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SENATE 
Tuespay, JANUARY 8, 1952 


The 8th day of January being the day 
prescribed by Public Law 244, Eighty- 
second Congress, first session, for the 
meeting of Congress, the second session 
of the Eighty-second Congress com- 
menced this cay. 

The Senate assembled in its Chamber 
at the Capitol. 

ALBEN W. BARKLEY, of Kentucky, 
Vice President of the United States, 
called the Senate to order at 12 o’clock 
meridian. . 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., of the city of Washington, 
ofiered the following prayer: 


O Thou Companion of the pilgrim 
years, our help in ages past: With re- 
newed powers and with restored souls, 
returnig to the high tasks of this na- 
tional chamber of deliberation we pause 
at the beginning of this session with a 
solemn sense of our own inadequacy. 
With the dim lamps of our devices we 
cannot find a sure and clear path 
through the tangled maze of this stricken 
generation. Be Thou the guardian 
and the guide of the unbeaten way our 
feet must take in these looming months 
of destiny. 

With tender sympathy for his grieving 
loved ones, we think today of one who 
occupied a place of leadership in this 
body, but who answers not as the roll is 
called. We are grateful for the record 
of his fervid patriotism and his utter 
devotion to the public trust commitied 
to his hands, as with abounding energy 
he faced legislative tasks. Out of the 
silence of his abseuce may there come 
a warning voice to each of us, enmeshed 
and immersed in re’:ntless duties: “In 
the midst of life we are in death.” As 
we work while it is called day, may no 
cherished resentments, no camouflaged 
selfishness, no little loyalties, no in- 
grained prejudice, choke and clog the 
cnannels of our public service. O God, 
to whose kingdom the future belongs, use 
us as pioneers of a better habitation for 
humanity, for ourselves, and for all the 
peoples of the earth. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. BENTON, 
Mr. HuMpuHREY, and Mr. MonrRoNEY were 
excused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate this week; 
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Mr. Byrp was excused from attendance 
on the sessio:1s of the Senate this week 
because of illness; 

Mr. Lone and Mr. McCarran were ex- 
cused from att-ndance on the sessions 
of the Senate this week, and the week 
beginning January 14; and 

Mr. Pastore was excused from attend- 
ance on the session of the Senate today 
because of a death in his family. 

On, request of Mr. SALTONSTALL, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. WATKINS was 
excused from attendance on the ses- 
sions of the Senate through January 
15, and Mr. Youne was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Senate 
for 2 weeks. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk (Emery L. Frazier) 
called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Aiken Green McFarland 
Anderson Eeayden McKellar 
Benneit Hendrickson McMahon 
Bricker Hennings Millikin 
Bridges Hickenlooper Mocdy 
Butler, Md. Hill Morse 
Butler,Nebr, Hoey Murray 
Cain Holland Neely 
Capehart Hunt Nixon 
Carlson Ives O’Conor 
Case Jenner O'Mahoney 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Connally Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Cordon Kefauver Schoeppel 
Kem Smathers 
Kerr Smith, Maine 
Kilcore Smith, N. J. 
Knowland Smith, N.C, 
Langer Sparkman 
Lehman Stennis 
Lodge Taft 
Magnuson Thye 
Malone Tobey 
Martin Underwood 
Maybank Welker 
George McCarthy- Wiley 
Gillette McClellan Williams 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut {Mr. 
Benton], the Senator from Minnesota 
([Mr. Houmpurey], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], and the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. MonronEy] are 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
is absent by leave of the Senate because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PasTORE] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of a death in his family. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BrewsTER] 
is necessarily absent. 


Dirksen 
Douglas 
Duff 
Dworshek 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Flancers 
Frear 
Pulbright 
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The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MunptT] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. WaTx_Ns] 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] are absent by leave of the Senaie. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


LIST OF SENATORS BY STATES 


Alabama.—Lister Hill and 
Sparkman. 

Arizona.—Carl Hayden and Ernest W. 
McFarland. 

Arkansas.—John L. McClellan and J. 
William Fulbright. 3 

California.—William F. Knowland and 
Richard M. Nixon. 
' Colorado.—Edwin C. Johnson anid 
Eugene D. Millikin. 

Connecticut—Brien McMahon and 
William Benton. 

Delaware—John J. Williams and J. 
Allen Frear, Jr. 

Florida.—Spessard L. Holland and 
George H. Smathers. 

Georgia.—Walter F. George and Rich- 
ard B. Ruscell. 

Idaio.—Henry C. Dworshak 
Herman Welker. 

Jilinois—Paul H. Douglas an. Everett 
M. Dirksen. 

Indiana.—Homer E. Capehart and 
William E. Jenner. 

Iowa.—Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
Guy M. Gillette. 

Kansas.—Andrew F. Schoeppel and 
Frank Carlson. 

Kentucky.—Earle C. Clements and 
Thomas R. Underwood. 

Louisiana.—Allen J. Ellender, Sr., and 
Russell B. Long. 

Maine.—Owen Brewster and Margaret 
Chase Smith. 

Maryland.—Herbert R. O’Conor and 
John Marshall Butler. 

Massachusetts—Leverett Saltonstall 
and Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 

Michigan.—Homer Ferguson and Blair 
Moody. 

Minnesota.—Edward J. Thye and 
Hubert H. Humphrey. 

Mississippi—James O. Eastland and 
John C. Stennis. 

Missouri.—James P. Kem and Thomas 
C. Hennings, Jr. 

Montana.—James 
Zales N. Ecton. 

Nebraska.—Hugh Butler and Fred A. 
Seaton.* 

Nevada.—Pat McCarran and George 
W. Malone. 


Join 


and 


and 


E. Murray and 


*Mr. Seaton took the oath of office followe 
ing the adoption of the resolution on the 
death of Senator WHERRY. 
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New Hampshire—Styles Bridges and 
Charles W. Tobey. 

New Jersey.—H. Alexander Smith and 
Robert C. Hendrickson. 

New Mezxico.—Dennis Chavez and 
Clinton P. Anderson. 

New York.—Irving M. Ives and Her- 
bert H. Lehman. 

North Carolina.—Clyde R. Hoey and 
Willis Smith. 

North Dakota.—William Langer and 
Milton R. Young. 

Ohio.—Robert A. Taft and John W. 
Bricker. 

Oklahoma.—Rokert S. Kerr and A. S. 
Mike Monroney. 

Oregon.—Guy Cordon and Wayne 
Morse. 

Pennsylvania. —Edward Martin and 
James H. Duff. 

Rhode Island.—Theodore 
Green and John O. Pastore. 

South Carolina.—Burnet R. Maybank 
and Olin D. Johnston. 

South Dakota.—Karl E. Mundt and 
Francis Case. 

Tennessee—Kenneth McKellar and 
Estes Kefauver. 

Texas.—Tom Connally and Lyndon B. 
Johnson. 

Utah.—Arthur V. 
Wallace F. Bennett. 

Vermont.—George D. Aiken and Ralph 
E. Flanders. 

Virginia.—Harry Flood Byrd and A, 
Willis Robertson. 

Washington.—Warren G. Magnuson 
and Harry P. Cain. 

West Virginia.——Harley M. Kilgore 
and Matthew M. Neely. 

Wisconsin.—Alexander 
Joseph R. McCarthy. 

Wyoming.—Joseph C. O’Mahoney and 
Lester C. Hunt. 


Francis 


Watkins and 


Wiley and 


DEATH OF SENATOR WHERRY, OF 
NEBRASKA 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I send to the desk a resolution and 
ask tha‘ it be read. 

_The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The legislative cler:: (Edward E. Man- 
sur, Jr.) read the resolution (S. Res, 
231), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. KENNETH 
S. WuHerry, late a Senator from the State of 
Nebraska. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
f.mily of the deceased. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
id-nt, as senior Senator from Nebraska, 
it is my sad duty to report for the official 
record of the Senate the death of our 
honored colleague from Nebraska, Sen- 
ator KENNETH S. WHERRY. He passed 
away November 29, 1951, at George 
Washington University Hospital here in 
Washington, D. C. 

Cancer was the primary cause, al- 
though other complications had set in 
when the end came. The disease had 
been discovered only a few weeks before 
when an operation was performed. 


And so, when Senator WHERRY sup- 
ported legislation for research by the 
Federal Government into the causes and 
possible cure for cancer, to lift this 
scourge from mankind, he himself, un- 
knowingly, was afflicted by it in its 
stealthy, devastating attack. 

That was the way of KENNETH 
WHeErRY. He stood for what he believed 
to be the right. He himself became a 
martyr in the contest of man against 
cancer, as have other Members of this 
body. Let us hope that we who carry on 
will see to it that the effort to conquer 
cancer goes on with ever-increasing 
determination. 

Truly it may be said that the death 
of Senator WHERRY is a great loss to the 
Nation. Indeed, in these times when 
freedom-loving peoples everywhere look 
to the United States for leadership, the 
loss of Senator WHERRY is especially to be 
lamented, because peace and security 
and freedom and opportunity for all men 
of good will were uppermost in his heart 
and mind. 

Among us, his friends and neighbors 
in his native State of Nebraska, the loss 
is felt perhaps more keenly, because we 
knew him better throughout the years of 
his public service. We knew him as 
friend and good neighbor, ever ready to 
give a hand in worthy causes. 

This high regard for him was fittingly 
observed in the funeral services in his 
home town of Pawnee City, Nebr. Thou- 
sands of persons from across the State, 
people who had known and loved and 
respected KEN WHERRY, assembled there 
for the last rites. With the Presbyterian 
Church filled, thousands stood outside in 
reverent silence during the ceremony 
within the church. 

Many Members of this body journeyed 
to Pawnee City for the sorrowful occa- 
sion in token of their respect and grief 
over his passing and as official repre- 
sentatives of the Senate. By their per- 
sonal attendance they also honored Ne- 
braska for giving this statesman to the 
Nation. 

All who knew Senator WHERRY and 
observed his career, especially his col- 
leagues in the Senate, are quite capable 
of appraising his accomplishments on 
behalf of his country. To each one some 
characteristic stands foremost. 

For my part, his quality of leadership 
in public affairs and his deep devotion to 
his family as husband and father are 
uppermost. He was a good man, God- 
fearing, deeply religious, able, and cou- 
rageous 10 presenting his views on pub- 
lic matters. It was commonly said of 
him that he was a fighter; but we in this 
Chamber know that KEN WHERRY never 
said a word in anger. 

Those of us who were privileged to 
work more closely with him marveled at 
his boundless energy. It was directed 
toward solution of problems confront- 
ing the Congress and the Nation. 

Plainly, KENNETH WHERRY had a mis- 
sion on this earth to fulfill, and he ac- 
complished it within a life span of 59 
years. It is not how long one lives, but 
how well that counts in the final reck- 
oning. Quality of acts rather than 
quantity is the measure of true success, 

To KENNETH WHERRY, born in Liberty, 
Nebr., came the call of public service— 
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service to his fellow men as a soldier in 
the First World War, and service to his 
community, the State, and the Nation as 
a lawmaker. It was as acting majority 
floor leader and lastly as floor leader of 
the minority Members of the Senate that 
his genius for leadership in statecraft 
shone most brightly. 

In private endeavors this man was a 
success. A more varied career in private 
pursuits is difficult to find, for KENNETH 
WHERRY was a farmer, a livestock raiser, 
a merchant, and a lawyer. In all he 
closed the books on the credit side of 
the ledger. 

But it was in response to the call for 
public service that he reached heights 
attained by comparatively few men. He 
was twice mayor of Pawnee City, State 
legislator, Republican State chairman, 
United States Senutor, and his party’s 
floor leader in this the greatest legisla- 
tive body in the world. The career of 
Senator WHERRY is at once a beacon to 
others and an example to the world of 
what is possible in this beloved Republic 
of ours. 

Some men disagreed with Senator 
WHERRY’s approach to solutions of pub- 
lic questions, but this is the natural 
process for finding the right answers in 
our Republic. As to his patriotic motives, 
honesty, and fairness, there can never be 
a shadow of doubt. 

One of the official duties that perhaps 
pleased him more than all others was his 
service as a member of the President’s 
Commission for Commemoration of the 
One Hundred Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
of the Signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

In helping last year to organize and 
participate in great civil celebrations of 
the epochal signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, Senator WHERRY gave un- 
sparingly of his time and energy, be- 
cause in these he saw an opportunity to 
help buttress faith in America; faith in 
the never-never-dying principles of our 
Republic; faith in the wisdom cf the 
people; faith in the American heritage of 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

As time passes the stature of Senator 
WHERRY will grow. Historians looking 
back at this era will find the official 
record abundantly sprinkled with his 
concept of our Government and his alert- 
ness to dangers he believed were threat- 
ening its perpetuity. 

To him these were matters akove po- 
litical partisanship. Perhaps the most 
important issue raised by him in this 
body concerned the powers of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress over the assign- 
ment of American troops and war ma- 
tériel to other countries, 

Senators will recall that it was Sena- 
tor WuerrRy’s resolution that precipi- 
tated the great debate that was climaxed 
by the adoption by the Senate of a reso- 
lution giving approval to the assignment 
of four divisions of ground troops to 
Western Europe, but declaring that 
there should be no additional assign- 
ment without the approval of the Con- 
gress. It was an historic victory for rec- 
ognition of the rights and prerogatives 
of the Congress. 

Here, then, the late junior Senator 
from Nebraska performed a great pub- 
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lic service, because involved are basic 
principles of our Republic. 

Learned students of the Constitution, 
of whom there are many in this body, 
disagree concerning the constitutional 
division of power over the military, but 
the senior Senator from Nebraska hbe- 
lieves all are agreed that Senator 
Wue_rry contributed a great public serv- 
ice in formalizing the issue for the his- 
toric debate by the introduction of his 
resolution, the substance of which was 
approved by the Senate. The national 
defense was paramount in his thoughts 
and his efforts were on behalf of free- 
men everywhere. He sought this 
through maintenance of a sound, strong 
America—sound spiritually, morally, 
financially, and militarily—and a global 
Cefense policy that would provide for 
quick and decisive retaliation against 
any aggressor upon the independence 
and freedom of peoples around the 
earth. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Subcommiitee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, he worked through long 
and arduous sessions in the drafting of 
measures for national preparedness. 

In token of its high regard for his 
vigilance in preparedness, the United 
States Air Force laid a beautiful wreath 
on his casket. Humbly and with thanks 
on his lips would KENNETH WHERRY have 
received this remembrance, could he 
have but seen it from beyond the Great 
Divide. To those of us who witnessed 
his ardor for sound national defense, it 
is a star in his crown of glory. He was 
true blue even as the ribbcen which bore 
the Air Force honor wreath. 

In his stanch insistence upon the 
rights and responsibilities of the Con- 
gress, as the policy-making branch of 
the Federal Government, Senator 
WHenrrY also recognized that the legis- 
lative machinery for fulfilling its duties 
had not kept pace with the increased 
burden upon the Congress. 

In the field of appropriations, which 
have reached the stupendous aggregate 
of more than $90,000,000,000 annually, 
he was especially concerned over the 
inadequate congressional organization 
for efficiency and economy. 

The senior Senator from Nebraska 
mentions this at this time, because it is 
appropriate in eulogizing the iate junior 
Senator from Nebraska. We all know 
that when great men die some of their 
objectives, some of their recommenda- 
tions, have yet to reach fruition. So it 
is regarding Senator WHERRY’s effort for 
improvement of the legislative establish- 
ment. 

Fortunately, his monumental contri- 
bution toward the creation of a joint 
committee on appropriations, similar in 
Staffing and investigatorial authority to 
the Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation, moved forward before 
his death, to Senate committees’ ap- 
prova! of remedial legislation. Senators, 
of course, will disagree over details, but 
it is generally agreed improvements are 
needed if the workload is to be properly 
handled. 

Think of the many years that passed 
before the Congress enacted the bill es- 
tablishing a new line of succession to 


the Presidency in the event of the un- 
fortunate passing of the President and 
Vice President. 

In the consummation of this long- 
recognized need, Senator WHERRY was 
a leader. Likewise, in the two-terms- 
for-President amendment to the Con- 
stitution. ; 

And so, Mr. President, as we mourn 
the passing of our beloved colleague, 
we draw from his fidelity to public serv- 
ice inspiration and hope and courage 
in carrying on. 

To his widow and constant helpmect, 
his comforter and inspiration when the 
going seemed difficult, go our deep sym- 
pathy and profound regret. 

And to his children and grandchil- 
dren, all of whom he held so dearly, we 
extend condolence and prayers for 
strength and divine guidance in their 
bereavement. 

Mr. President I have lost a dear, dear 
friend. My State and the Nation have 
suffered a tremendous loss. But I honor 
Ken Wuerry most when I strive to do 
good as God leads the way. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, it is 
only a few weeks since Senator WHERRY 
yielded his seemingly boundless and in- 
destructible health to the call of God. 

He was buried at Pawnee City, Nebr., 
his home town. It is a beautiful place— 
unpretentious, typically American, just 
as was Senator WHERRY. 

Gathered there were his family, the 
home town folks, and many hundreds of 
citizens from the countryside and from 
far and wide to take last leave cf their 
friend. 

Observing those sound American peo- 
ple it was clear that Senator WHERRY 
was truly one of them, a fine native prod- 
uct of strong forebears and of an honest 
environment which unashamedly dedi- 
cates itself to love of God, home, and 
country. 

Senator WuHerry knew no compromise 
with principle. There he saw only one 
of two colors—black or white. It was 
right or it was wrong. 

He never allowed fancy sophistications 
to dissipate his resolution to champicn 
the right. He loathed men who were 
philcsophically content with evil. Their 
tortured efforts to justify were in vain so 
far as Senator WHERRY was concerned, 
He scorned them and saw in them noth- 
ing but the tragic prostitution of talent 
for ignoble purposes. 

And, therefore, Senator WHERRY’s bat- 
tles for what he conceived to be the right 
were often less than pleasing to pallid 
and more complicated spirits. 

The ultimate of his abilities and zeal 
was developed when he was confronted 
with what he considered to be questions 
of patriotism. 

Divided lovalty was unthinkable. 
There were no biandishments or diver- 
sions that could draw him from his first 
consideration of what he believed to be 
the best interests of the United States. 

To all of his causes he brought a Sght- 
ing heart that could only be stilled by 
death. 

He never became so stratospheric as to 
forget the folks at home who had sent 
him to the Senate, and his blows for 
decent treatment of his constituents in 
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their relations with the Federal Govern- 
ment were epic in their fierceness, per- 
sistence, and effectiveness. 

He had another side that aroused the 
admiration of all Senators. When deep, 
conscientious principle was not involved, 
Senator WHERRY was a master of human 
adjustments. 

Ail of us remember the many times 
when procedural snarls that threatened 
to block advancement of Senate busi- 
ness were untangled by Senator WHERRY 
cout of his understanding of human na- 
ture, his marked talent for working with 
pecple, and the display cf an almost 
superhuman vatience in the face of prov- 
ccations which others would have found 
unbearable. 

The man possessed a large store of 
basic fairness. His job as leader of the 
minority put upon him the duty of 
building the best possible parliamentary 
background for minority activities. Con- 
scientiously and vigilantly he fought for 
the proper rights and privileges of the 
minority and of its members, whether he 
agreed or disagreed with the substantive 
issues involved. 

In private he possessed a robust 
friendliness that was warming, and 
against which antagonists could not 
continue to be angry. 

He was open, forthright, and quickly 
shed himself of any rancor that came 
from the fight. 

We salute the memory of a great 
American, friend, and associate, and our 
sympathy goes to his beloved family. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. Fresident, as 
we assembled here today for the first 
meeting of the second session of this 
Congress, all of us felt a sense of sad- 


ness when we noted the absence of the 


late KENNETH WHERRY, Who served with 
so much vigor and vitality as the minor- 
ity leader of this body until his death 
removed him from the Senate. 

Mr. Fresident, KENNETH WHERRY and 
I were friends before I became major- 
ity leader, but that friendship grew 
stronger as we worked here day after 
day, sitting across the aisle from each 
other. I feel his passing very deeply, 
and I know the Senate has lost an able 
Senator and the State of Nebraska a 
most faithful public servant. 

Whether we agreed or disagreed with 
KEN WHERRY on the ideas he held, we 
admired him for the integrity of his 
character and the honesty with which 
he voiced his views. He always spoke 
from his heart, and his colleagues 
listened to him with respect. 

While he was a tireless fighter for the 
political party to which he belonged, 
Ken WuHERRy never allowed the spirit 
of partisanship to prevent him from 
joining harmoniously in efforts to im- 
prove the work of the Senate and to 
enact legislation in the best interests of 
our America. He was a fine American, 
as well as a fine Senator. 

When, on October 19 last, I offered 
a resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted, expressing the wish of the Sen- 
ate for his speedy recovery, I did not 
know that KEN WHERRY Was approach- 
ing the borderland of death. It was our 
hope that he would return to our ranks 
for this second session of the Eighty- 
second Coneress. 
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A copy of our resolution of sympathy 
and encouragement was sent to him be- 
fore he died, so he had an opportunity 
to know of the affection and the admira- 
tion his fellow Senators had for him. I 
know that he was very much touched 
by the adoption of that resolution, and 
I am sure each of my colleagues is proud 
that he had a part in its adoption. 

We shall miss Senator WHERRY in the 
days to come. We shall miss his boom- 
ing voice, his hearty laugh, his kindness, 
his thoughtfulness for others. Many 
members of the Senate’s staff, as well as 
members of the Press Gallery, regarded 
him as a good friend and admired him 
as we did. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in the 
death of United States Senator KENNETH 
S. WuHeErryY, I have lost a very dear per- 
sonal friend and colleague in this body. 

The Senate has lost an able and cour- 
ageous but a kindly and sincere man. 
The American pecple have lost a lead- 
er who was consiantly alert to their 
will. 

We shall greatly miss KENNETH 
Wuerry, the Senator; and we shall miss 
KENNETH WHERRY, our friend and com- 
panion, even more. 

Some of us at times disagreed with him 
on solutions to public problems, but that 
was natural and understandable in the 
processes of a republic. 

We all know this is the way a republic, 
a representative government, works and 
reaches decisions. We admired and re- 
spected his sincerity and rugged Ameri- 
canism. With that kind of mutual re- 
spect, reasonable men find the way. This 
was the approach of our late, beloved co!- 
league whom we honor and to whom we 
pay tribute today. 

On this side of the aisle we have lost 
one of our elected leaders. As we reflect 
on the outstanding record of Senator 
Wherry, his stature as a legislator and 
floor leader grows. Time will add luster 
to his public service. 

His entrance into the Senate, back in 
January 1943, is recalled by those of us 
who were Members at that time. From 
the great State of Nebraska, in the heart 
of the Nation, came this new Senator. It 
soon—indeed, very soon—became appar- 
ent that here was a man most admirably 
qualified for the high calling of a rep- 
resentative of the people in the Senate. 

After only 1 year as a Member of this 
body, he was elected Republican whip. 
Obviously, Senator WHERRY had some- 
thing that merited this recognition by 
his fellow Senators. It was more than 
his natural energy, his drive for work, 
work, and more work on the constantly 
increasing problems that confront Sen- 
ators. More likely, it was his keen fac- 
ulty for teamwork, his ability to recon- 
cile personal views in the accomplish- 
ment of harmony and cooperation. 

So well did Senator WuHeERRyY perform 
his duties that he was reelected Repub- 
lican whip. He was elected minority 
floor leader on January 3, 1949, after his 
own reelection to the Senate by a 
splendid majority in 1948. 

The admiration, the respect, and the 
genuine affection which the people of 
Nebraska felt for KENNETH WHERRY were 
demonstrated to those cf us who jour- 


neyed to his home town of Pawnee City, 
Nebr., to attend his funeral. There we 
saw men and women coming from every 
nook and corner of Nebraska—people of 
importance and humble men and women 
joining with almost the entire popula- 
tion of the little town of Pawnee City in 
the tribute paid to one of Nebraska’s and 
America’s great leaders. I have at- 
tended funeral rites for a great many 
public men, but seldom have I seen so 
many people travel such great distances 
in order to join with the entire popula- 
tion of a town to express their grief and 
their respect. 

Senator Wurrry had a keen under- 
standing of the function of a minority 
party in a two-party system. He realized 
that the loyal opposition can on many 
occasions express no higher loyalty to 
our Government than courageously to 
attack the administration. Senator 
WHERRY was never a man to shrink from 
this duty to criticize. Full many a time 
he rallied flagging spirits on the Repub- 
lican side by his rocklike determination 
to discharge his responsibility to op- 
pose. It was not always an easy choice, 
especially in the face of a militant ma- 
jority. Perhaps there is a civics lesson 
of the hignest order in this devotion of 
KENNETH WHERRY to the proposition that 
the American people must be presented 
with a clear-cut issue, so as to have the 
choice of a program and an alternative. 

Yet as minority floor leader, Senator 
WHERRY demonstrated that one may 
have strong views on what legislation 
should be, and at the same time conduct 
himself as floor leader to the satisfaction 
of thcse whose views differ from his. 

He had a fine sense of fairness. This 
was evidenced by his ability to obtain 
unanimous-consent agreements. The 
significance of this is, Iam sure, apparent 
to all the Members of this body and to 
those who observe closely its operations. 

Senatory WHERRY in his contributions 
to legislation and as a leader in this 
greatest of all legislative bodies, left all 
of us and the Nation a rich legacy. 

His record as a Senate leader stands 
with the best since I have been a Mem- 
ber of this body. He knew the rules, 
he was a fighter for the right, as he 
saw it; and all the while he acted with- 
out rancor in his heart. KEN WHERRY 
fought cleanly. He measured up to his 
responsibilities. 

We mourn his passing as a great loss 
to his State and the Nation. He was 
a good man, a great American. He 
guarded well the sanctity of the three 
great divisions of the American Govern- 
ment: the legislative, the executive, and 
the judicial. 

He did his utmost to assure adherence 
to the principles of our Republic, to keep 
it strong in every way, and to maintain 
it as a lighthouse for freedom-loving 
peoples everywhere. 

Mr. President, my heart is filled with 
sympathy for Senator WueErRy’s kindly 
and loving wife, Marjorie, and for his 
children and grandchildren, all whom 
he held so dearly in his Christian liv- 
ing. May the good Lord keep him and 
bless them all. 

I, for one, am thankful for the privi- 
lege of having known KEnwETH WHERRY. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it is indeed 
a sad occasion to meet here after the 
recess without seeing KEN WHERRY in 
the seat of the minority leader. We 
shall miss him as we would miss few 
Members of the Senate. It is a different 
place without his unlimited enthusiasm 
and dynamic determination. 

I heard of KEN Wuerry first as an 
active, efficient State chairman of Ne- 
braska—the best, I was told, in the en- 
tire country. He was good because he 
understood people, because he had an 
intense belief in his cause, because he 
had unbounding energy in behalf of his 
beliefs. He came into politics a strong 
opponent of Government interference 
with lecal control and with private in- 
dustry. He had had an experience in 
many different kinds of business; he 
knew the problems cf small business, and 
of large business as well. 

Then I heard of him as a crusader 
in politics for the same basic American 
principles in which I myself believe. He 
defeated a veteran Senator by the strong 
presentation of the principles of the 
party in which he believed, and by a 
vigorous personal campaign. 

He came to the Senate of the United 
States a new, a fresh voice from the 
West, and he spoke here in Washington 
in the same tones in which he had con- 
ducted his campaign. He faced the criti- 
cism of the sophisticated press and col- 
umnists of the East, suspicious of any- 
one who challenged the orthcedoxy of 
controls here at home and lavish spend- 
ing abroad. Gradually his sincerity and 
his personality overcame the criticism 
which met him in the earlier years of 
his term. 

In 1246 he was a bitter critic of Gov- 
ernment regulation and the continua- 
tion of price control; and I think that 
was the only time °: had any serious dif- 
ference with him, because I thought it 
wise to taper off Government controls 
somewhat more gradually than he did. 
But our differences were soon reconciled, 
and I do not remember since then any 
serious difference. 

When the Republican minority was 
reorganized after the death of Senator 
McNary in 1944, Wallace White was 
elected floor leader and KEN WHERRY 
was elected whip, in which capacity he 
served efficiently for 4 years. On the 
retirement of Senator White, he was 
elected Republican floor leader in 1949. 
In that office he never assumed to be a 
boss, but relied on consuliation with and 
the cooperation of all other Republicans, 
and of Democratic Senators as well. 
During this whole period there was a 
steady growth in his knowledge of the 
problems of government and in the 
soundness of his judgment, both about 
men and about measures. He was a 
good salesman, and his ability in per- 
suading other Senators to give up the 
arbitrary positions which all of us some- 
times take resulted in a tremendous 
speeding up of the business of the Sen- 
ate. Through his personal powers of 
persuasion, he developed the unanimous- 
consent agreement procedure beyond any 
point it had previously reached. 

Ken, in spite of his habit of vigorous 
argument, was essentially friendly. He 
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bore no rancor, and his most vigorous 
battles did not interfere with his per- 
sonal friendships. I think each of us 
regarded him as cur close personal 
friend, and more Senators mourn his 
loss than wouid probably mourn the loss 
of any of us who remain here. It is in- 
deed tragic that he should be taken from 
us at the very height of his career, in 
the full vigor of his faculties, and with 
a future as promising as any man could 
have. His death is an irreparable loss 
to the Nation, to the Senate and, above 
all, to all those of us who counted our- 
selves among his friends. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
when Senator Wuerry died I lost a real 
friend. While friendships made in later 
life come more slowly and less easily 
than in boyhood, yet I like to think ours 
was truly a close one. 

We worked together as minority 
leader and whip for 3 years. When 
he called on me to take his place I tried 
never to fail him. He took the post of 
minority leader with a determination to 
perform its duties conscientiously. He 
tried to understand the points of legis- 
lation he considered to be undesirable 
and debated them vigorously. In this 
manner he often started discussions that 
ended in amendments that vastly im- 
proved the final bill. 

Senator WuHerry liked people. He be- 
lieved that he should be the friend of all 
the Republican Members and in matters 
in which they were concerned to protect 
them to the best of his ability. That 
concern went to problems outside the 
Senate as well as inside its doors. 

As the years went by his methods in 
debate grew more incisive and his quick- 
ness in questioning as well as his style in 
fundemental argument improved enor- 
mously. He was very effective in put- 
ting over his points on the floor as well 
as in committee. 

‘Above all he loved to work out unani- 
mous-consent agreements. He was pa- 
tient; he was imaginative; he had a keen 
sense of timing the moment to strike. 
He was proud of being what he liked to 
call himself—a good mule trader. 

Underneath he was more sensitive than 
he appeared to be. After the close of 
the last session in October I stopped at 
the hospital. I told him we had just 
finished the work of the session and de- 
scribed to him the eulogies and the good 
wishes that flowed to him from Members 
on both sides of the uisle. He showed 
in his happy smile his pleasure at the 
thoughts of him by his colleagues. 

He was a great family man. He put 
much confidence in the judgment of his 
wife, whom he dearly loved. He fol- 
lowed the affairs of his son and daugh- 
ter closely and was as pleased as were 
they when grandchildren appeared. 

At social functions he was always the 
life of the party and loved to be the 
toastmaster. He was a good, humorous 
one always. 

I shall miss his jovial smile and quick 
wit. I shall miss his political shrewd- 
ness and legislative ability. Above all 
I have lost a true friend. 

The citizens of Pawnee City and of 
Nebraska and of all the United States 
are rightly proud of his record. We all 


are a little happier and a little wiser by 
our association with him. 

Mr. President, if I may at this time, I 
ask unanimous consent to place in the 
body of the Recorp at the appropriate 
place a telegram which I, as acting mi- 
nority leader, received from the National 
Federation of Independent Business, 
commending and eulogizing the late Sen- 
ator WHerry for his efforts in behalf of 
small business. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Reacorp, as follows: 

WasHINGTCN, D. C., January 8, 1952. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Acting Mincrity Leader, 
Senate Office Building: 

Speaking in behalf of independent business 
and professional men of this Nation, this seg- 
ment of our economy has suffered a tre- 
mendous loss in the passing of our late 
champion, Senator KENNETH WHERRY. As we 
review the situation it is the unanimous 
opinign it is a loss to our cause that seems 
almost impossible to replace. It’s a great 
tribute to the late Senator to hear com- 
ments from the other side of the aisle that 
he was “a tower of strength in support of 
small business and the free enterprise sys- 
tem.” He has established one record that 
will be lasting in the interest of smail busi- 
ness of this Nation when he championed the 
creation of the permanent Small Business 
Committee in the United States Senate. It 
is our hope and trust that this message which 
carries the universal expression of thanks 
and appreciation to the late Senator’s efforts 
in our behalf be read on the floor of the 
Senate. May I respectfuily request your co- 
operation? 

GerorcE J. BuRGER, 
Vice President in Charge Washing- 
ton Office, National Federation of 
Independent Business. 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we of the freshman class have in 
our short service in the Senate witnessed 
the passing of three of our senior col- 
leagues. All well loved, respected and 
faithful servants of our great country. 
The first to die, the Honorable Virgil M. 
Chapman, of Kentucky, passed so scon 
after the junior Senator from Maryland 
had taken his seat that I had not the 
opportunity to know him, although he 
was so well loved by my colleagues here 
that I could not help but experience a 
sense of loss. 

The second to die, the Honorable 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Michigan, was 
mortally stricken before we juniors came 
to the Senate and while I and others of 
my class had never met him before we 
came here, his service as a Member of 
this great body had so endeared him 
to all Americans that we all instinctively 
paused to pay him honor. 

But, Mr. President, we as freshman 
Members, and particularly the junior 
Senator from Maryland, have suffered 
a great personal loss in the passing of the 
third of our distinguished senior col- 
leagues, our friend and floor leader, 
KENNETH S. WHERRY. 

I had not yet been sworn in as a Mem- 
ber of this body when I first came in con- 
tact with him. _He had a speaking en- 
gagement in Texas which he could not 
conveniently keep and which he askec 
me to relieve him of. I willingly ac- 
cepted, but in turn was unable to keep 
the engagement for him on account of 
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illness. This first contact seemed to 
be the beginning of a golden but all too 
brief friendship which I shall always 
cherish. 

We of the freshman class whom our 
friend and colleague has left behind can 
draw upon the rich experiences of our 
brief association with him to sustain 
us in the task that lies ahead. 

Mr. President, the people of our coun- 
try have lost a faithful and tireless serv- 
ant; this Senate has lost a hard-working 
and fearless leader; his loved ones, a 
loving husband and father; and all of 
us a good and dear friend. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it was with profound scrrow that 
my wife and I read in the newspapers, 
during our recent mission to the Far 
East, of the death of our beloved col- 
league, Senator KENNETH S. WHERRY, of 
Nebraska. 

I saw Ken last on October 21. It 
was a Sunday, and my wife and I were 
starting to drive to our home in Prince- 
ton, N. J. I had previously seen 
him at the hospital and I wanted to say 
good-by before we left for the recess. 
He seemed very much encouraged over 
his condition and he expected to leave 
the hospital and go home within a week. 
Ee expressed a touching appreciation 
of my coming to see him, and I thanked 
God that I had acted on the impulse of 
a deep affection. 

I have been with Ken in the Senate 
for 7 years. I have differed with him 
frequently on issues of foreign policy. I 
was and am an internationalist. He 
frequently opposed my position. But 
through all these differences we came to 
respect and love each other as warm 
personal friends. 

KEN WHERRY was an ideal minority 
leader. He could fight hard for what he 

elieved to be right. He was keenly alert 
to the issues of the day and to the 
proper relationship of the minority to 
the majority. He could tangle with 
the majority, but always in an atmos- 
phere of dignified hilarity and with ef- 
fective and alert come-back. He treated 
his Republican colleagues with absolute 
impartiality and with an eager regard 
for the opportunities on the floor for 
each one of us. 

We shall miss him as an able and 
hard-working leader, never sparing him- 
self. I shall personally miss him espe- 
cially, because I was privileged to dis- 
cover, under a forceful and persuasive 
exterior, a gentle, impressionable char- 
acter who really believed in God and who 
understood the inspirations of abiding 
friendships. 

To his beloved wife and children, my 
wife and I extend our deepest sympa- 
thies. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
the Senate will not be the same with 
KEN WHERRY gone. Although no one 
in the Senate could more vigorously ex- 
press his disagreement in sharp speeches 
here than Ken WHEeErRy, he had the rare 
trait that so few of us possess, the abil- 
ity after bitter debate to disagree agree- 
ably and +o smile and exhibit genuine 
friendliness to those with whom he had 
taken such sharp issue. 
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I have written a column expressing my 
tribute to KEn WHERRY, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be inserted in the 
REcorD., 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON AND You 


(By. United States Senator MARGARET CHASE 
SMITH) 


WAsHINGTON, D. C.—The Republican Party 
has lost one of its best fighters—one of its 
most effective fighters—in the death of 
Senator KENNETH WHERRY. To say that he 
was a thorn in the side of the opposition 
whether they be the Democrats in the Senate 
or the Democratic President in the White 
House, is putting it mildly. He was nothing 
less than a terror to them. 

But though he was a political terror to the 
opposition, they respected and liked him as a 
friend. They admired the vigorous Ameri- 
canism that he displayed. They praised his 
sincerity of purpose and his adherence to his 
deepseated convictions. Perhaps what the 
Demccratic opposition thought of KEN 
Wuerry is the best tribute to his role in the 
American political scene. It is perhaps a 
better gage of his effectiveness as a leader 
of his party than would be the partisan 
praise to be heaped upon him by myself and 
others of his Republican colleagues. 

Those of us who were his associates in 
Washington sensed that KEN WHERRY was not 
well long before he was stricken and before 
he had his operation. He didn’t look well, 
Apparently he went through mental strain 
as well as physical pain in the last several 
weeks or months of his active and alert 
work on the floor of the Senate as minority 
leader. But he never talked about his physi- 
cal condition. He kept that to himself and 
never mentioned it to his colleagues. We 
guessed from his physical appearance. 

I am sure that KEN WHERRY’s devotion to 
his duty in the Senate in the face of his 
physical condition cut many years off his life. 
The job of minority leader is a heavy and 
tough assignment. The minority leader has 
to be on the Senate floor practically every 
day and for all of the many hours cof the 
daily sessions. That, in itself, is something 
that only a rare few Senators do. 

But the strain of the job is more than con- 
stant attendance. The greater depleting fac- 
tor is that the minority leader must be ever 
watchful for maneuvers that the opposition 
might attempt on legislation and parlia- 
mentary situations. That places a constant 
mental strain. And I can tell you that 
mental strain takes more out of you at the 
end of the day than physical strain. 

And the job of minority leader is more 
than one of attendance and watching the 
opposition. It is just as much a job of trying 
to keep your own side happy and organized. 
Ken WHErRY worked hard at this. He did an 
admirable job of handling the various fac- 
tions of the Senate Republicans. He showed 
everyone the fullest consideration—even 
those Republicans who were considered in 
factions opposed to him. On the floor of 
the Senate and in committee meetings, he 
defended some of his Republican colleagues 
when no one else would defend them—and 
when the very ones he defended sometimes 
not only showed no appreciation for what 
he was doing but even rebuffed him before 
other Senators at the very time he was com- 
ing to their defense. 

Regardless of whether one agreed or dis- 
agreed with the views and opinions of Ken 
Wuenrry, it must be recognized that he was 
one of the most capable and diligent minor- 
ity leaders the Senate ever had. 

To me his outstanding attribute was that 
rare ability to disagree agreeably—something 
possessed by too few people today—some- 
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thing which is so tragically absent in our 
country and in the entire world. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, when a 
good citizen passes to the Great Beyond 
we cannot too often repeat the words of 
Shakespeare when referring to the dead 
king: “After life’s fitful fever he sleeps 
well.” 

I was glad to hear the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. BuTLer] refer to 
the great contribution made by Senator 
WHERRY in obtaining funds from the 
Committee on Appropriations for can- 
cer-cure research. The same could be 
said with respect to funds for research 
activities in connection with heart dis- 
ease, mental illness, in the dental field, 
and, indeed, any form of research that 
would help humanity. He had a heart 
of gold, a vigorous mentality, and he was 
all American. He was my friend. 
Knowing the history of the political phi- 
losophy of our country, I could and did 
appreciate and respect his Republican- 
ism, and I never once doubted his sin- 
cerity of purpose or his integrity. 

I also offer his family the sincere con- 
dolences of my family. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
the death of KENNETH WHERRY I have 
lost a personal friend. I know that the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn] 
regrets very much that illness keeps him 
from the Senate today, as he would wel- 
come this opportunity to express his 
warm attachment to our former col- 
league and his sincere appreciation of 
the support which Senator Wuerry al- 
ways gave him in his economy program. 

Mr. President, Senator WHERRY was 
able, courageous, and diligent in the dis- 
charge of his public duties. He was a 
man of high integrity, with a capacity 
for friendship. He was loyal to his 
friends and fair to his political foes. He 
had a sense of humor, and he had no de- 
lusions of grandeur. He was a typical 
American patriot, with an ambition to 
serve his day and generation. The un- 
timely ending of a political career which 
was rapidly growing in usefulness to his 
State and Nation is deplored by all of us. 
Personally, Mr. President, I shall miss 
him very much, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, for 3 
years I had the great privilege of being 
the seatmate of the late leader of the 
minority party, KENNETH WHERRY. This 
offered me the rare opportunity of 
watching his strategy to defeat the op- 
position and to hear his remarks, 
usually murmured beneath his breath, 
when some Republican strayed from 
what he considered the strict party vote 
on important measures. He had such 
a fine sense of humor that one could not 
be angry with him when he said, “There 
you go again,” or “I thought sure these 
mavericks would stick this time’; or 
when some staid reactionary Senator 
would sometimes vote against a measure 
he strongly argued for, I could hear him 
whisper ‘‘Now who in blazes would have 
believed that guy would ever vote that 
way?” 

Occasionally he would be discouraged 
and would say, “Bill, what is the matter 
with my leadership?” Sometimes when 
he had made a good telling point, es- 
pecially when Senator Lucas, of Illinois, 
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was majority leader, he would turn to 
me for confirmation and say, “Didn’t I 
tell him and his group where to head 
in?” and as he said it one could feel the 
affection that he personally felt for so 
many of the opposition on the other side 
of the aisle. 

Senator WHeErrRy particularly liked to 
be on hand a few minutes before the 
beginning of the Senate sessions to mect 
with the newspapermen. He told me 
upon several occasions that he thought 
they were the nicest group of fellows he 
had ever been associated with. “You 
know,” he said, “you can tell them some- 
thing that is going to happen weeks 
ahead of time and I have never known 
one of them to violate my confidence.” 

ccasionally, a member of his cffice 
force would come to the Senate Chamber 
on some matter which would compel him 
to leave the floor temporarily and he 
would say, “Just take over while I go 
in to talk with some of the citizens of 
the best State of the Unioi, Nebraska.” 

I believe the greatest s-eech he made 
was the one he delivered championing 
the cause of the farmer and small- 
business man of his home State of Ne- 
braska. This was a long speech and in 
it he showed the great love he had for 
the people of that State. 

No one knows better than I, from my 
association with him, his utter fearless- 
ness, unswerving devotion to duty, his 
stalwart republicanism, and, above all, 
his great love for the United States of 
America. 

This Christian gentleman considered 
his oath of office sacred, and, to my 
knowledge, he never violated it. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, the deep 
feeling of personal friendship which I 
felt for KEN WHERRY compels me to say 
a few words, 

KEN WHERRY was a leader through 
and through. His sturdy shoulders, 
with no trace of bend, showed what kind 
of a man he was. His attitude on the 
Senate floor was described once as that 
of a boxer in the ring. A wise French- 
man has said: “The more one ap- 
proaches great men the more one finds 
that they are men.” 

Senator WuHeErry brought to his job 
of minority leader the zeal of a mis- 
sionary. He fought with an unalterable 
determination in any cause in which he 
became enlisted. He offered implacable 
resistance to movements with which he 
disagreed. He was determined to pre- 
serve, at all cost to himself, for this gen- 
eration, and those who come after us, 
the American way of life. His sturdy 
frame and strong voice made a rallying 
~ for many of us who thought as he 

id. 

Ken WuHeErry had a genius for friend- 
ship. He liked people. He was genu- 
inely fond of those about him, and in- 
stinctively those about him responded to 
his warm spirit. 

Constitutional government of the 
United States has lost one of its stout- 
est and ablest defenders.- We shall 
sorely miss his wise counsel, his vigor- 
ous leadership, and his genial comrade- 
ship. “A great man has fallen in Israel.” 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
feel a deep personal loss in the death of 
Senator KENNETH WHERRY. He lived in 
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our neighboring State of Nebraska. We 
Kansans had knowledge of his untiring 
energy, his outstanding ability, and his 
great capacity for leadership, years be- 
fore he came into national prominence 
as a Member and leader in the United 
States Senate. 

KENNETH WHERRY Was a product of the 
great Middle West. He rose to high rank 
in national affairs in a steady, progres- 
sive fashion, because he was fair, ag- 
gressive, and loyal to the principles in 
which he believed. He threw himeelf 
with great vigor into the affairs of his 
own State and his own community, and 
he followed that pattern in his work in 
this great legislative body. 

Senator WHerRRY was intensely patri- 
ctic. His faith in America and th 
American Constitution was unbounded. 
His motivation at all times was the pres- 
ervation of this Republic and the Con- 
stitution upon which it was founded. 

Senator Wuerry worked untiringly 
until the last. He never spared him- 
sclf. We know now that there were oc- 
casions when he appeared on the Senate 
floor while he was in great bodily pain, 
but he carried on with great courage and 
Ioriitude despite his sufferings. 

The American Republic was fou :ded 
by men who had a deep faith in God, and 
who steadfastly maintained that, under 
Ged, this Nation of freemen could be pre- 
served by succeeding generations. Sen- 


ator WHERRY possessed such a faith. 

I shall always remember, as one of 
the new Members of the Senate, how 
helpful he was to those of us who came 
into this body, assisting us in his kindly 
and understanding manner, which en- 


deared him not only to those of us of 
the younger school, but as well to those 
with longer service. 

His tragic and untimely passing has 
brought sorrow to every Member of the 
Senate. He will be greatly missed by 
each of us, because each of us knew his 
sincerity, his fidelity to conviction, his 
courage, his integrity, and his great 
depth of character. His memory will 
be cherished and respected by all who 
knew him. 

Our deepest sympathy goes out to his 
widow and family. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
moment I was first introduced to Sena- 
tor WHERRY, at the time when he took his 
seat in the Senate 9 years ago, he and I 
became devoted friends. I think he was 
one of the finest characters who ever 
served in this body. For that matter, 
he was one of the outstanding men of 
America. 

For several years he served as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations, 
of which I am the chairman. There I 
came to know him intimately, ard I do 
not recall ever having heard an unkind 
word said by him or an unkind word ut- 
tered about him. He was faithful in his 
attendance on the meetings of the com- 
mittee, and, even though there were 
other and larger duties incumbent upon 
him, he served as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations faithfully and 
well, and every vote he cast in the com- 
mittee was recorded in response to his 
honcst convictions. 
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Mr. President, KENNETH WHERRY Was 
a real gentleman, honest, and straight- 
forward, and he loved his country, his 
home, and his family. He was a true 
American, and I endorse every word 
which has been so beautifully uttered by 
other Senators today about him. 

Senator WHERRY hed a friendly nature 
and a delightful disposition. He was 
always in a good humor, always smiling, 
always kindly. I was never so shocked 
in my life as when I learned of his death. 

Mr. President, I deeply mourn his 
passing, and at this time I extend to his 
widow, Mrs. Wherry, his children and 
grandchildren, my tenderest condo- 
Iences. He was a sterling American, a 
great Senator, and one of the most de- 
ightful men with whom I ever came in 
contact. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I say 
amen to everything that has been ut- 
tered here this morning about KrEn 
WHERRY. 

When the hearts of men are hurdened 
with grief they look to the Bible, the 
sacred Scriptures, for strength, and I 
have found in my own bereavement that 
it is well to look there fer censolaticn. 

I quote at this poirt from the Beati- 
tudes: 

Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall 
be comforted. 


I have proven that is truth. 

Ken WHERRY Was a realman. He be- 
lieved in Ged and in his divine power. 

I now wish to quote from St. Paul, 
something which Ke WuHeEnry lived and 
treasured in his heart, and I pass it on to 
my colleagues. Paul said: 

For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


There is the note of triumph which we, 
who are in sorrow today, sound forth, 
and believe. 

Therefore let us comfort one another 
with these words. 

Now, Mr. President, if I may, as an 
interlude, I shall speak a word about the 
menace of cancer. 

KEN WHERRY was a Victim of cancer. 
Our dear friend, the late Senator Van- 
denberg, was also a victim of cancer. So 
we should be on the alert as we go along. 

Cn June 13, 1951, I spoke on this floor 
and read a letter that I had received 
from my son and namesake, who had 
been stricken with the second most viru- 
lent form of cancer known to man. This 
letter set forth certain facts concern- 
ing the antibiotic treatment for cancer 
of Dr. Robert E. Lincoln, of Medford, 
Mass., of whom my son was the first can- 
cer patient 342 years ago. 

Since then I have received many hun- 
dreds of letters from all sections of the 
country. As time went on and cancer 
patients and their families wrote me con- 
cerning the encouraging results that 
they were receiving under the Lincoln 
treatment, I began to more fully realize 
the importance to the Nation of this 
work. 

In the past 2 years, as a member of 
the Kefauver committee, I have partici- 
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pated in the relentless attack upon the 
criminal elements in this country. I am 
now prepared to devote every energy 
that is in me in all-out warfare against 
the scourge of cancer that invades the 
homes of American people in all walks 
of life and brings sadness, grief, and suf- 
fering to the victims and their families. 
I am advised that more than one out of 
every three war veterans who enter our 
veterans’ hespitals with cancer dic. I 
now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp 
the following documents which should 
be of interest to every citizen of our 
country, and of equal interest to every 


. Member of this body: 


First. A letter from Mr. John W. Bart- 
nik to me, dated November 9, 1951. 

Second. Resolution passed by the na- 
tional executive committee of the 
AMVETS. 

Third. A medical paper prepared by 
Dr. Lincoln and read to the Medford, 
Mass., Medical Society by A. Ernest Mills, 
M. D., of Medford, on December 12, 1951. 

Fourth. A letter from Andrew J. 
Cherry, of Chicago, Ill., to Dr. Richard 
Ohler, president of the Massachusetis 
Medical Society. 

Fifth. A press statement made by me 
on December 1, 1951. 

Mr. President, I should like to have 
unanimous consent to have these docu- 
ments printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

{The documents referred to appear in 
the Appendix of today’s Recorp under the 
appropriate heading.] 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I rise to pay my tribute to 
Ken WHERRY, who had many friends in 


‘North Carolina. When I became 2 Mem- 


er of the Senate more than a year aco, 
he was indeed most gracious to me. H's 
first manifestation of that graciousness 
was when he consented, with the then 
majority leader, that I might be swern 
in as a Member of the Senate in antici- 
pation of the arrival of my crcdentials. 
From then cn I observed him with a 
great deal of attention, becaus2 I kncv 
he was a personal friend of some friends 
of mine in North Carolina. One cay 
after I had observed his activities for 
about 3 or 4 weeks I mentioned to one 
of my colleagues that Senator WHERRY 
in his position always seemed to be try- 
ing to act absolutely fairly to all those 
with whom he dealt. My colleague, 
whose name I do not recall, remarked 
to me that that was the way Senator 
Wuerry acted when he had the power 
of the majority leadership. 

It seems to me that one of the tests 
of greatness is the ability and determina- 
tion of a man to be absolutely fair when 
he has the power to be unfair. So I rise 
to express my tribute to him, and to say 
to the Senate and to his family and to 
others who revere his memory that I 
shall always treasure my short associa- 
tion with Senator WuHerry, and it will 
ever be one of the pleasant memorics 
of my service in this body. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, any 
Member of the Senate would be glad to 
have said about him, at the end of his 








service here, the good things which al- 
ready have been said about the late Ken- 
NETH WHERRY. They are well-deserved. 

One characteristic which I think has 
not been mentioned was his devotion to 
the cause of fairness among Members 
who agreed with him as well as among 
those who disagreed with him. Many 
times I have heard him call to one of the 
pages or to a colleague and ask him to get 
in touch with some Member who had in 
the past expressed opposition to a certain 
measure, to insure that he might have an 
opportunity to have his say on the floor 
of the Senate. 

My acquaintance with KEN WHERRY 
dates back before the beginning of his 
service or my service in this body. It 
was my privilege to call him friend in 
the years before he became prominent 
and noted. He had acapacity for friend- 
ship which was unexcelled, I think, in 
this body. Every Member of the United 
States Senate today can say, I think 
honestly and _ sincerely, “KENNETH 
WHERRY was my real friend.” 

Many men have erected monuments 
to their own meraory. Great founda- 
tions have been created to satisfy the 
deepest yearning of life, which is to live 
immortally and to have one’s influence 
among his fellow men extend beyond 
the grave. In his great patriotic public 
service in the Senate, KEN WHERRY 
erected a monument to himself in the 
hearts and souls of his fellow Americans. 
He will not be forgotten. The effect of 
his services will be felt throughout the 
years, and the inspiration of his life will 
be a source of strength to all of us. 

He was a man of great faith. He had 
great faith in himself. He had faith in 
his fellow men. He had a deep and abid- 
ing faith in the Almighty God to whom 
he had devoutly dedicated his life. To- 
day in paying tribute to a great man, a 
fine friend, and a loyal patriot, may we 
all hope and pray that the gocd God to 
whom he consecrated his life may cher- 
ish and strengthen those beloved who 
live after him; and may the example of 
his life ever be an inspiration to them, 
as it is to us. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I had 
the opportunity of attending Senator 
Wuerry’s funeral at Pawnee City, where 
I found many hundreds of people from 
all walks of life attending the last sad 
rites. They were his neighbors and 
friends, and those with whom he worked. 
I had the opportunity of talking with 
many of them. In every instance the 
remark was made that KEN WHERRY Was 
a good man. No man can have a greater 
tribute paid to him than to have his 
neighbors and friends and those who 
know him refer to him as a good man; 
and no man need ask more. KEN 
WHERRY Was a good man. He was a re- 
ligious man. He was a courageous man. 
We have lost a great friend and a great 
leader in the Senate. The Nation has 
lost a champion of that which has made 
America great. 

My sympathy goes to his family. May 
God bless them, and may we have more 
Ken Wherrys. 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, his 


friends grieve for KENNETH WHERRY &@S a 
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good man. He was a great fighter, but 
with it he was wholly free from person- 
al animosities, though animosities were 
all about him. We loved him, and we 
shall miss him greatly. 

As individuals we have lost a friend. 
As Republicans we have lost a tower of 
strength. Senator WHERRy came from 
almost the geographical center of the 
United States, and he never lost the 
deep and vigorous feeling of American- 
ism in which he was reared. He under- 
stood American principles in his heart, 
and he never was confused by confusion, 
He knew that our Republic was in dan- 
ger, and he knew that the struggle 
against absolute government was going 
to be lost or won on the floor of Congress. 
He put all his strength and courage into 
the fight to save our country, and died 
a martyr in that fight, as truly as if he 
had died for his country on the field of 
battle. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, it has al- 
ways seemed to me almost beyond hu- 
man comprehension that a man who 
lived a life as clean as that which Kren 
Wuerry lived should be called at the 
zenith of his powers. It has seemed to 
me almost beyond comprehension that 
a man so loved by the people who know 
him as was Ken Wuerry should ke called 
at such a time. 

The love which Members of the Sen- 
ate bore for him has been evidenced 
here today. It was evidenced in the 
adoption of the resolution prior to ad- 
journment to which the majority leader 
has called attention. It was evidenced 
very beautifully in a dinner which was 
given for KEN WHERRY a Short time be- 
fore he was taken from our midst. I 
believe the dinner was suggested by the 
very able secretary to the minority, 
Mark Trice, and provided by the chair- 
man of the Republican conference and 
the chairman of the Policy Committee, 
the distinguished Senators from Colo- 
rado and Ohio, Mr. MILLIKIN and Mr. 
Tart. It was a fortuitous circumstance 
that that tribute was paid to him before 
anyone suspected that he was sick. It 
was literally a case of giving flowers to 
the living. I know that everyone who 
was present will always be glad that he 
was there on such an occasion. The love 
in which he was held was evidenced by 
the outpouring of people in Pawnee City, 
to which allusion has been made by the 
Senator from New Hampshire and the 
Senator from Indiana. It was apparent 
to all of us who were there at that time. 

It was my privilege to have more than 
an hour’s visit with Ken Wuerry the 
day before he was operated upon. I 
happened to be in the part of the city 
where the hospital is located, and it 
occurred to me to drop in and say hello 
to Ken. I had no knowledge when I 
went in that he was to have an opera- 
tion. I do not think it was generally 
known. A day or two before, there from 
his hospital chair, Ken had seen that 
other noble Nebraskan, Karl Stefan, 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives for many. years, moved from the 
room immediately across the hall— 
moved for the last time. 
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I thought that Ken was somewhat de- 
pressed by that experience, because of 
his love for Stefan, and the knowledge 
that Stefan had gone so quickly. He 
was in a reflective mood although vigor- 
ous in his expression and courageous 
as usual. His Bible was at his bedside 
and it was evident he had been reading 
it before I came in. 

As we visited, he finally said, “As a 
matter of fact, Francis, I am getting 
ready for an operation myself tomorrow. 
They have found one little spot with 
their X-rays and say now is the time to 
have it taken care of. But it’s not ma- 
lignant and I can get fixed up and be 
ready to go in the new session in Janu- 
ary.” Then in a reminiscent and reflec- 
tive mood he spoke of his family and of 
his work. He asked about how things 
were going on the floor of the Senate. 
I said, “We are getting along pretty 
well. LEvVERETT SALTONSTALL is carrying 
on fine. The boys are all pitching in and 
doing well, but we do miss our quarter- 
back.” 

A twinkle came into his eyes and per- 
haps a tear. He said, “It is nice of you 
to say that, Francis.” 

Ken appreciated the love that his 
friends had for him but he himself was 
a great friend to others. He had the 
ability to take a deep personal interest in 
others and to make them feel that their 
problems were his problems and their 
concerns his concerns. He was thought- 
ful of others even when in great per- 
sonal discomfort. 

This was so well illustrated by what I 
understand occurred only a few short 
minutes before he passed away. While 
he was receiving oxygen one of his assist- 
ants said, “We are doing everything 
we can, Ken.” With his characteristic 
smile, he said, “That’s fine.” And a mo- 
ment or two later he was gone. 

It was that smile on his face we saw 
when we looked at him for the last time 
in Pawnee City. That smile, KEn 
WHERRY’s smile, will be remembered by 
every Member of this body. 

As he talked to me that day before his 
operation he told me of his affection for 
his family and of his pride in their ac- 
complishments. He spoke of his wife, 
their son, and their daughter. He said 
that when he got out of the hospital he 
wanted to go to his home across the river 
in Alexandria, and spend the time there 
with his family until the opening of the 
present session, and be fresh and strong 
for the work ahead. 

He wanted to carry on his work. That 
work was so admirably described by the 
senior Senator from Nebraska [My. 
BuTLeR] as he reviewed the causes for 
which KENNETH WHERRY gave his energy 
and strength. 

That was his ambition and his hope— 
to carry on. The only thing for the rest 
of us to do is to dedicate ourselves to 
carry on the fight for the courageous 
Americanism which KEN WHERRY SO well 
expressed, and hope that when our sum- 
mons comes to join— 

The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall 
take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
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We, too, may go— 
Sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust * * * 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down— 


As KENNETH WHERRY did— 
to pleasant dreams. 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, when 
I think of one word—‘American”’—I 
always think of KENNETH WHERRY. His 
country was not only first in his 
thoughts; it, ony, was in his heart. He 
was wholly of and for his homeland. 
He had its weakness and its strength; 
he had its bubbling vitality, its open- 
hearted generosity, its optimism, its 
simplicity, its frankness, its capacity, its 
conceits, and its deep abiding faith. 
The world is a finer, fresher place to me 
because I was given to know KENNETH 
Spicer WHERRY, American. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
should like to acd my voice to the well- 
deserved tributes which have been paid 
to one of the greatest Americans and 
Senators I have ever known. There is 
very little that can be added to what 
has been said. Su ‘ice it to say that the 
Senate has lost heavily, America has lost 
heavily, and the free world has lost 
heavily by the death of Senator WHERRY. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. “resident, to have 
known KENNETH WHERR~ was a pleasure, 
and to have his trust and respect was 
an honor indeed. KENNETH WHERRY 
was well-loved by my people in Idaho, 
among whom he had frequently visited. 
He was loved by the junior Senator from 
Idaho. Few people will ever know of 
the many acts of kindness, consideration, 
respect, and love that he evidenced to- 
ward me. ; 

I mey say, for all the younger Mem- 
bers of this great body, that in the per- 
sonality, character, and attainments of 
KENNETH WHERRY there were many 
things to admire. 

As has been st-ted by my colleagues, 
he was a very deeply religious and pro- 
found man. Every Member of this body 
and every other man who knew KENNETH 
Wuenrry respected him for the deep and 
abiding faith which he had in the great 
Supreme Being. 

Mr. President, I was honored to be 
one of the Members of this body to be 
designated to go to Pawnee City, Nebr., 
to attend as a representative of the Sen- 
ate the last rites for our great friend. 

We left Washington on a beautiful, 
sunny day. The weather report stated 
that we would have sunny weather all 
the way to Nebraska. After we stopped 
in Indianapolis, ‘2 pick up the senior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPEeiarT], 
and again flew toward Nebraska, it was 
necessary for us to fly through the over- 
cast by instruments for the remainder 
of the trip to Offutt Field, Nebr. It 
seemed to all of us in the airplane that 
the world had indeed become overcast. 
As we arrived in the beautiful city of 
Omaha, and met face to face and man 
to man the friends of KENNETH WHERRY, 
a deep sadness came over us all. 

It seemed to us that Nebraska had 
received a stroke from which it could 
never recover. We visited with the 
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many friends who came to pay their last 
respects to the memory of KENNETH 
WHERRY. 

As has been related by my colleagues, 
we went to beautiful little Pawnee City. 
There we heard America speaking in 
tribute to that noble statesman and great 
friend. I would that all of my colleagues 
could have been there. They would be 
greater Americans and better Senators as 
a result. 

To Pawnee City came the people who 
had known Senator Wuerry. All of 
them wanted to be of help to Mrs. 
Wherry. America was really speaking. 
We went into the beautiful church, which 
Ken helped to build. There we witnessed 
the greatest funeral service I had ever 
attended in my life, conducted by the 
Reverend Dr. George Docherty, of the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

I may say, Mr. President, to best iden- 
tify KENNETH WHERRY and his thinking 
and his spirit, that those of us who heard 
Dr. Docherty will never forget what he 
said when he related that only 2 days 
before the death of Senator WHERRy he 
had gone to his bedside, and as he viewed 
the pain-wracked body of our great 
friend, had said, “Senator, you are look- 
ing fine.” 

Ken WHeERRY replied, “Thanks, Rever- 
end Decherty. You are looking like a 
million dollars yourself.” 

Then I like, too, the words of the 
Reverend Docherty in his last tribute to 
Senator WuHerry, when he related the 
message of the President of the United 
States to Senator WHerry. After a bitter 
debate upon a controversial! bill President 
Truman said to KENNETH WHeErRY, “Sen- 
ator WHERRY, politically we are as far 
apart as the poles, but I am never bitter 
when I know that I am opposed by a 
man who is as honest as you are and be- 
lieves in his cause as you do.” 

Yes, the Nation has lost a great ser- 
vant. Nebraska will never replace him. 
He will never be replaced in this body. 
As I have stated, Senators will never 
know what a friend the younger Members 
of this body lost in the death of Senator 
WHERRY. 

May God bless and comfort his lovely 
widow, his children, and his grandchil- 
dren. They know that they have strong 
friends on whom to rely in the Members 
of this body and the working people of 
the United States Senate. 

Mr. HENDRICxSON. Mr. President, 
the junior Senator from New Jersey has 
known many great figuies in public life, 
but I am sure that I never knew any 
public figure who possessed as many fine 
qualities as did KENNETH WHERRY. 

Like all my colleagues, Mr. President, 
I mourn his loss today; but I take com- 
fort in the fact that he has left behind 
him so much love, so much affection, and 
so much inspiration. As long as I sit in 
this body, I shall always see KEn WHERRY 
as he flashed back and forth from his 
desk through the main doors, to attend 
to the needs of other responsibilities off 
the floor; and I shall ever hear his voice 
as he said to me on frequent occasions 
over the past 3 years, “Watch that chair.” 
Mr. President, that will always be a sym- 
bol to me. As I continue my service in 
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the Senate of the United States, I shall 
always hear that voice say, “Watch that 
chair”; and as I hear again and again 
those words, I shall ever try to be a bet- 
ter Senator. 

Mr. President, I have been inspired 
today by the great, fitting, and well- 
earned tributes which have been paid to 
KENNETH WHERRY. As I think of these 
tributes, I hope that over the years ahead 
a’! of us will remember every word of 
them, and then will translate into a 
course of positive constructive action the 
fine expressions of emotion which were 
responsible for these inspiring utter- 
@.1CeS. 

I know that what Ken WuHerry would 
have us do as we pay these tributes is 
to have us go forth from this session 
resolved that in all the sessions in the 
future all of us will be better Senators 
because of our associations with this very 
great American. 

I, too, join my colleagues in express- 
ing my deepest sympathy to that great 
lady, his widow, who has suffered with us 
and with the country this tragic loss. 

As my colleagues have loved KEN 
Wuerry, I, too, loved KEN WHERRY; and 
I shall ever love his memory. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I do 
not like to let this opportunity pass by 
without expressing my sincere and deep 
regret for the death and loss of our friend 
and neighbor, KENNETH WHERRY. 

I learned to know him many years ago, 
and I observed his rise in national poli- 
tics. I always felt that so long as we have 
in places of authority, in places of public 
trust in this Nation, men of the type of 
Senator WHERRY we need have no fear 
for the future of our great country. 

Ken was not oniy a neighbor; he was 
a very close personal friend of mine. The 
announcement of his death came to me 
by radio as Mrs. Carlson and I were on 
the Atlantic Ocean returning from a trip 
to Europe. We were shocked and grieved, 
of course, beyond words, because when 
we left we did not realize the seriousness 
of his illness. 

There are many things in this life that 
we do not understand. Among them is 
the passing of KEN WuHerrY, his being 
taken from us at a time when it seemed 
a_ though his life was at its zenith and 
when he could be of the greatest service 
to his Nation. 

I think it can be said of him that truly 
the world is a better place for his having 
passed through it. I wish to say, Mr. 
President, that my associations with him 
were most pleasant and I am going to 
miss his fine personality and his helpful 
advice. 

To Mrs. Wherry and to the children 
and grandchildren of this great man I 
express my sincere and deepest sym- 
pathy. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, it is not 
possible to join this company today 
without feeling keenly and very deeply 
the absence of KENNETH WHERRY, 2@ 
friend for whom I held a full measure of 
respect, admiration, and affection. I do 
not miss him primarily because he was 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Nebraska and the leader of the minor- 
ity. I miss him most because of what 
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he was, a real man and a singular indi- 
vidual for whom there is no replacement. 

ZEN WHERRY was a great American 
because he could be trusted and becaus2 
he was unafraid. 

I shall always remain grateful to Ken 
Wuerry for the precious memories he 
left to me and to countless others. There 
was the warmth of his friendship, the 
boldness and strength of his convictions, 
the fearlessness of his assaults against 
the opposition, the graciousness with 
which he suffered defeats, the fairness 
with which he treated friend and enemy 
alike, and his devotion to his family and 
to his Ged. 

KEN WHERRY was taken from us in the 
prime of his capacity, but he had lived a 
full and honest life. His energy was of 
such a character that he shared his 
every virtue with all of those with whom 
he came in contact. I am privileged to 
have been his friend. Through this in- 
adequate but heartfelt word, I want 
Marjorie Wherry, his wife and the 
mother of his splendid children, to know 
how an intimate friend and devoted 
admirer from the State of Washington 
feels about Ken Wuerry, her husband. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
loved KENNETH WHERRY, and I shall 
always revere his memory because he 
was an outstanding American patriot 
who had dedicated his life to the service 
of his God, his country, and his fellow 
man. ; 

This outpouring of tributes today by 
his colleagues reminds us that what we 
have done for ourselves alone dies with 
us, but what we have done for others and 
for the world remains and is immortal. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I rise to 
join with those of my colleagues who 
have paid tribute to a great friend and 
a great American. 

I was privileged to sit in this seat and 
watch KENNETH WHERRY perform his 
services as minority leader. As I stand 
here today, I seem to feel that he had 
much of the spirit of Lincoln. Lincoln 
had a sense of humor which stood him 
in good stead in every crisis. As has 
been so well stated today by the Senator 
from North Dakota, KEN WuHERRY had 
that humor. He never lost his mental 
poise. His laugh was a tonic. 

KENNETH WHERRY also had another 
quality of Lincoln’s: Ken was as Lincoln 
was, a praying man. I have talked with 
him at times about the significance of 
prayer. Yes, Mr. President, as has been 
stated here today so many times, KEN- 
NETH WHERRY was a great Christian. He 
sensed the vitality of the Christian 
principles and he lived them. 

KENNETH WHERRY had a third quality 
of Lincoln’s. It has been stressed here 
time and time again, so I shall not re- 
peat that tribute, except to say that 
KENNETH WHERRY loved the Republic. 
He loved the Republic, and he sensed 
what that meant—a government with a 
constitution, a government-with a bill of 
rights, a government functioning with 
its checks and balances, so that power 
was not centralized; rather, it was 
checked. 

Mr. President, KEN Wuerry is not 
dead, he had simply gone on ahead in 
the journey which we all must take. To 


his dear family, I close my brief emarks 
with this poem, which expresses my faith 
about the subject called death regard- 
ing which we sermonize somuch. There 
is no death. The real man, the soul of 
man, does not die; he merely lays aside 
the outer shell. Here is what Nancy 
Byrd Turner said: 
DEaTH Is A Door 
Death is only an old door 
Set in a garden wall; 
Oa gentle hinges it gives, at dusk 
When the thrushes call. 
Along the lintel are green leaves, 
Beyond the light lies still; 
Very willing and weary feet. 
Go over that sill. 


There is nothing to trouble any heart; 
Nothing to hurt at all. 

Death is only a quiet door 
In an old wall. 


Oh, yes, in a sense human existence 
is the great enigma, but to men of faith, 
to men like KEN WuerRY, this life'is but 
a link in the eternal chain. KEN WHERRY 
is carrying on now, nobly and ably, as he 
carried on here. 

Mr. MARTIN. Myr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the splendid 
tributes that have been paid in this 
Chamber to a great American statesman 
and patriot, our colleague and my very 
good friend, KEN WHERRY. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly my 
deep feeling of personal loss. In his 
death the Nation has lost an able, loyal, 
and courageous soldier who gave his life 
in battle for the principles in which he 
believed and which he held dear. 

Ken VW/HERRY was a dynamic, energetic, 
and tireless fighter on the: side of real 
Americanism. He revered the sacred 
ideals upon which our Nation was found- 
ed and the historic landmarks of our 
Nation’s greatness. 

A little less than 3 years ago he gra- 
ciously accepted an invitation from my 
friends and neighbors to come to Penn- 
sylvania and to address a dinner being 
given in my home town of Washington. 

It was my privilege to accompany Sen- 
ator and Mrs. WHERRY on that trip and 
at his request we went a considerable 
distance out of our way to visit the bat- 
tlefield at Gettysburg. 

Again when he reached western Penn- 
sylvania he expressed a desire to visit the 
old Fort Pitt Blockhouse at Pittsburgh. 
He displayed a keen interest in the his- 
toric events which centered about Fort 
Pitt and the battles which not only de- 
cided the future of the North American 
Continent but also the destiny of two 
European empires. 

Ken WHERRY’s stalwart Americanism 
was firmly established on a profound ap- 
preciation of our history and unswerv- 
ing loyalty to the principles of social and 
political justice which are the founda- 
tion of the American Constitution. 

His distinguished career will be an 
everlasting inspiration for future gen- 
erations. 

I join with his friends and colleagues 
in extending my deepest sympathy to his 
wife and his children, 

(On request of Mr. Bripces, and by 
unanimous consent, the following re- 
marks, subsequently delivered by Mr. 
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SEATON, were ordered to be transposed 
to this point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. SEATON. Mr. President, it is with 
deep emotion that I take the floor and 
speak for the first time as a Member of 
this distinguished body. 

The grief which Members of the 
United States Senate experienced over 
the death of Senator KENNETH S. 
Wuerry is shared by myself and all who 
knew him by personal association or 
merely by name and record. It is my 
wish to be associated with the tributes 
which are being paid today to the mem- 
ory of KEN WHERRY. 

Senators, he was your colleague and 
earned the abiding affection which you 
hold for him with no regard for party 
label. We Nebraskans were proud to 
claim him as one of cur own; one, who 
by his dynamic energy and his unselfish 
service will always be known as among 
the great statesmen to be produced by 
Nebraska. 

All who knew KENNETH WHERRY—and 
those were of countless number—honor 
his career of public service; his fair and 
just dealing among men; his unswerving 
loyalties to those things in which he be- 
lieved, and his exemplary life as a Chris- 
tian, a husband, a father, and a neighbor. 

The loss which has been sustained by 
the Nation in the passing of Senator 
Wuerry has been shared in direct pro- 
portion by his own community of Pawnee 
City and by the State of Nebraska. 

Many who disagreed with KENNETH 
WHeERRY will join together with his most 
intimate political associates in deploring 
that death cut so short the service of a 
man who fearlessly and ably served his 
own honest beliefs. Men of honest con- 
victions and ability to serve those con- 
victions are a precious ingredient in the 
formula of a free and representative 
government. 

To my mind, there can be only one 
Senator KENNETH WHERRY of Nebraska. 
He cannot be replaced. One may suc- 
ceed him in the office of Senator from 
Nebraska, but his record and career will 
stand unique and complete. 

For myself, Iam humbly sincere when 
I say for the people of Nebraska that 
KENNETH WHERRY earned in rivh meas- 
ure the accolade: 


Well done, thou good and faithful servant. 


It is my belief that the story of Sena- 
tor WHERRY’s service will be an ever- 
glowing source of inspiration. He dedi- 
cated his life to public service, to the 
problems of his city, his State, and 
Nation. 

We need men who strive to maintain 
the dignity of the individual and the 
preservation of opportunity in individual 
enterprise as much today as we needed 
those who founded this Republic on the 
basic concept that men can only be free 
and equal in a representative and limited 
government. 

The wisdom of our founding fathers 
and the contributions of other sincere 
and effective patriots vyho followed them 
in the national public service, give us 
clear guideposts toward the solution of 
the problems which beset us today and 
will challenge us in the future. 
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Senator WHERRY was one of those; he 
was a leader and a man of action. 

It does not seem to me that it is at all 
important that there were times when 
his policies and recommendations were 
adopted while at other times they were 
not followed. : 

We all know there are those here today 
who sometimes found themselves in 
sharp disagreement with him. As a 
matter of record, he and I did not always 
agree. But never once was our personal 
friendship endangered nor was there ever 
an occasion to question his sincerity or 
his integrity. 

What is important is the fact that 
Senator WHERRY was provocative. He 
inspired men to think things through. 
He encourarced men by the very honesty 
of his own convictions. He led men by 
the sheer force of his own great per- 
sonality. 

The record of the service of Senator 
Wuerry has been concluded, but his ex- 
ample and his influence will be enduring. 
His contributions to the well-being and 
progress of his State and his Nation are 
his monument. These we can honestly 
praise and cher:sh always. ; 

The great personal loss which has been 
inflicted upon the family of Senator 
Wherry is cushioned by the satisfaction 
that their husband and father brought 
honor to his family by his service and 
devotion to his Nation. 

And so, Mr. President, as I begin my 
service in this greatest of all legislative 
bodies, I am thankful for the honor and 
the opportunity which are mine. At the 
same time, I must confess a sense of 
deepest humility. It is my objective to 
discharge my duty to the best of my abil- 
ity, and with faithfulness to my con- 
stituency and ray personal convictions. 
In that way I shall seek, insofar as it is 
within my power, to emulate the late 
junior Senator from Nebraska, whose 
memory we honor upon this occasion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the resolution offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Butter]. 
If no other Senator wishes to address the 
Senate, the Chair would ask the in- 
dulgence of the Senate for a moment, 
in order that he may express briefly a 
word of grief and of tribute. 

I suppose it is well recognized here 
that Senator WHErRRy and I frequently 
disagreed in regard both to domestic 
policy and foreign policy. During the 
time I was majority leader of the Sen- 
ate, he occupied an important position 
as whip of the minority side; and he 
frequently occupied the position of act- 
ing minority leader, in which position 
he and I sat opposite each other across 
the aisle. I was a very great friend of 
Senator "WHERRY, notwithstanding our 
differences of opinion. Both of us being 
men of intense conviction, our views 
sometimes clashed in heated debate here 
on the floor, although that heat never 
served to destroy or abate our personal 
friendship, because we had very many 
pleasant hours together in personal con- 
versation and discussion. 

Frequently I moved over to the side 
of the minority to sit by him; frequently 
he reversed the process and moved over 
to the side of the majority, to sit by me. 
We proceeded to converse about men 


and events; and it may be fortunate for 
both of us that the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp did not always record what we 
had to say in regard to both men and 
events. 

I think I became more intimately ac- 
quainted with Senator WHeErRry when, at 
the request of the American commander 
in chief in Europe in April 1945, Con- 
gress appointed a joint committee to 
visit the atrocity camps which had been 
uncovered in Germany. I was chair- 
man of that joint committee. Senator 
WuHeErRRY was a member of it. I think 
there were 12 of us altogether, 6 from 
each House. We immediately dispatched 
ourselves, because it was not possible to 
keep those camps open indefinitely, and 
it was desired that we see them before 
they had to be cleaned up. The first 
camp we visited was Buchenwald, just 
outside the city of Weimar. It was a 
very revolting sight which met our eyes; 
yet, notwithstanding that, Senator 
WHERRY was somewhat skeptical as to 
whether it was really representative of 
the camps which we were supposed to 
visit. The second camp we visited was 
Nordheim. The-third was Dachau, just 
outside Munich. So revolting had these 
scenes been to us, to our eyes and to our 
very spirits, that when we finished the 
third inspection, Senator WuHerry said, 
“T have seen all I want to see. You may 
go back to write your report, and I will 
sign it.” He was shocked by what he 
saw, as we all were. I mention the 
circumstances in order to emphasize the 
fact that though at first he was a little 
skeptical as to whether the first camp 
he saw was representative, yet when he 
saw the accumulation of revolting evi- 
dence he was willing to accept what he 
had seen and what we had all seen, and 
to have the report written upon it. 

I was shocked frankly when I heard of 
his death. I knew that for several weeks 
prior to the adjournment of Congress 
he had been ill, but I did not realize that 
his illness was so serious. When I heard 
the news of his death, Mrs. Barkley and 
I were in Tokyo, having just returned 
from Korea. I was deeply shocked. I 
sent a message of condolence and sym- 
pathy to his wife, and I made a brief 
statement for the press. 

Much has been said here today about 
the goodness of Senator WHERRY. There 
was an innate goodness of his heart. 
Sometimes in the debates and clashes 
here in the Senate, by reason of the deep 
convictions which men entertain, that 
goodness does not always show upon the 
surface; but it was in the heart of Sena- 
tor Wuerry in abundance. 

A great Frenchman, nearly a century 
and a quarter ago, came to the United 
States to study American institutions— 
Alexis de Tocqueville. He wrote an out- 
standing work on American institutions, 
which he called Democracy in America. 
It has been nearly a century and a quar- 
ter since he wrote that great book. In 
it somewhere—and I do not attempt to 
quote it accurately, because it has been 
sometime since I read it—he described 
his search for the greatness of America. 
He said: 

I sought it in her broad rivers and deep 
harbors; I did not find it there. I sought it 
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in her majestic mountains, her friendly for- 
ests, and her roiling plains; I did not find 
it there. I sought it in her great financial 
and industrial institutions; and I did not 
find it there. I sought it amid her churches, 
where from thundering pulpits divines 
preached to listening audiences the Gospel 
of religion: there I found the source of 
America’s greatness. 

America is great— 


Said he— 


because America is good. She will be great 
as long <s she is good. When she ceases to be 
good, she will cease to be great. 


It is not the duty of pulpiteers alone 
to keep America good. It is peculiarly 
the duty of men who are trusted by the 
American people that, in addition to 
whatever wisdom they may possess, they 
shall also possess goodness, and that 
through their private lives and their 
private conduct, as well as through their 
public record and their public ccnduct, 
they shall keep America good, in order 
that she may continue to be great. 

Senator WHERRY was a good man; he 
was genuinely good. He was sympa- 
thetic, he was lovable, and he loved 
men—those with whom he differed, as 
much, sometimes, as those with whom he 


reed. 

So, while mourning his death as a 
former colleague, I am glad to be able 
to pay this brief tribute not only to his 
work, his personality, his intense convic- 
tions, and his loyalty to those convic- 
tions, but to his goodness as a man. 
After all, the greatest tribute that can 
be paid a man is a tribute to his good- 
ness, It is the duty of a statesman to be 
as wise as possible, but goodness takes 
no second place. I join in the tributes 
that have been paid to the late Senator 
WHERRY. 

The question is on agreeing to the res- 
olution offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

The resolution was unanimously 
agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that 
a quorum of the House is present and 
that the House is ready to proceed with 
business. 

The message also informed the Sen- 
ate that a committee of three Members 
had been appointed by the Speaker on 
the part of the House of Representatives 
to join with a committee on the part 
of the Senate to notify the President 
of the United States that a quorum of 
each House had assembled and Congress 
was ready to receive any communication 
that he may be pleased to make. 


SENATOR FROM NEBRASKA 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I send to the desk the certificate 
of appointment by the Governor of Ne- 
braska of the Honorable Frep A. SEATON 
to be United States Senator from that 
State to succeed the late Senator Ken- 
neth S. Wherry. I send the certificate 
to the desk and ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The certifi- 
cate will be read. 
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- The legislative clerk read as follows:.- 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Lincoln. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of the 
United States and the laws of the State of 
Nebraska, I, Val Peterson, the Governor of 
said State, do hereby appoint FreD A. SEATON 
a Senator from said State to represent said 
State in the Senate of the United States 
until the vacancy therein, caused by the 
death of Kenneth S. Wherry, is filled by elec- 
tion, as provided by law. 

Witness: His excellency our Governor Val 
Peterson, and our seal hereto affixed at Lin- 
coln, this 10th day of December, in the year 
of our Lord 1951. 

VAL PETERSON, 
Governor, 
By the Governor: 
[SEAL] JaMEs S. PITTENGER, 
Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The certifi- 
cate will be filed. 

If the Senator designate is ready to 
take the oath, he may come forward and 
do so. 

Mr. SEATON, escorted by Mr. BuTLEr, 
advanced to the desk; and the oath of 
office, prescribed by law, was adminis- 
tered to him by the Vice President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
junior Senator from Nebraska wish to 
be recognized? 

Mr. SEATON. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is recognized. 

(Mr. SEATON addressed the Senate in 
tribute to the late Senator Wherry.) 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the remarks 
of the junior Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. SEATON] appear in the RecorpD with 
the other remarks on the late Senator 
Wherry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(Mr. SEATON’s remarks appear on p. 12 
of today’s REcorD.) 


DEATH OF MRS. LORETTA TOBEY 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I re- 
gret to announce the death of Mrs. Lor- 
etta Tobey, the beloved wife of my col- 
league. I know I express the views of 
all Members of this body when I extend 
to Senator TosBEy and to the members of 
his family our deepest sympathy. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
join with my colleague, the distinguished 
minority leader, in his remarks with ref- 
erence to the death of the beloved wife 
of the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. ToBey]. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. McFARLAND submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 232) which was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 


Resolved, That a committee consisting of 
two Senators be appointed to join such com- 
mittee as may be appointed by the House of 
Representatives to wait upon the President 
of the United States and inform him that 
@ quorum of each House is assembled and 
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that the Congress is ready to receive any 
communication he may be pleased to make. 


Under the foregoing resolution, the 
Vice President appointed Mr. McFarLanpD 
and Mr. Bripces the committee on the 
part of the Senate. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. McFARLAND submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 233), which 
was read, considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to. 

Resolved, That the Secretary inform the 
House of Representatives that a quorum of 
the Senate is assembled and that the Senate 
is ready to proceed to business. 


HOUR OF DAILY MEETING 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 234), which 
was read, considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting 
of the Senate be 12 o’clock meridian, unless 
otherwise ordered. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. McFARLAND and Mr. BRIDGES 
advanced to the center of the aisle, and 
Mr. McFartanp said: Mr. President, the 
committee appointed by the Vice Presi- 
dent to wait upon the President of the 
United States and inform him that the 
Congress has assembled and is ready to 


receive any communication he might be 
pleased to make to it report that they 
have performed that duty, and that the 
President has indicated a desire to ad- 
dress a joint meeting of the House and 
the Senate tomorrow, January 9, at 
12:30 o’clock. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 


House had agreed to a concurrent reso-. 


lution (H. Con. Res. 173) providing that 
the two Houses of Congress assemble in 
the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives on Wednesday, January 9, 1952, at 
12:30 o’clock in the afternoon, for the 
purpose of receiving such communica- 
tions as the President of the United 
States shall be pleased to make to them, 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a concurrent 
resolution coming over from the House 
of Representatives, which will be read. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 173) was read, considered by 
unanimous consent, and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives on Wednesday, 
January 9, 1952, at 12:30 o’clock in the after- 
noon, for the purpose of receiving such com- 
munications as the President of the United 
States shall be pleased to make to them. 


January 8 


ADJOURNMENT OUT OF RESPECT TO THE 
MEMORY OF THE LATE SENATOR 
WHERRY 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a further mark of respect to the 
memory of our colleague, the late junior 
Senator from Nebraska, Mr. WuHeErryY, I 
move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o’clock, noon, tomorrow. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 2 o’clock and 1 minute p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, JANUARY 8, 1952 


This being the day fixed by. Public 
Law 244, Eighty-second Congress, en- 
acted pursuant to the twentieth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, for the meet- 
ing of the second session of the Eighty- 
second Congress, the Members of the 
House of Representatives of the Eighty- 
second Congress met in their Hall, and 
at 12 o’clock noon were called to order 
by the Speaker, Hon. Sam Raysurn, a 
Representative from the State of Texas. 

The Chapiain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou Ancient of Days, by whose 
mercies we are spared and by whose 
power we are sustained, grant that this 
new year, in government and in private 
life, may be radiant and glorious with 
moral and spiritual significance. 

As we walk and work together in the 
fields of time and the temporal way we 
seek to achieve in character and in serv- 
ice that which is eternal and beyond all 
the years. 

Show us how we may cultivate and 
bring to fulfillment and fruition humani- 
ty’s longings and aspirations for world 
peace and a finer social order. 

We pray that there may be channeled 
and mediated unto us and through us 
a larger measure of faith and hope, of 
confidence and courage, of devotion and 
integrity as we lay hold of tasks and 
problems which demand the consecra- 
tion of our noblest manhood and wom- 
anhood. 

May our President, our Speaker, and 
the Members of Congress daily take coun- 
sel with the God of all wisdom for Thou 
alone canst make them equal to the 
duties and responsibilities of their high 
vocation. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


RESIGNATION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation as a Member 
of Congress: 

DECEMBER 30, 1951. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I wrote you on No- 
vember 26, 1951, advising you that I had 
transmitted my resignation as a Member of 
Congress to the Governor of the State of 
New York to take effect on December 31, 
1951. 
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I have since been informed by the secre- 
tary to the Gavernor that the laws of the 
State of New York do not permit a resigna- 
tion by a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to take effect at a future date. 
The resignation must be effective immediate- 
ly. For this reason I have requested that 
my former resignation be considered a nul- 
lity and have transmitted another resigna- 
tion today. A copy of this resignation is 
enclosed. 

May I again thank you for all your kind- 
ness to me and wish you a happy and blessed 


New Year. 


Sincerely yours, 


VINCENT, 


T. Vincent Quinn, 
Member of Congress. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call 
the roll to develop whether or not a 


quorum is present. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members answered to their 


names; 


Aandahl 
Abernethy 
Addonizio 
Albert 
Allen, Calif. 
Allen, La. 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Angell 
Arends 
Aspinall 
Auchincloss 
Ayres 
Baker 
Bakewell 
Baring 
Bates, Ky. 
Bates, Mass. 
Beall 
Beamer 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bender 


Bennett, Fla. 


Bentsen 
Berry 
Betts 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Boggs, Del. 
Bolling 
Bonner 
Bosone 
Boykin 
Bramblett 
Bray 
Brehm 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 
Brownson 
Bryson 
Buchanan 
Buckley 
Budge 
Burdick 
Burleson 
Burnside 
Burton 
Bush 
Butler 
Byrne, N. ¥. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Camp 
Cannon 
Carlyle 
Carnahan 
Celler 
Chatham 
Chelf 
Chiperfield 
Chudofft 
Church 
Clemente 
Clevenger 
Cole, Kans. 
Cole, N. ¥. 


[Roll No. 1] 


Colmer 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Cotton 
Coudert 
Cox 
Crosser 
Crumpacker 
Cunningham 
Curtis, Nebr. 
Dague 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Davis, Wis. 
Deane 
DeGraffenried 
Delaney 
Dempsey 
Denny 
Denton 
Devereux 
D’Ewart 
Dingell 
Dolliver 
Dondero 
Donohue 
Donovan 
Dorn 
Doughton 
Doyle 
Durham 
Eaton 
Eberharter 
Elston 
Engle 
Evins 
Palion 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Fernandez 
Fine 
Fisher 
Flood 
Forand 
Ford 
Forrester 
Frazier 
Fulton 
Gamble 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
George 
Golden 
Gordon 
Gore 
Graham 
Granahan 
Grant 
Green 
Greenwood 
Gross 
Gwinn 
Hale 
Hall, 
Leonard W. 
Halleck 
Hand 
Harden 
Hardy 


Harris 
Harrison, Wyo. 
Harvey 
Hays, Ark- 
Hays, Ohio 
Hedrick 
Heller 
Herlong 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hill 
Hillings 
Hinshaw 
Hoeven 
Heffman, Mich. 
Holmes 
Hope 
Horan 
Howell 
Hull 
Hunter 
Tkard 
Jackson, Calif. 
Jackson, Wash, 
James 
Javits 
Jenkins 
Jensen 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Jones, 
Hamilton C. 
Jones, 
Woodrow W. 
Judd 
Karsten, Mo. 
Kean 
Kearney 
Kearns 
Keating 
Kee 
Kelley, Pa. 
Keogh 
Kerr 
Kilburn 
Kilday 
Kirwan 
Klein 
Kluczynski 
Lane 
Lanham 
Lantaff 
Larcade 
Latham 
LeCompte 
Lind 
Lovre 
Lucas 
McConnell 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McGregor 
MeGuire 
McKinnon 
McMillan 
McMullen 
McVey 
Machrowicz 
Mack, Wash. 
Madden 


Magee 
Mahon 
Mansfield 
Marshall 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass. 
Mason 
Meader 
Merrow 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Miller, N. Y. 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Morano 
Morgan 
Morris 
Multer 
Murdock 
Murphy 
Nelson 
Nicholson 
Norblad 
O’Brien, 11. 


O’Brien, Mich. 


O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Ostertag 
O'Toole 
Passman 
Patman 
‘Patten, 
Patterson 
Perkins 
Philbin 
Phillips 
Pickett 
Poage 
Polk 
Potter 
Poulson 
Powell 
Preston 
Price 
Priest 
Prouty 


Rabaut 
Radwan 
Rains 
Ramsay 
Rankin 
Reams 
Reed, Til. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rees, Kans. 
Regan 
Rhodes 
Ribicof® 
Richards 
Riehlman 
Riley 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Robeson 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 


Rogers, Mass. 


Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Sadlak 

St. George 
Saylor 
Sehwabe 
Scudder 
Secrest 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 
Sheppard 
Short 

Sikes 
Simpson, Ill. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Sittler 


Smith, Kans. 


Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
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Stanley 
Steed 
Stigler 
Stockman 
Sutton 
Taber 
Talle 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Thompson, 
Mich. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thornberry 
Trimble 
Vail 
Van Pelt 
Van Zandt 
Velde 
Vinson 
Vorys 
Vursell 
Walter 
Watts 
Weichel 
Werdel 
Wharton 
Wheeler 
Whitten 
Wickersham 
Widnall 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, Miss. 
Williams, N. Y. 
Willis 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winstead 
Withrow 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Wood, Ga. 
Wood, Idaho 
Woodruff 
Yorty 
Zablocki 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 344 
Members have answered to their names, 


a quorum. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE CLERK OF 


THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 


the following communications from the - 


Clerk of the House: 


January 3, 1952. 


The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Str: From the secretary of state of the 
State of Nebraska, I have received the certifi- 
cate of election of the Honorable R. D. Har- 
RISON as a Representative-elect to the Eighty- 
second Congress from the Third Congres- 
sional District of that State, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of the Honor- 
able Karl Stefan. 

Very truly yours, 
RaLPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


DECEMBER 7, 1951. 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: A certificate of election in due form 
of law, showing the election of the Hon- 
orable FraNK C. OSMERs, JR., aS @ Repre- 
sentative-elect to the Eighty-second Con- 
gress from the Ninth Congressional District 
of the State of New Jersey, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of the Honorable 
Harry L. Towe, has been received and is on 
file in this office. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


DecemsBer 3, 1951. 
The honorable the Speaker, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: A certificate of election in due form 
of law, showing the election of the Honor- 
able Kart C. Kine as a Representative-elect 
to the Ejighty-second Congress from the 
Eighth Congressional District of the Com- 
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monwealth of Pennsylvania, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of the Honorable 
Albert C. Vaughn, has been received and is 
on file in this office. 
Very truly yours, 
RatPH R. ROBERTs, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


DECEMBER 3, 1951. 
The honorable the SpraKker, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: A certificate of election in due form 
of law, showing the election of the Honorable 
JOSEPH L. CaRRIGG as a Representative-elect 
to the Eighty-second Congress from the 
Fourteenth Congressional District of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of the Hon- 
orable Wilson D. Gillette, has been received 
and is on file in this office. 

Very truly yours, 
RaLPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


DEcEMBER 3, 1951. 
The honorable the Speaker, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: A certificate of election in due form 
of law, showing the election of the Honorable 
Paut F. SCHENCK as a Representative-elect to 
the Eighty-second Congress from the Third 
Congressional District of the State of Ohio, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of the Honorable Edward Breen, is on file 
in this office. 

Very truly yours, 
RatPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


NOVEMBER 1, 1951. 
The honorable the Speaker, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: A certificate of eleetion in due form 
of law, showing the election of the Honorable 
Cuirrrorp G. MCINTIRE as a Representative- 
elect to the Eighty-second Congress from the 
Third Congressional District of the State of 
Maine to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of the Honorable Frank Fellows, is on file 
in this office. 

Very truly yours, 
RatPH R. RoBeRrTs, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS 


Messrs. Harrison of Nebraska, OsMERS, 
Kine of Pennsylvania, Carricc, ScRENCK, 
and McINnTIRE appeared at the bar of the 
House and took the oath of office. 


PROVIDING FOR. RECESS TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Wednes- 
day, January 9, 1952, it may be in order 
for the Speaker to declare a recess at any 
time subject to the call of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution (H. Res. 482) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

; The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
OWS: 


Resolved, That a committee of three Mem- 
bers be appointed by the Speaker on the 
part of the House of Representatives to join 
with a committee on the part of the Senate, 
to notify the President of the United States 
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that a quorum of each House has a .embled 
and Congress is ready to receive any commu- 
nication that he may be pleased to make. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the committee on the part 
of the House the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack], the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. DoucH- 
Ton], and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Martin]. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE SENATE 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution (H. Res. 483) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House in- 
form the Senate that a quorum of the 


House is present and that the House is ready 
to proceed with business. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


DAILY HOUR OF MEETING 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I offer a res- 
olution (H. Res. 484) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That until otherwise ordered, 
the daily hour of meeting of the House of 


Representatives shall be at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK OF 
THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

JANUARY 8, 1952. 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit here- 
with a sealed envelope addressed to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
from the President of the United States, re- 
ceived in the office of the Clerk at 11:30 a. m. 
on November 6, 1951, said to contain the 
thirteenth report to Congress of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. 

Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


(Sere 


THIRTEENTH REPORT OF THE ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 249) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

I am transmitting herewith the thir- 
teenth repert of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration created by the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1948 (Public Law 
472, 80th Cong.), approved April 3, 1948. 

The report covers activities under the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 (title 


I of Public Law 472), as amended, as well 
as the programs of economic aid in the 
general area of China under the China 
Area Aid Act (title II of Public Law 535, 
8ist Cong.), to the Republic of Korea 
under the provisions of the Foreign Aid 
Appropriation Act of 1949 (Public Law 
793, 80th Cong.) and Public Laws 430, 
447, and 535, Eighty-first Congress, to 
Yugoslavia under Public Law 329, 
Eighty-first Congress, as amended, and 
to India under Public Law 48, Eighty- 
second Congress. 

There is included in the appendix a 
summary of the status of the United 
States foreign-relief program (Public 
Law 84, 80th Cong.) and the United 

tates foreign-aid program (Public Law 
389, 80th Cong.). 

This report covers the quarter ended 
June 30, 1251. 


Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE Howse, November 6, 1951. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK OF 
THE HOUSE—CONTESTED ELECTION, 
MACY AGAINST GREENWOOD 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
which was read, and, tcgether with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on House Administration and 
ordered to be printed: 


JANUARY 8, 1952. 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: I have the honor to lay before the 
House of Representatives the contest for a 
seat in the House of Representatives from 
the First Congressional District of the State 
of New York, W. Kingsland Macy v. Ernest 
Greenwood, notice of which has been filed in 
the office of the Clerk of the House; and also 
transmit herewith original testimony, papers, 
and documents relating thereto. 

In compliance with the act approved March 
2, 1887, entitled “An act relating to contest- 
ed-election cases,” the Clerk has opened and 
printed the testimony in the above case, 
and such portions of the testimony as the 
parties in interest agreed upon or as seemed 
proper to the Clerk, after giving the requisite 
notices, have been printed and indexed to- 
gether with notice of contest, and the an- 
swer thereto and original papers and exhibits 
have been sealed up and are ready to be laid 
before the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

Two copies of the printed testimony in the 
aforesaid case have been mailed to the con- 
testant, and the same number to the con- 
testee, which, together with the briefs of the 
parties, will be laid before the Committee on 
House Administration, to which the case shall 
be referred. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker; your 
committee on the part of the House to 
join a like committee on the part of the 
Senate to notify the President of the 
United States that a quorum of each 
House has been assembled and is ready 
to receive any communication that he 
may be pleased to make has performed 
that duty. The President asked us to re- 
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port that he will be pleased to deliver his 
message at 12:30 o’clock p. m., January 
9, 1952, to a joint session of the two 
Houses. 


JOINT SESSION OF CONGRESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 173) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives (the Senate concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives on Wednes- 
day, January 9, 1952, at 12:30 o’clock in the 
afternoon, for the purpose of receiving such 
communications as the President of the 
United States shall be pleased to make to 
them. 


The concurrent 
agreed to. 


resolution was 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week and also next week may be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Davis of 
Georgia, for 3 weeks, on account of 
illness. 


JOINT SESSION 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make an announcement. 

After consultation with the majority 
and minority leaders, and remembering 
the terrific jams we have had upon the 
floor upon the occasion of appearances 
by the President of the United States at 
joint sessions of the Congress, with the 
consent and approval of the floor leaders, 
the Chair announces that on tomor- 
row the doors immediately opposite the 
Speaker will be open and the doors on 
the Speaker’s left and right, and none 
other. 

No one will be allowed upon the floor 
of the House during the joint session 
tomorrow who does not have the privi- 
lege of the floor. 


THE LATE HONORABLE KENNETH 
S. WHERRY 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have the privilege of 
extending in the body of the Recorp 
their own remarks concerning the life 
and character of the late Senator 
KENNETH S. WHERRY. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. It is my 
sad task to report to this House today 
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the passing of one of Nebraska’s and the 
Nation’s finest statesmen, Senator KEn- 
NETF S. WHERRY. 

Ken WHERRY was my constituent and 
during the years we worked together in 
Nebraska and Washington, it was al- 
ways easy for one to admire this man 
whose greatness was not only measured 
by what he did for his State but also 
the Nation. 

Ken was a native of Pawnee City, 
Nebr., a friendly community in the 
southeast part of the Great Cornhusker 
State. One of Senator WHERRY’s great- 
est attributes was that although fame 
was thrust upon his shoulders, he never 
forgot his home town or the activities 
that went on there. He was loved, ad- 
mired, and respected in his home town, 
just as he was loved, admired, and re- 
spected in the high councils of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator Wuerry has left many memo- 
rials to his service here. As one travels 
up and down the great Republican River 
Valley in my district, where the floods of 
the thirties practically wiped out the 
economy of that valley and took the lives 
of more than 100 people, today we find 
many flood retarding structures which 
through Senator WueErRY’s efforts and 
others in the United States Congress 
helped save the resources of the area. 
He championed the cause of small busi- 
ness and was always willing to go to bat 
for the humble people. 

One of the finest compliments ever 
paid Senator WHERRY was by his politi- 
cal adversary, President Truman, who 
said above all else Senator WHERRY Was 
always an honest man who could be 
respected. 

As the days go by in this second ses- 
sion of the Eighty-second Congress we 
in Nebraska are going to feel the loss of 
two great men. For it was from this 
body only about 2 months before Ken’s 
death that Karl Stefan, the dean of our 
delegation, was summoned to “that land 
from which no traveler returns,” 

Yes; we are going to miss Senator 
WHerry in Nebraska. And I think this 
great country of ours will also feel his 
loss as much as we do in Nebraska. This 
fine Christian gentleman served his 
country well and will long be remem- 
bered for his honesty, something which 
America needs today. 

Senator WHERRY was truly a great 
man. He was great in character and 
great in accomplishments. He was a liv- 
ing example of the statement that good- 
ness is greatness, He stood like the 
Rock of Gibraltar for those things in 
which he believed. His example will 
forever be an inspiration to those who 
knew him. As a leader of the United 
States Senate KENNETH WHERRY Will go 
down in history as one of America’s 
great. A godly man has gone to his 
reward. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure I speak for the 
entire House in offering our sympathy to 
Mrs. Wherry and her fine children, David 
and Marilynn, 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK], 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
this great country of ours comprising 
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approximately 155,000,000 people, fine 
men and women, Americans all, of dif- 
ferent political faiths, Democrat, Re- 
publican, independent—in our country 
fortunately we have the two-party sys- 
tem which, in my opinion from a prac- 
tical angle is for the best interest of 
democratic institutions of government, 
because it enables the people to place 
responsibility upon either one of these 
two great American major parties. 

While we may differ as to policies, 
honest differences of opinion, we do so 
as Americans, and one party respects 
the other. We might disagree as to leg- 
islation and policies, but there is a pro- 
found respect on the part of the Demo- 
cratic Party for the integrity of the Re- 
publican Party, and a deep respect on 
the part of the members of the Repub- 
lican Party for the integrity of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. It is that understanding 
state of mind which makes America 
great, the mind of understanding, the 
mind that respects even when there is 
wide disagreement; and, in my opinion, 
that is more important than anything 
else to the success of our institutions of 
government; and it comes back primari- 
ly to the two-party system, that under- 
standing mind that the members of each 
party have for the honesty of the motives 
of the other party, the honesty of the 
views even when there is a wide differ- 
ence of opinion with respect to policies, 
respect for each other as Americans and 
respect for the high motives of the 
members of each party and of each party 
as such, 

Senator WHERRY was one of the out- 
standing men, one of the outstanding 
Americans by his possession of that fine 
kind of understanding not only of the 
political relationships of our country, but 
in all relationships with his fellow men, 
his fellow human beings. He was one 
of the ablest men I have ever met, one 
of the finest men, one of the most charm- 
ing, with a personality that impressed 
itself on everyone who met him or knew 
of him. KEN Wuerry left a profound 
favorable impression upon all those who 
were fortunate enough to have met him, 
let alone know him, but particularly 
those who were fortunate enough to meet 
and to know him in the journey of his 
life. He has left his marked imprint in 
the legislative pages of our country and 
of his State. But over and above that 
he has left his marked imprint in the 
great contribution he made during his 
lifetime to a better understanding be- 
tween and among his fellow men in all 
spheres of human activity, political, 
civic, and religious. That broad fine 
mind of his was a symbol for decency 
and an inspiration for all Americans to 
follow. I join with the Nebraska delega- 
tion in expressing sympathy in the pass- 
ing of this great American, this fine, 
noble human being—I join with them 
and with my colleagues in offering to the 
bereaved ones he has left behind our 
profound and deep sympathy in their 
great loss and sorrow. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr, Martin]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with great sadness that I 
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join today with the Nebraska delegation 
in paying tribute to a distinguished lead- 
er, a great American and one of my very 
close personal friends. 

It was my privilege to know KENNETH 
Wuerry for over 15 years. When I was 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee he honored me by serving as 
western director of that committee. I 
was very happy to help inspire him to 
have his ambitions run in the direction 
of the Senate, because I knew he was 
qualified and would be a credit to his 
party and his State. I was not mistaken. 
He served his State and the people of 
America with a patriotic zeal. 

KENNETH WHERRY’S death came as a 
great shock. I was out of the country at 
the time. I could hardly believe it when 
I read in a foreign newspaper of the 
death of one who when I last saw him 
was so strong and healthy and looking 
eagerly to the future. 

We do well today to pause to pay trib- 

ute to the memory of a man who ac- 
tually gave his life for the service of his 
country. Nebraska has lost a great citi- 
zen, and America a wise, and able coun- 
selor, one we could ill afford to lose at this 
crucial period. To-his splendid wife and 
family go my sincere sympathy in their 
hour of bereavement. 
_ Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the distinguished 
Speaker of the House, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Raysurn]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of KENNETH WHERRY our country 
has lost a virile man who was a real 
American. His fine personality and his 
leadership will be missed by us all. Our 
country has been made poorer by his 
going. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HAtieck]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion has lost a conscientious and able 
servant and all of us here in this Cham- 
ber feel keenly the loss of a wise and 
kind friend in the untimely death of the 
distinguished gentleman from Nebraska 
and minority leader in the other body, 
the Honorable KENNETH S. WHERRY. 

It was one of the greater privileges of 
my career in the Congress to have known 
Mr. WHERRY through the years from 1940 
when we first became associated through 
matters pertaining to national affairs. 

In succeeding years what had been an 
acquaintanceship ripened into a valued 
friendship, the memory of which I shall 
always cherish as one of the richer re- 
wards of my service here. 

Something more than a year ago Mr. 
WHERRY came to my home town of 
Rensselaer, Ind., to deliver an address 
before the people of that community. 
Without reservation I can say that with 
that single appearance he won the 
hearts of my Hoosier friends and neigh- 
bors as a man of great stature, deep un- 
derstanding, and kindly disposition. 

In these Halls of the Congress there 
is one great quality which, it has always 
seemed to me, provides the measure of a 
man more than any other single virtue. 
That quality is personal integrity. 

The esteem and affection in which Mr. 
‘WHeERrryY was held not only by his friends 
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on the Republican side of the aisle, but 
by many members of the Democratic 
Party in high position, constituted de- 
served tribute to his sense of honor. 

KENNETH S. WHERRY was brilliant, re- 
sourceful, and conscientious in the dis- 
charge of his official duties. He was 
thoughtful and generous. But he was, 
above all, a man of his word—the most 
precious attribute of anyone who as- 
pires to position of public trust. 

Perhaps the most eloquent tribute 
which can be paid to any man lies in 
the outpouring of friends and neighbors 
of his own home community when the 
times comes for paying final respect to 
the memory of a fellow citizen. 

Mrs. Halleck and I attended the serv- 
ices for Mr. WHERRY at Pawnee City. We 
were witness to the tremendous evidence 
that KENNETH WHERRY, who attained 
great prominence on the national scene, 
remained close to the hearts of his folks 
back home—folks who knew him better 
than any of us here could ever have 
known him. 

Along with many, many others I miss 
my friend, Ken WuHeErRRy, here today. In 
the months ahead, as we come to grips 
with momentous problems of state, we 
will miss the soundness of his counsel, 
the courage of his convictions, and the 
vigor of his leadership. 

Our consolation lies in the fact that 
having admired the qualities of Krn- 
NETH S. WHERRY we may recall the words 
of the poet who said, ‘I am a part of all 
that I have met,” and be certain that, 
having known him, we are better men, 

I extend my deepest sympathy to Mrs. 
Wherry and others of this lovely fam- 
ily, assuring them that those of us who 
knew and loved and respected KeEn 
Wuerry share with them their great loss 
and the great loss to the Nation. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the sudden passing of Senator 
KENNETH S. WHERRY came as a shocking 
blow, not only to his colleagues, but to 
the citizens of Nebraska and the Nation. 

Senator WHeErry achieved a unique 
distinction for himself by becoming mi- 
nority leader in the Senate at the begin- 
ning of his second term as a Member. 
Seldom does a new man coming into that 
body gain the confidence of his col- 
leagues in such a short time. He had 
the ability to lead people; to make 
friends and to act in the best interests 
of his country. 

Senator WHERRY could fight hard and 
yet hold no grudges. He fought with 
great courage. He gained the confidence 
and the respect of those who knew him. 
Even in the heat of controversial debate 
he kept his good humor and, after the 
battle was over, he was able to shake 
hands with his opponents and say a kind 
word. He could do this when he lost 
just as easily as when he won. When 
he won the battle it was with humility 
that he accepted the victory. 

It has been a long time since Nebraska 
has seen such a dynamic leader as Sen- 
ator WHERRY. I can remember the days 
when the Republican Party was at low 
ebb in Nebraska. When he became State 
chairman of the party in 1939, several 
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of us presented him with a black-snake 
whip. As spokesman of the group, I told 
him then he might some day be in the 
Senate of the United States and would 
need this cowboy whip. He rejuvenated 
the Republican Party in our State. He 
always went into everything up to the 
hilt. He gave of himself without stint, 
for his faniily, his friends, and his coun- 
try. 

Many people did not agree with him, 
but they could never say he was not sin- 
cere and honest—a fearless man with 
a tremendous amount of energy. 

Senator WHERRY will be missed in Ne- 
braska. He will be missed in the Halls 
of Congress. 

He has gone to his reward—to that 
land from whence no traveler returns. 

I offer my deepest sympathy to his 
wife, his family, and his friends. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Harrison]. : 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I was not a Member of Con- 
gress at the time death came to Senator 
ISENNETH WHERRY. It has been my privi- 
lege to know Senator WHERRY over a 
period of years; however, never inti- 
mately. 

Speaking as a citizen of my State, I 
feel that I voice the heartfelt expression 
of my State when I say that Nebraska 
has lost one of its all-time great citizens. 
His integrity was never doubted. His 
fortitude and pugnacious instinct were 
incomparable when a principle of right 
was involved. These qualities plus his 
courage, wisdom, and a burning desire 
to help his fellow man, probably has- 
tened his untimely death. I feel that 
not only Nebraska has lost one of its 
greatest citizens but that the Nation has 
lost one of its greatest leaders. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with the many who pay tribute today 
to the memory of this distinguished son 
of Nebraska whom I was privileged to 
know as a close friend for many years. 
We both went to the University of Ne- 
braska, and the characteristics and qual- 
ities which made KENNETH WHERRY sO 
outstanding a leader in the National Cap- 
ital were apparent then. He was one of 
those dynamic, outgoing, energetic per- 
sons who was active in every campus 
crusade. He was in college politics to 
the hilt. Every good cause that came 
along that needed vigorous support and 
direction called on KEN WHERRY to help 
organize and drive it through. He had 
boundless energy and enthusiasm along 
with amazing capacity to work and un- 
usual organizational ability. With it all, 
as has been said, he had a fine, sensitive 
integrity and a warm, human, common 
touch that made everybody who got to 
know him come to respect and even love 
him. Nebraska was proud to send him 
to the Senate and was proud of the ex- 
traordinary mark he made here. Men 
who are alert and hard-headed, who have 
strong convictions and who will fight vig- 
orously for the things they think are 
right, but have complete respect for those 
who disagree with them, are needed des- 
perately at a time like this when issues 
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are so vital and differences of opinion 
are sharp. We can ill afford to lose this 
able and patriotic leader, and the sense 
of acute loss only increases the regard 
and the affection we had for him and in 
which we will always hold his memory. 

Mr. Speaker, I extend to his wife and 
his family my deepest sympathy in their 
great loss, which is ours and our coun- 
try’s also. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in 
the death of KENNETH S. WHERRY, United 
States Senator from Nebraska and 
minority leader of the Senate, our Na- 
tion has lost a man of great ability, wis- 
dom, and courage. 

KENNETH WHERRY was gifted with the 
vision to see ahead. I believe past and 
coming events will convince every his- 
torian that KENNETH WHeERRY knew 
whereof he spoke on most all public is- 
sues. He had the courage and the con- 
victions to stand and fight for those 
things which he knew were right, and 
against those things he believed to be 
wrong, in the interest of his beloved 
country and the great State which he 
represented. 

Senator KENNETH S. WHERRY was a 
true patriot, a real statesman, and a 
stanch friend. His place in American 
life will be difficult to fill. His memory 
will long live in the hearts and minds of 
those who had the honor and privilege 
of serving with him in the Congress. 
Our sympathy goes out to his wife and 
family in their great bereavement. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I mourn 
with a multitude of good Americans the 
passing of our friend, KENNETH WHERRY. 
He was my friend and neighbor. For 
many past years I had close contacts 
with him since he was a Member of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations 
and I a Member of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. I learned to 
know the heartkeats of that great 
American. I learned to know him as a 
patriot, and as a man of his word. I 
learned to admire and respect him, and 
to hold him in the highest esteem. 

KENNETH WHERRY’S work here on 
earth was well done. His work will live 
on and on in the hearts of men. I wish 
I had the words to express my feelings 
about this genuine American gentleman, 
great patriot, and fine father and hus- 
band. The proper words fail me when 
I think of the loss America has sustained 
especially during this national and world 
crisis, when honest, able, fearless men 
like our late Senator WHzERRY are so 
desperately needed. 

KEN WHERRY was truly one of God’s 
noblemen. Comfort his family, and rest 
his soul, dear, kind Father in Heaven. 

The entire Iowa delegation join with 
me in this hour of sorrow. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, with the 
untimely passing of Senator KENNETH 
Wuerry, of Nebraska, our Nation has 
suffered a great loss. No one loved his 
country more. No one worked more dili- 
gently to serve her. In many respects 
Senator WuHeERRY exemplified personally 
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the very principles that made this the 
greatest country in all history. 

Senator WHERRY was a rugged individ- 
ualist. The many accomplishments of 
his distinguished career were the result 
of his individual efforts to improve him- 
self and to make his contribution for the 
betterment of his State and Nation. 

By virtue of his ability, unlimited en- 
ergy, and tireless efforts he rose to be- 
come the Republican whip and subse- 
quently the Republican floor leader of 
the Senate. He rose to become :. leader 
in the Republican Party for whom all 
of us have great respect and deep aff:c- 
tion. 

As the Republican whip of the House, 
I have had fairly intimate contact with 
Senator WHERRY during the course of 
his service in the other body. I looked 
upon him ac one of my best friends. He 
was a man who applied himself with all 
the vigor at his command to his many 
duties ane responsibilities in the Senate. 
I shall miss him. 

To his family I extend my sincerest 
sympathy. Their loss is naturally 
greater than ours but their loss is shared 
by the Senator’s many friends in and out 
of Congress. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, “No one 
now in Washington has fought as hard 
or as effectively for American fundamen- 
tals as Ken WuHErRRY.” This sentence has 
been my answer to scores of people who 
have asked me to comment on the un- 
timely passing of my colleague and 
friend, Senator KENNETH S. WHERRY. 

It is not easy to talk about a departed 
comrade when that friend acted both as 


an inspiration and a beacon of hope. 
That is the feeling that I held for Ken 


Wuerr. So it is that when I mourn his 
passing I feel that a great influence for 
good in my life—and a great influence 
for good in this country—is gone. 

KENNETH WHERRY Was a Valiant fight- 
er for America when it took stamina and 
moral! fortitude to resist the alternate 
blandishments and smear attacks of 
those who put America last. 

But, like one of the saints of the 
church that was a part of his daily life, 
Ken has ‘ fought the good fight, he has 
finished the course.” Certainly there is 
laid up for him a crown of righteousness 
in the heavenly home to which all Chris- 
tians aspire. 

We shall never forget his great pres- 
ence among us. 

Mr. CURTIS of Webraska. Mr, 
Speaker, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 
405) 

The Clerk wead the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. KEn- 
NETH S Wu7:RY, a Senator of the United 
States, from the State of Nebraska. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The resulution was agreed to. 


THE LATE JOHN A. WHITAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SPENCE]. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to announce the death of Hon. 


Joun A. WHITAKER; a Member: of: Con- 
gress from the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Kentucky. 

Mr. WHITAKER had not been a Member 
of Congress for a great length of time, 
but I know that not only I but many 
Members of this body feel a sense of per- 
sonal loss at his going. 

He was able, industrious, conscien- 
tious, a man of supreme integrity, a man 
who was imbued with a spirit of service. 
Although he was afflicted with a disease 
that imperiled his life and finally ended 
it, he did not let that affliction interfere 
with his duty to his country and his con- 
stituents. 

JOHN WHITAKER was held in deep af- 
fection and esteem by all who knew him. 
Men in this world get what they give. 
JOHN WHITAKER gave loyal friendship, 
and in return he had a host of friends 
whom he grappled to his bosom with 
hoops of steel. 

All Kentucky felt a sense of deep sad- 
ness at his going. We have lost an able 
public servant, a man who when he came 
here had but one thought, to do that 
which was best for his people and his 
country. Because of that service and 
because of his industry and his loyalty, 
his lite is ended at this time. If he had 
not given so much to service, his life 
might well have been prolonged for many 
years. 

.In every position of trust he held, 
JOHN WHITAKER fulfilled the duties de- 
volving upon him with fidelity and abil- 
ity. He was an able member of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, and his splendid service was 
recognized by all the members of that 
committee. 

I wish to extend to his loyal and de- 
voted wife, to whom he gave a full mea- 
sure of devotion, our deepest sympathy. 
I also wish to extend to the people of 
Kentucky our sympathy that they have 
lost such a faithful, able and conscien- 
tious public servant. This kindly, lov- 
able man could say with truth “I have 
fought a good fight. I have finished my 
course. I have kept the faith.” 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky |Mr. BatTEs]. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, Kentucky aud the Nation were sad- 
dened the middle of last month because 
of the death of Cougressman JOHN A. 
WHITAKER, of Russellville, Ky. No man 
who ever strved in this body was more 
generally loved and respected by the en- 
tire membership than was JOHN WHIT- 
AKER. It has been my privilege to know 
him as a friend since he was a very young 
man. The one thing that stood out in 
his life abov~ ail of his other good qual- 
ities was his loyalty to his friends. He 
had character, he had ability, and a de- 
votion to his friends that surpassed any- 
thing I have ever seen in a human being. 

He came to Congress in 1948 a sick 
man, but in the few years he has been 
here, he has endeared himself to every 
Member on both sides of the aisle. And 
though a sick man from the time ie 
came here until his death, he probably 
did as muck or more work than any 
Member of Congress. It was my privilege 
and pleasure to visit with him frequently 
during the evenings, and regardless of 
what was being done, he always wanted 
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to discuss matters pertaining to Con- 
gress. Many times from the hospital bed 
I have seen him pick up the telephone 
and call some bureau or agency of the 
Government in an effort to get all in- 
formation available about inatters af- 
fecting his constituents. He was always 
interested in the welfare of the other 
fellow, especially those whom he repre- 
sented. I think he actually gave his life 
in the service of those he loved by worx- 
ing many times to get something done 
when he was physically unequal to the 
task. 

John not only had many friends in 
Congress; he had friends wherever hc 
went. In his State of Kentucky there 
was not a county or hardly a cross road 
in which he did not have a bosom friend. 
So, my colleagues, in this hour of grief 
may we all join vith his beloved wife, 
Helen, in an eitort co carry on the many 
good things that he gave his life for. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have the privilege of extending their 
remarks at this poirt in the Rrecorp on 
the life and character of the late Hon- 
orable JoHN WHITAKER. 

The SPEAKE™. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to add my voice to 
those who mourn the passing of JoHN 
WHITAKER. I shall always be grateful 
for his friendship during the brief year 
in which we served together in the 
House. As a new Member, I doubly ap- 
preciated his courtesies. 

JOHN W2HITAKER served in the best tra- 
dition of a long line of sta’esmen from 
Kentucky. He was a fine southern gen- 
tleman, and a devoted and patriotic 
American. Our world is better today for 
his having been a part of it. 

Mr. HAMILTON C. JONES. Mr. 
Speaker, I was very much shocked when 
I saw in the local press in my home at 
Charlotte, N. C., that my good friend, 
Hon. JOHN ALBERT WHITAKER, had died. 

On my comparatively short acquaint- 
ance with him I found he was one of the 
kindest and most thoughtful men I had 
ever seen. Most of my contact with him 
was in the recreation room, where you 
have an opportunity to see and associate 
with the Members of Congress rather 
personally. He happened to be a mem- 
ber of the same college fraternity to 
which I belonged, the Sigma Alpha Ep- 
silon fraternity. For this reason, we 
were drawn closer together. 

I recognized on the first meeting of 
JOHN WHITAKER that he was not in good 
health and that he had to be very watch- 
ful of his conduct in all public affairs. 
However, with this handicap he was 
never wanting in his duties to the Na- 
tion and to his responsibility as a Con- 
gressman. On the question of matters 
of attendance and voting, he was most 
diligent and made a supreme effort to 
be present and vote intelligently and 
conscientiously on every question upon 
which he was called to pass. 

This sounds to one who is not familiar 
with the physical pressure and nervous 
tension of long sessions of Congress a 
task that could be easily done, but the 
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Congressman who is familiar with the 
facts knows it draws on the nerve and 
fiber of every Congressman who passes 
through the many crises he must face 
as a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. With this physical handi- 
cap always gnawing at him, Congress- 
man WHITAKER never seemed to be low 
in spirit or never seemed to be com- 
plaining of his unfortunate lot and lent 
himself unstintingly to conscientiously 
and ably serve the peopte who had se- 
lected him. I watched him many times 
in sessions of the House when it required 
considerable physical endurance and 
saw him make a masterful efiort to stand 
square to his duty and vote at the proper 
times without fail. 

I admired his courage as well as his 
excellent judgment. 

JOHN WHITAKER’S approach to ques- 
tions indicated that he had been trained 
in the public service and was acutely 
responsive to the needs of the people on 
various subjects. He was a very able 
member of the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service and rendered to 
the Nation excellent service on this im- 
portant committee. In his capacity as 
the Member of Congress from the Second 
Cougressional District of the great State 
of Kentucky, he met cvery requirement 
of a distinguished Member of Congress 
and discharged his duties with fidelity 
and ability. 

Although JOHN WHITAKER was not a 
Member of Congress for a very long 
period, he had in this time gained and 
had at the time of his death many close 
friends who admired him for his ability 
and great courage. 

The Congressman from the Second 
Congressional District of Kentucky was 
not cnly devoted to his wife and family, 
but by his exemplary and lofty character 
transmitted to them a glorious heritage 
which should be some comfort in their 
hour of sorrow. A fine, able, and coura- 
geous statesman has passed into the 
great beyond, but his loved ones and 
many friends will continue to hold aloft 
his noble achievements and beautiful 
character for all time. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, I knew 
Congressman JOHN A. WHITAKER well. 
His office was about 50 feet from mine in 
the House Office Building, ana I would 
very often see him starting out for Con- 
gress and since ill health overtook him, 
I often thought what a tragedy it was. I 
realized that he was a man with a bril- 
liant mind, eager and enthusiastic to 
serve his country but with a weakened 
body. He had to push himself to do 
those things which he loved to do in the 
service to his people, but his great de- 
termination never allowed him to falter. 
He gave the full measure of his strength 
to public service. 

John was kind and friendly toall. He 
had a ready smile and cheery greeting 
for his many friends, and as he would 
meet them from day to day he would not 
allow his ill health to drive from him his 
great spirit of fellowship. 

Many of the people in our congres- 
sional district in southeast Kentucky 
knew and loved Congressman WHITAKER, 
and I have, in the past, heard many of 
them speak of him with great respect 
and warm affection. He had been 
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touched in years gone by with that in- 
tangible something that made a deep 
love well up in his heart at the mere 
mention or thought of Kentucky. It was 
indeed inspiring to hear him on many 
occasions during my 3 years of work here 
in Congress talk of the resourcefulness 
and virtue of his native State. John 
loved people and he loved to be with peo- 
ple, and he got a great deal out of life. 
He never became haughty or proud but 
had that element of greatness that pre- 
vented him at all times from becoming 
cool or aloof or indifferent to the com- 
mon man and his needs. He was always 
aware of the struggles, trials, and tribu- 
lations of the ordinary citizens of this 
country. His elevation to high office was 
worn by him with good grace and he al- 
ways maintained a deep and accurate in- 
terest in the affairs of his native State. 

While John was kind and considerate 
of others, yet he had great sirength to 
strike at evil and would come quickly to 
grips and do battle for that whict he 
thought was right. We were all sad- 
dened when we heard of his passing. I 
will miss him much and miss my fre- 
quent trips down th? hall to his office 
where I went irequently to discuss things 
o. importance with him that concerned 
our people in Kentucky and I will miss 
hira in the Hails of Conzress. 

To his lovely wife, Mrs. Whitaker, I ex- 
tend not only my deepest sympathy but 
the deepest sympathy of many of my 
constituents who knew and lovec Con- 
gressman WHITAKER, and I say to her 
that althoug’: John has gone from us, 
yet the goodness, kindness, and rich 
service that he rendered to all of his peo- 
ple will live long after him. 

One of Kentucky’s best poets has writ- 
ten a beautiful poem in memorium to 
JOHN WHITAKER. This gentleman, Mr. 
James W. Jewell, who lives at 326 West 
Main Street, Frankfort, Ky., was kind 
enough to send me this poem and I am 
inserting it hereinbelow as a part of my 
remarks: 

CONGRESSM:.N JOHN A. WHITAKER 

(By James W. Jewell, Frankfort, Ky.) 
He was honest and he had an aim, 
And he wore an honorable name. 
He had a conscience for right and for truth, 
Supported by facts and backed up with proof. 
He had the courage to do and to dare 
For he loved common men everywhere. 
He was kind and unselfish in every way, 
And helped some of his friends every day. 
He dared to think for himself and others, 
For he considered all men his brothers. 
He worked with his brains and h‘ brawn, 
And was as sweet as the light of dawn. 
He wore a warm smile and kept a cool head, 
And by the right he was always led. 
The joy of his life was its challenging risk, 
A life he lived so joyously and so brisk. 
His gratitude was the flower of his heart, 
And in this respect he played well his part. 
He will be missed by his friends here below, 
But his influence will forever flow. 


Mr. GREGORY. Mr. Speaker, in lis- 
tering to the newscast on December 15 I 
was tremendously grieved and shocked 
to hear of the sudden passing of my 
long-time friend, JoHN ALBERT WHITAKER. 
I have had the privilege of his acquaint- 
ance and his friendship for many, many 
years and when one held the friendship 
of JoHN WHITAKER he held a treasured 
possession, 
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Throughout the years JoHN WHITAKER 
has distinguished himself in various 
types of public service and was a leader 
in any movement to further the moral, 
civic. or political interest of his com- 
munity, State, and Nation. His duties 
as an outstanding leader in Rotary cir- 
cles took him to every part of the State 
and as a result of his many contacts in 
political and civic circles he was no 
doubt personally acquainted with more 
people in all walks of life in every county, 
town, and hamlet in Kentucky than any 
other person in Kentucky. 

John wat a man who commanded the 
respect of all who know him. He was a 
man of strong personal convictions and 
had the courage of his convictions. 

Though his mortai being has passed 
from the stage of action he will never be 
forgotten in our minds, not because he 
passed from the scene of action but be- 
because he lived and was a constructive 
part of it and because he made an in- 
telligent and constructive contribution 
to the cause of human progress, because 
he labored diligently and undramatically 
for the social, civic, moral, and political 
progress of his community, his State, and 
his Nation. The record he has left will 
reflect the earnest, sympathetic devotion 
of this good friend who has gone on to 
his reward. So long as character and 
devotion to principle are honored among 
men, so long as courage in the expression 
of opinions and convictions may 
cherished among men, just so long will 
the memory of JOHN ALBERT WHITAKER 
occupy a hallowed place in the minds 
and hearts of all those who knew him 
well. 

I know that his devoted wife, Helen, 
who has stood by him so faithfully 
throughout every endeavor and who has 
comforted him constantly in these last 
years of illness, and his mother and 
father who have so proudly watched their 
young son grow from boyhood into a 
life of usefulness and public service, and 
his sister who likewise has reveled in 
the success and service of her only 
brother, will receive great comfort from 
the knowledge that John was a devoted 
husband, son, and brother, a Christian 
gentleman and useful citizen and one 
who has left an indelible impression, a 
lasting and beneficial influence upon all 
those with whom he came in intimate 
contact. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
in the passing of our former colleague, 
JOHN A. WHITAKER, the Nation as well as 
the great State of Kentucky has suffered 
irreparable loss. 

JOHN WHITAKER was one of those rare 
individuals who was independent in his 
thoughts and actions. The direction in 
which he moved and the manner in which 
he cast his vote was determined by two 
questions: Is it right? Is it for the best 
interests of our country? 

I had the privilege of serving with Mr. 
WHITAKER aS a Member of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. By reason of this service, I he- 
came closely acquainted with him in 
dealing with legislative problems, In 
this assignment he worked diligently and 
hard. There again he assumed the re- 
sponsibility of his appointment and dis- 
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charged his duties with credit to himself 
and to his country. 

The Nation, as well as the community 
where JOHN WHITAKER lived, are better 
and finer because he lived and moved 
among us. JOHN WHITAKER was kind 
and considerate toward his fellow man. 
He had a deep sense of justice. JOHN 
WHITAKER was a Christian gentleman in 
every way. 

To his bereaved family we extend our 
deepest sympathy. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent congressional recess it was my 
sad duty to attend the funeral service 
of our late esteemed colleague, JoHN A. 
WHITAKER, who had for several years 
faithfully and conscientiously repre- 
sented the people of the Second District 
of Kentucky. 

JOHN WHITAKER spent most of his adult 
life in public service. He always placed 
the welfare of his community, his coun- 


ty, his district, his State and his Nation: 


above his own personal desires or am- 
bitions. 

It is unfortunate that, during the years 
of his service in the Congress, he was not 
a well man. At times for days on end 
he was confined to the hospital or to his 
Washington apartment. Yet Joun 
WHITAKER never let his suffering or his 
infirmities interfere with his work. He 
answered his mail promptly, often dic- 
tating from his hospital bed. He served 
his constituents as conscientiously and as 
well as the healthiest Member of this 
body. The years which he spent here in 
their devotion to duty under most diffi- 
cult circumstances will serve as an in- 
spiration to all of us. 


JOHN WHITAKER was a friendly man. 
I didn’t know him before he came to the 
Congress but he soon became my friend. 
Kentucky lost a great servant; I lost a 


great friend. I want to take this oc- 
casion to extend my deepest sympathy 
to his charming wife and the other 
members of his family. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of JOHN A. WHITAKER removes 
from the Halls of Congress one of its 
most able and best-loved Members. If 
I had been as ill as John was during his 
service here, I can imagine I would have 
groaned and complained loud enough to 
have been heard in the next county; but 
I never saw him, even when he was so 
sick he could hardly go, that he was not 
cheerful and teasing me about some 
problem that I had or that he had. His 
chin was always up. His friendship 
meant much to me. He was among 
those who are the salt of this earth, and 
the type which the country can ill afford 
to lose. He will be greatly missed in 

‘this House and by the country. 

Like all those who knew him, I extend 
to his devoted wife and to his entire 
family my deepest sympathy. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr, 
CHELF]. 

Mr. CHELF, Mr. Speaker, the First 
Psalm says: 

Blessed is the man that walketh not in 
the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth 
in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the 
seat of the scornful. 

But his delight is in the law of the Lord; 


and in his law doth he meditate day and 
night. 


My colleagues, JoHN ALBERT WHITAKER 
was one of those truly great Americans, 
an outstanding Kentuckian, an able leg- 
islator, who never sat in the seat of the 
scornful. John took a delight and a sat- 
isfaction in all things that were good, 
clean, and wholesome. 

I can recall just a short time ago, on 
December 11, 1951, to be exact, when 
we attended the inauguration of our 
great Governor of Kentucky, the Honor- 
able Lawrence Wetherby. It was a bit- 
ter, cold, bleak, and miserable day, yet 
JOHN WHITAKER was there. Thecold had 
almost turned his poor, emaciated face 
blue. I said to him, “John, you should 
not have come.” He laughed off my 
remark and with that sparkle and that 
bit of wit that he always came up with 
so beautifully, said to me: “Frank, there 
are only two things that a man ever 
has todo. That is to pay his taxes and 
to die. Of course, I did not have to 
come, but I wanted to come. I wanted 
to bé here with my friends. God bless 
them.” 

Yet, my friends, within a few days 
he had passed away. 

Courage, devotion, loyalty, John had 
them all. 

As sick as he was, on occasion he was 
a bit irritable, but he is the only man 
that I have ever known whose irritable- 
ness was a sweetness. You loved him 
all the more because you understood and 
appreciated the reason why he was a 
little irritable. It was actually a gentle- 
ness—a kindness that effervesced from 
the bottom of his big and generous heart. 

I know that many of you are worried 
about the so-called scandals that are 
taking place in and out of Government. 
There are those who would sell their 


birthright for a pitiful, miserable mess: 


of pottage. But I am not concerned too 
much about it as long as down in my 
heart I know that the good people of 
Kentucky and the good people through- 
out the length and breadth of this great 
Nation continue to elect men of sterling 
silver qualities, with a golden love for 
their fellowman and their duty, to the 
halls of this House of Representatives; 
men of the diamond-studded character, 
integrity, and honor such as JoHN AL- 
BERT WHITAKER possessed. As long as 
that happens, my friends, democracy 
and our American way of life will con- 
tinue to flourish in this Nation and 
throughout the world. 

Yes, my friends, I will say to you 
frankly that JoHN ALBERT WHITAKER 
has earned for himself a special suite 
of rooms as a permanent guest in that 
great mansion of rest on high. For John 
so let his light shine that men could 
see his good works and glorify our 
Father in heaven. 

Somewhere beyond the sunset where loneli- 
ness never lies, 

He lives in a land of glory, mid the blue and 
gold of the skies. 

Not dead to those of us who knew and loved 
him, 

But only marching on before, 

Because he lives with us in memory, 

And he shall for evermore. 


God rest his soul in peace and bless 
his wonderful wife, Helen. Help her to 
know that the world is a better place 
today because John lived, 
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Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr, 
PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to join in the sentiments expressed by 
my colleague from Kentucky [Mr. 
SPENCE] and my other colleagues, on 
their tribute to JOHN WHITAKER. 

JOHN WHITAKER was an outstanding 
figure in Kentucky for a quarter of a 
century. He was a tower of strength 
during the past 25 years in Kentucky 
politics. He was recognized throughout 
Kentucky not only as a Democratic 
leader but as a leader in every walk of 
life who was straightforward, honest, and 
sincere; a man with deep convictions 
who would pursue a thing that he 
thought was right as far as the principle 
could be pursued. 

John was one of the finest characters 
anyone ever knew. I am sure that his 
colleagues here in the House today will 
agree with that statement. He always 
was pleasant and delighted in making 
someone happy. His kind and friendly 
way of getting things accomplished will 
long be remembered. His outstanding 
honesty and integrity made him an ex- 
ample to all of us who were fortunate 
enough to know him well. Even though, 
unfortunately, he came here ill, JoHN 
WHITAKER rendered great service to Ken- 
tucky and to the Nation. He wasa great 
Kentuckian, the type of Representative 
the people of Kentucky are proud of. 

It certainly is a sad occasion for me to 
join with my colleagues in this Chamber 
in paying this last tribute to JoHN 
WHITAKER. I wish to extend my deepest 
and sincerest sympathies to his wife and 
parents. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished Speaker of the House, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ray- 
BURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, JoHNn 
WHITAKER was a fine American gentle- 
man. His wonderful personality made 
him a joy to all with whom he came in 
contact. His life was a full and fruit- 
ful one. He really served his day and 
generation well indeed. 

To his wife and other members of his 
family, my deepest sympathy. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky {[Mr. 
Watts}. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of JOHN WHITAKER is not only a serious 
loss to his wife, the members of his fam- 
ily and his many friends—among whom 
I am privileged to count myself—but it 
is indeed a great loss to the people of his 
home district, the people of Kentucky, 
and the people of this Nation. 

I had the privilege of serving as coun- 
ty attorney of Jessamine County, Ky., 
at the same time JoHN WHITAKER served 
as county attorney of Logan County, Ky. 
JOHN WHITAKER Was a great lawyer. He 
gave his entire life to public service. 
Had JoHN WHITAKER chosen to practice 
law he would have made far more money, 
and his earthly rewards might have been 
greater, but he chose the course of serv- 
ice to his fellow man. He was a man of 
high integrity, a man of high purpose, a 
man who desired to help others who 
needed help. I remember last April 
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when I came to Congress as a fresh- 
man—and I am still a freshman for 
that matter—he extended to me the 
hand of friendship, helped me in more 
ways than one. That conduct on his 
part was evident on the floor of this 
House. 

The people of Kentucky loved JoHN 
WHITAKER; not only was he admired by 
the people of his home district, but also 
he had many friends outside the State. 
Not only is his passing a great loss to the 
State of Kentucky but to the Nation as 
well. I join with other Members of the 
House in expressing my deep sympathy 
to Mrs. Whitaker and to this country in 
the loss of this great man. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCorMack }. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
poet once said: ‘‘Not a soul could leave 
the sun but what is precious unto one.” 
Certainly in the case of our late friend 
JOHN WHITAKER, who had _ countless 
friends, his fine outlook on life, his de- 
votion to duty, the real friendship he 
evidenced for those he liked, endeared 
him to those who knew him and made 
numberless friends for him. 

I like to remember him during the last 
year or year and a half of his service in 
this body, because I knew he served 
here under the greatest of difficulties. 
He had been confined to the hospital for 
a protracted period of time with a seri- 
ous illness. I paid him a visit at the 
Naval Hospital. I found there his de- 
voted wife- I say to JoHN WHITAKER: 
“Look out for your health,” the same 
as I would say to any of my colleagues 
who was seriously ill, and especially 
when being on the floor of the House 
might aggravate his condition; I urged 
him to look after his health. It was 
only a short time afterward, however, 
that I found him on the floor continuing 
to serve his people actively in this body 
until the time of his death. On a num- 
ber of occasions I would urge him to look 
after his health, to consider his health, 
and not be on the floor of the House 
when I knew from my own years of ex- 
perience that it was an experience that 
would aggravate illness—the very strain 
of the House, the emotions of the House, 
particularly in controversial debate, an 
ageravating circumstance in itself upon 
any Member who has had a serious ill- 
ness visited upon him. But his real 
friendship and his great devotion and 
acherence to duty prevailed at a time 
when he should not have been on the 
floor. It made a most profound impres- 
sion upon me. Against my advice to him 
he remained on the floor. But I ad- 
mired him intensely because of that 
fact, for it was to me a symbol of devo- 
tion to duty under the most trying of 
conditions to the individual himself. 

I join with my colleagues from Ken- 
tucky in expressing my deep sympathy 
to Mrs. Whitaker and the loved ones of 
our late colleague and friend, JoHN 
WHITAKER, a sweet, charming personal- 
ity. As the last distinguished gentle- 
man from Kentucky said, he was a good 
man. What finer heritage can anyone 
leave at the end of life’s journey than 


his fellow man saying that he was a 
good man or she was a good lady? 

I shall miss JOHN WHITAKER and, as 
I have heretofore stated, I extend to Mrs. 
Whitaker and the loved ones of our late 
colleague my profound and deepest sym- 
pathy in their bereavement. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise at 
this moment to pay my most sincere trib- 
ute to our late and beloved friend, JoHn 
WuHitTaker, of the State of Kentucky. In 
all the years of my service in this House 
I have not come in contact with a nobler, 
a more gentle, a more sympathetic soul 
than this rugged, saintly character from 
the sunny Southland. I rated him as 
one of the finest men I had ever met. 

I shall miss him more than I can ever 
tell the Members of this House. I know 
that I bespeak the sentiments of many 
who have been favored with his friend- 
ship and with his acquaintance when I 
state that his passing creates a great 
void in the membership of this House. 
The State of Kentucky and his district, 
which he served so faithful and well will 
find it very difficult to replace him with 
one more sincere, one more able, and one 
more productive. I join with the other 
Members of the House in offering the 
prayer that God may rest his weary soul. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I hesitate to take any time at this mo- 
ment, but my friendship with Mr. Wuir- 
AKER was so intimate and close that I 
would like the Members’ indulgence to 
add a short tribute to those of my friends 
from Kentucky who have spoken so elo- 
quently of his qualities. 

JOHN WHITAKER was from Russellville, 
Ky. Igrew up in Russellville, Ark. That 
fact was a topic in our first conversation. 
He never referred to me as the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, I was “the gentle- 
man from Russellville.” Our associa- 
tion ripened into a cherished friend- 
ship. 

There are two things about him which 
I would like to highlight. I refer first to 
his innate friendliness. He was a com- 
panionable person, which is an asset to 
one in public service. It is an attribute 
that we appreciate because of the tests 
of friendship which the conflicts here 
normally provide. It was a quality in 
his life that I appreciated very much. 
This companionable quality, this friend- 
liness, was not the obtrusive kind, but 
it was genuine, and it was abiding. 

The other thing I would like to men- 
tion is the faith of JoHN WHITAKER, and 
I had an opportunity to know something 
about that because after a long period in 
the hospital we talked about that sub- 
ject, a man’s personal faith and his re- 
liance upon powers outside himself for 
support in a period of pain and anxiety. 
I have an idea that not many of us fully 
realized what JOHN WHITAKER Was eXx- 
periencing in those long periods of ill- 
ness. He was anxious about himself. 
The illness was so grave I envisioned a 
long hospital experience but when his 
tired heart suddenly ceased to beat it 
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was while he was at work and he was 
thus spared the pain of further hos- 
pitalization. It seemed appropriate, for 
I think it was the way he would have pre- 
ferred to go. 

In one conversation, Mr. Speaker, that 
I had with him early this year, he spoke 
of something that had helped him, that 
involved spiritual resources and moral 
strength. As I walked away with JOHN 
WHITAKER’s expression of his faith on 
my mind I recalled the language of the 
Bible, “The eternal God is our refuge, 
and underneath are the everlasting 
arms.” This was in substance what he 
said to me. I would like to close with 
that quotation because this was our col- 
league’s faith. 


GENERAL PERMISSION TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the life and 
character of the late JOHN WHITAKER, of 
Kentucky. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE JOHN A. WHITAKER 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. Grecorny] may have 
permission to extend his xemarks in the 
RecorpD on the life of the late JoHN 
WHITAKER. Mr. Grecory is unable to be 
here this morning and asked me to make 
this request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I cffer a 
resolution (H. Res. 486) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard wita 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. -OHN 
A. WHITAKER, a Representative from the 
State of Kentucky. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that as a further mark of respect to the 
memories of the deceased, the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly . 
(at 1 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, January 9, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXTV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

900. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting audit 
report of Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
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ton for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, 
pursuant to the Government Corporation 
Control Act (31 U. S. C. 841) (pursuant to 
H. Res. 480, 82d Cong.) (H. Doc. No. 305); to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments and ordered to be printed, 

901. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting audit 
report of Tennessee Valley Authority for the 
fiscal year ended’ June 30, 1951, pursuant to 
the Government Corporation Control Act 
(31 U. S. C. 841) (pursuant to H. Res. 480, 
82d Cong.) (H. Doc. No. 306); to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments and ordered to be printed. 

$02. A letter from the national adjutant, 
Disabled American Veterans, transmitting 
the proceedings of the national gathering of 
the Disabled American Veterans, held in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., August 1951, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 249, Seventy-seventh Congress (H. 
Doc. No. 211); to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
trations. 

903. A letter from the Director, American 
Legion, transmitting the proceedings of the 
Thirty-third Annual National Convention 
of The American Legion, held at Miami, Fla., 
October 1951, pursuant to Public Law 249, 
Seventy-seventh Congress (H. Doc. No. 313); 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and 
ordered to be printed, with illustrations, 

9c4. A letter from the adjutant general, 
United Spanish War Veterans, transmitting 
the proceedings of the convention of the 
Fifty-third National Encampment of the 
United Spanish War Veterans, held in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., August 1951, pursuant to 
Public Law 249, Seventy-seventh Congress 
(H. Doc. No. 314); to the Committee on 
Armed Services and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations. 

905. A letter from the executive secretary, 
National Security Council, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a report by the 
National Security Council regarding a review 
of its determinations under section 1302 of 
the Third Supplemental Appropriation Act 
of 1951, pursuant to section 1302, Public Law 
45 (Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1951); to the Committees on Appropriations, 
Armed Services, and Foreign Affairs. 

906. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Security Training Commission, transmitting 
the first report to the Congress, entitled 
“Universal Military Training, Foundation of 
Enduring National Strength,” pursuant to 
Public Law 51, Eighty-second Congress (H. 
Doc. No. 315); to the Committee on Armed 
Services and ordered to be printed, with 
illustrations. 

907. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting the Third Annual Report 
on the Status of the Natural Fibers Revolving 
Fund, covering the period July 1, 1950, 
through October 4, 1951; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

908. A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting the Semiannual Report of the 
Secretary of Defense and the Semiannual 
Reports of the Secretary of the Army, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and Secretary of the Air 
Force, for the period January 1 to June 30, 
1951, pursuant to section 202 (d) of the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947, as amended;. to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

909. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of legisla- 
tion entitled “A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to issue Army supplies and 
equipment to the civilian components of the 
Army”; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

910. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to amend section 
302 of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


$11. A letter from the Acting Adminis- 
trator, Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
transmitting the quarterly report of contri- 
butions for the quarter ended September 30, 
1951, pursuant to subsection 201 (i) of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act, 1950; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

912. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, transmit- 
ting the quarterly report of property acqui- 
sitions for the quarter ending September 30, 
1951, pursuant to subsection 201 (h) of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

913. A letter from the Director, Legislation 
and Liaison, Department of the Air Force, 
transmitting the United States Air Force 
flying pay report pursuant to Public Law 
301, Seventy-ninth Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

914. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting the seventh semian- 
nual report listing the contracts negotiated 
by the Department of the Army, the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, and the Department of 
the Air Force, pursuant to the provisions of 
sections 2 (c) (11: and 2 (c) (16) of the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947, 
covering the 6-month period from January 
1, through June 30, 1951; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

915. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting the report on co- 
operation of the United States with Mexico 
in the control and eradic.tion of foot-and- 
mouth disease, pursuant to Public Law 8, 
Eightieth Congress, ‘or the month of Octo- 
ber 1951; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

916. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting the report on co- 
operation of the United States with Mexico 
in the control and eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease, pursuant to Public Law 8, 
Eightieth Congress, for the month of Sep- 
tember 1951; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

917. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a report of activi- 
ties of funds used by, and donations to, the 
regional research laboratories established 
pursuant to section 202 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1928, as requested by 
paragraph (e) of that section; to the Com- 
mittee on /griculture. 

918. A letter from the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting a report of expenditures made in 
excess of an apportionment approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget for fiscal year 1951 by 
the Federal National Mortgage Association, 
pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

919. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Federal Security Agency, transmitting 
a report of a technical violation of the pro- 
visions of section 1211 of Public Law 759, 
Eighty-first Congress, in connection with 
the expenditure of funds from one of the 
appropriations of the Federal Security 
Agency in excess of the amount apportioned 
for the first quarter; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

920. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the third report pursuant to 
section 708 (e) of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 (Public Law 774, 81st Cong.); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

921. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the seventeenth quar- 
terly report pursuant to the Export Control 
Act of 1949; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

922. A letter from the Administrator, Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, transmit- 
ting the Annual Report of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1951, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 548, Eightieth Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 
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923. A letter from the President, Commis- 
sion on Licensure, Healing Arts Practice Act, 
transmitting a report showing the activities 
of the Commission for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1951, pursuant to section 47 of the 
act to regulate the practice of the healing 
art to protect the public health in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, approved February 27, 
1929; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

924. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting the report of the official oper- 
ations of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ended June 39, 
1951, pursuant tc section 12 of the act pro- 
viding a permanent form of government for 
the District of Columbia, approved June 11, 
1878 (20 Stat. 108); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

925. A letter from the vice president and 
comptroller, Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., transmitting the annual report 
of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
for the year 1951; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

926. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
State, transmitting the third report regard- 
ing the Yugoslav emergency relief assistance 
program for the period June 15 through 
September 15, 1951, pursuant to section 6 of 
Public Law 897 (the Yugoslav Emergency 
Relief Assistance Act of 1950) (H. Doc. No. 
316); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

927. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting the financial report of 
the American National Red Cross for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, pursuant to 
an act of Congress approved January 5, 1905 
(33 Stat., p. 599); to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

928. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting the financial report of 
the retirement system of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1951, pursuant to an act of Congress 
approved January 5, 1905 (33 Stat., p. 599); 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

929. A letter from the Chief Commissioner, 
Indian Claims Commission, transmitting a 
report on the proceedings relative to The 
Loyal Creek Band or Group of Creek Indians, 
et al., plaintiffs v. The United States, de- 
fendant, Docket No. 1, pursuant to section 21 
of the Indian Claims Commission Act of 
August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 959; 25 U.S. C. 70); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

930. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a copy 
of Public Law 21, enacted by the First Guam 
Legislature, pursuant to section 19 of Public 
Law 630, Eighty-first Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

931. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide for the pur- 
chase of public lands for home and other 
sites,’ approved June 1, 1938 (52 Stat. 609), 
as amended”; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

932. A letter from the Director, National 
Park Service, Department of the Interior, 
transmitting a report of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads and the National Park Service on 
the Mississippi River Parkway, pursuant to 
the act approved August 24, 1949 (Public 
Law 262, 8ist Cong.); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

933. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting one 
copy each of certain legislation passed by 
the Municipal Councils of St. Thomas and 
St. John and St. Croix, in the Virgin Islands, 
pursuant to section 16 of the Organic Act 
of the Virgin Islands of the United States, 
approved June 22, 1936; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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934. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report of 
revolving credit fund transactions for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, pursuant to 
section 10 of the Indian Reorganization Act 
of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984, 986; 25 U. S.C. 
470); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

935. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting one 
copy each of certain laws enacted by the 
First Guam Legislature, pursuant to section 
19 of Public Law 630, Eighty-first Congress, 
the Organic Act of Guam; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

936. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting one copy each 
of certain laws enacted by the First Guam 
Legislature, pursuant to section 19 of Pub- 
lic Law 630, Eighty-first Congress, the Or- 
ganic Act of Guam; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

937. A letter from the secretary, Textile 
Foundation, transmitting the Annual Re- 
port of the Textile Foundation for the fiscal 
year ending December 31, 1950, pursuant to 
the act of Congress of June 10, 1930, which 
created the Foundation; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

938. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
Federal Power Commission, transmitting a 
report of licensed hydroelectric projects and 
personnel of the Federal Power Commission 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, pur- 
suant to section 4 (d) of the Federal Power 
Act, approved August 26, 1935; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

939. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
Federal Power Commission, transmitting a 
copy of the publication entitled, “Steam- 
Electric Plant Construction Cost and Annual 
Production Expenses, 1950"; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

940. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Act- 
ing Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, dated October 20, 1950, author- 
izing the temporary admission into the 
United States, for shore-leave purposes only, 
of alien seamen found to be excludable as 
persons within one of the classes enumerated 
in section 1 (2) of the act of October 16, 
1918, as amended by section 22 of the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950; to the Committee 
on the Judiciery. 

941. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a ccpy of an order of the Act- 
ing Commissioner of Immigratior and Nat- 
uralization, dated Cctober 20, 1950, author- 
izing the temrorary admission into the 
United States, for shore-leave purposes only, 
of alien seamen found to be excludable as 
persons within one of the classes enumerated 
in section 1 (2) of the act of October 16, 
1918, as amerced by section 22 of the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1[59; to the Committee 
on the Judiciarv. 

942. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Act- 
ing Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, dated October 20, 1950, authoriz- 
ing the temporary admission into the United 
States, for shore-leave purposes only, of alien 
seamen found to be excludable as persons 
within one of the classes enumerated in sec- 
tion 1 (2) of the act of October 16, 1918, as 
amended by section 22 of the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

943. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Teresita Duncan, file No. A-7483748 CR 34185, 
requesting that it be withdrawn from those 
now pending before the Congress and re- 
turned to the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Justice; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

944, A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Oscar Armando Sierra-Baldizon, file No, 
A-7398548 CR 32406, requesting that it be 


withdrawn from those now pending before 
the Congress and returned to the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Justice; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

945. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Louis Cohen or Lejwi Kac or Lavi Katz, file 
No. A-4037840 CR 34231, requesting that it 
be withdrawn from those now pending before 
the Congress and returned to the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Justice; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

946. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Dolores Ramirez de Ortega, file No. A~7980350 
CR 34564, requesting that it be withdrawn 
from those now pending before the Con- 
gress and returned to the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Justice; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

947. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Acting 
Commissioner of Immigration and Natural- 
ization, dated October 20, 1950, authorizing 
the temporary admission into the United 
States, for shore-leave purposes only, of alien 
seamen found to be excludable as persons 
within one of the classes enumerated in 
section 1 (2) of the act of October 16, 1918, 
as amended by section 22 of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

948. A letter from the Attorney General, 
tr -smitting a copy of an order of the Act- 
ing Commissioner of Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, dated October 20, 1950, authoriz- 
ing the temporary admission into the United 
States, for shore-leave purposes only, of alien 
seamen found to be excludable as persons 
within one of the classes enumerated in sec- 
tion 1 (2) of the act of October 16, 1918, as 
amended by section 22 of the Internal Secu- 
rity Act of 1950; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

949. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Act- 
ing Commissioner of Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, dated October 20, 1950, authoriz- 
ing the temporary admission into the United 
States, for shore-leave purposes only, of alien 
seamen found to be excludable as persons 
. ithin one of the classes enumerated in sec- 
tion 1 (2) of the act of October 16, 1918, as 
amended by section 22 of the Internal Secu- 
rity Act of 1950; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

950. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders entered in cases 
where the ninth proviso to section 3 of the 
Immigration Act of February 5, 1917 (8 
U.S, C. 186), was exercised in behalf of such 
aliens, pursuant to section 6 (b) of the act 
of October 16, 1918, as amended by section 22 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950 (Public 
Law 831, 81st Cong.); to th- Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

951. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders entered in cases 
where the ninth proviso to section 3 of the 
Immigration Act of February 5, 1917 (8 
U.S. C. 186), was exercised in behalf of such 
aliens, pursuant to section 6 (b) of the act 
of October 16, 1918, as amended by section 22 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950 (Public 
Law 831, 81st Cong.); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

952. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders entered in cases 
where the ninth proviso to section 3 of the 
Immigration Act of February 5, 1917 (8 
U. S. C. 136), was exercised in behalf of such 
aliens, pursuant to section 6 (b) of the act 
of October 1G, 1918, as amended by section 22 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950 (Public 
Law 831, 81st Cong.); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

953. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders entered in cases 
where the ninth proviso to section 3 of the 
Immigration Act of February 5, 1917 (8 
U.S. C. 136), was exercised in behalf of such 
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aliens, pursuant to section 6 (b) of the act 
of October 16, 1918, as amended by section 22 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950 (Public 
Law 831, 81st Cong.); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

954. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders entered in cases 
where the ninth proviso to section 3 of the 
Immigration Act of February 5, 1917 (8 
U. S. C. 136), was exercised in behulf of such 
aliens, pursuant to section 6 (b) of the act 
of October 16, 1918, as amended by section 22 
of the Internal Security Act of 1S£0 (Public 
Law 831, 81st Cong.); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

955. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders entered in cases 
where the ninth proviso to section 3 of the 
Immigration Act of February 5, 1917 (8 
U.S. C. 186), was exercised in behalf of such 
aliens, pursuant to section 6 (b) of the act 
of October 16, 1918, as amended by section 22 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950 (Public 
Law 831, 81st Cong.); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

956. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturalization 
granting the application for permanent resi- 
dence filed by the subjects of such orders, 
pursuant to section 4 of the Displaced Per-° 
sons Act of 1948, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

957. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Act- 
ing Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, dated November 16, 1950, author- 
izing the temporary admission into the 
United States of displaced persons who, unon 
arrival in possession of appropriate immigra- 
tion visas, are found to be excludable as 
persons within the classes enumerated in 
section 1 (2) of the act of October 16, 1918, 
as amended by section 22, of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

958. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion suspending deportation, as well as a list 
of the persons involved, pursuant to the act 
of Congress approved July 1, 1948 (Public 
Law 863), amending subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 10 of the Immigration Act of February 
5, 1917, as amended (8 U.S. C. 155 (c)); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

959. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a letter relative to the 
case of Marie Elena Fernandez De Gonzalez 
or Maria Elena Fernandez or Elena Fernan- 
dez, file No. A—-7140227 CR 31713, requesting 
that it be withdrawn from those now pend- 
ing before the Congress and returned to the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Justice; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

960. A letter from the clerk, United States 
Court of Claims, transmitting a statement of 
all judgments rendered by the Court of 
Claims for the year ended September 30, 1951, 
the amount thereof, the parties in whose fa- 
vor rendered, and a brief synopsis of the na- 
ture of the claims, pursuant to section 143 
of the act of Congress, approved March 38, 
1911 (36 Stat. 1136); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

961. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Army, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill for the relief of Britt- 
Marie Eriksson and others’; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

962. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report of claims paid 
by the Panama Canal under provisions of 
section 2672 of title 28, United States Code, 
for the period July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951, 
pursuant to section 2673 of title 28, United 
States Code; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

963. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Motor Carrier Claims Commission, 
transmitting a report on the claim of the 
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Frisco Transportation Co. against the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

964. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Motor Carrier Claims Commission, 
transmitting a report on the claim of Camp- 
bell Sixty-Six Express, Inc., against the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

965. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the 
act of January 12, 1951 (64 Stat. 1257), 
amending and extending title II of the First 
War Powers Act, 1941”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

966. A letter from the Chairman, Dis- 
placed Persons Commission, transmitting the 
fifth semiannual report as of February 1, 
1951, pursuant to section 8 of the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, as amended; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

967. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmit- 
ting a draft of a bill entitled “A bill to 
amend section 11 of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

968. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the cases 
of Peter Abdon Gomez Quijano, file No, 
A-6304861 CR 33006, and Juan Gomez Qui- 
jano, Jr., file No. A-6304862 CR 33006, re- 
questing that they be withdrawn from those 
now pending before the Congress and re- 
turned to the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Justice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

$69. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the cases of 
Daniel Nava, file No. A-7415843 CR 35793; 
Samuel Nava, file No. A-7415844 CR 35793; 
Maria Nava, file No. A-7415535 CR 35793; and 
Saul Nava, file No. A-7415845 CR 35793, re- 
questing that they be withdrawn from those 
now pending before the Congress and re- 
turned to the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Justice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

970. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Antonio Garcia-Saldana or Antonio Saldana, 
file No. A-7934338 CR 33618, requesting that 
it be withdrawn from those now pending be- 
fore the Congress and returned to the juris- 
diction of the Department of Justice; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

971. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Bezalel Schatz, file No. A-4582340 CR 32253, 
requesting that it be withdrawn from those 
now pencing before the Congress and re- 
turned to the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Justice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

972. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Samuel Meza-Ozuna, file No. A-7118257 CR 
35645, requesting that it be withdrawn from 
those before the Congress and returned to 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Jus- 
tice; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

973. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Antonio Alberto Da Cruz or Tony Cruz, file 
No. A-1509604 CR 33284, requesting that it 
be withdrawn from those now pending be- 
fore the Congress and returned to the juris- 
diction of the Department of Justice; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

974. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting 
the Twenty-ninth Quarterly Report on Con. 
tract Settlement, covering the period July 
1 through September 30, 1951; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

975. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a report on claims on 
which a final determination has been made 
pursuant to the act approved June 14, 1948 
(Public Law 637, 80th Cong., 62 Stat. 389), 
which provided a method of paying certain 
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unsettled claims for damages sustained as a 
result of the explosions at Port Chicago, 
Calif., on July 17, 1944; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

976. A letter from the Director, Legisla- 
tion and Liaison, Department of the Air 
Force, transmitting a request by First Lt. 
John S. Ford III for the introduction of a 
private bill in his behalf in the amount of 
$613; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

977. A letter from the national comman- 
dant, national headquarters, Marine Corps 
League, transmitting a report of the pro- 
ceedings and activities, including complete 
statement of reports and expenditures, dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended September 4, 1951; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

978. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Simon Matwijkow or Syzmon Matwijkow, file 
No. A-5241191 CR 31713, requesting that it 
be withdrawn from those now pending be- 
fore the Congress and returned to the juris- 
diction of the Department of Justice; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

979. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Domenico Bumbaca, file No. A-3417028 CR 
29800, requesting that it be withdrawn from 
those now pending before the Congress and 
returned to the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Justice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

£80. « letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Rolf Ruben Benzian, file No. A-6421052 CR 
30550, requesting that it be withdrawn from 
those now pending before the Congress and 
returned to the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Justice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

981. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Barbara Elaine Campbell, nee Wilson, file 
No. A-7137142 CR 30690, requesting that it 
be withdrawn from those now pending before 
the Congress and returned to the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Justice; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

982. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Act- 
ing Commissioner of Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, dated October 20, 1950, authoriz- 
ing the temporary admission into the United 
States, for shore-leave purposes only, of alien 
seamen found to be excludable as persons 
within one of the classes enumerated in sec- 
tion 1 (®), pursuant to section 6 (b) of the 
act of October 16, 1918, as amended by sec- 
tion 22 of the Internal Security Act of 1950; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

983. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Act- 
ing Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, dated October 20, 1950, author- 
izing the temporary admission into the 
United States, for shore-leave purposes only, 
of alien seamen found to be excludable as 
persons within one of the classes enumerated 
in section 1 (2), pursuant to section 6 (b) 
of the act of October 16, 1918, as amended 
by section 22 of the Internal Security Act of 
1950; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

984. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Eliyahu Joseph Ovadiah, file No. A-6721803 
CR 34364, and requesting that it be with- 
drawn from those before the Congress and 
returned to the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Justice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

985. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Anna Agnes De Prospo, nee Heimes, file No. 
A-7243503 CR 36272, and requesting that it 
be withdrawn from those before the Con- 
gress and returned to the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Justice; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

986. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
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Claire Theresa Hotte, file No. A-7030309 CR 
31673, and requesting that it be withdrawn 
from those before the Congress and re- 
turned to the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Justice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

987. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders entered in 
cases where the ninth proviso to section 9 
of the Immigration Act of February 5, 1917 
(8 U. S. C. 136), was exercised in behalf of 
such aliens, pursuant to section 6 (b) of the 
act or October 16, 1918, as amended by sec- 
tion 22 of the Internal Security Act of 1950 
(Public Law 831, 81st Cong.); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

988. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a letter relative to the 
case of Vogjo Svarcenberg, file No. A-6376575 
CR 34955, requesting that it be withdrawn 
from those now pending before the Congress 
and returned to the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Justice; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

989. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Ignacio Alberto Rodriguez, file No. A-6934649 
CR 31685, requesting that it be withdrawn 
from those now pending before the Congress 
and returned to the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Justice; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

990. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a letter relative to the 
case of Trygve Maehlum or Trygve Mahlum, 
file No. A-7141706 CR 33972, requesting that 
it be withdrawn from those now pending 
before the Congress and returned to the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Justice; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

991. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a letter relative to the 
case of Horst Von Rhoden, file No. A-1611180 
CR 36254, requesting that it be withdrawn 
from those now pending before the Congress 
and returned to the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Justice; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

992. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the quarterly report of 
the Maritime Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on activities and trans- 
actions of the Administration under the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, from July 
1, 1951, through September 30, 1951, in ac- 
cordance with section 13 of that act; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
les. 

993. A letter from the Acting Postmaster 
General transmitting a tabulation showing 
articles bearing penalty indicia procured or 
accounted for through the Post Office De- 
partment during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1951, by the executive departments, inde- 
pendent establishments, organizations and 
persons authorized by law to use the penalty 
privilege, pursuant to provisions of section 
302, title 111, Public Law 785, approved June 
25, 1948; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

994. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Civil Service Commission, trans- 
mitting a consolidated report covering addi- 
tional step increases as rewards for superior 
accomplishment made by the several Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, pur- 
suant to section 702 (c) of the Classification 
Act of 1949; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

995. A letter from the Director, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, transmitting the eighteenth 
annual report of the activities of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1950, and ending June 
30, 1951; to the Committee on Public Works, 

996. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated Sep- 
tember 4, 1951, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a review of 
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reports on the Lake Charles Deep Water 
Channel, La., with a view to determining the 
advisability of modifying the existing project 
in any way at this time, authorized by a reso- 
lution of the Committee on Public Works, 
United States Senate, adopted on September 
23, 19:9. The report is also in partial re- 
sponse to the Flocd Control Act approved on 
December 22, 1944, and the River and Harbor 
Act approved on March 2, 1945, which auth- 
orize investigations for fiocd control, irriga- 
tion, navigation, pollution, salt-water in- 
trusion, and drainage on all streams and 
bayous in southwest Louisiana, west of the 
West Atchafalaya Basin protection levee, an 
south of the latitude of Boyce; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

937. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, dated Sep- 
tember 28, 1951, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers on a pre- 
liminary examination of Peace River, Fia., 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act 
approved on March 2, 1925; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

998. A letter from the acting chairman, 
Subversive Activities Control Board, trans- 
mitting the first annual report of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board, for the fiscal 
year 1951, pursuant to prc isions of section 
12 (c) of title I of the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 (Public Law 831, 81st Cong.); to 
the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

999. A letter from the Deputy Attorney 
General, transmitting a draft of a pronosed 
bill entitled, “A bill to amend section 302 (4) 
of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 
1940, as amended, relating to penalties”; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

1C00. A letter from the director, the Amer- 
ican Legion, transmitting tl.e financial state- 
ment of the American Legion up to and in- 
cluding October 31, 1951, pursuant to Public 
Law 47, Sixty-sixth Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

1001. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting the annual re- 
port of the Farm Credit Administration cov- 
ering its operations for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1951, pursuant to section 3 of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended, para- 
graph 38, section 4, of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, as amended, and the Execu- 
tive Order of March 27, 1933, creating the 
Farm Credit Administration (H. Doc. No. 
268); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

1002. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a report cover- 
ing the receipts, expenditures, and work of 
the agricultural experiment stations in the 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
under the Hatch, Adams, Purnell, and sup- 
plementary acts, title I of the Bankhead- 
Jones Act of June 29, 1935, and title I, sec- 
tion 9, of the Research and Marketing Act 
cf 1946, authorizing payments to States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico for agricul- 
tural experiment stations, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1951, pursuant to the De- 
partment of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 
1951, approved September 6, 1950 (64 Stat. 
5-5); to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1003. A letter from the Adjutant General, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, transmitting a report of the proceed- 
ings of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States for the fiscal year ending Au- 
gust 31, 1951, including a full and complete 
report of receipts and disbursements, pur- 
suant to Public Law 630, Seventy-fourth 
Congress; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1004. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the Sixth Annual Report 
describing the operations of the Department 
of Commerce under the Federal Airport Act, 
as amended, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1951; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


1005. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Commerce, transmitting the annual finan- 
cial report on the commissary activities of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration in 
Alaska and other points outside the conti- 
nental United States, pursuant to Public 
Laws 179 and 380 of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1006. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
craft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
amend titie 18, United States Code, entitled 
‘Crimes and Criminal Procedure, with respect 
to State jurisdiction over offenses committed 
by or against Indians in the Indian country”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1007. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend sec- 
tion 3055 of title 18, United States Code, 
entitled ‘Crimes and Criminial Procedure, 
with respect to the powers of law enforce- 
ment officers of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs’”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1008. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a report by rank and ace 
groups, the number of such officers above the 
rank of major in the Army or lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy with the average 
monthly flight pay authorized by law to be 
paid to such officers during the 6-month 
period preceding the date of the report, pur- 
suant to Public Law 301, approved February 
18, 1946; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

1009. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to exempt certain 
aliens coming from the British Virgin Is- 
lands to the Virgin Islands of the United 
States from the payment of a head tax, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1010. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of Gorgas Memorial 
Institute of Tropical and Preventive Medi- 
cine, Inc., for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1951, pursuant to authority contained in the 
act of May 7, 1928, as amended July 1, 1948 
(22 U. S. C. 278, 278a, and 278b), and in the 
manner contemplated in the Government 
Corporation Control Act (31 U. S. C. 841); to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Depnartments. 

1011. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the audit of the financial statements 
and accounts of the Home Loan Bank Board 
and the organizations under its supervision, 
consisting of the 11 Federal home-loan 
banks, Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, and Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, for the year ended June 30, 1951, 
pursuant to the Government Corporation 
Control Act (31 U.S. C. 841), and the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921, as amended (H,. 
Doc. No. 317); to the Committee on Expend- 
itures in the Executive Departments and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1012. A letter from the Chairman, Migra- 
tory Bird Conservation Commission, trans- 
mitting the report of the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Commission for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1951, pursuant to section 3 of 
the act of Congress approved February 18, 
1929 (45 Stat. 1222; U. S. C., title 16, sec, 
715b); to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1013. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Department of Agriculture, transmit- 
ting a report of the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture relative to the disposal 
of foreign excess property under title IV of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, Public Law 152, Eighty- 
first Congress; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

1014. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to permit the 
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reorganization of land districts and land of- 
fices in the continental United States”; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

1015. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a 
propcsed bill entitled “A bill to amend sec- 
tion 13 of the act of March 4, 1915 (38 Stat, 
11€9), as amended (U. S. C., title 46, sec. 
672 (a)), to require that merchant seamen 
be able to understand orders given in the 
English language, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

1016. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to add certain fed- 
erally owned land to the Mound City Group 
National Monument, in the State of Chio, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

1017. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
September 9, 1950, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a review of reports on Gowanus 
Creek Channel, N. Y., requested by a resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, House of Representatives, adopted on 
March 19, 1846 (H. Doc. No. $18); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered to 
be printed with two illustrations. 

1018. A letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Chairman, Board of Trustees, trans- 
mitting the report of operations of the 
Postal Savings System for the fiscal yeer 
ended June 30, 1951, pursuant to section 1 
of the act approved June 25, 1910 (H. Doc. 
No. 279); to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, and ordered to be printed. 

1019. A letter from the Adjutant General, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, transmitting the 
proceedings of the Fifty-second National En- 
campment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, held in New York City, 
August 26-31, 1951, pursuant to Public Law 
249, Seventy-seventh Congress, approved 
September 18, 1941 (H. Doc. No. 319); to the 
Committee on Armed Services, and ordered 
to be printed, with illustrations. 

1020. A letter from the Clerk, United 
States House of Representatives, transmit- 
ting a list of reports which it is the duty of 
any officer or department to make to Con- 
gress, in compliance with the requirements 
of rule III, clause 2, of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives (H. Doc. No. 295); 
to the Committee on House Administration, 
and ordered to be printed. 

1021. A letter from the Clerk, United 
States House of Representatives, transmit- 
ting a report giving names of statutory and 
contingent-fund employees of the House and 
their respective compensations, including 
clerks to Members; the expenditures from 
the contingent fund and from certain spe- 
cific appropriations for the period July 1, 
1950, to June 30, 1951, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of paragraphs 102, 103, 104, and 111 of 
the Code of Laws of the United States; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

1022. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting an itemized re- 
port covering transactions during the fiscal 
year 1951, for account of the Pershing Hall 
Memorial Fund, pursuant to the act of Con- 
gress approved June 28, 1935 (49 Stat. 426, 
sec. 3); to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

1023. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a combined 
statement of receipts, expenditures, and bal- 
ances of the United States Government for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, pursuant 
to section 15 of the act of July 31, 1894 
(U. S. C. 264); to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures. in the Executive Departments. 

1024. A letter from the Clerk, United 
States House of Representatives, relative to 
the contest for a seat in the House of Repre- 
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sentatives from the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of the State of New York, W. Kingsland 
Macy v. Ernest Greenwood (H. Doc. No. 320); 
to the Committee on House Administration 
and ordered to be printed. 

1029. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange, Department of State, transmitting 
the Sixth Semiannual Report of Activities 
Pursuant to Section 603 of the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948 (Public Law 402, 80th Cong.), cov- 
ering the period from January 1 to June 30, 
1951 (H. Doc. No. 321); to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


—_—_—_—aaXSa—_—————— 


REFORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PATMAN: Select Committee on Small 
Business. Report pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 33, Eighty-second Congress, first ses- 
sion entitled “Progress Report, First Ses- 
sion” (Rept. No. 1228). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. WOOD of Georgia: Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Report pursuant to 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, en- 
titled “The Shameful Years, Thirty Years of 
Soviet Espionage in the United States,” with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1229). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
biils and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALBERT: 

H. R. 6869. A bill to grant certain educa- 
tional, loan, employment, and other benefits 
to persons on active service with the Armed 
Forces during the Korean war; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 5870. A bill to amend section 406 (h) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. BOSONE: 

H. R. 5871. A bill to provide for the nation- 
al defense by enabling the States to make 
provision for maternity and infant care for 
wives and infants, and hospital care for de- 
pendents of enlisted members of the Armed 
Forces during the present emergency, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. CARNAHAN: 

H. R. 5872. A bill to extend to certain per- 
sons who served in the military, naval, or 
air service of the United States on or after 
June 27, 1950, the benefits of titles II, III, 
and IV of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, as amended; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H.R. 5873. A bill to provide for increased 
penalties for the sale or distribution of nar- 
cotics to persons under 21 years of age; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 5874. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to increase the annuities of pres- 
ent and future annuitants; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H.R. 5875. A bill to provide for insurance 
of shareholdings in Federal credit unions; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. HESS: 

H. R. 5876. A bill to grant first preference 

for the purchase of rural property situated in 


the Green Hills; Ohio, project to certain 
groups composed of lessees of such property; 
to the Comm:ttee on Banking and Currency, 

H. R. 5877. A bill to amend Public Law 233, 
Eighty-second Congress, chapter 631, first 
session entitled “An act to readjust posta! 
rates”; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H. R. 5878. A bill to provide for the pres- 
entation by the United States of a statue of 
Gen. George Washington to the people of 
Uruguay, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

H.R. 5879. A bill to create a commission 
to make a study of the administration and 
operation of overseas activities of the Gov- 
ernment, and to make recommendations to 
Congress with respect thereto; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 5889. A bill to place the office of col- 
lector of internal revenue in the classified 
(competitive) civil service; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R 5881. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the town of Winthrop, Mass.; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 5682. A bill to authorize the attend- 
ance of the United States Marine Band at 
the celebration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the incorporation of the town of 
Winthrop, Mass., to be held in Winthrop, 
Mass., on August 2, 1952; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MACK of Washington: 

H. R. 5883. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, so as to impose certain duties upon 
the importation of tuna fish; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PICKETT: 

H. R. 5884. A bill to amend the service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 5885. A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 5886. A bill amending Public Law 201, 
Eighty-second Congress, chapter 554, first 
session; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: 

H. R. 5887. A bill to amend and reenact 
sections 4F, 4G, of title 30, United States 
Code, act of May 7, 1941 (ch. 87, secs. 1 and 
2, 55 Stat. 178), relative to the appointment 
of coal-mine inspectors; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 5888. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to provide penalties for 
deducting in income-tax returns expendi- 
tures made for political purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H.R. 5889. A bill to prohibit the trans- 
portation in interstate commerce of adver- 
tisements of alcoholic beverages, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RANKIN (by request): 

H.R. 5890. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of monetary benefits withheld from 
certain Veterans’ Administration benefici- 
aries; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 5891. A bill to amend the Veterans 
Regulations to establish for certain persons 
who served in the Armed Forces a further 
presumption of service connection for an 
active psychosis; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 5892. A bill to liberalize the basis for 
establishing wartime service connection for 
active tuberculosis, the psychoses, and mul- 
tiple sclerosis; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 5893. A bill to make additional funds 
available to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
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Affairs for direct home and farmhouse loans 
to eligible veterans, under title III of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 5894. A bill to provide an identical 


‘basis for award of death pension to widows 


and children; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 5895. A bill to elevate the annual 
income limitations governing the payment 
of pension for disability or death and to 
provide certain exclusions in determining 
annual income for purposes of such limita- 
tions; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 5896. A bill to extend to personnel of 
the Armed Forces on active military, naval, 
or air service on or after June 27, 1950, cer- 
tain benefits provided by the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 for veterans of 
World War II; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 5897. A bill to increase all monthly 
rates of disability and death compensation 
and pension payable under laws adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 5898. A bill to revise requirement for 
award of additional disability compensation 
to veterans who have dependents; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 5899. A bill, to provide pension for 
widows and children of deceased veterans of 
World War II, or of service on and after 
June 27, 1950, on the same basis as pen- 
sion is provided for widows and children of 
deceased veterans of World War I; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RHODES: 

H.R. 5900. A bill to repeal the 10-percent 
surcharge on postal cards; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

H.R. 5901. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act to pro- 
vide that certain members of the National 
Guard and other reserve components, who 
served during World War II, shall be re- 
leased from active duty upon completing 17 
months’ active duty after June 24, 1950; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H.R. 5902. A bill to repeal the 10-percent 
additional charge on postal cards sold in 
quantities of 50 or more; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 5903. A bill to provide for the admin- 
istration and discipline of the National Se- 
curity Training Corps, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 5904. A bill to provide for the ad- 
ministration and discipline of the National 
Security Training Corps, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WILSON of Texas: 

H.R. 5905. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment by the Postmaster General, sub- 
ject to the civil-service laws and regulations, 
of postmasters at first-, second-, and third- 
class post offices, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 5906. A bill to cover into the classi- 
fied (competitive) civil service the office of 
collector of internal revenue; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. J. Res. 352. Joint resolution to safeguard 
the economic stability of the United States 
by imposing limitations on grants of new 
obligational authority for, and on expendi- 
tures during, the fiscal year 1953; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By lir. SADLAK: 

H. J. Res. 353. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Pr.sident of the United States to pro- 
claim October 11, 1952, General Pulaski’s 
Memorial Day for the observance of the death 
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of Brie. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 

H. Con. Res. 174. Concurrent resolution for 
an investigation of the arrest and ransom 
of the four American airmen forced down 
over Hungary and any other officials or cit- 
izens deemed advisable; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. D’EWART: 

H. Con. Res. 175. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the Congress with respect 
to the observance of election days in 
even-numbered years as legal half holidays; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. Con. Res. 176. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the Congress with respect 
to the observance of election Gays in even- 
numbered years as legal half holidays; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res. 4... Resolution to provide funds for 
the Committee on the Judiciary; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H. Res. 428. Resolution to provide for the 
expenses of the investigation authorized by 
House Resolution 93; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. Res. 489. Resolution enabling the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs to effectuate more 
fully the purpose of section 136 of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H. Res. 490. Resolution to amend the rules 
of the House of Representatives, so as to 
impoce certain limitations with respect to 
action on appropriation bills other than 
those which provide appropriations for sup- 
port of the Government pursuant to the 
budget; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States, relative to transmitting a 
copy of an interstate civil defense compact 
as entered into and ratified by the State of 
California, pursuant to subsection 201 (2) 
of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1250 
(Public Law 920, 81st Cong.); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States, rela- 
tive to transmitting a copy of an interstate 
civil defense compact as entered into and 
ratified by this State and the State of Geor- 
gia, pursuant to subsection 201 (g) of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 (Public 
Law 920, 81st Cong.); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Georgia, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States, 
relative to transmitting a copy of an inter- 
state civil defense compact as entered into 
and ratified by the State of Georgia and the 
State of Tennessee, pursuant to subsection 
201 (g) of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950 (Public Law 920, 81st Cong.); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Georgia, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States, 
relative to transmitting a copy of an inter- 
state civil defense compact as entered into 
and ratified by this State and the State of 
Florida, pursuant to subsection 201 (g) of 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 (Public 
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Law 920, 81st Cong.); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States, relative to condemning the awarding 
by the Federal Government of contracts tor 
Army blankets to prison industries in prefer- 
ence to New Engiand textile mills; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States, relative to the importance of allo- 
cating more steel for the construction of 
schools; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to adopting a resolution calling upon 
the Congress of the United States to recog- 
nize the urgency of affording indemnity for 
the human risks involved in civil defense and 
on the production line on the home front, 
etc.; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States, rela- 
tive to transmitting a copy of an interstate 
civil defense and disaster compact as cn- 
tered into and ratified by the State of Oregon, 
pursuant to subsection 201 (g) of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Act of 1950 (Public Law 
920, 8ist Cong.); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States, relative to transmitting a copy of an 
interstate civil defense compact as entered 
into and ratified by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, pursuant to subsection 201 (g) of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 (Public 
Law 920, 81st Cong.); to the Committee cn 
Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States, rela- 
tive to transmitting a ccpy of an interstate 
civil-defense compact as entered into and 
ratified by the State of Texas, pursuant to 
subsection 201 (g) of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950 (Public Law 929, 8ist 
Cong.); to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States, rela- 
tive to transmitting a copy of an interstate 
civil-defense and disaster compact signed by 
the Governors of New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, Kansas, Arizona, and Texas; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Virgin Islands, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
include the Virgin Islands in the benefits of 
the acts providing for the creation and re- 
cruitment of cadets to tle United States 
Military Academy at West Point, N. Y. and 
the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, Md.; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


Sil eoereenetiietisineit Seton eecemteenee 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 cf rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 5907. A bill for the relief of Gaspare 

Bonetti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.R. 5908. A bill far the relief of Yaeko 
Ichikawa; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 5909. A bill authorizing the issuance 

of a patent in fee to Shadrick Ponca, Joseph 
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Ponca, and Dorothy May Ponca; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 5910. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Leona Hungry; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. BOSONE: 

H.R. 5911. A bill for the relicf of David 
Braithwaite and Orvin E. Wilde; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRAMBLETT: 

H.R. 5912. A bill for the relief of Bishara 
Lawrence; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.5913. A bill for the relief of First 
Lt. Richard L. McCollum; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5914. A bill for the relief of Grace 
Cheng and Philip Cheng; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5915. A bill for the relief of Michael 
George Karino (also known as Uzuru Hara- 
mai); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5916. A bill for the relief of Jose Za- 
vala-Rivera; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. D’EWART: 

H.R. 5917. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
William Big Day; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HESS: 

H.R. 5918. A bill for the relief of Ana- 
stasia Vasiliadu; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H.R. 5919. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Fung 
Hwa Liu Lee; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HOPE: 

H. R. 5920. A bill for the relief of Kimberly 
Ann Cibulski, also known as Belle Lee; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON of Washington: 

H.R. 5921. A bill for the relief of Keiko 
Tashiro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILBURN: 

H.R. 5922. A bill for the relief of Karin 
Riccardo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 5923. A bill for the relief of Virginia 
Louise Slater; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 5924. A bill for the relief of Zbigniew 
Wolynski; to the Committe on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5925. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Giuseppina Giaccone; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 5926. A bill for the relief of Nawazish 
Ali Khan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 5927. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Satoshi Kobayashi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5928. A bill for the relief of Shoji 
Uyemichi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 5929. A bill for the relief of Mohamed 
Ben Abdesllam Drisi; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. R. 5930. A bill for the relief of Jan Wro- 

bel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. REGAN: 

H.R. 5931. A bill for the relief of Holly 
Prindle Goodman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 5932. A bill for the relief of Annie 

Litke; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SADLAK: 

H. R. 5933. A bill for the relief of Francis- 
zek Wolczak; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H.R. 5934. A bill for the relief of Robert 

Mayotte; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. THOMAS: 

H. R. 5935. A bill for the relief of Reginald 
Wynne Davis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 5936. A bill for the relief of Kunio 
Itoh; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 5937. A bill for the relief of James 
Moustakas; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. : 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H. R. 5938. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Visentini; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


4&6. By Mr. GROSS: Petition submitted 
by Leonard Shepherd, Mason City, Iowa, for 
Oscar Morse, Rock Falls, Iowa, and about 50 
other citizens of Cerro Gordo, Hancock, and 
Floyd Counties, Iowa, urging Members of 
Congress _o sign discharge petition No. 4 
immediately to bring the Townsend plan 
bills to the floor of the House; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

487. By Mr. NORBLAD: Petition of Ellen 
E. Fonck and 32 other residents of Tilla- 
mook, Oreg., urging enactment of legislation 
to prohibit alcoholic beverage advertising 
over the radio and television and in maga- 
zines and newspapers; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

488. Also, petition of Mrs. Laura Christen- 
sen and 79 other residents of Yamhill County, 
Oreg., urging enactment of legislation to 
prohibit alcoholic beverage advertising over 
the radio and television and in magazines 
and newspapers; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

489. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of the citizens of Janesville, Wis., urging 
Congress to protect their rights as parents 
and as purchasers by passing legislation to 
prohibit alcoholic beverage advertising over 
the radio and television and in magazines 
and newspapers; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

490. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
president, Puerto Rican Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, San Juan, P. R., petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
the disposition of the surgar surplus of 1951; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

491. Also, petition of Mr. G. E. Durham, 
and others, Methodist Student Foundation 
at Northwestern, Evanston, Ill., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution relative to 
stating that “universal military training is 
totally out of keeping with the Christian- 
American tradition of democracy which 
stands for individual freedom and choice”; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

492. Also, petition of minister, Brookland 
Baptist Church, Washington, D. C., relative 

_ to requesting “not to accord recognition to 
the Vatican at Rome by sending an Ambas- 
sador or other representative from the United 
States”; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

493. Also, petition of Edward J. Butler, 
Board of Aldermen, Somerville, Mass., rela- 
tive to taking cognizance of, and act to alle- 
viate the plight of the overtaxed American 
citizen; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

494, Also, petition of Harry C. Burkel, 
Washington, D. C., relative to being retired 
from the Public Buildings Administration 
and stating certain grievances in connection 
therewith; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

495. Also, petition of Francis J. Renter, 
Silver Spring, Md., relative to requesting jus- 
tice in regard to his claims filed in the 
Department of Justice; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


496. Also, petition of Howard E. Dorton, 
New Jersey State Prison, relative to a re- 
dress of grievance, The Department of the 
Army, plaintiff-respondent, against Howard 
E. Dorton, defendant-appellant; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

497. Also, petition of Delfin N. Bajamundi, 
Legaspi City, Albay, Philippine Islands, rela- 
tive to stating that he extended financial aid 
to United States soldiers and requesting 
compensation for same; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

498. Also, petition of president, Council of 
Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, Inc., 
New York City, N. Y., relative to resolutions 
adopted by the twentieth annual general 
assembly of the Council of Jewish Federa- 
tions and Welfare Funds, Inc., at Chicago; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

499. Also, petition of chairman, Association 
of North-Eastern Polish Provinces, Central 
Committee, London, England, relative to ex~ 
pressing deep gratitude for contribution to- 
ward resolution creating a special commis- 
sion in order to investigate the mass murder 
of Polish officers in the Katyn Forest near 
Smolensk; to the Committee on Rules. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9, 1952 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God of love and hope, through 
all the length of changing years Thy 
goodness faileth never. In a confused 
day, save us from any panic of spirit be- 
cause we draw our inner strength from 
deey wells. May the highest truth il- 
lumine the nearest duty and holy aspi- 
rations transfigure the humblest task. 

Enable, with the light of Thy wisdom 
and the strength of Thy might, those 
who in these fearful times have been en- 
trusted with the stewardship of the na- 
tional life. Help us to fill swift hours 
with mighty deeds, to bear the fret of 
c-re, the sting of criticism, the drudgery 
of unapplauded toil; to think truly, to 
act kindly, to play valiantly our part in 
the life of our time, to strike our blow 
for freedom and, keeping to the end of 
our brief day the unbroken vigil of the 
Inner Light, to leave the world the bet- 
ter for our sojourn in it. Amen. 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


JOHN O. PasTorE, a Senator from the 
State of Rhode Island, appeared in his 
seat today. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFartanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
January 8, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, communicated to the 
Senate the resolutions of the House 
adopted as a tribute to the memory of 
Hon. KENNETH S. WHERRY, late a Sena- 
tor from the State of Nebraska. 
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The message also communicated to the 
Senate the intelligence of the death of 
Hon. Joun A. WHITAKER, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Kentucky, 
and transmitted the resolutions of the 
House thereon. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 

Aiken Hendrickson 
Anderson Hickenlooper 
Bennett Hill 
Bricker Hoey 
Bridges Holland 
Butler, Md. Hunt 
Butler, Nebr. Ives 

Cain Jenner 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Russell 

Case Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Chavez Kefauver Schoeppel 
Clements Kem Seaton 
Connally Kerr Smathers 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Langer Smith, N.C, 
Eastland Lehman Sparkman 
Ecton Magnuson Stennis 
Ellender Malone Taft 
Ferguson Martin Thye 
Flanders Maybank Tobey 

Frear McCarthy Underwood 
Fulbright McClellan Welker 
George McFarland Wiley 
Gillette McKellar Williams 
Green McMahon 

Hayden Millikin 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Benton], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HumpnHrey], the Senator from Lou- 
isiana (Mr. Lonc], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], and the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] are 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
is absent by leave of the Senate because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doue- 
LAs] and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGsS] are absent on official business. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BrewsTER] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Wart- 
KINS}] and the Senator from North Da- 
kota {Mr. YounG] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania | Mr. 
Durr] and the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. MunpT] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce] is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


Moody 
Morse 
Murray 
Neely 
Nixon 
O’Conor 
O'Mahoney 
Pastore 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the Hall 
of the House of Representatives for the 
purpose of hearing the message of the 
President of the United States, the Sen- 
ate to reconvene after the delivery of the 
message, at the call of the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
12 o’clock and 14 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate, preceded by its Secretary (Leslie L. 
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Biffle), its Sergeant at Arms (Joseph C. 
Duke), and the Vice President, proceeded 
to the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives to hear the annual message of the 
President of the United States. 


ANNUAL MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 269) 


(The annual message of the President 
of the United States this day delivered 
by him to the joint meeting of the two 
Houses of Congress appears at pp. 31-35 
of the proceedings of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in today’s CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD.) 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The joint meeting of the two Houses 
having been dissolved, the Senate re- 
turned to its Chamber at 1 o’clock and 
21 minutes p. m., and was called to order 
by the Vice President. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to make an announcement 
with respect to the legislative program, 
I expect that the Senate will shortly ad- 
journ until tomorrow. If so, an oppor- 
tunity will then be afforded for the trans- 
action of routine »u.iness and inser- 
tions in the Recorp during the morning 
hour. Immediately after the morning 
hour I intend to make a motion to con- 
sider Senate bill 1976, Calendar 592, to 
provide for home rule in the District of 
Columbia. The Senators in charge of 
the bill have asked that actual consider- 
ation of the bill go over until Monday, 
and accordingly that will be done. 
Therefore, if it meets with the approval 
of the Senate, following the morning 
hour tomorrow we shall recess until 
Monday. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does the Senator 
from Arizona mean that there will be no 
introduction of bills or transaction of 
other routine business today, and that 
Senators will have full opportunity to do 
so tomorrow during the morning hour? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct, 


CONTROL OF CANCER 


On request of Mr. Topry, and by unan- 
imous consent, certain documents relat- 
ing to the control of cancer were ordered 
to be printed in the Appendix. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE WHITAKER, 
OF KENTUCKY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a resolution com- 
ing over from the House of Representa- 
tives, which the Secretary will read. 

The resolution (H. Res. 486) was read, 
as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
January 8, 1952. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 

profound sorrow of the death of Hon. JoHN 


A. WHITAKER, a Representative from the State 
of Kentucky. 


Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a resolution and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will read the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 235) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
deat’. of Hon. JoHN A. WHITAKER, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Kentucky. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represent- 
atives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the year 1951 the gaunt, ruthless, and 
most untimely hand of death twice 
struck Kentucky’s congressional dele- 
gation. 

Since last we met here, our delega- 
tion—and the Congress as a whole—lost 
one of the most lovable, congenial, sin- 
cere, earnest, and conscientious Members 
who ever served in the National Legisla- 
ture. On December 15, 1951, at the age of 
only 50, JoHN ALBERT WHITAKER, who 
since 1948 served as the Representative 
of the Second Kentucky District, died at 
his home in Russellville, Ky. 

His passing has deeply and unspeak- 
ably grieved his devoted wife, Helen, his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Whitaker, 
of Russellville, his sister, Henrietta— 
Mrs. Charles M. Moore, of Bowling 
Green—and immeasurably saddened his 
legion of friends throughout the entire 
Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

It will be the prerogative and privilege 
of his colleagues in the House to record 
in detail the life and achievements of 
JOHN WHITAKER; for me it will suffice to 
say that he was my friend. We were 
born and reared in neighboring counties 
in western Kentucky, nurtured and grew 
up in the same school of political 
thought, principle and action, and har- 
moniously planned and worked together 
in behalf of the progress and advance- 
ment of our respective communities and 
counties until finally—as my successor in 
the House—eventually our interests and 
efforts completely merged in serving as 
the Representative of the same congres- 
sional district. 

The death of JoHN WHITAKER has 
grieved and left me with an overwhelm- 
ing sense of personal loss, but, even so, 
the conviction persists that our friend- 
ship endures and, with countless others 
who loved and admired him, I somehow 
know that— 

Whatever vales we yet may wander, 

What sorrow come, what tempest blow, 

We have a friend, a friend out yonder, 


To greet us when we have to go— 
Out yonder someone that we know. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, 
time, like an ever rolling stream, bears 
all her sons away. 

In these days when criticism is heaped 
upon those who serve their country in 
any capacity, honor should be paid to 
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those who do so without reproach. This 
country never had a public official who 
served with a higher concept of the re- 
sponsibilities of public trust than JoHN 
WHITAKER, Representative of the Second 
Congressional District of Kentucky, in 
the United States Hous: of Represent- 
atives, whose lamented death tcok place 
during the adjournment of this Con- 
gress. 

No man ever had a better friend than 
he was, and no constituency ever had a 
more sincere or devoted Representative. 
His name is written high among those 
who loved his fellow men. 

The sympathy of all who were privi- 
leged to serve with him goes to his con- 
stant companion and devoted wife, Mrs. 
Helen Whitaker and the host of friends 
who were so close to him. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Lexington (Ky.) Herald of Monday, 
December 17, 1951, paying tribute to the 
late Representative WHITAKER. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
ORD, as follows: 


JOHN A. WHITAKER 


The death of JoHN ALBERT WHITAKER, 
of Russellville, shocks and grieves his many 
friends and is a grave loss to the State of 
Kentucky. He had been in ill health during 
much of the time after he was elected to 
Congress in April 1948, to succeed United 
States Senator EaRLE C,. CLEMENTS, of Morgan- 
field, when the latter was elected as Gover- 
nor of Kentucky. 

Mr. WHITAKER was one of the most loyal 
members of the Alumni Association of the 
University of Kentucky, serving for many 
years as a member of the executive commit- 
tee. A graduate of the College of Law he 
seemed destined for a political career even 
in his campus days, having an aptitude for 
public affairs and a remarkable knowledge 
of political history. Early in life during the 
administration of Gov. Ruby Laffoon, of 
Madisonville, he became active in State af- 
fairs and was a delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention in Chicago in 1932 that 
first nominated Franklin D. Roosevelt for 
the Presidency. Mr. WHITAKER, strong and 
forceful and a commanding figure iu those 
days, carried the Kentucky banner when it 
cast its lot with Roosevelt at that conven- 
tion. Later Mr. WHITAKER was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for the Democratic nom- 
ination for lieutenant governor in i453, 
when J. Lyter Donaldson, of Carrollton, was 
nominated for governor. Mr. WHITAKER was 
speakers’ chairman in several campaigns. ix- 
cluding that of John Y. Brown for the United 
States Senate in 1946. He is a former district 
governor of Rotary and former member of the 
Kentucky Crippled Children’s Society board. 

So interested was Mr. WHITAKER in all that 
took place that he overtaxed his strength 
in the public life that recklessly expends 
those it calls to serve. He came here for 
the University of Kentucky-Tennessee foot- 
ball game in November, stayed for the alumni 
banquet for the team, and recently attended 
the inauguration of Gov. Lawrence W. 
Wetherby. 

Mr. WHITAKER was a strong and stanch 
supporter of Governor Wetherby and took 
personal pride in the elevation and success 
of his younger friend. He believed and fre- 
quently predicted that Governor Wetherby 
would make one of the State’s outstanding 
chief executives. 

A member of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service of the House of Representa- 
tives, Mr. WHITAKER was a prodigious worker 
and letter writer, and was known both in 
Congress and in political headquarters in 
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the State as one of the most extensive users 
of the telephone in the State. He loved to 
“talk politics” and centered his attention 
upon the political activities of the State 
with which he had been connected since 
boyhood, having entered as a disciple of the 
late Thomas S. Rhea, formerly highway com- 
missioner, of his home city of Russellville. 

Few men had more devoted and loyal 
friends in Congress and they rallied to him 
on any question in which Kentucky was in- 
terested. Mr. WHITAKER’s death is the sec- 
ond within the year in the Kentucky dele- 
gation in Congress. He spoke with deep feel- 
ing when memorial services were held for 
Senator Virgil M. Chapman in the House of 
Representatives where Mr. Chapman had 
served so long. 

Mr. WHITAKER told of his long friendship 
with Mr. Chapman and pictured the Sena- 
tor as one who went out of his way to assist 
younger colleagues, who spoke no ill of any- 
one. Mr. WHITAKER recalled having heard 
within a few weeks Senator Chapman deliver 
addresses on both Abraham Lincoln at a 
YMCA breakfast and on Robert E. Lee at a 
Virginia church. 

Few men in a short time had made more 
impression upon the House of Representa- 
tives, which quickly absorbs most newcom- 
ers. He was always the center of a group. 
His humorous remarks were widely quoted, 
yet he spent much more time in most seri- 
ous discussion. Mr. WHITAKER had @ high 
regard for the use of career men in the na- 
tional administration and frequently cited 
Postmaster General Jesse M. Donaldson and 
Secretary of the Interior Oscar Chapman as 
illustrations of their value. 

The Kentucky delegation in Congress is 
bereft in the passing of a beloved colleague. 
He was truly shaped in the mold for a po- 
litical career. His was all too short, but will 
always be a part of Kentucky’s unforgettable 
annals, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. CLEMENTS]. 

The’ resolution was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceased Representative, I move 
that the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock 
neon tomorrow. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 1 o’clock and 28 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to- 
morrow, Thursday, January 10, 1952, at 
12 o’clock meridian, 


unanimously 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who art the inspira- 
tion of all that makes life worthy and 
worth while, we pray that our minds and 
hearts may be filled with a sincere de- 
sire to serve Thee and our generation 
with a pure and steadfast devotion. 

Grant that our President, our Speak- 
er, and the chosen Representatives of 
our own and every God-fearing nation 
may be blessed with a clear vision of 
Thy holy will and new experiences of 
Spiritual power and moral conquest as 
they respond to the arduous task of lead- 
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ing groping humanity out of darkness 
and confusion into the light and glory of 
a better day. 

Give us the infallible guidance of Thy 
divine spirit in order that the great goals 
of peace and prosperity, which we cher- 
ish and are striving to reach for our 
beloved country and all mankind, may 
not be delayed by the dullness of our own 
finite wisdom or defeated by any wrong 
and unwise human plans and methods. 

To Thy name, through Christ Jesus, 
our Lord, we ascribe all the praise. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


TTT 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 


H. Con. Res. 173. Concurrent resolution 
providing for a joint session of Congress on 
January 9, 1952. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had adopted the following reso- 
lutions: 


Senate Resolution 231 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. KENNETH 
S. Wuerry, late a Senator from the State 
of Nebraska. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represent- 
atives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate, at the conclusion of its business to- 
day, do adjourn, 


Senate Resolution 232 


Resolved, That a committee consisting of 


two Senators be appointed to join such com- 
mittee as may be appointed by the House 
of Representatives to wait upon the Presi- 
dent: of the United States and inform him 
that a quorum of each House is assembled 
and that the Congress is ready to receive 
any communication he may be pleased to 
make. 
Senate Resolution 233 

Resolved, That the Secretary inform the 
House of Representatives that a quorum of 
the Senate is assembled and that the Senate 
is ready to proceed to business. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate did on October 20, 1951, pass bills 
of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House is requested: 

S. 1045. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Susie Lee Spencer; and 

S. 1097. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Carlos M. Cochran. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair declares a 
recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 4 min- 
utes p.m.) the House stood in recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 12 
o’clock and 15 minutes p. m, 
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JOINT SESSION OF THE HOUSE AND SEN- 
ATE HELD PURSUANT TO THE PROVI- 
SIONS OF HOUSE CONCURRENT RESO- 
LUTION 173 TO HEAR AN ADDRESS BY 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The Doorkeeper announced the Vice 
President and the Members of the United 
States Senate. 

The Senate, preceded by the Vice 
President and its Secretary and Ser- 
geant at Arms, entered the Hall of the 
House of Representatives. 

The VICE PRESIDENT took the chair 
at the right of the Speaker, and the 
Members of the Senate took the seats 
reserved for them. 

The SPEAKER. On the part of the 
House the Chair appoints as members of 
the committee to escort the President of 
the United States into the Chamber, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, the gentleman from North 
Carolina, Mr. Doucuton, and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Mar- 
TIN. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the part 
of the Senate, the Chair appoints as 
members of the committee of escort, the 
junior Senator from Arizona, [Mr. Mc- 
FarRLAnD], the junior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. JoHnson], and the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BripceEs]. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Am- 
bassadors, Ministers, and Chargés d’Af- 
faires of foreign governments. 

The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Chargés d’Affaires of foreign govern- 
ments entered the Hall of the House of 
Representatives and took the seats re- 
served for them. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Cabi- 
net of the President of the United States. 

The members of the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States entered 
the Hall of the House of Representatives, 
and took the seats reserved for them in 
front of the Speaker’s rostrum. 

At 12:30 o’clock the Doorkeeper an- 
nounced the President of the United 
States. 

The President of the United States, 
escorted by the committee of Senators 
and Representatives, entered the Hall of 
the House of Representatives and stood 
at the Clerk’s desk. [Applause, the 
Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the Con- 
gress, I have the high privilege and great 
pleasure of presenting to you the Presi- 
dent of the United States. [Applause 
the members rising.] 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 269) 


The PRESIDENT. Mr. President, Mr. 
Speaker, Members of the Congress, I 
have the honor to report to the Congress 
on the state of the Union. 

At the outset I should like to speak of 
the necessity for putting first things first 
as we work together this year for the 
good of our country. 

The United States and the whole free 
world are passing through a period of 
grave danger. Every action you take 
here in Congress, and every action I take 
as President, must be measured against 
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the test of whether it helps to meet that 
danger. 

This will be a presidential election 
year—the kind of year in which politics 
plays a larger part in our lives than 
usual. Thatis perfectly proper. But we 
have a great responsibility to conduct 
our political fights in a manner that 
does not harm the national interest. 

We can find plenty of things to differ 
about without destroying our free insti- 
tutions and without abandoning cur bi- 
partisan foreign policy for peace. 

When everything is said and done, all 
of us—Republicans and Democrats 
alike—all of us are Americans; and we 
are all going to sink or swim together. 

We are moving through a perilous 
time. Faced with a terrible threat of 
aggression, our Nation has embarked 
upon a great effort to help establish the 
kind of world in which peace shall be 
secure. Peace is our goal—not peace at 
any price, but a peace based on freedom 
and justice. Weare now in the midst of 
our effort to reach that goal. On the 
whole, we have been doing very well. 

Last year, 1951, was a year in which 
we threw back aggression, added greatly 
to our military strength, and improved 
the chances for peace and freedom in 
many parts of the wor d. 

This year, 1952, is a crucial year in the 
defense effort of the whole free world. 
If we falter, we can lose all the gains 
that we have made. If we drive ahead, 
with courage and vigor and determina- 
tion, we can by the end of 1952 be in a 
position of much greater security. The 
way will be dangerous for years ahead, 
but if we put forth our best efforts this 
year—and next year—we can be “over 
the hump” in our effort to build strong 
defenses. 

When we look at the record of the 
past year, 1951, we find important things 
on both the credit and the debit side of 
the ledger. We have made great ad- 
vances. At the same time, we have run 
into new problems which must be over- 
come. 

Let us look at the credit side first. 

Peace depends upor the free nations 
sticking together, and making a com- 
bined effort to check aggression and pre- 
vent war. In this respect, 1951 was a 
year of great achievement. 

In Korea, the forces of the United Na- 
tions turned back the Chinese Commu- 
nist invasion—and did it without widen- 
ing the area of conflict. The action of 
the United Nations in Korea has been a 
powerful deterrent to a third world war. 
How. ver, the situation in Korea remains 
very hazardous. The outcome of the 
armistice negotiations is still uncertain. 

In Indochina and Malaya, our aid has 
helped our allies to hold back the Com- 
munist advance, although there are signs 
of further trouble in that area. 

In 1951 we strengthened the chances 
of peace in the Pacific region by the 
treaties with Japan and by defense ar- 
rangements with Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the Philippines. 

In Europe, combined defense has be- 
come a reality. The free nations have 
created a real fightirs force. This force 
is not yet as strong as it needs to be: but 
it is already a real obstacle to any at- 
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tempt by hostile forces to sweep across 
Europe to the Atlantic. 

In 1951 we also moved to strengthen 
the security of Europe by the agreement 
to bring Greece and Turkey into the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

The United Nations, the world’s great 
hope for peace, has come through a year 
of trial stronger and more useful than 
ever. The free nations have stood to- 
gether in blocking Communist attempts 
to tear up the Charter. 

At the present session of the United 
Nations in Paris, we, together with the 
British and the French, offered a plan 
to reduce and control all armaments un- 
der a fool-proof inspection system. This 
is a concrete, practical proposal for dis- 
armament. 

But what happened? Vishinsky 
laughed at it. Listen to what he said: 
“TI could hardly sleep at all last night. 
I could not sleep because I kept laugh- 
ing.” The world will be a long time for- 
getting the spectacle of that fellow 
laughing at disarmament. 

Disarmament is not a joke. Vishin- 
sky’s laughter met with shock and anger 
from people all over the world. And, as 
a result, Mr. Stalin’s representative re- 
ceived orders to stop laughing and start 
talking. 

If the Soviet leaders were to accept 
this proposal, it would lighten the bur- 
den of armaments and permit the re- 
sources of the earth to be devoted to 
the good of mankind. But until the 
Soviet Union accepts a sound disarma- 
ment proposal and joins in peaceful set- 
tlements, we have no choice except to 
build up our defenses. 

During this past year we added more 
than a million men and women to our 
Armed Forces. The total is now nearly 
three and one-half million. We have 
made rapid progress in the field of 
atomic weapons. We have turned out 
$16,000,000,000 worth of military sup- 
plies and equipment, three times as much 
as the year before. 

Economic conditions in the country 
are good. There are 61,000,000 people 
on the job; wages, farm incomes, and 
business profits are at high levels. Total 
production of goods and services in our 
country has increased 8 percent over the 
last year—about twice the normal rate 
of growth. 

Perhaps the most amazing thing about 
our economic progress is the way we are 
increasing our basic capacity to produce. 
For example, we are now in the second 
year of a 3-year program which will 
double our output of aluminum, increase 
our electric-power supply by 40 percent, 
and increase our steel-making capacity 
by 15 percent. We can then produce 
120,000,000 tons of steel a year, as much 
as the rest of the world put together. 

This expansion will mean more jobs 
and higher standards of living for all of 
us in the years ahead. At the present 
time, it means greater strength for us 
and for the rest of the free world in the 
fight for peace. 

Now, I must turn to the debit side of 
the ledger for the past year. 

The outstanding fact to note on the 
debit side of the ledger is that the Soviet 
Union, in 1951, continued to expand its 
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military production and increase its al- 
ready excessive military power. 

It is true that the Soviets have run 
into increasing difficulties. Their hostile 
policies have awakened stern resistance 
among freemen throughout the world. 
And behind the iron curtain, the Soviet 
rule of force has created growing po- 
litical and economic stresses in the satel- 
lite nations, 

Nevertheless, the grim fact remains 
that the Soviet Union is increasing its 
armed might. It is still producing more 
war planes than the free nations. It has 
set off two more atomic explosions. The 
world still walks in the shadow of an- 
other world war. 

And here at home, our defense prepa- 
rations are far from complete. 

During 1951 we did not make adequate 
progress in building up civil defense 
against atomic attack. This is a major 
weakness in our plans for peace, since 
inadequate civilian defense is an open 
invitation to surprise attack. Failure to 
provide adequate civilian defense has the 
same effect as adding to the enemy’s 
supply of atom bombs, 

In the field of defense production, we 
have run into difficulties and delays in 
designing and producing the latest 
types of airplanes and tanks. Scme ma- 
chine tools and metal are still in ex- 
tremely short supply 

In other free countries, the defense 
build-up has created severe economic 
problems. It has increased inflation in 
Europe and has endangered the con- 
tinued recovery of our allies. 

In the Middle East, political tensions 
and the oil controversy in Iran are keep- 
ing the region in a turmoil. In the Far 
East, the dark threat of Communist im- 
perialism still hangs over many nations. 

This, very briefly, is the good side and 
the bad side of the picture. 

Taking the ,:ood and bad together, we 
have made real progress this last year 
along the road to peace. We have in- 
creased the power and unity of the free 
world. And while we were doing this, we 
have avoided world war on the one hand, 
and appeasement on the other. This is 
a hare road to follow, but the events of 
the last year show that it is the right 
road to peace. 

We cannot expect to complete the job 
overnight. The free nations may have 
to maintain for years the larger military 
forces needed to deter aggression. We 
must build steadily, over a period of 
years, toward political solidarity and eco- 
nomic progress among the free countries 
in all parts of the world. 

Our task will not be easy; but if we 
go at it with a will, we can look forward 
to steady progress. On our side are al] 
the great resources of freedom—the 
ideals of religion and democracy, the 
aspiration of people for a better life, and 
the industrial and technical power of a 
free civilization. 

These advantages outweigh anything 
the slave world can produce. The only 
thing that can defeat us is our own state 
of mind. Wecan lose if we falter. 

The middle period of a great national 
effort like this is a very difficult time. 
The way seems long and hard. The goal 
seems far distant. Some people get dis- 
couraged. That is only natural. 
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But if there are any among us who 
think we ought to ease up in the fight 
for peace, I want to remind them of three 
things—just three things. 

First. The threat of world war is still 
very real. We had one Pearl Harbor— 
let us not get caught off guard again. 
If you do nat think the threat of Com- 
munist armies is real, talk to some of 
our men back from Korea. 

Second. If the United States had to 
try to stand alone against a Soviet- 
dominated world, it would destroy the 
life we know and the ideals we hold 
dear. Our allies are essential to us, just 
as we are essential to them. The more 
shoulders there are to bear the burden 
the lighter it will be. 

Third. The things we believe in most 
deeply are under relentless attack. We 
have the great responsibility of saving 
the bas‘c moral and spiritual values of 
our civilization. We have started out 
well—with a program for peace that is 
unparalleled in history. If we believe 
in ourselves and the faith we profess, we 
will stick to the job. 

This is a time for courage, not for 
grumbling and mumbling. 

Now, let us take a look at thé things 
we have to do. 

The thing that is uppermost ir the 
minds of all of us is the situation in 
Korea. We must—and we will—keep up 
the fight there until we get the kind of 
armistice that will put an end to the 
aggression and protect the safety of our 
forces and the security of the Republic 
of Korea. [Aprlause.] Beyond that, we 


shall continue to work for a settlement 
in Korea that upholds the principles of 


the United Nations. We went into Korea 
because we knew that Communist ag- 
gression had to be met firmly if freedom 
was to be preserved in the world. We 
went into the fight to save the Republic 
of Korea, a free country, established 
under the United Nations. These are our 
aims. We will not give up until we at- 
tain them. 

Meanwhile, we must continue to 
strengthen the forces of freedom 
throughout the world. 

I hope the Senate will take early and 
favorable action un the Japanese peace 
treaty, on our security pacts with Pacific 
countries, and on the agreement to bring 
Greece and Turkey into the North At- 
lantic Treaty. 

We are also negotiating an agreement 
with the German Federal Republic under 
which it can play an honorable and equal 
part among nations and take its place in 
the defense of Western Europe. 

But treaties and plans are only the 
skeleton of our defense structure. The 
sinew and muscle of defense forces and 
equipment must be provided. 

In Europe, we must go on helping our 
friends and allies to build up their mili- 
tary forces. This means we must send 
weapons in large volume to our European 
allies. I have directed that weapons for 
Europe be given a very high priority. 
Economic aid is necessary, too, to supply 
the margin of difference between success 
and failure in making Europe a strong 
partner in our joint defense. 

In the long run, we want to see Europe 
freed from any dependence on our aid. 
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Our European allies want that just as 
much as we do. The steps that are now 
being taken to build European unity 
should help bring that about. Five Eu- 
ropean countries are pooling their coal 
and steel production under the Schuman 
plan. Work is going forward on the 
merger of European national forces on 
the Continent into a single army. These 
great projects should become realities in 
1952. 

We should do all we can to help and 
encourage the move toward-a strong and 
united Europe. 

In Asia, the new Communist empire is 
a daily threat to millions of people. The 
peoples of Asia want to be free to follow 
their own way of life. They want to pre- 
serve their culture and their traditions 
against communism, just as much as we 
want to preserve ours. They are labor- 
ing under terrific handicaps—poverty, ill 
health, feudal systems of land owner- 
ship, and the threat of internal subver- 
sioh or external attack. We can and 
must increase our help to them. 

That means military aid, especially to 
those places like Indochina which might 
be hardest hit by some new Communist 
attack. 

It also means economic aid, both tech- 
nical know-how and capital investment. 

This last year, we made available mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat to relieve 
famine in India. But far more impor- 
tant, in the long run, is the work Ameri- 
cans are doing in India to help the In- 
dian farmers themselves raise more 
grain. With the help of our technicians, 
Indian farmers, using simple, inexpen- 
sive means, have been able since 1948 to 
double the crops in one area in India. 
One farmer there raised 63 bushels of 
wheat to the acre, where 13 bushels had 
been the average before. 

This is our point 4 program at work. 
{Applause.] It is working—not only in 
India—but in Iran, Paraguay, Liberia— 
in 33 countries around the globe. Our 
technical missionaries are out there. We 
need more of them. We need more 
funds to speed their efforts, because there 
is nothing of greater importance in all 
our foreign policy. There is nothing 
that shows more clearly what we stand 
for, and what we want to achieve. 

My friends of the Congress, less than 
one-third of the expenditure for the cost 
of World War II would have created the 
developments necessary to feed the whole 
world so we would not have stomach- 
communism, and unless we fight that 
battle and win it we cannot win the cold 
war or a hot one either. [Applause.] 

We have recently lost a great public 
servant who was leading this effort to 
bring opportunity and hope to the people 
of half the world. Dr. Henry Bennett 
and his associates died in the line of duty 
on a point 4 mission. It is up to us to 
carry on the great wor’: for which they 
gave their lives. 

During the coming year we must not 
forget the suffering of the people who 
live behind the iron curtain. In those 
areas minorities are being oppressed, 
human rights violated, religion perse- 
cuted. We should centinue to expose 
those wrongs. We should continue and 
expand the activities of the Voice of 
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America, which brings our message of 
hope and truth to those peoples and 
other peoples throughout the world. 

I have just had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss many of these world problems with 
Prime Minister Churchill. We have had 
a most satisfactory series of meetings. 
[Applause.] We thoroughly reviewed the 
situation in Europe, the Middle East, and 
the Far East. We both look forward to 
steady progress toward peace through the 
cooperative action and teamwork of the 
free nations. 

Turning from our foreign policies, let 
us now consider the jobs we have here 
at home as part of our program for peace. 

The first of these jobs is to move ahead 
full steam on our defense program. 
[Applause. ] 

Our objective is to have a well- 
equipped, active defense force large 
enough—in concert with the forces of 
our allies—to deter aggression and to 
inflict punishing losses on the enemy im- 
mediately if we should be attacked. This 
active force must be backed by adequate 
reserves, and by the plants and tools to 
turn out the tremendous quantities of 
new weapons that would be needed if war 
came. We are not building an active 
force adequate to carry on a full-scale 
war, but we are putting ourselves in a 
position to mobilize very rapidly if we 
have to. 

This year I shall recommend some in- 
creases in the size of the active force wa 
are building, with particular emphasis 
on air power. This means we snall have 
to continue large-scale production of 
planes and other equipment for a longer 
period of time than we had originally 
planned. 

Planes and tanks and other weapons, 
what the military call hard goods, are 
now beginning to come off the production 
lines in volume. Deliveries of hard goods 
now amount to about a billion and a half 
doilars’ worth a month. A year from 
now, we expect this rate to be doubled. 

We shall have to hold a high rate of 
military output for about a year after 
that. In 1954, we hope to have enough 
equipment so that we can reduce the pro- 
duction of most military items substan- 
tially. The next 2 years should, there- 
fore, be the peak period of defense pro- 
duction. 

Defense needs will take a lot of our 
steel, aluminum, copper, nickel, and 
other scarce materials. This means 
smaller production of some civilian 
goods. The cut-backs will be nothing 
like those during World War II, when 
much civilian production was completely 
stopped. But there will be considerably 
less of some goods than we have been 
used to these past 2 or 3 years. 

A very critical part of our defense jcb 
this year is to keep down inflation. 

We can control inflation if we make up 
our minds to do it. 

On the executive side of the Govern- 
ment, we intend to hold the line on prices 
just as tightly as the law allows. We will 
permit only those. wage increases which 
are clearly justified under sound sta- 
bilization policies; and we will see to it 
that industries absorb cost increases out 
of earnings wherever feasible, before 
they are authorized to raise prices. We 
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will do that, at any rate, except where the 
recent amendments to the law specifi- 
cally require us to give further price in- 
creases. 

The Congress has a tremendous re- 
sponsibility in this matter. Our stabi- 
lization law was shot full of holes at the 
last session. This year, it will be one of 
the main tasks before the Congress to 
repair the damage and enact a strong 
anti-inflation law. 

As a part of our program to keep our 
country strong, we are determined to 
preserve the financial strength of the 
Government. This means high taxes 
over the next few years. We must see to 
it that these taxes are shared among 
the people as fairly as possible. I expect 
to discuss these matters in the economic 
report and the budget message which will 
soon be presented to the Congress. 

Our tax laws must be fair. And we 
must make absolutely certain they are 
administered fairly, without fear or favor 
of any kind for anybody. [Applause.] 
To this end, steps have already been 
taken to remedy weaknesses which have 
been disclosed in the administration of 
the tax laws. In addition, I hope the 
Congress will approve my reorganization 
plan for the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
We must do everything necessary in 
order to make just as certain as is hu- 
manly possible that every taxpayer re- 
ceives equal treatment under the law. 
[Applause. ] 

To carry the burden of defense, we 
must have a strong, productive and ex- 
panding economy here at home. We 
cannot neglect those things that have 
made us the great and powerful nation 
we are today. 

Our strength depends upon the health, 
the morale, the freedom of our people. 
We can take on the burden of leader- 
ship in the fight for world peace because, 
for nearly 20 years, the Government and 
the people have been working together 
for the general welfare. We have given 
more and more of our citizens a fair 
chance at decent, useful, productive lives, 
That is the reason we are as strong as we 
are today. 

This Government of ours—the Con- 
gress and the executive both—must keep 
on working to bring about a fair deal for 
all Americans. Some people will say 
that we haven’t the time or the money 
this year for measures for the welfare 
of the people. But if we want to win 
the fight for peace, this is a part of the 
job we cannot ignore. ; 

We will have to give up some things, 
we will have to go forward on others 
at a slower pace. But, so far as I am 
concerned, I do not think we can give 
up the things that are vital to our na- 
tional strength. 

I believe most people in this country 
will agree with me on that. 

I think most farmers understand that 
soil conservation and rural electrification 
and agricultural research are not frills 
or luxuries, but real necessities in order 
to boost our farm production. 

I think most workers understand that 
decent housing and good working con- 
ditions are not luxuries but necessities if 
the working men and women of this 
country are to continue to out-produce 
the rest of the world. 
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I think our businessmen know that 
scientific research and transportation 
services and more steel mills and power 
projects are not luxuries, but necessities 
to keep our business and our industry 
in the forefront of industrial progress, 

I think everybody knows that social 
insurance and better schools and health 
services are not frills, but necessities in 
helping all Americans to be useful and 
productive citizens, who can contribute 
their full share in the national effort to 
protect and advance our way of life. 

We cannot do all we want to in times 
like these—we have to choose the things 
that will contribute most to defense— 
but we must continue to make progress 
if we are to be a strong Nation in the 
years ahead. 

Let me give you some examples. 

We are going right ahead with urgent- 
ly needed work to develop our natural 
resources, to conserve our soil and to 
prevent floods. We are going to produce 
essential power and build the lines we 
have to have to transmit it to our farms 
and factories. We are going to encour- 
age exploration for new mineral deposits, 

We are going to keep on building es- 
sential highways and taking the other 
steps that will assure the Nation an 
adequate transportation system—on 
land, on the sea, and in the air. 

We must move right ahead this year 
to see that defense workers’ and soldiers’ 
families get decent housing at rents they 
can afford to pay. 

We must begin our long-deferred pro- 
gram of Federal aid to education—to 
help the States meet the present crisis in 
the operation of our schools. And we 
must help with the construction of 
schools in areas where they are critically 
needed because of the defense effort. 

We urgently need to train more doc- 
tors and other health personnel, through 
aid to medical education. We also ur- 
gently need to expand the basic public- 
health services in our home communi- 
ties—especially in defense areas. The 
Congress should go ahead with these two 
measures immediately. 

I have set up an impartial Commis- 
sion to make a thorough study of the 
Nation’s health needs. One of the things 
this Commission is looking into is how to 
bring the cost of modern medical care 
within the reach of all our people. I 
have repeatedly recommended national 
health insurance as the best way to do 
this. So far as I know, it is still the best 
way. If there are any better answers, I 


hope this Commission will find them. . 


But of one thing I am sure: Something 
must be done—and be done soon. 

This year we ought to make a number 
of urgently needed improvements in our 
social-security law. For one thing, bene- 
fits under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance should be raised $5 a month above 
the present average of $42. For another 
thing, the States should be given special 
aid to help them increase public-assist- 
ance payments. By doing these things 
now we can ease the pressure of living 
costs for people who depend on those 
fixed payments. 

We should also make some cost-of- 
living adjustments for those receiving 
veterans’ compensation for death or dis- 
ability incurred in the service of our 
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country. In addition, now is the time to 
start a sensible program of readjustment 
benefits for our veterans who have seen 
service since the fighting broke out in 
Korea. 

Another thing the Congress should do 
at this session is to strengthen our system 
of farm price supports to meet the de- 
fense emergency. The sliding scale in 
the price support law should not be al- 
lowed to penalize farmers for increasing 
production to meet defense needs. We 
should also find a new and less costly 
method for supporting perishable com- 
modities than the law now provides. 

We need to act promptly to improve 
our labor law. The Taft-Hartley Act 
has many serious and far-reaching de- 
fects. Experience has demonstrated this 
so clearly that even the sponsors of the 
act now admit it needs to be changed. 
A fair law—fair to both management and 
labor—is indispensable to sound labor 
relations and to full, uninterrupted pro- 
duction. I intend to keep on working 
for a fair law until we get one. 

As we build our strength to defend 
freedom in the world, we ourselves must 
extend the benefits of freedom more 
widely among all our own people. We 
need to take action toward the wider 
enjoyment of civil rights. Freedom is 
the birthright of every American. 

The executive branch has been mak- 
ing real progress toward full equality of 
treatment and opportunity—in the 
Armed Forces, in the civil service, and in 
private firms working for the Govern- 
ment. Further advances require action 
by the Congress, and I hope that means 
will be provided to give the Members of 
the Senate and the House a chance to 
vote on them. 

I am glad to hear that home rule for 
the District of Columbia will be the first 
item of business before the Senate. I 
hope that it, as well as statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska, will be adopted 
promptly. 

All these measures I have been talking 
about—measures to advance the well- 
being of our people—demonstrate to the 
world the forward movement of our free 
society. 

This demonstration of the way free 
men govern themselves has a more pow- 
erful influence on the people of the 
world—on both sides of the iron cur- 
tain—than all the trick slogans and pie- 
in-the-sky promises of the Communists. 

But our shortcomings, as well as our 
progress, are watched from abroad. And 
there is one shortcoming I want to speak 
plainly about. 

Our kind of government, above all 
others, cannot tolerate dishonesty among 
its public servants. 

Some dishonest people worm them- 
selves into almost every human organi- 
zation. It is all the more shocking, how- 
ever, when they make their way into a 
government such as ours, which is based 
on the principle of justice for all. Such 
unworthy public servants must be weeded 
out. I intend to see to it that Federal 
employees who have been guilty of mis- 
conduct are punished for it. [Applause.] 
I also intend to see to it that the honest 
and hard-working majority of our Fed- 
eral employees are protected against 
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partisan slander and malicious attack, 
LApplause. ] 

I have already made some recommen- 
dations to the Congress to help accom- 
plish these purposes. I intend to sub- 
mit further recommendations to this 
end. I will welcome the cooperation of 
the Congress in this effort. 

I also think that the Congress can do 
a great deal to strengthen confidence in 
our institutions by applying rigorous 
standards of moral integrity in its own 
operations—and by finding an effective 
way to control campaign expenditures— 
and by protecting the rights of individ- 
uals in congressional investigations. 
[Applause.] 

To meet the crisis which now hangs 
over the world, we need many different 
kinds of strength—military, economic, 
political, and moral. And of all these, I 
am convinced that moral strength is the 
most vital. 

When you come right down to it, it is 
the courage and the character of our 
Nation—and of each one of us as indi- 
viduals—that will really decide how well 
we meet this challenge. 

We are engaged in a great _under- 
taking at home and abroad—the great- 
est, in fact, that any nation has ever 
been privileged toembark upon. Weare 
working night and day to bring peace to 
the world and to spread the democratic 
ideals of justice and self-government to 
all people. Our accomplishments are 
already remarkable. We ought to be 
full of pride in what we are doing—and 
full of confidence and hope in the out- 
come. No nation ever had greater re- 


sources, or greater energy, or nobler 


traditions to inspire it. 

And yet, day in and day out, we see 
a long procession of timid and fearful. 
men who wring their hands and cry out 
that we have lost the way—that we don’t 
know what we are doing—that we are 
bound to fail. Some say we should give 
up the struggle for peace, and others say 
we should have a war and get it over 
with. That is a terrible statement, but I 
have heard it. They want us to forget 
the great objective of preventing another 
world war—the objective for which our 
soldiers have been fighting in the hills 
of Korea. 

If we are to be worthy of all that has 
been done for us by our soldiers in the 
field, we must be true to the ideals for 
which they are fighting. We must re- 
ject the counsels of defeat and despair. 
We must have the determination to com- 
plete the great work for which our men 
have laid down their lives. 

In all we do, we should remember who 
we are and what we stand for. We are 
Americans. Our forefathers had far 
greater obstacles than we have, and 
much poorer chances of success. They 
did not lose heart, or turn aside from 
their goals. In that darkest of all win- 
ters in American history, at Valley Forge, 
George Washington said: “We must not, 
in so great a contest, expect to meet 
with nothing but sunshine.” With that 
spirit, they won their fight for freedom. 

We must have that same faith and 
vision. In the great contest in which 
we are engaged today, we cannot expect 
to have fair weather all the way. But 
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it is a contest just as important for this 
country and for all men, as the desperate 
struggle that George Washington fought 
through to victory. 

Let us prove, again, that we are not 
merely sunshine patriots and summer 
soldiers. Let us go forward, trusting in 
the god of peace, to win the goals we 
seek. [Applause, the Members rising.] 

At 1 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m., the 
President, accompanied by the commit- 
tee of escort, retired from the Hall of the 
House of Representatives. 

The Doorkeeper escorted the invited 
guests from the Chamber in the follow- 
ing order: The Ambassadors, Ministers, 
and Chargés d’Affaires of foreign gov- 
ernments. 

The members 
Cabinet. 


of the President’s 


JOINT SESSION DISSOLVED 


The SPEAKER. The Chair declares 
the joint session of the two Houses now 
dissolved. 

Thereupon (at 1 o’clock and 15 min- 
utes p. m.) the joint session of the two 
Houses was dissolved. 

The Members of the Senate retired to 
their Chamber. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The House will stand 
in recess until 1:50 o’clock p. m. 

Thereupon (at 1 o’clock and 15 min- 
utes p.m.) the House stood in recess un- 
til 1:50 p. m. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 1 
o’clock and 50 minutes p. m. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the message of the President 
be referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
and ordered printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SUSPENSION OF RULES—H. R. 5715 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Tuesday 
next it be in order for the Speaker to 
recognize a Member for the purpose of 
suspending the rules in the considera- 
tion of H. R. 5715, known as the pay 
raise bill for those in the armed services, 
and confined to that bill only. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I understand the 
gentleman has conferred with the mi- 
nority leader? 

Mr. McCORMACKE. Yes. 

Mr. HALLECK. And he is in agree- 
ment? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. I was about 
to say that I conferred with the minor- 
ity leader, I discussed it with him, and 
his cooperation is complete. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from Mas- 
sachusetis? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HONORABLE TOM D. McKEOWN 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. STEED). 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I regret to 
inform the House that a former Mem- 
ber of Congress from my district, the 
late Honorable Tom D. McKeown, died 
at his home in Ada, Okla., on October 22, 
1951. Death came to him in his sleep, 
ending a long and illustrious career of 
public service. 

Many Members still in Congress knew 
and served with this fine gentleman. He 
remembered them throughout the years 
since his service in Washington ended 
and one of the joys I experienced in my 
visits to Ada was talking to him about 
his old friends and activities here in the 
Congress. I knew him most of my life- 
time and numbered him as one of my 
finest friends. Oklahoma and the Na- 
tion lost a valuable public servant and 
citizen in his passing. 

He was born in Blackstock, S. C., on 
June 4, 1878. After being admitted to 
the bar he first began the practice of 
law at Malvern, Ark., in 1899. He moved 
to what was then the Indian Territory in 
1901 and settled at Ada. He took an ac- 
tive part in the move to get Oklahoma 
admitted as a State in the Union and 
served as a member of the first State 
bar commission, being elected president 
of the commission in 1909. 

He became judge of the seventh dis- 
trict of Oklahoma in 1910, and was pre- 
siding judge of the fifth division of the 
supreme court commission in 1915 and 
1916. He was elected to Congress, start- 
ing his service in the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress on March 4, 1917. He served in the 
Sixty-sixth Congress, was defeated by a 
Republican in the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress and was reelected to the Sixty- 
eighth Congress, continuing through the 
succeeding five Congresses until January 
3, 1935. 

During his tenure in Congress he was 
@ member of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, one of his outstanding leg- 
islative activities being his part in the 
adoption of the famous 77-B statute 
dealing with bankruptcy. After ending 
his service in Congress, he practiced law 
for a while in Chicago and returned to 
Ada in 1937 where he engaged in farm- 
ing, oil production, and the law. 

He was appointed county attorney of 
Fontotoc County, Okla., in April 1946 
and later was appointed county judge of 
Pontotoc County, serving until his death. 

Survivors include two sisters, Mrs. T. 
S. Royster, Bessemer City, N. C., and 
Mrs. Bess McKeown, Blackstock, S. C., 
and four half-brothers, W. F. McKeown, 
of Guthrie; A. P. McKeown, of Velma; 
Mayor E. McKeown, of Tulsa; and Ros 
S. McKeown, of Ada; all in Oklahoma. 

I know all his old friends here join 
with me in expressing deep sympathy to 
his family. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, all 
Members who so desire may extend their 
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remarks in the Recorp concerning the 
life and character of the late Honorable 
Tom D. McKeown. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, Tom D, 
McKeown was'a fine American, a splen- 
did gentleman. He was my valued friend. 
I shall miss him, his fine personality, and 
the warmth of his association. 


THE LATE HONORABLE J. N. TINCHER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. Hope]. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad 
duty to announce the death on November 
6, 1951, of Hon. J. N. Tincher, a Member 
of the House of Representatives from the 
Seventh District of Kansas from March 
4, 1919, to March 3, 1927. Mr. Tincher 
retired voluntarily at the end of his 
fourth term. He was my immediate 
predecessor in Congress and my good 
friend for many years. 

Mr. Tincher was born near Browning 
in Sullivan County, Mo., on November 2, 
1878. In 1892 he moved with his parents 
to Medicine Lodge, Barber County, Kans. 
Mr. Tincher remained a resident of 
Medicine Lodge until his retirement 
from Congress. From that time until 
his death he was engaged in the prac- 
tice of law at Hutchinson, Kans. In ad- 
dition to the practice of law, Mr. Tincher 
had farming and livestock interests. 

Poly, as he was universally known 
among his friends and acquaintances in 
Kansas, was a self-made man in every 
sense of the word. As a young man he 
taught school and later studied law, be- 
ing admitted to the Kansas bar in 1899. 
He became known as one of the best trial 
lawyers in Kansas and had a part in 
much important litigation. Members of 
Congress who served with him will re- 
member him as a keen and able debater 
on the floor. He was a strong partisan 
and ably expounded and defended the 
principles of the Republican Party when- 
ever the occasion offered. 

Mr. Tincher will be long remembered 
in Kansas as an able lawyer, as an im- 
portant political leader, as a valuable 
public servant, and as a colorful charac- 
ter. His good wife passed away in May 
1948. He is survived by his daughter, 
Miss Coreine Tincher, and his son, J. N. 
Tincher, Jr. 


THE LATE HONORABLE ARTHUR CAPPER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CoLE]. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with deepest regret that I bring to the 
attention of the Members of the House 
the passing of Senator Arthur Capper 
on December 19, 1951. 

His 4 years of service as Governor of 
the State of Kansas, and his 30 years 
of most distinguished service as a Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate have 
made Arthur Capper’s name a symbol of 
honest, courageous, and kindly states- 
manship 

From the day he began setting type for 
& small Kansas newspaper, he has ren- 
dered great service to his friends, the 
people of his State and his country. His 
record as an editor and publisher evinces 


the highest principles attainable in the 
journalism profession. 

His gentleness and generosity made of 
him a humble philanthropist. I feel a 
great personal loss in the passing of 
Arthur Capper, who has well earned his 
place as an American patriot. 


THE LATE DR. HENRY G. BENNETT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Oklahoma ([Mr. 
Morris]. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
who were acquainted with Dr. Henry G. 
Bennett and his gracious wife, the for- 
mer Mary Very Connell, had a sense of 
profound grief upon learning of their 
sudden deaths in the airplane crash in 
Iran just before Christmas. We know 
that our country has lost a great edu- 
cator, an able administrator, a sincere 
humanitarian, and an humble servant of 
his God. We who knew Dr. Bennett ad- 
mired him for these qualities. 

Henry Garland Bennett was born in 
Nevada County, Ark., on December 14, 
1886, the son of a country Baptist 
preacher. He attended the county 
schools of that county and earned his 
bachelor’s degree from Ouachita Col- 
lege, Arkadelphia, Ark., in 1907. This 
college later confered on Dr. Bennett 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws. 

Just as clergymen feel a divine call 
to enter the ministry, Dr. Bennett felt a 
divine call to enter the field of educa- 
tion. In 1808 he becme superintendent 
of schools at Boswell, in southeastern 
Oklahoma, and the following year he 
was appointed county superintendent of 
schools for Choctaw County, Okla. He 
was appointed superintendent of schools 
of the city of Hugo, Okla., in 1910. Dr. 
Bennett became president of Southeast- 
ern State Teachers College at Durant, 
Okla., in 1919. He earned his master’s 
degree from the University of Oklahoma 
in 1924 and his doctor of philosophy 
degree from Columbia University in 1926. 
Perhaps his greatest work was ac- 
complished as president of Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, to 
which he was appointed in 1928. Dur- 
ing his administration the college more 
than doubled in enrollment, and owned 
property valued at more than $50,000,- 
000. For many years he taught the col- 
lege men of his church in a Sunday 
School class while Mrs. Bennett taught 
a Sunday school class of the college 
women. 

Dr. Bennett was a pioneer. He was 
instrumental in organizing what is now 
the soil conservation program in the 
United States. He, being a pilot him- 
self, organized the Flying Farmers or- 
ganization and encouraged the use of 
airplanes by farmers. Known as a 
leader in his field, he was selected as a 
delegate to the first Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization meeting of the United 
Nations in 1946. He was a special ad- 
viser to the Military Government of Ger- 
many on rehabilitation matters, and 
later served as a technical adviser to 
Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia. 

On November 15, 1950, Dr. Bennett 
was appointed as Administrator of the 
Technical Cooperation Administration 
in the Department of State, more famil- 
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iarly known as head of the point 4 pro- 
gram. He was engaged in activities 
of this program, which he envisioned as 
education on a world-wide scale, at the 
time of his passing from us. 

President Truman in his message to 
the Congress today in speaking of the 
point 4 program made this reference to 
Dr. Bennett: 

We have recently lost a great public serv- 
ant who was leading this effort to bring op- 
portunity and hope to the people of half the 
world. Dr. Henry Bennett and his associates 
died in the line of duty on a point 4 mis- 
sion. It is up to us to carry on the great 
work for which they gave their lives, 


We of the Oklahoma delegation, and 
I am sure all others, sincerely appreciate 
the eulogy paid Dr. Bennett by President 
Truman in his message to Congress to- 
day. 

Dr. Bennett and Mrs. Bennett were 
survived by three sons and two daugh- 
ters, Henry G. Bennett, Jr., 6609 Tren- 
ton Road, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Phil C. 
Bennett, 1000 West Seventeenth Street, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Mrs. Joe L. Pres- 
ton, box 66, Stillwater, Okla.; Mrs. Har- 
lan DeLozier, 637 Bennett Drive, Still- 
water, Okla.; and Capt. Tom E. Ben- 
nett, 832 Allen Street, Falls Church, Va. 

We know we shall miss the work and 
the inspiration of this great, yet humble 
and kindly man, who ended his work 
among us on the 22d day of December, 
1951, at the age of 65. 

Into those years were crowded great 
accomplishments. We shall continue to 
remember Dr. Bennett and Mrs. Bennett 
as great Christian soldiers, and we ex- 
tend our heart-felt sympathy to all their 
surviving loved ones. 

I now yield to the Speaker of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RayYsurn]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Bennett was a great educator, a great 
American, and a great gentleman. He 
served well. We can ill afford to lose 
men of his type and character. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with our colleague from Oklahoma and 
the other members of the Oklahoma 
delegation in mourning the loss of one 
of the great soldiers of this Nation, Dr. 
Henry G. Bennett. I speak in behalf of 
the people of my district and Nevada 
County, Ark., where Dr. Bennett was 
born, and where he lived as a boy. He 
was a man with an excellent family 
background. I knew his father person- 
ally, Rev. Tom Bennett, who was pastor 
of our church in my home community 
when I was a lad. He was the pastor of 
our little Baptist Church at the time I 
was converted and became a member of 
the church. His uncle, Dr. Jim Bennett, 
was also a Baptist minister, an evange- 
list. Consequently, I do know the family 
very well, and have known them all my 
life. 

Ouachita College, where he received 
his college education and training, is in 
my district, Arkadelphia, Ark. 

The Nation has lost a great educator. 
We can ill afford to lose men of the stat- 
ure and standing of Dr. Bennett. We 
cannot afford the loss of men of deep 
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conviction and of the moral fiber of Dr. 
Bennett. He was a man who literally 
brought himself up by his own boot 
straps with the encouragement of his 
great Christian father. He had a phi- 
losophy which was really American. A 
philosophy that you and I believe in. 
He did not hesitate wherever he was to 
let that real, deep, fundamental convic- 
tion, which he had, make itself known, 
to be imparted to those whom he wanted 
to help—the youth of America. Recent- 
ly, in carrying out the grave responsi- 
bilities of the point 4 program he made 
a statement which bespeaks of what he 
really believed in. I should like to read 
that statement because I believe it is so 
very appropriate on this occasion. 

He said: 

Our friends of the underdeveloped areas 
do not want charity. They want to become 
independent, by their own efforts, of our help 
and of all outside help. They are eternally 
right in asking us to share knowledge and 
skill—which cannot be given away—so that 
they may achieve self-reliance and the dig- 
nity that goes with it. They represent old 
cultures that long predate ours. * * * 
They would not permit us to superimpose 
our culture on theirs, even if we were so fool- 
ish as to try. There are as many paths to 
progress as there are nations. They want to 
choose their own. 


That is so expressive of Dr. Bennett 
and the things he taught and the things 
that he believed in. 

Mr. Speaker, the Nation mourns his 
loss, and I join with my colleagues in 
extending to his fine family our deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr. MORRIS, Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, 
ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my Oklahoma colleagues and others 
in mourning the tragic deaths in line of 
duty of the late Dr. Henry G. Bennett 
and his wife. 

Dr. Bennett was one of the great men 
of Oklahoma history. His record as an 
ecucator in our State has never been sur- 
rassed, if indeed equaled. He built our 
great agricultural and mechanical col- 
lege into one of the outstanding institu- 
tions of higher learning in America, 
Young men trained under his leadership 
are today revolutionizing agriculture in 
Oklahoma. They occupy important po- 
sitions in every field of our agricultural 
economy. 

Prior to his appointment as president 
of Oklahoma A. and M. College, Dr. Ben- 
nett was president of Southeastern State 
College, which is located in my congres- 
sional district. He built this institution 
into the finest of its kind in America. 
Before that he had been a school teacher 
and school superintendent in various 
communities in my district. His rise in 
the educational field in Oklahoma was 
the most meteoric in the history of our 
State. 

Dr. Bennett had become an interna- 
tional figure as Technical Cooperation 
Administrator. He made the point 4 
program live and breathe. He applied 
the same techniques which had worked 
so successfully in Oklahoma on a world- 
wide basis and the results were far 
beyond the fondest dreams of any of us. 

Dr. Bennett was my personal friend. 
I had known him for many years. He 
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was a plain, modest man, yet he had 
about him elements of greatness rarely 
found in men. 

Mrs. Bennett was a good wife and 
loving mother. She and Dr. Bennett 
have reared a fine family. Their chil- 
dren are now outstanding citizens. Iam 
happy to know some of them and to 
number them among my friends. Words, 
of course, cannot express the sorrow of 
their tragedy—the loss of both father 
and mother at the same time. We all 
extend to them our deepest sympathy. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
STIGLER]. 

Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, Okla- 
homa is in mourning today over the re- 
cent loss of one of its greatest citizens, 
Dr. Henry G. Bennett, president of Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, who was on loan to our Government 
as head of President Truman’s point 4 
program. 

No words of mine can add to the 
stature and greatness of this man. His 
place in the minds and hearts of our 
people is fixed by his acts. He built his 
own monument which time will not de- 
cay. Even though his voice is now stilled 
his influence will long be felt by those 
with whom he came in contact. To sin- 
gle out or emphasize any contribution he 
made in the building of our great State 
would be doing him an injustice. His 
was a full life. He was never happy un- 
less he was doing something for his fel- 
low man. 

I talked with him many times about 
the point 4 program. He was very en- 
thusiastic over its possibilities and the 
ultimate good it would accomplish 
throughout the world. No man was bet- 
ter fitted or qualified to administer such 
a program. It is most unfortunate that 
his death had to come at a time when 
he was molding this activity into an in- 
strument of peace. He lived long enough 
though to set the pattern for those who 
follow him. Oklahoma is proud of the 
contribution one of its favorite sons 
made. The United States and many 
portions of the world are richer today 
through his acts and deeds. Long will 
he live in the minds and hearts of men. 

My deepest sympathy goes out to 
members of his immediate family. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
BELCHER}. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with my colleagues in honor- 
ing the memory of one of Oklahoma’s 
greatest citizens. Seldom in the history 
of mankind do so many owe so much to 
one individual. That is the story of Dr. 
Henry G. Bennett, president of Okla- 
homa A. and M. College and director of 
this Nation’s point 4 program, who with 
his wife was killed in a plane crash near 
Tehran, Iran, December 22, 1951, while 
on a mission for his country. Last sum- 
mer Dr. Bennett was referred to as “Mr. 
Oklahoma” when he was awarded the 
honorary doctor of laws degree at Okla- 
homa Baptist University’s commence- 
ment exercises. This citation was made 
before the degree was awarded by Dr. 
Harold K. Graves, Bartlesville’s First 
Baptist Church pastor and chairman of 
the OBU board of trustees. As I think 
about the life of Dr. Bennett I think Dr. 
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Graves expressed my feelings completely 
when he said that as much as any other 
person in our beloved State, Dr. Harry 
Garland Bennett is truly “Mr. Okla- 
homa.” He was known as one of the 
Nation’s outstanding educators and then 
as an international figure whose influ- 
ence was felt around the world as the 
director of the State Department’s point 
4 program. 

Dr. Bennett was a dynamic figure in 
the growing culture of Oklahoma for 
over 45 years. His last place as ad- 
ministrator of the point 4 program for 
the rehabilitation of underdeveloped na- 
tions crowns a career of wise adminis- 
tration as an educator and college presi- 
dent, as a constructive force in the con- 
servation of Oklahoma’s farm frontiers, 
and as a guiding hand in the adapting 
of its raw materials and natural re- 
sources. 

Since going to Oklahoma A. and M. 
College in 1928, Dr. Bennett saw the col- 
lege grow from 3,790 to a peak of 14,046 
students in 1948. The valuation of col- 
lege property has risen from $4,000,000 to 
$60,000,000, of which $15,000,000 has come 
in the past 10 years. Over 23,000 stu- 
dents have received degrees from his 
hand at A. and M. College. This college 
has become one of the greatest educa- 
tional institutions in the Nation. 

As educator, administrator, industrial 
leader, Christian statesman, and denomi- 
national leader, it is fitting and proper 
that today we should honor this man 
whom God has no nobly blessed. I want 
to express my deepest sympathy to the 
fine sons and daughters of Dr. and Mrs. 
Henry G. Bennett in their hour of sorrow. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, 
WICKERSHAM }. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Henry G. Bennett was truly a man of 
the soil. He and I came from the same 
State. I have known Dr. Bennett for 
many, many years. He was a man who 
could easily have been Governor had he 
so desired; he could have held nearly 
any position in our country to which he 
might have aspired. During the war, 
during the time I was away from here 
in the summer, his son and family lived 
in my home here in Washington. 

Immediately prior to Dr. Bennett’s 
departure for Tehran, he and I were 
on a radio program together, and I still 
have the original recording which was 
used by a number of radio stations. 
In it he voiced his philosophy of life and 
pointed out all of the important features 
of his point 4 program. In his untimely 
death not only did Oklahoma lose a real 
man but the world also lost a friend and 
the farmers especially and the youth of 
America lost the best friend they had. 
Dr. Bennett can be compared to the il- 
lustrious Will Rogers, of Oklahoma. Dr. 
Bennett never met a man he did not like 
and he never met a man he did not know 
the next time he met him. 

His wife was a devoted wife and 
mother, highly respected by all who 
knew her. 

We will miss both of them. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. 
Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
millions of people in the United States 
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were shocked when they received news 
of the tragic and untimely death of Dr. 
and Mrs. Henry G. Bennett and several 
members of Dr. Bennett’s staff in an air- 
plane crash in Iran. It is evident from 
the many tributes paid to this distin- 
guished American that his notable con- 
tribution to the fight against disease and 
poverty in depressed areas was widely 
recognized and appreciated. 

The people of Arkansas had a special 
pride in Dr. Bennett’s leadership, for he 
was a native of our State and we shared 
in full measure the grief of the people 
of Oklahoma in his passing. The Ar- 
kynsas Gazette published an editorial on 
Dr. Bennett’s career in the issue of De- 
cember 28, 1951, and under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I quote the following 
excerpt from its tribute to him: 

HENRY G. BENNETT 

As director of President Truman’s point 4 
program, Dr. Henry G. Bennett was laboring 
to build hope in the hearts of poorly fed, 
poorly clothed, and poorly housed people all 
over the world. His assignment in this case 
was perhaps the most difficult of his career, 
since the job to be done was so gigantic in 
comparison to the resources available for 
doing it. It was through Dr. Bennett’s ef- 
forts that point 4 was made more popular 
with reluctant Congressmen and a start was 
made toward helping underdeveloped regions 
to help themselves. 

Dr. Bennett knew something about self- 
help. Born in Nevada County, the son of a 
blind Baptist preacher, he had to create his 
own opportunities in life. He supported 
himself at Ouachita College at Arkadelphia 
by collecting laundry on the campus. As an 
educator he climbed the ladder from country 
school teacher’s rung to the presidency of 
one of the country’s outstanding land-grant 
colleges. In his final post—even though he 
was administering a multi-million-dollar 
Federal project—Dr. Bennett had not really 
departed from the path he had chosen to 
tread. He was trying to teach nations what 
an Arkansas boy had learned long before: 
to be self-reliant. 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr., 
Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, Henry Ben- 
nett was too big a man to be claimed 
by just two States, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa, devoted as he was to them and 
profoundly proud as they properly were 
of him. 

He as much as anybody I have known 
was a citizen of our whole country and 
of the whole world. 

Frequently we hear of men being 
called indispensable. I do not know of 
any man in my experience who was more 
nearly indispensable to any program 
than was Dr. Bennett to the cause in 
which he was working when he and his 
wife met their tragic death. 

He had an amazing capacity for un- 
derstanding other people—especially 
people of different cultures or back- 
groundsand seeing that our real job 
is not to give them all that we can afford 
but, rather, what they can self-respect- 
ingly receive and advantageously use. 
People all around the world warmed to 
him as a man, and as a leader who was 
not trying to impose anything upon 
them but who was trying to help them 
with their own problems, 

I do not know who in the United States 
can be found to carry on so well this 


most important work which he was so 
perfectly qualified to do. His loss is a 
world loss and the world joins us in 
sorrow over that loss. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope]. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I agree with 
what the gentleman from Minnesota has 
just said to tke effect that Dr. Bennett 
was too great and important a man to 
be claimed by any one State. He was a 
national figure and we in Kansas have 
long appreciated him as such. I have 
known and admired Henry G. Bennett 
for many years. He was a great educa- 
tor, a great agricultural leader, and a 
great American. I join in what others 
have said about the magnificent job 
he did as director of the point 4 program. 
I do not believe anyone—and I mean 
this literally—could have been found 
who would have done the job as well. 
His place will be hard to fill and his 
death is a loss which will be felt ‘by the 
entire Nation. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr, 
NoRRELL]. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
not attempt to describe the kind of a 
good man Dr. Bennett was. I would like 
to say, however, that I am in hearty ac- 
cord with all the good things that have 
been said about Dr. Bennett. I knew 
him; he was my friend; and may I say 
in closing that I never knew a better 
Christian American gentleman than Dr. 
Bennett. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, Okla- 
homans and people the world over have 
lost a great friend and leader in the 
death of Dr. Henry G. Bennett. 

I want to add my tribute to his count- 
less and significant contributions to the 
welfare of man and voice my sorrow in 
his passing. We have lost a great edu- 
cator, administra:or, and statesman. 
Above all, we have lost a great humani- 
tarian. 

Dr. Bennett’s rise from the superin- 
tendency of the Boswell, Okla., public 
schools to the guiding hand of America’s 
point 4 program includes a host of re- 
sponsibilities and distinctions, any one 
of which would be an accomplishment 
sufficient in and of itself to fill the life 
of most men. 

At the time of World War I he was 
made president of Southeastern Okla- 
homa State College at Durant. In 1928 
Dr. Bennett became president of Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, one of the finest educational insti- 
tutions in the world. In 1945 he was a 
delegate to the Quebec International 
Food and Agricultural Organization. He 
served in an agricultural survey mission 
for the Army in occupied Germany in 
1949, and later went on a special mission 
to Abyssinia as counselor for Ethiopian 
leaders for agricultural education. 

He is often referred to as the father 
of the present soil-conservation program 
and was one of the founders of the Fly- 
ing Farmers’ organization. 

Perhaps none of Dr. Bennett’s as- 
signments so clearly reflected his basic 
character and convictions as his work 
as Administrator of the Technical Co- 
operation Administration in the Depart- 
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ment of State. In this role he became 
one of the world’s great leaders in the 
cause of humanitarianism and peace. 

In a rare eulogy in a Presidential state 
of the Union message, President Truman 
said: 

We have recently lost a great public serv- 
ant who was leading this effort to bring op- 
portunity and hope to the people of half 
the world. Dr. Henry Bennett and his asso- 
ciates died in the line of duty on a point 4 
mission. It is up to us to carry on the great 
work for which they gave their lives. 


By Dr. Bennett’s side in his struggles 
and accomplishments and with him in 
death was his devoted wife. I cannot 
express my grief for Dr. and Mrs. Ben- 
nett’s fine family who have lost in one 
tragic happening both a mother and 
father. My thoughts and prayers are 
with them at this time of bereavement. 

The simple kindness, humility, tire- 
less energy, ability and training, and 
great achievements in a life that has 
unerringly adhered to basic Christian 
principles, has made Dr. Bennett an in- 
spiration for all of us and his death a 
loss to people of my State and this world 
that will not be easily sustained. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks in the Recorp 
on the life, character, and the passing 
of Dr. Bennett. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT FROM THURSDAY UNTIL 
MONDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns tomorrow it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THIS WEEK 
AND NEXT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, may I 
inquire of the majority leader as to the 
program for the balance of this week and 
next? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
there will be nothing this week. On 
Tuesday next there will be a suspension 
of the rules in connection with the pay 
increase bill for those in the armed serv- 
ices. On Thursday of next week the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain will ad- 
dress a joint meeting of the Congress. 

Outside of those two items there will 
be nothing for next week. ' 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I no- 
ticed in the press that the gentleman 
was quoted as saying that he expected 
we would adjourn sometime along about 
the middle of the summer. I also no- 
ticed a statement of the Speaker, if I 
read it correctly, as to a like hope. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Where did the 
gentleman see anything about that in 
relation to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Maybe 
I am mistaken. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What I did say 
was that I was informed that my good 
friend, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Martin], said we would have 
a long session, I said, “Well, I think the 
Republicans can set the pace.” So far as 
I am concerned, I do not care whether it 
is a long session or not because in the 
last presidential election year we had a 
long session and it was very advanta- 
geous to the Democrats. That is what I 
said, which is a little different from what 
the gentleman quotes me as saying. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I ac- 
cept the gentleman’s statement. I want 
to remark in that connection that I ob- 
served that statement by our distin- 
guished leader, too. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not know 
whether my friend, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], was quoted 
correctly or not. I want it understood 
that I was simply making a statement 
based upon what a newspaperman told 
me. But, as far as I am concerned, I 
would like to see the session short but I 
do not care whether it is long. If it is 
long, I think it will help the Democrats. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Will 
the gentleman bear with me for just 
another moment? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will be glad to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I was 
only quoting the newspaper; just what 
I read there, and what I was wondering 
about was this, in view of the Presi- 
dent’s message this morning that this 
was a presidential election year—and 
he did not say anything about being a 
year for the election of Congressmen, 
too, but it is—that if it would not be 
well—— 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, every- 
body knows that. Even the little boy 
on the corner selling newspapers knows 
that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I as- 
sume so, but he did not mention it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Every little boy 
knows that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Maybe 
he did not want us back. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, may I 
add this, if time permits? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
sorry I interrupted the distinguished 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I just wanted to add, 
apropos of this very helpful discussion 
and the majority leader’s suggestion 
that the Republicans will be setting the 
pace, that if we are to set the pace, this 
session will wind up by the time of the 
national conventions. I am _ afraid, 


however, that the majority leader is a 
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little overgenerous in respect to our ca- 
pacities in that regard. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I very seldom 
like to disagree with my friend from 
Indiana, and I hope that it will be over 
by the time the conventions come 
around. But that is not going to dis- 
turb me whether or not it is. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 





TREASON 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 19, 1951, I introduced a bill which 
in effect provides for the same penalty 
for acts of treason committed against our 
country in peacetime as for those con- 
victed of treason in wartime. 

It makes no difference, in my humble 
estimation, as to the times of committing 
such acts, whether it be peacetime or 
wartime. A traitor to our country still 
is a traitor regardless of the times of the 
commission of the acts. 

The penalty in my bill provides a mini- 
mum of 30 years with the maximum 
penalty—death, as compared to the 
present penalty of not more than 20 
years. 

I trust that the chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee will hold early hear- 
ings on H. R. 3785. This bill is a com- 
panion bill to the one introduced in the 
Senate by the distinguished gentleman 
from Maryland, Mr. O’Conor. 





GI BILL OF RIGHTS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced, yesterday, a GI bill of rights for 
veterans of the Korean war. Last year 
we enacted a law giving these veterans 
certain hospital, medical, and burial 
benefits. The time has now arrived 
when those who have been in the Armed 
Forces of the United States since June 
27, 1950, should be given all rights and 
benefits heretofore conferred upon vet- 
erans of World War II. This includes 
vocational rehabilitation, educational, 
agricultural and on-the-job training, 
and loan benefits. 

The same reasons which motivated 
the enactment of the Servicemen’s Ad- 
justment Act of 1944 now make it neces- 
sary to pass this bill. Men and women 
today, as during World War II, are hav- 
ing their business, training, educational, 
and other civilian activities interrupted 
by reason of military service. Some of 
these are already being discharged and 
should start their readjustment at an 
early date. 

My bill recognizes the dual status of 
those who have served both in World 
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War IT and in the Korean war. I think 
those who have twice had their civilian 
lives interrupted in a period of less than 
10 years by the call to arms are entitled 
to special benefits. They will have suf- 
fered the necessity of a second readjust- 
ment. The experience of returning vet- 
erans has already shown that the sec- 
ond readjustment is often more difficult 
than the first. Therefore, readjustment 
benefits should be extended to these vet- 
erans even though they have already re- 
ceived the maximum benefits under ex- 
isting law. 

Iam pleased to learn that the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs is going to con- 
sider this subject. I hope a Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act will be passed during 
the present session. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House today for 
10 minutes, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

Mr. PERKINS asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 10 minutes, following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 7 minutes on tomorrow, fol- 
lowing the legislative program and any 
special orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 5 min- 
utes tomorrow, following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 

Mr. POTTER asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 15 min- 
utes on Thursday, January 17, following 
the legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON THE 
STATE OF THE UNION 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
REcORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, to the President’s address, 
earlier this afternoon, with other Mem- 
bers of Congress, I listened with respect 
and attention. 

In the fourth paragraph of that mes- 
sage he said, and I quote: 

This will be a presidential election year— 
the kind of year in which politics plays a 
larger part in our lives than usual. That is 
perfectly proper. 


That was a most appropriate state- 
ment, for the President immediately 
proceeded to deliver what presumably 
is the opening, keynote speech of-the 
Democratic Party’s campaign to win the 
November elections. It was typically 
Trumanesque in that, regardless of the 
facts, it promised everything to every- 
one. 

The President first told us—evidently 
borrowing from Churchill—that the 
coming months, perhaps years, would be 
austere months and years. He warned 
the people that there was great danger 
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of a war; that, because of the necessity 
of preparing for national defense, all 
of us would be required to do with less 
of the things to which we have become 
accustomed, which we have long re- 
garded as necessities. 

He pointed with pride to our indus- 
trial and diplomatic progress. The first, 
he told us, had given us unparalleled 
production; the latter had preserved the 
peace. 

He evidently had not read the morn- 
ing papers or he would have learned that 
yesterday our men fought, and some of 
them died, in an unsuccessful effort to 
maintain certain positions in Korea. 
The President apparently still clings to 
the false view that we are not fighting a 
war in Korea. 

After telling us that we were going 
through a perilous time, “faced with a 
terrible threat of aggression,” and that 
we must gird ourselves to meet with 
fortitude an ever-lessening supply of the 
things needed to maintain our economic 
system; like the politician that he is, he 
then proceeded to tell us that everyone— 
workers, business people, farmers—each 
and everyone of us, would have all of 
everything we thought we needed. 

The President’s message was a mas-~ 
terly compilation of inconsistency and 
contradictions. 

On one subject, at least, it apparently 
assumed that the Congress and the peo- 
ple—for that matter—are ignorant of 
the cause of the corruption which ex- 
ists in his own household. He deplored 
the fact that some dishonest people have 
wormed themselves into the Federal 
Government. He then said: 

Such unworthy public servants must be 
weeded out. I intend to see to it that Fed- 
eral employees who have been guilty of mis- 
conduct are punished for it. 


What hypocrisy! Vaughan still lingers 
in the White House. Acheson is the 
President’s No. 1 man. We still have 
an Attorney General whose apparent 
lack of aggressiveness and attention to 
his duties has permitted those who have 
brought corruption and disgrace upon 
the President’s administration, to con- 
tinue in office. 

Until the President shows some evi- 
dence of a sincere desire to clean his 
own household, his words will receive 
little consideration by the average 
citizen. 


BUDGET BILL 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

; Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a resolution to amend the 
rules of the House of Representatives. 
I know that if this rule is adopted it 
will speed up the work of the Congress, 
will save hundreds of millions of dollars 
to the taxpayers of our country, and 
make possible the adjournment of Con- 
gress on the 31st day of July, in accord- 
ance with law. 
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You will recall that last year not a 
single budget bill was passed until after 
the beginning of fiscal 1952. While 
the Congress provided limitations in the 
various budget bills, it is estimated that 
at least a billion dollars was lost because 
of the lateness in the effective date of 
such bills. 

My amendment provides that no bill 
carrying an appropriation, except it be 
one of emergency, can be considered by 
the Congress until the entire budget bill 
has been enacted into law. This provi- 
sion will leave the Appropriations Com- 
mittee free to devote their entire time to 
the development of the budget bill and 
submit it to the Congress early in the 
session. Once the budget bill, or bills, 
has been passed the Congress will then 
be in a position to know how many bills 
calling for the expenditure of money 
they can afford to pass; and also know 
the amount of revenue necessary to be 
raised for the support of the Govern- 
ment. 

No appropriation bill, except one bear- 
ing a Presidential request, could be passed 
by the Congress prior to the enactment 
of the budget bill, and then only by two- 
thirds majority of the Members voting, 
a quorum present. This provision could 
be amended to provide an alternate ini- 
tiating clause by Congress. 

A rule similar to the one I propose has 
been in effect in the State of California 
for many years, and during the past 20 
years the budget of the State of Califor- 
nia has not been out of balance. I at- 
tribute largely the financial success of 
that State to the provision which I am 
asking the Congress of the United States 
to adopt. I am certain that if this 
amendment is adopted, untold millions 
of dollars will be saved the taxpayers of 
our country, the work of the Congress 
will be speeded up, and the consideration 
of other legislation would be expedited. 

I ask the Members of Congress to give 
their sympathetic consideration to this 
amendment, as I am firmly of the belief 
that the public interest will be better 
served. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Price] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 


COAL MINE DISASTERS 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, since the 
Congress last met another terrible trag- 
edy has occurred in the Nation’s coal- 
mining industry. While millions of 
Americans were preparing for a joyful 
Christmas several communities in south- 
ern Illinois were thrown into the deepest 
sorrow when the lives of 119 fathers, 
sons, and brothers were taken from 
homes in West Frankfort, Benton, and 
neighboring towns in an explosion at 
Orient Mine No. 2 of the Chicago, Wil- 
mington & Franklin Coal Co., at West 
Frankfort. 

Twice within 4 years had such disaster 
struck the Illinois mine fields. On March 
25, 1947, 111 Illinois coal miners had lost 
their lives in a similar tragedy at Cean- 
tralia, Ill. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PRICE. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. If I recall correctly, I 
think the gentleman from Illinois has 
been sponsoring continuously a bill 
which would vest authority in the Bu- 
reau of Mines to enforce their recom- 
mendations, and that the gentleman 
during the Eighty-first Congress spon- 
sored such a bill as well as during the 
first session of the present Congress. 

Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes, the gentleman is 
correct. I might trace a little of the his- 
tory of mine safety legislation. If the 
gentleman remembers, a former col- 
league of ours, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Indiana, Mr. Gerald Landis, 
introduced legislation following the Cen- 
tralia disaster. For 2 years I supported 
that legislation before the then Commit- 
tee on Labor. “When Mr. Landis left the 
Congress, I introduced similar legislation 
in the House. I offered my first bill on 
February 15,1949. The gentleman from 
Kentucky himself has introduced legisla- 
tion, and he has worked hard in the 
Committee on Education and Labor for 
approval of this legislation. 

Mr. PERKINS. Both of these dis- 
asters, which the gentleman from Illi- 
nois mentioned. took place in the State 
of Illinois. Is that correct? 

Mr. PRICE. That is correct. 

Mr. PERKINS. In connection with 
the most recent disaster on December 21, 
I would like to ask the gentleman if the 
Illinois Mining Code requires that 
abandoned workings should be sealed or 
ventilated? 

Mr. PRICE. It does not, and that is 
where the Illinois State code is at fault. 
The Federal Code does so provide. That 
is the reason, I believe, that there is a 
necessity for a uniform Federal Code, 
which can be enforced. We have the 
Federal Code now. If the Federal Code 
had enforcement provisions behind it, 
the disaster at Centralia and the disaster 
at West Frankfort could have been pre- 
vented. 

Mr. PERKINS. I will further ask the 
gentleman from Illinois if he has read 
the report of the Federal mine inspec- 
tors who visited the mine in July, and 
who spent 16 days in this particular mine 
and made recommendations to the oper- 
ators of that mine, concerning conditions 
which were never corrected? 

Mr. PRICE. I will say to the ge-tle- 
man that I have. I have also read the 
three previous reports in which similar 
recommendations were made, and each 
time further inspections were made, it 
was found that none of the previous 
recommendations had beer heeded, nor 
had the conditions which were pointed 
out been taken care of by the operators. 
The last report before this terrible dis- 
aster of December 21, 1951, showed 31 
violations, and of those 31 violations, 20 
were repeat violations to which no 
attention had been given by the oper- 
ators. 

Mr. 


PERKINS. The report clearly 
sets out that methane gas was found in 
the mine, and that that correction should 
have been made. 


Mr. PRICE. That is correct. Not 
Oniy wcs gas found in the last inspec- 
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tion, but on seven previous inspections 
gas was found, and on five other inspec- 
tions other contributing factors, such as 
poor ventilation, were found. No atten- 
tion was paid to those items, despite 
the recommendation of the Federal 
inspectors. Unfortunately, under exist- 
ing law, Federal inspectors can only 
recommend: There is no power of en- 
forcement on the part of the Federal au- 
thorities. 

Mr. PERKINS. This is just one illus- 
tration of why the Federal Bureau of 
Mines should have the power to close a 
mine if imminent danger exists, where 
the operator fails to correct the condi- 
tion. 

Mr. PRICE. And also to have au- 
thority to impose penalties for failure 
to comply with recommendations, short 
of closing that mine. 

Mr. PERKINS. I would like to ask 
the gentleman one other question. The 
legislation which you have advocated is 
not to supersede the 25 or 27 various 
mining codes throughout the country, 
but is to supplement those codes, and 
to take care of situations like those 
which existed at mine No. 2, West Frank- 
fort, Ill. Is that the purpose of the 
gentleman’s legislation? 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I wish to compli- 
ment the gentleman for the years of 
study he has given to this question. I 
greatly appreciate what he has done to 
improve conditions in the mines. 

Mr. PRICE. I know of the interest 
in mine safety of the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BurnsIpE], and also 
the great interest of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS], who has just 
interrogated me. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. I, too, would like to add 
my word of commendation to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois on 
his mine safety bill. I happen to rep- 
resent the great anthracite mining in- 
dustry in Pennsylvania. While we are 
aware of what is being done, and we 
approve and concur in things that are 
being done for the men in the armed 
services to protect them, enough is not 
being done to protect workers in indus- 
try. We must not forget that our great- 
est asset in America is our people, 
Working people are people, too, and cer- 
tainly in the anthracite industry we 
heartily concur in the great effort being 
made by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

I would like to point out that imme- 
diately following this disaster at West 
Frankfort there was great concern 
throughout the country, and many leg- 
islators became interested in mine safety. 
A congressional committee rushed out 
to make an investigation. An investi- 
gation is a fine thing if it will contribute 
something to preventive measures; if it 
will help to get legislation through the 


Congress that will prevent these disas-. 
ters in the future. It means nothing if 
the findings go into formal reports and 
no action is taken. I hope that as a 
result of the investigation following West 
Frankfort we will have immediate action 
from this Congress to prevent a repeti- 
tion of such disasters. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman is to be commended for his 
efforts, and without any political impli- 
cations at all—I say that because some 
of us might not agree with the method 
by which it is proposed to take care of 
this situation, which everyone must ad- 
mit and does admit must be taken care 
of, and that right away. 

The former Governor of Illinois was a 
Renublican, Governor Green. The pres- 
ent Governor is a Democrat. It is diffi- 
cult for me to understand why the leg- 
islative bodies of the States do not 
handle this situation adequately. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
the gentleman from Michigan brought 
that matter up. It is also difficult for 
me to understand it. I might point out 
to the gentleman from Michigan that I 
began my interest in mine safety at the 
time of the Centralia disaster, when the 
State authorities were Republican. I 
have continued to put just as much effort 
into it, and being just as critical of the 
State administration now as I was then, 
The present administration is Demo- 
cratic. Death knows no politics. The 


present Governor of the State of Illinois 
had formulated a new safety code, but 


he was unable to get it through the State 
legislature during the last session. Per- 
sonally, I do not think the new suggested 
State code will take care of the difficulty 
that caused this disaster. The present 
State code of Illinois, and the proposed 
new code, as I understand it, although I 
have not studied it thoroughly because 
it is not in finished form as yet, do not 
provide for sealing up old ends or venti- 
lation of unworked sections. Since the 
new proposed State code does not, it 
would not have prevented the West 
Frankfort explosion. This accident 
could have occurred, because it was 
caused by gas which came from the 
open ends. The Federal Code requires 
the sealing of old ends or ventilation of 
the unworked section—a safety precau- 
tion which definitely would have averted 
the Orient No. 2 disaster. The Federal 
Code listed those violations and recom- 
mended to the operators that something 
be done about it, but the Federal author- 
ities have no power of enforcement; 
they cannot compel operators to carry 
out their recommendations; they can 
only. recommend that something be done. 
Recommendation, however, was not 
enough to save the lives of those 119 
miners in West Frankfort. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman 
tell us what percentage of the recom- 
mendations are obeyed? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the gentleman’s time be extended 10 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for one 
further question? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It is my 
understanding that the contracts be- 
tween the unions and the operators pro- 
vide for an inspection by union repre- 
sentatives; I also understand that union 
representatives in this particular case 
had reported the possibility of the dan- 
ger occurring. I cannot understand 
why, as long as we have strikes for in- 
creases in wages and better working 
conditions, the union men did not walk 
out if it was dangerous. 

Mr. PRICE. That, of course, is the 
reason I am for a strong Federal law 
so that the power will be vested where, 
if ordeis are given that certain things 
be done, they will be done or the mines 
closed until the dangerous conditions are 
eliminated. That is the reason I am for 
this type of legislation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Iam bit- 
terly opposed to the extension of Fed- 
eral authority, but I think I can support 
legislation which would permit the 
miners to walk out where such danger- 
ous conditions exist, and stay out and 
be paid while they are out until the 
conditions are corrected. There is no 
quéstion about that. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield. 

Mr.MORGAN. The contract between 
the operators and the miners provides 
that four coal miners be named as a 
safety committee to take part in this 
mine inspection. 

Mr. PRICE. That is right. 

Mr. MORGAN. But they are no 
match to the chief engineers of the big 
corporations who are graduate mining 
engineers. 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman has hit 
the point right there. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield. 

Mr. MULTER. I think I might ob- 
serve that one reason why you cannot 
get effective State legislation on these 
matters is because of the argument put 
up by the producers and operators that 
they would be unduly handicapped in 
competition with producers and oper- 
ators in other States who do not have 
such requirements. That is why we need 
Federal legislation to compel all to do 
the same thing. 

Mr. PRICE. I think there is a great 
deal to what the gentleman says. I wish 
also to point out that the enforcement 
of mine-safety regulations has been en- 
tirely in the hands of State governments 
for over 150 years, since the beginnings 
of the country, and these disasters seem 
to increase rather than diminish. That 
is the reason I feel that there is need 
for tightening and for a mine-safety code 
that can be enforced. 
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The gentleman from Kentucky asked 
me to point out to the gentleman from 
Michigan the relationship between the 
number of recommendations made by in- 
spectors and the number carried out. I 
have seen the last Federal inspection 
report; in that report I saw recommen- 
dations for 31 safety measures. Thirty- 
one violations are shown in that report, 
and recommendation was made for their 
correction. In the report previous to 
that, there were about the same number 
of violations; and in this report of 1951, 
it was found that 20 of the old viola- 
tions were still existing. It was also 
found that out of about 30 recommen- 
dation made in the report the previous 
year, 6 or 8 months before, the oper- 
ators had done something about only 
four of them; four minor ones had been 
taken care of. Nothing was done on any 
of the major recommendations. I think 
that answers the gentieman’s question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Assum- 
ing, of course, that no monetary award 
will be adequate, is it or is it not possible 
for the dependents of the miners who 
lost their lives because of negligence in 
the operation of the mines or the unsafe 
working conditions to recover in civil 
suits, or do the miners assume the risks 
of their employment? 

Mr. PRICE. They are covered by 
State compensation laws. They have no 
other recourse. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Which 
is never adequate. 

Mr. PRICE. Which is never adequate. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. I would like to say 
that in my district we had a terrible 
catastrophe similar to what happened 
not long ago and I saw 82 dead bodies of 
miners taken out of a big mine in my dis- 
trict. Now, you talk about inspection. 
The inspector, either State or national, 
I am not sure which, had just gone 
through the mine and I think the ex- 
plosion occurred and caught him before 
he got out, indicating how uncertain the 
movement of this mine gas is and how 
terribly dangerous is the matter of min- 
ing coal. 

Mr. PRICE. There is no question 
about that. This Congress should recog- 
nize its responsibility and should take 
immediate action on this type of legis- 
lation. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. I understand that 
this mine was so gaseous that the com- 
Pany had inspectors on every shift work- 
ing in the mine? 

Mr PRICE. I think that is true. 

Mr. MORGAN. And they were using 
unauthorized electrical machines, scut- 
tle cars, and electric drills, and one com- 
pany inspector was among these 119 
casualties? 

Mr. PRICE. That is right. 

Two hundred and thirty lives in two 
tragedies—caused through negligence 


and apparent disregard for the safety of 
men who are so important to the na- 
tional welfare—who despite the frequent 
occurrence of such disasters still have 
the courage to engage in such a hazard- 
ous occupation and by their courage 
contribute so much to American indus- 
try and progress. But how long can men 
continue to sacrifice their lives need- 
lessly while responsible agencies of gov- 
ernment fail to exercise authority to in- 
sure their safety? 

The 119 miners who died at West 
Frankfort—and the ill who died at 
Centralia—could be alive today but for 
failure of responsible authorities to ful- 
fill their obligations to them. This 
Congress must assume a great part of the 
blame for West Frankfort and Centralia. 
It is not that Congress has not been 
warned of the potential danger that rests 
in failure to provide adequate mine safety 
legislation with provisions for enforce- 
ment. Time after time it has been 
warned. oe 

Almost immediately after the Cen- 
tralia disaster, legislation was introduced 
in the House to put teeth in the Federal 
mine safety laws. This legislation 
languished through each subsequent ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Federal mine inspectors made recom- 
mendations in several inspections at both 
Centralia and West Frankfort, which if 
they had been followed, would have saved 
230 human lives. Federal inspectors had 
just completed an inspection at West 
Frankfort in July preceding the recent 
disaster. They had found 31 violations 
of th2 Federal safety code. Of these, 20 
were repeat violations and the inspectors 
indicated the mine operators had made 
little effort to follow safety recommenda- 
tions made in their previous reports. 

In their last report the inspectors 
called attention to gas seepage and poor 
ventilation and the report indicated that 
these violations had been found in each 
previous inspection—it was noted that 
gas seepage was found on seven previous 
inspections and the poor ventilation had 
been noted five times. But Federal in- 
spectors could only recommend that 
these safety violations be corrected. Had 
the Federal law the teeth it requires and 
which a bill which I have pending in 
this Congress H. R. 268, will give to it, the 
mine operators would have been com- 
pnelled to comply with the inspectors’ rec- 
ommendation or be subject to strong 
penalty and if the inspector found im- 
minent danger the legislation provides 
authority to close the mine. 

Congress should meet its responsi- 
bility before more men die in such dis- 
asters. I call upon this House to give im- 
mediate attention to the legislation 
pending which will provide the authority 
required to make the Federal mine safety 
code a real instrument for safety. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House today for 
10 minutes, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WICKERSHAM). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Kentucky 
_ PERKINS] is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 
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COAL MINE DISASTERS 


Mr, PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
compliment the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Price] for the great work he has 
done on behalf of mine safety since I 
have been a Member of the House. In 
1949, when hearings were being con- 
ducted by the Committee on Education 
and Labor, the gentleman from Illinois 
was one of the first sponsors of legisla- 
tion to give the Federal Bureau of Mines 
enforcement power, and in all probabil- 
ity, if we could have gotten that bill out 
of committee and if the bill had been 
enacted into law, this recent mine dis- 
aster at West Frankfort would not have 
occurred. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I want to thank the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky for his kind re- 
marks. I will also say to the House that 
the gentleman from Kentucky has been 
a stanch advocate and supporter of 
mine-safety legislation. He has intro- 
duced legislation in this House calling 
for action similar to that which I sug- 
gest in the bill that I have offered to the 
House. The gentleman has been one of 
the most active members of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor in sup- 
port of this legislation. I know the fine 
work he did for it in committee, and I 
know of the wonderful effort he has put 
behind this type of legislation. 

Mr. PERKINS. I thank the gentle- 
man for his yind remarks. 

Periodically we have been shocked by 
explosions in one coal mine after another 
which have buried large numbers of 
miners without a chance to escape. We 
have read about these disasters, made 
appropriate commiserating remarks, and 
consoled ourselves with the thought that 
we who can make so much progress in 
other directions will somehow master 
this problem, too. Then some time later 
we read of another disaster big enough 
to make the headlines. 

If we look into it, we will find that 
the death toll in the bituminous- and 
anthracite-coal mines is more or less 
continuous and adds up to about 1,000 
men a year, in addition to an accident 
rate of over 50,000 men. 

This is an industry which is almost as 
risky as war itself. The men are never 
completely safe while they hew out and 
bring to the surface the black substance 
which is the foundation of our indus- 
tries. Yet, when these big disasters 
occur, we always find that there were 
signs of danger and that the disaster 
might have been averted if the necessary 
precautions had been taken. 

In June and July of 1949 a special sub- 
committee of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor heid hearings on a mine- 
safety bill which was sponsored by more 
than 30 Members of both parties. A sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare also held hear- 
ings on the same proposal. Myself and 
other Congressmen and Senators have 
introduced several bills in the Eighty- 
second Congress with an enforcement 
provision. I introduced a bill on the 
first day of the first session of this 
Congress. 
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These would add to the present inspec- 
tion code a provision which would give 
Federal mine inspectors power to order 
the withdrawal of employees from un- 
safe areas where the inspectors have 
found that imminent danger to em- 
ployees in the mine exists. 

In an examination of the present Fed- 
eral mine safety code you will find that 
it covers in great detail the matters to 
be locked for and the conditions to avoid 
if hazards are to be prevented and the 
mines made safe. It gces into great de- 
tail about the standards to be adopted 
and the conditions and practices to be 
avoided in connection with surface 
structures such as the tipple and clean- 
ing plant, the lamp house, stairways and 
platform, and surface fire prevention. 
It lays down standards for timbering 
where failures have caused the largest 
number of deaths. 

It deals in detail with explosives and 
blasting practices and with under- 
ground transportation. It covers mi- 
nutely the whole matter of mine venti- 
lation, including the use of main fans 
and booster and auxiliary fans, stand- 
ards on the coursing of air and the vol- 
ume and quality of air, the handling of 
abandoned workings, examinations for 
gas and dangerous conditions, rocx 
dusting, safety standards with respect 
to transportation and haulage equip- 
ment, electricity, safeguards for manual 
equipment, and general safety con- 
ditions. 

There is no question that the Federal 
mine safety code is adequate for the 
purpose of preventing and avoiding 
mine accidents if it is complied with. 

The substance of the testimony before 
our House committee in 1949 was that 
the extension of enforcement power to 
the Federal mine inspectors, including 
the power to close down mines or sec- 
tions of mines wherein the danger exists, 
was needed to protect the lives and 
safety of coal miners. The record shows 
the failure of mine managements to 
comply voluntarily with the recommen- 
dations of the Federal inspectors, even 
in some cases where they were flagrant 
violations. Year after year Federal in- 
spection reports contain statements of 
violation which constitute imminent 
danger, and in which personal letters 
were sent to the companies calling at- 
tention to the dangers. It is an intol- 
erable situation when a Federal inspec- 
tor points out a condition of imminent 
danger in a mine and can do nothing 
about it because of lack of authority to 
require corrective action. 

While some of the State safety codcs 
are of a fairly high level, others are not. 

Not one or two, but numerous mines 
have been reported as unsafe in the in- 
spections which have been made since 
the Centralia disaster, and compliance 
with these recommendations in many 
instances have not yet been made. 

Until this power is lodged in the Fed- 
eral Bureau several hundred thousand 
miners will be living in greater jeopardy 
than even the hazardous occupation 
makes necessary. Legislation may not 
be a cure-all, but we must recognize its 
constructive force. It would not only 
strengthen the Federal inspection sys- 
tem but it would also make all State in- 


spections meaningful and truly con- 
structive. 

There should be no quibbling about 
taking the proper measures to counter- 
act these hazards. No mine should be in 
such unsafe condition that even occa- 
sional carelessness by one individual 
could cause the entrapment and the 
death and maiming of over a hundred 
men. 

It should not be assumed that lodging 
enforcement powers with the Federal 
Bureau need result in the actual closing 
of many mines. The exact opposite 
would be true. The mine operators 
themselves would not permit their mines 
to get in such a hazardous condition and 
would comply voluntarily. This bill is 
greatly needed as a supplement to our 
present existing and varying State codes. 

If there was ever a clear-cut illustra- 
tion of the need for enforcement power 
in the Bureau of Mines, after reading 
the report of the Federal inspectors on 
this mine, Orient mine No. 2, Chicago, 
Wilmington & Frankfort Coal Co., West 
Frankfort, Ill., and after they had spent 
16 days in that mine, you can readiiy 
see that the inspectors pointed out all 
the dangers that in all probability caused 
the explosion in this mine. 

The State law was entirely inadequate. 
Nothing could be done. You can cer- 
tainly see that imminent danger existed 
in this mine to all the employees and 
nothing was done about the matter. 
Methane was detected in numerous 
abandoned entries and air that was used 
to ventilate the edges of abandoned 
rooms, which in all probability contained 
dangerous accumulations of gases, was 
reused to ventilate active working 
facings. Clearly such incidents show 
the need for enforcement powers being 
vested in the Bureau to supplement de- 
fective State laws. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Federal Code was 
enacted in 1941. Congress simply missed 
the boat in not putting the enforcement 
powers in the law at that time. 

fv. PERKINS. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, but it has always been argued 
that this was a matter for the States. 
The law that was enacted in 1941 pro- 
vided for a Federal mine safety code and 
giving the Bureau the right to enter the 
mines for inspection purposes certainly 
has been a great contribution to the wel- 
fare of the miners throughout this coun- 
try. Naturally the proponents of this 
legislation would have liked an enforce- 
ment provision back at that time but had 
to take what they could get. However, 
all the opponents of this legislation that 
testified before the committee in 1949 
agreed that these recommendations, al- 
though the operators did not always go 
along with the recommendations, did 
much good and provided much know- 
how that otherwise would not have been 
available. 

Mr. MORGAN. Some of the largest 
bituminous coal mines in the world are 
in my congressional district. All I ever 
hear or see from the Federal mine in- 
spection is that some of my weekly news- 
papers carry the violations. The op- 
erators pay no attention, but every coal 
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miner who lives in the district knows the 
violation is there. All the Federal Mine 
Code, as far as I am concerned, has ever 
done since it has been enacted is to see 
that the newspapers publish the viola- 
tion. 

Mr. PERKINS. I thank the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. GOLDEN. I think my colleague 
from Kentucky .s to be complimented on 
the vast amount of research he has done 
on this subject in an effort to solve one 
of the great problems that confront our 
people. His district in Kentucky has a 
large number of coal mines, and my 
neighboring district in Kentucky also 
has a large number of coal mines. I 
know he has been shocked, as I have, in 
years gone by at the terrible tragedies 
that have occurred in the Kentucky 
mines. I believe if the American people 
could realize the substance of what he 
mentioned a moment ago they would be 
shocked, that in 12 months we have had 
50,000 casualties in the coal mines of 
America. There have been 1,000 fatali- 
ties and 50,000 accidents. We are all 
distressed and impressed by the long list 
of casualties in Korea, but the casualties 
in the mines in America each year are 
almost cqual to the casualties in the war 
that is now going on in Korea. 

It is to the interest of the operators, 
the miners, and the citizens generally 
that we meet this problem and find some 
reasonable solution for it. I hope the 
Members of Congress just coming away 
from the great shock of the accident in 
Illinois will give their very best thought 
to trying to save the lives and property 
of the people who are engaged in the 
coal industry. I again wish to compli- 
ment my colleague, the gentleman from 
Kentucky, for the extraordinary effort 
and time that he has put in in this di- 
rection. 

Mr. PERKINS. 


I wish to thank my 
able colleague from Kentucky for his re- 


marks. If I recall correctly, during the 
hearings in 1949, looking into some of 
the reports that the Federal Bureau of 
Mines made in the past, in 1945 and 1946, 
those reports clearly pointed out the 
dangers that existed in the Straight 
Creek Coal Co. where an explosion oc- 
curred and killed a number of people in 
the home county of my colleague. May 
I ask my colleague from Kentucky if he 
recalls the exact number? 

Mr. GOLDEN. Sixteen men were 
killed in the Straight Creek disaster, and 
then about 60 in the other disaster. 

Mr. PERKINS. If the Bureau at that 
time had enforcement power, in my 
judgment there would have been some- 
thing done about correctirg the condi- 
tions to avoid the imminent danger 
which existed in the mine of the 
Straight Creek Coal Co. where, as my 
colleague has just told us, 16 men per- 
ished. The opposition always comes for- 
ward with the argument that we are try- 
ing to invade the field of States’ rights. 
All the opponents testified along that 
line when we were conducting hearings. 
But the truth of the matter is that we 
only need a law as a supplement to the 
various State laws—not to supersede the 
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State laws—to take care of instances 
where imminent danger exists. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WICKERSHAM). The time of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for five additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LANE] has a special order at this time, 
but if there is no objection it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the time is ripe when we, the Congress, 
should do something about giving the 
Bureau of Mines enforcement power. It 
is constitutional. The sale and shipment 
of coal or the contracting to sell and ship 
to customers in other States is inter- 
state commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that the 
appropriate committees in Congress will 
take early action on needed mine safety 
legislation and the Congress will enact 
this legislation at the earliest possible 
date. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I am inserting in the Recorp a re- 
port on Orient Mine No. 2 made by the 
Federal Bureau of Mines in July 1951: 
CoaL-MINE INSPECTION REPORT, NEw ORIENT 

MINE, CHICAGO, WILMINGTON & FRANKLIN 

Coat Co., WersT FRANKFORT, FRANKLIN 

County, ILL., Juty 10-13, 16-20, 23-27, 30, 

AND 31, 1951 
(This mine is now known as the Orient mine 

No. 2) 


(By W. R. Chick and C. L. South, coal-mine 
inspectors) 


INTRODUCTION 


This report is based on an inspection made 
in accordance with provisions in the Coal 
Mine Inspection and Investigation Act cf 
1941, Public Law 49, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, H. R. 2082, to determine conditions 
and practices relating to health and safety 
and to propose recommendations for correct- 
ing hazards. 

Hazards and recommendations repeated 
from former reports are indicated by aster- 
isks; the numeral following the asterisk indi- 
cates the number of consecutive repetitions, 

Capitalized items indicate serious hazards 
similar to those that have caused heavy loss 
of life or destruction of property in coal 
mines. 

The operator and mine workers are parties 
to the national bituminous-coal wage agree- 
ment which requires prompt compliance with 
the recommendations to correct violations 
of the Federal Mine Safety Code listed in this 
report. 

GENERAL INFORMATION 


The New Orient mine, at West Frankfort, 
Franklin County, IIl., is served by the Illi- 
nois Central, Missouri Pacific, Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, and the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroads. The mine was acquired 
b: the Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal 
Co. in 1922. A gas ignition in 1926 caused 
the loss of five lives and another in 1947 
caused the loss of three lives. The mine is 
opened by four shafts approximately 510 feet 
deep into the Illinois No. 6 coal bed, which 
averages 110 inches in thickness. The aver- 
age employment at the time of this inspec- 
tion was 1,187 men, of which number 925 
worked underground and 262 worked on the 
surface. Two production shifts were worked 
each day, but all coal was hoisted on the day 
shift. Some men worked on the third shift, 
principally for rock dusting. The average 
daily production of 9,569 tons of coal was 


loaded mechanically, and the life of the mine 
was estimated by the superintendent to be 
15 years. The last previous inspection of 
this mine was made January 2 through Yeb- 
ruary 7, 1951. 

The immediate roof consisted of 12 to 24 
inches of top coal which was overlain with 
shale. When the top coal cannot be held, 
extensive timbering is required. Numerous 
slips were encountered and frequent testing 
of the roof in the working places was re- 
quired. The mine was developed by a room- 
and-pillar method. Main and cross entries 
were driven in sets of five, and the cross 
entries were driven at intervals of 1,608 
feet. Room entries were driven in pairs at 
intervals of 572 feet. Entries were driven 
12 feet wide on 40-foot centers, and rooms 
were driven 24 feet wide on 40-foot centers. 
Stub entries were driven right and left from 
room entries at intervals of about 200 feet 


“and rooms were turned parallel with the en- 


tries off the stub entries. Rooms were not 
cut into those off the adjoining stub entries, 
The room pillars were “slabbed” generally 
and would cave, making it impossible to 
inspect the worked-out stub entries, and 
pillars along the cross entries were partially 
recovered when retreating. Cross-cuts were 
about 60 feet apart. 

The timbering system was not being fol- 
lowed during this inspection, and safety 
posts were not being used in all working 
places. The roof was tested at frequent 
intervals by the workmen, and Officials ex- 
amined the roof along the roadways during 
this inspection. The coal was cut near the 
floor and was sheared in the center, gen- 
erally. Permanent timbering of main haul- 
ageways consisted of steel I-beams supported 
on concrete walls. Where such Walls were 
not erected, a great many I-beams, wooden 
cross bars, and wooden or steel beams, used 
as stringers or collar bars, were supported 
on wooden legs. Steel pins set in holes 
drilled into the ribs have also been used to 
a limited extent to support cross members. 
Two or three rows of posts were used to sup- 
port roof in the rooms, and where frail roof 
was encountered, cross bars were used. 
Loose, unsupported roof was observed at sev- 
eral points throughout the mine. 

Some roof bolting was being done in sev- 
eral entries in the east section of the mine, 
but it was not in full compliance with the 
recommendations made by the Bureau of 
Mines roof-control representative. No steel 
channels were used, no 45° bolts in- 
stalled and 3- by 12- by 24-inch wood 
blocks were used between the roof and steel 
plate. No means were provided for con- 
trolling dust during drilling operations. 

Track, crawler, and rubber-tire-mounted 
face equipment was used. 

Blasting of coal and rock was done off 
shift by shot firers, and permissible explo- 
sives and nonpermissible blasting units were 
used. The breaking down of coal by means 
of Airdox was being done in the trackless 
mining sections. The compressors were lo- 
cated on the surface in a fireproof structure. 
The air lines entered the mine through the 
No. 4 auxiliary shaft, and shut-off valves 
were installed in the lines where required. 
The air lines were supported at the roof with 
clamps and were insulated where they 
crossed power wires. Tests for methane 
were made before and after breaking down 
coal. The coal was undercut and sheared 
where permissible explosives were used and 
was drilled and charged during the working 
shift and fired on the off shift when all 
other men were out of the mine except the 
shot firers. Fire clay was used for stem- 
ming, and a wooden bar was used to tamp 
the holes. 

The mine was classified as gassy by the 
Illinois Department of Mines and Minerals. 
Ventilation was induced by an electrically 
driven centrifugal fan located at the main 
shaft, and an electrically driven axial-flow 
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fan located at the No. 3 shaft, operated 
blowing. An electrically driven auxiliary 
axial-flow fan located at the No. 3 shaft 
could be placed in operation promptly. The 
fans were installed on the surface in steel 
housings and were offset more than 25 feet 
from the nearest side of the shafts. The 
fans were circulating about 400,000 cubic 
feet of air a minute, and pressure gages and 
automatic signals were provided. Perma- 
nent stoppings, overcasts, and seals were 
constructed substantially of incombustible 
materials. Doors in main-entry and cross- 
entry haulage roads were erected singly, but 
were attended, and line brattice was used 
generally where necessary. Air circulating 
through last open crosscuts between entries 
ranged from 7,200 to 21,000 cubic feet a 
minute. Tests for methane were made with 
a permissible flame safety lamp in all ac- 
cessible places, and gas was detected near 
the faces of Nos. 3 and 13 rooms in 12 south 
off 23 west new main north; inby 6 east in 
13, 14, and 15 north entries and worked- 
out rooms off 25 west old main north; and 
in No, 15 room off 10 south 25 west new 
main north. This gas was removed promptly 
by increasing the ventilation. 

Preshift and on-shift examinations for 
methane weer made, and the mine was ex- 
amined weekly for other hazards. Air sam- 
ples collected during this and previous Fed- 
eral inspections contained more than 0.25 
percent methane, and air samples collected 
during this inspection contained more than 
19.5 percent oxygen. Methane was detected 
in numerous abandoned entries (termed 
“old ends”) by means of a permissible flame 
safety lamp, and trolley locomotives were 
being operated 150 to 300 feet outby these 
old ends. Air that was used to ventilate 
the edges of abandoned room panels (old 
ends), which could not be examined and 
may contain dangerous accumulations of 
methane, was reused to ventilate active 
workings, and some of the old ends con- 
tained dangerous accumulations of gas inby 
where the air was short-circuted. Oil wells 
were drilled at numerous locations but were 
protected by a 100-foot pillar of coal at each 
location. 

Water sprays were installed on the cut- 
ting machines to allay dust during cutting 
operations, and water was also sprayed on 
the coal piles before coal was loaded. Water 
was sprayed in the shot holes where Airdox 
was used for breaking down the coal. The 
mine was dry generally, and rock dust had 
been applied to within 80 feet or less of the 
face of each working place. Haulageways 
were well rock-dusted, and dust samples 
were collected at points where the rock dust- 
ing appeared to be inadequate, and 18 of 
the 26 dust samples collected during this 
inspection contained less than the minimum 
amount of incombustible material required 
by the Federal Mine Safety Code. 

Coal was gathered by shuttle cars and 
combination trolley and cable-reel locomo- 
tives and hauled to the shaft bottom by 
trolley locomotives. The steel mine cars, 
locomotives, and face equipment were main- 
tained in good condition. Main-line track 
was well maintained, and room and room- 
entry track was in fair condition. Cruosscuts 
and room necks were available for use as 
shelter holes, and were kept free of obstruc- 
tions, but the clearance space was obstructed 
at many locations. Men were transported 
in regular mine cars hauled by locomotives, 
and they rode on both sides of the cars. 
Suitable man-trip stations were provided, 
and the trolley wire was either guarded at 
such stations or the power was cut off while 
the men were loading or unloading from the 
cars. 

Electric power is purchased as 33,000 volts 
alternating current and reduced to 4,160 
and 2,300 volts alternating current to operate 
the underground motor-generator and rec- 
tifier sets, which were installed at conven- 
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fent locations in concrete structures, roofed 
with steel beams and corrugated metal. The 
motor-generator and rectifier sets convert 
the 4,160 volts alternating current to 275 
volts direct current to operate the under- 
ground equipment. The surface equipment 
was operated with 440- and 220-volt alter- 
nating current, and 110 volts alternating 
current was used for lighting. Transformer 
sets were located on the surface in properly 
fenced and posted enclosures, and the ar- 
mored power cables entered the mine 
through shafts and »oreholes and were well 
installed. The 4,160-volt cables were in- 
stalled in back entries to the various motor- 
generator and rectifier sets. Power wires on 
the surface were well installed on wooden 
poles and on insulators underground. Elec- 
tric light wires were installed on insulators 
throughout the mine. 

Cut-out switches were installed in the 
power lines on the surface, at the bottom of 
boreholes and shafts, at frequent intervals 
in the trolley and feeder lines, and at the be- 
ginning of branch lines. Circuit breakers 
were installed in feeder lines at the entrance 
of each cross entry, and the trailing cables 
were provided with overload protection. Sta- 
tionary equipment was frame-grounded, but 
the frames of most of the post-mounted 
drills and the tractor-mounted equipment 
were not grounded. Both rails on main 
and cross-entry track were bonded, and cross- 
bonds were installed about 200 feet apart. 
One rail in room-panel entries was bonded. 
Electric face equipment was nonpermissible, 
and tests for methane were made frequently 
by the face bosses in all sections where this 
equipment was operated. 

Fire-fighting equipment was provided in 
each section; it consisted of bratticing mate- 
rials, fire extinguishers, and rock dust. Fire 
extinguishers and rock dust were provided at 
each substation, and large extinguishers, 
water tanks, and hose were provided on 
trucks for general use. 

A mine map was provided and the active 
workings were not in the immediate vicinity 
of any abandoned mine, but the mining 
method required that active rooms and en- 
tries be driven toward worked-out adjacent 
room panels. In many instances, soon after 
the room entries are abandoned, the entries 
cave near the entrance and they cannot be 
examined. Drill holes were not kept in ad- 
vance of the faces in active rooms or entries 
when they approached within 200 feet of 
abandoned areas that cannot be examined. 

Two travelable passageways, one of which 
was ventilated by intake air, were available 
as escapeways from each working section to 
the surface, but they were obstructed with 
roof falls, and loose, unsupported roof was 
observed at numerous points along these es- 
capeways. The stairway was installed in the 
return-air compartment at the No. 4 shaft, 
but doors had been installed near the bot- 
tom of the stairway to facilitate putting 
fresh intake air in the shaft compartment 
containing the escape stairway. All under- 
ground employees used permissible electric 
cap lamps for portable illumination. Smok- 
ing was prohibited in the mine, but dis- 
carded burnt cigarette butts and matches 
were observed at several places throughout 
the mine. The employees checked in and 
out of the mine, and they carried an identi- 
fication check on their person while under- 
ground, 


VIOLATIONS OF THE FEDERAL MINE SAFETY CODE 
Article I—Surface structures 
Section la: 9. Open-type motors, switches, 
and controls were operated in dusty locations 
in the tipple and cleaning plant. 
(In dusty locations in the tipple and 
cleaning plant, electric motors, switches, and 
controls should be of dusttight construction 


or enclosed in reasonably dusttight hous- 
ings.) 


Section 3b: 2. The walkways over the aux- 
iliary pit where railroad cars were dumped 
were not adequate and were not kept free of 
obstructions. 

(Adequate walkways should be erected over 
the auxiliary pit and they should be kept 
free of obstructions.) 


Article I1I—Timbering 


Section la: The roof-bolting method as 
approved by the Bureau of Mines roof-con- 
trol representative was not being followed 
during this inspection. 

(The approved method of roof bolting 
should be complied with.) 

Section la: The permanent timbers were 
from 15 to 20 feet back from the face of 
eight working places. 

(The minimum standards for systematic 
timbering should be complied with in ali 
working places.) 

Section 2b: Safety posts were not being 
set in several working places throughout the 
mine. 

(Temporary safety posts, jacks, or cross 
bars should be set close to all working faces 
before other mining operations are begun.) 

Section 2c: Loose, unsupported roof was 
observed at the face of 10 east off 9 south 
25 west, in 11 north entry off 25 west new 
main nortr; the trackmen were working 
under this loose roof in 11 north. 

(All underground working places should 
be timbered sufficiently to protect employees 
working at the face from falls of roof. Em- 
ployees should not work under loose, unsup- 
ported roof.) 

Section 3c: 1. Loose, unsupported roof was 
observed at the following locations: At the 
entrance to the circuit-breaker room on the 
east run-around; about 600 feet south of 19 
east switch, between the 152 and 153 cross- 
cuis, and south of 106 crosscut on main 
north empty haulage entry; inby the 25 west 
parting, also about 50 feet south of the de- 
rail switch outby 25 east new main north; 
outby 9 north, and outby 13 south on 21 west 
haulage entry main north; and loose top coal 
at numerous places along 23 east and 23 
west haulage entries new main north. 

(Where dangerous conditions are found 
during the examination of the roof, the offi- 
cials should have such conditions corrected 
promptly by removing the loose roof or by 
adequate timbering.) 


Article 1V—Ezplosives and blasting 


Section 5a2: 4. Nonpermissibie blasting 
units were used in blasting coal. 

(Only permissible blasting units shouid be 
used.) 


Article V—Ventilation and mine gases 


Section 2cl: 9. Blower fans with tubing 
and equipped with open-type motors were 
being used to ventilate working faces. 

(Blower fans in use at this mine should be 
provided with permissible driving units.) 

Section 3d: 7. Gas was found by means of 
a permissible flame safety lamp near the 
faces of Nos. 3 and 13 rooms in 12 south off 
23 west new main north; inby 6 east in 13, 14, 
and 15 north entries off 25 west old main 
north; and in No. 15 room off 10 south 25 
west new main north. This gas was re- 
moved promptly by increasing the ventila- 
tion. 

(The air current at the working faces 
should under any condi: %n have a sufficient 
volume and velocity to dilute and carry away 
any flammable or harmful gas?2s.) 

Section 9b: 5. Methane was detected in 
numerous abandoned entries (termed old 
ends) by means of a permissible flame safety 
lamp. The ventilation was short-circuited 
at No. 1 room in these abandoned entries 
generally. Trolley locomotives were being 
operated 150 to 300 feet outby the old ends, 

(Abandoned workings should be sealed or 
ventilated.) 

Section 9d: 3. Air that was used to venti- 
late the edges of abandoned room panel en- 
tries (termed old ends) which could not be 
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examined and may contain dangerous ac- 
cumulations of gases, was reused to venti- 
late active workings. 

(Air that has been used to ventilate the 
edges of abandoned room-panel entries 
should not be reused to ventilate live work- 
ings.) 


Article VI—Coal and rock dust 


Section 2d: 2. The incombustible content 
of 18 of the dust samples collected in ap- 
parently weak areas was less than required 
by the Federal Mine Safety Code. 

(Rock dust should be maintained in such 
quantity that the incombustible content of 
the mine dust will not be less than 65 per- 
cent, plus 1 percent for each 0.1 percent of 
methane in any ventilating current.) 


Article VII—Transportation 


Section 4e: 1. The clearance space was ob- 
structed with rock, coal, and material at 
numerous places throughout the mine. 

(At least 24 inches of the clearance space 
should be kept free of obstructions.) 

Section 6a: Rerailers were not provided on 
the gathering locomotives. 

(Locomotives should be equipped with 
Proper devices for the rerailing of locomo- 
tives and cars.) 

Section 6b: The gathering locomotives 
were not equipped with audible warning de- 
vices. 

(An audible warning device should be pro- 
vided on the locomotives.) 

Section 6h. Trip riders ride the front end 
of cars being pushed, and jump off in front 
of moving cars and locomotives to throw 
switches and open doors. 

(Trip riders should not get on or off cars, 
trips, or locomotives in motion.) 

Section 6p: Haulage men were observed 
hauling 30-foot rails with one end on top of 
the locomotive and the other part of the 
rails on top of a mine car. 

(Material being hauled should be so loaded 
and protected that there is no danger to the 
motorman or brakeman.) 

Section 7d: 7. Men in man-trips rode un- 
der the trolley wire in regular mine cars. 

(No person should ride under the trolley 
wire unless suitable covered man cars are 
provided.) 


Article VIlI—Electricity 


Section 4g6: 9. The trolley wire was not 
guarded generally in room panel entries 
where men were required to pass under it 
and at doors where it was less than 614 feet 
above the top of the rail. 

(The trolley wire should be guarded ade- 
quately where men work or pass under it 
regularly, and at doors, unless the wire is 
pr: than 6% feet above the top of the 
rail. 

Section 5b: 6. The frames of the tractor- 
mounted equipment and most of the coal 
drills were not frame-grounded. 

(Metallic frames of all electric equipment 
should be grounded.) 

Section 5b: 1. The frames of the blower 
fan motors were not grounded properly. 

(The metallic frames of the blower fan 
motors should be grounded.) 


Article 1X—Safeguards for mechanical 
equipment 

Section 1b: Means were not provided for 
controlling the dust during drilling for roof 
bolts. 

(An effective means should be provided 
for control of dust during roof-bolt drilling.) 

Section 2al: The gear drives for the aux- 
iliary coal drag and the drive gears for the 
auxiliary drag feeder at the auxiliary tipple 
were not guarded. 

(The gear wheels on the above-mentioned 


equipment should be guarded adequately.) 


Section 2a3: 1. The drive belt on the 
feeder for the auxiliary drag at the aux- 
iliary tipple was not guarded. 

(This drive belt should be guarded ade- 
quately.) 
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Article XI—Miscellaneous 

Section 3a: 5. The general practice of driv- 
ing rooms and entries within 200 feet of 
abandoned sections that cannot be examined 
was followed in numerous places through- 
out the mine, and bore holes were not kept 
in advance of the faces. 

(Whenever any working place approaches 
within 200 feet of abandoned workings that 
cannot be inspected and may contain dan- 
gerous accumulations of gas, bore holes 
should be kept at least 20 feet in advance 
of the face, and 45-degree angle rib holes 
should be drilled at least 20 feet deep and 
not more than 8 feet apart.) 

Section 4g: 2. The air compartment con- 
taining the escape stairway at the No. 4 
shaft was ventilated by return air. 

(The shaft compartment containing the 
stairway which provides means of escape 
for the underground employees should be 
ventilated by intake air.) 

Section 4g: 1. The air-course escapeways 
from the various sections of the mine were 
obstructed with roof falls, and loose, unsup- 
ported roof was observed at numerous points 
along these escapeways. 

(Designated escapeways should be kept 
reasonably free of roof falls and other ob- 
structions and the loose roof should be taken 
down or adequately supported.) 
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Section 7b: 2. About 20 percent of the em- 
ployees were not wearing protective foot- 
wear. 

(All employees should wear protective 
footwear while on duty in and around the 
mine.) 

Section 7c: 2. Some of the employees doing 
work that was hazardous to the eyes were 
not wearing goggles. 

(All employees inside or outside of mines 
should wear approved-type goggles where 
there is a hazard from flying particles.) 


Article Xl1I—General safety conditions 

Section 7a: 2. The management strictly 
prohibits smoking in the mine, but discard- 
ed match stems and cigarette butts were ob- 
served underground. 

(The underground employees should dis- 
continue the practice of carrying matches 
or other flame-making devices into the mine, 
and they should cooperate with the man- 
agement in enforcement of provisions in the 
code.) 


HAZARDS NOT COVERED SPECIFICALLY IN THE 
FEDERAL MUNE SAFETY CODE 
Employees engaged in lowering rails at the 
supply shaft and those handling railroad 
cars were not wearing safety belts. 
Employees who are engaged in the above- 
mentioned occupations should wear safety 
belts. 
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The lights on the crawler loading machines 
were not equipped with protective lens at 
the loading end of the boom. 

The electric lights on this equipment 
should be installed safely and protected 
properly. 

SAFETY IMPROVEMENT COMPLETED THIS 
INSPECTION 

1, The accumulations of gas found in the 
working places during this inspection were 
removed promptly (art. V, sec. 3d). 


SAFETY IMPROVEMENTS COMPLETED BETWEEN 
INSPECTIONS 

1, The air line was disconnecied from the 
tube during this inspection (art. IV, sec. 
10a13). 

2. Excessive accumulations of coal dust 
were removed (art. VI, sec. la). 

3. The motormen were turning the trol- 
ley poles during this inspection (art. VII, 
sec. 6f). 

4. The drive belt on main drag line was 
guarded (art. IX, sec. 2a3). 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

The cooperation of officials and employees 
during this inspection is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. R. CuHIck, 
Coal-Mine Inspector. 
C. L. Sourn, 
Coal-Mine Inspector, 


TABLE 1.—Analyses of air samples collected July 1951 


[Mine: New Orient. Company: Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co. Collected by: W. R. Chick] 


Percent in volume 


Cubic feet | Cubic feet 
air per | methanein 
minute 24 hours 


Bottle No. Laboratory Location in mine 
pec Oxygen Methane | Nitrogen 


79. 47 
79. 35 
79. 43 
79. 18 
79. 37 
79, 24 
79.19 
79. 29 
79. 05 
78. 94 
. 79. 18 
20. § ed 78. 98 
20. +18 79. 00 
7 78. 92 
78. 84 
78. 79 


431, 309 
262, 829 
128, 822 
47, 356 
45, 864 
44, 479 
92, 160 
42, 854 
70, 560 
88, 704 
85, 156 
68, 400 
39, 836 
136, 443 
90, 305 
161, 119 
109, 987 
36, 288 


125, 338 


Return from 21 and 23 east north at 21 east overcast_ 

Return 17 and 19 east, at 17 east overcast on 19 east. 

Last x-cut, 15 east entry main north 

Return at entrance to 43 south 19 east north 

Return air 23 east at entrance to 23 east 

Return, 23 west at overcast 23 west new main north... 

Last x-cut, 1 and 2 south 21 west new main north... 

Last x-cut, 25 west new main north 

Return air 11 south, at entrance to 11 south 25 west new main north. 
Return air 23 east at 23 east overcast old main north- - -------------- 


Return air, at entrance to 27 east new main north--__- 
Return air 27 west, at 27 west overcast new main north. 
Return air, inby 2 west on old main north 

Return air 27 east, at entrance to 27 east new main north 
Main return, in No. 4 shaft 

Return air 25 east old main north at 25 east overcast 


20. 35 
20. 87 
20.71 
20. 10 
20. 53 
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TABLE 2.—Analyses of dust samples collected July 1951 
'Mine: New Orient. Company: Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co. Collected by: W. R. Chick] 


As-received basis 


Can No, Sample of dust from— Location in mine 


Incomb. 


Moist. | Ash | Comb, 


Percen Percent Percent Percent 
t2 69.0 31.0 


26. 0 
a be east on main north empty road. 


eet inby 9 south on 23 west main north (new) 
‘inby 9 north on 25 west, old main north... 


me between 2 and 3 north on 27 west, N. M. N 


aaa b> 
PANS SMNON SSS 


§ ieaaghes from rock-dusted area. 
— 3 west on loaded road, O. M. N 


ee 


S 


Roof and rib. 
Floor..... 
Roof and rib 


& 


POMPE e HEAD wrePoRwne, como 
of 


one Orr © anmaauass CORE RK NN OW OR wD 


coeur 
amouvucrmu ome new ncnoracw 


~ Q-~ce 
SE3I525 


Sam pls from rock-dusted area. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Lane] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


GI BILL OF RIGHTS FOR KOREA VETS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, you just try 
and tell the men who fought in Korea 
that it was only “a police action” and you 
will get a bitter barrage for an answer. 

A year and a half of battle with a price 
tag that reads “over 100,000 in killed, 
wounded, and missing” is not 2 bargain- 
basement skirmish. 

Americans in Korea not only fought 
fear and pain and climate and a reckless 
enemy as all soldiers do. For the first 
time in our history they had to combat 
an additional danger—lack of confidence 
in the folks who were living so comfort- 
ably on the home front. 

“Do the people really understand what 
we went through? Do they know the 
burden that some of our wounded will 
carry for the rest of their lives?” 

“Or is it all just make-believe to them 
who prosper because we live, and some- 
times die, like animals?” ‘ 

That is the gripe that comes from 
Korea. 

And behind it all the terrible doubt 
that their sacrifices are being manipu- 
lated for political purposes, to cover up 
the blunders that they did not make. 

We can start to make amends by 
frankly recognizing that the men in Ko- 
rea have met war in all its brutality, 
that they are combat veterans in every 
sense of the word, and that they are en- 
titled to full equality with their brothers 
and fathers who served in World War II 
when it comes to rights and benefits. 

There are some men in high places 
who think that they are still playing 
with wooden soldiers, but time will re- 
buke their immaturity. They are ex- 
pendable. But, in the name of con- 
science, stop trying to kid the men who 
know, really know, what war is. 

They call it rotation, this gradual re- 
turn of veterans to the dream world that 
is the United States. They are welcomed 
like home-coming travelers, who are ex- 
pected to relieve our boredom. with ex- 
citing tales of their adventures. We are 
disappointed when they do not talk. If 
we are intelligent, we become aware of 
their silent fury at the emptiness of un- 
derstanding that they find here. 

Must this war be regarded as a mere 
training maneuver, just to avoid offend- 
ing the Communists? And to maintain 
this terrible fiction, must we treat the 
veterans of Korea as peacetime soldiers, 
denied the benefits that we granted to 
the men and women who served in 
World War II? The Congress can ignore 
many facts of life. It has been known 
to distort others. It cannot, by the sim- 
ple device of neglect, cancel out the 
bleeding, suffering, and dying of young 
Americans who were ordered into battle 
by their Government to fight far from 
home on the bleak peninsula of Asia. 

What these men went through in 
Korea was grim and real. 

Some of them have come back to the 
States, and to Washington, to meet a 
greater shock than they ever experi- 
enced in combat. Above the thirty- 


eighth parallel in Korea there was hard 
fighting that tested each man’s charac- 
ter and courage. Above the thirty- 
eighth parallel, in the vicinity of the 
District of Columbia, United States of 
America, there was feverish wire pulling, 
fixing, and influence peddling that test- 
ed, in reverse, the capacity of other 
alleged Americans for betrayal. 

They tried to cover it up, but the truth 
will out. 

Grafters had to be taken care of first, 
while defense production lagged, and the 
rights of our Korean veterans were post- 
poned. 

It seems that we were not backing up 
our fighting men in a way that would in- 
spire them with pride and confidence. 
As a consequence, they feel that a na- 
tion, misrepresented by a few counter- 
feit characters, has let them down. 

We take care of their physical wounds, 
and think that we can let it go at that, 
oblivious to the deeper hurt which is their 
loss of faith in us. It was not the enemy 
who inflicted this upon them, but the 
birds of prey disguised as human beings 
who fatten on the sacrifices of its pre- 
cious youth. 

There are signs that the people want 
to expose these vultures and “cage” a 
few of them. 

That will take time. 

Meanwhile, for a healthy change, there 
are the Korean veterans to consider. 

Remember? They fought for us, and 
they are coming home to us. Only a year 
and a half has been taken from their 
lives according to the calendar. By the 
names of months and numbered days, 
however, we cannot reckon the extent of 
their displacement, or the rehabilitation 
that may be required. 

I do not plead for the dead. Who can? 

Only outstanding leadership, putting 
the welfare of the Nation before any per- 
sonal considerations, and working with 
a clean, strong heart, to bring us out of 
the wilderness, can make up in part, to 
the dead, for the mistakes that have been 
made. 

The living who return, with scars on 
body and spirit, of these we must think 
and help, because it is not too late to do 
something for them. 

They need educational and vocational 
assistance, loans to build homes, loans to 
get started in business. 

Hospital and medical and disability 
compensation benefits are not enough. 

We must provide vocational rehabili- 
tation for disabled veterans, for readjust- 
ment allowances and on-the-job train- 
ing for all who served during the period 
of the Korean war. Their reemploy- 
ment rights must be protected, they 
must be given preference in appoint- 
ments to the Federal Government, and 
given credit for military service under 
the Social Security Act. 

Patchwork legislation already quali- 
fies them for some of these and other 
benefits, but the coverage is full of holes. 

Therefore I suggest that we recognize 
the Korean veterans as equal to World 
War II veterans by granting to them all 
the benefits as spelled out in the original 
GI bill of rights. 

If you have any objections, better try 
them out on the men who are returning 
from Korea, 
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SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 1045. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Susie Lee Spencer; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 1097. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Carlos M. Cochran; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. FINE. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas and to include 
in the remarks he made today a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. McCormack in two instances; to 
include in one an article appearing in the 
Saturday Evening Post, November 24, 
1951, relating to Speaker Raysurn, and 
in the other a copy of an invitation by 
General Van Fleet to Cardinal Spellman 
and his reply concerning a visit to the 
troops in Korea at Christmas time, to- 
gether with a copy of a sermon he de- 
livered on Christmas Day. 

Mr. Coupert (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) in two instances and to include 
newspaper editorials. 

Mr. Harvey (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS). 

Mr. Kearney and to include an article. 

Mr. FEIGHAN (at the request of Mr. 
PRICE). 

Mr. MaDDEN and to include an editorial. 

Mr. CoLMER and to include an editorial. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM and to include a let- 
ter and an editorial. 

Mr. Perkins and to include a list of 
mine accidents. 

Mr. Doy.Le (at the request of Mr. 
Yorty) in two instances and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Yorty in three instances and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. MULTER in two instances and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. KLetn in four instances and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Reams and include an editorial 
from the Toledo Blade. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Bryson in two instances and in- 
clude short newspaper excerpts. 

Mr. SEELY-Brown in two instances 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HOFrMan of Michigan in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. Povutson in two instances and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. D’Ewart in two instances and in- 
clude in one an editorial. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSsS (at the request of 
Mr. ScuppDER) and include an editorial. 

Mr. Hanp (at the request of Mr. Jav- 
ITs). 

Mr. Javits in four instances. 

Mr. GOLDEN and include a radio ad- 
dress delivered on Armistice Day by 
Judge R. C. Tartar. 

Mr. BENDER in four instances. 

Mr. Hunter and include extraneous 
matter. 
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Mr. PHILLIPs and include a statement 
by the national legion commander. 

Mr. HILurnGs in four instances and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mrs. St. GEorGE and include an article 
by Edna Lonigan. 

Mr. Morano and include an article by 
Bob Ruark, of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers. 

Mr. Norsrayv in three instances and 
include extraneous material. 

Mr. Jupp in two instances ind include 
extraneous material. 

Mr. Saytor and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Jackson of Washington and to in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (at the reauest of Mr. 
Jackson of Washington) in three sepa- 
rate instances, in each to include news- 
paper articles. 

Mr. LANE in four instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. MULTER in six instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Situ of Wisconsin in four in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. McCormack in two instances; to 
include in one an article relating to Mrs. 
Joseph B. Kennedy and in the other an 
address delivered by Michael J. Galvin, 
Under Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. Mumma (at the request of Mr. H. 
CaRL ANDERSEN). 

Mr. PerxKins to insert at the conclu- 
sion of his remarks today a coal-mine 
inspection report of the New Orient 
mine of the Chicago, Wilmington & 
Franklin Coal Co., West Frankfort, IIl., 
by W. R. Chick and C. L. South, coal- 
mine inspectors, Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. CELLER in three instances. 

Mr.STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of my colleague the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. BaILEy], who is 
presently a patient at the Bethesda 
Naval Hospital, I ask unanimous consent 
that he be permitted to extend his re- 
marks and include the text of a speech 
given by the newly elected national com- 
mander of the American Legion, Donald 
R. Wilson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. REGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 16 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, January 10, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1025. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to provide for the 
interservice transfer of commissioned per- 
sonnel of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 


Marine Corps”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1026. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal and lists or sched- 
ules covering records proposed for dispcsal 
by certain Government agencies; to the Com. 
mittee on House Administration. 

1027. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Tariff Commission, transmitting the 
Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the United 
States Tarif? Commission, pursuant to sec- 
tion 332 of the Tariff Act of 1930; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1028. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a statement of the adjudica- 
tions rendered during the year 1951 under 
the act of July 2, 1948 (950 U.S. C. app. secs, 
1981-1987), amended by Public Law 116, 
Eighty-second Congress, first session; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1030. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend and supple- 
ment the Federal-Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and 
supplemented, to authorize appropriations 
for continuing the construction of highways, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

1031. A letter from the President, Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill to provide public assistance 
to needy persons in the District of Colum- 
bia”; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1032. A letter from the Secretary, Ameri- 
can National Theatre and Academy, trans- 
mitting the Annual Report for 1951 of the 
American National Theatre and Academy; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 5939. A bill to admit 50,000 immi- 
grants, natives and citizens of Italy; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 5940. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize certain adminis- 
trative expenses in the Government service, 
and for other purposes,” approved August 2, 
1946 (60 Stat. 806), to simplify administra- 
tion in the Government service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 5941. A bill to amend section 11 of 
the Administrative Procedure Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 5942. A bill to exempt certain aliens 
coming from the British Virgin Islands to 
the Virgin Islands of the United States from 
the payment of a head tax, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5943. A bill to repeal section 104 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H. R. 5944. A bill to amend the act of Janu- 
ary 12, 1951 (64 Stat. 1257), amending and 
extending title II of the First War Powers 
Act, 1941; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 5945. A bill to protect the right of 
individuals to be free from discrimination 
or segregation by reason of race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKINNON: 

H. R. 5946. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act to provide 
that certain members of the National Guard 
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and other Reserve components who served 
during World War II shall be released from 
active duty upon completing 17 months’ 
active duty after June 24, 1950; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. NZLSON: 

H. R. 5947. A bill to prohibit Federal of- 
ficers and agencies from entering into con- 
tracts which are to be performed by prison 
labor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H.R. 5948. A bill to provide additional 
compensation fur members of the uniformed 
services during periods of combat duty; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. O’TOOLE: 

H. R. 5949. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of increased special pensions to per- 
sons holding the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. PICKETT: 

H.R. 5950. A bill to liberalize eligibility 
requirements for the payment of death pen- 
sion to certain widows of veterans of the 
war with Mexico; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RANKIN (by request): 

H.R. 5951. A bill to add certain federally 
owned land to the Mound City Group Na- 
tional Monument in the State of Ohio, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 5952. A bill to amend section 202 (4) 
of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
of 1940, as amended, relating to penalties; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 5953. A bill to provide for the open- 
ing of an area of not less than 20 percent 
of the total area of the St. Marks wildlife 
refuge for hunting each year; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. R. 5954. A bill to provide for the release 
to the city of Camden of all the right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
certain land heretofore conditionally grant- 
ed to such city; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: 

H. J. Res. 354. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1952, General Pulas- 
ki’s Memorial Day for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. J. Res. 355. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim October 11, 1952, General Pu- 
laski’s Memorial Day for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H. J. Res. 356. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim October 11, 1952, General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CHELF: 

H.R. 5955. A bill for the relief of Delma 
L. Mauzey; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. GAMELE: 

H. R. 5956. A bill for the relief of Ingeborg 
and Anna Lukas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R. 5957. A bill for the relief of Veronica 
Merita Ritson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERTER: 

H.R. 5958. A bill for the relief of Pauline 
W. Goodyear; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. JULCD: 

H. R. 5959..A bill for the relief of Vilhjal- 
mur Thorlaksson Bjarnar; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 5960. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Emma Marstha Staack; to the Committee on 
the Jud?ciary. 

Ey Mr. McKINNON: 

H.R. 5961. A bill for the relief of Frieda 
Margarete Eckert; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR.: 

H.R. 5862. A bill for the relief of Rene 
Rachell Luyse Kubicek; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 5963. A bill for the relief of Anna 

Tziotis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


500. Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin presented 
resolutions adopted at the twenty-third an- 
nual farmers’ get-together conference of the 
Wisconsin Council of Agriculture Coopera- 
tive held on November 7, 1951, which were 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 10, 1952 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of all grace, through the lowly 
gateway of penitence at the day’s begin- 
ning we would enter the inner chamber 
of peace where the harsh voices of the 
clamorous world are hushed, and where 
in the pavilion of prayer we face our- 
selves and Thee. Grant us to feel the 
passion of a high resolve to cherish above 
all else the glorious destiny unto which 
Thou hast called us as a _ nation. 
Strengthen our hearts in the confidence 
that Thou hast appointed us for the pro- 
tection of the weak, and in Thine eter- 
nal purpose hast formed this bulwark of 
freedom set between the seas not for 
ourselves alone, but for a healing min- 
istry to all the world. 

Make us such faithful servants of that 
human need and of that common good 
that we will fear neither the searching 
judgments of our fellow men nor the 
final verdict of that judge of all the 
earth, from whom no secrets are hid. In 
the Redeemer’s name, we ask it. Amen. 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


Kari E. Munpt, a Senator from the 
State of South Dakota, appeared in his 
seat today. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFarLanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, January 9, 1952, was dispensed with. 

XCVIII—4 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


REPORT OF ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 249) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States, filed, pursuant to law, 
with the Secretary of the Senate on No- 
vember 6, 1951, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying report, referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

I am transmitting herewith the thir- 
teenth report of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration created by the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1948 (Public Law 
472, 80th Cong.), approved April 3, 1948. 

The report covers activities under the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 (title 
I of Public Law 472), as amended, as well 
as the programs of economic aid in the 
general area of China under the China 
Area Aid Act (title II of Public Law 535, 
81st Cong.), to the Republic of Korea 
under the provisions of the Foreign Aid 
Appropriation Act of 1949 (Public Law 
793, 80th Cong.) and Public Laws 430, 
447, and 535, Eighty-first Congress, to 
Yugoslavia under Public Law 329, 
Eighty-first Congress, as amended, and 
to India under Public Law 48, Eighty- 
second Congress. 

There is included in the appendix a 
summary of the status, of the United 
States foreign relief program (Public 
Law 84, 80th Cong.) and the United 
States foreign aid program (Public Law 
389, 80th Cong.). : 

This report covers the quarter ended 
June 30, 1951. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue WHITE Howse, November 6, 1951. 


REPORT ON FOREIGN SERVICE RETIRE- 
MENT AND DISABILITY SYSTEM (H. 
DOC. NO. 325) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the 
Secretary of State, showing all receipis 
and disbursements on account of re- 
funds, allowances, and annuities for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, in con- 
nection with the Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability system as required 
by section 862, Foreign Service Act of 
1946 (Public Law 1724). 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE Howse, January 10, 1952. 


(Enclosure: Report concerning retire- 
ment and disability fund, Foreign Serv- 
ice.) 
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REPORT OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPO- 
RATION (H. DOC. NO. 324) : 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the provisions of 
section 13, Public Law 806, Eichtieth 
Congress, approved June 29, 1948, I 
transmit herewith for the information 
of the Congress the report of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1951. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE Howse, January 10, 1952. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON POSTAL SERVICE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Section 13, 
of Public Law 233, which was enacted 
at the last session of Congress, author- 
ized the appointment of a Joint Commit- 
tee on Postal Service, consisting of three 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and three Members of the Senate, 
to be appointed from the Committees 
on Post Office and Civil Service. The 
Chair appoints the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHNston], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. UNDERWOOD], and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Carson] 
members of the joint committee. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred, as indicated: 


REPORTS ON COOPERATION WITH MzxIco IN 
CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF FOOT-AND- 
MovuTH DISEASE 


A letter from the Undersecretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on cooperation of the United States 
with Mexico in the control and eradication 
of foot-and-mouth disease, for the month 
of September, 1951 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Commiittee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on cooperation of the United States 
with Mexico in the control and eradication 
of foot-and-mouth disease, for the month 
of October 1951 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


REPORT ON AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STAT-ONS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report covering the receipts, expenditures, 
and work of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions in the States, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1951 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPoRT OF FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATICN 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1951 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON REGIONAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


A letter from the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, @ 
report of the activities of, funds used by, 
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and donations to, the regional research labor- 
atories, for the fiscal year 1951 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION 
Commission (S. Doc. No. 94) 


A letter from Frank Pace, Jr., Secretary of 
the Army, president of the National Forest 
Reservation Commission, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the National Forest Reservation Commission 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to 
be printed, with an illustration. 


REPORT ON APPORTIONMENT OF APPROPRIATION 
ENTITLED “SALARIES AND EXPENSES, RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT Boarp (TRUST FUND), 
1952” 


A letter from the Director of the Executive 
Office of the President, Bureau of the Budget, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the apportionment of the appropriation en- 
titled “Salaries and Expenses, Railroad Re- 
tirement Board (Trust Fund)”, for the fis- 
cal year 1952 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORT ON APPORTIONMENT OF APPROPRIATION 
ENTITLED “SUPPORT OF UNITED STATES PRIs- 
ONERS” 

A letter from the Director, Executive Office 
of the President, Bureau of the Budget, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the apportionment of the appropriation en- 
titled “Support of United States Prisoners”, 
for the fiscal year 1952 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Apporpria- 
tions. 


REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF APPROPRIA= 
TION ENTITLED “TRANSPORTATION OF MAILS” 
A letter from the Director, Executive Office 

of the President, Bureau of the Budget, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 


the reapportionment of the appropriation 
entitled “Transportation of Mails”, for the 
fiscal year 1952 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORT ON EXCESS EXPENDITURES BY FEDERAL 
NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


A letter from the Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of expenditures 
made in excess of an apportionment ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget for the 
fiscal year 1951, by the Federal National 
Mortgage Association (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


Report ON TECHNICAL VIOLATION IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS BY FED- 
ERAL SecuRITY AGENCY 


A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of a technical viola- 
tion in the expenditure of funds by the 
Agency (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORT ON APPROPRIATIONS APPORTIONED, RE- 
LATING TO INCREASED Pay Costs 


A letter from the Director, Executive Office 
of the President, Bureau of the Budget, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on appro- 
priations apportioned, on account of in- 
creased pay costs, on a basis indicating a 
necessity for supplemental estimates (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


JUDGMENTS RENDERED BY COURT OF CLAIMS 
(S. Doc. No. 95) 


A letter from the Clerk of the United States 
Court of Claims, Washington, D. C., transmit- 
ting pursuant to law a statement of all judg- 
ments rendered by the Court of Claims for 
the year ended September 30, 1951, the 
amount thereof, the parties in whose favor 
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rendered, and a brief synopsis of the nature 
of the claims (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ON PERSHING HALL MEMORIAL FUND 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report covering transactions during the fiscal 
year 1951, for account of the Pershing Hall 
Memorial Fund (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Armed Services, 


REPORT ON PROPERTY ACQUISITIONS BY FEDERAL 
Civ. DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, reporting, pur- 
suant to law, on property acquisitions by that 
Administration, for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1951; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT ON CONTRIBUTIONS TO FEDERAL CIVIL 
DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, report- 
ing, pursuant to law, on contributions to that 
Administration, for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1951; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT ON AIR FoRCE FLYING Pay 


A letter from the Director, Legislation and 
Liaison, Department of the Air Force, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on Air 
Force flying pay, for officers above the rank 
of major, for the period February 28 to August 
31, 1951, and flying officers on active duty as 
of August 31, 1951 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE AND SEC- 
RETARIES OF THE ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR 
FORCE 
A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, the semi- 

annual report of General Marshall and the 
reports of the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, for the period January 1 to 

June 30, 1951 (with an accompanying re- 

port); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING CoM- 
MISSION 

A letter from the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Training Commission, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of that 
Commission dated October 1951 (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


CONFIDENTIAL REPORT ON MILITARY CON- 
TRACTS NEGOTIATED 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting, pursuant to law, a con- 
fidential report on military contracts nego- 
tiated by the Department of the Army, the 
Department of the Navy, and the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, for the period Jan- 
uary 1, through June 30, 1951 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT ON NATURAL FIBERS REVOLVING FUND 
A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the natural fibers revolving fund, for the 
period July 1, 1950, through October 4, 1951 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 
REPORT OF ACTIVITIES UNDER DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TIon ACT 
A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, his third report 
of activities under the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 (with an accompanying report) ; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
REPORT OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPO- 
PORATION 
A letter from the Administrator of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Wash- 


January 10 


ington, D. C., transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of the Corporation for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1951 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


REPORT OF GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


A letter from the President of the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of the Commissioners on the Government 
of the District of Columbia, for the fiscal 
year ended June 31, 1951 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


ReporT OF DisTRIcT OF CoLuMBIA RENT 
CONTROL ADMINISTRATOR 


A letter from the President of the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of the Administrator of Rent Control for 
the District of Columbia, for the period Jan- 
uary 2, through June 30, 1951 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


REPORT OF CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC TELE- 
PHONE Co. 


A letter from the vice president of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the company, for the year 1951 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


Avupit Report ON Gorcas MeEmoriAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF TROPICAL AND PREVENTIVE MEDI- 
CINE, INC. 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an audit report of the Gorgas Mem- 
orial Institute of Tropical and Preventive 
Medicine, Inc., for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1951 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Exe- 
cutive Departments. 


AupIT REPORT ON ExporT-IMPORT BANX OF 
WASHINGTON 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an audit report of Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1951 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 


Avupit REPoRT ON HOME LOAN BANK Boarp, 
FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANKS, FEDERAL SAv- 
INGS AND LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION, 
AND HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an audit report of the Home Loan 
Bank Board, the Federal Home Loan Banks, 
the Feder*l Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, and the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1951 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

AvuDIT REPORT ON TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an audit report on the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1951 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION 

A letter from the director, national leg- 
islative commission, the American Legion, 
Washington, D. C., transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the financial statement of the Amer- 
ican Legion, dated October 31, 1951 (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Finance. 
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Report OF UNITED STATES ADvIsORY COMMIS- 
SION ON EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


A letter from the Chairman, United States 
Advisory Commission on Educational Ex- 
change, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of that Commission for the period Jan- 
uary 1 to June 30, 1951 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on For- 
eign Reletions. 


REPORT ON YUGOSLAV EMERGENCY RELIEF 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


A letter from the Under Secretary of State, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
Yugoslav Emergency Relief Assistance Pro- 
grem, for the period June 15, through Sep- 
temker 15, 1951 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


aws ENACTED By LEGISLATURE OF GUAM 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of laws enacted by the Legislature of 
Guam (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


CREDIT Funp 
To LOANS TO 


REVOLVING 
RELATING 


REPORT ON 
TRANSACTIONS 
INTIANS 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 

Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 

report on revolving credit fund transactions, 

relating to loans to Indians and Indian or- 
ganizations, for the fiscal year ended June 

30, 1251 (with an accompanying report); to 

the Committee on Interior and Insular 

Affairs. j 


PuRCHASE OF PuBLIC LANDS FoR HOME AND 
OTHER SITES 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the act entitled “An act 
to provide for the purchase of public lands 
for home and other sites,” approved June 1, 
1933 (52 Stat. 609), as amended (with an 


accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


Laws ENACTED BY MUNICIPAL COUNCILS oF ST. 


THOMAS AND ST. JOHN, AND ST. CRolx, 

¥E 

A letter from the Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of laws enacted by the Munici- 
pal Councils of St. Thomas and St. John, 
and St. Croix, Virgin Islands (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Inte- 


rior and Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF CODE RELATING TO STATE 
JURISDICTION OVER OFFENSES COMMITTED BY 
or AGAINST INDIANS 
A letter from the Acting Assistant Secre- 

tary of the Interior, transmitting a draft of 

proposed legislation to amend title 18, United 

States Code, entitled “Crimes and Criminal 

Procedure,” with respect to State jurisdiction 

over offenses committed by or against 

Indians in the Indian country (with an 

accompanying paper); to the Committee on 

Interior and Insular Affairs. 


Laws ENACTED BY LEGISLATURE OF GUAM 

Two letters from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, copies of laws enacted by the 
Legislature of Guam (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


CLAIM OF THE LOYAL CREEK BAND OR GROUP OF 
CREEK INDIANS ET AL. V. THE UNITED STATES 
A letter from the Chief Commissioner, 

Indian Claims Commission, Washington, 

D. C., transmitting, pursuant to law, copies 

of the findings of fact and conclusions of 

law and judgment of the majority of the 

Commission in dismissing the petition in the 

case of the Lceyal Creek Band or Group of 


Creek Indians et al., plaintiffs, versus the 
United States, defendant, Docket No. 1 (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON FEASIBILITY OF DEVELOPING A 
MIssSISSIPPI RIVER PARKWAY 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on the feasi- 
bility of developing a Mississippi River Park- 
way (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


ReEporT OF MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Maritime Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, on the activities and 
transactions of the Administration, for the 
period July 1 through September 30, 1951, 
under the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


REPORT ON EXPoRT CONTROL 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his report 
on export control, for the quarter ended 
September 30, 1951 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT OF OPERATIONS UNDER FEDERAL AIRPORT 
Act 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Department of Commerce on.its opera- 
tions under the Federal Airport Act, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1951 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Report OF MIGRATORY BIRD CONSERVATION 
CoMMISSION 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
as Chairman of the Migratory Bird Conserva- 
tion Commission, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the Commission for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1951 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT ON PROVISION OF WAR-RISK INSURANCE 
AND CERTAIN MARINE AND LIABILITY INSUR- 
ANCE FOR AMERICAN PUBLIC 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on the provision of war-risk insurance 
and certain marine and liability insurance 
for the American public, for the quarter 
ended September 30, 1951 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT ON CE2TAIN COMMISSARY ACTIVITIES BY 
Civi AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on the commissary activities of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration in Alaska and 
other points outside the continental United 
States (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


REPORTS ON LICENSED HYDROELECTRIC PROJECTS 
AND PERSONNEL OF FEDERAL POWER COM- 
MISSION 


A letter from the Acting Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, reports on hydroelectric 
projects and on personnel of the Commis- 
sion, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951 
(with accompanying reports); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


PusLicaTion ENTITLED “STEAM-ELECTRIC 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION CoST AND ANNUAL 
PRODUCTION EXPENSES, 1950” 

A letter from the Acting Chairman of the 

Federal Power Commission, transmitting, 

for the information of the Ser.ate, a publi- 
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cation entitled “Steam-Electric Plant Con- 
struction Cost and Annual Production . Ex- 
penses, 1950” (with an accompanying docu- 
ment); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


PUBLICATION ENTITLED “PRODUCTION OF ELEC=- 
TRIC ENERGY AND CAPACITY OF GENERATING 
PLANTS, 1950” 


A letter from the Acting Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, transmitting, 
for the information of the Senate, a copy 
of a publication entitled “Production of 
Electric Energy and Capacity of Generating 
Plants, 1950” (with an accompanying docu- 
ment); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT CF TEXTILE FOUNDATION 


A letter from the Secretary of the Textile 
Foundation, Kent, Conn., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of that foundation, 
for the fiscal year ended December 31, 1950 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORT ON ADDITIONAL INCREASES AS REWARDS 
FoR SUPERIOR ACCOMPLISHMENT 


A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on additional 
step increases as rewards for superior accom- 
plishment, made by the several Government 
departments and agencies, for the fiscal year 
1951 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


PENALTY Mal. 


A letter from the Acting Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting, pursuant to law, a tabu- 
lation showing the number of envelopes, 
labels, wrappers, cards, and other articles 
bearing penalty indicia procured or account- 
ted for through the Post Office Department 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, 
by the executive departments, independent 
establishments, organizations, and persons 
authorized by law to use the penalty privi- 
lege (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


REPORT OF TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


A letter from the Crsirman of the Board 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the report of that 
authority for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1951 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


TEMPORARY ADMISS-ON INTO UNITED STATES. OF 
CERTAIN ALIEN SEAMEI- 


Eight letters from the Attorney General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders of the Acting Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturalization, 
dated October 20, 1950, authorizing the tem- 
porary admission into the United States, for 
shore leave purposes only, of certain alien 
seamen (vith accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


GRANTING OF APPLICATIONS FOR PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of the orders ».f the Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization granting 
the application for permanent residence filed 
by certain aliens, together with a detailed 
statement of the facts and pertinent provi- 
sions of law as to each alien and the reason 
for granting the applications (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


‘TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 

Seven letters from the Attorney General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of the orders entered granting 
temporary admission into the United States 
of certain aliens (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN DISPLACED PERSONS 


Two letters from the Attorney General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of the orders of the Acting Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, dated November 16, 1950, authorizing 
the temporary admission into the United 
States of certain displaced persons (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of the orders of the Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization suspend- 
ing deportation of certain aliens, together 
with a detailed statement of the facts and 
pertinent provisicns of law as to each alien 
and the reasons for ordering such suspen- 
sion (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 

WITHDRAWAL OF NAMES 

Seventeen letters from the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, withdrawing the 
names of Domenico Bumbaca; Barbara Elaine 
Campbell nee Wilson; Rolf Ruben Benzian; 
Claire Theresa Hotte; Ignacio Alberto Rod- 
riguez; Simon Matwjow or Sygmon Mat- 
wijkow; Bezalel Schatz; Oscar Armando 
Sierra-Baldizon; Antonio Alberto Da Cruz or 
Tony Cruz; Peter Abdon Gomez Quiiano; 
Juan Gomez Quijano, Jr.; Teresita Duncan; 
Eliyahu Joseph Ovadiah; Louis Cohen or 
Lejwi Kac or Lavi Katz; Dolores Ramirez de 
Ortega; Samuel Meza-Ozuna; Daniel Nava; 
Samuel Nava; Maria Nava; Saul Nava; and 
Anna Agnes De Prospo nee Heimes, from 
reports relating to aliens whose deportation 
had been suspended, transmitted to the Sen- 
ate on April 2, 1951, May 15, 1951, June 1, 


1951, June 15, 1951, July 2, 1951, July 16, 
1951, September 4, 1951, and October 1, 1951, 
respectively (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENT OF ADJUDICATIONS RENDERED BY 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a statement of adjudications rendered by 
the Department of Justice during the year 
1951 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Five letters from the Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, withdrawing the 
names of ‘laria Elena Fernandez De Gon- 
zalez or Maria Elena Fernandez or Elena Fer- 
nandez; Trygve Maehlum or Trygve Mahlum; 
Antonio Garcia-Saldana or Antonio Saldana; 
Vogjo Svarcenberg; and Horst Von Rhoden 
from reports relating to aliens whose de- 
portation had been suspended, transmitted to 
the Senate on June 1, 1951, July 2, 1951, 
August 1, 1951, and October 1, 1951, respec- 
tively (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF CLAIMS PAID BY THE PANAMA CANAL 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
claims paid by The Panama Canal, for the 
period July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES SUSTAINED AT 
Port CHICAGO, CaLIFr, 

A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
showing the determinations in certain 
claims for damages sustained in the explo- 
sions at Port Chicago, Calif., on July 17, 1944 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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AMENDMENT OF CODE RELATING TO POWERS OF 
Law ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS OF THE BUREAU 
OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 3055 of title 18, 
United States Code, entitled Crimes and 
Criminal Procedure, with respect to the pow- 
ers of law enforcement officers of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 
Act RELATING TO REMOVAL OF HEARING 
EXAMINERS 


A letter from the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend section 11 of 
the Administrative Procedure Act (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON CONTRACT SETTLEMENT AND 
TERMINATION 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on war contract ter- 
mination and settlement, for the period July 
1 through September 30, 1951 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF DISPLACED PERSONS COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman and members 
of the Displaced Persons Commission, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of that 
Commission dated February 1, 1951 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


CLAIM OF CAMPBELL SIxTyY-Six Express, INC., 
v. UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Motor Carrier Claims Commission, 
Kansas City, Mo., transmitting its report on 
the claim of Campbell Sixty-Six Ezpress, Inc. 
v. United States (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CLAIM OF THE FRISCO TRANSPORTATION COM- 
PANY v. UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Motor Carrier Claims Commission, 
Kansas City, Mo., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on tke claim of The Frisco 
Transportation Company v. United States 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 


. mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL 
Boarkp 


A letter from the Acting Chairman of the 
Subversive Activities Control Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C., transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of that Board for the fiscal year 1951 
(with an accompanying: port); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 
(S. Doc. No. 96) 


A letter from the Secretary of the Senate, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his annual 
report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951 
(with an accompanying report); ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of 
several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr, 
JOHNSTON of Gcuth Carolina and Mr. 
LANGER members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Armed Services: 


“Resolutions condemning the awarding by 
the Federal Government of contracts for 
Army blankets to prison industries in 
preference to New England textile mills 


“Whereas the Department of Defense has 
recently awarded huge contracts for Army 
blankets to Federal prisons; and 

“Whereas the thousands of skilled textile 
workers in New England constantly face pe- 
riods of part-time employment and no em- 
ployment at all; and 

“Whereas the award of such contracts to 
prison industry deprives the free American 
worker of his means of livelihood; and 

“Whereas it has always been alien to our 
American economy to allow prison industry 
to compete unfairly with private industry: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the General Court of Massachusetts 
hereby condemns the awarding of such con- 
tracts to prison industry, and respectfully 
urges the Congress of the United States im- 
mediately to take such steps, by legislation 
or otherwise, as may be necessary to stop the 
making of such awards to prison industry, 
and to provide that such contracts be award- 
ed to New England textile mills; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the Com- 
monwealth transmit forthwith copies of 
these resolutions to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding cfficer of each 
branch of the Congress of the United States 
and to the Members thereof from this Com- 
monwealth.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency: 


“Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States relative to the impor- 
tance of allocating more steel for the con- 
struction of schools 


“Whereas but one-half of 1 percent of 
the total allocation of steel for all purposes 
by the National Production Authority for 
the fourth quarter of 1951 was for the pur- 
pose of school construction; and 

“Whereas the amount of steel at present 
allocated for schools will barely complete 
projects now under construction; and 

“Whereas it has been determined that the 
allocation of 1 percent of national steel pro- 
duction each quarter would enable the 
United States to meet its educational plant 
needs; and 

“Whereas there is evidence that steel 
needed for the construction and mainte- 
nance of schools is available for such use 
without interfering with national defense; 
and 

“Whereas it is the considered opinion of 
National and State authorities that ade- 
quate education of our children is a definite 
part of the over-all defense effort: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate of Massachu- 
setts urge upon the Congress of the United 
States the importance and necessity of ade- 
quate school construction throughout the 
country and the proper allocation of steel 
for this purpose, to the end that steps be 
taken to increase the amount of steel to be 
allocated for school construction; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presidirg officer of 
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each branch of Congress, to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth and to 
the Administrator of the National Produc- 
tion Board and the Chairman of the Defense 
Production Authority.” 


A resolution of the Legislative Assembly 
of the Virgin Islands; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


“Resolution of the Sixteenth Legislative As- 
sembly of the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, third session 1951, petitioning the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to include the Virgin Islands in the 
benefits of the acts providing for the crea- 
tion and recruitment of cadets to the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point, N. Y., and the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Md. 


“Whereas in congressional acts dated Au- 
gust 13, 1946 (ch. 962, par. 14, 60 Stat. 1061) 
and Jure 30, 1950 (ch. 421, par. 4, 60 Stat. 
305) provision is made for the appointments 
of cadets to attend the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, N. Y., and the United 
States Naval Academy at Annupolis, Md.; 
and 

“Whereas these acts prescribe that all the 
cadets to enter these schools shall come from 
the mainland of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Territories of Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Canal Zone, 
but the Virgin Islands are not included to 
partake of the benefits and share the respon- 
sibilities imposed by these acts on all other 
American citizens; and 

“Whereas the Virgin Islands were not in- 
cluded in the original Selective Service Act 
adopted by the Congress for the drafting of 
men to serve in World War II, but the people 
of the islands urgently requested and made 
strong representation to the appropriate au- 
thorities to be permitted to shoulder a fair 
share of the responsibility for the national 
defense; and after several such requests and 
representations, the islands were finally in- 
cluded in the Selective Service Act, and made 
subject to conscription like Americans in 
other places; and 

“Whereas since the inclusion oz the Virgin 
Islands under the requirements of the Selec- 
tive Service Act, 1,183 men were inducted 
into the Armed Forces of the United States; 
and 

“Whereas the people of the Virgin Islands 
are particularly noted for their loyalty as 
American citizens, and devotion to the prin- 
ciples and ideals of American democracy; 
and 

“Whereas Virgin Islanders leaving their 
homeland for study abroad or for enlistment 
and service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States have consistently built up and main- 
tained a fine reputation for a high I. Q. and 
excellent study record in all institutions and 
organizations in which they were enrolled or 
of which they formed a part; and 

“Whereas the record of study, application, 
and service of Virgin Islanders in the Armed 
Forces of the United States has always been 
a credit to the United States and to the 
Virgin Islands; and 

“Whereas, it is sincerely believed that 
after more than 100 years of compulsory 
education, and 20 years of senior high-school 
training, available to the people of the Vir- 
gin Islands, they have developed sufficient- 
ly, educationally, to fully appreciate, and 
if granted the opportunity, take due advan- 
tage of the right to have cadets to the 
Military and Naval Academies of the United 
States selected from the Virgin Islands on 
a basis of competitive examination: Now, 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, and it is hereby resolved by the 
Legislative Assembly of the Virgin Islands 
in session assembled, That the President 
and the Congress of the United States be 
and they are hereby petitioned to amend 
the congressional acts providing for the 
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naming of cadets to the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point and the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md., to 
provide for the appointment by the Gov- 
ernor of the Virgin Islands of two cadets 
annually from the Virgin Islands to attend 
the United States Military Academy and 
two cadets to attend the United States 
Naval Academy, said appointments to be 
made by the Governor in accordance with 
rules prescribed by him; provided that in 
said rules there shall be provisions for mak- 
ing such appointments based on the re- 
sults of competitive examination; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, and it is hereby further re- 
solved, That this resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the United States, and that 
copies thereof be transmitted to the Hon- 
orable, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the chairmen and members of 
the Senate and House Committees on Armed 
Forces, the chairman and members of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
of the Senate and House, the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Governor of the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

“Thus passed by the Legislative Assem- 
bly of the Virgin Islands on Monday, No- 
vember 26, 1951. 

“Witness our hands and the seal of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Virgin Islands 
this 27th day of November A. D. 1951. 

“AtvaA C. MCFARLANE, 
“Chairman, 

“CyYPRIAN A. GARDINE, 
“Secretary.” 


A resolution of the Legislative Assembly 
of the Virgin Islands; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“Resolution of the Sixteenth Legislative As- 
sembly of the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, third session, 1951, to petition the 
President and Congress of the United 
States to amend the Federal Social Security 


Act to provide gravely needed improve- 
ments in the Federal categories in the 
public-assistance program in the Virgin 
Islands of the United States : 


“Whereas by the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1950, as passed by the Con- 
gress and approved by the President of the 
United States, the Virgin Islands of the 
United States are now included in the public- 
assistance titles of the Social Security Act of 
the United States; and 

“Whereas the government and the people 
of the Virgin Islands are deeply appreciative 
of this manifestation by the President and 
the Congress of their concern for the well- 
being of the people of the Virgin Islands of 
the United States; and 

“Whereas the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1950 afore-mentioned provide a 
matching of one Federal dollar for one Virgin 
Islands dollar expended in the Virgin Islands 
in the Federal categories of public assistance, 
instead of the more favorable matching pro- 
vided for ali States of the Union, the District 
of Columbia, and the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii, which latter includes matching 
of three Federal dollars to one State or Terri- 
torial dollar for the first $20 in the average 
assistance payments in old-age assistance, aid 
to the blind, and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, and for the first $12 in the 
average assistance payments in aid to de- 
pendent children, with dollar-for-dollar 
matching of amounts in excess of these aver- 
ages within the various maximums per re- 
cipient set up in the act; and 

“Whereas the executive and legislative 
branches of the government of the Virgin 
Islands, during the past year, have put their 
very best efforts into organizing and financing 
public-assistance activities under the Federal 
program extended to these islands, in the 
hope of providing adequate aid for all persons 
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in the islands truly in need; and, despite the 
present depressed economy of the islands in 
general and their consequent low govern- 
mental revenues, the municipalities of the 
Virgin Islands are providing appropriations 
for the public-assistance program that ex- 
ceed those of the previous fiscal year by ap- 
proximately 30 percent—this at a time when 
many other services of the Government are 
being curtailed for lack of funds; and 

“Whereas despite the above increase in 
funds dedicated by the Virgin Islands gov- 
ernment to public assistance, it is impossible, 
with the dollar-for-dollar matching formula, 
to maintain a decent standard of assistance 
and the Virgin Islands government has been 
obliged to restrict public assistance to recipi- 
ents in these islands to less than half of the 
minimum cost of their minimum living re- 
quirements; and 

“Whereas it has become clear that, with 
Federal matching on the dollar-for-dollar 
basis, there is no hope in the foreseeable fu- 
ture that the Virgin Islands government can 
meet the needs of those truly in want in 
these islands on a decent standard; and 

“Whereas the provision of the more favor- 
able matching formula for the Virgin Islands, 
comparable to that current in the rest of the 
Nation (even without raising the special low 
maximum grants for recipient provided for 
the Virgin Islands by the congressional act), 
would make possible a sound public-assist- 
ance program in the Virgin Islands in which 
the needs of the needy in the islands would 
be more adequately met even though the 
standards would remain below those prevail- 
ing in the United States and other Terri- 
tories: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved and it is hereby resolved by the 
Legislative Assembly of the Virgin Islands in 
session assembled, That the President and 
the Congress of the United States be respect- 
fully petitioned to further amend the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act of the United States 
(a) to provide Federal matching in the Vir- 
gin Islands, as is now provided in the States 
and other Territories, for assistance granted 
the caretaker relative of dependent children, 
up to a maximum of $18 per month, and (b) 
to provide Federal matching in the Federal 
categories of public assistance in the Virgin 
Islands, as follows: 

“In the case of old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind, and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled: 

“Seventy-five percent of the first $12 in the 
monthly average of assistance payments 
which are within the prescribed maximums 
for the Virgin Islands. 

“Fifty percent of the amount in excess of 
the above $12 but within the maximum of 
$30 for each recipient. 

“In the case of aid to dependent children: 

“Seventy-five percent of the first $8 in the 
monthly average of assistance payments 
which are within the prescribed maximums 
for the Virgin Islands. 

“Fifty percent of the amount in excess of 
the above $8 but within the maximum of $18 
for the first dependent child, $12 each for all 
other dependent children in the family 
group, and $18 for the caretaker relative; be 
it further 

“Resolved, and it is hereby further re- 
solved, That this resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the United States and that 
copies thereof be transmitted to the Honor- 
able the Vice President of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the chairmen and members of the Senate and 
House Committees on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, Administrator, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Secretary of the Interior, Di- 
rector, Division of Territories and Island Pos- 
sessions, and the Governor of the Virgin 
Islands. 

“Thus passed by the Legislative Assembly 
of the Virgin Islands on Monday, Novem- 
ber 26, 1951. 
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“Witness our hands and the seal of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Virgin Islands 
this 27th day of November A. D. 1951. 

“Atva C. MCFARLANE, 
“Chairman, 

“CyPRIAN A. GARDINE, 
“Secretary.” 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A letter from Marjorie C. Wherry, wife of 
former Senator Kenneth S. Wherry, of Ne- 
braska, expressing gratitude for the wreath 
sent by the Senate at the time of the services 
in Pawnee City for the late Senator Wherry; 
ordered to lie on the table. 

A resolution adopted by the General As- 
sembly of Manufacturers of Puerto Rico, at 
San Juan, P. R., favoring the purchase of 
surplus sugar from Puerto Rico by the United 
States; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

A resolution adopted by the Council of the 
City of New York, N. Y., favoring the accept- 
ance of veterans for treatment by St. Albans 
Naval Hospital; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Methodist Stu- 
dent Foundation at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, protesting against the enactment of 
legislation providing universal military 
training; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

A resolution adopted at a meeting of par- 
ents and wives of Puerto Rican soldiers, held 
at Aguada Social Center, Aguada, P. R., re- 
lating to peace and the enforcement of the 
rotation plan for the return of soldiers; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the attorney general of the State of New 
Hampshire, notifying the Senate that on the 
dates of October 29, 1950, and February 8, 
1951, the State of New Hampshire had sub- 
mitted authenticated copies of interstate 
civil defense compacts entered into by that 
State; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the secretary of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, notifying the Senate that under 
the date of June 7, 1951, the State of Penn- 
sylvania had submitted an authenticated 
copy of an interstate civil defense compact 
entered into by that State; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Governor of the State of Oregon, sub- 
mitting an authenticated copy of an inter- 
state civil defense and disaster compact 
entered into by that State (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
William L. McGill, State coordinator of civil 
defense and disaster relief, Austin, Tex., 
submitting a copy of an interstate civil de- 
fense and disaster compact signed by the 
Governors of New Mexico, Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Arizona, and Texas (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

A letter in the nature of a petition signed 
by the Governor of the State of California, 
transmitting a copy of an interstate civil 
defense compact as entered into and ratified 
by that State (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

A letter in the nature of a petition signed 
by C. R. Heubner, State director, New York 
State Civil Defense Commission, New York, 
N. Y., relating to an interstate civil defense 
compact between the States of New York 
and Massachusetts (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Armed Services. 

A letter in the nature of a petition signed 
by C. R. Heubner, State director, New York 
State Civil Defense Commission, New York, 
N. Y., notifying the Senate that on April 19, 
1951, the State of New York had submitted 
to the Senate an authenticated copy of an 
interstate civil defense compact as entered 
into and ratified by that State; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


A letter in the nature of a petition from 
William L. McGill, State coordinator of civil 
defense and disaster relief, Austin, Tex., no- 
tifying the Senate that under date of Au- 
gust 10, 1951, the State of Texas had sub- 
mitted to the Senate an authenticated copy 
of an interstate civil defense compact as en- 
tered into and ratified by that State; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

A letter in the nature of a petition signed 
by Ernest Vandiver, State director of civil 
defense, Atlanta, Ga., notifying the Senate 
of the submission of an authenticated copy 
of an interstate civil defense compact as en- 
tered into and ratified by that State (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

A letter in the nature of a petition signed 
by R. G. Howie, colonel, United States Army, 
retired, director, civil defense, State of 
Florida, Jacksonville, Fla., transmitting a 
copy of an interstate civil defense compact 
as entered into and ratified by the States of 
Florida and Georgia (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Armed Services. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Ernest Vandiver, State director, department 
of defense, civil defense division, Atlanta, 
Ga., transmitting a copy of an interstate civil 
defense mutual aid compact entered into by 
the States of Georgia and Tennessee (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

A memorial signed by William E. Molden- 
hauer and sundry other members of the 
United States Armed Forces in Korea re- 
monstrating against price mark-ups, includ- 
ing new taxes; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the American Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers Association, of New 
York, N. Y., relating to economy in govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

Two resolutions adopted by the National 
Association of Women Lawyers, Detroit, 
Mich., relating to social security and the in- 
creased addiction to narcotics among boys 
and girls; to the Committee on Finance. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
J. A. Howe, of Los Angeles, Calif., relating to 
old-age pensions (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Finance, 

The petition of Della Riblet, Evansville, 
Ind., relating to old-age pensions and the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
Alderman of the City of Somerville, Mass., 
favoring wage reductions and the lowering of 
living standards; to the Committee on. Fi- 
nance. 

Resolutions adopted by the Progressive 
Mine Workers of America, Local Union No. 3, 
Collinsville, Ill. and the Pensioners Pro- 
tective League, favoring the enactment of 
legislation granting a cost-of-living increase; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the National Com- 
munity Advisory Council, ninth plenary ses- 
sion, Atlantic City, N. J., favoring the ratifi- 
cation of the genocide treaty; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 

A resolution adopted by the Cyprus Fed- 
eration of America, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
relating to the union of the island of Cyprus 
with Greece; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Memorials of sundry citizens of the United 
States, remonstrating against the appoint- 
ment of an ambassador to the Vatican; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A petition signed by Mrs. Leslie Bruner 
and sundry other citizens of the State of 
Kentucky, praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation to prohibit the transportation of 
alcoholic beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the Southeastern 
Acsociation of Railroad and Public Utilities 
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Association, at Charleston, S. C., favoring 
the appointment of Richard Mack as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Power Commission; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the New York City 
Federi.tion of Women’s Clubs, Inc., New York, 
favoring the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide adequate funds for schools, hospitals, 
and roads for the Indians throughout the 
country; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the twentieth 
general assembly, Council of Jewish Federa- 
tions and Welfare Funds, Chicago, Ill., com- 
mending the legislation enacted by Congress 
to liberalize immigration; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Resolutions adopted by the National Wom- 
en’s League, of the United Synagogue of 
America, New York, N. Y., favoring the en- 
actment of legislation to implement the 
President’s civil rights program, and so forth; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The petition of Willie L. Brown, Memphis, 
Tenn., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to abolish segregation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Two resolutions adopted by the National 
Community Relations Advisory Council, 
ninth plenary session, Atlantic City, N. J., 
relating to civil liberties and civil rights; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Kiwanis Club 
of Oak Cliff, Dallas, Tex., relating to honesty 
of Government Officials; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the National Com- 
munity Relations Advisory Council, ninth 
plenary session, Atlantic City, N. J., relating 
to the FEPC Executive order; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A petition signed by J. L. Maloney, and 
sundry other employees of the Spokane, 
Wash., post office, expressing thanks for the 
increased benefits granted to postal em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

A resolution adopted by the National As- 
sociation of Retired Civil Employees, Great- 
er Kansas City Chapter, No. 20, relating to 
increased compensation for retired civil em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

A resolution adopted by Chapter No. 22, 
National Association of Retired Civil Em- 
ployees, Muskogee, Okla., praying for the 
enactment of House bill 2732, providing in- 
creased annuities for retired civil employees; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

A resolution adopted by the National Com- 
munity Relations Advisory Council, ninth 
plenary session, Atlantic City, N. J., favor- 
ing an amendment of the Senate rules re- 
lating to debates; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 


SS 


RUSSIAN IMPERIALISM—RESOLUTIONS 
OF UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
OF AMERICA, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorD, copies of resolutions adopted 
by the 650 Americans of Ukrainian de- 
scent in Maryland adopted at their anti- 
Soviet manifestation on December 16, 
1951, in Baltimore, Md., in which it was 
my privilege to participate. 

The resolutions, which have been dis- 
patched by the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, Baltimore Branch, to 
the Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly Session in Faris 
and Secretary Acheson at the United 
States State Department in Washington, 
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denounce Russian imperialism as an im- 
minent threat to the security of the 
United States and the free world at large 
and demand that strong measures be 
taken by the United Nations Organiza- 
tion and the United States Government 
against the brutal aggression of Russian 
communism. . 

Inasmuch as 50 percent of the popula- 
tion of the Soviet Union is non-Russian, 
and are now under Soviet domination by 
reason of conquest rather than desire, 
these non-Russian people constitute a 
great potential source of strength for 
the free world in its struggle with com- 
munism. The Maryland Ukrainian reso- 
lution is evidence of the feelings of these 
conquered people toward their Soviet 
masters. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY 650 AMERICANS OF 
UKRAINIAN DESCENT FROM MARYLAND AT THE 
Capoa HALL IN BALTIMORE, MD. 


1. We, 650 Ukrainian-Americans from 
Maryland, having gathered here in Baltimore 
in order to manifest our sympathy with the 
Ukrainian and other Soviet-enslaved nations 
in their struggle against the Russian rule 
and imperialism, send greetings to the United 
States of America Government and assure 
it of our firm stand to the principles set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence, which 
have ever since served as an inspiration to 
freedom-loving peoples everywhere. We also 
send our greetings to the United Nations or- 
ganization, upon which all the imprisoned 
peoples look as on the only trustee of indi- 
vidual dignity and the guardian of national 
liberty. We also send our greetings to, and 
praise the Ukrainian people, for their im- 
perishable resistance and fight against the 
Russian aggressor and for their liberation. 

2. The free world today is as never before 
threatened with a new war. The Red aggres- 
sion in Korea, Indochina, and elsewhere evi- 
dently shows that it is a world-wide con- 
spiration of Communist elements under the 
dictate of Russia aimed at the world con- 
quest. The Ukrainian National Republic 
was the first “Korea,” because in 1920 it was 
conquered by imperialist Soviet Russia in 
the same brutal manner that she has con- 
quered and enslaved the countries of Europe 
and Asia today. 

3. Appealing to the world for a full and 
genuine independence for Ukraine, we con- 
firm the fact— 

(a) That, although at present Ukraine is a 
member of the United Nations organization, 
the government and representatives of 
Ukraine do not represent the free Ukrainian 
people but act only as agents of the Soviet 
Russia; 

(b) That since 30 years Soviet Russia is 
applying in Ukraine the genocidal practices 
in order to destroy the very essence of 
Ukrainian national life and to Russify the 
whole Ukraine; 

(c) That in Ukraine today exists a wide- 
spread resistance movement which is spear- 
headed by the Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
(UPA). Within the last years the Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army has succeeded in destroying 
among the Soviet enslaved peoples the fear 
of the mythical omnipotence of the MGB and 
has demonstrated that a struggle against the 
Soviet Russian oppressors is possible even in 
their police state. 

4. In considering these facts, we there- 
fore, appeal to the conscience and common 
sense of the United Nations to most seriously 
investigate the Ukrainian claims to national 
independence and condemn the genocidal 
crimes the Red Russia has committed on 
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Ukrainian people. The tempo in the after- 
war years of these genocidal crimes of Red 
Russia in Ukraine shows that after destroy- 
ing the small nations of the Soviet Union— 
the Crimean Tartars, Kalmuks, Volga Ger- 
mans and the others—Kremlin has now de- 
cided to destroy the great 42-million Ukrain- 
ian people. We espaaially appeal to the 
United Nations organization to investigate 
one of the gravest crimes of Moscow in 
Ukraine—the mass murder of 12,000 inno- 
cent Ukrainian civilians of Winnytzia—the 
“Ukrainian Lidice,” whose 66 mass graves 
were opened and examined on July 13-14, 
1943, by the international medical commis- 
sion consisting of 11 European experts of 
medical world representing such countries 
like Belgium, Finland, France, Italy, Hol- 
land, Sweden and others. 

5. We call upon the United Nations organ- 
ization and all the free governments of the 
world represented at this organization to 
most vigorously condemn and reject the so- 
called draft code of offenses against peace 
and security of mankind, which recently was 
introduced by the Soviet bloc in the United 
Nations for their ratification. According to 
this Kremlin-made draft any liberation 
movement should be outlawed and the help- 
ing of the subjugated peoples to regain their 
freedom should be declared as criminal of- 
fenses. We call to the attention of all the 
United Nations that the adoption of this 
draft would be contrary to the principles of 
the free democratic world and would deprive 
the Soviet-imprisoned peoples, among them 
first the Ukrainian people, of their last hopes 
on achieving freedom and independence. 
The Ukrainians are fighting for their na- 
tional existence and they today are in van- 
guard of all anti-Communist forces behind 
the iron curtain. Along with Ukrainians 
are fighting Byelorussians, Azerbaijanians, 
Turkmen, Georgians and other peoples in 
Soviet Union, who know that in fighting to- 
gether with the Ukrainians against Russian 
centralism and imperialism they are fighting 
for their own liberation as well. 

6. We, especially, feel it our duty to call 
the attention of the United States Govern- 
ment, upon whom the whole world in the 
present world crisis looks on as their lead- 
er—to the fact that communism threatens 
today to destroy our democratic way of life 
in this country as it did in Ukraine 30 years 
ago—and that to meet this threat the United 
States Government must take all the strong 
measures to stop it at its source by destroy- 
ing Russian communism. We call to the at- 
tention of the United States Government 
that it has in the non-Russian peoples inside 
the U. S. S. R. its natural allies in its war 
against communism and Soviet Red aggres- 
sion. These non-Russian peoples, namely: 
Armenians, Azerbaijanians, Kazakhs, Lat- 
vians, Lithuanians, Tataro-Turkmen, Ukrai- 
nians, have been conquered forcibly by Mos- 
cow and are kept in slavery and subjugation 
against their will. 

7. Therefore, we urge the United States 
Government to take all the means which 
would lead to destruction and eradication of 
Red communism, directed from the Kremlin, 
traditional seat of Russian imperialism. The 
main mean in this struggle is to arouse the 
non-Russian peoples by persuading them 
that the American Government is deeply con- 
cerned about their fate, that it sympathizes 
with them and is their active friend and 
ally. We regret, however, to state that the 
Voice of America, especially in its Ukrainian 
programing, never uses the facts of the 
anti-Bolshevik struggle for liberation of the 
peoples of the U. S. S. R. The Ukrainian 
liberation movement in Ukraine today is in 
vanguard of all anti-Communist forces of the 
non-Russian peoples behind the iron curtain 
and the information about the Ukrainian 
struggle for liberation through the VOA 
would not only unmask before the whole 
world the reality within the U. S. S. R., but 
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it could also play a great part as a stimulus 
for the active opposition forces among the 
Soviet masses. The Ukrainians and all the 
non-Russian peoples in the Soviet Union 
expect the Voice of America instead of stress- 
ing anti-Communist propaganda to answer 
the burning question of what the west plans 
to do to free the non-Russian peoples from 
Red Russian imperialism. This point of 
view expressed by American broadcasts would 
need not only the improvement of the 
Ukrainian broadcasting of the VOA, but also 
the immediate extension of the Ukrainian 
programing through the Radio Free Europe, 
which services have been unfortunately de- 
nied to the Ukrainian and all the peoples 
inside the U. S. S. R. except the Russians. 

8. Further on, we urge the United States 
Government, whose armies are fighting to- 
day against the Reds in Korea, that, if it is 
to win a victory over communism, it must: 

(a) adopt the Kersten resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 94), which advocates American support 
of and assistance to the 100,000,000 non- 
Russian peoples in the Soviet Union, chief of 
whom are the Ukrainians, the largest non- 
Russian people within the Soviet slave em- 
pire. Those peoples in fighting for their lib- 
eration are also fighting for American free- 
dom and our very survival; 

(b) apply immediate aid for underground 
liberation movement within the Soviet-oc- 
cupied countries, according to Public Law 
165, known as the Mutual Security Act 
of 1951. The Ukrainian insurgent army 
has fought against Moscow for several years, 
alone and unaided. Today it succeeded in 
building up a united front against Russian 
imperialism, together with Slovak, Lithua- 
nian, Polish, and Byelorussian guerrilla 
fo-ces. Today UPA invincibly symbolizes 
unyielding resistance for all the Communist- 
bludgeoned peoples behind the iron curtain. 
Through giving aid to UPA, the non-Russian 
peoples in the Soviet Union will assuredly 
know that in the struggle against the Krem- 
lin the are by no means alone; 

(c) give immediate and full support to 
the creation of an American committee for 
the liberation of the non-Russian peoples of 
the U. S. S. R., as proposed by the Honorable 
Edward M. O’Connor, Commissioner, USDPC. 
Fifty-five percent of the population of the 
Soviet Union are non-Russians and the over- 
whelming majority of them despise Red-Rus- 
sian imperialism. We are sure that when 
the American people know all the facts about 
the make-up of the population of the Soviet 
Union, they will gladly support this worthy 
and necessary undertaking by our State 
Department. 

9. In connection with the creation of an 
American committee for the liberation of the 
non-Russian peoples, this Ukrainian anti- 
Soviet rally expresses its deep sympathy with 
the Russian people, whom it desires to see 
free like any other nation. However, never- 
theless, this Ukrainian rally protests against 
all those undemocratic Russian leaders 
among the émigrés, for whom the main goal 
is not the defeat of communism at all but 
the preservation of the Russian Empire, 
whatever the form and the Government. 
These Russian émigrés are not ready to give 
up their imperialist aims and they support 
the domination of Russia over the non-Rus- 
sian peoples of the U.S.S.R. By doing this, 
they are against the basic principles cf 
American foreign policy as expressed in the 
Atlantic Charter, against the “four freedoms” 
embodied within the status of the United 
Nations, and against the principles pro- 
claimed by President Truman, for which 
principles the non-Russian nations oppressed 
by Moscow now fight. This position of anti- 
Communist Russian leaders prevents the 
freedom-loving non-Russian peoples from 
joining hands with them against Moscow. 

10. In conclusion of our above resolutions, 
this Ukrainian anti-Soviet rally of Maryland 
and the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
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America, Baltimore branch, assure the United 
Nations Organization and the United States 
Government that by doing so they will help 
not only to advance the cause of human 
freedom but will also help to strengthen the 
Ukraine as a bastion of freedom and democ- 
racy behind the iron curtain and to all the 
non-Russian peoples will give the torch of 
hope for a better life to come and renew their 
faith in the ideals of the free democratic 
world. 
JOSEPH MARMASH, 
President, Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, Baltimore 
Branch, 
FRANK PETRO, 
Chairman, Ukrainian Anti-Soviet Rally. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS—RESOLUTIONS OF 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I believe 
that certain foreign relations resolutions 
which were approved by the American 
Legion at its national convention last Oc- 
tober have not previously been made 
available to the Congress. These resolu- 
tions represent the thinking of a large 
group of patriotic and conscientious citi- 
zens. I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the Recorp, and appropri- 
ately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
oreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved— 
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1. We reiterate our condemnation of the 
present Government of the Soviet Union and 
the satellite governments under its domina- 
tion. These governments have deliberately 
scoffed at, ridiculed, and in every way shown 
contempt, not only for the principles and 
ideals of the United Nations, but also for the 
basic human values of freedom, independ- 
ence, and human dignity. Their conduct 
has in every instance, been characterized by 
duplicity, savagery, immorality, and lawless- 
ness. They have continued with their mas- 
ter plan of world conquest, long since ex- 
posed and resisted by the American Legion, 
We declare in clear and unmistakable lan- 
guage so that all may understand that in- 
ternational banditry by the Soviet Union, 
and the satellite governments under its dom- 
ination, will no longer be tolerated. 

2. The American Legion vigorously con- 
demns all efforts to appease communism or 
the Communists, in Korea, in China, in any 
other part of Asia or the Far East, or else- 
where in the world. 
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1. A major point of strategy of Soviet Rus- 
sia is the destruction, economically, of the 
Western World. We must guard against 
jeopardizing our own financial structure by 
attempting to give more financial aid to the 
countries of the world than is needed to meet 
the necessary requirements of our global 
military and economic strategy in the fight to 
destroy communism everywhere. 

2. Marshall plan aid should be limited to 
those countries of Western Europe who are 
rehabilitating themselves by their own sub- 
stance and with our aid—who are contribut- 
ing the necessary military and economical aid 
to the defense of Western Europe, and who 
are not trading in supplies, on the Govern- 
ment’s restricted list with Soviet Russia or 
her satellites. 

3. The spending attitude of our Governe 
ment has not always won us fighting friends, 
but has only increased the cries from all over 
the world for more and more of the American 
taxpayers’ dollars. Future grants of financial 
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assistance should be made with the realistic 
appraisal as to whether or not such grants 
will further the global strategy of our de- 
fense needs. In order that this drain on the 
United States Treasury be stopped we rec- 
ommend: 

(a) That Marshall plan aid be limited, re- 
duced, and discontinued, as soon as possible, 
and that a statement to this effect be issued 
by our Government immediately, to present 
recipients, so that these nations can start 
planning now on budgets that do not include 
Marshall-plan aid. 

(b) That the point 4 program should be 
limited to the sole purpose of offering Amer- 
ican technical know-how to the underde- 
veloped areas of the world and the adminis- 
tration of this program should be removed 
from the State Department and placed in the 
hands of a separate governmental agency. To 
help constrain communism, to cut the cost of 
foreign aid, and to preserve our resources 
and manpower, we urge the utilization of 
American technological know-how and the 
development of competitive and private en- 
terprise in the countries of the world need- 
ing such aid from America and who are ac- 
tively combating the forces of kremlihism. 

4. We believe there is a growing tendency 
on the part of the State Department to 
become an operating department, rather 
than a policy-making agency. Instead of 
giving away the substance of America, in 
@ very unrealistic way, we recommend that 
the State Department concentrate on the 
major task of formulating American plans 
to combat the very real threats to our se- 
curity throughout the world. 
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Once again we reiterate our condemna- 
tion of the failure of the State Department 
to deal adequately with the grim and bloody 
advance of communism throughout the 
world. The proper foreign policy for our 
Nation, at this time, demands dynamic and 
courageous leadership on the part of our 
international policy makers. We do not 
have enough of that kind of leadership in 
our State Department today. To obtain the 
leadership required, we demand the imme- 
diate removal of the present corps of lead- 
ers whose too frequent action has reflected 
incompetency, indecision, and defeatism. We 
further demand the removal from office in 
that department, and all other Government 
departments, of any and all persons who 
are not in complete accord and in full sym- 
pathy with our opposition to communism, 
They must be replaced and the State De- 
partment reconstituted with men of un- 
questioned loyalty and of high purpose— 
with realistic views and unquestioned cour- 
age—who have undeviating confidence in 
American power and ingenuity, and who will, 
by meriting the faith, confidence, and re- 
spect of the American people, face the fu- 
ture with resolution and determination, to 
the end that the confidence of all Amer- 
icans in the conduct of our foreign affairs 
may be fully restored. 
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1. We still believe that the United Na- 
tions can be made an effective world au- 
thority—and that a strong United Nations 
is the best bulwark against the development 
of a totalitarian world government. 

2. Once more, as we have done contin- 
uously since 1946, we restate the Legion 
plan to strengthen the United Nations by 
limitation of the use of the veto in matters 
of aggression, international control of scien- 
tific weapons, and the establishment of an 
effective, international police force. 

3. The Legion continues to support the 
development of regional defense pacts, within 
the framework of the United Nations, such 
as the North Atlantic Treaty and the Rio 
Pact, as instruments that will further 
strengthen the security of this Nation and 
its allies. 


January 10 
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In our adherence to the principles and the 
ideals of the United Nations, and in our 
recommendations to strengthen the United 
Nations, it must be clearly understood that 
we, in no way, subscribe to or endorse the 
participation of the United States in any 
form of world federation or world govern- 
ment, or an intermediate federative organ- 
ization, which would, in whole or in part, 
involve the sacrifice of sovereignty of the 
United States. We reiterate our opposition, 
therefore, to the participation of the United 
States in any form of world federation, world 
government, or any intermediate federative 
organization. 
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1. As a result of the North Atlantic Pact, 
the nations of Western Europe and of the 
North Atlantic area are now militarily strong- 
er than ever before. We urge the continued 
strengthening of the military and political 
effectiveness of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, and the implementation of the 
pact with all appropriate and necessary 
armaments of both men and material. 

2. We applaud and approve the so-called 
Pleven plan which calls for the institution 
and recruiting of an army in Europe. 

3. We urge closer diplomatic cooperation 
among the nations of the North Atlantic 
Pact. 

4. We commend the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization upon the invitations recently 
extended to Greece and Turkey to join the 
North Atlantic Treaty, and the efforts to 
revise the Italian Treaty so that reparations 
to Russia will be discontinued and the limi- 
tations on Italian armed forces be revised so 
that Italy can make a full contribution to 
NATO. 

5. We recommend that all possible efforts 
be made toward a continuation and improve- 
ment of relations between Spain and all the 
member nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. We approve the recent resumption 
of diplomatic relations and the military 
agreements that have been negotiated be- 
tween the United States and Spain. 

6. The political, military, and economic 
effectiveness of Western Germany should 
continue to be strengthened so that she can 
become a bulwark against further Soviet ag- 
gression and a potential ally for the forces 
of freedom. We urge the continuation of the 
education of the German people in the dem- 
ocratic processes of government and the de- 
velopment of capable and trustworthy lead- 
ers who can lead Germany to assume her 
rightful place among the democratic na- 
tions of the world, and particularly as a mem- 
ber of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion so she can do her share in preventing 
further communistic aggression by Soviet 
Russia, 
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1, We approve the efforts of our Govern- 
ment on behalf of the American, William 
Oatis, an Associated Press reporter, who was 
incarcerated and placed in prison by Soviet 
stooges in Czechoslovakia, on false and 
trumped-up charges, when he was guilty of 
no more than presenting a full and fair re- 
port to the free world, on a purely objective 
basis, of the activities in that unfortunate 
and tragic country. In addition to the meas- 
ures already taken, however, we demand that 
our Government employ every possible means 
to effect the immediate release of Mr. Oatis. 
In the event of the continued failure of the 
Czechoslovak Government to comply we then 
demand the following: 

(a) That our Government sever all diplo- 
matic relations and recall all United States 
officials and employees from Czechoslovakia. 

(b) That all alien representatives and em- 
ployees of the Czechoslovak Embassy and of 
the various consulate officers of that coun- 
try, be immediately deported, and such Em- 
bassy and consulates be immediately closed. 
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(c) That our Government immediately 
cease all trade, indirect as well as direct, 
with Czechoslovakia. 

(d) That the Oatis case be brought before 
the United Nations by our representatives 
and that they vigorously press for favorable 
action. 

(e) That our Government, through its 
representatives, immediately demand and 
work for the expulsion of Czechoslovakia 
from the United Nations. 

(f) That our Government request all other 
governments to take similar action and upon 
their failure so to do, the United States 
should immediately withdraw all economic 
or financial aid, direct or indirect, to any 
such nation which refuses to take such 
action. 

(g) We recommend that our Government 
allow all Czechoslovak nationals, who re- 
side in the United States, the same identical 
rights and privileges that are allotted to 
American citizens residing in Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

2. We call the attention of our Govern- 
ment to the fact that certain nations of the 
world have developed policies which restrict 
the free flow of commerce, information, and 
diplomatic relations by refusing citizens of 
the United States to enter trade relations, 
establish press or radio contacts, and to limit 
or minimize the size of American diplomatic 
representation at their principal - cities, 
Therefore we demand: 

(a) That our Government apply the same 
measures, on a reciprocal basis to those na- 
tionals of foreign countries residing in the 
United States, as those that such countries 
impose upon American citizens to restrict 
them from enjoying access to the privileges 
generally permitted nationals of other coun- 
tries and that our Government impose the 
same identical restrictions upon all aliens 
whose governments maintain restrictions 
against American citizens. 

(b) That the number, activity, and move- 
ment of representatives and agents of for- 
eign governments, residing in the United 
States, be limited and restricted on exactly 
the same reciprocal basis that applies to our 
agents and representatives in those foreign 
countries with which we maintain diplo- 
matic relations. 

8. We condemn those contemptible Amer- 
ican citizens who, for mercenary reasons, 
serve as agents and news gatherers for hos- 
tile and antagonistic foreign countries, such 
as American employees of the Tass News 
Agency. 

VIIt 

The recent treaties with Japan, Philippine 
Islands, Australia, and New Zealand will fur- 
ther fortify the Far East against growing 
Communist aggression. 

The Mutual Defense Assistance Act will 
provide the military and economic aid need- 
ed by our allies, including Nationalist China, 

We are gravely concerned over recent de- 
velopments in the Middle East that clearly 
show the extreme urgency for a collective 
security arrangement to safeguard the free- 
dom-loving people and the strategic and 
economic resources of that area which are so 
vital to the protection of the free world. 
Continuous pressure from Communist-dom- 
inated governments makes such action im- 
perative. This entire area, and its peoples, 
must not be allowed to fall under Russian 
domination. 

We recommend— 

1. The United States take the leadership 
in calling a conference of the leaders of 
Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Egypt, Palestine, the Arab 
States and other neighboring nations to 
study and take necessary action to eliminate 
the tension, unrest, and disagreements so 
violent in that area at this time. 

2. That the United States offer military 
and economic assistance to those nations 
which prize freedom and peace more than 
selfish national interests. 
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3. That adequate steps be taken to in- 
form the people of the dangers ahead and 
the destruction, with its attending horrors, 
resulting from Communist imperialism 
which poses such a real threat to the free 
world. 

4. That the United States render every 
possible assistance to promote an amicable 
settlement of the Iranian oil crisis, recog- 
nizing Iran’s sovereignty and, at the same 
time, endeavoring to secure fair treatment 
for British interests. Under no circumstan- 
ces should this critical situation be allowed 
to deteriorate to the point where Russia will 
have the opportunity to penetrate this area. 

5. That we use the strongest possible 
means to emphasize the United States deter- 
mination that we will not tolerate any type 
of Russian interference in the entire middle 
eastern area. 

1x 


1. The American Legion, in its national 
convention in Philadelphia held in Septem- 
ber 1949, adopted a definite policy toward 
Asia and the Far East, which was supple- 
mented at its national convention in Los 
Angeles in October 1950, following the Com- 
munist attack on Korea in June 1950. That 
policy is crystal clear and has been followed 
unswervingly by the Legion and has been 
recommended by the Legion, time after time, 
to our Government, as the policy of the 
United States throughout Asia and the Far 
East. 

2. Since the United Nations has named 
Communist China as an aggressor, we urge 
that it be treated as such in every sense of 
the word. We strongly oppose the recogni- 
tion of any aggressor nation. We therefore 
oppose the recognition of Red China by the 
United States. We also oppose the admis- 
sion of Red China to the United Nations and 
urge that our delegation to the United Na- 
tions be instructed accordingly and be fur- 
ther instructed to use our veto power, if nec- 
essary, to prohibit the seating of Red Chinese 
delegates in the United Nations, for any pur- 
pose whatsoever. 

3. Once again we demand that the defense 
of Formosa be continued until the threat to 
free and independent nations in this area, 
from the forces of aggression and com- 
munism, has been completely eliminated and 
until such time as the threat of communism 
has been completely destroyed. 

4. Support is urged for the Chinese Na- 
tionalists or any organization or patriotic 
groups of Chinese, who will vigorously and 
effectively fight any aggressors, in order to 
secure and preserve a free and entirely inde- 
pendent nation of China. It is urged that all 
restrictions against the Chinese Nationalists 
be removed. It is further urged that full 
advantage be taken of the opportunity af- 
forded for effective support and encourage- 
ment of guerrilla activities against the Chi- 
nese Communists so that the weaknesses of 
that regime may be fully exploited. 

5. We again demand that our Government 
use every possible means to bring the Ko- 
rean war to a speedy and successful conclu- 
sion. In this connection we urge that im- 
mediate authority be given the commander 
of the United Nations forces now fighting 
in Korea to attack and destroy Communist 
bases and concentration of troops, supplies, 
and equipment in China, or wherever they 
may be found, to prevent their being used by 
the forces of aggression to forestall and make 
more costly the successful prosecution of the 
present conflict in Korea. 

6. Abundant evidence has been presented 
that not only are Americans dealing in stra- 
tegic matériel with Communist countries by 
and with the consent of the United States 
Government, but also that Britain and other 
nationals of other countries, which are mem- 
bers of the United Nations, are so dealing 
similarly, with the consent of their govern- 
ments, knowing that such matériel is to be 
used not only against Americans but also 
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against nationals of our allies as well. This 
matériel is used to destroy our own, as well 
as our allied troops. The sale and delivery 
of this matériel to Russia and its satellites 
is giving aid to enemies of the United Na- 
tions, will prolong the Korean conflict, and 
is directly responsible for the loss of thou- 
sands of American lives, as well as the lives 
of allied soldiers fighting in Korea. The 
American Legion condemns such sales and 
shipments to our enemies and asks the Con- 
gress and the United Nations to take such 
steps as may be necessary, including the im- 
position of a blockade, to stop this vicious 
trade. 

7. We commend the valiant efforts of the 
Korean pecple in their desperate effort to 
preserve a free government for themselves. 
We extend them our deepest sympathy for 
the tremendous losses they have sustained. 
We hope that they will realize their aim 
of a free, united, and democratic nation. 

8. We commend the efforts that brought 
about the recent conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Japan. In this connection, it is our 
belief that one of the primary considerations 
for the United States to give attention to, 
is that of strengthening Japan economically, 
politically, and militarily, so as to enable 
Japan to make a real contribution to the 
military forces opposed to communism and 
available in that area. We likewise look for- 
ward to the time when Japan may assume a 
rightful place among the nations of the 
world and may be enabled to do her share in 
preventing further Communist aggression by 
the Soviet Union or its satellites. 

9. We strongly urge our Government to 
recommend to and use all possible influence 
with the Japanese Government, when recon- 
stituted, to convince that Government that 
it is not in the best interest of Japan or of 
the free world for Japan to enter into any 
type of peace treaty with Communist China. 

10. We commend the Philippine people for 
their courageous stand and the tremendous 
progress accomplished against various com- 
munistic and revolutionary elements. We 
also commend them for their aid to the 
United Nations in their contribution to the 
Korean conflict. We reiterate, most strongly, 
our previous stand favoring continued mili- 
tary and economic aid to the Philippine peo- 
ples and we urge that the United States hold 
itself ready and willing to assist the Philip- 
pine Government in reactivating the Philip- 
pine Scouts. 

11. Once again we urge support by the 
United States of a regional defense pact, 
under article 51 of the United Nations Char- 
ter, by and for the mutual defense of the 
free nations of the far Pacific and south- 
eastern Asia some of which have been in- 
vaded and all of which are constantly under 
threat of aggression from and infiltration by 
Communists. Furthermore, the United Na- 
tions forces should ever be vigilant, ready, 
and willing to aid the armed forces of the 
nations in this area to ward off any attempt 
of aggression by any nation. 


1. The American Legion is disturbed by 
the consistent reports of the ineffective ad- 
ministration of the Voice of America pro- 
gram. In our opinion this program, to- 
gether with other methods of psychological 
operations against sovietism are of prime 
importance in enabling us to win an ultimate 
victory over the forces of Russian commu- 
nism. Therefore, we reiterate the necessity 
for the revitalizing and the effective admin- 
istration of all such programs. If such 
cannot be accomplished by the State Depart- 
ment, we then urge that the administration 
of this vitally important program be trans- 
ferred to some other governmental agency 
capable of carrying out this objective. 

2. We heartily approve of and recommend 
continued support in the “Crusade for Free- 
dom.” Through such a program, all the 
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American people have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate more actively in the world struggle 
to reinstate the principles of truth and free- 
dom. 

8. We likewise urge that full advantage be 
taken of the existence of the underground 
movements which are known to exist with- 
in all of the nations of the Soviet bloc, 
There are one-half million Russian refugees 
in Western Europe alone. Herewith is the 
foundation of a fifth column which can 
counteract the effect of the Communist fifth 
column worldwide in scope, if it is properly 
directed and financed. There are some 15,- 
000,000 political prisoners within the Soviet 
Union and many more who share their views, 
not only those living within Russia but 
within all nations of the Soviet bloc. To 
that end we endorse and favor lending all 
necessary support to guerrilla and other as- 
sociated activities and we favor the encour- 
agement of and aid to, all would-be de- 
fectionists. We urge establishing communi- 
cations with these dissentient elements and 
lending support to guerrilla and associated 
activities, and the encouragement of, and 
aid to, all prospective defectionists, 

4. Because of the alarming gains made by 
communism in the propaganda war of ideals 
and ideas since 1945 we emphasize the neces- 
sity of establishing a vigorous and construc- 
tive program for peace. This program should 
be directed at winning the ideological war 
by developing a plan to expand our informa- 
tion program, to establish a superior intelli- 
gence system and to develop all possible 
means of communication which would show 
the masses of Europe and Asia how democ- 
racy and our form of economy will raise 
their standard of living and protect the 
liberties and freedom that communism 
would destroy. 

5. We call upon our leaders of Govern- 
ment, industry, and labor to join with us in 
establishing and furthering a constructive 
program of psychological warfare recognizing 
that we must win one of two conflicts— 
either the ideological or military—to defeat 
the avowed objective of communism to dom- 
inate the minds of men throughout the 
world. 

xI 


In view of the critical condition existing 
throughout the world today and of the ef- 
forts of Soviet Russia to bring about as 
much disunity and discord as possible, to the 
citizens of our own Nation, and the citi- 
zenry of the various nations of the Ameri- 
can continents, The American Legion should 
continue to promote and sponsor a program 
of mutual understanding and helpfulness 
between the peoples of the Americas. Such 
a program should not only help to guar- 
antee the survival of our democratic concep- 
tion of civilization but it would further con- 
solidate the desired goal of western-hemi- 
spheric solidarity. 

XII 

In making pronouncements upon the sub- 
ject of American foreign policy, the Ameri- 
can Legion is deeply conscious of the com- 
plexity of the subject matter and of the 
responsibility which it has to arrive at calm 
and yet determined judgment. These judg- 
Ments must reflect the opinions and beliefs 
of Legionnaires at the post level. For that 
reason, every effort must be made by the 
national organization to obtain the benefit 
of the individual thinking of the members 
of the American Legion, and further, once 
@ policy has been decided upon, every effort 
must be made to disseminate the news of 
that policy, not only to the individual Le- 
gionnaires, but also to the nonveteran pub- 
lic, on as broad a scale as possible. Then, 


and only then, will the American Legion 
have succeeded in fully discharging its obli- 
gations and responsibilities in this most 
crucial field of its leadership. 
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1. We believe that we have outlined a 
strong, bold, and realistic program. If we 
turn our minds and hearts to it vigorously 
we may yet avoid further wars. This is pos- 
sible if we, as Americans and individuals, 
accept the responsibility to do our share to 
protect our own liberties. This program, 
however, demands dynamic and courageous 
leadership on the part of our international 
policymakers, 

2. Our way of life has been called the 
American dream. It was founded on the 
dreams of men whose minds were bold and 
whose faith in mankind was unbounded. 
They visioned a new society in which the 
individual human being, created in the image 
of God—would be free—the master of his 
own destiny. Out of their dreams came a 
mighty nation of free people. And now, as 
a nation, and as a people, destiny has charged 
us with the responsibility of directing the 
world order in the path of progress, sta- 
bility and peace. We must develop a public 
mind that will be alert and will understand 
the problems. We must develop leaders who 
can cope with them. We must develop a 
public conscience which will guide and sup- 
port them. We must, at all cost, preserve 
our priceless heritage—and guarantee, not 
only our individual and our national sur- 
vival—but the survival of civilization. In 
God we place our trust. 





ABOLITION OF BOOKIE WIRE SERVICE— 
RESOLUTION OF INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF CHIEFS OF POLICE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was de- 
lighted to receive in this morning’s mail 
a message and resolution from the exec- 
utive secretary of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, Edward J. 
Kelly, located in the Realty Building, 
1424 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
This resolution had been unanimously 
adopted by the fifty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the international association 
at Miami, Fla., on November 1, of last 
year. It reiterated the position of that 
distinguished group of law enforcement 
officers on behalf of the enactment of 
legislation to knock out the Nation-wide 
wire news service which gives gambling 
information to bookies. 

I for one earnestly hope that the Sen- 
ate will promptly consider the proposed 
legislation which has now been reported 
from its Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee along this line. As a member of the 
former Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee, I am more convinced than ever 
before of the necessity for all-out legis- 
lative action against the forces of crime 
and corruption and all the technical in- 
strumentalities which they utilize. 

The fact that the bookies of the Na- 
tion have been apparently paralyzed by 
the present gambling tax does not in my 
judgment gainsay for one moment the 
necessity for continued statutory war 
upon them. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of this resolution be printed 
in the Recorp and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


“Resolution urging legislation to eliminate 
interstate transmission of race track in- 
formation 


“Whereas in view of the irrefutable evi- 
dence of direct relationship of crime and 
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corruption to the illegal operations of 
bookies, whose existence depends upon rapid 
interstate transmission of race track and 
other gambling information, revealed in the 
investigations of the United States Senate 
Committee To Investigate Organized Crime, 
under the capable direction of its chairman, 
Senator EsTes KEFAUVER; and 

“Whereas as early as 1936 the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police recognized the 
interdependence of illegal gambling activities 
and wire and radio services which relayed 
gambling information across State lines and 
did petition the Congress of the United States 
for necessary prohibitive legislation to no 
avail: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, in annual conference 
assembled, That the Congress of the United 
States be and it is hereby again petitioned to 
enact necessary legislation to eliminate in- 
terstate rapid transmission of race track or 
other gambling information as a service to 
bookies operating in violation of State law 
as recommended by the Senate Committee 
To Investigate Organized Crime.” 

The foregoing resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the delegates to the fifty-eighth 
annual conference of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, assembled at 
Miami, Fla., November 1, 1951. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and affixed the official seal of the asso- 
ciation this 27th day of December 1951. 

[SEAL] Epwakrb J. KELLY, 

Executive Secretary. 





GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS—RESOLUTION 
OF LIONS CLUB, OAKES, N. DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
Lions Club of Oakes, N. Dak., relating to 
the Government engaging in private en- 
terprise. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: : 


Whereas America is the product of a peo- 
ple’s faith in constitutional law designed to 
protect the property and enterprises of each 
citizen from political competition or con- 
fiscation; and 

Whereas attacks upon this principle have 
produced many governmental agencies which 
are now in active conflict with the individual 
enterprises of the American people; and 

Whereis many proposals now before Con- 
gress wiil. if adopted by a mere majority, 
further jeopardize the rights of the Ameri- 
can peo) le to their individual property and 
enterprises; and 

Whereas the intent and purpose of the 
tenth amendment to the Constitution was 
to prohibit government exercise of powers 
not specifically delegated to it; and 

Whereas the intention of the fifth 
article of the Constitution was to provide 
a means for the proper delegation of powers 
to Government through a procedure which 
requires a two-thirds majority of both 
Houses of Congress and the approval of 
three-quarters of the States: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Oakes Lions Club in regular session this 
fourth day of December 1951 exercise our 
constitutional power to petition the Con- 
gress to preserve the intent and purposes of 
the Constitution by initiating an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, for submission to 
the people of the various States, to provide 
that: the Government of the United States 
shall not engage in any business, professional, 
commercial or industrial enterprise in com- 
petition with its citizens except as specified 
in the Constitution. 
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GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES—RESOLU- 
TION OF DICKEY COUNTY (N. DAK.) 
FARMERS UNION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and print- 
ing in the ReEcorD, a resolution adopted 
by the Dickey County (N. Dak.) Farmers 
Union, relating to governmental expend- 
itures. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be print- 
ed in the REcorp, as follows: 


DICKEY COUNTY FARMERS UNION, 
Monango, N. Dak., November 6, 1951. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: The following is a 
copy of a resolution which was passed unan- 
imously by the members of the Dickey Coun- 
ty Farmers Union at our annual convention 
held in Monango, Wednesday evening, Octo- 
ber 31, 1951: 


“Resolution 1 


“Whereas, during the discussion of the $57, 
000,000,000 military appropriation bill in 
the Senate recently, Senator LANGER proposed 
several percentage cuts in this appropriation 
and also proposed that a few billions*be ap- 
propriated for roads, hospitals, medical care, 
and other measures for the benefit of the 
American people: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we commend Senator 
Lancer for this dramatic effort to offer 
opposition to billions for war and pro- 
posing instead to appropriate a few billions 
to be spent for the social needs of the 
American people; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we call upon our county 
and State conventions to give the most seri- 
ous consideration to pressing Congress for 
appropriations for peaceful needs of the 
American people, such as flood control, roads, 
schools, hospitals, health protection, Federal 
finances for farmers at low interest rates, 
farm price supports, additional soil conserva- 
tion, etc.” 

On behalf of the county organization, I 
congratulate you and hope that you will 
keep up your outstanding record. 

Sincerely, 
Dickey COUNTY FARMERS UNION, 
LEONA MEYER, Secretary. 


DONATION OF MONEY TO GREAT 
BRITAIN—MEMORIAL 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD, a memorial signed by Fred Wil- 
kens and sundry other citizens of the 
State of North Dakota remonstrating 
against the donation of more money to 
Great Britain. 

There being no objection, the memorial 
was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned voters of the State 
of North Dakota, are not in favor of the 
United States giving any more millions of 
dollars to Great Britain. We believe that 
it is necessary for the defense of America 
that we keep our money at home to build our 
own defense and urge you to vote against 
any such gift to Great Britain. 

FRED WILKENS 
(And sundry other citizens of North 
Dakota). 
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PRICE SUPPORTS, ETC.—REPORT OF RES- 
OLUTIONS OF STUTSMAN COUNTY 
FARMERS UNION QUARTERLY CONVEN- 
TION, JAMESTOWN, N. DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp, a report of the 
resolutions committee of the Stutsman 
County Farmers Union Quarterly Con- 
vention, held at Jamestown, N. Dak., re- 
lating to price supports for agricultural 
commodities, and other agricultural 
matters. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorr, 
as follows: 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE OF 
THE STUTSMAN COUNTY FARMERS UNION 
QUARTERLY CONVENTION, JAMESTOWN, N, 
Dak., NOVEMBER 24, 1951 


We, the delegates and members of the 
Stutsman County Farmers Union, meeting in 
quarterly convention, this 24th day of No- 
vember A. D. 1951, adopt the following reso- 
lutions: 

1. We commend the National Farmers 
Union, the North Dakota Farmers Union, and 
all affiliated cooperatives for their prompt 
and timely action in the establishment of a 
special loan price support for sprout-dam- 
aged wheat. We direct our secretary to send 
copies of this resolution to the Parmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association, the National 
Farmers Union, and the North Dakota Farm- 
ers Union. 

2. We commend the general manager of 
the Farmers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion for his initiative and leadership, the 
National Farmers Union, and North Dakota 
Farmers Union for their cooperation in se- 
curing the announcement early in Septem- 
ber of the 80 percent of parity loan price 
support on 1952 crop flax. We direct our 
secretary to send copies of this resolution 
to the Farmers Union Grain Terminal Asso- 
ciation, the National Farmers Union, and 
the North Dakota Farmers Union. : 

8. We deplore the false claims made by 
the North Dakota Farm Bureau in their ef- 
fort to take credit for the September an- 
nouncement of 80 percent of parity loan 
price support on 1952 crop flax when there 
is no record of any Farm Bureau action in 
Washington asking for this increase. 

4. We restate and continue our urgent 
demand for a graduated land tax in North 
Dakota to promote family-type agriculture. 
We direct our secretary to send copies of this 
resolution to Gov. Norman Brunsdale, to 
State senators and representatives from 
Stutsman County, and to the chairman of 
the legislative research council in Bismarck. 

5. We strongly urge farm legislation that 
will provide family-type farmers, not only 
with 100-percent parity prices for farm prod- 
ucts but also with full parity income and 
full parity of educational and health serv- 
ices. We further demand revision of exist- 
ing Federal farm legislation to the end that 
we get rid of the laws which now pose a 
threat of reduced prices for farm products 
in 1952 and the years following. We direct 
our secretary to send copies of this resolu- 
tion to the Nurth Dakota Farmers Union, 
to the Washington legislative office of the 
National Farmers Union, and to the two 
United States Senators and the two Con- 
gressmen from North Dakota. 

6. We strongly urge revision of the regu- 
la’ ‘ons and procedures for loans to rural tele- 
phone cooperatives by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, to the end that the 
equity requirements for patrons be elimi- 
nated, thus making the membership require- 
ment in rural telephone cooperatives similar 
to those in rural electric cooperatives. 

7. We pledge full cooperation of the Stuts- 
man County Farmers Union to the concerted 
effort being made by local cooperatives to 
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publicize the constructive services and bene- 
fits that cooperatives bring, not only to pa- 


tron members but to the entire local com- 
munity. 


8. We heartily endorse the action taken by 
the North Dakota Farmers Union and the 
National Farmers Union, in opposition to 
the adoption of compulsory peacetime uni- 
versal military training in the United States 
of America, and urge our Government and 
our President to take the initiative in an 
effort to establish through the United Na- 
tions the progressive abolition of universal 
military training throughout the world. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SENA- 
TOR WHERRY, OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
I report favorably an original resolution, 
and ask unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 236) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay from 
the contingent fund of the Senate the actual 
end necessary expenses incurred by the com- 
mittee appointed to arrange for and attend 
the funeral of Hon. Kenneth S. Wherry, late 
a Senator from the State of Nebraska, on 


vouchers to be approved by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR SENATE 
OFFICIAL REPORTERS OF DEBATES 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, I report favorably an original 
resolution, and ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 237) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, in 
equal monthly installments from January 9 
to June 30, 1952, to the official reporters of 
Senate debates and proceedings, the sum of 
$4,000 for the employment of additional office 
personnel, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
necessity for this resolution grows out 
of the fact that one of our very able 
reporters, Mr. Fred A. Carlson, has been 
stricken, and a substitute must be pro- 
vided for him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolution is agreed to. 


INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES 
BY SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, I report favorably an original reso- 
lution, and I submit a report (No. 1058) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 
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The resolution (S. Res. 238) was read 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Select Committee on 
Small Business is authorized to expend from 
the contingent fund of the Senate the sum 
of $35,000 for the purpose of discharging ob- 
ligations incurred by it after November 30, 
1951, and prior to July 1, 1952, in carrying 
out the duties imposed upon it by S. Res. 58, 
Eighty-first Congress. Such sum shall be in 
addition to any other moneys available to 
the committee for such purpose, and shall be 
disbursed upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Reserving the right 
to object, I should like to ask a few ques- 
tions of the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I shall be very happy 
to try to answer them. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As i understand, 
the Select Committee on Small Business 
was allowed last year, for the fiscal year, 
the same amount as any standing com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And that amounts 
to approximately $88,600. In addition 
to that, the Small Business Committee 
is allowed $10,000 with which to pay the 
expenses of hearings, is it not? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that 
during July and August the Senate pro- 
vided $25,000 additional for the use of 
the Small Business Committee. Am I 
correct about that? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; that sum was in- 
tended to be used over the period of the 
year, not merely in July and August. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I was informed by 
the Disbursing Officer some time during 
the day that there were two resolutions. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. ELLENDER. ‘Two resolutions 
were adopted, were they not—one for 
$10,000 and one for $15,000? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I further under- 
stand that the Small Business Commit- 
tee is now requesting an additional 
$35,000. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is to be used from 
now until the end of the year. The ex- 
planation made by the committee was 
that, like other Senate committees hav- 
ing duties imposed upon them over and 
above and beyond their ordinary routine 
requirements, they needed this extra 
money in order to carry on the work they 
are doing in the effort to promote the 
activities of small business throughout 
the country. I might illustrate it in 
this way: The Commitee on Banking 
and Currency has the sum of money of 
which the Senator speaks. A resolution 
was adopted requiring that committee 
to investigate the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. That being above 
and beyond the scope of its ordinary 
duties, we provided the committee with 
funds. That is the situation. The 
chairman of the Small Business Com- 
mittee is present, and he can perhaps 
explain to the Senate the need for this 
money better than can I. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But, as I under- 
stand, the Small Business Committee 
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does not report on bills; its function is 
to investigate, and that is why the $88,- 
600 was made available. Now, the pro- 
viding of additional funds with which 
to carry on a further investigation is 
something I think we ought to put a 
stop to, along the line somewhere. I 
should like to ascertain from the chair- 
man of the committee how the $88,600 
was spent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
regular appropriation, as explained by 
the Senator from Louisiana and the Sen- 
ator from Arizona, in the sum of 
$88,645—I believe that is the exact 
emount—comes to the Small Business 
Committee in the same way that it comes 
to every standing committee of the Sen- 
ate. It is used under the Legislative 
Reorganization Act. Every standing 
committee may employ not to exceed 
10 employees. Our committee has 10 
employees. Actually we have not used 
all of the $88,600. We turned -back a 
part of it. 

Mr.ELLENDER. Why was it not used 
for the purposes for which the commit- 
tee was created? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, It was impossible 
to do so. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Why? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. This year we 
turned back $16,002.74, the unused por- 
tion of the $88,600. Our reason for 
being unable to use it for other purposes 
is that it is limited to the uses prescribed 
under the Legislative Reorganization 
Act, namely, for the employment of 10 
persons, and doing the work the com- 
mittee was created to do. If we need 
additional personnel for our staff, we 
cannot pay them out of that fund, but 
must come to the Senate t» request ad- 
ditional funds, as practically every 
standing committee of the Senate does. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I noticed from the 
report submitted a while ago by the £en- 
ator from Arizona {Mr. Haypen] that 
counsel had been employed with a part 
of the $35,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That did not refer 
to the regular counsel of the committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what the 
report shows. I am wondering why it 
is that counsel could not be employed 
under the $88,645 allotted to the com- 
mittee for its standing expenses. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is a reason. 
We have 10 positions which can be filled 
by the committee under the regular ap- 
propriation, and all of those 10 places 
are filled in connection with the per- 
formance of various duties which are 
required to be performed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Why could not 
those employees perform the duties 
which are now to be done, and which 
underlie the present request? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They perform 
those duties so far as they can, but ad- 
ditional personnel is often needed. I 
cannot quite understand why the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana raise; this question 
with reference to the Small Business 
Committee, and not with reference to 
every other committee of the Senate, 
which comes to the Senate to request 
funds in exactly the same way- 

Mr.ELLENDER. For exactly the rea- 
son that the Small Business Committee 
is not in the same category as standing 
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committees. The Small Business Com- 
mittee was established more or less to in- 
vestigate, whereas a standing committee 
such as the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry or the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce or any other 
standing committee is to handle legisla- 
tion. The Small Business Committee 
does not handle legislation, it is an in- 
vestigatory committee, and for the life 
of me I cannot understand why it is that, 
with the 10 employees the committee has 
on the payroll, it cannot get them to do 
the work the committee has in mind in 
requesting additional funds for the em- 
ployment of additional help. That is 
what I am unable to understand. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, I do not 
agree with what the Senator from Loui- 
siana says, that the sole function of the 
Small Business Committee is to investi- 
gate. Its function goes far beyond that. 
It is required to make a continuing study 
of the problems confronting small busi- 
ness and to make recommendations as to 
the manner in which those problems can 
be solved. What our committee does not’ 
do is to report proposed legislation to the 
floor of the Senate. 

By the way, let me invite the Senator's 
attention to the point that whereas 
every standing committee is allowed, out 
of the funds appropriated to it, to pay 
for its telephone messages, telegraph 
messages, stationery, supplies, and so 
forth, that is not true of our committee. 
We have to pay for those things out of 
extra funds. 

Mr. ELLENDER. For what purpose 
would the committee use the extra $10,- 
000? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. For reporting, 
travel, and things of that kind; but we 
cannot use it for the payment of the 
items which I have mentioned. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Did the committee 
itself use that $10,600? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Yes. Our commit- 
tee is located in the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission building. There is 
no space in the Senate Office Building 
for it, and there has been no space for it 
since the committee was established. We 
have two telephone extensions from the 
Capitol switchboard. We have to pay 
for that telephone service. We have 
some expenses which standing commit- 
tees do not have. 

Let me point out the fact that Con- 
gress increased last year the pay of all 
employees by approximately 10 percent, 
but it did not increase the amount of 
money to be made available to pay those 
employees. , 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will this money be 
used for that purpose? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Approximately $1,- 
600 will be used for that purpose. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is that to pay sums 
due the regular employees? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No, not at all. 
That would come out of the $88,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what I 
thought. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. When the law was 
enacted, it was made retroactive to July 
1. It took $1,600 to catch up, and, of 
course, it will take some extra money to 
keep us going until January 1. We have 
to pay members of the staff at the in- 
creased rate. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Has the Senator 
available, or, if not, will he furnish us 
for the record a list of employees, their 
pay, and how he contemplates using the 
regular $88,645, together with a state- 
ment of how he contemplates spending 
the money he is now seeking? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. As a matter 
of fact, we made that information avail- 
able to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. So far as listing the em- 
ployees is concerned, the Senator knows 
we do that twice a year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Am I to understand 
that the amount which the Senator is 
now requesting will cover all expendi- 
tures for this fiscal year? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. I 
want to make clear that the Senate Small 
Business Committee is an agency of the 
Senate. We try to respond to requests 
made by Members of the Senate. Let 
me illustrate that. I could give the Sen- 
ator dozens of examples; but, just before 
Congress adjourned, we received a letter 
from the two Senators from Florida, 
pointing out a very acute situation in 
their State involving processors of alu- 
minum. They had been informed and 
believed that certain airplane mantfac- 
turers were overstocking aluminum, and 
we were asked to inquire into it. That 
was done during the recess. It necessi- 
tated a staff member going to Los An- 
geles and actually going into a manufac- 
turing plant and checking what they had 
on hand and a report was issued. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Why could not that 
service have been performed by the agen- 
cy which deals with the allocation of 
aluminum? The committee could go 


out of its way and do a great deal of 


service of that kind, but I am wonder- 
ing why it is that the agency in charge 
could not render that service to the Sen- 
ators from Florida or to any other Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. They could, but the 
Senator knows that we do not always 
rely on statements given by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for instance, but 
prefer to make an independent study. 
The Senator from Louisiana does not 
rely completely on facts supplied by Gov- 
ernment agencies; he makes studies in 
order to obtain first-hand information. 
We try to do that so as to meet the re- 
quests and demands of citizens. I do 
not believe there is any committee of the 
Senate which has been more careful in 
handling funds than has the Small Busi- 
ness Committee. I think that is borne 
out by the fact that we effected a saving 
of $16,000. It would have been more 
than that if it had not been for the 
increase in pay. We keep our records up 
to date and invite inspection at any time 
anyone wants to inspect our records. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
envision a similar or greater saving dur- 
ing the current year? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. On the regular ap- 
propriations? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. With the excep- 
tion of the increased pay. I certainly 
think we may be able to effectuate a 
similar saving. I am as anxious es is 
the Senator from Louisiana to see that 
not a single dollar is spent unneces- 
sarily. 


Mr. ELLENDER. My distinguished 
friend appeared before a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations to 
obtain $75,000 in addition. I see that 
he has been successful in getting $60,000. 
I hope, since the Senator has stated to 
us that he is very careful about expendi- 
tures, that he will try to reduce the 
number of employees so that during the 
next fiscal year he will try to live within 
the $88,000, or whatever amount is 
allotted. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall make every 
effort to do so. When I made the pres- 
entation to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, I explained that I was doing so at 
the direction of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, which felt that all 
appropriations should come through the 
Appropriations Committee rather than 
through the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. I am sure the Senator 
remembers that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my objection. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I have listened 
very carefully to the able Senator from 
Louisiana. When the Small Business 
Committee comes before the Committee 
on Appropriations for an appropriation, 
it is different from a special committee 
which is not of a semipermanent nature 
and which goes directly to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, but it 
is considered as more of a standing com- 
mittee. We heard the evidence and 
made the appropriation in good faith. 
We expect committees to live within 
their appropriations, and it is discon- 
certing, to say the least, for a special 
committee to come before the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration asking 
for further appropriations. We might 
as well not have had hearings and made 
a report. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Committee on 
Appropriations itself could determine 
what sums of money were needed. It 
was not alone the Small Business Com- 
mittee, but the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and other committees 
carry on investigations, and they knew 
the investigations would last during the 
year. But the committee, as a matter 
of principle, decided not to pass this 
back to the Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do not believe that 
matter was passed back to the Small 
Business Committee. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That was done with 
all of them that were before the com- 
mittee. There were several requests 
from the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration made by the late Senator 
Wherry and myself. For instance, there 
was the Committee on Investigation of 
Expenditures in the Interior Depart- 
ment. We know, to begin with, that that 
committee is likely to ask for more than 
the regular amount of money, because it 
employs investigators throughout the 
entire year. Knowing that, it was our 
contention, and it was the view of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
would allow a sufficient amount for that 
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committee to enable it to do its work and 
recommend its appropriation, and be 
done with it, so that the committee would 
not be coming back for more money. 

Mr. ER. Mr. President, the 
point made by the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire is that represent- 
atives of the committee appeared before 
the subcommittee and made a request 
for the amount which has been referred 
to, and the subcommittee turned the re- 
quest down. But the Committee on 
Rules and Administration recommends 
that they be allowed the amount. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will the Senator say 
that we should not allow any money to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments? They also had 
a matter which was considered before 
the Senator’s subcommittee, and their 
request was denied. 

Mr. ELLENDER. They never asked 
for the additionalsum. They merely re- 
ceived from our committee the regular 
appropriation, and it was not contem- 
plated that they would get any more. 
The Small Business Committee made a 
showing before our subcommittee, but 
we turned down their request. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Committee on 
Rules and Administration sent them to 
the Senator’s subcommittee to make 
their request, because we knew they 
would ask for more money. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The effect is that 
they are bypassing the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
going to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration to get their relief. 

Mr. HAYDEN. They were not turned 
down because they did not make a proper 
showing, but were turned down on prin- 
ciple, as I understand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the consideration of the res- 
olution? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask my distinguished friend if 
this matter may not go over for a day or 
two, so that I may examine into it. I 
have not studied it as I would like to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly I have no 
objection. I shall file the report at this 
time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will go to the calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest) : 

S. 2348. A bill to amend the procedure of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; 

S. 2349. A bill to extend to common Car- 
riers by motor vehicle the long- and short- 
haul provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Act; 
S. 2350. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act by placing with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the function 
of fixing compensation for emergency car 
service; 

S. 2351. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act by requiring that considera- 
tion be given to the investment in all types 
of transportation providing similar service 
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in the issuance of certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity authorizing new rail, 
motor, or water service or extensions of 
such services; 

S. 2352. A bill to establish annual license 
fees for services rendered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; 

S. 2353. A bill to extend the records and 
reports provision of the Interstate Commerce 
Act to persons furnishing locomotives; and 

S. 2354. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act by requiring the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to consider, in stock 
modification plans, the assets of controlled 
or controlling stockholders; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for 
himself and Mr. BRICKER): 

S. 2355. A bill to establish the finality of 
contracts between the Government and com- 
mon carriers of passengers and freight sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest): 

S. 2356. A bill to authorize the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to make mandatory 
the installation of certain railroad commu- 
nication systems; 

8.2357. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to restrict the application of 
the agricultural and fish exemption for 
motor carriers; 

S. 2358. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act by establishing certain rules 
for the operation of irregular common cars 
riers by motor vehicle; 

S. 2359. A bill to remove the limitation 
from the right of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to suspend, change, or revoke 
certificates, permits, or licenses issued to 
motor carriers, for willful failure to comply 
with the Interstate Commerce Act or orders, 
rules, or regulations promulgated there- 
under; 

S. 2360. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to increase the amounts of 
securities issued by motor carriers without 
regulation by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; 

S. 2361. A bill to require the supervision, 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, of 
the operations of contract carriers; and 

S. 2362. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to restrict certain operations 
of private carriers by motor vehicle, and the 
leasing of vehicles; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for 
himself and Mr. Bricker) : 

8. 2363. A bill to establish maximum di- 
mensions and weights for motor vehicles 
operating subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest): 

S. 2364. A bill to authorize the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to revoke or amend, 
under certain conditions, water-carrier cer- 
tificates and permits; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for 
himself and Mr. Bricker) : 

S. 2365. A bill to authorize the Bureau of 
Public Roads to conduct an investigation 
to determine the portion and type of public 
road taxes which should be assessed against 
various types and weights of motor vehicles; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest): 

S. 2366. A bill to amend section 203 (b) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. NIXON: 
S. 2367. A bill for the relief of Donald 


Hector Taylor; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

S. 2368. A bill for the relief of Lee Wing 

Bew; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 2369. A bill to authorize the issuance of 
@ special series of stamps commemorative 
of the three hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the discovery and naming of Cape 
Cod, Mass.; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 2370. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ivan S. Aylesworth; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

8.2371. A bill for the relief of Ahamad 
Meah; 

S. 2372. A bill for the relief of Sizuko Kato; 
and 

S. 2373. A bill for the relief of the Reverend 
A. E. Smith; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HILL (for himself and Mr, 
SPARKMAN) : 

S. 2374. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion and operation of facilities for experi- 
ments in underground gasification of coal 
and lignite, oil shale, and other carbonaceous 
deposits to promote the national defense 
and increase the energy and chemical re- 
sources of the Nation; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 2375. A bill for the relief of Gylda Ray- 
del Wagner; and 

S.2376. A bill for the relief of Megumi 
Numajiri; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S.2377. A bill for the relief of Anastasia 
John Tsamisis; and 

S. 2378. A bill for the relief of Ruth Duffy 
(Ruth Finger); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEELY (by request) : 

§. 2379. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the practice of veterinary 
medicine in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved February 1, 1907; 

S. 2380. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the regulation of the practice 
of dentistry in the District of Columbia, and 
for the protection of the people from em- 
piricism in relation thereto,” approved June 
6, 1892, and acts amendatory thereof; 

S. 2381. A bill to amend section 86, Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relating to the 
District of Columbia, as amended; 

S. 2382. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to create a revenue in the District 
of Columbia by levying a tax upon all dogs 
therein, to make such dogs personal prop- 
erty, and for other purposes”; 

S. 2383. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to create a board of accountancy for 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved February 17, 1923; and 

S. 2384. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Credit Unions Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2385. A bill for the relief of Filippo Del 
Giudice; and 

S. 2386. A bill for the relief of Maria Neglia, 
Angelo Neglia, and Guiseppe Neglia; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2387. A bill relating to the Reserve com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces of the United 
States; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 2388. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Jeanne Maria Henneth Langlo; and 

S. 2389. A bill for the relief of Sister Louise 
Marie Josephine Belloir; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 2390. A bill to amend section 302 (4) 
of the Soldiers’ and: Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
of 1940, as amended, relating to penalties; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 
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By Mr. BRIDGES: 

§.2391. A bill to authorize promotions 
from apprentice to journeyman in the Gov- 
ernment service to be made on a permanent 
basis, to provide credit for promotion and 
retention purposes for graduate apprentices, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 2392. A bill for the relief of Alejandro 
de la Cruz Hernandez; and 

S. 2393. A bill for the relief of the State 
of New Hampshire and the town of New 
Boston, N. H.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Caroling 
(for himself, Mr. CARLSON, and Mr. 
UNDERWOOD) : 

S. 2394. A bill to repeal the 10-percent 
surcharge on postal cards; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

S.2395. A bill for the relief of Ioannis 
Dimitriou Cohilis; and 

S. 2396. A bill for the relief of Angela Han- 
sard; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAIN: 

S. 2397. A bill for the relief of Forest F. 
McKeever; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

S. 2398. A bill for the relief of Dr. Danuta 
Oktawiec; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. O’CONOR: 

S. 2399. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain land in the State of Mary- 
land to the Disney-Bell Post 66 of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Bowie, Md.; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 2400. A bill to amend the act relating 
to the incorporation of Trinity College of 
Washington, D. C., in order to make the 
archbishop of the Roman Catholic archdio- 
cese of Washington an ex-officio member 
and chairman of the board of trustees of 
such college; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

S. 2401. A bill for the relief of Albert Jacob 
Lott; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

§. 2402. A bill to relieve Federal depart- 
ments, agencies, and institutions from the 
duty to purchase the products of Federal 
Prison Industries when there is an unem- 
ployment problem in the private industry 
which produces the product to be purchased; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

S. 2403. A bill to prohibit hunting, trap- 
ping, and fishing on public lands in violation 
of State or territorial laws; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. RoBertson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate he:ding.) 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 

S. 2404. A bill to prohibit justices and 
judges of the United States from perform- 
ing nonjudicial governmental functions; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Burier of Mary- 
land when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for Mr. Mc- 
CARRAN) : 

S. 2405. A bill for the relief of Jose Maria 
Martinez y Garcia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. J. Res. 114. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the issuance of a special series of stamps 
commemorative of the late Dr. Daniel David 
Palmer, of Iowa, the founder of chiropractic: 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS (for himself and 
Mr. UNDERWCOD) : 

S. J. Res. 115. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake to be formed by the waters im- 
pounded by the Wolf Creek Dam in the State 
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of Kentucky as “Lake Cumberland”; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 
By Mr. CAPEHART: 

8. J. Res, 116. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1952, General Pu- 
laski’s Memorial Day for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. : 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 

8. J. Res. 117. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to prohibit members and for- 
mer members of the Federal judiciary from 
holding elective public office; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Butter of Mary- 
land when he introduced the above joint 
resolution, which appear under a separate 
heading.) 





POLITICS AND THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I send to the desk for appropriate 
reference a bill and a joint resolution. 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
address the Senate briefly in explanation 
thereof. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Maryland may proceed. 
How much time does the Senator desire? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I shall 
occupy about 3 minutes, Mr. President. 

Today I am introducing proposed leg- 
islation to tie down, once and for all, 
the principle that the judiciary should 
hold itself aloof from partisan politics. 

My approach to the subject is double- 
barreled. First, Iam introducing a joint 
resolution calling for an amendment to 
the Constitution which would prohibit a 
member of the Federal judiciary from 
running for any political office until 
5 years after he has resigned from the 
bench. 

My reason for proposing such an 
amendment is to relieve the members of 
’ the Supreme Court and the other Federal 
courts of the land from all »litical pres- 
sure. I believe that once a man has be- 
come a member of the judiciary he 
should devote his entire thought toward 
serving that branch of our Government 
without the slightest intimation that he 
might some day divest himself of his 
judicial robe to assume a different role 
in his country’s Government. I think 
this is a necessary proposal in order to 
protect the judiciary from any hint that 
it might be seeking public favor. 

My proposal should in no way be taken 
as a reflection on any member of the 
present judicial system. It is a matter 
of principle with me and not a matter 
of personality. 

Of course, the most outstanding case 
concerning a member of the judiciary 
becoming involved in partisan politics 
while serving on the bench revolved 
around the distinguished jurist Charles 
Evans Hughes. 

Students of history are acquainted 
with the fact that, after his appoint- 
ment to the Court in 1910, an effort was 
made to draft him as a Presidential can- 
didate in 1912. He absolutely refused to 
allow his name to be used in the cam- 
paign and said he would not accept the 
nomination if his supporters were suc- 
cessful in obtaining it for him. 
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At that time, Charles Evans Hughes 
said: 

The highest service that I can render in 
this difficult situation is to do all in my 
power to have it firmly established that a 
Justice of the Supreme Court is not available 
for political candidacy. The Supreme Court 
must be kept out of politics, 


However, as Senators know, 4 years 
later, when Mr. Hughes was nominated 
at the Republican Convention, he ac- 
cepted the nomination, resigned his post 
on the bench, and entered wholehearted- 
ly into the campaign. 

I believe that Charles Evans Hughes 
was right in 1912 and wrong in 1916. I 
believe a number of other true Amer- 
icans will join me in this belief. 

The attack launched against the 
Supreme Court by Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, during which time he at- 
tempted to pack the Court, clearly 
showed the danger of mixing the judi- 
ciary with politics. 

This question is one that is important 
to every American. It is doubly impor- 
tant to the lawyers of the Nation. I have 
talked with some of the leading members 
of the bar in Maryland who believe as I 
do, that we should now, before it is too 
late, establish the principle that men 
selected for the judiciary should conse- 
crate themselves to that important job 
without having any other pressure 
placed upon them. 

The Federal bench in this country is 
the last resort of free men for justice, 
and it should be kept unhampered to do 
its important duty. 

The second approach to this problem 
which I am making today is a bill to pre- 
vent any member of the judiciary from 
accepting any outside position while he 
is a member of the Court. I think it is 


timely that this subject be acted upon: 


now. It is fresh in our minds that Judge 
Thomas F. Murphy, of New York, re- 
cently declined an invitation from the 
President of the United States to step 
down from the bench to take over the 
job of clearing corruption from the 
executive branch of the Government. 

I admire Judge Murphy for his deci- 
sion. I do not believe that our judges 
should be called upon to play roles in 
the political arena while they are serving 
the jealous goddess of justice. 

It is conceivable that at some time in 
the future, when a similar request is 
made, we may not find a man of the cali- 
ber and stamina of Judge Murphy to 
receive such a request, and the judiciary 
will be dragged from its pedestal. 

There have been a number of cases 
in which members of the judiciary have 
been snatched from the bench and 
thrown into situations which have not 
done credit to the principles of our sys- 
tem of government. 

I hope to put a stop to such practices 
through the legislation which I am intro- 
ducing today. If we want to remain 
free, we must keep our judiciary free. 

The bill and joint resolution, intro- 
duced by Mr. Butter of Maryland, were 
read twice by their titles, and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, as 
follows: 

S. 2404. A bill to prohibit justices and 
judges of the United States from perform- 
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ing nonjudicial governmental functions; 
and 

8. J. Res. 117. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to prohibit members and for- 
mer members of the Federal judiciary from 


holding elective public office. 





PROHIBITION OF HUNTING, TRAPPING, 
AND FISHING ON PUBLIC LANDS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill, and ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for 2 minutes to explain it 
to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and without objection, the Senator from 
Virginia may proceed. 

The bill (S. 2403) to prohibit hunting, 
trapping, and fishing on public lands in 
violation of State or Territorial laws, in- 
troduced by Mr. RoBEerTson, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the title of this bill is “To prohibit hunt- 
ing, trapping, and fishing on public lands 
in violation of State or Territorial laws.” 

When representatives of the 13 States 
met in convention in Philadelphia in 
1787 to frame a Constitution and form a 
more perfect Union, no subject was more 
earnestly debated and seriously con- 
sidered than was that of the powers to 
be conferred upon the new Central Gov- 
ernment. There was not a State repre- 
sented at that convention that was not 
jealous of its own sovereignty. There 
was not present the representative of a 
State who wanted to see a new govern- 
ment created which could automatically 
expand its powers to the possible point 
of destroying the component States. 

We are all familiar with the settle- 
ment of this country, and we know that 
the settlers who came here were fed up 
with the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings, under which the king would have 
the best hunting and fishing, and what 
he did not want went to the barons and 
the nobles, or the man on horseback. 
The man on foot, sometimes now called 
the “one-gallus” man, had no rights to 
hunt and fish. He was supposed to spend 
all his time working in order that the 
privileged class that was booted and 
spurred might more conveniently ride 
him. Therefore the settlers who came 
to a virgin country to have greater per- 
sonal freedom decided from the first that 
the new freedom would include equal 
hunting and fishing rights. When States 
were created title to wildlife was vested 
in the State in trust for all the people. 
No one can contend, therefore, that the 
representatives of the States in Phila- 
delphia framing the Constitution ever 
contemplated giving to the Federal Gov- 
ernment right, title, and interest in up- 
land game and inland fish; but that is 
what the Federal Government now claims 
in many instances. 

My distinguished friends, the Senators 
from North Carolina, will vividly recall 
the issue over the illegal killing of deer 
in the Pisgah National Forest in North 
Carolina, which created such a furor in 
the States in which there were State 
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forests that the States worked out a 
gentleman’s agreement with the Forest 
Service, and it was agreed that there- 
after State hunting and fishing laws 
should be recognized in all these forests; 
and that was proper. 

In recent years, however, we have 
found military commanders in Virginia, 
North Carolina, and other States who 
claim that they have the right to hunt 
and fish in the military areas, that they 
do not have to recognize any State 
hunting and fishing laws, that they are 
supreme, and that they can do as they 
please. 

Mr. President, I am introducing a bill 
to preserve for the States of this Union 
their historic control of wildlife—one of 
the halimarks of our democracy. Under 
its provisions all hunting and fishing on 
Federal areas must be in accordance with 
the law of the State in which the area 
is located. 

The bill does not provide that any area 
shall be open to hunting and fishing 
where the Federal authorities do not 
want that done. It does provide that 
there shall not be a privileged class 
which can hunt out of season and vio- 
late hunting and fishing laws, and that 
if there is to be any hunting, fishing, or 
trapping, it shall be done in accordance 
with State laws. 

Mr. President, the bill has been 
endorsed by every State and fish and 
game and conservation department in 
the United States. It has been endorsed 
by the Izaac Walton League, and by 
numerous other wildlife agencies. 

Some may say, ““Why bring up a mat- 
ter so trivial as a little hunting on a 
military reservation?” That may be 
trivial, but the deliberate flouting of a 
State law cannot be considered to be 
trivial. The undermining of its funda- 
mental doctrine of equality for all and 
special privileges for none can never be 
trivial. 

Mr. President, I hope the committee to 
which the bill may be referred will 
promptly give it consideration. 


LEGAL HALF HOLIDAY ON ELECTION 
DAYS 


Mr. MURRAY (for himself and Mr. 
Ecton) submitted the following con- 
current resolution (S. Con, Res. 54), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that that portion from 
12 noon to midnight of the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November (election 
day) in the year 1952 and in each second 
year thereafter should be observed as a legal 
half holiday in each State of the United 
States in which such day is not observed as 
a legal holiday. The President is authorized 
to communicate this declaration to the gov- 
ernor of each such State and request that 
appropriate action be initiated to effect the 
observance in such States of such day as a 
legal half holiday. 


PHILIP C. JESSUP 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the junior Senator from 
— Utah [Mr. Bennetr], the senior Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Brewster], the junior 
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Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr, Butter], 
the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
“Burter], the Senator from Washington 
itMr. Carn], the senior Senator from In- 
~ diana (Mr. CapeHart], the junior Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Caruson], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], the 
~ Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DurF], the senior Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. DworsHak], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Ecton], the Senatcr from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], the junior 
“Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HEN- 
DRIcKsON], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
‘HICKENLOOPER], the junior Senator from 
‘Indiana [Mr. JENNER], the Senator from 
~Missouri [Mr. Kem], the senior Senator 
~from California {Mr. Know.anp], the 
senior €enator from North Dakota [Mr, 
“LANGER], the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin {Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Matone], the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr.'Mar- 
TIN], the Senator from Colorado [Mr, 
MILLIKIN], the Senator from South Da- 
kota {Mr. Munpt], the junior Senator 
~from California [Mr. Nrxon], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. SALToN- 
“ STALL], the senior Senator from Kansas 
~(Mr. ScHOEPPEL], the junior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Seaton], the junior 
» Senator from Maine [Mrs. SmItTH], the 
senior Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
SmitH], the senior Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Tarr], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. THye], the senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr, Watkins], the junior Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. WELKER], the junior 
Senator from North Dakota ([Mr. 
~Younc], and the senior Senator from 
~Wisconsin [Mr. W1LEy] I submit for ap- 
propriate reference a resolution, and ask 
unanimous consent that I may take not 
over 3 minutes to explain it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred, and without objection, the 
Senator from New Hampshire may pro- 
ceed. 

The resolution (S. Res. 239), submit- 
ted by Mr. Brinces (for himself and 
other Senators), was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as 
follows: 

Whereas it is the sense of the United 
States Senate that Mr. Philip C. Jessup, 
nominated by the President to be a United 
States delegate to the Sixth General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, presently in ses- 
sion in Paris, docs not command the con- 
fidence of the American people; and 

Whereas the Senate bears in mind the fact 
that, the President having sent the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Jessup to the Senate, an appro- 
priate subcommittee of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee conducted a searching in- 
quiry into the fitness of Mr. Jessup to 
occupy the post, and whereas this subcom- 
mittee made clear its lack of confidence in 
Mr. Jessup by voting to report the nomina- 
tion unfavorably to the full Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee; and 

Whereas the Senate bears in mind the 
fact that the President did not hesitate to 
make Mr. Jessup a delegate by interim ap- 
pointment, following the adjournment of the 
Congress, notwithstanding the fact that Mr, 
Jessup’s nomination was, in substance, re- 
jected: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That since Mr. Jessup presently 
is in Paris, bearing the credentials of the 
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Government of the United States, despite 
the fact that the Senate subcommittee voted 
adversely upon his nomination, that the Sec- 
retary of the Senate is hereby directed, with- 
in 24 hours after the passage of this resolu- 
tion, to transmit to the President of the 
United States this expression of the Senate’s 
conviction that Mr. Jessup does not com- 
mand the confidence of the American people, 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I 
should like to recall to the memory of 
the Senate certain facts in connection 
with the nomination of Philip C. Jessup 
to ke a delegate to the sixth session of 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations now in session in Paris. 

The nomination was received by the 
Senate on September 13, 1851. The sub- 
mittee of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee held an intensive inquiry. 
Open hearings were held for 9 days. The 
inquiry was pursued further by the sub- 
committee in closed session. Testimony 
of eminent and well qualified witnesses 
was received. Mr. Jessup testified three 
times and was questioned at length. 

The nomination aroused such concern 
that in an almost unprecedented action 
55 Members of the House of Representa- 
tives signed a letter to the chairman of 
the Senate subcommittee urging that 
the nomination be rejected. 

As a result of the inquiry, convinced 
of the unfitness of Mr. Jessup, the sub- 
committee voted on October 18, 1951, to 
report the nomination unfavorably to 
the full Foreign Relations Committee. 

In substance, the majority of the sub- 
committee rejected the nomination. It 
was clearly a vote of no confidence. One 
member of the subcommittee observed 
that Jessup is “the symbol of a group 
attitude toward Asia which seems to 
have been proved completely unsound.” 

President Truman, after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, ignored the only offi- 
cial verdict on Jessup’s fitness and ap- 
pointed him as a delegate despite the 
fact that not only did the Senate not 
advise and consent to Jessup’s nomina- 
tion, but, in the only official decision 
taken, voted adversely. That this 
amounts, in effect, to a violation of the 
constitutional relations of the President 
with the Senate, I have no doubt. 

It is believed that the Sixth General 
Assembly of the United Nations will re- 
main in session until about February 15, 
1952. At the present time the Chief 
Delegate of the United States, Warren 
Austin, is at home in the United States 
recovering from an illness. It is cur- 
rently reported that Mr. Jessup will rep- 
resent the United States in the debate on 
Palestine that is expected to start soon 
in the Special Political Committee. 

An official, holding place through in- 
terim appointment, may keep his posi- 
tion for 40 days after Congress convenes. 
Under these circumstances the President 
may, if he insists, retain Mr. Jessup in 
Paris until past the middle of February. 
But it is now expected that the Sixth 
General Assembly will have concluded its 
deliberations before that time. 

Thus, by taking refuge in a techni- 
cality, the President would sustain an 
official in whom the Senate, so far as 
Official action was possible before ad- 
journment, plainly showed they had no 
confidence, 
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At my invitation a group of Republi- 
can Senators are sponsoring the resolu- 
tion which states the lack of confidence 
which the Senate feels in Mr, Jessup. 

In effect this resolution is a request 
that the President recall Mr. Jessup and 
replace him with a man in whom the 
American people have confidence. 

Conscious that there are various Sen- 
ators on both sides of the aisle who may 
feel as we do about the unfitness of Mr. 
Jessup to occupy his present post, we 
would like to invite other Senators, after 
they have read the text of the resolu- 
tion, to join us in its sponsorship. 


ADDITIONAL CLERK FOR MAJORITY AND 
MINORITY LEADERS 


Mr. BRIDGES submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 240), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That in addition to any other 
clerical assistance to which each may be 
entitled, the majority leader and the mi- 
nority leader of the Senate shall each be 
entitled to a clerk to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate at a basic 
rate of $2,520. 


—_———— 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY FOR INVESTI- 
GATION OF RELATIONS WITH INDIANS 
AND INDIAN TRIBES 


Mr. O’MAHONEY submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 241), which 
was referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 


Resolved, That the authority of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, un- 
der Senate Resolution 292, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, agreed to July 13, 1950, and as extended 
by Senate Resolution 32, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, agreed to January 29, 1951, and as 
further extended by Senate Resolution 152, 
Eighty-second Congress, agreed to June 29, 
1951 (to investigate the relations of the 
United States with the Indians and Indian 
tribes), is hereby continued through Janu- 
ary 31, 1953. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY TO INVESTI- 
GATE FUEL RESERVES 


Mr. O’MAHONEY submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 242), which 
was referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 


Resolved, That the authority of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, or 
any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
under Senate Resolution 239, Eighty-first 
Congress, agreed to August 15, 1950, and as 
extended by Senate Resolution 374, Eighty- 
first Congress, agreed to December 21, 1950, 
and as extended by Senate Resolution 33, 
Eighty-second Congress, agreed to January 
29, 1951, and as further extended by cnate 
Resolution 153, Eighty-second Congress, 
agreed to June 29, 1951 (providing for a 
study and investigation of the fuel reserves 
and to formulate a fuel policy of the United 
States), is hereby continued through Janu- 
ary 31, 1953. 


EXTENSION OF EMPLOYMENT OF ADDI- 
TIONAL PERSONNEL FOR COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
Mr. MURRAY submitted the follow- 

ing resolution (S. Res. 243), which was 
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referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare: 

Resolved, That the authority of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, un- 
der Senate Resolution 215, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, agreed to February 9, 1950, authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare to employ one additional staff member 
and one additianal clerical assistant, is here- 
by continued until January 31, 1953. 


ADDITIONAL TEMPORARY PERSONNEL 
AND INCREASE IN EXPENDITURES BY 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE. 


Mr. MURRAY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 244), which was re- 


ferred to the Committee on Labor and 


Public Welfare: 

Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by subsection 1 (1) of 
rule, XXV of the standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, or by sections 134 (a) and 136 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, or 
any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized during the period from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1952, through January 31, 1953, to 
make such expenditures, and to employ upon 
a temporary basis such professional, admin- 
istrative, and clerical personnel as it deems 
advisable. 

SEc. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$249,999, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


INVESTIGATION OF ADMINISTRATION OF 
TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
prepared a resolution requesting that the 
Senate appropriate $50,000 for the pur- 
pose of investigating the Office of Alien 
Property. I am happy to say that the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr, JENNER], 
the Senator from California [Mr. Nix- 
on], and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Kem] have joined with me as cospon- 
sors of the resolution. I submit the res- 
olution for appropriate reference and 
ask unanimous consent that certain 
statements which I have prepared eluci- 
dating the need of it be printed in the 
ReEcorD, together with certain appended 
material. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
statements and other material will be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The resolution (S. Res. 245), submit- 
ted by Mr. WiLey (for himself, Mr. Kem, 
Mr, JENNER, Mr. Nixon, and Mr. Fercu- 
son), was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized and directed 
to make a full and complete investigation 
and study of the administration of the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act during the period 
from December 18, 1941, to the present for 
the purpose of determining whether or not 
during such period— 

(1) the most efficient procedures have 
been used for the prompt and equitable 
adjudication of claims under such act; 

(2) the administration of business enter- 
prises and property under such act has been 
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carried on in an efficient and financially 
sound manner; 

(3) sound policies have been used in the 
appointment and employment of personnel 
to administer such act, and in the obtain- 
ing of various services for business enter- 
prises and property being administered 
under such act; 

(4) the liquidation of business enter- 
prises and property has been carried on in 
@ prompt, equitable, and competitive man- 
ner; 

(5) every reasonable and proper effort has 
been made to maximize the funds to be 
made available to the War Claims Fund for 
payment of claims of former civilian intern- 
ees and prisoners of war, as well as other 
categories of claimants; 

(6) proper consideration has been given 
in such administration to the promotion of 
healthy competition in American industry; 
and 

(7) scientific and technical discoveries and 
technological advances have been made 
available to the public on the widest pos- 
sible basis that is consistent with the afore- 
mentioned objectives. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with such recommendations 
as it may deem advisable, to the Senate at 
the earliest practicable date, but not later 
than the date 6 months after the approval 
of this resolution. 

Sec.3. For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion, the committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to em- 
ploy upon a temporary basis such technical, 
clerical, and other assistants as it deems 
advisable. The expenses of the committee 
under this résolution, which shall not exceed 
$50,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


The statements and other material 
submitted by Mr. WILEy are as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

I am submitting today on behalf of my- 
self and four of my colleagues—all great in- 
vestigators—a resolution to direct the Senate 
Judiciary Committee to appoint a subcom- 
mittee to make a 6-month review of the 
Office of Alien Property. 

My associates—the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Kem] who has battled so ably 
against corruption, the junior Senator from 
California [Mr. Nixon} who has done such 
a splendid job in both Senate and House in- 
vestigations, the junior Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. JENNER] whose courage and enter- 
prise in the fight for integrity are so well 
known, and the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Percuson] whose tremendous fac- 
ulty for intensive analyses of wrong-doing 
has won him deserved Nation-wide prestige, 
feel as I do—that it is in the public interest 
to scrutinize the activities of that immensely 
powerful agency. 

A review of it will provide an illuminating 
case history of what happens when Govern- 
ment gets into private business. It will pro- 
vide a case history of what has happened to 
a half-billion dollars in former enemy-ownea 
assets—properties, patents, copyrights, com- 
panies, and so forth. 


INVESTIGATION SHOULD BE NONPARTISAN 

Partisan politics has no place and should 
have no place in this investigation, any 
more than partisan politics should have had 
any place in the internal operation of the 
OAP and its various vested corporations. 

On the contrary, I feel that anything such 
as this which involves a great trusteeship, 
anything which involves such vast sums of 
money, anything which involves the rightful 
claims of former United States prisoners of 
war who were so brutally maltreated by the 
enemy and who were denied elementary 
food, health, housing standards while they 
were in enemy custody—that anything of 
this nature should have been to the greatest 
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extent above partisan politics. I say that 
very sincerely, although I am well aware of 
the political realities of these times. 

However, look back at the record of past 
years, and you will see how many fine Demo- 
crats have been in the forefront of question- 
ing various policies of the Office of Alien 
Property. For example, you will note vari- 
ous very pointed questions asked in hearings 
of the House Appropriations Subcommittee 
down through the years. You will note how, 
in May 1950, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], although not a 
member of the Senate Banking Committee, 
came and devoted considerable time in ques- 
tioning a nominee concerning patent and 
other policies in that agency. (And I might 
mention the nominee, a very able, exceed- 
ingly competent individual, was subsequently 
confirmed.) 


DEMOCRATS HAVE INDICATED SYMPATHY WITH 
OBJECTIVES 


I have, in recent days, taken up the matter 
of the proposed investigation of whe Office of 
Alien Property with numerous Members on 
the majority side of the aisle, and I am glad 
to say that they have received my sugges- 
tions most graciously and have evidenced 
their keen awareness that the proposed in- 
vestigation is meritorious, is not intended for 
muck-raking as such, is intended as a review 
of principies and policies, is not intended as 
@ political football and must not be so 
utilized. 


INVESTIGATIONS ARE COSTLY, TIME-CONSUMING 


Now, Mr. President, anybody who requests 
an investigation has an obvious responsi- 
bility, I believe, to present facts to justify it. 

Investigations take time and money—Con- 
gress’ time and money, the agencies’ time and 
money. Investigations, in spite of all care- 
ful safeguards devised, may involve innocent 
reputations, the good name of fine companies, 
etc. 

I have always accordingly been exceedingly 
cautious insofar as proposals of an inves- 
tigative mature are concerned. I don’t be- 
lieve that anybody on either side of the aisle 
will dispute my devotion for fairness in this 
respect. 

However, even if there had been no allega- 
tions as to certain irregularities brought to 
my attention, even if there had not been a 
single charge made in letters and reports 
to me, I for one would feel that the very 
nature of the Office of Alien Property, with 
its tremendous powers, its tremendous areas 
of discretion, its tremendous responsibilities 
and possibilities for personal exploitation— 
that such an agency could justify intensive 
study by the Congress. Now, however, that 
I have received the mass of allegations—tips, 
leads, reports—I am even more convinced 
than ever on this point. 

Naturally, at this opening stage, I have 
not been in a position to spell out publicly 
more than a few of the items as to alleged 
irregularities which have come to my atten- 
tion. 

Obviously, at the start of any investiga- 
tion, whether it be the tax, crime or other, 
orly the tiniest fraction of the ultimate in- 
formation comes in, much less, is confirmed 
and confirmable without committee power 
of subpena. I have, as previously indicated, 
been flooded with tips and leads from va- 
rious sources, including very responsible 
sources indeed. 

I have utilized every spare minute of time 
to sift from the reports which I have re- 
ceived, to screen out the mere rumors, the 
messages based on possible pure spite or 
vindictiveness or malice, etc. I had as- 
signed my executive assistant to devote 
every available minute of his time to this 
same process—to interviews, etc., and this 
he has done for weeks and months. 

I have previously publicly reported on 
some of my “tentative” findings. I empha- 
size ‘‘tentative” because no single man could 
be expected to be absolutely sure of the 
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facts in so broad a field as this, so highly 
technical a field at this early stage. 


NEWSPAPERS EMPHASIZE VALUE OF PROOF 


Announcement of these findings has met 
with a tremendous reaction from all over our 
land. 

I have previously publicly referred to nu- 
merous press comments on this over-all sub- 
ject. Yesterday, for example, Mr. Robert 
Allen, the nationally syndicated columnist, 
wrote “the Alien Property Agency * * * 
has been emitting a highly rancid odor for 
a long time.” 

From as far away as Tyler, Tex., the Jan- 
uary 4 issue of the Tyler Morning Tele- 
graph under the headline “School for Scan- 
dal,” stated: 

“A financial statement just issued on op- 
erations since 1942 of the German-owned 
Aniline & Film Corp. reveals that a num- 
ber of big politicians collected lush amounts 
of money. It certainly appears the bene- 
ficiaries could be included in Mr. Truman's 
special-interest category.” 

Now, let me say that the prospect of an 
additional assignment for members of the 
Senate Judiciary is not an enviable one, from 
the standpoint that already our committee 
handles one-third of all the Senate’s legisla- 
tion, plus innumerable nominations, etc. 

From my personal view, as the ranking 
Republican on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and as the ranking Republican on the 
aforesaid Judiciary Committee, I have more 
than enough to try to handle right now. But 
I do feel that it is my duty to look into this 
additional area along with my colleagues and 
to try to find the pertinent facts. 

I am not interested in “getting” anyone, 
harming anyone, protecting anyone, advanc- 
ing any claim; I am not interested in any 
property, dispute or personality; I am only 
interested in compiling the facts and letting 
them speak for themselves—so as to further 
the public welfare. 

Who, if anyone, can dispute that objective? 
Who can gainsay that the public welfare is 
here vitally involved? 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE WILL TAKE UP 
RESOLUTION SHORTLY 


Several days ago, I corresponded with my 
good friend, a man who has borne many great 
legislative burdens here in the Senate, the 
distinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, the honorable Pat McCarran, 
Even though he had only just recently been 
released from a hospital bed after a serious 
illness, he communicated with me with his 
customary promptness, graciousness and 
courtesy, advising me that the issue of the 
resolution would indeed be taken up shortly 
by the Judiciary Committee. 

At that time, I shall present the general 
outlines of what I have in mind for the in- 
vestigation. 

Neither then nor at any time, however, will 
I remove this whole subject from the high 
plane on which I have attempted to establish 
it, namely, a plane devoted to issues and 
principles, rather than to personalities. I 
will not respond in kind to any personal at- 
tacks or smears; I will not stoop to a level of 
personal cross-fire. This issue is too signi- 
ficant to become so enmeshed. I amsure the 
American people will agree with my approach, 

May I say that I had hoped to introduce the 
bill yesterday, Wednesday, January 9, but I 
had to leave for Delaware to fulfill an engage- 
ment which our dear colleague the junior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] 
was unfortunately unable to fulfill because 
of the tragic loss of his wife. 


APPENDED MATERIALS 


The following categories of materials are 
set forth by way of further describing the 
background and necessity for this investi- 
gation: 

1. The full text of the resolution, as co- 
sponsored by the four Senators. 
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2. A background report on the investiga- 
tion which I had released publicly Friday 
afternoon, January 4, 1952. 

3. Excerpts from an article which appeared 
in the American Mercury magazine, almost a 
full 3 years ago. These excerpts, I bo- 
lieve, point up how even then many of the 
same patterns which I have recently criti- 
cized were very much in evidence. 

I have abstracted only those excerpts per- 
taining to principles involved in this field 
and have deleted references critical of any 
particular individual. This is in kecping 
with the approach which I have enunciated 
above. Let the ultimate facts regarding the 
conduct by particular individuals of their 
responsibilities speak for themselves as re- 
gards the record of any particular person. 

4. The text of a letter which I had received 
on January 2, from Hon. Daniel F. Cleary, 
Chairman of the War Claims Commission. 
I had written to him under date of De- 
cember 18 in order to secure an authori- 
tative background, completely up to the 
minute, as regards the prisoner of war pay- 
ment aspect of this problem. Mr. Cleary 
responded, setting forth the various statu- 
tory and statistical facts. He also included 
at my request a statement of the legislation 
now pending before the Congress which 
would further amend the War Claims Act. 

T believe that Mr. Cleary’s report will be 
of deep interest, particularly to American 
ex-prisoners of war and former United States 
civilian internees; but it will be of interest 
too to all other categories of claimants to 
the War Claims Fund. 

Obviously, the Congress, in setting forth 
the statutory basis for claims, faced and faces 
extremely difficult problems. We want to be 
absolutely fair and absolutely careful. We 
want to honor rightful claims and secure 
the rejection of unjustified claims. We want 
to do justice by those who have suffered 
at the enemy’s hand and to his widow and 
his orphan. 





SPECIAL BACKGROUND REPORT ON PROPOSED 
ALIEN PROPERTY PROBE 


(By Senator WILEY) 
WHAT’S THE PROBE ALL ABOUT? 


This is a report to you on one of the most 
important subjects meriting congressional 
investigation, namely, the United States Of- 
fice of Alien Property. In this report, I have 
tried to summarize briefly, precisely what 
my approach has been and will be to this sig- 
nificant problem, 

I am sending this report to the many 
newspapers, magazines, private citizens, 
church organizations, Federal officials, veter- 
ans’ groups, and others who have kindly ex- 
pressed their interest in this subject. Let 
me at the very start express my thanks for 
the many endorsements of this proposed 
probe which have already flooded into my 
office. 

INVESTIGATION RESOLUTION 


On the first day for introduction of legis- 
lation in the second session of the Eighty- 
second Congress, I shall introduce a bill for 
a complete investigation of the Office of 
Alien Property. I shall do so in order to an- 
swer this basic question, “How has that 
agency, and its predecessor, handled its 
trusteeship responsibility since the start of 
the Second World War?” 

“Have the agency and its officials (to- 
gether with the officials whom it has ap- 
pointed to manage or otherwise serve the 
various corporations and other property con- 
trolled by that agency)—have they served 
as efficient, honest stewards of the assets of 
the American people? Have they served the 
public welfare or merely their own welfare?” 


REPORTS OF FLAWS IN TRUSTEESHIP 


A great many reports from responsible 
sources have come to me questioning that 
trusteeship, that stewardship. A great many 
messages in person, by phone, by letter, by 
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memoranda, signed and unsigned, have indi- 
cated that the time is overdue for the United 
States Congress to investigate this agency. 
Even individuals now in the Office of Alien 
Property and formerly in that Office, indi- 
viduals in the controlled (1. e., vested) cor- 
porations and formerly in those vested cor- 
porations, have told me in effect: 

“Senator WILEY, as a United States Senator, 
you have a duty to urge your colleagues to 
take a thorough look-see into that agency. 
You will find plenty there that will not stand 
the light of day. It is obvious that any en- 
tity with such vast authority and powers as 
this agency is possibly subject to grave mis- 
management, to considerable favoritism, to 
the use of public office for strictly private 
gain, and for the private gain of friends on 
the inside and on the outside.” 


IMMENSE ASSETS 


Under the Office of Alien Property (which 
I will refer to hereafter as OAP) have been 
$505,000,000 in assets (formerly owned by 
enemy aliens), and of that amount, $296,- 
000,000 remain and $209,000,000 have been 
disposed of. 

Some 55 active companies are now report- 
edly controlled by the Alien Property Office, 
and 16 of them have assets in excess of 
$1,000,000 each. 

The patent and copyright section alone 
has over 23,000 seized patents and over 500,- 
000 copyrights. Many of these patents, 
trade-marks, and copyrights have an im- 
mense value which cannot be estimated. In 
many instances, a single patent belonging to 
a single vested corporation can possibly hold 
the key to an entire industry today and in 
the years to come—a key to millions of dol- 
lars of profit, a key to American health, liv- 
ing standards, national defense, etc. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


A great many obscure activities of that 
agency have aroused tremendous suspicion. 
Various experts say in private messages to 
me that certain fees which have been granted 
have not been really deserved; that certain 
personnel and legal appointments have not 
been justified from the public’s standpoint, 
etc. There has been a tremendous behind- 
the-scenes policy fight, for example, as re- 
gards the policy of releasing what are called 
captive patents of key vested corporations, 

In the instance of the Schering Corp., 
which holds the key to the American hor- 
mone industry, a great many announcements 
have been made by the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty as to prospective sale, but somehow, the 
sale strangely never seems to come off. Why? 

Several United States Senators and Rep- 
resentatives have at various times questioned 
the policies of the OAP, e. g., Senator Pau. 
DoveGtas, Democrat of Illinois, Senator Dick 
Nrxon, Republican of California, my col- 
league, Senator Joz McCartxHy, etc. 


SENATOR WILEY’S INTEREST—SIX REASONS 


I am interested in the Alien Property Of- 
fice from many standpoints: 

First, as the ranking Republican on the 
United States Judiciary Committee, it is part 
of my continuing responsibility, along with 
my colleagues, to review the activities of the 
United States Department of Justice and its 
component units, of which the Alien Prop- 
erty Office is one. It is part of my respon- 
sibility to review the adequacy of the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act, which deals in part 
with the liquidation of former enemy alien- 
owned assets. 

Second, I am particularly interested be- 
cause the basic War Claims Act of 1948 was 
written during my chairmanship of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee during the Re- 
publican Eightieth Congress. You will see 


further reference to this act below. 

Third, I am interested in this agency as the 
present chairman of the Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Patents, Trade-marks and Copy- 
right Law. As I have mentioned, the battles 
over patents are one of the most crucial 
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phases of the entire behind-the-scenes alien 
property story. 

Fourth, I am interested in this matter as 
the ranking Republican on the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. Obviously, the 
handling by this agency, OAP, of its juris- 
diction involves important questions of for- 
eign policy, particularly in relation to Ger- 
many and Japan. 

Fifth, I am interested in it from the 
standpoint of a former member of the United 
States Senate Crime Investigating Commit- 
tee. I have long learned to detect what I 
regard as signs of questionable dealings, be- 
hind-the-scenes connivance, such as have 
apparently gone on in many instances inside 
this particular agency. Thirty years as a 
practicing lawyer and years as a county dis- 
trict attorney have helped enable me to spot 
strange signs within that agency. 

(I do want to point out, however, that it 
should not be assumed that exactly the same 
patterns of questionable dealings which have 
been unearthed in other congressional in- 
vestigations will be found in this particular 
investigation. The alien property jurisdic- 
tion is a relatively unique one; it is a tre- 
mendously complicated field, requiring the 
most detailed background in _ corporate 
finance, patent laws, cartel arrangements, 
citizenship laws, etc. Moreover, don’t expect 
to find the very same type of activity which 
sent Alien Property Custodian Thomas Miller 
to jail after World War I. The boys seem to 
have learned from that grim experience. 
Current practices seem far more subtle.) 

Lastly, sixth, I am basically interested in 
this agency as a United States Senator who 
believes that all agencies should be held ac- 
countable as trustees of the American peo- 
ple’s assets. Lon’t you believe that, too, my 
friends? Don’t you believe that a healthy 
spotlight on powerful but obscure Federal 
activities can serve a wholesome, construc- 
tive public purpose? I feel sure you do. 


NO PERSONAL OR PARTY AXES TO GRIND 


Now let me say this unequivocally: I hate 
no personal ax to grind for myself or any- 
one else. 

I have no partisan ax to grind. (The fact 
that there has apparently been some partisan 
misuse of authority by that agency does 
not alter the fact that what is needed is a 
nonpartisan, factual, objective review. The 
fact that the vast gravy involved has been 
used in some instances for gravy-train pur- 
poses does not mean that this or any other 
investigation should be made a political foot- 
ball. I feel sure that thinking Democrats, 
like thinking Republicans, will confirm this 
type of factual approach.) 


PHASES TO BE REVIEWED—CHIPS TO FALL WHERE 
THEY MAY 


I therefore suggest that the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee appoint a subcommittee 
to look carefully into as many phases of 
OAP, as can possibly be studied within a 
reasonable period of time, and with a 
modest-sized staff. Such a staff should be 
composed of individuals of unimpeachable 
integrity and ability, men determined like 
the members of the subcommittee itself to 
let the chips fall where they may, to spare 
no wrongdoer no matter how high his con- 
nections. 

The subcommittee should look into— 

1. The management of the assets; 

2. The disposition of the assets; 

8. The personnel appointed in the vested 
enterprises; 

4. The law firms and other outsiders work- 
ing for those enterprises and the fees re- 
ceived; 

5. The results of the management in terms 
of encouraging or not encouraging healthy 
competition throughout the American system 
of free enterprise; 

6. The results in terms of maximizing or 
not maximizing the assets, ultimately to be 
turned over to the war claims fund; and 

7. A great many affiliated questions. 
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PRISONERS OF WAR 


In connection with the war-claims fund, 
I want to point out that already I have re- 
ceived a request from American Ex-Prisoners 
of War, Inc., a national organization of which 
Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright, hero of Cor- 
regidor, is national honorary commander, to 
determine why more money has not been 
turned over to that fund. Out of that fund 
are made payments to various categories of 
claimants such as American ex-prisoners of 
war and civilian internees who suffered cruel- 
ly at the hands of the enemy in prisoner-of- 
ag and internee camps during World War 

I. 


RELIGIOUS GROUPS AFFECTED BY SIZE OF CLAIMS 
FUND 


On October 1, 1951, the Senate passed 8. 
1415 which had been reported out from the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. The purpose of 
that bill (as stated in 8S. Rept. 729) is 
“to authorize payment out of the war-claims 
fund of certain claims of American mis- 
sionaries who aided the American Armed. 
Forces and American civilians beleaguered 
in the Philippines for the damage suffered 
by their welfare institutions of a nonprofit 
nature as a result of combat action in the 
late war.” 

Thus, every individual and organization 
who now has or who will have a rightful 
claim on funds in the War Claims Fund 
should be interested, and is interested, I 
believe in determining whether or not the 
Alien Property Office has maximized the 
assets to be available to that fund. 


SENATOR WILEY’S REQUESTS—SURFACE NOT YET 
SCRATCHED 


7 

Thus far, I have sent several requests to 
the Office of Alien Property for information. 
My basic request was for information on the 
10 largest corporations, including the Gen- 
eral Aniline and Film Corp., a $120,000,000 
concern that is the second largest maker of 
photographic film in the United States. 

Information which has come to me thus 
far relates to the compensation paid by these 
10 corporations, legal fees paid, etc. 

Much information as to expense accounts, 
however, is still to come, in connection with 
many of the enterprises. 

Moreover, a great many other requests 
which I have sent are, as yet, unanswered. 
I intend to ask still more questions in order 
that the facts may be presented on the 
record. 

Naturally, I have weighed carefully each 
request in order not to be arbitrary, in order 
not to require any bookkeeping or other 
clerical work which might not be actually 
necessary in the public interest. 

Let me note that I have barely scratched 
the surface in my questions thus far. 


ANSWERS MUST BE STUDIED BY EXPERTS 


I urge my readers to study the OAP’s 
reports most carefully as they come in. 

You and I know that from general expe- 
rience oftentimes figures from almost any 
source can tell not only an incomplete story, 
but even a misleading one. The fact that 
@ company has made profits is hardly con- 
clusive in itself. Maybe the profits were 
made in spite of rather than because of 
certain policies and personnel. Maybe the 
profits are not nearly as high as they could 
have been, should have been, or were in rela- 
tion to other comparable companies. 

And, too, the fact that higher salaries and 
fees were paid before the Government took 
title to properties than afterward—that fact 
also is not conclusive in itself for a great 
many reasons. 

So let impartial experts analyze these com- 
panies’ records. Let whatever hidden factors 
exist be brought out. Let us see if there has 
been any juggling of the books. 


FAIRNESS TO AGENCY 


I am interested in the principles of this 
problem rather than in personalities as such, 
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Those of my readers who have the oppor- 
tunity might like to look up my previous 
statements in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
On October 17, beginning on pages 13352 and 
A6502, and November 14, beginning on page 
A6931 (as well as a subsequent public re- 
lease of December 14): in each I have point- 
ed out that in no sense can the statements 
which have been made thus far on the Alien 
Property Office be considered as a blanket 
indictment of that agency and of all its 
present and past personnel. 

On the contrary, as I have again and again 
pointed out, a great many patriotic Ameri- 
cans have served selflessly and untiringly in 
the Alien Property Office and in the corpora- 
tions under its control. Often they have 
served at compensation far below that to 
which they were really entitled by their ex- 
perience, their ability, their effort, and by 
comparable rates paid in private industry. 

To such individuals America owes a deep 
vote of thanks. In a great many instances 
the vested enterprises have apparently been 
managed with keen efficiency. 

These are facts on the plus side of the 
ledger. However, there are a very consider- 
able number of indications on the minus 
side of the ledger, on the demerit side. 

The fact that OAP should be studied does 
not mean that all or most of the individuals 
in it now or in it in the past are suspect any 
more than all the 55,000 people in the United 
States Internal Revenue Bureau are suspect. 
Let not the overwhelming mass of honest in- 
dividuals ever be tainted with suspicion be- 
cause of the reported transgressions of a few. 


LONG PENDING LEGAL MATTERS 


The Agency’s affairs are complicated. 
Whether its personnel have, however, done 
everything possible to simplify and expedite 
them remains to be seen, and in many in- 
stances is very much to be doubted. 

Around 60,000 claims have been filed 
against various vested enterprises. Action 
has been completed on only 8,100 of these 
claims. The legal division of the agency is 
faced with over 1,400 legal actions pending 
in the courts, and has settled around 3,400 
of them. 


PRESS COVERAGE—EDITORIALS ENDORSE PROBE 


The press has done its usual fine job of 
covering this subject, both before and after 
my public comments. 

Here for example, are excerpts which ap- 
peared long before my own public statements 
on this issue. They were carried in the 
American Mercury magazine and were writ- 
ten by Mr. Sam Shulsky, assistant financial 
editor of International News Service: 

“Any Socialist who yearns for the day when 
American industry will be nationalized can 
get a sneak preview in the Federal Office of 
Alien Property. The screen to be sure is a 
trifle limited * * * But we can geta 
clear enough picture of confusion, the 
curious mixture of straight business and 
social reform all wrapped up in long stream- 
ers of bureaucratic red tape and colored with 
the big gobs of departmental and personal 
ambition which attend Government ven- 
tures into business. * * * 

“It took the Government two decades to 
clear up the alien property mess after the 
last war. This time the value of the prop- 
erty vested, and the number of different 
items involved, are many t’mes greater.” 

Now here is what the Hartford Courant 
said recently: 

“When Congress gets around to the Office 
of Alien Property * * * the gravy train 
may have plush trimmings. Senator ALEx- 
ANDER WILEY, Reput’ican of Wisconsin, is 
digging into this and has already brought 
some interesting facts to light. On this 
high level of government, of course, the boys 
do not put their hands in the till, but Mr. 
Witey has already found a relationship be- 
tween those who are getting enormous fees 
for services and those who are financial 
pillars of strength for the Democratic Party.” 
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The editorial page of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of Wednesday, December 19, stated: 

“Senator WILEY, of Wisconsin, is pursuing 
lines of inquiry which appear in advance to 
be the most likely to be fruitful in his in- 
vestigation of the Office of Alien Property. 
When he receives the expense accounts of 
lawyers employed by seized firms, he can 
then, for the first time, determine whether 
an excess fee has in effect been hidden in 
them. * * * The alien-property business 
is especially vulnerable for profiteering by 
lawyers and for exploitation by political 
spoilsters, as evidence after the First World 
War showed. * * * It would be a most 
constructive development if out of this in- 
quiry into the Office of Alien Property there 
could come standards which would not only 
be standards to that agency but to other 
agencies of Government as well.” 


PUBLIC’S FURTHER CAREFUL HELP INVITED 


I want to convey heartfelt thanks to the 
many patriotic Americans who have already 
provided me with invaluable information, 
often at considerable risk to their own job 
security. The strict confidence as to: the 
source of the information wrich they gave 
will, of course, be preserved. Further sug- 
gestions by those individuals familiar with 
this agency’s operations are invited. Natu- 
rally, however, what is needed are document- 
ed facts. I am interested, of course, only in 
the truth, not in smears of anyone or any- 
thing. 

CONCLUSION 


Let a complete investigation be made. Let 
us review the mass of tips which I have re- 
ceived, tips which require detailed checking, 
tips, or leads, which I cannot, of course, and 
will not publicly mention at this time. 

Let the hidden record be bared. 

Let the ultimate facts speak for them- 
selves. 

I, for one, will carry on my individual ef- 
forts, come what may, with whatever re- 
sources are available. I had assigned my 
assistant to continue on the basic fact-find- 
ing, fact-collecting task. By continuous 
contacts with him in my Washington office 
while I was in Europe and in Wisconsin, I 
had conveyed instructions and formal in- 
quiries to the Justice Department to keep 
this preliminary investigation spadework 
rolling. And I humbly believe that a help- 
ful preliminary job has now been done. I 
have reported publicly on some of my initial 
findings, e. g., as regards the appointment 
of mystery man Henry Grunewald to the 
Alien Property Office in September 1942, to a 
post which, at least, according to the writ- 
ten job description, could have involved tre- 
mendous potential power. 

But now the really large task remains for 
a duly authorized subcommittee armed with 
full subpena power. 

Let this job be done. 

Let the public learn the full facts to which 
it is entitled. 


A DESCRIPTION OF ALIEN PROPERTY MALADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


(Excerpts from article Case Study of Govern- 
ment in Business, by Sam Schulsky, as 
published in American Mercury, March 
1949) 


Any Socialist who yearns for the day when 
American industry will be nationalized can 
get a sneak preview in the Federal Office of 
Alien Property. The screen, to be sure, is a 
trifle limited. Perhaps only a billion dollars’ 
worth of business in all is involved. But we 
get a clear enough picture of the conifusion, 
the curious admixture of straight business 
and social reform, all wrapped up in long 
streamers of bureaucratic red tape and col- 
ored with the big gobs of departmental and 
personal ambition which attend Government 
ventures into business. 

Despite the best intentions of the office— 
and despite the admitted and very real 
abilities of its top personnel—the Govert- 
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ment’s management of property seized dur- 
ing World War II proves once more (the same 
thing happened after World War I) the old 
adage that “what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business.” Whatever may be said 
against the basic principles of the private 
enterprise system, there can be no denying 
that they are consistent with one another. 
There is a steadiness and purposefulness 
about their operations which government in 
business can never hope to approach. 

Nor can those who argue that business ef- 
ficiecy and profits may well be sacrificed for 
democracy in business gain much comfort 
from the custodian’s handling of seized, or 
vested properties. The record shows that 
Government officials in control of corpora- 
tions use their voting strength against mi- 
norities with all the contempt of a Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt or a Jay Gould. In fact, in 
the case of the OAP the crime is all the more 
glaring because the minority is composed not 
only of rightful owners of a share of the 
business, but of American citizens who pay 
the salaries of the men who tell them to 
“shut up and sit down.” And if regulations 
and theories which this same Government 
advances for the guidance of private indus- 
trialists are ignored or violated by the Gov- 
ernment men in running alien businesses, 
who is there to force a Government man to 
be consistent? 

The Office of Alien Property was created 
in wartime and has been a shuttlecock in 
the battle of Washington practically all its 
life. Persons and departments have been 
fighting for its control ever since it became 
obvious that the country would have to take 
steps to protect itself economically as well 
as militarily. The Treasury Department be- 
gan the operation in 1939 by blocking funds 
of persons or companies it suspected of sid- 
ing with the Germans or Japanese. On the 
day after Pearl Harbor it posted agents at 
every known enemy-owned property in the 
country. Within a matter of days, thousands 
of items running from Japanese idols to 
copyrights on Lili Marlene, and from Puc- 
cini’s music to a multimillion dollar Ger- 
man chemical company, fell into its hands. 

Certainly no other Government agency 
was ever faced with such confusion. To 
make matters worse, interdepartmental con- 
flicts broke out just when the going was 
toughest. The Treasury felt it should con- 
tinue as the custodian of alien property. 
The Department of Justice felt otherwise. 
The last custodian had been a member of 
that division. Furthermore, the Justice De- 
partment reasoned, this was the time to 
step in and break up the international car- 
tels which had flourished since the end of 
World War I, and which had once proved so 
effective in undoing Government efforts to 
keep important industries and patents from 
foreign governments and_ corporations. 
President Roosevelt finally compromised the 
Morgenthau-Biddle tug of war for power and 
patronage by setting up the independent 
office of Alien Property Custodian, with Leo 
T. Crowley, of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, as its first boss. * * * 

Crowley, who took over in the spring of 
1942, had a big job to do. In addition to 
the General Aniline and Film Corp., and 
musical copyrights, he found himself in con- 
trol of such variegated items as more than 
400 corporations, including a 39-percent in- 
terest in a chop suey joint; 53,000 patents, 
70,000 acres of farm land; 500,000 chinchona 
trees; and the royalties to both Alfred Rosen- 
berg’s Myth of the Twentieth Century and 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf. * * * 

The results of the politically inspired kick- 
ing around suffered by Aniline have been 
obvious. The chemical industry shakes its 
head sadly when it talks of the low state to 
which GAF's research staff and facilities have 
sunk while Washington bureaus have fought 
for control. And the balance sheet is no less 
outspoken in its condemnation of politics in 
business. Though GAF naturally shared in 
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the flood of Government orders which domi- 
nated the chemical industry’s affairs during 
the war, its annual income has actually de- 
clined slightly since the Government first 
began to interfere, while those of two com- 
petitors in the same fields of chemicals and 
film—du Pont and Eastman Kodak—have 
more than doubled. GAF, with a business 
volume of $28,000,000 in 1939 and rising to 
$75,000,000 in 1947, saw its profits drop from 
$4,400,000 to $3,300,000. Meanwhile, Kodak, 
rising in volume from $123,000,000 to $351,- 
000,000, advanced its profits from $17,000,000 
to $43,000,000 and du Pont’s net went from 
$50,000,000 to $120,000,000. Neither patron- 
age nor confusion were restricted to the big 
industries vested by the Government. * * * 
What happens to Government rules of con- 
duct for big business when Government 
itself becomes big business? The case of 
American Bemberg and North American 
Rayon corporations, two allied textile com- 
panies, is illuminating. 

For years the Government's Securities and 
Exchange Commission had looked with favor 
on, and even urged, minority representation 
on boards of directors. And to make it pos- 
sible, democratically, it has endorsed the 
slightly gerrymanderish device of cumvla- 
tive voting. This means that minority 
stockholders, instead of casting 1 vote per 
share for each of the, say, 12 directors put 
up by the controlling group, can throw a 
total of 12 votes per share toward the elec- 
tion of 1 director of their own choice. Where 
boards are large and the minority interest is 
united behind a single man, the common 
people have succeeded in electing their rep- 
resentatives to the board of directors. But 
the Alien Property Custodian would have 
none of it. At annual meetings of American 
Bemberg and North American Rayon, the 
minority interest in both companies, run- 
ning to around 40 percent, repeatedly begged 
for a change in the charter which would give 
them the right to elect at least one man 
outside the Alien Property Custodian’s office 
as adirector. The Government men refused. 
They insisted that they would not make any 
changes in the charter which might prove a 
condition against getting the highest pos- 
sible price in any sale of the companies. In 
other words, they said, if a rugged individ- 
ualist of the old corporate school turned out 
to be the successful bidder for the companies, 
this radical, this New Dealish, this social- 
reforming Government of ours would not 
want him to feel that it prejudiced his future 
conduct of the companies by giving the mi- 
norities a voice in their affairs. 

This concern for preserving the salability 
of the property, however, did not quite ex- 
tend to keeping its balance sheet as healthy 
and sleek as it might be. The Government 
bosses blithely took a few million in earnings 
out of the companies’ income for last year by 
refusing to permit them to raise their rayon 
prices along with the rest of the industry. 
American Bemberg and North American 
Rayon, the APC directors said, must serve 
as a good example for the remaining 95 per- 
cent of the rayon business by not raising 
prices and unpatriotically making a lot of 
money. And so at the start of last year, 
when other producers lifted quotations 10 
percent, these two firms were forced to hold 
to the old price until well toward the end of 
the year—until, in fact, the textile industry 
was well along in its conversion from a 
seller’s to a buyer’s market. No one will ever 
know what the eventual buyers of these two 
companies knocked off their bids for the 
millions in reserve cash that were thus lost 
to their treasuries. But the Government's 
arbitrary and inconsistent conduct was suffi- 
cient to cause a blue-ribbon directorate to 
resign en masse and give way to a board 
made up wholly of APC men. 

In resigning, the old board posed some 
questions which might well be asked of the 
APC in the conduct of all its properties—in 
fact, of all Government officials who take 


part in the management of firms in which 
public ownership is also involved. For exam- 
ple: How can a Government employee legal- 
ly or morally serve two masters by sitting on 
a board of directors of a Government-con- 
trolled corporation as a representative of a 
Government bureau, and at the same time 
fulfill the duties of a director sworn to pro- 
tect the interests of all stockholders, small 
as well as large? The answer is, of course, 
that he can't. 

The directors resigning from American 
Bemberg and North American Rayon pointed 
out that the Director of Alien Property had 
also announced that he did “not intend to 
sell the companies to anyone likely to ignore 
certain price and other business restrictions 
which he [wished] to have complied with.” 
This is an attempt at extending Government 
planning into corporate activities even after 
the Government’s interest has ceased. It 
hardly squares with the APC’s refusal to 
grant minority representation on the board 
for fear of offending a future buyer. 

What the APC did manage to accomplish 
by its arbitrary and inconsistent manage- 
ment of these two rayon companies was to 
create confusion in the minds of potential 
buyers, so that bids running anywhere from 
$12,000,000 to $17,000,000 were submitted 
when the companies were finally put up for 
sale. 

More than 100 corporations seized from 
aliens now remain in Government hands. 
In addition there are thousands of trust 
funds, bank accounts, copyrights, and 
patents. It will all take years to clear up. 

Disposition of these properties, like their 
operation, can be expected to turn up many 
contradictions. For the Washington lines of 
force are confusing, and inconsistencies will 
continue in the future as they have in the 
past. Nor will expediency be unknown where 
the Attorney General’s office is not too sure 
of its ground. Thus when General Aniline 
and its chief sales agent, General Dyestuffs, 
were seized, the Government decided to pay 
some owners of the Dyestuffs stock more than 
half a million dollars rather than go to court 
over the question of whether the seizure was 
legal. But the question will not down. Was 
the seizure legal? If so, why the payment? 
If not, where does the alien property law 
give the Government the right to acquire 
securities with the public’s money? 

It took the Government two decades to 
clear up the alien property mess after the 
last war. This time the value of the property 
vested, and the number of different items 
involved, are many times greater. This time, 
too, Government operation is heavily loaded 
with attempts at economic experiment and 
social reform. 

It will take a long peace, indeed, to get the 
job done, within or without the framework 
of private business as we know it today. 


War Ciarms COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., January 2, 1952. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Further reference is 
made to your letter of Deeember 18, 1951, 
requesting certain information relative to 
the activities of the War Claims Commission 
with particular reference to the status of 
the War Claims Fund and the claims of for- 
mer prisoners of war filed pursuant to the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended. 

Punds for the payment of claims presently 
Tecognizable by the War Claims Commission 
and for administrative expenses of the Com- 
mission are derived from the War Claims 
Fund, which is created by section 13 of the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended. The 
War Claims Fund consists of all sums covered 
into the Treasury pursuant to section 39 of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act of October 
6, 1917, as amended. 
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As stated in your letter, the Eighth Annual 
Report of the Office of Alien Property reports 
that the total sum of $90,000,000 had been 
transferred to the Treasury by the Depart- 
ment of Justice (Office of Alien Property) 
for coverage into the War Claims Fund, as 
of March 1951. Subsequent to that date, an 
additional amount of $30,000,000 has been 
so transferred, bringing the total of moneys 
transferred to the Treasury for coverage into 
the War Claims Fund to $120,000,000. The 
table below shows the amounts and dates of 
the transfers to the Treasury: 


$25, 000, 000 


Total transfers to date... 120, 000, 000 


In connection with the receipt, adjudica- 
tion, and payment of claims, the War Claims 
Commission, which has been in operation 
slightly over 2 years, administers sections 
5 (a-e), 6, and 7 of the War Claims Act of 
1948, as amended. 

Section 5 (a-e) authorizes the War Claims 
Commission to pay benefits to civilian Amer. 
ican citizens who were captured by the Im- 
perial Japanese Government on or after 
December 7, 1941, at certain specified Pa- 
cific areas. The detention benefits allowed 
to such prisoners are at the rate of $60 for 
each calendar month during which such per- 
son was at least 18 years of age and at the 
rate of $25 per month for each month during 
which such person was less than 18 years of 
age. 

Section 6 of the act authorizes the War 
Claims Commission to provide compensation 
to members of the military or naval forces 
of the United States who were held as pris- 
oners of war subsequent to December 7, 1941, 
by any government of any nation with which 
the United States has been at war subse- 
quent to such date. Such prisoners of war 
may be compensated at the rate of $1 per 
day for each day on which they were held 
as prisoners and on which the enemy gov- 
ernment or its agents failed to furnish them 
the quantity or quality of food as provided 
by the Geneva Convention of July 27, 1929. 

Section 7 of the War Claims Act authorizes 
the Commission to receive, adjudicate ac- 
cording to law, and provide for the payment 
of any claim filed by any religious organiza- 
tion functioning in the Philippines and af- 
filiated with a religious organization in the 
United States, or particular personnel of 
any such Philippine organization, for reim- 
bursement of expenditures incurred, or for 
payment of the fair value of supplies used 
by such organization or such personnel for 
the purpose of furnishing shelter, food, 
clothing, hospitalization, medicines, and 
medical services, and other relief in the 
Philippines to members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States or to civilian American 
citizens during World War II. 

Statistical information as of December 21, 
1951, relating to the receipt and adjudica- 
tion of claims, is presented below in table 
form: 

I. Claims filed 


Prisoner-of-war claims (sec. 6) 

Civilian-internee claims (sec. 
(a-e) ) 

Religious claims (sec. 7) 


II. Claims processed and their monetary value 
(A) CLAIMS PAID 


Amount 


Number 


Prisoners of war claims_......- 108, 134 |$41, 783, 128. 54 
Civilian internee claims 5,895 | 9, 923, 132. 70 
Religious claims 2 225, 921. 35 


Total claims paid 114, 031 | 51, 932, 182. 59 
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II. Claims processed and their monetary 
value—Continued 


(B) CLAIMS DISALLOWED 


Number Amount 


$567, 621. 60 
5, 817, 519. 36 
486, 950. 50 


Prisoners of war claims_.....-- 1, 469 
Civilian internee claims... 3, 456 
Religious claims ll 


4,926 | 6,872, 091.46 
118, 957 


Total claims disallowed. 
Grand total claims proc- 


III. Estimated value of claims filed 


Actual value of claims paid_. $51, 932, 182. 59 
Value of claims disallowed_. 6, 872,091.46 
Estimated value of claims 
received but not yet ad- 
judicated 45, 259, 093. 19 


104, 063, 367. 24 


IV. Estimated number and value of claims to 
be filed 


Estimated) 
number 
to be filed 
Dec. 21, 
1951, to 
Mar. 31, 
1952 
Prisoners of war_.... 211, 832 62, 168 |$12, 942, 658. 40 
Civilian internees...| 16, 700 300 504, 993. 00 
Religious 269 81 Q) 


ae | re | 


Estimated 
value of ad- 
ditional 
claims 


Estimated value 
of claims not 


yet filed | 13, 447, 651. 40 


| 
~T No estimate made. 

The estimated value of all claims received 
and anticipated is $117,511,018.64. However, 
it is estimated that 77,862 claims approxi- 
mating $25,071,165.96 in amount will be dis- 
allowed. 

Attention is invited to sections 4 and 5 
(f) of the War Claims Act of 1948, as amend- 
ed, which are administered by the Bureau 
of Employees Compensation, Department of 
Labor. The Bureau has estimated that $28,- 
000,000 would be required from the War 
Claims Fund for purposes of payment of 
claims and incident administrative costs. 

With reference to your request for infor- 
mation from the Commission regarding the 
prospects for further serving the interests 
of prisoners of war and internees by any 
additional. compensation, over and above 
the modest rates now available to them, your 
attention is invited to certain bills intro- 
duced in the Eighty-second Congress, which 
if enacted, would amend the War Claims Act 
of 1948, as amended, so as to provide new 
benefits to former prisoners of war or to 
extend the present benefits to additional 
groups of former prisoners of war or civilian 
internees. For your convenience, the en- 
closed table has been prepared indicating 
the number and purpose of these bills. 

Additionally, there is enclosed a copy of 
the preliminary report of the Commission, 
made pursuant to section 8 of the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, on claims arising 
out of World War II which are not com- 
pensable under the act. That report con- 
tains certain recommendations for legisla- 
tion resulting from the preliminary study. 

The Commission has continued its study 
of war claims arising out of World War II 
which are not compensable under the War 
Claims Act, to the end that a more com- 
prehensive report may be made. This sup- 
plemental report is presently being completed 
and will be submitted to the President for 
transmittal to the Eighty-second Congress 
during the second session. It will contain 
recommendations of the Commission relative 
to additional legislation in the field of war 
claims. 


As mentioned above, the source of funds 
for payment of claims recognizable by the 
War Claims Commission and administrative 
expenses of the Commission is the War 
Claims Fund which is derived from funds 
covered into the Treasury pursuant to section 
89 of the Trading With the Enemy Act of 
1917, as amended. The Trading With the 
Enemy Act is administered by the Office of 
Alien Property, Department of Justice. The 
War Claims Commission is an independent 
agency and the law gives it no authority or 
duties relative to the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty. However, the War Claims Commission 
considers that it is under obligation, insofar 
as it may be able so to do, to make certain 
that sufficient funds are available in the 
War Claims Fund to pay claims certified by 
the Commission to the Treasury for payment 
from the fund. Pursuant to that obligation, 
the Commission has from time to time indi- 
cated to the Office of Alien Property that 
a deposit of cash might be advisable to 
prevent a possible shortage of funds. As 
shown by the record of deposits reported 
herein, the Office of Alien Property has com- 
plied with such requests. 

In behalf of the Commission may I express 
our appreciation for your interest in matters 
related to the duties of the Commission. 
The Commission will be pleased to furnish 
to you any additional information which 
may be desired upon your further request. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL F. CLEARY, 
Chairman, War Claims Commission. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS PENDING IN THE 
E:GHTY-SECOND CONGRESS, WHICH PRO- 
POSALS, IF ENACTED, WOULD AMEND THE WAR 
CLarms ACT oF 1948, Aas AMENDED 


. PENDING PROPOSALS WHICH WOULD PROVIDE 
ADDITIONAL BENEFITS, OVER AND ABOVE PRES- 
ENTLY AUTHORIZED BENEFITS 


(A) Benefits for inhumane treatment and 
forced labor 


Senate Bill 


S. 1416: This bill would provide new bene- 
fits at the rate of $1.50 per day for each day 
on which a former prisoner of war was treat- 
ed inhumanely or forced to perform labor 
without compensation by the enemy govern- 
ment by which he was held during World 
War II. 

House Bills 


H.R. 3719, H. R. 4345, H. R. 4522: These 
bills would provide new benefits at the rate 
of $1.50 per day for each day on which a 
former prisoner of war was treated inhu- 
manely or forced to perform labor without 
compensation by the enemy government by 
which he was held during World War II. 


(B) Benefits for failure to provide the prop- 
er quantity and quality of food as pre- 
scribed by the Geneva Convention of July 
27, 1929 

House Bill 


H.R. 3112: This bill would provide benefits 
at the rate of $10 per day instead of the $1 
per day as presently authorized. 


(C) Benefits to dependents of former prison- 
ers of war killed after cessation of hos- 
tilities 

House Bi!! 

H.R. 2931: This bill would authorize pay- 
ments to survivors of prisoners killed by the 
military or naval forces of Germany or Japan 
after the cessation of hostilities in World 
War II. The maximum of $50,000 might be 
awarded in any such case. 


(D) Benefits to survivors of prisoners of war 
put to death by Japan 
House Bill 


H.R. 4701: This bill would authorize pay- 
ments up to $25,000 to survivors of prisoners 
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of war, which prisoners were put to death 
by Japan, and whose death is attributable to 
violations of the Geneva Convention of July 
27, 1929. 


(E) Benefits to survivors of prisoners Of war 
put to death by the Government of North 
Korea 

House Bill 


H.R. 1660: This bill would authorize pay- 
ment up to $10,000 for each prisoner of war 
“illegally killed” by any agent of the Gov- 
ernment of North Korea. 


(F) Additional benefits to employees of con- 
tractors which employees were held as 
prisoners of war during World War II 


Senate Bill 


§.21: This bill would amend section 4 of 
the War Claims Act so as to authorize the 
Federal Security Administrator to pay, in ad- 
dition to benefits presently granted in sec- 
tion 4, the sum of $5,000 for personal in- 
juries, suffering, and loss of liberty suffered 
by employees of contractors and in the cases 
of those who have died or whose death may 
result from their internment, a sum of $10,- 
oc0. These amounts would be in addition to 
the benefits presently authorized by section 
4 which amount to approximately $7,500 in 
most instances, 


II. PENDING PROPOSALS WHICH WOULD EXTEND 
PRESENT BENEFITS TO ADDITIONAL GROUPS 


(A) Proposals to amend section 6 of the 
act (relating to former military prisoners 
of war) 

Senate Bills 

S. 1808: This bill would extend the bene- 
fits of section 6 to those American citizens 
who were taken prisoner of war while serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces of allied govern- 
ments during World War II. 

8.1607: This bill would extend the bene- 
fits of section 6 to members of the Armed 
Forces who evaded capture by any govern- 
ment with which the United States has been 
at war subsequent to December 7, 1941, 


House Bills 


H.R.2206: This bill would extend the 
benefits of section 6 to those American citi- 
zens who were taken prisoner of war while 
serving in the Armed Forces of allied govern- 
ments during World War II. 

H.R.4117, H.R. 1659: These bills would 
extend the benefits of section 6 to members 
of the Armed Forces who evaded capture dur- 
ing World War II or the Korean campaign, 
and to members of the Armed Forces who 
were held as prisoners of war by the Gov- 
ment of North Korea or who went into hiding 
to avoid capture by such Government. 

H.R. 4573: This bill would extend the 
benefits of section 6 to prisoners of war re- 
leased from an enemy prison Camp by any 
power not a signatory to the Geneva Con- 
vention for the period between such release 
and return to the military control of the 
United States. 

H.R. 4926: This bill would eliminate the 
requirement of dependency upon which is 
based the eligibility of husbands for sur- 
vivors’ benefits under sections 5 and 6 of the 
act. 


(B) Bills which would amend section 5 of the 
act (relating to former civilian internees) 


Senate Bill 


S.901: This bill would extend the benefits 
of section 5 to civilian American citizens and 
certain American nationals who were cap- 
tured or interned during World War II re- 
gardless of the place of capture or intern- 
ment, 

House Bills 

H.R.1774: This bill would extend the 
benefits of section 5 to civilian American 
citizens and certain American nationals who 
were captured or interned during World War 
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II regardless of the place of capture or in- 

ternment. 

H.R. 2979: This bill would extend the 
benefits of section 5 to civilian American 
citizens who were captured or interned in 
China. 

H. R. 2614: This bill would extend benefits 
to a group of persons presently ineligible un- 
der section 5, namely persons within the pur- 
view of the Missing Persons Act. 

H.R. 2984: This bill would add parents as 
an additional group of eligible survivors un- 
der section 5 of the act. 

H. R. 4482: This bill would make alien 
spouses of American citizens eligible for de- 
tention benefits under section 5 of the act. 

III, MISCELLANEOUS LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 
(A) Bills which would provide for a study of 

the after effects of malnutrition and star- 

vation suffered by prisoners of war and 
civilian internees 
Senate Bill 

S. 513: This bill was reported cut by Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, October 
12, 1951. 

House Bill 

H. R. 304: This bill passed House April 2, 
1951. 

(B) Bills which would enable the War Claims 
Commission to simplify and expedite pay- 
ments to former prisoners under disability, 
and would extend the list of persons or 
institutions eligible to receive payment on 
behalf of former civilian internees 

Senate Bill 

S. 1669: This bill passed the Senate August 
9, 1951. 

House Bill 

H. R. 4477. 

(C) Additional payments to certain religious 

organizations 
Senate Bill 

S. 1415: This bill would provide for pay- 
ment to religious organizations under sec- 
tion 7 of sufficient money to replace schools, 
hospitals, etc., destroyed during World War 
II. This bill passed the Senate October 1, 
1951. 

House Bill 

H. R. 5385: This bill would provide for pay- 
ment to religious organizations under sec- 
tion 7 of sufficient money to replace schools, 
hospitals, etc., destroyed during World War IT, 


a 


COMPENSATION FOR OVERTIME AND 
HOLIDAY EMPLOYMENT—RECOMMIT- 
TAL OF BILL 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that Calendar No. 797, Senate bill 354, to 
amend Public Law 106, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, with regard to compensation 
for overtime and holiday employment, 
be recommitted to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. The pur- 
pose of my request is that the committee 
may make further study of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
bill is recommitted. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH JAPAN, MUTUAL 
DEFENSE TREATY WITH REPUBLIC OF 
PHILIPPINES, SECURITY TREATY WITH 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 
SECURITY TREATY WITH JAPAN, AND 
PROTOCOL TO NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY ON ACCESSION OF GREECE AND 
TURKEY—REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF 
SECRECY 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the injunction of secrecy be 
removed from Executive A, Eighty- 
second Congress, second session, a treaty 
of peace with Japan, signed at San 
Francisco on September 8, 1951; Execu- 
tive B, Eighty-second Congress, second 
session, a mutual defense treaty between 
the United States and the Republic of 
the Philippines, signed at Washington on 
August 30, 1951; Executive C, Eighty- 
second Congress, second session, a secu- 
ritY treaty between Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the United States, signed at 
San Francisco on September 1, 1951; 
Executive D, Eighty-second Congress, 
second session, a security treaty between 
the United States and Japan, signed at 
San Francisco on September 8, 1951; and 
Executive E, Eighty-second Congress, 
second session, a certified copy of a pro- 
tocol to the North Atlantic Treaty on the 
Accession of Greece and Turkey which 
was opened for signature at London on 
October 17, 1951, and that the treaties 
and protocol, together with the Presi- 
dent’s messages, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and that the 
President’s messages be printed in the 
REcorD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the injunction of secrecy will b2 
removed, and the treaties and protocol, 
together with the President’s messages, 
will be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and the messages 
from the President will be printed in the 
Recorp. The Chair hears no objection. 

The President’s messages are as fol- 
lows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I 
tiansmit herewith the following treaties: 

(1) Treaty of Peace with Japan, 
signed at San Francisco on Septernber 
8, 1951; 

(2) Mutual Defense Treaty between 
the United States of America and the 
F2public of the Philippines, signed at 
Washington on August 30, 1951; 

(3) Security Treaty between Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the United 
States of America, signed at San Fran- 
cisco on September 1, 1951; 

(4) Security Treaty between the 
United States of America and Japan, 
signed at San Francisco on September 
8, 1951. 

I transmit also for the information of 
the Senate a document containing the 
texts of two declarations made by the 
Government of Japan and signed on its 
behalf at San Francisco on September 
8, 1951, regarding multilateral instru- 
ments and the maintenance of war 
graves, cemeteries, and memorials, and 
the texts of notes exchanged at San 
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Francisco on September 8, 1951, between 
the United States and Japan in which 
the Japanese Government confirms that 
after the entry into force of the treaty 
of peace it will permit and facilitate the 
support in and about Japan of the 
forces of a member or members of the 
United Nations engaged in any United 
Nations action in the Far East. 

There is further submitted the report 
made to me by the Secretary of State 
regarding the aforesaid treaties and an 
accompanying letter of January 7, 1951, 
with background statemerts, to the 
Secretary of State from my special rep- 
r-sentative, Mr. John Foster Dulles. 

I recommend that the Senate give 
early favorable consideration to the 
treaties submitted herewith and advise 
and corsent to their ratification. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE Howse, January 10, 1952. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the f£ec- 
retary of State, with accompanying let- 
ter and statements; (2) Treaty of Peace 
with Japan; (3) Mutual Defense Treaty 
with the Philippines; (4) Security Treaty 
with Australia and New: Zealand; (5) 
Security Treaty with Japan; (6) docu- 
mert with two declarations by Japan; 
(7) texts of notes exchanged at San 
Francisco September 8, 1951.) 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I 
transmit herewith a certified copy of a 
protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty on 
the accession of Greece and Turkey 
which was opened for signature at Lon- 
don on October 17, 1951, and has been 
signed on behalf of the United States of 
America and the other parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty. I transmit also 
for the information of the Senate the 
report made to me by the Secretary of 
State regarding this matter. 

It is my firm belief that the expansion 
of the North Atlantic Treaty at this time 
to include Greece and Turkey—two 
countries which have been collaborating 
so effectively with the other members of 
the free world in building the structure 
of peace—is a requisite step in the 
furtherance of the treaty’s objectives. I 
hope, therefore, that the Senate will find 
it possible to give early and favorable 
consideration to this protocol. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE Howse, Jazuary 10, 1952. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secre- 
tary of State; (2) certified copy of 
protocol.) 


TERMINATION OF WAR WITH GERMANY— 
RETURN OF HOUSF JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 289 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a concurrent res- 
olution coming over from a previous day, 
which will be read. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 53), submitted by Mr. McCarran on 
October 19, 1951, and ordered to lie over 
under the rule, was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the President 
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of the United States be, and he is hereby, re- 
quested to return to the House of Repre- 
sentatives the enrolled joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 289) to terminate the state of war 
between the United States and the Govern- 
ment of Germany; that if and when returned 
the action of the Presiding Officers in signing 
the joint resolution be rescinded, and that 
the House be requested to return the en- 
grossed joint resolution to the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. This reso- 
lution was submitted prior to the ad- 
journment of Congress. It related to 
the joint resolution ending the state of 
war with Germany. The concurrent 
resolution requested thé President to re- 
turn the joint resolution to the Congress. 
In the meantime the President had 
signed the joint resolution. The con- 
current resolution is therefore ineffec- 
tive, and, without objection, it will ke 
indefinitely postpened. 

Also, without objection, the motion 
to reconsider, made by the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran] will be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix, as follows: 


By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

Address on economic aspects and effects 
on rearmament, and on the North Atlantic 
Union delivered by Senator HENDRICKSON at 
the Conference of Strasbourg on November 
21, 1951. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

A radio address, entitled “Happenings in 
Washington: Program No. 53,” broadcast by 
him on November 5, 1951. 

An address entitled “The Religious Faith 
of Abraham Lincoln,” delivered by Theodore 
A Distler, president, Franklin and Marshall 
College, at the Lincoln Memorial, Washing- 
ton, D. C., during the Washington, D. C., 
Pilgrimage of American Churchmen, on Sep- 
tember 29, 1951. 

An editorial entitled “Community Loss,” 
relating to the death of Mrs. Robert F. Rich, 
wife of former Representative Rich, of Penn- 
sylvania, published in the Lock Haven (Pa.) 
Express of December 10, 1951. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

Address entitled “It’s Time for a New Look 
at American Foreign Policy,” delivered by 
Hon. Alf M. Landon before the Rotary Club 
at Oskaloosa, Kans., on December 27, 1951, 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

Address delivered by George E. Watson, 
State superintendent of public instruction 
of Wisconsin, in tribute to Senator WieEy. 

By Mr. IVES: 

An address entitled “What the Common- 
wealth of Nations Means to America,” de- 
livered by Lawrence Hunt, at Montreal, Can- 
ada, on October 16, 1951, before the Royal 
Empire Society. 

An article entitled “Reflections of an In- 
come Taxpayer,” by Elinore Morehouse Her- 
rick, published in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of December 14, 1951. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

Address delivered by Mr. Donald R. Wilson, 
national commander of the American Le- 
gion, before the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce at Indianapolis, Ind., on Novem- 
ber 15, 1951. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

Address entitled “Are We Doing Every- 
thing We Should to Avoid War?” delivered 
by Gardner Cowles before the chamber of 
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commerce of Des Moines, Iowa, on Novem- 
ber 29, 1951. 
By Mr. CASE: 

Article entitled “South Dakota Tax Cut 
Shows United States It Can Be Done,” writ- 
ten by Harold S. Milner and published in 
the Aberdeen (S. Dak.) American-News of 
November 18, 1951, dealing with the reduc- 
tion of taxes by the State administration. 

By Mr. KEM: 

An article entitled “I was Robbed,” relat- 
ing to the subject of planned inflation and 
the incidence of the capital-levy tax. 

By Mr. JENNER: 

A Christmas article written by George 
Dixon and dedicated to the Members of the 
United States Senate. 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

Editorial entitled “Secrecy Isn’t Dignity,” 
published in the Concord (N. H.) Daily Mon- 
itor and New Hampshire Patriot on Decem- 
ber 22, 1951. 

By Mr. HOEY: 

Article entitled “The Appointment of an 
Ambassador to the Vatican City,” by Edwin 
McNeill Poteat. : 

By Mr. LANGER: 

A letter from Mrs. Nellie Puffer Schultz, of 
Guelph, N. Dak., protesting the low price of 
eggs. 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, some- 
thing happened a moment ago which is 
worthy of note. I say it with no levity in 
my heart. I hope members of the press 
will give their attention. The distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota [Mr,. 
LanGER] offered for printing in the Rec- 
orD ©. letter from a constituent protest- 
ing the low price of eggs, a food com- 
modity. In these days of high prices it is 
worthy of note that the great Senator 
from North Dakota brings to our atten- 
tion a protest from a housewife on the 
low price of eggs. Think that over, 
members of the press. 


OPERATIONS OF THE DEFENSE HOUSING 
PROGRAM 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp a letter addressed to 
me as chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, relating to the 
operations of the Housing Agency under 
Public Law 139, the Defense Housing and 
Community Facilities and Services Act of 
1951. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp an- 
other letter from Mr. Foley in his capac- 
ity as assistant to the director for Hous- 
ing and Community Facilities, Office of 
Defense Mobilization. This letter relates 
to the designation of critical areas for 
rent control purposes under Public Law 
96. 

I submit these letters in the belief 
that Members of Congress will be deeply 
interested in all that is being done in re- 
gard :o the housing situation. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HovsING AND HOME 
FINANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C., January 9, 1952. 
Hon. Burnet R. MAYBANK, 
Chairman, Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR MAYBANK: I understand 

that your committee is holding its first meet- 


January 10 


ing of the second session of the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress on January 10. I thought it 
might be helpful to your committee if I made 
available to you for this first meeting a brief 
summary of the operations of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency under legislation 
favorably reported by your committee and 
enacted during the last session of the Con- 
gress, particularly the Defense Housing and 
Community Facilities and Services Act of 
1951 (Public Law 139). 


1. DESIGNATION OF CRITICAL DEFENSE HOUSING 
AREAS UNDER TITLE I OF PUBLIC LAW 139 


Agency operations under this legislation 
stem from the designation of critical defense 
housing areas, as provided in section 101. 
From May to Cctober 1951 such designations 
were made on the recommendation of the 
Inter-Agency Critical Areas Committce of 
the Defense Production Administration. 
Within that 6-month period, 42 areas were 
so designated. After the enactment of Public 
Law 139 the committee was reorganized under 
the chairmanship of Ivan Carson, the Deputy 
Assistant Administrator of the Division of 
Plans and Programs of HHFA, its procedures 
were clarified, and its docket was rearranged 
to permit a speedier processing of cases. 

During the period following the reorgan- 
ization of the committee in October and the 
end of the year, 188 definitive actions were 
taken by the Advisory Committee on Defense 
Areas, with 73 additional areas certified, 
bringing the total critical defense housing 
areas certified to 135 as of December 31, 1951. 
2. PROGRAMED DEFENSE HOUSING UNDER TITLE 

I OF PUBLIC LAW 139 

Of the 135 areas certified under Public Law 
139, programs for private housing have thus 
far been announced for 116 areas, encompass- 
ing 66,715 units. Repcrts now available from 
80 of these areas show the following: 

Fifty thousand nine hundred units have 
been programed. 

One hundred and sixty-three thousand six 
hundred and seventy-two units have been 
applied for by builders. 

Thirty-eight thousand three hundred and 
sixty-three units have been approved for 
builders. 

Two thousand and nineteen units have 
been started. 

Two hundred and nineteen units have 
been completed. 

The data showing only a small number of 
units started are due primarily to two facts: 
First, the special FHA defense housing mort- 
gage insurance could not be put into opera- 
tion until November 1, 1951, when the neces- 
sary appropriations became available, and, 
second, information on starts is not avail- 
able until 75 days after the program is pub- 
licly announced as required by section 102 
of Public Law 139. 

In 70 of these areas, the total units pro- 
gramed have been fully or oversubscribed as 
to applications, and fully subscribed as to 
approval in 43 areas. 

The variances between the number of areas 
reporting and the number of areas in which 
the programed housing has been fully sub- 
scribed reflect the time which must be al- 
lowed for builders to apply after programs 
are announced locally. 

There is no evidence in any area that 
builders are failing to apply for the pro- 
gramed housing. 

3. PROVISION OF TEMPORARY HOUSING UNDER 
TITLE III OF PUBLIC LAW 139 

As of January 7, 1952, the HHFA Adminis- 
trator had made 22 assignments to the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration for the provision 


of the following public defense housing for 
military installations: 
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The balance of $374,120 was not committed 
in order to provide a safety margin for re- 
quired adjustments or necessary increases 





Cricical areas 


Military installation 


Number and type of units 











Alabama: Camp Rucker....,....- 





CORD WN avccccctttdskusibtedcdennl 210 temporary portable family in some of the commitments made. 
dwellings, Due to the exhaustion of the dollar amount 
Catiieans 100 trailers, of the advance commitment authority, FNMA 
Barstow_...-.....------.---.---| Marine Corps supply depot......-.-.-.--- 60 trailers. was unable to accept $45,289,860 in applica- 
Marysville ¥ uba CG cscac Beal Air Foree Base bee Sate od 250 trailers tions for advance commitments. 
»leasanton-Livermore........- arks Air Fared Bate..........0-...-<-<0< 250 trailers. A table showing in more detail the opera- 
San Diego. ._..................| Naval installations and Camp Pendleton_-| 350 trailers. 
Solano County...-......-..-.. Mare Island Navy Yard.................. 100 trailers. tions under this advance commitment au- 
Florida: thority is attached. 
Green Cove Springs..........- United States naval station..........-...- 60 trailers. 
ROR WOR a anno cn cccacencccnnal Sere I acanncrdihennuebannapacsed 100 trailers. 7. FNMA ADVANCE COMMITMENTS FOR COOPERA= 
Idaho: Mountain Home..........-- Mountain Home Air Force Base_...-.--.- “0 temporary Portable family TIVE HOUSING UNDER PUBLIC LAW 243 
Wenings. s The National Housing Act was amended 
i . t <sncmedalll’ OUI I i a 
Indiana; Columbus-.....----- Camp Atterbury ._ Portable iamily by Public Law 243, Eighty-second Congress, 
Kansas: Topeka...............---- Forbes Air Force Base.......-....-.------ 250 trailers. approved October 30, 1951, authorizing FNMA 
Louisiana: . to enter into advance commitments to pur- 
Camp Polk.........20.0--se0<-- Camp Polk... .......----------2-------=-- = seeuuy portable family chase FHA section 213 mortgages with re- 
wellings. 
Lake Charles......-.--.------- Lake Charles Air Force Base.........----- 250 trailers, spect to which the Federal Housing Commis- 
Maine: Presque Isle, Limestone... Presque Isle and Limestone Air Force 7 tappenery portable family sioner had issued, prior to June 29, 1951, a 
ce 3ases. . ne wellings. commitment to insure or a statement of eli- 
Maryland: Bainbridge-Elkton_...}] Bainbridge Naval Training School_....... 60 trailers. 
Missouri: Fort Leonard Wood__..} Fort Leonard Wood_............--- _.| 350 trailers. gibility. The amount of advance purchase 
New Mexico: Clovis-Portales.....- Clovis Air Force Base................-.... 90 trailers. commitments which the Federal National 
North Carolina: Camp Lejeune...| Camp Lejeune and Cherry Point Marine | 260 trailers. Mortgage Association was authorized to make 
Virginia: Corps Air Station, was limited to $30,000,000 outstanding at 
Camp Pickett..........------- Camp Pickett.........--.. Oe Ae Tee 210 temporary portable family ®2Y One time, and provision was further 
dwellings. ; made that not more than $3,500,000 of said 
Norfolk-Portsmouth..........- Hampton Roads naval installations. -.....- = onesery portable family authorization would be available for such 
wellings. 
Ce em PR ce ee Marine Corps school.....................- 100 trailers. commitments in any one State. 
Washington: Bremerton........... Naval installations..............--...---.. 120 trailers, Under this authority, FNMA as of January 
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These assignments, -which represent the 
Department of Defense’s selection of their 
most urgent cases of need which we could 
meet with the limited funds available, en- 
compass 4,575 dwelling units, with a total 
estimated development cost of $18,967,500. 

It is expected that the balance of the 
$25,000,000 made available by the Congress 
for these purposes will be utilized within the 
next 10 days for the provision of temporary 
housing at industrial facilities engaged in 
direct defense production for the Military 
Establishment. 


4. COMMUNITY FACILITIES ASSISTANCE UNDER 
TITLE III OF PUBLIC LAW 139 


The HHFA, working with the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, has developed procedures for 
the receipt and processing of applications 
from communities for community facilities 
assistance under this program. To minimize 
the confusion in the localities that might 
ensue from the necessity of dealing with two 
separate Federal agencies of various segments 
of the defense community facilities prob- 
lems, we have developed a joint application 
for community facilities assistance. This 
application will be used by localities whether 
they apply for assistance to HHFA or FSA. 
Likewise, we have developed joint instruc- 
tions, setting forth clearly the respective 
responsibilities of our two agencies as well 
as the various criteria and limitations of the 
program. 

Together with the Federal Security Agency, 
we have been surveying the needs of selected 
critical defense housing areas for commu- 
nity facilities assistance. In these surveys 
we have also utilized the resources of the De- 
partment of Defense and other Federal agen- 
cies in arriving at determinations of the areas 
whose needs warrant first consideration. 

As a result of these surveys and determi- 
nations, both the HHFA and the FSA are 


giving intensive study to data being received 
from the following areas for community 
facilities assistance: 

Savannah River installations, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia (AEC). 

Paducah, Ky. (AEC). 

Jacksonville, N. C. (Camp Lejeune), 

Florence-Killeen, Tex. (Fort Hood). 

San Diego, Calif. 

Inyokern-Ridgecrest-China Lake, 
(naval testing station). 

It is probable that most of the $11,000,000 
made available to HHFA for these purposes 
will be used in these areas, although there 
is no assurance that such use of these funds 
will adequately meet all of the needs in these 
areas, 


Calif, 


5. LOANS FOR PREFABRICATED HOUSING UNDER 
TITLE IV OF PUBLIC LAW 139 


Under title V of Public Law 139, one loan 
in the amount of $325,000 has been approved. 
One application for a loan in the amount of 
$12,000,000 was disapproved, and four appli- 
cations are pending for loans totaling 
$2,628,625. 

The emphasis at present is being placed 
on loans for financing trailer parks in de- 
fense areas, and it is expected that there 
will be an increase in the number of applica- 
tions for loans of this type as the spring 
building season advances. 


6. FNMA COMMITMENTS UNDER SECTION 608 OF 
PUBLIC LAW 139 


Under the authority granted to FNMA to 
make up to $200,000,000 in advance commit- 
ments for the purchase of mortgages cover- 
ing programed defense, military, and disas- 
ter housing, advance commitments in the 
amount of $199,625,880 were made as of De- 
cember 30, 1951. The distribution of these 
advance commitments among the various 
programs is as follows: 





7, 1952, had authorized the execution of seven 
commitment contracts to purchase PHA sec- 
tion 213 mortgages covering projects situated 
in five different States totaling $6,216,400 as 
follows: 








; : Number | Mortgage 
Project and Jocation ofunits | smount 
Georgia: Belmont Hills, Inc., 
unit No. 1, Smyrna_.....-.---- 104 | $1,040, 000 
Tilinois: Williamsburg Apart- 
ments, Evanston.............-. 12 108, 000 
EF 
Michigan: 
Second Michigan Coopera- 
tive Housing Association, 
iinet antntunwnccdics 139 1, 372, 000 


Second Flint Cooperative 
Housing Association, 





. on nccttsenngnet 
New York: Merrick Park Gar- 
dens Cooperative Apartments, 
Inc., Jamaica, Long Island---- 





Oklahoma: 
Alva Veterans’ Housing 
| eee 40 360, 000 
Shawnee Housing Corp., 
GRD. .cccacsesssqcedse 60 496, 100 
WOE snc cstiscase ase 100 | 856, 1¢ 





= == 








651 6, 216, 400 


In view of the fact that, under the law, 
total commitments in any one State could 
not exceed $3,500,000, FNMA was able to 
process only one of the applications sub- 
mitted from New York. Selection of the one 
was made in accordance with congressional 
intent to consider applications received from 
several competing applicants in the light of 
the relative need and hardship involved. 
Only four applications had been received 
from New York State, of which two were 
subsequently withdrawn because financing 
could ve obtained from private sources. 


Defense Military 

AEC exclusion Disaster (Maybank- Total The present deadline set administratively 
of AEC Wherry Act) by FNMA for filing applications under this 
= SS ee: rae ae eee eee eee 
$17, oe 550 | $11, 279, =  nhadligm erence $33, 139, 400 | $62,038,750 expected that two more applications may be 

ee ee 1006 800 | Oe ee 180 |. |S saa aoo | Saor aw | Tecelved by that date. 
eee ee SS a tt os 9 oe ee aa $6 t..c. =: 520, 600 97. 016, 025 I hope this brief summary will be helpful 

PEPER sc ho cnwesdamidenchcucantscndcak pastccutuones 26, 645, 625 |...-..-.--.-.- 9, 966, 000 36, 611,625 to your committee. 
1 1, 489, 400 BOT, TA Cri sctccincn baececencnaues 7, 406, 700 Sincerely yours, 
20, 145, 750 | 119, 093, 630 7, 599, 600 52, 786, 900 199, 625, 880 RAYMOND M. FOLeyY, 





Administrator. 
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Federal National Mortgage Association— 
Summary of commitments and purchases 
on defense, disaster, and military mort- 
gages through Dec. 29, 1951—Continued 
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Federal National Mortgage Association— 
Summary of commitments and purchases 
on defense, disaster, and military mort- 
gages through Dec. 25, 1951 


Federal National Mortgage Association— 
Summary of commitments and purchases 
on defense, disaster, and military morte 
gages through Dec. 29, 1951—Continued 


Esti- 
mated 
num- 
ber of 
units 


Esti- 
mated 
num- 
ber of 
units 


Amount Amount 


——————— 


DEFENSE, AEC Contracts on hand, unexecuted: 


Anniston Ordnance Depot, An- 
niston, Ala 

Dougway Proving 
Dougway, Utah 

Magda Village, Whiting Field, 


DEFENSE, EXCLUSIVE OF AEC—COn. 
$589, 500 
3, 564, 000 


566, 900 


Contracts on hand, unexecuted— 
Continued 

Benton-Bauxite, Ark 

Lawton-Fort Sill, Okla_ 


Commitments: 
17. Pe ,K $1, 036, 800 
21. Hanford, Wash 455, 350 55. 
32. Idaho Falls, Idaho 1, 034, 050 57. 
54. Savannah River, S. C.!_.....- &, 950 17, 619, 550 58. 


Ground, 
160 | $1, 274, 200 
é 904, 000 


377, 000 


90 
400 
80 


Total commitments 


Over-the-counter: 
15. p er Riv rer, 8. C 


Contracts on hand, unexecuted: 
54. Savannah River, 8. C 


Total defense, AEC 


DEFENSE, EXCLUSIVE OF AEC 


Commitments: 


2. 


Colorado Springs, Colo 


5. Fort Leonard Wood, Mo-.-- 


6. 
7. 
8. 
ll, 
12, 


Camp Cooke/Roberts, Calif. 
San Marcos, Tex 
Bremerton, Wash 
Valdosta, Ga 
Tullahoma, Tenn-- 


19 and 43. Brazoria, Tex 
20. Tooele, Utah 


23. 
24, 
28. 
30. 
31. 

. Patuxent, Md 

. Camp Lejeune, N. C 

. Florence-Killeen, Tex. .....- 


Huntsville, Ala 
Imperial County, Calif 
Las Cruces, N. Mex.. 
Columbus, Ind__- 
Wichita, Kans. (74)... 


eS  *=E, ee 
38. Lancaster-Palmdale, Calif... 


. Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va 
. Othello, Wash 


Indianapolis, Ind.!__....-...- 


5. Newport News, Va.! (88)_..- 


$C eres, 
6 Topeka, Sls ientahetnivinsion 
" Benton- Bauxite, Ark.! Pmguaion 


. Camp Polk, PR Se 
‘ Cocoa-Melbourne, 
. Camp Breckinridge, Ky.!_.. 


3. Camp Pickett, Va.! 


. Hartford, Conn.!. 


p. Aberdeen, Md.!__ 
8. Rapid City-Sturgis 


. Alexandria, La.?_. 

. Lake Charles, La.? 

‘ SS: — 2 
. Wichita, 


i Rantoul, Til.2 

. Fort Campbell, Pe encenwe 
>  Y  ) 
. Marietta, Ga.?_.............. 
. Inyker-Ridgecrest, Calif.2___. 
. Maryville-Yuba, Calif.?_ 
. Newport News, Va. (46) 2__-. 
. San Diego, Calif.?.-.......-- 
. Allentown-Bethlehem, Pa.?__ 


3. sort Wen eee, meer... 


Over-the-counter: 
2. Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Contracts on hand, unexecuted: 
2. Colorado Springs, Colo 


ll. 
12. 


Valdosta, Ga 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 


19 and 43. Brazoria, Tex. 
23. Huntsville, Ala 
}. Borger, Tex. 


. Camp Lejeune, 
. Lone Star, Tex. 
. Wichita Falls, T 
. Sanford, Fla 


1 $200,000,000 set aside, 
2 Outside set-aside, 


2, 270 


18 
3 


20, 145, 750 
151, 352 
19, 353 
170, 705 


2, 514, 850 


5 | 22, 831, 305 


440 

50 
435 

60 
780 
165 
300 


290 


290 
55 
90 
1, 685 
315 


436, 500 
647, 400 
187, 950 
11, 165, 200 
121, 500 
788, 800 
6, 047, 950 
104, 000 

1, 051, 600 
8, 030, 950 
381, 300 
3, 472, 000 
3, 495, 075 
379, 000 
3, 475, 000 
498, 150 
6, 240, 800 


8, 126, 000 
980, 750 
351, 000 
632, 750 

3, 079, 550 
900, 000 

2, 542, 850 

2, 366, 400 

1, 097, 050 
710, 100 

3, 144, 700 

2, 230, 100 

2, 303, 625 
433, 950 
722, 000 

13, 472, 325 

2, 606, 000 

1, 564, 600 
735, 000 

1, 188, 750 
425 


2, 481, 650 
375, 000 
1119, 093, 630 


59. 
61. 


. Elkton- Bainbridge, Md 

. Lake Charles, La 

. Norfolk-Poztsmouth, Va... 
. Biloxi-Gulfport, Miss. 

. Camden-Shumaker, Ark. 
. Fort Campbell, Ky 

. Marietta, Ga 

. Newport News, Va 

. San Diego, Calif. 

. Fort Bragg, N. C 

. Bryan, Tex..... 

. Pine Bluff, Ark. 

. Bainbridge, Ga. 


Camp Polk, La 
Cocoa-Meibourne, Fla... 


3. Hondo, Tex... 


. Camp Lejeune, N. C, (35)... 


Total contracts on hand... 


Total defense, exclusive of 
AEC 


DISASTER 


Commitments (Kansas area) 
Over-the-counter (Kansas area)... 


Total disaster 
MILITARY 


Commitments: 
Atlanta: 
Benning Housing Corp., Fort 


Benning, Ga.!_...._.... 


Bragg Investment Co., Inc., | 


Gaanaee Shawview 


Fort Bragg, N. C 
Do 


Heights, 
or Shaw Air Force Base, 
8.c 


F. airway Homes, Inc., Mem- 


phis, Tenn 


Fort Macon Housing Corp., 


Cherry Point, N. C 


Hancock Village Corp., Cherry 


Point, N.C 


Keesler Air Force Base, Biloxi, 


Slocum Village Corp., 


Stones 


DI ips sawn dasat tics niente ear 
Cherry 
Point, N. C 

River Homes, 
Smyrna, Tenn 


Wake V ‘illage, Inc., Parris Is- 


” Creek Homes, 
DEE, FOS inciseiensccce 


Total, Atlanta 


Dallas: 


Depot 


Housing, 


Fort Hood, Killeen, 
Sheppard Housing, Inc., Wich- 


ita Palle, TOk.! . ccccccccaccss 


Total, Dallas 


Los Angeles: Naval air station, 
Moffett Field, Calif.!........... 


Philadelphia: 
Fort Dix Apartments Corp., 


Wrightstown, N. J 
Lewis Heights, Inc., Fort 
Belvoir, Va 
Patuxent Sec. I Corp., 
tuxent, Md 
Patuxent Sec. II 
Patuxent, Md 
Patuxent Sec. III Corp., 
Lake- 


Pa- 


Patuxent, Md 
Pinehurst Estates, 
hurst, N. J.2 


Total Philadelphia 
Total mabey commit- 


1 $200, 000, 000 set aside, 
2 Outside set-aside, 


396, 200 
1, 106, 700 
486, 000 
800, 000 
729, 800 
1, 950, 000 
2, 182, 000 
3, 642, 000 
540, 000 
4, 081, 900 
1, 687, 800 
2, 080, 600 
‘1, 381, 000 
279, 650 
1, 182, 500 
205, 000 
245, 400 
2,311, 460 


4, 425 425 | 35, 459, 610 


1, 000 
19 


$7, 599, 600 
145, 410 


1,019 | 7, 745,010 
=——= 


1, 620, 000 
4, 214, 000 
4, 050, 000 
4, 032, 400 
3, 588, 000 
1, 370, 000 
2, 465, 000 
1, 125, 000 
4, 800, 000 
4, 819, 700 

524, 000 

531, 300 


612 | 4, 446,000 
9, 160, 900 


520, 600 


1, 210 
72 


2, 337, 300 

834, 300 
1, 668, 800 
1, 750, 500 
1, 710, 700 
1, 664, 400 
9, 966, 000 


Sas 


7, 242 


a 


52, 786, 900 
=_——————s 


Marnolis Springs Apartments, 


Green Cove Springs, Fla 325 | 2, 595, 000 
7, 415, 400 


Total contracts on hand 

Total military 
RECAPITULATION 

$199, 625,880 


349, 642 
45, 389, 860 


25, 417 
44 
5, 685 


31, 096 |245, 365, 382 


Commitments executed. ___.......- 
Over-the-counter purchases. -.-..-- 
Contracts on hand, unexecuted_. 


Source: Office of the Controller. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 9, 1952. 


Hon. BurNet R. MAYBANK, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MAYBANK: As you recall, on 
November 27, 1951, the Director of Defense 
Mobilization appointed me to the position 
of Assistant to the Director for Housing and 
Community Facilities. In this capacity I 
have responsibility for the general supervi- 
sion and coordination of the defense housing 
programs of the various Government agen- 
cies. My responsibility also extends to the 
supervision and coordination of defense-area 
certifications under the Defense Housing and 
Community Facilities and Services Act of 
1951 (Public Law 139) and the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, as amended by the Defense 
Production Act amendments of 1951 (Public 
Law 96), and actions to implement such 
certifications. 

As Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator, I have submitted a report to you on 
HHFA operations under legislation favorably 
reported by your committee and enacted dur- 
ing the last session of the Congress, particu- 
larly Public Law 139. This report also cov- 
ered operations in the community facilities 
field jointly carried out by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. 

As Assistant to the Director for Housing 
and Community Facilities, I see no need to 
elaborate on that report. However, it may 


“be useful to your committee to have a brief 


summary of activities carried out under 
Public Law 96. Following passage of Public 
Law 139 and Public Law. 96, the Advisory 
Committee on Defense Areas was reorganized 
and its procedures adjusted to the provisions 
of those acts. Since that time, areas pre- 
viously designated for purposes of relaxing 
credit regulations to assist in providing pro- 
gramed defense housing have been redesig- 
nated, and the total of such areas designated 
under Public Law 96 has been steadily in- 
creased. Since the establishment of the co- 
ordinating office by Director Wilson, the rate 
of certification has been stepped up sharply. 

To date a total of 96 critical defense hous- 
ing areas have been designated by the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Director of Defense 
Mobilization under the provisions of Public 
Law 96. Sixty-four of these areas have been 
placed under rent control. Seven more will 
be placed under rent control within a few 
days. The remaizder are in process and rent 
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control is expected to be established in a 
short time. 

At the present time 39 of the areas desig- 
nated under Public Law 139 have not been 
designated under Public Law 96. Twenty- 
nine of these were found not to require rent 
control. The remaining 10 are either in the 
process of certification or are awaiting the 
completion of rent studies. 

I hope this information will be useful to 
the committee. If I can supply you with 
further information on this subject, please 
let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND M. FOoLey, 
Assistant to the Director for 
Housing and Community Facilities. 


A HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 592, Senate 
bill 1976, to provide for home rule in the 
District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the bill by title. 

The LeGIsLaTive CLERK. A bill (S. 1976) 
to provide for home rule in the District 
of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 


DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR ARTHUR 
CAPPER, OF KANSAS 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
several minutes with some remarks with 
reference to a distinguished former 
Member of this body, the late Senator 
Arthur Capper, of Kansas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection® The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Kansas may proceed. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, at 
this time I regret to announce to the 
Members of the Senate the death of 
former Senator Arthur Capper, of Kan- 
sas, for 30 years a distinguished Mem- 
ber of this body, a former Governor of 
Kansas, and known across the Nation 
as a great publisher and generous phi- 
lanthropist. Senator Capper died in his 
home city of Topeka on December 19 at 
the age of 86. 


HUMBLE BEGINNING 


The story of Arthur Capper is the 
epic story of the poor printer boy who 
rose to fame and fortune by dint of his 
own effort. It is the Benjamin Franklin 
story of our day and time. 

He started to learn the printer’s trade 
as a boy, working in the back shop of 
his home-town newspaper, the Garnett 
Review, for $1 a week. His Quaker par- 
ents had taught him the ways of tem- 
perance and thrift. This is brought out 
very clearly by an article he wrote at 
the age of 13 for a youth journal pub- 
lished in Topeka in which he stated: 

A young man, a printer by trade, told me 
when I commenced to learn the trade, that 
it was the poorest trade there was, and that 
I could not make a living at it. I do not 
think it can be the poorest trade. Since I 
have been at this trade I find that a great 
many printers chew and smoke and drink. 
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The youthful philosopher went on to 
Say: 

I am now 13 years old, and I am going to 
try to put my savings out at interest in place 
of spending them for drink and tobacco, and 
by the time I am 21 do you think I will have 
enough to buy a good second-hand press, or 
will it turn out as the young man I men- 
tioned said, that printing was the poorest 
trade in America? 

GOES TO TOPEKA 


By the time the young printer was 
graduated from Garnett High School he 
had become a better-than-average type- 
setter. At the age of 19 he went to To- 
peka looking for work, where his earnest- 
ness, temperance, and ambition made it 
fairly easy for him to get a job on the 
Topeka Daily Capital. 

Here he worked diligently, saved 
money from his earnings, and made in- 
tensive study of all phases of the news- 
paper business. He worked successively 
as printer, reporter, State political re- 
porter, and city editor on the Topeka 
Daily Capital. 

MARRIAGE AND FIRST BUSINESS VENTURE 


In December 1892, at the age of 27, 
Arthur Capper married Miss Florence 
Crawford, daughter of former Gov. 
Samuel J. Crawford, who was the Civil 
War Governor of Kansas. The city of 
Florence, Kans., was named in her honor. 
Mrs. Capper died in 1926. They had no 
children. The next year after his mar- 
riage Mr. Capper launched into business 
for himself when he purchased a weekly 
newspaper, the North Topeka Mail. The 
purchase price was $2,300 and it was 
necessary for young Capper to use his 
credit. Here came an interesting side- 
light on his whole career. He told the 
banker the only security that he could 
offer was a thousand dollars in building 
and loan stock. The banker was quite 
interested in learning just exactly how 
his young prospective borrower had ac- 
quired this building and loan stock. 
Young Capper then explained that he 
started working in Topeka 9 years be- 
fore and that starting with the first week 
he had saved something out of each 
week’s pay with which to purchase stock. 
It represented systematic savings for a 
period of 9 years. The banker, con- 
vinced that young Capper was a good 
risk, made the loan. 

CAPPER THE PUBLISHER 


A few months after the purchase of 
the North Topeka Mail the young pub- 
lisher purchased the Kansas Breeze. 
The two papers were consolidated into 
the Kansas Mail and Breeze. This be- 
came a widely read farm paper with 
Tom A. McNeal as editor. He bought 
controlling interest in the Topeka Daily 
Capital at the age of 36, and 3 years 
later bought all the outstanding shares 
from his associates in the original 
purchase. 

At the time of his retirement from the 
Senate, in January 1949, Senator Capper 
was the owner and publisher of the To- 
peka Daily Capital; the Kansas City 
Kansan, daily and Sunday newspaper in 
Kansas City, Kans.; Capper’s Weekly, a 
national weekly farm magazine; Cap- 
per’s Farmer, a national monthly farm 
magazine; Household, national monthly 
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magazine; the Kansas Farmer; the Mis- 
souri Ruralist; the Michigan Farmer; 
the Ohio Farmer, and the Pennsylvania 
Farmer. He also owned Capper Print- 
ing Co., Inc.; Capper Engraving Co.; 
radio station WIBW, Topeka, and radio 
station KCKN at Kansas City, Kans. 

Senator Capper was contemporary 
with other editorial giants of his day in 
the Kansas newspaper field. Included 
among these would be Victor Murdock, of 
the Wichita Eagle; Henry J. Allen, of the 
Wichita Beacon; William Allen White, of 
the Emporia Gazette; Albert T. Reid, 
from whom he purchased the Kansas 
Farmer; Ed Howe, of the Atchison Globe; 
and many others of the Capper era in 
Kansas who became renowned as writers, 
columnists, artists and publishers. But 
all of these looked upon Arthur Capper 
as the patriarch of their craft. 

GOVERNOR AND SENATOR 


Arthur Capper did not enter the po- 
litical field until he was 47 years 
of age. At that time few realized that 
he would serve 4 years as Governor 
of Kansas and 30 years as a Member 
of the United States Senate. In 1912 he 
was the Republican nominee for Gov- 
ernor. In this race he received the first 
and only political defeat of his life, when 
he lost the election to the Democratic 
nominee, George H. Hodges, of Olathe, 
Kans., by only 29 votes. He accepted 
this defeat without bitterness o¥ rancor 
and refused to ask for a recount of the 
votes. In 1914 he was renominated and 
was elected. He was reelected in 1916. 
Arthur Capper was the first native- 
born Kansan to hold the office of Gov- 
ernor of his State. Today he is remem- 
bered in Kansas as the World War I 
Governor, as his two terms covered the 
entire period of United States par- 
ticipation in that war. His conduct 
of the office of Governor was well re- 
ceived by the people of Kansas. He 
supplied honest and efficient leader- 
ship. The people believed in Arthur 
Capper, his ability and his integrity. 
His nomination and election to the 
United States Senate in November of 
1918, at the age of 53, came as no sur- 
prise to the voters of Kansas, but it did 
mean a turning point and the start of a 
new era in the eventful career of Arthur 
Capper. 

THIRTY YEARS IN THE SENATE 


Mr. President, as we read the records 
of American history we will find that the 
occasions are rare indeed that a Member 
of the United States Senate served here 
for 30 consecutive years. Only a very 
small percentage of the membership of 
this bod.’, since its organization, have 
attained that length of service. But one 
of these was Senator Arthur Capper, of 
Kansas. Here he attained great na- 
tional stature. Here he served with dis- 
tinction from a State that has furnished 
many leaders in this Chamber in the 
years gone by, such men as James H. 
Lane, John J. Ingalls, Preston B. Plumb, 
Charles Curtis, Chester I. Long, and 
others. 

Those who recall the days when Sena- 
tor Capper came to the Senate are uni- 
versal in their observations of his kind- 
ness, modesty, and unassuming manner. 
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It would seem appropriate to mention 
at this point the fact of the close asso- 
ciation of Clif Stratton, of Topeka, 
Washington correspondent for the To- 
peka Daily Capital, who attended ses- 
sions of Congress with Senator Capper 
regularly for more than 20 years. Mr. 
Stratton continued as Washington cor- 
respondent for the Topeka Daily Capital 
after Senator Capper’s retirement in 
January of 1949. Mr. Stratton is a fa- 
miliar figure in both Senate and House 
press galleries, and is one of the best 
known newspapermen to Members of 
Congress of those assigned to Capitol 
Hill. 


THE FARM BLOC 


Senator Capper allied himself with a 
group of Senators which soon became 
known far and wide as the farm bloc. It 
was a formidable, bipartisan group and 
Capper was one of the outstanding lead- 
ers. In fact he later became chairman 
of the powerful Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, which was a position he 
greatly coveted—a dream come true. 

The farm bloc challenged the atten- 
tion of Congress and of the Nation to 
the fact that while industrial problems 
were important and worthy of national 
legislation the same situation obtained 
as to farm problems. The farm bloc 
Senators very effectively pointed out that 
national legislation on agriculture had 
been sadly lacking and they proposed to 
do something about it. 

In the course of time many of their 
proposals were enacted into law, and 
Senator Capper’s name appeared on 
many of them, either in the title of the 
act itself, or as a cosponsor. It was an 
important era for agriculture and it was 
fortunate for the State of Kansas, and 
for the Nation, that Senator Capper, 
with his background and his experience 
as a widely known publisher of farm 
papers, was available to participate in 
setting up the agricultural program. 
The program was broad and comprehen- 
sive and included such fields as soil con- 
servation, farm cooperatives, regulation 
of livestock markets, regulation of grain 
markets and exchanges, and expansion 
of the Department of Agriculture exten- 
sion services with farm agents in every 
county. 

MAYOR OF WASHINGTON 


Soon after coming to Washington 
Capper was assigned to the District Com- 
mittee. He remained on that committee 
during his entire tenure of office. From 
1925 to 1933 he was chairman of that 
committee, which is the virtual equiva- 
lent of being mayor of the Nation’s Capi- 
tal City. It was in this capacity that he 
became well known to the people of 
Washington. He had their admiration 
and their respect. He gave fine service 
to the District, both as member and as 
chairman. In fact, Senator Capper was 
a familiar figure to Washingtonians, not 
only in official life, but to those in all 
walks of life. He was known in the 
stores, on the streets, in the hotel lobbies, 
and restaurants, He was friendly with 
working people of this city. Hundreds 
knew him, called him by name and 
visited with him at every opportunity. 
One thing predominated in Senator 
Capper’s life and that was his love of 
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people, his desire to be among them, 
and his constant friendliness with them. 
CAPPER THE PHILANTHROPIST 


The generosity of Senator Capper in 
his desire to help others was so wide- 
spread and continued for so many years 
that not even his most intimate associ- 
ates know the full extent of it. Having 
no children of his own he tried to help 
all the children of his State. Many years 
ago he sponsored the formation of youth 
clubs in rural areas. These clubs were 
known as “Capper” clubs and were or- 
ganized for the promotion of better 
breeds of livestock and poultry and for 
the improvement of crops. After World 
War I, these Capper clubs were inte- 
grated into 4-H clubs. Senator Capper 
has long been known as the founding 
father of 4-H work in Kansas, and 
through legislation he helped to sponsor 
in Congress the national 4-H organiza- 
tion gained permanent footing. Today 
there are more than 30,000 4-H members 
in the State of Kansas. 

Many a Kansas livestock man got his 
start from loans by Senator Capper while 
he was yet @ mere farm lad. He could 
get a start by using his own signature on 
a note at 4 percent. He agreed to keep 
careful records of his investments, ex- 
penditures, profits and losses; and these 
account books were to be sent in for in- 
spection. A total of more than $100,000 
was loaned by Senator Capper to those 
youthful borrowers. They learned from 
him the ways of economy and thrift, to 
keep records, and to know at all times 
how things were going. It is hard to 
estimate the value to the thousands of 
boys and girls whose lives were touched 
by this kindly aid. 

Senator Capper started, and for many 
years was responsible for the manage- 
ment of, Capper’s Crippled Children’s 
Fund, which subsequently was incorpo- 
rated under the name of Capper’s Foun- 
dation for Crippled Children. This fund 
was for the assistance of boys and girls 
who were deformed in limb or body. In 
addition to the Senator’s own funds, 
many others have contributed to this 
foundation. It is one of the outstanding 
achievements of Senator Capper’s career. 
In his will, the Senator left a bequest of 
$250,000 to the Capper’s Foundation for 
Crippled Children, and made both prin- 
cipal and income available to the direc- 
tors of the foundation for the assistance, 
care, and comfort of crippled children. 
It was always the dream of the Senator 
that sufficient funds might sometime be 
available for the construction and main- 
tenance of a children’s hospital in 
Topeka. 

Across the years Senator Capper was 
a frequent contributor to churches, col- 
leges, homes for aged, orphans’ homes, 
and libraries; and, in addition, he con- 
tributed to religious and benevolent or- 
ganizations of various types. These 
were in addition to the many individuals 
he befriended. The full extent of the 
benevolent and charitable acts of Sena- 
tor Capper will probably never be known, 

CAPPER’S BIRTHDAY PARTIES 


Each July 14, Senator Capper cele- 
brated his birthday with a big party in a 
Topeka park, to which all children were 
invited. It was a gigantic affair for the 
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children of Topeka and surrounding 
areas, with free carnival rides, free focd, 
and free drinks for one and all. These 
birthday parties have become a tradition 
in Topeka, as they have been held for 
more than 40 years. The last one was 
held on July 14, 1950. Unfortunately, 
the one scheduled for last July 14, 1951, 
had to be called off because the park, 
where the annual affair is held, was cov- 
ered by floodwaters. Suffice to say that 
the children in and around Topeka al- 
ways locked forward to the 14th of July 
of each year with about the same sort 
of joyful anticipation they looked 
forward to the Fourth of July. It meant 
a big time for them, and it all came from 
the generous hand of Arthur Capper. 
Often children would come to these par- 
ties with their grandfathers, and some of 
the grandfathers had attended the par- 
ties when they themselves were young- 
sters. 
HIS PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 

In closing let me say that Senator 
Capper’s philosophy of life was char- 
acterized in deeds, rather than in 
words. He had the happy faculty of al- 
ways being able to express himself in a 
few, well-chosen words. He was not 
given to overstatement, or to placing em- 
phasis where it did not belong. His 
words were simple and direct. His ac- 
tions spoke a much louder language than 
the things he said. 

He had so lived that Dr. Eugene Frank, 
pastor of the First Methodist Church, of 
Topeka, paid Arthur Capper the follow- 
ing tribute as a portion of the funeral 
sermon: 

The mere fact that in all his years of 
public service Arthur Capper’s name re- 
mains unsmirched by scandal, untouched 
by immoral gossip, unblighted by lack of 
restraint or temperance, or by intolerance 
or hatred, is the finest tribute we can bring 
to his memory. 


Whatever may have been the philoso- 
phy of Arthur Capper, there is one thing 
that stands out crystal clear, and that is 
that his philosophy, as a lad of 13, in the 
ways of frugality, justice, temperance, 
and right living remained unchanged 
throughout his life. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I join 
with my colleague, Mr. ScHOEPPEL, the 
senior Senator from Kansas, in express- 
ing not only my sincere regret, but my 
personal loss in the death of Kansas’ 
outstanding citizen, Arthur Capper, who 
passed away on Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 19, 1951. 

I know, too, that my colleagues in the 
Senate join with the Kansas Senators in 
extending sympathy to the family and to 
his close associates and many friends 
everywhere, not only in Kansas, but in 
the Nation. 

Senator Capper was one of my very 
warm personal friends. To me he was 
more than an outstanding and great 
public servant. He was a great humani- 
tarian, a sincere and devout Christian, 
who placed others before himself. 

His friendly attitude, his personal 
charm, his kindly interest in the under- 
privileged, his symbolic life, and his 
sterling character left an imprint wher- 
ever he went. His life and his service 
have left an indelible impression upon 
our State and Nation. 
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One of the cherished moments of my 
life that I will remember and treasure 
during my entire lifetime was my last 
visit to Senator Capper as he lay on his 
deathbed. As I walked into the sick- 
room with Henry Blake, his business 
manager, I could readily see that the 
Senator’s life span would be a matter of 
only a few hours. 

Mr. Blake leaned over and told the 
Senator that FranK CARLSON was there 
to visit with him; and even though he 
seemed to be in a coma at that time, his 
face brightened up with his usual 
friendly smile, which was known to 
everyone who was personally acquainted 
with the Senator. His face seemed to 
beam, and his thoughts collected imme- 
diately, and he said, “Hello Frank, how 
are things going? You have been doing 
a good job.” As I held his hand, I could 
notice that his mind wandered away 
from the cares and problems of this 
world. His death occurred a few hours 
later. A great citizen, a great states- 
man, a great humanitarian had gone to 
his reward. 

His business manager, Henry S, Blake, 
who had bzen closely associated with 
Senator Capper for years, and who will 
continue as head of the great Capper 
Publications that he left, stated that “a 
kinder, gentler man never lived. He 
never knowingly hurt anyone.” 

One person who, I believe, was closer 
to him than anyone else outside of his 
immed’ ate family was Cliff Stratton, who 
had been associated with Senator Capper 
since Mr. Stratton’s graduation in 1911 
from the course of journalism at Kansas 
State College. To Cliff Stratton, Sena- 
tor Capper’s death meant the end of not 
only a beautiful and serene friendship 
but an association in which two minds 
seemed to work together as one in mat- 
ters dealing with our current State and 
national problems. 

Pages could be written about Senator 
Capper’s worthy deeds, but one which 
stands out, I believe, in the estimation 
of the people of our State and Nation, 
and which has been mentioned today by 
my colleague [Mr. ScHOEPPEL], is the 
splendid work Senator Capper did in be- 
half of crippled children, As further 
evidence of his thoughtfulness and fore- 
sight, I was glad to note that this pro- 
grom will be carried on as a result of his 
last will and testament. 

His biography covers pages, and I shall 
not go into it, except to mention that his 
life was truly a Horatio Alger story. 

Born in a small town, of humble par- 
ents, he reached great heights in the 
business, professional, civic, political, 
and humanitarian fields. 

His body was laid to rest in a cemetery 
at Topeka, following a funeral at which 
Dr. Eugene Frank, pastor of the First 
Methodist Church, spoke sincerely and 
eloquently of his splendid life. 

Again I wish to state that to me his 
death was a personal loss, but his life 
had been an inspiration to me. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may place in the RecorD, as 
a part of these remarks, the address de- 
livered by Dr. Frank and a statement by 
Mr. Henry S. Blake, Senator Capper’s 
business manager, 


There being no objection, the address 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Topeka Daily Capital of Decem- 
ber 23, 1951] 


WE GIVE THANKS THAT SUCH A MAN Has 
LIVED 


Following is the sermon delivered by Dr. 
Eugene Frank at the funeral Saturday after- 
noon for Arthur Capper: 

“The people of the State of Kansas, indeed 
the whole Nation, pause for a moment today, 
to bring their offerings of honor, respect, and 
tribute to an internationally prominent 
statesman, who so retained his humanity as 
to be referred to by the President of the 
United States, Mr. Truman, the Prime Minis- 
ter of Great Britain, Mr. Churchill, the news- 
boy on the corner, the farmer in the most 
remote part of Kansas, as my friend, Arthur 
Capper. 

“Those in high estate have given their 
tributes to the press. The lowly and un- 
recognized have breathed a benediction upon 
a friend and benefactor. In the presence of 
Almighty God, and in the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit we give thanks to our Father in 
heaven that such a man has lived. We must 
seek to interpret the abiding values, the 
everlasting truths which remain unchanged 
in his passing, and beseech the Father for 
comfort in owr sorrow, fellowship in our 
loneliness, peace of mind as we commend the 
spirit of our loved one and friend into the 
blessedness of eternal life.” 


FULFILLED AMERICAN DREAM 

“A respect for the traditions, the noble 
men, the fateful events in history is the 
mark of any great people. 

“On the outskirts of the city of Concord 
is the Sleepy Hollow Cemetery in which there 
stands a monument to one Ezra Rippley. 
Upon the monument is engraved this epi- 
taph: ‘He came from a long line of Pilgrim 
fathers. He was worthy of his lineage.’ 

“Senator Capper has, in many respects, 
fulfilled the American dream. He came from 
worthy stock, men and women who feared 
God, lived righteously, built firmly, loved 
freedom and believed in humanity. He be- 
gan his life by learning quickly the solid, 
American ideals of hard work, thrift, and 
self-discipline. The material prosperity 
which came to him was no gift. He came 
tnto prominence with the rise of opportunity 
in the great, open, Middle West, and the 
wonder is not that he built a business of 
proportion, but that he exercised integrity, 
self-discipline, honor, when others about him 
were selfishly exploiting the land, ruining 
farms for posterity, and practicing deceit, 
intemperance and maliciousness.” 


LIFE OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


“His life of public service spans a genera- 
tion. He accepted his first public office 
within 2 years of my birth. From the time 
I started to school in the first grade in the 
year 1914, Arthur Capper has been an hon- 
ored citizen, a respected statesman, and @ 
public spirited benefactor. In 43 years of 
public service a man faces temptations be- 
yond my comprehension, he faces obstacles 
in personal life over which most of us would 
stumble, he undergoes attacks which would 
make most of us bitter and resentful, he 
confronts criticism which seeks to under- 
mine character, defame morals, and destroy 
all that is best and finest in man. This is 
the ghastly trial of the public servant to- 
day, and it causes many an otherwise brave 
man to withdraw from public life. The 
mere fact that in all his years of public 
service Arthur Capper’s name remains un- 
smirched by scandal, untouched by immoral 
gossip, unblighted by lack of restraint or 
temperance, or by intolerance and hatred, is 
the finest tribute we can bring to his mem- 
ory. 
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“Arthur Capper was a Quaker. Now, vital 
religion for a Quaker is not a matter of care- 
fully formulated creeds. Vital religion for 
the Quaker is an inner glow of character 
which perhaps never reaches formal recog- 
nition, but enables him to live gracefully, 
to be a reconciling factor in arguments, to 
bring groups together in understanding and 
tolerance. The Puritans saw life in terms 
of a man standing on the deck of a sinking 
ship with no help in sight and no hope of 
salvation except by divine intervention. 
The Quakers saw life in terms of the burst- 
ing of a seed into new form, bringing about 
& new experience, vital and vitalizing.” 


QUAKER HERITAGE 


“To understand this is to see how deeply 
the Quaker heritage had found rootage in 
Senator Capper. 

“Today we are stirred emotionally when 
we consider how ‘a giant cedar has fallen 
upon the hills, leaving a lonesome spot 
against the sky.’ In the critical hour of 
death, it is always the quality of life that 
leaves its impression upon us. Life is not 
measured in years, it must be measured in 
love expressed sincerely, in character re- 
vealed courageously, in honor received 
humbly. 

“In the critical hour of sorrow we are re- 
minded of that to which material things 
often blind us, the absolute supremacy of 
the spirit. Life is not measured by money, 
property, accumulations. 

“Life has meaning, in this little planet 
where we live for so short a span of years, 
only as it is measured in quality, only as 
spiritual values are lifted above secular and 
selfish materialism. Life has meaning, when 
all is said and done, only as it confirms the 
inner convictions, beliefs, training, and char- 
acter of a person. 

“But, in an even truer sense, life in this 
transient world has meaning only as the 
supreme values of personality are conserved 
in eternity. 

“Thus, the wisest prophets among us have 
declared with divine insight that the uni- 
verse is built upon moral lines, that it is 
an intelligible world with a destiny that 
God is directing, and that the soul made 
in the image of the Creator is its highest 
value. 

“In these words, Rufus Jones, one of the 
spiritual leaders of the world and the voice 
of modern Quakers, expresses our common 
Christian faith. In these hopeful, strength- 
ening words, we have no fear, no remorse, 
no reticence as we commend the soul of 
Arthur Capper into the everlasting light, 
the infinite love, the eternal mercy of Al- 
mighty God.” 

[From the Topeka Daily Capital of December 
20, 1951] 


ARTHUR CAPPER, THE PusLISHER: His Heart 
Was ALways OPEN 


H. S. Blake, vice president and general 
manager of Capper Publications, Inc., paid 
the following tribute to Senator Capper: 

A kinder, gentler man never lived. He 
never knowingly hurt anyone. 

We did not work for Arthur Capper—we 
worked with him. 

Never in all the 32 years I worked with 
him did a harsh word ever pass his lips. No 
matter how troubled the times, he always 
was fair to the other fellow. 

Never once in all the years I knew him 
did he ever use a swear word or tell an off- 
color story. I attended a hundred or more 
banquets with him where liquor was served 
and Arthur Capper always turned his glass 
down, 

He never asked an employee’s religion or 
his political affiliation. 

Two days before he died, he said, “Henry, 
I’ve been a bit sick, but you tell the boys 
I'll be back on the job in a few days.” 
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No matter how worried he was about po- 
litical or business matters, his heart was 
always open to a little child. 

His father taught him a bit of philosophy 
in the form of a poem which he memorized 
and often recited to us. It went like this: 
“Work wins, it always Wins 

Tho days be dark and nights be slow 

Twixt days and nights that come and go 

Still work will win, its average is sure. 

He wins the most, who can the most endure 

Who conquers trials, who never shirks 

Who waits, who watches and who always 
works.” 


He was a gentle soul, but with the dogged, 
persevering courage of the Quaker; with an 
iron constitution and an abiding faith in 
the goodness of his fellow citizens. He lived 
for others. He dedicated his life and his 
publications long years ago to the welfare 
of the average citizen, to the health and 
happiness of children, and he never took un- 
fair advantage of any living soul. 

May God grant us the wisdom and the 
kindliness and the strength and the courage 
to follow in his footsteps. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Sen- 
ate for 1 minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I desire to 
add my tribute to those paid to the late 
Senator Capper by the Senators from 
Kansas. When I came to the Senate in 
January 1941, Senator Capper was one 
of the first persons with whom I became 
associated. It was my privilege to work 
closely with him for 8 years, and for as 
Jong as he remained in the Senate. He 
was one of the most kindly men I ever 
knew. I never heard him speak evil of 
anyone, although his kindness could not 
be interpreted as weakness in any way, 
because he was unswerving in his de- 
votion to the people who meant so much 
to him. As a Senator, he was primarily 
interested in the land and in the people 
who lived on it. We were very happy in- 
deed when, after 28 years in this body, 
he finally became chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, which had been with him a life- 
long ambition. 

I cannot add to the description of his 
accomplishments as a Member of the 
Senate which have been so fully set forth 
by the Senators from his native State of 
Kansas. I simply wish to say that Sen- 
ator Capper lived a full life, a good life, 
and that the people not only of the farms 
of the United States but all the people of 
the United States were richly benefited 
by it. 

Mr.McKELLAR. Mr. President, I was 
deeply grieved at the passing of former 
Senator Arthur Capper on December 19. 

For many years Senator Capper and I 
lived at the Mayflower Hotel, and we had 
adjoining tables in the restaurant. After 
Senator Capper came to the Senate in 
1918 we became friends; indeed, more 
than that; we became intimate friends. 
I admired his many fine qualities, his 
earnest efforts in behalf of the people of 
Kansas and the people of the Nation, his 
tireless energy, and his devotion to the 
Constitution and laws of our country. 

He was modest, kindly, gentle, devoted 
to his friends. He was an ardent Re- 
publican, while I was an ardent Demo- 
crat. But his zeal as a party man made 
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no difference in his treatment of friends, 
whether Democrat or Republican. He 
served a long time in the Senate—some 
30 years—and had the respect and 
esteem of his associates. 

Senator Capper’s political activity be- 
gan when he became a delegate to the 
Republican National Convention at Chi- 
cago in 1908. He afterward became 
president of the board of regents of 
Kansas College, in which office he served 
from 1910 to 1913. The first time he ran 
for Governor of Kansas he was defeated, 
in 1912, but afterward, in 1915, he was 
elected governor, and served from 1915 
to 1918. While governor in 1918, he was 
elected, to the United States Senate, and 
served from March 4, 1919, until 1948. 
He was reelected for five terms, and was 
not a candiate for renomination in 1948. 
His record as Senator was most excellent. 

As a businessman Senator Capper was 
also successful. He was first a printer’, 
and was then a newspaper reporter. He 
later became owner and publisher of the 
Topeka Daily Capital, Capper’s Weekly, 
Capper’s Farmer, the Household Maga- 
zine and other publications. He was 
also owner of two radio stations. 

Senator Capper’s greatest work in the 
Senate was his service in behalf of the 
farmers. His devotion to them knew no 
bounds; he was ever on the alert in their 
interest. He supported the great farm 
bill, The Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
which passed Congress on May 12, 1933, 
Public Law 10. That law really put 
the farmers in a kind of partnership 
with the Government. The act has been 
not only of the greatest benefit to the 
farmers, but of great benefit to the Gov- 
ernment. It has worked splendidly. 
Senator Capper aided tremendously in 
the passage of all bills in the interest of 
farmers. He was successful in business, 
successful as governor, and successful 
in the Senate. Ee was a man of the 
highest character. 

I was greatly grieved to learn of his 
death, and I extend to his family my 
deepest sympathy. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
place in the Recorp at this point two 
legislative enactments of the Parliament 
of Canada. 

One authorizes the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway as an all-Canadian 
canal. The other authorizes the Prov- 
ince of Ontario to build the St. Lawrence 
power project at the International 
Rapids section. 

Canadian Bill No. 33, approved by 
Parliament in December, authorizes the 
creation of a Crown Company, called the 
St. Lawrence Authority, with power to 
borrow $300,000,000 to construct an all- 
Canadian seaway. Fortunateiy, the 
Parliament had the wisdom to provide 
that this corporation may cooperate with 
the United States in a joint project, if 
the Congress authorizes such participa- 
tion. However, the Crown Co. is ready 
to put up the necessary money to build 
the all-Canadian seaway if we decline to 
cooperate, 
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Bill No. 34 approves a contract hbe- 
tween the Federal Government of Can- 
ada and the Province of Ontario, author- 
izing the Province to build the St. Law- 
rence power project in conjunction with 
an appropriate United States agency. 

It is my understanding, Mr. President, 
that the project may be authorized by 
license from the Federal Power Com- 
mission and approved by the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission under the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 without 
further congressional action. Then 
Canada will be in position to proceed 
with an all-Canadian seaway. 

This farsighted action of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, for which the people of 
Canada ought to be congratulated, makes 
the construction of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project inevitable in the 
very near future. 

The only question that faces the Con- 
gress in this session is whether we will 
have the foresight to insist upon joint 
partnership and joint control of this vital 
artery of commerce and military trans- 
port. 

The eastern railroads, and power com- 
panies, and allied interests, which have 
for years frustrated the efforts of the 
Government and the people to secure the 
construction of this vital project, are 
now crying that Canada is bluffing and 
that we should not be a partner to this 
proposition. They are determined to 
use every strategem to frustrate not only 
the United States, but also Canada. 
They have succeeded up to now in plac- 
ing road blocks in the way of congres- 
sional approval. 

The result is that we now run the dan- 
ger of alienating the friendship and co- 
operation of the one ally in the world, 
Canada, which is in a position to con- 
tribute great material wealth to the joint 
defense efforts of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Nations. 

Some of our colleagues seem overanx- 
ious to pour the wealth of our soil, of our 
technology, and of our manpower into 
foreign aid programs of one kind or 
another. 

They do not question the technical or 
economic feasibility of similar projects in 
Western Europe, whose contribution and 
defensibility in case of war with Russia 
is highly questionable. 

Why should they be disturbed when 
there is this proposition before us to 
strengthen and develop one of the largest 
industrial valleys in the world whose con- 
tribution to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Nations is incontrovertible and indis- 
pensable? 

Now that the development is inevitable, 
even those who heretofore have opposed 
the utilization of the St. Lawrence power 
and transportation resources should see 
that it is to our interest to develop it in 
partnership with Canada. 

Mr. President, we argued with the Brit- 
ish Empire for 50 years about the control 
of the Panama Canal. The problem of 
control of the Suez Canal is still un- 
settled, and yet here in our front yard we 
allow guilty lobbies to lull us into indif- 
ference whether we have any measure of 
control over a waterway that has become 
the lifeline into the industrial heartland 
of North America. 
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During the debates on the foreign aid 
bill last fall, several members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee promised to 
expedite consideration of the St. Law- 
rence measure so that the Senate of the 
United States would have an opportunity 
to pass on it early in this session. 

The time to keep that promise is now. 
We must have action without delay. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Vermont? 

There being no objection, the acts were 
crdered to ke printed in the Reccrp, as 
follows: 


[5th sess., 21st Parliament, 15 George VI, 
1951] 


[The House of Commons of Canada] 
Bill 33 


An act to establish the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority 


His Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate and House of Com- 
mons of Canada, enacts as follows: 


SHORT TITLE 


1. This act may be cited as The St. Law- 
rence Scaway Authority Act. 


INTERPRETATION 


2. In this act, 

(a) “Authority” means the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority established by this act; 

(b) “canal” means a canal, lock, or navi- 
gable channel and all works and property 
appertaining or incident to such canal, lock, 
or channel; 

(c) “deep waterway” means adequcte pro- 
vision for navigation requiring a controlling 
channel denth of twenty-seven feet with a 
depth of thirty feet over lock sills in general 
in accordance with paragraph (j) of the 
preliminary article of the Agreement between 
Canada and the United States providing for 
the Development of Navigation and Power 
in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin, dated 
the nineteenth day of March, nineteen hun- 
dred and forty-one; 

(ad) “member” means a member of the 
Authority; 

(e) “Minister” 
Transport; 

(f) “President” means the President of the 
Authority. 


CONSTITUTION OF AUTHORITY 


3. (1) There is hereby established a cor- 
poration called “The St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority,” consisting of a President and 
two other members as provided in this act. 

(2) Except as provided in section nine, 
the Authority is for all purposes an agent of 
His Majesty in right of Canada and its pow- 
ers under this act may be exercised only as 
an agent of His Majesty. 

(3) The Authority may, on behalf of His 
Majesty, enter into contracts in the name of 
His Majesty or in the name of the Authority. 

(4) Property acquired by the Authority is 
the property of His Majesty and title thereto 
may be vested in the name of His Majesty 
or in the name of the Authority. 

4. Actions, suits, or other legal proceedings 
in respect of any right, or obligation acquired 
or incurred by the Authority on behalf of His 
Majesty, whether in its name or in the name 
of His Majesty, may be brought or taken by 
or against the Authority in the name of the 
Authority in any court that would have ju- 
risdiction if the Authority were not an agent 
of His Majesty. 

5. (1) The Governor in Council shall ap- 
point the members of the Authority, who 
hold office during good behaviour for a term 
not exceeding ten years and shall be paid 
such salaries as may be fixed by the Gover- 
nor in Council. 

(2) A member, on the expiration of his 
term of office, may be reappointed for a fur- 
ther term not exceeding ten years. 


means the Minister of 


(3) Where a member of the Authority is 
absent or incapable for any reason of per- 
forming the duties of his Office or the office 
thereof is vacant, the Governor in Council 
may appoint a temporary substitute mem- 
ber to hold the office upon such terms and 
conditions as the Governor in Council may 
prescribe. 

6. The head office of the Authority shall be 
at the city of Cttawa or in such other place 
in Canada as the Governor in Council may 
Cesignate. 


CONDUCT OF EUSINESS OF AUTHORITY 


7. (1) The President is the chief executive 
officer of the Authority, is charged with the 
direction and control of the business of the 
Authority, may exercise all the powers of the 
Authority in the name of the Authority ex- 
cept the making of by-laws and may, subject 
to any by-law, delegate such powers as he 
sees fit to either of the other two members, 
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{7. (1) The President is the Chief Exscu- 
tive Officer of the Authority, is charged with 
the general direction and control of the busi- 
ness of the Authcrity, and shall have such 
other powers as may be conferred on him by 
the by-laws.] 

(2) During incapacity or absence for any 
reason of the President or a vacancy in the 
office of the President, one of the other mem- 
bers designated ky the Governor in Council, 
may exercise and perform all the pcwers and 
functions of the President. 

(3) The exercise of the powers of the 
futhority is not impaired by reason of a 
vacancy in its membership. 

8. The Authority with the approval cf the 
Governor in Council, may make by-laws not 
inconsistent with this act with respect to: 

(2) the management of the affairs of the 
Authority and the conduct of its business; 
and 

(b) the establishment of a pension fund 
for the officers and employees of the Author- 
ity employed in a continuing capacity and 
for the members, and for their dependents, 
and authorizing contributions to be mcde to 
it out of the funds of the Authority. 

9. The Authority may employ such cfficers 
and employees for such purposes and on such 
terms and conditions as may be determined 
by it and the officers and employees so em- 
ployed are not cfficers or servants of His 
Majesty. 


PURPOSES, CAPACITIES, AND POWERS OF 
AUTHORITY 


10. The Authority is incorporated for the 
purposes of: 

(a) acquiring lands for and constructing, 
maintaining, and operating all such works 
as may be necessary to provide and maintain, 
either wholly in Canada or in conjunction 
with works undertaken by an appropriate 
authority in the United States, a deep water- 
way between the Port of Montreal and Lake 
Erie; and 

(b) constructing, maintaining, and oper- 
ating all such works in connection with such 
a deep waterway as the Governor in Coun- 
cil may deem necessary to fulfill any obliga- 
tion undertaken or to be undertaken by 
Canada pursuant to any present or future 
agreement. 

11. Subject to this act, the Authority, for 
the purposes set out in section ten, has the 
capacities and powers of a natural person as 
if it were a corporation incorporated for 
such purposes by Letters Patent under the 
Great Seal. 

12. The Authority, with the approval of the 
Governor in Council, may lease to any person 
any lands, property or water power held in 
the name of the Authority or held in the 
name of His Majesty under the control of the 
Authority. 

13. The Authority, with the approval of the 
Governor in Council, may, from time to time, 
borrow money from His Majesty or otherwise 
for the purposes for which it is incorporated, 
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but -he aggregate of the amounts borrowed 
under this Act and outstanding shall not at 
= time exceed three hundred million dol- 
ars. 

14. The Governor in Council may entrust 
to the Authority the management and opera- 
tion of any canals or works similar or related 
to the works mentioned in section ten upon 
such terms and conditions as the Governor 
in Council approves. 

TOLLS 

15. (1) The Authority may, subject to sec- 
tions sixteen and seventeen, establish tariffs 
of tolls to be charged by it with respect tco— 

(a) vessels entering, passing through, or 
leaving a canal or works under its adminis- 
tration; 

(b) passengers, goods or cargo carried in 
such . vessel; 

(c) goods or cargo landed, shipped, trans- 
shipped or stored in a canal or on canal lands 
under its administration; 

(a) the use of any wharf, building, plant, 
property or facilities under its administza- 
tion; and 
‘ (e) any service performed by the Author- 
ty. 

(2) The tolls that may be charged by the 
Authority pursuant to this section may be 
for the use of the canals and works admin- 

tered by it as a whole or for the use of any 
Ferticular part thereof or for any particular 
service rendered by the Authority. 

(3) Every such tariff or amendment there- 
to shall te filed with the Board of Transvort 
Commissioners and becomes operative from 
the date of such filing. 

(4) Any person interested may at any time 
fite a complaint with the Board of Transport 
Commissioners that there is unjust discrim- 
ination in an existing tariff and the Board 
shall thereupon consider such complaint and 
make a finding thereon which shall be re- 
ported to the Authority. 

(5) Section fifty-two of the Railway Act 
applies, mutatis mutandis, in the cace of 
every report of the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners as if the same were a decision 
made pursuant to the Railway Act. 

16. The tolls that may be charged by the 
Authority shall be fair and reasonable and 
designed to provide a revenue sufficient to 
defray the cost to the Authority of its op- 
erations in carrying out the purposes fcr 
which it is incorporated, which costs shall 
include— 

(a) payments in respect of the interest on 
amounts borrowed by the Authority to carry 
out such purposes; 

(b) amounts sufficient to amortize the 
principal of amounts so borrowed over a 
pericd not exceeding fifty years; and 

(c) the cost of operating and maintaining 
the canals and works under the administra- 
tion of the Authority, including all operating 
costs of the Authority and such reserves as 
may be approved by the Minister. 

17. Where the works have been constructed 
and are maintained and operated by the 
Authority to provide, in conjunction with 
works undertaken by an appropriate author- 
ity in the United States, the deep waterway 
mentioned in section ten, tolls may be estab- 
lished pursuant to sections fifteen and six- 
teen or by agreements between Canada ard 
the United States and, in the event of such 
an agreement, shall be charged by the Au- 
thority in accordance with directions given 
by the Governor in Council. 


EXPROPRIATION 


18. (1) With the prior approval of the 
Governor in Council, the Authority may, 
without the consent of the owner, take or 
acquire lands for the purposes of this Act 
and, except as otherwise provided in this 
section, all the provisions of the Expropria- 
tion Act are, mutatis mutandis, applicable to 
the taking, acquisition, sale, or abandonment 
of lands by the Authority under this section. 

(2) For the purposes of section nine of the 
Expropriation Act the plan and description 
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may be signed by the President of the Au- 
thority. 

(3) The Authority shall pay compensation 
for lands taken or acquired under this sec- 
tion or for damage to lands injuriously af- 
fected by the construction of works erected 
by it and all claims against the Authority 
for such compensation may be heard and 
determined in the Exchequer Court of Can- 
ada in accordance with sections forty-seven 
to fifty of the Exchequer Court Act. 

(4) The Authority shall pay out of the 
funds administered by it the compensation 
agreed upon or adjudged by the Court to be 
payable. 


REGULATIONS 


19. (1) The Authority may, with the ap- 
proval of the Governor in Council on the 
recommendation of the Minister make reg- 
ulations for the administration, manage- 
ment, and control of the works and property 
under its jurisdiction including— 

(a) the regulation and control of vessels 
navigating a canal or pertinent works; 

(b) the regulation of plant, machinery or 
appliances for loading or unloading vessels 
in a canal; and 

(c) the seizure, detention, or sale of ves- 
sels, goods, or cargo in respect of which any 
sum is due for tolls and is unpaid or in 
respect of which any provision of this act or 
any regulation has been violated. 

(2) A person who violates a regulation is 
guilty of an offense and is liable on sum- 
mary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
$1,000. 

GENERAL 

20. The Authority shall comply with any 
direction not inconsistent with this act with 
respect to the exercise of its powers or the 
conduct of its business given to it by the 
Governor in Council for the purpose of en- 
suring compliance on the part of Canada 
with any obligation of Canada to any other 
nation. 

21. (1) Notwithstanding this act or any 
other statute or law, where a person is em- 
ployed by the Authority and immediately 
before his employment he was a contributor 
under a part of the Civil Service Super- 
annuation Act other than part VI, and his 
employment by the Authority was entered 
into with the consent of the minister of 
the department or branch of the public 
service in which he was employed, he con- 
tinues, while in the employment of the Au- 
thority to be such a contributor under the 
Civil Service Superannuation Act, and for 
the purposes of that act his service in em- 
ployment under this act shall be counted 
as service in the Civil Service and upon his 
death or retirement therefrom, he, his widow, 
children, or other dependents, if any, may, 
subject to subsection 2, be granted the re- 
spective allowances or gratuities provided by 
that act. 

(2) Where a person to whom subsection 
one applies is retired from employment by 
the Authority for a reason other than mis- 
conduct— 

(a) if before his employment by the Au- 
thority he was employed in a position to 
which the Civil Service Act applied, he may 
be appointed to a position to which the 
Civil Service Act applies of a class not lower 
than the position in which he was so em- 
ployed; 

(b) if before his employment by the Au- 
thority he was employed in any other posi- 
tion in the public service, he may be ap- 
pointed to a position in the public service 
to which the Civil Service Act does not ap- 
ply of a class not lower than the class in 
which he was so employed; 

(c) if he fails to apply for or refuses ap- 
pointment to a position to which he may be 
appointed under paragraph (a) or (b) and 
has not reached retirement age or become 
disabled or incapable of performing the du- 
ties of the position, he shall be deemed for 


the purposes of the Civil Service Superan- 
nuation Act, to have retired voluntarily from 
a position in the Civil Service; or 

(d) if he applies for and is not appointed 
to such a position he shall be deemed, for 
the purposes of the Civil Service Superan- 
nuation Act to have been retired from his 
position in the Civil Service by reason of the 
abolition of office. 

(3) The Government Employees Compen- 
sation Act, 1947, applies to officers and ser- 
vants of the Authority and, notwithstanding 
section 9, for the purposes of that act, but 
not otherwise, such officers and servants shall 
be deemed to be employees in the service of 
His Majesty. 

22. The Navigable Waters Protection Act 
does not apply to works undertaken by the 
Authority pursuant to this act. 

23. Notwithstanding that the Authority is 
an agent of His Majesty, it may enter into 
contracts with His Majesty. 

24. The accounts and financial transac- 
tions of the Authority shall be audited by 
the auditor general. 


LOANS AND GUARANTEES BY CROWN 


25. (1) The Minister of Finance, with the 
approval of the Governor in Council, may, 
from time to time, 

(a) make loans to the Authority out of 
money in the Consolidated Revenue Fund, 
or 

(b) guarantee repayment of the principal 
of and interest on money borrowed by the 
Authority, 
but no such loans or guarantees shall be 
made or given in any fiscal year except to 
the extent that Parliament has authorized 
such loans and guarantees to be made or 
given in that year. 

(2) Notwithstanding subsection 1, the 
Minister of Finance, with the approval of the 
Governor in Council, may, from time to 
time, 

(a) make loans to the Authority out of 
money in the Consolidated Revenue Fund, or 

(b) guarantee repayment of the principal 
of and interest on money borrowed by the 
Authority. 
for the purpose of repaying money that has 
been borrowed under this act. 

(3) A loan or guarantee under this section 
shall be made or given in such manner and 
subject to such terms and conditions as 
the Governor in Council approves. 

26. (1) The Minister of Finance, at the 
request of the Minister, and with the ap- 
proval of the Governor in Council, may from 
time to time, make temporary loans to the 
Authority out of money in the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. 

(2) The aggregate amount of loans out- 
standing under this section shall not at any 
time exceed $10,000,000. 

(3) A loan under this section is subject 
to such terms and conditions as the Gov- 
ernor in Council approves and is repayable 
within a period not exceeding 12 months 
from the day on which the loan was made. 

(4) A report of every loan to the Authority 
under this section shall be laid by the Min- 
ister of Finance before Parliament within 
15 days after it is made, or, if Parliament 
is not then in session, within 15 days after 
the commencement of the next ensuing ses- 
sion thereof. 

27. (1) The Minister of Finance, with the 
concurrence of the Minister, may direct that 
money borrowed by the Authority under this 
act shall be deposited in the consolidated 
revenue fund to be placed to the credit of 
@ special account in the name of the Au- 
thority. 

(2) The Minister of Finance may, upon 
application by the Authority approved by 
the Minister, pay out to or for the purposes 
of the Authority, all or any part of the 
money in the special account established 
under subsection 1. 
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SAVING CLAUSE 


28. Nothing in this act affects the opera- 
tion of The International Boundary Waters 
Treaty Act, chapter 28, of the statutes of 
1911. 

COMMENCEMENT 


29. Each section of this act shall come 
into force on a day or days to be fixed by 
proclamation of the Governor in Council. 


[5th sess., 21st Parliament, 15 George VI, 
1951] 


[The House of Commons of Canada] 
Bill 34 


An act respecting construction of works for 
the generation of electrical power in the 
International Rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence River 


His Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate and House of Com- 
mons of Canada, enacts as follows: 


SHORT TITLE 


1. This act may be cited as the Interna- 
tional Rapids Power Development Act. 


AGREEMENT 


2. The agreement dated the 3d day of De- 
cember 1951 between the Government of 
Canada and the Government of the Province 
of Ontario in the form set out in the sched- 
ule is approved on behalf of and is binding 
on the Government of Canada and all things 
to be done by virtue thereof are approved 
and authorized. 

3. The Governor in Council may transfer 
to the Government of Ontario the adminis- 
tration of lands or property belonging to 
Canada that in the opinion of the Governor 
in Council are necessary for the construc- 
tion, operation, or maintenance of the works 
to be constructed pursuant to the agreement 
set out in the schedule. 

4. For the purpose of constructing, operat- 
ing and maintaining the works to be under- 
taken pursuant to the agreement set out in 
the schedule: 

(a) The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario shall have the powers and capaci- 
ties of a natural person as if it were incor- 
porated by letters patent under the great seal 
for that purpose? and 

(b) The provisions of the Power Commis- 
sion Act of the Province of Ontario with re- 
spect to the expropriation or taking of lands 
or property apply mutatis mutandis to the 
expropriation or taking of lands or properties 
for the works, and have effect as if enacted 
in this act in relation thereto. 


COMMENCEMENT 


5. This act shall come into force on a day 
to be fixed by proclamation. 


-_— 


ScHEDULE 


Agreement made this 3d day of December 
A.D. 1951, between the Government of Can- 
ada, herein represented by the Right Hon- 
orable Louis S. St. Laurent, Prime Minister, 
and the Honorable Lionel Chevrier, Minister 
of Transport, hereinafter referred to as Can- 
ada of the first part, and the Government 
of Ontario, herein represented by the Hon- 
orable Leslie M. Frost, Premier, and the Hon- 
orable George H. Challies, Acting Provincial 
Secretary, hereinafter referred to as On- 
tario, of the second part; 

Whereas the development of the power 
resources in the International Rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence River is urgently re- 
quired; 

Whereas it is intended that the Canadian 
share of the power to be developed there- 
from would be available to Ontario; 

Whereas Ontario is desirous of undertake 
ing such development concurrently with the 
undertaking of a complimentary develop- 
ment by an appropriate authority in the 
United States of America; and 
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Whereas by the boundary waters treaty 
binding upon Canada and the United States 
of America, it is agreed that further uses 
of or obstructions or diversion of boundary 
waters on either side of the line affecting the 
natural level or flow of boundary waters on 
the other side of the line may not be made 
except by authority of the United States or 
Canada within their respective jurisdictions 
and with the approval of the International 
Joint Commission constituted by the treaty; 
and 

Whereas the treaty provides with respect to 
boundary waters: 

“The following order of precedence shall 
be observed among the various uses enumer- 
ated hereinafter for these waters, and no 
use shall be permitted which tends mate- 
rially to conflict with or restrain any other 
use which is given preference over it in this 
order of precedence: 

(1) Uses for domestic and sanitary pur- 
poses; 

(2) Uses for navigation, including the 
service of canals for the purposes of naviga- 
tion; 

(3) Uses for power and for irrigation pure 
poses”; and 

Whereas it is desirable that an agreement 
should be made between Canada and Ontario 
concerning the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of works for the development 
of power in the International Rapids section 
subject to and in accordance with Canada’s 
obligations under the boundary waters 
treaty. 

Now therefore this agreement witnesseth 
that the parties hereto agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


For the purpose of this agreement, unless 
the context otherwise requires, the expres- 
sion— 

(a) “deep waterway” means adequate pro- 
vision for navigation requiring a controlling 
channel depth of 27 feet with a depth of 30 
feet over lock sills in general accordance with 
the specifications set forth in the Report of 
the Joint Board of Engineers, dated Novem- 
ber 16, 1926; 

(b) “International Rapids section” means 
that part of the international section which 
extends from Chimney Point to the village 
of St. Regis; 

(c) “international section” means that 
part of the St. Lawrence River through which 
the international boundary line runs; 

(d) “St. Lawrence River” includes the river 
channels and the lakes forming parts of the 
river channels from the outlet of Lake On- 
tario to the sea; and 

(e) “the works” means the works described 
in article II to be undertaken and carried out 
by Ontario. 

ARTICLE IT 


Canada will do all in its power, consistently 
with its obligations under the boundary 
waters treaty of 1909 afore-mentioned and the 
preservation of the interests of others in the 
St. Lawrence River, to obtain the approval of 
the international joint commission estab- 
lished under the said boundary waters treaty 
pursuant to an application to be made by On- 
tario in a form approved by Canada, of works 
to develop the power resources of the Inter- 
national Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River to be undertaken by Ontario concur- 
rently with the undertaking of complemen- 
tary works by an appropriate authority in 
the United States of America, in accordance 
with the plan known as the “Controlled 
Single Stage Project (238-242),” containing 
the features described in the annex to this 
agreement with such modifications as may 


be agreed upon herein or by Canada and One 


tario, 
ARTICLE It 
Articles IV to XVI of this agreement shall 
not come into operation until the making of 
an order by His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
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eral in Council of Canada signifying on be- 
half of Canada that— 

(a) the terms upon which the interna- 
tional joint commission has approved the 
works mentioned in article II of this agree- 
ment for the development of the power re- 
sources of the International Rapids section, 
including the works to be undertaken by On- 
tario, under article III of the boundary 
waters treaty of 1909 are satisfactory to Can- 
ada; and 

(b) Ontario has satisfied Canada that it 
will, concurrently with complementary op- 
erations by an appropriate authority in the 
United States, undertake the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of the works. 


ARTICLE IV 


Canada and Ontario will cause to be 
enacted such legislation as may be agreed 
upon between them as being necessary to 
authorize and provide fully for the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of the 
works. 

ARTICLE V 


(1) Subject to paragraph 2 of this article, 
Canada will transfer to Ontario the admin- 
istration of such lands belonging to Canada 
as are required for the works and such lands 
shall belong to Ontario. 

(2) Ontario will compensate Canada for 
all lands the administration of which is 
transferred to Ontario pursuant to paragraph 
1 of this article other than the lands or 
property forming part of the existing canal 
system in the International Rapids section. 

(3) Upon completion of the necessary 
works to permit the. continuance of 14-foot 
navigation on the Canadian side around the 
control dam and from the pool above Long 
Sault Dam to connect with the existing Corn- 
wall Canal, as provided in paragraph 7 of 
the Annex hereto, Ontario will transfer to 
Canada the administration of such works, 
the sites thereof, and such lands belonging 
to Ontario as are required for the operation 
thereof, and such works, sites, and lands 
shall belong to Canada. : 

(4) Ontario will indemnify and save Can- 
ada harmless in respect of all claims of third 
parties in any way arising out of the con- 
struction, maintenance, or operation of the 
works, it being understood by the parties 
hereto that no damages can so arise west 
of a line drawn due north and south through 
the most westerly point of Spencer Island 
and it is agreed that this indemnity clause 
shall not apply to any claim for any such 
damages alleged to have been sustained west 
of the said line. 

ARTICLE VI 


(1) Ontario will, to the full extent of its 
ability, concurrently with complementary 
operations by an appropriate authority in 
the United States of America, construct, 
maintain, and operate the works in accord- 
ance with the terms of this agreement, and 
in that respect will carry out and give full 
force and effect to all or any conditions, pro- 
visions or orders imposed or made by or under 
the authority of the international joint com- 
mission or by the Governor General in 
Council of Canada for the protection of 
navigation or to regulate and control the use 
of the water of the St. Lawrence River for 
the works, for the protection of others en- 
gaged in the production of power outside the 
province of Ontario, and, in the case of any 
default on the part of Ontario, Canada, may, 
by notice in writing specifying the particu- 
lars of the alleged default, require full and 
complete compliance, within a period or 
periods named in the notice, by Ontario with 
its obligations hereunder in respect of which 
default is alleged, and if the notice is not 
complied with within the time or any of the 
respective times so specified, Canada may, 
subject to paragraph 2 of this article, take 
over or undertake the operation of the works 
or any part of the works or may construct, 
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maintain and carry out the works, and in any 
such event the works shall vest in and belong 
to Canada. 

(2) If any dispute arises between the par- 
ties hereto as to whether Ontario is carry- 
ing out her obligations hereunder or other- 
wise in any way under this clause, such dis- 
pute shall be referred to an arbitral tribunal 
constituted as provided in article XIV of this 
agreement and, pending disposition by the 
tribunal of such dispute, Ontario may carry 
on the construction, maintenance or opera- 
tion of the works and Canada shall not take 
over or undertake the operation of the works 
or any part thereof or the construction, main- 
tenance and carrying out thereof as provided 
in paragraph 1, 

ARTICLE VII 


Ontario will, at such times and in such 
manner and form and upon such ratings as 
may be prescribed by Canada or authorized 
representatives of Canada— 

(a) take and keep records of the flow and 
water levels in the International Rapids sec- 
tion and furnish certified copies thereof to 
Canada; 

(b) calibrate or cause to be calibrated its 
turbines, penstocks, sluices or other water 
passages forming part of the works. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Canada or authorized representatives of 
Canada will at all times be empowered— 

(a) to have free access to the works; 

(b) to measure the discharge of the vari- 
ous sluices, turbines, penstocks, or other 
water passages forming part of the works, 


ARTICLE IX 


Ontario will furnish to Canada such plans, 
drawings, or other information relating to 
the works as Canada may request from time 
to time. 

ARTICLE X 


Ontario may provide for the enjoyment 
and exercise by the hydroelectric power 
commission of Ontario of any of Ontario’s 
rights and benefits under this agreement. 

(1) Subject to the provisions of this 
article, Ontario will transfer to Canada the 
administration of any such lands belong- 
ing to Ontario as are specified by Canada as 
being required for the sites of locks and 
works to carry a deep waterway through the 
International Rapids section or for the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation there- 
of and such lands shall belong to Canada. 

(2) Canada will compensate Ontario for 
all lands the administration of which is 
transferred to Canada pursuant to paragraph 
1 of this article, other than lands or prop- 
erty of Ontario forming part of or acquired 
and held by Ontario for the purposes of the 
works. 

(3) Subject to paragraph 4 of this article, 
Ontario will not be entitled to any com- 
pensation for lands or property of Ontario 
forming part of or acquired and held by 
Ontario for the purposes of the works, the 
administration of which is required to be 
transferred by Ontario to Canada pursuant 
to paragraph 1 of this article, and Ontario 
will not be entitled to claim any compensa- 
tion for loss or expenses incurred with re- 
spect to the works or the maintenance or 
operation thereof or the distribution of power 
therefrom arising out of the construction 
by Canada of the locks or works required 
for the said deep waterway. 

(4) Where Ontario has, before constructing 
any part of the works, given notice to Can- 
ada of the location of that part of the works, 
if Canada did not before commencement of 
the construction thereof give notice to On- 
tario that the lands upon which that part of 
the works was to be located might be re- 
quired for the purposes of the said deep 
waterway and if Canada thereafter requires 
Ontario to transfer the administration of 
those lands to Canada pursuant to paragraph 
1 of this article, Ontario will be entitled to 
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compensation for those lands and the said 
part of the works and for all loss or expense 
incurred with respect to the works or the 
maintenance or operation thereof or the dis- 
tribution of power therefrom arising by rea- 
son of Canada requiring Ontario to transfer 
the said lands and said part of the works to 
Canada. 

(5) Canada will indemnify and save On- 
tario harmless in respect of all claims of third 
parties in any way arising out of the con- 
struction, maintenance, or operation of a 
deep waterway through the International 
Rapids section. 

ARTICLE XII 


If the construction by Canada of the locks 
and works mentioned in article XI renders 
unnecessary the construction by Ontario of 
the works required to permit the continu- 
ance of i4-foot navigation as described in 
paragraph 7 of the annex to this agreement, 
Ontario will pay to Canada a part of the 
cost of such locks and works equivalent to 
the cost of the works that would have been 
required to be constructed by Ontario to 
permit the continuance of such 14-foot 
navigation. 

ARTICLE XIII 


Ontario will furnish at cost such power as 
may from time to time be required by 
Canada for the operation of the navigation 
works and for other purposes of navigation 
in the International Rapids section. 


ARTICLE XIV 


(1) In the event of Canada and Ontario 
failing to agree on the interpretation of any 
part of this agreement or any matter arising 
therefrom, either party shall have the right 
to refer the matter to an arbitral tribunal. 

(2) Each arbitral tribunal shall consist 
of one person chosen by Canada, one person 
chosen by Ontario and one person chosen py 
agreement between Canada and Ontario. If 
they fail to agree, the third member of the 
tribunal shall be chosen by the Chief Justice 
of Canada. 

(3) Both parties agree to facilitate the 
constitution and functioning of arbitral 
tribunals and to accept their decisions. 

(4) The procedure in any arbitration un- 
der the provisions of this article will be 
determined by agreement between the 
parties hereto. 

ARTICLE XV 


Ontario will establish a commission to 
supervise the execution of such works as may 
be appropriate, consistently with the execu- 
tion of the works, to safeguard and enhance 
the scenic beauty of and historic associations 
with the International Rapids section. 


ARTICLE XVI 


Where by the terms of this agreement any 
notice or request is to be given or made by 
or on behalf of Canada, such notice or re- 
quest shall be deemed, for the purposes of 
this agreement, to be effectively given or 
made if given or made by the Minister of 
Transport of Canada to the Provincial Sec- 
retary of Ontaria, and where by the terms 
of this agreement any notice or request is 
to be given or made by or on behalf of On- 
tario, such notice or request shall be deemed 
for the purposes of this agreement to be ef- 
fectively given or made if given or made 
to the Minister of Transport by the Pro- 
vincial Secretary or a person authorized by 
him in that behalf, notice of whose authority 
has been given to the Minister of Transport 
by the Provincial Secretary. 

ARTICLE XVII 

This agreement is made subject to its ap- 
proval by the Parliament of Canada and by 
the Legislature of the Province of Ontario, 
If, hcwever, approval of the works by the 
international joint commission is not ob- 
tained within 3 years from the date of this 
agreement either party hereto may, by writ- 
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ten notice to the other, forthwith cancel this 
agreement. 

In witness whereof the Right Honourable 
Louis S. St. Laurent, Prime Minister, and the 
Honourable Lionel Chevrier, Minister of 
Transport, have hereunto set their hands on 
behalf of Canada and the Honourable Leslie 
M. Frost, Premier, and the Honourable 
George H. Challies, Acting Provincial Sec- 
retary, have hereunto set their hands on be- 
half of Ontario; both upon the third day of 
December 1951, 

Louis S. St. LAURENT, 
LIoNELt CHEVRIER. 
LESLIE M. FROST. 
Gero. H. CHALLIEs. 


_— 


ANNEX TO THE CANADA-ONTARIO AGREEMENT 
(See art. II) 


The main features of the controlled single 
stage project (238-242) subject to modifica- 
tion pursuant to article II, are as follows: 

(1) A control dam in the vicinity of Iro- 
quois Point. , 

(2) A dam in the Long Sault Rapids at 
the head of Barnhart Island and two power- 
houses, one on either side of the interna- 
tional boundary, at the foot o- Barnhart 
Island. 

(3) Dikes, where necessary, on the United 
States and Canadian sides of the interna- 
tional boundary, to retafn the pool level 
above the Long Cault Dam. 

(4) Channel enlargement from above 
Chimney Point to bélow Lotus Island de- 
signed to give a maximum mean velocity in 
any cross section of the channel which will 
ultimately be used for navigation not ex- 
ceeding four feet per second at any time and 
between Lotus Island and the control dam 
and from above Point Three Point to below 
Ogden Island designed to give a maximum 
mean velocity in any cross section not ex- 
ceeding two and one-quarter feet per second 
with the flow and at the stage to be per- 
mitted on the first of January of any year, 
under regulation of outflow and levels of 
Lake Ontario in accordance with Regulation 
Method No. 5, as prepared by the General 
Engineering Branch, Department of Trans- 
port, Canada, dated Ottawa, September 1940, 

(5) Channel enlargement in the channels 
north and south of Cornwall Island equiv- 
alent in volume to that proposed in Fea- 
tures 33 and 34 as described in the Final Re- 
port on the St. Lawrence River Project by 
the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated April 1942, and shown in outline on 
Drawing CC-R-1/1, Appendix III-O (1), to 
the Final Report referred to above. 

(6) The necessary railroad and highway 
modifications on either side of the interna- 
tional boundary. 

(7) The necessary works to permit the 
continuance of 14-foot navigation on the 
Canadian side arou: d the control dam and 
from the pool above the Long Sault Dam 
to connect with the existing Cornwall Canal. 

(8) The rehabilitation of the Towns of 
Iroquois and Morrisburg, Ontario. 

All the works in the pool below the con- 
trol dam shall be designed to provide for 
full Lake Ontario level but initially the 
pool shall be operated at maximum eleva- 
tion 238-0. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, we 
have heard from the President of the 
United States. Whether we agree or 
disagree with his objectives will be im- 
portant to this body when the indi- 
vidual issues arise. But there are other 
objectives which were not clearly stated 
by the Chief Executive—objectives which 
call for the unified support of this body. 

Of course, we all agree that national 
defease is everyone’s objective. We all 
share the fervent hope that our indus- 
trial capacity and our natural wealth 
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will go forward to thwart any attempt to 
endanger our national security and those 
basic principles we all hold so dear. 

Another objective is the perpetuation 
of our ability to create: 

The perpetuation of our historical 
genius for creating vast new fields of 
interest; 

The perpetuation of cur assents to 
policies which serve to maintain our free 
enterprise system and enrich our land 
and the opportunities it affords to later 
generations of Americans. In short, 
the perpetuation of progress. 

Of course, there have always been 
especial interests which have said that 
America has arrived at its maturity, that 
there was no more room for expansion, 
for further development. 

This, Mr. President, is simple defeat- 
ism, the same defeatism that has in the 
past accompanied decisions to prevent 
the United States from opening up a 
new frontier, a new world to quicker 
commerce and_ greater — industrial 
achievement. 

But the issues today practically force 
our entry into this new frontier, this 
new development. I am sorry, Mr. 
President, that the Chief Executive in 
his message to the Congress, failed to 
clearly charge this Congress with spe- 
cific duties in regard to this new frontier 
which can bring America so much. 

I refer to the industrial development 
that is now taking place in the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Valley. Consider 
for a moment the significance of the 
large reserves of oil and natural gas dis- 
covered and being developed in the west- 
ern Provinces of Canada. 

Mr. President, look at the wealth of 
iron ore resources being extracted in 
Steep Rock on the north shore of Lake 
Superior, and in Labrador on the norta 
shore of the St. Lawrence River. 

It all goes to add to the economic and 
military strength of Canada and the 
United States, united in a common front 
against the dangers of Communist ag- 
gression abroad. 

Mr. President, the Canadian Govern- 
ment and the people are convinced that 
the one thing that holds them back from 
even greater efforts in our common de- 
fense is adequate development of the re- 
sources of the St. Lawrence River for 
power and navigation. 

The Canadian people, realizing this 
need, are prepared to undertake this 
project alone. 

In the past we have been undecided on 
the seaway. It has been called every- 
thing but progressive by some. But, Mr. 
President, Canada’s plan for immediate 
action, as judged from their legislative 
commitment, plus our hour of need in 
the way of greater raw materials, princi- 
pally iron ore, greater industrial capac- 
ity, certainly point to our immediate ap- 
proval of this project. 

Mr. President, it is generally agreed 
now that the resources of iron ore from 
the Mesabi Range in Minnesota are not 
inexhaustible; that sooner or later we 
must find substitutes. 

The State of Michigan was the first to 
foresee the need for water transporta- 
tion in order to bring iron ore from Lake 
Superior to the steel mills of Michigan 
and Ohio; and, therefore, in 1852, the 
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State initiated the construction of the 
Soo Canal. 

My State forced the hand of the Fed- 
eral Government by productive action so 
that the Congress of the United States 
decided to take it over and complete the 
job. : 

I am happy to state, Mr. President, 
that the people of the State of Michigan 
again show a deep appreciation and a 
pioneering spirit in urging the Congress 
of the United States to make haste with 
the development of the St. Lawrence 
River, because we are convinced that 
here there is a new economic opportu- 
nity for a new frontier, which, when 
completed, will furnish industry the as- 
surance that raw material resources will 
continue to be available regardless of 
temporary shifts in the sources of sup- 
ply. 

Canada has been farsighted enough 
to approve Icgislation for the inmmediate 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
I cannot see, however, how a country 
like the United States can meekly allow 
a forfeiture of responsibility and control 
over this vital avenue of commerce into 
the very heart cf our continent. 

We cannot, we must not, let this op- 
portunity slide by default. 

There are those who raise the question 
of cost. In the Senate of the United 
States, Iam not known as a spendathrift. 
I have fought for every feasible economy 
in the oudget of this Government. But 
when a project is necessary to our indus- 
trial growth and our military prepared- 
ness and when, particularly, as in this 
instance, the investment will be recap- 
tured by charges on the users—a pro- 
gram which is a welcome divergence 
from the usual practice—the arguments 
on the grounds of cost fail to carry con- 
viction. 

The navigation costs to the United 
States are estimated at $374,000,000, 
spread over a 6-year period. This aver- 
ages about sixty-two millions annually— 
not a considerable sum in its impact upon 
the inflationary pressures when one con- 
siders that our annual investment in 
capital goods is in the order of $30,- 
000,000,090 or more. 

And perhaps more important is that 
this project will bring a little to the 
Treasury, in annual charges on the user, 
The estimates indicate that the iron-ore 
traffic alone from just the Labrador 
range is likely to bring in revenues to 
pay at least one-half the annual charges, 

This, Mr. President, certainly is no 
give-away program, but sound business. 
Let it be the business of the United 
States to act accordingly. 

The cost of the power project, another 
$192,000,C00, has never raised any ques- 
tion, because it has been understood that 
the State of New York and the users of 
the power would pay for it. 

Mr. President, I urge upon my col- 
leagues, particularly the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, that they give im- 
mediate consideration to this measure to 
authorize the development of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin. 

This country now feels the need for 
more raw materials. This country, Mr. 
President, now feels the need for greater 
industrial capacity. This is predicated 
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upon our desire to make sturdy our stand 
in behalf of free enterprise; to guar- 
antee our security against those who 
would invade our privacies and free- 
doms. In this hour we cannot be de- 
featists; we must go forward. I believe 
that our participation in the St. Law- 
rence seaway project would be a step 
in that direction. This not only belongs 
to and begs the approval of both sides 
of the aisle in the Senate, but offers a 
fuller measure of hope to Americans 
everywhere. To them it will mean 
progress. To us it must mean enlight- 
ened purpose and prompt action. 

Mr. President, I pray for both. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I am glad 
that the senior Senator from Vermont 
{Mr. AIKEN] and the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON] have 
brought to the attention of the Senate 
the important measures recently passed 
by the Parliament of Canada for the 
construction of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project. I join with them in con- 
gratulating the people of Canada in this 
forward-looking action. 

It in no way diminishes my admira- 
tion for them to say that as an Amer- 
ican I should feel better if at this ses- 
sion, the Congress of the United States 
would determine—in fact, would insist— 
on joint development of this project. 

Our relations with Canada are most 
cordial and friendly, and both nations 
are the richer for it. As a national 
policy, when there is an opportunity to 
cooperate with our close neighbor and 
to control jointly this vital artery of 
commerce, I see no justification in vol- 
untary abdication of this opportunity. 

The question of cost is going to he 
brought up. 

Some will say that if Canada can af- 
ford it let her do it. 

The fact is, Mr. President, that this 
project is going to be paid for by tolls 
and charges, and United States citi- 
zens will supply the major share of the 
revenues of this enterprise. . 

In the end, the investment in the 
project will not be a charge on the tax- 
payers, but will be returned by the users. 

That being the case, I see no virtue in 
failing to make a temporary advance 
in the form of a reimbursable invest- 
ment. In exchange, a part of the canal 
will be built on American soil, under our 
control. 

There are several other factors which 
lead me to assert the interest of the 
United States in joint control. 

One is the fact that the Canadian pro- 
posal is to bring the 27-foot channel only 
into Lake Erie, leaving the connecting 
channels into Lakes Huron, Superior, 
and Michigan at 21 feet up-bound and 
25 feet down-bound. This means that 
unless we proceed to invest the addi- 
tional eighty-nine or ninety million dol- 
lars for the deepening of these channels, 
all the States west of Lake Erie will fail 
to obtain the full benefit of the seaway. 

It is not fair to the agriculture and 
industry of a large number of Great 
Lakes States and the Plains States that 
they should be denied the advantages of 
this deep waterway. 

Furthermore, an all-Canadian project 
would mean that the determination of 
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tolls would be entirely in Canadian 
hands, whereas American citizens would 
be paying most of the charges. 

Again, in the bills currently before 
Congress, it is contemplated that Gov- 
ernment traffic may be excluded from 
toll charges. However, with an all- 
Canadian seaway and canal, there 
would be no reason to expect that United 
States Government traffic would be ex- 
empt irom the payment of tolls, and cer- 
tainly there would be no moral basis for 
expecting Canada to agree to such an 
exemption. 

During World War II, for every Amer- 
ican soldier and every ton of lend-lease 
and military traffic that went through 
the Suez Canal, although devoted to the 
defense of the Western World, payment 
had to be made at the current commer- 
cial toll rates applying at that canal. 

With the growing responsibility of the 
United States in the world, we may ex- 
pect that a large amount of military or 
Government-owned traffic will utilize 
the St. Lawrence seaway, and the tolls 
paid on it will be a direct charge on the 
American taxpayer. 

Mr. President, I hope my colleagues 
will join in approving a program of joint 
partnership with Canada in the con- 
struction of this project. It is in the 
national interest that we do so. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
sorry more Senators were not present to 
hear the distinguished Senators who 
have preceded me in speaking on this 
subject. 

I am glad to see the renewed interest 
in this very vital project. I believe it is 
a sound one economically. However, 
more important than that, in view of the 
Situation existing in the world today, I 
believe that the construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway is imperative; and I 
believe it is imperative that those who 
are provincial in their outlook get rid 
of their provincialism and join in seeing 
to it that the St. Lawrence seaway 
becomes an actuality, because of its 
national defense feature. 

From what has been said, I am satis- 
fied that very soon after the construction 
of the canal it would be found that the 
toll charges which would result would 
take care of the actual overhead and 
would also provide for taking care of the 
initial investment. 

For years now the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN], myself, and others 
have fought for this project because we 
regard it as tremendously important, in- 
asmuch as it involves not only the safety 
but the economic health of a very large 
section of our great country. In the val- 
ley of the St. Lawrence River and along 
the Great Lakes some 50,000,000 people 
live. Just yesterday I noticed in the 
newspapers a statement that although it 
has been estimated that last year we were 
a Nation of 154,000,000 people, before 
this year is out we shall be a Nation of 
158,000,000 people. Thus we see how 
our population is growing; and popula- 
tion pressure must necessarily affect the 
need for travel and the need for the 
arteries which will convey the commerce, 

However, over and above that, now 
that Churchill is in our country and now 
that the President has addressed Con- 
gress and now that General Eisenhower 
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and other military men have said that 
we are in a critical period of the world’s 
history, I think we must not close our 
eyes to defensive measures. As all of us 
know, the tonnage of good iron ore, not 
taconite, remaining in northern Minne- 
sota will be exhausted in a few years. 
As a result, American capital has moved 
into Labrador, where great deposits of 
valuable iron ore have been found. That 
iron ore must go to the cities in the 
Middle West. How will it get there? 
The answer is through the St. Lawrence 
cane] and waterway. Canada knows 
that. 

As has been suggested so well by the 
Senators who previously have spoken on 
this subject, in the absence of joint ac- 
tion, Canada will receive the tolls from 
the canal, and she will impose whatever 
tolls she wishes to impose, because she 
will be in total control of the canal. So, 
Mr. President, this project should be a 
joint effort. Canada and the United 
States are most friendly neighbors. 
Canada and the United States are one in 
the defense of the Northern Hemisphere. 
Are we now to close our eyes not only to 
the potentialities of this development 
but aiso to the responsibilities we owe? 
We talk about unity, and here is a chance 
to demonstrate unity; here is an op- 
portunity to take action, and to demon- 
strate on this floor real statesmanship. 

So, Mr. President, I am very happy 
that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIxeNn], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson], and the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. Tuye] have also taken the 
fioor today to speak on this subject. 

I may say that just yesterday I wrote a 
letter to the senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. CONNALLY], chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, insisting that 
in the very near future the resolution re- 
garding the St. Lawrence seaway and 
canal be voted out of the committee, so 
that on this floor we can be counted on 
one side or the other in regard to where 
we stand on this subject. 

Let us count noses. We say it is the 
time for greatness, Mr. President. Let 
us see whether there is a disposition 
here to demonstrate greatness, or 
whether we are going to put blinders on 
our eyes because of fear—the old out- 
moded fear of the railroad magnates— 
yes, and of those of New Orleans and 
Boston and New York, who feel that they 
might lose a little traffic. I think it was 
clearly demonstrated in previous hear- 
ings that there could be no loss of traffic 
by the railroads. If the industry of the 
Middle West should become paralyzed, 
then there would ensue a loss of traf- 
fic occasioned by the lack of economic 
demand for the goods of the East and 
the South, for the Middle West would 
not have purchasing power if its indus- 
tries should become paralyzed. 

So, Mr. President, I repeat, I am very 
happy that Senators have spoken on this 
fioor today in favor of this great na- 
tional—yes, international enterprise. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess un- 
til 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 43 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, January 14, 
1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 10, 1952. 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Raymond Ames Spruance, of California, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of the Philippines. 

Walter J. Donnelly, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a Foreign Service officer of the class 
of career minister, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Austria, to which office 
he was appointed during the last recess of 
the Senate. 

George C. McGhee, of Texas, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Turkey 
and to serve concurrently and without addi- 
tional compensation as Chief of the American 
Mission for Aid to Turkey, to which offices he 
was eppointed during the last recess of the 
Senate. 

Edward J. Sparks, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Bolivia, to which 
cffice he was appointed during the last recess 
of the Senate. 

The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 1 to the class 
of career minister, to which office they were 
appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate: 


Raymond C. Miller, of Indiana. 
Samuel Reber, of New York. 
Howard H. Tewksbury, of New Hampshire. 


Norris S. Haselton, of New Jersey, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1 and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service, to be also a 
consul general of the United States of Amer- 
ica, to which office he was appointed during 
the last recess of the Senate. 

Francis H. Russell, of Massachusetts, for 
appointment as a Foreign Service officer of 
class 1, a consul general, and a secretary in 
the diplomatic service of the United States of 
America, to which offices he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate. 

William K. Ailshie, of Idaho, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 2 and a secretary in the 
diplomatic service, to be also a consul gen- 
eral of the United States of America, to which 
office he was appointed during the last recess 
of the Senate. 

Francis Deak, of the District of Columbia, 
for appointment as a Foreign Service officer of 
class 2, a consul general, and a secretary in 
the diplomatic service of the United States 
of America, to which offices he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 3, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America, to 
which offices they were appointed during 
the last recess of the Senate: 


Sterling J. Cottrell, of California. 
Robert G. McGregor, of Massachusetts, 
John M, Vebber, of Wisconsin. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 4, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America, to 
to which offices they were appointed during 
the last recess of the Senate: 

Francis W. Herron, of Iowa. 

Gerald G. Jones, of California. 

Miss Margaret Joy Tibbetts, of Maine. 

The following-named persons, now Fore 
eign Service officers of class 5 and secretaries 
in the diplomatic service, to be also consuls 
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of the United States of America, to which 
office they were appointed during the last 
recess of the Senate: 


David C. Cuthell, of Connecticut. 
William R. Duggan, of Utah. 

Philip E. Haring, of Pennsylvania. 
Edward W. Mulcahy, of Massachusetts. 
William Nesselhof, Jr., of Missouri. 


The following-named Foreign Service staff 
Officers to be consuls of the United States of 
America, to which office they were appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate: 


Alex A. Cohen, of California. 

John H. Esterline, of Louisiana. 
Andrew E. Hanney, of Massachusetts. 
Stanley A. McGeary, of Colorado. 
John W. Moyer, of Illinois. 

William E. Price, of Arkansas. 
Charles W. Thomas, of California. 
Earle O. Titus, of California. 


John R. Barrow, of California, a Foreign 
Service reserve officer, to be a consul and a 
secretary in the diplomatic service of the 
United States of America, to which offices he 
was appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate. 


The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve Officers to be consuls of the United 
States of America, to which office they were 


appointed during the last recess of the Sen- 
ate: 


Thomas L. Alexander, of Florida. 
William E. Kugeman, Jr., of Connecticut. 
Frederick L. Jochem, of Wisconsin, 

Paul C. Sherbert, of California. 

Ben A. Thirkield, of Virginia. 


The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve officers to be vice consuls of the United 
States of America, to which office they were 
appointed during the last recess of the Sen- 
ate: 

John P. Rhodes, of Ohio. 

Don R. Torrey, of New Jersey. 

Lioyd H. Wilkins, of California. 


The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve officers to be secretaries in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of Amer- 
ica, to which office they were appointed dur- 
ing the last recess of the Senate: 

Norbert L. Anschuetz, of Maryland. 

Saxton E. Bradford, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Albin E. Johnson, of New York. 

Gordon Dale King, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Graham A. Martin, of Florida. 

Joseph F. McEvoy, of New Jersey. 

David A. Robertson, of Alabama. 

Gordon B. Strong, of Virginia. 

Frank A. Waring, of California. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Charles A. Coolidge, of Massachusetts, to 
be Assistant Secretary of Defense, a posi- 
tion to which he was appointed during the 
last recess of the Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Edwin V. Huggins, of New Jersey, to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, a posi- 
tion to which he was appointed during the 
last recess of the Senate. 


MUTUAL SECURITY 


C. Tyler Wood, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be Associate Deputy Director for 
Mutual Security, pursuant to section 406 (e) 
of Public Law 329, Eighty-first Congress, and 
as authorized by section 501 (d) of Public 
Law 165, Eighty-second Congress, to which 
office he was appointed during the last re- 
cess of the Senate. 

Theodore Tannenwald, Jr., of New York, 
to be Assistant Director for Mutual Security, 
pursuant to section 406 (e) of Public Law 
$29, Eighty-first Congress, and as authorized 
by section 501 (d) of Public Law 165, Eighty- 
second Congress, to which office he was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

Andrew N. Overby, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, in place of William McChesney 
Martin, whose resignation was effective 
March 31, 1951. 

Mabelle Kennedy, of Pawhuska, Okla., to 
be Assistant Treasurer of the United States, 
in place of Marion Glass Banister, deceased. 

V. Allan Hubbard, of Chaffee, Mo., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 45, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., to fill an existing vacancy. 

These officers are now serving under tem- 
porary commissions issued during the recess 
of the Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
John Thomas Schneider, of the District 
of Columbia, to the position of Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce. 


BurEavu OF MINES 
John J. Forbes, of Pennsylvania, Director 
of the Bureau of Mines, to which office he 
was appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate. 


CommMop!itTy CREDIT CORPORATION 
Oris V. Wells, of New Mexico, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, to which 
Office he was appointed during the last re- 
cess of the Senate. 


NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES BOARD 

Jack Gorrie, of Washington, to be Chair- 
man of the National Security Resources 
Board, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate. 

Edward T. Dickinson, of New York, to be 
Vice Chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board, to which office he was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the 
Senate. 

NaTIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 

Leverett Edwards, of Oklahoma, to be a 
member of the National Mediation Board for 
the term expiring February 1, 1955. (Reap- 
pointment.) 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

Charles D. Mahaffie, of the District of 
Columbia, to be an Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner for the term expiring Decem- 
ber 31, 1958. (Reappointment.) 

J. Haden Allidredge, of Alabama, to be an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner for the 
term expiring December 31, 1958. (Reap- 
pointment.) 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 

Harry A. McDonald, of Michigan, to be 
Administrator of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, vice W. Stuart Symington, re- 
signed. 

EcoNOMIC STABILIZATION ADMINISTRATION 

Roger L. Putnam, of Massachusetts, to be 
Economic Stabilization Administrator, to 
which office he was appointed during the last 
recess of the Senate. 


UNITED States ApvisoRY COMMISSION ON 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

James L. Morrill, of Minnesota, to be a 
member of the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange for the 
remainder of the term of 3 years expiring 
January 27, 1954, and until his successor has 
been appointed and qualified, to which of- 
fice he was appointed during the last recess 
of the Senate. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Information for terms of 3 years 
expiring January 27, 1955, and until their 
successors have been appointed and qualle 
fied (reappointments) : 

Erwin D. Canham, of Massachusetts, 

Philip D. Reed, of New York. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The following-named candidates for ap- 
pointment and promotion in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service: 

To be sanitary engineer (equivalent to the 
Army rank of major), effective date of 
acceptance: 


Curtis E. Richey 


To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 
(equivalent to the Army rank of captain), 
effective date of acceptance: 


Lloyd W. Gebhard Richard P. Lonergan 
Gerald Dyksterhouse Joseph W. Fitzpatrick 
William B. Page James A. Anderegg 
Robert P. Morfitt James A. Westbrook 
Jack H. Fooks Lester E. Blaschke 
William B. Schreeder 


To be assistant sanitary engineers (equiva- 
lent to the Army rank of first lieutenant), 
effective date of acceptance: 


David E. Barry Shinji Soneda 
John P. Wold Edwin M. Lamphere 
Donald J. Nelson, Jr. Zadok D. Harrison 


To be senior assistant sanitarian (equiva- 
lent to the Army rank of captain), effective 
date of acceptance: 

James G. Murphy 


To be assistant sanitarian (equivalent to 
the Army rank of first lieutenant), effective 
date of acceptance: 


James V. Smith 


Surgeons to be senior surgeons (equivalent 
to the Army rank of lieutenant colonel) : 
Nunzio J. Carrozzo Harold J. Magnuson 
Clarence Kooiker Jack C. Haldeman 
W. Clark Cooper Walter S. Mozden 
Josef J. Weisskopf 


Senior assistant surgeons to be surgeons 
(equivalent to the Army rank of major): 
Paul D. Pedersen J.D. Leggett 
Raymond G. HalvorsonJames B. Gilbert 
Ruth E. Dunham J. Carter Wright 
Holman R. Wherritt Brinton T. Darlington 
Milo O. Blade 


Senior assistant dental surgeon to be den- 
tal surgeon (equivalent to the Army rank of 
major) : 

Robert C. Likins 


Sanitary engineers to be senior sanitary 
engineers (equivalent to the Army rank of 
lieutenant colonel) : 

John 8. Wiley 

August T. Rossano, Jr. 

M. Allen Pond 

Assistant sanitary engineers to be senior 
assistant sanitary engineers (equivalent to 
the Army rank of captain) : 

Roy O. McCaldin 

Charles V. Wright, Jr. 

Gordon E. Stone 

Junior assistant sanitary engineer to be 
assistant sanitary engineer (equivalent to 
the Army rank of first lieutenant) : 

Frank A. Bell, Jr. 

Senior assistant pharmacist to be phar- 
macist (equivalent to the Army rank of 
major): 

Robert E. Jones 

Junior assistant pharmacist to be assistant 
pharmacist (equivalent to the Army rank of 
first lieutenant) : 

Leo Klugman 

Scientist to be senior scientist (equiva- 
lent to the Army rank of lieutenant colonel) ¢ 

Howard M. Kline 

Carl L. Anderson 

Senior assistant scientist to be scientist 
(equivalent to the Army rank of major): 

R. Edward Bellamy 


Senior assistant sanitarian to be sanitar- 
ian (equivalent to the Army rank of major) ; 


Deed C. Thurman, Jr. 
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Senior assistant veterinarian to be veteri- 
narian (equivalent to the Army rank of 
major): 

Lauri Luoto 


The following-named candidates for ap- 
pointment and promotion in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service: 

To be senior assistant dental surgeons 
(equivalent to the Army rank of captain), 
effective dates indicated: 


William A. Elsasser, December 21, 1951. 
Joseph Hyman, December 28, 1951. 
Carl M. Bolton, December 28, 1951. 


To be senior assistant scientists (equiva- 
lent to the Army rank of captain), effective 
dates indicated: 


‘ Elizabeth K. Weisburger, December 18, 
951. 
Bennett Sallman, December 21, 1951. 
Edward M. Scott, December 26, 1951. 


To be senior assistant veterinarians 
(equivalent to the Army rank of captain), 
effective dates indicated: 

Samuel Abramson, December 26, 1951. 

Monroe A. Holmes, Jr., December 28, 1951. 


To be assistant sanitarian (equivalent to 
the Army rank of first lieutenant), effective 
date indicated: 


Morgan S. Seal, November 16, 1951. 


Assistant sanitary engineers to be senior 
assistant sanitary engineers (equivalent to 
the Army rank of captain), effective dates 
indicated: 


Dade W. Moeller, November 30, 1951. 
Richard D. Coleman, November 30, 1951. 
John V. Miner, Jr., January 1, 1952. 


Senior assistant sanitarian to be sanitarian 
(equivalent to the Army rank of major), 
effective date indicated: 


Darold W. Taylor, January 2, 1952. 


The above named officers were appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate. 


InN THE ARMY 


Maj. Gen. Frank Fort Everest, 366A (briga- 
dier general, Regular Air Force), United 
States Air Force, to be commanding general, 
Fifth Air Force, with rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral with date of rank from date of appoint- 
ment, under the provisions of section 504, 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947, to which office 
he was appointed during the recess of the 
Senate. 

Maj. Gen. John Wilson O’Daniel, 07342, 
United States Army, for appointment as 
corps commander, with the rank of lieuten- 
ant general and as lieutenant general in the 
Army of the United States, under the pro- 
visions of sections 504 and 515 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947. 


The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the 
provisions of subsection 515 (c) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947: 


To be major general 


Brig. Gen. Charles Draper William Canham, 

016496, United States Army. 
To be brigadier general 

Col, Frank Dorn, O15278, United States 
Army. 

Col. Willard Koehler Liebel, 015723, United 
States Army. 

NotTEe.—Above-named officers were 
pointed during the recess of the Senate. 

Lt. Gen. John William Leonard, 03840, 
commanding general, XVIII Corps (major 
general, U. S. Army), to be placed on the re- 
tired list in the grade of lieutenant general 
under the provisions of subsection 504 (d) 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Air Force under the pro- 
visions of sections 502, 508, and 509 of the 


ap- 
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Officer Personnel Act of 1947 and sections 303 
and 306 of the Women’s Armed Services In- 
tegration Act of 1948. Those officers whose 
names are preceded by the symbo! (xX) are 
subject to physical examination required by 
law; all others have been examined and 
found physically qualified for promotion: 


To be lieutenant colonels 
AIR FORCE 
With rank from October 19, 1950 
xX Frisbie, Curtis Lynn, 3977A. 
With rank from October 1, 1951 


x Gardner, Emy-Lee Nappin, 21206W. 

x Settle, Esther Cooke, 21306W. 
Clague, Betty, 21215W. 

Hardy, Virginia Althea, 21220W. 

x Costello, Mary Catherine, 21221W. 
x Voorhees, Charles Elwood, 19540A. 
Boehme, Charles Stanley, 2869A. 
xHunkapiller, Bill Bassett, 19648A. 

x Neer, Francis Owen, 2878A. 

X Miller, Clark Lorenzo, 2881A. 

x Carlson, Charles Lewis, 2882A. 
Reynolds, Alden Cooley, 2886A. 
Mercier, Alonzo Philip, 2888A. 

x Johnson, Frederick Coolidge, 2893A. 
Lamek, William Jacob, 2894A. 
Naugle, Harry Charles, 2895A. 
Johnston, Harry Cornealius, 2900A. 
Shockley, Moir Lewis, 2907A. 
Wilber, Stanley Roy, 2914A. 
Cochran, Lyle Horace, 2915A. 
Alden, Victor William, 2920A. 

x Wolfe, Donald Alexander, 2950A. 

X Lewis, Lawrence Lee, 2955A. 

x Harpole, Donald Clifford, 2961A. 

x Crisler, Herbert LeRoy, 2967A. 

x Carpenter, Harold Grady, 2968A. 

x Hinch, Murrell Francis, 2969A. 

x Trexler, Carl Edward, 2489A. 

x Da Rosa, Elmer Garcia, 2977A, 

xX Harris, John Lanier, 2978A. 

x Ragland, Richard Milner, 2979A. 
Adkins, William Herbert, 3000A. 

x McCaffery, Lawrence Florian, 3005A. 
Jones, John Waldon, 3010A. 
Dickson, Raymond Lawrence, 3020A. 
Landall, Lincoln Wilson, 30234, 
Fizer, Elmer Parsons, 3026A. 
Panico, Fred Ralph, 3027A. 
Pritchard, Wilbur Dixon, 3029A. 
Bugh, Leon Frank, 3032A. 
Gillanders, Bruce William, 3033A. 
West, Willard Allen, 3034A. 

x Diehl, Conrad Henry, Jr., 3054A, 

x Denson, Render Dowdell, 3056A. 

x Knight, Gordon Bennett, 3066A. 
Hopper, William Falcon, Jr., 3079A. 
Pearson, Beverly Vernon, 3088A, 

XNold, Woodrow Vincent, 3095A. 

x Stambaugh, Edgar LeVan, 3096A. 

x Buckles, Galen Mills, 3099A. 

X Elliott, Robert Douglas, 3104A. 
Klos, Lawrence Balfour, 3127A, 
McCroskey, Sam Earl, 3129A. 
Sheehan, Larry Joseph, 3144A. 
Gorman, George William, 3147A, 
Holt, John Franklin, 3148A. 
Stevenson, Roger Armstrong, 3162A. 
Moores, Howard Oliver, Jr., 3170A, 
Schwane, Henry Herman, 3176A, 
DeHart, Edward George, 3183A, 
Barrett, Henry Gordon, 3187A. 
Lerche, Andrew Olaf, 3188A. 

x Green, Eugene Wendell, 3194A. 

X Tillapaugh, Herbert James, Jr., 3202A. 
Ellis, James Oldham, 3217A, 
Harcos, Bela Alan, 3220A. 

Ridings, Donald Ellis, 3225A. 

x Godman, Henry Clay, 3227A. 
Roberts, James Frank, Jr., 3238A. 

xX Hicks, William Benjamin, 3265A. 

x Covert, Charles Betts, 3266A, 

X Franks, George Eben, 3267A. 

Gross, Edward David, 3284A. 
Logan, James Charles, 3292A, 
Forrest, George, 3300A. 
Fischer, John Joseph, 3303A. 
Shipley, George Wilbur, 3306A, 
Quinn, Elwyn Farney, 33114. 


x Cole, Nester Evan, 3324A. 
Durrance, Virgil Hayes, 3326A. 
Muhlenberg, David Dorrington Kress, 

3335A. 

McDonald, James Goulding, 3337A. 

x Hanson, Bertil Everett, 3344A. 
Gavares, Nicholas John, 3350A, 
Jarnagin, James Leslie, 3390A, 
Grogan, Charles Edgar, 3406A. 
Gilbert, Huntington Kerr, 3412A. 
Starkey, James Fred, 3416A. 
Quinn, Robert Sidney, 3433A. 

Lawrence, Samuel Eugene, Jr., 3445A. 

X Pratt, C. Conrad, 3447A. 

x Longridge, Emmett Francis, 3466A. 

Sharp, Frank Allen, 3477A. 

x Brownewell, John Landrum, 3493A. 

x Franzen, Earl Leroy, 3494A. 

xXSmith, Robert Edward, 35014. 

x Peterson, Charles Oscar, 3516A. 

x Davis, Alpheus Mallette, Jr., 3518A. 

x Coleman, Charles William, 3522A. 

X Mullen, John Joseph, 3545A. 
Evans, Louis Edgar, Jr., 3552A. 
Watkins, James Carson, 3557A. 
Malloy, Verne Henry, 3561A. 
Cribbs, Jerome Highland, 3576A. 

xX Todd, Thomas Marion, 3634A. 
Haile, James Ernest, Jr., 3635A. 
Carlson, Francis Bernard, 3637A. 

XMitchim, Kelly Word, 3656A. 
Wright, Howard Thomas, 3678A. 
Sheldon, Benjamin Moe, 3694A. 
Heber, Malcolm McMillan, 3710A. 

X Fawcett, Ralph Monroe, 3714A. 
McKnight, Thomas Lanier, 3718A. 
Hubbard, Edward Francis, 3720A. 

x Morgan, MacPherson, 3722A. 

x Wood, Allen Harry, 3850A. 

xX Jackson, Carl Edmund, 3852A. 

x Brady, Michael Joseph, 3867A, 

xX Bowen, John Wesley, 3873A. 
McLeod, Robert Merritt, 3890A. 
Elmore, Vernon Otis, 3908A. 
Collinson, William Samuel, 3920A. 
Blair, Paul Kenneth, 3926A. 
Watson, Harold Francis, 3958A. 
Alexander, Jerome Cecil, 3973A. 

X Brown, Robert Creswell, 3988A. 
Halderson, Oliver Kenmore, 4005A, 
Smith, Robert Radford, 4006A, 
Cole, Richard Herbert, 4011A,. 

X Tiller, Francis Eugene, 4012A, 
Wiper, Thomas Luther, 4029A. 
Goodell, Howard Clarke, 4035A. 
Betts, Curtis Francis, 4056A. 

Cofer, Floyd Sturdevan, Jr., 4057A. 

Horn, Robert William, 4073A. 

x West, Ben Marshall, 4083A. 

x Cummins, William Kneedler, 4087A. 
Walters, Edison Kermit, 4093A. 

x Poole, Edgar Thornton, Jr., 4096A. 
Sliney, Edgar Mathews, 4100A. 
Coen, Robert Brown, 4146A. 

Dale, Jack Delinan, Jr., 4176A. 
Green, Donald James, 4198A. 

X Bishop, Samuel Worth, 4199A. 

XEhlinger, William Joseph, 4205A. 

x Jacobs, Kenneth Clarence, 4230A. 

x Barr, Sam Lacy, 4235A. 

x Barnard, William Francis, Jr., 4258A. 

XSeiver, Frank Wilson, 4260A. 

X Pope, Francis Joseph, 4261A. 

xX Barlow, James Dudley, 4272A. 

xX Gould, George, 4275A. 

Harding, Richard Corrie, 4288A. 

xX Glomb, Ferdinand Frederick, Jr., 4313A. 

x Anutta, Frederick Thomas, 4334A, 

x Foster, Donald Calvin, 4337A. 
Tyler, Henry Samuel, Jr., 4347A. 

X Johnstone, Charles William, 4350A. 
X Horner, Lawson Clifton, Jr., 43514, 
McKenzie, Melvin Almon, 4356A. 
XImparato, Edward Thomas, 4387A, 
Gamber, Karl Solomon, 4389A, 

Hall, Conway Scott, 4399A 

XLatham, James Colson, 4427A. 
Price, Frederick Eugene, 4444A, 
Gordon, Andrew Fraser, 4447A, 
Doolittle, Glenn Alden, 4469A. 
Henderson, Lykes Shelton, 4478A, 

X Phillips, Maurice Cossett, 4493A. 
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Gray, Guy Bryce, 4543A. 

x Bennion, Karren Layne, 4547A. 

X Bower, William Marsh, 4548A. 
Blackledge, Roscoe Burr, 4550A. 

X Sanders, Edward Austin, Jr., 4556A. 
Tetiva, Ervin Joseph, 4563A. 
Ackerly, Robert Allan, 4565A. 
Jacquet, Edward Milton, Jr., 4578A. 
Ramputi, Frederick Renaldi, 45914. 

XMuhl, Fred Joseph, 4616A. 
Culbertson, Kline Downing, 4628A. 

xX Benesh, Robert Horace, 4636A. 
Parker, Ben LaRue, 4647A. 
Sustrick, Edward Frank, 4657A. 

X Donahue, Vincent Joseph, 4665A. 

x Holmquist, George William, 4667A. 

x Grumbles, Wilbur John, 4686A. 

x<Kutschera, Walter Felix, 4697A. 

x Carter, Robert Andrew, 4722A, 

x Weigold, Lewis Barton, 4745A. 
Hoerner, LeRoy Day, 4748A. 

xX Gabreski, Francis Stanley, 4761A. 
Wojick, Kenneth Charles, 4762A. 

x Calhan, Robert James, 4778A. 

x Graybeal, James Mathewson, 4785A. 

x Thompson, Royal Seville, 4805A. 
Dewey, George Gould, 4826A. 

Hill, Lawrence Glenn, Jr., 4858A. 

Mahr, Victor Montague, 4881A. 

xX Graves, Vincent Joseph, 4899A. 
Williams, Walter Ashley, 4911A. 
Miller, William Edward, 4913A. 
Schindler, Andrew Richard, 4920A. 
Henderson, David Louis, 4931A. 
Adamina, Robert Eggers, 4977A. 
Reid, Charles Albert, 50014. 

Gill, Alfred Riley, 5013A. 

Hudelson, James Lane, 5014A. 
XBorden, James Cochran, 5030A. 
Burnside, Barrie Charles, 5033A. 
XGlenn, Jack Phifer, 5043A. 

Widmann, Benjamin, 5058A. 

Belsma, Alfred Donald, 5065A. 
XBeard, Déarl Lee, 5069A. 

X Muri, James Perry, 5117A. 

X Dix, Gerald Johnson, 5121A. 
McFadden, James Neil, 5131A. 
Monahan, John Daniel, 5133A. 

X Treacy, Norbert Corcoran, 5143A. 

x Commenator, George O’Connell, 5152A. 
Mayer, William Henry, 5174A. 
Duncan, Earl Dean, 5206A. 

Jacobs, John William, Jr., 5209A. 

Pedersen, Gilbert Alexander, 5236A. 

Barger, Walter Berl, 5271A. 

Galer, Michael John, 5272A. 
XGilland, William Flinn, 5273A. 
XRhoads, Donald Carson, 5274A. 

Clark, Charles E., 5275A. 

Ford, Herman Wendell, 5276A. 

Dillemuth, George Frederick, 5277A. 

Crabbe, Gerald William, 5278A. 

Gaffney, John Bedford, 5279A. 

xX Tucker, Almon A., 5280A. 

x Ciccone, Mario Augustus, 5281A, 
Elrick, Robert McCurdy, 5282A. 

xX Kolbus, Walter Benjamin, 5283A. 

Steves, Fred Le Monte, 5284A. 

XBorecky, Antone, 5285A. 

Groves, Fergus Coleman, 5286A. 

xX Mandell, Leo, 5287A. 

Rogers, Frank, 5289A. 

X Matthews, William Stuart, Jr., 5290A. 

< Noakes, Gilbert Fulton, 52914. 

x Wine, Leonard Elden, 5292A. 
Riggs, John Wesley, 5293A. 

Hartley, Edwin Alexander, 5294A. 

xX Withington, Kenneth, 5295A. 

X Livingston, James Lee, 5297A. 

X McCaslin, Orval Howard, 5298A, 

x Ross, Robert Clement, 5299A. 

Brown, Coke Fowler, Jr., 5300A. 

X Hickox, Dan Whitney, 53014. 

x Jennette, John Henry, 5302A. 

XButt, Stanley, Samuel, 5303A, 


To be majors 
AIR FORCE 
With rank from December 14, 1950 


Keene, John Hardtner, 9319A. 
Smutko, Leonard Steven, 9320A. 
Dennis, Harry Sutphen, Jr., 9321A. 
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McHale, Joseph Patrick, 9322A. 
Jackson, Arthur Copeland, Jr., 9323A. 
Willms, Gene Charles, 9324A. 

Deck, William Lee, 9326A. 

Krause, George Joseph, 9327A. 
Craddock, Reynold Cawaine, 9328A. 
Berry, Everett Ogden, Jr., 9329A. 
Collins, Frank, Jr., 9330A. 

Green, Paull Douglas, 9331A. 
Smith, Leon Allen, 9332A. 

Smith, Cornelius Marcellus, Jr., 9333A. 
Norton, Carl Ray, 9334A. 

Gutierrez, Joseph S., 9335A. 
Lumley, Jack Toupain, 9336A. 
Winneshiek, William Sherwood, 9337A. 
May, Lowell Earl, 9338A. 

Taylor, Dayton Reed, 9339A. 

Perry, Henry Buford, 9340A. 

Walker, Richard Louis, 9341A. 

Jobe, Robert Cleveland, 9342A. 
Fuller, Edwin Wiley, 9343A. 

Roberts, Allyn Edward, 9345A. 
Parker, Clarence Shaffer, 9346A. 
Althouse, Donald Irving, 9347A. 
Miller, Edward Louis, 9348A. 
Templeton, Horace Arnold, 9349A. 
Bridget, Henry Bernard, 9350A. 
Witt, Thomas F., 9351A. 

Wooten, Edward Densmore, 9352A. 
Hedrick, Walter Russell, Jr., 9353A. 
Manda, Francis Stewart, 9355A. 
Griffith, Richard Stanley, 9356A. 
Wilson, Richard Ashby, 9357A. 
Schlamersdorf, Oscar Ernest, 18079A. 
Lisack, John P., 9358A. 

Rogers, Thomas Eugene, 9359A. 
Stubbs, James Marcus, 9360A. 
Cafarelli, John, 9361A. 


Blakeslee, Donald James Mathew, 9362A. 


Crown, Richard Keith, 9363A. 
Blanton, Ernest Leroy, 9364A. 
Ogiba, Henry Stanley, 9366A. 
Joram, Louis Henry, 9368A. 
Evans, David L., 3d, 9369A. 

Harris, Richard Conant, 9370A. 
Patton, John Mercer, 9371A. 
Chandler, William Fletcher, 9372A. 
Lee, William Wilson, 9373A. 
Woods, Jesse Leroy, Jr., 9375A. 
Alworth, John William, 9376A. 
Nathe, Leonard Herman, 9377A. 
Jones, Oval Wilbert, 9379A. 
Harris, George Thomas, 9380A. 
Goldner, Irving Abraham, 9381A. 
Boyle, John Harold, 9382A. 
Peterson, Chesley Gordon, 9383A. 
Dreier, Charles Neal, 9384A. 
Foster, James William, 9385A. 
Merkel, Ellsworth Leiby, 9387A. 
Kinard, Clinton Roy, 9388A. 
Klam, Louis Bernard, 9389A. 
Sporn, Martin, 9390A. 

Worley, Ernest Lee, Jr., 93914. 
Nichols, William Carl, 9392A. 
Hunter, James DeCourcy, 9393A. 
Boyd, Howard Ted, 9394A. 

Mara, Thomas Dillon, 9395A. 
Hardy, Arthur Jackson, Jr., 9396A. 
Gourley, Harold Harding, 9397A. 
Andrews, Thomas Joseph, 9398A. 
Owen, James Calvin, 9399A. 
Roughton, Aurelian Ernest, Jr., 9400A. 
O'Dell, Shirley Theone, 21283W. 
Lynn, Roland Raleigh, 9401A. 
Hinkel, George Marne, 9402A. 
McKee, Ralph Dale, 9404A. 
Embrey, Ralph Curtis, 9405A. 
Pratt, Leonard Edward, 9406A, 
Mistrot, Joseph Frank, 9407A, 
Esunds, John Earl, 9408A. 

Baker, Norman Nathan, 9409A, 
Frankovich, Joseph, Jr., 9410A. 
Anderson, Oscar Shannon, Jr., 94114, 
Mauck, Fred George Douglas, 9412A, 
Bennett, Joan Elizabeth, 21284W. 
Ford, Claud Edward, 9413A. 

Hull, George Roswell, 9414A. 
Johnson, Richard Lee, 9415A. 
Causey, Rufus Franklin, 9416A. 
Edwards, Wilson Victor, 9417A. 
Mitterling, Robert Astrem, 9418A. 


McCloskey, Richard Calvin, 9419A. 
Fitzsimmons, Robert James, 9420A. 
Brueland, Lowell Kermit, 94224. 
Long, Maurice George, 9423A. 
Kortemeyer, Henry Alvin, 9424A. 
Brooks, Robert Jordan, 9425A. 
Chapman, Carl Joseph, 9426A. 
Fisk, Harry Edward, 9427A. 

Buer, Glendon J., 9428A. 

Elliott, Elmo Adam, 9429A. 
McKinnon, Duncan James, 9430A. 
Roper, Frank Adams, 94314. 

Amos, Robert Farrish, 9432A. 
Bogard, Wayne Columbus, 9433A. 
Morris, James Madison, 9434A. 
Nacy, William Peter, 9436A. 
Sittman, William Lewis, 9437A. 
Eagleston, Glenn Todd, 9438A. 
Bolton, Willard Lewis, 9439A. 
Fellenbaum, William Ramler, 9440A. 
Stephens, Robert Winston, 9441A. 
Hunn, Spencer Simmons, 9442A. 
Jackson, Frank Dale, 9443A. 

Mau, Frederic Eugene, 9444A. 
Hannigan, John Francis, 9445A. 
Hall, William Louis, 9446A. 
Hochstetter, Herman Eugene, 9447A 
Hughes, Arden Boyd, 9449A. 
Brock, John William, 9450A. 
Burr, Frank Robert, 94514. 
Crahan, James Edward, 9452A. 
Erickson, Earl Monroe, 9453A. 
Brosnan, Cornelius Gerald, 9454A. 
De Dera, Joseph Edward, 9455A. 
Popek, Edward Stanley, 9456A, 
Klette, Immanuel John, 9457A. 
Bahler, George Paul, 9458A. 
Bray, Clifton Leon, 9460A. 

Solem, Herman Stanley, 9461A. 
Fulmer, Harold Glenn, 9462A. 
Thompson, John Keller, 9463A. 
Russell, Harold Gilmore, 9464A. 
Larsen, William Arthur, 9466A. 
McAdams, William Benton, 9467A. 
Green, Louis Alpheus, 9468A. 
Simcoe, Desider Anthony, Jr., 9469A. 
Fly, Hugh Garrette, Jr., 9470A. 
Davis, Joseph Franklin, 94714. 
Hughes, Maurice Laudelle, 9472A. 
Vivian, Jerrold Morris, 94734. 
Ballew, John Marion, 9474A. 
McLachlan, Joseph Julian, 9475A. 
Anderson, Bryant Yeck, 9476A. 
Miller, Jean Baptiste, Jr., 9477A. 
Zeine, Merle Milton, 9478A. 
Mourer, Lester Charles, 9479A. 
Orr, George William, 9480A. 
Tarbutton, Jean DuPuy, 94814. 
Hnatio, Myron Mack, 9482A. 
Johnson, Robert Harland, 9483A. 
Rowland, Thomas Jefferson, Jr., 9484A. 
Chilstrom, Kenneth Oscar, 9485A, 
Brinson, Robert Fra :is, 9486A. 
Fischer, Jerome Jerry, 9488A. 
Orwat, Norman Stanley, 9489A. 
Compton, Gordon Bryan, 9490A. 
Stubbs, Gail Lewis, 94914. 
Cadger, Edward James, 9492A. 
Cope, Stephen Jackson, 9493A. 
Rose, Ralph John, 9494A. 
Rickert, Walter Kellner, 9495A. 
Tilley, Reade Franklin, 9496A. 
Chatterley, Archie Warren, 9497A. 
Anderson, John Frederic, 9498A. 
Lyon, Aubrey Glenn, 9499A. 
Stein, Frederick Phillip, 9500A. 
Gunn, Raymond Davis, 95014. 
Warns, Thomas Francis, 9502A. 
Pickett, Joe William, 9503A. 
Triantafellu, Rockly, 9504A. 
Meek, Arthur Morton, 9505A. 
Gray, Jay Olin, 9506A. 

Marsh, Robert Allen, 9507A. 
Poore, Green Berry, 9508A. 
McIntyre, Clarence Edward, 9509A. 
Davis, Thomas Aubry, 9510A. 
Lyman, Lawrence Roger, 9511A. 
Ayres, Langdon Ford, 9512A. 
Yandoh, Thomas Roderick, 9513A. 
Guild, Elizabeth, 21286W. 
Whitt, James Andrew, 9514A. 


Eade, George James, 9515A. 

Petty, Morris Edgar, 9516A. 

Koval, Andrew Edward, 9517A. 
Ashley, Clower Franklin, 9518A, 
Carter, William Parham, 9519A. 
Svenvold, Harold Richard, 9520A. 
Kraus, Glenn Richard, 9521A. 

Purpus, Walter Ray, 9522A. 

Wilson, Robert Alden Hamilton, 9523A. 
Henslee, Lem Paul, 9524A. 

Reber, Carl Joseph, 9526A. 

Atkins, John Hugh, Jr., 9527A. 

Clark, Thomas Matthews, 9528A. 
Sharpe, Carl Lewis, 9529A. 

Scanlan, Joseph William, 18067A. 
Ellison, Lawrence Albert, 9531A. 
Froman, Howard William, 9532A. 
Payne, Kenneth John, 9533A. 
McCoskrie, Roland Kenneth, 9534A. 
Rogers, Glenn Elza, 9535A. 

Conques, Lawrence, 9536A. 
Helmantoler, Willis Lyndell, 9537A. 
Adams, Peter Paul, 9538A. 

Chatfield, Stanley Edward, 9539A. 
Phillips, Wayne Austin, 9540A. 
Burnor, Richard Harold, 95414. 
Reichardt, Leslie Lee, 9542A. 

McNees, Richard Arden, 9544A. 

Opper, Clifford Raymond, 9545A. 
Adamson, Norman Francis, 9546A. 
Williamson, Samuel Samson, Jr., 9547A. 
Meroney, Virgil Kersh, 9548A. 
Childress, Hubert Mason, 9550A. 
Schwellenbach, Thomas William, 9551A. 
Hoover, John Ralph, 9552A. 

Newby, Richard Eugene, 95534. 
Hofmann, Thomas Charles, 9554A. 
Ramsaur, Robert Tully, 9556A. 
Paukert, Robert Shirley, 9557A. 
Williams, David Munroe, 9558A. 
Albritton, Jesse Tignor, 9559A. 

Rife, Raymond S., 9560A. 

Middlekauff, Darwin Clyde, 9562A. 
Schuster, Robert Charles, 9563A. 

Smith, William Eugene, 9564A. 

Slater, Herschel Harold, 9566A. 
Fivenson, Harriet Marion, 21288W. 
Wentz, Paul Norwood, 9567A. 

Giblin, Richard Thomas, 9568A. 
Personett, Thomas Alvin, 9569A. 
Harker, Chester Vernon, 9571A. 
Herway, Loren Worrell, 9573A. 

King, Benjamin Hardin, 9574A. 
Harris, Shelby Jackson, 9575A. 
Mitchell, John Thomas, Jr., 9576A. 
Baugh, Howard Lee, 9577A. 

Emmert, Benjamin Harrison, Jr., 9578A. 
Bland, Edward Cole, 9579A. 

Haydon, Edward Ross, 9580A. 
Jespersen, Glenn Edward, 9581A. 
Taylor, Edward Hamilton, 9582A. 
Brenner, George Pafl, Jr., 9583A. 
Donovan, Joseph Nicholas, 9584A. 
Fidrocki, Alfred Vincent, 9585A. 
Ferriss, Lester Ruthven, Jr., 9586A. 
Hilton, James Bryce, 9587A. 

Fenlon, James Wharton, 9588A. 
Willey, Clifford Alvoid, 9589A. 
Broaddus, Donald Austin, 9590A. 
Miller, Charles Lynn, 9591A. 

Fricks, Robert Olin, 9592A. 

Jones, William Thomas, 9593A. 
Wormington, Jack Edwin, 9594A. 
Dwyer, Harry Robert, 9595A. 

Butts, Elliot Wilson, 9726A. 

Strode, Ross Dexter, 9597A. 

Broyles, Enoch Ernest, 9598A. 

Hale, Blair, 9599A. | 
Clifford, Robert Ralph, 9600A. | 
Zell, Lucian Thompson, 2d, 9€01A. | 
Rochez, Louis Arthur, 3d, 9€02A. | 
Doyle, Thomas Francis, Jr., 9603A. 
Belser, Joseph Henry, 96044. 
Butterfield, William Howe, 9605A. 
Sands, Warren Hyde, 96C6A. 
Ramee, Ruth, 21289W. 

Shirey, Clair Leo, 9607A. 
King, Edward Calvin, Jr., 9609A. | 
Potebnya, Orr Yurievich, 9610A. 

Muhl, James Howard, 9611A. 

Kelly, Clyde Raymond, 9613A. 

Anderson. Arthur William, £615A., 
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Duncan, George Harlan, 9616A. 
Bundgaard, Robert Clausen, 9617A. 
Godfrey, Stephen Mellotte, 9618A. 
Lucich, Stanley, 9619A. 
Pournaras, Stephen William, 9620A. 
Fischer, Irvin Arthur, 9621A. 
Bonnot, Carlos Durand, 9622A, 
Brown, Dean Bill, 9624A, 

Brown, Gerald, 9625A. 

Winter, William Fredrick, 9626A. 
Dodge, James David, 9627A. 
Warfield, Allen, Jr., 9628A. 
Martin, Urban William, 9629A. 
Kimsey, James Wayne, 9630A. 
Gallia, Jay Robert, 9631A. 
Smothers, Flora Mary, 21290W. 
Hart, Fred Lawrence, 9632A. 
Potter, Thomas Kennedy, Jr., 9633A. 
Jarratt, Jerry Devereux, 9634A, 
McKee, Jack Erwin, 9635A. 

Best, William McNeely, 9636A. 
Seal, Earl Dunbar, 9637A. 

Walsh, David Ignatius, 9638A. 
Clark, Charles Henry, 9639A. 
McDonald, William Gerald, 9640A. 
Moore, Robert Browne, 9641A. 
Goss, Richard Royston, 9642A, 
Schenkein, George, 9643A. 
Ewbank, William Lancelot, 9644A. 
Chambers, Dale Richard, 9645A. 
Atwater, William E., 9646A. 
Miller, Earl Charles, 9647A. 

Hale, William Spencer, 9648A. 
Steinhauer, Raleigh Fred, 9649A. 


Wisniewski, Raymond Francis, 9650A. 


Kissick, Luther Cleveland, Jr., 9651A. 
Sims, Harold Hilson, 9653A. 
Yeater, James Wilbur, 9654A. 
Larkin, Robert Thomas, 9655A. 
Fiavin, Kenneth Arthur, 9656A. 
Carroll, Robert William, 9657A. 
Patton, Phil Manson, 9658A. 
Wells, Ray Edward, 9659A. 
Harwell, James Armour, Jr., 9661A. 
Saunders, Patrick Henry, 9662A. 
Thompson, Harry James, 9663A. 
Duch, Walter Francis, 9664A. 
Berube, Paul Gerard, 9665A. 
Peters, Gilbert Arthur, 9666A. 
Haywood, Floyd Harold, Jr., 9667A. 
McRae, Roland Lacy, 9668A. 
Andres, Joseph Edward, 9669A. 
Griffin, Edmund Dorr, Jr., 9670A. 
Slusser, Hayden Colyar, 9671A. 
Waltz, Robert Wesley, 9672A. 
Hawkins, Steedly Pittman, 9674A. 
Brown, Samuel Bradford, 3d, 9675A. 
Gonye, Leonard Francis, 9676A. 
Bass, Earl James, 9677A. 

Alder, Robert Trever, 9678A. 
Williams, Charles William, 9679A. 
Kiser, Ralph Wilson, 9680A. 
Conklin, Joseph Edward, 9681A. 
Sloan, William Alfred, Jr., 9682A. 
O’Hara, Robert Cannon, 9684A. 
Keithley, George James, 9686A, 
Cooper, Theodore Louis, 9687A. 
Trask, John Alvin, 9688A. 

Aaron, Thomas Richard, 9689A. 
Johns, Howard George, 9690A. 
McKay, Chester Earl, 96914. 
Powell, Sherrill Lee, Jr., 9692A. 
Graves, Needham Warren, 9693A. 
Leaf, Charles Clay, 9694A. 
Kilgore, Bishop Marvin, 9695A. 
Henington, Henry Morell, 9696A. 
Koehler, Leonard Frederick, 9697A. 
Baker, Merlin Wayne, 9698A. 
Boatman, Beryl Leon, 9699A. 
Crane, Russell Dale, 9700A. 
Arakelian, Edward Jordan, 9701A. 
Wilson, Jean Smollen, 21291W. 
Wilson, Harry Alvin, 9702A. 
Weiser, Gus, 9703A. 

August, Jack William, 9704A. 
Taylor, Robert Arthur, 9705A. 
Brauer, William Henery, 9706A. 
Maloney, William Ralph, 9708A. 


Williams, Coleman Osborne, Jr., 9709A. 


Meadville, Harry William, 9710A. 
Coke, John Dunlavy, 97114. 
Martin, Bonnie Turnbull, 21310W. 
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Davis, John, Jr., 9712A. 
Frink, Horace Everett, Jr., 9713A. 


Cormany, William Franklin, Jr., 9714A. 


Osborne, Earle Leon, 9715A. 

Kelley, Edward Gaylor, 9716A. 
Irons, Stanley Wilson, 9717A. 
Wickham, Wallace, 9718A. 

Vetter, Fred William, Jr., 9719A. 
Decker, Lynne Ellsworth, 9720A. 
McCarthy, Michael Christopher, 9721A. 
Pratt, William Charies, 9722A. 
LaMontagne, Ralph Stuart, 9723A. 
Watson, James Wyatt, 9724A. 
Anderson, Clarence Emil, Jr., 9725A. 
Hale, Frederick Norman, Jr., 9727A. 
Kenney, Paul Harrington, 9728A. 
Cloud, Carlton, Jr., 9729A. 

Crick, James Monroe, Jr., 9730A. 
Smyrl, James Arthur, 9731A. 
Yopchick, Michael Paul, 9732A. 
Damico, Robert Howard, 9733A. 
Anderson, Joseph William, Jr., 9734A. 
Proudlove, Lloyd Earl, 9735A. 

Weil, August Edward, 9736A. 
Forster, Bernard Francis, 9737A. 
Gresham, Walter Vernon, Jr., 9738A. 
Miller, Jesse Mathew, 9739A. 

Turk, Wilbert, 9740A. 

Bates, Elbridge Campbell, 9741A. 
Anderson, Louis, Jr., 9742A. 

Sams, Monroe Seabrook, 9743A. 
Johnson, Joseph Glen, Jr., 97444. 
Miller, Burdsall Dunham, 9745A. 
Sargent, Hubert Eugene, Jr., 9746A. 
O’Connell, John Francis, 9747A. 
Carter, Charles Ray, 9748A. 
Cummings, Louis Henry, 9749A. 
Fleming, Patrick Dawson, 9750A. 
Barrow, David Crenshaw, 9751A. 
Sheley, Edward Lee, Jr., 9752A. 
Buckner, John Hugh, 9753A. 
Lindell, Keith Gordon, 9754A. 
Dempsey, James Raymon, 9755A. 
Seith, Louis Theodore, 9756A. 
Fishel, Robert Ralph, 9757A. 
Frankosky, James Oliver, 9758A. 
Harrison, Thomas Daniel, 9759A. 
Lenfest, Charles William, 9760A. 
Fisher, Lowell Boyd, 9762A. 

Sykes, George Kunkel, 9763A. 
Costello, Edward Michael, 9764A. 
Behn, Milton Albert, 9766A. 
Beeson, Thomas Henry, 9767A. 
Dettre, Rexford Herbert, Jr., 9768A. 
Cobb, James Bernhardt, 9769A. 
Hamilton, Joseph Louie, 9770A. 
Maloney, Robert Seton, Jr., 9771A. 
Weber, John Leroy, Jr., 9772A. 
Robinson, Michel Andre George, 9773A. 
Kane, Francis Xavier, 9774A. 
Benner, Stephen Otto, 9775A. 
Goss, Quentin James, 9776A. 
Bishop, Cleo Merton, 9777A. 

Hehn, Earl LeRoy, Jr., 9778A. 
Parker, Dan Morey, 9779A. 

Bevan, Wendell Lowell, Jr., 9780A. 
McKinney, James Alfred, 97814. 
McDermott, Robert Francis, 9782A. 
Vicek, Donald Henry, 9783A. 
Turner, Hiram Glenn, Jr., 9784A. 
Bestervelt, Harold James, 9785A. 
Kerig, John Arthur, Jr., 9786A. 
Edwards, Edmund Barber, 9787A. 
Muldrow, Robert, 9788A. 

Weart, George Spoor, 9789A. 
Courtney, John Joseph, Jr., 9790A. 
Herrington, Russel McKee, Jr., 9791. 
Taliaferro, Walter Richard, 9792A. 
Porter, George William, 9793A. 
Moore, Clifford James, Jr., 9794A. 
Hynes, Richard Joseph, 9795A. 
Pitts, William Frederick, 9796A. 
Broach, Richard Howell, 9797A. 
Foote, Edward Potter, 9798A. 
Butler, Clifton Lewis, Jr., 9799A. 
Gatewood, Moses Joseph, Jr., 9800A. 
Gorman, John Jay, 9801A. 

Taylor, Lester George, Jr., 9802A. 
Wilson, Louis Locke, Jr., 9802A. 
Pitts, Younger Arnold, Jr., 9805A. 
Bowlin, Roy Lindsay, Jr., 9806A. 
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Lowe, Jessup David, 9807A. 
Brittingham, Raymond Cecil, Jr., 9808A. 
DeGruchy, Oliver Williams, Jr., 9809A. 
Hardy, William Lamar, 9810A. 
Smith, Russell Jackson, 9811A. 
Doyle, James Leslie, 9813A. 

Criss, George William, Jr., 9814A. 
Thompson, Donald Warren, 9815A. 
Schlosberg, Richard Turner, Jr., 9816A. 
Jackson, Arthur Vincent, 9817A. 
Harrington, Robert Edward, 9818A. 
McGough, Edward Alexander, 3d, 9819A. 
Baer, John Willard, 9820A. 

Frakes, James Fisher, 9821A. 
Brady, William Diebold, 9822A. 
Ellis, Frank Terry, 9823A. 

Daye, John Frederick, Jr., 9824A. 
Mazur, Henry Joseph, 9825A. 

Van Duyn, John Edgar, 9827A. 
Stuart, Joseph Alexander, Jr., 9828A. 
Walling, Robert John, 9829A. 

Lane, Albert Lossen, Jr., 9830A. 
Lewis, William Eugene, 98314. 
Kirby, Henry Hodgen, Jr., 9832A. 
Berry, Kearie Lee, Jr., 9833A. 
Yount, Barton Kyle, Jr., 9834A. 
Stewart, William Robert, Jr., 9835A. 
Hovde, William Johnston, 9836A. 
Whitlow, Robert Victor, 9837A. 
Griffin, Donald Ernest, 9838A. 
Hackler, James Franklin, Jr., 9839A. 
Jordan, Hugh Fagan, 9840A. 
Thompson, William Martin, 98414. 
Cook, William Joseph, 9842A. 

May, Britt Stanaland, 9843A. 
Kinney, George Romanta, 9844A. 
Kyle, William Donald, Jr., 9845A. 
Butcher, Chester John, 9846A. 
Prior, George Thomas, 9847A. 
Cutler, John Milton, 9848A. 

Hurr, Arthur Pershing, 9850A. 
Barger, David Harvey, 98514. 
Sayler, Henry Benton, Jr., 9852A. 
Talbott, Carlos Maurice, 9853A. 
Huntley, James Creelman, 9854A. 
Dolby, William Frederick, 9856A. 
Cherbak, Victor Anthony, Jr., 9857A. 
Linton, John Harvey, 9858A. 
McCulloch, Robert Clyde, 9860A. 
Garner, Gordon, Jr., 98614. 
Johnson, Ralph Albert, 9862A. 
Dorff, Richard Woodrow, 9863A. 
Keim, Robert Phillip, 9864A. 
Hambleton, Bertram Leslie, Jr., 9865A. 
Black, Lee Charles, 9866A. 
Bickerstaff, Burt McCoy, 9867A. 
Higgins, Donald Hugh, Jr., 9868A. 
Guzak, Francis Watson, 9870A. 
Borellis, William Francis, 9871A. 
Eickemeyer, Karl Frederick, 9872A. 
Vanden Dries, William Peter, 9873A. 
Bowers, William Henry, 9874A. 
Beerli, Stanley William, 9875A. 
Hovatter, Elbert Troy, 9876A. 
Hamel, Albert George, 9877A. 
Dunphy, Earl Francis, 9878A. 
Masters, Elmer LaWayne, 9820A. 
Durner, Dwight Edward, 98814. 
Dolk, Carl Edward, 9882A. 

Riepe, Quenten Albert, 98834. 
McLean, Edward Ridley, 9884A. 
Jamison, Eldon Maxwell, 9885A. 
Brooks, Charles Llewellyn, 9886A. 
Jones, David Charles, 9887A. 

Bryan, William Elmer, Jr., 9888A. 
Jacobsen, William Lee, 9889A. 
Gilchrist, William Thomas, 9890A. 
McClain, Howard Powers, 9392A. 
Holbury, Robert J., 9893A. 

Judy, James Donald, 9894A. 
Hutchens, David Dale, 9895A. 
Evdokimoff, Dmitri, 9896A. 
Keating, Philip James, 9897A. 
Snyder, Wayne Keith, 9898A. 
Miller, Vaughan, Jr., 9899A. 

Heller, Edwin Lewis, 9900A. 

Lusby, Perry Minor, 9901A. 

Collett, Charles Ellsworth, 9902A. 
Henry, John Gilbert, 9908A. 
Collins, Thomas Edward, Jr., 9904A. 
Barnes, Richard Ward, 9905A. 
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Searles, De Witt Richard, 9907A. 
Fry, Howard Jackson, 9908A. 
Arduengo, Joseph Arnold, 9909A. 
Barton, Richard Everrett, 9910A. 
Howell, Sylvanus Thaddeus, Jr., 9911A. 
O’Reagan, John Patrick, 9912A. 
Savage, Cary Linthicum, 99134. 
Lewis, Leo Coxwell, 9914A. 
Gifford, George Donald, 9915A. 
Fetters, Rolland Francis, 9916A. 
Ebert Rembert Albert, 9917A. 
Umoff, Alexis Paul, 9919A. 

Wilson, William Monroe, 9920A. 
Rhodarmer, Roger Kims, 9921A. 
Connell, James Spalding, 9922A. 
Bowman, George Abraham, Jr., 9923A. 
Hamilton, William Merwin, 9924A. 
Armstrong, John Frank, 9925A. 
Bennett, John Mark, 9926A. 
Kraus, James Christian, 9927A. 
Garner, Merritt Gerald, 9928A. 
Lindberg, Carl Donald, 9929A. 
Gulino, Vasco Edward, 9930A. 
Wallach, John Andrew, 9931A. 
Brazier, Harold William, 9932A. 
Filley? Oliver Dwight, Jr., 9933A. 
Mulcahy, Donald Max, 9934A. 
Strang, Charles Francis, 9935A. 
Sansone, Philip, 9936A. 

Fulcher, Kenneth Marks, 9937A. 
Harris, Bert Samuel, 9938A. 
Wolfe, Gerald, 9939A. 

Brewer, Lonnie Carl, 9940A. 
Crutchfield, Wilfred Benjamin, 9941A, 
Mustain, Ivan Farris, 9942A. 
Mahone, John Rudd, 9943A. 
Flynn, Charles James, Jr., 9945A. 
Brendle, George Robert, 9946A. 
Lilliedoll, Jarrold Donath, 9948A. 
Shamebeck, Clarence Herman, 9949A. 
Catledge, Richard Carroll, 9951A. 
Poulson, Ernest Lester, 9952A. 
Wright, Robert James, 9953A. 
Crahen, Eugene James, 9954A. 
Hamlyn, Raymond Emmett, 9956A. 
Stanton, William Joseph, Jr., 9958A. 
McFall, Dana Floyd, Jr., 9959A. 
Berg, William Wilson, 99614. 
Johnson, Merle, 9962A. 

Martin, Sherman Fielder, 9963A. 
Kirby, Burton Moore, 9964A. 
Bilby, Bedford Bruce, 9965A. 
Dale, Hugh Walter, 9966A. 

Dyser, Francis Edward, 9967A. 
Moore, George Brownell, 9968A. 
Ford, Ross Clifford, 9969A. 
Perron, Gregory Harris, 9970A. 
Woodruff, Laymont Venson, 9971A. 
Doersch, George Albert, 9972A. 
Colgan, William Buchana, 9973A. 
Norley, Louis Herman, 9974A. 
Wydner, Clarence Stimson, 9975A. 
Showalter, Roy Russell, Jr., 9976A. 
Little, Edwin Loren, 9977A. 


McCormack, Lemuel Houston, Jr., 9978A. 


Paxton, Heyward Ainsworth, Jr., 9980A. 
Ogletree, Robert Clyde, Jr., 9981A. 
Camp, Clyde Henry, Jr., 9982A. 
Hudson, Jere Howard, 9983A. 
Daughtrey, Buddy Rex, 9984A. 
Dougherty, Russell Elliott, 9985A. 
Schilke, James Frederick, 9986A. 
Lawrance, Preston Herbert, 9987A. 
Farrell, Frank Joseph, 9988A. 
Harlow, Harold Frank, 9989A. 
Tillman, Herman George, Jr., 9990A. 
Madsen, Frank Martin, Jr., 99914. 
Myers, Joseph Robert, 9992A. 
Markley, William Clyde, Jr., 9993A. 
Bozarth, Theodore Walter, 9994A. 
Schutten, Bernard Joseph, Jr., 9995A. 
Rankin, Robert James, 9996A. 
MacNeill, Edward Henry, 9997A. 
Beasley, David Cadwell, Jr., 9998A. 
Marshall, Winton Whittier, 9999A, 
Herbert, John James, Jr., 10000A, 
Barry, Billie Jo, 100014. 

Shockley, Thomas Leon, 10002A. 
Gaylord, Donald Andrew, 10003A. 
Perry, Joseph, Heinlein, 10004A. 
Crawford, William Adair, 10005A, 
Hoyt, Robert Franklin, 10006A. 


Rider, William Benjamin, 10007A. 
Norton, William Joseph, 10008A. 
Souleyret, Kenneth, 10009A. 

Cook, Harry Dean, 10010A. 

Moler, John Edward, 10011A. 
Lozito, Vincent James, 10012A. 
Winn, Otis Ellsworth, 10013A. 
Andrews, George Hamilton, 10014A. 
Puskar, Steven, Jr., 10015A. 

Rose, Howard Charles, 10016A. 
McGarity, William Vernon, 10017A. 
Gray, Lewis Howard, 10018A. 
MacDonald, William Rees, 10019A. 
Tyrrell, Robert Louis Fredrick, 10020A. 
Kelley, Vernon Bradley, Jr., 100214. 
Holub, Richard Cecil-Adolph, 100224. 
Ross, Amos Hodges, Jr., 10023A. 
Brubaker, Thomas Franklin, 10024A, 
Wambold, William Henry, 10025A. 
Bogan, John Wayne, 10027A. 
Crawford, Ben, 10028A. 

Lawley, William Robert, Jr., 10029A. 
Mason, William Herman, 10030A. 
Sanctuary, Robert Harrison, 10031A. 
Evans, Raymond Eugene, 10032A. 
Taylor, Emery Durell, 100334. 
McFarlane, John Durell, 10034A. 
Duin, Robert, 10035A. 

Miller, Thomas Benton, 10036A. 
Prather, Philip Bailey, 10037A. 
Hargrove, Clifford White, 10032A. 
Koenig, Sebastian Bernard, 10039A. 
Olson, Walter Ive, 10040A. 
Wiseman, Joseph Lewis, 10041A, 
Lathrop, Neil Hill, 10042A. 

Easters, Robert Douglas, 10043A. 
Rexroat, Larue David, 10044A. 
Brothers, James Terry, 10045A. 
Sherwood, Vernon Melvin, 10046A. 
Bishop, Edward Landes, 10047A. 
Wright, Robert Lee, 10048A. 
Harris, William Fortna, 10040A. 
Avery, James Branham, 10050A. 
Gelwix, Joe M., 10051A. 

Spitler, Lee William, 10052A. 
Murtha, Joseph William, 10053A. 
Ellsaesser, Hugh Walter, 10055A. 
Schaefer, Chris John Henry, Jr., 10056A. 
Oholendt, Gene Frederick, 10057A. 


Douthwaite, William Thomas, Jr., 10058A. 


Williams, Todd Gill, 10059A, 

Bass, Thomas Edwin, 10030A, 
Brown, Robert Dale, 10061A. 
Thompson, Donn Graydon, 10062A. 
Shook, Carmel Monroe, 100634. 
Armstrong, Jean Doris, 21295W. 
Gazzaniga, Louis Anthony, 10064A. 
Sagert, Stanley Adolph, 100654. 
Mennell, Robert Charles, 10066A. 
Rogers, Felix Michael, 10067A. 
Peters, Charles Kesmodel, 10068A. 
Cammack, Vernon Kinney, 10070A. 
Lucas, Lee Ronald, 100714. 

Miller, Robert, 10073A. 

Jack, William Alexander, 10074A. 
John, Ernest Falcon, 10075A. 
Tapscott, Wilbur Alan, 10076A. 
McBride, William Vincent, 10077A. 
Schaffer, Louis, 10078A. ‘ 
Sullivan, William Charles, 10079A. 
Watson, Dudley Malone, 10020A. 
Mestemaker, Joseph Earl, 10081A. 
Bradford, James Warren, 10082A. 
Sewell, Virgil Roy, 10083A. 
Gibbons, John Phillip, 10084A. 
Gibbons, William Lacey, 100854. 
King, Walter Syler, 10086A. 

Rule, Richard Inman, 10087A. 
McGonnell, Owen John, 10088A. 
Smith, Ralph Lester, 10089A. 
Pearson, Ralph Jones, 10090A. 
Crocker, Gege Houston, 10091A, 
Ramsey, J. W., 10092A. 

Sturdevant, Donald Ernest, 10093A. 
Hemsley, Richard Tilghman, 3d, 10094A. 


Holderness, Arthur William, Jr., 10095A. 


Shaefer, Richard Francis, 10096A. 
Pace, Stanley Carter, 10097A, 
Wethe, J. Duane, 10098A. 

Deal, Douglas Lipp, 10099A, 
Neuer, John Jacob, 10100A. 
Bowley, Albert John, 101014. 


Chandler, John Seymoure, Jr., 10102A, 
Smith, Lowell Blair, 101034. 
Watkins, James Howard, 10104A. 
Whitson, Jack Henderson, 10105A. 
Shiely, Albert Raymond, Jr., 10106A. 
Harrold, Frank James, Jr., 10107A. 
Kilpatrick, William Joseph, Jr., 10108A. 
Watson, Lawrence Middleton, 10109A. 
Latson, Harvey Haroldson, Jr., 10110A, 
Smith, Kenneth Bates, 10112A. 
Carson, Charles William, Jr., 10113A. 
Rundell, Francis Earle, 2d, 10114A. 
Atkinson, Paul Gregory, Jr., 10115A. 
Walker, James Harper, 10116A. 
Munch, Christopher Henry, 10117A. 
Coursey, Richard Ray, Jr., 10118A. 
Blank, Jonas LeMoyne, 10119A. 
Hudson, Ullin Lee, 10120A. 
Boreske, Andrew, Jr., 10121A. 
Keck, James Moulton, 10122A. 
Ireland, Clare Thompson, Jr., 10123A. 
Gaudiani, Vincent Augustus, Jr., 10124A, 
Moore, William Clarence, 10125A. 
Hoffman, Robert William, 10126A. 
Russell, LeRoy George, 10127A. 
Olds, Robin, 10128A. 
Love, Thomas McAdoo, 10129A. 
Detwiler, Dona'd Alburtus, 10130A. 
Nesselbush, Louis Konrad, 10131A. 
Kalinski, Felix Andrew, 10132A. 
Cassiday, Benjamin Buckles, Jr., 10133A. 
Zubon, Michael, 10134A. 
Brierty, William Paul, 10135A. 
Webster, Lewis Frazer, 10136A. 
Greene, William James, 10137A. 
Stoddard, Richard Williams, 10138A. 
Bucher, Oliver Boone, Jr., 10139A. 
Huau, Joseph Hipolito, Jr., 10140A. 
Olmstead, Earl Oren, Jr., 10141A. 
Davis, Jack Talmadge, 10142A. 
Shea, Daniel Francis, 101434. 
Ball, Roger Clawson, 10144A. 
Turner, Vernon Richard, 10145A. 
Brannon, Cullen Albert, Jr., 10146A. 
Burnette, Walter Neal, Jr., 10147A. 
Westbrock, Marston Thorn, 10148A, 
Oswald, Norbert Joseph, 10149A. 
Harris, Teague Gray, Jr., 10150A, 
Hogan, Henry Leon, 3d, 101514. 
Cragg, Ernest Thorpe, 10152A. 
Madison, Gayle Eugene, 10153A. 
Clark, Robert Herman, 10154A. 
Brooks, Leo Cooper, 10155A. 
Silvester, Lindsey McDonald, 10156A. 
Connor, Edward Hanson, 3d, 10157A. 
Martin, Maurice Langhorne, 10158A. 
Hagen, Alfred Dale, 10159A. 
Hinds, Ernest, 10160A. 
Beckett, Walter Rae, Jr., 101614. 
Brown, Alston Law, 10162A. 
Whitaker, Keith Albert, 10163A. 
Ball, Frank Putnam, 10164A. 
Potter, Waldo Franklin, 10165A. 
Hughes, Herschel DeMent, 10168A. 
Steinle, Paul Leonard, 10169A. 
Hallenbeck, Ralph Junior, 10170A. 
Kullman, John Roger, 101714. 
Rawlings, John William, Jr., 10172A. 
Hertel, Edward Jerome, 10173A. 
Hudson, John Bell, 10174A. 
Beckett, Thomas Archer, 10175A. 
Dudley, William Bradford, 10176A. 
Snavely, William Wayne, 10177A. 
Brown, Thomas Huntington, 10178A. 
Scott, William Fontaine, 10179A. 
Wright, Edmund Augustus, Jr., 10180A. 
Randall, Robert Duncan MacGregor, 
10181A. 
Tucker, Albert Sidney Johnston, Jr., 
10182A. 
Foulk, Tom Bond, Jr., 10183A. 
Anderson, Miilard Othello, 101854. 
Hurley, Paul Joseph, 10186A. 
Hegenberger, Albert Carl, 10187A. 
Burdett, Edward Burke, 10188A. 
Cutler, Edward Wellage, 10189A. 
Sweat, Dale Sidney, 10190A. 
Childs, Marvin Edward, 10191A, 
Rosness, Joseph Henry, 10192A. 
Schwartz, David Gibbon, 10194A. 
McCabe, Thomas Eugene, 10195A. 
Sherrill, Stephen Huntting, Jr., 10196A. 
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Cole, Heston Charles, 10197A. 
Keefer, Norman Jay, Jr., 10198A. 
Spieth, Charles, Jr., 10199A. 
o’Connor, Edmund Francis, 10200A. 
Garrett, Thomas Simons, 3d, 10201A. 
Richard, Anthony Henry, Jr., 10202A. 
Gradwe?!, Burgess, 10203A. 
Jens, Henry Paul, 10205A. 
Brennan, Gerald William, 10206A. 
Elam, Rhodes Mason, 10207A. 
Gourley, Theodore Joseph, 10208A. 
Garvin, Loyd Clinton, 10210A. 
Millson, Edwin Harry, 10211A. 
Hutcheson, George Washington, Jr., 
10212A. 
Forster, Joseph Morelle, 10213A. 
Evans, John Arthur, 10214A. 
Wade, William Glenn, 10215A. 
Behnke, William Charles, 10216A. 
Lundin, Robert Lloyd, 102174. 
Mathison, Charles Glenn, 10218A. 
Beck, Charles Joseph, 10219A. 
Hickey, John Joseph, 10220A. 
Haynie, Frank Marion, 10221A. 
Wallace, Duane Galen, 10222A. 
Martin, Cecil Stanford, 10223A. 
Swan, Clinton David, 10224A. 
Weir, Robert Adam, 10225A. 
Conn, John Frank, 10226A. 
Lilley, Earl Amzi, 10228A. 
Monroe, Thomas Guy, Jr., 10229A. 
Overbey, George Douglas, 10230A. 
Booth, Joseph Lawrence, 10231A. 
Cotton, Joseph Fredrick, 10232A. 
Mortensen, Fred Neil, 10233A. 
Booth, Lionel Robillard, 10235A. 
Fitzgerald, Raymond Leo, 10236A. 
Lovell, Carl Erwin, 10237A. 
Davenport, Ellie Everett, 10238A. 
Magee, William Francis, 10239A. 
Brooks, William King, 10240A. 
Fry, Robert MacDonald, 10241A. 


MEDICAL 
With Rank From December 6, 1951 


Peters, Don Preston, Jr., 19248A. 

Hoffman, Franklin Gordon, 19602A. 
xX Campanale, Ralph Paul, 19301A. 

White, William Mansfield, 19302A. 

Alexander, Charles Palmer, 19303A. 

xX Rowe, Daniel Henry, 19305A. 

Hamilton, Alfred, 19306A. 

Webb, Hamilton Brookholding, 19307A. 

Nugent, Arthur Gebhard, 19308A. 

X Davis, James Malcolm, 19309A. 

Marchese, Vincent, 19310A. 

Eggeling, Ian Norwood Julius, 19311A. 
x Raymond, Frank Kondziorski, 19312A. 
X Larson, Thurman August, 19314A. 
x Cox, Philip Archelaus, 19315A. 

xX McManus, Hugh Bernard, Jr., 19316A. 

x Evans, Allan, Cameron, 19317A. 
Lifton, Solomon Elliott, 19318A. 
Moss, Charles Norman, 19889A. 

X Hall, Jack Herod, 19642A. 

Kenoyer, Wilbur Laverne, 19604A. 
Kessler, Robert Rudolph, 19742A. 

Lutes, Lester Lee, 19820A. 

Bowling, Franklin Leroy, 19821A. 

x Dimichele, John Dominic, 18075A. 
x White, Donald Edward, 19909A. 
x O’Brien, Francis Donal, 19556A. 
DENTAL 
With Rank From December 6, 1951 

Avenell, Rollin Churchill, 18940A. 

Senn, William Walter, 18941A. 

Reese, Wallace Kohlhass, Jr., 18942A. 

Reynolds, Robert Power, 18943A. 

x Sandlin, Harold Goble, 1&944A, 
VETERINARY 
With Rank From December 6, 1951 
xX Taylor, Albert Andrew, 22461A. 

Lasher, Norbert Augustus, 18998A. 

Gorman, Lester Joseph, 18999A. 

English, Burt Walter, 19000A. 

Rushmore, Rowland Wayne, 19001A. 

Beckenhauer, Neil Dwane, 19002A. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


MEDICAL SERVICE 
With Rank From December 6, 1951 


x Johnson, Kenneth Bradley, 19473A. 
Sadler, Hayes Moore, 19474A. 

x Wiegele, Louis Schofield, 19475A. 

x Tutor, Ralph Cease, 19476A. 

x Carmichael, Jack Charles, 19477A. 
Haden, James Thomas, 19478A. 


CHAPLAIN 
With Rank From January 11, 1952 
Strait, Claude Elmer, 187834. 
With Rank From February 9, 1952 
Brown, Ormonde Stanley, 18784A. 
With Rank From February 10, 1952 
Andrew, Joseph Dixon, 18785A. 
With Rank From March 30, 1952 
Rex, Wendell Franklin, 18786A. 
To be captains 
AIR FORCE 


Boyle, Daniel Joseph, 16481A. 

Hammond, Fred Baker, Jr., 19774A. 

Yandala, Gust John, 19775A. 

Eichner, Leonard, 19776A. 
xPortrum, Peter, 19778A. 

Del Beccaro, Vincent Joseph, 19779A. 

Birnbaum, Myron Lionel, 20018A. 

X Higgins, Fred John, 20019A. 

x Berry, Cooley Clayton, 20020A. 
Mathews, Jack Edgar, 20021A. 
Elkins, Emerson Keller, 20022A. 

x Rowland, Dwight Rexford, 20023A. 

x Dickson, Donald Coty, Jr., 21430A. 

x Wilson, George Matthew, 21777A. 

xEnsley, John James, 21778A. 

x Vague, Harold Raymond, 229914. 

xKenny, Patrick Henry, Jr., 16482A. 
Pope, Bruce Wendell, 16483A. 
Moore, Joseph Brice, 16484A. 
Burton, James Allen, 16485A. 

x Reiser, Armand Edouard, 16486A. 

xX Laufer, DeForrest August von, Jr., 16488A. 

x Tipton, Carl Wilford, 16489A. 

x Seymour, James Theodore, 16490A. 
Morris, Russell Perrine, Jr., 16491A. 
Shofner, Julian Daniel, 16492A. 

x Groh, Raymond Adolph, 16493A. 
Ulrich, Arthur John, 16494A. 

Guy, Roy Enright, 16495A. 
Owens, Jack Byron, 16496A. 

x Kearney, Lester T., Jr., 16497A. 
MacGregor, Donald Keith, 16499A. 
Heller, Russell Millward, Jr., 16500A. 
Holst, Edward Frank, Jr., 16501A. 

x Skidmore, Hubert Neil, 16502A. 
Watson, Robert Francis, 16503A. 

xX Freeman, Jacob Milton, 16504A. 
Rauch, Henry Leo, 16505A. 
Menard, John William, 16506A. 
Mitchell, Newell Dwight, 16507A. 
Ballard, Dempsey Ernest, 16508A. 

x Kern, John Raymond, Jr., 16509A. 
Moreland, Harry Holt, 16510A. 
Wilkie, Francis Eris, 16511A. 

Hoy, Charles Francis, Jr., 16512A. 
Lindeman, Conrad John, 16513A. 
Hardwick, John Scales, 16514A. 
Anderson, James Marshall, 16515A. 
Dickson, Doyle Dean, 16516A. 
Simpson, Warren L., 16517A. 

x Gentile, Walter Thomas, 16518A. 
Croft, Charles Richard, Jr., 16520A. 

x Ramsey, William Francis, 165214. 

x Carr, Bruce Ward, 16522A. 

Saffell, John A., Jr., 16523A. 

xX Van Houten, Warren Glenn, 16524A. 

x Zotter, Leroy Peter, 16525A. 
Wilkes, Hollie Alonzo, 16526A. 
Barnes, James Tipton, 16527A. 
Koch, Travis Ervin, 16528A. 

X Habakangas, Wilbert Edward, 16529A. 
Smith, Hugh Munsey, 16530A. 
Bates, Harry Leroy, 165314. 

x Williamson, Darrell Glenn, 16532A. 

X Lee, Joel Charles, 16533A. 

Smith, Rowland Douglas, Jr., 16534A. 
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xX Limbird, Charles Edward, 15536A. 
Smith, Kenneth Ballard, 16537A. 
Bush, James Morton, 16538A. 

X Barry, Ray Lorentzen, 16539A, 

Ivey, Thomas Edison, 16541A. 

X Nash, Robert Ervin, Jr., 16542A. 
Works, Albert Verne, Jr., 16544A. 
Wehlander, Erling Orvin, 16545A. 
Jackson, Roger Treat, Jr., 16546A, 
Rand, William Jackson, 16547A. 
Bridges, Hollon Howard, 16548A. 
Augustine, Arthur Wallace, Jr., 16549A. 

x Sherman, Charles Arthur, 16550A. 
Hedge, George Elmer, 16551A. 
Brandt, Edward Robert, 16552A. 
O’Neal, Maston Adolphus, Jr., 16553A. 
Kegley, Milton Kenneth, 16554A. 

x Greer, Donald Edward, 16555A, 
Wilt, Mark Edward, 16556A. 

xX Lehman, Paul David, 16557A. 
Robbins, Jack Bonds, 16558A, 

Mize, James Harris, 16559A. 
Walker, Edwin Cole, 16560A. 
Watson, Wallace Reid, 16561A. 
Yates, Charles Clancie, 16563A, 
Forbes, Walter Bennett, 16564A. 
Gordon, Robert Edward, 16565A. 

xX Bomar, William Monroe, Jr., 16566A. 
Ryan, Robert Meade, Jr., 16567A. 
Asla, Felix, Jr., 16568A. 

Johnson, Irl Duane, 16569A. 
Eberhart, Francis Claude, 19780A. 
Ogden, Ziba Bennitt, 16570A. 
Goers, Myron Belmont, 16571A. 
Suneson, Earl Lewis, 16572A. 

X Taylor, Miles Edsel, 16573A. 

x Robb, Giles Anthony, Jr., 16574A. 
Turner, Austin Wayne, 16575A. 
Lane, Howard Mac, 16576A. 
Summer, Peter David, 16577A. 
Schroeder, George Zane, 16578A. 
McMahon, William Joseph, 16579A. 
Maloy, Robert William, 16580A. 
Ricker, Lawrence Kenneth, 16582A. 
Atkins, Richard Albert, Jr., 16583A. 
Buinicky, Stanley Joseph, 16584A. 
Duncan, Marshall Rae, 16555A. 
Hemphill, Betty Woods, 21401W. 

x Cline, Robert Harry, 16586A. 
Vickers, Robert Edwin, Jr., 16587A. 

x Taylor, William Doyle, Jr., 16588A. 

X Bach, Lawrence Vincent, Jr., 16589A. 
Ward, James Francis, Jr., 16591A, 
Walsh, John Patrick, 16592A. 

x Beardsley, Chirles Evans, 16593A, 
La Fevers, Fred Olen, Jr., 18089A. 
VanZandt, Kenneth Ray, 16596A. 

x Kellogg, Edwin Raymond, 165S7A. 
Perkins, William Henry, 16528A. . 
Schwitzgebel, William Cullen, 16599A, 
Monroe, Paul Bryan, Jr., 16601A. 

x Seward, William Albert, Jr., 16602A, 
Walters, Donald Michael, 16604A. 
Greenhow, Harry Frank, 16605A. 
Wheeler, Joseph Cary, 16606A. 
Elliott, Jack David, 16607A, 

Simon, Henry, 16608A. 

Ehrlich, Hubert Dale, 16609A. 
Gambell, Robert Anderson, 16610A. 
DeYonker, James Anthony, 16611A. 
Wicks, David Wallace, 16612A. 
Saylor, Edward Joseph, 16613A. 
Brown, Richard Keith, 16614A. 
McMurray, Robert Benire, 16615A. 
Gray, Ruffin Walker, 16616A. 
McNeff, Edward Patrick, 16617A. 

x Christenson, Cornell Robert, 16618A. 
Getz, Charles William, 3d, 16619A. 
Pickett, Herbert Leroy, 16620A, 

X Robinson, Jack Allen, 16621A. 
Goering, Werner George, 16622A. 

X Wright, William Ralph, 16623A. 
McElroy, Russell James, 16624A. 
McDonald, William Murray, 16625A. 
Huddleston, Thomas Lowell, 16626A. 
Adcock, Aubrey Clinton, Jr., 16627A. 
Fetler, Philip, 16€28A. 

Griffin, John Henry, 16629A. 
Shirley, Donald Gorden, 16630A. 
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Bass, Calvin Gilbert, 16631A. 

X Jamieson, John Francis, 16633A, 

x Kinney, Edward John, 16634A, 

X Kouts, Alvin Glenn, 16635A. 

X Edwards, Denis Ray, 16636A. 

x Skinner, Harry George, 16637A 
Daly, Charles Eugene, 16638A. 
Gresham, Charles Brandon, 16639A, 
Gaffney, John Patrick, 16640A. 
Sullivan, William Francis, 16641A, 
Gallo, Anthony Benedict, 16642A. 
Utterback, Curtis Lloyd, 16643A, 
Smith, John Edwin, 16644A. 

Seed, Donald Jack, 16645A. 
Horner, Duke Cameron, 16647A,. 

x Ticknor, Ernest James, 16648A. 

x Gray, Arthur Milton, 16649A. 
M>-Kinney, Herbert Smith, 16650A. 
Ratley, Lonnie Otis, Jr., 16651A. 
Starnes, James Roy, 16652A. 
Gravelle, Orville Ralph, 16653A. 
Myers, Robert Francis, 16654A. 

xX Denning, Vaughn E., 166554. 

X Cannon, Frank Floyd, 16656A, 
Nisos, Michael John, 16657A. 
Stoner, John Robert, 16658A. 
Stoner, Rex Kirkland, Jr., 16659A. 
Taylor, Paul Pearson, 16660A, 
Frost, George Villard, 166614. 
Weldon, James Thomas, 16662A. 
Livingston, Rufus Allen, 16663A. 
Courtney, Howard Alexander, 16664A. 

xX Kessler, John, Jr., 166654. 
Miller, Forrest Richard, 16666A. 
Koch, William Leo, 197814. 


MEDICAL 


McGettigan, Manus John, 23060A. 

x Anderson, James Bertram, 21687A. 
McGarry, John Francis, 199394. 
Graves, William Killam, 22949A. 

Ford, Charles Frederick, 19568A. 

x Puglisi, Anthony Joseph, 19612A. 

xX Dunn, Frank Lanier, 19375A. 

DENTAL 

Townsend, Lewis Franklin, Jr., 18960A. 

Nielsen, Revere Arthur, 189614. 
Jones, Eugene Hubert, 18962A. 
Dybowski, Eugene Ludomil, 18964A. 

Rogers, Joseph Clarence, 189654. 

x Ayres, Elmer Vincent, 196194. 
Masters, William Zigmund, 19919A. 
Schilb, Enslie Irvin, Jr., 21732A, 

Chapman, John Alvin, 19618A, 

VETERINARY 

XNeurauter, Lloyd Joseph, 190114. 

MEDICAL SERVICE 


x Creech, Jack Alexander, 19528A. 
Cramer, Roger Lee, 19529A. 
CHAPLAIN 
Evans, John Thomas, Jr., 18807A. 
xX Stillwagon, Grover Edwin, 208514. 
Sharbaugh, Cornelius Augustine, 18808A. 
X Wakefield, Charles William, 20852A, 


To be first lieutenants 
AIR FORCE 
Jones, Richard William, 22766A. 
Arnold, George Lewis, 20755A. 
Ourand, James Robert, 20754A, 
x Turner, Huey Lee, Jr., 20756A. 
xSmith, Larry Rentz, 20757A. 
Childs, Stuart Row, 22767A. 
x Strouhal, Rudolph Carl, 20758A. 
Deas, John, 22768A. 
Hinerman, Joseph Walker, 22769A. 
Durham, Nathan Bedford, Jr., 22770A. 
Bodycombe, Richard, 20759A. 
Schellhous, Robert Edwin, 22771A, 
XNorris, James Richard, 22772A. 
xX Tidwell, James Elliott, 22773A. 
McCabe, Joseph James, 22774A, 
XEnglish, Ferd B., Jr., 18051A. 
Favorite, Walter Brooks, 22775A. 
Sprinkle, William Carroll, 20760A. 
x Baker, Herman William, 21475A, 
xX Hock, Robert Carmody, 20761A. 


x Albright, Carl Henry, 20762A. 
x Martin, Albert Sidney, 21476A. 
x Christena, George H., 17978A. 
x Freeman, James Davis, 18109A. 

x Hegerle, Matthew Joseph, 20763A. 
Schmehl, Samuel Powel, 21477A. 
Hunter, Milo Francis, Jr., 22776A. 

x Ross, Arthur Raymond, 180314. 

x Stefanik, Robert Anthony, 17998A. 

XMcCarville, Jerome Michael, 18004A. 
Holgren, Paul Jr., 18023A. 

xX Bachtell, Linford Boone, 17989A. 
Quinn, John Silas, 17993A. 

xX Smith, Edmund Gambrill, 17990A. 

x Stewart, Billy Eugene, 179964. 
Boyd, Harold K., 17999A. 
Stair, Manning Mott, 17987A. 


x Shortridge, Thomas Davidson, 18024A. 


Scott, Robert James, 18027A. 
Tarbox, Luther Arna, 18029A. 
x<Shaulis, Elwood Merle, 18047A. 

X Ripley, Allen Weeks 3d, 18044A. 
Horsky, Robert Milvoy, 18043A. 

x Peterson, Ralph Thomas, Jr., 18036A. 
Moore, Harold Wesley, 18025A. 
Brown, John David, 18030A. 

X Claypool, Gilvin Lee, 18037A. 

x Jones, Robert Bailey, 18002A. 

x Cameron, William George, 17992A. 
O’Brien, Daniel Joseph, 18013A. 

x Hogenmiller, Gerald Joseph, 18021A. 

xX Shabaikowich, Albert, 18032A. 
Fields, Milo Henry, Jr., 18012A. 
Davidson, Robert Arland, 18017A. 

x<Haun, Robert Arnold, 18018A. 

xX O'Leary, Edward Waller, 180054. 
Musterman, John Marbury, 18028A. 

x Neal, Gordon Glenn, 18007A. 

xX James, Bennett Warren, 18016A. 
Oberdier, Clair Haynes, 18011A. 

xX White, Ralph Willis, 18048A. 
McGoogan, Leon, 17995A. 

Mitchell, Joseph Robert, 17988A. 
Pilcher, William Eugene, 17994A. 

x Hesketh, Paul James, Jr., 18000A. 
Keeler, David Kenneth, 18008A. 
Emery, Morley Leon, 18015A. 
Harris, Byne David, 180414. 
Melendrez, Wayne Astacio, 17991A. 
Alexander, James Douglas, 18009A. 

x Chenault, William Irwin, 18014A. 

xX Hansen, George Edward, 18026A. 
Farrell, Francis Patrick, 18034A. 

XLaier, Robert Holmes, 18039A. 
Franklin, Bobby Gene, 18040A. 
McElroy, William Joseph, 3d, 18038A. 

xX Davison, Kenneth Eugene, 18019A. 
Chapin, William Read, 18049A. 

xX Hartung, Don Martin, 180454. 

xX Van Emon, Maurice Oliver, 18020A. 

x Ritchie, Charles Robertson, 18022A. 

xX Costa, Kenneth Joseph, 17997A. 
O’Briant, Eric Franklin, 18042A. 

x Tucker, Archie William, 18046A. 
Whitlock, Thomas Wesley, 22779A. 
Hughes, Alden Farris, Jr., 22778A. 

X Doerty, Walter Lafayette, Jr., 22777A. 

xX McKee, James Oakes, 20764A. 
Dennis, James Leonard, 18097A, 

xX Olshefski, Joseph F., 19672A. 

xX Terry, Hal Mabry, Jr., 22780A. 
Remington, Herbert Winslow, 186914 
McClure, Bobby Ray, 21478A. 
Jones, Dale Needham, 227814. 
Eastman, Burns Robert, 22782A. 

XBall, John Clifford, 22783A. 

x Clark, Robert Wilson, Jr., 22784A. 

x Tease, Willard D., 18056A. 

X Miller, Joseph N., Jr., 18054A. 

xX Waterman, Gerald L., 18055A. 

X Mitchell, Willard L., 18053A. 

X Feltham, Kenneth W. F., 18052A. 
Culver, Frank Bartow, 3d, 20765A. 
Gribling, Richard Lee, 20766A. 


MEDICAL SERVICE 

xX Turner, Richard Alvis, 21874A. 

X Haigler, Steven Vincent, Jr., 21638A. 
x Cox, Sidney Dade, Jr., 21875A, 

X Eggert, Earl Henry, 21876A. 
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XPlock, William Lloyd, 21639A. 

x Dibona, Philip, 21641A. 

X Boruff, Marlyn William, 21640A. 
Ashlin, Clarence Lynn, 216424. 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Air Force under the provi- 
sions of section 107 of the Army-Navy Nurses 
Act of 1947, as amended by Public Law 514, 
Eighty-first Congress. Those officers whose 
names are preceded by the symbol (x) are 
subject to physical examination required by 
law; all others have been examined and found 
physically qualified for promotion: 


To be captains 
NURSE 


Michelitsch, Anna Veronica, 21020W. 
Leftenant, Nancy Carol, 21085W. 

xX Johnson, Irene Mary, 21154W. 
Goeller, Dorothy Annette, 21086W. 
Aragon, Frances, 21137W. 
Donahue, Jean Harriet, 21087W. 
Schrieber, Mary Ann, 22066W. 
Hedrick, Florence Dewolf, 21166W. 

XFeagin, Janice Warrene, 21138W. 
Orr, Elizabeth Jane, 21167W. 

xX Mullen, Mary Margaret, 22067W. 
Fannin, Juanita Everman, 21176W. 

X Milroy, Lyla Peck, 22069W. 

X Velasquez, Hilda Emma, 22070W. 
Stone, Lillian Fitzgerald, 22068W. 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL SPECIALIST 


Griffin, Dorothy Miller, 22082W. 
Knausz, Doris Carolyn, 22083W. 


(NoTEe.—Dates of rank of all officers nomi- 
nated for promotion to captain and first 
lieutenant will be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force.) 


IN THE NAvy 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent appointment to the grade and 
corps <ndicated: 


CAPTAINS, LINE 


Dennis L. Francis Marshall E. Dornin 
Arthur B. Dickie Frank I. Winant, Jr. 
Bruce D. Kelley Raymond W. Johnson 
Franklin D. Karns, Jr. Richard M. Nixon 
James O. Banks, Jr. David L. Whelchel 
James A. Morrison Ephraim P. Holmes 
Wesley A. Wright Wilfred A. Walter 
Harold F. Traua Walter M. Foster 
Albert E. Hindmarsh William C. Butler, Jr. 
Marvin C. Parr Robert L. Moore, Jr. 
Robert J. Ramsbot- George B. Chafee 

ham John T. Hayward 
Frank P. Mitchell, Jr. Frank L. Johnson 
Chester C. Ward Francis E. Bardwell 
Carl A. Johnson William H. Kirvan 
Leonard T. Morse Lot Ensey 
Charles T. Fitzgerald William T. Nelson 
Andrew M. Jackson, Harry W. Englund 

Jr. Nicholas Lucker, Jr. 
Wellington “T” Hines Hugh T. MacKay 
Richard T. Spofford Herman A. Pieczent- 
Harold M. Heiser kowski 
Griswold T. Atkins Thomas B. Haley 
Peter H. Horn Mell A. Peterson 
Stanley M. Alexander Burrell C. Allen, Jr. 
Oscar M. Browne, Jr. Samuel M. Randall 
Charles B. Martell Alexander S. Hey- 
James H. Howard ward, Jr. 
William B. Moore John O. Kinert 
Donald W. Gladney, Denys W. Knoll 

dr. Marvin H. Gluntz 
Robert E. Perkins Donald F. Krick 
William E. Gentner, John W. Ailes 3d 

Jr. Francis S. Stich 
Frederick V. H. Hilles Edward S. Carmick 
Paul L. de Vos George C. Seay 
William B. Epps Eddie R. Sanders 
Manley H. Simons, Jr. John R. McKnight, Jr. 
Richard R. Briner Lynne C. Quiggle 
Leonidas D. Coates, William S. Estabrook, 

Jr. Jr. 
Harry B. Dodge Jefferson R. Dennis 
Kleber S. Masterson Robert J. Stroh 
Herman N. Larson John E. Lee 
Joseph A. E. Hindman Henry O. Hansen 
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John Corbus 
Bernhart A. Fuetsch 
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Gifford Scull 
Howard G. Corey 


Christian L. Engle- Eugene T. Sands 


man 
Jack 8. Dorsey 
Otis J. Earle 


James W. Davis 
Frank P. Luongo, Jr. 
Kenneth M. Gentry 


CAPTAIN, MEDICAL CORPS 


Charles J. Hutchinson 
Louis P. Kirkpatrick 
Ernest S. V. Laub 
Charles C. Terry, Jr. 
Archibald M. Ecklund 
Fred B. Smith 
Nathan L. Robbin 
Ross W. Weisiger 


Harold Hirshland 
William S. Lawler 
David W. Sherwood 
Jerome P. Long, Jr. 
Eugene T. Foy 
Thomas P. Rogers 
Stephen M. Smith 


CAPTAIN, SUPPLY CORPS 


William M. Landau 
Albert P. Kohihas, Jr. 


Walter F. Prien 
Aubrey J. Bourgeois 


CAPTAIN, CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


William F. Wesanen 
Alexander S. C. Wadsworth 


CAPTAIN, DENTAL CORPS 
Donald M. Coughlin 


Max A. Moon 


COMMANDER, LINE 


William J. Ruhe 
Oliver H. Payne 
Robert R. Green 
William E. Kuntz 
John C. Fisher 
Robert V. Laney 
Charles R. Chandler 
James H. Smith, Jr. 
Dwight O. Ness 
Charles S. Thomas, Jr. 
John R. Wallingford 
Jim D. Miller 
Thomas W. Murphy 
Frank M. Ralston 
Paul E. Loustaunau 
Preston N. Shamer 
Paul A. Holmberg 
Leroy E. Harris 
Roger W. Paine, Jr. 
Joseph C. Roper 
Marvin D. Norton, Jr. 
William M. Ringness 
Robert L. Border 
Elbert C. Lindon 
William S. Dawson 
Waller C. Moore, Jr, 
James C. Bidwell 
Alfred H. Higgs 
Vadym V. Utgoff 


William M. Shiffiette 
Wendell W. Bemis 
John B. Guerry, Jr. 
Alton L. C. Waldron 
Henry G. Reeves, Jr. 
Gustave A. Wolf 
William J. Keim 
Robert E. Lawrence 
Eugene G. Fairfax 
William W. Brehm 
Floyd E. Moan 
Rafael C. Benitez 
Robert L. Gurnee 
Harry W. McElwain 
Nathan F. Asher 
Onofrio F. Salvia 
Robert J. Trauger 
Lee D. Goolsby 
Charles F. Leigh 
Charles R. Clark, Jr. 
Theodore M. Ustick 
John B. Dudley 
James W. McCon- 
naughhay 
James P. Coleman 
Richard T. Fahy 
Robert L. Mastin 
Willard Y. Howell 
Chester H. Fink 


Edward C. Blonts, Jr. Blake S. Forrest 


John B. Ritch, Jr. 
Jack C. Young 
Eugene H. Simpson 
John F. Quinn, Jr. 
Paul W. Gill 
Thomas P.. Eddy 
Louis P. Spear 
Harry L. Harty, Jr. 
William Denton, Jr. 
James L. Abbot, Jr. 
Daniel K. Weitzenfeld 
Allyn B. Ostroski 
Charles M. Cassel, Jr. 
William J. Valentine 
William L. Savidge 
Robert C. Truax 
Arthur G. Harrison 
Kenan C. Childers, Jr. 
Sam J. Caldwell, Jr. 
Egil T. Steen 
Frederic C. Fallon 
James F. B. Johnston 
John C. McCarthy 
Charles A. Dancy, Jr. 
David S. Bill, Jr. 
Richard M. Tunnell 
Winfred E. Berg 
Thomas J. Walker, 3d 
Fernald P. Anderson 
Ernest L. Schwab, Jr, 
Clyde H. Parmelee 
John B. Anderson 
Peter Shumway 


Benjamin C. Jarvis 
Robert H. Dasteel 
Will P. Starnes 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick 
Emmett P. Bonner 
John L. Arrington 2d 
Fredric B. Clarke 
Paul R. Schratz 
Walter A. McGuinness 
William R. De Loach, 
Jr. 
Chester F. Pinkerton 
James G. Glaes 
George C. Duncan 
John E. Parks 
Lawrence R. Geis 
Joseph M. West 
Carl F. Pfeifer 
Frederick L. Taeusch 
Joseph W. Hughes 
Curtis F. Vossler 
Thomas J. Rudden, Jr. 
James D. Reilly 
William J. Manning 
John A. Fidel 
Joseph D. Linehan 
Almer P. Colvin 
Saxe P. Gantz 
Ralph W. Rawson 
DeWitt M. Patterson 
Charles K. Miller 


Thomas C. Williamson 
Edward I. Gibson 


Harry A. Seymour 
Robert B. Wood John V. Cameron 
Donald J. O’Meara Wilbur 8S. Wills, Jr. 
Henry J. Brantingham Edwin G. Reed, Jr. 
Daniel J. Carrison Stanley E. Hindman 
Roland W. Schumann, Charles W. Jenkins 
Jr. Frank C. Perry 
James E. Hartung Neal Almgren 
Harry E. Davey, Jr. Jacob J. Vandergrift, 
Herbert A. Cassidy, Jr. Jr. 
Lioyd R. Vasey Charles D. Nace 
Donald J. Hardy Fred W. Kittler 
James M. Robertson John B. Balch 
Frederick B. Tucker John D. P. Hodapp/Jr. 
William L. Thompson Dudley H. Adams 
Douglas N. Syverson Donald C. Deane 
Edward H. Seiler, Jr. Francis T. Cooper, Jr. 
Richard F. Barry, Jr. Frederick N. Russell 
Lucien C. Powell, Jr. John C. Jolly 
Posey A. Hooper John C. Lawrence 
Orville O. Liebschner Leslie S. Robinson 
Robert J. Slagle David W. Watkins, Jr. 
Henry F. Lloyd Charles Holovak 
Charles R. Stapler Richard S. McElroy, 
Robert C. Barnes Jr. 
Jesse W. McCoy George E. Dawson 
Edmonds David Robert F. Wadsworth 
Gordon W. Smith Elmore F. Higgins, Jr. 
Robert E. Paige Howard J. Greene 
Richard K. Gould Charles Bulfinch 
Herbert Kriloff Howard P. Ady, Jr. 
Earl E. Carlsten Ernest H. Dunlap, Jr. 
John J. Munson Clement T. Latimer 
Edward J. Foote James M. Hingson 
Reuben N. Perley, Jr. William R. Dunne 
Harold C. Lank William L. Poindexter 
tanley W. Kerkering John C. Spencer 
Bernard J. Germer- Murray B. Frazee, Jr. 
shausen Overton D. Hughlett 
Albert R. Strow Paul E. Glenn 
Paul G. Adams, Jr. James W. McCrocklin 
Theodore C. Siegmund Kenneth B. Hysong 
Thomas M. Bennett Wilson G. Wright ¢d 
Paul C. Rooney Elmar S. Waring, Jr. 
Clarence E. Bell, Jr. Raymond P. Kline 
Robert W. Clark Albert R. Barbee, Jr. 
William B. Fargo John A. Sharpe, Jr. 
Roy E. Breen, Jr. John F. Miller, Jr. 
George F. Sharp Harold W. Gehman 


COMMANDER, MEDICAL CORPS 


Frank D. Virgilio 
John R. Bierley 


COMMANDER, SUPPLY CORPS 


Samuel J. Major Charles S. Osborne, Jr. 
George E. Moore 2d Henry W. Brandow 
Thomas H. Bell Leslie T. Maiman 
John M. Gore Albert B. Johnson 
Robert C. Dexter, Jr. Caesar M. Grassino 
Jesse S. Claypoole, Jr. Charles M. Christen- 
Francis B. Grubb sen 
Nathaniel W. James Edward R. Joshua, Jr. 
3d Allan J. Fisher 
George W. Netts Crandall T. Nefzger 
Herman Spector Frank J. Roberts 
Robert J. Kliese William B. Durant, Jr. 
Frederic W. Corle Charles L. Loring 
Lawrence Lovig, Jr. James L. Lambrecht 
Richard P. Jeffrey Daniel F. Logan 
Philip P. Finn 


COMMANDER, CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Richard T. Pratt 
Luther S. Reynolds 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, LINE 
Gordon C. Facer William A. Golden, Jr. 
Raymond E. Peet Albert W. Cox 
Archie C. Kuntze Tazewell T. Shepard, 
Raymond L. Angelo Jr. 
Richard O. Madson Harvard C. Huber 
James C. Donaldson, Rene E. Gonzalez 

Jr. Milton D. Bennett 
Benjamin F. Lohr John P. Tazewell 
James F. Calvert William C. Patterson 
Richard Phelps, Jr. Conrad J. Flessner 
David S. Sterrett Robert J. Selmer 
Julian E. Rawls Albert C. Burley 
Amedeo H. Galvani Austin L. Detweiler 
Dale W. Cox, Jr. Frank W. Ault 


Allen B. Register 


January 10 


Michael U. Moore Paul E. Padget 
Edwin G. Dankworth, Roy H. Gallemore 
Jr. Lefteris Lavrakas 
William W. Vallandig- Carl R. Berquist 
ham William S. Humphrey, 
Richard W. Phipps Jr. 
Gail J. Ellerbe William R. Banks 
Bernard 8. Umbarger George Grkovic 
Dante Armogida Jesse A. Naylor 
Philip S. McManus Audley H. McCain 
Robert E. M. Conwell Neal Martin, Jr. 
Brian McCauley Cecil B. Collins, Jr. 
Lawrence Heyworth, George W. Ringenberg 
Jr. John H. Behl 
Harper E. Van Ness, Warren A. Grossetta, 
Jr. Jr. 
Robert H. Gillock James C. Gibson 
Melvin R. Etheridge Samuel E. Watson 
Harrison R. Fehr 8d Harry L. Clark, Jr. 
Patrick H. McGann David A. Shonerd 
Leonard G. Smith, Jr. Francis X. Brady 
Bernard A. Thielges Reuben E. Strelow 
Joseph M. Campbell Henry J. H. Cooke 
Dennis A. Wagner Clarence R. Beyer 
Daniel Hunt, Jr. William B. Kirkland, 
Daniel M. Karcher Jr. 
William S. Luberda Nelson C. Woodward 
Thomas R. McCants James L. Holloway 3d 
William F. Cafferata James M. Campbell 
Stanley K. Hutchin David C. Holmes 
Robert M. Stuart Joseph E. Gould 
John A. Dudley Kenith V. Lindstrom 
Robert E. Hawthorne Wilbur T. Doyel 
Bernard C. Lennon Arthur T. Emerson, Jr. 
Daniel D. Decker, Jr. Herbert H. Ries 
Roderick C. Dennehy Fenton F. Smith, Jr. 
Jack L. Becker Earl B. Johnson 
Eric Ischinger, Jr. Robert J. Fossum 
Walter C. Blattmann Lewis W. Walker, Jr. 
Marsh K. Eckhardt Harry B. Keller 
John D. Price William M. McCulley, 
Frederick H. Lemly, Jr. Jr. 
Harry C. Sipe, Jr. Albert L. Rasmussen 
George R. Meyer Martin D. Gastrock 
Robert C. Logan Richard D. Lazenby 
Erwin S. Jackson Allan E. May 
Ralph M. Hanson Vito L. Vitucci 
Warren D. Calhoun Harold B. Fish 
Hal A. Kauffman Robert G. Smith 
Robert M. Peterson Jack B. Jones 
Edwin N. Hitchcock, William O. Hill 
Jr. Elmer L. Fox 
Richard W. Willis Charles K. Ruiz 
Arthur M. Carter, Jr. William J. Manby, Jr. 
William T. Rapp William R. Anderson 
Robert D. Karl Reuben F. Woodall 
Earl E. Buckwalter Harold D. Sollenberger 
Robert H. Beaver Theodore F. Marx 
Robert J.Sammons Stephen V. Hadley 
Edgar A. Robie Mitchell P. Strohl 
Daniel W. Wildfong Frederick R. Fearnow 
George H. Whisler, Jr. Jack G. Hudson 
Herbert L. Baslee, Jr. John W. Newland, Jr. 
Philip B. Taliaferro Robert C. Woodside 
Frank P. Omohundro Samuel J. Robinson, 
Leonard E. Field Jr. 
Charles A. Pendleton, Howard E. Danner, Jr. 
Jr. Clifford L. Brown 
Howard E. Clark Richard G. 
Maury F. Yerger, Jr. mann 
Thomas C. Hurst 34 Edward J. Cummings, 
James A. Griswold Jr. 
Daniel H. Freeman Robert M. McConnell, 
Lawrence D. Caney Jr. 
Lewis W. Metzger 34 Andrew K. Simmons 
William H. Hardcastle,Edward F. Kenney 
Jr. Walter D. McCord, Jr. 
Kenneth C. Wallace Maurice E. Wall 
Edward E. Kerr John B. Griggs 3d 
William K. Coker Charles D. Robison, 
Anthony J. Miller Jr. 
John W. Kelsey, Jr. William M. Goode 
Donald L. Lassell John M. Weeks 
Frank W. Hollowell,John C. Haynie, Jr. 
Jr. James T. Traylor, Jr. 
Robert L. Hansen 


Zimer- 


George S. Davis, Jr. 
Winfield S. Slocum 3dJohn H. Gano 


Laughlin Barker 
Dunbar Lawson 
John M. Barrett 
Benjamin T. Pugh 


Bert A. Thompson 
Homer M. Doran, Jr. 
Glenn A. Medick 
Roger E. Spreen 
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Jewett A. Baldridge Joseph B. Sullivan 
Robert M. Kunhardt Raymond C. Tolerton, 
Hope Strong, Jr. Jr. 
William P. Carmichael Richard E. Brega 
William W. Cobb Horace J. Woodward 
Daniel G. Bailey William S. Busik 
Fred C. Hill Joseph S. Zeigler 
Ted N. Swain Charies A. Taylor, Jr. 
William R. McQuilkin Robert O. Mink 
William E. Dean James R. Ward 
William B. Allen Robert N. Adrian 
John J. Wannamaker Jack L. Stowe 
John W. Logan David P. Wynkoop 
Robert J. Murphy Clifton B. Cates, Jr. 
William R. Bennett John E. Braun 
Alvin W. Hall, Jr. George A. Kelley, Jr. 
Charles D. Pulver Allen N. Lasater 
Norbert E. Aubrey, Jr.James C. Quillin, Jr. 
Donald R. Jones James W. Ellis, Jr. 
Rex A. Gage Richard R. Law 
Lynn F. Woodward David B. Maher 
John J. Nolan Bartholomew J, 
Henry Bress Connolly 3d 
Myron L. Ogden Gordon A. Snyder 
Miles R. Finley, Jr. James M. O’Brien 
Edward J. Hannon, Jr.Francis A. Meyer 
Douglas H. Jennings James W. Short 
Joseph B. Drachnik David S. Stanley 
Alcus E. Barrett Lawrence A. Kurtz 
Robert G. Amme Walter K. Wilson 
Arthur T. M. Edwards John A. McTighe 
William J. Everett Robert S. Adams 
John R. Sullivan, Jr. Charles E. Stastny 
Francis A. Butler Robert H. Rossell 
Albert C. Waldman, John W. Sedwick 

Jr. Leif I. Larson 
Perry Hall Charles L. Suggs 
Alfred A. Cherbak George H. Boyd 

LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, MEDICAL CORPS 

Henry T. Ash 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS, SUPPLY CORPS 


Kenneth R. Klofkorn Howard W. Burnett, 
Merle E. Weedlun Jr. 

Algernon H. Kerr, Jr. John J. Caporaso 
Ralph G. Leedy Elliott M. Weart 
Joseph A. Kriz Frank A. Baldwin 
Ernest C. White Wellington H. Lewis 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS, CIVIL ENGINEER 
CORPS 


Bryan S. Pickett John F. Callahan 
Frank C. Hansche, Jr. Alexander P. Zechella 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS, NURSE CORPS 


Alice L. Schroeder Ruth A. Erickson 
Margaret L. Haley Myrtle M. Warner 
Gertrude H. Nelson Rosemary Shavia 
Alberta S. Burk Anna Danyo 
Estelle E. Kalnoske 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, JANUARY 10, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Most merciful and gracious God, who 
hast entrusted us with a high vocation, 
we beseech Thee that daily we may meet 
our tasks and responsibilities with clear 
minds and courageous hearts. 

Grant that all the leaders and Mem- 
bers of this legislative body may be 
blessed with the guiding and strength- 
ening ministry of Thy spirit as they en- 
deavor to find the surest and most effec- 
tive ways of defending and safeguarding 
our heritage of freedom. 

We pray that in all our plans and 
efforts to enlarge and mobilize our ma- 
terial resources we may not fail to see 
that it is our highest wisdom to put our 
trust in Thee and to avail ourselves of 
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those inexhaustible moral and spiritual 
resources which Thou hast placed at our 
disposal. 

Hear us in the name of the Captain 
of our salvation. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Hawks, 
one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had adopted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 235): 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death ‘of Hon. JOHN A. WHITAKER, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Kentucky. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represent- 
atives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate do now adjourn. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. Jonn- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. LANGER 
members of the joint select committee on 
the part of the Senate, as provided for 
in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled “An 
act to provide for the disposition of cer- 
tain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of execu- 
tive papers referred to in the report of 


the Archivist of the United States num- 


bered 52-10. 


THE LATE HONORABLE CHARLES A. 
CHRISTOPHERSON 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret that I announce to the Mem- 
bers of this body the passing of an old 
friend and a former Member of this 
House, the Honorable Charles A. Christo- 
pherson. Mr. Christopherson, who 
served his State and Nation masterfully 
as a member of this body from March 
14, 1919, through March 3, 1933, passed 
away at his home in Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
November 2, 1951. 

Mr. Christopherson was born in Fill- 
more County, Minn., July 23, 1871, and 
attended the public schools of Amherst 
Township, Minn., and Sioux Falls Busi- 
ness College and Normal School. He 
moved to Sioux Falls in 1890 where he 
studied law and was admitted to the bar 
in 1893 and began practice. He was a 
member of the board of education of 
Sioux Falls from 1908 until 1918 and 
served as president from 1911 to 1915. 
He was a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Union Savings Association in 
1912 and was subsequently elected presi- 
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dent. He was a member of the State 
house of representatives from 1912 to 
1916, serving as speaker during his last 
term. 

After leaving the Halls of Congress, 
Mr. Christopherson reengaged in the 
practice of law in Sioux Falls and was 
also interested in the banking business. 
He was a delegate to the Republican 
State convention at Pierre in 1938, 1940, 
and 1942 and to the Republican National 
Convention at Chicago in 1944. He was 
executive manager of the State war 
finance committee; chairman of the ad- 
visory committee of the United States 
Savings Bonds Division from 1944. 

Mr. Christopherson was a thirty-third 
degree Mason and was honored as a 50- 
year Mason. He was a member of the 
Elks, the Odd Fellows, and the Knights 
of Pythias. He was also a member of 
the Congregational Church, the Sons of 
Norway, and the Moose lodge. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Christopherson lived 
a full life. He was a brother to his fel- 
low man and truly a servant of the peo- 
ple. Charlie was one of the finest char- 
acters I ever knew. He was a shining 
example of loyalty to his country, his 
State, and his community. 

I yield to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of the House who served with 
Mr. Christopherson for more than 10 
years, I wish to join in everything the 
gentleman from South Dakota has said 
about his career, especially here in Con- 
gress. 

I never knew a finer, more patriotic 
American in all my career. 

God bless his sacred memory. 

Mr. LOVRE. I certainly thank the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
not want this opportunity to pass with- 
out saying a kind word for this very fine 
gentleman. It has been my pleasure to 
know Mr. Christopherson for many 
years. He was here in Congress when 
I came to Congress 27 years ago. To 
those of you who did not know him I 
am glad to say that he was a man of a 
fine prescience and fine appearance. He 
really was an able and a handsome man. 
His manners were those of the profound 
gentleman and his actions indicated that 
he was a man of great mental ability 
and fine character. I am glad of the 
opportunity to pay this tribute to this 
fine gentleman and to send to the mem- 
bers of his family my sincere sympathy 
in their bereavement. They have the 
satisfaction that their relative was a 
man worthy of their love and respect. 

Mr. LOVRE. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TaBeEr]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to serve for 10 years with 
Charles Christopherson. He was a very 
influential Member of this House in the 
twenties when I first came here, and he 
continued that way as long as he served. 
He was a Member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary and was one of the best 
lawyers that I have ever known here on 
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the floor. The Nation ought to be glad 
and the State of South Dakota proud 
that they were able to give a man of such 
fine character to the country. 

Mr. LOVRE. I thank the gentleman 
from New York, 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MarTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with the gentleman from 
South Dakota in expressing my deep re- 
gret in the loss of my good friend and a 
really great American, Charles Chris- 
topherson. It was my privilege to serve 
a number of years with Mr. Christopher- 
son. I know the great enthusiasm he 
devoted to his service to the country. 
He was an able and constructive legis- 
lator. The world is richer for his having 
lived here. His death is a national loss. 

Mr. LOVRE. I thank the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts I[Mrs, 
Rocers]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I wish to pay my tribute to Mr. 
Charles A. Christopherson. I knew him 
from 1919 before I was a Member of 
Congress when he and my husband, John 
Jacob Rogers, were colleagues in Con- 
gress. I watched him from the galleries 
and had the privilege of talking with 
him. From 1925 to 1933 I served with 
him in Congress and had his very valu- 
able advice and suggestiéns. He was 
always a fine gentleman and an able 
legislator. I know he was pleased with 
the present very splendid Member of 
Congress from the district he loved so 
much and served so well. Mr. Chris- 
topherson was a great patriot and states- 
man. South Dakota may well be very 
proud of him. 

Mr. LOVRE. I thank the gentlewom- 
an from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REep]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am profoundly grieved to learn of the 
death of my dear friend and former col- 
league, Hon. Charles Christopherson, of 
South Dakota. It was my privilege to 
serve with this distinguished and lov- 
able man during the full period of his 
outstanding service in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. We both entered in the 
Sixty-sixth Congress. Our close friend- 
ship began then and it has continued 
during the intervening time. We have 
exchanged letters within the past few 
weeks. 

I have aiways considered Charles 
Christopherson one of the ablest legisla- 
tors who has served in the House of 
Representatives during my service in 
this body. 

I feel deeply the loss of this good, true, 
and great American. Such a man of in- 
tegrity and fidelity is an almost irrep- 
a loss to his city, State, and Na- 

on. 


The sonnet by Georgia Harkness, He 
Died—Serenely, Triumphantly, I feel is 
appropriate as a tribute to the character 
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and life of Hon. Charles Christopherson, 
It reads: 
A giant pine, magnificent and old, 
Stood stanch against the sky and all 
around 
Shed beauty, grace, and power. 
fold 
Birds safely reared their young. The velvet 
ground 
Beneath was gentle, and the cooling shade 
Gave cheer to passers-by. Its towering 
arms 
A landmark stood, erect and unafraid. 
As if to say, “Fear naught from life’s 
alarms.” 
It fell one day. Where it had dauntless stood 
Was loneliness and void. But men who 
passed 
Paid tribute—said, “To know this life was 
good. 
It left its mark on me. 
fast. 
And so it lives. 
hold— 
This giant pine, magnificent and old.” 


The sympathy of Mrs. Reed and me is 
extended to the members of Charles 
Christopherson’s family, all of whom are 
very dear to us. 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope]. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great regret that I have learned of the 
death of my friend Charles A. Chris- 
topherson with whom I served in the 
House for several years. 

When I came to Congress in 1927 he 
was one of the first Members with whgm 
I became acquainted. Coming from the 
same part of the country we soon found 
that we had many mutual interests. It 
did not take me long to find that Mr. 
Christopherson was one of the ablest as 
well as one of the most highly respected 
Members of this body. I cannot add to 
what the distinguished gentleman from 
South Dakota and others have said as to 
the life and character of Mr. Christo- 
pherson but I do not want this oppor- 
tunity to pass without joining in the 
tributes which have been paid to his 
memory. He was indeed an able and 
good man and his death is a real loss to 
South Dakota and the country. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with my colleague from South 
Dakota in paying tribute to the memory 
of one of South Dakota’s outstanding 
citizens, the Honorable C. A. Christo- 
pherson. 

It was my privilege to have known 
Charlie Christopherson most of my life. 
Through all the years I have loved and 
respected him. He was a high-type citi- 
zen and a valuable public servant who 
always put the welfare of his community 
and country ahead of that of his own. 

In his passing, South Dakota lost a val- 
uable citizen and the Nation lost a great 
American. 

Mr.LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members desiring 
to do so may be permitted to extend their 
remarks at this point in the Recorp on 
the life and services of the late Charles 
Christopherson. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


Within its 


Its work stands 


Such life no bonds can 
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RESIGNATION OF W. STUART SYMING- 
TON IS LOSS TO THE NATION—“STU” 
SYMINGTON RESTORED PUBLIC CONFI- 
DENCE IN THE RFC—HIS RECORD OF 
PUBLIC SERVICE HAS BEEN OUTSTAND- 
ING—HARRY McDONALD, A WORTHY 
SUCCESSOR 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago the Nation learned that one 
of our greatest public servants and 
most distinguished Americans, W. Stuart 
Symington, is leaving the Government 
service. Mr. Symington’s resignation as 
Administrator of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation should be a source 
of regret to every Member of the House, 
since he performed an immeasurable 
service to the Nation during the com- 
paratively short time he held this office. 

In only a few months Stuart Syming- 
ton restored public confidence in the 
RFC and made that agency a mode] of 
integrity and sound operation. In doing 
so he has preserved an agency which has 
been invaluable to the business economy, 
particularly the many thousands of small 
firms which would have no place to turn 
for financial assistance if the RFC were 
not in existéiéé. He has earned the 
everlasting gratitude of businessmen in 
every part of the Nation. 

As chairman of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee, I have long been aware 
of the importance of the RFC to small- 
business men. During the last fiscal 
year, for example, nearly 90 percent of 
the number and 24.8 percent of the dol- 
lar value of all RFC loans were for 
amounts of $100,000 or less. As Mr. 
Symington pointed out in the last annual 
report of the agency: 

RFC loans are frequently the only avail- 
able answer to the long-term financial prob- 
lems encountered in preserving and strength- 
ening the competitive positions of small 
business. 


Therefore, I was greatly concerned 
when some weaknesses in RFC opera- 
tions were disclosed with a resulting loss 
of public confidence in the agency. It 
was apparent that firm action would 
have to be taken to assure the RFC’s 
integrity and efficiency. 

When President Truman appointed 
Stuart Symington as Administrator of 
the RFC, I was confident that this job 
would be done. And it has been done. 
“Stu” Symington moved in with his cus- 
tomary vigor and sincerity. From the 
very beginning, he made it clear that no 
breath of suspicion or scandal would be 
allowed to smirch the integrity of the 
agency. When the actions of any RFC 
employee failed to measure up to this 
high standard, he acted quickly to re- 
move the employee. He instituted a pol- 
icy of full disclosure of loan information. 
Under his administration, the activities 
of RFC have been an open book, subject 
to full public scrutiny. He tightened 
loan procedures and provided that all 
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sales of property or securities held by 
the Corporation would be made by com- 
petitive bidding. 

President Truman never made a wiser 
appointment than that of Stuart Sym- 
ington as Administrator of the RFC. By 
naming Mr. Symington to this position 
and giving ‘him a free hand, the Presi- 
dent showed his intention of assuring 
the integrity of RFC operations. He de- 
serves great credit for taking quick and 
decisive action to accomplish this objec- 
tive. 

The annual report of the RFC for the 
last fiscal year, issued a few days ago, 
indicates some of Stuart Symington’s 
accomplishments. The agency paid 
more than $16,000,000 to the United 
States Treasury as a dividend on its capi- 
tal stock of $100,000,000. RFC also 
turned over to the Treasury $75,000,000 
resulting from proceeds on the RFC pro- 
cuction programs in rubber and tin and 
from the liquidation of wartime assets. 

These statistics provide evidence of the 
soundness of RFC operations. However, 
I believe Stuart Symington’s greatest 
accomplishment can be measured by the 
change in the public attitude toward the 
agency. No longer is there a lack of 
confidence in the operations of RFC. It 
has been replaced by assurance in the 
public mind that the RFC is doing its 
job well and without favoritism. 

This great task could have been 
achieved only by a man of unimpeach- 
able character and outstanding ability. 
Stuart Symington has shown these traits 
throughout his Government service. He 
handled a most difficult assignment as 
the first Secretary of the Air Force, and 
again as Chairman of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board. Even those 
who have quarreled with some of his ac- 
tions have never doubted his sincerity, 
his honesty or his ability. The Nation 
can ill afford to lose the services of such 
a fine public servant during the present 
emergency. “Stu” Symington deserves 
a rest, but J em hopeful that at some 
time in the future he will once again take 
up the burden of public service which 
he has carried so ably in the past. 

HARRY A. M’DONALD, THE NEW ADMINISTRATOR 


The President has named a worthy 
successor to Stuart Symington. I have 
had the good fortune to know the new 
Administrator, Harry A. McDonald, for 
many years, and I have the greatest con- 
fidence inhim. Mr. McDonald has been 
Chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission since 1949 and a 
member of the Commission since 1947, 
Previous to entering Government service, 
he had extensive business experience, 
both as the senior partner of McDonald- 
Moore & Co., a Detroit investment firm, 
and as the founder of the McDonald 
Creamery Co., of Detroit. 

Mr. McDonald’s experience, both in 
Government and private business, emi- 
nently qualifies him for his new assign- 
ment as Administrator of the RFC. The 
fact that he is a Republican emphasizes 
the nonpartisan nature of the agency’s 
operations. I should like to extend my 
congratulations and best wishes to him 
as he assumes his new duties, Iam cone 


fident that he will carry on the policies 
established by Stuart Symington, and 
that the Nation will benefit as a result. 


WORLD SECURITY WITHOUT WAR 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Flordia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said about the coming elections, 
But those elections are months ahead. 
We have got a job to do now—one of the 
most important jobs any group of men 
ever had. 

We must determine to hold Govern- 
ment spending within Government in- 
come for national solvency is a necessity. 
We cannot do this through more taxes 
for Congress will not and should not vote 
them. We shall have to cut expendi- 
tures. There is no excuse for running 
the Nation in debt except in time of 
total war. 

We must help to find a policy and the 
leadership to sell a policy which can show 
the road to world security without war. 
Armament and spending are not enough. 

These are not party matters. We are 
all in this together. It is going to take 
more than either party is displaying at 
this time to meet the challenge of this 
day. It is time to get started. 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO GET THE 
MONEY? 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, after lis- 
tening to the President’s message yes- 
terday, I could not but think of the 
slogan of my very good friend and for- 
mer colleague, Robert F. Rich—“where 
are you going to get the money?”—which 
slogan was graciously bequeathed to me 
upon his leaving the Congress of the 
United States. 

Even with an approximate $266,000,- 
000,000 debt hanging over this Nation, 
which eventually the American taxpay- 
ers must pay, we are expected not alone 
to feed and finance ourselves, but to feed 
and finance the world; equip them mili- 
tarily and send our boys across the seas 
to do the fighting, if necessary. 

It appears to me that the annual 
deficits of the Atlantic Pact countries, 
or so-called United States of Europe, 
will be expected to be absorbed annually 
in our budget set-up, and that European 
spending is a regular thing that is here 
to stay and is going to be part and parcel 
of our budget set-up just the same as the 
Post Office Department, the Agriculture 
Department, Judiciary, and every other 
branch of Government. 

How long the economy of this country 
can stand this terrific drain on our re- 
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sources and finances is problematical. 
How long can the American people stand 
up under the heavy taxes bearing down 
on them? 

Also I want to remark that the old 
social program of the administration was 
brought out again, dusted and polished a 
bit here and there; but was the same 
old program. However, I doubt if this 
Congress will give much consideration 
to it. 

Now I deeply sympathize with all the 
peoples of the world. However, we can- 
not achieve a strong military posture 
by exhausting our finances and resources 
all over the world; scattering our hits in 
so many different directions that we 
could not win a game if called upon to 
do so. 

Our principle concern must be the de- 
fense of the United States and unless 
we remain strong we can neither assist 
other nations nor protect our own 
freedom. 

It is about time we sloughed off on our 
spending and let the countries of Eu- 
rope slug it out a little harder and give 
a little relief to the American taxpayers, 
who, for the past number of years, have 
accepted in a generous and fine spirit 
this responsibility of rehabilitating the 
countries of Europe. The economic re- 
habilitation of France, Italy, Germany, 
and Britain has largely been accom- 
plished and with a few exceptions these 
spending programs in Europe should be 
terminated at once. 

I only address myself to the Congress 
after being in Europe and having a 
knowledge of the situation and observ- 
ing conditions there. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. WERDEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 25 minutes, following special orders 
heretofore entered. 


OPEN LETTER TO WINSTON CHURCHILL— 
A PARTNERSHIP IN PRODUCTIVITY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I am tak- 
ing this means of transmitting a letter 
to the Right Honorable Winston Church- 
ill in view of the uncertainties of the 
law about communications to represent- 
atives of foreign governments. As Mr. 
Churchill having ended his executive 
conferences now addresses himself to the 
American people three points are vitally 
important: First, that unity between our 
own and the British people is vital to 
success in the cold-war struggle; second, 
that there are grave strains in this unity 
attributable to differences in policy like 
that regarding recognition of Communist 
China, Great Britain’s position in the 
integration of Europe and British trade 
and imperial policy; third, that Ameri- 
can help requires an exposition to the 
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American people of how Britain with 
such help can pull out by satisfying them 
that it has a plan with a reasonable 
chance of success. This I am convinced 
can only be accomplished if Great 
Britain invites a cooperative effort to be 
joined in by the United States to expand 
the productivity of Great Britain itself 
and also of the still extensive underde- 
veloped overseas areas so rich in raw 
material resources, which she admin- 
isters by making possible greatly accel- 
erated development in these areas. Such 
a program would be also a pilot plan for 
other European powers like France, Bel- 
gium, and Portugal which are adminis- 
tering such underdeveloped areas. I 
urge upon Prime Minister Churchill that 
he make an exposition of Britain’s posi- 
tion in terms of a partnership to produce 
more which is convincing on the figures. 
The text of my letter follows: 


My Dear Mr. PRIME MINISTER: As you end 
that part of your visit to discuss matters of 
state with the President of the United States 
and entering to the second phase of your 
visit when the Congress and the American 
people may hear your views, I trust that 
you will find it appropriate to consider 
some views of a Member of our legislative 
branch. 

I believe the effective participation by 
your country in every phase of the struggle 
between communism and freedom now go- 
ing on in the world to be vital to success 
by the free world in it. Undoubtedly you 
will take occasion while here to recapitulate 
for the American people the military and 
economic effort in defense of the free world 
now being made by the British people, an 
effort second in the world only to our own 
and the unity of interest of our two coun- 
tries in this defense. 

It would be unrealistic to pretend that 
the conferences you have had are not por- 
tentous for the free world. Indeed, the 
Anglo-American cooperation with which they 
deal is strained at this time for reasons with 
which all are familiar and in view of the 
fundamental character of these reasons give 
concern for the future. It may be helpful 
perhaps for me to briefly state these reasons 
as understood by an American legislator. 
They are: (1) differences of policy with re- 
spect to Communist China; (2) the position 
of Great Britain with respect to participa- 
tion in the integration of Europe; (3) re- 
ported differences of view with respect to a 
four-power conference with the U.S. S. R.; 
(4) United States concern about the eco- 
nomic viability of Great Britain and Great 
Britain’s trade policy; and (5) Great Brit- 
ian’s imperial relations policy ranging from 
Iran and Egypt to Ireland. 

My urgent suggestion in the interests of 
secing your mission benefit the whole free 
world is that the American people be ap- 
proached in an atmosphere of exposition and 
practicality rather than with doctrine. The 
end point being that our people should be- 
come convinced that because Great Britain’s 
program for her own place in the world 
makes sense and has a reasonable chance of 
success it deserves backing. For this pur- 
pose they need to understand the whole pro- 
gram and the part of both peoples in it. 
This is required, first, by the fact that both 
our peoples are honest, proud, and worldly; 
second, that our peoples are blood brothers 
in a sense like a family in the same home 
and with the same responsibilities and that 
we want to live together knowing that be- 
tween us there can be no reservations and 
no divorce if the free world is to survive. 

The American people—as I have no doubt 
also the British people—are beginning to 
realize that the financial burden which we 


will all probably be facing for some years for 
extraordinary military expenditure could be- 
come impossible unless there was substantial 
expansion of the wealth base upon which it 
rests. This can best be effected, as far as 
Great Britain is concerned, by the intensive 
and accelerated development of the under- 
developed areas of the free world, great parts 
of which are either colonies of or adminis- 
tratively closely linked to Great Britain. In 
addition, the free world for its own defense 
needs vastly increased quantities of raw ma. 
terials which can be made available in this 
way. There is a deep feeling here that such 
development cannot move forward effectively 
or quickly enough without an effort extend- 
ing beyond the resources of Great Britain or 
any other single major power in a similar 
position, and accordingly that this acceler- 
ated economic offensive should be coopera- 
tive. 

The cooperation of which I speak should 
be invited by Great Britain from the United 
States, the United Nations, and from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. It should be technical as well 
as financial. It would involve also’a great 
increase in British productivity and replace- 
ment of obsolescent plants. It would be a 
“partnership of productivity” between the 
two peoples. 

It is this kind of a vigorous and construc- 
tive alternative if presented to the American 
people which I believe to offer the greatest 
likelihood of enlisting the support and back- 
ing that you seek here. Cooperative effort in 
this direction answers also many other prob- 
lems: First, the fact that indigenous peoples 
will have the earliest opportunities for en- 
joyment of the new wealth created and for 
political independence; second, that the vital 
raw materials so developed will be available 
on equitable terms to the whole free world; 
and, third, that the markets for the indus- 
trial and agricultural products of the devel- 
oped areas of the free world, which are cre- 
ated or greatly enlarged by this accelerated 
development program in the underdeveloped 
areas, will also be available on equitable 
terms to the whole free world. 

I am convinced that the people of the 
United States want Great Britain to be a 
catalyst in Europe, not a lord over Europe 
or a seeker after balances of power. Also, 
our people want full self help and mutual 
cooperation so that we work together in 
such a way that each of us will contribute 
the most to the free world. Our funda- 
mental purpose is to offer help to other free 
peoples to the extent that they are willing 
to receive help at a given time—not forcing 
it on them. In short, we want to help peo- 
ples to help themselves, with full recogni- 
tion of the fact that in today’s world there 
can be no tutelage and no dependency, but 
that people are entitled to be free, independ- 
ent, and to determine their own future. 

Yours is a heavy responsibility. ‘You are 
personally very popular in the United States. 
Your government succeeds a government 
which aroused considerable concern as to the 
economic situation of your country in the 
minds of many Americans. You are known 
for forthrightness and courage in under- 
taking great alternatives. All these quali- 
ties are called for today. I know that you 
will understand the feeling of friendship 
for the people of Great Britain with which 
I have undertaken to endeavor to help in 
your thinking in respect to this mission, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jacos K. Javits, 
Member of Congress. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BUSBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 15 min- 
utes today, following special orders here- 
tofore entered. 


January 10 


ATTORNEY GENERAL J. HOWARD 
McGRATH 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just learned that the President of the 
United States has named Attorney Gen- 
eral J. Howard McGrath to conduct an 
investigation and to clean up the Gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately the corruption 
and the low state of public morals in our 
Government is in large measure due to 
the neglect and refusal of Attorney Gen- 
eral McGrath to prosecute the law. In 
one instance he telephoned a distin- 
guished Federal jurist in St. Louis, lit- 
erally asking him to impede the proc- 
esses of justice. Instead of enforcing 
the law, McGrath was trying to circum- 
vent it. He has therefore disqualified 


himself from doing the job. 

If the President of the United States 
is sincere in his objective to clean out 
the corruption in the Federal Govern- 
ment, he had better start out at the top 
by cleaning out J. Howard McGrath, and 
appointing a fearless prosecutor. 


FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT AND DIS- 
ABILITY SYSTEM—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 325) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read by the Clerk, and, together with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and or- 
dered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the 
Secretary of State, showing all receipts 
and disbursements on account of re- 
funds, allowances, and annuities for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, in con- 
nection with the Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability system as required 
by section 862, Foreign Service Act of 
1946 (Public Law 724). 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE Howse, January 10, 1952. 


(Enclosure: Report Concerning Re- 
tirement and Disability Fund, Foreign 
Service.) 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 324) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read by the Clerk, and, together with ac- 
companying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 


and ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the provisions of 
section 13, Public Law 806, Eightieth 
Congress, approved June 29, 1948, I 
transmit herewith for the information 
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of the Congress the report of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1951. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WuiTE Howse, January 10, 1952. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Horrman] is recognized for 7 
minutes. 


CORRUPTION OR PUBLIC SERVICE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the press rather hints and the 
President apparently admits that there 
might be a little corruption in the pres- 
ent administration. 

Then the press suggests, and the Presi- 
dent follows through with the statement, 
that the Congress, while making an ef- 
fort to stop that corruption, might well 
clean its own house. 

That we all admit is our first duty, just 
as it is the first duty of the President to 
first get rid of the crooks in his own 
household. 

In a recent issue of the Washington 
Daily News, under the caption “‘Absolv- 
ing themselves,” is an editorial, the gist 
ci which is that it is improper, if not 
criminal, for a Congressman to appear 
before an executive department in be- 
half of a constituent and there present 
the constitutent’s claim that he is en- 
titled to action different than that con- 
templated or decided upon by the execu- 
tive department or any of its agencies 
or officials. 

After calling attention to certain spe- 
cific acts on the part of Congressmen, 
the editorial proceeds: 

Another alarming concept that seems to 
be generally held in the Eighty-second Con- 
gress is that if you interfere on behalf of a 
constitutent, it somehow sanctifies the whole 
matter. But what ethical difference is there 
in selling influence for a vote or for 5 per- 
cent? 


Then after referring to a statement of 
the leader of the other body that “he was 
cleaning up the agencies” but that he 
had no comment as to the individual 
conduct of certain named Members of 
the Congress, the editorial concluded 
with this paragraph: 

We do not in any way imply that there 
should be a let-up in Congress’ pursuit of 
Federal corruption. But, “Why beholdest 
thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, 
but considerest not the beam that is in thine 
own eye?” 

That is still a pretty good question. 


Apparently, the writer of the editorial 
is either not a realist, or, in spite of his 
position near the center of news-gather- 
ing agencies and his supposedly every- 
day contact with current events, is woe- 
fully ignorant of the changes which 
have taken place in our Federal Govern- 
ment over the last 20 years. 

It may be assumed he does not intend 
to charge that a majority of the people’s 
elected representatives are venal, cor- 
rupt, or violators of either ethics or the 
laws. 

Perhaps the necessity of writing some- 
thing, while undergoing a slight attack 
of spring fever, may have caused this 
outburst against the Congress, which so 
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often seems to be a popular target on 
which a hit evokes the applause and 
approval of the unthinking. 

The editorial rests upon three false 
assumptions: 

The first is that the Federal execu- 
tive agencies are infallible, make no mis- 
takes. 

The second false assumption is that 
the taxpayers of this country, whose 
forced contributions enable the execu- 
tive agencies to exist, have no right to 
appeal to their paid, elected Represent- 
atives to present their grievances—real 
or fancied—to that other group of serv- 
ants—that is, those in the executive de- 
partments. 

The third false assumption is that, in 
presenting the claims of their constitu- 
ents, Members of Congress, as a rule, 
use either improper methods or exert 
undue political pressure to obtain a 
favorable action. 

But, strange as it may seem, while ap- 
parently denying to Members of Con- 
gress the right to present the grievances 
of their constituents to the executive 
agencies, the editors of the News, and no 
doubt of practically every other large 
newspaper or periodical, claim for them- 
selves the right to ‘“‘put the heat on” any 
official or employee of the judicial, the 
executive, or the legislative branch of the 
Government, when they think someone 
should be criticized, some individual or 
some action—judicial, executive, or legis- 
lative—is erroneous. Then, such action 
is characterized as the exercise of the 
right of a free press, free speech. 

The writer of the editorial to which 
reference has been made overlooks the 
fact that, while in years gone by, the 
duties of Members of Congress were 
largely confined to writing legislation, 
eliminating waste, extravagance, and 
corruption wherever in the Federal 
structure it might be found, there has 
in more recent years grown up a Federal 
bureaucracy, ever-extending its power 
in an ever-increasingly arbitrary man- 
ner. This power, with a multiplicity 
of rules, orders, and regulations, has, to 
an amazing degree, limited the rights 
and privileges of the average citizen. 

Ordinary litigation is expensive. It is 
excessively expensive far the average 
citizen who finds himself in court bat- 
tling a Federal agency, department, or 
the Federal Government itself. His exec- 
utive opponent has at his back the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Only last week, Justice Jackson called 
attention to a case which illustrates the 
difficulty the average citizen would have 
in attempting to either establish his 
right or resist action by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The Justice referred to a case where a 
Federal official brought action against 
the Medical Association in Oregon. The 
decision of the local court was against 
the Government; the Government took 
an appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court. It there presented a record 
which cost, for printing alone, some- 
thing like $22,000. The record was so vo- 
luminous that Justice Jackson intimated 
that he did not intend to read it, no 
doubt because it would have imposed 
upon him and other members of the 
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Court a burden which would have pre- 
vented their adequate consideration of 
other pending litigation. 

Perhaps the medical association has 
the money to meet that kind of opposi- 
tion from a Federal official. Certainly 
the average citizen does not. 

Many times the average citizen’s com- 
plaint must be presented by his Con- 
gressman if it is to receive any consid- 
eration whatever. - 

This one case illustrates the difficulty 
the average citizen encounters when 
confronted by an order, ruling, or action 
of any one of the thousands of Federal 
employees charged with interpreting and 
enforcing the laws and the rules of ex- 
ecutive agencies. 5 

The probabilities are that those in the 
executive departments make just as 
many mistakes as do those in other 
groups. There is no reason to believe 
that the degree of integrity or of ability 
is any higher among Federal employees 
or executives than in any other category. 

This gets us back to a situation where 
the taxpayer, confronted by an order im- 
posing a duty or a hardship upon him, or, 
in his opinion, entitled to a benefit un- 
der some Federal legislation, lacks the 
ability, the funds, to either resist the ac- 
tion of his Government or to present his 
claim to the Government. 

There are literally hundreds of thou- 
sands, if not millions, of such instances. 
Scarcely a day goes by that some con- 
stituent, lacking an understanding of 
some executive order or of some Federal 
law, and lacking the wherewithal to em- 
ploy a competent attorney, to either ob- 
tain the information desired or to pre- 
sent his claim, does not appeal to me to 
assist him, 

Every Member of Congress is confront- 
ed by the same situation. 

To enable Members of Congress to bet- 
ter represent their constituents in their 
contacts with the executive agencies, we 
have long had a liaison service which at- 
tempts to funnel the requests and com- 
plaints which we receive to the proper 
authority in the executive departmenis. 

Would the Washington Daily News 
suggest that it is not my duty or that I 
should shirk that duty and refuse to 
help, for example, the dependent mother, 
wife, or child, of a man who is fighting 
in Korea, to present his claim to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration? 

Or, that I should refuse to ask the 
proper agency here in Washington to 
consider the case of a small-business man 
or small-business corporation, which 
feels that, in order to keep employees at 
work—and they cannot pay taxes unless 
they are working—the proper agency 
should give attention to that individual's 
or corporation’s claim for an allocation 
of necessary material? 

If < mother or a wife writes me that she 
has not heard from her son or her hus- 
band for a period of weeks or months, or 
that he has been reported missing in ac- 
tion, or that the body of the loved one 
should be returned to this country at the 
proper time, would the editor of the Daily 
News have me write back that I have no 
time for such requests; that I should not 
bother anyone in the executive depart- 
ment; that it is improper or unlawful for 
me to seek the desired result? 
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Is there a publisher in the country who, 
if confronted with a drastic paper short- 
age, would not appeal to his Congressman 
for action by the departments which 
would result in making available a 
greater supply? 

The President followed a somewhat 
similar line of thought as that suggested 
by the Washington Daily News when, in 
his message yesterday, after calling at- 
tention to the flagrant corruption in the 
executive departments, he suggested that 
Coneress clean its own house. He said: 

I also think that the Congress can do a 
great deal to strengthen confidence in our 
institutions by applying rigorous standards 
of moral integrity in its own operations— 
and by finding an effective way to control 
campaign expeditures—and by protecting the 
rights of individuals in congressional in- 
vestigations. 


There is no doubt but that Congress 
should do everything within its power to 
end improper influence by its Members. 
The fact that some of us slip, or even that 
some deliberately, if they do, violate the 
canons of good ethics—disregard the 
law—is no reason, however, why we 
should fail in our duty to our constitu- 
ents; why we should for one moment 
pause in our efforts to rout corruption 
wherever it may exist in the Federal 
Government. 

After all, whose government is this? 
The government of the bureaucrats, or 
the government of the people? 

A government by the people who, 
through their chosen representatives, 
have a right to demand information and 
proper conduct. 

A government for the people, where 
those writing, interpreting, and adminis- 
tering the laws are the servants of the 
people. 

Certainly, pressure for hire by Mem- 
bers of Congress, designed to force im- 
proper, unmerited action, should be con- 
demned by everyone, including Members 
of Congress. 

But, because there have been and will 
continue to be instances of improper ac- 
tion by Members of Congress, certainly 
that is no reason why we should shirk 
our duty to our constituents—just be- 
cause someone cries corruption, or, for 
amusement, heaves a handful of mud 
our way. 

It is the right and the duty of the 
press, as well as of the Congress, to keep 
its Members above suspicion. But it 
has no duty by criticism to give us an 
excuse for indolence or the shirking of 
our duty to our constituents. 

Probably not a legislative day goes by 
that a Congressman does not write 
someone in the executive agencies ask- 
ing that consideration be given to a plea 
or a complaint, which, in his judgment, 
merits examination or reconsideration. 
Many times those pleas conclude with 
a statement that, keeping in mind what 
has been written, the complaint or the 
request of the constituent be given every 
consideration which it merits. 

For almost 40 years I practiced law— 
most of the time for hire. Today, be- 
cause I am a Congressman, without any 
compensation I present the cases put 
to me by my constituents with, I hope, 
as much earnestness as I ever put into 
a plea for a paying client. 
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It is my hope, with the foregoing facts 
in mind, the Washington Daily News and 
other great mews-spreading agencies 
will give Congressmen all the considera- 
tion which their conduct merits. 

What has been said is not to be con- 
strued as opposition to stronger adher- 
ence to good ethics, integrity, and loy- 
alty to our Government. In Congress 
there is plenty of room for improvement 
and we should, as suggested by the South 
Bend Tribune editorial of January 8, set 
about that job. That editorial reads as 
follows: 

ConcrEss Too 

While Congress prepares to continue some 
investigations of conditions in the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government and 
perhaps start some new ones, long-standing 
recommendations for congressional reorgani- 
zation command attention. Before the Hoo- 
ver Commission for Government Reorgani- 
zation came into existence the National 
Committee for Strengthening Congress was 
recommending some important changes. 
Some of its recommendations were reflected 
in the 1946 Congressional Reorganization 
Act. 

Most Members of Congress have seemed 
content to let the 1946 act stand as the limit 
of legislative action in that respect. The 
National Committee for Strengthening Con- 
gress, however, accuses the legislative branch 
of the Government of failure to solve four 
basic problems involving itself. They are 
lack of organization; lack of responsibility; 
failure to control money; and misuse of 
time. These defects are either recognized 
or sensed by most voters-taxpayers. Now 
that gross defects in the executive branch 
are objects of congressional attention, the 
legislators have extraordinary incentive and 
responsibility for vital corrections in Con- 
gress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the ReEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


ILLINOIS COAL-MINE DISASTER 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Nation was again shocked 
at the holocaust of another mine explo- 
sion. This occurred at the Christmas 
season and left in its aftermath many 
orphans, children waiting for Santa 
Claus. Imagine their grief when their 
fathers’ bodies arrived instead of the 
expected Santa Claus. So it was in 119 
homes in southern Illinois at the Christ- 
mastide. 

With the scientific development of the 
means to prevent such catastrophes, it 
is a wonder that they do occur. A mine 
explosion of such proportions is pre- 
ventable. The reason that means are 
not used is due to callousness—careless- 
ness of the lives of those who toil un- 
derground. 
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Mr. Speaker, I had hoped that the les- 
son of Centralia would lead to the adop- 
tion of the Federal Safety Code and 
that the State authorities would coop- 
erate with the Federal bureau voluntar- 
ily. Such is not the case. We must, to 
save lives, have stricter regulations. 
About 1,000 lives are lost every year in 
our coal mines, 60 percent caused by 
falls of slate or roof coal. The adop- 
tion by the States of the Federal Code 
would reduce this percentage. Since the 
various coal-mining States will not vol- 
untarily adopt the code, it now becomes 
necessary for the Congress to impose the 
Federal Code upon them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
THompson of Texas). Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. WERDEL] is recognized 
for 25 minutes. 


POWER TO DECLARE WAR 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, like the 
rest of the House membership, I have 
just returned from my district. I sin- 
cerely hope that each and every Member 
of the Congress found an opportunity 
to spend as much time discussing cur- 
rent events with their constituents as 
I did. Such consultation by all of our 
membership should be of great benefit 
to our Nation through positive action 
on important subjects in this second ses- 
sion of the Eighty-second Congress. 

One of the most important questions 
presented to me during the recess was, 
Why are we at war in Korea and why is 
it permitted to continue? 

Under article I, section 8, of our Con- 
stitution, war is a necessary and proper 
subject of discussion by this House. 
Surely, Mr. Speaker, we must all agree 
on both sides of the aisle that this Con- 
gress has been weak beyond description 
or comparison. We legislate for the 
regimentation and socialization of our 
country to fight undesignated enemies, 
We allow our President to usurp the 
powers of Congress. The majority lead- 
ership of this House in support of the 
administration will not bring forth a 
debatable resolution on the subject of 
declaration of war. That leadership 
knows the temper of this House would 
spell out the overwhelming defeat of 
such resolution. Yet, the same leader- 
ship for 18 months has refused to exer- 
cise its responsibility under the Consti- 
tution to impeach cabals masquerading 
as statesmen for usurping the power of 
this Congress to declare war. 

Mr. Speaker, in the Constitutional 
Convention some delegates thought the 
President should have power to declare 
war. Others favored bestowing those 
powers upon the Senate because that 
body of this Congress represented the 
States. The subject was debated at 
great length at the Constitutional Con- 
vention. The prevailing opinion was 
that the grave acts of declaring and con- 
ducting war should be performed by the 
whole Congress. The reason for that 
conclusion was that warlike action 
should not be hurried or unjust and if 
both Houses of the Congress elected by 
the direct vote of the people were re- 
quired to declare war, our people would 
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respond. Congress has exercised that 
power in the past. It has acted wisely 
and well from the standpoint of military 
victory. Our United States, until the 
unlicensed slaughterhouse in Korea was 
established, is the only great Nation in 
the modern world that has never lost a 
war- This should demonstrate to us the 
great strength of free institutions. This 
should demonstrate for us that even this 
weak Congress should again assume its 
responsibilities under the Constitution. 
Surely, Mr. Speaker, at the end of 18 
months in the interest of America and 
our great people, we should be willing 
to discuss and vote for or against war 
in Asia. 

I realize, Mr. Speaker, that there are 
those who believe the deceiving propa- 
ganda issued from our White House that 
our President’s action in sending troops 
to Korea was justified by virtue of our 
membership in the United Nations. It 
is distressing to me to hear such state- 
ments. They will do this even though 
they must find power in the United Na- 
tions to declare war for the United 
States. Such persons cannot have 
knowledge of American history under the 
Articles of Confederation. Surely, they 
do not believe that one Government 
agency with jurisdiction over people can 
have the power to declare war when it 
does not have the power to raise armies 
or collect uniform taxes to finance the 
war. Shortly after the other body rati- 
fied our entrance into the United Na- 
tions, the Congress displayed an aware- 
ness of the problems involved when it 
passed the United Nations Participation 
Act of 1945. The sections of that act 


are now part of title 22 of the United 
States Code. Section 287d reads as fol- 
lows: 


287d. Use of armed forces; limitations: 
The President is authorized to negotiate a 
special agreement or agreements with the 
Security Council which shall be subject to 
the approval of the Congress by appropriate 
act or joint resolution, providing for the 
numbers and types of armed forces, their 
degree of readiness and general location, and 
the nature of facilities and assistance, in- 
cluding rights of passage, to be made avail- 
able to the Security Council on its call for 
the purpose of maintaining international 
peace and security in accordance with article 
43 of said Charter. The President shall not 
be deemed to require the authorization of 
the Congress to make available to the Secu- 
rity Council on its call in order to take action 
under article 42 of said Charter and pursuant 
to such special agreement or agreements the 
armed forces, facilities, or assistance provided 
for therein: Provided, That nothing con- 
tained in this section shall be construed as an 
authorization to the President by the Con- 
gress to make available to the Security Coun- 
cil for such purpose armed forces, facilities, 
or assistance in addition to the forces, facili- 
ties, and assistance provided for in such 
special agreement or agreements (December 
20, 1945, ch. 583, 6, 59 Stat. 621). 


Mr. Speaker, under the circumstances, 
this Congress can only take the position 
that we are at war in Korea through the 
autocratic act of our President. We are 
not participating in a police action of 
United Nations because our President has 
never negotiated proper agreements with 
the approval of the Congress as provided 
in section 287d of title 22 of the United 
States Code, 


In the light of the foregoing circum- 
stances, it appears clear that an honest 
statement of the question would require 
it to be rephrased as follows: “Why did 
the President of the United States, con- 
trary to the Constitution, order the 
United States armies to war?” 

Consideration of the subject as thus 
phrased requires a recollection of cer- 
tain indisputable facts. 

First. After the election of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in 1932 and following the 
time that General MacArthur was Chief 
of Staff, General Marshall was elevated 
rapidly through military ranks. He was 
our Chief of Staff during the Second 
World War. He was our special repre- 
sentative to China where he imple- 
mented the Yalta Agreement following 
the war. He became our Secretary of 
State after he returned from China in 
1947. Thus qualified, he testified before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs in the 
House of Representatives in February of 
1948 that if North Korea and Manchuria 
should be taken over and organized by 
the Communists our position in Korea 
would be untenable. Mr. Speaker, here 
was a man appointed by the President 
to advise the Congress and the American 
people. Two years before the President 
usurped the power to declare war, this 
five-star general, past Chief of Staff, and 
then Secretary of State, said that the 
military might of America could not stay 
in Korea. 

Second. Mr. Speaker, in June of 1949, 
just 1 year before our President declared 
war, other military and civilian officials 
of this country appointed by the Presi- 
dent to advise him and to advise this 
Congress and the American people also 
testified before the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs in the House of Representa- 
tives. One of such appointees was Gen. 
C. G. Helmick. From October 1946 to 
January 1949, a period of 2 years and 3 
months, General Helmick was Deputy 
Military Governor of Korea and follow- 
ing the death of General Lerch, he was 
Acting Military Governor of Korea until 
the appointment of General Dean. On 
June 9, 1949, General Helmick testified 
that if the Russians decided to do so 
they could take over South Korea with- 
out any great military difficulty. He 
testified that if we left any troops there, 
they would suffer another Bataan. He 
testified that Russia could defeat Amer- 
ica in Korea any time Russia decided it 
was worth while. General Helmick’s 
testimony can be found on pages 43, 44, 
and 52 of the hearings on H. R. 5330, 
commencing on June 9, 1949, 1 year be- 
fore the undeclared war in Korea. 

Third. While General Helmick was 
speaking from a military point of view, 
on page 120, Mr. George F. Kennan, 
director, policy planning staff of the 
Department of State, supported the 
military position. 

Fourth. On page 137 and 141 of the 
hearings on H. R. 5330, Gen. Charles L. 
Bolte, testifying as Director, Plans and 
Operations Division, Department of the 
Army, supported the position previously 
taken by General Marshall, General 
Helmick, and Mr. Kennan of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Fifth. On June 21, 1949, 1 year before 
our President declared war in Korea, 
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Gen. T. S. Timberman, Chief of Opera- 
tions Group, Plans and Operations Di- 
vision, Office, Chief of Staff, United 
States Army, representing Gen. Omar 
Bradley, Chief of Staff, United States 
Army, testified before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs which was then holding 
hearings on H. R. 5330. On the same 
day, Rear Adm. E. T. Wooldridge, Assist- 
ant Chief of Naval Operations, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, representing Admiral 
Denfeld, also testified in regard to Korea. 
At the same time, Brig. Gen. P. M. Hamil- 
ton, Chief of Policy Division, Director, 
Plans and Operations, Headquarters 
United States Air Force, representing 
General Vandenberg, also testified. Mr. 
Speaker. General Timberman, Rear Ad- 
miral Wouldridge, and Brigadier General 
Hamilton, officially appearing for their 
respective Joint Chiefs of Staff were all 
present at the same time on June 21, 
1949, before the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee of this House. Let us remember that 
this was only 1 year before our President 
made war in Korea without the consent 
of this Congress. These gentlemen were 
all appointed by the President, presum- 
ably qualified to advise him in military 
matters and to advise this Congress and 
the American people. They testified 
that there was unanimous opinion of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for the complete 
withdrawal of American troops from 
Korea. 

Mr. Speaker, under such circum- 
stances, what are we to tell the American 
people. Surely, as Members of the Con- 
gress we must tell them that if the Con- 
stitution had been followed, the wisdom 
of its framers would have saved us and 
our sons. Surely, we must tell them that 
this Congress, if it had been called upon 
to declare war would have refused to en- 
ter into a war that our military com- 
manders and our State Department told 
us was untenable and that we could not 
win. 

Mr. Speaker, to speculate about what 
a weak Congress would have done if it 
had been strong enough to even con- 
sider the subject does not answer the 
question. I think that it is a fair as- 
sumption that our President knew that 
the Eighty-first Congress would not au- 
thorize the action that he took in June 
of 1950 if the subject had been presented 
to the Congress. 

I, of course, want to point out that not 
only did our military establishments ad- 
vise that we could not successfully prose- 
cute war in Korea, but through the Sec- 
retary of State our Government an- 
nounced that we had no interest in Korea 
6 months before the North Koreans at- 
tacked the south. There is no doubt who 
precipitated the war so far as Korea is 
concerned. It was the Red Communists 
of North Korea. So, also, there can be 
little doubt that changing circumstances 
changed the policy of our administration 
during the first 6 months of 1950. Our 
industrial areas became overproduced. 
I submit that we have been engaged in 
two wars in Korea. The first unconsti- 
tutionally declared in June of 1950 by 
the President of the United States 
against the advice of his military ap- 
pointees. That first war was success- 
fully consummated and won by Gen- 
eral MacArthur and his staff. When 
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other Communist armies appeared on 
the scene, what was in fact a second 
war commenced. General MacArthur 
warned us and our Nation that we were 
engaged upon a new war. The President 
has not asked this Congress for a decla- 
ration of war in either instance. 

I also submit to you that the testimony 
of the military advisers and State De- 
partment officials before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of this House above- 
mentioned was given in contemplation 
of the fact that if we entered the first 
war against North Korea, the second 
war against international communism 
would be inevitable. In fact, on page 
163 of the hearings that I have men- 
tioned before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, General Timberman testified 
that he did not think that anyone would 
suggest that we enter into combat with 
the Korean forces. 

Mr. Speaker, after the North Korean 
Communists attacked the South Kore- 
ans, our President held a meeting of his 
military advisers and a few Cabinet 
members. There appears to be no dis- 
agreement as to what happened at that 
meeting in regard to declaration of war. 
Our Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, 
made the motion that our President send 
American forces into action without any 
consultation or authorization by this 
Congress. Our President adopted this 
unconstitutional procedure. If his ac- 
tion is to be justified, it would require 
the establishment of the proposition that 
this Congress cannot understand what 
is good for the people of this country and 
that the Congress and the people are no 
longer fit to be free. 

Mr. Speaker, I again put the ques- 
tion, Why did our President, against the 
recommendations of his advisers, send 
our Army to war when he knew this 
Congress would not do so? In consid- 
ering this question, we should consider 
his last message to this House in the 
light of current events. We must re- 
member that he is the titular head of 
the gang that has stolen the machinery 
of the Democratic Party from the na- 
tional level to the local precinct in most 
of the areas of our country. In ap- 
proaching this subject, we also should 
recall the historical techniques of all 
demagogs, revolutionaries, and usurp- 
ers of power. Just as Mussolini, Hitler, 
Tojo, Stalin, Napoleon, Caesar and oth- 
ers, had to create their emergencies, so 
also must our President in order to con- 
tinue the New Deal and vote-buying 
program which if allowed to continue 
will destroy free enterprise. That pro- 
gram has already given us an artificial 
economy based on Government spending 
in some parts of our country. 

Perhaps we can see some real reason 
for war in Korea by looking at that 
economy. To be sure, if there was a 
fix on the cops and a gang wanted to 
blow a safe and steal some ballots in 
Kansas City, they could do it in broad 
daylight or they could do it at night. 
However, in the absence of such fix of 
lawful authority, and this Congress vot- 
ing across party lines opposes the gang, 
one part of the gang must create a di- 
version or emergency for the police cffi- 
cers on one side of town while they 
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accomplish their purpose in another part 
of the town. 

Mr. Speaker, we know the purpose of 
the gang that has usurped the Govern- 
ment of our country. It is to continue 
to buy votes with the daily earnings 
and accumulated wealth of our God- 
fearing Christian families, in order to 
maintain itself in power. That purpose 
was aided and abetted by war in Korea. 
Mr. Speaker, we know some other things 
if we have the courage to admit them. 
We know that commencing during the 
last war, the gang running this country 
and entrenched with executive power 
made unconscionable alliances with a 
handful of labor leaders who were sup- 
posed to turn over the vote on election 
day. Commencing during the last war, 
they aided and abetted such leaders in 
fixing the cost of durable goods needed 
by the American people for family life, 
contrary to the principles and theories 
of our antitrust laws. .The tactic was 
to bargain across whole industries so 
that no longer was a strike against an 
employer, but was against the consumer. 
When John L. Lewis calls a coal strike, 
his goons close down all unorganized 
mines, and even those operated by day 
laborers working as partners. The the- 
ory is that the cost of coal must go up. 
That additional cost goes into steel. 
There, too, for many years they have 
bargained across the whole industry. 
Those costs then go into automobiles, 
washing machines, refrigerators, and so 
forth. Such bargaining is now going 
across about 20 industries producing the 
necessities of life. The minimum wage 
in the coal field is now over $17 per day 
if the retirement fund is considered. 
About the same wage exists in steel; 
the same is true of autos, washing ma- 
chines, clothing, refrigerators, and so 
forth. Mr. Speaker, about 1 year ago, 
our President, by Executive order, made 
it a crime to pay a man employed in 
interstate commerce, and there are 12,- 
000,000 of them, more than 75 cents an 
hour. The result is, Mr. Speaker, that 
there is a wage differential of about 25 
percent of the cost of family necessities 
to be paid by the American consumer, 
90 percent of whom are other working- 
men. If we add to this wage differen- 
tial, the amount of taxes collected by 
producers of necessities, we find that at 
least 50 percent of the cost of much 
durable goods and family necessities has 
been put there with the connivance of 
the gang that has stolen our Govern- 
ment and congressional powers. 

Mr. Speaker, we also know that the 
vast majority of the Members of Con- 
gress believed in 1950 that the elections 
of that year would give control of both 
Houses to the Republican Party. Who 
is there that will deny the general belief 
prior to June 1950 that we were going 
to face a price collapse before the next 
election because of overproduction of 
automobiles, ice boxes, refrigerators, 
shoes, clothing, and everything else pro- 
duced in abundance in our peacetime 
economy. 

Mr. Speaker, again I say war is a de- 
batable subject for this House. We have 
had war for 18 months. 

What is the reason that we are spend- 
ing our sons’ blood in Korea along with 
the wealth of our people? We do not 
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know and have not designated our 
enemy. We cannot hope to see our sons 
again who are designated as missing in 
action but are probably prisoners of war. 
If we ask Joe Stalin where our prisoners 
are, he smiles and says, “Why, I’m not 
fighting you boys, I’m on United Na- 
tions.” If we ask Mao Tse-tung where 
our prisoners are, he says, “Why, those 
are Chinese fighting in North Korea but 
they are all volunteers. I don’t know 
where your prisoners are.” 

Mr. Speaker, 90 percent of the cost of 
this war, 90 percent of its casualties are 
now and will continue to be bitter fruits 
to be harvested by the United States. If 
Congress would exercise the authority 
given to it by the framers of our Con- 
stitution, we would either get out of 
Korea or out of United Nations. Any 
debate of the subject would tell us that 
Joe Stalin and Russia is our enemy. 
Yet, we allow him to bleed us white 
through the actions of his lieutenants 
operating satellites. As Hitler, Musso- 
lini, and Stalin needed their emergencies, 
so also our usurpers of power apparently 
needed their emergencies. No one can 
deny that the cross-town riot in Korea 
has aided the political bribery program 
of our present administration. As I 
said before, we know their purpose. 
This weak Congress lets them continue 
to operate while using an unlawful and 
unconstitutional means. Mr. Speaker, 
we not only know the purpose of the 
gang, but we also know that the titular 
head of the gang usurped the power to 
declare the war to accomplish the pur- 
pose. If there is anyone who desires to 
establish the circumstances as coinci- 
dence, perhaps he can give us some other 
reason for war in Korea. Until then 
let us admit the truth. The one obvious 
reason for the expenditure of our wealth 
and youth in Korea is to avoid a price 
collapse in those industries where a 
handful of demagogs are supposed to 
turn over the vote in 1952; where Ameri- 
can business will buy anything it can 
mark up today and sell for profit includ- 
ing regimentation, statism, and socialism. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is any doubt of 
this in anyone’s mind, let them look to 
current events. There are rumblings of 
new strikes by men who stop whole in- 
dustries and who now receive three times 
as much salary as tens of millions 
of Americans who must buy the things 
those men produce. Such threats are 
now considered in coal, steel, autos. Our 
Wage Stabilization Board, speaking for 
the titular head of our new Socialist 
order, told our Education and Labor 
Committee last year that when living 
costs go up 10 percent, then wages can 
go up 10 percent. They thus would 
allow a $1.50 a day or more to coal work- 
ers, steel workers, auto workers, and so 
forth, and 60 cents a day to 12,000,000 
men making 75 cents an hour in inter- 
state commerce. The Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board will allow no raise whatever 
for 45,000,000 Americans in unorganized 
labor. This I submit is a new applica- 
tion of colonialism, applied against the 
vast majority of our 48 States. Forty- 
five million Americans who are not in 
organized labor are advised by this ad- 
ministration that they cannot get an in- 
crease in wages unless they join organ- 
ized labor or have their employer petition 
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the Wage Stabilization Board for a 
wage increase. This is not speculation, 
Mr. Speaker, this is reality. By Execu- 
tive order a year ago, our President made 
it a crime to grant wage increases. A 
year before he took that action, this Con- 
gress granted his demands that we make 
it a crime’ to pay less than 75 cents an 
hour in interstate commerce. This, sir, 
is the police state. I believe it is a rea- 
sonable estimate that the vast majority 
of workingmen living in metropolitan 
areas are not in organized labor and that 
a very high percentage in organized labor 
in those cities do not receive the political 
payoff by this administration to a hand- 
ful of labor demagogs who are sup- 
posed to turn over the vote. Yet, Mr. 
Speaker, just a few days ago in com- 
menting upon the threatened steel strike, 
this administration advised the Nation 
that some consideration might have to 
be given to the increased cost of living 
for city dwellers. This is the same ad- 
ministration that granted autocratic 
powers to increase wages to the Wage 
Stabilization Board. It is the same ad- 
ministration that told the Nation in jus- 
tification of that action that it was im- 
plementing the action of the last Con- 
gress when it insisted upon wage stabili- 
zation being tied to price control. It 
should now be obvious to all of us here 
and to the Nation that the unlawful 
delegation of powers ky our President to 
the Wage Stabilization Board was an 
effort’in the guise of legality to again pay 
off the steel workers, the coal workers, 
the auto workers, and all of the other 
groups now bargaining across industry 
against our consumers for turning over 
the vote in 1952. 

Mr. Speaker, we are on thé same road 
and subject to the same deceptive gov- 
ernmental releases that resulted in the 
delegation of complete power to Hitler, 
Mussolini, and all the rest of the dema- 
gogs. Unless this Congress acts, we 
can no longer expect our business inter- 
ests to oppose further regimentation. 
They have reached the point that they 
will buy anything they can mark up for 
a profit including regimentation and 
socialism. 

There is over $500 in taxes collected on 
each workingman’s automobile at the 
plant where it is produced. There is 
also about $400 in wage differential in 
that automobile. 

Mr. Speaker, you still have an $800 
workingman’s automobile if you took the 
politics out of it. When our production 
industry was overproduced in 1950, con- 
trolled as it is by the socialists in Wash- 
ington, it welcomed a war economy on 
top of our civilian economy which was 
facing a price collapse. The threat of 
unemployment was even greater than it 
was in 1929. 

Mr. Speaker, the demagogs had col- 
lected under the guise of unemployment 
insurance billions of dollars from the 
American workingman but they have 
spent it for political bribery. Before 
Korea we had reached the point of 
diminishing tax returns. We can in- 
crease the tax rates and get less money 
because we will tax American business 
and productive wealth out of existence. 
The demagogs could not take care of 
the unemployed without having a war. 


Mr. Speaker, the honest answer to an 
important question is that there would 
be no unlicensed slaughterhouse in Ko- 
rea expect to avoid a price collapse be- 
fore the election of this year. This, Mr. 
Speaker, was the payoff to a handful of 
labor demagogs who through a con- 
trolled press are deceiving the American 
workingman. A handful of men with 
unbridled control over the welfare of 
their beneficiaries and subjects do not 
hesitate to demand that our President 
unconstitutionally send our sons to war 
in order to maintain their own power. 
Mr. Speaker, is this Congress strong 
enough to even consider this subject? 
Here are a handful of men giving orders 
to the titular head of socialism and those 
men are not even exposed to a secret 
union ballot by the persons they profess 
to represent nor will they tolerate local 
autonomy in unions for workingmen in 
the communities of our country. 

‘Mr. Speaker, if it is a fair answer that 
we are spending the blood of our sons 
and the wealth of their fathers and 
mothers in Korea unconstitutionally in 
order to avoid a price collapse of manu- 
factured goods, then it is a reasonable 
question to ask why for 18 months this 
weak Congress has tolerated it. Why 
have the great newspapers of our indus- 
trial areas remained quiet? 

I ask you only to assume with me for 
the purpose of better understanding the 
existence of a small community. It 
would be one that traditionally had ex- 
isted through the competition of free 
enterprise. The community’s legislature 
delegated its powers to an executive who 
entered upon the road of planned econ- 
omy. For 20 years he collected taxes and 
spent more and more money through 
Government agencies. In various parts 
of the community there were industries 
that eventually looked to Government 
expenditures for 30 to 50 percent of their 
total production costs. The manage- 
ment of those industries had built its 
business around an artificial economy as 
compared to competitive free enterprise. 
Each year such management pressured 
its Government and the totalitarian 
executive for more Government expendi- 
tures. Eventually tax moneys were 
raised at home and sent to other com- 
munities to be spent in the community 
of the taxpayer for manufactured goods. 
As the planned economy grew, more and 
more money was needed to keep the in- 
dustries in black ink. Those industries 
tolerated artificial costs for political 
purposes to be paid by the other people 
of the community both as taxpayers and 
consumers. On election day, the sup- 
posedly free press from that part of the 
community where the industries were 
operating sought to influence the voters 
so as to continue the tax collection pol- 
icy of the community and the Govern- 
ment spending through Government 
agencies. It may be that the press was 
afraid to oppose the totalitarian growth 
and the destruction of liberty and free- 
dom for fear of unemployment in the 
area where that press was supported and 
sold. It is more probable that its bal- 
ance sheet nervous system dictated that 
it had to maintain its circulation in or- 
der to maintain and increase its adver- 
tising rates, Under such circumstances, 


its editors might well assume that the 
responsibilities of Christian family life 
could be delegated to the soulless busi- 
ness of government and that there was 
nothing wrong morally by thus providing 
Politicians of both political parties with 
the power to buy and sell votes on the 
basis of redistribution of wealth and out- 
lawing of thrift. At the end of 20 years free 
enterprise and socialism became a scram- 
bled egg. You can only unscramble an 
egg by feeding it back to the chickens. 
Mr. Speaker, America is such a com- 
munity on a much larger scale. For the 
last 20 years the demagogs prophesied 
by Lord Macaulay have entered the 
eight big Northern States that used to 
be Republican strongholds. Like Napo- 
leon, they have bribed the poor against 
the rich, creed against creed, race against 
race, and class against class. They have 
set up a new system of banking to re- 
divide the wealth through taxation, in- 
fiation, and deficit financing. They have 
forced business to look to Washington 
for possible funds for industrial expan- 
sion and deficiencies in depreciation ac- 
counts resulting from planned inflation. 
For 12 long years much of the leading 
press of these old Republican strong- 
holds have supported the demagogs who 
chant “New Deal, True Deal, and gimme, 
gimme, gimme.” To be sure, the New 
York Times, the New York Herald Trib- 
une, Life, Look, Time magazine, and 
many others, may feel justified in their 
position of slanting the news against 
true American patriots and supporting 
unlimited tax collection and Government 
spending at home and abroad in order 
to keep the industries of their area in 
black ink. 
Mr. Speaker, for the past 12 years the 
people of America have sent well-trained 
Members to this Congress in sufficient 
numbers to stop the demands of our 
President so far as legislation for social- 
ism is concerned. If we had real sup- 
port in the press we would stop his usur- 
pation of congressional power. How- 
ever, the press that I have mentioned 
and other interests in eight big Northern 
States for 12 years have controlled the 
Republican convention. They have 
written a platform periodically repudi- 
ated by the people of this Nation who 
have for 12 years repudiated socialism. 
In three presidential elections the Re- 
publican Party only received about 157 
votes out of a possible 622 in those 8 big 
States. If Wallace had not split the 
ticket, they would have only received 
about 90 votes out of a possible 622. 
Yet, Mr. Speaker, that same press and 
its industrial backers, a press which gave 
us Willkie once and Dewey twice, which 
has supported the New Deal and True 
Deal at times is now trying to give us 
assumed qualifications for another new 
candidate with a full set of alternates. 
Mr. Speaker, it may be that General 
Eisenhower or Governor Warren or Mr. 
Stassen are properly qualified men. 
Certainly, they are able men. However, 
the American people want each of them 
to speak out on the problems that con- 
front us in connection with domestic 
affairs and foreign affairs. The Amer- 
ican people know that we need no 
enemies abroad unless we correct our 
problems at home. The ticking of our 
cloeks will ruin us. They know that the 
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continued interference of Government 
in private and individual life creates new 
moral rights for those not covered in 
Government’s supports with each suc- 
ceeding session of the Legislature. This 
is creeping socialism. They know that 
Governor Warren and Mr. Stassen have 
each participated to some extent in giv- 
ing ground to creeping socialism. They 
know that these men have slowly par- 
ticipated in scrambling the red yolk of 
socialism, with the white of American 
free enterprise. The American people 
want to know whether they intend to 
completely scramble the egg, and those 

eople also know that it will be very 
difficult for 150,000,000 people to un- 
scramble it in the future. The only way 
to unscramble an egg is to feed it back 
to the chickens. Mr. Speaker, I think 
we can assume that the press that I have 
mentioned would not support General 
Eisenhower unless they knew that if 
elected he would continue to tax and 
spend through Government agencies. 
He would take additional expenditures of 
the taxpayers’ dollar to Europe without 
an audit by this Congress or the Execu- 
tive in order to keep our industry in 
black ink. 

Mr. Speaker, those 8 large States 
come within about 50 votes of control- 
ling the electoral college. For practical 
purposes, they do control the Repub- 
lican convention, if the fence-sitting 
governors of those States are again per- 
mitted to have instructed delegates that 
they can deliver to one another for their 
own desires and purposes. It may be 
that those governors mean well and be- 
lieve what they do is in the interest of 
the American people. However, the 
American people have repudiated their 
action, their platform, and their candi- 
dates for the past 12 years. It must stop. 

The first choice of some of the press 
I have mentioned is General Eisenhower, 
He has now gagged himself so that he 
will not discuss the issues until he is 
nominated at the Republican convention 
as the only possible champion against 
our present titular head of socialism. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people 
want to experience the benefits of thrift. 
They want to have the opportunity of 
voting against any demagog in either 
political party who seeks to pit class 
against class, race against race, or creed 
against creed, for political purposes. 
They will vote against it if given the 
chance. The object of some of the press 
from our industrial area, speaking to 
Republicans, is to deny them that chance 
by writing the platform and picking the 
candidate. 

Our industrial areas again want to 
control the Republican convention. 
They want a platform of generalities. 
They want a candidate who will continue 
to tax and spend. 

Until five-star General Eisenhower 
expresses himself, I cannot say whether 
I would personally want him for Presi- 
dent or not. If he does not speak out 
before the Republican convention is 
convened, the American people cannot 
know whether they want him or not. At 
the present time, the American people 
have some questions in mind about Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. They are as follows: 
, First. Has he any knowledge as a poli- 
tician which would justify placing con- 
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fidence in him, and his experience, with 
regard to legislation in connection with 
the fiscal policies? 

Second. Would Governor Dewey, of 
New York, be considered to be the ex- 
officio President of the United States for 
a 4-year term? 

Third. Does he still support a Prus- 
sian-type single Chief of Staff for Army 
command in which civilian economy is 
subordinate to the wishes of the mili- 
tary? 

Fourth. How can he run without the 
tacit consent of President Truman as 
Commander in Chief? 

Fifth. If President Truman permits 
him to run, does President Truman do so 
as the titular head of the economic plan- 
ners who are thus choosing the candi- 
date for both political parties, a candi- 
date who is supposed to tax and spend at 
home and akroad? : 

Sixth. Can General Eisenhower, and 
will he, attack the present administra- 
tion with vigor and truth? 

Seventh. The American people know 
that war results only when foreign pol- 
icy fails. They are wondering how Gen- 
eral Eisenhower can attack the past for- 
eign policy of our Government when he 
has been a willing and active party to it. 

Eighth. The press releases in favor of 
General Eisenhower indicate he is to at- 
tack this administration’s domestic. pol- 
icy and support its foreign policy. The 
American people are wondering about 
the honesty of those releases because our 
domestic policy is the necessary result of 
our foreign policy. 

Ninth. Does General Eisenhower be- 
lieve that we need emergencies abroad in 
order to continue a planned economy at 
home? Does he believe we should suffer 
100,000 casualties per year in order to 
avoid a price collapse, in industry? 

Tenth. Since General Eisenhower’s 
supporters admit he is partly “me, too” 
and logic says he then must be complete- 
ly “me, too,” the American people want 
the general to speak out. 

Eleventh. Why has the general 
gagged himself voluntarily by assuming 
that there is no clear call to duty until 

e is nominated at the Republican con- 
vention? When he receives that clear 
call to duty, the delegates to the Repub- 
lican convention cannot make a change 
in their choice of candidate. If there is 
a clear call to duty, it is issued by the 
circumstances of the hour directed to 
any strong man who is opposed to con- 
tinued taxation and Government spend- 
ing on the road to socialism. Those cir- 
cumstances issue the call to any quali- 
fied man at this hour. We, the Ameri- 
can people, want all of such men to 
stand up straight and state their opin- 
ions so that the Republican delegates to 
the Republican convention after consul- 
tation and deliberation can make a 
choice. The making of that choice by a 
bare majority of the convention will be 
a mere forinality. 

Mr. Speaker, we owe to the American 
people in the forthcoming election an 
opportunity to vote for liberty and free- 
dom with its incidental responsibilities, 
If they are to have that opportunity the 
delegates to the Republican National 
Convention must be free to choose a 
platform and a candidate in the light of 
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their particular congressional district. 
If that is done, the American people will 
have a chance to vote for a man who 
believes as they believed for the past 12 
years when they voted against the new 
brand of carpetbagger who takes in- 
struction from demagogs. If they are to 
have that opportunity, the delegates 
from the States of New York, California, 
Pennsylvania, and all other places of the 
Nation, should never again be under the 
control of fence-sitting governors, nor 
should the delegates be given the oppor- 
tunity to avoid responsibility by accept- 
ing a candidate who gags himself until 
he gets the nomination. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the workingmen 
of the eight big northern States I have 
mentioned, if given the opportunity, will 
demonstrate that they are still fit to be 
free. I also believe that if the Repub- 
lican Party will nominate a candidate 
who is recognized to be an able, hard- 
working, God-fearing, well-trained and 
educated man, who believes in America 
first and that it is our disorders at home 
that can ruin us abroad, he will be sup- 
ported by the fine men, women, and 
families in the South. The American 
people, by electing two Houses of Con- 
gress opposed to socialism for 12 years, 
have demonstrated that our only serious 
difficulty at this hour is that the Repub- 
lican Party is a sectional party in the 
United States. Yet it is the party 
through which opposition to socialism 
must function at the next election. I 
do not think we can afford another 4 
years of Government spending and polit- 
ical bribery, whether it be done through 
those who have stolen the machinery of 
the Demooratic Party or whether it be 
done through a self-gagged candidate 
who believes in a centralized military 
staff even though he has the blessing of 
some so-called Republican press from 
our industrial areas. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with many others 
in this House who believe as I do that I 
want to personally win or be defeated on 
principles in the next congressional elec- 
tion. If the issues are discussed and 
drawn; if the Republican convention is 
not again controlled by a handful of Re- 
publican governors offering the Nation 
their own type of socialism with different 
words and phrases; if the grass roots can 
draw the platform and choose the can- 
didate, we will win. When we win, it will 
be a great benefit to all the American 
people, north, south, east, and west, in- 
cluding the workingman in the indus- 
trial area. He too must be liberated. He 
too must understand that he has politi- 
cal responsibility. He too must under- 
stand that demagogs must be met head- 
on whether they spring first from the left 
or the right. 

Mr. Speaker, very recent history 
demonstrates why we are at war in 
Korea. It was business that gave Hitler 
his military power. They thought that 
they needed military power in order to 
control the Frankensteins created and 
given uncontrolled power by politicians. 
There, too, business would buy anything 
it could mark up and sell for a profit, in- 
cluding statism. Yet, we know that if 
men are to remain free, they must live 
according to law and not by executive 
decree. It will make no difference 


whether executive decrees are issued by 
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Republicans or Democrats, Communists, 
or Socialists. To be free, we must live 
by laws enforcible in local courts by poor 
men. 

The election is just a few months away. 
In a desire to be elected or defeated on a 
matter of principle, I have no hesitancy 
in saying that we are at war in Korea 
in order to avoid a price collapse in our 
industrial areas. ‘This weak Congress 
has done nothing akout it for 18 months 
because a large segment of the opposition 
party, the Republican Party, and a pow- 
erful and widely read segment of our 
American free press will not support im- 
peachment. I believe they will take 
Harry Truman again instead of a real 
American for President. I do not be- 
lieve the American people will, but if we 
are forced to elect a Republican who also 
brings us more scrambled eggs in Janu- 
ary of 1953, we will need a new opposition 
party. How would you unscramble the 
eggs in January of 1957? America does 
not need a war economy in order to sup- 
port an artificial socialistic economy in 
our industrial area. Mr. Speaker, we 
must stop paying off the demagogs. 

Mr. Speaker, are we to stay in Korea 
until this administration can _ ride 
through the next November election 
without a price collapse. 





AID TO CONSTITUENTS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair reminds the gentlewoman from 
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Massachusetts that there is another spe- 
cial order pending. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am wondering then and ask if I may 
have consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp immediately following the 
speech made by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HorrmMan]. I was able 
to help a newspaper plant during World 
War II which otherwise would have gone 
out of business. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include therein extraneous matter. 

-The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing is a letter from E. H. Taylor, asso- 
ciate editor of the Country Gentleman, 
and a table showing the 1950 wheat al- 
lotments, production, and value by 


States: 
CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 12, 1951. 
Representative LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
DeaR REPRESENTATIVE BECKWORTH: Since 
I had a good deal to do with Mr. Sinks’ ar- 
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ticle, How To Keep Young Families on the 
Land, I am replying to your letter to him. 
I think you have raised an important ques- 
tion when you ask how young people can 
get on the farm with adequate acreages of 
allotted crops. We have found no way to get 
around these closed shops in agriculture. It 
is a defect that Congress should remedy by 
setting aside enough acreage to take care of 
young farmers who are getting a start. As 
it is now, these allotments work inequitably. 

You are right, too, about the problem of 
the young man who has no farm-owner fath- 
er. Some months ago I discussed the fact 
that agriculture was becoming more and 
more a closed business, due to the high cap- 
ital cost of land, equipment, and livestock. 
The editorial brought in many rather pa- 
thetic letters. We have now only one me- 
dium for taking care of this situation—the 
Farmers Home Administration—and its 
funds are limited. Most of its help in this 
respect is going to veterans, as the law pro- 
vides. 

There is an allied problem. In a number 
of areas the tendency toward big farms is 
limiting the opportunity for young men to 
get a foothold in farming. It is causing con- 
siderable bitterness. I have on my desk now 
a sharp editorial on this subject from a coun- 
try newspaper in North Dakota. Yet, how 
can this trend be checked? The men who 
are enlarging their farms have the capital 
and the machinery to make this expansion 
both possible and economical. 

We have some serious questions in agricul- 
ture, Mr. BEcKworTtH, and I do not see the 
answers to some of them, or rather, I do not 
see answers that I would care to support. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. H. TAYLor, 
Associate Editor. 


Wheat: 1950 allotments, production, and value by States 
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Mr. Speaker, I include some recent 
statements with reference to agricul- 
tural problems: 


Poor PEANUT Crop AND 40 PERCENT PENALTY 


With scandals breaking on every hand in 
the Federal Government, I am beginning to 
wonder if there isn’t a scandal in peanuts. 

Peanut farmers who suffered a near com- 
plete crop failure are being compelled to pay 
the Government as high as 40 percent of 
the proceeds from the very small amount of 
peanuts they were able to produce. This 
penalty is being demanded on the flimsy 
excuse that the farmers are not able to 
remove the foreign matter from these low- 
grade pear.uts. 

Since many crops will not pay the cost 
of harvesting and the farmer must pay the 
Government this penalty in addition to his 
loss, many would be tempted to leave their 
peanuts in the ground if it were not for the 
Government’s policy of counting such pea- 
nuts as not having been planted for com- 
mercial purposes and reducing the farmer's 
acreage allotment accordingly. 

So we have here a squeeze play in which 
the farmer is forced to pay the Government 
40 percent of his gross proceeds in addition 
to his loss from drought. 

In my opinion this is a species of robbery 
that ranks with looting wherein unscrupu- 
lous men rob the remnants of a man’s prop- 
erty after it has been destroyed by tornado, 
flood, or earthquake. If this thing had hap- 
pened in Russia it would have been terrible. 
Since it happened in the United States and 
probably involved a minority that is not po- 
litically dangerous, it is likely no attention 
will be paid to it. 

J. WESLEY EDWARDS. 

SUNSET, TEX. 


[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News of 
December 18, 1951] 


SQUEEZE ON LITTLE FARMER 


United States census reports are quoted 
to the effect that in the decade from 1940 to 
1950, the number of farms in the United 
States dropped from 6,097,000 to 5,384,000, 
or a decrease of about 12 percent. 

Notwithstanding increasing density of 
population that would generally be expected 
to decrease size of each farmer’s or owner's 
holdings, the size of farms increased from 
174 acres to 210 acres. (Citizens in France 
would be startled at that.) 

We suggest that in addition to the mecha- 
nization of farms and operations with trac- 
tors and gang plows, etc., making large hold- 
ings more economically operated on unit 
basis, that the many restrictions of the agri- 
cultural bureaus discouraged and disgusted 
many owners and operators of small farms 
who sold out and went to the cities, in far 
larger numbers than those forced by mecha- 
nization or farm operations. The above cen- 
sus statistics argue against the claims of 
bureaucrats in Washington that they oper- 
ate especially for the benefit of the little 
men or those in small businesses. With im- 
practicable and impossible crop allotments 
little farms could not survive. 

F. G. SWANSON. 

TYLer, TEx. 


[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News] 

StTaTeE FACING Sor, DAMAGE FROM WINDS 

Fort WorTH, TEx., December 6.—Blinding 
clouds of dust, whipped by stiff westerly 
winds, rolled across most of west Texas for 
the third straight day Thursday and a Fed- 
eral soil-conservation expert reported nearly 
4,000,000 acres of farm land was threatened 
with wind-erosion damage. 

Louis P. Merrill, regional director of the 
Soil Conservation Service, said 178,500 acres 
in west Texas and Oklahoma have already 
suffered moderate damage and warned the 
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current dusting is only a forerunner of what 
may continue through the winter months. 

Hardest hit area is in the vicinity of Lub- 
bock, Big Spring, and Muleshoe, Tex., where 
no general rain has fallen in months. 

At Lubbock, for example, there has been 
only .01 of an inch of moisture since October 
31, when less than an inch fell. 

At Big Spring, .03 inch fell on October 30 
and .11 on November 25, the only moisture 
reported in 2 -nonths. 

At Amarillo, whose somewhat milder dust- 
ing has occurred, less than one-half inch of 
rain has fallen since October 30. 

Thursday visibility was reduced at one 
time to 2 miles in Big Spring where 38-mile 
winds were recorded. Lubbock reported 
8-mile visibility with 40-mile winds. 

Earlier this week, at Plainview, the sun 
was virtually blotted from sight and visi- 
bility reduced to 100 yards by the dust when 
winds reached 60 miles per hour. 

The current dusting, Merrill said, could 
be blamed partially on the small amount of 
moisture, which has been far below normal 
for the past 4 years. 

Another reason, he said, was the large 
acreage of cotton in the affected area. Cot- 
ton offers little protection against wind dam- 
age. The erosion hazard is increased, Mer- 
rill added, by the practice of stripping cotton 
of its foliage. 

The situation in Oklahoma is better, he 
said, although some 500,000 acres of young 
wheat are not yet of sufficient height to 
afford much protection. But current mois- 
ture in the area has prevented extensive 
blowing. 

[From the Tyler (Tex.) Courier-Times- 

Telegraph of December 9, 1951] 


CostLy TexaS “DUSTERS’” SUBSIDE AFTER 
DAMAGING 4,000,000 AcRES 


Clouds of rich topsoil loosened by the 
worst drought in 65 years and skimmed from 
nearly 4,000,000 acres of farm and ranch 
land settled back to earth as a mile-a-min- 
ute winds left the Southwest. 

The dustiest belt extended from the New 
Mexico border through Texas’ fertile south 
plains and almost to Louisiana, but high 
winds blew also in Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Missouri. 

Louis P. Merrill, regional director of the 
Soil Conservation Service at Forth Worth, 
warned that the storm was only the first of 
many to come. Because of the drought, he 
said, the dusters may continue all through 
the winter months. 

Lubbock was in the center of the hardest- 
hit area. Winds reached a peak of 60 miles 
an hour there Tuesday, and climbed to 40 
again Thursday. Hobbs, N. Mex., had 60- 
mile gales again yesterday. 

At Lubbock there has been only ‘400 of an 
inch of rain since slightly less than an inch 
fell October 31. Big Spring has had .14 
inch in 2 months. 

Visibility was cut to 2 miles in Big Spring 
Thursday and 3 at Lubbock, while dust 
blackened the skies and hid the sun at noon 
Tuesday in Plainview, in the southern pan- 
handle. 

Merrill blamed the gale partly on the large 
acreage of stripped cotton in the area. Ma- 
chine-harvested cotton stalks give little pro- 
tection against wind damage. 

The soil expert said 7,000 acres in the area 
already have been badly damaged. Another 
99,000 acres were slightly damaged by wind 
erosion. 

Winds at Tyler, where veterinarians have 
blamed an increase in the cattle death toll 
on the drought, also eased. 

Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma escaped 
the worst of the 3-day storm because rains 
have soaked the ground during the past 
several months. 

Woodward, Okla., in the center of the 
Dust Bowl of the 1930's, had high winds, but 
residents said the storm was “not bad.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., October 30, 1951. 
Hon. LInpDLEY BEcKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BecKkworTH: This is in reply to 
your letter of October 1, enclosing a letter 
from Mr. G. E. Hutcheson, of Anna, Tex., 
pertaining to acreage allotments for wheat. 

Mr. Hutcheson suggests that farmers who 
plant less than 20 or 30 acres of wheat should 
not be called upon to comply with acreage 
allotments, when wheat allotment or market- 
ing quota programs are in effect. 

The proposal that small farms should be 
exempt from wheat acreage allotments has 
been considered many times by this Depart- 
ment, as well as by the Congress. The con- 
clusion always has been reached that if the 
acreage allotment program is to be effective 
and equitable, any exemption for individual 
farms should be relatively small. Under the 
1951 wheat acreage allotment program no 
allotments were issued to producers whose 
history would have resulted in an allotment 
of less than 5 acres. 

A wheat acreage which is regarded as small 
in one community may be thought of as large 
in another. The average acreage of wheat 
seeded per wheat farm in the United States 
is about 56 acres. The average in Texas is 
about 166 acres. The average in many of our 
wheat producing States is only 10 to 30 acres. 
It obviously would not be equitable to exempt 
large sections of the United States and a 
large percentage of the wheat farmers from 
compliance with wheat acreage allotments, 
thus throwing tHe entire burden for reduc- 
ing production on the larger producers. 

When wheat acreage allotments are in 
effect, without marketing quotas (as was the 
case for the 1950 crop, and for the 1951 crop 
‘until allotments were suspended on January 
5, 1951) compliance with the farm allotments 
is entirely voluntary on the part of produc- 
ers. A farmer who seeds wheat in excess of 
his allotment is free to harvest, market, feed, 
or otherwise dispose of his entire production 
without restrictions. Such a producer simply 
becomes ineligible to participate in the Gov- 
ernment’s price support program. 

When marketing quotas also are in effect 
(as they were for the 1941 and 1942 crops) 
under the provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, market- 
ing quotas will not be applicable to any 
farm on which the acreage planted to wheat 
is not in excess of 15 acres. Experience has 
shown that the marketing quota exemption 
should not be larger than this. 

Present disturbed international conditions 
indicate that it may be several years at least 
before wheat acreage allotments or market- 
ing quotas will be in effect again. The 1952 
production goals program calls for maximum 
feasible acreages of wheat, feed grains, cot- 
ton, and other vitally needed crops. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. J. McCorMIck, 
Under Secretary. 
UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
College Station, Tex., November 5, 1951. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWoORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. BECKWoRTH: This will acknowl- 
edge and return a copy of the Under Secre- 
tary’s letter to you dated October 30, accom- 
panied by a letter from Mr. G. E. Hutcheson, 
of Anna, Tex., pertaining to acreage allot- 
ments for wheat, forwarded to me November 
2, 1951. 

Available records indicate an acreage seeded 
to wheat in only one of the four base his- 
tory years for determining 1951 farm wheat- 
acreage allotments on the farm owned and 
operated by this producer. Since wheat- 
acreage allotments are not in effect on the 
1951 crop, this producer may have established 
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additional farm history in the event allot- 
ments again become necessary in the future, 
Sincerely yours, 
B. F. VANCE, 
Chairman, State PMA Committee, 





The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous.order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Bussey] is 
recognized for 15 minutes, 


THE HALF HAS NEVER YET BEEN TOLD 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 12 of last year, in a speech on 
the floor of the House, I urged that the 
Loyalty Review Board of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission demand a change in the 
Executive order under which they op- 
erated from the strict, unworkable 
standard of belief that a person is dis- 
loyal to a more reasonable standard of 
reasonable doubt as to loyalty. 

The newspapers of February 14 car- 
ried articles to the effect that the Loy- 
alty Review Board, under the guidance 
of its new chairman, Hiram W. Bing- 
ham, had recommended such a change. 
On April 28, 1951, the President, by Ex- 
ecutive order, amended the original 
order to read: 

The standard for the refusal of employ- 
ment or the removal from employment in 
an executive department or agency on 
grounds relating to loyalty shall be that, on 
all the evidence, there is a reasonable doubt 
as to the loyalty of the person involved to 
the Government of the United States. 


On February 12 I said: 

Another question that remains to be an- 
swered is what action will the Loyalty Re- 
view Board take in those other Remington 
cases; that is, the cases of employees rated 
ineligible by the employing agencies under 
the old standard only to be reversed by the 
Richardson board. 


The case of John Stewart Service is an 
example, not of where the employee was 
rated ineligible only to be reversed by 
the Loyalty Review Board under Seth 
W. Richardson, but where the agency 
found the employee of questionable loy- 
alty to be eligible and no action was 
taken by the Loyalty Review Board. 
After being cleared by the State Depart- 
ment half a dozen or more times the 
Loyalty Review Board, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Bingham, picked up the 
Service case on postaudit, gave him a 
hearing and concluded that because of 
his involvement in the Amerasia case 
there was a reasonable doubt as to his 
loyalty to the Government of the United 
States. The opinion of the Loyalty Re- 
view Board, released by the State De- 
partment contrary to regulations, was 
printed in the Washington Star of De- 
cember 14, 1951. I recommend to those 
interested in weeding out of the Govern- 
ment persons of questionable loyalty a 
careful study of the Loyalty Review 
Board opinion in the Service case. It is 
a credit to the members of the Loyalty 
Review Board who heard the case and 
reviewed the record, and it is a typical 
example of what can be done if the 
necessary effort is expended. 

This is the same John Stewart Service 
I referred to in a speech in the House of 
Representatives on August 6, 1948, which 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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volume 94, part 8, page 10114. Let me 
tell you what I said then. I am now 
quoting from page 10114: 

Even this plundered Manchuria was not 
destined to be returned to the Chinese peo- 
ple. Instead, the Soviet Army surrendered 
control of the area to the Chinese Com- 
munist guerrillas, who were under strict 
control of Moscow. To make certain that 
the government troops should not be able 
to take over Manchuria, the Soviet turned 
over to the Communists the vast military 
stores of the Kwantung Army. 

Still, the administration in Washington 
Was preaching coalition with the Commu- 
nists. As a result, Ambassador Hurley threw 
in the sponge and resigned. Upon his return 
to Washington he charged that aides as- 
signed to him by the State Department, as 
well as Officials of the Far Eastern Division, 
were purposely sabotaging his work and 
were out to destroy the Government of 
China. He cited the fact that threats had 
been made to cut off lend-lease supplies un- 
less President Chiang knuckled under to the 
Communists. Among the culprits named by 
General Hurley were John Carter Vincent 
and John 8. Service. Instead of bringing 
about the much-needed house cleaning of 
the State Department, Hurley’s charges 
merely drew from the Secretary of State a 
prompt prefabricated whitewash. 


But the Service case is only the begin- 
ning. There are many more such cases 
and now that we know the action taken 
by Mr. Bingham in the Service case I am 
anxiously waiting to see what action he 
takes in other cases. 

Members of Congress are well aware 
of the fact that they have been denied, 
by Presidential edict, access to informa- 
tion concerning the loyalty of Govern- 
ment employees. Some little informa- 
tion has come to light, such as the cases 
of Carl Marzani, Alger Hiss, Judith Cop- 
lon, Michael Lee, John Stewart Service, 
and a few others, but we do know that 
the half has never yet been told. 

I believe that Mr. Bingham, because 
of his action in the Service case, has 
earned the support of every Member of 
Congress. He inherited an abominable 
mess. Saddled with a crew who have for 
four long years sat idly by, watching a 
parade of questionable characters infil- 
trate the Government service and doing 
nothing about it, Mr. Bingham has 
labored hard to create some order out of 
chaos. It cannot be expected that he is 
aware of everything that happened with- 
in the Loyalty Review Board before he 
took over. He is compelled to work with 
the material and tools furnished him. 
This is not generally known but it is a 
fact—Mr. Bingham has no voice in the 
selection of Board members, his staff, his 
examiners, his clerks, or even his mes- 
senger. They are all selected by and 
placed on the Loyalty Review Board by 
the Civil Service Commission, I do not 
know of a similar situation in any Gov- 
ernment agency. 

Yet, despite this onerous handicap, it 
is my considered opinion that Mr. Bing- 
ham has accomplished more in 1 year 
than his predecessor did in 4 years. 

As I stated before, I believe that Mr, 
Bingham should be aided by every Mem- 
ber of Congress. He has the power and 
authority to reopen or cause to be re- 
opened the case of any employee upon 
receipt of information that would raise 
@ reasonable doubt of that employee’s 
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loyalty to the Government of the United 
States. With that thought in mind, I 
offer the following as a contribution and 
shall wait for results: 

First. An employee of the State De- 
partment working for the Voice of 
America. Cleared by a regional loyalty 
board of the Civil Service Commission 
and the clearance approved by the Loy- 
alty Review Board. This man’s early 
career began as a member of the left- 
wing section of the Socialist Party. He 
followed Jay Lovestone into the Commu- 
nist Party when it was organized in 1919. 
He was a delegate from California to the 
Communist Party secret convention held 
in the woods near Bridgeman, Mich., ix 
1922. He directed the Communist Party 
propaganda and educational activities. 
He is said to be responsible, along with 
Jay Lovestone, for the speedy and phe- 
nomenal rise of Jack Stachel in the 
Communist Party ranks. He was a dele- 
gate to the Sixth World Congress and 
remained in Moscow as a representative 
of the Communist Party in the United 
States of America. He was generally 
referred to as Lovestone’s chief lieuten- 
ant and, along with Lovestone, Gitlow, 
and others, was ousted from the Com- 
munist Party during the wholesale ex- 
pulsions about 1929. He was known as 
a Lovestonite, which means nothing 
more or less than he was a disciple of 
the Lovestone theory of Marxism. He 
was supposed to have resigned from the 
Lovestone group in 1940 but we know 
that by that time the Lovestone group 
had more or less ceased to exist. This 
man, an intellectual Marxist, is today 
holding a high and responsible position 
in the Government for the simple reason 
that some people cannot differentiate 
between a Stalinite, a Lovestonite, and 
a Marxist, 

Second. This man was rated ineligible 
by a Civil Service regional loyalty board, 
appealed to the Loyalty Review Board, 
and was rated eligible. He was restored 
to his position and received pay for the 
entire time he was under suspension. 
Incidentally, he was not the ordinary 
grade of clerk—he held a GS-14 posi- 
tion, one of the highest in the Govern- 
ment service. During the early years 
of the war this man held a responsible 
position with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in staffing or approving the place- 
ment of employees in wartime agencies. 
At the same time he was reported to be 
@ member of the Communist Party 
underground in Washington. His wife 
was ousted from the War Department 
and his brother released by the State 
Department, both for questionable loy- 
alty. All of this was of record at the 
time he was cleared by the Loyalty Re- 
view Board. 

Third. This man holds one of the top 
positions in a Government agency. 
Shortly before he was employed by the 
Government he was forced out of a re- 
sponsible position in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor because of his member- 
ship in the Communist Party—a fact he 
failed to disclose in his application for 
Government employment. He was rated 
eligible by the employing agency and 
that rating approved by the Loyalty Re- 
view Board. 
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Fourth. This case should be a prize 
winner. Holding one of the most re- 
. sponsible positions in any Government 
agency, this man, when applying for 
appointment, stated he had never been 
a member of the Communist Party. Now 
listen to this—this individual was a win- 
ner of a contest, the prize being a free 
trip to New York with all expenses 
paid—a reward for having recruited 
the most members to the Communist 
Party in the city where he resided. This 
man was rated eligible by the employ- 
ing agency and the eligible rating ap- 
proved by the Loyalty Review Board. 
Incidentally, this case was picked up 
by the Department of Justice for re- 
ferral to a Federal district attorney for 
presentation to a grand jury for in- 
dictment but was suddenly hushed up. 
I wonder if the Attorney General will 
explain to the public what happened in 
this case. 

Mr. Speaker, this is just the begin- 
ning for Mr. Bingham. There are many 
more such cases. Now that Mr. Bing- 
ham and the Loyalty Review Board have 
made a start by removing John Stewart 
Service, I hope Mr. Bingham will turn 
his attention immediately to another 
John and measured under the new direc- 
tive of April 28, 1951, will release a simi- 
lar decision of the Loyalty Review Board 
on John Carter Vincent. 

The four cases above certainly de- 
serve the immediate attention of the 
Loyalty Review Board. Due to my in- 
sistence that he be removed, one of the 
four persons mentioned no longer works 
for a Government agency. This man, 
like many others, was permitted to re- 
sign, which makes him siill eligible for 
employment in any other department of 
our Government. His particular case 
should be reviewed to make certain he 
is prevented from being employed in the 
future by any agency of our Federal 
Government. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. WICKERSHAM asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 5 minutes today, following the other 
special orders. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. WICKERSHAM! 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 


AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, in 
the past few months—the period between 
the end of the first session of this Con- 
gress and today—most of us have had the 
oportunity to talk personally with the 
folks back home and learn first-hand 
how we can better represent them on 
matters this Congress will be consider- 
ing this year. 

As all of you, I welcomed this oppor- 
tunity. And as a result, I feel I am in 
a much better position to present the 
views of the people I represent. Many 
of you, no doubt, were beseiged with 
views and comments on such matters 
as national defense, balancing the bud- 
get, taxes, the assistance we are giving 
foreign nations, and the war in Korea. 
I, too, received comments on such issues. 
But there was another issue which was 
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constantly on the minds of the folks back 
home. And I am confident that many 
of you were confronted with the same 
issue. Which is the most important— 
the security of our Nation at home—or 
the security of our Nation abroad?’ Iam 
fully aware of the great interrelation- 
ship between international and national 
security. Yet our own people are also 
very much aware of the fact that our in- 
ternational position cannot be any 
stronger than the strength that exists 
in the communities of our Nation—agri- 
cultural as well as industrial communi- 
ties. 

Naturally, everyone here has an idea 
of the most important matters this Con- 
gress should consider. Nevertheless, it 
is imperative that this Congress at the 
very beginning not forget the domestic 
problems confronting our own people. I 
hope that we do not become so busy try- 
ing to solve international issues that we 
forget the problems of great concern to 
those we represent. Naturally, being 
from an agricultural section of our Na- 
tion, I am conscious that the farmers I 
represent are concerned about Congress 
giving serious attention to certain agri- 
cultural matters, and above all, to recog- 
nize the serious production problem that 
is developing in agriculture. 

I dare say that a great portion of the 
membership of this august body does not 
realize that the agriculture of this Na- 
tion is on the brink of serious trouble. 
Too many have been lulled into the false 
security that our agriculture is capable 
of meeting any exigency regardless of the 
circumstances. Toa certain degree this 
is true. But because of an ever increas- 
ing population, an ever increasing indus- 
trial demand for raw agricultural prod- 
ucts, and an ever decreasing amount of 
productive land due to uncontrolled ero- 
sion and land misuse, there is serious 
question whether the agriculture of this 
Nation can continue to produce the food 
and fiber we need. And as our demands 
for agricultural products continue to 
mount—and they will—the situation is 
bound to become more and more serious 
unless Congress gives immediate atten- 
tion to this problem. 

No longer can this Congress afford to 
ignore providing adequate assistance to 
farmers in such matters as soil and water 
conservation, upstream flood control, 
conservation research, and in helping 
them make full use of modern agricul- 
tural techniques. 

I have been urged by the people I rep- 
resent to bring certain of these agricul- 
tural problems to the attention of this 
Congress. In the period ahead I shall 
do this, and I hope that others of this 
body will join with me in helping this 
Congress solve the agricultural problems 
that are beginning to confront us—and 
problems which, if we continue to ignore 
them, can well destroy the basic strength 
of our Nation. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. WICKERSHAM asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 5 minutes on Monday and Tuesday 
next, following the legislative program 
and any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, 


January 10 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. McCormack and to include an 
article appearing in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of November 24 in reference 
to Speaker Raysurn, notwithstanding 
the fact it exceeds two pages of the REc- 
orp and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $205. 

Mrs. KEE and to include a sermon de- 
livered by Rev. William Eckman, associ- 
ate rector of Christ Church, Philadel- 
phia, on December 28, 1951. 

Mr. Brooks and Mr. WILLIAMs of Mis- 
sissippi, each in three instances and in 
each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. LarcaDE and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Sm1tH of Mississippi in three in- 
stances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Linp and include two newspaper 
articles. 

Mr. MacHrowicz and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Ruopes and include an article. 

Mr. DacveE and include an article on 
the Battle of Brandywine. 

Mr. PERKINS and include the recent 
radio birthday tributes to the late John 
C. C. Mayo, of Paintsville, Ky., delivered 
by Senator EarLteE C, CLEMENTS and Col. 
Heber H. Rice. 

Mr. KEarNeEY and to include an article. 

Mr. ANGELL in two instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include a letter and article received by 
her from the chairman of the rehabili- 
tation committee of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States. 

Mr. Mason and to include a statement 
by several distinguished Republican 
leaders with reference to the President’s 
message. 

Mr. REED of New York in five in- 
stances, in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Hate and to include an editorial 
from the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

Mr. REeEs of Kansas and to include an 
editorial. 

Mr. Harrison of Wyoming and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. BEAMER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Mumma and to include a letter. 

Mr. BAKEWELL and to include an edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the memorial services for John A. Whi- 
taker permission was extended to all 
Members to extend their remarks. I 
would ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at the proper place and to 
include a memorial poem written by 
James W. Jewell, of Frankfort, Ky. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Forp and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Gross and to include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. Jackson of California and to ine 
clude two editorials. 

Mr. Scupper in two instances and in 
one to include an editorial, 
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Mr. Harrison of Virginia and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT (at the request of Mr. 
GRAHAM) and to include an editorial. 

Mr. BEcKWorTH in the Appendix and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mrs. RocErs of Massachusetts and to 
include a letter from Mr. Jacques L. Pat- 
terson, of Honolulu, and a poem written 
by him entitled ‘“‘The Cross,” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. ASPINALL (at the request of Mr. 
Rocers of Colorado), until January 21, 
on account of committee business. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Curtis of Nebraska), from 
January 10 through January 18, on ac- 
count of official business with the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 2 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 13 minutes p. m.) under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, January 14, 1952, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1033. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting the 
report on the audit of Federal National Mort- 
gage Association for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1951, pursuant to the Government 
Corporation Control Act (31 U. S. C. 841) 
(H. Doc. No. 323); to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
and ordered fo be printed. 

1034. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro< 
posed bill entitled “A bill to extend to graz- 
ing lessees the right of compensation sus- 
tained by reason of the use of the public 
domain or other property for war or national 
defense purposes”; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

1035. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
Commission on Renovation of the Executive 
Mansion (the White House), transmitting 
the Fifth Report of the Commission on Reno- 
vation of the Executive Mansion, pursuant 
to Public Law 377, Eighty-first Congress; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 5964. A bill to create and prescribe 
the functions of a Department of Mineral 
Resources; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

H.R. 5965. A bill to permit the free mar- 
keting of gold; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska: 

H.R. 5966. A bill to authorize modifica- 
tion of the flood-control project for agricule 
tural levee unit 513-512-R in Richardson 
County, Nebr.; to the Committee on Public 
Warks, 
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By Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 5967. A bill to establish a se price 
for figuring parity on defatted milk; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R. 5968. A bill to amend section 21 of 
the Second Liberty Bond Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 5969. A bill to admit 50,000 immi- 
grants, natives and citizens of Italy; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H.R. 5970. A bill to extend the rights, 
benefits, and privileges granted to World 
War II veterans to certain citizens of the 
United States who entered the armed forces 
of governments allied with the United States 
during World War II, and to their depend- 
ents; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H.R. 5971. A bill granting exemption from 
income tax in the case of retirement annui- 
ties and pensions; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: 
, H. J. Res. 357. A joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States to pro- 
claim October 11, 1952, General Pulaski’s 
Memorial Day for the observance and com- 
memoration of the death of Brig. Gen. Casi- 
mir Pulaski: to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FORD: 

H. J. Res. 358. Joint resolution to create a 
Great Lakes Water Level Commission; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Arizona, transmitting 
a copy of an interstate civil defense compact 
as entered into and ratified by the State of 
Arizona, pursuant to subsection 201 (g) of 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 (Pub- 
lic Law 920, 81st Cong.); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 5972. A bill for the relief of Pasquale 

Lucente; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ANGELL: 

H. R. 5973. A bill for the relief of Yip Soy 
Naum and Yip Kug Yow; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 5974. A bill for the relief of Endre 
Szende, Zsuzsanna Szende, Katalin Szende (a 
minor), and Maria Szende (a minor); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNE of New York: 

H.R. 5975. A bill for the relief of Britt- 
Marie Eriksson and others; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska: 

H.R. 5976. A bill for the relief of Michiko 
Nakashima; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FIVE: 

H.R. 5977. A bill for the relief of Ioan 

Vasile; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 5978. A bill for the relief of Cornelis 
Zyderveld; to the Committee on the Judi- 
eiary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 5979. A bill for the relief of Wlady- 
slaw Glowacki; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R. 5980. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Francina Marconi, Fernanda Guzzi, Anna 
Ferraro, Mary Laudano, and Julia Pisano; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: 

H.R. 5981. A bill for the relief of Erna 

Kogler; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MURPHY: 

H.R. 5982. A bill for the relief of Araxe 

Papazian; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H. R. 5983. A bill for the relief of Lynn 

Jordan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H. R. 5984. A bill for the relief of Jimmy 
Doguta (also known as Jimmy Blagg); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHAFER: 

H. R. 5985. A bill for the relief of Gunther 
Johannes (John) Rathnow; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: ‘ 

H. R. 5986. A bill for the relief of Isabelle 
Choueiri; to the Committee on Judiciary. 

H.R. 5987. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Julius MacGavin, his wife, Cielo Otero, and 
children, Robert Ramon, John Drummond, 
Rosario Maria Romona, and William R. Mac- 
Gavin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


OO 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

501. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Lawrence McGarr, New Jersey State Prison, 
Trenton, N. J., stating a grievance in regard 
to his imprisonment, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Monpay, JaNuary 14, 1952 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, who art the hope of 
all the ends of the earth and the kindly 
light that leads us on through the en- 
circling gloom: Help us who grope in 
the darkness of earth’s dim ways to re- 
member that even the shadows them- 
selves are born of light. As we face the 
tasks of another week, lift upon us the 
light of Thy countenance; may we be 
saved from despair by the hope that 
sends a shining ray far down the future’s 
broadening way. 

Even while we are spurred to fight 
with all our might against the present 
evil which threatens freemen every- 
where, may we also be lured by the vision 
splendid of a coming good. Deliver us 
from political policies which are symp- 
toms of spiritual disease. Give us cour- 
age and strength for the vast task of 
rebuilding the waste places of the earth, 
that needs to be dared if life for all men 
is to be made full and free. We ask it in 
the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen, 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


OweEN Brewster, 2 Senator from the 
State of Maine, Husert H. HUMPHREY, @ 
Senator from the State of Minnesota, 
and MIKE MonrRoNeEy, a Senator from 
the State of Oklahoma, appeared in their 
seats today. 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFartanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
January 10, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. McFartanp, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. FREAR Was ex- 
cused from attending the sessions of the 
Senate on Tuesday and Wednesday of 
this week because of official business, 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. NEELY, and by unani- 
mous consent, a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
was authorized to sit today and on each 
succeeding day, while the Senate is in 
session, so long as it may be necessary 
to complete its work. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


On motion of Mr. BuTLer of Nebraska, 
and by unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, That Mr. McCartuy be, and he is 
hereby, excused from further service as a 
member of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration and assigned to service on the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

That Mr. DirKsen be, and he is hereby, 
excused from further service as a member 
of the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia and assigned to service on the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 

That Mr. WELKER be, and he is hereby, ex- 
cused from further service as a member of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice and assigned to service on the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 

That Mr. SEATON be, and he is hereby, 
assigned to service on the Committee on the 
District of Columbia and to service on the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


a 


REPORT ON TRADE AGREEMENT ESCAPE 
CLAUSES—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT (H. DOC. NO. 328) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying report, referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(For President’s message, see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives, p. 150.) 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER INDUSTRY—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC, 
NO. 326) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States, which was read and 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(For President’s message, see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives, pp. 150-151.) 
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REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1952, 
RELS@TING TO BUREAU OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT (H. DOC. NO. 327) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying paper, referred 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments and ordered to 
be printed. 

(For President’s message, see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives, pp. 148-149.) 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to present petitions and me- 
morials, introduce bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and submit routine matters for the 
ReEcorp, without debate and without 
speeches, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Without 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON FLIGHT PAY OF CERTAIN NAVAL AND 
MaRINE OFFICERS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the number 
of naval and marine officers above the rank 
of lieutenant commander and major who 
receive flight pay; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT OF ACTIVITIES UNDER FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES ACT OF 
1949 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of that Department on its activi- 
ties under the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 


AvuDIT REPORT ON FEDERAL NATIONAL MORT- 
GAGE ASSOCIATION 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Federal National 
Mortgage Association for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1951 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 


ADDITION OF CERTAIN LAND TO Mounp CiTy 
Group NATIONAL MONUMENT, OHIO 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to add certain federally 
owned land to the Mound City Group Na- 
tional Monument, in the State of Ohio, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Finance. 
REPORT OF UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Tariff Commission, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the thirty-fifth annual report 
of the Commission (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORT OF ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS 
A letter from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
his report for the fiscal ycar ended June 30, 
1951 (with an accomnanying repor¢); to the 
Committee on Finance, 


January 14 


REORGANIZATION OF LAND DISTRICTS AND LAND 
OFFICES IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to permit the reorganiza- 
tion of land districts and land offices in the 
continental United States (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 


EXTENSION TO GRAZING LESSEES THE RIGHT OF 
COMPENSATION FOR LOSSES SUSTAINED BY USE 
OF CERTAIN LANDS FOR WAR PURPOSES 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to extend to grazing lessees the 
right of compensation for losses sustained 
by reason of the use of the public domain or 
other property for war or national defense 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


AMENDMENT OF CODE RELATING TO REQUIRE- 
MENT THAT MERCHANT SEAMEN UNDER- 
STAND ORDERS IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 13 of the act of 
March 4, 1915, 38 Stat. 1169, as amended 
(U. S. C., title 46, sec. 672 (a)), to require 
that merchant seamen be able to understand 
orders given in the English language, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


EXEMPTIONS OF CERTAIN ALIENS GOING TO THE 
VircIN ISLANDS FROM PAYMENT OF HEAD 
Tax 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to exempt certain aliens 
coming from the British Virgin Islands to 
the Virgin Islands of the United States from 
the payment of a head tax, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL-AID RoAD ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend and supplement the Federal-Aid 
Road Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 
355), as amended and supplemented, to au- 
thorize appropriations for continuing the 
construction of highways, and for other pur- 
poses (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


REPORT OF GEORGETOWN BarRGE, DOCK, ELEVA- 
Tor & RatLway Co. 


A letter from the president of the George- 
town Barge, Dock, Elevator & Railway Co., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
company for the year ended December 31, 
1951 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


LL 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


“A concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to conduct an investigation into the 
cotton crop production estimate of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 


“Whereas the United States Department of 
Agriculture issues monthly, from August 
through December of each year, an estimate 
of cotton crop production for the year; and 

“Whereas this estimate plays a vital role 
in determining the price of cotton; and 

“Whereas the estimate made on September 
1, 1951, was 17,291,000 bales and the estimate 
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made on December 1, 1951, was 15,290,000 
bales; and 

“Whereas the December estimate was 
2,001,000 bales less than the September esti- 
mate, a decline of 11.6 percent; and 

“Whereas the erroneous September esti- 
mate caused a great decline in the price of 
cotton before the price climbed again to its 
normal level after the December estimate; 
and 

“Whereas many farmers sold their cotton 
at the lowered prices caused by the Septem- 
ber estimate, thereby suffering great finan- 
cial loss; and 

“Whereas the great difference between the 
September estimate and the December esti- 
mate indicates gross inefficiency in a field so 
vital to the life and welfare of the farmer: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States is urged to conduct an 
investigation to determine why so great a 
difference existed between the United States 
Department of Agriculture’s cotton crop pro- 
duction estimates for September and Decem- 
ber 1951, and to take whatever steps may be 
necessary to assure that henceforth such 
estimates will more accurately reflect pros- 
pects for each year’s cotton crop production; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Secretary of the United States 
Senate, the Clerk of the United States House 
of Representatives, and each Member of 
Congress from South Carolina.” 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors of the County of Maui, Territory 
of Hawaii, favoring the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide adequate funds to procure 
white crosses for the National Cemetery of 
the Pacific; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Arizona State Civil Defense Agency, 
Phoenix, Ariz., signed by George B. Owen, 
director, transmitting an authenticated copy 
of an interstate civil-defense compact en- 
tered into by that State (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

A resolution adopted by the New York 
State Defense Council, Albany, N. Y., relat- 
ing to the indemnity for human risks in- 
volved in civil defense and on the production 
ltne on the home front; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Resolutions adopted by the First Baptist 
Church of Princeton, and the First Baptist 
Church of Benton, both in the State of Ken- 
tucky, and the West End Presbyterian 
Church of Houston, Tex., protesting against 
the appointment of an ambassador to the 
Vatican; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police at Miami, 
Fla., favoring the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit the interstate transmission of race- 
track information; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the Texas Association of Public Accountants, 
Brownwood, Tex., remonstrating against the 
enactment of Senate bills 17 and 1725, and 
House bill 3097, relating to the practice of 
public accountancy; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by Local No. 1, Na- 
tional Association of Retired Civil Service 
Employees, Charleston, S. C., favoring the 
enactment of House bill 2732, to amend the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended, to provide increased retirement 
benefits for annuitants and survivors; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

A resolution adopted by chapter 8, Na- 
tional Association of Retired Civil Employees, 
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Atlanta, Ga., favoring the enactment of leg- 
islation providing increased retirement ben- 
efits for retired civil-service employees; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, I 
report favorably, without amendment, 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 331) au- 
thorizing the President to invite the 
States of the Union and foreign countries 
to participate in the Chicago Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, to be held in Chicago, 
Tll., March 22 to April 6, 1952, and I sub- 
mit a report, No. 1059, thereon. I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 2406. A bill to amend section 2 (f) of 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, so as to 
make further provision for the admission of 
certain displaced orphans into the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 2407. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent in fee to George 
Scott; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. CASE: F 

S. 2408. A bill to amend the act authoriz 
ing the negotiation and ratification of cer- 
tain contracts with certain Indians of the 
Sioux Tribe in order to extend the time for 
negotiation and approval of such contracts; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

S. 2409. A bill to authorize and request the 
President to undertake to mobilize at some 
convenient place in the United States an 
adequate number of the world’s outstanding 
experts, and coordinate and utilize their 
services in a supreme endeavor to discover 
means of curing and preventing cancer; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

8. 2410. A bill for the relief of Henry M. 
van Bemmelen, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER (for himself, Mr. 
Tosry, Mr. HuMpPHREY, Mr. FEeRGcu- 
sON, Mr. NrxoN, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, 
Mr. THYE, Mr. Morse, Mr. GILLETTE, 
Mr. LEHMAN, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, 
Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. 
AIKEN, Mr. Pastore, Mr. HENDRICK- 
son, Mr. CLEMENTs, Mr. BENTON, Mr. 
Brinvces, Mr. HILL, Mr. ANDERSON, and 
Mr. UNDERWOOD) : 

§S. 2411. A bill to prohibit officers and em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
from engaging in other business, vocation, 
or employment; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kerauver when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. KEFAUVER (for himself, Mr. 
Torey, Mr. HumMrHReEY, Mr. FEercu- 
son, Mr. Nixon, Mr. ScCHOEPPEL, 
Mr. THYE, Mr. Morse, Mr. GILLETTE, 
Mr. LEHMAN, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, 
Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. 
AIKEN, Mr. Pastore, Mr. ANDERSON, 
Mr. Murray, Mr. HENDRICKSON, Mr. 
CLEMENTs, Mr. BENTON, Mr. Hitt, 
Mr. Case, and Mr. UNDERWOOD) : 

S. 2412. A bill to require that collectors of 
internal revenue be appointed in accordance 
with the civil-service laws; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kerauver when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 2413. A bill to provide for the settle- 
ment of certain parts of Alaska by war vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 2414. A bill for the relief of Sen Yao; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S.2415 (by request). A bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Army to issue Army sup- 
plies and equipment to the civilian com- 
ponents of the Army; 

S. 2416 (by request). A bill to amend sec- 
tions 203 and 403 of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950, so as to authorize cer- 
tain Government officers to assist in carry- 
ing out mutual civil defense aid between the 
United States and neighboring countries; to 
modify the loyalty oath so as to allow na- 
tionals of neighboring countries or of coun- 
tries that are parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty to participate in State civil defense 
programs without impairing their citizen- 
ship; and for other purposes; and 

S. 2417 (by request). A bill to provide for 
the interservice transfer of commissioned 
personnel of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

S.2418 (by request). A bill for the relief 
of Britt-Marie Eriksson and others; and 

S. 2419. A bill for the relief of Ioannis 
Dimitrious Cohilis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2420 (by request). A bill to amend sec- 
tion 302 of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, as amended; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

S. 2421 (by request). A bill to amend the 
act of January 12, 1951 (64 Stat. 1257), 
amending and extending title II of the First 
War Powers Act, 1941; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

S. 2422 (by request). A bill to amend sec- 
tion 3268 of the Internal Revenue Code so as 
ft exempt certain recreational facilities from 
the tax prescribed therein; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. J. Res. 118. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim October 11, 1952, General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. c 

(See the remarks of Mr. Fercuson when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. J. Res. 119. Joint resolution to safe- 
guard the economic stability of the United 
States by imposing limitations on grants of 
new obligational authority for, and on ex- 
penditures during, the fiscal year 1953; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the junior Senator from 
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New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey], the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Fercuson], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Nrxon], the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. SCHOEPPEL], the senior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. Ture], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the 
Senator from New York (Mr. LEHMAN], 
the Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], 
the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SparKMAN], the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. FLanpers], the senior Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Henprickson], the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. CLemeEnts], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BENTon], 
the senior Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. BripcEs], the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Hii], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
UNDERWOOD], I introduce for appropri- 
ate reference a bill to prohibit officers 
and employees of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue from engaging in other busi- 
ness, vocation, or employment. 

Also, on behalf of myself, the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey], the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumpureyY], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Fercuson], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Nixon], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL], the senior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. Tuye], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LeHman], 
the Senator from Maine [Mrs. Smi1TH], 
the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. FLanpErs], the senior Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. HeEnprickKson], the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTs], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. BENTON], the senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Hix], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], and the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
UNDERWOOD], I introduce for appropri- 
ate reference a bill to require that col- 
lectors of internal revenue be appointed 
in accordance with the civil-service laws, 
which is in compliance with a recom- 
mendation made by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, Mr. Dunlap, and 
by the President of the United States, 
and which the sponsors of the bill feel 
would add much toward securing the 
ablest men in the positions of collectors 
and remove them from any political 
influence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bills introduced by Mr. KEFAUVER 
(for himself and other Senators) were 
read twice by their titles, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance, as follows: . 

S. 2411. A bill to prohibit officers and em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Internal Revenve 


from engaging in other business, vocation, or 
employment; and 
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S. 2412. A bill to require that collectors of 
internal revenue be appointed in accordance 
with the civil-service laws. 


GENERAL CASIMIR PULASKI’S MEMORIAL 
DAY 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a joint 
resolution authorizing the President of 
the United States of America to proclaim 
October 11, 1952, General Pulaski’s Me- 
morial Day for the observance and com- 
memoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the joint resolution be 
printed in the Rrecorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred and, without objection, 
printed in the REcorp. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 118) 
authorizing the President of the United 
States of America to proclaim October 
11, 1952, General Pulaski’s Memorial 
Day for the observance and commemo- 
ration of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski, introduced by Mr. Ferguson, 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States is authorized and directed to 
issue a proclamation calling upon officials 
of the Government to display the flag of the 
United States on all government buildings 
on October 11, 1952, and inviting the people 
of the United States to observe the day in 
schools and churcnes, or other suitable 
places, with appropriate ceremonies in com- 
memoration of the death of Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski, 


AGREEMENTS OR COMMITMENTS WITH 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraskr. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of myself, the junior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], the 
Senator from Missouri |Mr. Kem], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Carn], the senior Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. CaPEHART], the junior Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Ecton], the senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. WarTkins], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Ma.one], the senior Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. DworsnHak], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], the 
junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. WEL- 
KER], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Wi..iams], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Fercuson], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartnuy], I submit for 
appropriate reference a resolution rela- 
tive to certain agreements or commit- 
ments of the Federal Government with 
foreign countries, and I ask unanimous 
consent that I may make a brief state- 
ment concerning the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, the 
Senator from Nebraska may proceed. 

The resolution (S. Res. 246), submit- 
ted by Mr. Burier of Nebraska (fcr him- 
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self and other Senators), was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, as 
follows: 

Whereas the President is now conferring 
with official representatives of the British 
Government; and 

Whereas, during the recent war, agree- 
ments which placed heavy burdens on the 
United States Government were entered into 
with foreign governments in a manner con- 
trary to duly prescribed procedures: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President is requested 
to transmit on or before March 1, 1952, to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, a report which shall contain a full dis- 
closure of the matters conferred upon; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations shall, within 30 days following 
the submission of the report of the Presi- 
dent, advise the Senate concerning any 
agreement, concord, or understanding aris- 
ing from such conferences which could be 
construed, at any time, to place any obliga- 
tion, monetary or otherwise, upon the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of myself and 18 other 
Senators, I have submitted a resolution 
which I hope will receive early and fa- 
vorable consideration by the Senate. Its 
first purpose is to inform the Senate 
about the matters being conferred upon 
by the President and his advisers and 
representatives of the British Govern- 
ment. Its second purpose is to assure 
the Senate that no agreements nor com- 
mitments will be made during these con- 
ferences which can, at any time, be con- 
strued to place obligations, financial or 
otherwise, upon the United States. 

Issues that will arise during these con- 
ferences are the furnishing of steel to 
Great Britain, and the purchase of rub- 
ber and tin from Great Britain. There 
is no secret about the fact that the Brit- 
ish are parties to the tin and rubber car- 
tels, and want to sell us these items at 
exorbitant prices. Too, there has been 
the announcement of an agreement to 
the effect that Great Britain must ap- 
prove the use of American air bases ih 
England as a starting point for use of 
the atomic bomb. This concession 
smacks of appeasement of Soviet Russia. 
Are we spending hundreds of millions of 
dollars for bases which we may not be 
able to use? 

This resolution will, I hope, be speedily 
adopted to give notice of the Senate’s 
part in the due process of treaty making. 
It is an extraordinary remedy to safe- 
guard against extraordinary situations. 
Many who are in this Chamber today 
were here when agreements were made 
surreptitiously at Tehran, at Yalta, and 
at Potsdam. The Senate sat in blissful 
ignorance while a large portion of the 
free world was delivered into Russian 
hands. Stalin’s greatest triumph was 
his simplest conquest, and the constitu- 
tional procedures which alone can bind 
these United States in treaties were to- 
tally ignored. 

The seeds from which have grown our 
trials in Germany, our police action in 
Korea, our indignities at the hands of 
eastern European nations need never 
have been sown. 

For these many compelling reasons we 
asx action on this resolution at the ear- 
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liest possible moment. The grave errors 
of the past decade must not be per- 
mitted to repeat themselves. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may address the 
Senate for a few minutes in support of 
the resolution just submitted by the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Missouri may proceed. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I am glad 
of an opportunity to join the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr, BUTLER] as a spon- 
sor for the resolution submitted by him. 

Once again history repeats itself. 

In December 1950, only slightly more 
than a year ago, another crucial confer- 
ence was under way between the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. Mr. Attlee 
was then Prime Minister. The negotia- 
tions at that time were strikingly similar 
to those now under way between the 
President and Prime Minister Churchill. 

The conference a year ago was con- 
ducted in a supersecret atmosphere. So 
is the present one. j 

Among the principal items on the 
agenda then were supposed to have been 
the situation in Korea, additional as- 
sistance to the faltering British econ- 
omy, and the challenge of Red China and 
the Soviet Union. These same items, it 
is reported, are under discussion now. 

Then, as now, the American people 
learned of the _ secret negotiations 
through hand-outs to the press from the 
White House. Then, as now, press 


hand-outs were ambiguously phrased, 
and contained little definite or specific 
information. 

Then, as now, the representatives cf 
the people in the Congress were kept in 
the dark on the progress and outcome 


of the far-reaching negotiations. It is 
a “papa knows best” proceeding in which 
the Congress and the people occupy the 
role of minor children. 

On December 6, 1950, while the con- 
ference between President Truman and 
Prime Minister Attlee was under way, I 
submitted, on behalf of myself and 23 
other Senators, a resolution similar in 
purpose to that now presented by the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

The resolution I submitted at that 
time was designed to accomplish two 
things: 

First, to obtain a full report from the 
President on the results of the confer- 
ence between him and Prime Minister 
Attlee. 

Second, to prevent the President from 
making agreements with the Prime Min- 
ister affecting in any important way the 
course of action of this country, except 
by treaty entered into with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, as provided 
by the Constitution. 

Mr. President, those of us who spon- 
sored what has been called “the anti- 
secret deal resolution” in December 1950, 
made every effort to have it considered 
promptly by the Senate. The majority 
leadership succeeded in blocking our at- 
tempts to secure action in the Senate, 
and the resolution was eventually re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, There the resolution 
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came to rest in a convenient pigeonhole. 
It never thereafter came to light. 

I had indulged the hope that the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], the 
chairman of the Committee, would in- 
terest himself in preserving and 
strengthening the constitutional func- 
tions of the Senate in the field of foreign 
relations by allowing my resolution to 
come to a vote in the Senate. In this I 
was disappointed. 

I hope that a different fate awaits the 
resolution submitted today by my friend 
from Nebraska. I hope that the major- 
ity leadership will now cooperate in ef- 
forts to obtain early action on the reso- 
lution. I hope the Senator from Texas 
will not acquiesce in any attempt of the 
President to bypass the Senate in his 
latest agreements or arrangements with 
the British Government. Whether we 
like it or not, it is the business of the 
Senate to prevent more Yaltas or Pots- 
dams, 

We still know very little or nothing 
about the agreements reached by the 
President and Mr. Attlee a year ago. No 
official report was ever made to the 
Congress or to the people by the Presi- 
dent. At the conclusion of that confer- 
ence British newspapermen were given to 
understand at a confidential briefing 
session held at the British Embassy that 
Mr. Attlee got everything he came over 
here to get and that he made no con- 
cessions. 

Events since indicate that this is sub- 
stantially true. 

The British have continued to receive 
bountiful, if not efficacious assistance 
from the United States, further strain- 
ing our economy. 

Yet we now learn that the British gold 
reserves are again at a perilous low. 

The British continue to sell strategic 
war materials to the Communists who 
are killing our boys in Korea. 

The British still recognize barbarous 
Red China. 

The results of Mr. Truman's secret 
deals with Prime Minister Attlee are 
further convincing proof that secret 
deals are no substitute for a foreign pol- 
icy openly arrived at within the frame- 
work of constitutional government. 
The war in Korea goes on and on, and 
the President tells us that “the world 
still walks in the shadow of another 
world war.” 

During and after World War II, our 
leaders took a so-called calculated risk 
that they could do business with Stalin. 
They gambled—and our people lost. As 
a result, we find ourselves in greater 
danger than ever before in history. The 
decision as to how to meet the present 
crisis must be sound and realistic. We 
cannot afford to take more calculated 
risks with the security of our people. 

Mr. President, 34 years ago President 
Wilson announced his famous 14-point 
peace program. President Wilson’s first 
point was: 

Open covenants of peace, openly arrived 
at, after which there shall be no private 
international understandings of any kind, 
but diplomacy shall proceed always frankly 
and in the public view. 


That was good advice then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and it is good advice today. It is 
time, indeed, for our international re- 
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lations to be open, aboveboard, and 
explicit. 

The decisions made at the conferences 
now under way between Mr. Truman and 
Mr. Churchill will be far reaching in 
their implications. They may mean life 
or death for millions of Americans. 

The Congress, the elected representa- 
tives of the people, must exercise fully 
its constitutional duties to prevent one 
man, or a small group of men, from 
again embarking on a course of disaster. 

Article II, section 2, of the Constitu- 
tion provides: 

The President * * * shall have power, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur. 


Webster defines a treaty as “an agree- 
ment or arrangement made by negotia- 
tion or diplomacy.” 

If an “agreement or arrangement” re- 
sults from the diplomatic negotiations 
now under way, it should be submitted 
to the Senate for ratification as required 
by the Constitution. 

The fathers, mothers, sons, and 
daughters of America should know in 
advance what they are getting into. 
After all, this is our country. It is the 
blood of our people that will be shed— 
a decision reached in accordance with 
the principles of our Constitution should 
determine when and where it shall be 
shed. 

Mr. President, as I said a year ago, 
I have no illusions or delusions as to 
the superior wisdom of Members of Con- 
gress, as individuals, under all circum- 
stances. I do have an abiding faith in 
our constitutional processes. When a 
proposed course of action is tested in the 
crucible of debate on the floor of the 
Senate or House, reports are carried 
throughout the Nation via newspaper, 
radio, and television. Editors, commen- 
tators and columnists express their opin- 
ions. The people are able to inform 
themselves as to the pros and cons of the 
matter under discussion, and to make 
their decisions known by letters, tele- 
grams, and so forth, to their representa- 
tives in Congress. 

How much longer will we permit our 
foreign policy to be a secret, personal 
substitute for decisions arrived at openly, 
and representing the considered judg- 
ment of the American people? 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED LANDS 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
submit a resolution which I shail read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 4484) 
to confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the natural 
resources within such lands and waters, to 
provide for the use and control of said lands 
and resources, and to provide for the use, 
control, exploration, development, and con- 
servation of certain resources of the Conti- 
nental Shelf lying outside of State bound- 
aries, 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs I wish the RecorpD to 
be quite clear. I donot desire anyone to 
draw the inference from the submission 
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of the resolution of discharge by the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] that 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs has been at all negligent in the 
consideration of what is popularly 
known as the tidelands problem. I do 
not know of any issue which has arisen 
in Congress in many years which is more 
controversial than this issue. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the battle to surrender to the 
States the oil-bearing lands under the 
open sea has been carried on over a pe- 
riod of almost 10 years, and unsuccess- 
fully. 

A few years ago Congress passed 
a joint resolution which quit-claimed 
these lands to the coastal States. The 
joint resolution was vetoed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and it was 
not repassed over the President’s veto. 

Convinced that no such legislation 
could be passed over the President’s veto, 
I framed a joint resolution during the 
last session of Congress, and the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and I 
introduced it. It is Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 20. It has been called the interim 
bill. 

The purpose of the joint resolution is 
to permit the Secretary of the Interior 
to confirm good-faith leases issued by the 
States on lands under the open sea, so 
that the operation of the lands may be 
commenced immediately. It would pre- 
vent any delay in development and ex- 
ploration. The Senator from New Mex- 
ico and I introduced the joint resolution 
on January 18, 1951, approximately a 
year ago. 

In February and March of last year 
full-scale hearings were held upon the 
joint resolution, as well as upon a bill, 
S. 940, which had been introduced by 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Hotianp] and 34 other Senators. The 
bill was very similar to the bill men- 
tioned in the resolution of discharge sub- 
mitted by the senior Senator from Texas. 

As I say, hearings were held on the 
two measures. The committee voted 
not to report S. 940, and to proceed with 
the consideration of the so-called in- 
terim bill. 

Sometime in March the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
introduced a bill, which may be properly 
called the Federal water lands reserve 
bill, It is S. 1090. That measure is also 
before our committee. 

On June 7, the distinguished and able 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] in- 
troduced an amendment, to provide that 
some of the proceeds from the develop- 
ment of the oil lands under the open sea 
should be used for the promotion of edu- 
cation. 

Early in June the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Lone] began to urge upon 
the committee the adoption of certain 
amendments to the so-called interim 
bill, which is the joint resolution intro- 
duced by the Senator from New Mexico 
and myself. The committee held nu- 
merous sessions, and the amendments 
were under active consideration. 

I venture to say that all the newspaper 
reporters in the Senate Press Gallery 
who follow the problem of submerged 
lands, will testify to the fact that the 
actions of our committee, as well as its 
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failure to act, were a constant source of 
news. Publication was made broadside 
throughout the United States. 

In any event, Mr. President, the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana, the purpose cof which was to 
increase control by the States, were un- 
der consideration. 

It was not until August 1951 that the 
bill mentioned by the resolution of the 
Senator from Texas came to the Senate. 
The bill is known as the Walter bill, and 
is H. R, 4484. After it was passed by 
the House and sent to the Senate it was 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

All through August and September 
and in October the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs considered all 
the measures relating to this problem 
in all its various aspects. 

An amendment was offered by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] to 
add a new provision to the O’Mahoney- 
Anderson joint resolution, and that 
amendment was under discussion before 
the committee. 

The Senator from New Mexico and I 
made numerous efforts to get the so- 
called interim bill reported, so that it 
would be on the calendar and ready for 
action by the Senate. 

The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs will meet tomorrow, which is its 
regular meeting day. Not all the mem- 
bers of the committee are in the city. 
One of them, the Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. Lone] has not yet returned to 
Washington. The Senator from Utah 
{Mr. WatTKins] has been in Hawaii. Of 
course, Hawaii is also under the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee. Therefore it 
would be quite impossible to expect the 
committee to act upon the tidelands 
problem at its meeting tomorrow. 

I want the Senator from Texas to 
know that it is the purpose of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs to ask in this session, as 
he did in the last session upon numerous 
occasions, that a day certain shall be set 
down for committee action upon the 
tidelands problem. 

I make the statement merely because I 
want to be clearly understood upon the 
record that the submission of a resolu- 
tion to discharge the committee does not 
imply any lack of diligence on the part 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Wyo- 
ming whether it is not correct to say that 
every time the problem comes to the at- 
tention of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs it is necessary for the 
committee to refer to the Department of 
Justice and to: the Department of the 
Interior the amendments and proposals 
which are made, in order to determine 
whether the Departments are in agree- 
ment with the interim arrangement now 
in effect at Long Beach and elsewhere 
for the production of oil. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Whether it is nec- 
essary or not, it is the usual procedure 
to do so, because all members of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs desire to know what the point of 
view of the Government departments 
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having jurisdiction is with respect to 
any new amendments which are pre- 
sented. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I may say to the 
Senator from Wyoming that new mate- 
rial continues to be received. Within 
the last few weeks I have received what 
purports to be an audit of the accounts 
of the Long Beach Oil Development Co. 
I am not able to ascertain whether it is a 
true copy. If it is a true copy it may 
make very interesting reading, and per- 
haps we ought to look further into the 
matter to see whether all the money now 
being received is being impounded, or 
whether the moneys are being set aside 
for the purposes prescribed. I merely 
point out that it is a matter which re- 
quires a great deal of delicate and careful 
consideration before we come to a final 
conclusion. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
New Mexico has conferred with the 
chairman of the committee on the sub- 
ject. It is far reaching in its implica- 
tions, and is further evidence of the com- 
plex character of the issue, and, I think, 
of the desirability of enacting an interim 
bill, so that the oil companies can op- 
erate, the oil workers can have employ- 
ment, the drilling rigs can be set in mo- 
tion, and the oil can be extracted from 
submerged land. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I certainly agree 
with the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I am 
making no charge against the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. How- 
ever, the Senator from Wyoming has ex- 
plainec. very fully why they cannot act. 
They have been having a great many 
bills before them, They have not acted. 
I hope they will act. However, the ob- 
ject of my motion is to get that bill be- 
fore the Senate and secure some action. 
The bill passed this body once. It passed 
the House of Representatives twice. I 
want to get it before the Senate, so that 
some action can be obtained on it. 

I thank the Senator very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will lie over, under the rule. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

The resolution (S. Res. 247), submitted 
by Mr. CONNALLY, was ordered to lie 
over, under the rule. 





TEMPORARY FREE IMPORTATION OF 
ZINC—AMENDMENT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, last 
year there was introduced in the House 
of Representatives—and I address my 
remarks particularly to the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEorcE]—a bill by Repre- 
sentative DoucHTon, House bill 5448, 
which would provide for the temporary 
free importation of zinc, as an emer- 
gency measure. When the bill was 
drawn there was some inadvertence in 
the language, so that in part, at least, 
it would defeat the real purpose ef the 
bill. 
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The bill provided that— 


The import duties imposed under para- 
graphs 393 and 394 of title I of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 * * * shall be suspended. 


The bill states that, besides zinc ores 
and slab zinc, all zinc products and zinc 
scrap shall be affected. There is no 
shortage of zinc products that could not 
be remedied by additional concentrates 
for our domestic smelters. The free im- 
portation of zine products would ad- 
versely affect the result desired by the 
introduction of the bill. Foreign sources 
would prefer to ship in the products, and 
the low rates of imports of zinc ores 
would be further curtailed. 

I have conferred with the Department 
of the Interior in connection with the 
subject. 

The bill is now pending on the calen- 
dar. When it was called up last year 
there was objection because it went so 
far as to include all kinds of products 
rather than simply ores and concen- 
trates. 

I very respectfully invite the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia to the 
matter, because it is a question for the 
consideration of his committee. 

Mr. President, I submit an amendment 
intended to be proposed by me to the 
bill (H. R. 5448) to provide for the tem- 
porary free importation of zinc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received and printed, and 
will lie on the table. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to say that I do not know what 
the purport of the amendment is, but 
I am most anxious to have the bill, in 
fact, the two bills, with reference to 
lead and zinc, taken up for consideration 
after the action on the pending measure 
is completed. I should be very glad to 
examine the amendment referred to and 
to bring it to the attention of the com- 
mittee on next Thursday morning, 


COMMISSION TO STUDY RELATIONS WITH 
OTHER NORTH ATLANTIC NATIONS— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 
Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, the 

bill clerk is having printed a corrected 

copy, a star copy, of Senate bill 2269 

to create a Commission To Study Rela- 

tions Between the United States and 

Other North Atlantic Nations. Inas- 

much as the bill is being reprinted, I 

ask unanimous consent that there be 

included in the list of sponsors of the 
bill the names of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS] and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Moopy]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings. ) 

XCVIII—8 
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TREATY OF AMITY AND ECONOMIC RELA- 
TIONS WITH ETHIOPIA—REMOVAL OF 
INJUNCTION OF SECRECY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. As in execu- 
tive session, the Chair lays before the 
Senate Executive F, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, second session, a treaty of amity 
and economic relations between the 
United States of America and Ethiopia, 
together with two exchanges of notes re- 
lating thereto, signed at Addis Ababa on 
September 7, 1951. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, as 
in executive session, I move that the 
injunction of secrecy be removed from 
the treaty, and that the treaty, together 
with the President’s message, be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, and that the President’s message 
be printed in the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
itis so ordered. 

The President’s message, together 
with the treaty, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and the 
President’s message is as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith a treaty of amity 
and economic relations between the 
United States of America and Ethiopia, 
together with two exchanges of notes 
relating thereto, signed at Addis Ababa 
on September 7, 1951. 

I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, the report by the Secretary 
of State with respect to the treaty. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE Howse, January 14, 1952. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secre- 
tary of State; (2) treaty of amity and 
economic relations, and two exchanges 
of notes, signed to Addis Ababa Septem- 
ber 7, 1951.) 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. O’MAHONEY: 

Address entitled “Problem of a Defense 
Economy: Pressure Groups Versus Social 
Justice,” delivered by him in Boston, Mass., 
December 29, 1951, at a meeting of the Cath- 
Olic Economic Association, 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Address delivered by him at the silver an- 
niversary dinner of the Rotary Club of Bed- 
ford, Pa., on October 29, 1951. 

Newspaper release issued by him under 
date of October 23, 1951, dealing with an 
address delivered by him before the national 
convention of the Military Order of the 
World Wars at Valley Forge Military Acad- 
emy. 

Newspaper release issued by him under 
date of October 24, 1951, dealing with an 
address delivered by him at the annual con- 
ference of the National Guard Association 
of the United States. 

Article entitled “Cloud Lifts After 4 Years 
for Cleared G-Girl—Now She Can Shop 
Around for a Husband,” written by Robert 
Roth, and published in a recent issue of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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By Mr. GILLETTE: 

Article entitled “Last Call for Sanity” dis- 
cussing universal military training, written 
by Alonzo F. Myers, and published in the 
Progressive for January 1952. 

By Mr. SMITH of North Carolina: 

Article entitled “Dunn, N. C., Named Model 
OPS Town,” written by Bryan Haislip, and 
published in the Washington Post of Janu- 
ary 13, 1952. 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

Editorial entitled “How Much Government 
Will We Manage and Support?” published in 
the Kansas Government Journal of January 
1952. 

Article by George Sokolsky dealing with 
the European situation as it relates to our 
defense activities, published in the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald of January 14, 1952. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Editorial entitled “The AMA on Health,” 
published in the Washington Post of Janu- 
ary 8, 1952. 

By Mr. THYE: ‘a 

Article entitled “The Moral Strength of 
Capitalism,” written by David Lawrence and 
published in the United States News and 
World Report of January 11, 1952. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Memorandum. and editorials dealing with 
the proposed construction of an all-Canadian 
St. Lawrence seaway project. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR O’CONOR 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the Senate for 1 minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I note with great regret that my 
senior colleague, Hon. HERBERT O’Conor, 
has determined not to run for reelection. 
While, as Senators know, he is a Demo- 
crat and I am a Republican, I am never- 
theless compelled to say that in my 
opinion he has done an excellent job 
during his service in the Senate, and that 
our State and the people of the country 
generally will lose a good legislator at 
the end of the present session. 

I wish him every success which I 
know he will have. He has been com- 
pletely honest and fearless in the dis- 
charge of his duty as a Member of this 
great body, and I know that all Senators 
share with me regret upon his leaving. 


HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1976) to provide for home 
rule in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken 
Anderson 
Bennett 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Butler, Md. 
Butler, Nebr, 
Cain 
Capehart 
Carlson 
Case 
Chavez 
Clements 


Connally 
Cordon 
Dirksen 
Douglas 
Duff 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Frear 
George 
Gillette 


Green 
Hayden 
Hendrickson 
Hennings 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Hoey 

Holland 
Humphrey 
Hunt 

Ives 

Jenner 
Johnson, Colo. 
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Johnson, Tex. McKellar 
Johnston, S.C. McMahon 
Kefauver Millikin 
Kem Monroney 
Kilgore Moody 
Knowland Morse 
Langer Neely 
Lehman Nixon 
Magnuson O'Mahoney 
Malone Pastore 
Martin 
Maybank 
McCarthy Saltonstall 
McC'ellan Schoeppel 
McFarland Seaton 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Benton], the Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. Futsricnt], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. Murray], and the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. O’Conok] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], the Senator from Vermont 
{Mr. FLANDERS], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MvnptT] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. WaTKIns] 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
unfinished business is Senate bill 1976, 
introduced by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] and other Senators 
to provide home rule for the District of 
Columbia. Senate bill 1976 proposes to 
redeem the pledges made by the Repub- 
lican and Democratic Party platforms, 
to extend the right of suffrage and self- 
government to the residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Approximately 850,- 
000 Americans, living at the seat of 
Government of our country, are pres- 
ently denied the democratic privileges 
which we seek to develop and extend to 
all the people of the world. Why should 
not those 850,000 Americans enjoy the 
benefit of our system of government, and 
of rights given to all other Americans 
under the Constitution of the United 
States? Why should the people of the 
District be deprived of control over their 
own local affairs? 

This measure represents a reconcilia- 
tion of the divergent views of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican members of the 
Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia. It is in no sense a partisan 
measure. It is principally sponsored by 
the ranking Republican member of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. CasE]. Joined with him 
are 21 other Senators, from both parties, 
and representing all sections of the 
country. 


Smathers 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, N. J. 
Smith, N.C. 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Taft 

Thye 

Tobey 
Underwood 
Welker 
Wiley 
Williams 


Robertson 
Russell 
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In the first session of the present Con- 
gress there was introduced substantially 
the same bill which passed the Senaie 
in the last Congress, which was known 
as the Taft-Kefauver bill. That bill was 
brought up in the Senate District Com- 
mittee early in the last session, and be- 
cause of a tie vote of 6 to 6, it was not 
reported. 

At that time the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] had another proposal 
pending, in the form of a bill. There 
were consultations among the distin- 
guished chairman of our committee, the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELy], 
the Senator from South Dakota, and my- 
self. The Senator from West Virginia, 
who has repeatedly demonstrated his 
fervent interest in this matter, and the 
Senator from South Dakota who has 
shown a real devotion to the interests of 
the people of the District worked ardu- 
ously and contributed largely to the 
final result. Together with Mr. Van 
Arkel, the counsel of the Senate District 
Committee, and Mr. Albrook, represent- 
ing the minority, we undertook to work 
out a reconciliation of the differences be- 
tween the two versions which were pre- 
sented, for the purpose of arriving at a 
bill which could be reported from the 
Senate District Committee, and which 
would give the people of the District of 
Columbia substantial home rule and the 
right of suffrage. 

The bill which is now before the Sen- 
ate is in some respects, I think, an im- 
provement over the original Kefauver- 
Taft bill, which was passed at the last 
Congress. There is little to be gained by 
discussing the question whether it is bet- 
ter to have a council-manager form of 
government, as was proposed in the Taft- 
Kefauver bill, or a mayor with a council, 
as provided in Senate bill 1976. It is not 
important to discuss whether members 
of the council should be elected at large, 
as was provided in the bill we had before 
us in the previous session, or whether 
they should be elected from districts 
within the city. 

There are other differences between 
the two bills which may be pointed out 
later. The important thing is that we 


should enact an effective measure to ~ 


enable the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia to have suffrage and home rule. 
There were some parts of the other bill 
which I preferred, but this is no time for 
depriving the people of the District of 
Columbia of suffrage because of some 
minor difference of opinion. It is time 
to reconcile differences and to recognize 
the larger issue, namely, that we must 
not continue to deprive the people of the 
District of Columbia of rights enjoyed by 
other Americans, rights which are fun- 
damental to American citizenship. 

I congratulate Mr. Van Arkel and Mr. 
Albrook, for their part in reconciling dif- 
ferences and bringing forth a bill upon 
which Republicans and Democrats on the 
District of Columbia Committee could 
agree. 

The scheme of this bill is simple. It 
would give the District of Columbia a 
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form of government largely similar to 
that previously extended to the Terri- 
tories of the United States. The Terri- 
torial forms of government have worked 
well. Congress rarely has to trouble it- 
self with the legislative problems of the 
various Territories. Enactments of the 
Territorial legislatures are filed with the 
committees of Congress; but, during the 
13 years I have been a Member of Con- 
gress, I cannot remember when any 
legislative enactment adcpted by a Ter- 
ritorial legislature has been upset by the 
Congress of the United States, although 
we have the right to amend, to nullify, 
or to change any legislative enactments 
by the Territories. 

The bill provides for a mayor, to be ap- 
pointed by the President for a 4-year 
term, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. It recognizes the interest of 
the District residents in the conduct of 
their own affairs, by creating 3 classes 
of elective officials. The first is a coun- 
cil of 15 members, 3 to be elected from 
each of 5 wards by voting at large. 
The District council is to be entrusted 
with the legislative authority over Dis- 
trict affairs now exercised by the Con- 
gress. 

Second, the bill would create an elec- 
tive Board of Education of five members, 
one from each ward, to be elected at 
large. This board would assume the 
functions of the present appointive 
Board of Education. 

Third, the residents of the District 
would be entitled to elect a District dele- 
gate, who would have the powers in the 
House of Representatives normally exer- 
cised by Territorial delegates. This is a 
provision in the bill which was not in- 
cluded in the Kefauver-Taft bill, be- 
cause it was our feeling at that time that 
the matter of representation in Congress 
should be handled as a separate matter. 
I have always favored a nonvoting Dis- 
trict delegate, pending the time when the 
people of the District are to have na- 
tional representation in the Congress, 
which would recessitate a constitutional 
amendment. I believe that should be the 
next order of business, after the home 
rule bill is put into effect. 

Those of us who have served in the 
House of Representatives, as well as 
Members of the Senate who have had 
contact with the distinguished delegates 
from Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico 
know that they perform a very excellent 
function in interpreting to the Congress 
the needs and problems, the aims and 
ambitions of the people of the Terri- 
tories which they represent. The Terri- 
tories have always sent men of fine, out- 
standing ability to be their Territorial 
delegates. I believe that a very impor- 
tant part of this bill—and I am glad it 
has been included in the bill—is the pro- 
vision for a nonvoting delegate. That 
provision alone will certainly relieve 
Members of the House and Senate of the 
burden of much work. 

The bill provides a system of checks 
and balances appropriate to so important 
a metropolis. The mayor may veto acts 
of the District Council, and the District 
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Council, by a vote of two-thirds of its 
members, may override such veto. The 
bill makes no changes in the judicial 
branch of the District government. 

Careful safeguards are contained in 
the bill to protect the financial status of 
the District. Long-term borrowing may 
not exceed 5 percent of the valuation of 
assessed property in the District of 
Columbia. Moreover, bonds may be is- 
sued only upon a favorable vote of a 
referendum of District voters. Short- 
term borrowing is limited to 5 percent 
of appropriations for any current fiscal 
year, in the absence of unappropriated 
available revenues, or 20 percent in an- 
ticipation of revenues for any current 
fiscal year. 

In contrast with other recent bills 
providing for District home rule, this bill 
does not change the District government 
organization below the top level. It does, 
however, give the District government 
the power to reorganize itself. 

In the Taft-Kefauver bill of the past 
session there was provided a detailed 
reorganization of the government of the 
District of Columbia, and of the 120-odd 
departments and agencies with overlap- 
ping jurisdiction. They were abolished, 
and there was set up a system of 10 
functional departments, with all of the 
work and functions of the government 
of the District grouped under the 10 
departments. The reorganization was 
carefully worked out. I felt that it was 
a good program. There was not much 
objection to it. However, in the pend- 
ing bill detailed reorganization is 
omitted, the feeling being that the new 
council ought to agree upon its own re- 
organization, and work it out after it 
has been functioning. It is a matter 
of a difference of opinion. However, it 
is important at this time to give sub- 
stantial suffrage and home rule to the 
people of the District, and I am willing 
to go along with any compromise, or 
to abandon any particular idea I may 
have had, in order to provide substan- 
tially what the people of the District 
of Columbia are entitled to have. 

The constitutionality of this bill is not 
open to real question. As I have said, 
the form of the proposed government 
is based on the Territorial model. His- 
tory and judicial decision uphold the 
delegation of legislative authority to Ter- 
ritorial legislatures. What Congress can 
do in creating governments for Terri- 
tories, it can do for the District. Al- 
though this point has never come di- 
rectly before the Supreme Court for de- 
cision, this, in effect, is the position of 
the Court as expressed in the last opin- 
ion which touched on the subject—Binns 
v. United States (194 U. S. 486, 491). 
Congressional committees studying Dis- 
trict home rule have received the opin- 
ions of many authorities on the consti- 
tutionality of various proposed forms for 
the delegation of authority. A few 
doubts were expressed as to previous 
proposals for delegating general legis- 
lative authority subject to a veto by one 
or both Houses of Congress. The opin- 
ion that a full delegation would be con- 
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stitutional was, however, practically 
unanimous. Even the general counsel 
of the Washington Board of Trade, the 
arch enemy of all home-rule legislation, 
gave an opinion in 1948 that such a type 
of delegation would be proper. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the 
fact—as was so well pointed out in the 
editorial entitled “Give Us Home Rule,” 
published in today’s issue of the Wash- 
ington Post—that it was recognized in 
Madison’s remarks, during the Consti- 
tutional Convention, that nothing in the 
Constitution would be construed to pre- 
vent the people of the District of Colum- 
bia from having a local legislature. The 
editorial states further: 


But more conclusive are the facts that 
the local governments of Georgetown and 
Alexandria (then in the District) continued 
to function after the District became the 
seat of the Federal Government and that 
Congress gave the new municipality of Wash- 
ington an elected government which lasted 
in one form or another until 1874. What 
was constitutional from 1800 to 1874 has 
not become unconstitutional now. On the 
contrary, the wide experience of Congress 
with Territorial government in more recent 
years has pointed the way for delegation of 
broader powers to a District home-rule gov- 
ernment, and we are glad that the Kefauver- 
Case bill has taken advantage of this fact. 


Of course, under the bill Congress re- 
tains the ultimate legislative authority, 
both in the Territories and in the Dis- 
trict. Thus, it will have the power to 
step in at any time and pass laws for 
the District which may even reverse ac- 
tion previously taken by the District 
government. This power Congress can- 
not relinquish, except by constitutional 
amendment; and to make the situation 
clear, the bill expressly reserves it. This 
authority is the immutable guaranty of 
the protection of the Federal interest in 
the Nation’s Capital. 

I also point out, Mr. President, that 
under the Kefauver-Taft bill, the par- 
ticular interest of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the District of Columbia was 
recognized and protected by two mem- 
bers of the council, appointed by the 
President of the United States, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

Under the Case bill, the Federal inter- 
est is recognized by the appointment by 
the President of a mayor for a term of 4 
years, who would be the titular head of 
the District of Columbia government, 
and who would be appointed by the Pres- 
ident with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The mayor would have the right 
to veto actions of the 15-man council, 
and his veto could be overridden by a 
two-thirds’ majority, or by the vote of 
10 members of the council. 

At the same time, the existence of this 
power does not negate the home-rule 
character of the bill. It is similar to 
that which most States have in relation 
to their municipalities. It is the same 
power which Congress retains in rela- 
tion to Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
Opponents of the bill have seized on this 
point to claim that it will destroy the 
effectiveness of legislation adopted by 
the District government; in particular, 
that it means that a District bond issue 
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could be repudiated by Congress at any 
time; and that District bonds will, there- 
fore, be unmarketable. 

In the first place, this seems a rather 
fanciful argument. It is hard to imagine 
why Congress should wish to destroy 
the credit of one of its agencies by re- 
pudiating bonds legally issued. I know 
of no precedent for such action by Con- 
gress, 

In the second place, such repudiation 
would undoubtedly subject the United 
States to suit in the same way that a 
congressional repudiation of Housing 
Authority bonds would. 

Mr. President, I also point out that 
under authority granted to govern- 
mental corporations by acts of Congress, 
such as to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and many other authorities and 
corporations, which have been created 
by Congress, and which have issued 
bonds, Congress could change the law, 
and could conceivably repudiate such 
bonds. However, it has never happened. 
Such bonds have always had a very 
good market. 

In the third place, if there were any 
validity to the argument, one would ex- 
pect the Territories, which are in the 
same position as the District would be, 
to have difficulty in marketing their 
bonds. What is the record? The report 
of the treasurer of Puerto Rico for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, gives 
the answer. During that year the gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico sold $18,000,000 
worth of bonds, and the bulk of the 
bonds were sold in the continental 
United States. The average rate of in- 
terest paid on those bonds was 1.94 per- 
cent. Thus it is evident that the bond- 
buying public is not scared by the theo- 
retical possibility of congressional revo- 
cation. 

The local opposition to the bill is 
largely centered in the Washington 
Board of Trade, an affluent and vocal, 
but extremely limited, organization. 
The vast majority of Washington resi- 
dents are in favor of home rule as they 
are in favor of self-government and the 
right to vote in all parts of the United 
States. Seventy percent of the 170,000 
votes cast in a 1946 plebiscite favored 
home rule. A professional poll con- 
ducted by the Washington Post among 
representative Washingtonians in De- 
cember 1947 resulted in a similar 170- 
percent vote in favor of home rule. 
Local organizations with far wider cov- 
erage than the Board of Trade have 
again and again gone on record in favor 
of home rule. The Federation of Citi- 
zens Associations, with 70 percent mem- 
ber associations from every neighbor- 
hood in the District, has repeatedly en- 
dorsed the proposal. The Federation of 
Churches, the District of Columbia Fed- 
eration of Women’s Groups, the District 
of Columbia League of Women Voters, 
and the local organization of the Young 
Republicans, the Young Democrats, the 
American Federation of Labor, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, the 
American Veterans of World War IT, and 
numerous other local groups, are united 
in seeking home rule for the District. 
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Mr. President, during the 3 years that 
I have had the pleasure of serving on 
the Senate Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I have noted the enthusi- 
asm with which representatives of these 
organizations and citizens generally come 
before the committee and, in the face 
of discouragement, seek again and again 
the right to vote and the right of local 
self-government. This is certainly per- 
suasive that the great, intelligent citi- 
zenship of the District of Columbia not 
only actively and strongly want home 
rule and suffrage, but they will make a 
great and a fine success of it if they 
have the opportunity. The people of 
the District of Columbia on the average 
have a high degree of intelligence; they 
have ability, and they will make democ- 
racy work well here in the District of 
Columbia if they are given the oppor- 
tunity. 

Home rule for the District of Colum- 
bia has national support also. In ad- 
dition to the planks in the platforms of 
the two major parties, this is indicated 
by a 1948 Gallup poll in which 77 per- 
cent of the American public was re- 
ported as favoring District home rule. 
Mr. President, it is time that we took 
some action to carry out this plank of 
the two major political parties. Over a 
period of many years the people of the 
District of Columbia have been promised 
home rule and suffrage in one form or 
another by the platforms of our two 
great, national political parties. The 
representatives of those parties in the 
District of Columbia have urged and 
pleaded and petitioned the Members of 
Congress to carry out those planks in the 
party platforms. I hope that here in 
the Senate on this occasion we shall 
validify those planks of the platforms 
which were adopted by both of our great 
political parties. 

Mr. President, included among the na- 
tional organizations which also are giv- 
ing their endorsement to the move for 
home rule in the District of Columbia 
are the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, The American Association of 
University Women, the League of Women 
Voters, the American Veterans of World 
War II, and others. 

As can be seen from this example, the 
opposition, such as it is, has been grasp- 
ing at straws to criticize the bill. One 
specious argument which often is made 
is based on the desire for national rep- 
resentation. It runs like this: “Home 
rule will not give the District the full 
rights of self-government. It must also 
have representation in Congress and the 
right to participate in presidential elec- 
tions. Therefore, the District should 
have home rule only when it also gets 
national representation.’’ Since national 
representation requires a constitutional 
amendment, Mr. President, acceptance 
of this proposition will postpone home 
rule indefinitely. That is its purpose. 
The persons who voice this argument 
have never attempted to explain why 
it is better to have no meat if you can- 
not have dessert, and of course there is 
no explanation. It is their aim to re- 
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peat this argument so often that, like 
Hitler’s big lie, it finally wins uncritical 
acceptance. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the his- 
tory of our Territories which finally have 
achieved national representation shows 
that national representation has always 
come after the Territory has had home 
rule and a Territorial government. 
First, after the Territories have obtained 
home rule and after they have estab- 
lished a Territorial government, they 
have shown that they can govern them- 
selves, and that they can vote intelli- 
gently. They have built themselves into 
self-governing Territories, and then have 
applied for statehood, under which they 
have obtained national representation 
and the right to vote in Presidential 
elections. That is the course which was 
followed in the case of all the States 
which were admitted after the first 13; 
and that is the course which will have 
to be followed by the District of Co- 
lumbia if it ever obtains national repre- 
sentation, which I very much hope will 
be obtained some day. 

Mr. President, the pending bill will 
remedy a flagrant injustice now imposed 
upon almost a million of our fellow 
citizens. For almost 75 years they have 
been without those elementary civil 
rights which our Nation affords to all, 
except those who are mentally incompe- 
tent or have been convicted of a felony. 
The citizens of the District pay taxes, 
but they have no voice in the decision 
of their problems. 

The total number of persons who live 
in the District of Columbia is greater 
than the combined populations of the 
States of Montana, Nevada, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, and perhaps one other State. 
What a great pity it is that the situation 
of the residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia has for so long a time remained 
unremedied, insofar as concerns the ele- 
mental rights which are provided in the 
pending bill. 

Mr. President, this great city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., should stand as a model 
for democracy throughout the world. 
The pending bill will achieve that ob- 
jective. Let me state that this bill has 
a most important bearing upon our in- 
ternational affairs. Washington, D. C., 
is the only Capital City in the free worid 
in which the people have no right to 
vote and no right of self-government. 
Through the course of events the United 
States is standing as the greatest democ- 
racy in the world. Not only must we 
make democracy work in our own coun- 
try, but we must persuade the other 
democratic peoples that it is in their in- 
terest to follow the course we are follow- 
ing. There is no way by which we can 
avoid the position in which we have been 
placed. We did not seek it; we did not 
choose it; but there is no other country 
to lead. If democracy in the world is 
going to be successful, if world war III 
is to be prevented, that result will be 
achieved largely through the leadership 
of the people of the United States of 
America. 

It is most necessary that we have 
sufficient arms and armaments in order 
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to be able to protect ourselves, and it is 
most necessary that we join with other 
nations in building our defenses against 
the threat of Communist aggression. I 
have voted for all those programs, and 
we have our shoulders to the wheel 
in making munitions of war for our 
protection. But, in addition to that, I 
have the firm conviction that over the 
long pull and in the long run, if our 
leadership is to be successful, it must de- 
pend not alone on military might, but 
also on political and moral and economic 
leadership. Our great job is to convince 
the tens of millions of neutral people in 
the world, and even eventually to get a 
persuasive message to the plain people 
behind the iron curtain, that democracy 
is the best way by which they can attain 
their legitimate aspirations for better 
opportunities, better homes, better eco- 
nomic chances, and a real measure of lib- 
erty. I believe that the fact that we have 
not given the people of the District of 
Columbia, the 850,000 people who live 
here, the right of self-government and 
the right of suffrage has not helped our 
cause and our position of leadership in 
the world. What a strong argument it 
would be for a working democracy if we 
could show that democracy works so well 
that we wish to extend it to the people 
who live in the District of Columbia. 
That would have an excellent result in 
helping us to win the minds of men all 
over the world. 

Last of all, it has always been so, but 
it is more true today than it has been in 
the past, the Members of the House of 
Representatives and the Members of the 
Senate are sorely pressed for time in 
which to consider the many serious prob- 
lems and proposals confronting them on 
the economic front and the great and 
difficult problems affecting our relations 
in international affairs, all of which 
come before us today with increasing 
rapidity and increasing importance. We 
simply do not have sufficient time to give 
to the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Congress is not a satisfactory 
group to serve as a substitute for local 
self-government; and, with all the pres- 
ent problems we have before us, we 
simply cannot give to District of Colum- 
bia legislation the time it deserves. All 
of us know that it does not help our 
standing in our own districts or our own 
States to serve on the District of Colum- 
bia committees. We know that the prob- 
lems coming before us from our own 
States must be attended to first. Yet we 
have been holding on to jurisdiction and 
control of the government of the District 
of Columbia, although we are unable or 
unwilling to give it the time it deserves. 

For all these reasons, Mr. President, I 
hope that the minute details and argu- 
ments in regard to this provision or that 
provision of the pending proposal may be 
considered in the light of the over-all 
prevailing need to make a start in bring- 
ing about suffrage and home rule for the 
District of Columbia. Each one of us 
has his theories in regard to which sys- 
tem or which method of government is 
the best. All kinds of arguments along 
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that line can be presented. However, 
the important thing is to make a start 
in providing home rule for the District 
of Columbia. The people of the District 
of Columbia are willing to have home 
rule, and they want to make a success of 
it. 

After home rule is provided for the 
people of the District of Columbia, if it is 
found that certain provisions do not 
work well, they can be improved in the 
light of experience. Provisions can be 
changed in order to bring them into line 
with what experience teaches us to be 
best. 

So, Mr. President, I believe that we owe 
it to ourselves, we owe it to the people of 
the District of Columbia and the people 
of the United States of America, we owe 
it to our great American institutions and 
principles, and we owe it as a message of 
cheer to other peoples who wish to em- 
brace the democratic cause, to pass this 
bill and do what we can to give home 
rule and suffrage to the people of the 
District of Columbia. 

I now yield the floor. 


ACTION OF HUNGARY IN THE CASE OF 
CERTAIN AMERICAN FLIERS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp as part of my 
remarks a letter addressed by me to the 
President of the United States under 
date of January 10, 1952, dealing with 
the holding for ransom of four American 
fliers, which resulted in the final pay- 
ment of the extortion, in which letter I 
made certain suggestions regarding the 
cutting off of trade with Hungary as a 
result of that occurrence; also a State 
Department relezse dated December 26, 
1951, another dated December 28, 1951, 
and a final one dated December 29, 1951; 
together with certain figures I have re- 
cently secured from the Department of 
Commerce showing the exports to and 
the imports from Hungary which trade, 
if my recommendation to the President 
were followed, would be cut off. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
State Department releases, and Com- 
merce Department figures were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

JANUARY 10, 1952. 
Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President, United States of America, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: On November 19 an 
American plane was off course and its four 
occupants were seized by the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment. Subsequently, the four United 
States airmen were tried by the Government 
of Hungary and were convicted of violating 
the Hungarian frontier. The airmen were 
filed $30,000 each which was paid by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to Hungary. 

As a retaliatory measure, this country or- 
dered the closing of two Hungarian con- 
sulates in this country and instructions have 
been issued forbidding the travel of American 
citizens in Hungary. 

This latest act is only one of a series of 
indignities which the Communist-dominated 
governments have perpetrated on the United 
States, and if the actions of blackmailers (in- 


ternational or otherwise) run true to form, 
the actions will continue until such time 
as they are made to realize that they will be 
made to suffer the consequences. 

If we recall the cases of Robert Vogeler 
and William Oatis, the ransom demands 
made by the Chinese Communists on the 
Chinese Americans of this country and the 
more than 30 American citizens which the 
Chinese Communist Government are holding 
as hostages at the present time, it must be 
amply clear that the steps which this Gov- 
ernment has taken in the past have not been 
a sufficient warning that we will insist on 
protecting our citizens under the rules of 
international law and common decency. 

I would recommend that the Department 
of State be immediately instructed to advise 
the Government of Hungary that section 5 
of Public Law 50, Eighty-second Congress, 
“an act to extend the authority of the Presi- 
dent to enter into trade agreements under 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and for other purposes,” will be 
immediately implemented by withdrawing 
all reductions in any rate of duty which has 
been granted. Since there is no question 
but that the Government of Hungary is dom- 
inated or controlled by the world Com- 
munist movement, there are no reasonable 
grounds why such action could not and 
should not be immediately taken. 

In addition to the above, I also recom- 
mend that the Department of State and/or 
the Department of Commerce be immedi- 
ately instructed to withhold all export 
licenses to Hungary. it 

As the third and final step I recommend 
that diplomatic representatives be with- 
drawn from Hungary and that the United 
States take the necessary action to withdraw 
our recognition from that country. 

I am firmly convinced that if this country 
takes sufficiently strong action to impress 
upon Communist-dominated countries that 
they will be held strictly accountable for 
their illegal acts, that such illegal acts will 
not occur in the future. However, if they 
are allowed to successfully pursue their acts 
of extortion, their appetite will become more 
difficult to satisfy and their demands will 
increase. Certainly the reaction of the 
American people indicates that they are 
seriously disturbed. The official State De- 
partment action of closing the two Hun- 
garian consulates and restricting Americans 
travel in Hungary cannot be considered as 
anything but a slap on the wrist since all 
of the Hungarian business can be transacted 
through their Legation in Washington, D. C., 
and few, if any, American citizens avail 
themselves of the privilege of traveling in 
Hungary. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND. 


DEcEMBER 26, 1951. 

Since the United States Air Force plane 
was forced down in Hungary on November 
19, it has been the constant and urgent en- 
deavor of the United States Government to 
obtain the release and return of the four 
United States Air Force flyers. The an- 
nouncement on December 23 of their trial 
by a Hungarian military court and the 
assessment against them of fines or 3 months 
in jail created a new situation. It remains 
the primary policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment to seek their release. 

The American Chargé d’Affaires in Buda- 
pest has since December 24 had three meet- 
ings with officials of the Hungarian Foreign 
Office in connection with the release of the 
flyers. Under instructions he has indicated 
that, provided the flyers are released prompt- 
ly, this Government will pay the fine imposed 
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on them. Allegedly because of the holidays, 
the Hungarian Foreign Office has been un- 
able to provide either an official copy of the 
Hungarian court record or any statement as 
to the time and manner in which the flyers 
would be released to American authorities. 


DECEMBER 28, 1951. 
STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF STATE DEAN 
ACHESON 


Every American will be relieved that the 
four American flyers are now safely in our 
hands. But underlying relief is a deep cur- 
rent of indignation over the treatment they 
have received. 

The American people are rightfully indig- 
nant. Because we value the welfare of the 
individual above all else, we have paid the 
so-called fines. But we have not paid will- 
ingly, and we state clearly, in order that 
there may be no misunderstanding of our 
attitude in the future, that our patience is 
not inexhaustible. 

In this whole performance the Budapest 
regime has ignored the basic rules of long- 
established international conduct. 

Repeated requests were made to the Hun- 
garian authorities to permit American offi- 
cials to visit the airmen. No such access was 
allowed either before trial or subsequently 
when the request was renewed. In the cir- 
cumstances, in view of the refusal of the 
Hungarian authorities to permit American 
Officials to exercise this normal right, which 
is basic to the extension of customary consu- 
lar protection to American citizens abroad, 
the United States Government will no longer 
validate the passports of American citizens 
for travel in Hungary. Furthermore, since 
the reciprocal basis of the exchange of con- 
sular privileges has been nullified by Hun- 
gary, this Government is also notifying the 
Hungarian Legation in Washington that the 
Hungarian consulates in this country, which 
are located in Cleveland and New York, 
should be closed immediately. 

Any further statement on this matter must 
await the opportunity to talk with the re- 
leased airmen. 


DECEMBER 29, 1951. 


UNitTeED STATES NOTE ON CLOSING OF HUNGARIAN 
CONSULATES 


On December 28 the United States deliv- 
ered the following note to the Hungarian 
Legation in Washington with reference to the 
detention in Hungary of four members of 
the United States Air Force: 

“DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
“Washington, December 28, 1951. 

“The Government of Hungary in this in- 
stance has again clearly failed to live up to 
the accepted standards of international prac- 
tice with regard to the right of consular offi- 
cers to exercise protective functions in behalf 
of nationals of their country. The deten- 
tion of four Americans from November 19, 
1951, to December 28, 1951, and the refusal 
by the Hungarian Government, despite re- 
peated requests of the American Chargé 
d’Affaires, to permit any access to them or 
communication with them on the part of 
American consular officers indicate that the 
Hungarian Government continues, as in pre- 
vious cases, to place serious restrictions on 
the exercise of normal consular rights by 
United States representatives in Hungary. 

“In these circumstances the Government 
of the United States is not prepared to per- 
mit the continued operation of the Hunga- 
rian consulates general in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and New York, N. Y. The Minister is accord- 
ingly informed that these offices are required 
to ceese all operations immediately and to be 
closed by midnight, December 31, 1951.” 
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United States trade with Hungary, January to June 1950 and 1951, and quarterly, July 1950 to September 1951 and October 1951, by 


Commodity Unit of quantity 


Exports, INCLUDING REEXPORTS, 


EXPORTS, UNITED STATES 
MERCHANDISE, TOTAL! 


Tallow, inedible... 
Feathers, crude 
Buckwheat---_- 
Soybean oil, edibl 
Beans, dry, ripe 
Red top grass and field seed 
Cigarettes 
Hop products 
Cotton, raw, except linters. 
Industrial lubricating oils. 
Machinery and vehicles_. 
Electrical machinery. 
Industrial machinery 
Automobile parts for replacement 
except spark plugs and leaf 
springs. 
Penicillin 


sini 
Million 
1,000 


Streptomycin 

Commodities exported for relief or 
charity. 

All other exports of United States 
merchandise. 


GENERAL Imports, TOTAL 
IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION, 


Tomato paste and tomato sauce--_- 

Paprika, ground 

eee 
Animal and products, inedible 

Furs and manufactures 


Drugs, herbs, leaves, roots, ete 
Textiles and manufactures 
Cotton manufactures 


Glass and glass products 

Clay and clay products-_-..............}-.. 

Metals and manufactures... -._.....-..]... 

Chemicals and related products 

Books, maps, pictures and other 
printed matter 

Art works and antiques 

All other imports 


1 Commodity data are exports of United States merchandise. 


2 Less than $500. 

# 48-pound bushel. 

4 42-gallon barrel. 

§ Parts for accounting machinery, $1,658. 


INCREASED UNEMPLOYMENT CAUSED BY 
ALLEGED PRODUCTION BOTTLENECKS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
take about 5 minutes of the Senate’s time 
this afternoon to read a letter addressed 
by me to the chairman of the Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, which letter I am re- 
leasing today. I desire to make a few 
brief comments at the time of the release 
of the letter. The letter reads: 


JaNvaRY 11, 1952. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 

Chairman, Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: For some time 
past I have been greatly disturbed by grow- 
ing unemployment in our country caused by 
alleged defense production bottlenecks. I 
think the matter has become so serious that 
our Preparedness Subcommittee should con- 


commodity groups and principal commodities 


[Value in thousands of dollars] 
January to June 
Value 


Quantity 1950 


1951 Third 


Fourth 


Quarterly value 


Total 
January 
to Octo- 
ber 1951 


October 


1951 1951 


First Second 








12 
3 


¢ Nylon hosiery, women’s and children’s, $4,800 (600 dozen pairs). 


7 Lamb and sheep, dressed or dyed $283, and other fur manufactures, $200. 
® Women’s jewelry, except gold or platinum, $10,475, 

® Commodity data are imports for consumption. 

% Includes cordials, liqueurs, kirschwasser, and ratafia, $5,834, 


duct an investigation into this matter at 
once. 

I have in mind not only the very critical 
unemployment situation which is develop- 
ing in Detroit and other automobile and 
civilian machinery manufacturing centers, 
but I have also in mind the growing unem- 
ployment in many smaller population centers 
where the economic health of the day-by- 
day economy is dependent upon full employ- 
ment in the many small manufacturing 
plants located in the many small towns of 
the United States. 

I am afraid it is true that those in charge 
of our defense production program have not 
been paying enough attention to the pro- 
duction problems of small plants in our 
country. For instance, it appears that in 
letting large defense contracts to large com- 
panies they have not required the letting of 
subcontracts to small concerns for part of 
the work, thus assuring not only a speeding 
up of the production of the defense goods 


needed but also guaranteeing a greater sta- 
bility of employment across the country. 

In my recent trip through the western 
part of the United States I ran into a great 
amount of dissatisfaction with the way de- 
fense contracts are being handled, the charge 
being made frequently that many smail 
machine shops and other manufacturing 
plants are being squeezed out of operation 
because they cannot get the necessary critical 
materials for civilian production, and at the 
same time cannot get any consideration from 
the Defense Production officials in respect 
to obtaining subcontracts on defense work. 

It seems to me that our committee owes it 
not only to these employers and the workers, 
but to the American people generally to find 
out if improvements cannot be made quickly 
in the letting of defense contracts, to the 
end that the full manpower and machine 
productive force of our country can be put to 
work on the defense program, rather than 
have a very important segment of it thrown 
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cut of work and production, as seems to be 
the trend at the present time. 

Furthermore, I think we should look into 
the allocation of critical materials as between 
civilian and defense production plants. 
Every patriotic American will certainly agree 
that defense production should come first. 
At the same time, maintaining a strong na- 
tional economy is our best defense weapon, 
and if it is true as alleged that those in 
charge of allocating critical materials are 
permitting certain powerful concerns in this 
country to hoard critical material in amounts 
far beyond what they will need in that period 
of time necessary for replacing the material 
actually used in production, then our com- 
mittee should do what it can to put a stop 
to such selfish, greedy practices. 

Likewise, I think we should look into the 
charge that our defense production authori- 
ties are not making either an efficient or a 
maximum use of existing manufacturing 
plants presently engaged in civilian produc- 
tion. We certainly should authorize the 
building of whatever new plants are needed 
to meet the defense crisis, but there can be 
no justification for the wasteful practice of 
the Government, through the device of tax 
allowances, in building manufacturing plants 
for defense production purposes if existing 
civilian plants properly utilized can do the 
job. 

The above points are only a few of the 
problems which such an investigation as I 
am proposing would lead into, and 7 think 
our committee should proceed without delay 
to conduct such an investigation. 

Therefore, I respectfully request that this 
letter be laid before the Preparedness Sub- 
committee at a meeting to be called within 
the next few days, at which time I intend to 
make a motion calling for an investigation 
along the lines I have suggested. 

Again let me congratulate you for the 
grand job you are doing as chairman of our 
committee. . 


I think it is one of the most outstanding 
records of public service being made by any 
official of our Government. 

With kind personal regards. 

Cordially, 


WAYNE Morse. 


Mr. President, I have only this addi- 
tional comment to make in regard to 
the subject matter of the letter: I am 
perfectly aware of the fact that the pub- 
lic is a little confused in these days as 
to whether the statements which ema- 
nate from the Pentagon Building con- 
cerning the slowness of production, or 
the statements emanating from Mr. 
Wilson’s office, in the terms of the al- 
leged miracle being performed in pro- 
duction, are accurate. As a member of 
the Armed Services Committee, it is not 
necessary for anyone to tell me what 
the situation is in regard to defense pro- 
duction, because each and every member 
of that committee, I am satisfied, knows 
it is not adequate. We are far behind 
the production point where we ought to 
be in view of the crisis which confronts 
the Nation. 

I sat for more than 2 hours this morn- 
ing listening to the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as he discussed the 
military picture of the United States, 
I am not at all interested in any juris- 
dictional dispute over production prob- 
lems between and among the depart- 
ments of the Government, but I am vi- 
tally concerned, as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, in an all-out 
production program in the area of de- 
fense necessary to meet the international 
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crisis which confronts us. We must not 
continue to be laggards in the develop- 
ment of defense production. The fact 
still remains that in months recently 
passed we have been building race tracks 
and gambling casinos in some parts of 
the country, and I would like to know 
what Mr. Wilson and his organization 
have done to stop it. 

The fact is that in the year 1952 the 
automobile industry is planning new 
models, believe it or not. I think it is 
inexcusable, Mr. President, for the auto- 
mobile industry to be talking about new 
models in a year when all the tooling 
resources of the country should be going 
into retooling plants for defense produc- 
tion. I do not know of a single make 
of automobile that could not have con- 
tinued its 1951 model for 1952. 

The sad fact is that we are still con- 
structing too many buildings with alu- 
minum faces and aluminum window cas- 
ings when there is a tremendously short 
supply of aluminum for defense produc- 
tion. If private contractors have hoard- 
ed these materials it should have been 
taken away from them for defense use. 
If we can draft boys, we can draft 
material. 

I do not know, Mr. President, what we 
have to do in this Nation to awaken all 
the American people, organized labor, 
industry, and agriculture, and all eco- 
nomic groups, to the defense posture in 
which we find ourselves. Time is run- 
ning out. When, Mr. President, we talk 
about holding a line in Korea because we 
are not in position yet to conduct the of- 
fensive we would have to conduct in 
order to win the war, we had better look 
at home to the kind of support we are 
giving the boys on that line in Korea. 

I have just about reached the exhaus- 
tion of my patience, Mr. President, in 
respect to the slowness of our defense 
production program. So far as the per- 
sons in charge of civilian and defense 
production in the country are concerned, 
it is about time that we make perfectly 
clear to them that we want full produc- 
tion for the defense and security of the 
country. It does not make one whit of 
difference to me where the economic 
shoe is going to pinch so far as the but- 
ter program of the Nation is concerned. 
The vital concern ought to be to pay 
more attention than we are paying to the 
gun program so that future generations 
of Americans will have some butter to 
eat. 

That is why I have submitted this 
letter to the very able chairman of the 
committee of which I am also a member. 
I think it should be a matter of public 
record, so I am making it a matter of 
public record today. I am satisfied that 
the chairman and the other members of 
the committee will proceed forthwith to 
conduct the kind of investigation into 
the production program, both civilian 
and military, which I think we need in 
order to knock a few heads together, 
probably both at the Pentagon level and 
at the defense mobilization level. The 
American people, as one voice, ought to 
say to the leaders of Government, “Let 
us have full production now; let us get 
On with it.” 
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NATIONAL VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
WEEK 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I be given time to make a very brief 
statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmitH of North Carolina in the chair). 
Without objection, the Senator from 
Colorado may proceed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I desire to address the Senate 
for a few minutes on an important ap- 
proaching occasion. I wish to invite the 
attention of the Senate to National VFW 
Week, which begins on January 24 and 
ends on January 31. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars was 
founded at Denver, Colo., in 1899, by 
men returning home from overseas after 
serving in the War With Spain, the 
Philippine Insurrection, and the Chi- 
nese Relief Expedition. Simultaneously, 
other groups of foreign service veterans 
were formed in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
These were merged into a consolidated 
organization in 1913, at a meeting in 
Denver, and ever since then the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars has continuei to grow 
in strength and influence, and to extend 
its usefulness in maintaining the high 
principles of patriotism and citizenship 
for which its members bore arms. 

Now this great patriotic organization 
will observe the period January 24-31, 
inclusive, as National VFW Week, and 
I consider it fitting that Members of the 
Congress join with American citizens in 
general, during this period, in voicing a 
tribute to this organization of former 
servicemen who, in wartime and on for- 
eign shores, fought to preserve American 
principles and institutions. 

The VFW observance marks a historic 
date. It was on January 24, 1776, that 
Col. Henry Knox and his intrepid band 
of patriots reached Boston, having 
brought from Fort Ticonderoga, on Lake 
Champlain, by ox sled through the snow- 
covered wilderness, the cannon, mortars, 
and howitzers which put the British to 
rout and marked a turning point in the 
Revolutionary War. Within a _ short 
time, with the aid of these much-needed 
weapons, the Revolutionary soldiers, 
most of them untrained farmers defend- 
ing their homeland from tyranny, had 
driven 8,000 British soldiers, 1,100 Loyal- 
ists, and 150 British vessels from Boston, 
completely routing Gen. William Howe’s 
redcoat forces, and liberating New Eng- 
land from British domination. The 
July 4, 1776, which we proudly celebrate, 
was a fruit of that memorable Janu- 
ary 24. 

It seems to me eminently proper and 
meritorious that this great national or- 
ganization of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, comprising more than 10,000 posts 
and a million and a quarter members, 
has thus designated for such a historic 
anniversary a special week in which to 
inform the people about its activities, 
projects, idealisms, and past achieve- 
ments. It also is natural that the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars during this period 
should expect American citizens as a 
whole to demonstrate, by special interest 
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and by sharing in the observance of Na- 
tional VFW Week programs, their appre- 
ciation of what these gallant veterans 
have done for national defense at the risk 
of their lives, and now as civilians are 
continuing to achieve for public welfare 
through their impressive organization. 

There is something especially appeal- 
ing to sentiment and logic alike in the 
idea of men coming home and in fra- 
ternal and welfare association endeavor- 
ing to preserve and perpetuate the in- 
spiration of patriotism and sacrifice 
which motivated them to fight on foreign 
shores against the enemies of our 
country. 

Only divine providence knows what 
would have been the fate of our beloved 
America, if the Americans who left the 
safety of their homes and crossed the 
seas to keep the foes of civilization far 
distant had failed in their mission. 
These men fought for American prin- 
ciples and defended American sover- 
eignty as gloriously and as effectively 
on alien soil as if the enemy had been 
repulsed at our very gates. 

They were men of many races, many 
creeds, many varieties of national an- 
cestry, but in fighting to cherish the 
heritage bequeathed to us by our found- 
ing fathers, they all were Americans, 
spiritual brothers who became in a truly 
literal sense blood brothers. In uni- 
form and fighting shoulder to shoulder 
together for a common cause which they 
knew to be a noble one, they felt no bias, 
no hatred, no suspicion of one another 
on grounds of color or religious beliefs 
or regional accents of speech. They 
were from the North and South, the East 
and West, from Alaska and sunny 
Hawaii and other sections of this tre- 
mendous melting pot we call our Amer- 
ica. And in their exalted mission to save 
American idealisms from would-be de- 
spoilers, they ignored their minor differ- 
entiations. 

Now, once again civilians in mufti, 
these men similarly discount distinctions 
of wealth, social status, vocation, and 
accidental attributes of birth and en- 
vironment, and in a unified organization 
endeavor to perpetuate the funda- 
mentals of Americanism assured by our 
Constitution for which many shed their 
blood. 

These Veterans of Foreign Wars thus 
have a particular claim upon the grati- 
tude and appreciation of other citizens, 
Through their individual posts, in all the 
48 States, our Territories, the Canal 
Zone, and even in distant lands where 
American forces are now serving, they 
are still figuratively carrying the Ameri- 
can flag. In their homé towns, these 
Veterans of Foreign Wars engage in 
many forms of community service, per- 
forming worthy deeds for the public 
good. They take an active and informed 
part in governmental affairs, and inspire 
casual citizens to do likewise. They pro- 
mote wholesome sports and other recrea- 
tion for young people. They stand and 
work for law and order. They instill in 
school pupils a lasting concept of patriot- 
ism, all the more meaningful because of 
their own patriotic wartimeservice. They 
are zealous for the proper observance of 
our Nation’s holidays and anniversaries, 
They insure proper honors for our re- 
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turning war dead and adequate care and 
marking for their graves. They partici- 
pate in worthy civic enterprises. They 
are alert against any tendencies by Gov- 
ernment officials at any level to engage 
in oppression, and they are similarly 
watchful against governmental corrup- 
tion and malfeasance. 

They have been instrumental in adop- 
tion of sound legislation, particularly to 
provide equity and justice to men now 
serving in the Korean conflict. They 
have assisted hundreds of thousands of 
veterans in securing financial and other 
benefits to which they are entitled by 
law. They have procured hospitaliza- 
tion and other medical care for service- 
men injured physically or mentally in 
combat. They have remained stead- 
fast in urging full military preparedness 
by this country to support its pleas for 
peace and world harmony, and to de- 
fend this country from aggression which 
isa continuing menace. They haye been 
militantly effective in helping to rid 
America of conspirators, saboteurs, sub- 
versive elements, and both secret and 
open enemies of the American way of 
life, and they continue to stand firmly 
against alien ideologies and agencies 
which threaten our national security. 

All in all, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, as individuals and as organized 
units, are carrying on in peacetime a 
program of public welfare fully in keep- 
ing with their wartime service under 
arms. They are maintaining the fellow- 
ship, the fraternity, the friendships, the 
memories, and association of their com- 
bat days in a spirit of brotherhood which 
itself is a potent and leavening factor 
throughout our Nation in increasing the 
effectiveness of democracy. 

Those alone are sufficient motivations 
for the maintenance and increasing 
growth of this association of veterans. 
Yet theirs is not just a social organiza- 
tion; they begin with comradeship, but 
do not stop there. They are united for 
larger purposes of civic usefulness, un- 
hampered by petty or artificial distinc- 
tions among themselves, and as they 
pause during National VFW Week to gird 
themselves for still further services to 
their country they can properly take a 
solemn pride in what they have achieved 
thus far. In truth, National VFW Week 
has existed luminously for more than a 
half century and merits continuing ob- 
servance during every week henceforth. 
Colorado is proud that Denver is the 
birthplace of this patriotic and virile 
service organization. 


THE WATER PROGRAM IN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may make 
a brief statement, which I do not think 
will take more than 5 minutes, on a sub- 
ject dealing with the water program in 
California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
those of us who represent Western 
States are extremely concerned with 
the development of our natural re- 
sources. One of those resources, with- 
out which life itself could not exist, is 
water. 


January 14 


Almost concurrently with the settling 
of the pioneers in the Western States, 
the development of water resources was 
begun, and over a period of years the 
peoples of the West have engaged in a 
water-conservation and distribution pro- 
gram, which has been necessary if the 
West was to survive as a healthy, eco- 
nomic unit. During the period of time 
that the water resources of these West- 
ern States were being developed, a sys- 
tem of water rights was developed in 
several States which are now a matter 
of State law. These State laws have 
long been recognized and have aided 
materially in the orderly development 
of the area. 

Within recent years, however, there 
has been a tendency on the part of the 
Federal Government to take action 
within the States which indicated a be- 
lief that the Federal Government was 
not necessarily bound by the State laws. 
As a result, legislation has been intro- 


. duced in Congress which would, in effect, 


place the Federal Government in the 
position of recognizing and complying 
with the State water laws. One of 
these bills, S. 18, is presently on the 
Senate Calendar awaiting action. 

Mr. President, I ask that a copy of 
Senate bill 18, Calendar No. 711, to- 
gether with the committee report with 
reference to the same, be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 18) and report (No. 755) were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That consent is 
hereby given to join the United States as 
a defendant in any suit for the adjudication 
of rights to the use of water of a river sys- 
tem or other source or for the administra- 
tion of such rights where it appears that 
the United States is the owner or is in 
the process of acquiring water rights by 
appropriation under State law by purchase, 
exchange, or otherwise and that the United 
States is a necessary party to such suit: 
Provided, That nothing in this act shall 
be construed as authorizing the joinder of 
the United States in any suit or controversy 
in the Supreme Court of the United States 
involving the right of States to the use of 
the water of any interstate stream. When 
the United States shall be a party to any such 
suit it shall be deemed to have waived any 
right to plead that the State laws are not 
applicable, or that the United States is not 
amenable thereto, by reason of the sov- 
ereignty of the United States, and the United 
States shall be subject to the judgments, 
orders, and decrees of the court having juris- 
diction, and may obtain review thereof, in 
the same manner and to the same extent 
as a private individual under like circum- 
stances: Provided, That no judgment for 
costs shall be entered against the United 
States in any such suit. Summons or other 
process in any such suit shall be served upon 
the Attorney General or his designated rep- 
resentative. 

Sec. 2. The head of every department or 
agency of the United States and of every 
corporation which is wholly owned by the 
United States shall, within 2 years from 
the effective date of this act, cause to be 
filed with the Secretary of the Interior, in 
such form and detail as he shall prescribe, a 
complete list of all claims of right to the 
use by that department, agency, or corpora- 
tion of the waters of any stream or other 
body of surface water in the United States 
for agricultural, silvicultural, horticultural, 
stock-water, municipal, domestic, industrial, 
mining, or military purposes, or the pro- 
tection, cultivation, and propagation of fish 
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and wildlife, or any other purpose involving 
a consumptive use of water, or for the pro- 
duction of hydroelectric or other power or 
energy. Said list shall be supplemented and 
revised promptly as new claims of right are 
made and existing claimns are abandoned or 
otherwise disposed of. A catalog of such 
claims shall be maintained by the Secretary 
and, except for items therein which are 
certified by the head of the claimant depart- 
ment, agency, or corporation to be of such 
importance to the national defense as to 
require secrecy, shall be open to inspection 
by the public and, subject to the same ex- 
ception, copies thereof and of items therein 
shall be furnished by the Secretary upon 
payment of the cost thereof. The Secretary 
may make rules and regulations to carry out 
the purpose of this section. 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 18) to authorize suits 
against the United States to adjudicate and 
administer water rights, having considered 
the same, reports favorably thereon, with 
amendments, and recommends that the bill, 
as amended, do pass. 


AMENDMENTS 


1. On page 1, strike out all that follows the 
colon in line 10 down to and including line 1, 
on page 2, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “Provided, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed as authorizing the 
joinder of the United States in any suit or 
controversy in the Supreme Court of the 
United States involving the right of States 
to the use of the water of any interstate 
stream. When the United States shall be a 
party to any such suit it shall be deemed to 
have waived any right to plead that the 
State laws are not applicable, or that the 
United States is not amenable thereto, by 
reason of the sovereignty of the United 
States, and the United States shall be subject 
to the judgments, orders, and decrees of the 
court having jurisdiction, and may obtain 
review thereof, in the same manner and to 
the same extent as a private individual under 
like circumstances: Provided.” 

2. At the end of the bill add the following 
new section: 

“SEc. 2. The head of every department or 
agency of the United States and of every 
corporation which is wholly owned by the 
United States shall, within 2 years from the 
effective date of this act, cause to he filed 
with the Secretary of the Interior, in such 
form and detail as he shall prescribe, a com- 
plete list of all claims of right to the use by 
that department, agency, or corporation of 
the waters of any stream or other body of 
surface water in the United States for agri- 
cultural, silvicultural, horticultural, stock- 
water, municipal, domestic, industrial, 
mining, or military purposes, or the protec- 
tion, cultivation, and propagation of fish and 
wildlife, or any other purpose involving a 
consumptive use of water, or for the produc- 
tion of hydroelectric or other power or energy. 
Said list shall be supplemented and revised 
promptly as new claims of right are made 
and existing claims are abandoned or other- 
wise disposed of. A catalog of such claims 
shall be maintained by the Secretary and, 
except for items therein which are certified 
by the head of the claimant department, 
agency, or corporation to be of such impor- 
tance to the national defense as to require 
secrecy, shall be open to inspection by the 
public and, subject to the same exception, 
copies thereof and of items therein shall be 
furnished by the Secretary upon payment of 
the cost thereof. The Secretary may make 
rules and regulations to carry out the pur- 
pose of this section.” 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation, as 
amended, is to permit the joinder of the 
United States as a party defendant in any 
suit for the adjudication of rights to the use 
of water of a river system or other source or 
for the administration of such rights where 
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it appears that the United States is the 
owner or is in the process of acquiring water 
rights by appropriations under State law, by 
purchase, exchange, or otherwise and thet 
the United States is a necessary party to such 
suit. 

STATEMENT 


Hearings were held on S. 18, and the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that in order to 
understand the background of this legisla- 
tion a résumé of some of the history and 
decisions relating to the law of water rights 
would be of help. 

The committee has taken note of the re- 
ports of the Department of Justice and the 
Department of the Interior printed below 
which oppose the legislation, but has con- 
cluded, after a consideration of all of the evi- 
dence available to the committee, that the 
legislation is meritorious. 

There are two established doctrines relat- 
ing to the law of water rights as it is applied 
in the United States today. The first is the 
riparian doctrine, which was inherited from 
England, and the second is the prior appro- 
priation doctrine, which is founded in the 
custofms and practices of the settlers and is 
uniformly recognized in the law of most of 
the Western States. 

The reason that there have been two doc- 
trines lies in the volume of water which is 
available to particular sections of the coun- 
try. The riparian doctrine generally has cur- 
rency in localities where water is plentiful, 
and the prior appropriation doctrine is ad- 
hered to in those areas where water is at a 
premium. Under the riparian doctrine, the 
owner of land contiguous to a stream has 
certain rights in the flow of the water by rea- 
son of his ownership of land. Under the doc- 
trine of prior appropriation the first user of 
the water acquires a priority right to con- 
tinue the use, and the contiguity of land to 
the watercourse is not a factor. It can read- 
ily be seen that the Western States are the 
ones which are susceptible to the doctrine of 
prior appropriation. 

It will follow that the adjudication of 


water rights which might involve the United. 


States would in most instances be confined 
to those States in which the doctrine of prior 
appropriation is applicable. 

The doctrine of prior appropriation had 
its inception in the Western States early 
in the settlement of the West, being brought 
about by the arid and semiarid character 
of such States. The doctrine that “first 
in time is first in right” to the beneficial 
use of the water in the streams of such States 
first became the law of appropriation by 
custom and was later sanctioned by consti- 
tutional and legislative enactment in 11 of 
the Western States. Under the law sanc- 
tioning the doctrine of “first in time is first 
in right,” vast quantities of land in these 
States, beginning back in the territorial days, 
was brought under cultivation through the 
courage and hard work of those who home- 
steaded or otherwise secured farm and ranch 
land and made appropriations of water with 
which to make such lands productive. Liti- 
gation with respect to the water rights de- 
veloped early in the history of the right to 
the use of water by appropriation. Down 
through the years the courts of the respec- 
tive States marked out the pathway whereby 
order was instituted in lieu of chaos. Rights 
were established, and all of this at the ex- 
pense, trial, and labor of the pioneers of 
the West, without material aid from our 
United States Government until a much 
later time when irrigation projects were in- 
itiated by Congress through the Department 
of the Interior and later the Bureau of 
Reclamation. Even then Congress was most 
careful not to upset, in any way, the irri- 
gation and water laws of the Western States, 
In 1902 Congress wrote into the Federal 
Reclamation Act a strict admonition to the 
Secretary of the Interior. Section 8 of that 
act, being now section 383, title 43, United 
States Code, is in effect as follows: 


“Vested rights and State laws unaffected: 
Nothing in this chapter shall be construed 
as affecting or intended to affect or to in 
any way interfere with the laws of any State 
or Territory relating to the control, appro- 
priation, use or distribution of water used 
in irrigation, or any vested right acquired 
thereunder, and the Secretary of the In- 
terior, in carrying out the provisions of this 
chapter, shall proceed in conformity with 
such laws, and nothing herein shall in any 
way affect any right of any State or of the 
Federal Government or any landowner, ap- 
propriator, or user of water in, to or from 
any interstate stream or the waters thereof.” 

It will be seen that in the Western States 
irrigation of the lands is essential to suc- 
cessful farming and ranching and failure 
by a landowner to receive the amount of 
water vested or adjudicated to him is likely 
to be fatal to his economic welfare. 

In the arid Western States, for more than 
80 years, the law has been that the water 
above and beneath the surface of the ground 
belongs to the public, and the right to the 
use thereof is to be acquired from the State 
in which it is found, which State is vested 
with the primary control thereof. 

In 1877 the Congress, in the Desert Land 
Act of 1877 (19 Stat. L. 377, ch. 107), severed 
the water from the land, and the effect of 
such statute was thereafter that the land 
should be patented by the United States sep- 
arate and apart from the water and that all 
the nonnavigable water should be reserved 
for the use of the public under the laws of 
the States and Territories named in the act. 
This statute was construed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in California-Ore- 
gon Power Co. v. Beaver Portland Cement 
Co. (295 U. S. 142), in which the Court, inter 
alia, held: 

“1. Following the Desert Land Act of 1877, 
if not before, all nonnavigable waters then a 
part of the public domain became publici 
juris, subject to the plenary control of the 
designated States, including those since cre- 
ated out of territories named, with the right 
in each to determine for itself to what ex- 
tent the rule of appropriation or the com- 
mon-law rule in respect to riparian rights 
should obtain. 

“2. The terms of the statute, thus con- 
strued, must be read into every patent there- 
after issued, with the same force as though 
expressly incorporated therein, with the re- 
sult that the grantee will take the legal title 
to the land conveyed, and such title, and 
only such title, to the flowing waters there- 
on as shall be fixed or acknowledged by the 
customs, laws, and judicial decisions of the 
State of their location. 

“3. The effect of the statute was to sever 
all waters upon the public domain, not there- 
tofore appropriated, from the land itself, and 
that a patent issued thereafter for lands in 
a desert-land State or Territory, under any 
of the land laws of the United States, carried 
with it, of its own force, no common-law 
right to the water flowing through or border- 
ing upon the lands conveyed.” 

In the course of its opinion the Court said: 

“The fair construction of the provision 
now under review is that Congress intended 
to establish the rule that for the future the 
land should be patented separately; and that 
all nonnavigable waters thereon should be 
reserved for the use of the public under the 
laws of the States and Territories named. 
The words that the water of all sources of 
water supply upon the public lands and not 
navigable ‘shall remain and be held free for 
the appropriation and use of the public’ are 
not susceptible of any other construction. 
The only exception made is that in favor of 
existing rights; and the only rule spoken 
of is that of appropriation. It is hard to see 
how a more definite intention to sever the 
land and water could be evinced.” 

The Court further stated: 

“Nothing we have said is meant to suggest 
that the act, as we construe it, has the effect 
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of curtailing the power of the States affected 
to legislate in respect of waters and water 
rights as they deem wise in the public in- 
terest. What we hold is that following the 
act of 1877, if not before, all nonnavigable 
waters then a part of the public domain be- 
came publici juris, subject to the plenary 
control of the designated States, including 
those since created out of the Territories 
named, with the right in each to determine 
for itself to what extent the rule of appro- 
priation or the common law rule in respect 
of riparian rights should obtain. For since 
Congress cannot enforce either rule upon any 
State, Kansas v. Colorado (206 U. S. 46, 94), 
the full power of choice must remain with 
the State.” 

It is interesting to note what the Court 
said in a marginal note on page 164 of the 
opinion: 

“In this connection it is not without sig- 
nificance that Congress, since the passage of 
the Desert Land Act, has repeatedly recog- 
nized the supremacy of State law in respect 
to the acquisition of water for the reclama- 
tion of public lands of the United States and 
lands of its Indian wards.” 

The effect and authority of the foregoing 
cited case was later followed by the Supreme 
Court in Ickes v. For (300 U. S. 82), decided 
February 1, 1937, wherein the Court said, at 
page 95: 

“The Federal Government, as owner of the 
public domain, had the power to dispose of 
the land and water composing it together or 
separately; and by the Desert Land Act of 
1877 (c. 107, 19 Stat. 377), if not before, Con- 
gress had severed the land and waters con- 
stituting the public domain and established 
the rule that for the future the lands should 
be patented separately. Acquisition of the 
Government title to a parcel of land was not 
to carry with it a water right; but all non- 
navigable waters were reserved for the use of 
the public under the laws of the various arid- 
land States. California Power Co. v. Beaver 
Cement Co. (295 U. S. 142, 162). And in 
those States, generally, including the State 
of Washington, it long has been established 
law that the right to the use of water can be 
acquired only by prior appropriation for a 
beneficial use; and that such right when thus 
obtained is a property right, which, when 
acquired for irrigation, becomes, by State 
law and here by express provision of the 
Reclamation Act as well, part and parcel of 
the land upon which it is applied.” 

It is therefore settled that in the arid 
Western States the law of appropriation is 
the law governing the right to acquire, use, 
administer and protect the public waters 
as provided in each such State. 

It is most clear that where water rights 
have been adjudicated by a court and its 
final decree entered, or where such rights 
are in the course of adjudication by a court, 
the court adjudicating or having adjudicated 
such rights is the court possessing the juris- 
diction to enter its orders and decrees with 
respect thereto and thereafter to enforce the 
same by appropriate proceedings. In the 
administration of and the adjudication of 
water rights under State laws the State 
courts are vested with the jurisdiction nec- 
essary for the proper and efficient disposi- 
tion thereof, and by reason of the interlock- 
ing of adjudicated rights on any stream sys- 
tem, any order or action affecting one right 
affects all such rights. Accordingly all water 
users on a stream, in practically every case, 
are interested and necessary parties to any 
court proceedings. It is apparent that if any 
water user claiming to hold such right by 
reason of the ownership thereof by the 
United States or any of its departments is 
permitted to claim immunity from suit in, 
or orders of, a State court, such claims could 
materially interfere with the lawful and 
equitable use of water for beneficial use by 
the other water users who are amenable to 
and bound by the decrees and orders of the 
State courts. Unless Congress has removed 
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such immunity by statutory enactment, the 
bar of immunity from suit still remains and 
any judgment or decree of the State court 
is ineffective as to the water right held by 
the United States. Congress has not re- 
moved the bar of immunity even in its own 
courts in suits wherein water rights acquired 
under State law are drawn in question. The 
bill (S. 18) was introduced for the very pur- 
pose of correcting this situation and the 
evils growing out of such immunity. 

The committee believes that such a situa- 
tion cannot help but result in a chaotic con- 
dition. Each water user under some State 
laws is required to pay a graduated fee or 
tax annually for the services of water com- 
missioners. The commissioners must appor- 
tion the water to the decreed users thereof 
in accordance with their decreed rights, and 
are required to deny the use of water to any 
user who at a particular time is not in the 
priority for the available supply of water. 
Failure to comply with the lawful orders of 
the water commissioner subjects the offender 
to the administrative and penal orders of 
the court, usually issued in contempt pro- 
ceedings. If a water user possessing a de- 
creed water right is immune from suits and 
proceedings in the courts for the enforce- 
ment of valid decrees, then the years of 
building the water laws of the Western 
States in the earnest endeavor of their pro- 
ponents to effect honest, fair, and equitable 
division of the public waters will be seri- 
ously jeopardized. 

If such a condition is to continue in the 
future it will result in a throw-back to the 
conditions that brought about the enact- 
ment of the statutory water laws, i. e., the 
necessity that the public waters so necessary 
to the economic welfare of the arid States 
be allotted in as equitable manner as possi- 
ble to all users of the available supply there- 
of. It is said of such laws by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Pacific Live Stock Co. v. 
Oregon Water Board (241 U. S. 447): 

“All claimants are required to appear and 
prove their claims; no one can refuse without 
forfeiting his claim, and all have the same 
relation to the proceeding. It is intended to 
be universal and to result in a complete as- 
certainment of all existing rights, to the end, 
first, that the waters may he distributed, 
under public supervision, among the lawful 
claimants according to their respective rights 
without needless waste or controversy; sec- 
ond, that the rights of all may be evidenced 
by appropriate certificates and public rec- 
ords, always readily accessible, and may not 
be dependent upon the testimony of wit- 
nesses with its recognized infirmities and un- 
certainties; and, third, that the amount of 
surplus or unclaimed water, if any, may be 
ascertained and rendered available to intend- 
ing appropriators.” 

The committee is aware of the fact, as 
shown by the hearings, that the United States 
Government has acquired many lands and 
water rights in States that have the doctrine 
of prior appropriation. When these lands 
and water rights were acquired from the in- 
dividuals, the Government obtained no bet- 
ter rights than had the persons from whom 
the rights were obtained. 

Since it is clear that the States have the 
control of the water within their boundaries, 
it is essential that each and every owner 
along a given water course, including the 
‘United States, must be amenable to the law 
of the State, if there is to be a proper ad- 
ministration of the water law as it has de- 
veloped over the years. 

It will be noted that the amendment to 
S. 18 provides that nothing in the act shall 
authorize the joinder of the United States 
in any suit or controversy in the Supreme 
Court of the United States involving the 
right of States to the use of the water of any 
interstate stream. This is done in order not 
to open up any controversies between the 
States as to water rights on an interstate 
stream by permitting the United States to be 
made a party thereto, 
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The committee is of the opinion that 
there is no valid reason why the United 
States should not be required to join in a 
proceeding when it is a ne .ssary party and 
to be required to abide ., the decisions of 
the Court in the same manner as if it were a 
private individual. 

Senator MaGcnuson raised the questicn as 
to whether S. 18 could be used for the pur- 
pose of delaying or blocking a multiple- 
purpose development such as proposed for 
the Hell’s Canyon project on the Snake River 
in the Columbia Basin or other similar proj- 
ects, stating that there was a possibility 
of an individual or group having water rights 
on that stream bringing suits to adjudicate 
their respective rights and therefore pre- 
venting the Bureau of Reclamation from go- 
ing ahead with the Heill’s Canyon project 
while litigation is in process or pending. The 
committee, for the legislative history of this 
bill, definitely desires to repudiate any such 
intent which may be deduced from S. 18 and 
ctates that this is not the purpose and the 
intent of this legislation. Where reclama- 
tion projects have been authorized for the 
benefit of the water users and the public 
generally, they should proceed under the 
law as it exists at the present time and, 
should the Government have reason to need 
the water of any particular user on a stream, 
that water should be obtained by condemna- 
tion proceedings as is already provided for 
by law. The committee can think of no 
particular reason why the mere development 
of a project should be delayed or stopped by 
the passage of S. 18 and it is not so intended. 
An exchange of letters by Senator Macnu- 
SON and Senator McCarran dealing with this 
feature of the bill is hereto attached and 
made a part of this report. 

Senator MaGNuson also submitted an 
amendment to the bill which appears as sec- 
tion 2 of the bill. It requires the head of 
each department or agency of the United 
States and every corporation which is wholly 
owned by the United States to submit within 
a 2-year period of time to the Secretary of 
the Interior a complete list of all claims of 
right to use any stream or body of surface 
water in the United States. This list shall 
be supplemented properly as new claims and 
rights are made or other claims are aban- 
coned or otherwise disposed of. A catalog 
of such claims is to be maintained by the 
Secretary, which shall be open to the public 
inspection, except when they may be barred 
from such inspection by reason of secrecy 
required by national defense. 

The committee is of the opinion that de- 
velopment of a catalog of this nature would 
be most salutary and that there should be a 
single depository where the water rights 
claims of the United States should be avail- 
able for whatever purpose may be needed. 
This provision is not only helpful to all of 
the landowners who may be interested in the 
water rights of a particular stream but is 
exceedingly helpful to the United States in 
knowing where and how it can, on short 
notice, determine its holdings in this respect. 
This is a provision the committee believes 
should have been in force and effect long 
before now and believes that it will prove 
most helpful in the future administration 
and adjudication on questions of water 
rights, to say nothing of the incidental uses 
to which such a catalog may be made. 

The committee, therefore, recommends 
that the bill S. 18, as amended, be considered 
favorably. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, August 3, 1951. 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator: The Department of 
Justice is unable to recommend the enact- 
ment of the bill (S. 18) to authorize suits 
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against the United States to adjudicate and 
administer water rights. 

This measure would permit the joinder 
of the United States as a defendant in any 
suit for the adjudication of rights to the 
use of water of a river system or other source 
or for the administration of such rights 
where it appears that the United States 
is the owner or is in the process of acquiring 
water rights and is a necessary party to such 
suit. It would also provide that the United 
States could effect the removal to the Fed- 
eral court of any such suit in which it is 
a party and that no judgment for costs shall 
be entered against the United States in any 
such suit. The last provision of the bill 
would authorize the service of summons or 
other process in any such suit upon the 
Attorney General or his designated repre- 
sentative. 

The general waiver of the immunity of 
the United States to suits involving water 
rights would seem objectionable. It is likely 
that such a general waiver would result in 
the piecemeal adjudication of water rights, 
in turn resulting in a multiplicity of ac- 
tions, and the joinder of the United States 
in many actions in all of which it would 
be required to claim every right, which it 
could conceivably have or need, or subject 
itself to the possible loss of valuable rights 
on the theory of having split its cause of 
action. There is, moreover, no reason to 
believe that in any instance in which it is 
desirable to do so, Congress would fail to 
authorize making the United States a party 
defendant in the litigation of water rights. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
has advised this office that there would be 
no objection to the submission of this report. 

Yours sincerely, 
PEYTON Forp, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington D. C., August 3, 1951. 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, 
. Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR McCarran: Reference is 
made to your request of April 27 for the 
views of this Department on S. 18, a bill to 
authorize suits against the United States 
to adjudicate and administer water rights. 

I recommend that the bill be not enacted. 

While there are some circumstances cov- 
ered by the bill in which the relief which 
it would afford litigants may well be war- 
ranted, there are many others where it is 
mo-2 fitting that litigants be required to 
pursue their remedies under the Tort Claims 
Act or the Tucker Act. 

The interests of the United States in the 
use of the waters of its river systems are so 
many and so varied that a full enumeration 
of them could not be made without a great 
deal of careful study. It is enough, I hope, 
for present purposes to exemplify these in- 
terests by pointing to those which it has 
under the commerce clauses of the Consti- 
tution; those which exist by virtue of the 
creation of Indian reservations under the 
doctrine of United States v. Winters (207 
U.S. 564 (1908) ) or by virtue of the creation 
of, for instance, a national park; those which 
it has asserted by entering into international 
treaties; those which it may have by virtue 
of its present and prior ownership of the 
public domain and which have not vested 
under the acts of July 26, 1866 (14 Stat. 253, 
43 U. S. C. 661), July 9, 1870 (16 Stat. 218, 
43 U. S. C. 661), and March 3, 1877 (19 Stat. 
377, 43 U. S. C. 321); those with respect to 
which its officers and employees have fol- 
lowed the procedure prescribed in section 8 
of the act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388, 43 
U. S. C. 383); and those which it has ac- 
quired by purchase, gift, or condemnation 
from private owners. Since the United 
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States can be said, with varying degrees of 
accuracy, to be the “owner” of rights of any 
or all these types, it is clear to me that 
enactment of the bill could lead to a tre- 
mendous volume of unwarranted litigation 
and, in the absence of a complete and de- 
tailed catalog of all the rights and interests 
which the United States has in the stream 
systems of the Nation, to the hazard that, by 
overlooking some, it would be forever pre- 
cluded from asserting them thereafter. 

The brief exemplification of some of the 
types of interests given above does, however, 
suggest an approach to the problem which, 
we believe, merits consideration. Subject 
to the qualifications noted in the next para- 
graph, it seems to me to be proper for the 
United States to permit itself to be joined as 
a party defendant, with a right of removal 
(as is now provided in the bill) to the Fed- 
eral district court, wherever— 

(1) In the course of a judicial proceeding 
in a State court for a general adjudication of 
rights to the consumptive use of waters 
within that State it is made to appear to 
the court that the United States is a claim- 
ant of such right and is a necessary party to 
the proceeding; that the right is claimed for 
the direct benefit of persons who, if they 
were themselves the claimants, would be 
subject to the laws of that State with respect 
to the appropriation, use, or distribution of 
water; and that the right claimed by the 
United States exists solely by virtue of the 
laws of the State and is required, by a stat- 
ute of the United States, to be established 
by an officer or employee thereof in accord- 
ance with said laws or has been or is being 
acquired by the United States from a prede- 
cessor in interest whose right depends upon 
its having been so established; or 

(2) judicial review is sought, as provided 
by State law, by a person adversely affected 
by and a party to a State administrative 
proceeding relating to the appropriation, use, 
or distribution of water invoked by a duly 
authorized officer or employee of the United 
States upon the outcome of which a right 
of the United States depends. 

The qualifications spoken of above which 
should, I believe, be attached to such a 
waiver of immunity are these: (a) The 
waiver should in all instances be limited to 
an adjudication of those rights of the United 
States which depend solely upon their hav- 
ing been acquired pursuant to State law and 
should not extend to those that exist inde- 
pendently of such law or to those which have 
existed for a stated number of years (say, 6 
years); (b) it should be limited to those 
claims which are made to appear with par- 
ticularity in the papers upon the basis of 
which the court is moved to make the United 
States a party; (c) it should not ektend to 
the granting of equitable relief against the 
United States or to the entering of a judg- 
ment for costs against it; (d) the United 
States should not in any way be prejudiced 
in the adjudication by the existence of a 
prior decree granted in any adjudication to 
which it was not lawfully made a party; (e) 
the waiver should not extend to rights as- 
serted by the United States for or on behalf 
of Indians. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
MAsTIN G. WHITE, 
Acting Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


Avucust 24, 1951. 
Re S. 18. 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR: I am in agreement with 
the general purposes of 8S. 18. However, 
there is one possible implication in the bill 
that has caused me some apprehension and 
I take this means of achieving clarification 
before final action by our committee occurs, 
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It appears to me that section 1 of the bill— 
although I am sure that is not the intent— 
might make it possible to block or delay a 
multiple-purpose development, such as pro- 
posed for the Hell’s Canyon project on the 
Snake River in the Columbia Basin. 

I visualize the possibility of an individual 
or group, having water rights on that stream, 
bringing suit to adjudicate their respective 
rights—thereby preventing the Bureau of 
Reclamation from going ahead with the Hell’s 
Canyon project while litigation is in process 
or pending. Such action on the part of 
appropriators might be taken on their own 
initiative or might be stimulated by third 
parties who have been opposing this develop- 
ment. 

A similar set of circumstances might pre- 
vail with respect to other streams in the 
basin. I will appreciate the benefit of your 
best judgment as to whether S.18 could be 
used in the manner I have described. I 
think clarification on this point will be ex- 
temely-useful if made a part of the legislative 
history of this bill. 

I have another suggestion I respectfully 
submit for consideration of the committee. 
From all I can gather, there is no central 
place in the entire administrative branch cf 
the Government where a catalog of water 
rights, to which the several agencies lay 
claim, has been assembled or is maintained. 
It appears to me it would be extremely help- 
ful to the Attorney General to have access 
to an up-to-date list of the water rights 
he may be called upon to protect. 

Accordingly, I am attaching a suggested 
new section for the bill and commend it to 
you for consideration before final action on 
S. 18 is taken. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator, 


AuGuUsT 25, 1951. 
Hon. WARREN G. MaGNUSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: I was very 
pleased to receive your letter of August 24, 
1951, relative to S. 18, which provides for the 
joining of the United States in suits involv- 
ing water rights where the United States has 
acquired or is in the process of acquiring 
water rights on a stream and is a necessary 
party to the suit. 

I note that you raise the question that 
it might be possible to block or delay a 
multiple-purpose development, such as pro- 
posed for the Hell’s Canyon project on the 
Snake River in the Columbia Basin. You 
indicate that you visualize the possibility 
of an individual or group, having water 
rights on that stream, bringing suit to ad- 
judicate their respective rights thereby pre- 
venting the Bureau of Reclamation from go- 
ing ahead with the Hell’s Canyon project 
while litigation is in process or pending. 

S. 18 is not intended to be used for the 
purpose of obstructing the project of which 
you speak or any similar project, and it is 
not intended to be used for any other pur- 
pose than to allow the United States to be 
joined in a suit wherein it is necessary to 
adjudicate all of the rights of various own- 
ers on a given stream. This is so because 
unless all of the parties owning or in the 
process of acquiring water rights on a par- 
ticular stream can be joined as parties de- 
fendant, any subsequent decree would be of 
little value. I agree with you that for pur- 
poses of legislative history, the report should 
show that S. 18 is not intended to be used 
for the purpose of obstructing or delaying 
Bureau of Reclamation projects for the good 
of the public and water users by the method 
of which you speak and in that connection 
I propose that such a statement be incor- 
porated in the report and that this exchange 
of letters be attached thereto. 
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You further suggest an amendment to the 
bill relative to the cataloging of water rights 
to which the several agencies of the Gov- 
ernment lay claim, and with this suggestion 
I am heartily in accord. I believe that such 
an amendment should be presented to the 
committee for its incorporation into S. 18. 

I trust that the foregoing has served to 
clarify the situation as to your doubts. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
Pat McCarran, Chairman, 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
cently national attention has been called 
to a situation involving a water dispute 
between the United States and a local 
community in my State of California. 
The matter has progressed to such an 
extent that the Government has insti- 
tuted suit in the Federal courts in an ef- 
fort to maintain its position. Since the 
suit will involve the serving of from 
twelve to sixteen thousand individuals, 
the suit has naturally caused apprehen- 
sion among the people of San Diego 
County and has, as I said, attracted 
national attention. 

In the December 1951 issue of the 
Reader’s Digest is an article entitled 
“Washington Tyranny: Another Case 
Study,” by Mr. Stanley High, which very 
briefiy outlines the situation. 

The problem has been further devel- 
oped by Mr. Ed Ainsworth, of the Los 
Angeles Times, and Cameron Shipp, in 
the January 5, 1952, issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, in an article entitled 
“The Government’s Big Grab.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these articles be included in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Reader’s Digest of December 1951] 
WASHINGTON TYRANNY: ANOTHER CasE STUDY 
(By Stanley High) 

One day last April a United States marshal 
served a summons on Joe Hayes, an irrigation 
farmer living near Fallbrook, Calif. Hayes 
was informed that the Federal Government 
had laid claim to his privately owned water 
rights. The Government proposed to take 
over, without compensation, his entire water 
supply; and, to legalize this confiscation of 
his property, it had brought suit against him. 

Hayes is a veteran of World War II. Since 
the war he and his wife have bought and 
paid for their small farm without GI loans 
or other Government aid. They have planted 
five of their acres to avocados and lemons. 
The water to irrigate these acres is pumped 
from their own well. That, complained the 
Government, is “in direct violation of the 
rights of the United States of America.” 

The court gave Hayes 20 days in which to 
file formal answer. “If you fail to do so,” 
the summons warned, “judgment by default 
will be taken against you for the relief 
demanded in this complaint.” 

Joe Hayes and his wife were not the first 
farmers in the Fallbrook area who were thus 
summoned to defend their economic exist- 
ence against the claims of their Government. 
Similar summonses had already been served 
on 152 other local landowners. Since then 
summonses have been issued as fast as the 
United States marshal, aided by deputies 
sworn in for the job, could serve them. By 
fall more than 1,000 residents of the region 
had been ordered into court. The final 
total, in what is described as “the West’s big- 
gest lawsuit,” may be 14,000 to 16,000. 

In addition to the farmers of the area, 
there are other defendants: The Fallbrook 
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Methodist Church, which uses water for 
drinking purposes for its Sunday school; the 
Odd Fellows Lodge, which uses water in its 
kitchen and for the cemetery which it owns; 
the board of trustees of the Fallbrook Union 
High School; Ruth Lillie, who owns neither 
land nor water rights but uses water in her 
home in a Federal housing project; Mary 
Hubbard, a 90-year-old widow whose sole 
supply of water is brought in buckets by her 
neighbors. 

More than 80 percent of the farmer- 
defendants in the case own 10 acres apiece 
or less. Preliminary cost in legal fees for 
each defendant is from $50 to $100. 

“From what it has cost me up to now,” 
Joe Hayes told a congressional hearing con- 
ducted last August in Fallbrook, “I would 
say I can’t go too much further along that 
line. If the Government needs my land for 
the defense of the country or for the public 
benefit, I am willing to let them have it; but 
I expect to be paid for it, if that is not asking 
too much.” 

“This case,” says the Los Angeles Times, “is 
the boldest attempt yet made on the part of 
the ‘centralization bureaucrats’ in Washing- 
ton to tear down the last vestige of States’ 
rights and confiscate private property in de- 
fiance of the injunction in the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution: ‘Nor shall private 
property be taken for public use without 
just compensation.’ If private water rights 
can be taken, any kind of rights can be 
taken.” 

The ostensible aim of the Government’s 
suit is to provide an adequate water sup- 
ply for the Marine base at nearby Camp 
Pendleton. As site for that base the Gov- 
ernment, some 10 years ago, bought 135,000 
acres of the Santa Margarita ranch, including 
its water rights on the Santa Margarita River. 
Now the Government by the language of its 
suit contends that this purchase carries with 
it not only the water rights held by the 
ranch but all the water rights of the entire 
Santa Margarita basin and watershed. This 
meant taking over the water supply of some 
16,000 users. 

The small farmers of this region and their 
forebears have used this water for nearly 100 
years. “Whether the water was drawn from 
wells or the river and its tributaries, they 
have enjoyed undisputed water rights,” says 
the Times, “under every principle of law, un- 
der every safeguard of the State.” 

Despite the fact that the water rights of 
the Santa Margarita ranch were more exten- 
sive than those of any other users, its owners 
never disputed or attempted to infringe upon 
the rights of the region’s small farmers. In 
1940 the Santa Margarita ranch and the Vail 
ranch, farther up the stream, worked out an 
agreement for their respective use of the 
river’s flow. This agreement also left the 
water rights of the small farmers undis- 
turbed. 

Nor was any threat implied to those rights 
or any warning given when part of the Santa 
Margarita ranch was purchased and Camp 
Pendleton set up. When, in 1948, it became 
apparent that the increasing needs of both 
the base and the farming area might cause a 
water shortage, Navy representatives and 
spokesmen for the Fallbrook district began a 
series of friendly conferences to work out a 
“memorandum of understanding” which 
would equitably take care of both interests. 
This agreement called for construction of a 
dam, already approved by the Army engi- 
neers, on the Santa Margarita River. Fall- 
brook agreed to pay part of the cost of the 
project. A mutually acceptable formula was 
worked out for the fair division of the water 
thus to be impounded. 

Informed that this locally negotiated 
agreement was about to be signed, Washing- 
ton suddenly intervened. Right to the use 
of all the water in the Santa Margarita area, 
the Department of Justice said in effect, 
now belongs to the Government. Providing 
water for Fallbrook’s farmers, the Depart- 
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ment maintained, meant giving those rights 
away. This the Government would not do. 
Thé agreement was vetoed. Last January 
the Department, with no public notice of 
its intention, launched the Government's 
suit. 

To make the most of the national-de- 
fense angle and reduce the likelihood that 
any of the threatened farmers would dare 
resist, the Government has given this civil 
case every possible military covering. Navy 
personnel deputized as United States mar- 
shals have been used to serve summonses. 
Marine officers in military vehicles have been 
sent to the homes of defendants to make 
title searches. A defendant, seeking infor- 
mation on the case, could not go to the 
regularly constituted civil authorities. Nei- 
ther the United States attorney nor the 
United States marshal in nearby San Diego 
was kept informed of the progress of the 
suit. Instead, he has had to run a gauntlet 
of armed guards to an office set up in the 
middle of Camp Pendleton, from which the 
complaints and summonses were being served. 
This office has been manned by Marine offi- 
cers—as representatives of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

Having prevented the mutually satisfac- 
tory allocation of water agreed to by the Navy 
and the citizens of Fallbrook, the Govern- 
ment now charges that these citizens, in the 
exercise of their long-owned water rights, 
have proceeded to encroach upon * * * 
the already insufficient supply of water re- 
quired for the Nation’s defense. “Their dis- 
regard for the rights of the United States 
of America,” says the Department of Justice, 
has resulted in Camp Pendleton’s threat- 
ened destruction. 

To these charges the United States At- 
torney General had added his own. Unless 
the water users of the Santa Margarita wa- 
tershed are compelled to surrender their 
rights, he has declared, the Marines at Camp 
Pendleton will go thirsty. 

There was only one thing wrong with the 
Government’s indictment, said the Los An- 
geles Times. “It was not true.” 

Pendleton’s supply of water, most of it 
pumped from wells, is at present ample. 
There is enough not only for thirsty Ma- 
rines but for the maintenance of an 18-hole 
golf course. There is enough for watering 
the crops of a number of commercial flower 
growers to whom the Navy has leased Gov- 
ernment land. 

Moreover, the Government itself is on rec- 
ord that the quickest and best long-time 
answer to Camp Pendleton’s water needs is 
not the Santa Margarita River at all but the 
Colorado. As early as 1944 President Roose- 
velt, reviewing the water situation at Camp 
Pendleton, declared that “the Colorado River 
offers the only available source.” Ranking 
Navy and Marine officers in the llth Naval 
District, including Camp Pendleton’s com- 
mandant, have recently declared that they 
were relying for future needs of the base on 
the Colorado. It is estimated that, if needed, 
an adequate emergency pipe line can be built 
in 6 months. A projected aqueduct which 
would permanently solve the problem can be 
completed in 2 years. 

The Congressional investigating commit- 
tee which looked into the Fallbrook Case 
last summer was composed of three Demo- 
crats and two Republicans. In a unanimous 
report, it concludes that ‘“‘the legal theorists 
in the Attorney General's office have unnec- 
essarily put the Federal taxpayers to great 
expense and the local people to great provo- 
cation and legal expense for no practical 
reason whatsoever.” 

But Washington's “centralization bureau- 
crats’”’ may be playing for bigger stakes than 
the economic life or death of Fallbrook’'s 
farmers. “The Government’s suit,” says the 
Christian Science Monitor, “could mean that 
the United States is attempting to establish, 
in this obscure backwoods village, a revolu- 
tionary precedent.” 
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Basis for this fear is contained in the Gov- 
ernment’s appeal to the court to “declare 
and determine that all of the rights of the 
United States of America are paramount to 
the rights of the defendants herein named.” 

It was under cover of such an assertion of 
“paramount rights” that the Government 
moved in on the State of California in 1947 
and took away its previously undisputed sov- 
ereignty over tidelands’ oil. The Fallbrook 
case gces a long step further: from “para- 
mount right” over the property of States to 
“paramount right” over the property of 
private citizens. 

“If the United States Attorney General,” 
says the Los Angeles Times, “is permitted to 
carry through his suit to seize these private 
rights under ‘paramount’ claims in owner- 
ship, no citizen anywhere in the land will 
be safe from a similar Federal attempt at 
confiscation.” 

“If this attempt succeeds,” said Pennsyl- 
vania’s Representative JOHN P. SayLor at the 
Fallbrook hearings, “then the whole historic 
pattern of the United States is changed and 
there is no telling when they may move into 
the coal fields of Pennsylvania or the oil 
fields of Oklahoma or the ore fields of Michi- 
gan.” 

Government lawyei: insist that these fears 
are groundless; that their use of the phrase 
“paramount rights” is intended to have only 
local significance and application... They 
have been asked repeatedly to prove their 
good faith by amending their complaint to 
make their professed intention clear. This 
they have refused to do. 

Faced with this threat from their Govern- 
ment, the convictions of Fallbrook’s citizens 
were effectively summed up in a recent ser- 
mon by the Reverend Marshall Ketchum, 
25-year-old minister of the Fallbrook Meth- 
odist Church: 

“It may be that the Government will win 
its case. If it do2s, it will be a very legal de- 
cision handed down by a very legal court. 
But let me ask, Does the fact that it may be 
proven legal thereby mean that it is moral? 

“The Fallbrook Methodist Church has been 
accused by the United States Government 
of stealing. According to the suit, all of us, 
because we have put water in our flower bas- 
kets and washed dishes in our sinks and wa- 
tered our lawns, have been stealing from the 
Government. According to this suit, we have 
broken the eighth commandment. It may 
be legal for the Government to do this, but is 
it moral? 

“A government, like an individual, cannot 
regard itself as above and beyond morality. 
But there seem to be those in government 
who believe you can do whatever you want 
to do, providing you make it legal. It is that 
lack of moral sensitivity in our Government 
which has put in jeopardy thousands of our 
small landowners; their property, homes, 
savings, and their future.” 

Falibrook’s people, writes the correspond- 
ent of the Christian Science Monitor, cher- 
ish freedom as they cherish their valley. 
One recent Thursday noon a typical group of 
them met for the Rotary Club luncheon and, 
with the water case very much to the fore, 
sang the first line of America before they sat 
down. The familiar words were no mere 
sentiment; under the circumstances, they 
sounded like the battle cry of justice: 

“From every mountain side, 
Let freedom ring.” 


_— 


[From the Saturday Evening Post of Janu- 
ary 5, 1952] 


THE GOVERNMENT'S BIG GRAB 


(By Ed Ainsworth and Cameron Shipp) 


In southern California, where citrus fruit, 
cotton, alfalfa, babies, movie stars, and many 
other fine products do for a fact thrive and 
grow phenomenally fast, natives with a 
stake in these enterpr:’-3s praise the sun- 
shine with load hosannas and pity the luck- 
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less easterner, shivering in his sleet and 
slush. But in their hearts the southern Cali- 
fornians harbor a bugaboo. It might be 
called an aquamania. The southern Cali- 
fornians revel in climate, but they are shy 
on water, which they get by all kinds of in- 
genious methods—by tapping rivers in other 
States hundreds of miles away, by spreading 
their own trickling streams about in com- 
plicated irrigation systems, by digging spec- 
tacularly deep wells, which frequently run 
dry. 

Without these devices the economy of the 
region would wilt and perish. There just 
isn’t enough natural water flow in southern 
California to keep even the geraniums alive. 

In the small and pretty town of Fallbrook, 
20 miles west of Palomar Mountain, where 
the astrophysicists peer into outer space 
through the 200-inch big eye, the Reverend 
Marshall Ketchum, 26-year-old pastor of the 
First Methodist Church, was recently called 
to the front door of his parsonage by a dep- 
uty United States marshal and handed—to 
his horror—a summons to appear in Federal 
district court and explain why his water 
should not be cut off. 

As a man of conscience, the Reverend Mr. 
Ketchum hastily consulted his records. 
True, the Methodists had recently put in a 
new lawn and had been tending it faithfully, 
but for the month of September the church- 
men had used only $4.70 worth of water. 

Meartime, other deputy United States mar- 
shals spread dismay through the commu- 
nity. The Christian Scientists, September 
water bill $3, were ordered to desist. The 
Baptists, $3.70, were ordered to go dry. Mrs. 
Mary Hubbard, aged 90, who gets two buckets 
of water daily from the neighbors because 
her well has already run out, was handed a 
summons. Frank Capra, famed motion-pic- 
ture producer and director, who has 250 
acres of avocados under cultivation on a 
1,000-acre ranch, was ordered to use no water 
from his own 7 wells. 

All told, with helicopters bearing Govern- 
ment engineers and surveyors hovering over 
the land and frightening the farmers, the 
Department of Justice is now in process of 
serving 14,000 summonses on landowners in 
the biggest water litigation the arid West 
has ever known. 

The embattled citizens of Fallbrook—all 
479 of them-——-and their farmer neighbors 
and their Congressmen are raising a ruckus 
and a clamor about this water battle which, 
at first blush, and in view of California’s 
renown for alarums, might seem out of pro- 
portion even for the stakes involved. But 
when the tedious evidence and headache- 
making legal arguments are examined, it 
appears plain that the Fallbrook case is also 
a matter of national consequence; if the 
Federal Government can, by sovereign au- 
thority, take California water, then it might, 
by the same reasoning and authority, take 
anything anywhere. This possibility, now 
being vehemently and loudly attacked in 
the West, has attracted the attention of 
public men in other States, as, for instance, 
Congressman JOHN P. SayYtor, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


WHAT WILL THEY TRY TO GRAB NEXT? 


“The implication goes far beyond Califor- 
nia,” Congressman Saytor declares. “There 
is no telling when they may move into the 
coal fields of Pennsylvania, or into the ore 
fields of Michigan, or into the great central 
part of our country.” 

In view of this, the southern Californians, 
in their local distress, are violently signaling 
eastward, especially toward the House of 
Representatives, to call attention to Fall- 
brook. 

The Government’s attempt to seize Fall- 
brook’s water—not some of it, but all of 
it—involves legal arguments that few lay- 
men, save a Californian with his living at 
stake, would dream of trying to under- 
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stand. But the Fallbrook problem can be 
stated with reasonable simplicity. 

The United States bought some land near 
Fallbrook and that land’s water rights. On 
this land—135,000 acres of it—was estab- 
lished Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, for the 
training of marines. There are 28,000 ma- 
rines at Camp Pendleton now. 

The camp gets water from the little Santa 
Margarita River, which flows first through 
the Fallbrook area on its way to the Pacific 
and gives water to the farmers. The Attor- 
ney General of the United States alleges 
that all the water from the Santa Mar- 
garita belongs to the camp by sovereign and 
paramount right of the United States and 
that the Fallbrook people have no business 
subtracting a drop before it gets to Pendle- 
ton unless they can prove in court that they 
have a right to it. This proof is demanded 
in spite of the knowledge that their rights 
to water have been recognized for a haif 
century or more under every principle of 
law. 

They are supposed, the Government argues, 
to let it flow through and under their prop- 
erties, not using it for their churches, or 
quenching their thirst with it, or watering 
their avocado and lemon trees on which their 
livelihood depends. 


QUEER LITTLE RIVER CAUSES BIG TROUBLE 


The Government’s demands became gen- 
erally known only when the United States 
marshals with their summonses began to 
appear on Fallbrook’s front stoops. To make 
its case stick, the Attorney General served 
not only husbands but their wives, too; not 
only property owners but, curiously enough, 
residents of a Federal housing project. The 
Masonic cemetery, not piped for water, was 
included. 

This caused imaginable distress and bad 
dreams in Fallbrook and in farmhouses all 
around Fallbrook. But even as the farmers 
and residents and parsons organized to fight, 
finding quick help in the Los Angeles Times 
and in their Congressmen, and as they real- 
ized they might become a national issue in- 
stead of a mere behind-the-barn fracas, they 
had to admit that they were either the goats 
or the heroes of a story plot equipped with 
surprises and bewildering circumstances. 

The whole background is odd, even ro- 
mantic. And the Santa Margarita River it- 
self is as curious a little river as you might 
discover outside Bulfinch’s Age of Fable. 

As of November 1951 at the tail end of 
California’s dry season, the Santa Margarita 
was no more than what midwesterners would 
call a “crick” and southerners a “branch,” 
about 2 feet wide and 2 inches deep, pid- 
dling through thickets, a pleasant little 
stream for children who like to snatch at 
crawdads and minnows. In the spring, if it 
flashes into sudden flood, which it has not 
since 1942, the Santa Margarita might be- 
come a torrent many feet deep and several 
hundred feet wide. In any event, the Santa 
Margarita flows through the farm commun- 
ity into Camp Pendleton and, about 8 miles 
from the sea, dives underground. It reap- 
pears about 2 miles from the shore line. 

This disappearing act is not all that is 
queer about this river. Most of it is under- 
ground. A hundred feet deep, sometimes 200 
feet deep, it has formed great basins of sub- 
terranean water. This is good water, fed by 
mountain watersheds, mostly the northwest 
slope of Palomar Mountain. 

Both the farmers and the marines, then, 
get water by tapping the underground river. 
Not long ago, the marines pumped too heav- 
ily near the ocean, and came up with salt 
water. Spitting bitterly, they hollered for 
sweet refreshment, and this outcry, innocent 
enough on the part of the thirsty marines, 
brought on the gigantic lawsuit. 

In the past, the Santa Margarita flowed 
through or nearby great feudal estates grant- 
ed to pioneer Pio Pico and his brother by 
Mexico in 1840. Horse thieves, pirates, and 
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buccaneers enjoyed the security of the wil- 
derness there, and relished the good drink- 
ing water. It was a lush region; so lush, in- 
deed, that wild horses multiplied vigorously, 
and early ranchers used to round them up 
and drive them over cliffs, breaking their 
necks, to get shed of them. 

Today, on the rounded slopes of the val- 
ley, small ranchers, retired people, profes- 
sional farmers, have studded the hills with 
their lemon and avocado groves. The land 
is fairly expensive—between $1,000 and 
$1,500 an acre for good avocado ranches. 

The people in the Santa Margarita Valley, 
to be sure, are pretty sophisticated about 
water fights. They know their history. In 
California possibly more men have been 
shot, hanged, or sued about water than have 
been killed over gold. As a matter of fact, 
the Santa Margarita itself was for many 
years the locale of feuding and disputing, 
though not bloodshed, between two great 
families, the Vails and the O’Neills, who, 
between them, once owned most of the land. 

These families put the law on each other 
in 1926, and by 1940 had run up legal bills 
topping $1,000,000. It seemed prudent at 
this point to compromise, so they did, hap- 
pily enough. The O’Neill, or Santa Marga- 
rita Ranch, family, came out of court with 
6624 percent of the water rights, and the 
Vails with 33144 percent. In short, the feud- 
ing families, to all appearances, got all the 
water between them. 

But, respecting tradition so hoary that 
it amounts to common law in the State, they 
recognized the water rights of all the other 
farmers along the way. These other farmers 
went right on using the water they had been 
accustomed to take from the ground. There 
was no thought of opposition from either 
Vail or O'Neill, for they were recognizing 
two basic western principles regarding water 
rights. The first is the riparian, or the right 
of a landowner to use water as it passes 
his property. The second is known as the 
right of first use. Indeed, all the water 
battles of the West have sprung from at- 
tempts to reconcile these two principles. 
Herein lies the nub of the dispute between 
Fallbrook and the Federals. 

It was the Santa Margarita Ranch prop- 
erty that the United States Government 
bought for the marines. And the United 
States Government does not propose to abide 
by the agreement of 1940 settling the Vail- 
O'Neill dispute and recognizing the claim 
of the neighbors to their traditional share 
of water. 

Why? This question will inspire expostu- 
lation and raised fists anywhere within 50 
miles of Fallbrook. The embattled farmers 
and townfolk, their legal counsel, their rep- 
resentatives in Congress and their increas- 
ing number of supporters, have settled on an 
explanation to that by nominating a villain. 

Rightly or wrongly they blame one man, 
William H. Veeder, 40-year-old special as- 
sistant to the Attorney General. Mr. Veeder, 
a Montanan, graduate of the University of 
Montana, practiced law in Denver before 
joining the Government in the Department 
of Agriculture, from which he moved to 
Justice in 1944 as a specialist in irrigation 
law. Mr. Veeder undoubtedly has many 
friends elsewhere, but no fan club in Fall- 
brook. 

It was Mr. Veeder who prayed a Federal 
district court to declare that “all the rights 
of the United States of America in and to the 
Santa Margarita River are paramount to the 
rights of the defendants.” 

That word “paramount” sticks in the 
craws of Californians as “taxation without 
representation” disturbed certain other 
Americans nearly 200 years ago. Mr. Veeder 
used another word in his pleadings to the 
court which makes Californians shudder. 
That word is “sovereign,” az applied to the 
rights of the United States as against the 
people of California. ‘Where, now, are State 
rights?” cry the farmers, 
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Attorneys for the farmers note a threat in 
the Government’s Fallbrook suit which, they 

int out, should alarm every westerner, 

is one, they say, is an aftermath of the 
plea made in 1944 in a Nebraska against 
Wyoming water case, in which the Federal 
Government by plain intent laid claim to 
water in all nonnavigable streams in the West 
in its sovereign capacity. 

The net effect of such claims is interpreted 
by the defendants as an attack upon all State 
water laws. If upheld, it is argued, this 
means the central authority could, at any 
time, assert “paramount” and “sovereign” 
rights. 

Mr. Veeder, arguing for the United States 
on May 9 before Judge Jacob Weinberger in 
the United States District Court, Southern 
District of California, Southern Division, de- 
clared, inasmuch as Camp Joseph H. Pendle- 
ton is a military establishment and owns 
riparian, or riverside, rights to the Santa 
Margarita, “that Congress, and Congress 
alone, has the power in regard to these 
waters and that the laws of the State of 
California do not pertain to them.” 

When the United States Marines first tast- 
ed bitter water, having tapped the ocean in- 
stead of the Santa Margarita with their 
wells—that was in 1948—Camp Pendleton 
and the natives, who have always been good 
neighbors, and still are, worked out an agree- 
ment. They decided in 1949 to build a dam, 
impound some of the water from the Santa 
Margarita, and give the camp 12,500 acre-feet 
of water a year and the farmers and towns- 
people 7,500 acre-feet. (One acre-foot equals 
325,000 gallons.) 

This agreement was shunned by the De- 
partment of Justice and wrecked, the Fall- 
brook people say, by Veeder. Mr. Veeder, it 
may be said in his defense, takes at all times 
a strong position against giving away public 
property and, since it would seem unlikely 
for him to have any local prejudice in the 
matter, is in the case as a professional up- 
holding the principles of his superiors. At 
any rate, Veeder squashed the agreement and 
brought suit—not for the 12,500 acre-feet of 
water the Navy and Marine Corps say they 
require, but for all the water. He went a 
good deal further than that. He specified 
35,000 acre-feet of water. This is optimism 
in high-fiown style. For the past 40 years 
the Santa Margarita has flowed only about 
24,000 acre-feet a year. 

That was an astonisher, but it was capped 
by another. There exists legislation, passed 
by the Congress and signed by President 
Truman, to bring a large supply of water to 
Pendleton from the Colorado River through 
the Metropolitan Water District aqueduct at 
a cost of $18,000,000. This was urged by 
President Roosevelt as far back as 1944, with 
both the Navy and the Marine Corps asking 
for it. But the Justice Department passed 
this by also and filed suit. Fallbrook people 
clapped their brows and wondered what goes 
on in Washington. 

The resultant uproar has inspired two con- 
gressional investigations. The House Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee, headed by Representa- 
tive Water, of Pennsylvania, called in 
A. Devitt Vanech, Assistant United States 
Attorney General, and pressed him for rea- 
sons why all the small defendants—the 
14,000 confused and frightened farmers— 
could not be eliminated from the suit. At 
the climax Mr. Vanech was asked the direct 
question: Would the small defendants actu- 
ally have to go to court? 

“No,” said Vanech. 

But when the transcript of testimony went 
to Vanech he “clarified” his statement by 
declaring that the little people, after all, 
would most certainly have to go to court. 
This set off another explosion which aroused 
&@ great many more people, especially the Los 
Angeles Times, which thundered mightily, 
and at least a partial victory was won. The 
little people gained a delay and do not have 
to answer in court until February. 
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Encouraged at least a little, the farmers 
then pleaded for a congressional committee 
to come cut and look at the river and the 
farms themselves. Last August the Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation Subcommittee of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee did come to Fallbrook, with interesting 
results. 

The subcommittee was headed by Repre- 
sentative Citar ENGLE, Democrat, of Red 
Bluff, Calif., a water authority himself, and 
included four other Congressmen: JOHN 
SayYtor, Republican, of Pennsylvania; WALTER 
Barinc, Democrat, of Nevada; Norris PouL- 
son, Republican; and SAMUEL YorTy, Demo- 
crat, of Los Angeles. 

They met in the high-school auditorium 
on August 13 and 14, with the committee- 
men sitting at a table under a class motto 
which proclaimed: Do or die. The farmers 
told their stories simply enough, but it 
is a matter of record that their cheeks were 
hot with anger. 

H. H. Bergman said that his grandfather 
came over from Europe to escape oppression 
by Bismarck. His grandfather Bergman 
walked across the continent to reach the 
headwaters of the Santa Margarita, 30 miles 
upstream from the present site of Camp 
Pendleton. The old Bergman place, he said, 
had been farmed first by Indians, and later 
by Mexicans, all using water, so we thought 
we had a pretty good right to it. 

Joe Hays, who owns a farm that was home- 
steaded in 1890, was asked by a committee- 
man if the water suit had changed his opin- 
ion of the Government of the United States. 
Mr. Hays thought that over carefully. 

“The real government is you and I,” he 
said. “And we must get on the ball and 
see that we have proper government.” 

Mrs. Hubbard, the 90-year-old two-bucket 
pensioner, told how she had had her well 
drilled to useless depths in blue granite, 
had found no spot of dampness, and was 
now being sued for her water rights. And 
so it went. 

At the end, amid deep, approving silence, 
Chairman ENGLE reaffirmed his belief in State 
rights, called the action by the Attorney Gen- 
eral “unreasonable and incomprehensible,” 
and scorched the Government attorneys as 
“legal sadists.” 

Then and there, the subcommittee passed 
a resolution to present to the Congress 
a bill to put the original water agreement 
between Fallbrook and Camp Pendleton into 
effect, to reaffirm State rights in nonnaviga- 
ble streams, and to render void the Attorney 
General’s suit. 

Back in Washington, the subcommittee 
wrote a biting report which said in part: 

“Nothing which developed indicated the 
necessity Or any good reason for bringing 
suit involving thousands of defendants with 
trifling or nonexisting water claims. No 
useful purpose is being served by securing 
a@ legal and encyclopedic definition of water 
rights down to the last bucketful. It can 
be concluded that the legal theorists in the 
Attorney General's office have unnecessarily 
put the Federal taxpayers to great expense 
and the local people to great provocation and 
legal expense for no practical reason what- 
ever.” 

The subcommittee quickly kept its word 
and did introduce a resolution, H. R. 5368, 
to settle the fight by activating the Pendle- 
ton-Fallbrook agreement of 1949 and for- 
bidding further Federal encroachment. But 
on a trip to Los Angeles later in the year, 
Attorney General McGrath said in an in- 
terview that the suit would continue de- 
spite the investigations of any congressional 
committee, and announced that only a for- 
mal order from the entire Congress would 
compel him to drop suit. He refused to 
consider a truce pending what action Con- 
gress may take when it was suggested that 
such an armistice would save a lot of money. 
“There is nothing unusual about the case,” 
he said. The serving of complaints against 
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the 14,000 farmers and citizens in and near 
Fallbrook continues. 

Gov. Earl Warren, of California, struck 
back, “In the Fallbrook case in southern 
California the Federal Government is at- 
tempting to invoke the doctrine of the tide- 
lands on the upland waters. This is dis- 
tressing us very greatly.” 

Attorney General Daniel, of Texas, echoes 
the States-right view. “They haven’t changed 
their complaint, have they?” he said. “It 
was the one word ‘paramount’ on one page 
of the long tidelands case that the court 
picked out for its decision against the 
States. The word ‘paramount’ is in the 
Fallbrook complaint, too.” 

Relief for Fallbrook may come when, Con- 
gress convertes this month, but how fast the 
House of Representatives can act on H. R. 
5368 is conjectural—the mills of the Con- 
gress grind slowly and there may be sup- 
porters of the Attorney General’s view who 
will belabor the resolution and delay it. 
Fallbrook and all of southern California in- 
terested in water, which means everybody 
with a stake in the community, hopes that 
Congress will move swiftly. The February 
deadline for the trial approaches. 

Even so, southern Californians are consid- 
erably cheered up. Their dilemma has been 
officially recognized as far more than a local 
squabble. It is eminently possible that the 
Fallbrook decision may become very cele- 
brated indeed in the history of State rights. 

Spirits in Fallbrook soared to prankish 
proportions on the afternoon of November 
21, 1951. It rained hard that day, and the 
Santa Margarita gurgled and overflowed a 
little. Jim Wayman, Ed Berg, and Carroll 
Huscher, wwho comprise the local committee 
in the water fight, hurried, grinning, to the 
telegraph office and got off the following wire 
to Attorney General McGrath: 

“Water now falling all over Santa Marga- 
rita River watershed. Assume you Claim it 
for Government. Please wire instructions 
what to do with it.” 

Curiously enough, in view of the rancor 
this dispute has inspired, there is no bad 
feeling between Fallbrook and Camp Pendle- 
ton. Many marine officers live in town and 
send their children to the public schools, 
and, all told, relations between townies and 
marines have always been and still are hap- 
py. The marines, indeed, although next to 
the farmers they are the people most af- 
fected, have been extremely careful to stay 
out of the dispute, and the farmers are not 
inclined to blame them. 

Actually, although it is charged that the 
marines maintain an 18-nole golf course and 
use water for flower beds, it is true that for 
some time they have been attempting to 
conserve water in a self-imposed austerity 
program. Almost complete now is a sew- 
age-conversion plant which will turn 90 per- 
cent of the sewage into potable water. 
Officers’ cars are now washed off the post, 
not on it. 

Still, Pendleton does require a great deal 
of water. Besides its 28,000 marines in train- 
ing for Korea, it supports a naval-ammuni- 
tion dump which supplies both the fleet and 
the Marine Corps, and a 1,500-bed hospital. 
All this was established at a cost of more 
than $100,000,000 on a coastline with pecul- 
iar advantages for the training of amphibi- 
ous warriors, for experiments with landing 
craft, and for logistic support. Camp Pen- 
dleton, Korean war or no Korean war, is ob- 
viously here to stay. But so, say the farm- 
ers, are they. 

But both marines and farmers, carrying 
on their traditionally friendly attitude, indi- 
cate their troubles could be worked out with 
water for both, if the Attorney General 
would go and sue somewhere else. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
September 28, 1951, Mr. T. H. Silver 
and Mr. Otho Keefe, president and sec- 
retary, respectively, of the Pleasanton 
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Township County Water District, wrote 
me with respect to the water situation 
in the vicinity of the Camp Parks Air 
Force Base. In effect, the water district 
pointed out that water requirements for 
both domestic and agricultural uses de- 
pended on underground water supplies 
and suggested that the city of San Fran- 
cisco was willing to serve the Camp Parks 
Air Force Base with water from their 
Hetch Hetchy pipe line, which the city of 
San Francisco has developed over a 
period of years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Pleasanton Township 
County Water District’s letter be placed 
in the Recorp at this point of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PLEASANTON TOWNSHIP 
CouNTY WATER DISTRICT, 
. Pleasanton, Calif., September 28, 1951. 
Senator Witt1aM F. KNOwWLAND, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KNOWLAND: It is most im- 
perative that the citizens of the Pleasanton 
area do everything within their power to con- 
serve the remaining underground supply of 
water in order to meet the bare minimum 
supply requirements for domestic and agri- 
culture uses. 

We are soliciting your aid in this vital 
matter. 

Due to the fact that the water table of 
underground water supply in the Pleasanton 
area has been receding for the past 6 years, 
the water table is at a new all-time low. 

Camp Parks Air Force Base is now being 
built here in the Pleasanton area. It is our 
understanding that this base intends to 
pump their water supply from wells here 
near Pleasanton. It can readily be seen that 
this substantial additional usage of water 
from the present meager underground sup- 
ply will deplete this supply to a point where 
the water supply for everybody in the Pleas- 
anton area, including the Air Force, will be 
in, constant jeopardy. 

We have been informed the city of San 
Francisco is willing to serve Camp Parks Air 
Force Base with water from their Hetch 
Hetchy pipe line. This pipe line is about 
10 miles distance from Camp Parks Air Force 
Base. Although it would be necessary for 
the Air Force to construct a pipe line this 
distance of 10 miles, it would be a permanent 
solution of their water needs at Camp 
Parks. 

This outside source of water for the Camp 
Parks Air Force Base could mean to many 
of the domestic and agriculture water users 
in this area, the difference in a water sup- 
ply and no supply whatsoever. 

We wish again to stress the vital impor- 
tance of this matter to this area. We re- 
quest your immediate action in supporting 
the securing of a water supply for the Camp 
Parks Air Force Base from the Hetch Hetchy 
pipe line, which will conserve the water 
supply for everybody in the Pleasanton area, 

Yours very truly, 
PLEASANTON TOWNSHIP COUNTY 
Water DISTRICT, 
T. H. Sttver, President. 
Orno KEere, Secretary. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
under date of November 16, 1951, I re- 
ceived a reply from the Air Force which 
in effect stated that the water from 
Hetch Hetchy would cost $0.277 per 
thousand gallons, whereas the operation- 
al and maintenance cost for the Govern- 
ment-owned wells should not exceed 
$0.10 per thousand gallons, and esti- 
mated that by using the Government- 
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owned wells a saving in the amount of 
$133,000 would be effected in annual op- 
erating cost alone. Apparently the Gov- 
ernment’s position is that they need 
water, some water is available, and they 
are going to get the water at the cheap- 
est possible price, irrespective of what 
the effect is on the area. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Air Force’s reply be in- 
cluded in the Recorp at this point of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Force, 
Washington, November 16, 1951. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR KNOWLAND: This is in reply 
to your expressed interest in the water sup- 
ply for the Pleasanton area of California. 
I regret the delay in furnishing you with 
a final reply on this subject; however, it 
was necessary that an investigation be con- 
ducted in order to ascertain all of the facts 
in this matter. 

The present rate of use of the ground- 
water resources in the Livermore Valley in- 
dicates an overdraft of approximately 6,000 
acre-feet per year. Included in the gross 
annual withdrawal of 35,000 acre-feet of 
water from the underground strata are ap- 
proximately 6,000 acre-feet which are 
pumped by the city of San Francisco. 

It is understood that the State of Cali- 
fornia, in recognition of the inadequate 
water supply for the Pleasanton area, has 
completed a study to determine if surface 
water from the San Joaquin Delta can be 
supplied for all of the future domestic and 
irrigation needs of the surrounding valley. 
Information available in Air Force head- 
quarters indicates that the authority for the 
sale of construction bonds for this program 
was granted on July 11, 1951. 

It is anticipated that the projected water 
requirements for Parks Air Force Base will 
reach approximately 2,300 acre-feet per year. 
In this connection, the two well fields which 
supply water to Parks Air Force Base are 
Government-owned, and it has been deter- 
mined that adequate water for all of the 
base’s needs will be available from this 
source upon completion of the present re- 
habilitation program. The estimated cost 
for this rehabilitation is approximately $53,- 
314 as compared to the estimated cost of 
$1,500,000, plus the cost for real estate and 
right-of-way acquisitions in the instance of 
the Air Force connecting to the Hetch- 
Hetchy conduit. In addition, the Hetch- 
Hetchy water would cost the Government 
about $0.277 per thousand gallons, whereas 
the operational and maintenance cost for 
the Government-owned wells should not ex- 
ceed $0.10 per thousand gallons. Therefore, 
in utilizing the Government-owned well sup- 
ply, a savings in the amount of $133,000 
would be effected in annual operating cost 
alone. 

In view of the firm water supply for the 
Livermore Valley which has been projected 
by the State of California and the excessive 
construction and water-purchase costs to the 
Government in the instance of using the 
Hetch Hetchy water-line extensions, it is felt 
that the best interest of the Government 
will be served by utilizing the existing Gov- 
ernment water rights as a means of supply- 
ing the immediate and near-term require- 
ments for Parks Air Force Base. 

I am happy to have been of service in 
obtaining this information for you. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERIC H. MILLER., Jr., 
Colonel, USAF, for and in the Ab- 
sence of Robert E. L. Eaton, Brig- 
adier General, USAF, Director, 
Legislation and Liaison, 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
receipt of this letter, I contacted the city 
and county of San Francisco, advised 
them of the Air Force’s position, and in- 
quired as to the views of the community. 
In reply, the San Francisco Water De- 
partment, under date of December 14, 
1951, and December 21, 1951, indicated 
that apparently the Air Force did not 
have access to all information, and stated 
that the water will not cost 27.7 cents 
per thousand gallons, but will cost 19.4 
cents to 19.3 cents per thousand gallons, 
predicated on a use of from four to six 
million gallons a day. 

In one portion of the December 14 let- 
ter Mr. George W. Pracy, general mana- 
ger and chief engineer, states: 

The Federal Government does not have 
any water rights regarding the 100-acre tract, 
except for use on the 100-acre itself, although 
they have gone ahead, in their usual way, 
and installed pumps and pipelines for taking 
water from that area. As soon as they start 
taking the water it will be necessary for us 
to institute legal action which we will do. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that both letters from the San Fran- 
cisco Water District be included in the 
RecorpD at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

DeceMBER 14, 1951. 
Mr. Frank V. KEESLING, Jr., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of the fecsimile 
copies of the letter from Col. F. H. Miller, Jr., 
to Senator KNOWLAND relative to the water 
supply for Camp Parks, which is located on 
the northerly edge of the Pleasanton Valley. 
The alternate sources of water supply are 


Pleasanton Valley itself or water from the 


Hetch Hetchy pipeline. 
matter is as follows: 

In 1889 when the Spring Valley Water Co. 
first started taking water from that area until 
1909 there was artesian flow into Laguna 
Creek which drains Pleasanton Valley. This 
artesian flow was captured by the Spring 
Valley Water Co. at its diversion works in 
Niles Canyon and brought into the city. In 
1909 it was necessary to bring in more water 
and the Spring Valley Water Co. started 
pumping water from the valley, and con- 
tinued this pumping until Hetch Hetchy 
water arrived here in October 1934. The 
valley then again began to fill with water 
until in the latter part of 1937 the water 
again began to have an artesian flow. During 
this 38-year period the water company took 
out an average of 5,310,000 gallons a day, or 
about 6,000 acre-feet per year. This amount 
of water, together with the water taken 
locally by the farmers, was the yield of the 
valley for that 38-year period. When Spring 
Valley started pumping from the valley, it 
caused considerable discussion among the 
landowners there with the result that in 
1916 the Spring Valley Water Co., and the 
Pleasanton Township County Water District 
entered into an agreement concerning the 
waters of the valley whereby the water com- 
pany agreed to pay the cost of installing and 
maintaining certain wells, and the cost of 
pumping from these wells when the water 
level dropped below a certain amount. This 
water level was measured in a selected pilot 
well, 

In 1930 the city purchased the Spring 
Valley plant taking with it all of the obii- 
gations of this agreement in the Pleasanton 
Valley, and since that time we have been 
making payments as required by the agree- 
ment. In 1942 Camp Parks was constructed 
and the same year they began pumping 
water from the valley for use in the camp. 


Our story in this 
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They purchased by condemnation two parcels 
of land within the Pleasanton Township 
County Water District from which to get 
their water. On one parcel of 4.105 acres 
the Navy not only condemned the land, but 
condemned the right to export water under- 
lying the land. On the other parcel of 100 
acres, the Navy condemned only the land 
and particularly exempted from the con- 
demnation suit the right to export water 
therefrom. Camp Parks was in active use 
during the war and to some degree after- 
ward. During the period between 1943 and 
1948, the period of greatest activity in the 
camp, the water level dropped in the valley 
as measured in the pilot well 41.90 feet. In 
February of 1948 the water department again 
started pumping water and continued to do 
so until April 1949, a period of 15 months. 
During this 15-month period, the water 
level had a further drop of approximately 9 
feet. By 1951 the water level had risen to a 
point 3 feet below the 1948 level. The water 
department is not now drawing water from 
the valley, and will not draw any for the 
next few years. It is important to us, how- 
ever, to have the valley filled with water, 
so that in case of necessity we can draw 
upon it for our supply. It really serves us 
as a large underground storage reservoir. 

I might add that our purchase from the 
Spring Valley Water Co. included the water 
rights to some 5,000 acres of land which they 
owned, but which have now been sold to 
other owners less the water rights except for 
use on said land. 

Camp Parks now is being activated on a 
permanent basis. In their statement to the 
Water Pollution Board, in connection with 
their sewage-disposal problem, they stated 
that they were planning for 40,000 popu- 
lation. This population will use not less 
than 4,000,000 and may be as high as 6,000,- 
000 gallons per day or a use of from 4,500 to 
6,500 acre-feet a year. The valley cannot 
furnish this draft on a permanent basis, 
particularly as the farmers in the valley have 
now turned almost entirely to irrigated crops 
instead of the hay and grain formerly raised. 
If Camp Parks takes this water, it will mean 
serious damage to the farmers and also con- 
siderable cost to us due to our Pleasanton- 
township agreement. It was the farmers 
who raised the issue more than we did, al- 
though we are definitely involved. Unfortu- 
nately, the alternate supply is from our own 
Hetch-Hetchy system. The colonel’s letter 
is in error in stating that our water will cost 
them 27.7 cents per thousand gallons. Pur- 
chased in these quantities, the average cost 
will be from 19.4 to 19.3 cents per thousand 
gallons depending upon a use of 4,000,000 
or 6,000,000 gallons a day. With Colonel 
Miller’s consumption figure of 2,300 acre- 
feet per year, the average cost would be 19.6 
cents per thousand gallons. 

The Federal Government does not have 
any water rights regarding the 100-acre tract, 
except for use on the 100 acres itself, al- 
though they have gone ahead, in their usual 
way; and installed pumps and pipelines for 
taking water from that area. As soon as 
they start taking the water it will be necess- 
ary for us to institute legal action which we 
will do. 

I am anxious to get some solution to this 
problem which will be an equitable one as 
to all three parties concerned—ourselves, the 
farmers, and the Government. 

Very truly yours, 
Gero. W. Pracy, 
General Manager and Chief Engineer. 


San FRANCISCO WATER DEPARTMENT, 

San Francisco, Calif., December 21, 1951. 
Mr. Francis V. KEESLING, JR., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Sir: Under date of December 14, 1951, 
we wrote you giving a factual presentation 
of the Pleasanton Valley controversy over 
the use of its subterranean waters. 


January 14 


Going beyond that into the matter of 
opinion, it is my opinion that the particular 
agency of the Federal Government involved 
has gone into and prepared to take water 
from the Pleasonton Valley without the 
slightest consideration as to the ownership 
of that water or the rights that anyone may 
have in the matter. The city of San Fran- 
cisco obtained its water rights in conformity 
with the laws of the State of California, and 
paid large sums of money for the rights it 
has there. The farmers in the valley, and 
also downstream in the Niles Cone area, have 
also developed their rights in conformity 
with the California laws, and they are en- 
titled to have those rights respected. The 
city has entered into an agreement with the 
farmers which does protect them to a very 
small extent at the city’s expense, and which 
will be entirely upset if the Federal Gov- 
ernment draws the water, which they are 
planning to take for the supply of Camp 
Parks. The use of the water for Camp Parks 
will put a perpetual burden on the city to 
pay for what the Federal Government takes. 

Water in California is a valuable com- 
modity which costs large sums of money to 
obtain and make ready for use. By going 
into the valley, as it is doing, the Federal 
Government is taking whet they consider 
to be cheap water for them, but which 
cheapness will be at the expense of San 
Francisco and particularly the farmers. If 
the Federal Government needs the water, 
they should pay for it at the rate which it 
has cost to develop it, which is typified by 
the rates made necessary by the large costs 
of bringing in water from the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains through the Hetch Hetchy con- 
duit. If cheaper water were available, we 
certainly would avail ourselves of it. The 
Federal Government, in my opinion, has no 
right to go in and take property without 
paying a fair cost, which they, either know- 
ing or unwittingly, are doing in this in- 
stance. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE W. Pracy, 
General Manager and Chief Engineer. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
also ask that a letter addressed to me 
under date of January 8, 1952, from the 
Alameda County Water District, be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ALAMEDA COUNTY WATER DIsTRICT, 
Centerville, Calif., January 8, 1952. 
The Honorable WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
Senator from California, 
Tribune Tower, Oakland, Calif. 

DEAR SENATOR KNOWLAND: May we refer you 
to our letter of October 25, 1951, concerning 
the water supply problem facing our area and 
the Pleasanton area as a result of the rehabil- 
itation of the Camp Parks Air Force Base. 

We have received a copy of the report on 
this situation dated November 16, 1951, writ- 
ten by Frederic H. Miller, Jr., colonel, United 
States Air Force, and have reviewed this re- 
port with considerable dismay. Much of the 
Pertinent information presented is far from 
factual as we know it to exist. With this in 
mind may we review the report as follows: 

A. Paragraph (2) states that the city of 
San Francisco withdraws an average of 6,000 
acre-feet annually, providing the inference 
that this condition prevails up to the present 
time. 

This inference is incorrect in that San 
Francisco did not export water from its 
Pleasanton source from 1941 to 1948, with 
the exception of artesian flow. For a period 
of 15 months in 1948-49 they resumed ex- 
porting and subsequent to that time they 
have pumped only a nominal quantity to 
take care of their obligations within the 
Pleasanton water district area. 
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This point can be corroborated either from 
record or by actually contacting the various 
inhabitants of the immediate area of 
pumping. 

B. Paragraph (3) indicates that the State 
of California has completed a study and has 
granted authority for sale of construction 
bonds for a project to bring water from the 
San Joaquin Delta into this area to take care 
of the deficiency. May we point out that 
this project is just a part of the over-all State 
water plan and that the study referred to 
is a report on the feasibility only of the 
project. From this it is apparent that many 
years will elapse before any water could be 
delivered under such a plan. In the interim, 
irreparable damage can and will occur. 

C. Paragraph (4) quotes a cost estimate 
approximately $1,500,000 plus real-estate and 
right-of-way acquisition for the Air Force to 
connect to the Hetch Hetchy conduit as was 
recommended. 

The distance for such a pipeline measured 
by automobile speedometer along the public 
highway has been found to be about 50,000 
feet, this route being the longest possible. 
Based upon this distance and the estimated 
cost of paragraph (4), the estimated cost of 
such a conduit would be $30 per foot. 

From public records of bids of 1949, a 
25-inch welded-steel cement-lined conduit 
cost $11 per foot over similar terrain. This 
particular project referred to extends from 
the city of Hayward water system along the 
Niles Road to the San Francisco aqueduct 
near Mission San Jose, Calif. 

The requirements for Camp Parks would 
be a 20-inch conduit; therefore, any increase 
in cost since 1949 would be more than com- 
pensated for by the fact that the line would 
be smaller, so that the $11 per foot cost 
would be appropriate. 

As is apparent, then, the cost of such a 
conduit would be approximately $550,000, 
and not $1,500,000. 

As far as the right-of-way is concerned, 
may we point out that about 80 percent 
would fall on San Francisco property. From 
our own experience, we know that San Fran- 
cisco has been most cooperative in matters 
of this nature, and it would be our opinion 
that there probably would be no charge for 
such a right-of-way. 

Another very important point is that we, 
as a water district, purchase water from San 
Francisco, and therefore have their rate 
schedules available. May we correct the 
quoted cost of $0.277 per thousand gallons 
to $0.20 per thousand. From this, then, the 
saving over well water to the Government 
compared with Hetch Hetchy water would 
not be $133,000 but $74,000 annually. 

We felt certain that you would be ex- 
tremely interested in learning of the inac- 
curacies of the report as presented by Colonel 
Miller and would be desirous of investigat- 
ing this vital matter further. 

Very truly yours, 
[SEAL] H. F. Harrowp, Secretary. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have called this situation to the atten- 
tion of the Senate today, because water 
is a basic natural resource to those of us 
who live in the more arid Western States. 
It is essential to develop our water re- 
sources for the maximum beneficial use, 
which, of course, includes the needs of 
the Federal Government. However, Mr. 
President, we are firmly convinced that 
they must be developed and used under 
established State laws. The people of the 
West will not sit idly by and let anybody, 
including the Federal Government, take 
their water. 

It would seem to me that the Attorney 
General of the United States should call 
a conference and work out some equi- 
table plan of cooperation with the States 
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wherein the various agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government can be assured of ade- 
quate water supplies at the cheapest pos- 
sible price and still not infringe upon 
the water rights acquired by individuals 
under State law. Greater problems than 
this have in the past been solved through 
conference, and if the Federal Govern- 
ment and the various States have an 
opportunity of going into the matter, I 
am sure that an equitable solution to 
this problem can be found without en- 
gaging in a long drawn out and expen- 
sive legal action. 

I merely wish to say in conclusion, Mr, 
President, that I have been privileged in 
part to represent California in the Sen- 
ate of the United States for about 7 
years, and each year I am a Member of 
the Senate I become more firm in my 
conviction that it is important that the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
should stand up for the rights of the 
States, because one of the greatest dan- 
gers the American people face is the con- 
stant encroachment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment upon the several States in the 
Union, and if this tendency is not chal- 
lenged in this water matter and other 
matters, I am very fearful that there will 
be a concentration of power in the Na- 
tion’s Capital which will be detrimental 
to our entire system of constitutional 
government. 





HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1976) to provide for home 
rule in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in the discussion of the 
pending bill I hope to show to the Sen- 
ate and to the people of the District, as 
well as to the people of the United States, 
that it is not in the best interests of the 
District that this particular legislation 
be passed; and I shall state my reasons 
in support of my contention. I shail 
undertake to discuss this matter almost 
entirely from a constitutional stand- 
point. 

Senate bill 1976 has been reported by 
the District of Columbia Committee of 
the Senate, without amendment, and is 
now before us for consideration. 

There are many individual sections of 
the bill which I find objectionable, and 
I shall later address myself briefly to a 
few of them. On the whole, the entire 
bill is objectionable to me. It states in 
the first sentence of its preamble that 
it is to provide for home rule in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and is to be known as 
the District of Columbia Charter Act. 

The opposition to this measure may 
be grouped into two general divisions. 
One division of that opposition may be 
classified or denominated “policy.” 
What should be our policy toward this 
measure, our policy under the existing 
constitutional language in accordance 
with which we enact legislation exclu- 
sively for the seat of our Government? 
The other division of the opposition to 
this or any other so-called home-rule 
measure may be classified under “right- 
ful exercise of the legal power” vested 
exclusively in the Congress by the Con- 
stitution, 
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Now as I read the appeals of those 
favoring this measure—the individuals, 
the groups, and organizations—and as 
other Members of the Senate will find, 
too, if they read the record of the hear- 
ings, 90 percent of them are addressed 
to us from a policy point of view. I dare 
Say less, a great deal less, than 10 per- 
cent are devoted to assisting us in deter- 
mining what is a proper exercise of the 
power vested in us, and the judicial con- 
struction of the clause of the Constitu- 
tion conferring that power upon us. 

This and other similar bills have de- 
veloped much heat for us and upon us. 
The groups appealing to our sense of 
policy have given us very little light that 
would assist us in the determination of 
whatever power we may possess for do- 
ing the things this bill would have us do. 

It is therefore to the question of 
power—the exercise of that power; the 
judicial construction of that power; the 
limit of that power; the exclusiveness 
in the Congress of that power—that I 
wish to address myself now. 

If as I see it we have no power per- 
mitting us to delegate our legislative 
functions, then the question of policy 
becomes secondary, immaterial, and of 
no consequence. If the proponents of 
this measure had applied to the ques- 
tion of power that zeal, industry, and 
ability which they have applied in their 
efforts to persuade the Congress as to 
what its policy should be, then perhaps 
our labors with respect to the bill would 
have been immeasurably lessened. We 
would then have more light and less 
heat on a highly controversial measure. 

It may be disappointing to some hear- 
ing my remarks, reading them, or read- 
ing or hearing the comment that may be 
made on them, Mr. President, that I have 
not consumed your time on the question 
of policy. I shall treat of this phase or 
division of the opposition only as it shall 
or may have a direct bearing on the 
other division, namely, the proper and 
rightful exercise of our power—our con- 
stitutional power. 

The bill makes no pretense at defining 
home rule. Nowhere in the bill are 
we advised by its terms of what consti- 
tutes home rule. Specified powers are 
enumerated which the bill purports shall 
be transferred to a local elective council, 
without regard to whether those powers 
are legislative or purely regulatory as 
in the case of purely municipal regula- 
tions or ordinances. The power is de- 
nominated an ordinance, but it is 
legislation, as I shall attempt to explain, 
as I understand the difference between 
the two terms. 

In the record of the hearings on the 
other so-called home-rule bills—and 
this is merely a rehash of them and a re- 
shaping of language of the Territorial 
Act of 1871—those bills were variousiy 
called phony, subterfuge, swindle, syn- 
thetic home rule, unreal, and bills giving 
only limited suffrage. Those are hard 
terms. They imply suspicion as to mo- 
tives. If Congress were to pass this or 
any other of the bills, I very much fear 
that much justification would be created 
for those characterizations. 

We must engage in a great deal of 
speculation, considerable conjecture, and 
call upon a vivid imagination in order 
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to com- to any sound conclusion that 
the pending measure, in its most favora- 
ble light, establishes home rule, as 
the term is ordinarily used, or that it 
can be considered a charter for home 
rule in any general acceptance of the 
meaning of those words. We shall have 
to permit ourselves to engage in a great 
deal of loose reasoning and reach many 
improper conclusions, if in clear con- 
science we are to classify this meas- 
ure as one establishing so-called home 
rule for the District of Columbia or 
giving it any worth-while grant of local 
autonomy fulfilling, except in name only, 
any reasonable concept of the attributes 
of such a classification. 

Many of us are aware of the sincere 
and conscientious effort of responsible 
Members of this body and responsible 
Members of our counterpart in the House 
of Representatives who are honestly 
motivated by a desire to relieve the Con- 
gress of the burden of trivia and minutiae 
devolving upon us in legislating for the 
seat of our National Government. Like- 
wise there are those amongst us who 
have an equally sincere desire to give 
the people of the District of Columbia 
some constructive means of assuming a 
fair share in the responsibility and direc- 
tion of their local affairs and in the im- 
provement, if need be, of the efficiency of 
the local administration, although im- 
provement in administration alone is not 
now urged as one of the compelling or 
justifiable reasons back of the proposed 
legislation. These are worthy motives, 
and such broad objectives carry with 
them a very natural appeal to those who 
value a proper concept of our American 
way of life and our form of Government. 

There is a natural resentment on the 
part of every good American when he is 
denied a voice in the choosing of those 
who may make the laws or in the selec- 
tion of those who may enforce such laws. 
This resentment constitutes a powerful 
persuasion to many in this body as well 
as in the House of Representatives. In 
truth, a people governed by those not of 
their choosing may rightfully object, be- 
cause the result is a form of “taxation 
without representation” which consti- 
tuted possibly one of the most compelling 
of the primary causes of our separation 
from the Government of England and the 
formation of the Government of the 
United States. 

If, as some wish, we would desire to rid 
ourselves of the details and endless re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the 
government of the District of Columbia, 
this bill, I fear, will fail miserably to ac- 
complish such a result. I believe that in 
the end it will add to our duties, increase 
our responsibilities, and, as experience 
once has demonstated, multiply our la- 
bors in the performance of our constitu- 
tional functions as the only truly legis- 
lative body constitutionally created for 
the District of Columbia. 

So far as real home rule is concerned, 
the measure fails far short of the ac- 
complishment of any such thing, either 
now, in the immediate future, or in the 
years to come. Under the provisions of 
the Constitution, no such thing as gen- 
uine legislative home-ruic is presently 
legally possible unless the Congress wil- 
oa abdicates its constitutional obliga- 

ions. 
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Before going into detail on this sub- 
ject, let us explore a little of the histori- 
cal background leading to the creation 
of the District of Columbia, the several 
forms of government heretofore estab- 
lished and previously prevailing here, 
and treat briefly of the present munici- 
pal form of government which, inciden- 
tally, has lasted longer and proved more 
satisfactory than any of the others. 

There is little of record among the 
written works of the founding fathers 
which may guide us in seeking their mo- 
tives in the employment of the language 
they adopted in the pertinent clause of 
the Constitution relative to the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. We 
are told by H. P. Caemmerer, in Senate 
Document 332, of the Seventy-first Con- 
gress, third session, with respect to the 
selection of a seat for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, among other things, that when 
the Continental Congress was meeting 
at Independence Hall in Philadelphia, a 
band of soldiers, about 300 in number, 
proceeded from Lancaster, Pa., to Phil- 
adelphia, where Congress and the Execu- 
tive Council were in session, and on 
June 17, 1783, surrounded that building 
but attempted no violence. Occasion- 
ally, offensive language was used and 
muskets were pointed at the windows of 
the Halls of Congress. No one was in- 
jured. That night the soldiers depart- 
ed. Congress immediately adjourned 
and met in Princeton, N. J., 8 days later. 
This incident led to the appointment of 
a committee, with James Madison, of 
Virginia, as chairman, for the purpose 
of selecting a permanent seat of the Gov- 
ernment. The committee reported on 
two questions: First, the extent of the 
district necessary; and second, the pow- 
er to be exercised by the Congress in 
that district. 

On May 29, 1787, Charles Pinckney, 
inadvertently referred to as being from 
Maryland, but who in fact was from 
South Carolina, introduced the section 
relating to the Federal district in the 
form in which it became a part of the 
Constitution of the United States— 
article I, section 8, paragraph 17. Mr. 
Caemmerer, in his work at page 6, fur- 
ther relates: 

There was objection on the part of some 
lest such a provision in the Federal Consti- 
tution would create a government that 
would become despotic and tyrannical and 
result in unjust discrimination in matters 
of trade and commerce between the mer- 
chants within and outside of the district. 
But, on the other hand, the advocates for a 
Federal city over which Congress would have 
exclusive jurisdiction called attention to 
the great importance for the Government to 
have a permanent residence for the Con- 
gress and the executive departments, with 
their files and records properly housed, and 
cited the meeting in Philadelphia as an il- 
lustration as to what might happen to the 
Government again in the absence of such 
Federal authority. On September 17, 1787, 
the Constitution of the United States was 
adopted and soon after was ratified by a 
majority of the States, 


The works of Mr. Caemmerer were 
printed for the use of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives under con- 
current resolution adopted March 3, 
1931. 

Several types of local government have 
preceded the one now existing in the 
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District of Columbia. The District at 
one time was much larger in area than 
it is today. When the Government was 
moved to the Federal city in 1890, an 
area 10 miles square was ceded for it. 
In this area there were two municipal 
corporations, the corporation of the city 
of Alexandria, theretofore incorporated 
by the State of Virginia, and the cor- 
poration of the city of Georgetown, there- 
tofore incorporated by the State of 
Maryland. 

The first legislation by Congress in 
connection with the formation of a local 
government here was known as the Or- 
ganic Act of 1801, following the removal 
of the seat of government to this lo- 
cality—Second Statute 103, chapter 15. 
This was preceded by the several acts of 
cession by the State of Maryland and 
the State of Virginia, the congressional 
acceptance of such ceded territory, and 
the survey of the same as proclaimed by 
President Washington. 

While this act of February 27, 1801, 
established a government for what is 
now known as the District of Columbia, 
it failed to set up a complete local gov- 
ernment. It created two counties, 
Washington County being the area out- 
side the cities of Washington and 
Georgetown on the Maryland side of the 
Potomac River, and Alexandria County 
being the area beyond the city limits of 
Alexandria on the Virginia side of the 
river. A circuit court was established, 
the office of the Register of Wills was 
created, and court attachés provided for. 

On May 3, 1802—Second Statute 195, 
chapter 53—an act was approved in- 
corporating the city of Washington. 
The first most complete government of 
Washington consisted of a mayor ap- 
pointed annually by the President of 
the United States and a city council, 
elected annually by the people of the 
city. There were then within the 10 
miles square, five distinct local admin- 
istrative units, namely: 

The corporation of Washington; 

The corporation of Georgetown; 

The corporation of Alexandria; 

The county of Washington; and 

The county of Alexandria. 

By the retrocession acts, these five 
units were reduced to three, the county 
of Alexandria and the corporation of 
Alexandria being retroceded to Virginia. 
The members of the city councils of the 
three remaining municipalities were 
elected as were the mayors of George- 
town and Alexandria. 

By act of May 4, 1812—Second Stat- 
ute 721, chapter 75—the people elected 
a board of aldermen for a 2-year term, 
and a council for a l-year term, and the 
mayor was elected annually by the board 
of aldermen and the common council in 
joint session. 

On May 15, 1820—Third Statute 583, 
chapter 104—the mayor, the common 
council, and the board of aldermen 
were elected by the inhabitants of Wash- 
ington. The term of mayor was 2 years. 

From 1820, with little change, until 
the act approved February 21, 1871— 
Sixteenth Statute 419, chapter 62—the 
mayor and city council form of gov- 
ernment controlled the municipalities 
in the District of Columbia. 

When the last-mentioned act was 
passed, the corporations of Georgetown 
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and Washington and the levy court for 
Washington County were abolished, and 
the so-called territorial form of govern- 
ment was established. That government 
was composed principally of a governor, 
a board of public works, a delegate to 
Congress, a board of health, and a leg- 
islative assembly. The legislative as- 
sembly was composed of a council of 11 
members and a house of delegates of 
22 members. The delegate who sat in 
Congress was elected by the people of 
the District of Columbia. 

The governor was appointed by the 
President of the United States. With 
certain apportionment features, the leg- 
islative power and authority in the Dis- 
trict was vested in a legislative assem- 
bly. The council, consisting of 11 mem- 
bers, was appointed by the President, 
and the house of delegates, consisting 
of 22 members, was elected by the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia. With- 
out going into further detail for the 
moment, it should be noted that, as 
specified in the act, this Territorial gov- 
ernment lasted until June 20, 1874, when 
a temporary government, consisting of 
three Commissioners appointed by the 
President, was established. 

The organic act establishing the pres- 
ent form of government was approved 
June 11, 1878 (20 Stat. 102). This act 
provided the present and a permanent 
form of government, as a municipal cor- 
poration, having jurisdiction over all the 
territory ceded by the State of Mary- 
land to the Congress of the United States 
for the permanent seat of the govern- 
ment of the United States. The three 
Commissioners were appointed by the 
President of the United Etates, one being 
assigned from the Engineer Corps of the 
Army. 

This commission form of government 
was vested with jurisdiction covering all 
the ordinary features of any local mu- 
nicipal government and has remained 
in principle the same since its forma- 
tion. 

To recapitulate: In varying forms, 
there was one kind of government from 
1801 to 1812, a period of 11 years; a little 
different form of government from 1812 
to 1820, a period of 8 years; and another 
slightly different form from 1820 to 1871, 
a period of 51 years. A municipal form 
of government with a partially elected 
assembly possessing grants of legisla- 
tive authority ruled the District from 
1871 to 1874, a period of about 4 years; 
a temporary commission form of govern- 
ment from 1874 to 1878, a period of 3 
years; with the present form of govern- 
ment existing since 1878, or a total period 
of about 73 years. Thus it was that lim- 
ited franchise or suffrage was exercised 
by the people of Washington from 1802 
through 1874. General legislative au- 
thority, with exceptions, was vested in 
the assembly which governed the Dis- 
trict from 1871 to 1874. 

The act of February 21, 1871, in many 
respects was not dissimilar from the bill 
now under consideration. Instead of a 
mayor it had a governor; it had an as- 
sembly consisting of two houses, namely, 
a council and a house of delegates. 
The mayor and the council were ap- 
pointed by the President and the 22 
members of the house of delegates were 
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elected by the people of the District of 
Columbia. 

The executive power was vested in 
the governor. This bill vests executive 
power in a mayor. The governor then, 
as the mayor now proposed, held office 
by Presidential appointment, by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

Rather general legislative authority 
was conferred in 1871 upon the legisla- 
tive assembly for the enactment of local 
laws governing the District of Columbia. 
I shall not at this time go into all the 
details of the powers granted to the as- 
sembly. They were general in many re- 
spects with specified limitations. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator vield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hunt in the chair). Does the Senator 
from South Carolina yield to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. LANGER. As I understand the 
argument of the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina, he feels we are go- 
ing back 80 years, to 187:, when the plan 
which was worked out at that time failed. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
fear that the pending bill, although it 
makes a few changes, is almost identical 
with the previous plan. 

Mr. LANGER. As I understand the 
argument of the distinguished Senator, 
the plan adopted at that time proved 
unsuccessful and unsatisfactory, and 
that was the reason it was changed later. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
shall go into that subject and show in 
what respects it was unsuccessful. I 
shall show that the plan caused many 
headaches for the Cengress and for the 
people of the District of Columbia while 
it was in effect. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield for 
one further question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I notice that the pro- 
posed city council is to be composed of 
15 members. AsI read the bill, the terms 
are not to be staggered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 

Mr. LANGER. In other words, the 15 
members of the council would be elected, 
and later they would all be thrown out at 
once if the voters so decided, and a new 
group would come in. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 

Mr. LANGER. As the Senator from 
North Dakote. views it, that is certainly 
contrary to the way in which the leading 
cities of the country are governed today. 
We try to keep experienced men in office, 
or at least some of them. We stagger 
the terms, so that some members of the 
council may be familiar with what is 
going on. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is the rezson why one-third of the 
membership of the Senate is elected 
every 2 years. 

Mr. LANGER. Would the Senator 
from South Carolina say that in his 
opinion experience has shown that such 
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a plan as is proposed in the bill has 
proved very unsatisfactory? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
think it will be found that in most States 
of the Union the terms of members of 
the State senate—and in some instances 
members of the house—are staggered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield for a question. 

Mr. CASE. Let me observe in that 
connection that in the legislature of my 
State there is a complete turn-over at 
every election. There are no staggered 
terms for members of the senate in the 
State of South Dakota. I wonder if that 
situation does not also obtain in the 
State of North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. I will say to my friend 
that in North Dakota a State senator is 
elected for a term of 4 years, and half 
the membership of the Senate is elected 
every 2 years. Members whose terms 
are represented by odd numbers run in 
one election, and 2 years later those 
whose terms are represented by even 
numbers run in a succeeding election. 

Mr. CASE. We do not happen to 
have that system in my State. If it 
were desired to stagger the terms of 
members of the council, perhaps it would 
be in order to do so by an amendment 
to the bill. 

Mr. LANGER. I suggest that that 
would be a good amendment. 

Mr. CASE. If the Senator from South 
Carolina will yield further, I should like 
to address a question directly to him. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. CASE. Does the Senator keep in 
mind that under the plan of 1871 there 
was a 'Jicameral assembly, one body of 
which was appointed and the other 
elected, and also that there was an ap- 
pointive board or bureau of public 
works? It was the board of public works 
which perhaps ran the city government 
into difficulties at that time. So there is 
no complete parallel. Under the provi- 
sions of the pending bill there would be 
one body, the members of which would 
all be elected. There would be no con- 
flict as between an appointive body and 
an elective body. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The thing which produced so many 
headaches in the past was the fact that 
the legislative assembly went beyond 
what many people thought was the 
proper exercise of the authority dele- 
gated to it under the Constitution. That 
is what caused so much litigation and 
trouble. 

Mr. CASE. I was hoping that the 
Senator would make that observation, 
because it seems to me that it destroys 
the argument about unconstitutionality. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am referring to the policy. 

Mr. CASE. So far as I have been able 
to ascertain, there was never any hold- 
ing that the Congress had exceeded its 
power in creating the legislative assem- 
bly. The contention was that in some 
instances the legislative assembly ex- 
ceeded the powers which the Congress 
had granted to it. That is an entirely 
different question. 
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If a State legislature were to pass an 
act intended to have a bearing on com- 
merce outside the boundaries of the 
State, the Supreme Court would hold 
such an act to be unconstitutional. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
answer the Senator’s argument in my 
brief. I have covered every detail along 
that line. 

Mr. CASE. I shall listen with a great 
deal of interest. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I think the Senator will find that his 
question is answered in my statement. 

Suffice it to say that the Congress very 
soon withdrew from this experiment of 
limited suffrage and the grant of limited 
legislative power to the people of the 
District of Columbia. 

A review of the conditions surrounding 
the granting of suffrage and its almost 
immediate withdrawal would involve a 
much longer imposition upon the time of 
Senators than I here propose to make. 
Reputable authority has it that the city 
became greatly involved in bonded in- 
debtedness and that little, if any, im- 
provement immediately or ultimately re- 
sulted to the people of the District. 

If Senators will check the situation, I 
think they will find that the last of such 
bonds were paid off last year, some 72 
years after the burden was first imposed 
on the people of the District of Colum- 
bia. There is no bonded indebtedness 
in the District of Columbia at the pres- 
ent time. The Congress soon saw the 
wisdom of continuing with its con- 
stitutional function in the passing of 
laws for the District, which in letter and 
spirit is in the only manner the Constitu- 
tion provides. 

Through the years the Congress has 
passed many laws empowering the 
Commissioners to enact building regu- 
lations, electrical regulations, plumbing 
regulations, health regulations, police 
regulations, all kinds of municipal reg- 
ulations deemed necessary for the pro- 
tection of the lives, health, government, 
and property within the District, and 
many other administrative regulations, 
all of a purely municipal nature and 
character. . 

Until only a few years ago the people 
of the District of Columbia seemed 
reasonably content with the form of local 
government here. It is true that begin- 
ning in about 1912 and continuing until 
the last convention, the Democratic 
Party, and in later years the Republican 
Party, at their national conventions 
adopted general planks favoring the 
right of suffrage or self-government 
for the District of Columbia. With these 
measures and these planks I do not find 
myself in total disagreement. They are 
general expressions of party conventions, 
with an appreciation for the aspirations 
of all of us who wish to live and work in 
a democracy. 

If one troubles himself to examine 
these party declarations of policy, he 
will find that neither of them supports 
the proposals contained in the pending 
bill. We have heard it said here—loosely 
and carelessly—and we have seen re- 
spectable persons write, that both of our 
major parties favor home-rule and con- 
sequently have endorsed the pending 
measure in principle. 
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This is not so. The 1948 platform of 
the Democratic Party stated: 
We favor the extension of the right of suf- 


frage to the people of the District of 
Columbia. 


The Republican Party in 1948 in one of 
its platform planks said: 


We favor self-government for the residents 
of the Nation’s Capital. 


They cannot mean that our parties 
favor any sort of a humbug piece of legis- 
lation which neither provides for real 
suffrage in its simplest acceptation nor 
a sort of self-government that defies the 
real meaning of that term. No sem- 
blance of suffrage is granted by the pend- 
ing bill and no self-government is pro- 
vided by this monstrosity. The reins are 
still held immutable and immovable by 
the Congress. Why? Simply because of 
the exacting and unmistakable language 
of the Constitution. No wishful. think- 
ing on the part of any political party can 
work a change in or distort the intend- 
ment of the language we are confronted 
with in the Constitution. The clamor of 
the crowd around us here is not going 
to muddy my thinking on this subject, 
nor am I to be swerved from the path 
of plain duty. My oath to uphold and 
defend the Constitution is too severe 
upon me for any light-headed decisions. 
When the language is put to the acid 
test, no admixture of confused reasoning 
produces the result which in the slight- 
est degree some wish to attribute to our 
party platforms. 

These general party expressions afford 
no chart for action on this measure. The 
basic difficulty we face is the approach 
to a solution of the problems. I am 
aware of the movement here for many 
years urging representation in this body 
and for the right of suffrage in the elec- 
tion of our national officers. That move- 
ment seems to me to be the proper con- 
stitutional approach to the entire prob- 
lem. Only then would the question be- 
come that of the policy of the Congress, 
rather than power and the proper exer- 
cise of that power. I make no point here 
respecting policy or what the policy 
might or should be. The undeniable 
fact is, however, that since the first or- 
ganic act of 1801 to the present day, with 
the exception of the period of 1871 to 
1874 during the so-called territorial 
form of government, Congress has 
deemed it unwise to give any grant for 
general legislative power here in the Dis- 
trict. 

For many years, groups in the city 
have urged representation in the Con- 
gress, some by legislation and some by 
constitutional amendment. That is a 
long story, with much historical back- 
ground. Much has been said in its favor 
and much against the proposal, but as I 
understand, direct voting by the people 
on local legislation was not the imme- 
diate objective. A discussion of specific 
proposals is unnecessary, since they have 
no direct relation to the proposals now 
under consideration. 

There shall not be ascribed to the op- 
position, in what I shall express in these 
remarks, any ulterior motive. I wish not 
in these remarks to impugn the motives 
of others, I have heard the expression 
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that the passage of a measure such as 
the presently proposed bill, or others of- 
fered in previous sessions of this body, 
would educate the people of the District 
of Columbia to a degree, and condition 
them to a responsibility of self-govern- 
mrent which would ultimately lead to 
clothing them with the full rights of citi- 
zenship and representation in this body 
and in the House of Representatives, and 
would give them the rights of any other 
elector in the selection of other officers, 
including the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, nameiy, the 
rights and powers enjoyed by every other 
elector under the Constitution of the 
United States throughout the several 
States. 

During my several years as a Member 
of this body and prior thereto I have 
been privileged to make contact and ac- 
quaintance with the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with the many fine 
citizens residing here, either temporarily 
or for long periods of time, in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, in the 
government of the District, and among 
the professional and business men and 
residents generally. Therefore let me 
assert with pride and with a sense of no 
fear that I can be successfully contra- 
dicted, that the people of the District of 
Columbia need no education in self- 
government and require no graduated 
process of conditioning in heart or mind 
for the responsibilities of citizenship. 

To hold otherwise is to slander them. 
They are on the average just as intelli- 
gent and just as capable and just as well- 
qualified in every respect for citizenship 
as are those who make up the general 
constituency of any responsible Member 
of this body or of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. They are not ignorant, un- 
educated children groping in a wilder- 
ness, incapable by training, education, 
experience, or devotion to the highest 
ideals of American citizenship to assume 
at once all the duties of such citizenship. 
They pay taxes generously and without 
complaint, and, in large measure, they 
serve in our Armed Forces with a zeal 
and patriotism beyond compare. They 
serve in the Federal Government and in 
the local municipal government with the 
same industry and patriotic fervor as do 
all other good Americans. In every re- 
spect I hold them on a general equality 
with the citizens of the United States, 
from whatever State they may come and 
wherever they may call themselves resi- 
dents or citizens. Consequently, let it 
not be said that this measure, if passed, 
shall constitute an educational stepping 
stone for a larger measure of self-govern- 
ment when the people here shall have 
become capable of enjoying it or exer- 
cising it. 

In this city with all its colleges, its 
universities, its seats of higher learning, 
its opportunities for mental advance- 
ment and social enhancement, one can- 
not and should not reflect upon the 
great body of men and women here as a 
group who need to learn the alphabet 
of our Government and the rudiments 
of home rule. To me it has been one of 
the inexplicable things in all the evi- 
dence of the learned men and women 
who testified in favor of this and other 
similar so-called home-rule measures, 
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that, with the marked intelligence they 
possess, they could assume that the 
modicum of suffrage granted by this bill 
would satisfy the craving of a hungry 
heart and a discerning mind yearning 
for real self-government. The bill is a 
delusion. The bill is a snare. The bill 
is a mirage in a hopeless desert, if real 
home rule is what they seek. 

I repeat: The present measure is a 
step backward; it does not afford home 
rule; it cannot afford even partial suf- 
frage. In another somewhat similar 
form, with an experience of only 3 years, 
such a proposed government failed ab- 
solutely. The experience and history of 
that failure ought not now be over- 
looked. It should be a signal warning 
that the adventure of this bill carries 
with it potentialities of danger and un- 
certainty not only for the Congress but 
for the many good people of the District. 

There are two pertinent provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States to 
be considered when we approach this 
proposed legislation. One of those pro- 
visions deals specifically and directly 
with the power of the Congress affecting 
the seat of the Government. The other 
treats with it only incidentally and in- 
directly, and, therefore, in my judgment, 
is neither persuasive nor controlling. 

Clause 17 of section 8 of article I of 
the Constitution provides, among other 
things, as follows: 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever, over such District (not ex- 
ceeding 10 miles square) as may, by cession 
of particular States, and the acceptance of 
Congress, become the seat of the Government 
of the United States. 


By virtue of this investiture of consti- 
tutional power, the Congress exercises 
exclusive jurisdiction in all cases what- 
soever in the District of Columbia. In 
this provision there are three signifi- 
cant words defining our legislative 
power—three little words, if you please, 
but three important words. They mark 
the circumference of our power. What 
are these three little words of such 
transcendent influence They are: “Ex- 
clusive,” “cases,” and “whatsoever.” 

What three words are more inclusive 
in any investiture of power to anyone? 
These words are all-inclusive. They are 
all-embracing. To them our legislative 
power is anchored. They are its base. 
Depart from them and we travel an un- 
charted course. 

The provision in article IV, section 3, 
paragraph 2, is limited to the Territorial 
governments, and reads as follows: 

The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory or other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States; and 
nothing in this Constitution shall be so con- 
strued as to prejudice any claims of the 
United States, or of any particular State. 


By the latter provision of the Consti- 
tution, the Congress is empowered to pro=- 
vide the rules and regulations respect- 
ing our Territorial possessions. Many of 
the present States were formerly Ter- 
ritories. The governments in the Ter- 


ritories need not be uniform, and they 
are not. The laws provided for the gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico are different 
from those provided for the government 
The power is general and 


o: Alaska. 
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may be delegated by the Congress for 
the passage of needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting a territory. Here I 
want to digress for a moment from the 
general theme I hope to develop. 

It has been argued and testified to— 
see hearings, June 28, 1949, page 160— 
that our power to legislate for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is similar to the power 
we possess with respect to our Terri- 
tories. However, that argument is fal- 
lacious, and the contentions in support 
of it are groundless. Why? The pow- 
ers we possess are derived from differ- 
ent clauses of the Constitution and from 
different language employed in that in- 
strument. Later on I shall explore this 
thought and shall develop the reasoning 
to show the difference. 

No such general power in language so 
specific is contained in the constitution- 
al authority of Congress for the passage 
of legislation for the District, because 
that power is “exclusive.” Exclusive to 
whom? Exclusive to the Congress. No 
State may pass a law affecting the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I daresay the Con- 
gress would not invest any State in the 
Union with power to pass laws affecting 
the District of Columbia. I hold that 
the Congress has no power to delegate 
this constitutional function to a council 
in the District of Columbia, regardless 
of the way that council may be chosen, 
The District of Columbia Committee of 
the Senate and the District of Columbia 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, or either of them, could not be in- 
vested with power by the Congress to sit 
alone as a local legislature for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I can more easily 
reach the conclusion that such a position 
is justified than I can come to the con- 
clusion that the Congress has the power 
to divest itself of its constitutional func- 
tion, however tedious, however—some 
may say—‘burdensome,” however trivial 
the consequences of such a so-called 
burden may be. 

Certainly I can appreciate in certain 
instances the distinction between an or- 
dinary municipal regulation and an act 
of general legislation. My experience 
as a member of the legislature of South 
Carolina, my experience twice as Gover- 
nor of that State, and the experience I 
have gained as a Member of this body 
qualify me in some small measure to 
make a little differentiation between a 
purely municipal regulation and the ex- 
ercise of the all-important legislative 
power of general jurisdiction. In each 
instance, however, the final determina- 
tion of the question is to be made by the 
courts in their interpretations of the ex- 
tent of our power and the rightful exer- 
cise of that power. 

In paragraph 6 of section 101 of title I 
of the proposed act, the term “ordinance” 
is defined to include any legislation 
adopted by the District of Columbia 
council coming within the scope of the 
power of Congress in its capacity as legis- 
lature for the District of Columbia, as 
distinguished from its capacity as the 
National Legislature. I take it that this 
means that everything of a local char- 
acter except the prohibitions therein 
stated would by the passage of this act be 
divested from the Congress and invested 
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in the District of Columbia council, for 
in title ITI, section 324, the bill provides 
that— 

The District council shall act as an agent 
of the Congress in the discharge of the 
powers granted the Congress by article I, 
section 8, paragraph 17 of the Constitution 
of the United States. 


The District council thus becomes an 
agent of the Congress. By this measure 
we would seek to delegate to the pro- 
posed council for the District of Colum- 
bia functions which, according to the 
provisions of the Constitution, should be 
performed by the Congress. 

My substantial contention in regard to 
the proposed legislation is that we have 
no power to constitute an agent to ex- 
ercise a power which the Constitution 
vests in the Congress alone. We might 
delegate this power easily if we could 
add but a few words to clause 17, section 
8, article I, of the Constitution. These 
few words would be “or delegate the 
same.” So the clause would then read: 

To exercise exclusive jurisdiction (or 
delegate the same) in all cases whatsoever, 
over such District. 


And so forth. These are the words 
needed to give us the power we are asked 
to exercise. These are the words which 
constitute the missing links that are nec- 
essary if our chain of action is to be in 
accordance with our constitutional re- 
sponsibility. Nowhere does the Constitu- 
tion give us alone the power to add these 
words. To add them we woulderr. To 
pass a Measure in the absence of them we 
would err. I am liberal in thought, Mr. 
President, but I am not that liberal. I 
may be good in mathematics, but I am 
not given the power to add words to the 
Constitution of the United States of 
America; nor is the Congress given that 
power. I would not add nor subtract 
words either improperly extending my 
constitutional duties on the one hand or 
unduly limiting my constitutional func- 
tions on the other. The means to do that 
is in the hands and power of the people, 
whose charter we must preserve as it 
stands until they, and they alone, change 
their charter. If we wish to be rid of our 
constitutional function, we must get rid 
of that responsibility in accordance with 
the amendatory provisions of the Con- 
stitution as provided for in article V 
thereof. This bill, therefore, is not in 
pursuance of the Constitution. That 
pertinent provision is brief, and reads 
as follows: 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution, 
or, on the application of the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the several States, shall call a 
convention for proposing amendments, 
which, in either case, shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes, as part of this Con- 
stitution, when ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States, or by 
convention in three-fourths thereof, as the 
one or the other mode of ratification may 
be proposed by the Congress; provided that 
no amendment which may be made prior 
to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight shall in any manner affect the first 
and fourth clauses in the ninth section of 
the first article; and that no State, without 
its consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate: 
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The passage of a measure of this 
character in my judgment without an 
amendment to the Constitution permit- 
ting it, is not in conformity with the 
supreme law of the land as defined in 
Article VI of the Constitution. The pass- 
age of this kind of a measure is in 
derogation of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution; it will result in our complete 
abandonment of one of the constitu- 
tional powers vested in the Congress 
alone. If the Constitution is the su- 
preme law of the land, as we must hold 
that it is, and in support of which we 
are by our oath bound, I cannot come to 
any conclusion other than that the en- 
actment of such a Jaw is a transgression 
of the Constitution and an abdication 
on our part of the responsibility vested 
by it in us alone, without power of dele- 
gation to some other body to exercise for 
us. In the language of clause 17, sec- 
tion 8, article I of the Constitution, the 
Congress is not given the power to ex- 
ercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such District by legis- 
lating power to any agent or other in- 
strumentality of Government. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Do I correctly 
understand from the Senator’s remarks 
that if we were to endeavor to attain 
home rule for the District of Columbia 
through a constitutional amendment, 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina would support such an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I have not reached that conclusion at 
all at this time. I am only pointing out 
the fact that that is the proper way to 
proceed. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. 
Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 

The powers thus vested in us are not 
coextensive with those contained in par- 
agraph 2 of section 3 of article IV, for 
there the Congress has primary power to 
“dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory 
belonging to the United States.” The 
Congress thus has the power to pass 
a law, should it exercise that power, to 
give away one of our Territories. The 
power to make needful rules and regula- 
tions is broad, for it comprehends the 
absorption of a territory in which a self- 
government may have already been es- 
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tablished. Such has been the case with ' 


the Philippines and Hawaii. 

Let me explore here the two respective 
powers—one for the District, the other 
for the Territories. To repeat: the 
powers are from different sections of the 
Constitution and are expressed in dif- 
ferent language and with a different use 
of words. 

One of the sponsors of the proposed 
measure, the Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. KEFAvuvER], testified in respect to 
these powers before the House commit- 
tee—June 28, 1949, page 160, and the 
following—on Senate bill 1527. He holds 
in substance that the powers are the 
same. I respect his views. I disagree 
with them completely and in every detail. 
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He cited in support of his contention that 
the Supreme Court in the case of Binns 
v. United States (194 U. S. 486) so ruled. 
The Supreme Court ruled nothing of the 
sort. That was not in issue nor was the 
comparative question before the Su- 
preme Court in the Binns case. The 
Court there dealt solely with one ques- 
tion, and one question alone was in issue 
for determination by the Supreme 
Court. That sole question was: Did Con- 
gress have the power to invest the Dis- 
trict Court of Alaska with authority to 
exact a license tax from persons doing 
business in Alaska? 

No question of the power of Congress 
to delegate legislative authority to the 
local Government of the Territory of 
Alaska was involved. No question was 
raised in the Binns case requiring any 
expression from the Supreme Court of 
the United States relative to the powers 
of Congress in legislating for the District 
of Columbia as distinguished from its 
powers in legislating for the Territories. 
Whatever Justice Brewer said in his cas- 
ual comment comparing the powers of 
Congress here involved is interesting but 
not controlling. To me it is not even 
persuasive. If given time I can prove he 
was wrong. To all lawyers, it was at 
most purely obiter dictum. What he 
said is as follows: 


It must be remembered that Congress, in 
the government of the Territories as well as 
of the District of Columbia, has plenary pow- 
er, save as controlled by the provisions of 
the Constitution, that the form of govern- 
ment it shall establish is not prescribed and 
may not necessarily be the same in all the 
Territories. We are accustomed to that gen- 
erally adopted for the Territories, or a quasi 
State government, with executive, legislative, 
and judicial officers, and a legislature en- 
dowed with the power of local taxation and 
local expenditures, but Congress is not lim- 
ited to this form. In the District of Colum- 
bia it has adopted a different mode of gov- 
ernment and in Alaska still another. It may 
legislate directly in respect to the local af- 
fairs of a Territory or transfer the power of 
such legislation to a legislature elected by 
the citizen of the Territory. It has pro- 
vided in the District of Columbia for a board 
of three Commissioners, who are the con- 
trolling officers of the District. It may en- 
trust to them a large volume of legislative 
power, or it may by direct legislation create 
the whole body of statutory law applicable 
thereto. For Alaska, Congress has estab- 
lished a Government of a different form. It 
has provided no legislative body but only 
executive and judicial officers. It has en- 
acted a penal and civil code. Having created 
no legislative body and provided for no local 
jegislation in respect to the matter of rev- 
enue, it has established a revenue system of 
its own, applicable alone to that Territory. 


More directly and no dictum, as it 
may be argued, was the direct expression 
of Chief Justice Fuller of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in a case aris- 
ing here in the District under the very 
attempted grant of legislative power 
under the act of 1871 wherein a type of 
territorial government was sought to be 
established. The legislative assembly in 
the District under the act of 1871 im- 
posed a license tax upon persons engaged 
in business within the District. One 
Hennick, representing a Baltimore con- 
cern, refused to obtain a license and was 
convicted in the police court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. He appealed to the 
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Supreme Court of the United States. The 
Supreme Court, in setting aside his con- 
viction, ruled that the act was legislative 
and beyond the power of the assembly 
of the District to pass. I shall later 
treat of this case in greater detail. 

That the governments of the Terri- 
tories are different among themselves 
and from the District of Columbia is evi- 
dent. The one officer in our Govern- 
ment whose chief concern is his function 
as Chief Counsel, Division of Territo- 
ries and Island Possessions, Department 
of the Interior, outlines the differences 
for us. He testified before the Auchin- 
closs subcommittee—record, pages 494, 
495,496. His memorandum in that rec- 
ord is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF IRWIN W. SILVERMAN, CHIEF 
COUNSEL, DIVISION OF TERRITORIES AND 
IsLAND POSSESSIONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


1. The governments in the United States 
Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands are very similar to 
those of the States, both as to composition 
and powers. Each has a governor, as chief 
executive; a popularly elected legislature; 
and a judiciary. At the present time, the 
governors are all Presidential appointees, 
subject to confirmation by the United States 
Senate. The House has, however, passed a 
bill making the Governor of Puerto Rico a 
popularly elected official, and it is expected 
that the Senate will shortly follow suit, the 
Senate Public Lands Committee having al- 
ready reported favorably on the measure. 
The Governors of Alaska and Hawaii serve for 
4 years; the Governors of Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands serve at the President’s pleas- 
ure. All the governors are responsible for 
executing the laws of the Territories they 
govern, as well as the laws of the United 
States applicable within the Territory. They 
report to the President through the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico have bi- 
cameral legislatures; in the Virgin Islands, 
there is a municipal council for each of 
the two municipalities into which the islands 
have been divided, and a legislative assembly 
which is composed of the councils meeting 
in joint session. Members of all these legis- 
lative bodies are popularly elected by uni- 
versal suffrage. The powers of the legisla- 
ture are defined in the organic act of each 
Territory, an act of Congress which serves 
the same purpose as a State constitution. 
Each organic act declares that the legisla- 
tive power of the Territory shall extend to 
all subjects of legislative character not lo- 
cally inapplicable, or words to that effect, 
and as a result, the Territorial legislatures 
have enacted laws in all fields. Their pow- 
ers are circumscribed to a limited extent by 
specific provisions of the organic acts, as 
for example, a limitation upon total indebt- 
edness of the Territory, generally in terms 
of a percentage of the assessed valuation of 
the property within the Territory; this is a 
common provisions in State constitutions. 
The constitution has been made expressly 
applicable to Alaska and Hawaii, so that the 
restrictions on legislative action contained 
in the Bill of Rights apply to the Territorial 
legislatures; the organic acts of Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands contain a bill of 
rights modeled closely upon the constitu- 
tional one. Therefore the Territorial legis- 
latures may not enact laws depriving per- 
sons of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law, impairing the obligations of 
contracts, prohibiting the free exercise of 
religion, and so forth. 

Acts of the Territorial legislatures are sub- 
ject to veto by the governor, and may be ree 
passed over his veto. In the case of Alaska 
and Hawaii a bill so repassed becomes law; 
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in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands the 
Governor, if he still refuses to sign a re- 
passed bill, is required to send it to the 
President, who may approve or disapprove 
the bill. If he approves it expressly or does 
not sign it within 90 days after its presenta- 
tion to him it becomes law. Congress has 
the power to annul any law enacted by a 
Territorial legislature; it has never exercised 
that power. 

The third branch of government is the 
judiciary. Fuerto Rico and Hawaii have a 
system of courts much like those in the 
States. However, from the highest Terri- 
torial court there is an appeal to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, and the 
judgment of that court is reviewable by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

There is also a United States district court 
for each of these Territories, with jurisdic- 
tion similar to that of Federal district courts 
located within the continental United States. 

Alaska has a local system of United States 
commissioner courts, hearing petty offenses 
and probate cases, and in that Territory the 
United States district court serves both as a 
Territorial court and as a Federal court. 
Suits under laws enacted by the Territorial 
legislature may be brought in that court, 
and so many suits arising under Federal laws. 
In either case, appeal is to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. The situation is 
the same in the Virgin Islands; there are 
police courts established locally, but the 
United States district court sits to try cases 
under ordinances of the municipal councils 
or acts of the legislative assembly and cases 
arising under Federal laws. 

It may be of interest to add that the Con- 
gress is now considering an organic act for 
Guam, which has been under naval admin- 
istration for about 50 years. The organic 
act would provide for civil administration 
and would be similar to the organic acts of 
the other Territories. 


Alaska and Hawaii each send a popularly 
elected Delegate to Congress, accredited to 
the House of Representatives; Puerto Rico 


sends a Resident Commissioner. These Ter- 
ritorial representatives may speak on the 
floor of the House, may introduce bills, and 
serve on committees, but they have no vote, 
The Virgin Islands are not represented at the 
moment, but a bill to authorize election of 
a Resident Commissioner is before Congress 
now. 

2. In my opinion, the present grants of 
authority to the Territories do serve to recog- 
nize local interests in self-government and 
yet protect Federal interests in the Terri- 
tory, but there is room for additional grants 
of authority without jeopardizing the Fed- 
eral interest. In fact, it is to the interest 
of the United States to have the Territories 
both politically and economically self-suf- 
ficient. To the extent, for example, that 
the local legislatures are given power to raise 
revenue, to offer inducements to new in- 
dustries, and to enact laws appropriate to 
the particular circumstances of the Terri- 
tory in question, the financial asistance and 
special services provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment may be correspondingly diminished 
or made unnecessary. For that reason, the 
Interior Department consistently calls the 
attention of the Congress to Ways in which 
local powers of self-government may be in- 
creased with advantage both to the Terri- 
tory and the United States. As indicated 
above, Congress is considering an elective 
governor bill for Puerto Rico; it also has be- 
fore it a bill authorizing the people of the 
Virgin Islands to elect a resident commis- 
sioner to serve as their representative in 
the Congress. Bills enabling Alaska and 
Hawaii to become States have been intro- 
duced; the Hawaii statehood bill has already 
passed the House. All these measures have 
the Interior Department’s support and some 
were prepared by the Department. 

8. The Department of the Interior is 
charged with supervision of affairs in the 
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Territories. It assists the Territorial areas 
to make economic and political progress, and 
acts as their spokesmen before other Federal 
agencies concerned with matters of interest 
to the Territories. Its relationship to the 
Territories may best be shown by examples 
it reports to Congress on pending legislation 
affecting the Territories, pointing out the 
beneficial or adverse effect upon the Terri- 
torial interest, or suggesting that the bill in 
question, giving benefits to the States alone, 
be amended to apply to the Territories, if 
that is desirable. It demonstrates to the 
Mariti.ae Commission what the effect upon 
the economy of Alaska and Puerto Rico 
would be if already high freight rates were 
increased at the request of shipping inter- 
ests. It assists and encourages private busi- 
ness to establish itself in the Territorial 
areas, pointing out the advantages of an 
abundant labor supply and indigenous ma- 
terials. It works with agencies set up by 
the Territorial governments to develop new 
local products and enterprises. On the po- 
litical side, it seeks to obtain for the Terri- 
torial areas the fullest possible measure of 
self-government and responsibility which 
the people of any given area want and are 
able to handle. I have already referred to the 
statehood bills for Hawaii and Alaska, the 
elective governor bill for Puerto Rico, and 
the resident. commissioner bill for the Virgin 
Islands. 


In view of all the variations and sepa- 
rate offices, officers, and functions men- 
tioned in this memorandum, it is beyond 
the realm of my comprehension that the 
powers in the two separate clauses of 
the Constitution are identical in pur- 
pose or extent. They are not. The 
powers are different. The functions of 
the Congress as they relate to one are 
not the same as with respect to the 
other. To argue otherwise is to confuse 
the issue and confound our constitutional 
functions. With California’s consent we 
might adg Hawaii to California, or 
Alaska to‘ the State of Washington. 
Could Congress legislate to add the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the State of Mary- 
land and thereby nullify our function 
of legislating exclusively for the District? 
The obvious answer is “No.” 

Reverting for a moment to a historical 
viewpoint, let us look at the act of the 
Legislature of Virginia and the act of 
the General Assembly of Maryland 
wherein the land, which now constitutes 
what is known as the District of Colum- 
bia, was ceded to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The act of the Legislature or Assem- 
bly of Virginia which was passed Decem- 
ber 3, 1789, among other things provides 
in section 2: 

II. Be it therefore enacted by the general 
assembly, that a tract of country not exceed- 
ing 10 miles square, or any lesser quantity, 
to be located within the limits of the State, 
and in any part thereof, as Congress may 
by law direct, shall be, and the same is here- 
by forever ceded and relinquished to the Con- 
gress and Government of the United States, 
in full and absolute right, and exclusive 
jurisdiction, as well of soil as of persons re- 
siding or to reside thereon, pursuant to the 
tenor and effect of the eighth section of the 
first article of the Constitution of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


Identical in language is the Act of Ces- 
sion passed by the General Assembly of 
Maryland on December 19, 1791. 

Predominant in this language is the 
recognition on the part of these legisla- 
tures of the exclusiveness of the deposi- 
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tary in Congress of legislative power for 
the areas ceded to the Federal Govern- 
ment. They provided: 

The same (reference to the area in land) 
is hereby forever ceded and relinquished to 
the Congress and the Government of the 
United States in full and absolute right and 
exclusive jurisdiction, as well of the soil as 
of the persons residing or to reside thereon, 
pursuant to the tenor and effect of the eighth 
section of the first article of the Constitu- 
tion of the Government of the United States. 


Turning again to the original organic 
act of the Congress known as the act of 
1801, approved February 27, 1801—Sec- 
ond Statute, title 103, chapter 15—we 
find that act created principally the 
first judicial system for the District of 
Columbia. The laws then in force in 
the area ceded by Virginia and Maryland 
continued in force in those areas in the 
new District. The common law then 
existing in those areas was continued. 
The office of marshal was established. 
Appeals to the Supreme Court of the 
United States were provided. Writs and 
judicial process were recognized. In 
many respects, a strictly county govern- 
ment with few, if any, administrative 
Officers, was established. 

The act of May 3, 1802—2 Statutes at 
Large 195, chapter 53—incorporated the 
city of Washington as a body corporate 
in the District of Columbia and estab- 
lished for it a mayor and a city council. 
The act gave the corporate city the pow- 
ers usually possessed by municipal cor- 
porations. A city council of 12 members 
and the office of mayor were created; the 
council, consisting of 12 resident mem- 
bers whose terms of office were for 
1 year, was elected by the residents 
of the city; and the mayor, also a resi- 
dent of the District, held office by annual 
appointment by the President. Such 
usual powers as are possessed by all mu- 
nicipal corporations for the passage of 
bylaws and ordinances were contained 
in the charter. In 1802, the 12-member 
council was chosen by the electors of the 
District. 

On May 4, 1812—2 Statutes at Large 
721, chapter 75—the original charter of 
Washington was amended. The former 
council was abolished. A board of alder- 
men and a board of common council re- 
placed it. The board of aldermen con- 
sisted of 8 members who came from 
separate areas in the city and were 
elected for 2 years. The common coun- 
cil consisted of 12 members who were 
likewise elected, but for a period of 1 
year. The members of this board were 
elected by the qualified voters in the 
District. The mayor of Washington was 
elected by a majority vote of these two 
bodies sitting in joint session. 

There was, by the provisions of this 
amendatory act, an enlarged extension 
of municipal powers of the corporation 
forming the government of the city of 
Washington, quite similar in power to 
the provisions of the measure now under 
consideration. The mayor became chief 
executive of the District. 

Another Reorganization Act was 
passed by the Congress of May 5, 1820— 
3 Statutes at Large 583, chapter 104. In 
this act, the election of a mayor by the 
qualified voters was provided for, as was 
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done in the case of the members of the 
common council and the board of alder- 
men. There were 12 aldermen elected 
for 2 years and 18 members of the com- 
mon council elected for 1 year. The 
mayor was elected for a 2-year term. A 
reading of this act shows that Congress 
invested the mayor, the aldermen and 
members of the common council with 
considerable power as officers of the mu- 
nicipal corporation. 

These elected officers continued to ad- 
minister the affairs of the District until 
the passage of the act of May 17, 1848— 
9 Statutes at Large 223, chapter 42. The 
latter act, known as the Act of Reorgani- 
zation of the Government of the City of 
Washington added to the number of ad- 
ditional municipal powers in language 
significantly similar to that in the bill 
now under consideration. In section 2 of 
the act of 1848, we find language similar 
to that appearing in section 324 of the 
bill now proposed. That language from 
the act of 1848 reads: 

And the said corporation shall have full 
power and authority to make all necessary 
laws for the protection of public and priv- 
ate property, the preservation of order, the 
safety of persons, and the observance of 
decency in the streets, avenues, alleys,* pub- 
lic places. 


The act of 1848 authorized other 
elected officials, such as the board of 
assessors, a registrar of wills, a surveyor, 
and a collector of taxes. These officers 
were to be elected to various terms by 
the qualified voters in the District. It 
is interesting to note that in some re- 
spects the qualifications to vote as estab- 
lished by the act of 1848—section 5— 
were set forth just as they are set forth 
in title LX, sections 906 and 907 of the 
present measure. 

In 1867, the Congress enlarged the 
base of the electorate. It increased the 
eligible voting number to include colored 
males. 

The latter general form of government 
continued from 1848 until the act of 
1871—16 Statues at Large 419, chapter 
62. This latter act created a govern- 
ment for the entire District of Columbia, 
somewhat along the lines of our terri- 
torial forms of government. The office 
of mayor was abolished; in its stead the 
office of governor was created for a term 
of 4 years, the office being filled by Presi- 
dential appointment by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. A 
legislative assembly, in some respects 
like the council provided for in this act, 
was established. The assembly con- 
sisted of a council of 11 members and the 
house of delegates of 22 members. The 
President appointed the members of the 
council with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, but the members of the 
house of delegates were elected by the 
people. 

A section-by-section analysis of the 
act of 1871 shows that many of its pro- 
visions are contained in the present Sen- 
ate bill 1976. To illustrate: 

Section 2 of the act of 1871 creating 
the office of governor was in language 
almost identical with that of section 401 
of the present proposed bill. The mayor 
in this bill, like the governor in the for- 
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mer one, becomes the chief executive of 
the District of Columbia. 

Miscellaneous functions were not dis- 
similar; though the language employed 
is in different terms and phraseology, 
their content and purpose are similar. 
It may be noted that the governor had 
a pardoning power in the act of 1871, 
not now conferred upon the mayor. 
Consequently, in the matter of over-all 
government, whatever precious little 
amount of suffrage the present bill pro- 
poses, there seems to be little in it that 
is new or original. The present measure 
is a rehash of many of the things which 
the Congress after 3 years experience 
discarded. I am told that that experi- 
ence was a devastating one. The point 
here made is that the present measure 
isn’t looking forward, but rather, back- 
ward. In other words, Congress once 
made the mistake of giving a measure of 
suffrage with power to legislate here and 
in so doing our predecessors, realizing 
the mistake they had made, suffered 
under the disillusionment for a period 
of only 3 years; then the Congress re- 
captured the unauthorized grant of leg- 
islative power. The proponents want 
the Congress to make the same mistake 
twice. Must we? 

Under the act of 1871, the Legislative 
Assembly, consisting of two bodies, one 
appointive and the other elective, exer- 
cised some of the same powers as those 
now proposed for the district council of 
one body. Section 2 of the act of 1871 
specified some of the general powers of 
regulation and is not wholly dissimilar in 
content from the provisions of section 
324 of the pending bill. 

Our predecessors may not have been as 
alert and as adept as we would wish to 
be, if this measure in its present form is 
enacted, because nowhere in the act of 
1871 do I find an indication that the 
Congress then had attained such a high 
state of intellectuality or mental perfec- 
tion, or had developed so much wisdom 
that it deigned to delegate legislative 
power to an agent in the performance of 
its constitutional duty. No language in 
the act of 1848 or in the act of 1871 is 
comparable to that contained in section 
324 of the pending bill, which provides: 

The District Council, acting as the agent 
of the Congress in the discharge of the pow- 
ers granted the Congress by article VIII, 
section 8, paragraph 17, of the Constitu- 
tion— 


And so forth. There is a Latin maxim 
qui facet per alium, facet per se, which 
I understand literally to mean. “He 
who makes or acts through another, 
makes or acts for himself.” I have 
never understood this maxim to have 
any application to the division of 
sovereign powers of government or the 
performance of the duties of our three 
separate branches of government. In 
my studies of the various forms of gov- 
ernment—National, State, and local— 
I can find little cause for the appli- 
cation of that maxim. It is elemen- 
tary that we as a legislative body 
cannot delegate our functions. We can- 
not delegate our functions to the Chief 
Executive, who under our system of gov- 
ernment, executes and administers; he 
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cannot legislate for us. The judiciary 
interprets and by that interpretation as- 
sists the executive and the legislative 
branches of the Government in ‘the 
rightful performance of the spheres of 
power conferred on them by the sov- 
ereign. How preposterous would be the 
proposition that the Supreme Court 
could delegate its powers to the clerks of 
the respective justices. An act of a 
Justice or of the Court is an act of him 
alone or of the Court alone. Why? Be- 
cause the Supreme Court is the only 
court created by the Constitution. In it 
is vested the supreme judicial power. It 
would be an insult to any Justice, and 
to the very principle involved, if one 
were seriously to advocate that he or the 
Court could delegate his or its constitu- 
tional function entrusted to them ex- 
clusively by precise language of the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SMITH 
of North Carolina in the chair). Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield for a question. 

Mr. CASE. Would the distinguished 
Senator care to state his understanding 
of the power or the theory under which 
Congress passed the Reorganization Act 
which provides for the presentation to 
Congress by the President of reorganiza- 
tion plans? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Speaking from a policy standpoint, I 
have doubted whether that is right. I 
also question whether the founding 
fathers meant to have Congress legislate 
in that manner. 

Mr. CASE. Certainly, the Senator 
from South Carolina may have his ideas 
about the policy in that connection, but 
does he believe it is unccnstitutional? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator will find that Congress by 
legislation created the District courts 
and also all the administrative offices. 
Congress has that power. However, we 
do not find anywhere in the Constitu- 
tion a provision that Congress shall have 
exclusive jurisdiction in the administra- 
tion of any of the laws which Congress 
passes. 

Mr. CASE. Would the Senator from 
South Carolina feel that under authority 
of the Reorganization Act the President 
might reorganize the government of the 
District of Columbia or might repeal laws 
relating to the District of Columbia 
which have been passed by Congress? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
In my opinion, speaking from my knowl- 
edge of the law, I raise a question as to 
whether the President could do that. I 
do not believe he could properly do that, 
because the Constitution provides that 
Congress shall have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in regard to the passage of laws af- 
fecting the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CASE. Today the President sent 
to the Congress a message in which he 
proposes to reorganize the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, doing it under the Re- 
organization Act, as I gathered from the 
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message. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina feel that the President cannot 
rightfully do that under the Reorgani- 
zation Act? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
As I stated a few moments ago, I con- 
sider it to be bad from a policy stand- 
point, although I think that probably 
the President has the right to do it. 
However, I do not think he ought to go 
into that field, constitutionally. 

Mr. CASE. Let me say to the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
that my thought in using the word 
“agent” in the section of the bill to 
which the Senator from South Carolina 
has alluded was relative to the debate 
which occurred in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the time when the reor- 
ganization acts were originally under 
consideration. My memory of the de- 
bate which occurred at that time—and 
I stand ready to be corrected in case my 
memory proves to be inaccurate—is that 
some of the very able Members of the 
House of Representatives at that time, 
one of whom is now the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, pointed out that the President 
was merely the agent of the Congress in 
that connection and that whatever re- 
organization plans the President might 
submit to Congress would not be Execu- 
tive orders, in that sense, but that either 
the President or some other person 
might be designated by Congress as an 
agent of Congress to make certain find- 
ings, and, on the basis of those findings, 
to set forth a reorganization plan which 
would, in effect, amend existing law. 

I recognize that in the Reorganization 
Act the Congress suggested that the 
President make a finding that efficiency 
or economy would be served thereby, but 
the President was to be the sole judge 
as to whether that would be true. 

So the pending bill provides: 

POWERS OF AND LIMITATIONS UPON DISTRICT 
CouUNCIL 

Sec. 324. (a) The District Council, acting 
as the agent of the Congress in the discharge 
of the powers granted the Congress by ar- 
ticle VIII, section 8, paragraph 17, of the 
Constitution of the United States, and upon 
findings by the council, of which it shall 
be the sole judge, that such acts are neces- 
sary to the promotion of peace, welfare, 
justice, or safety in the District of Co- 
lumbia— 


May do so-and-so and so-and-so. 

In other words, the Council would be- 
come the designee of the Congress, to 
be its agent to make certain findings on 
which the acts which it would pass would 
be based, in the same way that the Pres- 
ident—and bear in mind that he does 
so simply as an agent of the Congress, 
and not in the sense of being the Chief 
Executive—makes findings in respect to 
efficiency and economy which would be 
served by certain reorganizations, and 
thus under the authority of that act he 
submits to Congress certain reorganiza- 
tion plans. 

As I recall, that was the argument 
which was advanced by some of the very 
distinguished jurists of today, who were 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives at the time when the Reorganiza- 
tion Act was passed. 
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Of course, the question of policy is 
something else again. The Senator 
from South Carolina may feel that as 
a matter of policy, Congress should not 
in any sense entrust any of its powers to 
an agent. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to call to 
the attention of the Senator from South 
Dakota this difference: In the case of 
the reorganization acts we are dealing 
with departments established by legis- 
lative act. On the other hand, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was set up by the Con- 
stitution, and the Constitution states how 
it shall be governed and controlled. That 
constitutes a distinct differentiation, I 
think, when a question comes before the 
courts for decision as to how far we can 
go in any particular instance. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota could hardly accept the state- 
ment that the District of Columbia was 
set.up by the States, for it is expressly 
said that the exclusive jurisdiction over 
the territory shall be by a cession of the 
States and by acceptance of the Con- 
gress. In the absence of acceptance by 
the Congress, the exclusive jurisdiction 
would not exist. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It names the District and says how large 
it shall be. 

Mr. CASE. It prescribes its limita- 
tions. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It also says how the Congress shall ac- 
cept it, and what its status shall be; but 
one finds nothing in the Constitution in 
regard to the departments which it is 
proposed to reorganize at the present 
time. 

Mr. CASE. But the District of Colum- 
bia would not exist as a separate juris- 
diction, were it not for acceptance by 
the Congress of the cession by the States, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. They were acting for the 
Government of the United States when 
they did it, too; and they had certain re- 
strictions thrown around them by the 
Constitution in so doing. 

Mr. CASE. The Congress has changed 
the District of Columbia by agreeing to 
cede back to Virginia the portion of the 
District which was on the other side of 
the river. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. It was found that the Fed- 
eral Government was not using it. It 
was ceded back to Virginia because the 
Federal Government desired cnly that 
portion located on this side of the river, 
where there were Government buildings. 
About the only thing we had across the 
river was the Army. 

So I hold, Mr. President, thai we can- 
not legislatively appoint an agent to act 
for us in a matter exclusively entrusted 
to us. We cannot abdicate our respon- 
sibility. We can neglect it, but we can- 
not abandon it; we cannot act in viola- 
tion of it. If we do, we act in derogation 
of our powers, not in pursuance of them. 
The point I wish to stress is that we can- 
not delegate a legislative power even if 
we should wish to do so; and, on the 
other hand, I maintain we should not 
wish to do so. 
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The constitutional provision here in- 
volved permits of no evasion or excep- 
tion. Nor does it give rise to any reason- 
able interpretation that we can or 
should circumvent the power conferred 
exclusively upon Congress in all cases— 
yea, in all cases whatsoever. The law- 
yers of this body may not blandly seek to 
constitute an agent to do for them what 
the Constitution imposes upon them. In 
part, this was attempted to be done by 
the act of 1871. Different lenguage is 
now employed; separate offices are cre- 
ated; the terms of office are modified; 
the compensation here is enlarged; but 
on the whole, the principle of the abilit7 
of the Congress to delegate its legislative 
powers then was substantially the same 
as it is now. 

It might become an undue burden and 
might subject one to a charge of filibus- 
tering or give reason to suspect one’s 
motives should there be a complete reci- 
tation and detailed explanation of the 
similarity of each of the provisions of 
the bill presently under consideration 
and a comparison of them with the pro- 
visions of the act of 1871, in which par- 
tial suffrage and legislative authority 
were granted to the residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Forms of elective governmer:t not dis- 
similar from the present proposal have 
been tried and found wanting. It took a 
preceding Congress only 3 years to dis- 
cover it had legislated a mistake, and it 
speedily made amends. The act of 1871 
creating the legislative assembly was 
found to be impracticable. It proved 
unworkable; it satisfied no one, neither 
the pecple here, nor the constitutional 
repository of all legislative power for the 
District, the Congress. 

The question now presented is, shall 
we under the guise of different words 
with the same ultimate effect commit 
the same error as did our predecessors 
in another Congress? I, for one, shall 
say “No.” Either let well enough alone, 
or, if we do better, let us do better in 
the right way. There is only one right 
way; there is only one proper way to give 
true home rule to the District. That 
right way is by an amendment to the 
Constitution. 

The distinguished junior Senator 
from Tennessee knows this as well as I 
do, and as well as any other lawyer in 
this body knows it. All may not admit 
it with the frankness that is character- 
istic of the Senator, but he so admits it. 
Look with me at the testimony he gave 
before the House committee on Tues- 
day, June 28, 1949, pages 162 and 163. 
The colloquy is interesting: 

Mr. Harris. I might say to my good friend 
I do not question the authority to provide a 
legislative council for the District of Colum- 
bia for those matters that are purely munici- 
pal. I do not question the administrative 
authority of any appointee of the President 
of the United States, or a mayor or any other 
administrative official, regardless of how ne 
may be chosen, but I do distinguish as to the 
difference between exclusive legislation in 
the Congress of the United States, as far 
as legislation is concerned, and their author- 
ity to provide rules and regulations which 
might be delegated to someone else in an 
administrative position. 
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Senator Kreravuver. Well, Oren, if the word 
“exclusive” means anything, then how do 
you say you can delegate certain lower types 
of things to a Board of Commissioners; be- 
cause, whatever it may be, it is still legisla- 
tion? So, if you say Congress has exclusive 
legislative authority, then it cannot delegate 
any. 

Mr. Harris. I am inclined to agree to that, 
except for administrative functions. 

Senator Kerauver. If it has exclusive 
legislation, then, of course, the ordinances 
passed by the City Commissioners—they 
would violate the word “exclusive” because 
the word “exclusive” is all-inclusive. 


That statement, it will be observed, is 
the statement of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFrauver], the author 
of the bill. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Certainly I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Has the Senator given 
consideration to the point of view that 
the word “exclusive” as quoted was used 
in the sense of meaning that jurisdiction 
for the created District of Columbia was 
exclusive to the Federal Government, as 
opposed to possible legislation by the 
respective governments of the States 
from whose territory the District was 
created? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
So far as I know, no such question was 
raised in the Constitutional Convention. 
The Senator will realize that the Con- 
stitution of the United States was written 
for the purpose of conferring exclusive 
jurisdiction. It meant that the jurisdic- 
tion was being given to the Congress and 
to no one else, whether it be the States 
or whether it be the District. 

Mr. CASE. In the same way that 
Congress was given exclusive legislative 
power with respect to Federal activities. 
Is that not correct? 

No State today can legislate for an- 
other State. My understanding of the 
language is that no State could legislate 
for the District of Columbia even though 
it contributed territory to the creation 
of the District of Columbia. 

May I bring to the Senator’s attention 
in that connection the case of Roach 
against Van Riswick, decided in 1879, in 
which the Court said: 

It may be admitted that the term “exclu- 
sive” has reference to the States, and simply 
imports their exclusion from legislative con- 
trol of the District, and does not necessarily 
exclude the idea of legislation by some au- 


thority subordinate to that of Congress and 
created by it. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
What case is that? 

Mr. CASE. Roach against Van Ris- 
wick. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is only a District of Columbia pro- 
ceeding; it is not the Supreme Court of 
the United States speaking. 

Mr. CASE. It was the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
But the Supreme Court of the United 
States was not speaking. It has the last 
word to say on the subject. 


I continue reading from the testimony, 
Mr. President: 


Mr. Harris. If it was merely an ordinance 
and not considered legislation that has been 
passed on a number of times, 
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Senator Keravuver. Well, of course, all city 
legislation is called ordinances. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Keravuver, I would 
like to ask you this question. 

Senator Keravver. All right. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is there any such thing, 
with the Constitution as it is, as true home 
rule in the District of Columbia? 

Senator Kerauver. There is not, that is 
right. That is, there is no such thing as 
true home rule in this District. You can 
give a greater measure of home rule than is 
given in many of these bills presented. You 
can give the same kind of home rule that is 
given to the Territories— 


I disagree with him there— 


but that is not true home rule because Con- 
gress still has the right to accept, reject, or 
do anything it wants with it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Then the term “home 
rule,” in my opinion, has been misused more 
than any other two words around the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the last few years. 
There is no such thing. 

Senator Keravver. That is right there is 
no true home rule in the District. I think 
the term means such home rule as can be 
given under the Constitution. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. So the type of home rule 
to be given the people of the District of 
Columbia is something limited, as there is 
actually no such thing. 

Senator Kerauver. The type of home rule 
which would be extended to them under the 
bills pending before the committee wouid 
be by proxy. In other words, the council 
would constitute a proxy that would use the 
legislative functions. 

It is limited home rule. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is right. The type 
of home rule which will be extended to them 
under the bill pending before this commit- 
tee would be very limited. 

Senator Kerauver. That is very true. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Not being critical but very 
sincere, is it your opinion that the people 
of Tennessee or the people of my State sent 
us here for the purpose of legislating by 
proxy for the District of Columbia or for any 
other segment of our population? 

Senator Kerauver. Well, Mr. Abernethy, 
I think the people sent us here primarily to 
represent our Government and our district. 
I think they would be very delighted to see 
us get relieved of the detailed burden of run- 
ning the District of Columbia; and, let me 
say further, we have been giving a proxy to 
some extent all these years anyway. Con- 
gress, ever since I can remember, if you want 
to call it that, has given a proxy. I would 
say it has delegated ever since I know, right 
down to the present time, some of the things 
that have to do with the District of Columbia, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, I cannot agree with 
the gentleman that we would be relieved of 
any of the burdens, if they might be called 
burdens. I do not so regard our duties. I 
do not know of a man who has resigned 
from this committee because of such in sev- 
eral years. The facts are that this proxy 
council that these bills set up, would consider 
certain legislation and then send them up to 
this committee, and this committee would 
still be charged with the responsibility of 
considering every word and every particle of 
function in each bill, if it carried out its 
duty; would it not? 

Senator KEFAuver. Here is the way I think 
it would work. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Would it? 

Senator Kerauver. No; I don’t think it 
would give it the same consideration that it 
gives now. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. But we would be shirking 
our duty if we did not do that. 


Let us turn to page 165; we read 
further: 


Mr. ABERNETHY. But if we believed in real 
home rule for the people of the District of 
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Columbia, we would have to amend the Con- 
stitution. 

Senator Keravuver. It is impossible to give 
them true home rule without amending the 
Constiution. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. But that is the only way 
genuine home rule could be delegated to the 
District of Columbia. 

Senator Kreravuver. That is the only means 
for full home rule. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. That is the issue. 


What is so urgent as to require us to 
sidetrack the clear provisions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America 
which has vested in us, the Congress, ex- 
clusive legislative power in all cases 
whatsoever for the District of Columbia? 
This question is especially pertinent 
since we cannot, under the Constitution, 
do any more than transfer to an agent 
the power to pass simple ordinances. 
The bill authorizes an initial appropria- 
tion of half a million dollars as a start 
toward setting up the machinery to in- 
vest the people of the District of Colum- 
bia with power only to pass simple mu- 
nicipal regulations or simple city ordi- 
nances. This is a futile, but expensive, 
attempt to fool, beguile, and delude the 
people of the District into feeling that 
they are getting something different 
from what in fact we are able to give 
them. The Senator from Tennessee 
knows what they will get. I for one will 
not offer them candy and in reality give 
them an expensive and bitter dose of 
medicine. 

Why should we be in so great a hurry 
that we attempt to plow around the ob- 
stacle presented to us in our Constitu- 
tion? What catastrophe impends? 
What has happened in the past 4 or 5 
years that has not existed right along 
since 1800 when the seat of the Govern- 
ment was first established here? 

Legislation for the District of Colum- 
bia is tedious. So is the passing of most 
legislation. As the years pass, the prob- 
lems mount, the tasks become more com- 
plex; nonetheless, our duty is clear, as I 
see it. Our responsibility is obvious. If 
we desire to be relieved of the duties im- 
posed upon us by the Constitution, let it 
be done in the manner provided in the 
Constitution. Let us amend by appro- 
priate language the provisions of article 
I, section 8, clause 17, so as to permit us 
to create an agency to legislate for us 
with respect to the District of Columbia. 
So long as the power is vested exclusively 
in us, we must exercise the power our- 
selves and not through a delegated agent 
or other instrumentality of government. 

This being the case—and it is so ad- 
mitted by our distinguished colleague, 
who has exercised himself tremendously 
since becoming a Member of this body— 
are we not then giving the people of the 
District only a “sop,” and not even a 
spoonful of the gravy of real, true suf- 
frage? To classify this bill as a “home 
rule” bill is to stultify our understanding 
of the term. Who would prostitute the 
meaning of home rule before an elector 
of his State and attempt to satisfy him 
that he was obtaining suffrage by offer- 
ing him the microscopic particle of suf- 
frage in the manner and under the limi- 
tations and restrictions provided for in 
this measure? Who would do this in the 
face of the decisions of the courts? I 
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have discussed this question, and will 
further discuss it. 

The constitutional provision giving 
Congress exclusive legislative power in 
all cases in the District of Columbia is 
not a separable power it is not divisible 
into two parts; it is not contained in sec- 
tions; it is not subject to being shared; 
it is not divided into functions relating 
to Congress as a national legislature in 
contradistinction to the power of Con- 
gress as the legislature of the District of 
Columbia. This bill assumes to divide 
our functions in the absence of any con- 
stitutional authority for such division. 
In defining an “ordinance” in paragraph 
6 of section 101 of title I, the bill pro- 
vides: 

The term “ordinance” includes any legis- 
lation adopted by the District council com- 
ing within the scope of the Congress in its 
capacity as legislature for the District of 
Columbia as distinguished from its capacity 
as national legislature. 


On page 12 of the bill we find that we 
have reserved our constitutional grant 
of authority, for the bill provides: 

The Congress of the United States reserves 
the right at any time to exercise its consti- 
tutional authority as tke legislature for the 
District of Columbia— 


And so forth. I wonder whose mind 
is so simple as to be so easily appeased 
by this provision. The Congress alone 
cannot add to or detract from the ulti- 
mate powers vested in it by the people, 
the sovereign, who adopted the supreme 
law of the land. A statement of this 
general principle is simple, and seems 
too elementary to require extensive 
elaboration. Why soften our minds 
with the superfiuity of the sloppy, self- 
reserving language used in the bill? It 
should add to our contempt for any and 
all design for the evasion of our own 
responsibility. If the power is vested in 
us in the first instance, with no power 
in us to divest ourselves of the grant, for 
what purpose need there be a reserva- 
tion? We have sworn and obligated 
ourselves to uphold and defend the Con- 
stitution. The Constitution provides 
its own way of permitting an amendment 
should the Congress wish to rid itself of 
its congressional responsibility of legis- 
lating for the seat of our Government. 

There are four principal local metro- 
politan newspapers of wide circulation 
in the District of Columbia. All of them 
are responsible. At times they are all 
well edited; each may rightfully claim 
and each deserves great credit for shar- 
ing a large part of public responsibility 
in public matters and for the dissemina- 
tion of news and views in the crytalliza- 
tion of local public opinion. In large 
measure they depend for their success 
and continuation upon their ability to 
sense the local pulse and to express the 
majority view, well-founded, of the peo- 
ple locally. To maintain otherwise is to 
deny them the share of responsibility 
rightfully theirs as molders of public 
opinion and as mirrors of the views of 
the public they serve. 

How do these newspapers stand edi- 
torially on the bill now under considera- 
tion? One of them, with a measure of 
reservation and reluctance, is supporting 
the bill. On July 18, 1951, the Washing- 
ton Post said editorially: 
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HomMeE-RULE COMPROMISE 


The substitute home-rule bill worked out 
by Gerhard T. van Arkel and Robert C. Al- 
brook in consultation with Senators NEELy 
and Case of the District Committee is by all 
odds the best substitute that has been offered 
for the stymied Kefauver-Taft bill. In some 
respects it is an improvement over the 
Kefauver-Taft bill. We had always thought, 
for example, that it was a mistake for this 
last-named bill to make reference to the 
meager powers the District Commissioners 
now exercise in outlining the authority to 
be delegated to a new elected District gov- 
ernment. The new plan cuts away from that 
inadequate base. It would give to the pro- 
posed local government all the legislative 
power “coming within the scope of the power 
of the Congress in its capacity as legislature 
for the District of Columbia.” In short, 
Congress would be asked to give to the Dis- 
trict as large a measure of home rule as 
it has given to the Territories. 

One other substantial gain would be the 
elimination of the so-called congressional 
veto in the Kefauver-Taft bill. That meas- 
ure drew a distinction between local ordi- 
nances and legislation for the District. Leg- 
islative acts of the proposed District council 
would have to be reported to Congress and 
could not go into effect until Congress had 
had an opportunity to reject them. It 
seemed to invite the upset of local policies. 
Under the new plan acts of the local coun- 
cil would not take effect for 60 days (30 days 
in an emergency), but they would not be 
reported to Congress. They could be upset 
only by the pasasge of a bill through Con- 
gress. 

The authors of the new bill have paid a 
high price, however, for this improvement. 
In place of the congressional check on the 
council they propose that a mayor be ap- 
pointed by the President and given the 
power to veto actions of the council, al- 
though his veto could be overridden by a 
two-thirds vote of the council. A similar 
arrangement was put into effect a century 
and a half ago, and it didn’t work well. The 
people soon won the right to elect their own 
mayor. Again in 1871 the so-called Terri- 
torial government for the District was set 
up with the defect that a governor was 
appointed by the President. That governor 
wielded most of the power and within 3 years 
involved the District in so much trouble that 
Congress swept away the whole experiment 
and left the people of Washington wholly 
disfranchised. A council elected by the peo- 
ple and an appointed mayor with veto pow- 
ers would in ali probability give us a gov- 
ernment divided against itself. 

There are other disturbing aspects of the 
new pian. It would divide the city into five 
wards, and three of the 15 councilmen would 
be chosen from each of these wards. Each 
ward would put up its own nominees, but 
they would be voted on by the entire city. 
If each ward had six or eight condidates for 
its three seats, therefore, the voters would 
be confronted by a slate of 30 or 40 candi- 
dates—far too many to permit careful selec- 
tion. This provision will obviously need 
careful consideration. 

On the positive side are provisions for the 
election of the Board of Education, although 
here again the five members would repre- 
sent the five proposed wards, and for the 
election of a nonvoting District delegate in 
the House of Representatives. Probably the 
most significant thing about the plan is that 
it has emerged from consultations by repre- 
sentatives of the two groups that have here- 
tofore been at loggerheads on the home- 
rule issue. Certainly hearings ought to be 
held promptly. Discussion will highlight 
both the strong points and weaknesses of 
the bill and doubtless lead to improvements, 
It is a thoughtful effort to restore self-gov- 
ernment to the District and merits the most 
careful analysis by the community as well 
as by Congress. 
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Mr. President, with no consideration 
of the constitutional provisions to the 
contrary, the Post says, I repeat: 


The new plan cuts away from that inade- 
quate base— 


Meaning a release of ourselves from 
the constiutional base on which legisla- 
tion is enacted for the District of Colum- 
bia. That statement gives usa cue. Re- 
gardless of what may be our constitu- 
tional responsibility or function, whether 
acting contrary to or in conformity with 
it, the Post says: 


The new plan cuts away from that inade- 
quate base. 


The inadequate base is, of course, the 
keystone of power which the framers of 
the Constitution vested, and the people 
have confirmed that vestment, in the 
Congress. Here is that confirmation: 


To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such District. 


To some the base is wholly inadequate. 
To me, it is as solid as bedrock; it is, as 
the Constitution says it is, “exclusive.” 
On this base is erected the superstruc- 
ture of all constitutional legislation for 
the District of Columbia. Let us not 
cast off from our safe moorings. Any 
other method is a departure from this 
base, this true fountain of power. Any 
other route we take is the wrong route; 
any other road we travel is the wrong 
road, however beneficial to some may be 
the goals sought to be achieved. Right 
things ought to be done and must be 
done in the right manner, else we follow 
a path infested with hidden danger and 
grave uncertainty. The travail of such 
an experience would surely overcome us, 
just as it did our predecessors in the 
Congress in 1871. Ona question of such 
transcendent constitutional importance 
no one wishes to sidestap his duty, his 
sworn responsibility. No expedient in 
the nature of a short-cut opens itself to 
us if we are to perform the obligations of 
our Office in the manner the Constitu- 
tion prescribes for us. 

Mr. President, I am not capable of 
lecturing the editorial writers for the 
Post. I can express only my own con- 
cern for my own conscience and duty as 
I see them. Let us then hope that the 
half-hearted commendation given by the 
great Washington Post will, upon re- 
flection, be withdrawn. Let us hope that 
upon further analysis its editors will 
lead its columns to recant from a course 
which seems, at least to me, unwise and 
fraught with such dangers, in fact, un- 
constitutional, and one we never should 
pursue in such a doubtful manner. 

Lawyers and courts tell us in scores of 
opinions and adjudications that we travel 
in a twilight zone when it comes to dis- 
tinguishing between what may be dele- 
gated as a municipal regulation or ord- 
nance and what is reserved to the gen- 
eral legislature. 

On August 20, the Washington Post 
spoke editorially as follows: 


HoME-RULE PROGRESS 


There is one especially heartening fact 
about the District home-rule bill soon to be 
voted on by the Senate. The present com- 
promise bill is substantially different from 
the original Kefauver-Taft bill passed by the 
Senate in 1949. Instead of a city manager, 
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responsible to an elected council, the pres- 
ent bill calls for a mayor appointed by the 
President as the city’s chief executive officer. 
Yet the new bill appears to have the support 
of virtually all those who sponsored the old 
one and of many who opposed it. This ready 
shift of allegiance from one measure to an- 
other is a strong testimonial to the fact that 
the basic interest is in home rule itself and 
not in any special form of municipal or- 
ganization. 

Both Senators KEFauvER and Tart told the 
District Committee in the recent hearing on 
the bill that they preferred the council- 
manager plan set forth in the old bill. But 
in neither case has this preference dulled the 
edge of their support for the compromise 
measure. Many citizens have manifested a 
similar attitude, and we are convinced that 
they are right. The difference between a 
Presidentially appointed mayor and a city 
manager, or between District and city-wide 
representation in the council, is relatively 
insignificant in comparison to the difference 
between home rule and the absence of it. 
No doubt experience will lead to gradual 
changes in any system that may be approved. 
For the.-moment all interest should be cen- 
tered in obtaining that type of home rule 
which has a chance to succeed. 

It is also true that the compromise bill has 
some notable advantages over the previous 
measure, as in the direct grant of full-fledged 
local lawmaking authority to the proposed 
council and in the provision for a nonvoting 
Delegate in the House of Representatives. 
With 22 sponsors from both parties already 
behind it in the Senate, the bill should slip 
through that body with no more than a 
token of opposition. The important thing is 
to get it passed quickly so that all effort can 
be concentrated upon its advancement in the 
House, where the most formidable obstacle 
lies. 


There appeared in today’s Washington 
Post an editorial entitled “Give Us Home 
Rule.” Mr. President, before comment- 
ing briefly upon this editorial, let me 
burden you with about as flimsy an argu- 
ment as I have ever seen in print, which 
favors the quick passage of the pending 
bill. The editorial is as follows: 

Give Us HomME RULE 


As the Senate debates the District home- 
rule bill today, it will wish to look at 
fundamentals. We hope that every Mem- 
ber will take time to ask himself, “Why 
should the Capital of this great country be 
denied control over its local affairs, and 
why should its residents be deprived of the 
voting privilege that nearly all other adult 
Americans enjoy?” That will bring him 
face to face with the chief reason for 
enacting the Kefauver-Case Bill, for its pri- 
mary purpose is to restore to the people 
of the District the basic rights of self- 
government that were taken from them 
nearly 8 decades ago. 

To our way of thinking, this single argu- 
ment should be enough to assure passage 
of the bill. The people of the District are 
not criminals or idiots; they are not illit- 
erate or politically incompetent. On the 
contrary, they are normal, intelligent, 
responsible citizens who are just as much 
entitled to the exercise of democratic rights 
and privileges as are the people of Michigan 
or Georgia. In the face of the current world- 
wide upheaval over democratic rights Con- 
gress simply cannot afford to vote a fresh 
denial of suffrage and self-government to 
850,000 Americans. 

In recent years, however, another power- 
ful incentive for giving the District home 
rule has arisen in Congress. That over- 
worked body has found that it cannot carry 
the burden of governing the District with- 
out gravely neglecting national and inter- 
national obligations. As Senator HOLLAND 
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has said, “It becomes increasing ridiculous 
to waste so many congressional hours on 
probiems that could be better handled by 
local representatives.” Every Senator knows 
that he has no time to act as either “mayor” 
or councilman for the District. Conse- 
quently he ought to have a direct personal 
interest in transferring this local task to a 
local representative body. 

What are the objections to the bill? 
Someone is certain to raise the threadbare 
constitutional issue. The Senate will prob- 
ably be told that the foundling fathers did 
not intend that any elected government 
should operate here. This argument is di- 
rectly refuted by Madison’s remark that of 
course the people of the District would 
be allowed a local legislature. But more 
conclusive are the facts that the local gov- 
ernments of Georgetown and Alexandria 
(then in the District) continued to function 
after the District became the seat of the 
Federal Government and that Congress 
gave the new municipality of Washington 
an elected government which lasted in one 
form or another until 1874. What was 
constitutional from 1800 to 1874 has not 
become unconstitutional now. On the con- 
trary, the wide experience of Congress with 
territorial government in more recent years 
has pointed the way for delegation of 
broader powers to a District home-rule gov- 
ernment, and we are glad that the Kefauver- 
Case Bill has taken advantage of this fact. 

One other objection raised by Senator 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina is that the 
Capital belongs to all the people. Of course, 
it does; and the Capital will continue to 
belong to all the people after its residents 
have been granted the right to control their 
police, their public welfare, recreation, 
schools, and so forth. Enactment of the 
home-rule bill would not disturb the su- 
preme power of Congress over the District, 
but that power would be exercised only 
when it might become necessary to assert 
the congressional will or to preserve the 
special function of the Federal District. 
Senator JOHNSTON ought to remember that 
Charleston belongs to everybody in South 
Carolina, but that is no argument for deny- 
ing Charleston residents the rights of 
suffrage and local self-government. 

Objections to specific provisions in the 
bill will also be heard, and some of these 
may have merit. We do not pretend that 
it is the best bill that could be drafted. 
But it represents a reasonable compromise 
among the sponsors of home rule in the 
Senate and has behind it the endorsement 
of 12 prominent Democrats and 10 promi- 
nent Republicans. All of these men recog- 
nize that the important thing at this time 
is to get a home-rule government into 
operation. Any new system that might be 
adopted would have to be perfected in the 
light of experience. What is needed now 
is an overwhelming Senate vote for the 
Kefauver-Case bill—a vote that will help to 
galvanize the House into action on this 
measure or a similar one of its own. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I_ wonder 
whether the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina has read an article in 
today’s Washington Evening Star en- 
titled ‘Democracy in D. C. Is a Myth,” 
written by Thomas L. Stokes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it in this afternoon’s issue? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
I have not read it. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
it is a very thought-provoking article, 
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and it fits exactly into the discussion at 
this point. If I may, I would ask unani- 
mous consent that it be inserted in the 
body of the Recorp at the conclusion 
of the Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
If it is not too lengthy, I would not mind 
the Senator’s reading it into the Recorp 
now, if there is no objection. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. It is a little 
lengthy to read at this point, at this 
hour in the afternoon; but it can be 
printed at the conclusion of the Sena- 
tor’s remarks today, so that he may have 
an opportunity to read it early in the 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in the first sentence of the 
Washington Post editorial it is said that 
as the debates begin the Senate will wish 
to look at fundamentals. If the Senate 
will take the time to look at fundamen- 
tals and study them, this bill will not 
have the slightest chance of passage by 
this body. The first fundamental is that 
the entire measure, so far as any home 
rule is concerned, is unconstitutional. 
No basic rights were given the people of 
the District of Columbia 80 years ago 
and none have been taken away. The 
basic rights of the people of the District 
of Columbia are determined by the Con- 
stitution and not by any act of Congress. 
It is no argument and constitutes no 
reason that we should pass an unconsti- 
tutional act, because our duties respect- 
ing the passage of legislation for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are in pursuance of our 
constitutional functions. 

Since the editorial directly refers to 
me and makes reference to the city of 
Charleston in the State of South Caro- 
lina, let me call to the attention of the 
writer of this editorial an important and 
controlling fact with reference to Char- 
leston, S. C.; namely, that the Constitu- 
tion of South Carolina contains no clause 
investing the State legislature with ex- 
clusive legislative power in all cases 
whatsoever over the city of Charleston. 
This may not be fundamental to the edi- 
torial writer of the Washington Post. 
It is fundamental, however, to every 
thinking lawyer and every discriminat- 
ing student of constitutional government. 

It is a pity that the editorial writer for 
the Washington Post seeks to draw par- 
allels which do not parallel; it is unfortu- 
nate that the editorial writer seeks to 
distract and confuse rather than to elu- 
cidate and clarify. If we wish to look as 
the Post would have us look at funda- 
mentals, we will easily conclude that this 
fundamental objection to the proposed 
measure is entirely basic. The editorial 
refers to Mr. Madison and his isolated 
clause in Federalist No. 43. 

Speed seems to be the prime consider- 
ation of the writer of that editorial. Let 
me say that the important thing is not 
speed; the important thing is study, carve, 
analysis, and a thorough and well- 
grounded understanding of our constitu- 
tional prerogatives and a finer, yes, 
keener appreciation, of a knowledge of 
our proper exercise of them. The bea- 
con lights demand less speed and advise 
greater caution. 
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Speed is not the important consider- 
ation. No millennium will be reached 
when this bill is passed. No salvation 
will come by its immediate passage. No 
soul will be destroyed if we deliberate 
wisely and carefully and long. There is 
no impending catastrophe in the heavens 
that demands us to act now, quickly, and 
without consideration of all the grave 
consequences such speed and hasty, ill- 
advised action might precipitate upon us 
and the people here. 

On the contrary and taking a wholly 
different view supporting in some detail 
the contentions I am making here, an- 
other of our great local, metropolitan 
newspapers, the Evening Star, on July 
24, 1951, said: 

WHerre HEARINGS WOULD HELP 


Those who favored the Kefauver home rule 
bili probably favor the new version that has 
been prepared for the Senate District Com- 
mittee. Those who opposed that bill un- 
doubtedly are opposed to the new one. If 
hearings on this new Lill were held, testi- 
mony of the pros and the cons would be 
largely a repetition of what has been said 
already concerning the principle of home 
rule. 

But if this new bill is to be the measure 
reported to the Senate, every effort should be 
made to perfect it. And it might be a very 
sound idea for the committee to arrange 
for hearings in which testimony would be 
limited specifically to the terms of the bill. 
Such testimony might clarify parts of the 
bill that now are vague. 

For example: 

Section 1101 leaves to the mayor, a presi- 
dential appointee, and to the Federal Bureau 
of the Budget the negotiation of agreements 
between the District and Federal Govern- 
ments covering the cost of services rendered 
by one to the other. Although local reve- 
nues are involved, the elected city council 
which is made responsible for raising revenue 
and spending it is assigned no part in re- 
viewing or approving these agreements. 

Section 402 gives the appointed mayor 
power to remove personnel in the executive 
departments of the District government. The 
power should be spelled out, to avoid con- 
flict with rules of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion which would apply to District personnel, 
It would be wise, moreover, to state the con- 
ditions under which the mayor, himself, 
might be removed. 

The mayor can veto bills passed by the 
city council. The city council has authority 
to pass resolutions. Does the mayor’s veto 
extend to the resolutions also? 

The council meets once a week, except in 
July and August, when it would meet twice 
month. But who, in case of some emergency, 
can summon the council to a special meeting? 
The bill does not say. The bill states that 
in time of emergency a council bill would 
become effective in 30 days (instead of the 
normal 60 days for non-emergency bills). 
Thirty days is a long time to wait for legis- 
lation designed to deal with an emergency. 

The council takes over the zoning power. 
No mention is made in the bill of the zon- 
ing advisory board or the zoning adjustment 
board, both of which perform important 
functions in zoning. While ordinances 
would be submitted to the Park and Plan- 
ning Commission by the council, to deter- 
mine if they conflict with Federal interests, 
the commission's disapproval could be over- 
ridden by the council. Should not the Fine 
Arts Commission also be consulted? 

There is an implication in the bill that 
the Council can, by passing new laws, nullify 
existing acts of Congress, or at least amend 
them. This is evident in the Council's pow- 
er to change boards and administrative agen- 
cies estabiished by act of Congress. The 
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bill’s wording in this respect raises doubt as 
to whether validity of such legislative acts 
of the Council, repealing or amending acts 
of Congress, has been sufficiently examined, 

Candidates for the Council can be nomi- 
nated by a petition signed by not less than 1 
percent of the voters in any ward, and those 
for the Board of Education by a petition 
bearing at least 200 signatures. Each can- 
didate is entitled to one watcher in each 
polling place at election time. There would 
be 15 candidates elected to the Council every 
2 years. If there are as many as 45 candi. 
dates, their watchers in the polling places 
may occupy so much room that the voters 
will have a hard time squeezing in. 

There are other examples which could be 
cited here to show the need for the sort of 
clarification that public hearings are sup- 
posed to produce. After all, this new ver- 
sion of a home-rule bill is more radical, in 
the changes proposed in lecal government, 
than its predecessors and should be subject 
to no misunderstanding or lack of under- 
standing. 


On July 27, the editors of the Evening 
Star became more specific in their criti- 
cisms of the pending measure. I ur- 
gently commend to every Member of 
the Congress a careful reading of that 
editorial. In it is much food for sober 
thought. . Arguments are presented 
which seem to me irrefutable. 


EXHIBIT 1 


DEMOCRACY IN THE DIsTRICT oF COLUMBIA IS A 
MyYTH—WHBILE THE UNITED STATES TRIES To 
EXTEND THE Democratic IDEAL OVER THE 
EARTH, WASHINGTON REMAINS VOTELESS 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


There’s a great Nation, not mythical either 
but firmly anchored in solid dirt west of the 
Atlantic Ocean and east of the Pacific Ocean, 
which is proud of its democratic govern- 
ment and is earnest about extending de- 
mocracy to the far ends of the earth. 

But democracy is a myth in its own Capital 
City. There citizens are denied the simple 
and basic right of democracy, which is the 
vote—the free ballot about which its states- 
men, real and synthetic, talk so much. 

They might as well be back under King 
George the Third. They have taxation with- 
out representation, live under laws and regu- 
lations made by those in whose selection 
they have no voice and otherwise fuifill the 
bill of particulars that their forefathers filed 
against King George the Third. 

They live in the same town with the Chief 
Executive of the Nation, the President, and 
see him in his comings and goings, but have 
no share in him. They are governed by two 
committees of Congress, which could much 
better be looking after the Nation’s business, 
and by three so-called District Commis- 
sioners appointed by their President. 

All of this is an old story among us here, 
for it is here, of course. It is brought up 
once again because Congress is back in ses- 
sion again, and it is time again to petition 
Congress to give us democracy here and tear 
away our own iron curtain and pull down 
the pillars of our local Kremlin. 

It is, more than a petition to Congress, a 
petition to the rest of the people of the Na- 
tion. For, as Patrick Henry once said, we 
have petitioned in vain. Congress ignores 
our petitions. Our only recourse is people 
elsewhere who have the vote and elect Mem- 
bers of Congress and presumably have some 
influence on them, and maybe more than 
usual in this election year. 

We are aware that your Congressman, 
when he is making those noble utterances on 
July Fourth or other occasions about the 
free ballot and other blessings of democracy, 
never tells you that a part of the Nation is 
denied the ballot and the right to govern 
itself, 
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Maybe you never knew that, or have for- 
gotten, but it is a fact, and now is the time. 

If you think democracy would be all right 
for us—write and tell him. 

It is not, of course, all of Congress that 
concocts this conspiracy against free gov- 
ernment. In the last Congress, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the Senate unanimously passed 
a home-rule bill permitting us dummy citi- 
zens here to vote and elect officials and it is 
the first order of business for the Senate 
this session. The House refused in the last 
Congress and that’s where the trouble will 
come again. 

It’s not the whole House either, but a 
Kremlin installed in the House District of 
Columbia Committee headed by Representa- 
tive Jonn L. McMILian, Democrat of South 
Carolina, its chairman, which seems to have 
considerable influence among other members. 
Mr. McMILLAN does not believe in democracy 
for the National Capital, nor do some of 
his fellow committee members. So they just 
smother the bill. 

It’s right mysterious, but it seems to have 
something to do with the fact that Negroes 
here would be able to vote along with every- 
body else and have an influence in local 
government. Some southern Members of 
Congress don’t want their constituents to 
know they are approving anything like that, 
even though this is not their constituency, 
but ours who live here. 

This attitude is strange, too, for Negroes 
are being permitted to vote in Southern 
States now, including South Carolina. It 
would seem that if folks there think it’s 
all right there, they wouldn’t object to their 
Congressmen letting Negroes, and the rest 
of us, vote here. 

But the dictator complex still prevails 
about what’s good for us here. 

Republicans, of the party of Abraham Lin- 
coln, also play in with this southern con- 
spiracy in the House. That was demon- 


strated in the last Congress. A petition in 
the House had almost the required 218 sig- 
natures to force the home-rule bill out of 
JOHN MCMILLAN’s iron grasp and onto the 


floor for a vote. Then Republicans quickly 
called a caucus and thereafter a number of 
Republican names were withdrawn. That’s 
the old familiar game of footie that goes on 
between Republicans and southern Demo- 
crats. 

Democracy for Timbuctoo—but not for 
American citizens in their own National 
Capital and, to tell the truth, citizens here 
are quite intelligent. They probably could 
adjust themselves to democracy and manage 
their own affairs, maybe, with a bit of prac- 
tice, almost as well as JoHN McMILLAN’s cOn- 
stituents. 


Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. May I ask the 
Senator if he has about concluded his 
remarks, or will they extend at some 
length? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 1 
am just about half-way through. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
would the Senator object to a recess 
until tomorrow, if he may have the floor 
after the transaction of routine busi- 
ness tomorrow? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
would not object to that. I see it is now 
5 o'clock. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Some of _ the 
Members of the Senate have asked me 
when the Senate would recess, and I told 
them we would try to recess about 5 
o’clock. It is now 5 o’clock. 

I ask unanimous consent that tomor- 
row when the Senate reconvenes the 
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Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] may have the floor after the 
transaction of routine business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 1 minute p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
January 15, 1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 14 (legislative day of 
January 10), 1952: 


MvutTuaL SECURITY 


William H. Draper, Jr., of New York, to be 
special representative in Europe, with the 
rank of Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary pursuant to section 504 (a) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Charles William Davis, of Illinois, to be 
Assistant General Counsel for the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, in place of Charles Oli- 
phant, resigned. 


IN THE ARMY 


Lt. Gen. LeRoy Lutes, 05413, Army of the 
United States (major general, U. S. Army) to 
be placed on the retired list in the grade of 
lieutenant general under the provisions of 
subsection 504 (d) of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947. 

Lt. Gen. John Breiting Coulter, 03488, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U. S. Army) to be placed on the retired list 
in the grade of lieutenant general under the 
provisions of subsection 504 (d) of the Of- 
ficer Personnel Act of 1947. 

The officer named herein for appointment 
in the National Guard of the United States of 
the Army of the United States under the pro- 
visions of section 38 of the National Defense 
Act as amended: 


To be brigadier general of the line 


Brig. Gen. Delbert Ervin Schultz, 0309296, 
Ohio National Guard, to date from November 
20, 1951. 

IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following officers for appointment to 
the positions indicated under the provisions 
of section 504, Officer Personnel Act of 1947: 


To be generals 


Lt. Gen. John Kenneth Cannon, 3A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), United States Air 
Force, to be commanding general, Tactical 
Air Command, with rank of general with 
date of rank from October 29, 1951. 

Lt. Gen. Curtis Emerson LeMay, 26A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), United States Air 
Force, to be commanding general, Strategic 
Air Command, with rank of general with date 
of rank from October 29, 1951. 

Lt. Gen. Benjamin Wiley Chidlaw, 23A 
(major general, Regular Air Force), United 
States Air Force, to be commanding general, 
Air Defense Command, with rank of general 
with date of rank from October 29, 1951. 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Laurence Sherman Kuter, 89A 
(major general, Regular Air Force), United 
States Air Force, to be Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Personnel, United States Air Force, with rank 
of lieutenant general with date of rank from 
April 11, 1951, 

In THE Navy 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
and Naval Reserve on active duty for tempo- 
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rary appointment to the grade of captain in 
the corps indicated, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 

For temporary appointment in the Navy: 


MEDICAL CORPS 


Ballenger, Murray W. 
Berk, Harold R. 
Bulgrin, James G. 
Connelly, Thomas P, 
Eighmy, Herbert H. 
Ferwerda, Thomas 
Hatch, John L. 
Harris, Eugene P. 


Foertner, John F. 
Poos, Robert S. 
Powell, Roy R. 
Ryan, Stephen J. 
Shuler, James B. 
Welham, Walter 
Yates, Marion T. 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Bierer, Howard T, 
Blick, Charles A. 
Buck, Roy G. 

Dietz, James S. 
Hetter, Frederick L. 
Humes, Ralph M. 
Kimball, Leland&., Jr. 
Kuehl, Howard F, 
Lacey, Donald O. 
LaFarge, Charles A. 


Lee, Lamar, Jr. 

Long, Thomas A. 
MacKenzie, DeWitt C. 
Magnell, Alfred T. 
Metzger, Edward F. 
O’Connell, Thomas P, 
Ryan, Albert F., Jr. 
Twigg, Donald W. 
Weintraub, Paul L., Jr. 
White, Laurence A, 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 


Dreith, Joseph F. 
Faulk, Roland W. 


Hagen, John F. 
Zimmerman, John D. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Bagley, Harry H. 
Davis, James R. 
Davis, Lewis M., Jr. 
Drustrup, Norman J. 
Emery, George C. 
Fischer, George E. 


Fitzpatrick, Henry J. 


Kingsley, Neil E. 
Lamoreaux, Raymond 


McFarland, Clifton B. 


McHenry, Joseph A, 
Robinson, George S. 
Schepers, Robert W. 
Scheve, Carl J. 
Shaid, Henry C. 
Stelger, John A, 
Tate, Jule C. 
Nichols, Madison 
Peltier, Eugene J. 
White, Joseph 


DENTAL CORPS 


Allen, John C. 
Berglund, Karl V. L. 
Purns, William R. 
Cosby, Miller H. 
Craig, Morris C. 
English, James A. 
Frates, Frank E., Jr. 
Goldring, Willard J. 
Gonzalez, Frank I., Jr. 
Hilt, John J. 

Hoyt, Charles F, 


Krieger, John E. 
Lippold, Walter W. 
Manson, Emmet L. 
McClung, Daryl S. 
Naish, Wendell 
Pridgeon, Charles T. 
Raffetto, Edward C. 
Seidel, William 
Waas, Clifford J. 
Wanger, James L. 
Westerman, Jesse V. 


For temporary appointment in the Naval 


Reserve: 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Dinsmore, Harold T. 
Washabaugh, William V. 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 
Goldberg, Joshua L. 


McNally, Herbert P. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Whyte, Clifton A. 


DENTAL CORPS 


Kallman, Raymond 


R. 


The folldwing-named officers of the Navy 
and Naval Reserve on active duty for tempo- 
rary appointment to the grade of commander 
in the corps indicated, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 

For temporary appointment in the Navy: 


LINE 


Abbott, Robert L. 
Adams, John P. 
Ahern, Robert J. 
Alley, Charles J. 
Anderson, Joseph C. 
Anderson, Roy G. 
Andrews, Thomas L., 
Jr. 
Anstett, Douglas G. 
Arnold, William 
Arthurs, Marvin M, 
Ashe, Walter D. 
Auman, Forrester C, 
Azab, John C. 
Bacon, Schuyler W. 
Bagwell, Ralph M, 


Baker, Carl S. 

Baker, Robert F. 
Balaban, Stephen F, 
Ball, Thomas J. 
Balson, John E. 
Bangs, Louis L. 
Barckmann, Walter H, 
Barnard, Louie, W. 
Barnhart, Robert E. 
Bassett, Henry B. 
Baughman, Arden E, 
Bauser, Edward J. 
Beadle, Marvin L. 
Beauchamp, Ernest M, 
Belcher, Roy Swan, Jr. 
Belikow, Alexander W, 


January 14 


Duane J.,Coonrod, Edgar E. 
Corcoran, William J. 
Corneliussen, Steve T. 
Cox, Harry C. 
Craig, William D. 
Cramp, Kenneth W. 
Cravens, William H., Jr 
Craw, Stanley R., Jr. 
Crawford, James T, 
Crockett, David S. 
Cunnare, Francis H. 
Cushman, Kent M. 
Dahl, Milton R. 
Dahlstrom, Vincent A. 
Blackwood, Frank A, Dale, Charles R. 
Boettcher, Fred W. Daly, George W. 
Bottenberg, William R.Damon, Arthur H., Jr. 
Bowen, John R., II Daniels, Lowell P, 
Boyle, John E., Jr. Danielski, Joe M. 
Bradway, William §.,Dannevik, Hubert W. 

Jr. Darby, Lowell E. 
Brady, James O. Darrah, Charles A. 
Bray, Eddie Miles Davis, Bernard W. 
Brashear, Troy Davis, Clifton B. 
Brazil, Fredrick J, | Davis, Joe C. 
Brett, William P, Davis, John A. 
Brines, George R. Davis, John H. 
Brinkley, Charles B, Dawley, Frank L. 
Brfnn, Rufus T. Deaton, Charles S. 
Brinton, Wright DeBlanc, Albert C. 
Brittin, Burdick H, Decker, Joe B. 
Brooks, George W, Deckwa, Ralph E, 
Brooks, Sidney Deily, Francis W. 
Brouillette, Charles B, Denegre, Thomas B., 
Brown, Gordon J. Jr. 
Brown, Maurice E, Denning, Leland S 
Brown, Ralph Denzin, Gordon O. 
Brown, Ward W. Dertien, Donald A. 
Brown, Wilby R. Desgalier, Marcel, Jr. 
Bryant, James S. Deventer, Willard W. 
Buchanan, Joseph O,, Dickinson, Robert W. 

Jr. Dickson, David A. 
Buerschinger, Wallace Dierks, DL John 

P. Dolan, John H. 
Bumgardner, Fred A. Donahue, John C., II 
Bunn, Giles F., Jr, Donahue, Philip M. 
Burger, Glenn W. Douglass, George M. 
Burgess, Andrew P., Jr, Dowdell, James S. 
Burns, Harry A., Jr. Downs, Benjamin H. 
Butler, John L., Jr. Doyle, James P, 
Callahan, Maurice D, Drain, Dan T. 
Campbell, Donald C. Dresser, Kenneth R. 
Campbell, Robert K, Duncan, John A. 
Cantlon, Clifton E, Dunham, William F, 
Cappello, Henry J. Durley, William N. 
Cardinal, William E, Dye, Philip G. 
Carl, Edward F. Eason, Van V., Jr. 
Carmichael, Carl Economou, Constan- 
Carney, Gerald F. tine J. 
Carroll, Robert M. Edelstein, Sam E., Jr. 
Carter, John L. Edwards, Benjamin F., 
Carver, Marshall H. Jr. 
Cavanaugh, John O, Edwards, Frederick L. 
Cawley, Max E. Elder, Robert M. 
Chacey, Donald V. Elliott, George T. 
Chaffin, George M. Elliott, James B. J. 
Chalmers, Norman E, English, Jack R. 
Charles, Robert G, English, James P., Jr. 
Chase, Robert P. Erdmann, Robert F. 
Chay, Donald S. Erickson, Whitney A. 
Chenoweth,OscarI., Jr. Erskine, Kenneth M, 
Chick, Lewis W. Essenwine, George S, 
Chippendale, JamesE, Ettinger, Ralph D, 
Christiansen, Arnold R, Evans, Halbert K. 
Clark, Ernest Evans, Malcolm G, 
Clarke, Frank H. Evers, Adelbert R. 
Clemens, Joseph C, Fabrick, William A. 
Coats, Robert C. Fairchild, Dale E. 
Cocowitch, Harry M, Fairley, Jesse A. 
Coffin, Granville F, Field, Jennings P., Jr. 
Coley, William B. Filson, James B. 
Collingwood, John F, Finneran, John F., Jr. 
Collins, Earl C. Fiorini, Elmer B. 
Collins, Wilbur P, Fisher, Clayton E. 
Combs, Paul C. Fisher, Robert 
Compton, Oliver D, Fitch, Harry L. 
Conboy, Charles E. Fleet, John P, 
Condon, William J. Floyd, Joe H. 
Connolly, John M., Jr Foltz, Gayle C. 
Converse, Elliot V., Jr Ford, James A. 
Conway, Harry J. Forrest, Edgar H. 
Cook, Ralph E. Foster, Charles F. 


Bellinger, 
Jr. 
Bellis, Charles A. 
Benton, Burgin L. 
Berrey, David L. 
Berrey, Samuel B, 
Bienia, John P. 
Bikle, Burton L. 
Billings, Richard N. 
Bird, Noel V. 
Bise, Wayne Ralph 
Bisek, Walter G. 
Black, Morton N, 
Black, Norris E. 





1952 


Foster, Edward L. 
Foster, William M. 
Frankel, Bernard 
Fraser, George R. 
Frazier, Paul W. 
French, Dana P. 
Frick, Leo F. 
Fulton, Howard T. 
Galassi, Mario C. 
Gallehar, John L. 
Gano, Paul 
Carrett, Joshua H. 
Garvey, Richard S. 
Gates, Clark H. 
Ceissinger, Verne E. 
Gemmill, Gordon 
Gentry, Edmond H, 
Gerry, Duane J. 
Gibson, William R. 
Gillen, Earle C. 
Gillogly, Alvin E. 
Ginn, Wilbur N., Jr. 
Galdding, Everett B. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Hunt, Deacon 
Hunt, Edward R. 
Hunt, William T. 
Hunter, Wilbur R. 
Hurd, Charles W. 
Hyde, William T. 
Ifft, James D. 
Iredale, Wilfred S. 
Irgens, Donald L. 
Irish, Arthur 8S. 
Isaman, Roy M. 
Ivison, Sterling H., Jr. 
Jack, Max C. 
Jackson, Harry A. 
Jackson, Wyman N. 
James, Daniel V. 
Jansen, Gilbert B., Jr. 
Jardine, Carlton T. 
Jenkins, Lewis W. 
Jennette, Christo- 
pher R. 
Jensen, Donald T. 
Jeremiah, William E., 


Glanzman, John B. J. Johns, Ruben L. 


Gleeson, John P. 
Godding, 
Jr. 
Goldbeck, Page 
Gooch, Floyd W., Jr. 
Goodwin, John A. 
Gordon, Archer R. 
Graig, Clement M. 
Grainger, Charles H. 
Gray, Taylor W. 
Green, Maurice F. 
Greene, Walter E. 
Greer, George B. 


Talmai F., 


Johnson, Edward 

B., Jr. 
Johnson, J. Leroy 
Johnson, James N. 
Johnston, Frederic J. 
Johnston, Harold W. 
Johnston, Richard G. 
Jones, Franklyn L. 
Jones, John F , 
Jones, John P. 
Jorgensen, Paul T. 
Juhnke, Lyle A. 
Kalemaris, Stanley G. 


Griffin, Bayard F., Jr. Kanaga, Franz N. 


Griffin, Charles D. 
Griffin, Cyril G. 
Griffith, Walter B. 


Grimmell, Howard L., 


Jr. 
Grothjahn, Harry C. 
Guillory, ‘croy T. 
Gundlach, William 
Gunn, Joe M. 
Gustaferro, Joseph F. 
Guy, Robert S. 


Kee, Kenneth R, 
Kelsey, Philip C. 


Kendall, Thomas E., 
Jr. 


Kennedy, Jefferson, Jr. 


Kennedy, John E. 


Kerr, Albert V. 
Kicker, Harold J, 


Kiefer, Edwin H. 
Kilcourse, Robert S. 
King, Jerome H., Jr. 


Hackett, James E., Jr. Kingman, Luin G. 
Hake, Charles Robert Kittrell, James R. 


Hale, James M. 
Hall, William T. 
Haller, Morris E. 
Hampshire, Victor A. 
Harbison, Robert F. 
Hardy, Lewis R., Jr. 
Harland, Manford B. 
Harrell, Robert B. 


Klain, David P. 
Klenk, Herbert S. 
Knoche, Ernest J. 
Knowlton, Negus W. 
Kobey, Albert L., Jr. 
Koenigsberger, 
Charles, Jr. 

Kohler, Karl B. 


Harrington, Dan F., Jr. Kooy, Herman P. 


Harris, John S. 
Harrold, Clay 
Harty, Kevin D. 
Hassenfratz, 
H. 
Hathaway, Marvin F. 


Kosciusko, Henry M. 
Koterba, Paul J. 
Krattli, James A. 


Herbert Kroger, Bruce G. 


Kuykendall, 
William O. 


Hedrick, George H., Jr. Kyllonen, Toivo V. 


Henderson, Andrew 
H., Jr. 
Henderson, Loren 


Lafferty, John C. 
Laforest, Thomas J. 
Lagle, Robert D. 


Hermanson, Walter L. Lahodney, William J., 


Herrald, Fletcher H. 
Hidding, Paul J. 
Hilar, Albert P. 
Hildreth, James B. 
Hines, Halsey 
Hirschi, Melvin E. 
Hirshfeld, Ross R. 
Hirst, William B., Jr. 
Hitchcock, John H. 
Hodson, Norman D. 


Jr. 
Langan, Vincent C, 
Lanterman, William 
S., Jr. 
Larkin, Daniel F., Jr. 
Larocque, Gene R, 
Lc-roe, Edward T. 
Larson, Harvey 
Larson, Robin E. 
Lauff, Bernard J. 


Hoeppner, Frederick R.Laurich, James A. 


Hoffberg, Howard J. 
Holloway, Urcel B. 
Holmes, John L., Jr. 
Horner, Thomas L. 
Howard, Seth T. 
Howell, James N., Jr. 
Huff, James H. 
Hughes, John W. 
Hulings, Harry J. 
Hultstrand, Victor F. 


Lawrence, Harry B. 
Lawyer, John W., Jr. 
Leary, Walter J. 

Lee, Carl F. 

Lee, Clyde B. 

Lenz, Clifford A. 
Lienhard, Bernard A. 
Lindsey, Rowland G. 
Little, James E. 
Loftus, Edson G. 


Long, Andrew W., Jr. Oliver, Ray E. 
Louthen, Willard V. O'Neill, Harold J. 
Lowe, Grady H. O'Neil, Vernon P. 
Luce, William T. Orme, Samuel T. 
Lundgren, Arthur E. Ousey, Walter M. 
Lyman, John G. Outlaw, Hampton L, 
Lynn, Robert H. Overtsreet, Hugh C. 
Lyon, Hugh P. Owen, John M. 
MacIntosh, Neil B. Panciotti, Michael E. 
MacMath, Warren E. Parisian, Richard W. 
Madden, Lawrence M. Parris, Arthur 
Maddox, John F., Jr. Patton, David B., Jr. 
Marquardt, Richard C. Payne, Charles D. 
Marriott, Victor E. Pearce, Robert E. 
Marron, James J. Pendergraph, John G. 
Martens, Theodore J. Pendergrass, James T. 
Mason, Frank V. Pennoyer, Frederick 
Mason, Marion A. W,. Ul 
Matthews, William A., Perry, William L. 

Jr. Phelps, John N. 
May, Hobert Piper, Max A. 
May, James J., Jr. Pitts, Raymond L. 
Mayer, Lucas B. Plowman, Edwin L. 
Mayher, John R. Pollak, Edward G. 
Maynard, John F. Pollard, Eric W. 
MayQ, Robert C. Porter, Ebenezer F. 
Meahl, Melvin E. Poulsen, Harold N. 
Medley, Russell C. Powell, Jchn F. 
Meinsler, Edward F. Price, William M. 
Melhorn, Charles M. Quinn, Charles S., Jr. 
Melson, Lewis B. Ragsdale, Milton M. 
Mencin, Adolph Rahill, Gerald W. 
Menge, Robert F. Rawlings, Grover L. 
Mercer, James Redmayne, Richard B. 
Merkt, Edward W. Reef, John S. 
Merrill, David A. Regan, Donald A. 
Miller, Donald G. Reid, Richard J., Jr. 
Miller, George W. Reidy, John J., Jr. 
Miller, Herman Reinhardt, William 
Minor, Gerald E. H., Jr. 
Minton, Robert B. Reitz, Spencer 
Mishan, John E. Replogle, Max C. 
Moffatt, George G. Reynolds, Harry O. 
Mohle, Robert L. Rhoades, Everett A. 
Moore, Truman O. Ricks, Robert B. 
Moorhouse, Dean O. Riner, James A., Jr. 
Morgan, Philip C., Jr.Ring, Eli D. 
Morton, Albert O. Rinker, Jacob A., Jr. 
Moyers, Layman D. Robinson, Frederick G. 
Muckenthaler, CharlesRobinson, Gerald A. 

P., Jr. Rodgers, Robert R. 
Murphey, Henry M. Rodin, Harry C. 
Murphy, Frank M. Rogers, William J., Jr. 
Murray, James X. Rood, George H. 
McAfee, Clellan B. Rose, Alfred W. 
McCabe, Hugh T., Jr.Rose, Joseph &., Jr. 
McClanan, Forest H. Ross, James E. 
McClanan, Francis H.Rothenberg, Allan 
McConnell, James H. Roy, Paul T. 

McCoy, Elwood C. Rucker, Preston R. 
McDonald, Maxwell Rudd, Norman H. 
McDonough, Joseph A.Rudnicki, Thaddeus F. 
McDowell, William R., Jr. 

Jr. Ruefle, William J. 
McGrady, James P., Jr. Rumford, James F. 
McGuire, Walter J., Jr.Runk, Theodore W. 
McIntcsh, David M. Runyan, Elmo D. 
McKee, John R. Russell, Charles E. 
McLaughlin, Bernard Ryder, Henry S. 
McMillan, Harold W. 
McNulty, Willard J. Salzer, Robert S. 
Neighbours, James W.Sanders, Tribble R. 
Neil, John S. Sandor, Edward A. 
Neill, Dugald T. Sands, Walter C. 
Neman, Sol Santry, Jere J., Jr. 
Newberg, Eric G., Jr. Saunders, Walton N. 
Newcomb, John H. Saveker, David R. 
Newhall, James W. Scapa, Jacob 
Nichols, Keith G. Scherrer, Carl L. 
Nichols, Robert G. Schley, John B. 
Norrington, WilliamSchmidt, Henry E. 

E., Jr. Schnoor, Kirke G. 
Nugent, Frederick C. Schoenberg, Morris 
Nuttman, Robert F. Schroder, Henry M. 
Nystrom, George L.,Scott, Howard T. Jr. 

Jr. Scott, Meredith L. 
O'Dowd, William T.,Scurlock, Robert A. 

Jr. Seabrook, Thomas 
Ogren, Edwin E. Seith, William 
Olavsen, Magnus D. Selden, Clifford H. 
Olingy, Harrison J. Sessums, Walter M. 
Oliver, Otis C. Sexton, Richard A. 


Salyer, Herbert L., Jr. 


Shadow, Ray A. 
Shallenberg, Lowell W. 
Sharpe, Winton C. 
Shelton, Samuel M. 
S*ields, John W. 
Shimp, Robert P. 
Shinners, John E. 
Shockey, William H. 
Shortall, Keith T. 
Shropshire, Paul H. J. 
Shumaker, Clifton 
Silver, David 
Sims, John H. 
Sisley, William R. 
Sloan, Earl W. 
Sloan, Lloyd E. 
Smith, Carl M. 
Smith, Coleman H. 
Smith, Harold T., Jr. 
Smith, William A. 
Smits, Cornelius J., Jr. 
Snipes, Rodney F. 
Soderholm, Carlton E. 
Sollenberger, Robert 
L. 
Sorensen, Robert E. 
Sotos, George P. 
Sours, William H. 
Spalding, James M., 
Jr 


Sveltz, Paul H. 
Spirt, David 
Spoerer, Charles G., 
Jr. 
Stacey, John R. 
Stanford, Harry F. 
Stanziano, Arthur J. 
Starkes, Carlton B. 
Stefan, Karl H. 
Stevens, Paul F., Jr. 
Stevens, Wynne A., Jr. 
Stirling, Harry E. 
Stone, Frank B. 
Stone, Ried W. 
Stonecipher, Elmer T. 
Streeter, Edwin W. 
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Tippey, James M. 
Toran, William P, 
Toy, Walter F. 
Tredick, George A., Jr. 
Tripp, Jack H. 
Turner, Charles W., III 
Tvedt, Joseph A. 
Urquhart, Oscar G. 
Utke-Ramsing, 
Verner, Jr. 
Vallario, Michael E. N. 
Vanderburg, Elden R. 
Vanston, Henry D. 
Varner, Ralph B. 
Venne, Antoine W., Jr. 
Verdery, Eugene F., III 
Vidani, Paul J., Jr. 
Walkinshaw, David J. 
Wallace, Edwin H. 
Walley, David M. 
Ward, Edward M. 
Ward, Rudoiph L. 
Warren, George R., Jr. 
Watson, Earl E. 
Webb, Richard E. 
Webster, James T. 
Weidling, John F. 
Weiss, Arnim M. 
Weissenborn, Donald E. 
Welch, David PF. 
Westervelt, John D. 
Westmoreland, Jewel 
E. 
Wheeler, Robert H. 
White, Richard H. 
Whitener, Miles S. 
Whitman, William A. 
Wilbur, Charles C. 
Wilder, Dan B., Jr. 
Willey, Edward L. 
Williams, Clyde A. 
Williams, Donald R. 
Williams, John G. 
Williams, John K. 
Williams, Robert E. 
Williamson, Elmer F. 


Sturkey, Charles M., Jr.Wilson, James R. 


Sullivan, Edward T., 
Jr. 

Swanson, Gustav F. 

Swayne, Charles B. 

Sweatt, Robert A. 

Sweeny, James B., Jr. 

Sykes, Ira D., Jr. 


Tallman, Humphrey L. 


Teague, James E. 
Teepe, Frederick W. 
Teeter, Phillip H. 
Tenhagen, William S. 
Terry, John H. 
Thayer, Herbert E. 
Thompson, Joseph E., 
Jr. 


Wilson, William R. 
Wise, Kipling W. 
Wiss, Donald H. 
Witten, Charles H. 
Wittman, Narvin O. 
Wixom, Virden J. 
Wolfe, Roger M. 
Wood, Albert H. 
Wood, Geoffrey C. 
Wood, Harry 
Wood, Thomas J. 
Woodroof, Olen C. 
Wooten, Amos L. 
Worcester, Benjamin 
Fam 
Wright, Richard L. 


Thompson, Thomas A.Wunderli, Alfred H. 


Thudium, Ralph M. 
Tibbets, Richard H. 
Tilden, Charles E. 


Young, Norman A. 
Yourek, Frank A. 


MEDICAL CORPS 
Calderwood, George C.Pearson, Rufus J., Jr. 


Cunningham, James 
K. 


Wilbur, Carl E. 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Adams, Fred T. 
Andross, David P. 
Angelopoulos, John C. 
Arrighi, Norman L. 
Arst, Norton J. 
Beale, Arthur G. 
Beasley, Embrey J. 
Behr, John R. 
Beyer, Kenneth M. 
Boileau, Alfred P. 
Bonnell, Graham C. 
Borst, Maurice A. 
Brown, Edgar M. 
Bruno, Thomas H. 
Campbell, Robert R. 
Cartee, James W. 
Christensen, Don C. 
Clark, Grover V. 
Clark, Walter H., Jr. 


Cooley, Hollis W. 
Custer, John D. 
Daray, Jack L., Jr. 
Dunlap, Brownlow W. 
Dunn, Clark 

Ellis, Robert L. 
Ernst, Charles R. 
Evans, Philip W. 
Everett, Robert J. 
Fay, David E. 

Finn, Walter R. 
Foster, George S., Jr. 
Gabriels, Alfred H. 
Gay, William W., Jr. 
Geer, Richard W. 
Gould, Horace B. 
Graham, John W. 
Grauel, Nathaniel 
Griffin, Richard H. 
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Hagen, Edward J. 
Hamerslag, Alan M. 
Harvey, James E., Jr. 


Mullins, Robert W. 
Murphy, James P. 
McCarten, George C. 
Hayes, Harold F. McCreery, Bernard L. 
Healy, Charles F., Jr. McLaughlin, Joseph 
Helsel, Rolland A. D. 

Henry, George, Jr. Nisbet, Henry S., Jr. 
Hicks, Harry J., Jr. Oliver, Frank French 
Hill, Robert S. O'Neill, Edward P. 
Hoag, Richard M. O’Toole, Charles W. 
Honey, Leonard G. Patton, Lamar D. 
Howard, Joseph L. Purvis, Theodore B., 
Hughes, Gordon G. Jr. 

Hughes, William V. Quinn, Joseph P. 
Hyde, Howard S. Rainey, Benajah L. 
Ironmonger, Richard ReDavid, Louis F. 
Jepson, Francis E, Risser, John Jay 
Jones, Richard M. Roberts, Leo W. 
Joyce, Ernest M. Rogers, Ernest W. 
Kahao, Martin J.B. Rosso, Richard A. 
Knight, Charles L. Ruark, Charles R. 
Knopf, Winfield G. Russell, Thomas H. K. 
LaBarre, Carl A. Scatchard, Joe B., Jr. 
Lee, Charles E. Sharp, Evert R. 
Lillis, Joseph H. Shea, Leonard E. 
Loegel, Paul J. Simcock, John W. 
Lyles, Arromanus C., Skipper, Henry J. 

Jr. Smith, Stuart H. 
Lynch, James J. Strickler, Kenneth D. 
Lyness, Douglas H. Sword, David R. 

Lyon, Frederick A. Taffinder, Sherwoode 
MacCaffray, Stuart A. A. Jr. 

Macaulay, Julian S. VanDerMaaten, Rob- 
Macey, Irving F. ert R. 

Maddock, Clyde E. Vogt, Frederick H. 
Malloy, John M. Wagner, Louis B., Jr. 
Mann, Arthur W., Jr. Walker, Samuel Y. 
Manuel, Goff E. Ward, William 
Martin, Clark O. Wettermark, Alfred B. 
Martin, Jay W. Whitcomb, J»mes L. 
Mathis, Frederick C. Williams, Ralph E., Jr. 
Meilandt, Ralph L. Williams, Richard A. 
Mittrick, Michael Wolfe, John P. 


Beatie, Walter C., Jr. 
Beatty, William H., Jr. 
Benford, Thomas J. 
Benson, Lloyd G. 
Berenbach, Eugene L. 
Billingsley, Henry E. 
Bittenbender, Steven 
Blackburn, Charles B. 
Blocksom, Roland D. 
Bolt, Robert B. 
Bondesen, Everett J. 
Boone, Lester I. 
Bowler, Eugene P. 
Boyd, David 


Bradford, Curtiss H., 


Jr. 
Bradford, Gerard, Jr. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Foster, Earnest F. 
Fox, Steven K., Jr. 
Fraser, Donald W. 
Frieders, Donald H. 
Fuller, Robert P. 
Gaddis, Seeman 
Gardiner, Lawrence 
Garner, Albert W. 
Gaskins, Francis E. 
Gay, Stanley J. 
Geerds, Harry J. 
Geiger, Frederick C. 
Gendron, Rodlphe L. 
Gillespie, Michael B. 
Glessner, Raymond S. 
Gottlieb, Ted M. 
Green, James A., III 


Brandenburg, Frank C.Grose, Frederick J. 


Brantley, Daisy L. 
Breinholt, Vance L. 
Briggs, Newton W. 
Brink, Edward L. 
Britson, Richard E. 
Brockhouse, Richard 
A: 
Brooks, Charles W. 


Brown, Grover, D. Jr. 


Gruenberg, Harold 


Guice, Stephen L. 

Guida, James A. 

Haeussler, Harry H., 
Jr. 

Halliday, Albert J. 

Hallock, Herbert B., 
Jr. 

Halter, John E., Jr. 


Brown, Raymond C. T. Hamilton, Albert E. 


Brown, Thomas S. 
Brown, William B. 
Bryson, William 


Buchans, John A., Jr. 


Bulfinch, Thomas 
Busey, David G. 
Call, Hughes 
Caplan, Stanley 


Carlson, Raymond M. 


Carpenter, Alden P. 
Carr, Dorrest M. 
Carrington, 
w. 
Chadwick, John E. 


Hank, Leonard G. 
Hanson, Roy 

Hare, James B. 
Harrington, Traver R. 
Harris, Charles A. 
Hartford, Arnold A. 
Hartmann, Robin M. 
Hasburgh, John J., Jr. 
Hass, Edwin L. 
Hathaway, Paul L. 
Hayward, Donald C. 


Richard Hayward, Griswold S., 


Jr. 
Hebditch, Edward A. 


Moore, Patrick W. 


Wornom, Lawrence D. 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 


Bouterse, Mathew J., 


2d 
Frame, Clovis A. 
Moorman, 
Jr. 


Julian P. 


Vaughan, Robert A. 
Wintersteen, Prescott 
B. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Culp, Dennis King 
Erickson, John A. 
Johnson, Henry J. 
Maley, William T. Jr. 


McFarland, Wilburn J. 


Rooke, Donald R. 
Smith, Spencer R. 
Sparks, Robert E. 


Stevens, Harry Jr. 
Stevens, Victor G. 
Taylor, Harold I. Jr. 
Urquhart, James B. 
Valentine, William J. 
Wright, James A. Jr. 
Young, James C, 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Calkins, Willard C. 
Crawford, Charles L, 
Foley, Sylvester R. 
Gulledge, Albert M. 


Jenks, Frederick C. Jr. 

McCullah, Harry F. 

Timberlake, Claude V. 
Jr. 


NURSE CORPS 


Bullard, Hazel 
Evans, Bertha R. 
Hodge, Jesse D. 
Houghton, Ruth A, 


Overton, Minnie O. 
Redding, Anna E. 
Yarnall, Catherine E. 


DENTAL CORPS 


Bradshaw, Frederick 
H 


Dwyer, William D. 
Feder, Harold W. 
Frantz, Leroy R. 
Grady, Stephen A. 


Jerkofsky, Gus J. 
Kelly, Jack J. 
Lofgreen, Eugene J. 
Lukins, Frederick B, 
Sandman, George H. 
Thayer, Ernest A. 


For temporary appointment in the Naval 


Reserve: 


LINE 


Adams, Howard J., Jr. 

Adams, James J. 

Adams, Russell R. 

Akerman, Alexander, 
Jr. 


Alexander, Thomas E. 


Allen, Robert D. 


Anderson, Roy B. 
Anderson, Russell W. 
Andrews, Cornelius R. 
Andrews, Osa L. Jr. 
Atkinson, William B. 
Bahry, Frank 

Balay, Paul L. 


Althouse, Herbert E. Barnes, Edgar D. 


Ames, Bill C. 


Bashinski, Horace M, 


Chapman, -Clarence G. Heitzeberg, James M. 
Chapman, Sargent Heller, Robert L. 
Chisholm, Robert F. Hennessy, Daniel 
Clayton, James N., Jr.Herman, “M” Robert, 
Clifford, Alfred H. dr. 

Coffin, Leroy A. Hicks, John K. 
Collins, Orlyn M. 
Collins, Robert W. Hinman, Charlton J. 
Collison, Earl M. K. 

Comee, Edgar A. Hogan, Harry A. 
Conant, Ernest R. Hogan, William H., Jr. 
Coombs, Cyril L. Holcomb, John P. 
Cornell, Wallace G, Holloway, Milton T. 
Cowart, Frank P, Holt, Wendell R. 

Cox, Charles M. Holton, Arthur P. F, 
Cox, George E. House, Edwin B. 
Croom, Milton M. Ireland, James M. 
Danford, Paul C. Jackson, Edmund B. 
Darden, Harry M. Jackson, Floyd E. 
Darnell, Charles F. Jackson, Robert O. 
Darragh, Jack B. Jacoby, Oswald 
Darrow, John B. Jergens, Elton G. 
Davis, Dwight M. Johannesen, Sverre 
Davis, John B. Johnson, Carl L. 
Davis, William T. Johnson, Fred 
Deavitt, Richard M. Jones, William P, 
Demuth, James A. Judd, Neil D. 
Denman, Anthony J. Karpe, Sol F. 

Denny, William E, Keahey, Woodrow C. 
Denon, Joseph E. Keathley, Frank M. 
Dolan, James J. Keegan, Thomas F, 
Donahue, Edward B. Kelez, George B. 
Draine, Richard P. Keeler, Samuel C, 
Drake, Robert M. King, Norman V. 
Drew, Harold E., Jr. Knapp, William G. 
Duncan, Robert J. H. Ladenheim, Edward L., 
‘Dunney, Howard E. Lamb, Martin M. 
Duttweiler, Fred C. Lamm, Charles E., Jr. 
Edwards, James L., Jr. Lavrakas, John 
Eldredge, Randolph M. Law, Robert D., Jr. 
English, John P. Lawton, Thomas P, 
Erskine, Wilson F. Leavey, Gerald B. 
Eunson, Edward S. Lenahan, John J. 
Ewbank, Ray N. Leonard, Charles A, 
Favor, Frederick Jr. 

Finley, John M. Lindquist, Dean H. 
Fischer, Edwin A, Lindsay, Allen W. 
Fischer, Robert L. Lombard, John A. 
Flowers, John M., Jr. Lord, Leo C, 


Hildebrand, William C. 
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Lovci, John C. Reed, Roy B. 
Lund, Robert L. Reidinger, Joseph A. 
MacKenzie, George N., Richards, Leonard G. 

Jr. Riggs, Carl O., Jr. 
MacNichol, John I. Ritchey, Glenn W. 
Mallicoat, Samuel H. Roddy, James W. 
Mark, William M. Rogers, Charles W. 
Marmon, Jeff A., Jr. Ronbeck, Arthur C. 
Meddaugh, John S.__ ‘Roper, Joha B. 
Melchor, Richard J. Ross, Clay M. 
Melrose, Richard A. Ruch, Louis A. H. 
Metzger, Joseph A. Rudolph, Robert P. 
Meyertholen, JosephSamuels, Jerome M., 

A. Jr. 

Michael, Herbert W. Sanderson, Richard 
Miller, Don D. Schumacher, Robert F. 
Miller, Jo Z., IV Seligman, Bernard 
Miller, William M. Sexton, Frank M. P. 
Misner, Floyd L. Shelly, Henry T. 
Mitchell, Edward E. Sherman, Ernest L. 
Moe, Gordon E. Siljander, Mauno J. 
Monti, James H. Silsby, Henry F., Jr. 
Moore, Charles W. Simontacchi, Alexan- 
Morey, David N., Jr. der 

Morgan, Warren F. Slaymaker, Robert K., 
Moriarty, Thomas J. Jr. 

Morrill, James F. Slusser, Thomas A., Jr. 
Morris, Charles M. Smith, Judson L. 
Morris, William T., Jr. Smith, Laurie C. 
Murphy, Daniel W. B. Smith, Marvin C. 
Muse, William R. Smith, Max A. 

Myers, Gerald E. Smith, Max T., Jr. 
McClure, Robert E. Smith, Norman C. 
McDevitt, Elmer F. Snyder, Willard T. 
McDonald, William J. Sperling, Jack S. 
McGee, Robert H. Sprugel, George, Jr. 
McGonagle, William E. Steele, John M. 
McHenry, William H. Stewart, Albert H. 
McKinlay, Donald, Jr. Stovall, Benjamin L. 
McLeod, Benjamin W., Sullivan, Francis J. 

Jr. Swanson, Harry R., Jr. 
McManus, Charles B. Swentzel, Living, Jr. 
McNulty, George S. Swiger, Loyren K. 
McRee, Kenneth O. Taylor, Andrew K. 
McVay, Robert L. Taylor, William B. 
McWilliams, Alfred R., Terry, Edward M. 

Jr. Thompson, Leo M. 
Nash, Frederick A. Thompson, Robert C. 
Neiser, Joseph B. Thorpe, Raymond G. 
Newby, Clinton T. Tiede, Jack E. 
Nowell, Donald L. Torrey, James H. 
Nygren, Arnold C. Totherow, Clark C., Jr. 
O’Gorman, Theodore- Tousey, Thomas C. 

A. Trefny, William P., Jr. 
O'Halloran, John R., Turpin, Homer A. 

Jr. Viall, Kenneth T. 
O'Neill, Richard J. Wadsworth, Thomas J. 
O'Neill, Robert F, Walker, Clayton H., Jr. 
Owens, John A. Walker, Leon V., Jr. 
Owens, John B. Walkup, Benjamin F, 
Park, Oliver W. Warran, Guy W. 
Parker, William T., Jr. Wasem, Edgar F., Jr. 
Parsneau, Lawrence E. Waters, Louis A., Jr. 
Patterson, Lloyd J. Weeks, Randall W. 
Pelletier, George E. Weller, James A. 
Perkins, Robert Wessling, Harry C. 
Perry, Marsden J. Wheeler, Molton H, 
Peterson, Roger B. White, William C. 
Phillips, Edwin W. Wile, Alan R. 
Piersall, Bruce P. Williams, Kenneth F. 
Piper, Thomas J. Williamson, Joseph 
Platt, Samuel S., Jr. Ww. 

Poduska, Benjamin F. Wilson, Harold S. 
Porter, Mell G. Wilson, Ralph L. 
Powell, John P, Wood, Frank W. 
Power, John W. Woodcock, David G. 
Priory, Joseph A., Jr. Wright, Arthur H. 
Quast, Harry C., Jr. Wright, Frederick C. 
Quinlan, Clarence N. Wuhrman, Charles M. 
Rastatter, Joseph R, Young, Donald E. 
Reardon, James G, Young, Leonard A, 
Redding, John H. Zammit, Joseph J. 
Redfield, Judd H. 


MEDICAL CORPS 
Harder, Frank K. 
SUPPLY CORPS 


Bomke, Jack C. Campbell, 
Bowser, Fred P. A. 
Breed, Everett H. Chollar, George B. 


Lawrence 
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Cook, Walter D. 
Cottrell, Richard F. 
Drew, William E. 


Kidd, Andrew J. 
Lowe, Francis D. 
Miles, Donald B. 


Galloway, William R. Miller, Joseph L., Jr. 
Cc 


; Munns, Ralph B. 
Gandola, Frank V. Rich, Robert H. 
Griswold, Sam S. Smith, Howard W. 
Howell, Posey N., Jr. Smith, Roy F. 
Hynson, Franklin W. Strosnider, Charles M. 


Jackson, Davis Williams, Ernest F. 
CHAPLAIN CORPS 


Adams, Charles W. LeMay, Harold E. 
Baird, Robert J. McGowan, John J., Jr. 
Gearan, Jeremiah F. Nolan, Francis D. W. 
Ham, Ernest A. Rankin, Daniel S. 
Kabele, David R. White, Henry P. 
Kosky, David J. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Bic-sfield, Eugene F. Lindgren, Clarence W. 
Br._.egroom, John G, Miller, Allen J. 
Cater, William K. Mosher, Edwin I. 
Cannon, Edward O. Newman, Andrew M. 
Compton, Charles C. O'Donnell, Paul R. 
Cosgrove, John D., 2dPantle, Walter E. 
Decker, Joseph R. Ralph, Earl J. 
Eustis, Ernest L., Jr. Rockefeller, Stanley 
Fye, Russell C. Saltsman, Irl Leonard 
Goodwin, Ernest R. Smart, Robert F. 
Gordon, Maurice M. Smith, Ernest K. 
Earvey, Norman C. Smith, John E. 
Heintskill, Peter N. Swain, Frederick W. 
Helmsing, Joseph H. Thompson, George H. 
Hjul, Kenneth M. Turnbull, Charles E. 
Hobbs, Herbert C., Jr. Twichell, Nathaniel H. 
Hubbard, Marshall S.Walter, Sylvester H. 
Jackson, John K. Whitney, Herbert W. 
Klingenberger, Walter Wimer, Frank B. 

R. Wing, William C. 
Koetitz, Armin P. Wright, John S. 
Koopman, Harold 


DENTAL CORPS 


Burdette, Obed D. Wheeler, George E., Jr. 
Lourie, Lloyd S., Jr. Buell, Arthur B. 
Marker, Darrell A, Ewart, Harry G. 
Pollitt, Robert C. Jones, Benjamin F. 
Stekette, Abraham Scheps, Gerson 
Swisher, Guy D. Clark, Wayne J. 


The following-named Officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grade of 
lieutenant commander in the line and staff 
corps indicated, subject to qualification 
therefore as provided by law: 

LINE 


Leighton, Mary E. 
Love, Winifred 
Mitchell, Francis S. 
Myrick, Mildred W. 
Parks, Melba R. 
Carte, Carrie C. Rawl, Elizabeth L. 
Carver, Margaret E. Richard, Dorothy E. 
Chenault, Josephine L. Riley, Katherine R. 
Coates, Margaret S. Schaefer, Carolyn W. 
Davis, Almira B. Stewart, Jean M. 
Ellis, Alma G. Stockert, Mabel M. 
Forrester, Christine Sutton, Mildred E. 
Joyce, Dorothy J. Swanson, Dorothy F. 
Kelleher, Marie B. Ziegler, Kathleen 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Ashton, Isabelle G. Mayes, Margaret W. 
Ford, Ellen Schopfer, Jane E. 
Gorham, Helen R. 
MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
Cranmore, Doris 


Aaberg, Mildred D. 
Baraw, Shirley R. 
Biadasz, Frances E. 
Bonds, Mary K. 
Canney, Ann L. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, JANUARY 14, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou whom we reverently worship 
and adore as the infinite and infallible 
source of wisdom and the light of all 
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that is true and the strength of all that 
is good, grant that this new week may 
be rich in the culture of our souls and 
in the realization of the God-ordained 
way of life. 

Inspire our minds with a reassuring 
vision of Thy gracious and beneficent 
purposes and our hearts with a splendor 
of faith and courage which nothing can 
ever eclipse or extinguish. 

Enable us by Thy grace to fortify our- 
selves against every unworthy and in- 
ordinate impulse and every callous and 
cynical temper of mind which may as- 
sail us as we face our duties and respon- 
sibilities. 

We pray that the ethic of good will 
and justice, of brotherhood and friend- 
ship, may be the foundation on which 
we are seeking to build a worthy and an 
enduring civilization. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, January 10, 1952, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Hawks, 
one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had ordered that the 
Senator from South Carolina, Mr. JoHN- 
sTON, the Senator from Kentucky, Mr. 
UNDERWOOD, and the Senator from Kan- 
sas, Mr. CaRLson, be appointed members 
on the part of the Senate of the Joint 
Committee on Postal Service in compli- 
ance with section 13, Public Law 233, of 
the Eighty-second Congress, first session. 
sion. 


THE LATE HONORABLE THOMAS D. WIN- 
TER, A REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE 
STATE OF KANSAS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Kansas_ [Mr. 
GEORGE]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to announce the death on No- 
vember 7, 1951, of Hon. Thomas D. Win- 
ter, a former Member of the House of 
Representatives from the Third District 
of Kansas. He served in the Congress 
January 3, 1939, to January 1947. 

We had been personal friends for 
many years. His untimely death was 
a great shock to his many friends 
throughout the Third Congressional 
District, the State, and the Nation. 

Thomas D. Winter was born July 7, 
1896, at Columbus, Kans. He attended 
grade schools in Galena and Columbus, 
Kans., and graduated from Columbus 
(Kans.) High School. He served in the 
Air Corps during the First World War, 
and on his return from service, be- 
came court reporter for the district court 
of Crawford County. He made his home 
at Girard, Kans. He was married to 
Blanche Gracey, of McCune, Kans., in 
1922, and she and their two children 
survive. While serving as court reporter 
he studied law, passed the State bar ex- 
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amination, and was admitted to the gen- 
eral practice of law in Kansas in 1926. 
He served as assistant county attorney 
and was elected county attorney of Craw- 
ford County, Kans. He also served as 
commissioner of public utilities of the 
city of Girard and also served as com- 
missioner of finance and revenue for his 
home town. He was a member of the 
American Legion, the Presbyterian 
Church, and the various Masonic bodies. 
He always took an active part in civic af- 
fairs in his home community and led 
an active life up until a few months be- 
fore his passing. He was considered to 
be one of the best public speakers in 
southeast Kansas and was always sure 
of a large and attentive audience where- 
ever he appeared. 

Tom, as he was universally known 
among his friends and acquaintances, 
was a self-made man. Members of 
Congress who served with him will re- 
member him as an able debater, and an 
efficient and effective Member of this 
legislative body. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. KILDAY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 20 min- 
utes today, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House tomor- 
row for 20 minutes, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. VAIL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House today for 
30 minutes, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


PEWITT SCHOOL ENDS COMMUNITY 
RIVALRY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to include with my 
remarks a statement by Mr. Robert M. 
Hayes, of the Dallas News, and also a 
speech by myself on October 21, 1951. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp at this time a story 
of the Paul H. Pewitt School, written by 
Robert M. Hayes, for the Dallas News, 
on October 21, 1951. 

It was my pleasure to address the pa- 
trons and friends of the Pewitt School 
district on the occasion of the dedication 
of the school last October, and I was so 
impressed by the wisdom and generosity 
of Mr. Paul H. Pewitt, and by the subor- 
dination of petty community jealousies 
to the greater good of improved educa- 
tional opportunities for the children that 
I am certain others would like to know 
about it. A copy of the address is in- 
serted herewith. 

My State has recently passed progres- 
sive school legislation, popularly known 
as the Gilmer-Aikin laws. A primary 
objective of these laws was to provide a 
unit of administration large enough for 
every child to have the advantages of a 
4-year accredited high-school education. 
It anpears to me that the creation of the 
Pewiitt School district provides a proving 
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ground for the Gilmer-Aikin Foundation 
school program, for it combines several 
school districts of three counties into one 
unit, and so affords opportunity to test 
the value of the new school program. It 
is well known that the school officials of 
Texas are watching the working out of 
the program at Pewitt in several fields— 
transportation, financial, administrative, 
and agricultural experimentation. 

From the beginning the experiment at 
Pewitt has had an excellent chance to 
succeed. First, Mr. Paul H. Pewitt, a 
rancher and oil producer, of Omaha and 
Longview, expressed his interest by sup- 
plying money and advice. Then the peo- 
ple overwhelmingly voted for consolida- 
tion, for bond issues, and for the school 
board composed of the leading citizens 
of the communities. This board, com- 
posed of W. C. Stevens, president; Dr. 
C. J. Wise, secretary; B. B. Brown; J. M. 
Hampton; R. E. Moore; W. G. Gran- 
berry; and Jamie Brabham, has given 
unstintedly of time and money to make 
the program succeed. 

After election, on April 1, 1950, the 
first action of the school board was to 
elect Frank C. Bean as the school super- 
intendent. The professional life of Mr. 
Bean exemplifies the progress that edu- 
cation has made in Texas, for he began 
in a one-teacher school and has devel- 
oped in patience, tact, and resourceful- 
ness to the point of being the unanimous 
choice of the school board for the task 
of welding together the faculties and pa- 
trons of the several districts that make 
up the Pewitt independent school dis- 
trict. 

The newspaper story follows: 
Pewitr ScHooL ENDS COMMUNITY 

(By Robert M. Hayes) 

NAPLES-OMAHBA, TEX., October 21.—The Paul 
Pewitt School, completed a few weeks ago, 
has been called an experiment in rural edu- 
cation. 

Actually it is far more than that. It has 
been a major factor in wiping out petty jeal- 
ousies between neighboring towns and may 
set a pattern in coordinated community 
effort. 

Paul Pewitt, who gave 100 acres of land 
and $100,000 in cash to get the project start- 
ed, planned it that way. 

Until early last year Naples and Omaha, 
only 5 miles apart and each in a different 
school district, maintained separate school 
systems. Tax revenues were low and school 
Cfficials had a hard time making a go of it. 

To make matters worse, a tornado swept 
through Morris County early in 1950, leaving 


a path of destruction. Both school systems 
were hard hit. 

Pewitt, wealthy oil operator and ranch 
owner, heard of their plight and asked per- 
mission to address a joint session of the dis- 
trict boards. 

Pewitt told the school officials he wanted 
to help. He would like to see better educa- 
tional facilities for farm youngsters in an 
area that was predominantly agricultural. 
He was willing to give not only 100 acres of 
land for an experimental farm but $100,000 
toward a modern school plant. 

He made only one stipulation: The two dis- 
tricts must be consolidated and the school 
erected approximately midway between 
Naples and Omaha. Otherwise there were 
no strings to his offer. 

The two communities lost no time in meet- 
ing the requirements. A consolidation was 
quickly effected. A new board was elected 
and bids on the project were invited. The 
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contract was awarded in May and construc- 
tion began a few days Iater. 

Though the school was completed in time 
for the fall term the official dedication was 
delayed. It was held Sunday afternoon. 
Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN delivered the 
principal address. 

E. B. Germany, president of Lone Star Steel 
Corp., introduced PATmMan and the Pewitt 
School band provided the music. 

Others on the program were the Rev. Chad 
Murray and the Rev. Morris Hill, both of 
Naples, and the Rev. Leslie T. Griffin, of 
Omaha. 

The Paul Pewitt School represents an in- 
vestment of approximately $300,000. It is 
estimated that the cost of duplicating the 
plant would amount to at least $500,000. 
Thus far the taxpayer has been out less than 
$150,000. 

The buildings, modern in every respect, 
include a classroom building, a gymnasium, 
band house, athletic stadium, agricultural 
classrooms and shop (still under construc- 
tion) and quarters for the schoo] superin- 
tendent, principal, and coach. 

The experimental farm and campus cover 
115 acres. Though the agricultural program 
is still in the formative stage, the students 
already have planted 22 acres of crimson 
clover, using four methods of soil prepara- 
tion and two types of fertilizer. 

The school has two vocational agricul- 
tural instructors—N. B. Finley and Robert 
D. Bearden. 

Among the modern features of the new 
plant are a department for handicapped 
children, a large aud‘torium and cafeteria, a 
$2,500 intercommunication system, a com- 
mercial department, and a department of 
music. 

The current enrollment is 713 in 12 grades. 
Nine buses serve to 100-square-mile district 
which touches neighboring counties. 

The school has a 50-piece uniformed band 
and a football team that hopes to make 
gridiron history in east Texas. 

Supt. Frank C. Bean, a veteran educator 
who formerly taught in Paris Junior College, 
says the experimental farm is one of the larg- 
est of its kind in Texas and he feels the need 
for young men properly trained in efficient 
farm management will become more acute in 
the years to come. 

“As the Lone Star Steel plant expands,” 
he said, “there will be a greater demand both 
for trained farmers and skilled mechanics. 
We hope we can he!p fill the need for both.” 

Bean takes almost as much pride in the 
new cooperative community spirit as he does 
in the school. 

“The rivalry between Naples and Omaha 
used to get pretty bitter at times,” he said, 
“but now that they have a common interest 
they work together in perfect harmony. 

“They're both rooting for the same school 
team and when we needed $16,000 not long 
ago for our band and athletic departments, 
the town leaders got together and raised the 
money in no time.” 

Bean was instrumental in organizing the 
only school district Lions Club in the world. 

It is known as the Pewitt Lions Club and 
has €2 members. It is the largest rural club 
in Lions International. Membership takes 
in the entire school district. 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP IN A DEMOCRACY 


(Address by Hon. Wricht PATMAN at dedica- 
tion of Pewitt School, October 21, 1951) 


I am proud to be with you, my neighbors 
and fellow citizens, at this dedication of the 
Consolidated Pewit' School, which will be 
the educational center of two fine communi- 
ties. I congratulate the school officials and 
loyal citizens who assumed the responsibility 
for planning and building such a useful and 
beautiful structure to be used for the educa- 
tion of our young people in this district. 
This school will stand for generations as a 
memorial to your faith in, devotion and loy- 
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alty to, our educational system in the Lone 
Star State. It is a great joy to me to be with 
you and to participate in this historic cere- 
mony of dedication. 

I am happy to share with you a deep ap- 
preciation of the vision and generosity 
manifested by our genial and loyal fellow 
citizen, Mr. Paul H. Pewitt, in whose honor 
this school is named. His very generous per- 
sonal gift has made possible this beautiful 
plant and facilities. We salute our friend 
and neighbor and pay him high tribute. 


AMERICA’S FAITH IN EDUCATION 


This occasion is added proof of the faith of 
the American people in public education. 
We have always had unsurpassed faith in 
the value and power of learning. While our 
forefathers struggled to survive in a strange 
and hostile land they nurtured this faith. 
The founders of our Nation—Franklin, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, and Washington believed 
that the strength of the new Nation would 
depend upon the spread of enlightenment. 
All the great champions of democracy 
throughout our national history have be- 
lieved that the survival of free institutions 
demands an educated people. 

This unfailing faith has been translated 
into action. America has developed a sys- 
tem of public schools which has challenged 
and influenced the educational thought and 
practice of the Old World. We repudiated 
the aristocratic idea of Europe and estab- 
lished the principle of a single system for all 
the people. From the kindergarten to the 
university, we keep open to all young peo- 
ple with ability and ambition the doors of 
opportunity for the highest and best educa- 
tion. Our system of education is one of the 
finest and truest expressions of American 
democracy. 


THE GREATEST CHALLENGE TO OUR DEMOCRACY 


We cannot be too confident; however, that 
our educational system can face and solve 
the many domestic and foreign problems of 
the present and future. We must be willing 
at all times to reconsider the basic objectives 
and methods of our education. Democracy 
is challenged today as never before in its 
history. We were shocked to discover that 
Nazi Germany, Imperial Japan, and Russia 
have misused their educational systems to 
serve sinister and selfish purposes. They 
made us realize that education can serve 
either tyranny or freedom, that it can foster 
ignorance, and can fasten on a people the 
chains of slavery. Because of this challenge 
to our democratic ideals and institutions we 
shall renew our faith in the power of educa- 
tion to keep our democracy strong. We shall 
redouble our efiorts to make our education 
even more successful in training youth to be 
worthy citizens of a democratic Nation. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS IN THE WORLD TODAY 


Your elected representatives in the United 
States Congress do nct have as much time 
as they would like to have to think of the 
first and more important things in our hearts 
and minds—the peacetime welfare of all our 
people. We are forced to think of such per- 
plexing problems as national defense and 
mobilization. But, if we are not constantly 
on guard, the rapidly changing situations in 
any part of the world might at any moment 
plunge us into another world war on a vaster 
scale than ever before. If we are to be strong 
enough to protect and defend our homes, our 
schools, our farms, our factories, our cities, 
and our institutions we must turn our at- 
tention now to rearmament so that we may 
be prepared for any emergency thrust upon 
us. 

WE STILL HOPE FOR PEACE 


I would much prefer to devote my entire 
time and all my energies to the solution of 
our own domestic problems and the develop- 
ment of the resources of our great State and 
Nation. These are the primary interests of 
all Americans. All of us would prefer to live 
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in the fruitful ways of peace and prosperity, 
but we must not fail to heed the warnings 
that come to us every day in the headlines 
of our papers and over the radio. 

In recent years the propaganda machines 
of the enemies of democracy have denounced 
the United States as a Nation of warmongers, 
This is a false accusation emanating from 
distorted minds. These warlords and their 
propagandists know, as well as we know, that 
America wants peace, and freedom to enjoy 
the benefits of democracy. 

In two world wars we were so completely 
happy in our peaceful way of life that we 
postponed too long preparation to defend 
ourselves and other free peoples of the world 
against totalitarian aggression. During the 
present period of renewed threats from dic- 
tators we are determined to be ready to de- 
fend ourselves at any time. We want peace, 
but not peace at any price—certainly not 
peace that will force us to surrender our 
own principles and ideals and desert the free 
peoples of the United Nations. 


FOUNDATIONS OF OUR DEMOCRACY 


Why is it that our peace-loving people 
have been able to prepare so quickly for two 
world wars and to win victories against the 
most powerful war machines in history? 
The answer is our superior moral strength. 
The essential elements of this strength are 
faith in democracy, love of liberty, belief in 
the rights of others, and loyalty to the prin- 
ciples of justice and equality of opportunity. 
These elements are taught in our schools and 
developed in the characters of the pupils in 
schools like the Pewitt school which we 
dedicate today. We realize that character 
is the cornerstone of a good democracy. 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP IN A DEMOCRACY 


Democracy is no stronger than the charac- 
ter of the people who make its foundation. 
Ours is a government of, for, and by the 
people, and we are proud of the fact that 
America is the land of the common man. 
Hence, making the right kind of citizens who 
will preserve the foundations of our Democ- 
racy is the proper function of education. I 
am glad to say that I have great pride in 
what our public schools have done for our 
State and Nation. I also have a firm faith 
in what they are doing today and what they 
will do tomorrow. They have made a strong 
citizenship in the past and they will make 
better citizens in the future. 

These future citizens and leaders being 
trained in our schools today face greatly 
changed conditions in our social, economic, 
and political life. The older generations 
lived in a simple agricultural economy. We 
depended upon rich lands that extended al- 
most without limit to the western frontiers. 
Today we live in a highly productive indus- 
trial economy with almost limitless possi- 
bilities. But this industrial age and espe- 
cially our international conditions brings 
new problems and responsibilities, 

Those of us who grapple every day with 
the many complex domestic and foreign 
problems are keenly aware that this country 
is passing through the most critical period in 
its history. It is a period that will test the 
strength of our democracy and civilization 
as never before. Totalitarian voices try to 
scare us by telling their people and their 
weaker satellites that our democracy is too 
weak to defend ourselves and to protect our 
allies. Such unfounded falsehoods merely 
fortify our faith and courage. 

Nevertheless, a challenge like this makes 
us appreciate mure the ideals and traditions 
which made America the strongest democra- 
cy in the world. It reminds us to keep fresh 
in our memories these ideals for which our 
pioneer forefathers fought. It makes us re- 
solve to increase the power of these ideals in 
this new industrial and international age in 
which we live today. This is the supreme 
task of education. 
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OUR AMERICAN TRADITIONS 


We should take time now and then to ask 
ourselves what these basic ideals and tradi- 
tions are since we spend so much money and 
effort on them. What dc we want educa- 
tion to be in order to preserve and strengthen 
these ideals? 

First. We want education that will develop 
the individual to his highest capacity and 
excellence. This is contrary to the totali- 
tarian ideal of making an individual of and 
for the State. The most basic moral ele- 
ment of our democracy is belief in the value 
and dignity and freedom of the individual. 
This means that every young man or woman, 
rich or poor, must have equal opportunities 
to the best possible training for whatever he 
aspires to be—farmer, laborer, teacher, or any 
other vocation. 

Second. We want education for a society 
of free men and women. Although our 
Declaration of Independence declares that 
“all men are created equal,” it does not guar- 
antee that all men will take equal advantage 
of equality of opportunity. Nor is there any 
guarantee that all men may keep and enjoy 
their freedom. A man who kills his neigh- 
bor is denied the right of freedom in a society 
of free people. We teach our youth that 
they must develop certain moral qualities 
of character if they are to enjoy freedom in 
a democracy of free men. I believe that 
every pupil as he reaches maturity should be 
taught the great principles in the Bill of 
Rights. 

Third. We want education that will make 
a good producer of goods and services. For 
the first time in our history our industrial 
economy is able to produce material plenty 
for all our people. It has the highest pro- 
ductive capacity of any Nation. Even in 
this period of mobilization when many ma- 
terials are scarce we have plans for increased 
production that will satisfy the essential 
needs of our people. All young people should 
be trained to produce something worth while 
or to provide some of the many services 
which any community needs. 

Fourth. We want education to make 
world citizens. Suddenly our Nation has 
become the center of the world. It may not 
be a very happy thought for many Ameri- 
cans, but it is our inescapable destiny. We 
may pay a great price in money and even in 
human lives but we cannot afford to turn 
our backs to the freedom-loving peoples in 
any part of the world. We must accept the 
responsibility of leading the world to peace 
on earth and good will toward men. To do 
this will require all the knowledge, wisdom, 
faith, and good will of which humanity is 
capable. 

I am confident that this fine new school 
and all our public schools and other insti- 
tutions will educate our youth to respect and 
to apply to modern life these ideals and 
traditions of Americanism. I am also confi- 
dent that America will continue to be the 
world’s greatest democracy and industrial 
power. In spite of our fears and difficulties 
our democracy will survive with even greater 
strength and will lead our confused world 
into an era of universal peace. 


GARMENTS MADE OF INFLAMMABLE 
FABRIC 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last several days the press of the 
Nation has carried reports of men, 
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women, and children being injured and 
seriously maimed by so-called torch or 
exploding sweaters, garments made of 
highly inflammable fabric. They are 
reminiscent of the days several years 
ago when, it was reported, many children 
were fatally injured through the wearing 
of cheap, highly inflammable Boy Scout 
suits. During the Seventy-ninth and 
Eightieth Congresses I introduced bills 
which would have outlawed in interstate 
commerce this damnable business. Cer- 
tain interests were successful in blocking 
action. I am going to introduce another 
bill, and the gentleman from California 
(Mr. JoHNSON], who I am happy to say 
also sponsored bills in the former Con- 
gresses, is joining me in this movement. 
We both agree this new situation em- 
phasizes both the need of Federal action 
and the criminality of this kind of busi- 
ness so dangerous to our people. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL McGRATH 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, after 
President Truman named Attorney Gen- 
eral J. Howard McGrath last week to 
clean up the corruption in Government, 
I received a telegram from a constituent 
suggesting that Jim Carroll be appointed 
to investigate bookies. Jim Carroll is 
known as the betting commissioner in 
the Midwest. It is just as ludicrous to 
name McGrath to clean up corruption in 
Government as it would be to appoint 
Jim Carroll to investigate the bookies 
or Frank Costello to clean up gambling. 

Attorney General McGrath has proved 
by his record that he is not interested in 
..aforcing the law. Merely because the 
President tells him to do the job does 
not mean that McGrath is going to sud- 
denly assume the mantle of righteous- 
ness in Government law enforcement. 

I reiterate that if the President is sin- 
cere in cleaning up corruption in Gov- 
ernment, he would start by dismissing 
McGrath and appointing a fearless 
prosecutor as Attorney General. 


THE MILITARY PAY BILL 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row the military pay bill will come be- 
fore the House under a suspension of 
the rules. I think a bill that will lay 
an extra tax burden of a billion dollars 
to start with and which will probably 
run to two billions additional expense 
within the next few years ought to be 
brought before the House in such man- 
ner that it can be revised by amend- 
ment. 
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There is a strong attitude on the part 
of most Members of the House to make 
some increases in the various categories 
of the military services, particularly in 
the lower categories. I would support 
such a bill, but it would seem to me that 
a 40-minute consideration and debate of 
a bill that carries such a heavy expendi- 
ture is too scant consideration, that it 
ought to be brought up under a rule 
allowing amendments. If this bill is 
voted down tomorrow, it can then be 
brought to the House under a rule where 
amendments can be offered with ade- 
quate time to give this costly and im- 
portant lesislation the consideration it 
merits. 


LOSING THE VICTORY 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a newspaper clip- 
ping from the New York Times and a 
letter from Gen. Claire Lee Chennault. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Rankin addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
Gress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speakcr, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, my friend, Mr. RANKIN, always 
gets me stirred up. 

Now, there is now nothing mysterious 
at all about our involvement in this 
present situation, though at the time 
the deals were made neither the people 
nor the Congress were aware of what 
was happening. The gentleman knows 
far better than I that Acheson and 
that outfit down there in the State De- 
partment got us in this situation which 
now threatens our freedom and se- 
curity. 

Now, conceding, and I am willing to 
concede for the purpose of avoiding an 
argument, that Mr. Acheson and the 
rest of them are just as patriotic as any- 
one could be, just as honest and sin- 
cere. If that makes you sick, all right, 
but I will concede it. Now, conceding 
that I will admit that a way was pre- 
sented to us to get rid of this outfit 
by cutting off their pay, at least the pay 
of Secretary Acheson, but about half the 
Republicans and some Democrats would 
not and did not go along; they each had 
one excuse or another. Some even said 
“Let us keep Acheson. He is a political 
asset.” Some said “That is a tricky 
war.” Others “It is not constitutional.” 
Almost any excuse. We kept him on, 
The man who is responsible for the war, 
as so many call it, is given the job of 
trying to get us out, when he appar- 
ently does not want us out. Also the 
opportunity of covering his own mis- 
takes. Until you get rid of Acheson 
the people will not have any confidence 
in our present administration. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Hiss, Acheson, and 
Marshall seem to have sold us out at 
Yalta. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1952— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 327) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1952, prepared in accord- 
ance with the Reorganization Act of 1949 
and providing for reorganizations in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue of the De- 
partment of the Treasury. 

A comprehensive reorganization of 
that Bureau is necessary both to increase 
the efficiency of its operations and to 
provide better machinery for assuring 
honest and impartial administration of 
the internal-revenue laws. The reor- 
ganization plan transmitted with this 
message is essential to accomplish the 
basic changes in the structure of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue which are nec- 
essary for the kind of comprehensive re- 
organization that is now required. 

By bringing additional personnel in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue under 
the merit system, Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 likewise removes what the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government described 
as “one of the chief handicaps to effec- 
tive organization of the Department.” 

It is my determination to maintain the 
highest standards of integrity and effi- 
ciency in the Federal service. While 
those standards have been observed 
faithfully by all but a relatively few pub- 
lic servants, the betrayal of their trust 
by those few demands the strongest cor- 
rective action. 

The most vigorous efforts are being 
and will continue to be made to expose 
and punish every Government employee 
who misuses his official position. But 
we must do even more than this. We 
must correct every defect in organiza- 
tion that contributes to inefficient man- 
agement and thus affords the opportu- 
nity for improper conduct. 

The thorough reorganization of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue which I pro- 
pose will be of great help in accomplish- 
ing all of these ends. It is an integral 
part of a program to prevent improper 
conduct in public service, to protect the 
Government from insidious influence 
peddlers and favor seekers, to expose 
and punish wrongdoers, and to improve 
the management and efficiency of the 
executive branch. 

I am confident that the Congress and 
the public are as deeply and earnestly 
concerned as I am that the public busi- 
ness be conducted entirely upon a basis 
of fairness, integrity, and efficiency, I 
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therefore hope that the Congress will 
give speedy approval to Reorganization 
Plan No. 1, in order that we may move 
ahead rapidly in achieving the reorgani- 
zation of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, 

The task of collecting the internal rev- 
enue has expanded enormously within 
the past decade. This expansion has 
been occasioned by the necessary adai- 
tional taxation brought on by World Wer 
II and essential postwar programs. In 
fiscal year 1940, tax collections made by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue were 
slightly over 514 billions of dollars; in 
1951, they totaled almost 5042 billions. 
In 1940, 19 million tax returns were filed; 
in 1951, 82 million. In 1940, there were 
22,000 employees working for the Bu- 
reau; in 1951, there were 57,000. 

Throughout this tremendous growth, 
the structure of the revenue-collect:ng 
organization has remained cubstantially 
unchanged. The present field structure 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
comprised of more than 200 field offices 
which report directly to Washington. 
Those 200 offices carry out their func- 
tions through more than 2,000 suboffices 
and posts of duty throughout the coun- 
try. The Washington office now pro- 
vides operating supervision, guidance, 
and control over the principal field of- 
fices through 10 separate divisions, thus 
further adding to the complexities of ad- 
ministration, 

Since the end of World War II, many 
procedural improvements have been 
made in the Bureau’s operations. The 
use of automatic machines has been 
greatly increased. The handling of cases 
has been simplified. One major advance 
is represented by the recently completed 
arrangements to expedite criminal pros- 
ecutions in tax fraud cases. In these 
cases, filed representatives of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue will make recom- 
mendations for criminal prosecutions di- 
rectly to the Department of Justice. 
These procedural changes have in- 
creased the Bureau’s efficiency and have 
made it possible for the Bureau to carry 
its enormously increased workload. 
However, improvements in procedure 
cannot meet the need for organizational 
changes. 

Part of the authority necessary to 
make a comprehensive reorganization 
was provided in Reorganization Pian No. 
26 of 1950, which was one of several uni- 
form plans giving department heads 
fuller authority over internal organiza- 
tions throughout their departments. 
The studies of the Secretary of the 
Treasury have culminated since that 
time in a plan for extensive reorgani- 
zation and modernization of the Bureau. 
However, his existing authority is not 
broad enough to permit him to effectu- 
ate all of the basic features of the plan 
he has developed. 

The principal barrier to effective or- 
ganization and administration of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue which plan No. 
1 removes is the archaic statutory office 
of collector of internal revenue. Since 
the collectors are not appointed and can- 
not be removed by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue or the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and since the collectors must 
accommodate themselves to local politi- 
cal situations, they are not fully respon- 
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sive to the control of their superiors in 
the Treasur.. Department. Residence 
requirements prevent moving a collector 
from one collection district to another, 
either to promote impartiality and fair- 
ness or to advance collectors to more im- 
portant positions. Uncertainties of ten- 
ure add to the difficulty of attracting to 
such offices persons who are well versed 
in the intricacies of the revenue laws 
and possessed of broad-gaged adminis- 
trative ability. 

It is appropriate and desirable that 
major political offices in the executive 
branch of the Government be filled by 
persons who are appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. On the other hand, the 
technical nature of much of the Govern- 
ment’s work today makes it equally ap- 
propriate -nd desirable that positions of 
other types be in the professional career 
service. The administration of our in- 
ternal revenue laws at the local level 
calls for positions in the latter category. 

Instead of the present organization 
built around the offices of politically 
appointed collectors of internal revenue, 
plan No. 1 will make it possible for the 
Secretary of the Treasury to establish 
not to exceed 25 district offices. Each 
of these offices will be headed by a dis- 
trict commissioner who will be respon- 
sible to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and will have full responsibility 
for administering all internal revenue 
activities within a designated area. In 
addition, all essential collection, enforce- 
ment, and appellate functions can be 


provided for in each local area and under 


one roof so far as is practicable. It is 
not proposed to discontinue any essential 
facilities which now exist in any local 
areas. Rather, the facilities will be ex- 
tended and the service to taxpayers im- 
proved. These new arrangements should 
make it possible for the individual tax- 
payer to conduct his business with the 
Bureau much more conveniently and ex- 
peditiously. 

In addition to making possible greatly 
improved service to the taxpayer, the 
establishment of the district offices will 
provide opportunity in the field service 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue for 
the development of high caliber adminis- 
trators with experience in all phases of 
revenue administration. These offices 
will be the backbone of a modern stream- 
lined pattern of organization and oper- 
ations with clear and direct channels of 
responsibility and supervision from the 
lowest field office to the commissioner, 
and through him to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The creation of this new 
framework of district offices is a neces- 
sary step in carrying out the over-all 
reorganization of the Bureau. 

Plan No. 1 also makes it possible to 
provide a new framework of supervisory 
offices in the headquarters of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. Under plan No. 1, 
the offices of deputy commissioner, spe- 
cial deputy commissioner, and assistant 
commissioner are abolished. Three as- 
sistant commissioners, all in the classi- 
fied civil service, are authorized, and 
will be available to perform such func- 
tions as may be assigned to them. The 
intention of the Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury under the comprehensive reorgan- 
ization is to utilize one assistant com- 
missioner to assist the commissioner of 
internal. revenue in supervising the op- 
erations of the district offices, another 
assistant commissioner to aid in the 
preparation of technical rulings and de- 
cisions, and the third assistant commis- 
sioner to supervise for the commissioner 
the inspection activities of the Bureau. 
Two additional advantages will be ob- 
tained when the reorganization around 
this new framework is completed. 
First, the strong inspection service 
which the Secretary is establishing will 
keep the work of the Bureau under close 
and continuous observation. Working 
under the direct control of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, it will be 
responsible for promptly detecting and 
investigating any irregularities. 
Second, the new pattern of organiza- 
tion will strengthen and clarify lines of 


“responsibility throughout the Bureau, 


thus simplifying and making more ef- 
fective and uniform the management 
control of the organization. This is es- 
sential in any effort to provide our prin- 
cipal revenue collection agency the hest 
possible administration. 

In order to eliminate Presidential ap- 
pointment and Senatorial confirmation 
with respect to the Assistant General 
Counsel for the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, and in order to provide a method 
of appointment comparable to that ob- 
taining in the case of other assistant 
general counsel of the Department of 
the Treasury, plan No. 1 abolishes that 
office and provides in lieu thereof a new 
office of Assistant General Counsel with 
appointment under the classified civil 
service. 

The success of the reorganization of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue will to 
a considerable extent depend upon the 
ability to attract the best qualified per- 
sons to the key positions throughout the 
Bureau. In order to do so, it is neces- 
sary to make provision for more ade- 
quate salaries for such key positions. 
Plan No. 1 establishes in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue a maximum of 70 of- 
fices with titles determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Those offices 
are in addition to the offices with specific 
titles also provided for in plan No. 1 
and to any positions established under 
other authority vested in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. The compensa- 
tion of these officials will be fixed under 
the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, but without regard to the nu- 
merical limitations on positions set forth 
in section 505 of that act. This pro- 
vision will enable the Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, or the Presi- 
dent, as the case may be, to fix rates of 
pay for those offices in excess of the 
rates established in the Classification 
Act of 1949 for grade GS-15 whenever 
the standards of the classification laws 
so permit. 

All organizational changes under plan 
No. 1 will be put into effect as soon as it 
is possible to do so without disrupting 
the continued collection of revenue, 
Plan No. 1 will in any event be effective 
in its entirety no later than December 1, 
1952, 
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The taking effect of the reorganiza- 
tions provided for in Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1952 will make possible 
many benefits in improved organization 
and operations which may be expected to 
produce substantial savings in future 
years. Those savings should not be ex- 
pected to be reflected in an immediate 
reduction in expenditure by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue but in an improved 
service to the public and a more efficient 
collection of revenue. 

It should be emphasized that abolition 
by plan No. 1 of the offices of collectors 
and others will in no way prejudice any 
right or potential right of any taxpayer. 
The abolition of offices by plan No. 1 will 
not abolish any rights, privileges, pow- 
ers, duties, immunities, liabilities, obli- 
gations, or other attributes of those of- 
fices except as they relate to matters of 
appointment, tenure, and compensation 
inconsistent with plan No. 1. Under the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, all of these 
attributes of office will attach to the of- 
fice to which the functions of the abol- 
ished office are delegated by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

After investigation, I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1952 is necessary to accomplish one or 
more of the purposes set forth in section 
2 (a) of the Reorganization Act of 1949. 

I have found and hereby declare that 
it is necessary to include in the accom- 
panying Reorganization Plan No. 1, by 
reason of reorganizations made thereby, 
provisions for the appointment and 
compensation of the officers specified 
therein. The rates of compensation 
fixed for these officers are not in excess 
of those which I have found to prevail in 
respect of comparable officers in the ex- 
ecutive branch. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
importance which should be attached to 
the reorganization plan that I am now 
transmitting to the Congress. The fair 
and efficient administration of the Fed- 
eral internal revenue laws is of vital con- 
cern to every citizen. All of us have a 
right to insist that the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue be provided with the finest 
organization that can be devised. All of 
us are entitled to have that organization 
manned by personnel who get their jobs 
and keep them solely because of their 
own integrity and competence. This re- 
organization plan will be a major step in 
achieving those objectives. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE HOvsgE, January 14, 1952. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
minutes today, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. MEADER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 10 
minutes today, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 10 
minutes tomorrow, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered. 
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TRADE AGREEMENT ESCAPE CLAUSES— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 328) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (b) of Section 6 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951 (Public Law 
50, 82d Cong.), I hereby submit to the 
Congress a report on trade agreement es- 
cape clauses. 

A review of the existing trade agree- 
ments in the light of the policy expressed 
in subsection (a) of Section 6 and its 
legislative history shows that all except 
six are in conformity with this policy. 
One of these six agreements is in the 
process of being terminated and another 
is under renegotiation which is likely to 
include the addition of escape clause pro- 
visions. Subcommittees of the Interde- 
partmental Committee on Trade Agree- 
ments have been directed to recommend 
to that Committee at an early date pro- 
posals with regard to the remaining four 
of these agreements. 

There is attached a detailed report on 
this subject prepared for me by the 
Trade Agreements Committee. Since 
this is the first report to the Congress 
under section 6, the attached report con- 
tains an explanation of the development 
of the use of escape clauses and the ex- 
tent to which they have been made ap- 
plicable to an increasingly large number 
of concessions. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, January 10, 1952. 


RUBBER ACT OF 1948—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 326) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On January 14, 1950, pursuant to the 
provisions of the Rubber Act of 1948, I 
transmitted to the Congress my recom- 
mendations concerning the synthetic 
rubber industry in the United States, 
together with a report on the subject 
from the Assistant to the President. 
That report included a history of the 
synthetic rubber industry, an analysis 
of its current status, and a comprehen- 
sive review of the problems of disposal 
of the Government-owned plants. This 
message, therefore, is limited to consid- 
eration of the character and significance 
of important changes during the past 2 
years. 

Six months after my previous report 
on synthetic rubber was prepared, and 
1 day after I signed the bill extending 
the Rubber Act of 1948 until June 30, 
1952, North Korean Communist forces 
crossed the thirty-eighth parallel in 
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Korea. Less than 6 months later, when 
these invaders had been hurled back, 
Chinese Communist forces crossed into 
Korea from Manchuria. 

The Communist aggression in Korea 
has demonstrated to the world beyond 
any doubt the true intentions of the So- 
viet leaders, and their willingness to use 
armed attack, if necessary, to accom- 
plish their objectives. The Korean in- 
vasion has made it eminently plain that 
the entire free world lives in the con- 
stant danger of further Communist ag- 
gression. United Nations successes in 
Korea have been great, but the threat of 
a third world war is still very real and 
very menacing. 

To meet this threat, this Nation, to- 
gether with the other nations allied 
with us, has undertaken a vast prepar- 
edness program. This program involves 
raising and equipping promptly suffi- 
cient armed forces to resist aggression 
if it should come, and expanding our 
mobilization base so that we will be able 
to shift quickly to a full war footing if 
that should prove necessary. This in- 
volves, in turn, assuring an adequate 
and uninterrupted supply of the criti- 
cal materials needed for defense pro- 
duction. 

The problem is particularly acute in 
the case of rubber. Most of the world’s 
natural rubber is produced in southeast 
Asia where Communist subversion and 
sabotage are now a serious problem. 
Communist invasion of these areas is an 
ever-present possibility. 

A stockpile of natural rubber is a par- 
tial protection against loss of production 
in these areas. I am happy to report 
that in the past 2 years, despite Commu- 
nist activities in rubber-producing areas, 
natural rubber production has been 
maintained at high levels, and despite 
soaring world demand for rubber, we 
have made substantial progress in accu- 
mulating a natural rubber stockpile. 
Our minimum objectives will soon be met, 
and if international conditions do not 
worsen, it may be possible to begin soon 
to taper off our stockpile purchasing of 
rubber. 

Our accelerated rate of stockpiling in 
the past 2 years has been made possible 
largely by the existence of our synthetic 
rubber industry. Government operation 
of the synthetic rubber plants over the 
past 2 years has been highly successful. 
Total production in Government-owned 
plants has been increased from an an- 
nual rate of 270,000 tons in January 1950 
to a present annual rate of 850,000 tons, 
and we should be able to reach 950,000 
tons within a few months. This is a 
remarkable record and reflects credit 
both on the Government officials direct- 
ing the program and the private con- 
cerns reactivating and operating the 
plants for the Government. 

In reviewing the Government’s syn- 
thetic rubber activities, it is important 
to distinguish between GR-S, the gen- 
eral purpose rubber used chiefly in tires 
but also in many other products, and 
butyl, a special purpose rubber used pri- 
marily in inner tubes. 

GR-S was being produced in Govern- 
ment-owned plants in January 1950 at 
an annual rate of 217,000 tons. In the 
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spring of 1950, production was increased 
to meet rising demand, and following 
the Korean invasion, all stand-by facili- 
ties were reactivated and expansions of 
capacity of existing plants were under- 
taken. At present, Government produc- 
tion of GR-S is at an annual rate of 
770,000 tons, and is expected to rise to 
an annual rate of 860,000 tons by the 
third quarter of this year. 

During most of the past year and a 
half, because of the time required to 
reactivate stand-by facilities, it was not 
possible to increase production fast 
enough to meet rising demand. In re- 
cent months, however, production has 
kept ahead of demand and allocation 
controls over GR-S have recently been 
terminated. It is anticipated that pro- 
duction in 1952 will not only meet all 
domestic demands but will also provide 
a substantial margin for export, thus fa- 
cilitating stockpile purchases of natural 
rubber. 

Increased costs, particularly the high 
costs of feedstocks produced from alco- 
hol which have been required to achieve 
the present levels of GR-S production, 
have necessitated increasing the price of 
GR-S from 18% cents a pound to 26 
cents in order to operate the GR-S facil- 
ities, as a whole, without loss. 

Two technological developments have 
improved the ability of GR-S to compete 
with natural rubber. First, ‘‘cold rub- 
ber,” a type of GR-S, which was a rela- 
tively new product 2 years ago, has 
proved to be superior to natural rubber 
in most tire treads. Second, it has been 
found that low-cost oil can be added, as 
an extender, in the production of GR-S, 
thus introducing important cost savings 
with no significant change in quality. 
Research investigations now in process 
promise further advances. 

As a result of these technological de- 
velopments, GR-S is in a better position 
to compete with natural rubber than it 
was 2 years ago. It is still probable, how- 
ever, that GR-S could not compete for 
bulk uses with natural rubber offered at 
significantly lower prices over a consid- 
erable period of time. 

Butyl production, in January 1950, was 
at an annual rate of 52,000 tons in the 
two Government-owned butyl plants. 
Present production is about 80,000 tons 
and capacity of the plants is being ex- 
panded to an annual rate of 90,000 tons 
by the middle of this year. Because of 
increased costs, the price was increased 
in December 1950 from 18% cents to 
2034 cents a pound in order to permit 
continued operation without loss, 

Demand for butyl has far exceeded 
production since Korea. This rising de- 
mand was the cumulative result of the 
high level of production of automotive 
tubes, the high price of natural rubber 
relative to butyl, and restrictions on the 
use of natural rubber. Growing recog- 
nition of the superiority of butyl over 
natural rubber for inner tubes, and the 
potential usefulness of butyl in non- 
transportation products, indicate that 
demand for butyl will probably continue 
to exceed capacity output of the two 
plants. 

Research in butyl rubber has been en- 
tirely privately financed, A number of 
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new applications for this rubber, now the 
lowest priced new rubber available, have 
been developed. In particular, research 
on all-butyl passenger tires has yielded 
very promising results which could re- 
sult in a manyfold increase in demand 
for butyl. 

The experience of the last 2 years re- 
inforces the conclusions of the 1950 re- 
port, to the effect that butyl is in a strong 
position to compete with natural rubber, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


The fact of open conflict and the dem- 
onstrated threat of further aggression, 
the fact that our stockpile goals have 
not yet been fully met, and the fact that 
we are fully utilizing the available ca- 
pacity for producing synthetic rubber, 
require that we avoid actions which 
could interfere with continued produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber to meet all our 
needs. My recommendations are pre- 
pared with this objective in mind. 

As I pointed out 2 years ago, difficult 
disposal problems result from the large 
number of plants in the GR-S segment 
of the Government synthetic rubber pro- 
gram. The possibility of a need for 
Government support of GR-S for secur- 
ity purposes in the event of a sharp de- 
cline in the price of natural rubber cre- 
ates further problems. The 1950 report 
also pointed out that among the main 
advantages of Governinent ownership 
are the efficiencies and economies of op- 
eration of the entire GR-S industry as an 
integrated unit. These could probably 
not be fully maintained if the plants 
were owned by a number of independent 


companies. Disposal of the GR-S facili- 
ties might result in occasional losses of 
production because of the loss of coord- 
inated operation of the GR-S and feed- 
stock facilities and the loss of the flexi- 


bility of integrated operations. The pos- 
sibility of such losses must be avoided 
under present circumstances, when max- 
imum production is essential. 

This factor is not present in the case 
of the two butyl facilities. Each of these 
facilities is a highly integrated plant, 
and disposal should involve no significant 
interference with plant operation. 

One reason for disposing of the butyl 
facilities is currently more relevant than 
it was when the 1950 report was written. 
As noted above, the demand for buty] is 
considerably above the capacity of the 
existing plants. Additional butyl capac- 
ity would be highly advantageous. Al- 
though there is nothing in the present 
law to prevent private firms from con- 
structing < butyl plant, they are reluctant 
to do so when it means entering into 
competition with the Government oper- 
ating on a “no-profit-no-loss” basis. It 
would obviously be desirable to create 
circumstances which would stimulate 
private business interest in building ad- 
ditional facilities. 

Two years ago I recommended that the 
Congress authorize transfer of the Gov- 
ernment’s rubber facilities to private 
‘ownership and recommended a disposal 
plan, It is still my belief that it would 
be in the national interest to have the 
authority to dispose of the synthetic rub- 
ber plants. For the reasons I have just 
given, however, and in consideration of 
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the action taken by the Congress in June 
1950 in extending the Rubber Act of 1948, 
it is my conclusion that disposal of GR-S 
facilities should be temporarly deferred. 
I therefore recommend that the Rubber 
Act of 1948, with respect to GR-S, be 
extended for another 2 years. With re- 
spect to butyl, I should like to suggest 
that the Congress give consideration to 
authorizing disposal of these plants ac- 
cording to the general principles outlined 
in my previous report, and to the ter- 
mination of authority to require the 
consumption of butyl rubber. I believe, 
however, that under either alternative— 
disposal with security safeguards, or con- 
tinued Government ownership—the na- 
tional security will be fully protected. 
I have been so advised by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

I have consulted the Chairman and 
members of the National Security Re- 


Sources Board in the preparation of this 


report. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE Howse, January 14, 1952. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Kiupay] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 


TEN-PERCENT INCREASE IN PAY AND 
CERTAIN ALLOWANCES FOR THE UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
membership is already informed, it is 
my purpose on tomorrow, if the Speaker 
recognizes me for that purpose, to move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 5715) providing for a 10-percent 
increase in pay and certain allowances 
of the uniformed services. 

I thought it would be desirable for me 
today to review briefly the provisions of 
this bill, just what it does and some of 
the action and the thoughts of the com- 
mittee which reported the bill. 

You will remember that this bill came 
to the House last October, a short time 
before we adjourned. It was reported 
out of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices some few days before the House ad- 
journed. So that at the time we ad- 
journed it constituted pending business 
that had not been disposed of. 

Of course, word has gone out to all 
the uniformed forces of the pendency 
of this bill to grant them an increase of 
10 percent. I feel quite strongly that if 
they are to receive a pay increase they 
should receive it without delay. If they 
are not to receive the increase they 
should know that they are not going to 
receive it, and they should know it im- 
mediately so that they will not be looking 
forward to getting something they are 
not going to get and thus be disappointed. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Ata meeting this 
morning with President Truman, this 
bill was discussed, and the President said 
I was authorized to state that he strongly 
supports the bill and he hopes the House 
will pass it tomorrow. 

Mr. KILDAY, I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. Speaker, this bill is very simple. 
It grants a flat pay increase of 10 per- 
cent on the pay and 10 percent on quart- 
ers and ration allowances. That is what 
it does. Thai is all it does. So you will 
see that it does not in any way increase 
the incentive pay or things of that kind. 
It does not constitute an increase, for 
instance, in the pay given to members 
of air crews or submarines or to the 
special allowances for lieutenant gener- 
als and above. That is not affected by 
this bill. It only affects base pay, quar- 
ters and subsistence allowances. 

You will recall we adovted a Career 
Compensation Act in 1949, October 1, 
1949. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to make a continuous statement with 
reference to this bill. I have asked for 
20 minutes, but I think I can conclude 
my statement in 10 minutes, and then 
will have 10 minutes in which to yield to 
Members who desire to ask questions. 
But at this time I would like to make a 
continuous statement. 

The Career Compensation Act of 1949 
was primarily a readjustment of pay 
scales. We had not hac a comprehen- 
sive examination of military pay scales 
since 1908, until we undertook it in 1949. 
It was based upon the recommendations 
of the Hook Commission. That was a 
commission composed of the following 
members: Mr. Hook, of the Armco Steel 
Co.; Mr. McHugh, vice president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
that time; Mr. Lawrence Whiting, of the 
Whiting Co., Chicago, investment bank- 
ers, and also president of the Furniture 
Mart in Chicago; and Father Cava- 
naugh, president of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. 

For the first time we got an integrated 
pay system. In other words, we had a 
proper differential between each grade, 
starting with the lowest enlisted grade 
and going all the way up to the highest 
commissioned grade, with proper differ- 
entials between them. It was, for the 
first time, a pay scale based upon re- 
sponsibility, that is, the pay provided was 
commensurate with the responsibility 
assumed. 

The Consumers Price Index of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics shows that be- 
tween October 6, 1949, the date of the 
Career Compensation Act, and July 1, 
1951, the cost of living increased 9.4 per- 
cent. The Wage Stabilization Board has 
fairly generally adopted the policy of 
permitting an increase of 10 percent in 
industry. Mr. Whiting, who is very 
closely connected with industry, testi- 
fied before our committee that the gen- 
eral pattern in business and industry in 
the United States shows an increase of 
10 percent. 

What has this Congress done toward 
recognizing an increase of 10 percent in 
the cost of living? Shortly before we 
adjourned we granted a pay increase of 
10 percent to postal employees and to 
the other Civil Service employees of the 
Government. That contained a limita- 
tion of $800 but it also contained a mini- 
mum of $300; so the Federal employee 
got no less than $300 and no more than 
$800 per vear. 
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Let us summarize what has been done 
in the matter of pay for Federal employ- 
ees in the past few years: 

Last year this Congress saw fit to in- 
crease the pay of 1,007,000 civil-service 
employees, some 500,000 postal em- 
ployees, approximately 700,000 nonclas- 
sified blue-collar defense employees, and 
some 7,750 per diem employees—a total 
of 2,214,750 Federal employees. The 
cost to the taxpayers is $812,526,430. 
This is not the only increase that clas- 
sified employees and postal employees 
have received during the past few years. 

Post-office employees received pay in- 
creases on July 1, 1945, of $400 annually. 
On January 1, 1946, post-office employees 
received another $400 annual increase, 
On June 30, 1948, postal employees re- 
ceived still another increase of $450 an- 
nually, and on November 1, 1949, 1 month 
after the enactment of the Career Com- 
pensation Act, post-office employees .re- 
ceived another increase of $120 a year. 
You will find that civil-service employees 
received an average increase of 15.9 per- 
cent in July of 1945, and in July of 1946 
received another increase averaging 14.2 
percent, and again on June 30, 1948, the 
Congress granted an average increase 
of-11 percent to the classified civil-serv- 
ice employee. And in October of 1949 
the classified civil-service employees re- 
ceived an additional increase of’ some 
4 percent. 

It might interest the Members of this 
House to know that the average annual 
salary rate of regular employees of the 
Post Office Department increased 84.4 
between June 30, 1939, and June 30, 1950. 
And on the basis of information from 
the Civil Service Commission, from Au- 
gust of 1939 to June of 1950 the average 
salary of employees subject to the Clas- 
sification Act increased from $1,994 to 
$3,667 annually, an increase of 83.9. 
These percentages, in both instances, 
would be substantially increased as a 
result of the recent pay increases voted 
in the last session of the Congress. 

Now let us see how the military has 
fared. There is a very sharp contrast 
here. The average increases granted to 
officers of the armed services between 
June 1933 and June 1950 run about as 
follows: A colonel, for example, with 22 
years’ service has received a total in- 
crease of 32.5 percent. A captain of 
10 years’ service has received a total in- 
crease of 45.2 percent; enlisted person- 
nel and junior officers on the other hand 
have received very substantial pay in- 
creases during that period of time. 

Who are these postal employees that 
you have increased? They are the post- 
masters, for instance—I think you gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the aisle will 
be very must interested in reflecting on 
the fact that they were appointed as po- 
litical patronage and were later covered 
into civil service. They asked for their 
jobs; they probably brought a great deal 
of pressure and influence to bear to get 
their jobs. Then there are the civil- 
service employees. They made applica- 
tion for their jobs. 

On the other hand, why are these boys 
in the military service? A majority of 
the Members of this Congress yanked 
them away from their civilian pursuits 
and put them in the military service. So 
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we have got this vast group employed by 
the Government who did not want their 
jobs in the first place, who do not 
want to stay on them any longer than 
necessary; they want to get out and 
take up civilian pursuits again. 

Are we going to make a distinction and 
give the fellows who asked for their jobs, 
the fellows who brought pressure to bear 
to get their jobs, raises in pay and re- 
fuse to give it to the men who have un- 
dertaken the defense of the country and 
who are either now fighting or are sub- 
ject to orders to fight at any time? 

I realize that a number of objections 
have been raised, some with reference to 
calling this bill up now, some to the 
manner in which it is being called up, 
and other objections of that kind. I 
have heard the criticism that this bill 
does not contain an $800 limitation as 
the Civil Service and Post Office bills con- 
tained. 

Let us remember, first, that those laws 
also contained the $300 minimum. Are 
you going to say that the lowest rank- 
ing man in the military service is to get 
a $25 a month increase? If you are to 
insist on the maximum limitation, logi- 
cally you must accept the minimum. 

Then you have the $800 maximum. 
In the first place, let me bring to your 
attention the fact that the big money 
in a bill of this kind is in the lower ranks, 
because there are more of them. If you 
had an $800 limitation in this bill you 
would save on a bill that is going to cost 
over $800,000,000 the large sum of $405,- 
000. That is the total saving by includ- 
ing the $800 limitation. If you are going 
to be consistent you would have to put in 
the $300 minimum and your cost would 
be accordingly increased by well over 
$300,000,000 annually. 

As I said at the outset, one of the 
great accomplishments of the Hook 
Commission and the Career Compensa- 
tion Act was the differential in the pay 
of grades. Before that time we had ac- 
tually existing in our military pay sys- 
tem a provision under which, because 
there was a ceiling on the total pay and 
allowances that any man could receive, 
@ man being promoted from lieutenant 
colonel to colonel actually received a re- 
duction in pay. That situation existed 
in our military pay system for many 
years. We worked on that matter over 
a period of many years, trying to get that 
eliminated. When you bring in the $800 
limitation you are junking all of the 
work of the Hook Commission, you are 
throwing out the Career Compensation 
Act that we passed, and you are restor- 
ing the hodge-podge pay system that we 
had before. 

Well, you may say, the civilians can 
operate under it. But let us see about 
that. Suppose that in an individual 
office the $800 limitation would bring a 
subordinate up to or above his superior 
in pay. In the civilian service that can 
be adjusted. All they have to do is to 
promote the superior one grade or give 
him an administrative in-grade promo- 
tion, promote him a step. You cannot 
do that with the military because we 
have provided by law the exact length 
of time a man has to serve before he can 
go to the next higher grade. So it can- 
not be adjusted administratively in the 
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military. It can be adjusted admini- 
stratively when you are dealing with 
civil service employees. 

Of course, I have heard some say that 
this is not a sufficient increase. But, it 
is in accordance with the general pat- 
tern, it is in accordance with the policy 
adopted by this Congress as to others, 
and it is in accordance with industry and 
the Wage Stabilization Board. 

I have also heard some objection that 
the bill is not retroactive. The pecu- 
liar thing here is that the objections I 
have heard come from two segments, 
and I hope they will not possibly form 
a coalition against us. One segment ob- 
jects to it because it costs toomuch. The 
other segment objects to the bill be- 
cause it does not give enough. Now, if 
those can get together and form a coali- 
tion, it will probably be worth seeing, 
even though it may endanger the bill. 
But those seem to be the two objections. 

Now on the retroactive feature. It 
is true that the postal employees’ and 
and civil service employees’ pay was 
retroactive to July 1. Since I have been 
here that is the only time I can recall 
when any pay was made retroactive. I 
believe it to be wrong in principle. But 
when you come to the military it be- 
comes administratively impossible be- 
cause men are coming in and out all the 
time. For every man who has been lost 
in action, let us say, you would have to 
find his next of kin in order to adjust 
his back pay. For the man who has re- 
cently left the service, a retroactive fea- 
ture would present a tremendous admin- 
istrative burden. In addition to that, 
the present family allowance law is tied 
in with quarters allowances. It was an 
amendment to the Career Compensation 
Act on quarters allowance. So we have 
960,000 people, families, wives, children, 
and parents who are receiving quarters 
allowances, and every one of those ac- 
counts would have to be audited and ad- 
justed. So, you cannot make it retro- 
active. It would create an administra- 
tive monstrosity. 

In addition, this bill will cost about 
$70,000,000 a month. To make it effec- 
tive the first of July, rather than the 
first day of the month after enactment— 
and we are hoping for a February first 
date—would cost $490,000,000 more for 
this fiscal year. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill will cost, for a 
full year, $832,000,000. If it becomes 
effective February 1, for the remainder 
of this fiscal year it will cost $350,000,000. 

Now, I am in favor of economy, but 
I think we should use some judgment 
about where we are going to practice 
economy. Are we going to begin our 
program of economy by refusing to 
grant to those men who have been in- 
voluntarily taken into the service, or 
voluntarily taken into the service, who 
are charged with the hazardous duty of 
defending the Nation and providing for 
the families they have left behind, who 
are drawing family allowances from the 
Government—are we going to put our 
first stroke of economy on this group 
after you have already sent out word 
throughout the world that everybody 
else working for the Federal Government 
has received a 10 percent increase? Are 
we going to come along now and say to 
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the military, “You are not going to have 
it. You are scattered all over the United 
States and the world. The fellows at 
home voting got 10 percent, but you are 
away; you are not going to get it.” 

Is that where we are going to start 
economy? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I wanted to raise 
this question, and I know there is no 
more sincere or able Member of the Con- 
gress than the gentleman from Texas. 
I was one of seven who voted against 
the Federal pay raise, and as the gen- 
tleman knows for some time it has been 
my thought that what we did, when 
we granted the 10 percent pay increase 
throughout without increasing the work- 
week or production, was in effect grant- 
ing only a 10 percent increase in infla- 
tion. Of course, with the increase going 
to labor under acceleration clauses in 
their contracts, and as they have gone to 
the Federal employees, I do not see any 
substantial way that anyone could op- 
pose the same thing for the people in the 
military service. However, I believed 
we were really doing nothing in raising 
the pay of Federal employees. We de- 
preciate the purchasing power of what 
they already make more than the in- 
crease will buy. Then half the increase 
will come from the depreciation of re- 
tirement and insurance savings. 

Are we really curing anything? Are 
we not just having in effect, not in this 
bill, but in the over-all, a 10 percent in- 
crease in inflation? I am very sincere 
about this. More money will just buy 
less. 

Mr. KILDAY. If the gentleman from 
Mississippi should vote against this bill 
he would be totally consictent, having 
voted against the others. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I differ with the gen- 
tleman in this way: With the increase 
in the labor contracts, I think the Fed- 
eral employees should also get an in- 
crease. In other words, if we have set 
out on the road toward inflation with 
another round we will have to try to 
give such to all segments but I voted 
against starting it—for I believe it helps 
no one but actually hurts. 

Mr. KILDAY. I take the position that 
we have reached that stage now, through 
the action that we took here last fall 
with reference to postal emp.oyees and 
civil service employees. We took that 
in practically every instance without a 
roll call, the gentleman recalls, and it 
went through here with practically no 
opposition. I think the gentleman said 
he was one of the seven who voted 
against it. 

Mr. WHITTEN. There was a roll call, 
however. 

Mr. KILDAY. There was? 

Mr. WHITTEN. On the conference 
report. 

Mr. KILDAY. Perhaps so. But that 
is the situation in which we find our- 
selves. The cost of living for these fam- 
ilies has gone up just as much as for 
anyone else. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. I merely question whether we 
are really doing anything for any of 
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them, labor, business, Federal employees, 
or soldiers, when we just grant money 
increases with no more goods. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman be per- 
mitted to proceed for five additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will yield, 
there are those who are quarreling with 
the gentleman’s committee for approach- 
ing the consideration of this question in 
the manner that is being followed. In 
the opinion of the gentleman, would it 
not have been better to have considered 
this question under a rule that would 
have made the offering of amendments 
possible? 

Mr. KILDAY. I do not know. We 
could all have our own opinions on that, 
I suppose. The rules provide for sus- 
pensions. The majority leader the other 
day asked unanimous consent that 
it be in order to call up this bill tomor- 
row under a suspension. I think the 
time element involved is very important. 

With reference to these amendments, 
when we got this bill my subcommittee 
was hit by either 12 or 15 groups of in- 
dividuals who wanted, in this bill, to re- 
adjust what they regarded as inequities 
flowing either from the Career Compen- 
sation Act or some decisions and con- 
structions made under it. We very 
promptly came to the conclusion that 
this bill is justified on the one ground 
only, a cost-of-living increase, and that 
if we were to give the cost-of-living in- 
crease for the members of the armed 
services we would have to take it straight 
out as a cost-of-living increase, and not 
attempt to adjust compensation, in- 
equities and other technicalities in- 
volved in the Career Compensation Act. 

Mr. COX. I am prepared to accept 
the gentleman as being one of the sound- 
est and best-informed figures on mili- 
tary affairs who belong to this body. 
What I am anxious to know is this: Is 
the increased pay which this bill pro- 
poses out of line with the increased pay 
of civilian workers in private industry 
and in the Government for the past sev- 
eral years? 

Mr. KILDAY. I believe it to be totally 
in line. The action we took with refer- 
ence to the civilian employees of the 
Government, including the postal em- 
ployees, the policies of the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board, and our general infor- 
mation and the testimony of Mr. Whit- 
ing, one of the most important business 
and industrial men in the country, is 
the pattern generally of industry. 

Mr. COX. Let me make this brief 
observation. I do not want to permit 
my prejudice against extravagant spend- 
ing to lead me into error, but there are 
those of us who have the feeling that 
our military people are paid pretty well 
already. However, as it impresses me, 
this is the danger in turning down the 
proposal the gentleman’s committee has 
offered: I fear to vote down the gentle- 
man’s amendment would have a bad psy- 
chological effect in other parts of the 
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world, because it would give excuse for 
the criticism that we were laying down 
on our fighting men, that we were be- 
coming soft, and that there was a lack 
of that determination to do that which is 
necessary to have a free world. 

Mr. KILDAY. Even if this bill had 
not been offered I think the situation 
would have been the same, because 
everybody knew that the civilian em- 
ployees got a comparable increase. It 
is most difficult to explain to a member 
of the military why he is not getting a 
cost-of-living increase when his wife and 
children are at home subject to the same 
high cost of living as the civilian em- 
ployee and his family. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. SADLAK. I am a little confused 
with reference to section 2 because I 
thought the intent of the bill was to pro- 
vide for an increase in salaries for all 
active personnel. 

Mr. KILDAY. Does the gentleman re- 
fer to the retired feature? 

Mr. SADLAK. Yes. Section 2 then, 
as I read it, also would apply to those on 
inactive duty, to those who are drawing 
retired pay and their compensation now 
will automatically be increased by 10 
percent? 

Mr. KILDAY. Yes. May I say to the 
gentleman that historically that is in 
every pay bill that we have ever had. 
The retired military personnel have been 
included. May I also point out to the 
gentleman that this is my fourth pay bill. 
I served on the subcommittee dealing 
with the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, 
the Red Apple bill of 1946, the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, and now the 
bill that we are discussing. Historically, 
the retired man has received that ad- 
vantage because he is still a member of 
the uniformed forces. He is still a mem- 
ber. His status is that of retired person- 
nel rather than active duty. He is sub- 
ject to recall at any time. Many of them 
were recalled during World War II. 
Many enlisted men were recalled. There 
are 152,000 of these retired people, most- 
ly enlisted men. Their retired pay is 
relatively small. They are the fellows 
who are feeling the full impact of the in- 
crease in the cost of living. The proud- 
est boast of an old soldier after he has 
retired is that he is still a soldier. 

Mr. SADLAK. He never dies? 

Mr. KILDAY. That is right. 

Mr.SADLAK. He just fades away. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas may proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. COLMER. Apropos of the collo- 
quy between the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Cox] and the gentleman from 
Texas who is now addressing us, there 
are many of us, if I am any judge of the 
temper of this House, who feel they want 
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to go along with the main provisions of 
this bill, who feel that no price is too 
great to pay to those who defend this 
country, but who on the other hand feel 
there are some provisions of this bill that 
could well be taken out considering the 
fact that it would cost $850 million ap- 
proximately this year and next year pos- 
sibly a billion dollars. 

Mr. KILDAY. It would cost $350,- 
000,000 this year without the retroactive 
feature. 

Mr.COLMER. And the cost would in- 
crease next year, and increase the year 
after that because the chances are that 
we are going to be in this thing a long 
time. The gentleman knows, I am sure, 
that the calendar for legislative business 
this week calls for the consideration of 
only one bill, and that is the bill that is 
now under discussion. Moreover, so far 
as we now know there is nothing now 
scheduled for the consideration of the 
House next week. It is proposed that 
we should dispose of the bill allowing 
20 minutes to the side, with no amend- 
ments permitted and the debate in effect 
limited to the members of the committee 
and then do nothing the rest of the week. 
On a bill of such great import as this, 
some of us feel while we do not want to 
be put in a position of voting against the 
consideration of the measure, we do feel 
that orderly procedure would justify that 
we do so in order that opportunity may 
be had for debate, and also an oppor- 
tunity be afforded to offer amendments 
to the bill. 


Mr. KILDAY. I appreciate the fact 
that the gentleman does not want to be 
put in a position of voting against the 


consideration of the bill. I can also see 
that the gentleman might be put in the 
position of voting on some things which 
might be presented in the form of an 
amendment, which I, for my part, would 
not want to voteon. Suppose an amend- 
ment was offered to make the bill retro- 
active. That would mean a cost of 
$68,000,000 a month. Do you think that 
might pass? 

Mr. COLMER. Then I think the 
House could pass on that question. Per- 
sonally, I do not feel that I would want 
to go along with that because I recognize 
that while these boys are fighting and 
dying over there for our country, there is 
also a danger that we may be playing 
into the hands of the enemy by destroy- 
ing the economy of our country and let- 
ting them take over the country without 
awar. In fact I have repeatedly pointed 
out on this floor and elsewhere that in 
my judgment that is the real objective 
of the Kremlin masters. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I decline 
to yield further. I think we might have 
well thought of that weakening influence 
on the Nation when we were dealing with 
the civil service and postal employees. 
But, the Congress went through that 
pretty rapidly and gave it tothem. Now 
gentiemen are going to become very 
much worried about the condition of the 
country when we consider the people 
who are dying and fighting for our coun- 
try. I want to point out to the gentle- 
man that I am in favor of consideration 
of legislation under an open rule. This 
bill is very simple in what it does here, 
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but certain things could be brought up 
which are so highly technical that proper 
consideration cannot be given to them 
in floor debate. The gentleman well 
knows that we cannot write a bill of that 
type on the floor of the House in all 
instances. The point is that this is a 
straight-out 10 percent cost-of-living 
increase. They are either entitled to a 
10 percent cost-of-living increase or 
they are not entitled to a 10 percent 
cost-of-living increase. So the simple 
issue is whether it should pass or whether 
it should not pass. 

There are many other things that 
need to be done. Those of us who 
worked so hard on the Career Compen- 
sation Act are highly disappointed at 
some of the decisions made by the 
Comptroller General and the Judge Ad- 
vocate General. We want those things 
readjusted in accordance with what our 
intention was at the time. Those 
things are all germane to this bill. If 
you are going to grant an increase you 
have to do it now. If you are not going 
to do it, you have to say so now, so that 
these boys, who are scattered all over 
the world, will know they are either 
going to get it or they are not. If they 
are not going to get it, then let them 
quit looking forward to receiving it. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield just for a correction? 
Of course, we did not pass these other 
pay raises under suspension of the rules. 

Mr. KILDAY. We might just as well 
have done so. 

Mr. COLMER. That is all I am ask- 
ing now, that we have an opportunity 
to consider the legislation under an open 
rule, as other major legislation is con- 
sidered with the right to debate and 
amend. 

Mr. KILDAY. This is thoroughly in 
accordance with the rules. The House 
did it by unanimous consent. Any one 
Member could have prevented this bill 
being taken up tomorrow. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. The gentleman 
stresses the fact that this is an increase 
in cost-of-living pay raise, and cites 
some rather elaborate increases that 
have been given to civilian employees. 
Some of us voted on the record against 
those, including myself, and we disagreed 
with the raise for civilian employees, but 
is this completely analogous to the in- 
crease for civilian employees? Is it, in 
fact, a cost-of-living raise? My ques- 
tion is, Is it not a fact that the Gov- 
ernment is paying the cost of living for 
all of the people in the military, with 
the exception of the dependents, and 
would it not be a simple matter to in- 
crease the dependency allowances and 
then you would have it in line with a 
cost-of-living increase? 

Mr. KILDAY. The gentleman is mis- 
taken. No officer is subsisted by the 
Government. Officers have to buy their 
own food, their own uniforms, and 
everything else. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the . 


gentleman from Texas has again expired, 
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SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. CANFIELD asked and was giv n 
permission to address the House for 1¢ 
minutes today, following any other spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House .the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Vat] is recognized for 30 
minutes, 


MALICIOUS NEWSPAPER CRITICISM 


Mr. VAIL. Mr. Speaker, on January 
2, 1952, the Chicago Sun-Times, aptly 
described by Westbrook Pegler as Mar- 
shall Field’s “thing,” made a vicious, 
scurrilous, unwarranted, and untrue edi- 
torial attack upon the gentleman from 
Illinois, Representative VELDE, and my- 
self, at the same time heaping praise 
upon an individual and an organization 
with notorious pro-Communist records. 

I recognize and champion the right of 
the press to criticize Members of Con- 
gress, when criticism is fairly premised 
and presented, but this instance of the 
guttersniping and name calling practice 
of this CIO Guild-directed monstrosity, 
which is regarded with contempt by de- 
cent Chicagoans, I cannot permit to pass 
unchallenged. 

The editorial was predicated upon the 
action of an organization called the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in selecting Dr. Edward 
U. Condon, former Director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, as its presi- 
dent and bitterly berated the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. VELpE] and myself for 
forcing Condon out of public service. 

The simple truth is that Condon chose 
to resign rather than face a Loyalty 
Board inquiry under consideration by 
Secretary of Commerce Sawyer. Cer- 
tainly, we forced the issue, but Condon’s 
decision to quit under fire closed off the 
contemplated inquiry. His documented 
record, outlined by me to the House dur- 
ing the Eightieth Congress and again 
during the Eighty-second, is flagrantly 
pro-Soviet and I am confident that had 
the hearing been held, it would have dis- 
closed a culpability rivaling that of Alger 
Hiss, whose activities I aided to bring to 
public notice. It is significant that Con- 
don never denied the truth of the damn- 
ing evidence I presented, in demanding 
his removal by the President from his 
vital post as Director of the National 
Bureau of Standards, a highly important 
governmental agency charged with the 
conduct of research into atomic energy, 
jet propulsion, the guided missile, and 
other ultramodern weapons of war. A 
post of such tremendous responsibility, 
involving a broad knowledge of our secret 
defense equipment should never have 
been entrusted to a proven security risk 
and America may yet pay tragic penalty 
for the failure of the President to act 
upon my plea. 

Additional and shocking material in- 
volving Condon has been unearthed and 
is now in the possession of a congres- 
sional committee—material that will 
serve, when released, to remove the last 
vestige of doubt concerning him and will 
thoroughly demoralize and confound his 
defenders. 

Now, for the information of the Sun- 
Times, the Chicago counterpart of the 
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Daily Worker, let me shed light upon the 
record of the retiring president of the 
so-called American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Dr. Kirtley F. 
Mather, who is currently chairman of 
the executive committee of the associa- 
tion, and who undoubtedly was influen- 
tial in Condon’s selection: 

In 1940, Kirtley F. Mather signed a 
protest to President Roosevelt, against 
an attack on the right of the Commu- 
nist Party to use the ballot—Daily Work- 
er, July 23, 1940, page 1, column 6; he 
signed a statement in 1947 against the 
ban on the Communist Party—Daily 
Worker, March 24, 1947, page 2; he “de- 
nounced the trend toward disciplinary 
action against lawyers who defend ‘po- 
litical minorities, racial minorities, and 
labor organizations,’” in defending tike 
5 lawyers who were counsel for the il 
Communist leaders recently convicted— 
Daily Worker, February 1, 1950, page 3. 
The Daily Worker reported on February 
19, 1951—page 2—that “on the eve of the 
opening of trials of some 17 men and 
women indicted for contempt of Con- 
gress, more than 200 outstanding profes- 
sors and clergymen have addressed a 
petition to United States Attorney Gen- 
eral J. Howard McGrath, urging him to 
‘withdraw contempt proceedings’.” The 


name of Prof. Kirtley F. Mather, Harvard 
University, appeared among the list of 
persons who signed the statement. 

Prof. Kirtley F. Mather was a member 
of the New England committee of the 
United States Congress Against War, ac- 
cording to a letterhead of that congress 


dated October 31, 1933. He endorsed the 
Congress of the American League for 
Peace and Democracy as shown on the 
summons to the congress, and was iden- 
tified in this source as being affiliated 
with Harvard University. 

Attorney General Francis Biddle cited 
the United States Congress Against 
War—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 88, 
part 6, pages 7442 and 7443—as follows: 

The American League Against War and 
Fascism was formally organized at the First 
United States Congress Against War and 
Fascism held in New York City, September 
29 to October 1, 1933. * * * The pro- 
gram of the first congress called for the end 
of the Roosevelt policies of imperialism and 
for the support of the peace policies of the 
Soviet Union, for opposition to all attempts 
to weaken the Soviet Union. * * * Sub- 


sequent congresses in 1934 and 1936 reflected 
the same program. 


The Special Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, in its report dated March 
29, 1944—page 119—cited the United 
States Congress Against War as “con- 
vened in St. Nicholas Arena, New York 
City, on September 29, 1933, it was com- 
pletely under the control of the Commu- 
nist Party. Earl Browder was a leading 
figure in all its deliberations. In his re- 
port to the Communist International, 
Browder stated: ‘The Congress from the 
beginning was led by our party quite 
openly’.” 

Attorney General Tom Clark cited the 
American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy as subversive and Communist in 
letters furnished the Loyalty Review 
Board and released to the press June 1 
and September 21, 1948, by the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Attor- 
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ney General Biddle cited the American 
League for Peace and Democracy “as es- 
tablished in the United States in 1937 
as successor to the American League 
Against War and Fascism” in an effort 
to create public sentiment on behalf of 
a foreign policy adapted to the interests 
of the Soviet Union, the American 
League for Peace and Democracy was 
designed to conceal Communist control, 
in accordance with the new tactics of the 
Communist International — ConGREs- 
SIONAL REcoRD, volume 88, part 6, pages 
7442 and 7443. The special committee 
cited the organization as “the largest of 
the Communist-front movements in the 
United States. The league contends 
publicly that it is not a Communist-front 
movement, yet at the very beginning, 
Communists dominated it. Earl Brow- 
der was its vice president.” 

From a printed program of a Congress 
on Civil Rights, April 13, 1946, we find 
that Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, Cambridge, 
Mass., was a member of the Initiating 
Committee. He has also signed a pub- 
lic statement of the organization in de- 
fense of Gerhart Eisler—Daily Worker, 
February 28, 1947, page 2. 

Attorney General Clark cited the Civil 
Rights Congress as subversive and Com- 
munist—press releases of December 4, 
1947, and September 21, 1948; the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, in its 
report No. 1115 of September 2, 1947— 
pages 2 and 19—cited the Civil Rights 
Congress as “dedicated not to the broader 
issues of civil liberties, but specifically to 
the defense of individual Communists 
and the Communist Party” and “con- 
trolled by individuals who are either 
members of the Communist Party or 
openly loyal to it.” 

A news release of the National Federa- 
tion for Constitutional Liberties, dated 
December 26, 1941, was signed by Kirtley 
F. Mather; according to the booklet, Six- 
hundred Prominent Americans—page 
25—he signed an open letter of the or- 
ganization. A leaflet, attached to an un- 
dated letterhead of the National Federa- 
tion, reveals that he also signed the Jan- 
uary 1943 message to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, sponsored by the organiza- 
tion. 

Attorney General Clark cited the Na- 
tional Federation as subversive and Com- 
munist—press releases of December 4, 
1947, and September 21, 1948; Attorney 
General Biddle cited the National Fed- 
eration as “part of what Lenin called the 
solar system of organizations, ostensibly 
having no connection with the Commu- 
nist Party, by which Communists at- 
tempt to create sympathizers and sup- 
porters of their program. It was estab- 
lished as a result of a conference on 
constitutional liberties held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 7 to 9, 1940. 

“The defenses of Communist leaders 
such as Sam Darcy and Robert Wood, 
secretaries for Pennsylvania and Okla- 
homa, have been major efforts of the 
federation” —CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 
volume 88, part 6, page 7447. The 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
in its report of September 2, 1947—page 
3—cited the National Federation as 
among a “maze of organizations” which 
were “spawned for the alleged purpose 
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of defending civil liberties in general but 
actually intended to protect Communist 
subversion from any penalties under the 
law.” 

Kirtley F. Mather signed an open let- 
ter to the American people which was 
sponsored by the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, Inc—New 
York Times, May 18, 1943, page 17C. 
He signed the organization’s open letter 
to the mayor of Stalingrad—Soviet Rus- 
sia Today for June 1943, page 21; he 
signed the organization’s statement in 
praise of Wallace’s open letter to Stalin 
in May 1948, and was identified as a 
professor at Harvard—pamphlet en- 
titled “How to End the Cold War and 
Build the Peace,” page 9. Identified as 
a professor at Harvard University, 
Kirtley F. Mather was one of the 297 
Americans who signed a statement pro- 
testing Twentieth Century Fox’s The 
Iron Curtain, which statement was re- 
leased by the National Council—Daily 
People’s World, May 20, 1948, page 5. 
He also signed the organization’s state- 
ment calling for a conference with the 
Soviet Union—Daily Worker, June 21, 
1948, page 3. In 1945, he was an exec- 
utive committee members of the science 
committee of the council—from a re- 
port of the director to the members of 
the NCASF dated March 7, 1945. He 
was one of the sponsors of the council, 
as was shown on the Call to the Con- 
gress of American-Soviet Friendship, 
November 6 to 8, 1943—page 4; letter- 
heads dated December 15, 1943, and 
March 13, 1946; and a memorandum 
issued by the council on March 18, 1946. 

The National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship was cited as subversive 
and Communist by Attorney General 
Clark—press releases of December 4, 
1947, and September 21, 1948; the spe- 
cial committee cited the council as “the 
Communist Party’s principal front for all 
things Russian’”—Report 1311 of March 
29, 1944, page 156. Attention is directed 
to the fact that Condon was a member 
of the board of the Pittsburgh Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship and active in 
solicitation of memberships in the Amer- 
ican-Soviet Science Society. 

A letterhead of the American Commit- 
tee for Protection of Foreign Born, dated 
June 11, 1940, a program of the organ- 
ization’s Fifth National Conference, 
March 29-30, 1941, and a letterhead 
dated September 11, 1941, name Kirtley 
F. Mather as one of the sponsors of the 
American Committee. The organiza- 
tion’s booklet entitled “The Registration 
of Aliens,” reveals the name of Dr. Math- 
er in the list of sponsors; a leaflet, Sixth 
National Conference, Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 9 and 10, 1942—page 4—lists Pro- 
fessor Mather, of Harvard University, as 
a sponsor of the conference which was 
arranged by the American Committee. 
He is named as a sponsor of the Ameri- 
can Committee on its letterhead of De- 
cember 11 and 12, 1948, a letterhead 
dated 1950, and a letterhead of the Mid- 
west Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born dated April 30,1951. He signed 
a statement of the American Committee 
against denaturalization, as was shown 
in the Daily Worker of August 10, 1950— 
page 
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The American Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born was cited as sub- 
versive and Communist by Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark—press releases of June 1 and 
September 21, 1948; the special commit- 
tee cited the organization as “one of the 
oldest auxiliaries of the Communist 
Party in the United States”—report 1311 
of March 29, 1944. 

A letterhead of the Council of United 
States Veterans, Inc., dated December 30, 
1938, reveals that Kirtley F. Mather was, 
at that time, a member of the advisory 
board of the council. He also signed a 
resolution of the organization, as shown 
in the Daily Worker of January 13, 
1939—page 4. 

The Special Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, in its report dated March 
29, 1944—page 83—cited the Council of 
United States Veterans as a Communist- 
front organization. 

Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, identified as 
being from Harvard University, protest- 
ed the ban on the American Student 
Union, as shown in the Daily Worker of 
February 15, 1939—page 3. He endorsed 
the drive of Friends of Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade to bring the wounded boys home, 
as shown in a circular entitled “And Tell 
the Folks That I’ll Be Home If—.” He 
was one of the sponsors of the disabled 
veterans’ fund of that organization— 
Daily Worker, March 22, 1939, page 5; 
he signed a letter of the organization, 
addressed to President Roosevelt and 
Attorney General Jackson, protesting at- 
tacks against the Veterans of Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade—Daily Worker, Febru- 
ary 21, 1940. He endorsed an appeal of 
the American Friends of Spanish De- 
inocracy to lift the Spanish embargo— 
Daily Worker, June 10, 1938, page 2. He 
was one of the sponsors of the American 
Relief Ship for Spain, as shown on a let- 
terhead of that organization, September 
, 1938. 

Dr. Mather was one of the sponsors of 
the Win-the-Peace Conference which 
was held in Washington, D. C., April 5-7, 
1946, at which conference the National 
Committee to Win the Peace was 
formed—a Call to a Win-the-Peace 
Conference, National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C., April 5-7, 1946; the 
Daily Worker of March 5, 1946; a letter- 
head dated February 28, 1946. 

The special committee, in its report of 
January 3, 1939—page 80—cited the 
American Student Union as a Commu- 
nist front which was “the result of a 
united front gathering of young Social- 
ists and Communists” in 1937. In its 
report of March 29, 1944—page 82—the 
special committee cited Friends of the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade and the Vet- 
erans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade 
as follows: 

In 1937-38 the Communist Party threw it- 
self wholeheartedly into the campaign for 
the support of the Spanish Loyalist cause, 
recruiting men and organizing multifarious 
so-called relief organizations. 


Among these was the Friends of Abra- 
ham Lincoln Brigade and Veterans of 
the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. Attorney 
General Clark cited the last-named or- 
ganization as subversive and Commu- 
nist—press releases of December 4, 1947, 
and September 21, 1948. 
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American Friends of Spanish Democ- 
racy was cited as a Communist-front 
organization by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities in its report 
dated March 29, 1944—page 82. The 
special committee cited the American 
Relief Ship for Spain as “one of the sev- 
eral Communist Party front enterprises 
which raised funds for Loyalist Spain, or 
rather raised funds for the Communist 
end of that civil war.” Attorney General 
Clark cited the National Committee To 
Win the Peace as subversive and Com- 
munist—press releases of December 4, 
1947, and September 21, 1948. 

A letterhead of the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee dated August 2, 1944, 
lists the name of Prof. Kirtley Mather 
as a national sponsor; he was identified 
in this source as being with Harvard 
University. A letterhead of the Spanish 
Refugee Appeal of the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee, dated February 26, 
1946, lists Professor Mather as one of 
the national sponsors of the organiza- 
tion; a letterhead and mimeographed 
letter of the group, dated April 28, 1949, 
lists Professor Mather as a sponsor of 
that organization and one who signed 
an open letter to President Truman on 
Franco Spain. 

Attorney General Clark cited the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee as sub- 
versive andi Communist—press releases 
of December 4, 1947 and September 21, 
1948; the special committee cited the or- 
ganization as a -Communist-front or- 
ganization headed by Edward K. Bar- 
sky—report 1311 of March 29, 1944, page 
174. 

Soviet Russia Today for February 
1943—page 34—revealed that Professor 
Mather was one of the sponsors of the 
Soviet Russia Today diner celebrating 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Red 
Army. In an official folder of the Amer- 
ican Council on Soviet Relations, Kirtley 
F. Mather, of Harvard University, is 
shown as one of those who signed an 
open letter to the President of the United 
States, urging a declaration of war on 
Finland. The letter was prepared under 
the auspices of the American Council. 

Soviet Russia Today was cited as a 
Communist-front periodical by the spe- 
cial committee in its report of March 29, 
1944—-page 167. Attorney General Clark 
cited the American Council as subversive 
and Communist—press releases of June 
1 and September 21, 1948. Attorney 
General Biddle cited the organization 
as a Communist-front group—CoNnGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 88, part 6, page 
7447: the special committee also cited 
the group as a Communist front—report 
of March 29, 1944, page 174. 

The Daily Worker of April 26, 1948— 
page 1l—and a letter dated April 7, 1948, 
named Kirtley F. Mather, of Harvard, 
as one of those who signed a letter de- 
fending the Jefferson School of Social 
Science; he signed a declaration of the 
Reichstag Fire Trial Anniversary Com- 
mittee, honoring Georgi Dimitrov, form- 
er head of the Communist Interna- 
tional—New York Times of December 
22, 1943, page 40. He signed the New 
Masses letter to the President—New 
Masses of April 2, 1940, page 21; he 
signed a letter to President Roosevelt, 
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sponsored by the Citizens’ Committee to 
Free Ear] Browder—Daily Worker March 
19, 1942, pages 1 and 2. He signed an 
open letter to Secretary of State Hull 
and the Pan-American Conference, 
sponsored by the League of American 
Writers—Daily Worker July 31, 1940, 
page 7. He has signed statements at- 
tacking the Mundt-Nixon anti-Commu- 
nist bill—Daily Worker May 4, 1948, page 
11; May 24, 1948, page 2; he signed a 
statement against the Mundt anti-Com- 
munist bill, as was shown in the Daily 
Worker of May 24, 1948, page 2. 

The Jefferson School was cited by At- 
torney General Clark as an adjunct of 
the Communist Party—press release of 
December 4, 1947; the special committee 
cited the school as follows: “At the be- 
ginning of the present year, the old Com- 
munist Party Workers School and the 
School for Democracy were merged into 
the Jefferson School of Social Science”— 
report of March 29, 1944, page 150; in 
the same report, the Reichstag Fire Trial 
Anniversary Committee was cited as a 
Communist-front organization. New 
Masses was cited as a Communist pe- 
riodical by Attorney General Francis 
Biddle—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
88, part 6, page 7448; the special com- 
mittee—in report of March 29, 1944— 
cited New Masses as a “nationally cir- 
culated weekly journal of the Commu- 
nist Party whose ownership was vested 
in the American Fund for Public 
Service.” 

The Citizens’ Committee to Free Earl 
Browder was cited by Attorney General 
Clark as a Communist organization— 
press release of April 27, 1949; Attorney 
General Biddle had cited the organiza- 
tion as Communist—ConGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, volume 88, part 6, page 7447; the 
special committee, in its report of March 
29, 1944, cited the Citizens’ Committee 
as a Communist-front organization; At- 
torney General Clark cited the League of 
American Writers as subversive and 
Communist—press releases of June 1 and 
September 21, 1948; Attorney General 
Biddle cited the league as having been 
“founded under Communist auspices in 
1935 * * * in 1939 began openly to 
follow the Communist Party line as 
dictated by the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union”—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 88, part 6, page 7445; the special 
committee cited the league as a Com- 
munist-front organization—report dated 
January 3, 1940, page 9. 

In the Call to a Dinner Forum which 
was sponsored by the publication, Prot- 
estant Digest, Kirtley F. Mather was 
listed as one of the sponsors of the 
Protestantism Answers Hate dinner- 
forum which was held in New York City 
on February 25, 1941; in 1939, Professor 
Mather sponsored the summer milk 
drive of the International Labor De- 
fense—Equal Justice of June 1939, page 
7; he sent greetings to the third bien- 
nial national conference of the same 
organization, as shown in the program 
of the conference. 

The special committee cited the Prot- 
estant Digest as a magazine which has 
faithfully propagated the Communist 
Party line under the guise of being a re- 
ligious journal—repsrt of March 29, 
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1°44, page 48; Attorney General Clark 
cited the International Labor Defense 
as subversive and Communist—press re- 
leases of June 1 and September 21, 1948; 
Attorney General Biddle cited the ILD 
as the legal arm of the Communist 
Party—CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorRD, volume 
88, part 6, page 7446; it was cited as the 
legal defense arm of the Communist 
Party by the special committee in report 
of January 3, 1939—pages 75-78; and as 
part of an international network of or- 
ganizations for the defense of Commu- 
nist lawbreakers—Committee on Un- 
American Activities in a report dated 
September 2, 1947, pages 1 and 2. 

Letterheads of the Committee for a 
Democratic Far Eastern Policy dated 
1946-47; July 21, 1947; and May 28, 1948, 
contain the name of Prof. Kirtley F. 
Mather in the list of sponsors of that or- 
ganization; in the call to a national con- 
ference on American policy in China and 
the Far East—January 23-25, 1948, New 
York City—as well as in the Daily Work- 
er of January 1, 1948—page 3—Dr. Math- 
er was named as one of the sponsors of 
that conference. He was one of the na- 
tional sponsors of the medical-did divi- 
sion of the Spanish Refugee Relief Cam- 
paign—letterhead from New Haven, 
Conn., division dated November 16, 1939. 

The Committee for a Democratic Far 
Eastern Policy was cited by Attorney 
General Clark as a Communist organi- 
zation—press release of April 27, 1949; 
Attorney General Clark also cited the 
National Conference on American Pol- 
icy in China and the Far East as Com- 
munist and as “a conference called by 
the Committee for a Democratic Far 
Eastern Policy” in a letter furnished the 
Loyalty Review Board—press release of 
July 25, 1949; the special committee cit- 
ed the Spanish Refugee Relief Campaign 
as a Communist-front organization— 
report of January 3, 1940, page 9. 

Dr. Mather spoke at the rally on aca- 
demic freedom which was held by the 
National Council of the Arts, Sciences, 
and Professions, in defense of dismissed 
teachers—New York Star of October 8, 
1948, page 10—an advertisement; he 
signed the council’s protest against the 
dismissal of Communist teachers, as was 
shown in an advertisement that ap- 
peared in Nation magazine for February 
9, 1949—page 215; he spoke before the 
national council, as was reported in the 
Daily Worker on May 1, 1950—page 2; a 
letterhead dated January 6-8, 1939, 
shows that Dr. Mather endorsed the 
American Congress for Peace and De- 
mocracy. Dr. Mather signed a petition 
of the American Committee for Democ- 
racy and Intellectual Freedom, as shown 
on a mimeographed sheet attached to a 
letterhead of January 17, 1940; he signed 
an appeal of the same committee on be- 
half of anti-Fascist refugees trapped in 
France—Daily Worker, July 22, 1940, 
page 1; this last information was also re- 
vealed in the Daily Worker of July 22, 
1940, page 1; this last information was 
also revealed in the Daily Worker of July 
25, 1940—page 2, column 3. 

The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, in its review of the scientific and 
cultural conference for world peace—ar- 
ranged by the National Council of the 
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Arts, Sciences, and Professions—held in 
New York City, March 25-27, 1949, cited 
the national council as a Communist- 
front organization. The special com- 
mittee cited the American Congress for 
Peace and Democracy as a Communist- 
front organization—report of March 29, 
1944; in the special committee’s reports 
of June 25, 1942, and March 29, 1944, 
cited the American Committee for De- 
mocracy and Intellectual Freedom as a 
Communist-front organization. 

Dr. Mather was one of the sponsors of 
a testimonial dinner given by the Amer- 
ican Slav Congress in New York City, 
October 12, 1947—invitation issued by 
the Congress, page 2; he sponsored the 
Salute to Young America, which was the 
celebration of the first anniversary of 
the American Youth for Democracy, Oc- 
tober 16, 1944—as shown on the pro- 
gram. Attorney General Clark cited the 
American Slav Congress as subversive 
and Communist in letters furnished the 
civil service committee—press releases of 
June 1 and September 21, 1948. The 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
released a report on the American Slav 
Congress on April 26, 1950, in which the 
group was cited as a Moscow-inspired 
and directed federation of Communist- 
dominated organizations seeking by 
methods of propaganda and pressure to 
subvert the 10,000,000 people in this 
country of Slavic birth or descent. 

Attorney General Clark cited the 
American Youth for Democracy as sub- 
versive and Communist in letters fur- 
nished the Loyalty Review Board—press 
releases of December 4, 1947, and Sep- 
tember 21, 1948; the special committee 
cited the organization as a Communist 
front in report of March 29, 1944; the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
in its report of April 17, 1947, cited the 
American Youth for Democracy as fol- 
lows: “Its high-sounding slogans” cover 
“a determined effort to disaffect our 
youth and to turn them against religion, 
and college authorities, and against the 
American Government itself.” 

The Daily Worker of December 27, 
1950—page 9—reported that Professor 
Mather sponsored a committee organ- 
ized to repeal the McCarran Act; he 
signed a statement in 1950, asking parole 
for the Hollywood cases—Daily Worker, 
December 22, 1950, page 3. 

In Samuel Sillen’s article, Behind the 
Ivy Curtain, which appeared in Masses 
and Mainstream for March 1949, page 8, 
Dr. Mather of Harvard is quoted as hav- 
ing warned that “the pattern of attack 
is ominously reminiscent of the tech- 
niques used by Hitler in the first years of 
his Nazi regime in ill-fated Germany. 
Even though the onslaught against aca- 
demic freedom is made in the name of 
Americanism and beneath the banner 
of democracy, the consequences are ut- 
terly antagonistic to the basic princi- 
ples of our national life.” 

There you have the red record of Con- 
don’s predecessor as president of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. They could have 
searched the country over, screened po- 
tenials through the finest mesh, but out- 
side of our Federal prisons, that contain 
Hiss, Greenglass, and Harry Gold, they 
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would find no candidate more eminently 
qualified than Condon to succeed him. 
What manner of organization is this as- 
sociation and what sort of people com- 
prise its membership who elect such 
characters as their leaders, and what is 
the real objective of the organization? 
In the light of the facts related, I com- 
mend the outfit to the attention of the 
FSI and the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

This, then, is the organization uj Jn 
which the Sun-Times lavished its praise, 
describing its membership as the Na- 
tion’s leading men of science. The Sun- 
Times is blatantly free with its perverted 
opinions, its inborn antagonism to all 
things American motivating its edi- 
torials and shading its news, and its 
moronic management will probably find 
no more embarrassment at the exposure 
of its attempt to smear and belittle 
Members of Congress intent upon exe- 
cuting their obligation to their country 
than it has apparently felt on other oc- 
casions when they defended subversives 
subsequently convicted and sentenced in 
Federal courts. 

The Sun-Times took a similar attitude 
during the Hiss hearings, the Hollywood 
screen writers hearings, and hearings on 
the Mundt-Nixon bill, on all of which 
I sat, ridiculing the committee member- 
ship and holding them up to public scorn 
and derision. That events proved it 
wrong and the committee right has ob- 
viously taught it nothing. 

On January 8, the Chicago Sun-Times 
printed an editorial defense of the at- 
testation of Governor Stevenson to the 
good character of Alger Hiss, submitted 
by the defense at the Hiss trial. Steven- 
son followed the standard State Depart- 
ment policy of hear nothing, see noth- 
ing, say nothing concerning subversives 
in the Department, hence his commen- 
dation was routine practice as to the 
Hiss reputation during his State Depart- 
ment tenure. If we are to accept the 
Sun-Times’ slanted version, we must 
believe that Stevenson was the only 
State Department employee unaware of 
the reports of Adolph Berle, Assistant 
Secretary of State, and Ray Murphy, 
State Department security officer, con- 
taining the Chambers charges against 
Hiss. Stevenson entered the State De- 
partment February 27, 1945, as special 
assistant to Assistant Secretary of State 
Archibald MacLeish. He was subse- 
transferred to the Preparatory Commis- 
sion to the United Nations as Deputy 
to Secretary of State Edward Stettinius, 
where he became associated with Hiss 
who was prominently identified with the 
Commission. Under the circumstances 
it is inconceivable that he lacked knowl- 
edge of Chambers’ sworn allegations 
with respect to Hiss. However, lest the 
public be confused by the passage of time 
or the Sun-Times editorial, let me point 
out that at the time Stevenson’s char- 
acter reference was submitted for what- 
ever influence it might exert upon the 
Hiss jury, he was fully aware as was the 
entire reading public, of the findings of 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, which were damning and widely 
publicized, and most certainly known to 
Stevenson, In the light of their nature, 
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the good character attestation of 
Stevenson cannot be condoned by patri- 
otic Americans, yet it is defended by the 
Sun-Times, the worst blot on the fair 
name of Chicago since the White Sox 
bribery scandal. 

So much for the present. I have ac- 
cepted the Sun-Times’ challenge to 
patriotism and conscientious public serv- 
ice. I do not expect retraction, based 
upon the foregoing, but on the contrary, 
I anticipate reprisal for my forthright 
treatment of its editorial. I suggest, 
however, that its management would be 
decidedly imprudent to overlook the 
principles of decency and fair play in its 
comment, if any, since I am not in the 
slightest degree averse to extending the 
exchange initiated by the Sun-Times. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. WICKERSHAM] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 


SHORT-STAPLE COTTON PRICE SUPPORT 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to call your attention and the at- 
tention of Members of the House to a 
very importent matter. 

I desire to read and include as a part 
of my own remarks two letters from our 
esteemed former colleague, Stephen 
Pace, which express my own thoughts 
relative to the cotton situation. 

I have conferred with the Secretary of 
Agriculture and conveyed my thoughts 
of Mr. Pace and myself, and have urged 
immediate favorable consideration of 
the request. 

I wish to read Mr. Pace’s letters, which 
are as follows: 


Americus, GA., December 27, 1951. 
Congressman VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
Mangum, Okla. 

DearR Victor: Herewith copy of my let- 
ter of the 19th to Secretary Brannan with 
regard to support price on the 1952 cotton 
crop. I have tried to make out the case 
and hope you will find it in general agree- 
ment with your own views. 

I am sure it would contribute in good 
measure if you could join in this effort, 
communicate with the Secretary and alert 
the cotton producers to the situation. 

Sincerely, 
STEPHEN PACE. 


Americus, Ga., December 19, 1951. 
Hon. CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SEcrETARY: I observe publication 
in the Federal Register of notice of the public 
hearing you called pursuant to section 402 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, held at Phoenix, 
Ariz., on December 14, to determine the re- 
quired level of price support for the 1952 
long-stable cotton crop. 

I recognize the necessity for such a hear- 
ing and the need for supporting the price of 
long-staple cotton at a level far above 90 
percent of parity in order to obtain the re- 
quired production. 

And, Mr. Secretary, you should immediately 
call a similar hearing to determine the re- 
quired level of price support for the 1952 crop 
of 16,000,000 bales of short-staple cotton 
which you have announced is urgently 
needed. I earnestly beg you to call such a 
hearing promptly and give the producers an 
opportunity to prove to you that 90 percent 
of parity support will nether assure the pro- 
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duction next year of 16,000,000 bales nor 
assure the producers a fair return for the 
risks and costs you are asking them to 
assume. 

I believe the production of 16,000,000 bales 
of short-staple cotton next year is just as 
essential to the national welfare and our 
national security as is the production of the 
75,000 bales of long-staple cotton you have 
requested. I know you do not want to be 
unfair to any farmer, but I fear that the 
majority of cotton growers will feel they 
are the victims of rank discrimination— 
wholly without justification on the basis of 
staple length. They are entirely willing to 
be soldiers of the plow out in the sun in the 
cotton fields, but they look to their com- 
mander to accord them equal treatment. 

If you will pardon my saying so, it seems 
to me you have already committed yourself 
on this question. Let’s take a look at the 
law, and what you have said about your 1952 
production goals and your request for 16 
million bales of cotton next year. 

Section 402 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
reads as follows: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this act, price support at a level in excess of 
the maximum level of price support other- 
wise prescribed by this act (90 percent of 
parity) may be made available for any 
agricultural commodity if the Secretary de- 
termines, after a public hearing of which 
reasonable notice has been given, that price 
support at such increased level is necessary 
in order to prevent or alleviate a shortage in 
the supply of any agricultural commodity 
essential to the national welfare or in order 
to increase or maintain the production of 
any agricultural commodity in the interest 
of national security.” 

In simple language this section says that 
if you determine that cotton is essential to 
the national welfare or in the interest of 
national security then you may (in fact 
should) increase the support price above 90 
percent and to any level necessary (1) to 
prevent or alleviate a shortage in the supply 
of cotton or (2) to increase or maintain the 
production of cotton. 

You have already found, determined, de- 
clared and solemnly announced that the 
production of 16,000,000 bales of cotton in 
1952 is necessary for the defense of our coun- 
try (in the interest of national security) and 
essential for civilian requirements (the na- 
tional welfare). Here are the words, on 
pages 54 and 55 of 1952 production goals 
program announced November 29, calling for 
16,000,000 bales of cotton next year: 

“From the standpoint of national defense, 
the present unsettled world conditions ac- 
centuate the need for increasing our reserve 
stocks of cotton to approximately 5,000,000 
bales” (p. 54). 

“The 1952 production goal of 16,000,000 
bales of cotton reflects the continuing need 
for increased production for military, de- 
fense, and essential civilian requirements, 
and for export to friendly countries needing 
comparatively large quantities of raw cot- 
ton for this common defense and civilian 
economies” (p. 55). | 

No need to remind you that today the com- 
mon defense of such friendly countries is 
tied in with and is an important part of our 
own defense. Or to remind you that you, 
Wilson and the President have all declared 
that cotton is second only to steel in our 
defense program. 

I repeat, you have found, determined and 
publicly declared that we must maintain 
production and prevent a shortage of cotton 
in the interest of both the national welfare 
and national security, and you now need a 
public hearing only to find out from the 
growers what support price it will take to 
assure the production of 16,000,000 bales of 
cotton. And on that question you have 
also declared yourself, 
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On October 29 you addressed the annual 
agricultural outlook conference. You dis- 
cussed the 1952 outlook and needs, and here 
are your words, Mr. Secretary: 

“You all realize that farm returns must 
be reasonably attractive if farmers are to 
be asked to assume the risks and costs in- 
volved in full production schedu'es. * * * 
The farmer’s contribution toward the de- 
fense effort must not be forgotten when we 
begin to talk about farm income and the 
status of the farm people.” 

These are your words, Mr. Secretary. Is 
it suggesting too much to ask that you give 
the cotton growers a chance, a hearing to 
tell you the risks and costs they must assume 
next year in trying to produce 16,000,000 
bales of cotton, to tell you first hand how the 
costs of production are going up everyday, 
to show that your own department has pre- 
dicted an increase in costs next year of from 
5 to 10 percent, to show you that there is 
no likelihood of the parity price of cot- 
ton going up that much, to tell you how 
difficult it is going to be to produce 16,000,000 
bales next year and how necessary it is that 
you assure a reasonably attractive return? 
Is that asking too much? 

Is it going too far to remind you of their 
experience with the 1951 cotton crop? Of 
how, through the errors and inadequacy of 
your crop-reporting organization an error 
of 2,000,000 bales was made in the number of 
bales produced and how the price dropped 
to near the support level? Don’t let any- 
one mislead you, Mr. Secretary, what hap- 
pened to the price when it appeared that 
the 1951 crop was over 17,000,000 bales has 
made a profound impression on the grow- 
ers. They now know what will happen to 
them next year if their efforts to be sure 
to meet your goal, or if they should have 
high yields, the crop should exceed 16,- 
000,000 bales. Only a very limited number 
can safely incur the risks and costs with only 
90 percent of parity protection. 

Maybe you feel secure because they planted 
29,000,000 acres last year in response to your 
call, and therefore you feel confident they 
will plant 28,000,000 next year. Please be 
careful, Mr. Secretary—the growers have had 
many unheppy experiences this year; they 
may be slow to learn sometimes, but they 
never forget. They see the income of other 
groups going up and up. They read of 
other defense industries and of how our 
Government guarantees them a price to 
cover all risks, to cover all costs, and to 
assure a profit. 

Could it be wrong to treat the faimers 
just the same as other groups are treated? 
That is all they ask—just equal treat- 
ment—no more, and you should not ask 
them to accept less. 

You and I have both said that the parity 
price is no more than a fair price--fair to 
both producer and consumer. Then Con- 
gress provided, by section 402, that for extra 
effort, for extra costs, for extra risks, in 
time of need, you could and should go 
above and beyond parity to assure the pro- 
duction required. It was my privilege to 
sit in on the final House-Senate conference 
when section 402 was studied and agreed to— 
I believe I know what Congress intended. 
It was intended to apply this secticn to the 
situation we have today—when our national 
security is imperiled, when our country is 
preparing its defenses, when a crop of cotton 
above the average is needed, you may and 
should go above 90 percent of parity and 
fix supports at the level that wiil offer an 
incentive that will guarantee the produc- 
tion you say we need. 

Don’t wait—call the hearing now. It is 
not long before planting time will be here. 
Give the growers themselves a chance to 
show the problems and difficulties facing 
them. Don't rely too much on some admini- 
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strative official who assumes to speak for 
them—without the least authority and with- 
out full knowledge of the facts. Give your- 
self the satisfaction of knowing that, regard- 
less of the final results, you did not fail in 
providing the incentive to get the production 
we need. Your responsibility will be met, 
and I beljeve the growers will then meet 
theirs in full measure. 
Sincerely, 
STEPHEN PACE. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1, BUREAU 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
President today sent up to the Congress 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1952 for 
the purpose of making a sweeping re- 
organization of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. It might be well to set forth 
the principal purposes of this plan be- 
fore I make a few comments. 

The President’s plan has four princi- 
pal purposes: 

(a) to make the Bureau a blue-ribbon 
career service in which all positions under 
the Commissioner will be filled solely in 
accordance with the civil-service merit sys- 
tem based upon the highest standards of 
competence, integrity, and loyalty; 

(b) to provide a continuing and thorough 
day-to-day check on the performance and 
conduct of all Bureau employees by the cre- 
ation of an inspection service which will 
function independently of the rest of the 
Bureau; 

(c) to streamline the immense opera- 
tions of the Bureau by placing full responsi- 
bility for all field activities in a given geo- 
graphical district under a district commis- 
sioner who will have a clear and direct line 
of authority and accountability to the Com- 
missioner in Washington; 

(d) to assure improved service and great- 
er convenience to the taxpayer by making it 
possible for him to look to the district com- 
missioner or his local representative as the 
Official in complete charge of all Federal tax 
matters in the taxpayer’s locality. 


The President’s plan to reorganize the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue should serve 
to take politics out of our tax-collection 
system and bring about more efficient 
and businesslike methods of operation. 
Comprehensive reorganization of the 
Bureau is badly needed. It is an old-line 
agency which dates back to the very be- 
ginning of our Government. The com- 
mittees of the Congress, 2s well as public- 
and private-management experts, have 
found the Bureau to be bogged down in 
cumbersome, wasteful, and out-moded 
practices. 

The President’s prompt action at the 
beginning of this session of Congress to 
reorganize the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue demonstrates again his firm support 
of management-improvement programs 
in the executive branch and his determi- 
nation to bring the highest standards of 
integrity into the conduct of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

President Truman has frankly recog- 
nized that some employees of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue have betrayed 
their public trust, and he has promised 
that wrongdoers will be routed out and 
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duly punished. I hope that Congress will 
support the President’s reorganization 
plan as another big step forward to in- 
sure honest and competent administra- 
tion of our tax laws. 

The plan accords generally with the 
philosophy and recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission on Government Re- 
organization. It simplifies the compli- 
cated hot spots of agencies and offices 
that have grown up in the years in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. It estab- 
lishes clear lines of authority and re- 
sponsibility. It makes the field offices of 
the Bureau more compact, coherent, and 
accessible to the taxpayer. In short, the 
plan makes sense. It should be empha- 
sized that this plan is not a political 
gesture. Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1952 is a serious endeavor to effect a 
much-needed reform arising from expert 
studies over a period of years and crys- 
tallizing various reforms which have 
been proposed in the structure and op- 
eration of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. 

It should be emphasized that some of 
the actions embodied in this plan already 
have been put into effect by administra- 
tive decision. In the spring of 1950, Re- 
organization Plan No. 26 submitted by 
the President and approved by the Con- 
gress, gave the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury authority to partially reorganize his 
Department, specifically to make im- 
important changes in administration. 
Some of the actions of the Bureau have 
or can be taken under that authority. 
Others will depend on the taking effect 
of the present reorganization plan. 

It will be highly detrimental to the 
welfare of our country if opposition to 
the President’s reorganization plan. for 
the Bureau cf Internal Revenue is en- 
gendered for partisan political purposes. 
The Bureau needs reorganization; it 
needs reorganization now. I am confi- 
dent that Members of Congress who be- 
lieve in making our Government more 
efficient will support this worth-while 
plan to streamline the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue. 

I am particularly interested in this 
plan because it will be referred to the 
House Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, and the Sub- 
committee on the Reorganization of the 
Legislative and Executive Branches of 
the Government will, of course, have its 
staff working on this plan. I am chair- 
man of this subcommittee. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEaADER] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


INVESTIGATE CORRUPTION 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a resolution to create 
a special bipartisan committee to inves- 


tigate corruption in the Federal Governe ° 


ment. 

Disclosures of favoritism, special 
treatment, and downright corruption, 
have resulted from the investigations of 
several committees of the Congress. The 
hearings and report on favoritism and 
influence in the Reconstruction Finance 
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Corporation of the Fulbright committee, 
the hearings of the King committee on 
the administration of income tax laws by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue and the 
Justice Department, various investiga- 
tions by the Hoey committee of the Sen- 
ate are only a few of the examples of 
maladministration which have indicated 
widespread disregard of the public trust 
in the present administration. 

These conditions have so aroused the 
anger of the American public that the 
President took official notice of them in 
his state of the Union message on Janu- 
ary 9, 1952, in the following words: 

Our kind of government, above all others, 


cannot tolerate dishonesty among its public 
servants. 

Some dishonest people worm themselves 
into almost every human organization. It 
is all the more shocking, however, when they 
make their way into a Government such as 
ours, which is based on the principle of jus- 
tice for all. Such unworthy public servants 
must be weeded out. 


Originally, when the pressure of public 
opinion becaime so great that the Presi- 
dent could no longer dismiss these dis- 
closures as “asinine,” the President an- 
nounced his intention to establish a 
commission to conduct a thorough 
housecleaning of the executive branch of 
the Government. He discussed selecting 
a man with recognized ability and high 
public integrity, such as Judge Thomas 
Murphy, of New York, to head the clean- 
up drive. 

In his press conference on Thursday, 
January 10, 1952, the President an- 
nounced that he had abandoned this ap- 
proach. Instead he will rely upon the 
Justice Department under its regular 
law enforcement powers to conduct the 
investigation and undertake the job of 
weeding out dishonest Federal officials 
and employees. 

In thus “kissing off’ a grave situation, 
the President has shown callous con- 
tempt for the American people and the 
public interest. 

It is apparent to the Congress, to the 
press and to the public that the Depart- 
ment of Justice is not the agency to un- 
dertake this task. There is no public 
confidence that the Department of 
Justice will conduct a forthright, pene- 
trating and impartial investigation. As 
evidence, I submit editorials from the 
Washington Post and Washington Daily 
News of Friday, January 11, 1952, as 
typical of the public reaction to the 
President’s announcement. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include at this point an editorial 
from the Washington Post of Friday, 
January 11, 1952, entitled “Mr. Truman’s 
Retreat,” and an editorial of the same 
day from the Washington Daily News en- 
titled “His Anger Curls Up.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, these 
editorials read as follows: 

Mr. TRUMAN’s RETREAT 

President Truman’s declaration 4 weeks 
ago that he was about to take “drastic action” 
to oust the corruptionists from his adminis- 
tration dwindled down to farcical proportions 
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yesterday. At his press conference the Pres- 
ident said that he has now assigned the 
clean-up task to the Attorney General and 
that that position is to be retained by J. 
Howard McGrath. In other words, the ad- 
ministration insists that its housecleaning 
shall be done by one of the officials under fire 
for failing to clean house in the past. That 
is about as reassuring as an order for a mil- 
lion gallons of whitewash. 

In his state of the Union message to Con- 
gress the President manifested some concern 
over the well-established fact that some 
dishonest people have wormed their way 
into the Government service. “Such un- 
worthy public servants,” he said, “must be 
weeded out. I intend to see to it that Fed- 
eral employees who have been guilty of mis- 
conduct are punished for it.” This brought 
the President considerable applause from the 
public. But how can this weeding out job 
be entrusted to a man whom the President 
did not even trust to clean up his own de- 
partment? 

When Theron Lamar Caudle brought dis- 
grace upon the Department of Justice re- 
cently in his role as Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, Mr. Truman did not ask Attorney Gen- 
eral McGrath to clean up his own Depart- 
ment. Instead, he fired Mr. Caudle without 
consulting the Attorney General. It was 
widely assumed that Mr. McGrath himself 
would be the next high official whose resigna- 
tion would be requested, and last week Mr. 
Truman let that speculation stand by refus- 
ing to comment on Mr. McGrath's status. 
Now Mr. McGrath turns up in the role of a 
St. Patrick who is supposed to drive the 
wrongdoers out of the Government. 

It is true, of course, that President Tru- 
man promised to make recommendations to 
Congress for the enactment of clean-up meas- 
ures. But at this stage in the houseclean- 
ing process words and promises are likely to 
carry little weight. What point is there in 
talking about “rigorous standards of moral 
integrity” if they are to be a mere fiction? 
We think the country will interpret the Pres- 
ident’s announcement as an abandonment of 
the “vigorous action” to which he had pre- 
viously pledged himself, and we do not see 
how any other interpretation can be placed 
upon it. 


His ANGER CurLs Up 


About a month ago, President Truman was 
very angry about the scandals in the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau and the Justice De- 
partment. He said so himself. 

He had just fired T. Lamar Caudle, the 
Justice Department lawyer who dealt in air- 
planes, fur coats, and influence peddlers on 
the side. And he had come hurrying home 
from his Key West vacation in high dudgeon. 
He told reporters if they would just have a 
little patience he’d clean up, he would. 

Mr. Truman was going to have a clean-up 
commission. And, he made plain, nobody 
who had done wrong would be spared. 

So he offered the cleari-up job to several 
men. None took it. Not on Mr, Truman’s 
terms. 

But now the clean-up is about to get 
started. 

The man who will head it is Attorney Gen- 
eral J. Howard McGrath. 

This is the man who said “not one” law- 
yer working for the Government would be 
found derelict in his duty. He said this just 
as a series of lawyers working for the Govern- 


ment were resigning or getting fired for. 


derelictions of duty. 

This is the Attorney General who gave 
Mr. Caudle permission to accept a $5,000 fee 
on the sale of an airplane to a man involved 
in a tax fraud case. Mr. McGrath also knew 
Caudle was suspected of leaking information 
about another tax fraud case, and did noth- 
ing about it. 
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Even after Caudle had been exposed and 
fired, Mr. McGrath testified to his fondness 
for his former aide, in effect defending him 
because he “has a great heart.” 

Only a few days ago Mr. Truman wouldn’t 
even answer a question as to whether Mr. 
McGrath would leave his job. Now he ap- 
points him to head a “clean-up” of one of 
the worst scandals ever to hit any adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Truman has a reputation for being 
short-tempered. In this case, emphasis is 
on the short. 


I remind the Congress of the case of 
the half-million dollar mail fraud al- 
leged by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to have been perpetrated by 
the Commercial Home Equipment Corp. 
on the Lustron Corp. The Justice De- 
partment has been dragging its feet on 
this prosecution for 21 months. Now the 
statute of limitations is running out 
against this alleged fraud. 

I have brought this case to the at- 
tention of the Congress previously. I 
have urged that appropriate committees 
of the Congress investigate. So far as I 
have been able to learn, no action has 
been taken by standing committees of 
the Congress having jurisdiction. 

The Congress of the United States 
owes a duty to the American public to 
conduct a thorough exploration of cor- 
ruption in the Federal Government. 

The executive department has had 
its opportunity to set up an independent 
commission in which the public might 
have confidence. It has chosen to sup- 
press a thoroughgoing public airing of 
conditions by delegating the clean-up 
task to the department whose inactivity 
in the enforcement of the laws has so 
greatly contributed to the creation of 
that condition. 

Unless Congress forthrightly and ef- 
fectively goes to the bottom of this mat- 
ter and reveals conditions as they exist, 
letting the chips fall where they may, 
public confidence in the integrity of its 
public servants, which is the cornerstone 
of the democratic system of government, 
will not be restored. 

I hope the House, with the support 
of members of both the Democratic and 
Republican parties, will take immediate 
action on this resolution, the need for 
which is urgent. 

I might add, Mr. Speaker, that this 
matter should not be treated as a par- 
tisan matter. The interest of the Amer- 
ican people in the integrity and enforce- 
ment of their laws transcends partisan 
considerations. 

In this connection, I would like to 
present to the Congress a letter which I 
received from the Dexter (Mich.) Ki- 
wanis Club in my district. The letter is 
dated December 29, 1951. I only want 
to call attention to the fact that 35 
members of that club signed their names 
to the resolution urging that efficiency, 
economy and integrity in the Govern- 
ment at all levels be attained. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include as part of my remarks 
the letter and the resolution accompa- 
nying it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


KIwaANIs CLUB OF DEXTER, INC., - 
December 29, 1951. 
Hon. GEorGE MEADER, 
Representative, Congress of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Perhaps you have not read the 
recent editorial carried in the October issue 
of the Kiwanis magazine written by Ben 
Dean, past president of Kiwanis Internation- 
al, dealing directly with the low state of 
morals in public office. 

The fourth objective of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional—promote economy, efficiency, and in- 
tegrity in government at all levels—aims di- 
rectly at the crux of this protest. 

Our club, 35 strong, have gone on record 
protesting the laxness evidenced by our Gov- 
ernment’s representatives now holding office. 
Not to you, as an individual, but to office- 
holders in general. 

Our feeling is that a united effort by all 
clubs holds a tremendous influence in mold- 
ing public opinion in indignation of scme 
of the things that are being done or not being 
done in Government. Therefore, Kiwanis 
clubs of Michigan are out to press the issue 
for economy, efficiency, and integrity in gov- 
ernment, locally, State, and nationally. 

We hope and trust that this communi- 
cation will not be taken lightly. As repre- 
sentatives in our community we feel defi- 
nitely something can and should be done to 
eliminate some of the existing incompe- 
tencies. 

Respectfully submitted. 

DeExTER KIWANIS CLUB, INC., 
ADOLPH F. SCHAIBLE, President. 
KEN LETSINGER, Secretary. 


Resolved, That the Kiwanis Club of Dexter, 
consisting of 35 citizens of this community, 
lend their wholehearted support to the pre- 
cepts and aims set forth in the editorial by 
Ben Dean, past president of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, appearing in the October issue of 
the Kiwanis magazine and entitled “Can Ki- 
wanians Get Mad—And Stay Mad?” and that 
the secretary be instructed to prepare a let- 
ter in keeping with the above article, to be 
signed by all members of this club, and sent 
to all State and National congressional Rep- 
resentatives and Senators, and the governor 
and secretary of the Michigan district of 
Kiwanis. 

Adolph F. Schaible, President; Robert C. 
Lyndon, Vice President; Ken Letsinger, 
Secretary; Ebbie B. Clark, Treasurer; 
H. Stanley Vaughan; John F. Haryr; 
Fay C. Kennedy; Frank A. Ames; Al- 
fred Gross; Harry G. Peters; John L. 
Ritchie; George Loggins; Duane Ford; 
Sam Dan; S. H. Moalker; George Dietz; 
Lawrence W. Seybold; Howard Ping- 
ston; Glen Mast; J. K. McLeode; James 
Y. Kennedy; Virgil L. Walling; Carl 
F. Keehn; Datton Bishop; Ward A. 
Tuppen; Don Cushing; D. F. Bus; 
C. O. McLaughlin; Horace J. Lickly; 
Frank Gucker; J. P. Chynoweth; N. I, 
Glassey; Leon C. Agan; James B, 
Cretcher; Eugene R. Young. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM IN THE BUREAU 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD] for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
desire to make some brief observations 
relative to the message the President has 
just directed to the Congress proposing 
civil-service reform of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. 
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During the Eightieth Congress, I was 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee handling all Treasury De- 
partment and Post Office Department 
funds. In filing my report on March 9, 
1948, for the funds for the Treasury De- 
partment for the new fiscal year of 1949, 
I presented in part the following lan- 
guage: 

RECOMMENDATION 


The committee recommends the enactment 
of legislation whereby the appointment of 
collectors of internal revenue would be re- 
moved from the patronage system, and placed 
under civil-service laws and regulations. 
This would be a major progressive step in the 
operations of the Bureau even though the 
administration of the civil-service system is 
badly in need of widespread improvements. 


There was also this language in that 
March 9, 1948, report from the subcom- 
mittee: 


RECOMMENDATION 


It is recommended that the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government undertake a thoroughgoing 
analysis of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
at the earliest possible moment. The great 
importance of this agency which collects the 
revenues for operating the Government re- 
quires that it be given the highest priority 
in the Commission’s program. 


The report to which I have alluded 
contains some very interesting comment 
in the light of what has been developed 
by the King and other committees in 
recent days. I quote certain paragraphs 
therefrom: 


Complaints of inefficiency in the opera- 
tions of the Bureau have been heard for 
many years, and last year led the committee 
to institute an investigation. The investi- 
gators’ report pointed out many glaring in- 
efficiencies but when interrogated thereon 
the Bureau officials in general.denied or 
sought to explain away nearly all of the alle- 
gations of inefficiency. The investigators 
found discipline and administrative control 
lax in the Washington office of the Bureau, 
and estimated that it secured no more than 
six productive hours of work a day on the 
average from its employees. In the face of 
such conditions, Congress is urged to appro- 
priate large sums of money to support, in 
effect, loafing on the job. This is like stok- 
ing the furnace while the upstairs windows 
are open. The Commissioner testified that 
he has taken steps to correct this situation 
and will take stronger action if necessary. 
If the Commissioner finds it necessary to dis- 
charge supervisory personnel for failure to 
exercise proper control over employees, he 
should receive the full support of all con- 
cerned. 

The investigators found that the train- 
ing division of the Bureau is an aggravated 
example of inefficiency and lost motion. The 
Commissioner agreed to look into this mat- 
ter. Reports of the Bureau’s own field super- 
visors contain repeated references to the fact 
that employees are not keeping current in 
their correspondence instruction courses. 
The Bureau puts great importance on the 
completion of correspondence studies by its 
personnel, and considers such activity in 
connection with employee efficiency ratings. 
The committee is led to believe, however, 
that in actual practice this policy is not 
fully carried out in assigning efficiency rat- 
ings. The training program should either 
be reduced or employees should be required 
to utilize it more fully, and delinquencies in 
respect to such training should be given 
greater weight in actual efficiency ratings. 
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There are indications of cumbersome pro- 
cedures and an inordinate degree of speciali- 
zation in certain departmental units of the 
Bureau. These should be thoroughly sur- 
veyed and the results reported to the com- 
mittee next year. The office of the chief 
counsel is one of the units referred to, and 
there is some indication that this office is 
overstaffed. 

The audit review divisions in the Washing- 
ton office of the Bureau appear to be engaging 
in much duplication of the efforts of the 
field units, and the committee feels that 
economies in these divisions can be effected 
without impairment of necessary service. 

The personnel of these divisions are gen- 
erally in lower salary grades than are the 
field employees whose work they review, and 
the small number of errors found in such 
reviews do not appear to warrant the pro- 
cedure. It should be reduced or eliminated, 
and it is to this end that part of the reduc- 
tion of the amount available for expendi- 
ture at the seat of Government has been 
made. 

The most serious defect in the organization 
and operations of the Bureau is the fact that 
the men who are charged with the actual 
collection of the revenue, the collectors, are 
political appointees. The Commissioner, 
who administers the entire Bureau, does not 
have effective control over the collectors 
throughout the country. Whether collectors 
of internal revenue actively attend to the 
affairs of their offices or merely bask in their 
Patronage appears to be largely a matter of 
their own volition. 

The committee recommends the enact- 
ment of legislation whereby the appointment 
of collectors of internal revenue would be 
removed from the patronage system and 
placed under civil-service laws and regula- 
tions. This would be a major progressive 
step in the operations of the Bureau, even 
though the administration of the civil-serv- 
ice system is badly in need of widespread 
improvements. 

In the course of their survey the com- 
mittee investigators visited the office of the 
collector of internal revenue in Boston, 
Mass. An extremely lax and inefficient ad- 
ministration was discovered. Evidence found 
in the files of the assistant collector was 
highly indicative of violations of the Hatch 
Act. 

In Hartford, Conn., officials in the office of 
the collector of internal revenue have been 
indicted for violations of the Hatch Act. 

Two employees in the office of the collector 
of internal revenue in Newark, N. J., re- 
cently flushed several bundles of income tax 
records down a drain. This was not dis- 
covered for several months, resulting in cost- 
ly confusion. Proper supervision in this 
office would seem to have either prevented 
such an incident or reduced the ensuing con- 
fusion and cost. 

It was brought out in the hearings that a 
grand jury investigation was scheduled to 
start on February 23, 1948, with respect to 
alleged political activity in the office of the 
collector of internal revenue at Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

The cashier in the office of the collector 
of internal revenue in Wilmington, Del., 
was recently convicted of embezzlement. Re- 
ports of the Bureau’s own field supervisors, 
which are printed in the hearings on the bill, 
establish the fact that the collector at Wil- 
mington had definite notice of irregularities 
on the part of his cashier many months be- 
fore the defalcations were reported to the 
Bureau in Washington. 

Also the Bureau had notice in a report 
from its own field supervisor, dated October 
31, 1946, that the cashier was not complying 
with the Bureau’s accounting regulations. 
The following quotations from this report 
are significant: 
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“In the absence of any kind of a record 
or work sheet reflecting settlement of the 
cash drawer, it could only be concluded that 
the same carelessness and neglect attended 
the reconciliation of cash receipts. 

“* © * and Mr. Flynn’s signature to 
the monthly form 68 constituted a falsi- 
fication of facts and figures.” 


I might add in passing that it was the 
probers of my subcommittee who dis- 
covered that in the Wilmington office 
of the Collector of Internal Revenue 
they were finagling with the tax returns 
filed by the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WrLtIAMs], and his wife; 
and it was I who sent word to Senator 
WILtIAMs that such was being done. I 
quote further: 

Other inefficiencies in varying degrees were 
found in other collection districts throughout 
the country. Copies of numerous reports of 
the Bureau’s own supervisors of accounts and 
collections are contained in the hearings, with 
comments thereon by the Bureau. 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. I merely want to say 
that just recently I read a very lengthy 
and very able editorial in one of the 
biggest papers in the United States in 
which they praised the gentleman from 
New Jersey now speaking very highly 
for his work, and that editorial corrobo- 
rates everything the gentleman has told 
us. 
Mr. CANFIELD. I appreciate what 
the gentleman has said. My report had 
the full concurrence of all members of 
the subcommittee, both Democrat and 
Republican. 

I quote further: 


These reports from the Bureau’s own files 
conclusively establish that extreme laxity 
and gross inefficiency pervade many col- 
lectors’ offices, and the action reported there- 
on by the Bureau leads the committee to 
conclude that the standards of efficiency and 
administrative control observed by the 
Bureau are entirely inadequate. 

There appears to be an unnecessary and 
cumbersome degree of specialization in the 
work of enforcement personnel. The or- 
ganizational structure and lines of admin- 
istrative authority, including the incon- 
sistent alinement of field organizations of 
the various units of the Bureau— 


All that is going to be corrected if the 
President’s recommendations are car- 
ried out— 


the accounting and control of appro- 
priated funds, and many other aspects of 
the management of the Bureau should be 
subjected to thorough objective analysis and 
revision. 

It is recommended that the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government undertake a _ thoroughgoing 
analysis of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
at the earliest possible moment. The great 
importance of this agency which collects the 
revenues for operating the Government re- 
quires that it be given the highest priority 
in the Commission’s program. 


I hope that if the Congress of the 
United States enacts into law the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations respecting civil 
service reform the structure will not be 
patterned after civil service in the Post 
Office Department of the United States. 
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As the gentieman from Texas [Mr. KIL- 
DAY] so well pointed out on this floor a 
few moments ago, civil service in the 
Department of the Post Office is a fic- 
tion, not a reality; and it is strictly a 
political patronage spoils system propo- 
sition. How many Republicans do you 
suppose have been named postmasters 
in these United States since that law was 
enacted by the Congress? I am going 
to ask that question of the Postmaster 
General when he appears before our sub- 
committee in just a few weeks. All 
Members of Congress know that it is 
a fixed proposition that if the man the 
political organization at home wants is 
not one of the three eligibles, then 
another examination is called for; it may 
be that a second or third will be held 
until eventually the postmaster, the 
political appointee desired, gets his ap- 
pointment. 

Now, about politics in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue; I am not going to 
dwell at length on that, but I am going 
to read to you a very interesting docu- 
ment, a copy of a letter that the col- 
lector of internal revenue, Mr. Dennis 
Delaney, wrote to Matt Connelly, secre- 
tary to the President, in the White 
House, under date of October 15, 1947. 
My subcommittee probers discovered this 
letter. This was it: 


Dear MATT: You may recall that I talked 
with you regarding Frank Kraemer, collec- 
tor of internal revenue for Connecticut, and 
his difficulty. 

Frank called me this morning and in- 
formed me that the case has been referred 
from the Attorney General’s office to the 
office of the United States attorney for Con- 
necticut, who happens to be Adrian Maher. 
The Federal grand jury has not convened as 
yet in Connecticut, and Kraemer thinks that 
Maher will present his case to the grand jury 
for indictment when and if it convenes. 

I do not know what you can do, but it does 
appear a shame that one of our boys is 
being penalized for doing what comes nat- 
urally. Will you let me know what I can 
pass along to Kraemer? 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours. 


When I asked the collector why he 
had written that letter and what com- 
ment he had to make he said: 


I would say I wrote that letter, and I 
might say in passing that I am president of 
the Association of Collectors of Internal Rev- 
enue of the United States, and when we 
were down here in October, a few of the 
collectors talked with me, Mr. Chairman, and 
asked me if I could not help the collector in 
Connecticut out, that he was in a difficult 
situation because of the violation of the 
Hatch Act. 


Now, one other interesting item. Our 
probers found this memorandum sub- 
mitted to Mr. Delaney, the collector, 
from his chief office deputy, Mr. John E. 
Burns, dated February 25. He stated: 

In considering promotions in the field I 
thought you might like to have the list of 


employees who purchased dinner tickets for 
the Hannegan reception. 


That was signed by John E. Burns, 
chief office deputy. 

Once again, in any civil-service reform 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue let us 
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see that it is a real honest-to-goodness 
reform. Let us see that these 64 collec- 
tors of internal revenue are really taken 
out of politics, and, most certainly, let us 
not pattern the picture after that of the 
Post Office Department of the United 
States. Furthermore, with respect to 
this inspection service that we are set- 
ting up, something like the inspection 
service we find in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, let us rotate those men. Do not 
keep them in the same locale year after 
year, as they have been in the Post Office 
Department, where they can become fa- 
miliar with the postmasters and the em- 
ployee personnel, and where they may 
possibly wink at what we may call minor 
violations of law. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Kesrns (at the 
request of Mr. Smuvpson of Pennsyl- 
vania), on account of death in family, 
through Thursday, January 17, 1952. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp, or to revise and extend their re- 
marks, was granted to: 

Mr. EVINs. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas (at the request 
of Mr. Evins). 

Mr. Mumma (at the request of Mr. 
GRAHAM) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CANFIELD in two instances, and 
in each to include editorials and other 
extraneous material. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG and to include a brief 
article from the Tulsa Tribune. 

Mr. SmitH of Wisconsin in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Woop of Idaho in two instances 
and to include an address. 

Mr. BAKEWELL and to include an edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

Mr. Harrison of Wyoming and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mrs. St. GeorGE and include an article 
by Mr. REeEp of New York. 

Mr. Puiiurps (at the request of Mrs. 
St. GEORGE). 

Mr. HoeEvEN and include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. BEAMER and include extraneous 
material. 

Mrs. Bosone and include very impor- 
tant resolutions. 

Mr. Secrest and include an address 
by O. R. Strachbein. 

Mr. Hope. 

Mr. ScuppeEr and include an article. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan in two sep- 
arate instances and include newspaper 
articles. 

Mr. Van ZanotT (at the request of Mr. 
ALLEN of Illinois). 

Mr. FERNANDEZ and include a letter. 

Mr. Forp and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Baring and Mr. RHODES. 
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Mr. O’Hara in two instances and to 
include certain newspaper articles. 

Mr. Ropino (at the request of Mr. 
HOLiFIELD) and include’ extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HELLER (at the request of Mr. 
HO.LIFIELD) in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in three instances and include in 
one an address by William T. Faricy, 
in another an address by Brig. Gen. 
Henry Parkman, and in another a recent 
address by Dean Acheson, our brilliant 
and courageous Secretary of State. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 49 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, January 15, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1036. A letter from the Administrator, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, transmitting the re- 
port of activities of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration as of June 30, 1951, pursuant to the 
provisions of section 6 (c) of the act of July 
9, 1930 (Public Law 536, 7ist Cong.), and 
section 1504 of the act of June 22, 1944 (Pub- 
lic Law 346, 78th Cong.) (H. Doc. No. 276); 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

1037. A letter from the president, Gorgas 
Memorial Institute of Tropical and Preven- 
tive Medicine, Inc., Gorgas Memorial Labo- 
ratory, transmitting the twenty-fourth an- 
nual report of the work and operation of 
the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, pursuant to 
section 3 of the act of Congress approved 
May 7, 1928 (Public Law 350, 70th Cong.) (H. 
Doc. No. 278); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

1038. A letter from the chairman, Future 
Farmers of America, transmitting a report on 
the audit of the accounts of the Future 
Farmers of America for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1951, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 14, paragraph (b), of Public Law 740, 
Eighty-first Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1039. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting the annual report of 
the Administrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration covering operations for the 
fiscal year 1951; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

1040. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting the annual report 
of the Extension Service for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1951, pursuant to section 7 of 
the Agricultural Extension Work Act of May 
8, 1914; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1041. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting separate reports 
on contracts and cooperative agreements 
entered into during the fiscal year 1951 un- 
der the Research and Marketing Act, pur- 
suant to title I, section 11, and title II, sec- 
tion 205 (b) of the Research and Marketing 
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Act of 1946, approved August 14, 1946, Public 
Law 1733, Seventy-ninth Congress; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1042. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting the report of 
operations, expenditures, and obligations 
under the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1951, pursuant to the act of June 28, 1937 
(50 Stat. 329); to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

1043. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report of all tort 
claims paid by the Department of the Inte- 
rior pursuant to the Federal Tort Claims Act 
(28 U. S. C., 1946 ed., Supp IV, sec. 2673), for 
the fiscal year 1951; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1044. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a report of disposal, 
by sale, of foreign surplus property, pursuant 
to provisions of the Surplus Property Act of 
1944 and authority delegated by the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner, and provisions 
Public Law 152, Eighty-first Congress; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 

1045. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting its newly 
issued publication entitled “Statistics of 
Natural Gas Companies in the United States, 
1950”; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRYSON: 

H. R. 5988. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide disability in- 
surance benefits and to reduce the age re- 
quirement for old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits from 65 to 62; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H.R. 5989. A bill to amend sections 203 
and 403 of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950, so as to authorize certain Government 
Officers to assist in carrying out mutual civil 
defense aid between the United States and 
neighboring countries; to modify the loyalty 
oath so as to allow nationals of neighboring 
countries or of countries that are parties to 
the North Atlantic Treaty to participate in 
State civil defense programs without impair- 
ing their citizenship; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 5990. A bill to amend the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. , 

By Mr. FORD: 

H.R. 5991. A bill to repeal the 10 percent 
additional charge on postal cards sold in 
quantities of 50 or more; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R. 5992. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to provide that the credit for 
dependents shall be allowed in respect of 
dependents whose gross income is less than 
$1,000; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

H.R. 5993. A bill to authorize payment of 
retroactive salary increase for services ren- 
dered by postmasters, officers, and employees 
of the field service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment who died between July 1, 1951, and Oc- 
tober 24, 1951; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 5994. A bill to correct a typographical 
error in Public Law 204, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, relating to assistant superintendents 
in the Motor Vehicle Service of the Post Of- 
fice Department; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. JAVITS: 

H.R. 5995. A bill to amend section 2 (f) 
of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, so as 
to make further provision for the admission 
of certain displaced orphans into the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H.R. 5996. A bill to amend section 302 of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
as amended; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. LECOMPTE: 

H.R. 5997. A bill to repeal the 10 percent 
surcharge on postal cards; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H. R. 5998. A bill to amend the excise tax 
on photographic apparatus; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H. R. 5999. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act so as to authorize the extension of 
old-age and survivors’ insurance benefits 
under the act to State and local employees 
who are covered by State or local retirement 
systems; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: 

H. R. 6000. A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 6001. A bill to repeal the 10 percent 
surcharge on postal cards; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 6002. A bill to amend the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 to provide for pro rata dis- 
tribution of temporary promotions between 
qualified officers of the Regular and Reserve 
components of the Army serving on active 
duty; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. RHODES: 

H. R. 6003. A bill to correct a typographical 
error in Public Law 204, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, relating to assistant superintendents in 
the Motor Vehicle Service of the Post Office 
Department; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H. R. 6004. A bill to authorize payment of 
retroactive salary increase for services ren- 
dered by postmasters, officers, and employees 
of the field service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment who died between July 1, 1951, and 
October 24, 1951; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 6005. A bill to amend certain pro- 
visions of the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940, as amended, relating to 
gratuitous insurance; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H. R. 6006. A bill to restore directory serv- 
ice for letters and parcels sent through the 
mail; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H. R. 6007. A bill to authorize the improve- 
ment of Humboldt Bay, Calif., as recommend- 
ed by the Chief of Engineers in House Docu- 
ment No. 143, Eighty-second Congress, first 
session; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SUTTON: 

H. R. 6008. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H. R. 6009. A bill to adjust the salaries of 
postmasters and supervisors in the field serv- 
ice of the Post Office Department by elim- 
inating the effect of the $800 ceiling imposed 
in the salary schedules in the act of October 
24, 1951 (Public Law 204, 82d Cong.); to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GOLDEN: 

H. J. Res. 359. Joint resolution to designate 

the lake to be formed by the waters im- 
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pounded by the Wolf Creek Dam in the State 
of Kentucky as Lake Cumberland; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HELLER: 

H. Con. Res. 177. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing indignation over the arrest and con- 
viction of four American airmen by the Hun- 
garian Government and calling for the ces- 
sation of trade relations and a severance of 
diplomatic relations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. Res. 491. Resolution creating a _ select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of operations and conditions at the 
Newark Airport; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MEADER: 

H. Res. 492. Resolution to create a select 
committee to conduct a full and complete in- 
vestigation of the enforcement and admin- 
istration of the laws of the United States, 
the exercise of powers, the discharge of du- 
ties, and the administration of public funds 
and public property by the executive branch 
of the Government, with a view to determin- 
ing whether such activities have been con- 
ducted fairly, diligently, impartially, and 
honestly; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H. Res. 493. Resolution to rescind contempt 
citation of Joseph P. Kamp; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALBERT: 

H. R. 6010. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Len- 
nie G. Clarkson and William E. Clarkson; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLEN of California: 

H.R. 6011. A bill for the relief of Tsuyo- 
shi Nagahama; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWNSON: 

H.R. 6012. A bill for the relief of Gylda 
Raydel Wagner; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H.R. 601". A bill for the relief of Ibrahim 
Moise Chammah; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R. 6014. A bill for the relief of Deme- 
trios Christos Mataraggiotis, and Zoi De- 
metre Mataraggiotis, his wife, and Christos 
Mataraggiotis and Constantinos Metarag- 
giotis, their minor sons; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: 

H. R. 6015. A bill for the relief of Dr. Han- 
na Constantin Kutteh and Mrs. Herenouche 
K. Kutteh; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HALLECK: 

H. R. 6016. A bill for the relief of Louis A, 

Schafer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H.R. 6017. A bill for the relief of Porfirio 
Punciano Vila, Tatiana Abatooroff Vila, Por- 
firio P. Vila, Jr., Anne Marie Vila, and Joseph- 
ine Anne Vila; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H. R. 6018. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Parato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POULSON: 

H. R. 6019. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Wai- 
Jan Low Fong; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6020. A bill for the relief of Alexander 
Chebotniagin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6021. A bill for the relief of Leon 
Devian; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H. R. 6022. A bill for the relief of Edwin M. 

Lamb; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 6023. A bill for the relief of Fred 
Augustus Snead, Jr.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H. R. 6024. A bill for the relief of Theresia 

Schilling; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. R. 6025. A bill to effect entry of a minor 
child adopted by United States citizens; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H. R. 6026. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Yukio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6027. A bill for the relief of Marga- 
rete Bauer and her infant son; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 

H. R. 6028. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 
G. Brahos; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

502. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Cali- 
fornia Conference of Local Health Officers, 
San Francisco, Calif., relative to health prob- 
lems of Mexican nationals; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

503. Also, petition of International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, Washington, D. C., 
relative to urging legislation to eliminate 
interstate transmission of race track infor- 
mation; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 


Tvuespay, JANUARY 15, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 
10, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the exviration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father, we come to Thee at 
the noontide hour, when from the Na- 
tion’s beginning our fathers have turned 
aside to seek Thy face. Commissioned 
to be peacemakers for a war-torn world, 
we first need a peace within our own 
hearts far deeper than the world can 
give; for never does a new day find us 
fit for the highest service until we have 
cleansed our inner selves by communion 
with Thee. Write deep in our hearts the 
suffering and pain of shepherdless mul- 
titudes so wearied by the burden and by 
the horror and havoc of these desperate 
days. Redeem our failures, pardon our 
shortcomings. Transform every task 
into a throne of service, and crown these 
days of labor with the benediction of 
Thy peace. We ask it in the Name that 
is above every name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFarLanp, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, January 14, 1952, was dispensed 
with. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Pres- 
ident of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 331) 
authorizing the President to invite the 
States of the Union and foreign coun- 
tries to participate in the Chicago In- 
ternational Trade Fair, to be held in Chi- 
cago, Ill., March 22 to April 6, 1952, and it 
was signed by the Vice President. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC, NO. 329) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying report, referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(For President’s message, see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Reprezenta- 
tives, p. 194.) 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators ke 
permitted to present petitions and me- 
morials, introduce bills and joint reco- 
lutions, and submit routine matters for 
the ReEcorD, without debate and with- 
out speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
fenate and referred as indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

Resolutions adopted by the seventh con- 
gress of the General Federation of Workers 
of Puerto Rico, at Areciba, P. R., relating to 
the growth and refining of sugar, and so 
forth; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

Memorials of Bette Meyers and Robert S. 
Meyers, both of Flushing, N. Y., remon- 
strating against the appointment of an am- 
bassador to the Vatican; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


PRICE SUPPORTS—RESOLUTION OF 
STATE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NORTH 
DAKOTA FARMERS UNION, JAMESTOWN, 
N. DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
State board of directors of the North 
Dakota Farmers Union, in Jamestown, N. 
Dak., on January 5, 1952, relating to 
price supports. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
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Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION ON PRICE SUPPORTS 


The current national and world emergency 
makes it imperative that American agricul- 
ture gear its operation in 1952 for the great- 
est production of food and fiber in history. 
This the Nation’s farmers are willing and 
planning to do. But to insure this vital all- 
out production and to properly hedge them- 
selves against the risks inevitably attendant 
with this type of operation, farmers feel 
justified in demanding immediate revision 
of the parity and sliding scale provisions of 
the farm price support law. 

Under the present law farmers are faced 
with a double roll-back of their price sup- 
ports as a reward for all-out production un- 
less changes are made in the Agricultural Act 
of 1949. Farmers feel it is unfair and un- 
reasonable to be expected to produce an 
abundant crop of basic commodities and 
thereby be subjected to the certainty of price 
penalties which is specifically provided for 
under the present law. 

As you know, cotton, wheat, and corn are 
doubly disadvantaged under the Agricultural 
Act of 1949. Not only is the assured support 
level on these basics dependent upon a slid- 
ing scale which can flex supports down to 
75 percent of parity as the supply of these 
basics increases, the law also requires that, 
beginning in 1954, the parity prices of these 
commodities are drastically reduced by a 
new and lower parity price formula. Sub- 
sequently, farmers in this major wheat-pro- 
ducing State will be faced with the disas- 
trous situation of having wheat prices drop to 
around $1.50 per bushel. Furthermore, un- 
der the 10-year average price provisions of 
the 1949 act, farmers would be penalized for 
the next 10 years for patriotically doing their 
duty in building up much-needed stockpiles 
of basic commodities and in keeping food 
and fiber prices down by meeting domestic 
and world demands. 

Therefore, we, the members of the State 
board of directors of the North Dakota Farm- 
ers Union, meeting in Jamestown this 5th day 
of January 1952, strongly urge you, as con- 
gressional representatives of this agricultural 
State, to take the lead in fighting for im- 
mediate and complete revision of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949. At the very minimum 
these revisions should include complete re- 
jection of the flexible formula principle for 
farm price supports as being unsound, unfair, 
and unrealistic; provide for 100-percent- 
parity price supports on a sound level of 
farm family production to the end that 
farm families will be assured of adequate 
and fair income and purchasing power; and 
that full parity supports be accomplished 
through nonrecourse loans, purchase agree- 
ments, direct purchase or compensatory pay- 
ments—compensatory payments being the 
difference between parity prices and regional 
average prices computed monthly; and 
finally, that until a new and fair and sound 
parity formula is designed, full parity price 
supports should be computed on the old 
parity formula of the 1909-14 base period. 
Such amendments and revisions should be 
enacted before spring planting time to assure 
farmers they are not going to be penalized by 
abundant production. We extend to you our 
sincere appreciation for the efforts and the 
fight you have made in past sessions on this 
issue. 

NorTH DAKOTA FARMERS UNION, 

GLENN J. TALBOTT, President. 

WALTER FIEDLER, Vice President. 

HaROLD JESPERSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

Ote L, OLson, Director. 

HENRY WILLIAMS, Director. 

O. B. KnotE, Director. 

SIDNEY GUNDERSON, Director. 
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REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. Res. 241. Resolution extending the au- 
thority for an investigation of the relation- 
ship of the United States with the Indians; 
without amendment; and 

S. Res. 242. Resolution extending the au- 
thority for the investigation of the fuel re- 
serves and to formulate a fuel policy for the 
United States; without amendment. 


INVESTIGATION OF PROBLEMS RELATING 
TO ECONOMIC MOBILIZATION AND STA- 
BILIZATION, ETC. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
I report an original resolution to investi- 
gate economic and stabilization prob- 
lems, banking policies, housing construc- 
tion, Federal loan policies, and war-dis- 
aster insurance, and I submit a report 
(No. 1060) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and, under the rule, 
the resolution will be referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 248) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized and directed 
during the period from February 1, 1952, to 
February 15, 1953, to make a full and com- 
plete study and investigation of such prob- 
lems as it may deem proper relating to 
(1) economic mobilization and stabilization; 
(2) domestic and international banking poli- 
cies, including Federal Reserve matters and 
deposit insurance; (3) construction of hous- 
ing and community facilities in the present 
national emergency; (4) Federal loan poli- 
cies; and (5) war-disaster insurance. 

Src. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized during the 
sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods of 
the Eighty-second Congress and the Eighty- 
third Congress, until February 15, 1953, (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary basis 
such technical, clerical, and other assistants 
as it deems advisable; and (3) with the con- 
sent of the head of the department or agency 
concerned, to utilize the services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to expend 
not to exceed $28,000 in addition to any other 
unobligated balance of funds made available 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 64, Eighty- 
second Congress, first session, agreed to on 
February 19, 1951. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


REPORTS OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, the 
Joint Committee on Defense Production 
directed its staff to make a study dur- 
ing the recess of the Congress concern- 
ing certain programs connected with the 


Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended. 

As the Senate knows, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Defense Production is charged 
with the continuous duty of studying 
the programs authorized by the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, and 
of reviewing the progress achieved in 
the execution and administration of such 
programs. 

I herewith submit to the Senate two 
of the reports prepared by the joint 
committee as a result of that study. 
One deals with the allocation of steel, 
copper and aluminum (S. Rept. No. 
1061), and the other discusses the elec- 
tric power situation (S. Rept. No. 1062). 
As the Senate is well aware, the joint 
committee itself has no authority to 
report legislation to the Senate. It is 
charged with the duty, however, of re- 
porting to the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, from time to time, 
concerning the results of its studies, to- 
gether with such recommendations as 
it may deem desirable. It should be 
clearly understood that wherever any 
portion of these reports discusses work 
within the legislative jurisdiction of 
other committees of the Congress, there 
is no intention on the part of the joint 
committee to reflect adversely on any 
of the activities of these committees. 
The reports represent the views and 
recommendations of the joint commit- 
tee on the problems discussed, based 
upon the facts presented in the reports 
and other factual data in the files of 
the joint committee. 

I noted, for instance, in yesterday’s 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on page 119, that 
the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] stated: 

Furthermore, I think we should look into 
the allocation of critical materials as be- 
tween civilian and defense production plants. 
Every patriotic American will certainly agree 
that defense production should come first. 
At the same time, maintaining a strong 
national economy is our best defense 
weapon. 


I heartily agree that the real, screened 
needs of the military and of the Atomic 
Energy Commission should come first, 
and that, at the same time, maintaining 
a strong national economy is our best 
defense weapon. That is the theme of 
Progress Report No. 11 which I am re- 
porting to the Senate today. 

It will be found that the questions of 
the junior Senator from Oregon are 
answered in that and in other progress 
reports of the Joint Committee on De- 
fense Production. 

Progress Report No. 11 is based upon 
a thorough and continuous investiga- 
tion of the programs and procedures es- 
tablished under the Defense Production 
Act. It is based upon a thorough study 
of information obtained from the files 
of the Munitions Board, the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration, the National 
Production Authority, and so forth. The 
information analyzed included produc- 
tion schedules. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
ports be printed, one with illustrations. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PERSON- 
NEL AND FUNDS 


Pursuant to Senate Resolution 123, 
Eightieth Congress, first session, the fol- 
lowing reports were received by the Sec- 
retary of the Senate: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND 
FORESTRY 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Rate of 


: ba er 
Name and profession annual 


salary 


Total 
salary 
received 


Harker T. Stanton, counsel ! 
C. M. Mouser, ehief clerk _________- 
James M. Kendall, assistant chief 


Jean Douglas, clerical assistant 
Harriet D Willey, clerical assistant. 


1 Service began Oct. 20, 1951. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure 
Amount expended 


Balance unexpended 


ALLEN J. ELLENDER. 
Chairman, 


January 1, 1952. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Name and profession 


$11, 646. 00/$5, 822. 96 


Everard H. Smith, chief clerk 
Cecil H. Tolbert, assistant chief 
11, 312. 73) 5, 656. 32 


11, 312. 73} 5, 656. 32 
10, 732. 07) 5, 365. 98 


10, 732. 07) 5, 365. 98 
10, 068. 45} 5, 034. 18 


Herman E. Downey, professional 
stafl membe 

Thomas J. Scott, assistant clerk -_- 

Earl W. Cooper, professional staff 


Harold E. Merrick, professional 
staff member. 
Francis S. Hewitt, 
staff member 
Edmund T. King, assistant clerk _ _ 
William W. Woodruff, assistant 
clerk 
Cecil C. McDaniel, professional 
staff member 
Lawrence H. Wendrich, profes- 
sional staff member. --...........-| 9,073.03) 4, 536. 44 
Mamie L. Mizen, assistant clerk_..| 6, 959. 63) 3, 479. 77 
Corinne Bryan, clerical assistant.__| 5, 334. 57) 2, 667. 25 
Richard C. Venne, clerical assist- 
ant , 856. 2, 428. 26 
Lois C. Joy, clerical assistant _____-- 2, 332. 69 
Gloria S. Butland, clerical assist- | 


professional 
10, 068. 45| 5, 034.18 
9, 321. 88) 4, 660. 88 
9, 321. 88) 4, 660. 88 


9, 073. 03) 4, 536. 44 





4, 665. 41) 2, 260. 98 


eee 
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TEMPORARY EMPLOYEES 


Rate of 
gross 
annual 
salary 


Total 
salary 
received 


Name and profession | 


| | 

Hal Lackey (to Sept. 15), counsel. _!$10, 512. 73 eae : 
Robert L. Fallow (to Oct. 15), 

agent_- 8, 
Milo Farmer, agent. 9, 
Ira E. Gunn, Jr., ag 8, 824. 
Joseph F. MeDonald, Jr., agent._..| 7, 246. 
Gabriel R. Vogiiotti (to Sept. 30), 

agent _ 
Daniel W. Sullivan, fiscal officer. 
Emily Whitman (to Nov. 30), ad- 

ministrative assistant - 5, 334. 57) 2, 222. 7 
Katherine 8. Florence, clerical as 

sistant. Sallie ae — 
Dorothy L. Sankey, clerical assist- | 

ant dakunats ...------| 4,378, 64] 2, 189, 28 
John W. Wedge, , Jr., clerical assist- 

ant i 4, 761.00) 2, 380. 
June D. W hitmore, clerical assist- | 


53. 69) 


9, 653. 6 


5, 334. 57| 2, 667. 2! 


3, 613. 89) 1, 806. 93 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


Unexpended balance of amount authorized 

by 8S. Res. 129, June 26, 1947, as of July 1, 

1951. - ~ $24, 151.49 
Amount “expendec i, July | 1 to Dec. 31, 1951 __ None 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1951- 24, 1 51. 49 
82d Cong.: 

Unexpended balance of amount author- 

ized by Reorganization Act and 8S. Res. 

162, 82d Cong., as of June 30, 1951- 5 

Funds authorized by S. Res. 204, 82d 

Cong 10, 000. 00 


11, 725. 48 


21, 725, 48 
16, 186. 40 


5, 589. 08 


Total available for expenditure 
Amount expended July 1 to Dee. 31, 1951. 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1951. 


Unexpended balance of funds authorized 
by Legislative Appropriation Act, 1951, 
and 2 ublic Law 7, 82d Cong. as of June 
30, 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1951. 
Funds authorized by Legislative Appro- 


priation Act, 
Amount expended July 1 to Dec. 31, 1951. ! 36,‘ 


100, 000. 00 
336. 21 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1951. 68, 663. 79 
1 Includes $36,244.98 payroll of temporary employees. 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 2, 1952. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
grcss, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Rate of 
gross 
annual 
salary 
ome 7 | 
William H. Darden, chief clerk $11, 646, 00 $5, 823. 
Mark H., Galusha, staff adviser....| 11, 646,00) 5, 823. 
Verne D. Mudge, staff adviser___._| 11, 646. 00) 5, 823. 

Herbe rt S. Atkinson, assistant chief 
7, 819. 96) 3, 909. § 


5, 047. 77 2, 523. 
4, 569. 1, 427. 


Total 
salary 
received 


Name and professiou 


Irene P. Gray, clerical assi 
Georgia P. E arle, ‘ clerical assistant. 
Victoria Dobroska, clerical assist- 
ant. 4, 474, 23) 2, 237. 
Maurine E, Klingaman, clerical 
$s 4, 187. 45} 2, 093. 7% 
3, 996. 26] 1, 949. 


517. 40 


Sara Seeliger,? clerical assistant __ 
Martha J, Phillips,? clerical a: 


1 July 1-15, Sept. 24-Dee. 31 
2 From Sept. 7. 
3 July 16 to Sept. 5. 
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Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure, 82d Cong . $10, 000. 00 
Amount expended, Jan. 1 to June 30, 1951... 5, 898.84 


Balance unexpended, July 1, 1951...... 4, 101. 16 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure by 8. Res. 166, July 31, 
951 


Total 14, 101. 16 
Amount expended, July 1 to Dec. 31, 1951... 8, 797. 22 


Balance unexpended, Jan, 1, 1952__..-- 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman. 


JANuaRY 11, 1952. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CuRRENCY 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


| Rate of 
| gross 
} annual 
| salary 


Total 
salary 
received 


Name and profession 


A. Lee Parsons, chief clerk... ..---- $11, 646. 00 (55, 823. 00 
Joseph P. McMurray, staff direc- | 

tor. | 11, 608.00) 
William F. McKenna, counsel 
Robert D. L’ Heureux, counsel 
Thomas H. Daniel, counsel... .-- 
Raimond Bowles, assistant clerk _..} 11, 646. 5, 823. 00 
Eunice V. Avery, clerical assistant.| 6, 481. 67) 3, 240. 83 
Henrietta 8. Chase, clerical assist- 

ant 
Pauline C. Beam, clerical assistant_| 
Caro M. Pugh, clerical assistant --. 


5, 823. 00 
11, 646, 00) 5, $23. 00 
11, 646. 00) 5, 823. 00 
11, 646. 00) 5, 823. 00 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
SED CIN vnc nsec mccecccaccces $20, 000. 00 
Amount expended: 
Jan. 1 through June 30, 1951 (reported) -. 
July 1 through Dee. 31, 1951 


4, 684. 59 
6, OO1. 17 


Balance unexpended 9, 314. 24 
BuRNET R. MAYBANK, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 11, 1952. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


(Under authority of S. Res. 64) 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Rate of 
gross 
annual 
salary | 
: | | 
John L. Douglas, staff assistant... |$8, 644. 09 |$4, 322. 02 
Carter E. Talman, staff stant...| 8,644.09 | 4,322. 02 
Norman Villiams Stevenson,! 
counsel 
Daniel L. O’Connor,? consultant. -- 


Total 
salary 
received 


Name and profession 


1 Appointed Dec. 6, 1951. 
2 Per diem, 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure $50, 000. 00 


Amount expended: 
Feb. 15 through June 30, 1951 (reported). 
July 1 through Dee. 31, 1951 


12, 097. 59 
12, 754. 03 


25, 148. 38 
BurRNET R. MAYBANK, 
Chairman, 


Balance unexpended 


January 15 


January 8, 1952. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


To the SECRETARY Or THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


| Rate ol 
gross 
annual 
salary 


Total 
salary 
received 


Name and profession 


Robert H, Mollohan, chief clerk. Isis, ene, 00) $5, 822. 95 
Gerhard P. Van Arkel, professional | 

stalf member 
William P. Gulledge, assistant chief | 

clerk. 4, 412.04 
Arlene Williams, clerical assistent..| 5, 716.93) 2) 858. 46 
Ruth W. Bryant, clerical assistant..| 5; 334. 5 

| 


| 
11, 646.00) 5,822 96 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure during 82d Cong 


$10, 060. 00 
Amount expended 


ee 2,607.78 


Palance unexpended 7, M2. 32 


MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 10, 1952. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Rate of 
gross 
annual 
salary 


Name and profession 


Elizi ibeth B. Springer, chief clerk__|$10, 649, 11/$5, 324. 48 
Ev Thompson, clerical 

6, 099. 30) 3, 049. 60 
6, 099. 30) 3, 049, 60 
5, 047. 77) 2, 523. 84 


4, 378. 64) 2, 189. 28 


acon E verly, stenographer-_- 

Betty Mae Tapy, stenographer -._ 

Jesse R. Nichols, document clerk... 

Mary C. Murray, stenographer, 
from Aug. 1 

Serge Benson, professional staff-- 

Fedele F. Fauri, professional sti aft | 
July 1 through July 17 

Alice Lanier Olds, stenographer 
July 1 through July 31 


3, 805. 08) 1, 585. 43 
| 10, 566, 16) 5, 283. 02 


| 10,846.00) 512. 1 





3, 459. 17 288. 26 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure 
Amount expended: 
January through June 1951 
July 1 through Dee. 31, 1951 


$10, 000. 00 00 


3, 707. 23 
Balance unexpended 


WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Chairman, 


JANUARY 15, 1952. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
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funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittes: 


-= of Total 


salary 
received 


Name and profession <a. 


salary 


Mills Astin, chief clerk 
Nellie D. McSherry, assistant chief 


$11, 646. 00/$5, 823. 00 


, 238. 4, 619. 47 
Stewart French, professional staff. - ; 5, 588. 93 
Albert A. Grorud, professional staff. 4, 619. 47 
Elmer K. Nelson, professional staff. 4, 619. 47 
— A. Sandusky, professional 


Oharlotie Mickle, clerical staff 
Marie Mathew, clerical staff 
Rosemary Donnelley, clerical staff. 
Alice A. Thomas,! clerical staff 
Marion Hope,? clerical staff - . -- 
Murial C, Orness,? clerical staff... 


i nt 


1 Terminated Aug. 26, 1951, 
2 Terminated Oct. 31, 1951, 
3 Terminated Dec. 31, 1951. 
Total funds authorized or appropriated for 
committee expenditure during 82d Cong-.- } 
Total amount expended to Dee. 31, 1951...-- 2, 800. 73 


Balance unexpended 


JosEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, 


JANUARY 15, 1952. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 


SUBCOMMITTEE INVESTIGATING THE FUEL RE- 
SERVES OF THE UNITED STATES, UNDER AU- 
THORITY OF SENATE RESOLUTION 152, AGREED 
TO JUNE 29, 1951 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by its 
subcommittee for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
funds. available to and expended by its sub- 
committee: 


Rate of 
gross 
annual 
salary 


Total 
salary 
received 


Name and profession 


Brandon, Mildred C., clerical as- 
i $4, 187. 45 |$1, 221. 32 

Lenore V., ! clerical assist- 
3, 806. 78 951. 69 


Choate, 


1 Terminated Sept. 39, 1951. 


Total funds authorized or appropriated for 
subcommittee expenditure 


- 20, 000. 00 
‘Total amount expended to Dec. 31, "1951- 


5, 087. 70 


14, 912. 30 


JOsEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman. 


Balance unexpended 


_— 


JANUARY 15, 1952. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 
SUBCOMMITTEE INVESTIGATING THE RELATIONS 

OF THE UNITED STATES WITH THE INDIANS, 

PURSUANT TO SENATE RESOLUTION 123, AGREED 

TO JUNE 29, 1951 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
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funds available to and expended by its sub- 
committee: 


Rate of 
Name and profession 


Luttrell, Louis D., staff director __..|$9, 238. 93 |$4, 619. 42 
McW: se Luna B., clerical assist- 


4, 187.45 | 2,093. 71 


Total funds authorized or appropriated for 
subcommittee expenditure $25, 000. 00 
Total amount expended to Dec. 31, 1951 18, 315. 84 


Balance unexpended 


JOosEPH C, O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, 


JANuaRY 9, 1952. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Rate of 


? . gros 
Nz SS! 
Name and profession annual 


salary 


Total 
salary 
received 


Cecelia M. Cook, clerical assistant. | $4, 569. 81)$2, 284. 86 

Halford Davis, professional staff 

11, 646. 00} 5, 823. 00 

4, 569. 81) 2, 284. 86 
| 5, 823. 00 


Harriet Gray, clerical assistant 
Edward Jarrett, chief clerk_- 
Edward R. Jelsma, — 
staff member. - 
Frank Keenan, ass 
Vera B. Rudolph, clerical a: sata int. 
Martha P. Shaffer, clerical assist- 
ant__ . ..-| 4,569. 81 
Edward C. Sweeney, profession: al 
Cte MINER aio ain dose nnceecss< 
Nicholas Zapple, professional sts aft 
member 


| 5,823.00 
7| 3,862.14 
2, 858. 46 
2, 284. 86 
11, 646. 00} 5, 823. 00 


11, 646. 00) 5, 823. 00 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure 


Amount expended: 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1951....- sceisciaiiiihanitdpinieeal 
July 1 to Dec. 31, 1951. ............ m 


3, 768. 93 
2, 051. 43 


4, 179. 64 
Ep C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, 


Balance unexpended 


January 9, 1952. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


(Pursuant to S. Res. 154, agreed to June 29, 
1951, investigation of problems relating to 
the airline industry, United States mer- 
chant marine, domestic land and water 
transportation, and radio, telegraph, and 
telephone communications) 

To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 
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Rate of Total 


annual | Slary 
salary received 


Name and profession 


Pauline Chaternuck, clerical assist- 
$5, 143. 38) $2, 571. 66 


4, 569. 81) 2, 284. 86 
3, 900. 68} 1, 950. 30 


ani 
— 9 Rosenkranz, clerical as- 


Charlotte D. Worden, clerical as- 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditure as of Jan 1, 1951 $48, 603. 87 


Amount expended: 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1951 
July 1 to Dee. 31, 1951 


15, 492. 29 
11, 869. 34 


21, 242. 24 


EpwIn C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, 


Balance unexpended 


JANUARY 9, 1952. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE CN INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


(Pursuant to S. Res. 56, investigation of 
export controls and policies, agreed to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1951) 

To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittes: 


Rate of Total 


salary 
received 


Name and profession 


John R. Butz (from July 6, on 
reimbursable loan from Navy), 
clerical] assistant 
Kenneth R. Hansen (reimbursable 
loan from ECA, until Oct. 11), 
consultant: 
July 1 to7 } 
July 8 to Oct. 11 500. 00! -30 
James J. Kelly, Jr. (until Nov. 3), 
counsel: 
July 1 to31 
SAGE, BUSOU Bis cocneasaqamce 
Norman Polski (from Oct. 20), 


8, 005. 36 
8, 824.17 


s 6, 194. 89) 1, 204. 58 
Marianne Sarvela (Aug. 6 to Sept. 
23), clerical assistant 3, 237.76, 440.51 
Helen A. Thompson (until July 15), 
clerical assistant 4, 569. 81 173.10 


le 946.66 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditure $25, 000.00 


Amount expended: ee 
Jan. 1 to June 30_. 
July 1 to Dee. 31. 


10, 368. 88 
9, 692. as 


20, 061. 12 


Ep C. Seana, 
Chairman. 


JaNUARY 8, 1952. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
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funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittes: 


Rate of 
gross 
annual 
salary 


Total 
salary 
received 


Name and profession 


Paul L. Badger, staff member 

Charles Bragman, staff member-..-. 
William H. Coburn, chief clerk... 
Paul H. Menk, staff member 

William G. Reidy, staff member... 
Philip R. Rodgers, assistant clerk-- 
Thomas E. Shroyer, staff member. 
M ary Jane Del Balzo, clerical as- 


Vis rien 7 


$11, 646. 00) $5, 
11, 646. 00 
11; 646. 00 
10, 483. 21) 4, 
11, 646. 00) £ 
11, 646. 00 
11, 646. 00 


Harman, clerical assist- 
6, 290. 49 


, 812. 53} 2, 906. 23 
4, 952. 20) 2, 198. 04 
5, $12. " 2, 906. 23 


Cr: - ford C. Heerlein, clerical as- 
sistant 

Helen H. Papps, cleric: 

Paul sample, clerical assistant 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditure 
Amount expended-.. 


Balance unexpended 


JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman. 


DrEcEMBER 31, 1951. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR AND LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittes: 


Rate of 
gross 
annual 
salary 


Total 
salary 
received 


Name and profession 


Barbash, Jack, acting staff director. | $11, 644. 54' $5, 822. 22 
—" Alexander K., staff mem- 


533.19] 3, 766. 5 
Dele 0, John R,, 


10} 225, 
. 93) 2, 810. 
om 1, 253. 
9.10) 2,195. 


file clerk from 
Finnegan, Evelyn M., clerk-secre- 


Graham, George A. ., Staff member 
until Aug. 17, 1951 

Hadley, Eleanor M., staff member 
from Aug. 1, 

Hughes, Thomas L., research as- 
sistant until Sept. 6, 1951_........ 

Johnson, Curtis E., staff member. 

Johnston, Barbara K., research as 
sistant until Sept. 15, 1951 

Marshall, John Jr., minority econ- 
Sccn abun wceuneee a aowee 

Matson, Evelyn C., stenographer 
from Oct. 25, until Nov. 5, 1951... , 709. 49 113. 

Morse, Judith M., typist until 


2, 450. 91 449. ¢ 
7, 628. 78) 3, 814. ¢ 


5, 023. 4 ‘ 1, 046. 53 


3) 4, 619. 


¢ 32.65} 223. 
Naftalin, Arthur E., administra- 

tive assistant until Sept. 15, 1951_ , 517.31) 1, 321. 
Niles, Cushing, stenographer from 

Nov. 14, 195 3, 237.76} 404. 
Sanborn, Martha L., stenographer 

until Sept. 21, 1951 3, 632.97) 860. 
Ulriksson, Vidkunn, staff member 

until July 31, 1951........... 6, 848.36} 570. 
Whittaker, Marjorie M,, stenog- 


rapher 4, 569. 81) 2, 284. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure 
Amount expended 


Balance unexpended 


JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, 
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JaNvuary 4, 1952. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEALTH (PURSUANT TO S. RES, 
71, 82D CONG.) 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July l, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Rate of 
gross 
annual 
salary 


Total 
salary 
received 


Name and profession 


Kenneth A. Meiklejohn (appointed 
r. 1, 1951), staff director 
i ’, Sneed (appointed Aj 
1, 1951), assistant staff director___ 
Nora K. Piore (appointed June 13, 
1951), research assistant 
Robert M. Brown (appointed June 
6 to Sept. 21, 1951), research 
assistant 
Harriet Gilfoyle (appointed Apr. 
1, 1951), stenographer 
Adele Heller (appointed Apr. 
1951), stenographer 
Katherine C. Esola (appointed 
Apr. 1, 1951), stenographer. 
Philip H. Willkie (appointed June 
1l to Aug. 10, 1951), staff member- 
Helen H. Papps (appointed Sept. 
1 to Sept. 15, 1951), stenographer. 


$11, 646. 00 $5, 822. 96 
11, 646. 00 


3, 024. 66 
4, 569.81, 2, 
4, 569. 81) 
4, 569. 81! 
7, 194. 65 
4, 241. 29 





Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure under 82d Cong 
Amount expended 


$48, 370. 00 
36, 300. 94 


12, 069. 06 


JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman. 


Balance unexpended 


— 


JANUARY 10, 1952. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON POsT OFFICE AND 
CiIvit SERVICE 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittes: 


Rate of 
gross 
annual 
salary 


Total 
salary 
received 


Name and profession 


| 
\$2, 667. 28 
5, 823. 


Bobo, Virginia, assistant chief clerk _|$5, 334. 57 
Brawley, H, W., staff director_._... 11, 646. 00 
Chrissos, Costas D., clerical assist- 

ant 5, 334. 57 | 2, 667. 28 
Harper, Mary, clerical assistant._..| 4, 283.04 | 2, 069. 8: 
Homan, Colette E., to Oct. 31,1951, 

clerical assistant 
Irwin, Mary, professional staff 

member. 
Latimer, J, Austin, chief clerk and 

counsel 11, 646. 00 
Oglesby, Alyce, clerical assi ---| 4, 474. 23 
Shawn, E, Luise, clerical assistant..| 4, 569. $1 


1, 618. § 
5, 823. 
| 5, 823. 00 


2, 237.11 
2, 234. 90 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure 
Amount expended to Dee, 31, 1951 


Balance unexpended 


OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, 


January 15 


JANUARY 10, 1952. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PoOsT OFFICE AND 
CIviIL SERVICE 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEDERAL MANPOWER POLICIES 
OPERATING UNDER SENATE RESOLUTION 206, 
AGREED TO OCTOBER 12, 1951 

To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Rate of 
gross 
annual 
salary 


Total 
salary 
received 


Name and profession 


Amidon, Robert H., 
analyst. e aieaws 
Burnett, John G, “investigator- 
analyst | 6, 290. 49 
Callaghan, Marcia M., stenogra- 
pher , O91. 85 570. ! 
Dumphy, Robert G., investigator- 
analyst. 3, 481. 67 
Finzel, Hubert H., investigator- 
analyst .| 8, 552. 84 831. ! 
Gasque, Cecial A., investigator- 
analyst 
Green, Lois, to Aug. 
clerical assist: unt. 3, 806. 78 75. 
Hertz, Gustav 
analyst : 
Hart, Joseph 
analyst , 370. 38 651. 03 
Homan, Colette E 
1951, clerical assistant 
Jennings, Katherine K., stenogra- 
pher 
Johnson, Edwin C., Jr., investi- 
gator-analyst 
Keefer, J. Albert, to Aug. 25, 1951, 
investigator-analyst -_.........--- 
Kelley, Witmer H., investigator- 
analyst 8, 005. 36 
Kroetz, nanan H., investigator- 
analyst 6, 959. 68 
Levin, William K., investigator- 
analyst 
Lewis, Myron 
analyst 
Lipsen, Charles B., 
analyst 
Mabry, William L., 
analyst 
Melin, Jean, 
stenographer 
Powers, Ethel P., 
Purvis, Melvin H., 
Smith, Lloyd 8., 
analyst. 
Winslow, 


investigator- 
-|$8, 005. 36 |$3, 406. 7 


1, 065. 


1, 189. 1 


3, 406. 7 


1, 016. ! 


6, 066. 2% 


5, 430. 


6, 959. 6: 
investigator- 
4, 856. 6 
iny estigator- 
5, 430. 
to Nov. 30, 1951, 
5, 812. 5: 
3, 900. 6 
11, 646. 


ste nographer - Sac | 
chief counsel _. 

investigator- | 

7, 055. 2¢ 

Christine, clerical assist- | 

4, 952. 20 





Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure (includes unexpended 
balance S. Res. 53, agreed to Feb. 19, 1951, 
and S. Res. 206, agreed to Oct. 12, 1951) --- 

Amount expended 


$186, 053. 88 
38, 392. 92 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 4 


147, 660. 96 
OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, 


JaNuary 4, 1952. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
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funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Rate of 
gross 
annual 
salary 


Total 
salary 
received 


Name and profession 


Bassett, Ellsworth W., professional | 
staff $11, 646, 00! $5, 823. 
Burnett, Frank, chief clerk 11, 646. 00) 5, 
Cook, Caira May, clerical staff 6, 290. 49) 
Dekom, Otto, professional staff 
(minority) 
Lopez, Fred, clerical staff 
Martinez, Ercilia, clerical staff 
Ortiz, Frances, professional staff... 
Porter, Eloise, clerical staff 
Sneed, Theo W., professional staff.. 
Stovall, Frances A., clerical staff... 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure 
Amount expended 


6, 179. 85 


DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, 
a 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

S. 2423. A bill for the relief of Tarik S. 

Kaynor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2424. A bill providing for distribution 
of certain funds on deposit in the Treasury 
to the credit of the Indians of the Fort 
Berthold Reservation in North Dakota; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CAIN: 

S. 2425. A bill authorizing the construction 
of certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Carn when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a@ separate heading.) 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. 2426. A bill for the relief of Angelo 
Giuseppe Grassi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 2427. A bill for the relief of Bruno Ewald 
Paul and Margit Paul; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

8. 2428. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Vocale; 

S. 2429. A bill for the relief of Hans Horn; 

S. 2430. A bill for the relief of Amy Bev- 
erley Wong; and 

8. 2431. A bill for the relief of Susanne 
Glatzl; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

8. J. Res. 120. Joint resolution to create a 
Great Lakes Water Level Commission; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


Balance unexpended 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC 
WORKS ON RIVERS AND HARBORS AT 
SHILSHOLE BAY, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill authoriz- 
ing the construction of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors at Shilshole 
Bay, Seattle, Wash., and I ask unanimous 
consent that a brief statement by me in 
explanation of the bill be printed in the 
REcorRD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the REcorp. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


The bill (S. 2425) authorizing the con- 
struction of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, introduced by Mr. 
CaIN, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The statement is as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR CAIN 


Shilshole Bay is an indentation on the east 
shore of Puget Sound, largely within the 
northwestern section of the city of Seattle, 
Wash. It extends northeast from West Point 
for a distance of about 3 miles. South of 
West Point and on the west side of the city 
is Elliott Bay, where the outer harbor ac- 
t-vities of Seattle are centered. 

There is no authorized Federal project for 
improvement of Shilshole Bay. The exist- 
ing project for the Lake Washington ship 
canal provides for a channel 34 feet deep 
and 300 feet wide from deep water in Shil- 
shole Bay to the Great Northern Railroad 
bridge, a distance of 1 mile, with a passing 
basin 34 feet deep and a log basin 8 feet 
deep below the bridge. From the Great 
Northern Railroad bridge a channel 34 feet 
dcep and 150 to 200 feet wide extends for 
a distance of 900 feet to a dam with two 
locks having a lift of 26 feet. One lock 
chamber is 80 by 760 feet, and the other one 
is 30 by 123 feet. The channel from the 
Inck to Lake Washington is 30 feet deep 
with widths of 100 to 200 feet. The project 
was completed in 1934 at a cost to the United 
States of $3,539,000. The State and county 
have expended $1,238,600 for lands and other 
improvements in connection with the canal 
project. 

*\ resolution of the House Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, adopted October 19, 1945, 
authorized a study of Shilshole Bay by the 
Corps of Engineers to determine the advisa- 
bility of its improvement in the interest of 
navigation at the present time. The results 
of that investigation and the recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers are contained 
in House Document 536, Eighty-first 
Congress. ; 

The Chief of Engineers recommends adop- 
tion of a project for improvement of Shil- 
shole Bay by construction of 4,200 feet of 
breakwater north of the entrance to the 
Lake Washington ship canal, dredging the 
entrance and the southerly portion of the 
basin to a depth of 15 feet over an area 1,100 
feet square, and dredging the northerly part 
of the basin to a depth of 10 feet. The esti- 
mated Federal cost is $3,041,980 for construc- 
tion and $24,000 annually for maintenance. 

The improvement is recommended subject 
to the provisions that local interest will (a) 
furnish without cost to the United States 
all necessary lands, easements, and rights- 
of-way, and spoil-disposal areas for con- 
struction and maintenance of the improve- 
ment when and as required, including the 
provision and maintenance of necessary 
bulkheads for retention of the spoil; (b) 
provide and maintain all alterations to utili- 
ties as required; (c) hold and save the 
United States free from all damages that may 
result from construction and maintenance 
of the improvement; (d) maintain project 
depths in the basin areas occupied by boat 
slips and stalls; and (e) provide, maintain, 
and operate suitable mooring facilities, in- 
eluding a public landing with supply facili- 
ties, utilities, and a parking area open to all 
on equal terms. The estimated cost to local 
interests for bulkheads along the shore, 
mooring facilities, utilities, and a parking 
lot is $1,345,250. 

Seattle, with a metropolitan population of 
726,464 in 1950, is the largest city in the 
State of Washington. It is a major center 
of maritime commerce and a focal point for 
rail, highway, and air traffic. Principal re- 
sources of the region are its forests and 
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fisheries, agricultural lands, mineral deposits, 
and recreational attractions. The more im- 
portant industries are sawmills and wood- 
working plants. In addition to serving the 
local commercial fisheries, Seattle is the chief 
outfitting and distributing point for the 
Alaskan fisheries. Commerce on Lake Wash- 
ington ship canal averaged 1,238,000 tons of 
vessel commerce and 1,114,000 tons of rafted 
commerce annually during the period 1938— 
48, inclusive. Exclusive of ferry-boat opera- 
tions in Lake Washington, the canal accom- 
modated 73,000 one-way trips by vessels in 
1948. About 98 percent of the trips were 
made by vessels drawing 14 feet and less, in- 
cluding 20,000 trips by commercial fishing 
vessels and 24,000 by recreational craft. The 
recommended improvements will reduce boat 
damage and boat operation costs, relieve 
congestion in the ship canal, decrease the 
number of passages through the locks and 
the frequency of bridge openings in the city, 
reduce the unproductive time of the com- 
mercial fishing fleet, reduce costs for towing 
and for protecting log rafts from storm dam- 
ages while moored in Shilshole Bay, and as- 
sure the mill operators of a more uniform 
supply of logs, thereby eliminating mill stop- 
pages. It will provide a harbor of refuge for 
transient craft and provide a mooring basin 
for recreational craft away from the com- 
mercial harbor and reduce the hazard to 
commercial boats from fire. The estimated 
benefits are $340,880 annually, and the ben- 
efit to cost ratio is 1.74. 

The port of Seattle and the Seattle Park 
Department have expended large sums in 
the past for improvement of harbor facili- 
ties at Seattle. The inner harbor contains 
numerous terminals owned by the city and 
county, industries, and Federal agencies. 
On Puget Sound traffic entering the inner 
harbor must pass through the locks, which 
results in congestion to boats and delays 
land traffic from the necessity of opening 
the bridges. Recreational craft make fre- 
quent trips through the canal to reach Puget 
Sound, and commercial fishing boats moored 
in the inner harbor use the canal to reach 
the outside fishing grounds and the fish mar- 
kets and processing plants located on the 
outer harbor. The rafted log traffic is prin- 
cipally in-bound through Shilshole Bay. 
Passage of the log tows through the locks 
requires movement in sections, which is 
rather slow. Extra towboats and tugs are 
required to safeguard the log rafts in the 
open waters where they are temporarily 
moored. Industrial expansion has en- 
croached upon the area available for moor- 
ing such rafts. The expenditure of these 
funds by the Federal Government to relieve 
congestion in the Seattle Harbor and pro- 
vide facilities for the commerce, including 
recreational craft, is believed advisable. 


TR 


CONTINUATION OF AUTHORITY FOR 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
TO EMPLOY TWO ADDITIONAL CLERI- 
CAL ASSISTANTS 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], I submit a res- 
olution to continue the authority for the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to em- 
ploy two additional clerical assistants, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 249) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the authority of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations under Senate 
Resolution 146, Eighty-second Congress, 
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agreed to August 1, 1951, authorizing the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to employ 
two additional clerical assistants, is hereby 
continued until January 31, 1953. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, will the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations state whether or not this reso- 
lution is supported by the unanimous 
vote of members of the committee on 
both sides of the aisle? 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is. It has been 
referred to the Republican leadership 
on the committee. 

Mr. CASE. And 
approval? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


it carries their 


RRS 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. McFARLAND: 

Address regarding military preparation 
and world conditions, delivered by Senator 
JOHNSON of Texas at Houston, Tex., on Octo- 
ber 23, 1951, at the convention of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of America, 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

Report prepared by him regarding enter- 
tainment of service personnel in Korea and 
Japan. ’ 
By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

Interview with him on the television pro- 
gram Meet the Press, on December 30, 1951, 
concerning conditions in the Far East. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

A statement prepared by him and various 
articles from a symposium in Academy maga- 
zine, regarding the proposed televising of the 
proceedings of Congress. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Address delivered by him on what the Re- 
publican Party stands for at the Pennsyl- 
vania Young Republicans’ Conference in 
Philadelphia, on November 3, 1951. 

News release of November 4, 1951, covering 
an address delivered by him to Young Re- 
publicans in Philadelphia on November 3, 
1951, regarding the fiscal policies of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Address delivered by him on the subject 
The True Understanding of National De- 
fense at the annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Republican Women, 
in the Forum, Harrisburg, Pa., on November 
12, 1951. 

Address delivered by him and broadcast 
from Station WCAU during the parade of 
the Twenty-eighth Division in Philadelphia, 
Pa., November 12, 1951. 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

Columbus Day address delivered by Frank 
J. V. Gimino, assistant supreme venerable, 
Order of Sons of Italy in America, at Omaha, 
Nebr., on October 14, 1951. 

By Mr. IVES: 

Address on the subject Forces Shaping the 
Business Future, delivered by Elliott V. Bell, 
editor and publisher of Business Week, at the 
general management conference, American 
Management Association, Hotel Biltmore, Los 
Angeles, Calif., January 14, 1952. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


By Mr. AIKEN: 

Editorials relating to the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, published in the Burlington (Vt.) Free 
Press on December 19, 20, and 21, 1951. 

Editorial entitled “Canada as a Partner,” 
published in the New York Times of January 
15, 1952. 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

Letter from Edward P. Morgan, Director of 
Enforcement of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, regarding price controls relating to cat- 
tle producers and processors, and cattle 
associations. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

Letter from Carl E. Fagerson, of Portland, 
Oreg., and one from Mrs. Lizzie J. Withing- 
ton, of Philadelphia, Pa, 

By Mr. CAIN: 

Article entitled “Can the Farms Be Social- 
ized in Washington?” written by Albert 
Gruber and published in the Public Service 
magazine. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Article entitled “Promotion of World 
Health Essential in Fight on Reds,” written 
by Dr. Howard A. Rusk, and published in the 
New York Times of January 13, 1952. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

Editorial entitled “We in the West Need 
Not Be Backward,” published in the Salt 
Lake Telegram of December 19, 1951, relat- 
ing to reclamation. 

By Mr. KEM: 

Articles relating to the Monsanto Chemical 
Co., one entitled “The First 50 Years,” by 
Edgar M. Queeny, the second entitled “The 
Next 50 Years,” by Charles Allen Thomas, 


THE PRICE OF EGGS—LETTER FROM MRS. 
FLOYD STEELE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a letter from 
Mrs. Floyd Steele, who lives in Edmunds, 
N. Dak., which is a reply to the re- 


marks made a few days ago by the - 


distinguished junior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosrey]. ‘The letter 
deals with the price of eggs. It shows 
that there must be a price of 40 cents 
a dozen to the farmer if farmers in the 
Middle West are to be enabled to produce 
eggs. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EDMUNDS, N. Dak., January 11, 1952. 
Senator Wm. LANGER, 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Dear Sir: Iam a housewife and have a flock 
of laying hens. I request that there be a 
price level put on eggs so that a person can 
at least break even on the feed. We buy lay- 
ing mash which is $5 to $6 a bag besides all 
the oats and at the price eggs are now we 
can not even buy our groceries out of them, 
This is our living in the winter months as 
we have no other income and I believe there 
should be a price of at least 40 cents a dozen 
and no higher than 60 cents a dozen to pro- 
tect the farmer from going in the hole on the 
feed. There are many others in the com- 
munity who raise chickens that feel if the 
price isn’t brought up it will be necessary 
to sell their chickens at a low price and go 
hungry. We have a family of 6 children and 
this is an urgent problem as the eggs depend 
on our eats such as necessary groceries for 
the household and sometimes even medicine 
for the children. I request something be 
done immediately. 

Mrs. FLoyp STEELE. 

P. S—We have been discussing this and 
someone suggested I write you on this mat- 
ter. Please answer my letter and let me 
know what can be done. 


January 15 


THE DECISIONS ON ASIA 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the body of the Recorp following these 
remarks an editorial entitled “The De- 
cisions on Asia,” which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News of January 15, 
1952, with reference to the resolution 
submitted by myself and 18 other Mem- 
bers of the Senate, calling upon the Pres- 
ident to make a full disclosure of the re- 
sults of his conferences with Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill and other offi- 
cials of the British Government. 

To quote briefly from the editorial: 

Only Congress can declare war. If another 
so-called police action is contemplated, Con- 
gress should be fully advised. As it is, the 
only information made public has been from 
French and British spokesmen. 


The editorial then goes on to approve 
our action in introducing the resolution 
I submitted and to point to the danger 
that we may become involved in the cur- 
rent action in French Indochina, 

Mr. President, if President Truman 
has reached any sort of agreement pro- 
viding for our involvement in armed 
conflict in defense of the French in 
Indochina, I think the American people 
will want to know about it, and I think 
they will want to have their representa- 
tives in Congress know about it and pass 
judgment. Furthermore, any such 
agreement, if there has been any such 
agreement, would fly directly in the face 
of the clear constitutional provision re- 
quiring advice and consent of two-thirds 
of the Senate with respect to any treaty. 
Surely any commitment involving the 
use of American Armed Forces and in- 
volving possible war must be considered 
to have the stature of a treaty. If the 
President has made any such agreement, 
therefore, it is null and void. It does 
not commit the United States of Amer- 
ica to any action unless and until he 
has received the advice and consent of 
two-thirds of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I submit that the peo- 
ple of America are entitled to have a 
say in the matter through their elected 
representatives before they are called 
upon to do battle in behalf of French 
imperial interests in distant Asia. Pres- 
ident Truman is fond of referring to 
what he calls a bipartisan foreign policy. 
It should be noted that no Republican 
Member of Congress, nor, so far as I 
know, any Democratic Member for that 
matter, has been allowed to participate 
in holding the conferences or making 
the agreements. It is hardly appropri- 
ate to refer to a bipartisan policy when 
Members of the opposition party have 
not been permitted to help frame that 
policy. It is hardly logical to expect 
support from Members of the opposition 
for a policy which they have had no 
hand in preparing. 

I hope the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee will assert its prerogative as 
a partner with the President in the con- 
duct of the foreign policy of the United 
States and will promptly take up Sen- 
ate Resolution 246 for consideration. 
I do not believe there is any more vital 
issue before Congress for consideration 
at this time. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE DECISIONS ON ASIA 


Seventeen Republican Senators have called 
upon President Truman to advise the Senate 
whether his meeting with Prime Minister 
Churchill resulted in any agreement placing 
an obligation on this country. The Sena- 
tors are well within their rights. 

It is unfortunate that they are attempting 
to make partisan capital out of the issue. 
But the President’s own unwarranted reti- 
cence invited such an attack, and the GOP- 
inspired resolution is pertinent, nonetheless. 

Only Congress can declare war. If an- 
other so-called police action is contem- 
plated, Congress should be fully advised. As 
it is, the only information made public has 
been from French and British spokesmen. 

French Gen. Alphonse-Pierre Juin an- 
nounced after his conference in Washington 
(following the Churchill meeting) that he 
was confident France would get American 
and British support if the Chinese Commu- 
nists attack in force in Indochina. He said 
he had not asked the United States to com- 
mit ground troops to Indochina, but wanted 
air and sea units. 

The war in Indochina is being waged in 
jungle, where air and sea power would not 
be particularly effective. Genéral Juin’s 
statement makes sense only when considered 
in connection with Anthony Eden’s speech 
last Friday. The British Foreign Secretary 
declared that new Chinese Communist ad- 
ventures in Indochina or elsewhere in South- 
east Asia, even on a volunteer basis, would 
be regarded by the United Nations as ag- 
gression and dealt with as such. 

These statements suggest that direct mili- 
tary action is contemplated against Red 
China itself, if a new front is opened any- 
where in Southeast Asia. Such a decision, 
if it has been made, would mean that our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, as well as the British 
Government, have come all the way around 
to the position taken by Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur months ago. ; 

If the present conflict is to be extended, 
the American people should be fully advised 
by their own Government, and not left to 
get the information piecemeal from foreign 
sources. The American stake in Korea is 
larger than that of any of our United Na- 
tions associates. Any important decisions 
having a bearing upon that situation will be 
of great concern to Americans. 

Red China’s intervention in Indochina 
would be another step in a broadening cam- 
paign to conquer all Asia. In that event, 
the Peiping regime might be brought to its 
senses by a coastal blockade and aerial bom- 
bardment of its supply bases. 

If anything like this is contemplated, it 
should be under military direction, free from 
all State Department shackles. We want no 
more “Koreas.’”’ And surely some of the 
bombing should be on the Manchurian side 
of the Yalu River, to relieve our forces on 
the Korean front from as much pressure as 
possible 

Finally, if the Reds extend the conflict, 
the Chinese Nationalist army should be al- 
lowed to return to the mainland to fight for 
the liberation of its own people, instead of 
being held in mothballs on Formosa. After 
all, this is an Asian war, which in the final 
analysis must be decided by the Asians 
themselves. 


CATASTROPHES IN COAL MINING 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Sen- 
ate for 5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Illinois may proceed. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Merely to make the 
record, I invite attention to the fact 
that on the 21st of December 1951, 
there was a mine explosion in the New 
Orient Mine No. 21, West Frankfort, II1., 
which took the lives of 119 miners. It 
was only in March of 1947 that there oc- 
curred a similar explosion at Centralia, 
Ill., which took the lives of 111 miners. 

Following every one of these disasters 

there is the usual aftermath. There are 
pathetic headlines and stories. There is 
the agony of bereavement for the widows 
and children. Then come the official 
statements, and visits by officials. Usu- 
ally it is attended by a collection of funds 
to assuage the difficulty which ensues. 
Something of an investigation is made 
at every level. There are usually some 
recriminations, and particularly in the 
political field. Then the whole business 
is finally swallowed up in the hurly 
burly, and that is the end of it. 
_ I think there are certain elementals 
involved in this question which the Con- 
gress must bearin mind. First, we must 
have coal. It is one of the indispen- 
sables in our economy. 

Secondly, coal mining is hard work. 
It is dirty work. Miners crouch in nar- 
row, cabined, and confined entries. I 
sometimes wonder why miners ever pur- 
sue mining as a calling. Certain it is 
that there is no lure, no incentive for 
young men to mine coal today, because 
it is the sort of occupation which I have 
described. 

Third, we must bear in mind that this 
occupation is dangerous. I live in a 
coal-mining area. I know something 
about falling rock and roofs caving in. 
I know something about electrical min- 
ing machinery and the danger of com- 
ing in contact with high-voltage lines. 

Then, of course, there is the ever- 
present problem of silicosis and dust. 
There are gassy mines. There is the 
problem of methane, a gas which cannot 
be tasted. The nostrils do not perceive 
its presence. It requires only a spark 
to ignite it, and suddenly there is a great 
catastrophe. 

The record proves the danger which 
attends the mining industry. I under- 
stand that in approximately a 40-year 
period, ending in 1950, there were 
roughly 73,000 men killed in the coal 
mines of the country. That is an aver- 
age of about 1,800 a year. In addition 
to those killed, there is the problem of the 
widows and orphans. Furthermore, at 
least an average of 50,000 are injured or 
crippled every year. So it becomes a 
really challenging national problem. 

Old miners probably are like old 
soldiers. They do not die; they just 
fade away, I suppose. Young men 
avoid mining. If the suggestion were 
made that we look to Europe to send in 
an influx of miners, I am sure that such 
a proposal would not find favor with a 
great many segments of thinking in this 
country. The problem which is before 
us is that of taking some action to allevi- 
ate the danger inherent in the mining 
industry. When I was a Member of the 
House, a bill on this subject was pending 
in that body. I fought shy of it for a 
while, because I did not want to see de- 
velop intrusions on the part of the Fed- 
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eral Government in this fiel!. However, 
I am not so sure but that, at long last, 
in view of the frequent recurrence of 
mine disasters, and tie ensuing death 
and agony, something must be done on 
the part of the Federal Government. 
There must be, I think, a conjunction of 
Federal and State interests. There 
must be Federal inspection, and a greater 
alertness on the part of organizations of 
men who operate the n.ines, as weil as 
a greater awareness on the part of man- 
agement. There is a bill pending on this 
subject at the present time. I allude to 
the latest disaster only to alert Members 
of the Senate to the fact that I appre- 
hend that some day soon an effort will be 
made to obtain action on legislation in 
this field. It is a real challenge. We 
cannot escape the imperative that coal 
is a “must” in the economy of America. 
There is a responsibility to make the 
coal-mining industry as safe as it is 
humanly possible to make it. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Sen- 
ate for 2 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania may 
proceed. 

Mr. MARTIN. I am very greatly in- 
terested in what the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois has stated relative to 
the dangers involved in coal mining. 
Personally I have heretofore objected to 
the Bureau of Mines of the Federal Gov- 
ernment interfering with the activities 
of the States, in this field. I have 
always felt that it was the duty of the 
States to regulate the operation of mines. 
My own State of Pennsylvania was the 
pioneer State in coal operation, both in 
soft and hard coal mining. Pennsyl- 
vania now mines 1,000,000 tons of coal 
a year without an accident. I think 
that is a result of the efficiency of the 
Department of Mines in Pennsylvania. 

In my lifetime I have been down in 
many mines. During the past 40 years 
I have been interested in safety. My 
military experience has taught me that 
safety of men is not only humanitarian 
but is economically sound. Heretofore 
I have opposed Federal legislation in 
this field. I really think the States 
should do this job. But if the States 
will not do it, I presume it will be nec- 
essary for the Federal Government to 
step in and take over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, may I 
have an extra minute? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to 
me? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The disaster in 1947 
was thrown into the political arena. It 
figured in political campaigns in sub- 
sequent years. Now we have the same 
criminations and recriminations. The 
subject always becomes something of a 
political football. I do not pretend to 
have the answer. However, the lives of 
some 250 miners have been sacrificed, 
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perhaps because our mining code was 
faulty. 

I am glad to know that a good job 
has been done in the great Keystone 
State of Pennsylvania. However, unless 
results can be shown elsewhere, perhaps 
the only answer is for disinterested Fed- 
eral inspectors, with abundant author- 
ity and power, to move in and see that 
the loss-of life is kept at an irreducible 
minimum. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I think 
we are all anxious to save lives and to 
avoid hardship and suffering. I think 
this is a job which can be done by the 
States. We have done it in Pennsyl- 
vania. However, when the bill to which 
reference has been made comes before 
us, I do not know that I shall object this 
time. Nevertheless, I feel that the States 
ought to assume that obligation. 


a ————— 


HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1976) to provide for home 
rule in the District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement of yester- 
day, the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Jounston] is entitled to the floor. 
The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, when the Senate recessed 
yesterday afternoon, I was about to read 
the editorial appearing in the Evening 
Star of July 27, 1951. At that time the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. HENDRICKSON] interrupted me and 
inserted at the close of my remarks the 
syndicated article of Mr. Thomas L. 
Stokes appearing in yesterday’s edition 
of the Evening Star. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. 
dent—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, ordinarily, when we in- 
sert something in the Recorp without 
critical observation we endorse its con- 
tents. I regret that the Senator from 
New Jersey has lent the credit and in- 
fluence of his endorsement as the co- 
author of this measure, and has seen fit 
to praise as “thought-provoking” the dis- 
tortion of this fellow Stokes and has 
given Stokes his blessing. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from South Carolina 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Jersey wanted to know whether I had 
read Mr. Stokes’ article. Of course, he 
ought to have known that I had been on 
the floor since the beginning of this 
debate and had not had the opportunity 
to acquaint myself with the mental per- 
ambulations of this colossal writer whom 
the Senator so richly decorates as one 
who authored this “thought-provoking” 
article. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from South Carolina 
yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to the 
Senator from New Jersey? 


Presi- 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I shall be very glad to yield at the close 
of what I have to say. 

Mr. President, to show how utterly 
lacking in factual matter, how utterly 
distorted and synthetic are the views of 
Stokes, and how utterly deceptive are 
his improper conclusions, I hope that 
every Senator will read the Stokes article 
and my fair comment upon his article. 
It is in pursuance of a systematic course 
of misrepresentation, of half truths, and 
of supercilious deductions. It takes a 
fellow like Stokes to perpetrate these de- 
ceptions upon an unsuspecting and non- 
discriminating public. What a pity it is 
to see lawyers, or at least members of 
the bar—for I am told there is a great 
distinction between a lawyer and a 
member of the bar—subscribe to lay 
distortions of a question which is strictly 
a legal one. I do not see how any real 
lawyer can agree with this great author- 
ity on the value of oaths, this great in- 
terpreter of constitutional truths, and 
this great exploiter of objective thought, 
Mr. Stokes. 

I must conclude that Mr. Stokes can 
read, for he is capable of doing some 
tangent writing. I would appreciate it, 
if the sponsor of his remarks, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. HENDRICKSON] will ask Mr. Stokes 
to reac clause 17, section 8, article I of 
the Constitution, and, if perchance, Mr. 
Stokes is unable to read it, then possibly 
his sponsor will read it for him. Then 
I shall ask someone to read and explain 
to Mr. Stokes the contents of my address 
here, and it might be well also to get 
some lawyer, or at least a member of the 
bar, to explain to Mr. Stokes the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, wherein the separated, 
cardinal principles of our form of gov- 
ernment are explored. It might do well 
for Mr. Stokes to be reminded of what 
Chief Justice Hughes has said in the 
Ryan and Schecter cases and in other 
cases to which I will make fuller refer- 
ence, 

If what the founding fathers estab- 
lished for us in the Constitution and 
which has been ratified by the people of 
all the 48 States is displeasing to Mr. 
Stokes, someone should advise him, if 
democracy is a myth in the District of 
Columbia, that the people who entrusted 
us with that charter have the right to 
change it, and dispel the existence of 
any myth. Mr. Stokes should be in- 
formed that Congress alone cannot 
change it. 

I wonder if Mr. Stokes has ever trou- 
bled himself to ascertain what impelled 
the founding fathers to vest in the Con- 
gress the exclusive right of legislation in 
all cases whatever in the District? I won- 
der if Mr. Stokes knows why the Conti- 
nental Congress, meeting in Philadel- 
phia, was compelled to adjourn and later 
reconvene at Princeton, N. J. If some- 
one will read my remarks of yesterday 
and today to Mr. Stokes the knowledge 
therein contained may afford some light 
for the pathways Mr. Stokes may here- 
after be called upon to tread. 

Generally, I would not consume the 
time of the Senate in discussing this kind 
of piece of tripe, issuing from the con- 
fusion and distortion that seems to so 
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generously abound in the mind of Mr. 
Stokes and others of his ilk, except for 
the fact that there are many good people 
who may not have the means at their 
disposal to ascertain the truth. Several 
years ago, Mr. Stokes received some sort 
of journalistic award, and, bless my soul, 
ever since then he has been totally and 
wholly incapable of clear thinking. His 
judgment and reasoning have become 
warped. 

His article is not an appeal to one’s 
mind or reason, but is an appeal to one’s 
prejudice and ignorance. I defy him or 
anyone speaking for him, or in a similar 
vein, to point to one thing which I have 
said here or will hereafter say, that seeks 
to cloud this issue with prejudice, dis- 
tortion, or strained processes of reason- 
ing. I want the parallels and the similes 
of fact and law which are drawn in my 
argument to be those which shall have an 
appeal to one’s mind and heart, rather 
than to any feeling of ill will. 

Mr. Stokes, in his article, classifies the 
Congress as “our local Kremlin” and he 
says that the Congress ought to tear 
down our own “iron curtain.” I reset 
these types of arguments; they do no 
credit to this fellow Stokes’ mentality. 
They do no credit to anyone’s sense of 
common decency. They reflect upon 
one’s sense of intellectual honesty and 
the integrity of one’s thought. A person 
who would indulge in such recklessness of 
thought, argument, and factual prostitu- 
tion has no higher conception of our 
constitutional safeguards and the pro- 
tective provisions of our Constitution 
than a fat, sleek sow has a proper regard 
for the significance of Christmas Day. 

Mr. Stokes gratuitiously brings in the 
racial question in his article. I have 
not and will not indulge in a discussion 
of that issue, for my argument and all 
the reasons supporting it show that such 
an issue has no bearing on the question 
of law involved. I am not here today to 
fan the flame of passion, to create ill 
will; nor do I wish the question of consti- 
tutional power vested in us to be dragged 
into the mire and effluvium of racial 
prejudices, I must leave these side issues 
to that great “liberal,” Mr. Stokes, 
whatever the word “liberal’’ may mean 
according to his method of thinking. My 
conception of liberality cannot be found 
in the narrow, self-seeking, and preju- 
dicial thinking of Mr. Stokes or any oth- 
ers who, in the hope of getting immediate 
action on this measure, are willing to do 
so at the sacrifice of deliberation, care, 
and analysis on our part. Such a basis 
of action certainly is founded upon a 
false premise. 

The question, as I wish to view it, is 
upon that high plane of the proper exer- 
cise of the constitutional power solely 
vested in us, the Congress, over whom- 
ever we must exercise that right of legis- 
lation here in the District. Mr. Stokes 
and no one else is honestly capable of as- 
cribing a different motive or purpose to 
my remarks. 

I repeat, in substance, I regret that the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICK= 
son] feels it encumbent upon himself 
to endorse the neurotic mental explosions 
of Mr. Stokes’ sordid mind, 
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Mr. Stokes makes an unfair and en- 
tirely uncalled-for reference to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the District of 
Columbia Committee of the House and 
to the constituency represented by that 
chairman, which also forms a part of 
my own constituency. Representative 
McMILLan tequires no defense of his rec- 
ord from me for performing his consti- 
tutional duties in the manner he deems 
proper. In passing, I should like to say, 
however, that I wish him and his able 
associates in the House of Represent- 
atives more power to withstand these 
unjust criticisms. Let them be unshak- 
able in their determination to perform 
their constitutional duties in a truly 
constitutional manner. Nowhere or at 
no time have I ever heard or read any- 
thing, except what Mr. Stokes said yes- 
terday, to indicate that Mr. McMILLAN 
does not believe in democracy for the 
National Capital. He certainly believes, 
and has demonstrated by his own action 
that he believes, in following the Consti- 
tution of the United States insofar as the 
government of the District of Columbia 
is concerned, Mr. Stokes to the contrary 
notwithstanding. > 

It was wholly unnecessary and gra- 
tuitous on Mr. Stokes’ part to make an 
uncomplimentary comparison between 
the people of the District and the con- 
stituency represented by Mr. MCMILLAN 
and myself. I have already paid my 


humble tribute to the high order of in- 
telligence and citizenship here. The only 
discomforting fact about the sponsors 
of this measure locally and in this body, 
or elsewhere, which really disconcerts 


me is that they cannot by any stretch 
of the imagination analyze the pending 
bill, analyze the pertinent constitutional 
provisions, analyze the Court’s decisions, 
and then reach a fair-minded conclu- 
sion that this bill will clothe the people 
of the District of Columbia with home 
rule, suffrage, or the right of self-govern- 
ment. That detraction from an other- 
wise elegant mentality certainly gives a 
measure of suspicion to motives. It is 
admitted on all sides that regardless of 
whatever we may do here, nonetheless 
the Congress, by the Constitution, still 
holds the G-string reins on every right 
that this bill may attempt to confer upon 
the people here. 

I have given Mr. Stokes a great deal 
more attention than his temporary 
smoke screen deserves. I have done this 
simply because the Senator from New 
Jersey injected into my speech the ob- 
servations of this mental renegade. It 
makes me sad to see the Senator place 
the stamp of his approval upon what 
Mr. Stokes has so unwisely said. Mr. 
Stokes’ literary gyrations and his in- 
tellectual pole-vaultings in the case of a 
shortage of paper may lead tu some cur- 
tailment of pinkish considerations of 
solemn constitutional provisions. 

Despite my obtuse observations with 
respect to the particular editorial writer 
of the Washington Post who seems to be 
obsessed with some unexplainable mania 
that the people of the District of Colum- 
bia will have reached their millennium 
should this bill become law, I want to 
pay a word of tribute to Mr. Thomas 
Winship who did a splendid job of ob- 
jective reporting in the article which 
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appears in today’s issue of the Washing- 
ton Post. I am sure that my friends 
there, Mr. Meyer, Mr. Graham, and 
many others, will not let this word of 
praise become a kiss of death for Mr. 
Winship. 

The Washington Post has one of the 
most wonderful printing plants in the 
United States. It has the most modern 
printing machinery; it has an able staff 
of writers, composers, and mechanics. I 
I have never subscribed to the ugly side 
remarks I have heard around this city 
that the Post was fast becoming the 
Washington edition of the Daily Worker. 
The Post, under Mr. Meyer and Mr. 
Graham and its other directors, has an 
opportunity to render an unexcelled 
service to the good people here; and I 
regret its tangential editorial views on 
this hypocritical measure. The editorial 
writer there should read the RecorD and 
should discern for himself that the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] has 
said that there can be no real home rule 
in the District of Columbia in the absence 
of a constitutional amendment. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EL- 
LENDER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from South Carolina yield to the Sena- 
tor from Washington? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield for a question. 

Mr. CAIN. The distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina was quoted in the 
press last night as having said during 
his observations yesterday that the pend- 
ing bill would not in fact extend home- 
rule authority to the District of Colum- 
bia. If the Senator from South Caro- 
lina was correctly quoted, I wonder 
whether he will express himself further 
on that question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
shall discuss that in the course of my 
argument, as I proceed. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
take that position for the simple reason 
that the effect of the bill would be simi- 
lar to the effect of giving a child a stick 
of candy and then saying to him, “I 
will take it away from you.” In other 
words, this bill would say, in effect, to 
the people of the District of Columbia, 
“You can pass a law, but we will take 
it away from you if we want to.” 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from South 
Carolina says, in other words, that the 
bill says one thing, but it will actually 
result in the doing of something else, 
Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 

Mr, CAIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
The bill shows that; it says that the 
Congress can repeal such a law, that it 
will not become a law for 60 days, and 
so forth. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from South 
Carolina will discuss in some detail this 
aspect of the question later in the course 
of his remarks, will he? 

- Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
will, 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, before I read the edi- 
torial of the Evening Star, I want to 
refer to another gross misconception 
contained in yesterday's editorial in the 
Post. In the hearings on similar bills 
we have seen Representatives and others 
who ought to know better say that the 
great Madison promised the people of 
the District local suffrage—a local legis- 
lature—and that he did so in Federalist 
Paper No. 43. Let me read Federalist 
Paper No. 43. It is short, and is as 
follows: 

FEDERALIST PAPER No. 43 
(Issued between January 22 and 25, 1758) 

The indispensable necessity of complete 
authority at the seat of government, carries 
its own evidence with it. It is a power exer- 
cised by every legislature of the Union, I 
might say of the world, by virtue of its gen- 
eral supremacy. Without it, not only the 
Public authority might be insulted and its 
proceedings interrupted with impunity; but 
a dependence of the members of the general 
government on the State comprehending the 
seat of the government, for protection in the 
exercise of their duty, might bring on the 
national councils an imputation of awe or 
influence, equally dishonorable to the gov- 
ernment and dissatisfactory to the other 
members of the confederacy. This consid- 
eration has the more weight, as the gradual 
accumulation of public improvements at the 
stationary residence of the government 
would be both too great a public pledge to 
be left in the hands of a single State, and 
would create so many obstacles to a removal 
of the government, as still further to abridge 
its necessary independence. The extent of 
this Federal District is sufficiently circum- 
scribed to satisfy every jealousy of an oppo- 
site nature. And as it is to be appropriated 
to this use with the consent of the State 
ceding it; as the State will no doubt provide 
in the compact for the rights and the con- 
sent of the citizens inhabiting it; as the 
inhabitants will find sufficient inducements 
of interest to becoming willing parties to the 
cession; as they will have had their voice in 
the election of the government which is to 
exercise authority over them; as a municipal 
legislature for local purposes, derived from 
their own suffrages, will of course be allowed 
them; and as the authority of the legislature 
of the State, and of the inhabitants of the 
ceded part of it, to concur in the cession, will 
be derived from the whole people of the State, 
in their adoption of the Constitution, every 
imaginable objection seems to be obviated. 

THE FPEDERALISTS, 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
JOHN Jay, 

JAMES MADISON. 


The isolated clause in Madison’s Fed- 
eralist No. 43 is as follows: 

As a municipal legislature for local pur- 
poses, derived from their own suffrages, will 
of course be allowed them. 


This isolated dependent clause, taken 
wholly out of context, lends a measure 
of color to the contention that Madison 
would favor a local legislature resulting 
from the suffrage of the people of the 
District. An analysis of the statement 
in its entirety reveals nothing of the 
kind. The Federalist papers were pre- 
pared by Hamilton, Jay, and Madison; 
they were, on the whole, mainly inter- 
pretative and argumentative of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, and they 
were prepared primarily to persuade the 
people of the State of New York to adopt 
the Constitution. Federalist No. 43 ap- 
peared in the Independent Journal of 
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New York sometime between January 
22, 1788, and January 25, 1788, because 
Federalist No. 42 is dated January 22, 
1788, and Federalist No. 44 is dated Janu- 
ary 25,1788. John Jay, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, and James Madison carried on a 
determined campaign in the State of New 
York to induce the people of that State 
to ratify the proposed Constitution, 
adopted by the Constitutional Conven- 
tion on September 17, 1787. 

Before Madison made the above- 
quoted statement, five States had already 
adopted the Constitution; namely, Dela- 
ware, December 7, 1787; Pennsylvania, 
December 12, 1787; New Jersey, Decem- 
ber 18, 1787; Georgia, January 2, i788; 
Connecticut, January 9, 1788. 

This left only four States necessary to 
ratify the Constitution in order to make 
it a binding document. New York was 
the eleventh State to ratify the Consti- 
tution; it had become an instrument of 
government before New York State had 
even adopted it. 

Mr. James Madison, one of the most 
distinguished of the founding fathers, 
was a member of the first four Con- 
gresses of the United States, that is, from 
1789 to 1797. He later became a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly of Virginia 
from Orange, Va. 

On May 2, 1801, Mr. Madison became 
Secretary of State, and he served until 
March 4, 1809. This same Mr. Madison 
became President of the United States 
on March 4, 1809, and served until March 
4, 1817. Here we find a man serving his 
Federal Government for 24 years. I ask 
those who would seek to make Mr. Madi- 
son guilty of failing to keep a pledge, 
What did he do in 24 years of public life 
to carry out that pledge? 

ANALYSIS OF MADISON’S ALLEGED PROMISE 


Madison’s views found in an isolated 
clause, taken entirely out of context, are 
used by the proponents of S. 1976 as an 
argument for it. Here is a fragment of 
a sentence containing five dependent 
clauses, and one of those dependent 
clauses seems to cause great repressions 
of conscience, mental pain, and continu- 
ing anguish to the proponents of this 
so-called “home rule.” On this depend- 
ent clause they wish to rest a premise 
for a local legislative council, assembly, 
or some other legislative body. 

I ask the proponents of this measure 
to point out a single statement made by 
Madison at any time during the 8 years 
he was a Representative in Congress from 
Virginia—in the First through the 
Fourth Congresses—or at any time dur- 
ing the 8 years he was Secretary of 
State—1801 to 1809—or at any time 
when he was President of the United 
States, for 8 years, that he considered he 
had made a solemn pledge, promise, or 
undertaking to the people at the seat of 
the Government that they would have a 
locally elected legislature. 

We may as well take time out now to 
explode and dissipate the great myth 
attributed to James Madison. It may 
set some of our historians on the right 
path, and it may also clarify our own 
thinking on the subject. The fact of 
the matter is that New York State, on 
July 26, 1788, became the eleventh State 
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to ratify the Constitution of the United 
States. By that time, the Constitution 
had already become a reality. The in- 
ducement which Madison gave to the 
people of New York, alone, some time be- 
tween January 22 and 25, 1788, certainly 
had no bearing on the States of Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Georgia, 
and Connecticut, which had adopted the 
Constitution prior to the time he may 
have made it. Moreover, history does 
not record that Madison’s statement had 
the slightest effect on the people of New 
York State. Why, then, should it sway 
us because of our deep reverence for 
Madison? 

On July 2, 1788, the President of the 
Continental Congress announced that 10 
States had adopted the Constitution, and 
it was not until 24 days after that date 
that the State of New York adopted it. 
The States which ratified the Constitu- 
tion after Madison made his statement 
were Massachusetts, February 7, 1788; 
Maryland, April 26, 1788; South Caro- 
lina, May 23, 1788; New Hampshire, June 
21, 1788; Virginia, June 25, 1788; New 
York, July 26, 1788; North Carolina, No- 
vember 21, 1789; Rhode Island, May 29, 
1790. 

Is there anyone to come forward and 
say that Madison’s statement was known 
to the people of these States, other than 
New York, or that it had the slightest 
effect upon them? No; noone can make 
that pretense, because, if it were so, the 
lar -uage of the pertinent clause of the 
Constitution would have been modified 
a long time ago. 

A review of the real facts shows that 
the Constitution had become an accepted 
instrument of Government even before 
the State of New York ratified it on July 
26, 1788. 

A careful analysis of the entire para- 
graph in Madison’s The Federalist No. 
43 in nowise supports the contention 
of the proponents of the present bill. 
The first sentence in that paragraph is: 

Madison said further: 

The indispensable necessity of complete 


authority at the seat of government, carries 
its own evidence with it. 


Certainly this statement needs no au- 
thority to prove itself. It is axiomatic, 
and no proof of its indispensable neces- 
sity is required. 

The Madison statement continues: 

It is a power exercised by every legislature 
of the Union, * * * by virtue of its 
general supremacy. 


This is true because the legislature of 
a sovereign State is supreme within the 
confines of the Federal Constitution. 

Continuing, Madison said: 

This consideration has the more weight, 
as the gradual accumulation of public im- 
provements at the stationary residence of 
the Government would be both too great a 


public pledge to be left in the hands of a 
single State. 


This is an additional reason for giving 
the Congress exclusive legislative power 
over the District. 

The Federalist further says—and this 
is the sentence in which there is the de- 
pendent clause which the proponents 
argue is the foundation stone guarantee- 
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ing local legislative suffrage to the peo- 
ple of the District— 


And as it is to be appropriated to this use 
with the consent of the State ceding it— 


This is true by reason of the fact that 
Virginia and Maryland did pass acts of 
cession which the Congress accepted by 
its act. 

Madison said further: 

As the State will no doubt provide in the 


compact for the rights and the consent of 
the citizens inhabiting it. 


In this respect Madison’s argument 
was quite untrue in large measure. The 
acts of cession made no such provision, 
and to that extent Madison’s argument 
was untrue—true in that the people in 
the ceded territory had representatives 
of their own choosing in the Legislatures 
of Virginia and Maryland, who presum- 
ably did participate in the formation of 
the compact—the acts of cession, 

I am acquainted with the trite saying 
that there is a quotation from the Bible, 
“There is no God.” This dependent 
statement taken out of context is no as- 
sertion that the Bible refutes the exist- 
ence of God, for in the preceding clause 
the thought expressed is, ‘‘A fool in his 
heart says there is no God.” 

Let the proponents of this measure 
show where Madison once raised his 
voice or lifted his hand during his 8 years 
of service in the House of Representa- 
tives, during the 8 years as Secretary of 
State, or during the later 8 years of his 
terms of office as President of the United 
States, wherein he asserted that he had 
made a pledge that ought to be kept or 
that a wrong had been perpetrated upon 
the original landowners in the district. 
He had ample opportunity to raise his 
voice when two acts of Congress were 
passed affecting the District of Colum- 
bia, the act of May 4, 1812, and the act 
of July 1, 1812. The latter provided for 
the appointment of a board of commis- 
sioners Or levy court to be appointed by 
him, President Madison, to do the very 
things set forth in sections 34, 35, 36, 37, 
and 38 of that act. Did he importune 
Congress to provide for a local legisla- 
ture at any time when he was a Member 
of the Congress, when he was Secretary 
of State, or President of the United 
States? If the pledge is so sacred and 
so fundamental, cannot one imagine 
that it would have caused a great pang 
of conscience to Mr. Madison himself? 
I have found no reference—and I would 
welcome one—where Madison extolled 
the virtue of his promise or belabored 
his soul to carry out his so-called pledge, 
Certainly if he considered his pledge 
worth anything, he was nearer the date 
of the promise than we are, and the mil- 
lions in the States coming into the Union 
since 1789 not then bound by it, but who 
are now bound by it, would not have 
been affected. The time to carry out his 
pledge and treat the situation was im- 
mediately after its creation rather than 
at a later date. We certainly owe some- 
thing to the millions in the five States 
which adopted the Constitution prior to 
Madison’s statement and to the millions 
later coming into the Union, after New 
York’s ratification. The very reasons 
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expounded by Madison in other parts of 
the Federalist No. 43, focused the im- 
portance of the exclusiveness of the leg- 
islative power in the District in the 
Congress. 

Since Madison did not make any effort 
on his own.account that we are told 
about, certainly we have a right to as- 
sume that what he said to the people of 
New York, who waited so long to ap- 
prove the Constitution, was purely argu- 
mentative. Otherwise, we shall have to 
charge him with an act of gross bad 
faith. This I would hesitate to do. A 
rightful meaning, as I take it from read- 
ing the entire Federalist argument, is 
that the people who would wish to re- 
main here would have sufficient induce- 
ments so to do, and that the “indispen- 
sable necessity of complete authority 
over the seat of the Government carries 
its own evidence with it,” as Madison ad- 
mitted it did. The public authority, our 
proceedings, might be insulted or in- 
terrupted with impunity. Our de- 
pendence should not be upon the mem- 
bers of a general State government nor 
any local government, nor by virtue of 
any congregation of people within and 
at the seat of the government. As Mad- 
ison would say, this “might bring on the 
national councils an imputation of awe 
or influence, equally dishonorable and 
dissatisfactory.” 

More important still, as Madison has 
said, is this true: 


As the Central Government grows, as there 
is a gradual accumulation of public im- 
provements at the stationary residence of 


Government, nothing should take place 
which would abridge the necessary inde- 
pendence of the central government. 


The people in that part of the District 
ceded from the State of Virginia became 
dissatisfied and went back to the mother 
State. Those from the State of Mary- 
land were satisfied and remained here. 
I very much fear that any argument is 
unduly strained and is wanting in sub- 
stance which would build its foundation 
on the isolated clause of Madison, wholly 
dependent for its true meaning upon an 
explanation and an understanding of 
the entire context of that statement. 
He could very well have stopped after 
the first sentence, for his answer is con- 
tained in that first sentence: 

The indispensable necessity of complete 
authority at the seat of government, carries 
its own evidence with it. 


That is a complete statement, a com- 
plete sentence. It has no dependent 
clause, as has the isolated statement on 
which we are asked to hang our judg- 
ment on the necessity for local suffrage 
in the delayed execution of an unkept 
pledge on the part of one of our distin- 
guished founding fathers, James Madi- 
son, whose wise arguments and works 
will ever be a monument to him and will 
endure through the ages as the distin- 
guishment of a man of great morals, un- 
bounded intellectuality, and fervent pa- 

_ triotism. 

The simple, unvarnished truth is that 
Madison was making an argument, not 
creating a pledge, not making an ir- 
revocable promise. He was merely giv- 
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ing an explanation, and then only to 
the people of New York State. He was 
saying that wherever the District might 
be established as a seat of the Federal 
Government, the people in that District 
through their spokesman would consent 
to the Congress exercising exclusive 
legislation in all cases whatsoever. That 
is in fact what actually happened. No 
one can say with any measure of cer- 
tainty that Madison’s argument was per- 
suasive even to the people of New York. 
No pretense is made that the States 
which ratified the Constitution after he 
made his statement did so upon the 
premise that Madison spoke with au- 
thority in making such a dependent, in- 
secure promise. No one makes any pre- 
tense that the four States which rati- 
fied the Constitution, making it a com- 
pleted document, did so by reason of 
Madison’s statement. No pretense is 
made that 35 States coming into the 
Union after the isolated statement by 
Madison accepted the Constitution with 
the understanding that the language in 
the Constitution, clause 17, section 8, 
article 1, means something different 
from what it in fact says it means, 
namely, that Congress is to exercise ex- 
clusive legislative authority over the 
District. 

That is the historical truth. I shall 
not be swayed nor permit my reason to 
be distorted to a point where I feel it 
is my constitutional duty to give mean- 
ing to the language used in the Consti- 
tution in order to keep pace or faith with 
an argument of Madison. Madison him- 
self did not consider his argument a 
sacred pledge or inviolable promise. If 
he did, he did nothing, so far as I am 
advised, to execute it. If he did nothing, 
then history will not condemn me if I 
do nothing. No; no. Madison’s argu- 
ment constitutes a very weak founda- 
tion on which to build a superstructure 
for a local government possessing any 
vestige of real legislative power. 

I have read with some astonishment 
that Senators and Representatives have 
lifted Madison’s dependent clause en- 
tirely out of context and during some 
of the hearings have laid great stress 
on its importance as a pledge falling 
upon us to keep in Madison’s name. In 
the testimony and memorandums con- 
tained in the hearings, witnesses who 
should know better harp upon it as a 
promise by the great Madison that we 
here and now, more than 75 Congresses 
afterward, are in honor bound to keep. 

No person here or elsewhere can suc- 
cessfully disprove the facts as I have 
given them. Therefore, let us he 
through, now and forevermore, with the 
unsubstantiated assertion that a burden 
rests upon us to prove an allegation 
made in Madison’s argument, made by 
him solely for the consumption of the 
undecided and wavering constituency in 
New York prior to their adoption of the 
Constitution. The language of clause 
17, section ‘8, article 1 of the Constitu- 
tion shall remain as it is until the peo- 
ple who trusted us with it shall them- 
selves revise it. 

At this time I should like to read an 
editorial entitled “Voting Is Not the 
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Issue,” published in the Evening Star, 
of Washington, D. C., on Friday, July 
27, 1951: 


VoTinGc Is Nor THE IssvuE 


Senator NEELY and some of his colleagues 
are not being quite honest with themselves 
or with anybody else when they identify the 
right to vote as the cardinal issue at stake 
in the current debate over home rule for 
the District of Columbia. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. CASE. Of course, the Senator in 
reading this editorial from the Star is 
not implying that he feels that the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELy] is 
not honest, is he? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
shall go into that and explain it. 

Mr. CASE. I am sure the Senator 
would not wish to leave the impression 
that he approves of any such criticism 
of the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
This is an editorial viewpoint. I shall 
explain that. I am glad the Senator 
has called attention to it. 

I continue to read from the editorial: 


Their reasons for attempting to do so, how- 
ever, are quite obvious. If they can establish 
the theory, by reiteration, that opposition to 
home rule is based on opposition to the 
right to vote, they accomplish two things: 
They adorn themselves as flaming angels, 
come to set the people free; they consign 
those who disagree with them to that op- 
probrium reserved for the Tories of 1776, 
detractors of George Washington, and 
traitors to the traditions of a free people. 

But this does not mean that they are right. 
The vote they are talking about is a vote for 
the members of a city council and the mem- 
bers of a board of education. 

The vote they are not talking about is the 
vote for the President of the United States, 
who would appoint a mayor to run the city 
council; and the vote for representatives of 
our own choosing in the Congress of the 
United States, which exercises supreme legis- 
lative authority, under the Constitution, over 
the District of Columbia—in other words, the 
vote enjoyed by other American citizens in 
the Government of their country. 

There are a good many people in Washing- 
ton who want the sort of vote that Senator 
NEELY is talking about, and Congress may 
give it to them—or, more accurately, give it 
back. For we have had that. But if Sena- 
tor NEELY or anybody else believes that this 
would for one moment satisfy the aspirations 
of Washingtonians to the only vote that 
counts—a vote in one’s Government—they 
have forgutten the lessons of history in 
Washington and everywhere else. 

We have had various forms of home rule 
in Washington, two of them not unlike the 
version most recently cooked up for the 
Senate District Committee. The Federal 
Government has been here a little over 150 
years. For about half that time there was 
home rule in the District of Columbia. Dur- 
ing these years of home rule the city went 
into virtual bankruptcy at least twice. After 
more than 70 years under home rule the 
development of Washington as a Capital was 
so retarded that it became the laughing 
stock of the civilized world. It was only 
when Congress returned to the original con- 
cept of Washington as the Federal City that 
its real development as the American Capital 
took place. 

Why should anybody familiar with the 
history of Washington want to embrace, with 
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all the enthusiasm of a convert to something 
new, a scheme that has been tried and which 
ended in failure? Why are we being urged 
to turn back the pages of history and begin 
another demonstration of the futility of 
home rule? 

The right to vote—even the play-acting 
sort of voting promised under home rule— 
is not the issue in this debate. 

The real issue involves a concept of Wash- 
ington as the Capital of the United States, 
a concept which has made Washington a 
symbol, not yet complete or perfected, but 
a symbol of America in which all citizens 
can take pride. This was the concept which 
guided the founders in the design of an 
American Capital that was called, in that 
day, visionary and impossible of realization. 
For many years after the national Govern- 
ment came to Washington that concept was 
abandoned as a pipe dream, and the citizens 
of Washington were left pretty much to 
their own devices by an uninterested Con- 
gress, willing enough to let them plug along 
under various patterns of home rule. 

By 1835 the city of Washington was head 
over heels in debt. The Senate District 
Committee made an investigation which 
found “the city is involved in recurring ob- 
ligations, from which it is utterly impossible 
that it can be relieved by any means within 
its own control or by any exertions which 
it may make, unaided by congressional 
legislation.” 

And then Senator Southard, chairman of 
the committee, got down to the issue: 

“In the investigation of the subject com- 
mitted to them, and of the relief to be 
proposed, the committee has been unable to 
separate the interests of the District from 
the interests of the United States. They re- 
gard it as the child of the Union—as the 
creation of the Union for its own purposes. 
The design of the Constitution and its 
founders was to create a residence for the 
Government, where they should have abso- 
lute and unlimited control, which should 
be regulated and governed by them without 
the interference of partial interests in the 
States, which should be built up and sus- 
tained by their authority and resources, not 
dependent upon the will or resources of any 
State or local interest. If this had not been 
the design a temporary or permanent seat of 
Government would have been selected in 
some populous city or some territory subject 
to State jurisdiction. And if this was the 
design, it is not easy to comprehend either 
the principle which would prevent the Gov- 
ernment from a liberal appropriation of 
national resources to accomplish the object 
or the policy which would confine the city 
to the means possessed by its inhabitants for 
its improvement.” 

There was temporary, but only temporary 
relief as a result of the Southard report. 
Virginians, enjoying the blessings of the 
vote under “home rule,” became so restive, 
so vocal, and so belligerent in demanding the 
right to a real vote that a visionless Congress 
disposed of their protests by receding to them 
about a third of the original area laid out 
as the Capital, south of the Potomac. The 
Virginians regained their vote—the only vote 
that counts—but Congress, losing sight of 
the grand concept of the Federal City of the 
future, made a great error in reducing its 
area. 

As the result of continuing dissatisfaction 
among residents of the District, Congress ap- 
proved, in 1871, a territorial form of govern- 
ment. It is interesting that the new “com- 
promise” home-rule proposal, now before the 
Senate District Committee, follows the out- 
lines of a territorial government. The Ter- 
ritorial government of 1871 lasted less than 4 
years and ended in bankruptcy. 

A Joint Select Committee of Congress, ap- 
pointed to view the remains of home rule 
in 1874 and to recommend ways of avoiding 
such future tragedies, made a report (S, 
Rept. 479, 43d Cong., 2d sess.) pleading with 
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Congress to return to the original concept 
of the Federal City. Said the report: 

“It is believed that the purpose for which 
this District was acquir d will be best accom- 
plished and the interests of all connected 
with its growth, prosperity, and destiny best 
subserved by the direct exercise by Congress 
of the authority devolved upon it. While 
the primary and paramcunt obligation and 
duty is and will be the National Capital, it 
may not be overlooked or forgotten that the 
Capital is the residence of many tens of 
thousands of American citizens * * * 
and that, independent of any conflicting in- 
terest or authority * * * a unity of in- 
terest must be assumed, and, it is believed, 
may be credited to exist, in that the general 
welfare would seem to be included in the 
proper development of the design of the Cap- 
ital City * * * spacious and grand in 
design, dedicated to the sacred uses of a Na- 
tional Capital, onerous and even intolerable 
as a charge upon private property, the provi- 
sion for supervision and all suitable improve- 
ments and decoratious obviously, properly, 
and imperatively devolves upon Congress, 
and it will, as it respects the character of 
its jurisdiction and the dignity of its trust, 
exercise a jealous care over it. The acquisi- 
tion of the District, conceived in a supposed 
public necessity, suggested by a humiliating 
experience of the Congress of the Confed- 
eracy, its wisdom affirmed by kindred events 
in our recent history, should, it is submitted, 
be maintained intact by the body in which 
the Congress invested the exclusive power.” 

Congress abandoned home rule and set up 
the present commission form of government. 

Now, after nearly 80 years which mark the 
second phase of the Capital’s development, 
years in which Washington has become 
known around the world as the beautiful city 
it is today, the old proposition of home rule 
is being advanced once more. 

We must not forget that the No. 1 objec- 
tive of home rule, as stated in the original 
reports on the measure, is to relieve Con- 
gress of some of the burdensome tasks of Dis- 
trict government. The vote for Washington, 
limited as it is, is merely a secondary objec- 
tive. Congress has been complaining about 
the burden of local government since it first 
moved to Washington. It could delegate 
more of its powers than it has chosen to do 
to the Commissioners. But there is little 
reason to believe that home rule is the cor- 
rect answer. The probable result of home 
rule would be a repetition of history. 

Congress, relieved by a dubious delegation 
of its powers and thus evading its direct 
responsibility for government of the Amer- 
ican capital, would lose interest in its de- 
velopment. Such trends as the proposals to 
solve temporary space difficulties by shifting 
thousands of Government personnel to other 
cities, instead of providing for them at the 
seat of Government through a continued 
program of development, will be encouraged. 

During the years of home rule in Wash- 
ington the disposition of Congress was to 
become interested and to intervene in local 
affairs only under the pressure of national 
political considerations, not the pressure of 
local sentiment. The idea of a working part- 
nership between Congress and the local com- 
munity, serving the needs of both, would be 
apt to suffer and with it the original concept 
of Washington as the Federal City. 

The present bill contains a formula on 
fiscal relations which is fair enough—a pre- 
cise measurement of the cost of services 
rendered, plus a Federal appropriation of 
20 cents for every dollar of local revenue 
spent. But it is not realistic to believe that 
Congress will appropriate upward of $25,- 
000,000 a year for a city council to spend 
as it wills when there is constant debate 
now over the expenditure of less than half 
that much in an appropriation bill, every 
cent of which is approved by Congress. In- 
evitably, under home rule, the people of 
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Washington would be faced with expendi- 
tures that would tax their resources beyond 
anything so far experienced; or they would 
refuse to meet the bill and the city’s develop- 
ment would suffer in consequence. 

Senator NEELy and his colleagues insist 
they favor a vote in Congress and for Presi- 
dent, by the people of Washington, and 
that home rule is merely the first step to- 
ward this desirable national representation. 
But we have already taken that step. When 
it was found that it was leading nowhere, 
it was abandoned. Why should it be taken 
again? 

It will require the good will and the ener- 
getic leadership of men like Senator NEELY 
to put through a resolution in Congress for 
a constitutional amendment giving to Con- 
gress the power it now lacks to confer upon 
Washington residents the right of represen- 
tation in their National Government—the 
government of Washington. But, if approved 
by Congress, it would be approved by the 
people of this country; and if Senator NEELY 
and his colleagues had spent half the time 
working for a constitutional amendment 
that they spend on trying to reinstitute an 
unworkable system of home rule in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, the constitutional amendment 
would, by now, be on its way to ratification. 


Mr. President, on the eve of this de- 
bate, in the Sunday issue of the Star of 
January 13, 1952, we find the editor of 
this great newspaper again reminding us 
of the uncertainties and pitfalls we face 
should this makeshift of a proposed so- 
called home-rule bill become law. Mr. 
President, this editorial is from that 
newspaper, published here in the Nation’s 
Capital, which has for many, many years 
carried on the campaign for that truer 
type of franchise and broader measure 
of self-government which can only obtain 
in the District by virtue of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution and which 
would afford the District of Columbia a 
proportionate representation in the Con- 
gress. If we would wish to rightly in- 
form ourselves on this measure, we might 
do well to study the editorials of this 
newspaper—the Evening Star—and de- 
termine for ourselves in some measure 
our constitutional duty with respect to 
this makeshift bill. The editorial in the 
Sunday Star reads: 


HOME RULE AND THE SENATE 


The version of home rule for the District 
of Columbia that comes before the Senate 
tomorrow is correctly described as a com- 
promise evolved from a number of previous 
proposals. 

It has at least four distinguishing charac- 
teristics: 

1, It provides for an elected city council of 
15 members, 3 from each of 5 wards. To 
this council Congress delegates its powers of 
legislation affecting the District of Columbia 
alone. The council will levy, collect, and 
spend taxes, including an authorized Federal 
sum of upward of $25,000,000 a year. It will 
make all necessary laws and regulations for 
the government of the city, without refer- 
ence to Congress. Congress reserves its pow- 
ers to enact local legislation of its own, in- 
cluding the repeal or amendment of any leg- 
islation passed by the council. 

2. The head man in local government will 
be a Mayor, appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. He may veto legislation approved by 
the council. The council may override his 
veto by a vote of two-thirds—10—of its 
members. . 

3. The reorganization of the District gov- 
ernment itself, hitherto a part of the home- 
rule bills, is omitted from this bill. Reor- 
ganization will be left to the city council. 
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4. For the second time within the history 
of the District, people of Washington will 
elect a nonvoting Delegate to the House. 

The bill contains numerous other provi- 
sions found in other home-rule versions, 
The Board of Education would be elected. 
Money can be borrowed through bond issues, 
when approved by a referendum vote. Dual 
voting is permitted, with the novel qualifi- 
cation that District residents who retain 
their voting rights in the States can vote 
here unless they have voted in a municipal 
election back home within the past 2 years. 
The bill includes the fiscal relations formula 
of some other bills, providing a fixed ratio 
between the Federal appropriation and local 
revenue—a sound provision, if Congress 
could be expected to stick to it. 

The term “home rule” has a fetching ring 
to it. As far as the principle is concerned, 
about the same number of people are for it 
as are publicly against sin. The Star hopes 
that the Senators, in debating the bill, will 
take it for granted that Washingtonians, like 
any other group of self-respecting Ameri- 
cans, want to vote, favor representative gov- 
ernment and genuinely believe in the rights 
of citizens as set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution. Tak- 
ing these things for granted, the Senators 
will avoid confusing such sentiments with 
the terms of the bill under consideration, 
and they may understand why there are 
many people in Washington who are opposed 
to it. They will be more constructive in 
their consideration of the measure if they 
study carefully the full implications of the 
delegation of legislative authority which 
Congress is to make. This is probably the 
most noteworthy provision of the pending 
bill, and it goes f.r beyond what has up to 
this time been proposed. 

The Star does not believe the bill will work 
to the best interests of the people who live 


here, or the concept of Washington as the 
Federal City. The intent of the bill is not 
to confer worth-while voting rights or voting 
citizenship on the people of the District of 


Columbia. They will still have no voice and 
no representation in their real government, 
The No. 1 objective of this bill, as plainly 
stated, is to relieve the Congress of the de- 
tail of District affairs, while still retaining 
the control in Congress required by the Con- 
stitution. 

Such relief of Congress can be secured by 
other methods, without resort to this mock- 
ery of self-government. In the Star’s opin- 
ion, the plan outlined in this bill will not 
work in the Capital of the United States. 
It threatens its residents with a financial 
responsibility they will not be able to meet 
without neglect of continuing development 
of Washington as the Federal City. It will 
magnify in harmful degree the conflicting 
interests between the United States and the 
local community at the seat of Government, 
and it will destroy the partnership between 
the local community and the exclusively con- 
trolling United States under which this 
Capital has been built. 

The bill stirs up more snakes than it kills. 
It raises more questions than it answers. It 
is not the sort of home rule that is needed 
here and it turns back the clock some 80 
years in trying, again, what failed before. 


That is the end of the editorial ap- 
pearing in the Washington Sunday Star 
for January 13, 1952. 

I have called the pending bill one 
which gives to the good people of the 
District only a “sop” out of the bowl of 
suffrage gravy. The Washington Daily 
News in its editorial of July 30, 1951, 
characterizes this measure as “home- 
rule swindle.” 
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The editorial reads as follows: 
HoME-RULE SWINDLE 


If anything other than perusal were needed 
to indicate that the new home-rule bill is a 
swindle, it is the insistence of Senate District 
Committee Chairman NEELy that it be rushed 
to approval this week without a public 
hearing. 

It is a botched-up job, obviously drafted 
by amateurs who know little about metro- 
politan municipalities and their needs. It 
contains no less than 175 serious omissions 
and errors which would have to be corrected 
if it were intended that the bill should be- 
come a law instead of a mere passing of the 
buck of the House. 

Senator NEEty is sufficiently intelligent to 
know this—if he has taken the trouble to 
read the bill. 

Like its predecessors, the new bill is a 
home-rule measure in name only. It is en- 
titled “A bill to provide for home rule in 
the District of Columbia.” It does not so 
provide. It is just another bill to reorganize 
the District government, with distressing 
lack of skill. 

While it provides for local election of a 
City Council, Board of Education, and one 
voteless Delegate to Congress, the proposed 
mayor (in reality a camouflaged city man- 
ager) would be appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. This mayor 
could veto all council actions and would be 
all powerful in city administration. He 
could even discharge District employees in 
violation of civil service. 

The President and Senate would also ap. 
point all election officials. These men would 
make the rules whereby Washingtonians 
would vote. 

The Civil Service Commission (Federal) 
would keep an eye on the District govern- 
ment and report to the President, not to the 
council, its disapproval of any selection, 
classification or retirement of a District em- 
ployee. The General Accounting Office (Fed- 
eral) would audit the city’s books and bill 
the District for the service. 

Finally, of course, Congress can repeal 
any ordinance the council passes and enact 
new ones that the citizens may or may not 
want. 

It is as much home rule as is the self- 
government of a child permitted to reach 
for candy only to have a guardian snatch it 
away. 

Space forbids enumeration of the many 
conspicuous flaws in the bill. It must suffice 
to cite one of them as an example. The 
chairman of the proposed council would act 
for the mayor in the latter’s absence or dis- 
ability. But no provision is made for an ad- 
ministrative head if the mayoralty becomes 
vacant and should remain so by delay of ap- 
pointment or failure of the Senate to cone 
firm a Presidential nomination. 

Since it came into being 30 years ago, this 
newspaper has unceasingly demanded home 
rule for the District. But it will not be sat- 
isfied with a counterfeit. To be genuine, a 
home rule bill cannot contain a blue print 
for municipal reorganization. It must just 
grant autonomy to local citizens and let 
them decide for themselves their own form 
of government. Otherwise there is no self- 
government. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield at 
this point? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota 
for a question. 

Mr. CASE. Will the Senator from 
South Carolina permit me to point out 
that the editorial in the Washington 
Daily News of July 30, 1951, apparently 
was based upon a preliminary commit- 
tee print of the bill, and was not based 
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upon the bill which was introduced. 
All the so-called omissions or errors 
which were mentioned in the editorial 
as appearing in the first part of the bill 
were caught in the revision of the bill, 
before it was introduced. 

Furthermore, and in the same vein, let 
me say there is a specific part of the bill 
relating to the civil service. It is title 
X, and it makes specific reference to the 
Civil Service Act. 

So I think all the things mentioned in 
a critical way in the editorial were taken 
care of in the draft of the bill which was 
finally introduced. 

I would further call attention, if the 
Senator will permit, to the statement in 
the last paragraph of the editorial, 
which I thought was very much in point, 
namely, that “to be genuine, a home rule 
bill cannot contain a blueprint for mu- 
nicipal organization.” That was one of 
the primary faults that I found with the 
original bill introduced at the opening 
of Congress, by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUvER], namely, that it 
did pretend to offer a complete de- 
tailed reorganization of the city govern- 
ment. That defect has been completely 
eliminated in the bill which is now pend- 
ing. It recognizes the truth of the state- 
ment, “it must just grant automony to 
local citizens and let them decide for 
themselves their own form of govern- 
ment. Otherwise there is no self-gov- 
ernment.” The pending bill does not re- 
organize the city government, but is 
based upon the premise that an inherent 
part of self-government must be the au- 
thority and the power to reorganize the 
local government; and that opportunity 
is provided by this bill. The bill itself 
does not undertake to present a blue- 
print for reorganization of the executive 
branch of the local government. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
I know the Senator from South Dakota 
will acknowledge that it gives to the 
council authority to make the law, but 
that the Congress retains the right to 
repeal the law. 

Mr. CASE. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is one of the principal provisions 
in the bill. I think, too, the Senator will 
acknowledge that the mayor would be 
appointed by the President. 

Mr. CASE. That is certainly true— 
and a mayor’s veto can be overridden by 
the council. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
By a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. CASE. By a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Or it can be overridden by the Congress. 

Mr. CASE. We cannot blow both hot 
and cold on this proposition. We can- 
not on the one hand say that we want to 
protect the Federal interest, and then 
deny the reservation of the constitu- 
tional authority to legislate for the Dis- 
trict. If we want to protect the Federal 
Government, we must have some device 
by which the Federal interest can be as- 
serted—and that is what we sought to 
do—and at the same time to give ini- 
tiative to local self-government, to peo- 
ple who are responsible, whose positions 
will be held according to the faithfulness 
with which they serve the community. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I intend to comment on 
these editorials, of course. 

Vehement and outspoken is the edi- 
torial of the Washington Times-Herald, 
another of our great local newspapers. 
Let me read from its issue of July 26, 
1951. The editors would not have me 
subscribe to some of the derogatory or 
desultory remarks the editorial contains. 
I cannot and will not subscribe to them 
as they refer to my colleague. I do sub- 
scribe without reservation or qualifica- 
tion whatsoever to the objections the 
editorial raises to the purposes of the 
bill and the subterfuge it reveals under 
the designation Home Rule. The edi- 
torial is as follows: 


Ir’s Nor HOME RULE AND It’s Not FREE 


The Board of Trade is exactly right in op- 
posing this latest fraud on the public Sena- 
tor Case has picked up from Senator 
KEFAUVER. 

This fraud, which has been passing from 
hand to hand around Capitol Hill for many 
years, goes by the false-branded title of 
Home Rule for the district. 

The Kefauver home rule bill, like Ker- 
FAUVER himself, was gaudy with glittering 
generalities. And like Kerauver himself, it 
showed itself to be all glass and no real 
diamonds when put under the microscope of 
intelligent study. 

It is impossible for the District of Colum- 
bia to have home rule as long as the Consti- 
tution of the United States reads as it does 
today. 

That painfully battered but still solid and 
plain basic limit on government for this 
Republic states in article I, section 8, clause 
17, that Congress shall have power “To exer- 
cise exclusive legislation in all cases whatso- 
ever over such District (not exceeding 10 
miles square) as may, by cession of particu- 
lar States, and the acceptance of Congress, 
become the seat of Government of the United 
States, and to exercise like authority over 
all places purchased by the consent of the 
legislature of the State in which the same 
shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, 
arsenals, dockyards, and other needful 
buildings.” 

Could language be plainer? Time and 
again attempts have been made to twist the 
meaning of those words above quoted and 
every time the Supreme Court has stood by 
the obvious intent of the Constitution. 

Even the present court, unless it is willing 
to abandon the last pretense of common de- 
cency, would have to say that the Consti- 
tution means what it says. 

The Constitution says that Congress must 
make the laws that govern the District of 
Columbia. It doesn’t say anything else. It 
makes no exceptions. 

The only possible further question that 
can be asked by any sensible person might 
be, “What is a law?” 

A law is a rule of behavior laid down by an 
agency of government which has the right 
to do so and having effect on all persons 
alike and without exception, who are in- 
tended to be brought under the rule. 

Elaborate and expensive machinery of gov- 
ernment is maintained to develop laws and 
to enforce them. The legislative system 
writes laws. The executive system enforces 
them. The judicial system determines 
whether the law was rightly written, also the 
justice and equity of the law’s enforcement, 


OUR COUNTRY LAW-CRAZY 


It is a notorious fact that this country 
has always been law-crazy, from the begin- 
ning down to the present. The reason is 
that so many of the men who interested 
themselves in the forming up of the Re- 
public were lawyers by trade and set a pat- 
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tern of practice the trade has built on, ever 
since, until now governments in the United 
States of America, from city councils to the 
national administration, are all lawyer-rid- 
den and lawyer-managed. 

These professionals and adepts entertain 
themselves at vast and unprofitable expense 
to the working population, by endless writ- 
ing and rewriting and manipulating and 
meddling with the paper stratagems of their 
cult. 

The Case undertaking in this present in- 
stance, like the Kefauver bill and all the 
undistinguished line of its predecessors, is 
a typical example. 

It is just a racketeering job to run up 
the expense of governing the District that 
can only provide fun for more lawyers, 
would-be lawyers, and pseudo lawyers. It 
cannot possibly grant any citizen one iota 
of real power in government. 

In typical lawyer language, its designers 
have tried to conceal this fact by a con- 
fused admission of it, thus: 

“The Congress of the United States re- 
serves the right, at any time, to exercise its 
constitutional authority as legislature for the 
District of Columbia by enacting legislation 
for the District on any subject, whether 
within or without scope of legislative power 
granted to the District council by this act, 
including without limitation legislation to 
amend or repeal any law in force in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia prior or after the enact- 
ment of this act or any provision of this 
act.” 

What does that claim that wasn’t already 
said in the Constitution in words plain to 
an 8-year-old? 

We are given in the Case plan the mag- 
nificent okay to go out and all on our little 
own, commit votes for election of a 15-man 
city council and 5-man school board. 

The President, who already has power to 
appoint a three-man board of commissioners, 
would have in consolation for the loss of 
that the power to appoint a one-man mayor. 

And what would mayor and council do 
that the Commissioners do not already do? 
Could they confect any rule of law? Could 
they concoct any taxes? Commit any ex- 
penditures of public money? 

We invite the whole pack and parcel of 
manipulators who are trying to put over this 
fake home-rule undertaking to show the 
facts on these control points. 

The facts say that the power to tax, to 
spend money and to make all laws for the 
District of Columbia will stay right where 
they are today, in Congress, until the Con- 
stitution is rewritten to say otherwise. 

All we can get out of the council and the 
mayor will be some low-comedy buffoonery 
in office, at expense to the taxpayers that 
will go up every year, without fail. The 
Case bill is not home rule and it is not free, 
It is indefensible and dishonest. 


These great newspapers could render 
the Congress and the District of Colum- 
bia a great ‘Bublic service should they 
feel disposed to bring to light and point 
up the criticisms of the objections raised 
to the acts of assembly of 1871 and to 
the administration of those acts. Time 
forbids my making a research of the is- 
sues of the local newspapers then or the 
writings of contemporaries of that time 
where such source material would be 
contained. We have read and heard of 
the scandals which then prevailed: the 
crushing burden of a mounting local debt 
and of the intolerable conditions of ad- 
ministration of the measures passed by 
the Assembly of that period. In con- 
trast, we have, today, a District govern- 
ment free of debt. 


January 15 


For the information of the Senate, let 
me say that last year the debt incurred 
between 1871 to 1874 was paid off. 

Today, the District government is rea- 
sonably free of scandal, of irresponsi- 
bility in office, and, on the whole, local 
administration of the District of Colum- 
bia compares most favorably with that 
of the municipal governments of every 
other city of comparable size in the 
United States. The District is better ad- 
ministered than are most cities. Why 
we should discard a good administration 
of local affairs and assume a structure of 
government heretofore tried and thrown 
into the discard, is difficult to compre- 
hend, even were we faced with no consti- 
tutional barrier. Certainly the meager 
right to vote for and elect a city council, 
which at most can legally pass only mu- 
nicipal regulations and then only by a 
proxy, is a very high price for abandon- 
ing this safer and time-tested form of 
municipal government. If the proposed 
act should not by its terms provide for 
the retention in Congress of the power 
to override any legislation passed by the 
council, the power would still remain in 
Congress, because it is so provided in the 
Constitution, and the Congress alone 
cannot amend the Constitution. Conse- 
quently, the small amount of regulatory, 
legislative power a District council might 
possess would in the final analysis at all 
times be subject to repeal by the Con- 
gress. 

If it could be considered that this bill 
gives the people of the District half a loaf 
of suffrage, which in reality it does not, 
the right still remains to take away even 
that half-loaf. 

That the bill gives any substantial 
form of suffrage is not the contention of 
its sponsors. Its passage would add to 
the expense and add to our labors. We 
would have to review the measures of the 
city council, and there would be little 
inducement to diminish the flow of bills 
in the council’s hopper. All would be 
dumped onto us later. I dare to predict 
that we will spend more time repealing 
legislation than we now have to spend 
in passing legislation for the District. 

So long as the pertinent provision of 
the Constitution vesting in the Congress 
the exclusive legislative power in all 
cases whatsoever is the supreme law of 
the land, so long then will the Congress 
have the sole power and responsibility of 
legislating in all cases whatsoever for the 
District of Columbia. 

How can we presume to possess the 
power to do violence to the precise lan- 
guage the Founding Father® gave us and 
approved, as it was, when the Constitu- 
tion was adopted? Exclusive to me 
means all-embracing. It wards off the 
State of Virginia; it wards off the State 
of Maryland; in fact, it wards off every 
agency existent. This language is all- 
inclusive; it does not permit nor author- 
ize us to divide and parcel out our re- 
sponsibility, sharing off a part which we 
may not wish to exercise and granting 
such a share to a council or an assembly, 
whether that be appointive or elective. 
We can permit an agency or council to 
pass only simple municipal regulations, 
call them ordinances, call them acts of 
legislation, call them sacred edicts, call 
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them what we may. In the final analysis, 
what we may delegate is only a simple 
police power of framing a police regula- 
tion, or, as some would call it, a munici- 
pal regulation. 

There have been no extended hearings 
on the pending bill. It has been reported 
by the committee without amendment. 
Some hold the view that the present bill 
would adversely affect the relationship 
between the Congress and the people of 
Washington. Some hold the serious view 
that one of the principal results of the 
proposed legislation would be to create an 
intolerable conflict between the city as a 
local community and the city as the seat 
of the Federal Government in many es- 
sential matters respecting the orderly 
conduct of our affairs and the lesser af- 
fairs of the Nation’s capital. That was 
certainly the experience with the Gov- 
ernment under the act of 1871. 

The present form of government has 
been in effect longer than any of the 
other previous forms. On the whole it 
has worked satisfactorily. Washington 
has grown tremendously since 1878. It 
has become a model city; its develop- 
ment has been orderly; every Member of 


Congress knows that it is a mecca for. 


Americans from our respective States. 
They come here individually and. in 
groups each year by the millions. . 

The basic hope of every American 
ought to be to engage in the election 
processes to select those who make his 
laws, to participate in the election of 
those who shall execute them, and in the 
choosing of those who shall interpret 
the laws. Real suffrage, real home rule, 


and real self-government are in no wise 


provided in the pending bill. Instead of 
our labors being diminished, mark you, 
they will be increased. Of all the meas- 
ures heretofore presented, the present 
one, to me, is the poorest substitute, be- 
cause of its meager concept of any of the 
elements constituting the right of self- 
determination for a group of people. As 
for me, I shall have no part in helping 
to pass a subterfuge—a proxy council, 
elective or appointive—however chari- 
table and sweetened are the words em- 
ployed in so doing and however plush 
they may appear in the generous termi- 
nology used, however soothing or sono- 
rous such language may be to.our sense 
of hearing. 

Now let me come to a consideration of 
the main objection which I have to this 
bill. My objection is fundamental; it 
is real; it smacks of no prejudice against 
nor sympathy for either the proponents 
or the opponents of the measure, nor its 
beneficiaries, the people who, suppos- 
edly, will be liberated by its passage. I 
have gone into the historical background 
to establish for us a better understand- 
ing of the real objection which I hold. 

The people in the District of Colum- 
bia will not and cannot possibly benefit 
from this proposed legislation. By this 
measure they are not made free in any 
sense comparable to the freedom of cit- 
izens possessing all the powers of full 
suffrage. By this bill we are not invest- 
ing them with any substantial right of 
government. To contend that it gives 
them any substantial right of self-gov- 
ernment is to engage in a hypocrisy in 
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which I decline to share or to become 
even a passive participant. 

Throughout this discussion I have re- 
peatedly referred to the fact that the 
Congress is the basic repository of the 
legislative power of the District. I can 
read nothing else into or from the perti- 
nent clause of the Constitution. I have 
no other guide. The power by its very 
terms is not coextensive with the power 
given the Congress in the governing of 
our Territories. These powers, as I have 
said, arise by virtue of different language 
and in different clauses of the Constitu- 
tion. To illustrate, the power in refer- 
ence to the District of Columbia is exclu- 
sive, is exclusively legislative, and the 
power with respect to the Territories is 
somewhat broader, for we may make for 
them all needful rules and regulations, 
even to the extent of disposing of them. 
We disposed of the Philippines. We 
are given exclusive power to legislate for 
the District of Columbia, but we cannot 
pass a law to dispose of it. Certainly we 
as the Congress are the members of the 
legislature for the District, just as the 
State legislatures and assemblies are the 
supreme legislative bodies for the sov- 
ereign States. These State legislatures 
are sovereign. They are supreme. But 
they are sovereign and supreme within 
the confines of the Federal Constitution. 
Whenever they stray from the United 
States Constitution or act at variance 
with a constitutional provision, their 
acts are voided by the Supreme Court. 
That is one of the duties of that Court. 
By the same token and for the same rea- 
son, when we act without regard to the 
Constitution, what we attempt to do will, 
when tested, be set aside by the Supreme 
Court. These outlines constitute the 
very cornerstone of our American edifice 
of government. These are the cardinal 
principles of government that stamp us 
a representative democracy. These are 
the things that go into the crucible out 
of which comes our Government. 

There is to me this fundamental ques- 
tion of constitutional law involved: The 
question of our power. It goes to the 
very heart and core of our ability, our 
authority, and the rightful exercise of 
that power. Whether it is good or bad 
that 600,000, 800,0C0, or 1,000,000, or a 
lesser number of Americans are denied 
their right of franchise, is not the ques- 
tion. It is not a question of whether that 
state of affairs is right orwrong. It is not 
now a question of policy. It is a question 
of power and authority, and of who is to 
exercise that power and authority. The 
people, when the Constitution was adopt- 
ed, vested in the Congress what they 
then considered a good power. True, 
there were only a few inhabitants here 
then, but the measure and extent or the 
power we possess was not limited by the 
number over whom we were to exercise 
it. Such a fact, so far as I have ever 
learned, was never considered. I do 
know that a capital city the size of Paris, 
which then had a population of over 
800,000, was envisioned—page 29, Caem- 
merer, supra. 

It is not facetious to say that the peo- 
ple who live here, who remain here, ex- 
cept the few who by compulsion are the 
inhabitants of our jails, hospitals, and 
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asylums, may leave. I would not be mis- 
understood. I would not advocate that 
the good people living here, serving our 
needs and their needs, must leave the 
District of Columbia to exercise the 
rights exercised by other Americans, to- 
gether with all the prerogatives, privi- 
leges, and responsibilities of full citizen- 
ship. To do so weuld present a narrow 
selfishness of which I am not possessed 
and hope never to be possessed. That 
would make me wholly incompatible in a 
society of many fine people in this com- 
munity which I enjoy. But Ido want to 
say to the Senate, to them, and for my- 
self, that in order to gain the right of 
home rule and full suffrage, and all the 
other attendant privileges appertaining 
to a citizen of a State, they need to over- 
come the constitutional objection— 
whether well-, or ill-founded, which pre- 
vents the Congress from granting such 
legislative suffrage. In that way, and 
only in that way, may we reasonably in- 
terpret the language appearing in the 
Constitution, and only by due amend- 
ment to the Constitution can we right- 
fully confer any substantial measure of 
home rule and the power of suffrage upon 
the people of the District of Columbia. 

I am acquainted with the provisions 
of Senate Joint Resolution 4, introduced 
on January 8, by the distinguished 
chairman of the District of Columbia 
Committee of the Senate [Mr. NEELY]. 
It would produce a fine result, though I 
fear it may not go far enough to remove 
all the objections confronting us by rea- 
son of the article of the Constitution 
now under consideration. As I take it, 
that section must be either removed or 
modified before we may confer legisla- 
tive power upon any agency of our own 
creation for the District. 

Lawyers and laymen alike often hear 
of executive legislation, judicial legisla- 
tion, and, sometimes, legislative admin- 
istration. The divisions of the funda- 
mental powers of our Government do not 
rightfully comprehend any such usurpa- 
tion of the power of one by the other. 
The executive administers, the judiciary 
interprets, and the legislative legislates. 
In simple, elemental terms, these are 
separate and wholly distinct functions. 
The integration of any one of them or a 
breach of any one of them into the au- 
thority allocated to another only accen- 
tuates the full and separate divisions of 
our respective constitutional functions 
and our separate and distinct lines of 
authority. 

As previously stated, in 1871 the Con- 
gress sought to delegate some of its leg- 
islative functions to an assembly. Today 
our courts are crowded with all kinds 
of litigation. Their calendars are over- 
flowing with justiciable issues. On the 
whole, our Federal courts are particu- 
larly burdened with a backlog of ques- 
tions of all kinds and of every nature. 
This is more of a fact in the District 
of Columbia than in any other Federal 
jurisdiction, except possibly the south- 
ern district of the State of New York. 
Our own Judiciary Committee knows of 
these conditions. In 1871 there was not 
such a great variety of issues or such 
a large number of cases pending as is 
the case today. It will, however, ke 
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revealing, in a consideration of our con- 
stitutional responsibility, the limits of 
our power, the manner in which we must 
ourselves exercise that power, and the 
limits beyond which we may not go in 
the delegation of our constitutional du- 
ties, should we consider some of the 
opinions of the courts relating to that 
power and, at the same time, relating 
to the attempt in 1871 to delegate some 
of that power. The questions which may 
be raised are obvious ones and may be 
stated briefly: 

(a) May the Congress delegate its leg- 
islative authority? 

(b) To what extent, if any, under the 
particular provision of the Constitution 
here involved, may the Congress dele- 
gate any of its exclusive legislative au- 
thority in the District of Columbia? 

The answer to question (a) is defi- 
nitely “No.” It is contrary to our sys- 
tem of government that one branch of 
our Government should perform a func- 
tion delegated to another. It is settled 
that the power of legislation vested in 
the Congress generally cannot be dele- 
gated. This is not my determination of 
the law on the question. It is the de- 
termination of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Chief Justice Hughes 
wrote the opinion in the case of Pan- 
ama Refining Co. v. Ryan (293 U. S. 
388), involving the exercise of certain 
powers sought to be conferred upon the 
President, under the contention that a 
section of an Executive order constituted 
legislation and was thereby an uncon- 
stitutional delegation by the Congress 
of its legislative power. The Court said: 

The question whether such a delegation of 
legislative power is permitted by the Con- 
stitution is not answered by the argument 
that it should be assumed that the President 
has acted, and will act, for what he believes 
to be the public good. The point is not one 
of motives but of constitutional authority 


for which the best of motives is not a sub- 
stitute. 


Our motives and the motives of those 
seeking home rule or any kind or part 
of home rule may be of the best, and we 
may assume that they are. However, 
the question is not motive but the exer- 
cise of a constitutional power on our 
part. 

Further on, on page 421, the Chief 
Justice said: 

The Constitution provides: “All legislative 
powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States which shall 
consist of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives * * * the Congress manifestly 
is not permitted to abdicate or to transfer to 
others, the essential legislative functions 
with which it is thus vested.” 


In the Schechter Poultry Corporation 
case (295 U. S. 495), the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act was held to be invalid 
principally because of the attempted 
delegation of legislative power by Con- 
gress to the President. The President 
could not set up codes, enact laws, and 
prescribe penalties. That is a legislative 
and not an Executive function. Any 
such legislative functioning outside of 
the Constitution constitutes an invalid 
delegation of power. 

There were two principal questions in- 
volved in the Schechter case: 
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First, can there be a delegation by 
Congress of its power to legislate; and 

Second, were the appellants engaged 
in interstate commerce? 

So, one of the two principal questions 
involved, the one with which we now are 
concerned, namely, the delegation of a 
legislative power, was decided in princi- 
ple for us. In fact, the question to me 
seems more conclusive because of the 
use of the precise word “exclusive.” 

While it is quite true that Congress 
does and may delegate to the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, either a 
corporation or any agency it may create, 
the power to make bylaws, ordinances, or 
regulations concerning matters strictly 
within the field of municipal regulations, 
it has no power to confer such a measure 
of sovereignty as the power to legislate, 
either to the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or to any agent or any 
other body for the District. 

The passage of an ordinance by a city 
or municipality has been termed by some 
the passing of legislation. To a degree 
that may be true in a loose and general 
sense, but not true by any judicial deter- 
mination of the question. 

Cooley, the great authority on consti- 
tutional limitations, (7 ed. p. 163) said: 

The power to whose judgment, wisdom, 
and patriotism this high prerogative has been 
entrusted cannot relieve itself of the respon- 
sibility by choosing other agencies upon 
which the power shall be devolved, nor can 
it substitute the judgment, wisdom, or 
patriotism of any other body for those to 
which alone the people have seen fit to con- 
fide this sovereign trust. 


Legislative power belongs to the Con- 
gress, and our delegation of rule-mak- 
ing power has never been construed to 
mean a delegation of the sovereign power 
possessed by the Congress in the matter 
of general or exclusive legislation. Let 
us consider some of the court decisions 
vitally affecting our exercise of the ques- 
tion of power in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

In an old case, Washington v. Eaton, 
reported in 4 Cranch, D. C. 352, 1833— 
Federal Cases No. 17,288, volume 29 of 
Federal Cases—it was specifically held 
that the power given by Congress to the 
corporation for the District of Columbia 
was only a power to pass bylaws for 
the government of the city. It was not 
a delegation of full legislative power and 
could not so be held, because the court 
said at page 358: 

For it is by common law incident to every 
corporation aggregate to make bylaws for 
the government of its own members. * * * 


It is not, therefore. a delegation of the power 
of exclusive legis).tion. 


Having once delegated, by the act of 
1871, certair. iegislative powers to a legis- 
lative asserably in the District of Co- 
lumbia, in instances quite as broad and 
similar as here proposed, let us consider 
what the courts here say under that act, 
how they have construed that act, and 
to what extent we possess the power to 
transfer our constitutional functions to 
another body, be it called an assembly, 
or a council, the term used in the meas- 
ure now under consideration. Natur- 
ally, the court was then—as it again 
will be if this act is passed—asked to 
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pass upon the legality, or I should say 
constitutionality, of the acts or measures 
which this so-called council may pass. 
The question will be raised, “Can Con- 
gress delegate its legislative functions?” 
The question will be raised as to the con- 
stitutional power of our agent, the coun- 
cil, to pass an act as a valid measure, 
and there will also be the question of our 
invalid grant of power. Those questions 
arose before. They will be raised again. 
They will plague us, tco. 

One of the first cases in which such a 
question arose in the District of Colum- 
bia was that of Roach against Van Ris- 
wick, reported in Eleventh District of Co- 
lumbia Reports, MacArthur and Mackey, 
at page 171. The question arose in this 
particular case over the validity of the 
act of the Legislative Assembly of the 
District of Columbia of 1871, which pro- 
vided that judgments rendered in the 
District should constitute a lien on equi- 
table interests in real estate. The court 
held that Congress had no power un- 
der the Constitution to delegate to a 
local government of the District of Co- 
lumbia any legislative authority. Among 
other things, the court said: 


There has been an instinctive reluctance 
on the part of bench and bar, to recognize 
the legislation of the late government of the 
District as valid, so far as it transcended the 
limits of strictly municipal action. This 
sentiment has hardly shaped itself into a 
definite opinion or formulated the reasons 
for its existence. It has sometimes sought 
its excuse in the want of positive confirma- 
tion by Congress of the legislation in ques- 
tion. This, however, is a very unsatisfac- 
tory foundation for it. The Organic Act, as 
it is called, i. e., the act of February 21, 1871, 
which establishes the District government, 
nowhere contains an intimation that the 
acts of the new government as to be in- 
operative until or unless confirmed by Con- 
gress; but, on the contrary, by the strongest 
implication, excludes such idea, the fiftieth 
section declares that all acts of the legisla- 
tive assembly shall at all times be subject 
to repeal or modification by the Congress of 
the United States. Until repealed or modi- 
fied, the clear implication is that they are 
to operate, proprio vigore. If Congress had 
first to approve, it is obvious that its judg- 
ment as to the rightfulness or expedience 
or measures submitted to them would be 
exercised then, and it was unnecessary to 
reserve it expressly, or the occasion when 
legislation once in force, is to be reviewed in 
order to modify or annul it. It is plain to 
us that as far as Congress could confer the 
power of original and independent legisla- 
tion, needing no confirmation, but complete 
and operative in itself, it has done so by the 
act in question. The unwillingness so gen- 
erally felt to give effect to this legislation 
grows partly out of a lurking doubt which 
existed from the beginning and has never 
been dispelled, as to the constitutional 
power of Congress to create such an analo- 
gcus entity as the late District government, 
and to invest it with the powers which the 
act of 1871 purports to convey. 


Quoting further from the 
opinion: 

It may be admitted that the term “ex- 
clusive” has reference to the States and 
simply imports their exclusion from legis- 
lative control of the District, and does 
not necessarily exclude the idea of legis- 
lation by some authority subordinate to 
that of Congress and created by it. 


same 
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The court then went on to hold that 
under the general principles, Congress 
had no right to delegate to the District 
assembly power to legislate over any- 
thing but local municipal affairs. In 
that connection, I quote further from 
the decision: 

Our conclusion, on the whole, is that 
the act of the District legislature declaring 
judgments rendered by this court to be 
liens on equitable interests in land, was 
an act of legislation which it was only com- 
petent for the Congress of the United States 
to pass, and was in itself totally inoperative 
and void, and the decree rendered by the 
court below must be reversed. 


Definitely the ruling of the circuit 
court in those days, now equivalent to 
the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia, was that 
under the general principles of the right 
to delegate a legislative power, the Con- 
gress could not delegate to an assembly 
here the power to legislate over anything 
but those matters affecting the local 
municipal affairs. 

In distinguishing a grant of legislative 
power from a grant of power permitting 
the adoption of purely municipal ordi- 
nances, the same circuit court, in a later 
case, Cooper against the District of Co- 
lumbia, reported in the same volume, 
and, referring to the prior case, the 
Roach case, among other things, said: 

All that was decided there was that Con- 
gress had no right to bestow upon the legis- 
lative assembly of the District any powers 
which were not necessary for it as a munici- 
pality: but the decision expressly, in more 
than one place, declares that whatever was 
granted by Congress to the legislative as- 
sembly of the District, in respect to matters 
properly pertaining to municipal govern- 
ment, was a valid grant. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HumpuHrey in the chair). Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to 
the Senator from South Dakota? . 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Carolina has brought into the discussion 
one of the very important cases in con- 
nection with the consideration of the 
constitutionality of any legislation in 
this field. I am particularly happy that 
he did so, because he has repeated today 
the paragraph from that decision to 
which I called attention yesterday when 
the Senator from South Carolina was 
discussing the question of the meaning 
of the word “exclusive.” As he will re- 
call from what he has just read, the 
Court there pointed out that it may be 
granted that the term “exclusive” means 
exclusive as opposed to the States bor- 
dering the District of Columbia which 
ceded the territory; it means that no 
other jurisdiction can legislate for the 
District of Columbia, but that Congress 
alone has that right. 

The decision also very well points out 
that the work which properly can be en- 
trusted by the Congress under the Con- 
stitution to a local body is that which 
deals with the local community, in the 
nature of ordinances which would be 
necessary and proper for a municipality, 
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With that, Iam wholly in agreement. I 
do not know of any provision of the bill 
in which we pretend to give to the local 
council any power other than that which 
it would need in dealing with the local 
situation. In that respect, we have 
thought that we had the bill framed well 
within the dicta set down in the decision 
to which the able Senator from South 
Carolina has called attention. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am glad to have in the Recorp the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota. They indicate that in 
helping to draft the bill he realized that 
we could not delegate the power to legis- 
late, which the Censtitution vested in the 
Congress. ._ I think that is true, and I 
think the Senator from South Dakota 
has covered that point. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina will indulge 
me for a moment further, I should like 
to say that we have sought to frame a 
bill by which there will be no diminution 
of the power which Congress has. It is 
true that by means of the bill we would 
entrust to the local body, as was en- 
trusted to the local body in various ways 
from 1802 to 1874, the responsibility for 
doing something for the local commu- 
nity. That was done during that period. 

The courts did not overthrow that 
system; the courts attacked those laws 
only in specific instances in which the 
local body stepped outside the properly 
assigned responsibilities. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. It 
was found that the local body stepped 
outside its properly assigned responsi- 
bilities to a great extent, too; and there 
were many laws as to which question was 
raised, even in the case of the granting 
of licenses in the city. ; 

Mr. CASE. I suspect that over a pe- 
riod of 70 years or otherwise the Su- 
preme Court also found that many 
States also stepped outside the powers 
their legislatures had, and for that rea- 
son the Supreme Court found that such 
acts were unconstitutional. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am referring in particular to the period 
of years during which a rule similar to 
that now being attempted to be placed 
in force was in effect. During that time 
the courts found the local body attempt- 
ing to step outside its proper field, in the 
case of many statutes. Is not that true? 

Mr. CASE. That may be. The Sena- 
tor from South Carolina is referring to 
a question which has perplexed many 
Congresses many times. 

From 1872 to 1874 I think there was 
considerable litigation; I think the sys- 
tem did not work too well. However, 
that was an era in our country in which 
there was bad government in other 
places, too. Perhaps the Senator from 
South Carolina will pardon me if I say 
that it was an era in which we expe- 
rienced carpetbag government in many 
parts of the country, and it was a time in 
which there was some laxity in regard to 
principles of government. So it is not 
strange if that system also filtered into 
Washington. 

Nevertheless, the system itself was not 
thrown out by the courts, but the courts 
took action only in cases in which the lo- 
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cal government stepped outside the 
bounds which the Congress prescribed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I do not argue with the Senator from 
South Dakota when he says that during 
that era we passed through some trou- 
blous times. That was true in my State 
at that time, too. 

However, that does not change the 
constitutional questions and other ques- 
tions which will arise in regard to this 
particular section of the Constitution, in 
which the word “exclusive” is used. 

Speaking of the word “exclusive”, let 
me say that of course I think the found- 
ing fathers did try to exclude Maryland, 
Virginia, and all other States from ex- 
ercising authority in the District; the 
founding fathers were trying to leave 
that authority in the Congress. I think 
it was also specified that the District or- 
ganization could not legislate in any field 
which was not purely of a municipal 
nature; I think the Senator from South 
Dakota will agree to that. 

Mr. CASE. I think that will be true 
also if the pending bill is enacted into 
law. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I believe the Senator from South Da- 
kota will agree that this bill also provides 
that if the Congress is not satisfied with 
any law which is passed by the proposed 
District of Columbia council, regardless 
of whether Congress wishes to amend 
that law or does not wish to amend it, 
Congress can repeal the law or can do 
anything else it wishes to do with it. 

Mr. CASE. I certainly appreciate the 
Senator’s bringing out that point, be- 
cause I think that is essential. I do 
not see how it is possible to get away 
from the position that, unless the Con- 
stitution itself were changed, Congress 
must maintain and preserve to itself the 
full authority of complete legislative 
authority with respect to the District. 
I think it cannot divest itself of that, and 
we do not seek to divest it of that. We 
have a specific section providing for the 
reservation; and whether that reserva- 
tion were in the bill or not, I think the 
Constitution would reserve it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
There can be no question of that. 

Mr. CASE. The able Senator from 
South Carolina has well pointed out that 
in the Capital City of the country there 
is a Federal interest, and we seek to make 
it possible for the Congress to assert that 
Federal interest, to protect it, and to dis- 
charge its full responsibility, if the occa- 
sion arises to do so. There is in the 
bill no proposed diminution of the con- 
gressional power. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I think the founding fathers foresaw 
that the Capital was going to be a little 
different from any other city in the Na- 
tion, and that they had to make pro- 
visions within the Constitution to protect 
it. I think the Senator from South Da- 
kota will agree that that is why the sec- 
tion of the Constitution vesting in Con- 
gress exclusive jurisdiction over the Dis- 
trict was included in the document. 

Mr. CASE. I do; and I do not want 
to violate it through this bill. So far 
as I can see, the bill does not violate it. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I continue. 

In the case of District of Columbia 
v. Waggaman, volume 15, District of 
Columbia Reports, 4 Mackey, 328, the 
local ccurt, in sustaining the validity 
of a real estate broker’s license tax, 
and in commenting upon the Roach 
case, said that although the legislative 
grants in the act of 1871 seemingiy 
clothed the assembly with broad legis- 
lative powers, only such powers as it 
might bestow by way of municipal ordi- 
nances could be granted. The exact lan- 
guage of the court, at page 333, is as 
follows: 

In Roach v. Van Riswick (7, Wash. L. 
Rep. 496), this court held that the very 
broad terms in which the organic act cf 
1871 granted legislative powers to the leg- 
islative assembly had the effect to clothe 
that body with only such powers as might 
be given to a municipal corporation, and 
that it was not competent for Congress to 
delegate the larger powers of general legis- 
lation which it had itself received from the 
Constitution. We are still satisfied with that 
decision, but we hold, cn the other hand, 
that the provision referred to, had the effect 
to bestow every power of municipal legis- 
lation which could be given to a municipal 
corporation and especially the power of tax- 
ation and the implied or included power to 
provide measures by which taxes may ke 
enforced and collected. 


The United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, in the case 
of Smith v. Olcott, 19 appeals cases, 
D. C., 61, where the question turned 
upon the validity of an act of a legis- 
lative assembly taxing the business of 
auctioneers in the sale of real estate, held 
the act to be void. Following is the 
language used by the court: 

Congress has express power “to exercise 
exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever,” 
over the District of Columbia, thus possess- 
ing the combined powers of a general and 
of a State government in all cases where 
legislation is possible. But as the repository 
of the legislative power of the United States, 
Congress in creating the District of Colum- 
bia “a body corporate for municipal pur- 
poses,” could only authorize it to exercise 
municipal powers. 

Applying this rule to the clause of the 
section, above quoted, we are of the opinion 
that its enactment was beyond the power 
conferred upon the district assembly. 

It is not a mere local regulation within 
the scope of the powers ordinarily dele- 
gated to muncipal corporations, but an at- 
tempt at the exercise of a general legislative 
power over the freedom of contracts. 


Some contend that the Supreme Court 
of the United States has not passed di- 
rectly on this question, but as I read and 
understand the decision, I consider that 
the ruling is directly in point. In the 
case of Stoutenburgh v. Hennick (129 
U.S. 141), the Court had before it an act 
of the legislative assembly of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of August 23, 1871, 
which act imposed license taxes on per- 
sons engaging in trade, business, or pro- 
fessions within the District of Columbia. 
Hennick was convicted in the police 
court of the District for offering goods 
for sale without having obtained a li- 
cense. He represented a firm doing 
business in the city of Baltimore. He 
took orders for shipment from Baltimore 
into the District of Columbia. Chief 
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Justice Fuller, speaking for the Supreme 
Court of the United States, said: 

It is a cardinal principle of our system of 
Government that local affairs shall be man- 
aged by local authorities and general affairs 
by the central authority, and hence, while 
the rule is also fundamental that the power 
to make laws cannot be delegated, the cre- 
ation of municipalities exercising local self- 
government has never been held to trench 
upon that rule. Such legislation is not re- 
garded as a transfer of general legislative 
power but rather as the grant of the au- 
thority to prescribe local regulations, accord- 
ing to immemorial practice, subject, of 
course, to the interposition of the superior 
in cases of necessity. 

Congress has express power “to exercise 
exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever’”’ 
over the District of Columbia, thus possess- 
ing the combined powers of a general and of 
a State government in all cases where legis- 
lation is possible. But as the repository of 
the legislative power of the United States, 
Congress in creating the District of Columbia 
“a body corporate for municipal purposes” 
could only authorize it to exercise municipal 
powers, and this is all that Congress at- 
tempted to do. 


(At this point, by unanimous consent, 
and with the understanding that he 
would not thereby lose the floor, Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina yielded to 
Mr. McCartuy, who addressed the Sen- 
ate on another subject. Mr. McCartTHuy’s 
remarks appear at the conclusion of the 
speech of Mr. Jounston of South Caro- 
lina.) 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, it is contended by some 
that the question of the delegation of 
power and what the Court said in refer- 
ence thereto was purely obiter dictum, 
because some question of interstate com- 
merce was involved—a question which 
had to be considered as it related to 
another clause of the Constitution. 

I feel that it was essential for the Court 
to make this declaration of cardinal prin- 
ciples in order to allow a very full and 
complete discussion of the law appertain- 
ing to the final decision it reached. The 
Supreme Court of the United States 
passed directly on the question, ““Can the 
Congress delegate a legislative function 
to an assembly for the District of Co- 
lumbia?” If there were any doubt in my 
mind of that decision being incorrect, of 
the language being obiter, and that Chief 
Justice Fuller’s statement in his choice 
words did not rule on the very question 
of law involved, such doubts would be 
completely dispelled when I consider the 
ruling of the United States Court of Ap- 
peals in 1940 in the case of Neild et al. 
v. The District of Columbia (71 App. D.C. 
306; 110 Fed. (2d) 246), a case heard by 
the entire court. 

The court consisted of Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice Groner, its present Chief Justice 
Stevens, and Associate Justices Miller, 
Edgerton, and Vinson. Mr. Justice Vin- 
son is now the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. In 
the Neild case the validity of an act of 
Congress was involved, as well as the 
power of Congress to pass the act involv- 
ing the imposition of a tax on the gross 
receipts of a concern doing business in 
the District of Columbia, a part of which 
business was transacted outside the Dis- 
trict, The tax was on gross receipts de- 
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rived from sales to customers outside the 
District, but who worked in Virginia, 
some of the goods being shipped from 
the District and others being diverted to 
the Virginia purchasers without ever 
having been in the District of Columbia. 
The contention was that in the levying 
of the tax a burden was being imposed 
upon interstate commerce; that a tax 
upon the gross receipts of transactions 
in interstate commerce constituted a 
direct and unlawful burden thereon. 
The court said that, even assuming that 
it decided the question involved as being 
a burden on interstate commerce, none- 
theless Congress would have full power 
to impose it. The court, at page 309, 
stated: 


Power to legislate for the District of Co- 
lumbia is expressiy delegated by the Consti- 
tution. Article I, section 8, clause 17 gives 
to Congress power “to exercise exclusive 
legislation in all cases whatsoever.” * * * 
That delegation is sweeping and exclusive in 
character, to the end that Congress may 
legislate within the District for every proper 
purpose of government. Within the District 
of Columbia there is no division of legislative 
powers such as exists between the Federal 
and State Governments. Instead there is a 
consolidation thereof, which includes within 
its breadth all proper powers of legislation. 
Subject only to those prohibitions of the 
Constitution which act directly or by impli- 
cation upon the Federal Government, Con- 
gress possesses full and unlimited jurisdic- 
tion to provide for the general welfare of 
the citizens within the District of Columbia 
by any and every act of legislation which it 
may deem conducive to that end. In fact, 
when it legislates for the District, Congress 
acts as a legislature of national character, 
exercising complete legislative control as 
contrasted with the limited power of a State 
legislature, on the one hand, and as con- 
trasted with the limited sovereignty which 
Congress exercises within the boundaries of 
the States, on the other. As the commerce 
clause operates as a limitation solely upon 
the States, it constitutes no bar to the action 
of Congress in any event. 


Further quoting, the Court said: 

Whether it may be for the Congress to use, 
for the District, a method of taxation which 
would contravene—if it were applicable—the 
prohibitions imposed by the commerce clause 
upon the States, and thus to erect barriers 
which they are forbidden to erect, is indeed 
a serious question of public policy, but it is 
not one for the courts to decide. 


Therefore, Mr. President, irrespective 
of whether a phase of interstate com- 
merce was involved in the Hennick case, 
a reference to the regulation of inter- 
state commerce constitutes the obiter 
and not the reversal of the conviction 
of Hennick, the decision turning upon 
the act of the legislative assembly as 
being an act of legislation which the 
Congress had no power to confer upon 
it—the assembly—to enact. The Hen- 
nick case, I say, bears directly upon the 
point. So I urge with all seriousness 
that the Supreme Court has said to us, 
“Congress, stop! You cannot delegate 
your exclusive power to legislate.” 

In a still later case in the Supreme 
Court of the United States there is a 
further expression regarding the su- 
premacy of the Congress in the matter 
of legislation for the District of Colum- 
bia. A distinction between legislation 
and municipal regulation is made for us 
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In the case of Metropolitan Railroad 
Company v. The District of Columbia 
(132 U. 5. 1), the Supreme Court said: 

It is undoubtedly true that the District 
of Columbia is a separate political commu- 
nity in a certain sense, and in that sense 
may be called a State; but the sovereign 
power of this qualified State is not lodged in 
the corporation of the District of Columbia, 
but in the Government of the United States. 
Its supreme legislative body is Congress. The 
subordinate powers of a municipal character 
which have been or may be lodged in the 
city corporation or in the District corpora- 
tion, do not make these bodies sovereign. 
Crimes committed in the District are not 
crimes against the District, but against the 
United States. 


It is true that that there were several 
eases arising in the District of Colum- 
bia in which acts of the legislative as- 
sembly established for the District were 
declared valid. In those cases the dis- 
tinction was made that the acts of the 
assembly were purely regulations and 
city ordinances, and in some of them 
the validity of such acts as acts of legis- 
lation were not put into question or into 
issue. Such a case was that of Grant v. 
Cook (7 Mackey’s repts., D. C., 165); 
also the case of United States v. May (9, 
D. C. Repts; 2 MacArthur, 512). The 
sole question in the May case was, “Had 
the assembly acted pursuant to the at- 
tempted grant of power by the Con- 
gress?” The question was not directed 


to the power of the Congress to delegate 
legislative authority; the latter ques- 
tion was not involved. However, in com- 
menting upon the May case, the court 
in the Roach case discussed this a little, 


saying: 

We should agree with him in considering 
the section—Section 49 R. S.—comprehen- 
sive enough to confer the power, if Con- 
gress could do it. But whether Congress 
could confer the power, does not seem to 
have been discussed in that case, and was 
not decided. The authority of Congress, not 
being questioned, was, it is true, tacitly as- 
sumed. But even consistency does not re- 
quire us to forbear from considering and 
deciding that question when now presented 
directly for the first time, although the con- 
clusion we have reached would work a dif- 
ferent result in a case similar to that of 
United States against May. 


In one place or another, most of the 
Members of this body have met the Chief 
Judge of the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia, the 
Honorable Bolitha J. Laws. Those of 
us who know him respect him as a man 
and as an eminent judge. I think he was 
born in the District of Columbia. While 
studying law, he worked in the United 
States District attorney’s office. He 
later became an assistant United States 
attorney for the District of Columbia. 
He has done and is doing, under very 
trying circumstances, a splendid work 
as the chief judge of a very busy Dis- 
trict court. I respect him; I respect his 
judgment; I respect his opinion. Having 
these high opinions of him as a man and 
as a judge, I would be the last to quote 
him to his embarrassment. I shall only 
quote from his testimony. While he 
evaded the necessity of expressing an 
opinion on our power to delegate a leg- 
islative function, he was nevertheless re- 
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quired so to do. On page 203 of the 
hearings on June 30 on the Reorgani- 
zation and Home Rule Act for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia held between that date 
and July 25, 1949, we find this interest- 
ing colloquy, with Judge Laws speaking: 

Obviously, I do not want to undertake 
to forecast my legal opinion, because the 
question might come before our court for 
decision at a later time. But I do want to 
suggest to you that there is a very serious 
constitutional point as to whether Congress 
would have the power, having had the power 
lodged in it, to pass a law granting a leg- 
islature in the District of Columbia the right 
to enact legislation of a general character. 
There is a legal question as to whether that 
jurisdiction could be divested by Congress 
and placed in the hands of another legislative 
body. 

Mr. JoNES. Judge Laws, let me ask you a@ 
question. 

Judge Laws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Are you of the opinion that 
Congress can delegate the legislative right 
under the Constitution to some other body? 

Judge Laws. If I gave you an opinion, 
which I do not because we might have to 
pass on the question, it would be that it does 
not have the right. 

Mr. JonEs. That had been my notion all 
the time. 

Judge Laws. I raised this question because 
of the provisions of section 8, article 1 of the 
Constitution. It is important for your com- 
mittee to consider. We want to be as helpful 
to your committee as we can. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. CASE. Would the Senator mind 
repeating the question which was asked 
at the outset of this request for an opin- 
ion? It is in the part the Senator was 
reading only a moment ago. It was the 
question as to whether the Congress 
would have the righi or the power—to do 
what? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. JONEs asked: 

Are you of the opinion that Congress can 


delegate the legislative right under the Con- 
stitution to some other body? 


Mr. CASE. To do what? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is all he asked. He spoke of it 
again later. 

Mr. CASE. Going back a little in the 
Senator’s remarks, I thought he used the 
expression “to legislate on general ques- 
tions,” 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
believe the Senator refers to the point 
in my remarks at which I was reading 
from the direct testimony of Judge Laws, 
in which he made some such statement. 
I think the Senator has reference to this 
statement: 

But I do want to suggest to you that there 
is a very serious constitutional point as to 
whether Congress would have the power, 
having had the power lodged in it, to pass a 
law granting a legislature in the District of 
Columbia the right to enact legislation of 
a@ general character. 


I think that is what the Senator had 
reference to. 

Mr. CASE. That is it exactly. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is in his general statement. I was 
then bringing it down a little closer. 
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Mr. CASE. It seems to me that is the 
whole point, namely, the question as to 
whether the Congress could grant to the 
District of Columbia power to enact 
legislation of a general character. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Judge Laws was being questioned, and 
he proceeded, as I am about to read. 

Mr. CASE. No one is contending so 
far as I know, that the Congress would 
have authority to grant to the District 
of Columbia power to enact legislation 
of a general character; but the point 
goes back to the question of legislating 
for the District of Columbia, and to 
nothing more than that. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
continue with the questions asked and 
the answers given at this hearing. This 
is another direct quotation from Judge 
Laws: 

Judge Stephens cited cases arising in the 
District of Co‘umbia which point out the 
distinction between cases of a general char- 
acter and those of a local character. Cases 
of a general character in the District of Co- 
lumbia are probably more comparable to 
cases arising in Territories than to cases 
arising in States. 

Congress has established this as the seat 
of the Government and, as Judge Stephens 
has said, under the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States crimes com- 
mitted in the District of Columbia, other 
than those of a municipal character, are 
crimes against the United States. 

Now you asked, Mr. Jongs, the decision on 
that point, and Judge Stephens referred to 
the Metropolitan Railroad case. That is a 
Supreme Court case. Our court of appeals 
decided that point in several other cases. 
In other words, they held in one case that 
the maintenance of a bawdy house, which 
would constitute a crime under the laws of 
the State, would be a Federal offense in the 
District of Columbia, a crime against the 
United States, and therefore a prosecution 
of a case of conspiracy to establish a bawdy 
house might be maintained in the Federal 
courts. So that any offense, other than a 
purely municipal one like a traffic violation, 
a violation of health laws or some licensing 
laws, which are purely local in character, 
any offense in the District of Columbia, is 
an offense against the United States, because 
the seat of Government is here. 


The distinction recognized and run- 
ning through all these cases, though 
not clearly or specifically defined, yet 
applied in each case, is very specific, 
namely, that the Congress may not dele- 
gate its exclusive right of legislation and 
that it can only delegate such power as 
a State legislature delegates it to mu- 
nicipal corporations to enact strictly 
local municipal regulations or city ordi- 
nances. The dividing line is always left 
open for judicial construction and final 
determination of what may be general 
legislation and what may be a local 
regulation. 

What, therefore, can we naturally 
foresee as to the difficulties involved? 
Every act of the council of any conse- 
quence will be put to a judicial test as 
to whether such an act is one of general 
legislation or falls within the undefined 
category of purely local ordinances. 
Unfortunately, the cases are not to be 
found in a single catalog to which we or 
the courts may refer. 
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What will be the result? The obvious 
and ultimate result will be that an ad- 
ditional burden will be placed upon the 
local courts in the District, now already 
heavily burdened and delayed in the con- 
duct of their normal business. The de- 
lay in some cases now is so great, because 
of the congestion, the constant piling up 
of one litigated matter upon another, 
that it takes from 12 to 20 months even 
for our lowest courts in the District of 
Columbia to come to a trial or to reach 
a decision. Additional time will be nec- 
essary for appeals to the higher or ap- 
pellate courts, with all the necessary 
delay ensuing, and additional burdens 
will be heaped upon our appellate courts. 
We shall, therefore, in the passing of 
such legislation as this, give sanction to 
increasing the load which these courts 
now carry. Thus, we create a further 
delay in the administration of justice, 
and, after all, render no substantial serv- 
ice and accomplish no worth-while pur- 
pose for the people we must serve here. 
Instead, we shall add to their confusion 
and prolong the delays of final judgment. 
We shall make more uncertain the re- 
sponsibilities we seek to confer upon 
others to do for us what we alone are 
charged with doing for the District of 
Columbia. 

I have heard it said in the corridors 
and argued before the committees of 
the House and the Senate that we shall 
be relieved, we ourselves will be relieved, 
of a great mass of detail of work. No 
such thing will occur; no such thing can 
occur. What will occur, and I warn 
Senators now to expect what will occur, 
is the very opposite of less work, less de- 
tail, less consumption of our time. 

Consider for a moment what we may 
encounter: We create a council of 15 
members. They will represent a varying 
constituency in the aggregate of half a 
million or more people. The measures 
introduced before a local council will 
multiply a hundredfold and in a hundred 
varieties. Many acts and ordinances 
will be passed; many will be put in litiga- 
tion; many more will reach us than do 
now reach us for our confirmation, re- 
jection, or modification. Legislators and 
quasi-legislators will gather on every 
street corner, and local politicians, mi- 
nority elements, and other self-seeking 
groups will have to be contended with 
and their wishes expressed in some bill 
the council will have to consider. As I 
see it, if we pass this measure, we shall 
start the currents of an ill wind blowing 
no good in our direction. 

We have a responsibility handed down 
to us from the founding fathers relative 
to the seat of our Government. The 
people of the various States of the United 
States have entrusted that responsibility 
to us. Every American citizen has an 
interest in our Federal undertaking here 
equal to the interest of any local citizen, 
I do not like to have that solemn respon- 
sibility, so entrusted to us, denominated 
as a burden. It is our obligation; it is 
our constitutional duty. None of us is 
compelled to assume the office of Mem- 
ber of the Congress. The office imposes 
labor and responsibility of which we 
either know or ought to be aware when 
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we seek the right to come here. The of- 
fice imposes labor and responsibilities 
we have sworn to perform in accordance 
with the Constitution. If we wish that 
labor and that responsibility not to be 
ours to assume or to share, if we would 
wish to pass that responsibility on to an 
agency or council and thereby be re- 
lieved of it, the clear and unmistakable 
constitutional way is open to us. Let us 
pursue the remedy for these so-called 
burdensome conditions in the proper 
way, in the course charted for us to pur- 
sue. 

I have grave doubt as to the constitu- 
tionality of this bill in the light of adju- 
dicated cases at law, a few of which I 
have cited, bearing on the past at- 
tempted grants of a part of that respon- 
sibility. Seriously entertaining that 
doubt, I feel it my duty to oppose this 
measure with all the power at my com- 
mand. ' 

I, for one, have never been willing to 
bring myself to the feeling that if I am 
doubtful as to the propriety of my act— 
whether legal or constitutional—some- 
one else should have the responsibility 
of resolving that doubt for me and do 
for me what I should first do for myself. 
I have doubt of the constitutionality of 
any proposal I might make as a respon- 
sible Member of this body to delegate to 
someone else a power that is reposed 
in me as a Member of the Congress. 
Having that doubt, I must resolve it in 
the light of such wisdom as I am capa- 
ble of gathering, by measuring that wis- 
dom in the scales of my own conscience, 
I shall refrain from taking the position 
that another should assume the respon- 
sibility of determining for me whether 
there is justification for the existence of 
such a doubt, if in my own mind I am 
convinced of that doubt. That is my 
responsibility, a responsibility I have 
assumed, and one which I cannot con- 
sider properly performed by passing it 
to a court, first, to determine for me, 
I do not so lightly consider the responsi- 
bilities of my office. I do not so lightly 
consider the meaning of the language 
of the Constitution imposing that re- 
sponsibility on the Congress. 

Instead of lessening our duty, lessen- 
ing our labor, and lessening our respon- 
sibility for the District and all the good 
people here, we shall by the passage of 
this bill immeasurably increase our 
burdens and their burdens, increase our 
costs and their costs, delay théir admin- 
istration of justice, and work for them 
a thousand ills more than the mind can 
imagine; and in the end we shall solve 
nothing for them or for ourselves. We 
are in the veritable position of standing 
on the mountain top and starting a 
snowball of trouble down the snow-cov- 
ered mountainside. With the passage 
of time, the snowball of this measure 
will enlarge as it rolls and, ultimately, 
as in 1874, land back again in the very 
lap of the Congress—the only proper re- 
pository of legislation for the District of 
Columbia. 

If the experience of 1871 with the leg- 
islative assembly for the District of Co- 
lumbia teaches us anything by way of 
a lesson, it should teach us that, under 
the existing language of the Constitu- 
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tion as interpreted by the courts, we 
have not the power to delegate a func- 
tion exclusively entrusted to us. If we 
had not the power to delegate it to an 
assembly in 1871, how can we now dele- 
gate it to an agency called a council? 
Better for those here in this body or 
among the local groups who wish and 
seek a home rule that they seek it in 
the only right way, by the due process of 
an amendment set forth in the Consti- 
tution and in the manner that document 
provides. 

Until we define home rule within our 
constitutional powers, marking on the 
one side that which is the exercise of 
legislative pewer vested solely within us, 
and on the other side, that which is 
purely a regulatory or ordinance power, 
and until we come to some definition that 
will meet the acid test of a fair judicial 
determination, these and all our other 
labors on behalf of this indeterminable 
thing classified in this bill as “home rule” 
will be idle and futile gestures. Our 
labors are lacking in substance. They 
are, I take it, but as “a sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal.” The difficulty 
we face, as I see it, is: Can we give any 
responsible degree of self-government to 
the people in the District of Columbia 
without doing gross violence to the con- 
stitutional levy of exclusive legislative 
power upon the Congress? The answer 
to such a question, so far as I am con- 
cerned, is crystal clear; the right an- 
swer is not found in the pending meas- 
ure, in this crazy-quilt admixture of 
words of grants, restrictions, and reser- 
vations of power without the slightest 
apparent regard for the constitutional 
limitations placed upon us and for our 
own responsibility under the Constitu- 
tion. 

How can we, then, by a simple act of 
Congress, in the face of the language of 
the Constitution, unload and saddle upon 
a council the power which is vested in 
the Congress alone? 

I have seen respectable opinions of 
able lawyers on the question of the dele- 
gation of legislative power. They are in 
the record of previous hearings on sim- 
ilar bills. We have the adjudications of 
the courts before us. The language in 
the Constitution will and must remain 
the same. It is not technical language, 
and a grammar-school student can read 
and understand it. Nowhere is there 
any responsible opinion of any law- 
yer or any court which has said to us, 
“Congress may delegate its legisla- 
tive power in all cases to an agent—a 
council, if you please—or to any other 
body.” The Congress cannot delegate a 
legislative function to the President, to a 
commission, or to any other agency of 
the Government. When Congress at- 
tempts to delegate a legislative authority 
upon another body, from that moment 
on it has departed from one of the cardi- 
nal principles of our constitutional form 
of Government. We have violated a 
trust imposed upon us by the people; we 
have forsaken a responsibility we have 
voluntarily assumed. We have at- 
tempted to confer upon others a respon- 
sibility and a power of legislating which 
they are incapable in law or fact of 
assuming or properly exercising for us, 
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When the proponents of this proxy 
form of legislative power satisfy us that 
we can evade the constitutional duty im- 
posed upon us, then is the time for us to 
consider the wisdom of it or the question 
of whatever may be the right policy in- 
volved. This is: not the sole forum for 
the discussion of that policy or those 
problems, nor by any means the forum 
where that probiem ultimately may be 
solved. That form is the judgment of 
the people of the several States who in 
their wisdom or lack of it entrusted to us 
the exclusive power of legislation in all 
cases. Let the proponents of this meas- 
ure take the question of power they have 
from the people, back to the people; let 
the people amend the Constitution so as 
to relieve us of the trust they have im- 
posed upon us. To do otherwise is to 
do wrong; to act otherwise or differently 
is an evasion and a circumvention of the 
exclusive constitutional function resting 
on the Congress. 

Before closing my discussion of the 
law cases which I consider applicable to 
the constitutional barrier forbidding a 
delegation of our legislative power to 
another body—council or what not—if 
the proponents of this measure and the 
rest of us in this body are willing to 
exercise a little patience and forbear- 
ance, we may soon have another judi- 
cial expression on the subject which may 
better chart for us a course we may 
pursue in determining our right as the 
supreme legislative authority for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I have no right to 


request a judicial chart which might 


indicate for me a proper constitutional 
course to pursue in the performance of 
my duties; and if I did have such a 
right, I would not deign to exercise it. 
Our system of government is not predi- 
cated, as are some others, upon a prac- 
tice of obtaining advance judicial inter- 
-pretations of prospective laws. 

Our power and the extent of a proper 
exercise of it is in issue, or, at least, it 
is an important issue, in a case now be- 
fore the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, if not 
directly, certainly by every implication 
and as a matter of great public consid- 
eration. It is of particular concern to 
thinking lawyers who are Members of 
this body and the House of Representa- 
tives. What the court may say will be 
of importance to them. It may be of 
vast importance. 

If the sponsors of this bill could re- 
strain their eagerness for its immediate 
passage, further light for us may come 
out of the able United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia. In 
many respects its jurisdiction is of wider 
range than our ordinary circuit courts of 
appeals. Its decision, no doubt, will cast 
light and chart courses of thinking on a 
division of governmental powers, espe- 
cially our own, in relation to what we 
may or may not do in the delegation of 
legislative authority. I will welcome a 
knowledge of the reasoning which that 
court may adopt. 

Before I give a brief statement of the 
facts in that case and the rulings of the 
lower courts on it, I shall make for this 
ReEcorpD a distinction which occurs to me 
as appropriate and one so often found 
in many adjudicated cases. 
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The problem presented by this meas- 
ure we are considering—S. 1976—may be 
divided into two parts: 

A. The policy of the Congress; and 

B. The proper exercise of the power 
vested in Congress. 

We, as the representatives of the 
people, within the limitations provided 
under the Constitution, declare the na- 
tional policy. We declare the policy for 
the District without limitation in every 
law we pass for the District. My opposi- 
tion in what I have said here in no way 
relates to the establishment of our policy 
for the District. Nothing needs to be 
said about it because in my argument 
our policy is not in issue before us. My 
remarks are in the main addressed prin- 
cipally, primarily, and directly to the 
proper exercise of our power under the 
controlling provision of the Constitution. 

Now I come to the cases which may 
help us in the determination of the ques- 
tion of law involved. They are cases 
Nos. 11,039 and 11,044—joined—argued 
on Monday, January 7, 1952, in the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, in which both the 
District of Columbia and a local corpo- 
ration are appealing from a decision of 
two of the lower courts in the District. 
The name of the case is Thompson 
against District of Columbia, No. 11,039, 
and District of Columbia against Thomp- 
son, No. 11,044. One of the appellants’ 
briefs in that case was filed only on July 
31, 1951. 

The facts in the Thompson case brief- 
ly were that three persons of the Negro 
race were refused eating privileges in a 
local restaurant. An information was 
filed in the criminal division of the Mu- 
nicipal Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, alleging a violation of an act of the 
old assembly in the District of Columbia 
passed under the asserted authority of 
the act of Congress of 1871, granting 
certain legislative privileges to that as- 
sembly. The municipal court quashed 
the information. On appeal the munici- 
pal court of appeals (vol. 79, No. 30, of 
July 27, 1951) reversed the trial court, 
There are three judges of the local mu- 
nicipal court of appeals. Each wrote an 
opinion, two concurring in the validity of 
the information. The third judge, in 
holding that the acts of the assembly 
upon which the information was based 
were acts of legislation not of a purely 
municipal ordinance character and con- 
sequently under the ruling of the Roach 
case, the Stoutenburg case, and the oth- 
ers I have enumerated, decided that the 
information was invalid. 

This case is now awaiting decision by 
the court of last resort in t@e District of 
Columbia. The two opinions of the ma- 
jority of the court below ruled directly 
on the question that the enactment un- 
der which the information was filed was 
validly passed and that it was merely an 
ordinance and did not constitute legis- 
lation. In fact, Judge Clagett made the 
direct ruling on this point in deciding 
that the act of the District of Columbia 
Assembly was merely a police or munici- 
pal regulation. In doing so, he said, at 
page 733 of the Law Reporter volume: 

The chief argument against the validity of 
these acts is that Congress under the Con- 
stitution could delegate to the legislative 
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assembly, or any other government for the 
District of Columbia, only the power to make 
municipal and police regulations and could 
not delegate to any local government the 
power to enact general legislation. This 
statement of the law is supported by every 
extant authority. 


Further, on page 734 of the same 
opinion, he said: 

The true test, I believe, is whether the act 
or regulation is really local. The whole 
theory of our constitutional form of govern- 
ment is that local matters should be gov- 
erned by local people. Closely examined, 
the other tests really come down to this one. 

And judged by this test I am forced to the 
conclusion that these acts were truly munic- 
ipal. They would, of course, affect visitors 
to the city, but the same is true of all im- 
portant police regulations. They affected no 
national interest; they did not interfere with 
interstate commerce, they interfered with no 
rights of the States, they were local in every 
sense of the word. Granted, as has been 
thoroughly established, that a State may 
pass such legislation, I think it follows that 
when authorized by Congress to do so, the 
local legislature had the same power. 

I have concluded that the power which 
can be delegated by Congress to a District 
Government is broad enough to include 
these acts, that the necessary power was 
delegated and therefore that the acts were 
constitutional when passed. 


While I may disagree with the test 
Judge Clagett applies, and while I may 
disagree with his application of that test 
in this case or others, he recognized, and 
we should recognize, the principle of our 
inability to delegate a legislative func- 
tion. 

There were other legal questions in- 
volved in the cases, but the chief argu- 
ment centered, as Judge Clagett asserted, 
around the validity of the act of the 
Assembly of the District of Columbia. 

The judge, holding that the assembly 
did not have the power to pass an act 
of the character on which the informa- 
tion was based, viewing it as a legislative 
act, said at page 736 in the opinion, after 
reviewing many of the authorities distin- 
guishing legislative from municipal acts: 

In the face of these expressions of the 
highest courts of this jurisdiction, stated 
over a period of many years, I think we must 
hold that the legislative power of the legis- 
lative assembly was limited to the passage 
of police regulations and municipal ordi- 
nances, and I understand my colleagues, as 
well as counsel for the District, to agree, at 
least to some extent, with this conclusion. 

If, as I read the cases, the legislative as- 
sembly was limited in its legislative power 
to the enactment of police and municipal 
regulations, and if, as I believe, the en- 
actments in question cannot be properly 
classified as such, then it follows that such 
enactments were ineffective. Reaching this 
conclusion, I find it unnecessary to discuss 
other points raised in the case. 


The first error assigned for the consid- 
eration of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia is 
directed to the specific point which I 
have been discussing. 

Were the acts of the legislative assem- 
bly invalid under which the information 
was filed—invalid ab initio—because the 
acts were those of a legislative character 
which we under the Constitution may 


_ not delegate? 
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Every lawyer who has tried cases has 
had experience with courts. Every law- 
yer who has argued cases on appeal 
knows that there are times when all the 
issues presented are not decided. There 
are times when a decision hides the real 
issues. There are times when the real 
issues are confused. The press indicates 
that there will be a decision en banc by 
the United States Court of Appeals, a 
court of able judges. A decision in 
which all of them participate will, if it 
discusses the limit of our power, go a 
long way toward dispelling doubt in our 
minds as to our power, and how much of 
our power we may properly delegate. I 
have no reason to doubt, because of the 
great public agitation locally for the 
past few years, the various so-called 
home rule bills, the grave questions 
of law confronting us, and the flood of 
litigation which the court can reason- 
ably and naturally anticipate pouring 
into its overflowing pond of litigated and 
pending cases, that it will meet and deal 
with this primary question head-on, with 
clarity, force, and reason. If it does— 
and I hope it will—the public business 
here will be aided to the extent the court 
may chart courses of appropriate action, 
not on policy, but on the power and 
the extent of our constitutional power as 
a legislative body under the precise lan- 
guage here involved. Some laymen are 
prone to mix policy with power. The 


courts rightfully steer clear of framing 
a policy. They can light the candles for 
us so we can better judge for ourselves 
the extent of our power and the degree of 


our exercise of it—the extent to which, if 
you please, we must ourselves exercise 
and the extent to which we may delegate 
our power to another. 

We may do well to await a decision of 
that court or of the Supreme Court of 
the United States on the question in this 
particular case. Much time could thus 
be saved. Many headaches and some 
heartaches for the future may be spared. 

Mr. President, I should like to read a 
statement made by the Honorable Sam 
Hobbs, a former Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of Alabama. Any- 
one who knows Sam Hobbs must realize 
that he is one of the best constitutional 
lawyers who has served in Congress. I 
look to him to guide me a great deal on 
constitutional questions. For that rea- 
son I wish to read into the Recorp at 
this time a statement he made on the 
subject of home rule and reorganization 
in the District of Columbia, on Friday, 
July 22, 1949. He said: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Sam Hosss, A REPRESENT=- 
ATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
ALABAMA 
Mr. Hosss. Mr. Chairman, that is exceed- 

ingly gracious of you. I am delighted to be 

here. It always reminds me of a prayer meet- 
ing crowd to attend committee meetings. 

The ones that need the talk least are the 

ones who are there. I think it shows that 

you gentlemen who have honored me to a 

high degree by being here are demonstrators 

of the true religion of performance of your 
congressional duty. I hate to bore you with 
facts that are perfectly familiar to you. 

Mr. Harris. I appreciate your statement, 
my distinguished colleague. However, I said 
to my colleague, from Arkansas, a few days 
ago, I hope the gentleman will not place an 
interpretation on the expression of views of 
those present other than that we have made 
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a study of this problem, and have a broader 
view perhaps than some who have not. 

Mr. Hosss. Pure religion and undefiled is 
‘usually in the minds and hearts of those who 
attend committee meetings and it is very 
much like a prayer meeting crowd. 

Mr. Harris. I should like to say to the 
gentleman that I have sought diligently to 
gain as much light on the subject as I can 
and notwithstanding the high compliment 
the gentleman has just paid me I still am 
seeking information. I have discussed this 
matter personally with the gentleman and I 
know that he has made a study regarding the 
functions that are purely municipal and 
those that are legislative. I trust that in 
view of his study and the reading of the 
Supreme Court decisions and in studying the 
Constitution that he will attempt to give us 
his views regarding the difference in these 
two important functions of government. 

Mr. Hoses. That, of course, is the sole ques- 
tion at issue. I regret exceedingly that we 
and our good friend, Brooks Hays, differ on 
this, but I think that there is only one rea- 
son, and that is that he has allowed his heart 
to run away with his head. 

Two of the greatest authorities who have 
spoken on this subject insofar as my infor- 
mation goes, who have delved deeply into 
the subject, come up with the same conclu- 
sion; they are Judge Hatton Sommers, of 
Texas, and the Board of Trade of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, whose general counsel, 
Hon. E. F. Colladay, whose brief is absolutely 
unanswerable; and both have reached the 
conclusion that there must be, if there is to 
be any legislation worth while, the submis- 
sion of a constitutional amendment. 

Mr. Harris. At this point the record is not 
very clear, or during the entire course of 
the hearings. Will the gentleman state 
whether or not this Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under the Reorganization 
Act would have any authority whatsoever 
with any legislation that might be sub- 
mitted to include therewith the submission 
of a constitutional amendment? 

Mr. Hosss. Mr. Chairman, of course, I 
would not like to answer the question. 

Mr. Harris. I recognize the gentlemen's 
disinclination to answer the question be- 
cause he is a member of the great Committee 
on the Judiciary, but I think it is a matter 
of law under the Reorganization Act and 
procedure in Congress, and that the record 
should be clear on that. 

Mr. Hosss. Well, of course, we adopted the 
Reorganization Act and conferred a good 
many additional powers on your great com- 
mittee. I feel sure that you gentlemen have 
just as much or more ability than we mem- 
bers of our committee, and the mere fact 
that traditionally that was one of the four 
powers conferred upon the Judiciary Com- 
mittee 136 years ago when it was created 
ought not to make any difference and I have 
no zeal in the matter at all. I am sure 
that traditionally the jurisdiction over con- 
stitutional questions has been reposed in 
the Judiciary Committee but we have the 
utmost confidence in this committee and 
there is no reason on earth why we should 
not reach the same identical conclusion. 

Mr. Chairmangwe can’t be too often re- 
minded by reading the words of the con- 
stitutional provision that is the “mud sill” 
upon which this inquiry is based. 

Congress shall have power to “exercise ex- 
clusive legislation in all cases whatsoever 
over such district as may become the seat of 
government of the United States.” 

Now, of course, there are other words in 
the same provision but these are the vital 
ones, as I understand them, except that we 
have the same authority over the District 
as over a fort, arsenal, or any other prop- 
erty of the Federal Government. 

But I wanted to read that because long 
before there was a District, in 1787, that he- 
came the supreme law of the land, and when 
we understand what that does, as is stated 
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by one of the leading authorities on the 
Constitution, and I will read from Cooley’s 
Constitutional Limitations, page 116: 

“One of the settled maxims of constitu- 
tional law is that the power conferred upon 
the legislature to make laws cannot be dele- 
gated by that Department to any other body 
or authority. Where the sovereign power of 
the State located the authority there it must 
remain, and by the constitutional agency 
alone the laws must be made, until the Con- 
stitution itself is changed. The power to 
whose judgment, wisdom, and patriotism 
this high prerogative has been entrusted, 
cannot relieve itself of the responsibility by 
choosing other agencies upon whom the 
power shall be devolved, nor can it substitute 
the judgment, wisdom, or patriotism of any 
other body for those to which alone the 
people have seen fit to confide this sovereign 
trust.” 

Then quoting from the court of appeals or 
whetever that court of last resort of New 
York is called: 

“The legislature has no power to make a 
statute dependent upon such a contingency.” 

That was a statute adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York which provided 
that a vote of the people of New York at 
their next general election should determine 
whether or not this should become a law. It 
is very similar, it seems to me, to the case 
here where it is provided that 1 man shall 
appoint the 12 heads of the 12 departments 
which have been set up for the District, and 
where the election by the people creates the 
majority members of the City Council—‘be- 
cause it would be confiding to others that 
legislative discretion which they are bound to 
exercise themselves and which they cannot 
delegate or commit to any other man or men 
to be exercised that have no more author- 
ity”—they are talking about the Legislature 
of New York that was sovereign, of course, 
according to their constitution in all things 
internal, just as the Federal Government be- 
ginning at salt water and going out has in all 
things foreign the sovereignty, as held by the 
Curtiss-Wright case in the Supreme Court 
within the last two decades—‘they”’—that 
is the sovereign Legislature of New York— 
“have no more authority to refer such a ques- 
tion to the whole people than to an indi- 
vidual.” 

So we can’t escape the responsibility which 
is ours. We can’t delegate the duty which 
is imposed upon us by the constitutional 
provision which I read part of, and there 
can’t be any question in my mind but that 
we must proceed by amending the Constitu- 
tion if we are going to do anything such as 
is proposed by the pending bill. 

Now, gentlemen, the founders of our Re- 
public were not fools. They not only had 
good philosophical reasons for writing the 
constitutional provisions which they wrote 
but they had a very practical reason. I don’t 
mean to try to enlighten you gentlemen as to 
the facts of history. You know them better 
than I. But sometimes it is well to refresh 
our minds as to the background of that pro- 
vision. 

It was not idle verbiage, thrown in for 
good measure. Congress was meeting in 
Philadelphia. The insurgent troops from 
Lancaster marched on Philadelphia and ran 
the Congress out by force of arms. There 
were only, I believe, 80 of them but they 
were organized and armed, and Congress 
skedaddled. So they hurriedly passed a res- 
olution to adjourn to Princeton, and 
changed their seat of government in a mo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye, before they 
ran from Philadelphia to Princeton, N. J., 
where they were promised protection by the 
town’s people. Then I think the people of 
Princeton protected them satisfactorily and 
they stayed there until they were given more 
commodious quarters at Annapolis. So they 
slunk away to Annapolis to have their meete 
ing of Congress, 
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What would we do if the garrison at Fort 
Myer were to come over here? How would 
you protect yourselves? What armed power 
have we? Absurd, you say? Sure, it is ab- 
surd. The founding fathers thought they 
could meet in Philadelphia safely and I am 
not suggesting that we can’t continue, but 
we have the protection of every constitu- 
tional force including the Army and Navy 
that has been raised in accordance with the 
Constitution, to protect us. They did not 
have that then, for that was the era of the 
Confederation. I am not suggesting that 
we are in such danger. Understand me, but 
I do want to point out that there was a real 
and a pressing reason for the adoption of 
our Constitution and there are no idle words 
in it. 

Now what is the law on the subject? It is 
abundantly set out, beginning, I believe 
with Roach v. Van Riswick (11 D. C. Supreme 
Court Reports, at p. 171). 

If I may summarize, except as to purely 
local matters Congress may not delegate any 
of its powers. Congress must remain the 
supreme legislative power of the District of 
Columbia. That case struck down a law 
passed by the then government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and declared it was not 
constitutional. It dealt with taxation with 
which there was no possibility of the delega- 
tion of powers because it was a governmental 
division of authority rather than a 
municipal. 

Then coming on down, 
Fuller—— 

Mr. Harris. Do you mean continuing the 
discussion in that same case? 

Mr. Hosss. No, sir. Chief Justice Fuller 
in Stoutenburgh v. Hennick (129 U.S., at p. 
141), says: 

“Congress has express power to exercise ex- 
clusive legislation in all cases whatsoever 
over the District of Columbia, thus possess- 
ing the combined powers of a general and 
a State government in all cases where legis- 
lation is possible. But as the repository of 
the legislative power of the United States, 
Congress in creating the District of Colum- 
bia a body corporate for municipal purposes 
could only authorize it to exercise municipal 
powers, and this is all that Congress at- 
tempted to do.” 

' To the contrary, in the pending bill Con- 
gress is asked to go much further. 

Then from the latest case, I believe, Heald 
v. District of Columbia (259 U.S. 114): 

“Finally, it is earnestly contended that the 
act is void because it subjects the residents 
of the District to taxation without repre- 
sentation. Residents of the District lack the 
suffrage and have politically no voice in the 
expenditure of money raised by taxation. It 
is sufficient to say that the objection is not 
sound. There is no constitutional provision 
which so limits the power of Congress that 
taxes can be imposed only upon those who 
have political representation.” 

Now I want to go into the history a little 
bit further if I may. At the time the Con- 
stitution was written there was no District. 
You could not even get to F Street on a 
horse. That part of what is now the city of 
Washington was an almost impassable 
swamp. 

Jefferson, writing to Madison, says: 
“Georgetown languishes. I fear that our 
chance is at this time desperate.” That is, 
the chance of locating or inducing the Fed- 
eral Government to bring here the seat of 
government. Then there followed 7 years 
of frantic efforts, stratagems, propositions, 
trades and compromises, and Madison wrote 
in 1790, ‘““‘The Potomac stands a bad chance.” 

Ther. the compromise of 1790, the act of 
July 16, 1790, provided four directives: 

1. The acceptance of the District of Colum- 
bia site for the permanent headquarters of 
the Government; 

2. Three commissioners to lay out the site; 

8. All offices to be removed from New York 
to Philadelphia before the first Monday in 
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December, 1790, and to remain there until 
the first Monday in December 1800; and 

4. Then to be removed from Philadelphia 
to this site. 

Thus the fight of the two great cities of 
that day for the prize of the seat of govern- 
ment raged without gloves for more than 10 
annual rounds. 

Then by the act of 1790 the Nation bought 
the promise of its peace and security in a 
home of its own, where it could be master 
of its own castle. The price paid was the 
economic advantages and profits to be gained 
by Philadelphia by having the seat of Gov- 
ernment moved from New York and kept in 
Philadelphia for 10 years. The legislatures 
of Maryland and Virginia ruled the District 
of Columbia for those 10 years. 

Then the Congress created five governing 
bodies: The county of Alexandria, the county 
of Washington, the town of Alexandria, the 
town of Georgetown, and the city of Wash- 
ington. Then we had the local District com- 
prised of those five bodies for 2 or 3 years. 

Then in 1804 an act of Congress created a 
new charter for the town of Alexandria, and 
for the first time Congress undertook to give 
voting privileges to anybody, and they lim- 
ited it to free white male freeholders of full 
age. 

Of course, we had no vestige of authority 
to give the vote to anybody. There never has 
been a Federal election. There never has 
been a Federal vote cast. The only right to 
give the vote is in a sovereign State. That 
is recognized all through the Constitution, 
of course. 

It was one of the big quarrels in the con- 
stitutional convention of 1787, and the only 
way that anybody ever cast a vote is by State 
gift. It is not a right but a privilege. 

Although the arrangement did not satisfy 
anyone, it continued until 1843, and in 1846, 
after 3 years of debate, the retrocession of 
Alexandria town and county gave them back 
to Virginia with thanks. 

The county of Washington had no vote. 
Georgetown, from its creation and by the 
grace of Maryland, provided for voters, free 
white male citizens 21 years of age, 1 year’s 
residence, who paid the school tax. 

The city cf Washington had no governing 
body, but by the act of May 3, 1802, they did 
grant the franchise to free white male inhab- 
itants of full age, with 12 months’ residence, 
and who paid taxes. 

That extended on down from that time, 
1802, until after the War Between the States, 
In 1867, because of that internecine strife, 
the change was made granting universal 
male suffrage, repealing in 1869 the restric- 
tion to white officeholders, and in 1871 the 
Congress experimented and the District had 
the regime of Alexander R. Sheppard until 
1874—-Congress turned over to them at that 
time, with the provisions of law I mentioned, 
a@ solvent well-endowed and appropriated-for 
city. It had several hundred people at that 
time. 

Mr. Harris. How was Governor Sheppard 
selected? 

Mr. Hosss. He was selected by a Presiden- 
tial appointment. 

Our beloved friend, Everetr Dirksen, said 
in his speech on the floor a couple of years 
ago, when the Auchincloss bill was up, “All 
because of the dereliction in office of one 
man, Governor Sheppard.” 

“They”—I suppose referring to the people 
of the District—“could have cleaned it up if 
they had had a vote.” 

Well, he would not yield to me to ask the 
question: If they had not had the vote, 
universal male suffrage, since 1867? They 
had it. They exercised the franchise. They 
had it at the time and during the whole 
tenure of office of Sheppard, and although 
he only ruled for 4 years he left a bankrupt 
city, and worse. 

Like the drunkard who swears off every 
Saturday night or Sunday morning, “Never 
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again,” that is what Congress resolved at 
that time, after that sad experience. 

Here is a little history that you gentle- 
men ought to refresh your minds on. Why 
was it in the debates in the Senate—and I 
have the reference to the book and page— 
that Senator Morton claimed that the bill to 
abolish suffrage in the District was aimed 
at Negro suffrage and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment could not afford to admit by its 
action that Negro suffrage had proven a 
failure, or at least not at that time, so 
closely following on the _ reconstruction 
amendments. 

Senator Bayard contended that Negro suf- 
frage was responsible for all the evils of the 
District, apparent in the abolished govern- 
ment, and that the people of the District 
were willing to be disfranchised in order to 
eseape the repetition of such conditions. 

Senator Bayard of Delaware, in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECorD Of December 17, 1874, at 
page 122, said the following and I quote: 

“And I also have not the least doubt as 
a question of fact that Negro suffrage has 
been a very sickening business to the un- 
happy people of the District and to those who 
brought it here, and I have no doubt as a 
matter of fact this bill seeks to accomplish 
the complete abandonment of that most ab- 
surd attempt to govern this District through 
the instrumentality of the most ignorant and 
degraded classes.” 

Now, gentlemen, I am not here to advocate, 
as he did, any racial issue or question. I am 
a Jackie Robinson fan, both on the diamond 
and in testimony before our committees in 
Congress. No one is going to hear me raise 
my voice on any such issue, and I deplore 
that it has ever raised its ugly head because 
I think this is purely and simply a matter 
very desirable in the abstract, in theory, but 
which is utterly impossible unless we forget 
our oaths to support and maintain the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


Mr. President, in order to conserve 
time, I ask to have printed in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks, as an ex- 
cerpt, from the volume from which I 
have been reading, pages 343 through 
349, and to the middle of page 350. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Now, gentlemen, I have a few words in 
conclusion. I merely put those references 
in to prove the reasoning. 

There are about 300 pages of Senate debate 
on the questions which have more or less 
pertinency in our consideration, but I think 
we ought to know that of the seven great 
divisions of our population in the District 
six are excluded from suffrage automati- 
cally because of their home State affiliations. 
I think that is right. I think there are six. 

First, is the group of Members of Congress 
and their families, and their office forces and 
all Capitol employees. 

Second, civil-service employees which 
under our quota system has the same effect, 
their employees and families. 

Third, Army, Navy, and Marine Corps per- 
sonnel and their families, quartered in the 
general vicinity, including the District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsyl- 
vania. Most of these, where they vote at all, 
vote in their home States. 

Fourth, the diplomatic corps and their 
employees. 

Fifth, lobbyists and transients. It is es- 
timated that there are several thousand lob- 
byists, and as many as a hundred thousand 
transients at times, and several thousand 
always. They live temporarily in Washing- 
ton because of their business contacts with 
the Government agencies. Practically none 
of this group would vote anywhere but in 
their home State, of course. 
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Sixth, the student bodies of a half dozen 
colleges and universities, and a larger nume- 
ber of business, art, and technical schools, 
comprising the sixth group. 

Seventh, of course, are those who are in 
business or in some profession here or en- 
gaged in domestic service or public work, but 
not classified as civil servants. It is esti- 
mated there are from 5,000 to 10,000 char- 
women, street cleaners, and several thou- 
sand skilled workers in private employ. 
There are many excellent ladies and gentle- 
men who were born here and have lived here 
all their lives or a large part of their lives. 
However, this is a very small group in com- 
parison with the others listed above in the 
six preceding categories. 

Now, gentlemen, I have a word about the 
main issue and I am through. 

Municipal power is not governmental 
power. There are 1,000 decisions of courts 
of repute, and'all of the textbook writers, 
that make that distinction and insist on it. 
In all things purely local, and based upon 
the prior creation and authorization, legally, 
of the municipality, they can make munic- 
ipal regulations, they can exercise purely 
local municipal authority. 

However, if you take, for instance, the 
case where the Supreme Court held that a 
city trash truck backing into a plate-glass 
front was not a municipal agency in the 
performance of municipal functions, because 
it had to do with public health in cleaning 
the trash of the streets and the alleys and, 
therefore, was engaged in a governmental 
function, you see what I mean. I could go 
on through the whole list of categories of 
the different classes of power, but what I 
want to bear down on is this: That this 
bill which is passed by the Senate does not 
even touch the hem of the garment of au- 
thority for scme of its provisions. It con- 
veys, as I read it, to one man the power of 
appointment of 12 department heads for the 
city government without any vote of the 
people, subject to revocation by Congress 
and an overweaning exercise of that au- 
thority which we know we have, and cannot 
shirk. 

This is a phony. It is just to kid some- 
body. It does not even require anybody 
familiar with this city or with any similar 
city to be selected by the council as District 
Manager. He is not elected by the people 
of Washington. 

The whole structure is built on sinking 
sand. This is a quicksand bill. We cannot 
escape our authority if we would, and we 
would not if we could, if we have the inter- 
est of the Nation at heart. 

It seems to me that we have here a good 
government; better than most. We have a 
cleaner city. We have a well-policed city, as 
good as most if not better than most. We 
have excellent capable officials and we have 
very little complaint about taxation. 

The contribution of the Federal Govern- 
ment may need to be increased. That is 
possibly one of the answers which would 
solve many problems. 

There are many splendid people in the Dis- 
trict by the thousands, who really are better 
qualified than most for self-government, and 
yet they should have known when they came 
here, and not a one of them came here until 
the debates in the first Constitutional Con- 
vention made it abundantly clear, that they 
had no hope of ever having much voice in 
the government of this seat of government. 

They came here for various reasons but it 
all boils down to this: Their own desire. 
Those of us who live here temporarily or 
permanently are all in the same boat in that 
regard, but most of the people who came 
here to live have come here from some idea 
of a profit motive. 

And do not forget that we paid more for 
@ part of a block in the District of Columbia 
in the last 5 years than was ever paid the 
Government for all of 10 square miles that 
Was ceded us, 
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In other words, Virginia and Maryland did 
not make such a bad financial arrangement 
in giving the swamp, where few people lived, 
for a chance to establish the seat of the Na- 
tional Government here; and it has paid off 
handsomely. 

I do not believe that we can justifiably say 
that Congress as the city council of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has done or is doing such 
an awful job. 

It may be that it can be bettered. I pro- 
foundly hope so. If those who are qualified 
to vote could be legally allowed to as an 
experiment I would welcome it. It cannot 
be done. Neither can you grant legislative 
nor any other governmental power to any- 
body, one man or one million men, to run 
this city. 

The Constitution provides otherwise, and 
we are sworn to uphold and support the 
Constitution. The debates show every rea- 
son plainly. Far better than I have at- 
tempted to voice here this morning. 

I thank you so much, gentlemen, for your 
attention and for the opportunity to appear. 
I love the District, as you do, and we would 
do everything we could to aid them in their 
laudable ambition, but we cannot. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you, Judge. We appre- 
ciate very much the very clear and highly 
informative statement you have just given. 
It may be that some of the members of the 
committee would want to ask you a question 
if you do not mind. 

Mr. Hosss. I would be delighted. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. ABERNETHY? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Judge, I thoroughly en- 
joyed your statement. I attempted in my 
very limited manner during the hearings last 
year, as well as this time, to put over the 
very points you bring out. 

Incidentally, when Senator KEFAvuver, of 
whom I am very fond, testified before this 
committee some weeks ago I put to him the 
very direct question as to whether or not 
home rule could be granted to the people of 
the District with the Constitution as it is 
today. If I recall, I read that certain sec- 
tion from the Constitution, which is section 
8 of article I. 

Mr. Hosss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The Senator’s answer ap- 
pears on page 50 of the transcript of June 
28. He said that there was no such thing 
as true home rule. I asked that question 
and he stated, “There is not.” 

He made similar replies which are found 
on pages 51 and 54. 

Quoting the Senator as follows, he says: 

“It is impossible to give them true home 
rule without amending the Constitution.” 

That bears out just what you have said 
this morning and just what I have said. I 
believe you have just stated that this thing 
is a phony and it is attempting to fool 
somebody. I have put it another way in 
saying that the city council is a proxy 
council. They will only carry my proxy in 
their pocket. 

Another member of this committee has 
stated that it will be a synthetic council. 
On this issue proxy and synthetic mean 
about the same thing. 

There was a very fine editorial which ap- 
peared in one of the Washington papers 
after the Senate passed the bill, which is the 
first time that any newspaper of the District 
to my knowledge has absolutely stated to 
the people that this thing was a phony. It 
did not call it a phony as rou did, but the 
words meant the same. 

I take it, Judge, that you and I are just 
old-fashioned enough to believe that the 
Constitution means just what it says. 

Now I would like to ask you this ques- 
tion: The Constitution confers upon the 
Congress the exclusive legislative power over 
the District of Columbia. Some have argued 
that we can delegate that power and do our 
duty by a negative means. That is, the 
council will act and we will veto. 
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Would it not be just as correct to say that 
we could delegate to 48 Governors of the 
States the power to legislate for their respec- 
tive States as we do in the Congress and take 
the position that their acts would become 
law unless Congress vetoed it? By so doing, 
Judge, we would all have the pleasant privi- 
leges of serving in Congress without work- 
ing at all. 

Mr. Hosss. That is right. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is the point I would 
like to make. 

Mr. Hoses. Then we have the law that we 
passed the other day about housing. Local 
self-government was attempted there. But 
the first court that has spoken on the sub- 
ject has stricken it down. It says that pro- 
vision is utterly unconstitutional, that we 
have no power to delegate our legislative 
authority to anyone. 

The unbroken line of decisions has held 
that the legislative authority there men- 
tioned includes the power to control the seat 
of government in all respects. There ought 
not to be any quarrel with that. 

May I say this: While I have the highest 
regard for all the proponents of this and 
similar legislation—and so have you—my 
word “phony” does not mean that they are 
not sincere and honorable in their efforts to 
do what they think is right for the District. 
What I mean is just what you understood me 
to mean, a more or less jocular reference to 
the effect of the bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Of course, the Members 
of Congress knowing you as they do, would 
not, Iam sure interpret it in that vein. 

Mr. Hoess. Just to the effect of the bill. 

However, I want to call your attention to 
this fact: While Senator KEFAUVER served on 
our committee for several years—I think it 
was 8 or 10 years—he never advanced this 
theory as long as Judge Sumners was chair- 
man of the committee, and as long as he 
served in that body. He is a recent convert 
to the theory that he can do everything by 
legislation that he would like to have done. 
It cannot be done. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. TEAGUE? 

Mr. TEAGUE. No questions. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. ALLEN? 

Mr. ALLEN. Judge, in the Auchincloss bill 
we finally came to the conclusion, very much 
along the lines we have discussed, using a 
a little different terminology, that we could 
set up a system under which a proposal would 
come to the Congress as a procedural matter, 
as I saw it, in which some modicum of re- 
sponsibility by the proposing group to the 
people of the District generally would be 
involved, with a positive congressional action 
approving that proposal. 

Assuming that the proposal came here in 
any way that it happened to come and then 
was followed by the enactment of the pro- 
posal by both Houses of Congress and the 
signature of the President to the legislation 
later affixed, would there be any doubt in 
your mind as to the constitutionality of such 
a system? 

Mr. Hosss. Yes, sir. It would depend en- 
tirely on whether or not we answer the ques- 
tion affirmatively and get by with it, as to 
whether or not the legislation which we ap- 
prove or do not veto is in the realm of munic- 
ipal authority or in the realm of governmen- 
tal action. 

Mr. ALLEN. May I dispell that doubt? This 
would be definitely legislative action. The 
proposal would come for a piece of legisla- 
tion to be enacted and, thereafter, the Con- 
gress not by failure to act nor by veto but 
by positive action on a resolution incorporat- 
ing the terms of the proposal by reference 
would pass it by a vote of both Houses fol- 
lowed by the approval of the President. 
Where would the constiutional ban come in? 

Mr. Hogpss. There would be no constitue 
tional ban; but rather the specific constitu- 
tional authority which is granted in the Con- 
stitution to “petition” Congress. That is all 
that this bill amounts to. 
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When one wants to petition Congress for 
a redress of grievances he has a perfect right 
to do it, and if after that we go ahead and 
enact the law that is suggested, the better 
the suggestion the more praise to the sug- 
gestor. But they have the same right now. 
All they have to do is to make any sugges- 
tion they want to and that is the way we get 
our legislation, by somebody making a sug- 
gestion. 

You are exactly right, sir. Whether within 
the legislative sphere, governmental sphere, 
or in the municipal sphere, we have an ab- 
solute right to legislate for this District, and 
whenever anyone, one person, can make a 
valuable suggestion, if it is written into law 
by Congress, then it is utterly and absolutely 
constitutional. 

We are very glad to have any such sugges- 
tions. As was said in the old case of Pollard 
v. Hagen. I never will get away from it. 
While the jurisdiction and sovereignty of 
Alabama has been extended into the sea, it 
is there as it is on shore, but municipal au- 
thority and subordinate to the Federal power 
as set forth in the Constitution. That is not 
only good law that has stood for 140 years, 
but it is the unsurmountable barrier that we 
cannot escape, no matter how much we 
might like to try. 

Mr. Harris. Judge, may I propound this 
question: Taking into consideration the fact 
of such proposal, whereby the Council would 
be selected by a majority of the voters or the 
qualified voters of the District of Columbia, 
who would recommend or petition to the 
Congress of the United States some specific 
legislation, would it not be the same and 
have the same effect as a recommendation or 
a petition for specific legislation from the 
Citizens Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia, the League of Women Voters, the 
Board of Trade, or any other civic or local 
organization which makes such a request 
and petition to the Congress? 

Mr. Hosss. Or any other person. 

Mr. Harris. Or any one individual. 

Mr. Hosss. Do not misunderstand me for a 
minute. You predicated that in the first 
part of your question upon a vote of quali- 
fied citizens of the District. Do not mis- 
understand me for a second on that. 

We do not have any right to grant suf- 
frage. There is nothing in the Constitution 
that provides the power for us. We can play 
at the job if we want to. 

Mr. Harris. Judge, I understand your in- 
terpretation and I am in accord with it toa 
certain extent. However, you do not say that 
the Congress could prevent the local Lions 
Club from electing by a majority of their 
qualified members their president and other 
officers? 

Mr. Hosss. Oh, no. We can go further and 
give them a cordial engraved invitation to 
make any suggestion to us for legislation 
they might wish. 

Mr. Harris. That is right. Though it 
might not have any legal effect until the 
Congress acted on it—— 

Mr. Hosss. That is right. 

Mr. Harris. There would be nothing in 
violation of the Constitution for the Con- 
gress to say to the people that they can under 
certain rules set up a procedure whereby 
they can select certain people to do certain 
things. 

Mr. Hosss. Of course not. 

Mr. Harris. That is what I have in mind. 

Mr. Hoss. You are exactly right. 

Mr. Harris. Now I wanted to ask you this 
question: Personally, for obvious reasons 
I have refrained from expressing any 
personal feeling about this entire matter, 
because it is so far reaching, and there are 
sO many proposals here. I have properly re- 
frained from making any comments about 
my personal attitude at this time on these 
so-called bills, but I have had a feeling for 
a long time, which I have expressed over a 
period of time, that it would be helpful in- 
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deed to the Congress and to the people of the 
District and perhaps to the Nation if there 
were a delegate or somebody in some manner 
selected by the people to be here in the Con- 
gress representing them, such as the dele- 
gates from the Territories, and so forth. 

Do you feel that under the Constitution 
we could not set up a procedure whereby the 
people could legally and constitutionally 
elect or select someone to represent them in 
the Congress as a delegate? 

Mr. Hosss. I doubt very seriously if we 
can. You know Judge Sumner’s resolution 
to amend the Constitution provided just 
that. 

Mr. Harris. Yes, I know. 

Mr. Hosss. He did not think that we 
could go to the length of authorizing the 
electing of United States Senators, but he 
did think we could give them seats in the 
lower House. 

Mr. Harris. You mean a nonvoting seat? 

Mr. Hosss. iio, sir. He meant a full-fledged 
seat. 

Mr. Harris. I appreciate that. The dif- 
ference in that proposal and my question 
here is the difference as to the nonvoting 
delegate. 

Mr. Hosss. My answer there is this: I 
am a strict constructionist. We have a writ- 
ten Constitution which was written for the 
sole purpose of restraining us and not for the 
purpose of implementing our desires and 
wishes. 

I doubt very seriously, and with the most 
cordial sympathy with the desires of those 
who want it, that it can be done. I believe 
it would be stricken down just as quickly 
as it got to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Harris. A test, Judge, could be made 
if there were one provided and the bill were 
proposed. 

Mr. Hosss. It could be, yes; but I do not 
believe that it would be safe in any way for 
the simple reason that this is not a Terri- 
tory. At least four Senators argued at 
length in the debates of 1878, using the Ter- 
ritorial argument almost ad nauseam. They 
thought it was an argument the other way. 
Some thought to the contrary, of course. 

However, we have had the debate on that, 
and it was decided in the negative, positive- 
ly, that we can make no Territory out of 
the District of Columbia. It is the seat of 
Government and under the control of Gov- 
ernment and under the control of no one 
else. 

The basic reason, originally, may have 
been they did not want to be killed. When 
they were run out of Philadelphia, they ran, 
and we would have, too, but it will not hap- 
pen now, of course. 

They felt then, and I think they feel 
now, that this cannot be made a Territory, 
and that is not what the people of the Dis- 
trict are thinking on this subject. 

Personally, I do not see any objection if 
the people of the United States, acting 
through the same power that created this 
National Government, should do that. Do 
not forget that the States created this 
Government, and no one else, and the 
States have a right to change their Gov- 
ernment whenever they wish, and there 
ought not to be any fear or hesitancy in go- 
ing to the people for renewed authority, if 
it is right. If it is right that the seat of 
the Government should be a Territory, which 
I very much doubt, then it is easy to sub- 
mit a constitutional amendment, and we will 
know we are right. If the people of the 
United States want to do that, why God 
bless them. It is their privilege. 

Mr. Harris. You would not agree with 
some opponents of the legislation that the 
Supreme Court decision in the Binns case 
applied to Territories could equally apply to 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Hosss. I do not think so and I do not 
think that the Supreme Court thought so. 
I do not mean to speak for them of course, 

Mr. Harris. I appreciate that, 
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Mr. ALLEN. Will the gentleman yield for 
just one question? 

Mr. ALLEN. Judge, I do not have the back- 
ground to judge this question. 

Wherein would a proposal that the Dis- 
trict might elect a Delegate to the House, 
who could introduce bills which the Con- 
gress would then consider, be much more 
than a rule of the House as to how bills 
should be introduced? 

Mr. Hosss. That is a very good question, a 
very pointed one, and I will take pleasure in 
trying to answer it. 

The Constitution of the United States says 
that the legislative power of the United 
States is not, as the other powers, unlimited. 
The first section of the first article of the 
Constitution reads: 

“All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives.” 

I doubt, seriously, that we have the right 
to do anything more than to seat Delegates 
from the Territories, which is provided for 
by statute and rule, if that could be applied 
to the District. That is what I mean, sir. 
I may be wrong, but those are my senti- 
ments. 

Mr. Harris. Just one more question, Judge. 

Mr. Hosss. Surely. 

Mr. Harris. By the same analogy you feel 
that the Congress could provide a procedure 
whereby certain people who meet certain 
requirements—we will call them qualified 
electors—of the- District of Columbia may 
select the school-board members of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Mr. Hosss. No. sir. 

Mr. Harris. You do not think that could 
be done? 

Mr. Hosss. No, sir; I do not think that 
could be done. I think exclusive govern- 
mental powers are all in Congress. 

Mr. Harris. We can provide as the law 
now provides that the school-board mem- 
bers can be selected, and they are, by a 
committee composed of the chief justice of 
the district court, I believe, and some others. 

Mr. Hosss. As the agents of the Congress, 
the sovereign power. 

Mr. Harris. Could not the Congress make 
the people its agent in appointing or select- 
ing members of the school board? 

Mr. Hosss. That is a very keen question 
which has been debated a long time. Per- 
sonally I do not think so because the power 
of voting—the suffrage—is, in my mind, over 
the line in the realm of governmental power 
rather than a mere agency for the purpose 
of education. 

Mr. ALLEN. Would you yield there? 

Mr. Hosss. Or for the purpose of adminis- 
tering the educational set-up. 

Mr. ALLEN. Judge, wherein is the difference 
between 200,000 or 300,000 people voting by 
a majority vote for the election or the desig- 
nation of a school board, and the power of 
7 or 8 or 10 judges voting by a majority vote 
for the same board? 

Mr. Hosss. Because those judges, or who- 
ever they are—and I am not familiar enough 
with the provisions to know—have been au- 
thorized by us to act as our agents in that 
regard. We have delegated that power of 
appointment to our agents to make that 
selection and that appointment. 

Mr. ALLEN. Where is the difference, though, 
other than just the number of agents? 

Mr. Hosss. Not at all. I do not think so. 
I think that the exercise of suffrage, or the 
franchise of a ballot, is a governmental and 
essential governmental power rather than a 
municipal one and that the provision of 
teachers for our schools is purely municipal. 
I may be wrong. 

I realize that the line in many cases is 
not clearly drawn and cannot be. Nor would 
I say that I am right in any of these prog- 
nostications, 
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Mr. Harris. Judge, thank you very much. 
I am sure you can tell by the questions from 
the members of this committee that we are 
diligently trying to seek the correct course 
and to do what is right and just in this 
.matter. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in my judgment the pend- 
ing bill is the worst of all the so-called 
home-rule bills presented to us within 
the past few years. It is dressed up 
in euphemistic language attempting to 
divide our legislative power into two 
parts—one local and one national. By 
proxy we seek to invest a council with 
legislative functions for purely local pur- 
poses. The courts, in the cases cited, 
have said we cannot do this, or else I 
do not understand the plain language 
appearing in their decisions. The bill 
contains an amen clause reserving to 
us our legislative power. That to me 
is a form of puerile frivolity. We re- 
serve by our act a power exclusively 
donated to us by the supreme law of 
the land for our own exercise, with no 
authority on our part to delegate or re- 
delegate or distribute such power to 
others. 

I say the foundation on which this bill 
is proposed is of quicksand. We must 
not let our policy be confused with 
power. 

What is the urgency—now, now, now— 
of this proposed legislation? What 
catastrophe is impending requiring us 
to speed into the passage of a measure 
that is fraught with so much doubt— 
constitutional doubt—as to our ability to 
pass? What wrong has this Congress 
perpetrated that we should attempt to 
rectify by the passage of an act so sim- 
ilar to the General Assembly Act of 
1871 which the courts have stricken 
down when the Congress attempted to 
invest that assembly with the exercise 
of power exclusive in the Congress? 
Where in the Constitution is there a jus- 
tification for such delegation? 

If we can so lightly transfer to oth- 
ers our legislative power, what is to pre- 
vent us from passing on to the Secre- 
tary of Defense the power to raise an 
Army; to the Secretary of the Treasury 
the power to lay and collect taxes; to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the power to legislate on interstate com- 
merce; to the Secretary of the Interior 
the power to pass the rules and regu- 
lations to govern our territorial posses- 
sions; to the Postmaster General the 
power to fix the rates of postage, and 
a thousand other burdensome details in- 
cident to our power of legislating? I 
might go on and on with almost every 
subject of legislation on which we must 
pass. We might pass on to others all 
o. these things if we could, but the ques- 
tion is—can we? 

No. Our labors are not so simple. 
Our duties are not so easily dispensed 
with. Our responsibility is clear and in- 
escapable. Our powers are marked out 
for us. Our duties of legislating are de- 
fined. 

If our constitutional responsibility for 
legislating for the District of Columbia 
constitutes a burden on us and others 
wish to assume it for us, then let us 
solve that problem in a constitutional 
manner. A constitutional amendment, 
in my judgment, affords the correct and 
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the only correct answer to this recur- 
ring problem of so-called home rule, 
The questions involved are not so sim- 
ple as the bill suggests. The right rem- 
edy cannot be so easily found. 

Let us then do the right thing in the 
right manner. By all means let us not 
see this so-called home rule through 
dark, prismatic spectacles. For these 
reasons and on the several grounds I 
have set forth, my course and duty are 
clear. I shall oppose this or any other 
similar bill which does not approach the 
problems directly and properly and 
which does not afford the people of the 
District a respectable measure of real 
self-determination. 

The Constitution must be amended in 
order to accomplish the purposes de- 
sired. Legislation to circumvent it 
should not consume our time nor meet 
with our favor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp at this point 
an article entitled “A Home Rule Swin- 
dle,” by Clinton N. Howard on behalf of 
the International Reform Federation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Home RULE SWINDLE 

We are loath to revert again to the pending 
home rule for Washington fiasco now on the 
President’s calendar of must legislation, for 
the phony bill is not dead but sleepeth. In 
the rush hours of the closing Senate session, 
now that the House is back in harness, it 
may be slipped over upon the voteless citi- 
zens of Washington like a thief in the night. 

The pending bill is one of those periodical 


attempts to confer upon the million popula- 
tion residing in Washington the rights and 
privileges conferred upon other citizens and 
areas, demanded and won by our founding 
fathers from King George III. Their slogan 
was no taxation without representation. 


LIBERTY OR DEATH 


We are wondering what would have been 
the answer of those founding fathers who 
rejected the overtures of the Crown had the 
mother country offered her American off- 
spring the same brand of home rule which 
the administration is now offering to the 
Capital City in the pending home rule swin- 
dle? Suppose, for example, the Crown had 
proposed to them a form of self government 
which conceded their demand for independ- 
ence by suggesting that the colonists should 
have a President appointed by the British 
sovereign, akin to the proposal that Wash- 
ington shall have a mayor appointed by 
the President. What think you George 
Washington and Patrick Henry would have 
replied to that compromise? The answer to 
that imperial suggestion was the challenge 
of Patrick Henry, of Virginia, “Give me 
liberty or give me death.” 


A DIVIDED CONSTITUENCY 


It is now proposed in the pending home 
rule for Washington that the 250,000 resi- 
dents of metropolitan Washington resid- 
ing in Virginia, and the 150,000 residing in 
the free State of Maryland, shall enjoy 
complete sovereignty in local, State, and na- 
tional elections, while those residing within 
the 10-mile corporate limits, which is rec- 
ognized as the seat of government, shall 
have no voice or vote in the selection of their 
chief magistrate, and that the sovereignty of 
Washington shall be passed over to a protégé 
of the Pendergast machine of Missouri, or the 
successful candidate of the opposition party 
from some hinterland State. 


A DEAD-DUCK MAYOR 


The provision that the appointee shall 
have been a resident of the District for at 
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least 3 years affords no protection as it is 
the policy of partisan politics to take care 
of its dead ducks after 3 years or more resi- 
dence as a Member of Congress. It is not 
what we may get, whether capable or in- 
capable, Democrat or Republican, but the 
fact that this home-rule swindle gives the 
million citizens of the most enlightened sec- 
tor of the Republic no voice in the choice of 
their chief magistrate, a right extended to 
every incorporated town and city in the 
Nation. 
A TERRITORY STATUS 


Furthermore they are to have no repre- 
sentative in Congress other than a Delegate 
whose name will not even be mentioned on 
roll call, or have a vote on any measure af- 
fecting local legislation, or appropriation, in 
the affairs of this Capital City. This home 
rule reduces the District of Columbia to the 
present status of Hawaii with 530,000 Asiatic 
population and Alaska with 130,000. Alaska, 
5,000 miles away from the Capital, is now 
knocking for admission into the Union, and 
the bill has been introduced. It will give 
her two Senators and one member of the 
House with all the rights of a sovereign 
State. Why not the District of Columbia 
with approximately a million population, 
not including Eskimos, Indians and half- 
breeds? 


NEVADA-DELAWARE VERSUS DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

We have in a previous article contrasted 
the District with Delaware, Nevada and 
Rhode Island, each with two Senators and 
Members of the House. Suppose when Ne- 
vada with 150,000 population, and other 
sagebrush States of the West were admitted, 
Congress had imposed a condition that they 
should be entitled to the floor but have no 
vote on pending legislation, like this home 
rule bill provides for Washington, 


SILENCE THE PRESIDENT 


Let us put it in reverse. Let us propose 
a constitutional amendment that the Presi- 
dent shall have the right to veto but he 
should not be permitted to make any 
speeches or write any letters. He would not 
accept a re-nomination on any such condi- 
tion. It would end his whistle stop cam- 
paign and love letters to his foes. 


COMPROMISE A STEP BACKWARD 


It is urged that this bill is a step in the 
right direction. When will we learn from 
the history of all nations, progress and moral 
advancement, that a compromise on any 
issue is a step backward? It not only de- 
lays the right settlement but it infinitely in- 
creases the cost. That was true of the 
slavery issue that finally divided the States 
and nearly wrecked the Nation. How many 
compromise measures were adopted to in- 
sure peace and promote the cause? There 
is only room and time to name them, includ- 
ing the Missouri Compromise, the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act, the Wilmot Proviso, and fin- 
ally the agreement by Congress to leave 
slavery where it was and prohibit it where 
it was not, the doctrine of “squatter sover- 
eignty” invented by Senator Stephen A. 
Douglas, every one of them a step in the 
wrong direction, which not only postponed 
the settlement of the issue, but cost five 
years of bloody war and the assassination of 
a President. 

Both major party platforms in the last 
four elections promised Home Rule for 
Washington. Let them put up or shut up. 
Pass this pending home rule bill and you 
will postpone genuine home rule for a 
generation. 


AN APPEAL TO THE PRESIDENT 
Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
White House: 
We deeply regret your endorsement of the 
home rule bill S. 1976 for the reasons stated 


in the enclosed news release, which we be- 
lieve is worthy of your attention, Every mail 
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has brought endorsements of our protest 
against a home rule bill which gives the 
citizens of Washington no voice in the head 
of the city government, and leaves it with- 
out a vote in Congress on any measures af- 
fecting the nearly million citizens of our 
Capital City. 

Do you think, Mr. President, the citizens 
of the free city of Baltimore, for example, 
about equal in population to Washington, 
would accept that kind of home rule, or 
that the Colonies would have agreed to a 
proposal that would leave the appointment 
of their President in the hands of King 
George? 

This is no reflection on the present oc- 
cupant of the White House, who might not 
always be President. We urge an amend- 
ment that will let the people choose their 
own mayor to avoid future embarrassments, 
and a Member of Congress who can vote as 
well as talk. The proposed bill will kill 
home rule for a generation. 

Respectfully yours, 
CLINTON N. HowaArp, 
Superintendent, International Re- 
form Federation, 


During the delivery of the speech of 
Mr. JounsTon of South Carolina, 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
May I inquire for what purpose? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I wonder whether 
the Senator would be willing to yield a 
short time to me for the purpose of 
making a brief statement, provided a 
unanimous-consent agreement may be 
obtained that the Senator from South 
Carolina will not lose the floor by so do- 
ing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
myself do not object. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I understood the 
Senator had not yet had his lunch, and 
‘that he might be hungry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. CASE. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, with the understanding that the 
remarks of the Senator from Wisconsin 
will appear at the conclusion of the re- 
marks today by the Senator from South 
Carolina—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Of course, that is understood. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With 
the understanding, then, that the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin will proceed without 
in any way jeopardizing the rights of the 
Senator from South Carolina to obtain 
the floor upon conclusion of the remarks 
by the Senator from Wisconsin, and 
without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
should first like to suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. President, Iask 
unanimous consent that the order for a 
quorum call be rescinded and that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be sus- 
pended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 


The 
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Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I would say that in 
my individual capacity as a Senator I 
would object, but, acting at the moment 
as minority leader, I believe I should 
carry out what I think would be the 
party policy, and therefore I shall not 
object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the order for a quorum call is 
rescinded. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
may say that my reason for asking unan- 
imous consent that the order for a quor- 
um call be rescinded is that I have been 
notified that a sizable number of Sena- 
tors had been informed that there would 
be no quorum call today, and for that 
reason they are not available, and I 
should not like to embarrass them. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand. 


SENATOR O’CONOR, OF MARYLAND 


Mr., McCARTHY. Mr. President, 
while I did not rise to discuss this par- 
ticular matter, I should like to take a 
few seconds to comment upon some very 
unfortunate news which we received yes- 
terday, namely, that the very able Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] 
will not again run for the Senate. I 
think he has been an outstanding Sen- 
ator and has made a tremendous con- 
tribution to the Senate. His decision not 
to run again involves a great loss to the 
Senate and to the Nation. There are 
very, very few Senators who have been 
better or who have been more conscien- 
tious, or harder working than has been 
the Senator from Maryland. 

I desire now to refer to another sub- 
ject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Wisconsin has the floor. 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION LOYALTY-REVIEW 

BOARD 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
have before me some of the minutes of 
the Civil Service Commission Loyalty 
Review Board, and I feel I would be re- 
miss in my duty if I did not bring this 
material to the attention of the Senate 
and of the country. It is impracticable 
for various reasons, to read all of the 
minutes into the RecorpD, but I should like 
to read a sufficient number of excerpts 
so that the Senate and the country 
may get a picture of how the State De- 
partment Loyalty Board operates, not 
in the opinion of McCartuy, but in the 
opinion of the Civil Service Commission 
Review Board, for they discuss at con- 
siderable length the operation of the 
State Department Loyalty Board. 

Incidentally, one thing of consider- 
able interest to me was the discussion of 
the Service case. The Senate will recall 
that after Service was discharged, the 
State Department issued a press release 
saying that he was discharged solely be- 
cause of his activities in the Amerasia 
case. Just why they issued that decep- 
tive press release might not be clear, 
except for their past record of covering 
up for Service. 

It will be recalled that when I forced 
the recall of Service from a key spot in 
India, a State Department security offi- 
cer issued a press release in which he 
said—while I cannot quote him ver- 
batim—he said that Service was one of 
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their most outstanding officers and that 
the sympathy of all State Department 
employees went out to Mr. Service. 

This was discussed at scme length on 
page 33 of the hearings held on February 
14, 1951, the Board was discussing the 
Service case and the power that the 
Review Board had. They discussed the 
fact that Service had been very, very 
closely associated with and had lived for 
a period of time with an individual who 
was on the payroll of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Senators will understand no 
question was raised about the accuracy 
of that statement. The discussion was 
whether, in view of the fact that Service 
had for 2 years been living with an in- 
dividual on the payroll of the Soviet 
Government, the Loyalty Review Board 
had any power to order his discharge. 

In this case the Review Board decided 
that, in view of the fact that they were 
precluded from examining into the ques- 
tion of security, they could not order his 
discharge. That is of some interest. 
The Board also pointed out that all this 
information had been brought to the 
attention of the State Department, but 
that the State Department took the posi- 
tion that he had a right, for a period of 
2 years prior to his recall, to live with a 
paid Soviet agent. 

I repeat: There was no question raised 
about the accuracy of the information 
that he was living with this individual, 
and no question raised about the fact 
that this individual was a paid Soviet 
agent. 

I may say that as we read the minutes 
we cannot help developing considerable 
respect for some of the members of the 
Board; as to others, this is not so. Some 
of them, we find, are very much dis- 
turbed by their complete lack of power 
in certain cases. 

For example, at page 21 of the hear- 
ings there is a matter brought up by one 
of the members of the Board. He says: 

The situation with regard to a few of the 
cases that I have had the opportunity of 


studying has led me to the belief that we 
should change. 


They were talking about trying to 
change the rules, so that they could 
order a man discharged if he were a bad 
security risk. They have not the power 
to do that now. 

I read further: 


For instance, in the State Department, 
there is a case of a man who might be said 
to be a rather “weak sister.” There is no 
evidence that he is a Communist. His wife, 
on the other hand, who is not in the Staite 
Department, has a very close association with 
Communists. She, at one time, saw a good 
deal of them in the days before they went 
underground in Washington. 


He said: 


I came to this conclusion: That living with 
his wife, he was undoubtedly loyal to his 
wife; and from all the evidence he couldn’t 
be loyal to his wife and at the same time 
be loyal to the United States Government, 
in the sense in which I think loyalty deserves 
to be used. There is no way in which you 
can get him out of the Government under 
the present rule. 


Another member said: 


As far as the State Department is con- 
cerned, I don’t understaid their position at 
all, because although their board has not 
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held their people ineligible under the loy- 
alty test, who should have been held ineli- 
gible under that test, they have plenty of 
power to remove them as a security risk. 
Why haven’t they exercised it? 


He said: 
They haven’t exercise it, in spite of all 


the searchlights that have been turned upon 
that. 


Another of the Board members said: 
I, of course, concur with— 


Naming the previous member to whom 
I have referred— 
with reference to the security risk business, 
because I think that it is the most impor- 
tant thing that we have, and it is my inten- 
tion to discuss it later, but at this time you 
do not wish to discuss it. 


Another of the members said: 
The present status of (the Board) is that 


we have been committing a fraud on the 
public. 


He was talking about the inability of 
the Board to remove certain individuals 
from the rolls. 

I may say in this connection that I 
have been assured by two of the mem- 
bers of the Board that in the Jessup case 
they were unable to order him dis- 
charged because they were tied down to 
the strict loyalty rule, that it was the 
feeling of the majority of the Board that 
if they were allowed to order a discharge 
because of a man being a bad security 
risk, Jessup would have been ordered dis- 
charged. 

Again they bring up the Service case, 
on page 39, and discuss all the informa- 
tion about Service having lived with an 
espionage agent for 2 years, his journeys 
to the Communist headquarters, one in 
particular after the conference with Vin- 
cent and Wallace. They have the num- 
ber of the automobile he drove, a Gov- 
ernment car, and the course of travel to 
Communist headquarters. 

One of the members, again discussing 
the State Department Board said, for 
example: 

In the third case, we found that the State 
Department had a hearing and only the 
chairman, Mr. Snow, sat through the entire 
hearing. In fact, there was a series of hear- 
ings—probably three—but th: other mem- 
bers of the Board changed and no member, 


other than Mr. Snow, sat throughout the 
case. 


The chairman points out that in this 
particular case of a man accused of be- 
ing a Communist, after the hearing 
started, one of the members of the 
Board who, from the best information I 
can get, was unfriendly to the case of 
the employee, was sent on a mission to 
Gibraltar, aud another sent somewhere 
else abroad. So that we get the picture 
of this proceeding. After the hearing 
started and it was found that two of the 
three members were inclined to hold 
against this particular man, one of them 
was sent to Gibraltar on a mission, so 
that he was off the Board, and a new 
member was brought in who did not hear 
the testimony, and a second member also 
was sent on a mission to Europe, where, 
I do not know. 

Listen to this: The chairman is dis- 
cussing this case, and he points out that 
in this case the wife; who was known to 
be a Communist, was allowed to sit next 
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to the husband and coach the husband 
and tell him what to answer. 

In a number of instances the answer 
would be given in this way: He would 
be asked about a certain incident, as to 
whether he had done thus and so on a 
certain date. After conferring with his 
wife his answer would be, “I will follow 
the answer in my letter which I wrote 
to you some time ago.’ He was not 
forced to go beyond that. 

The chairman also points out that he 
talked with the Secretary of State and 
urged the Secretary of State to tell the 
Loyalty Board members to behave them- 
selves. The secretary to the Board 
pointed out that throughout the pro- 
gram for 2% years the State Depart- 
ment had not discharged a single person 
on the grounds of disloyalty. I think 
this is interesting, in view of the fact 
that some time agu I had made public 
information to the effect that out of 
more than 800 cases which came up in 4 
years, the State Department had not 
found a singie employee ineligible be- 
cause of disloyalty. 

Shortly thereafter Mr. Humelsine, the 
head of the Security Division, was on a 
meet-the-press program. He was asked 
about that statement, and he replied, 
“No; that is another of McCartTuy’s 
lies.” He said, “Of course, we have dis- 
charged a sizable number.” I think he 
set the figure at 15 or 25—I do not know 
which—who were discharged because of 
disloyalty. For that reason I think this 
is rather interesting. 

Again, we have this criticism made of 
the State Department Board. Keep in 
mind that I am referring solely to the 
Loyalty Board minu.tes on various dates. 
This is what one of the members of the 
Board has to say: 

When they (the State Department) oper- 
ate as they do—merely showing a resigna- 
tion of the individual, and he has this copy 
from the State Department, he immediately 
goes over to another agency and says, “I 
have worked for the State Department for 
5 years. Here is my personnel action sheet, 
I resigned a few weeks ago.” There is noth- 
ing on the personnel action sheet to tell 
the personnel officer that there is an in- 
vestigation on that person. He gets a job, 
or the person may be interested in him 
for other employment, and has to go run- 
ning around to the Government to find out 


if there has been an investigation on the 
man, 


A very good example of this was the 
case of Peverill Meigs. On February 20, 
I believe, I laid before the Senate the 
case of Peverill Meigs. The State De- 
partment held a hearing. They knew 
that they could not conceivably clear 
Peverill Meigs, even with the type of 
Board which they have. What did they 
do? They notified him that he would 
not be cleared, so he then resigned, went 
over to the Army and got a job in the 
Army, with no notification to the Army 
that this man was an extremely bad 
security risk because of close association 
with espionage agents. It was only 
after we called the Army’s attention to 
the case that the Army Loyalty Board 
took the case up, and, of course, they 
promptly ordered him discharged. 

Let me point out again that this is 
not merely criticism by McCartuy. The 
Loyalty Board as a whole, with the ex- 
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ception of a Mr. Alger, apparently agreed 
wholeheartedly that the State Depart- 
ment was doing a very dangerous thing 
by allowing Communists to resign with 
a clean record, enabling them to go to 
some other branch of the Government 
and get a job. 


One of the Board members asked this 
question: 


What are you going to do when the at- 
torney who is presenting the charges acts 
as though he were the attorney for the 
incumbent? I read 100 pages of the record 
where 3 members of the Board were acting 
as attorneys for the employee. 


One of the other members spoke up 
and said: 


Oh, you are talking about the State De- 
partment. They are taking the attitude 
that they are there to clear the employee and 
not to protect the Government. We have 
been arguing with them since the program 
started. 


Another member of the Board spoke 
up and said: 


That brings up a question that has been 
in my mind a little, and I have been accused 
a few times in connection with it. I have 
been disturbed about the State Depart- 
ment—their remarkable record of never hav- 
ing fired anybody for loyalty, and yet we do 
nothing about it as far as the Board is con- 
cerned. I do not doubt that Larry— 


That is Mr. Meloy— 


does all he can in the echelons that he can 
reach, but I have been troubled about 
whether or not we owe the duty of having 
somebody call the attention of the Presi- 
dent, for example, to the fact that the pro- 
gram simply does not work in that Depart- 
ment, and let him worry about it. It seems 
to me we assume some responsibility when 
we sit back for 3 years and know that the 
country rests in a false sense of security 
that we are looking after their interests here 
when we know darn well that it is com- 
pletely ineffective in one of the most im- 
portant departments of the Government and 
I wonder whether we ought to say anything 
to anybody about it. 


It is pointed out later that the State 
Department Loyalty Board is the only 
departmental loyalty board which has 
never found anyone ineligible. They 
had cleared every one of the cases. I 
may say that up until June 23 of last 
year, letters of charges had been filed in 
slightly more than 800 cases—letters of 
charges as a result of the FBI investi- 
gation. 

The chairman goes on to say that he 
called the attention of the Secretary of 
State to this situation. Let me quote 
what he said: 


The Secretary of State was very much 
impressed by what I said. He received my 
remarks very kindly. He asked me one or 
two questions about resignations, etc. For- 
tunately, thanks to the document which 
had been prepared for me by Mr. Meloy, I 
had the facts with regard to all departments 
in connection with resignations, and so on. 
When I showed him my confidential state- 
ment, he was greatly impressed. He said, 
“I will take the matter up at once.” That 
was Friday afternoon. 


Incidentally, this was nearly a year 
ago. Although the Secretary, as the 
chairman says, was very kindly and said 
he would take up the matter at once, 
up until today nothing has been done 
about it, 
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This, I believe, gives a better picture of 
the State Department’s Loyalty Board 
than I could possibly give, except through 
the words of the Loyalty Review Board. 
I sincerely hope that the Senate will de- 
cide to do something about it. Obviously 
nothing will be done unless the Senate 
takes some action. 

I also have some very interesting cor- 
respondence with regard to another in- 
dividual whom I discussed last year be- 
cause of his communistic activities—a 
man who was then on the payroll of the 
Defense Establishment, but loaned to the 
President and working in the White 
House. Since then this individual has 
been promoted to a $17,500-a-year job. 
I believe that his correct title is Admin- 
istrative Assistant to the President. In 
view of his promotion to a job of con- 
siderable power in the White House, I 
felt in duty-bound called upon to give the 
Senate some further picture of this man, 
David Demarest Lloyd. 

First, we have a letter from Seth Rich- 
ardson to Mr. Dawson, dated July 21, 
1950. That was about 5 months after I 
first named Lloyd. It gives a picture of 
the pressure which was put on. the 
Loyalty Board to clear Lloyd, and of their 
refusal to call a hearing on Lloyd, after 
the Loyalty Board had said, “We must 
have a hearing on this man, and we must 
file letters against him.” 

The letter reads: 


JULY 21, 1950. 
Confidential. By special messenger. 


The Honorable DonaLp W. Dawson, 
Administrative Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, The White House, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dear Mr. Dawson: Following your tele- 
phone inquiry I have made an examination 
of the Lloyd case, and find that at on March 
24— 


That was a month after I had named 
Lloyd— 
a panel of this Board considered the Lloyd 
file and deferred decision. Thereafter the 
case came again before the same panel on 
June 29 and the panel unanimously decided 
that a letter of charges should be sent and 
a hearing held. Prior thereto it was the 
judgment of the Board that further evidence 
should be developed covering some six items 
wh 1 were set forth in the notice trans- 
mitted to Mr. Mayfield in the office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

I am at a loss to know how this matter 
can be handled otherwise than directly by 
the panel. 


It must be understood that I do not 
have the letter which Dawson wrote to 
Richardson. I will correct that. It was 
not a letter. It was a telephone con- 
versation. He called him up about the 
case, 

I am at a loss to know how this matter 
can be handled otherwise— 


Than by serving a letter of charges 
and holding a hearing. 


If, however, a full set of answers to the 
interrogatories covering the points men- 
tioned could be secured from Mr. Lloyd, I 
would be glad to resubmit the case to the 
panel, expeditiously, to ascertain whether, 
after examination of the answers to such 
interrogatories, the panel might reconsider 
and decide to change its directive because 
the statement of the panel particularly re- 
quires further development of evidence con- 
cerning the items listed prior to the issuance 
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of charges It might well be that the inter- 
rogatories would justify the panel in review- 
ing the matter. 


He says further: 

You are undoubtedly aware that in the 
consideration of the particular case the deci- 
sion of the panel is controlling and ulti- 
mately, the Lloyd matter, the same as any 
other, would have to be disposed of in ac- 
cordance with the decision of the panel. 


Suppose you confer with Mr. Mayfield and 
see whether the suggested interrogatories 
could not be conveniently secured. 


Then Richardson writes to Mr. White, 
one of the members of the loyalty panel, 
on September 13, 1950. At that time 
Mr. White was in Concord, Mass. 
Among other things, he says: 

Since Mr. Lloyd is in active service in the 
White House, I have been asked to expedite 
this matter as much as possible. 


I read from a letter dated September 
14, 1950, from Lawrence F. Lee, a mem- 
ber of the Loyalty Review Board, to Mr. 
Seth W. Richardson, chairman of the 
Loyalty Review Board: 

As was pointed out in your letter to Hon. 
Donald S. Dawson under date of July 21, our 
panel examined the files in that case on 
March 24, but in view of the circumstances 
that then existed deferred decision. When 
the case came before us on June 29 for fur- 
ther consideration, we again examined the 
file thoroughly, and came to the unanimous 
decision that the files were incomplete and 
that the case should be referred back and a 
letter of charges should be sent and a hear- 
ing held. In addition to our directive that 
a letter of charges should be sent and a 
hearing held, we suggested that informa- 
tion be developed upon certain specific mat- 
ters. It now appears from the papers trans- 
mitted by you in your letter of the 13th 
that a letter of charges was not sent and 
no hearing was held. On the other hand, 
the specific questions submitted by our panel 
were presented directly to Mr. Lloyd— 


Net under oath— 
and he has answered those questions, 


He ends the letter by saying: 

In view of all the circumstances, I do not 
feel that our panel can be of further use in 
this case, and I feel that no good purpose 
would be gained by our pursuing it further. 


Under pressure from the White House 
and the Chairman of the Board, Seth 
Richardson, the panel of three ultimately 
rendered a decision to the effect that, in 
view of the fact that they were not 
allowed to call a hearing and put Lloyd 
under oath, they did not have sufficient 
evidence before them to find him 
disloyal. 

I refer to another interesting aspect of 
the case. We checked to find where the 
files of David Demarest Lloyd were. 
They disappeared from the Civil Service 
File Room. They disappeared from the 
Defense Establishment File Room. I 
have before me a letter which explains 
what happened in the Lloyd case. It is 
a letter from R. J. Fenn, Acting Execu- 
tive Secretary, Loyalty Review Board. It 
is addressed to the Honorable Donald F. 
Dawson, Administrative Assistant to the 
President, the White House, Washing- 
ton, D. C. It is marked “Confidential. 
By special messenger.” The letter is 
dated December 21, 1950, and reads: 

Dear Mr. Dawson: In accordance with 
your instructions of December 8, 1950, there 
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is forwarded herewith the file resulting from 
proceedings under Executive Order 9835 in 
the matter of David Demarest Lloyd, At- 
torney Adviser, Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

The enclosed file, which includes three 
copies of the Loyalty Review Board’s decision 
of September 14, 1950, is the only file the 
Board has. The remainder of the file was 
sent to Mr. John S. Mayfield, Chairman, 
Loyalty Board, Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, on November 6, 1950. It may be that 
you will want to recall from the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense the rest of the file. 


I assume he means a copy of the file. 

It is interesting to find that subse- 
quently the White House did call on the 
Defense Establishment to surrender to 
the White House the complete file which 
it had on David Demarest Lloyd. Those 
files had disappeared very conveniently 
prior to the time that the President pro- 
moted this man and made him an ad- 
ministrative assistant to the President, 
at a salary, incidentally, which is higher 
than the salary of a Senator, namely, 
$17,500 a year. 


RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 53 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, January 16, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, JANUARY 15, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Dr. George M. Docherty, 
minister, New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 


O Lord, we beseech Thee mercifully 
to receive the prayers of Thy people, as 
we pause to remember and confess Thee 
as Lord of our life, and God of our sal- 
vation. Grant unto Thy servants that 
they may both perceive and know what 
things they ought to do, and also may 
have grace and power to fulfill them. 

Teach us, good Lord, to serve Thee as 
Thou deservest; to give and not to count 
the cost; to fight and not to heed the 
wounds; to toil and not to seek for rest; 
to labor and not to ask for any reward, 
save that of knowing that we do Thy 
will. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
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amendment a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 331. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to invite the States of the 
Union and foreign countries to participate 
in the Chicago International Trade Fair, to 
be held in Chicago, Ill., March 22 to April 6, 
1952. 


CHARLES W. DAVIS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Carolina 
LMr. DouGuHTon]. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
President yesterday sent the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Charles W. Davis to be Chief 
Counsel of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue to the Senate. 

Mr. Davis has been on the staff of the 
Committee on Ways and Means for the 
past 5 years. He has demonstrated un- 
usual ability as a tax lawyer. He is one 
of the most tireless and energetic work- 
ers I have ever had the privilege of 
knowing. In fact, his reputation in the 
field of tax law and his ability in admin- 
istrative matters not only have attracted 
the attention of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, but also the public. 

After consultation with the Secretary 
of the Treasury on Mr. Davis’ qualifica- 
tions for the position of Chief Counsel 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, I 
gave my full blessing and endorsement 
to his nomination. 

Mr. Davis’ integrity is beyond re- 
proach. The loss which the Committee 
on Ways and Means will suffer as a re- 
sult of Mr. Davis’ nomination for this 
important position will be a great gain 
to the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

I regret exceedingly to see Mr. Davis 
leave the committee, but I am pleased 
with his choice for this important posi- 
tion, and wish and predict for him a 
brilliant career of great usefulness. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. I desire to concur 
fully in the remarks made by our dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means with respect to the 
services of our distinguished clerk, Mr. 
Charles W. Davis. In my years of serv- 
ice as a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means I have never known 
a man who has rendered more valuable, 
efficient, and loyal service than that 
rendered by Mr. Davis. He is a man 
of the very highest character and integ- 
rity, a man of splendid ability and de- 
votion to the public service. After work- 
ing day after day, week after week, and 
month after month with him as clerk 
of the committee, I feel that I voice the 
true sentiment and feeling of every 
member of the committee in expressing 
our very deep appreciation of the val- 
uable services rendered by him and the 
uniform courtesy he extended to all 
members of the committee. 

While we regret exceedingly losing his 
valuable services as clerk of our com- 
mittee, we certainly wish for him every 
possible success in his new field of en- 
deavor. I feel that he has rendered an 
outstanding and distinguished service to 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
every member of it, and to our great 
country, and that the Bureau of Inter- 
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nal Revenue is exceedingly fortunate in 
receiving his services as general counsel. 
We wish for him every possible success 
in his new work. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. I, too, desire to concur 
in the laudatory remarks of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina and the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee regarding the 
appointment and character of Mr. Davis. 

I think it should be called to the atten- 
tion of the country as a whole that he 
possesses great ability in the field of tax- 
ation, his knowledge of tax law being un- 
surpassed by anyone in my acquaintance. 

His over-all capacities and his tem- 
perament are ideally suited for the type 
of work on which he is about to enter. 
I think those who have made possible 
this appointment are to be commended 
on the selection of Mr. Davis. ; 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. I, too, wish to join in 
these remarks concerning Charlie Davis. 
Charlie Davis, to my mind, has been 
courteous, capable, likable, and very 
efficient as the clerk of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. This is a promo- 
tion for Charlie Davis and it is a well- 
deserved and earned promotion. I wish 
him every success in his new position. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with the distinguished chairman 
of the committee as well as the other 
members of the committee in express- 
ing pleasure in the nomination of 
Charles Davis for the position of Chief 
Counsel to the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. Heis one of the outstanding young 
men I have met in my years of service 
here. He is a man of great ability, loyal 
and devoted. I know that the chair- 
man of the great Committee on Ways 
and Means is going to miss him, and I 
know, too, that the other members of 
that committee will miss him. But I 
also know that the chairman and other 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, like myself, are very happy that 
he has been called to a new position 
carrying with it such great responsibili- 
ties. We all know he will perform the 
duties of that responsible position in a 
high manner and in an honorable and a 
trustworthy way. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this occasion to congratulate Mr. 
Davis. I also congratulate the Treas- 
ury Department, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, and the country on securing 
the services of an outstanding, capable, 
efficient, and well-qualified man like Mr. 
Davis. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H, DOC. NO. 329) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House, 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
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Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the first annual 
report of the National Science Founda- 
tion. 

No thinking citizen can fail to recog- 
nize the swift rise of science in the last 
decade to a point where it exerts an 
enormous influence in the structure of 
world power and peace. No one can 
successfully aispute the importance of 
maintaining and increasing in this coun- 
try the vitality of the basic research upon 
which all technological development— 
and therefore our economic progress and 
national security—is dependent. The 
legislation creating the National Science 
Foundation arose out of the experience 
in the last war that only by continued 
support of basic research can this Na- 
tion maintain its leadership. It resulted 
from a bipartisan recognition of these 
facts, and was almost unanimously sup- 
ported throughout the Nation. 

The Foundation is much more than a 
new executive agency added to those al- 
ready in existence with a research mis- 
sion. It was conceived as a much-needed 
keystone in the structure of the national 
research program. Its principal task is 
to appraise the rapid growth of research 
activity, both public and private, and to 
recommend the broad goals toward 
which this massive effort should be 
channeled. In addition, the Foundation 
will support those areas of basic research 
and scientific training where the needs 
are most acute and will ultimately as- 
sume major responsibility for the Fed- 
eral Government’s support of basic re- 
search through grant or contract. As 
long as the Federal Government con- 
tinues to be the largest factor in the 
national research effort, it must frankly 
face the responsibility to insure that this 
effort is conceived and executed soundly 
and effectively. 

The results to be obtained from the 
operation of the Foundation far out- 
weigh its cost. The Foundation’s annual 
budget represents no more than a small 
fraction of the annual Federal outlays 
for research and development. The 
funds involved represent a long-term in- 
vestment in the national security no less 
than the funds presently being invested 
in the expansion of productive capacity 
to carry us through a long period of 
partial mobilization. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 


THE WHITE Howse, January 15, 1952. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. VURSELL az..ed and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
minutes on Monday next, following the 
legislative business of the day and any 
other special orders heretofore entered. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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names: 


Aspinall 
Barden 
Beckworth 
Bentsen 
Boggs, Del. 
Boggs, La 
Bow 
Brooks 
Brown, Ohio 
Buckley 
Busbey 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Chatham 
Combs 
Cooley 
Crawford 
Davis, Ga. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dollinger 
Dolliver 
Elston 
Fenton 
Fine 
Fogarty 
Furcolo 
Gamble 
Gore 


[Roll No. 2] 


Granahan 
Hale 
Hall, 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


Mansfield 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Nebr. 


Edwin Arthur Miller, N. Y. 


Harris 
Hart 
Havenner 
Hays, Ohio 
Hébert 
Hedrick 
Heffernan 
Heselton 
Hinshaw 
Hoffman, Ill, 
Horan 
Howell 
Irving 
Javits 
Kearns 
Kelley, Pa, 
Kennedy 
Kersten, Wis. 
Kilburn 
Klein 
McCarthy 
McCulloch 
McGrath 
Mack, Il, 


Pay grade 


$1, 018. 88 


Morrison 
Murray, Wis. 
Norrell 
O’Konski 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Poulson 
Prouty 
Reece, Tenn. 
Riley 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Sabath 
Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Scrivner 
Shelley 
Stockman 
Sutton 
Tackett 
Taylor 
Teague 
Welch 


Werdel Williams, Miss. Wood, Ga. 
Wharton Willis Yorty 

The SPEAKER. On this roll call 344 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PAY INCREASE FOR MEMBERS OF THE 
UNIFORMED SERVICE 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 5715) to amend sections 201 (a), 
301 (e), 302 (f), 302 (g), 508, 527, and 
528 of Public Law 351, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, as amended. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H. R. 5715 
A bill to amend sections 201 (a), 301 (e), 

302 (f), 302 (g), 508, 527, and 528 of Public 

Law 351, Eighty-first Congress, as amended 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the following 
table is hereby prescribed in lieu of the table 
in section 201 (a) of Public Law 351, Eighty- 
first Congress, approved October 12, 1949: 


Commissioned officers 


Under 2 


$1, 018. 88 
846. 45 
627. 00 
501. 60 
423. 23 
344. 85 
274. 32 
235. 13 


$1, 018. 88 


846. 45 846. 45 
627. 00 627. 00 
517. 28 532. 95 
470. 25 485. 93 
423. 23 438. 90 
368. 37 384. 04 
329. 18 344, 85 


Over 2 


$1, 018. 88 


$1, 018. 88 


Over 4 Over 8 Over 10 


$1, 018. 88 
846. 45 
627. 00 
501. 60 
423. 23 
360. 53 
305. 67 
266. 48 


$1,018.88 | $1, 018. 88 
846. 45 846. 45 
627. 00 627, 00 
501. 60 501. 60 
423. 23 438. 90 
376. 20 391. 88 
321. 34 337 
282. 15 


846. 45 
627. 00 
501. 60 
423. 23 
344. 85 
289. 99 
250. 80 


Over 18 Over 22 


$1, 018. 88 
846. 45 
674. 03 
579. 98 
532. 95 

70. 25 
384. 04 
344. 85 


$1, 018. 88 
846. 45 
705. 38 
611. 33 
5AS. 63 
485. 93 
384. 04 
344. 85 


$1, 018. 88 
877. 80 
736. 73 
642. 68 
564. 30 
485. 93 
384. 04 
344. 85 


846. 45 
642. 68 
548. 63 
501. 60 
454. 58 
384. 04 
344. 85 


Warrant officers 


Under 2 


$352. 11 
320. 10 
280. 09 
232. 08 





Over 2 


$352. 11 


Over 4 Over 6 | Over 8 Over 10 


$352. 11 
320. 10 
280. 09 
232. 08 


$368, 12 
328, 11 
280. 09 
240. 08 


$384. 12 
335. 11 
288. 09 
248. 08 


$400. 13 
344. 11 
296. 10 
256. 08 


320.10 
280. 09 
232. 08 
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(b) The following table is hereby pre- 
scribed in lieu of the table in section 302 (f) 
of Public Law 351, Eighty-first Congress, ap- 
proved October 12, 1949, as amended by sec- 
tion 3 of Public Law 771, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, approved September 8, 1950: 


Basic allowance for quarters 


With Without 
dependents|dependents 


$132.00 
132. 00 
115. 50 


Pay grade 


Not over 2 Over 2 
dependents dependents 


$93. 60 
93. 60 
93. 60 
93. 60 


$74. 10 
74. 10 
74. 10 
74. 10 


2depend- | Over 2 de- 


Pay grade ents pendents 


1 depend- 
ent 


74. 10 $93. 60 
74.10 93. 60 
74. 10 93. 60 


(c) The basic allowance for subsistence 
as provided in section 301 (e) of Public Law 
351, Eighty-first Congress, approved October 
12, 1949, except the amount payable to en- 
listed persons when permission to mess sep- 
arately is granted, is hereby increased by 
10 percent to the nearest higher amount 
divisible by 3. 

(d) The rates of pay prescribed in sections 
508, 527, and 528 of Public Law 351, Eighty- 
first Congress, approved October 12, 1949, are 
hereby increased by 10 percent. 

(e) The basic allowance for quarters as 
provided in subsection 302 (g) of Public Law 
351, Eighty-first Congress, approved October 
12, 1949, as amended by section 4 of Public 
Law 771, Eighty-first Congress, approved 
September 8, 1950, is hereby increased by 
10 percent. 

Sec. 2. (a) Members and former members 
of the uniformed services entitled to receive 
retired pay, retirement pay, retainer pay, or 
equivalent pay computed on the rates pre- 


scribed in section 201 (a) of Public Law 351, 
Eighty-first Congress, shall be entitled to 
have such pay computed on the rates as 
prescribed by this act. 

(b) Members or former members who are 
entitled to receive retired pay, retirement 
pay, retainer pay, or equivalent pay under 
laws in effect prior to October 1, 1949, shall 
be entitled to an increase of 10 percent 
of which such retired pay, retirement pay, 
retainer pay, or equivalent pay. 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this act shall be 
effective on the first day of the month fol- 
lowing ihe date of enactment. 


The SPEAKER. 
90. : 5. 32. manded? 
sabe 8. Be ‘ k k % Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
: a second. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Kitpay] will be recognized 
for 20 minutes, and the gentleman from 


Over 14 Over 16 


$432. 14 
360. 12 
312. 10 
272. 09 


Over 18 | Over 22 Over 26 Over 30 


$416. 13 
352. 11 
304. 10 
264. 09 


$448. 14 
368. 12 
320. 10 
280. 09 


$464. 15 
384. 12 
336. 11 
296. 10 


$480. 15 
400. 13 
352. 11 
312. 10 


$496. 16 
416. 13 
368, 12 
328. 11 


Enlisted persons 


Under 2 Over 2 Over 4 Over 10 


$218. 30 
185. 96 
153. 62 
129. 36 


$250. 64 


Is a second de- 


Over 12 Over 14 Over 16 Over 26 Over 30 


$274. 89 
242. 55 
218. 30 
194. 04 
161. 70 
132. 00 


$323. 40 
. 274. 89 
210. 21 250. 64 
185. 96 
161. 70 
132. 00 
104. 50 
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New York [Mr. TaBER] will be recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, of course this is the bill 
providing a 10 percent increase for mem- 
bers of the uniformed services. 

I want to make it clear at the outset 
exactly what the bill does and some of the 
things that it does not do. It increases 
by 10 percent the base pay of all mem- 
bers of the uniformed services. It in- 
creases by 10 percent the quarters al- 
lowance of members of the uniformed 
services. It increases by 10 percent the 
ration allowance for the members of the 
uniformed services. It does that and 
nothing more. Therefore, it does not 
increase the flight pay and it does not 
increase the pay of those men on sub- 
marines. That is, it does not increase 
the pay they receive because of that ex- 
tra-hazardous duty. 

In our pay scales there is no pay scale 
higher than that of major general. All 
generals above the rank of major gen- 
eral receive the pay of a major general, 
plus a lump-sum money allowance. 
Therefore, it will not increase the pay 
scale of anyone above the pay of division 
commanders. Any pay addition to the 
pay of a major general remains the 
same as it is now. 

Of course it does increase the pay of 
the retired men. That would be 10 per- 
cent of their present retired pay, which 
includes no allowance, being based on a 
percentage of the base pay only. 

I want you to get this abundantly clear 
at the very beginning. Of the $832,- 
000,000 provided for a full year’s opera- 
tion of this bill, $580,393,000 goes to the 
enlisted men. Of the total amount of 
this bill, $580,393,000 is for the benefit 
of the enlisted men. For enlisted men, 
lieutenants and captains, the total of this 
biil which goes for the enlisted men and 
the lowest ranking officers is $735,556,- 
000. So that the vast majority of the 
$832,000,000 provided in this bill will go 
to the enlisted men and the lowest rank- 
ing officers. 

Mr. Speaker, on yesterday I had a 
special order and answered as many 
questions as time would permit. On page 
151 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD you 
will find the analysis which I made of 
the bill at that time and the answers 
which I made to questions which were 
propounded to me on the floor. 

I want to make the point that in 1949 
we adjusted pay scales for the Military 
Establishments. That was the first ad- 
justment since 1908. It is true it re- 
sulted in some pay increases. There 
are those who say that you increased the 
pay just back in 1949. We did increase 
the pay in 1949, but that very same year 
you increased the pay of the postal em- 
ployees and of civil-service employees; 
up until that time, you had already in- 
creased the pay of civil-service and 
postal employees by more than 80 per- 
cent from 1939. So that all the advan- 
tage has been going to the civil-service 
and postal employees. 

Last fall, shortly before we adjourned, 
you again increased the pay of the postal 
employees and of the civil-service em- 
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ployees by approximately 10 percent; it 
is difficult to figure the percentage ex- 
actly, because it provided for not less 
than $300 nor more than $800. Word 
has therefore gone out to the men in 
Korea, to the men scattered all over the 
world in the Military Establishment that 
the 10-percent pay increase has been 
granted to the civilian employees of the 
Government, 

In addition, the Wage Stabilization 
Board has adopted a broad policy of per- 
mitting wage increases of 10 percent to 
men in industry. Mr. Lawrence Whit- 
ing, of the Whiting Co., and the Furni- 
ture Mart, of Chicago, a member of the 
Hook Commission, testified before our 
committee that in industry and business 
in this country the pattern generally is 
that pay has been increased by 10 per- 
cent since 1949. 

The Consumers’ Price Index, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, will show that from 
the date of the passage of the Career 
Compensation Act for the military serv- 
ices to July 1, 1951, the cost of living in 
the United States increased 9.4 percent. 
So this pattern is definitely in accord- 
ance with the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing; this pattern is definitely in accord- 
ance with the pattern Congress has set 
for civil service employees; it is in ac- 
cordance with the policy recognized by 
the Wage Stabilization Board and by in- 
dustry. 

We all realize, of course, that many of 
the men in the services have left families 
at home; and the cost of living for those 
families has increased just as it has for 
everyone else, just as the pattern shows 
it has increased 10 percent for the peo- 
ple at large. 

Are we going to take the position here 
today, because of any idea we may have 
regarding consideration of the bill at this 
time or its consideration under a sus- 
pension of the rules, are we going to 
send out word to the men in Korea, to 
the men in the camps, that when it 
comes to increasing their pay the Con- 
gress of the United States has suddenly 
become very economy-minded? We 
passed those bills last fall for the benefit 
of postmasters, men who brought influ- 
ence to get their jobs, men who secured 
their position by political pressure and 
patronage, if you please; and we passed 
them here without a roll call, although I 
think there was a roll call on a confer- 
ence report after their passage. We 
passed such a bill for the civil-service 
employees, men who made application 
for their jobs, who sought their jobs, who 
want their jobs. 

Now we are going to say to the men 
who assume the hazards and the burdens 
of the defense of the Nation, men who 
did not want their jobs in the first place, 
men who do not want them now, but to 
whom a majority of the Members of this 
House and of the other body said: 
“Whether you want to go or not you are 
going to go.” We take them away from 
their civilian pursuits, we take them 
away from their families; they have to 
maintain their families at home at in- 
creased costs of living. Are we going to 
say to those defenders of our country 
that they are not going to be treated the 
same as these others because the Con- 
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gress has suddenly gotten economy- 
minded? I do not know why those bills 
went through last fall without a roll call, 
but I do not think that the presence of 
postmasters in these galleries had any- 
thing to do with promoting a roll call. 
I realize, of course, that the civilian em- 
ployees are at home; they are voting 
here. The men in the service are scat- 
tered all over the United States and all 
over the world. Although they may vote 
in some of the States by absentee ballot, 
yet it is quite an effort to do so. 

I urge the Members to vote for this pay 
increase. It is logical; it is proper; it has 
been considered by a committee which 
understands the pay scales in the mili- 
tary service and knows certain basic 
principles which must be followed in leg- 
islation of this kind. But for goodness’ 
sake, let us not send word out from this 
chamber tonight on the wires to Korea 
and elsewhere that the Congress of the 
United States has become economy- 
minded on the defenders of the country 
and no one else. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. When we passed the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 we did 
not come up to the increase recom- 
mended by the Hook Commission. May 
I ask the gentleman whether this bill will 
be in accordance with the 1949 recom- 
mendation of the Hook Commission, or 
will it go beyond? 

Mr. KILDAY. It will not quite reach 
it in my opinion, because we cut that 
twice; our committee cut it; then we had 
it recommitted on us and we cut it again. 
But the point is that in 1949 we had a 
commission of civilians which evaluated 
the pay scales and fixed the proper dif- 
ferentials between each of the grades. 
It was then understood, and it was ar- 
gued here as one of the great things in 
favor of that bill and report, that if the 
cost of living should subsequently rise, 
a simple percentage increase would take 
care of the cost-of-living increase, 
Should the cost of living decrease, then 
it could be taken care of by a simple bill 
involving a percentagewise decrease in 
the tables included in that bill. It is the 
only scientific bill that we have ever 
had on pay. 

Some take the position that because 
the civilian employee bill contained an 
$800 maximum this should also contain 
it. In the case of civilians you can ad- 
just the pay. If a subordinate comes up 
to the same pay bracket of his superior 
then administratively they can just pro- 
mote the superior or they can give him 
an in-grade promotion. You cannot do 
that in the military. Why? Because the 
law provides the number of years he 
shall serve in a grade before he can be 
promoted to the next higher grade. So 
that there is no way it can be handled in 
the military, but it can be handled in the 
case of the civilian. 

If you are going to take the position of 
the civilian and put in an $800 maximum, 
you are going to have to be logical and 
insert the $300 minimum. Then you are 
going to have the lowest bracket man in 
the Armed Forces getting an increase of 
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$25 a month. So that the two do not co- 
incide. 

The point is, rightly or wrongly, for 
many, Many years we have had two sys- 
tems of pay in the United States: one 
for civilian employees and one for mili- 
tary employees. If you are going to take 
the good things that the civilians have 
now, then you are going to have to take 
the bad things that the civilians have 
now and always have had. 

This is the time to pass this cost-of- 
living increase bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. SHortT}. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
my face is a little red. It is difficult to 
preach economy and vote for a bill that 
carries an expenditure of $832,000,000. 
However, I think the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Kitpay] has given a very 
clear and comprehensive explanation of 
this bill. None of us, of course, want to 
increase the cost of Government, but it 
is inconceivable to me that after -voting 
increases in pay to meet the rising cost 
of living for civilian employees of a Gov- 
ernment, including the postmasters— 
and we all favor the postal employees— 
that any Member of this House would 
oppose giving a 10-percent increase 


across the board, from generals to pri- 
vates, to take care of their increases in 
living costs. 

Let me say that young Officers, par- 
ticularly lieutenants and captains, find 


it almost impossible to get by today. 
There are only two things the gentle- 
man from Texas did not bring out. If 
we brought this bill out under a general 
rule it would cost the taxpayers much 
more money than under this bill. The 
second thing is that the Committee on 
Armed Services refused to make this 
retroactive. It applies only to those in 
the service from this time on. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, this bill 
should have been brought out through 
the Rules Committee if it was going to be 
considered at all. I feel a bill that tends 
to promote the inflationary period in 
which we are now laboring should have 
most careful consideration. 

I feel it my absolute duty to call at- 
tention to certain facts. In 1940 the 
average pay in the Military Establish- 
ment was $987. As a result of the 1949 
act the average runs $2,910, practically a 
300-percent increase. With this bill it 
will run $3,200 and if you add the $200, 
which is the average of the retirement 
item, it will be $3,400. 

Now what is the picture with reference 
to generals? The generals receive, in- 
cluding 6 percent on their retirement, a 
total of $15,000 under this bill. At the 
present time they are about $1,500 below 
that. In my opinion the worst thing we 
can do for the boys who are in the service 
overseas is to promote inflation. By 
passing this bill we are starting another 
round of inflation, and it is absolutely 
impossible to stop it if you go ahead and 
do that sort of thing. For my own part 
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I feel that I owe those boys who are in 
the service enough so that I should stand 
out against the terrible inflation that we 
are facing. At the present time our 
deficit is $7,000,000,000, and this in spite 
of the fact that we have an increase in 
the tax yield of $5,000,000,000 already. 
Mr. Speaker, I hope that the House will 
put its stamp of disapproval upon this 
method of bringing legislation before it 
and will get back to the regular practice. 
Mr. Speaker, I now yield 3 minutes to 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. Sr«gs]. 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, most of us 
in the House have wanted for a long time 
to have an opportunity to vote for more 
pay for men in combat and in combat 
areas. That opportunity has not been 
provided. Most of us have recognized 
that there is a need for more pay, par- 
ticularly for some of the lower ranks, 
both in commissioned and noncom- 
missioned status. Probably there is a 
need for pay or allowance adjustments 
in the higher living cost areas. We 
would have welcomed a chance to vote 
for such increases last year when Gov- 
ernment civilian workers were given pay 
increases. But we were not given that 
opportunity. Instead, Mr. Speaker, we 
are told today that we have to vote for 
10 percent over-all for uniformed per- 
sonnel or nothing. We are told that we 
have to take 10 percent for everybody 
today, and today only. This is an arbi- 
trary, high-handed procedure. Every- 
one who questions this procedure, or who 
would like an opportunity for debate, or 
for amendment, is tagged as being 
against the men in the services. I say 
now that I am for justifiable pay in- 
creases and allowance increases, particu- 
larly in the lower ranks and grades, but 
I am not for this bill and this procedure. 
Mind you, this 10-percent blanket in- 
crease includes the generals who left 
their work in the services in order to take 
high-priced jobs in industry. They get 
an extra 10 percent in retirement pay, 
too. A few of the top-ranking generals 
and admirals, under this bill will draw as 
much as $150 per month extra. Con- 
trast that $150 with the fact that this 
bill, Mr. Speaker, gives the private an 
extra $7.50 per month. Which is the man 
who needs particular consideration to- 
day? The private is at the bottom of 
the list in pay and allowances. If he 
has a family, he spends every dime of his 
income for the actual necessities of life 
and at the end of the month the chances 
are he hasn’t been able to make ends 
meet. This is simply not an equitable 
bill. : 
Let us look at another side of the pic- 
ture. We are told that we have got to 
add a billion dollars a year to the cost of 
Government on top of the ten to fifteen 
billion dollars that it now appears we are 
going in the red this year. We know 
very well there will not be any more 
taxes levied to apply to the deficit. But 
instead of orderly consideration we must 
complete this in 40 minutes. We had no 
legislative program last week. We will 
have none for the remainder of this 
week. We will have none next week. Yet 
the first order of business on any major 
legislation, a billion dollar item, can be 
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allotted only 40 minutes—and some one 
presumes to say that if we do not vote for 
these things we are against the men in 
the services; that there will not be any 
other chance to legislate for them this 
year. . 

Mr. Speaker, I consider this a black- 
jack operation. I do not think such a 
procedure has any place in the United 
States House of Representatives and I 
am opposed to this method of passing 
legislation. I shall vote against the 
method, not against the men in the 
armed services. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Davis]. 

(Mr. Davis of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include a table.) 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I intend to vote against this motion 
to suspend the rules and pass this bill, 
and I shall do so on the basis cf the 
great void of information available to 
the Members of this House at a time 
when we are asked to vote upon it with- 
out an opportunity for amendment. 

The gist of the committee report is 
simply this, that in October 1949 we set 
up a pay schedule and since then the 
cost of living has gone up, so simply and 
mathematically we will raise everybody's 
wages and allowances on the basis of 
that cost-of-living increase. However, 
it does seem to me that before we take 
this step we ought to consider some of 
the features of this measure which have 
not been mentioned heretofore. First 
of all is the item of over-all cost. We 
are already spending a great portion of 
our national budget on our defense. 

One of the great criticisms that many 
of us had with respect to the defense 
effort from the end of World War II 
until the Korean episode was the fact 
that too much of the money was going 
for housekeeping instead of for the 
sinews and the material of defense. 
This bill adds more to the housekeep- 
ing cost. 

During the adjournment period I 
talked to an Army officer who was a 
comptroller at an Air Force base. He 
said, “Every week I get directives from 
the Pentagon stating, ‘You have to cut 
down on expenditures’.” “Yet,” he said, 
“IT cannot do it, because too much of 
the money that comes to me is for sal- 
aries, for allowances, and for services 
over which I have no control.” 

This bill will accentuate that problem. 

Secondly, I think we ought to consider 
the situation of the retired officers be- 
fore we allow this flat 10-percent in- 
crease. We have been reading in the 
newspapers about 40-year-old generals 
retiring and taking positions at high sal- 
aries in business. I think we ought to 
look into that before pyramiding retire- 
ment payments increase. 

I think also we ought to look into the 
matter of temporary promotions. I hold 
in my hand tables submitted to me by 
the Defense Department this morning 
showing that there now exists what I 
have felt to be true, that too many peo- 
ple are holding high rank in comparison 
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to what they had in the same ranks at 
the height of World War II. 
(The tables referred to follows:) 


Comparison of number of officers in selected 
ranks in the Navy 


——— in 
Regular : 
Establish- | N@ 
Total | Total | ment with | during 
number number) permanent | World 
asof | asof |commission War IL 
Oct. 31,) Sept. | in grade : 
1951 | 30,1951) in which 
serving as 

of Sept. 

30, 1951 


m- 
br 


peak as 
| of July 
31, 1945 


Fleet admiral... Q 3 3 
Admiral... _....- 16 16 
Vice admiral_..-- 224 47 
Rear admiral... - 25 3254 4317 
Captain 2,860 | 52,782 3, 916 
Commander 5, 745 | 6 5, 793 10, 016 





5,026 | 14,315 


8, 892 | 8, 862 


MARINE CORPS 


Number in | 
Regular Es- | Number 
tablishment | during 
with perma- | World 
as of nent com- War IL 
Oct. 31, | mission in | peak as 
1951 grade in of Aug. 
which 31, 1945 
serving 


Total 
number 


Lieutenant general _ 
Major general. - .__- 
Brigadier general. 


1 Includes 1 admiral retired on active duty. 

2 Includes 1 vice admiral retired on active duty. 

3 Includes 13 rear admirals and 3 commodores retired 
who are on active duty. 

4 Includes 153 commodores holding wartime ranks. 

5 Includes 66 captains retired who are on active duty. 
P- Includes 8 commanders retired who are on active 

uty. 

7 Under a 6-percent legal maximum but is below. 

8 Under a 4-percent legal maximum but is below. 


Comparison of number of officers in selected 
ranks in the Army and Air Force 


[Data regarding Army and Air Force are shown in one 
table since they were combined in 1945] 


Number in 
Regular Es- 
Total number | ‘@blishment | 
as of Oct. 31, | With perma- 
1951.” | Bent commis- 
sion in grade 
in which 
serving 


Maxi- 


General! of Army. 

General 

Lieutenant gen- 
SEs c+ cceeseh 

Major general... 

Brigadier general_ 

Colone! | 5,050 | 3, 413 

Lieutenant colo- | | 

112,845 | 7, 386 | 


1,951 | 851 | 10,589 


1,346 | 3,997 | 28,114 


Total......- 18, 391 [H 110 3, 397 | 4, 899 | 40, 177 


Too many people are holding those 
ranks without consideration to the table 
of organization, over which this Congress 
has some control. On the basis of that 
table, it looks to me as if the armed 
services have taken care of themselves 
pretty well, without this salary increase; 
through the temporary promotions that 
have gone on, over which Congress has 
exercised no control. 
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Therefore—unti' these matters have 
been more carefully considered, the over- 
all cost, the system of temporary pro- 
motions, and the retirement program 
for members of the armed services now 
in effect, until they have been more care- 
fully scrutinized—I do not believe we 
ought to take this step here under this 
unusual move of suspension of the rules, 
with only 40 minutes for debate and 
without any opportunity for amendment, 
when we have only one measure for the 
House to consider during the entire 
week. Why hurry up so we can wait? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. LANTAFF]. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, it is un- 
fortunate that most of the membership 
of this House are denied the right to 
speak on H. R. 5715, a bill to raise the 
pay of all members of the armed services. 
I think it is a travesty of justice on 
the democratic principles on which this 
country was founded, to call upon the 
American taxpayer to spend an addi- 
tional $833,000,000 a year, without giv- 
ing the membership of this House and 
the people we represent an opportunity 
to fully and frankly discuss the measure 
in open debate. 

Many of us would like to offer amend- 
ments to this legislation in order to pro- 
vide an increase in subsistence and 
quarters allowances where most need- 
ed, and yet at the same time, save the 
taxpayer several hundred million dol- 
lars. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Kitpay] on January 14, 
stated: 

This bill is justified on one ground only— 
a cost-of-living increase. 


For purposes of this discussion, let us 
also accept the estimate of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. KILpay] that since 
1949 when the last pay bill was enacted, 
the cost of living has risen approximately 
10 percent. In arriving at that per- 
centage, the major items considered are 
food, rent, and clothing. To those items, 
we can add such basic necessities as 
medicines and the cost of medical and 
dental services. 

Now, just how is an individual in the 
armed services, who is not married and 
who has no dependents, affected by the 
increase in these items? Through other 
appropriations, we furnish that soldier 
his food, his clothing, his quarters, and 
provide him with medical and dental 
care. 

It follows, therefore, that the increase 
in the cost of living is no justification 
whatsoever for a pay increase. It is a 
logical argument for increasing the basic 
allowance for subsistence and the basic 
allowance for quarters for enlisted mar- 
ried men and officers with dependents. 
Therefore, if, as the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. KILDAy] says, the only justi- 
fication for this bill is to provide a cost- 
of-living increase, we should concern 
ourselves solely with increasing the 
quarters and subsistence allowance. 

The members of the Armed Services 
Committee. who are supporting this 
measure have relied heavily on the state- 
ment that Congress increased the pay 
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of Federal and postal employees by 10 
percent, pointing out that if it were fair 
in those cases, it was certainly fair to 
treat the members of the armed services 
in the same way. However, I wish to 
point out that the regular personnel of 
the armed services may retire and re- 
ceive retirement pay without paying 
anything whatsoever into the retirement 
fund, such as other Federal employees 
are required to do. 

In addition, the personnel in the 
armed services receive free medical and 
dental care, whereas the other employees 
we have mentioned do not. Further- 
more, the amounts paid to the members 
of the armed services by way of subsist- 
ence and quarters allowance are not tax- 
able, and therefore, an increase by 10 
percent of these allowances amount to 
considerably more than the 10-percent 
increase given to the other Federal em- 
ployees. 

If all of these factors were taken into 
consideration, perhaps a 5-percent in- 
crease to the members of the armed serv- 
ices woulda be in line with the other 
cost-of-living adjustments provided by 
Congress. And let me point out to you, 
that a saving of 5 percent in this bill 
would mean a saving to the American 
taxpayer of in excess of $400,000,000. 

We speak of tne justification for this 
bill as being purely a cost-of-living ad- 
justment. In the case of the cadets at 
West Point and the midshipmen at An- 
napolis, Congress furnishes to these 
youths all of the items which go into 
making up the cost-of-living. What 
justification is there at this time for 
raising the pay of these students, as this 
bill proposes to do? 

Yes, the argument is used with con- 
siderable force that we cannot refuse to 
grant additional funds to those men who 
have been involuntarily taken into the 
service and who are charged with the 
hazardous duty of defending the Nation 
and providing for the families they have 
left behind. I am glad that the distin- 
guished members of the Armed Services 
Committee realize the plight of these 
men. I have talked with numerous Re- 
serve officers in company grade who 
have been called back involuntarily to 
duty. Under existing regulations, it is 
practically impossible for any of these 
reservists to be promoted, and yet the 
military uses them as the pawns to jus- 
tify a pay increase; and if any of you 
think that a reservist has a chance of 
getting a promotion today, all you have 
to do is examine the last Army promo- 
tion list. An examination of this pro- 
motion list will convince you beyond any 
doubt that the members of the Regular 
Military Establishment have provided 
themselves already with increases in pay 
through the promotion system. 

However, the reservist who has been 
recalled to duty is at the same time 
denied the right to advancement, no 
matter what his qualifications are. For 
proof of this fact, all you have to do is 
call the Adjutant General of the Army 
and he will verify for you the fact for 
example that approximately 8 percent 
of the Regular Army authorized-com- 
missioned strength can be promoted 
from lieutenant colonel to colonel, 
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whereas only about 1.4 percent of the 
actual strength of reservists are au- 
thorized to be promoted to this grade. 

On January 3, I heard annouiced over 
the radio that the distinguished chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
would attempt to bring this legislation 
up under a suspension of the rules, in 
order to limit debate and in order to cut 
off any amendments. I immediately 
obtained a copy of the measure, and 
read the testimony and the Committee 
report. The next day on January 4, I 
directed to the Secretary of Defense sev- 
eral questions on this measure. In my 
opinion, we need this information before 
us to intelligently pass on a bill involving 
the expenditure of almost a billion dol- 
lars. Those questions were as follows: 

First. Under the current pay tables, 
what are the amounts now being re- 
ceived by commissioned and noncom- 
missioned personnel as pay, subsistence, 
and quarters? 

When were these pay tables adopted? 

Second. What are the actual ranks 
of the personnel in the various pay 
grades? 

Third. Service personne] pay no in- 
come tax on subsistence and quarters. 
What does this mean in terms of dollars 
and cents to an average cfficer and non- 
commissioned officer in each pay grade? 

Fourth. Considering the average age 
of a second lieutenant, how much 
money would he have to pay to obtain 
the retirement benefits now provided? 

What are those retirement benefits? 

Assuming service personnel were 
under the same retirement system as 
other Government employees, how much 
would they have to pay for their retire- 
ment benefits? 

Fifth. Are personnel serving overseas 
entitled to increased pay? 

If so, in what theaters and in what 
amount? 

In arriving at the total cost of the 
legislation, was it considered that in- 
creasing the base pay would thereby in- 
crease the amount of the overseas al- 
lowance? 

Sixth. On what basis is flight pay paid 
today? Does the proposed 10 percent 
increase apply to flight pay? 

Seventh. What are the income tax 
deductions now given personnel in 
FECOM? Are these tax benefits ex- 
tended to personnel in other theaters? 

Eighth. What percentage of those pro- 
moted on the last four promotion lists 
were: (a) Regular Army personnel, (b) 
reservists on active duty, (c) National 
Guard. What was the percentage of the 
above promoted in each grade? 

Ninth. Under existing laws or regula- 
tions, what percentage of the Regular 
Army authorized officer strength is au- 
thorized for each commissioned grade? 

What are the comparable percentages 
applied to reserve officers in each grade? 

How many Reserve officers not in the 
area of consideration for promotion have 
been considered and how many have been 
promoted under the “5 percent rule”? 

Tenth. I have been advised that the 
Army will request authorization for 400 
general officers. Is this true and, if so, 
does it apply just to the Army, or does it 
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include general officers of the Army, the 
Air Force, and flag officers of the Navy? 

If it does not include other than Army, 
then is the Air Force and/or the Navy 
requesting additional authorization for 
general and flag officers, and, if so, how 
many? 

Should such a request be approved, 
what would be the approximate in- 
creased cost under present pay allow- 
ance and subsistence tables? Under H. 
R. 5715? 

Knowing that consideration of H. R. 
5715 was scheduled for Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 15, I called the office of the Secretary 
of Defense on January 14 to inquire as 
to when I might expect an answer to 
these questions. To my amazement, I 
was notified that my questions had been 
lost. 

Obviously, we are to be denied not only 
the right to amend or debate this meas- 
ure, but any information which might 
prove embarrassing to the Military Es- 
tablishment. Within the past 5 min- 
utes, since coming on the floor, I have 
been handed the answers to my ques- 
tions, but obviously, I have not had time 
to analyze that information. 

Yes, I realize it is not the popular thing 
to do politically—to oppose this bill. 
Yet, as I have pointed out before, I am 
not opposed to increasing the quarters 
and subsistence allowances for those en- 
listed men and junior officers whose fam- 
ilies are suffering because of the in- 
creased cost of living. But this bill is 
not primarily concerned with those en- 
listed personnel and company-grade 
officers who are experiencing such diffi- 
culties. An enlisted man, for example, 
with under 2 years’ service, is given 
a $7.50 a month raise, whereas, a general 
officer, with over 12 years’ service, is 
given an increase in pay of approximate- 
ly $100 a month. In addition, the allow- 
ances paid to that general officer for 
quarters and subsistence are increased 
by 10 percent. Therefore, the major 
benefits under this bill go to those who 
need it the least and who in these times 
should be willing to make some sacrifices, 
as the American taxpayer has already 
been called upon to do. 

I agree with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. Kiipay] that 
the only justification for this bill is to 
provide a cost-of-living adjustment; but 
H. R. 5715 does much more than that, 
and it is basically wrong to stampede us 
into voting for a bill when we are even 
denied the opportunity of discussing it. 

We speak of helping the members of 
our Armed Forces, many of whom are 
gallantly giving their lives today in order 
to preserve our democracy; but are not 
many of us thinking purely of the next 
elections—destroying the very democ- 
racy that these men are fighting to pre- 
serve? In these perilous times, we must 
not only think in terms of military 
strength, but our economic strength, for 
if America collapses, the democratic 
world will collapse. There will be no one 
to create a Marshall plan for us. Our 
democratic institutions cannot long sur- 
vive the impact of increased spending. 
These same men that we speak of help- 
ing here today must not be denied repay- 
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ment for ambition and hard work and 
must not see themselves destined either 
for bureaucratic mediocrity or to having 
their earnings siphoned away by the 
crushing burden of taxation. 

If we continue on our present course 
of spending, Russia will have won a stu- 
pendous victory withcut losing a single 
soldier or firing a single shot. Yes, poli- 
tics must give way today to a course of 
action which will insure the preservation 
of America. We have strayed far from 
that course when we follow the course of 
action proposed here today. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 215 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
first place I want it to be known that I 
am in favor of a pay increase for all of 
the members of the Armed Forces. 

As a member of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee during the past year, I do 
not believe anyone has worked harder 
than I have to get recognition for some 
of the injustices that have been done to 
members of the Armed Forces and to 
veterans generally. 

However, I think it would be a mistake 
for me to sit here today and to fail to 
point out to the Members of Congress 
the unfairness and injustice of certain 
phases of this pay bill—and especially 
the injustice that is being done to the 
lower grades and particularly the en- 
listed men and the draftees. You who 
have read this bill will note that the top 
commissioned cfficers will receive ap- 
proximately $1,000 increased salary as 
against enlisted men, second class, with 
under 2 years’ service who will receive 
only $90.75. If there is any grade of the 
Armed Forces that needs a cost-of-liv- 
ing increase it is the enlisted men and 
especially those who are married and 
have a family to support. 

If you add the amounts computed un- 
der paragraphs c, d, and e to the increase 
allowed to the top grades of commis- 
sioned officers, the total increase to the 
top grades of commissioned officers will 
amount to about $1,500. 

In other words the increase to the top 
grade commissioned officers will be 
about ten times the increase allowed to 
an enlisted man with under two years’ 
service. 

Anyone who knows anything about 
the armed services knows that four- 
fifths of the armed services will be made 
up of enlisted personnel who have en- 
listed for only short terms, or draftees 
now being taken in under the selective 
service program. This bill is definitely 
a bill of marked favoritism to those in 
the higher pay brackets. 

This is the same kind of a bill that Mr. 
Truman sought to have passed by the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
last summer. If his bill had been passed 
those in the highest grades in the post 
office and civil service positions would 
have received the largest increases far 
out of proportion to the increases 
granted in the lower grades of the post 
office and civil service career men. 
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Very wisely the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee saw fit to reject such 
a proposition. It substituted a bill 
which provided for a flat increase of $400 
with a top limit of $800 to any one per- 
son. In this way the committee took 
care of the young married men who were 
starting families and who badly needed 
a cost-of-living increase. 

It seems to me that the fair thing in 
this situation is to give a flat cost-of-liv- 
ing increase to all members of the armed 
services. This will spread the sacrifice 
more evenly among all members of the 
armed services. 

I realize the necessity of getting an in- 
crease into effect as soon as possible. 
However, it does not seem to me to be 
necessary to suspend the rules this 
morning and to hastily pass a bill which 
carries as many injustices to enlisted 
men as this bill does. I note the calen- 
dar for the remainder of this week. 
There is nothing to be heard as far as I 
can find out of any importance for either 
this week or next week. The fair thing 
for this committee to do is to go back to 
the Rules Committee and get a rule. 
Then bring this bill forward for amend- 
ments in line with what I have already 
suggested and to get these injustices cor- 
rected before this bill is passed. 

You are going to pass today a $842,- 
000,000 pay increase bill under a suspen- 
sion of the rules with only 40 minutes of 
debate allowed. Under the rules of this 
House no amendments may be made and 
no substitutes offered. I sincerely hope 
that this committee in reporting this bill 
has not brought it up to the floor of this 
House with the intention of gagging the 
Members of the House from either speak- 
ing or amending the bill. However I 
submit that in all reasonableness the 
Members of this House can draw no other 
conclusion. I feel the committee has 
nothing to fear by reporting this bill in 
the regular order of business and giving 
the Members of this House a chance to 
pass this bill more nearly in line with 
what has been previously done in the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
last October. The principles of that bill 
were sound and they should be enacted 
ix this pay bill. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on this bill at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the air is 
full of sound and fury about pay raises 
and profits. The two are going forward 
in leap-frog style, with taxes not far 
behind. 

Everybody is making at least “paper” 
pregress except the men and women in 
the Armed Forces of the U. S. A. 

They have not had an increase in pay 
that would permit them to keep up with 
the galloping cost of living since Octo- 
ber 1949, even though the inflation 
book says that prices for the necessi- 
ties of life have increased by 9.4 per- 
cent since the pre-Korea date. 

Too many “fat cats” at home expect 
these young people to risk life and limb 
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at the front of the line in Korea, but 
put them at the end of the line when 
the dollar rush is on. 

Which lends support to the popular 
myth that wars are cooked up to make 
millionaries of a few and misery for the 
majority. 

Whether intentional or otherwise, is 
beside the point. The boom of death- 
dealing guns is far different from the 
boom at home that creates an artificial 
prosperity. Because men and women 
take up military service for a career, and 
from time to time protect the hides of 
the stay-at-homes, is no reason why 
they should also take a vow of poverty. 

Contrary to the opinion held by some 
civilians, I can assure them that there 
is not a PX in every fox hole. And there 
is no thermostat to repel the chill. 

Soldiers and sailors and airmen do not 
get cut rates. They are customers just 
like everybody else. And when they 
have wives and children to support, the 
cost of food and clothing and shelter is 
just the same as that of the family next 
door where the man of the house is earn- 
ing much more than his neighbor who 
is in uniform. 

Pfe Nathaniel Jones, speaking for all 
his comrades in arms, asks us for a 10- 
percent pay increase. 

Will he have to go on strike to get it? 

Will he have to leave his job and seek 
a better one, in justice to his family? 

Will he steal Government property 
and sell it on the side to somebody who 
does not believe in paying taxes? 

The temptation is there because he is 
being squeezed hard, but I do not think 
that he will surrender. 

He slugged out victories on the ground 
in Korea, only to see them lost by others 
in the rear, far to the rear, but sell-out 
is not in his line. 

You see, he happens to have pride in 
his job, and loyalty to it, even though 
it does not pay much, this dangerous job 
of his. He has got his wife and children 
to think of, and the kind of a country 
that they will live in. He wants to pro- 
tect his country so that it will have a 
chance to become a better country, in 
spite of the few in high places who 
would cell its honor and dignity and its 
ideal of equal justice for all so that they 
might add to their bankreolls. 

The GI just wishes that he could find 
a few more bucks in his monthly pay so 
that his dependents would not have to 
go without. As long as his pay stands 
still, while the cost of living advances, 
he and his loved ones are actually los- 
ing ground in the struggle for existence. 

Curious is it not, that he should be 
penalized for protecting us? 

But that is the way it is working out 
at present. 

To make up for this genuine deficiency, 
the Congress has the opportunity to pass 
H. R. 5715 providing a 10-percent cost- 
of-living increase in pay for all mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, applied across 
the board to include subsistence and 
quarters allowances, and to boost as well 
the income of those now living on retire- 
ment pay. 

I wish there were some way by which 
we could prove our humble appreciation 
for the real service that he is giving us, 
and express it in terms of human fellow- 
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ship, but perhaps that is too much to ask. 
We have a bill to vote upon, weighed and 
measured in dollars and cents, by the 
number. It is no bonus by any means. 
It provides for no overtime pay, because 
overtime is the rule and nt the excep- 
tion, especially in Korea. It is not a 
commission, because there is no profit 
motive at work in the job of defending 
others. 

This bill merely seeks to remedy an 
inequality after a fashion. 

Civilians ask and get pay increases to 
keep step with marching prices. 

But the true cost of living is only un- 
derstood by the men and women who 
have been to Forea or who guard the un- 
easy peace in Germany. 

To put a few compensating dollars in 
their pockets so that they and their fam- 
ilies can exist without austerity is the 
least we can do now. 

The Career Compensation Act of 1949 
established a pay standard for those in 
the military services based upon dif- 
fering degrees of responsibility. The 
Hook Commission, after exhaustive 
studies, tried to match military pay 
scales with civilian equivalents. Even 
though the Congress accepted the pat- 
tern, namely, that service pay should 
be equated with the ray of civilians in 
professional, technical, and administra- 
tive assignments of similar responsi- 
bility, and that service pay should bear 
some relation to general economic 
trends, it failed to pass the total pay in- 
creases that were recommended. 

In effect, therefore, the pay increase 
authorized in 1949 failed short of re- 
quirements. In the 2 years since then, 
the discrepancy has become more pro- 
nounced. Some members of the Armed 
Forces have had to fight both the enemy 
and inflation. It is time that they got 
a little help on the home front, anyway. 
We can do something about their prob- 
lems here, even if we cannot give them 
a hand over there. 

Financial hardship and distress among 
families of enlisted and officer personnel 
is afact. Their breadwinners cannot go 
on fighting two battles at one time. All 
Federal employees, except the men and 
women in the uniformed services, re- 
ceived a pay increase in 1951 in keeping 
with increases already granted through- 
out the Nation in industry and the pro- 
fessions. 

The Department of Defense urgently 
recommended that the Congress pass a 
military-pay-increase bill last year. The 
House of Representatives has unani- 
mously agreec to consider it today. 

The formula: simple percentage. 

The cost: less than the outstanding 
uncollected taxes due to the United 
States Government. 

And the merit of more pay for better 
men? 

I hardly think that there will be much 
time lost between consideration and en- 
actment. A bill like this is so completely 
right that there is no opposition left. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SECREST |], 

Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, I intend 
to vote for the bill to grant a 10-percent 
increase in the basic pay, subsistence 
and quarters allowances to the members 
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of our Armed Forces. I feel that many 
factors justify support of the bill. 

In the first place, the members of our 
Armed Forces need it. Forty percent of 
the enlisted men and over 80 percent of 
the officers have dependents. Existing 
pay levels have been in effect for over 2 
years and no one can dispute the fact 
that the cost of living has greatly in- 
creased since that time. Men away 
from home, and especially those over- 
seas whose contacts with their families 
are infrequent and remote, are prone to 
worry about the welfare of those they 
cherish most. I think this bill will do 
much to strengthen the morale of our 
Armed Forces. It will relieve their 
minds of an ever-increasing worry. 

In the second place, England, France 
and Italy, to whom we have given bil- 
lions of dollars have all given pay raises 
to their armies within the last 2 years. 
On August 30, 1950, recruits in England 
were given a pay raise of more than 60 
percent. The pay of other enlisted men 
and officers was increased by a far big- 
ger percentage than the 10 percent pro- 
vided in this bill. Italy is now working 
on a plan for a second increase. Pay 
schedules in these countries do not com- 
pare with our own, but these great per- 
centage raises were made possible indi- 
rectly, if not directly, by the billions this 
country has poured in to Europe. Cer- 
tainly no one can deny our own forces 
that raise in pay which a majority of this 
Congress has made possible to other al- 
lied countries. 

In the third place, in fairness, this bill 
should become a law because of the 
treatment accorded those in private in- 
dustry and the precedents set by this 
Congress, 

In the last 2 years steelworkers have 
been granted average wage increases of 
16 cents an hour. In the same period 
coal miners received wage increases of 
more than 28 cents an hour and General 
Motors employees received 24 cents an 
hour through cost of living adjustments 
and annual productivity raises. Since 
the Korean war, General Electric has in- 
creased wages 17 percent. These are 
samples of a general trend toward higher 
wages in private industry. 

Last October 19 this House adopted a 
conference report raising the pay of 
postal workers from $400 to $800 per 
year to meet the higher cost of living. 
Only seven in this House voted against 
this increase. 

On the same day the House voted for 
a conference report to raise the pay of 
other Government workers. Only 26 
Members voted against this increase. 

Like nearly every Member of this 
House, I thought those increases were 
justified, and if they were there is even 
more justification for a raise to those in 
our Armed Forces whose lives have been 
disrupted and who cannot take advan- 
tage of the security of a Government po- 
sition or the benefit of higher industrial 
wages. 

Even if this raise is enacted into law, 
the pay, subsistence, and quarters’ al- 
lowance of our Armed Forces will be less 
than 20 percent of next year’s military 
budget. According to a survey of For- 
tune magazine, the initial equipment of 
a full-strength division in World War II 
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cost less than $20,000,000. Today it will 
cost over $80,000,000. The net profit, 
after taxes of corporations, many of 
which are engaged in producing war 
equipment, was far more in 1951 than 
the total paid to all the members of the 
Armed Forces. 

This year our Nation plans to send 
40,000,000 tons of coal to Europe, all at 
the expense of the American taxpayer. 
The cost, of this coal will be $80,000,000 
more than the cost of this pay raise. 
The cost of this pay raise is only a drop 
in the bucket compared to what we have 
given away in the world in the last 6 
years. 

I know that many would like to see a 
dollar limit to the 10-percent raise, but 
we cannot get it, and I do not think we 
should penalize over 3,000,000 enlisted 
men just because we cannot squeeze 
$400,000 out of a handful of admirals 
and generals. 

The Committee on Armed Services, 
composed of many of the finest men in 
any Congress, has voted solidly for this 
bill. This bill has the full endorsement 
of the Fleet Reserve Association, the 
Reserve Officers’ Association, and the 
American Legion. 

The national commander of the 
American Legion in a telegram today to 
all Members of the House says that a 
10-percent pay increase to officers and 
enlisted personnel of the Armed Forces 
is equitable and warranted. With him I 
heartily agree and hope that House Res- 
olution 5715 will pass. There are many 
of us who believe in rigid economy, but 
there are a hundred places we can 
achieve it without taking it out on the 
members of our Armed Forces or the 
veterans of our wars. We cannot go 
wrong if we look after our own country 
and our own people first. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the method by which unscrupulous rulers 
have cheated and defrauded the people 
has been to depreciate the purchasing 
power of the currency. With our pres- 
ent debt of $258,000,000,000, with the 
highest taxes in the history of the United 
States and a present inflation running 
rampant, why should a Congress vote a 
fake salary increase to the officers of our 
Armed Forces? It is a preposterous 
piece of hyprocrisy. First of all to pass 
this vast sum of practically a billion dol- 
lars increases the present inflation 
which will soon eat up the purchasing 
power of the increased pay. Not only 
this, why should the men who are fight- 
ing in the mud, slush, snow, and rice pad- 
dies in Korea be brutally ignored in this 
so-called pay raise? The Congress may 
think it is pulling the wool over the eyes 
of our fighting forces, but in my opinion 
the boys are not ignorant of why they 
are the nucleus of inflation. If this 
legislation had been considered under a 
rule to permit adequate debate, the in- 
equalities and injustices would have been 
removed. The boys are playing honest 
with the American people. The Con- 
gress should play fair and honest with 
our brave, fighting forces. This type of 
procedure cannot be defended. It has 
foreclosed debate and prevented an op- 
portunity to perfect the legislation. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I shall vote against the motion to suspend 
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the rule and pass the bill to increase by 
10 percent the pay of the Armed Forces, 
including all officers and retired pergon- 
nel. I am impelled to do so by reason of 
the arbitrary and dictatorial procedure 
under which the bill is presented, pro- 
cedure which denies Members of the 
House the opportunity to either debate 
or amend a bill which carries an added 
annual permanent expenditure of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000. 

With nothing else on the calendar for 
this week and ample time for the House 
to give adequate consideration, it is pro- 
posed to force the bill through with no 
opportunity afforded the Members to 
make any change whatsoever. Such a 
method of procedure seems to me to indi- 
cate an irresponsibility on the part of 
the Congress to the proper consideration 
of important legislation, an irresponsi- 
bility in which I am unwilling to partici- 
pate. 

Iam not discussing the bill on its mer- 
its, as that opportunity has been denied 
the Members of the House. I believe this 
is the first time in my recollection that a 
bill of this magnitude has ever been pre- 
sented to the House under such an un- 
democratic method of procedure. The 
discrimination against the lower-paid 
members of the Armed Forces, is so great, 
that it is hard to believe that the House 
of Representatives would pass it, if ade- 
quate time for debate and amendment 
was afforded. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, cer- 
tainly I want to give the enlisted men 
and lower grades a pay raise, but to give, 
as near aS we may ascertain in 20 min- 
utes of sketchy debate, nearly one-third 
of the appropriation to the high-ranking 
officers and only some five hundred and 
seventy millions to the rank and file is so 
unjust and so unnecessary that I must 
decline to go along with this gag-rule 
procedure. We have plenty of time fora 
regular bill, subject to perfecting and 
amendment. Surely many of us will be 
charged with being against the service- 
man, but, of course, this is not so. The 
lifeblood of the Nation’s credit is run- 
ning out rapidly. It is time regular pro- 
cedures were followed, and that before 
we follow Europe in economic prostra- 
tion and can help neither the world 
nor ourselves if the present course is 
followed much longer. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
in casting my vote for H. R. 2715, I want 
to make it clear that I did so only be- 
cause I was impelled by the urgent need 
for an increase in the pay and allowances 
of the members of the armed services 
and of the injustice of delaying this ac- 
tion any further. I am not satisfied with 
some of the terms of the bill. Not 
enough allowance is given to the GI’s in 
the lower ranks, for whose benefit the 
bill was intended, and too great an allow- 
ance is made for those in upper brackets, 
who have less urgent need for a cost-of- 
living adjustment. I would much rather 
have voted for a straight cost-of-living 
allowance not based on percentage of 
present pay scales. Because of the 
urgency of the need, however, I will 
cast my vote for the bill in the hope that 
appropriate adjustments may be made 
in the future. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, first of all 
I protest consideration of this measure 
under a virtual gag rule by which debate 
is limited to 40 minutes and amend- 
ments, if any, can be offered only by one 
person—in this case one who is com- 
pletely prejudiced in favor of this unjust 
piece of legislation. 

There is nothing on the legislative 
schedule that demands this precipitate 
action—this gagging of the House of 
Representatives. As everyone knows, 
both in and out of Congress, we are 
doing little more than marking time. 
Outside of this bill there is not a single 
piece of legislation scheduled for this 
week. 

Here is a bill that will cost the tax- 
payers nearly a billion dollars in the 
first full year, and billions in the years 
to come, yet it is proposed to consider 
it under what amounts to a gag rule and 
with the Members of the House pro- 
hibited from working their free will be- 
cause of the foreclosure of amendments. 

Thursday Congress will devote as 
much or more time listening to verbal 
salve from Winston Churchill, here to 
again dig into the United States Treas- 
ury, as it will to a bill dealing with the 
spending of nearly another billion dol- 
lars on the military. This procedure 
does not make an ounce of sense. 

In a recent public statement in sup- 
port of the pending bill, Chairman Vin- 
son, of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, is quoted as saying “if those who 
talk about economy do not want to give 
the boys in the fox holes in Korea an in- 
crease—well, that is their business.” 

I know of no one who is trying to block 
a pay increase for those in the lower 
ranks, including those who are doing the 
actual fighting in Korea. But unlike 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vin- 
son] there are at least some of us who 
are concerned with the favoritism in this 
bill for the high brass occupying the 
blue-room fox holes in the Pentagon 
and assorted palaces in Europe and else- 
where. 

Let us see what this bill does for those 
actually in the fox holes. A private in 
the Army, with a wife, would get a total 
increase, including the family allotment, 
of $12 a month. A top-ranking general, 
with a wife, would get an increase of 
$111.83 a month. Under those circum- 
stances, which is preferable, a fox hole 
in Korea or a nice, plush fox hole in the 
Pentagon or some occupied country? 

This pending procedure should be re- 
jected and the House Armed Services 
Committee be made to bring in a bill 
under a rule which will provide for ade- 
quate debate and full opportunity for 
amendments. Let us have a fair and 
equitable bill, providing more than 
crumbs for enlisted men in the fox holes 
and their families. It is for these rea- 
sans and others that I am compelled to 
vote against this measure today. 

Incidentally, I resent the implication 
in the committee report that American 
farmers are living in an era of pros- 
perity—that their incomes have risen 
out of proportion to any segment of the 
population, including the military. 

Let us look at the facts, using Depart- 
ment of Agriculture statistics. 
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Since 1947, net farm income has 
dropped, I repeat, dropped, no less than 
14 percent. In case I was not heard the 
first time, I reiterate that net farm in- 
come has dropped 14 percent since 1947. 
What kind of prosperity is that? 

Mr. MUMMA, Mr. Speaker, I realize 
full well that the bill now before us, au- 
thorizing a flat 10-percent increase in 
military pay, means a lot to the members 
of our Armed Forces. I believe, however, 
that the matter of this cost-of-living in- 
crease is too involved to be brought up 
under suspension of the rules. 

The expenditure of $850,000,000, plus 
hidden provisions that may run that fig- 
ure quite a bit higher, is too important 
to be settled in 40 minutes flat. 

Iam heartily in sympathy with a cost- 
of-living increase, especially to the men 
and women in the lower ranks of the 
armed services. Almost daily the diffi- 
culties they are having are brought to 
my attention in my mail. It should be 
remembered, however, that the upper 
grades receive many allowances of one 
kind or another that the lower grades do 
not. This should have been taken into 
consideration. The general practice, 
in cost-of-living increases heretofore 
granted other groups of Government em- 
ployees, has been to set a limitation on 
the amount of increase granted those in 
the higher brackets. I favor such a lim- 
itation in this instance. 

Another thing I do not like is that this 
increase to our Armed Forces will ad- 
versely affect the countries of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. It has 
been brought out that the tremendous 
difference between our pay scale and 
that of these countries will make it im- 
perative that they increase the pay of 
their armed forces accordingly. This, 
in turn, may well come out of the money 
we furnish them under the Mutual De- 
fense Pact. 

In short, I do not believe this legisla- 
tion should be rushed through. It 
should be discussed from all angles and 
in the end enacted largely for the benefit 
of those in the lower pay brackets of our 
Armed Forces; otherwise, I do not feel 
I can give the bill my support. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, a measure 
that provides only $7.50 for food for the 
families of combat enlisted men while at 
the same time providing $150 for the 
wives of our top military personnel is un- 
fair and inequitable. The groceries for 
an enlisted man cost the same as the 
groceries for an officer. There is a wide- 
spread discrimination under this bill. 
This bill provides for an excess increase 
for our top military personnel. It is 
weighted in favor of our officers. 

I am in favor of increased pay for our 
combat soldiers. During the last session 
I signed the discharge petition on the 
Speaker’s desk to bring forth from the 
Committee on Armed Services one of 
the bills pending to raise the pay of our 
combat soldiers but the committee has 
declined to act upon any of these combat 
pay bills. Instead, the committee brings 
forth a bill under a “gag” rule which 
prohibits even an amendment being of- 
fered to raise the pay of enlisted men or 
to lower the pay of the officers who, in 
many instances, are already overpaid. 
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In addition, this bill provides substan- 
tial increases for retired military per- 
sonnel. Only recently the House passed 
the Career Compensation Act providing 
for substantial adjusted salary increases 
for all our military personnel all along 
the line. Some features of this bill 
should be corrected, particularly in re- 
duction of the percentage pay increase 
for our top military personnel and con- 
sideration given to correction of retired 
officers’ pay. Our retired officers are al- 
ready taken care of under existing legis- 
lation. 

The men who are fighting in Korea are 
fighting to preserve our country. They 
are not fighting for 5 percent or 10 per- 
cent. They are fighting to preserve our 
country, and we must show some respon- 
sibility to them and to the financial 
structure of our Government. The Com- 
munist forces would like nothing more 
than the disintegration and financial 
chaos to develop inside America. They 
stall and delay hoping for our financial 
destruction from within. This first bill 
to come before the House calls for an 
appropriation of approximately one bil- 
lion dollars to our existing military pay 
structure. Future outlays for our mili- 
tary forces will increase as our forces are 
increased. 

Should this measure pass I trust the 
Members of the Senate will give con- 
sideration to its proper amendment and 
adjustment. The bill, in my opinion, is 
heavy on the top side and low on the bot- 
tom side and yet under this “gag” rule 
procedure under which this bill is now 
being considered the Members here are 
prohibited from even offering an amend- 
ment to improve this legislation. I think 
it needs improvement, correction, and 
perfection. This is our job and we have 
time to do it. 

Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, the rules 
under which this House limits debates in 
the interest of efficiency have been car- 
ried to extreme in this case. Every con- 
sideration of justice and fair play 
prompts me to support an increase for 
the men in uniform. I am not, however, 
in sympathy with the rule under which 
this bill comes before the House. It isa 
“take it or leave it” rule which gives no 
discretion to Members of Congress to 
amend or otherwise change the bill as 
reported out. Under the limitation of 
time, it does not even give an opportunity 
to discuss the merits or lack of merits of 
the bill. 

I have studied the record, the report, 
and the Career Compensation Act of 
1949. The Commission which gave the 
report upon which that act was based 
was headed by Mr. Charles Hook, an able 
citizen from my State of Ohio. This 
Commission studied the compensation 
situation in the military service and rec- 
ommended that a ratio of compensation 
be enacted which would be a fair ratio 
for all, from the recruit to the top officer 
in the military services. The Commis- 
sion recommended that having once 
enacted their report into law that any 
increase or decrease thereafter be on a 
percentage basis so that the scientific 
balance between the ranks, grades, and 
years of service not ke disturbed. I be- 
lieve that to be a sound recommendation, 
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In keeping with that recommendation 
and in simple justice to the men who are 
called into military service, I am going 
to support this bill. I will do this not- 
withstanding the unfairness of the rule 
under which it comes to the floor. In 
arriving at this decision, I have carefully 
considered the annual cost of this in- 
crease in compensation. It is a large 
amount. If necessary, in order to balance 
the budget, anyone voting for this bill 
should also be willing to vote that 
amount in increased taxes. I have also 
considered that in Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and other countries of Europe that 
the increase in the compensation to their 
military is greater than the 10 percent 
which we propose. I have also taken in- 
to consideration the fact that military 
service is something over and above any 
service which can be adequately com- 
pensated for by the Government. The 
service of a true citizen in the defense of 
his country is something that is too val- 
uable to attempt to evaluate in money. 
That fact, however, must not be confused 
with the duty of the Government to re- 
move some of the care, strain, and worry 
from the lives of men and women called 
to the defense of their flag. That part of 
it which can be lifted by an increase of 
10 percent in pay to our citizens in uni- 
form at this time, in my judgment, is the 
duty of this Congress. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill for increase in Army pay comes be- 
fore this House under very mysterious 
circumstances. The chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee did not ask 


the Rules Committee for a rule but 
brought it under suspension of the rules. 
While it requires a two-thirds vote to 
pass a bill, under suspension, it has some 


great advantages. No amendments can 
be offered and no motion to recommit 
can be made. The Members must take 
it as it is or reject it. 

The chairman of this important com- 
mittee is a very amiable and courteous 
gentleman; he is skilled in legislation 
and knows just what to do to pass legis- 
lation that the Congre:s does not want, 
Through his great adroitness and 
sleight-of-hand performances, he always 
hooks on a bad piece of legislation to a 
good one and forces the Members to 
take all or leave all. 

In this bill everyone wants to give the 
fighting men more pay. The foxy chair- 
man knows this—so he hooks on the 
other provision to raise the pay of gen- 
erals 10 to 15 times as much as the raise 
given the fighting men, and gambles that 
enough Congressmen will be afraid to 
vote against the bill and thus secure its 
passage. He usually gambles correctly 
and will, in all probability, work the 
same way this time. 

It will not work with me because I 
refuse to be blackjacked into voting for 
anything I am opposed to. 

Now let us see what we are doing. We 
are raising the pay of the fighting men 
25 cents per day, or $7.50 per month and 
some of the generals $1,500 per year. 
They already are receiving $13,500 and 
more per year and a fat retirement of 
two-thirds of their pay for life. The 
people do not know how many colonels 
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and generals we have around here in 
Washington and in the Pentagon Build- 
ing. Just go through the Pentagon 
Building some time, if you can get 
through, and I will guarantee to show 
you an array of generals that surpasses 
anything either in history or in fiction. 
If General Custer had had an army at 
the Battle of the Little Big Horn equal- 
ing 10 percent of the generals running 
loose around here, the greatest military 
disaster of all time would not have oc- 
curred. That is the reason why we want 
more men; we want compulsory military 
training because we want armies for 
these generals. This Armed Services 
Committee, in an unguarded moment, 
will tell you we need more men, so these 
generals can show their stuff. While 
they are waiting to command armies, 
this committee proposes to increase their 
pay 15 times as much as the pay of a 
North Dakota boy now fighting in Korea. 

The committee headed by this plausi- 
ble chairman knows very well that this 
increase for generals would not pass this 
House, so he hooks on the poor fighting 
man in Korea and shoves up the legis- 
lation so no amendments can be made. 
The backers of this underhanded bill 
candidly stated here this afternoon that 
Members could not possibly want to go 
on record against the fighting men. I 
was one that would not fall for this wolf 
bait, for I knew very well that a straight 
bill increasing the pay of fighting men 
would go through the House without a 
dissenting vote. It could be brought in 
as a Straight bill, any time, next week or 
next month—any time, if the chairman 
was not so carried away with his adola- 
tion of generals. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is my intention to vote against 
the motion to suspend the rules and pass 
H. R. 5715, providing for a 10-percent 
increase in pay and certain allowances 
of the uniformed services. I am voting 
against this motion not because I oppose 
an increase in pay to provide the cost- 
of-living increases which I believe most 
everyone will admit are justified, but 
I am opposing this motion and this par- 
ticular bill which is not subject to 
amendment because I am of the firm 
conviction that if this motion is de- 
feated, the Armed Services Committee 
will bring forth a bill which will be far 
more equitable and which can be con- 
sidered under a rule which will permit 
a free, open, and complete discussion of 
all of the provisions of the bill, and per- 
mit amendments to be offered. 

In my opinion, which I believe is 
shared by a majority of the membership 
of this House, even though it may not be 
indicated in the vote which will soon be 
taken, this bill does not meet the ob- 
jectives and falls far short of providing 
the means for meeting the increased 
costs of living now being experienced by 
both enlisted men and officers in the 
lower grades, together with their de- 
pendents. On the other hand, it pro- 
vides extravagant and unwarranted 
increases for the so-called brass and 
particularly former officers of high grade 
who have resigned even since the be- 
ginning of the war in Korea to accept 
high-paid positions in private industry. 
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Because I do not believe it is neces- 
sary to vote an $1,800-a-year bonus to 
individuals in this last-named category 
in order to secure for a private a $7.50- 
a-month increase, I will vote against this 
bill, believing that if this motion is de- 
feated, the Armed Services Committee 
will bring forth legislation which will be 
more equitable, or at least a bill on which 
this House will be given an opportunity 
to express its views by either approving 
or turning down amendments which 
may be offered. 

I resent the implication that all who 
vote against this motion will be doing 
so because they oppose an increase in 
pay to cover cost-of-living increases, be- 
lieving as I do, that by accepting this 
brass-hat bill we will be closing the door, 
at this session at least, to the considera- 
tion of legislation which might ade- 
quately compensate those servicemen 
who have been called involuntarily and 
who, together with their dependents, are 
suffering from an inequity which will not 
be eliminated, and which will be helped 
only slightly if we pass this proposed bill. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, prob- 
ably all Members of the House would like 
to vote for an increase in pay for the pri- 
vates and even up to and including the 
ranks of captain and commander in the 
commissioned officers personnel in the 
Army and Navy and Air Force. Iam un- 
alterably opposed to the method of leg- 
islation that is herewith presented. The 
House is permitted only 20 minutes of 
debate on each side whereupon the mem- 
bership of the House will be compelled to 
vote on the passage of this bill without 
being permitted to offer any amend- 
ments and not even one motion to re- 
commit. The bill provides for a 10-per- 
cent increase in pay for every member of 
the armed services from the rank of pri- 
vate to a five-star general. This means 
that privates will receive approximately 
$7.50 per month, or $85 a year increase 
in pay, while five-star generals will re- 
ceive something like $2,000 a year in- 
crease, perhaps as much as 15 to 1. 
Moreover, the same formula applies to 
cost-of-living allowances and quarters 
allowances for officers and goes so far as 
to provide 10-percent increase in retire- 
ment pay for officers who have been out 
of the service for years. This is my un- 
derstanding of the bill, but there has 
been practically no opportunity to study 
it and debate it and, under the circum- 
stances, I am compelled to vote against 
this bill. My vote is essentially against 
the gag-rule method of legislation which 
I consider contrary to the best interest of 
a free country, even though I would like 
to support a modest increase for those 
in the lower ranks. I vigorously protest 
the method employed to drive a bill 
through the House that is chiefly for the 
benefit of the big brass. If we can now 
defeat the motion to suspend the rules, 
then this bill can be brought up under 
regular order of procedure with an op- 
portunity to debate and an opportunity 
to offer amendments, and the will of the 
House will be reflected in the final vete. 
There probably will be no pressing legis- 
lation before the House for several 
weeks, and there will be plenty of time to 
consider this bill in an orderly fashion. 
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Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, this measure 
providing an increase in the pay of mem- 
bers of the armed services should pass 
overwhelmingly. 

Members of the armed services of the 
United States are not professional sol- 
diers. They are armed and regimented 
civilians, boys and men with mothers, 
brothers, wives, and children dependent 
upon them and their contributions for 
food, clothing, care, and education. No 
economy drive can rightfully encompass 
the pay of members of the Armed Serv- 
ices. 

Unquestionably some of the higher 
ranking officers could well do without a 
raise but it is a fundamental principle 
of the military organization that there 
must be rank and a difference in rank 
and pay. 

There is a tendency to “politic” about 
the so-called brass, but many of our 
ranking officers are men who could be 
drawing hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in civilian employment. 

It is for the enlisted men and the low- 
ranking officers that we must now be 
most concerned for the cost of food, 
housing, care, and education for them is 
certainly as high as it is for any civilian. 

Military service has brought great 
hardship, heartache, and suffering into 
thousands of homes of America. It 
would be a tragic error and mistake for 
this Congress to refuse to share a part 
of that burden in this small way. 

I sincerely hope that the membership 
of the House will remember, as I do, how 
difficult it was for a private to support a 
family. Too, I well recall how difficult it 
was as a corporal, as a lieutenant, and 
as a captain to keep my family. Indeed, 
I could not have done so had not my 
wife taken employment to help support 
herself and our daughter. 

I am proud to support this measure. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I address my remarks to the 
manner in which this bill is brought up 
for consideration in the House. Under 
the rules, only 40 minutes of considera- 
tion is being given to an important meas- 
ure of this kind with no opportunity to 
offer amendments. It seems to me, that 
with no other legislation being scheduled 
for the balance of the week, such an im- 
portant bill should be considered under 
the general rules of the House with full 
opportuni*y for myself and other Mem- 
bers to offer perfecting and desirable 
amendments. 

I strongly favor a pay increase for the 
enlisted men and for certain grade of- 
ficers. We can never fully compensate 
these men who are called upon to do the 
fighting and dying in combat and for 
other services which they are rendering. 
They are entitled to a more than 10-per- 
cent increase in pay, and if I were given 
an opportunity to offer such an amend- 
ment, I am satisfied that every Member 
of the House would vote for it. However, 
this bill also includes a 10-percent in- 
crease in pay for high-ranking officers, 
including generals, as well as a 10-per- 
cent increase in the retirement pay for 
officers and men who have been retired 
from military service. 

The Armed Services Committee in- 
forms the House that this is a cost-of- 
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living incrcase for all men in the armed 
services and the retired personnel. This 
means that many of the higher officers 
will get an increase in their compensa- 
tion of more than $1,000, and the bill 
provides for only a $7.50-per-month in- 
crease for the enlisted man, and a little 
more for lieutenants and captains. 
Many of the enlisted men and officer's 
have families, and surely, their cost of 
living has gore up as much as the colo- 
nels and generals, and I therefore 
strongly feel that a more equitable pro- 
vision be made for the masses of men 
in the armed services than is provided 
in this bill. I would suggest an increase 
of a minimum of $300 a year for the en- 
listed man with a top increase of $800 
for officers. This is similar to the pay- 
increase bill for civilian employees in the 
Government. 

I therefore urge that the suspension 
rule be voted down so that the Members 
of the House will be given an opportu- 
nity to vote for amendments to the bill 
in an effort to make an equitable and 
fair cost-of-living increase in pay for 
those who most need it. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I regret that 
the Committee on Armed Services has 
seen fit to bring this military pay in- 
crease bill up under a procedure which 
makes a vote against the procedure ap- 
pear to be a vote against providing more 
adequately and fairly for the increased 
cost of living which members of the 
Armed Forces, and particularly their 
wives and families, are having to meet, 
in common with all the rest of our popu- 
lation. I do not like to be put in a posi- 
tion where to vote against this motion 
to suspend the House rules and take the 
bill up for only 40 minutes of debate con- 
trolled by two Members of the House 
without any of us getting an opportunity 
to offer amendments, will be portrayed 
by some as a vote against our men in 
uniform and against the good objectives 
of the bill, even though that is not the 
case. It will be said by some who do not 
understand the full situation, and by 
some who know better, that we must 
either vote for this bill today without 
changing a comma, or else vote for noth- 
ing at all to help the men in the Armed 
Forces and their families with their ex- 
ceedingly difficult problems. That is 
just not the truth. If this motion to 
suspend the rules is defeated, the bill 
will then come up under a regular rule 
allowing adequate debate and amend- 
ments, which is the proper way for this 
body to legislate. 

So our choice is not between voting for 
this bill today under suspension of the 
rules, or for nothing; it is between vot- 
ing for this bill or for a better one, which 
I am sure we can get if the House is per- 
mitted to work its will on the bill, section 
by section, in the normal way. 

One reason why I do not like the bill 
in its present form is because it is not 
a cost-of-living bill as it is called. 
Rather, it is a straight pay raise bill. 
The place where an increase to take care 
of the cost of living is really needed is in 
the so-called quarters allowance which 
includes dependents’ benefits. The en- 
listed man’s wife and family have to pay 
the same higher price for their grocer- 
ies as do the officer’s wife and family, 
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Yet under the bill an enlisted man would 
get $18 more a month in his pay check 
and quarters allowance, whereas a sec- 
ond lieutenant would get approximately 
$39 and a general will get approximately 
$110 a month for himself and his family 
of the same size. 

Uncle Sam already takes care of most 
of the increased cost of living for the 
enlisted man himself, because the Gov- 
ernment buys his food, clothing, shoes, 
and so forth. He does not need much of 
a cost-of-living increase. But his family 
does, and the increase in the cost of food 
and subsistence for an officer’s family is 
not two to five times greater than that 
for an enlisted man’s family of the same 
size. 

So Mr. Speaker, I hope this motion 
to suspend the rules and take up the bill 
under this gag procedure will be de- 
feated. Then we will have a chance to 
consider the bill in an orderly way and 
get one more equitable. If the motion 
is not defeated, then this bill will go to 
the Senate where I hope it will be im- 
proved and we will then get a chance to 
vote on the conference report on final 
passage, which is the vote that counts. 

MILITARY PAY BILL GOES TOO FAR 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, this is an 
election year. Doubtless that fact ex- 
plains the effort to pass this legislation 
without any debate, consideration, or 
amendments. 

When one is told that the bill is for 
the purpose of according to members of 
the armed services the same kind of 
treatment in regard to pay as has been 
accorded numerous other groups of our 
citizenship, it must appeal to the great 
majority of the Members of this House, 
and to the great majority of citizens. If, 
therefore, the proponents of this legis- 
lation can prevent discussion, and can 
prohibit the offering of amendments, it 
is entirely reasonable to suppose they 
will be able to pass the bill by an over- 
whelming vote. 

It is likewise to be presumed that in 
passing this bill those who support it 
will ingratiate themselves with an ex- 
tremely large number of voters and their 
families and friends. ‘It is, therefore, 
considered smart politics to pass this 
bill as the first act of the session, and 
it has likewise been considered especially 
smart to do it without any debate or 
opportunity to present any contrary 
views, or to point out any of the danger- 
ous and unfair implications in the bill. 

I want to be reelected just as most 
Members of this House do; but I know 
I am probably going to have to live with 
myself after I cease to be a Member of 
this House. I want to respect the man 
I am living with. I know that others 
sincerely arrive at other conclusions, but 
I could not maintain my own self-re- 
spect were I to support a measure which 
I believe to be basically but an attempt 
to procure votes at the expense of the 
American taxpayer, and without meet- 
ing the requirements of fundamental 
fairness. 

I do not consider this bill to be what 
it purports to be. It is not a bill to ad- 
just the pay of the members of the armed 
services to confornr with the increase 
in the cost of living. True, the food the 
soldier eats, the clothes he wears, and the 
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shelter, if any, in which he sleeps, cost 
more today than they did a year or two 
ago, but the taxpayers have already paid 
for those increased eosts, inasmuch as 
the Government, not the individual sol- 
dier, pays for Army food and clothing. 
Why should the taxpayers bear this in- 
creased cost of living a second time? It 
will, of course, immediately be stated 
that the soldiers’ families must bear the 
burden of increased costs, and that is 
true, but only a little more than one sol- 
dier out of four has dependents. Today 
there are approximately 3,590,000 nrem- 
bers of our Armed Forces; only 961,320 
of them have made allotments to de- 
pendents. Can it be sincerely urged 
that in order to take care of the admitted 
needs of these nine-hundred-odd-thou- 
sand families we should increase the pay 
of 3,500,000 people? 

As a matter of fact, if we raise the pay 
of 3,500,000 troops in order to take care 
of the needs cf 900,000 families, we will 
have actually so fanned the fires of in- 
filation that there will probably be a net 
loss rather than an actual gain in the 
buying power of these dependent 
families. 

We cannot pass this bill, involving as 
it does, almost a billion dollars in annual 
cash outlay on the part of the Govern- 
ment, without further increasing the na- 
tional debt. No one has dared suggest 
that we can pay this billion dollars by 
an increase in taxes. If taxes are not 
increased by a billion dollars the infla- 
tion gap—the public debt—must be in- 
creased by that amount, and the buying 
power of every cent earned by every citi- 
zen in the United States must fall. This 
would, of course, include the buying 
power of the dollars received by the 
members of the Armed Forces as well as 
the dollars received by old-age pension- 
ers, white-collar workers, farmers, and 
laborers. 

Nor can the evil effects of this infla- 
tionary movement be limited to the bil- 
lion dollars immediately involved. This 
bill will inevitably be followed by both 
additional free expenditures of public 
money and by another round of price 
and wage increases in private industry. 

Mr. Speaker, if the House suspends 
the rule and passes this bill without 
debate, its first vote in the 1952 session 
will have been for deficit spending, in- 
creased inflation, more debt, and in 
years to come, more taxes. 

Most of us have been home since the 
adjournment of the first session of the 
Eighty-second Congress. Most of us 
told our people we were going to make 
a real effort to reduce the expenditures 
of Government. I am sure most of us 
meant what we said. I know I did. I 
find no fault with the interpretation any 
man places on his own vote, but for me, 
I could not feel I was carrying out that 
promise to deal with the public money as 
I would deal with my own, were I to 
open the session with a billion-dollar in- 
crease in the public debt. Nor could I 
feel I was dealing fairly with the people 
I represent were I to tell them that I put 
these inflationary forces into motion 
simply in order to take care of the legiti- 
mate needs of 900,000 dependent fami- 
lies, I stand ready to vote for a fair 
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adjustment of the allotments of these 
dependents whose cost of living has in- 
creased, but I do not believe it makes 
much sense to'give every member of the 
Armed Forces an increase just because 
there are some who need it. This bill 
does not make provision for any in- 
crease in the allotments to dependents. 

Of course, I realize that I am inviting 
political opposition in the next election. 
I full well recognize that any demagog 
can, and probably will, say I am opposed 
to the soldier; that I am willing to spend 
money for the civilian but not for the 
men who have been doing the fighting: 
In fact, I think I know of a dozen would- 
be officeholders in my own district who 
can put these thoughts into much more 
dramatic language than I have used. 
The people of the Eleventh District will 
probably be hearing from them this 
coming summer. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want a political 
campaign, and I do not want the ex- 
pense of an opponent any more than 
any other Member of this House does, 
but as long as I stay here I am going 
to try to deal fairly with the people who 
sent me, and to serve the Government 
which we all love. I know it is difficult 
for those who hear but part of the story 
to understand just how the forces of in- 
flation can take away from all of us far 
more than the generosity of the Gov- 
ernment can give to this group. 

The sound and common-sense thing 
to do, Mr. Speaker, would be for the 
committee to bring in a bill granting a 
cost-of-living increase to the dependents 
of our fighting men. Such a bill should 
involve no more than a quarter the 
amount involved in this bill. I want to 
do justice; I want to be generous with 
these citizens, but I do not want to be 
unfair to the rest of our citizens, or to 
add to the cost of living of those who are 
going to receive no increased income at 
the hands of the Government. If there 
were no election coming within the next 
2 years, I think it is clear that is exactly 
what would be done, and this bill, if pre- 
sented as it is today, would not get 25 
votes in this House. 

THE KOREAN BLUES 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
in its present form is a monstrosity. 
The motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the measure in its present form 
should be voted down. Then the bill can 
be taken up under the regular rules of 
the House and amended so as to elimi- 
nate the injustices, and at the same time 
provide adequate increases for those men 
who are bearing the burden in Korea. 

No man who has served in Congress 
during your day and mine has worked 
harder for the serviceman in the rank 
and file, and especially for the disabled 
veterans and their dependents, than I 
have. Why should a measure of this 
kind be used to force an increase in re- 
tirement pay of ex-generals in the Army 
and ex-admirals in the Navy, some of 
whom are drawing salaries in private en- 
terprises, ranging as high as $100,000 or 
$150,000 a year? 

Let us vote down this motion, then 
take the bill up under the regular rules 
of the House, eliminate these injustices, 
raise the base pay of the men who are 
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really going through the tortures of war 
and try to render justice to all concerned. 

I expect to get a bill reported out of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, of 
which I am chairman, at an early date, 
for the benefit of our servicemen in the 
Korean conflict and their widows and 
orphans. I want to see that they are 
adequately cared for and provided the 
privileges of education accorded vet- 
erans of World War II. 

I realize that the conflict in Korea is 
referred to as a police action, and that 
Congress was never called upon to pass 
upon the question of our entrance into 
it, as the Constitution provides. But, 
with the exception of the Koreans them- 
selves, our American boys are doing prac- 
tically all the fighting, and 95 percent of 
the casualties are American boys. We 
can easily amend this bill to take care 
of them without going all-out to increase 
the pensions or retirement pay of men 
whose increases under this measure 
would amount to more than the average 
serviceman is getting, even after the 
small raise which he would get under it. 

I am much more interested in those 
boys who are fighting, suffering, and dy- 
ing on the frozen plains of Korea than 
I am in a few retired officers, who in ad- 
dition to their retirement pay are draw- 
ing enormous salaries in private enter- 
prises. 

I have before me here a poem, written 
by a young private first class by the name 
of Lesley. (Pete) Miller, whose home is at 
Fulton, Miss., in the district which I have 
the honor to represent. It is so expres- 
sive, I want to give you a few verses of it. 

It is entitled “The Korean Blues” and 
reads in part as follows: 

Just below the wide Pacific, 

Korea is the spot 
Where we’re doomed to spend some time 
In. the land that God forgot. 


Out on the naked hilltops, 
Wisez2 a man gets mighty blue, 

Nights in the middle of nowhere, 
And a million miles from you. 


We sweat, we freeze, we shiver, 
It’s more than a man can stand. 
They say we’re not convicts, 
But defenders of our land. 
s . . > 
And when we get to heaven, 
To St. Peter we will tell, 
“We're soldiers of Korea, 
We’ve spent our time in hell.” 


Let us vote down this motion, and take 
this bill up under the regular rules of 
the House, so that we can amend it to do 
justice to these boys who are going 
through these horrible experiences— 
without using them as a sounding board 
to increase the compensation of men in 
the higher brackets who are already 
amply cared for, and many of whom have 
retired and are now drawing enormous 
salaries in private enterprise, in addi- 
tion to their retirement pay. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of suspending the rule so that 
a 10-percent across-the-board pay in- 
crease can be granted, now, to all mem- 
bers of the uniformed services. 

At issue is not inequities of pay, or 


‘ what our boys are doing in Korea. The 


issue is a straight 10-percent increase 
for the military. They deserve it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, in these days of high prices 
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and inflated currency, I do not believe 
that one could reasonably or conscien- 
tiously oppose an increase in pay for our 
men in the armed services. The need 
for an armed services salary increase is 
evident and pressing, and the Congress 
should, in all fairness, act promptly on 
this matter. In doing so, however, we 
should not lose sight of the fact that ill- 
considered legislation might well open 
the door to inequities and discrimina- 
tory features. 

It is the responsibility of the House 
to thoroughly consider all major legis- 
lation, and to pass as near-perfect a bill 
as we are capable of writing. The man- 
ner in which this legislation has been 
presented denies full consideration of the 
bill on its merits, and precludes the 
House from having an opportunity to 
perfect its provisions. 

The record shows that the bill pres- 
ently before the House was given hasty 
consideration by the Armed Services 
Committee, and that hearings on this 
broad subject were exceptionally brief 
and not by any means comprehensive. 
There are many of us who feel that the 
bill is to a large extent a surrender to 
the Pentagon generals, with inadequate 
consideration being shown those in lesser 
ranks in the field. 

The legislation leaves much to be de- 
sired. It contains no provision for ad- 
ditional pay to those serving in combat. 
This is a matter which should certainly 
receive consideration by the Congress in 
connection with any new armed serv- 
ices pay legislation; yet, because of the 
dictatorial manner in which this bill is 
being presented, the membership of the 
House will not be given an opportunity 
to pass on the subject of combat pay. 

There are many of us who feel that, 
in the interest of commen-sense econ- 
omy, a limitation should be imposed on 
the amount of increase any one person 
would receive. When no such limitation 
is imposed, the bill becomes top-heavy, 
with most of the benefits accruing to 
those who need them least. To the en- 
listed man Or junior officer now serving 
in Korea, the bill will have availed little 
in the way of additional salary; the chief 
benefits will be enjoyed by the arm-chair 
generals and high-ranking officers back 
home in the States. This inequity could 
be corrected if the legislation were per- 
mitted to be brought to the floor in the 
regular manner and opened to amend- 
ment, permitting the House to work its 
will on the legislation. As much as I 
desire to see deserved salary increases 
granted to our servicemen who, perhaps, 
deserve additional pay more than any 
other single segment of our people—I 
cannot, in good conscience, become a 
party to refusing the House its right— 
and responsibility—of giving full and 
complete consideration to this legisla- 
tion. I shall, therefore, vote against 
suspending the rules in the hope that 
those who sponsor it may retreat from 
their arbitrary position in order to per- 
mit its being brought to the floor under 
a rule permitting amendments, and pro- 
viding a reasonable length of time for 
debate. It is inconceivable to me that a 
bill which would cost the taxpayers al- 
most a billion dollars, and which would 
provide salary adjustments for several 
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million people in various salary grades 
should be brought to the floor for consid- 
eration under a gag maneuver. I hope 
that the House will repudiate these kind 
of tactics, and assume the responsibility 
with which it is charged and which it 
owes to the people it represents. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, with a time limit of 40 minutes 
for the consideration of this bill, we are 
asked to vote to increase the pay and 
benefits of the members of the Armed 
Forces. It will cost the taxpayers $830,- 
000,000 this year and will probably 
amount to a billion dollars annually 
thereafter. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
question in my mind but that the en- 
listed personnel and up to the grade of 
lieutenant, should have a raise in pay 
and especially subsistence for their 
families. They are entitled to this just 
as the general Federal employees and 
postal workers were last fall. A Member 
of the House said a few moments ago, 
“We are being blackjacked into voting 
for this bill under suspension of the 
rules.” We have been told that, “If we 
vote against this suspension today we 
are voting against the veterans.” In my 
opinion—that statement is poppycock. 
If the Members of this House cannot 
consider any measure that comes before 
us on its merits and amend it to provide 
what we believe will make it more fair 
and equitable—and more particularly so 
in the case of a measure of the magni- 
tude of the one before us now—legisla- 
tive procedure has certainly fallen down. 
But, no, we must take the bill as it is or 
otherwise we are threatened with no bill 
at all. This bill has been brought before 
us for the announced purpose of helping 
the servicemen and their families meet 
today’s high cost of living. We are all 
in agreement that this should be done 
but why should we give the private and 
his family only an increase of $8.25 in 
base pay and 10 percent extra on his 
allowances, while officers are given many 
times this amount in dollars for the same 
purpose. Certainly the wife of the en- 
listed man must pay exactly the same 
price that the officer’s wife pays for the 
same commodities. If that is the case, 
why not give the enlisted man’s family 
the same amount in dollars as are given 
to officer’s families. Is this a bill to help 
meet the raise in the cost of living? Its 
proponents claim so. I feel that this 
measure—as it stands—is unfair to the 
enlisted man and his family and in an 
effort to correct that situation, I am go- 
ing to vote “No” on the suspension of 
the rules. I hope that this bill will be 
defeated and that a more equitable 
measure can be brought before the House 
under a rule giving ample time for de- 
bate and an opportunity to vote for 
amendments. This procedure today is 
nothing but a gag rule and I, for one, 
will not be blackjacked into accepting 
this action of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. I can stand any criticism which 
might come my way for this “No” vote. 

Here we have nothing ready for House 
action this entire week with the excep- 
tion of this dicriminatory pay-raise bill. 
Yet we can only have 40 minutes debate, 
no opportunity to amend the bill, very 
little chance to study its implications. 
In an effort to force this bill back onto 
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the floor for real consideration, I intend 
to vote against suspension. I am not 
voting against the servicemen. I am 
voting against a bill which is distinctly 
unfair to our enlisted men. Neither gen- 
erals nor Congressmen need a pay raise 
at this time. Let us send this bill back 
for proper study. There is at least $100,- 
‘000,000 too much in this measure. I feel 
sure that the men in Korea would agree 
that we could spend 2 days this week 
carefully going over this bill, instead of 
having it rammed down our throats in 
40 minutes time. 

The men in Korea I had the opportu- 
nity to visit with last month are very con- 
cerned over speedy action in obtaining 
more F-86 Saber jets to back them up. 
They feel that if they must fight in that 
forsaken looking terrain, the least we in 
America can do is to back them up on the 
production lines. They wonder where 
our plane output is going. 

These men at the front are our main 
concern. I had hoped we would today 
have the opportunity to show our appre- 
ciation by voting for combat pay. No, 
this is not given to the House. Under a 
gag rule, with no debate, we are asked 
to enact into law a very important bill. 
I would gladly vote for a straight $300 
cost-of-living increase for every enlisted 
man’s family. Seemingly half that 
amount is what the Armed Services 
Committee feels to be justice. I do not. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, this will read as if I gave a speech 
before the House during the debate on 
the gag rule under which the House was 
to consider H. R. 5715, the pay-increase 
bill for the Armed Forces. 

As everyone present during the debate 
knows I did not appear on the floor to 
debate. I tried to get time on the floor, 
but there was only 30 minutes allotted to 
those who wanted to speak against the 
gag rule. Even those who did get time 
had only 1 or 2 minutes, at the most, al- 
loted to them to speak. 

This CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD reads as if 
a great deal was said during the debate, 
but it is time the people who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD realize that it is 
a most inaccurate report of what was 
said during this debate, or any debate for 
that matter. As I once said, the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorpD is the answer to a sec- 
ond guesser’s dream. It is a record of 
what “I wish I had said.” 

Every Member of the House has been 
given five legislative days to write up a 
speech which he is permitted to insert 
in the permanent REcorp at this point in 
the debate so it will look like he really 
debated the issue. It is under this rule 
that the present speech of mine you are 
reading appears here. 

I no more gave this speech than the 
speeches appearing before and after this 
speech were given. Even those who did 
speak did not speak the words here ap- 
pearing in this Recorp. Under another 
rule giving them permission to revise and 
extend their remarks, their actual words 
have been changed, new words inserted, 
new meanings given, many paragraphs 
added, and probably many paragraphs 
deleted. 

This is alla sham. There was no real 
debate on either the pay bill or whether 
to adopt or reject the gag rule. 
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Here follows the speech I wanted to 
give for the consideration of my fellow 
Members, but which, of course, was not 
given and so was not considered in de- 
termining the course.the House would 
take in its decision: 


Mr. Speaker, the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of the gentle- 
man from Georgia, is at it again. 

The House is being told in very arrogant 
fashion that if the armed services are to 
receive any pay raise, it has to be in terms 
of the bill now proposed by this committee 
without any amendment. 

Under this gag rule, we can only debate 
for 40 minutes and must either accept cr 
reject the committee’s bill. Well, I think 
the members of the Armed Forces, particu- 
larly those in the lower pay brackets and the 
Reserves, are entitled to and need a cost-of- 
living increase for the benefit of their fam- 
ilies, but I will not vote for a bill which 
gives the generals and admirals increases up 
to $1,400 a year, the draftees less than $100, 
and leaves the families who really need the 
increase only slightly benefited. 

Is the administration sincere in saying it 
is in favor of a cost-of-living increase for 
the Armed Forces when its leaders bring in 
a bill under a gag rule and say, “Take it or 
leave it,” and, at the same time, announce 
through the press that if the House does not 
take this particular bill the Armed Services 
Committee will not bring out another bill 
for consideration? 

Possibly a gag rule would be justified if the 
House were pressed with business, but let 
the record show what the truth is. This 
Congress convened a week late on January 8. 
It had no business whatsoever last week. 
Yesterday, Monday, January 14, we had no 
business and adjourned immediately after 
convening. We have no business tomorrow; 


we hear Mr. Churchill for an hour Thursday; 


we have no business Briday. We have little 
or no business next week. Why limit the 
debate to 40 minutes? 

Of course I shall vote against this pre- 
posterous bill,of the administration and the 
gag being used to force us to adopt it. Let’s 
have a bill like the postal increase bill or the 
civil service bill where the lower pay brack- 
ets got the real increase and where there was 
truly a cost-of-living increase. If the ad- 
ministration thinks it is going to get me on 
the political hook of voting against an in- 
crease for the draftees and Reserves family 
it had better think again. The gag rule is 
cheap politics and the pay bill proposed is 
even cheaper. The people will recognize the 
truth. 


This ends my speech. 

What has happened is most obvious. 
The House membership was afraid to 
vote against the rule and the bill because 
the administration would accuse them of 
not being for our boys in Korea. They 
openly boasted that they would get votes 
on this basis. The tragedy is that the 
House Members feared their people’s re- 
action not because of the truth of the 
position they might have taken, but be- 
cause they thought the press in reporting 
what had happened here today would 
never truly report what did happen. 
Possibly I am unfair to the press, but I 
write without having read a paper: Will 
tomorrow’s papers carry a report of the 
shameful gag adopted here today or will 
they simply state that a pay increase bill 
was passed and quote the vote for and 
against the gag rule as the vote for or 
against the pay increase? 

Well, I have stated before with some 
accuracy that the independent legisla- 
tive branch has disappeared from the 
Federal Government. It is very obvious 
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by what has happened on this bill how 
true this statement is. I, an elected Con- 
gressman from the sovereign State of 
Missouri, was gagged by fearful Con- 
gressmen from my own State and other 
States and prevented from discussing the 
very serious pros and cons of legislation 
which involved the expenditure of over 
$800,000,000. 

Where were these Congressmen who 
have pratingly spoken out for civil rights 
on this vote? Where will our country 
end up with actions like this? Will the 
press report this written speech of mine? 
Will the press report what many Con- 
gressmen said to me privately after the 
vote was taken, to wit, they admired my 
courage, I voted right, and they wished 
that they had the courage to have voted 
that way, too? 

What has happened to America? 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent for all Members 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
H. R. 5715, increased pay and allowances 
for military personnel at this point in 
the Recorp, I include the following rea- 
sons for my unalterable opposition to the 
present form of this bill and to the gag 
rule under which it was presented on the 
floor of the House by the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

This speech exists only in the form of 
these remarks and was never actually 
delivered on the floor of the House be- 
cause this gag rule, which I oppose so 
fundamentally, prohibited debate on the 
part of any but the chosen few who sit 
on the Committee on Armed Services. 

I am no stranger to the armed serv- 
ices. I served for over 5 years before and 
during World War II in both the Army 
Air Forces, as it was known before tripli- 
cation, and in the Army. I have been a 
member of the Organized Reserve since 
1935. I am in favor of a fair increase in 
pay for members cf the armed services, 
although it must be recognized that no 
grateful nation can ever suitably com- 
pensate those who are summarily pulled 
out of civilian life to fight on foreign soil. 
There is no adequate monetary compen- 
sation for 2 years of service on Adak, 
Shemya, in the inner jungles of Panama, 
or on the desert at Dhahran. There can 
never be monetary considerations that 
will hire an infantryman or marine to 
fight in Korea or an airman to fly over 
the Chinese Communist lines or a sailor 
to serve on a warship shelling the Ko- 
rean coast. 

I am opposed to the gag rule under 
which this legislation was introduced 
and to this bill, itself, in its present form, 
because it inflates the pay of six men 
who have been little affected by the in- 
crease in the cost of living in order to 
help four men who do urgently need a 
pay increase. I am opposed to this pre- 
cise bill because it does not raise the pay 
of a married, selective-service private by 
any appreciable amount while it raises 
the pay of a major general by over 
$1,400. I am opposed to this bill because 
it was sold on the basis of doing for the 
military what we did for the postal em- 
ployees last fall, which is a deliberately 
misleading comparison and a wholly 
specious argument. I am opposed to this 
bill because the waste, over and above 
those costs really necessary to readjust 
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compensation where hardships exist, 
comes out of the salary deductions of the 
worker whose own salary is held down 
by wage stabilization. 

The brief printed hearing before the 
Committee on Armed Services—Kilday 
subcommittee—indicates that this legis- 
lation, which cost the taxpayers over 
$819,000,000, is based on open hearings 
of only a little over 3 hours. Today, 40 
minutes were allowed for debate, with 
the time allocated by the committee. 
No matter how worthy the cause, I do 
not believe my constituents want to see 
their tax money haphazardly voted with 
this scant consideration. I do not be- 
lieve they want Congress to abdicate and 
leave the country at the mercy of Presi- 
dent Truman and his must legislation. 
Even a good end does not justify these 
means. 

The gag rule not only prevented dis- 
cussion of the legislation, but it also 
made it impossible for any Member to 
represent his constituents by offering an 
amendment, or even by offering a mo- 
tion for recommittal with instructions 
for the committee to restudy and to 
amend the bill. I would fight for a just 
and equitable increase in pay for those 
elements of the armed services who ac- 
tually have been hurt, seriously, by Pres- 
ident Truman’s inflation but I was given 
no constructive way of expressing this 
viewpoint under the gag rule. My only 
alternative was to oppose the gag rule 
under which this bill was presented, for 
the record vote was taken on the gag 
rule, not on final passage of the bill itself. 

This is another blank check for the 
Military Establishment, and the constit- 
uents of the Eleventh District of Indiana 
have told me time and again, orally and 
in letters, that they are dissatisfied with 
the management of our Armed Forces 
and disgusted with the continued acqui- 
escence of Congress every time the Presi- 
dent and the Pentagon present a piece 
of must legislation. I have studied 
the operations of our military around 
the world and found shocking extrava- 
gances. 

If this administration-controlled Con- 
gress is to continue to avoid its delibera- 
tive responsibility over the control of the 
public purse, and grant to the executive 
branch every penny that it asks, dis- 
tributed exactly as Truman requests, the 
power, prestige, and influence of the 
legislative branch will continue on its 
downward plunge. 

Not for one moment do I quarrel with 
the fundamental motives of this legisla- 
tion. I will grant, and I dare say every 
Mcmber of Congress will agree, that 
numerous men and officers in the Armed 
Forces are underpaid and their families 
are suffering because of the inflation 
which has been carefully nurtured by the 
present Democrat administration. I 
know of one captain stationed in the 
Pentagon who drives a taxi on the streets 
of Washington at night to support his 
family. This is wrong, and I know it, 
and I want to take sensible, prudent ac- 
tion to see that justice is done. 

But, the inflationary pinch is felt pri- 
marily by lower ranking members of the 
Reserve components. Regular officers 
and enlisted men who have been in the 
service since the end of World War I, 
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have, by and large, been promoted one 
or two grades, so that their relative eco- 
nomic position has been improved during 
the Truman inflation years. 

However, many reservists and Na- 
tional Guard personnel have been re- 
called to serve in a lower grade than 
that to which they were promoted on 
relief from active duty at the end of 
World War II and their financial status 
compared to that of the Regulars is ad- 
mittedly poor. The present legislation, 
under a plea of nondiscrimination, con- 
tinues this promotion policy discrimina- 
tion and exaggerates and intensifies it. 
Detailed information requested from the 
Pentagon on January 4 as to the extent 
of the discrimination against personnel 
of the civilian components has not yet 
been furnished. 

There were several references, during 
the hearing held October 11 and 12, 1952, 
to the fact that the cost of living, as 
messured by the Consumers’ Price In- 
dex of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
had increased approximately 10 percent 
since the Career Compensation Act of 
1949 was passed. 

The cost of living undoubtedly has 
risen for members of the Armed Forces 
who have dependents, just as it has risen 
for all civilians. However, according to 
the uncontradicted testimony of Mrs. 
Anna Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, more than 60 percent of the 
enlisted men and almost 20 percent of 
the officers do not have dependents. 

I fail to appreciate how the cost of 
living could have risen very sharply for 
these people. An analysis of the BLS 
Consumers’ Price Index shows that it is 
made up of the prices of food, apparel, 
rent, house furnishings, fuel, electricity, 
and refrigeration, and miscellaneous. 
The sharpest increases between 1949 and 
the present have been in the areas cov- 
ered by food—from an index of 201.9 to 
229.2—and apparel—from 190.1 to 
208.9. 

Certainly, the selective service private 
who has no dependents is only in slightly 
worse financial condition today than his 
predecessor was 2 yearsago. He receives, 
on the old basis, $75 a month for the 
first 4 months and $80 a month there- 
after. Out of this he buys haircuts, 
laundry, dry cleaning, and recreation. 
How many civilians have this much 
money left over at the end of the month? 
The costs of his food have gone up— 
but the taxpayer is and has been paying 
that bill. The costs of his clothing have 
risen—but the taxpayer also is paying 
that bill. The cost of his housing also 
_ risen—but the taxpayer foots that 

ill. 

The cost of living cannot have risen 
as sharply, either, for those officers who 
are living in Government quarters on 
posts in this country and abroad. 
Frankly, on my recent trip around the 
world as a member of the Bonner sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, I was appalled at the lavish scale 
of living in which some officers of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force are indulged. 
Servants * * * a mansion at Gov- 
ernment expense and a chauffeur—these 
luxuries do not make me grieve for the 
new privileged class in some of the coun- 
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tries I visited where the cost of living 
is low compared to the United States and 
where our military grows soft in luxury. 

Those Members of the House who are 
concerned, rightly I believe, about the 
unfortunate state of American relations 
with the ordinary people of foreign coun- 
tries, may well ponder the psychological 
effect such excesses have on the natives 
of countries who witness them daily. 

Another point which was ignored in 
the printed testimony. which is all the 
official information that is available to 
me, is that our military commanders 
throughout the world, wherever Ameri- 
can forces are serving with their allies, 
report that the already high American 
pay scale for the military causes in- 
creasing discontent among the soldiers 
of such nations as Great Britain, France, 
Turkey, and Canada, who cannot afford 
a fraction of this pay scale for their 
troops who serve side by side with our 
bachelor soldiers who outspend them at 
every turn. 

I am in favor of raising the pay of 
our fighting troops in Korea, but I do 
not believe it is either wise or just to 
saddle an additional $819,000,000 bill on 
the American taxpayer to increase their 
pay, if with it we must, under a “gag” 
rule, raise the pay of a large number of 
personnel who are not in a combat zone 
and who have not suffered the direct ef- 
fects of inflation. 

The armed services can no longer have 
everything they want. If gadgets and 
conveniences are more important than 
pay raises, let them choose the gadgets, 
the golf courses, and the chauffeurs. 
There is not enough money for every- 
thing. We cannot forever increase the 
flying pay of chairborne colonels and 
generals for one recreational flight a 
month every time we raise the pay of 
the private with two youngsters. 

If the Pentagon ever comes in with a 
bill readjusting the unrealistic “flight 
pay” of its desk-bound staff officers 
downward instead of asking a 10-percent 
increase for them, too, or voluntarily sur- 
renders its luxuries and gadgets, I will 
believe that our military has at last real- 
ized that our national economy is an in- 
tegral part of our defense mobilization 
and deserves prime consideration. That 
day the United States will be safer than 
it is today. 

When Congress refuses to be intimi- 
dated into buying packaged legislation 
prepared in the Pentagon, and rammed 
through by the White House, America 
will be truly safe from within. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I could 
not vote for H. R. 5715, a measure pro- 
posing, by shotgun procedures and a gag 
rule, to increase military active and re- 
tired pay by almost a billion dollars a 
year. 

It is obvious that the advocates of this 
measure felt confident its seductive elec- 
tion year appeal would enable them to 
ram it through—and they were right. 

In my book this measure is a cruel 
disservice to the military men of this 
country—and their families. It is grossly 
inequitable, giving generals a $1,500- 
a-year raise, compared with only $90 
for privates. It ignores the varying sta- 
tus of those with and without families, 
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If this measure raised pay in a bal- 
anced and equitable fashion, giving the 
larger increases where most deserved 
and most needed, I would support it de- 
spite its inflationary effects. But it does 
nothing of the kind. A fighting private 
risking his neck in Korea gets a $90 
raise, while a general safely chaired in 
the Pentagon gets a $1,500 raise. I can- 
not swallow that kind of inequality. 

This measure may serve one good pur- 
pose, however. 

Again it puts the country on notice 
that the majority in Congress has no 
genuine intention or capacity to stop 
inflation. It warns the intelligent citi- 
zen and patriot that he must act to pro- 
tect himself—that the Congress, desig- 
nated by the Constitution as his protec- 
tor—is destroying his economic inde- 
pendence by destroying the value of the 
dollar. 

It is a cruel and vicious drama that is 
being enacted in America today—the de- 
liberate and ruthless swindling of trust- 
ing and patriotic citizens who own dol- 
lars and dollar obligations. 

Irresponsible Federal spending is doing 
more to take America toward com- 
munism than all the external activities 
of the Kremlin. 

The foregoing are strong charges. 
The administration record of recent 
years and the steady rotting of the dol- 
lar are the evidence of their accuracy. 

The 1952 session of Congress has 
started off with an action that will dis- 
hearten the Nation and plunge us deeper 
into the swamps of inflation. 

Restoring freedom to a youth now held 
in compulsory military servitude is a 
hundred times more important to him 
than increasing his income in a rotting 
currency. 

If this action is a preview of things to 
come, taxpayers and frugal savers, hold 
your hats. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, the mo- 
tion to suspend the rules and to pass 
H. R. 5715 with only 40 minutes’ debate 
a:.d with no right of amendment is an 
abdication of legislative authority by the 
House of Representatives. 

This is precipitous action on a piece of 
major legislation involving an estimated 
$832,000,000 addition to our already over- 
burdened public expenditures. It con- 
tains debatable provisions on which the 
Congress should have facts and infor- 
mation before making a solemn decision. 

This Pentagon-designed plan gives 
generals—who need it least—15 times 
as much as the low-paid enlisted man— 
who needs it most. It was not seriously 
studied by the House Armed Services 
Committee. 

Public hearings on October 11 and 12, 
1951, were held on H. R. 5664, which was 
introduced only 2 days earlier on Octo- 
ber 9, 1951. These hearings consumed 
less than 3 hours of testimony. Much 
of the record consists of brief prepared 
statements. The only witnesses heard 
favored the bill and were all top officials 
in the Defense Establishment. The re- 
port of the committee consists of only 
four pages, aside from the formal matter. 

The simple fact is that neither the 
Armed Services Committee nor the House 
of Representatives have given adequate 
consideration to this important measure, 
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The threat is made that Members who 
have the courage to protest this manner 
of legislating will be regarded by their 
constituents as having opposed an in- 
crease in pay for members of the armed 
services. The House of Representatives 
is being blackjacked into abdicating its 
authority. 

This is ingenious legislative maneuver- 
ing. It is implied that unless the House 
of Representatives adopts the motion to 
suspend the rules and pass H. R. 5715, 
there will be no military pay raise bill. 
This should not be true. The committee 
can report a bill to the House of Repre- 
sentatives with full opportunity for de- 
bate and amendment in the normal 
course of legislation. If the committee 
fails to do so, the responsibility is on its 
members for failing to bring the bill be- 
fore the House of Representatives. 

I favor adjustment of pay and allow- 
ances for members of the armed services 
to compensate for increased living costs. 
My vote against suspension of the rules 
does not mean the contrary. I have con- 
fidence that my constituents will not 
misconstrue my action no matter what 
efforts are made by superficial reasoning 
to distort the true situation. 

I have consistently, both in and out of 
Congress, urged that the Congress be 
strengthened, that it originate and adopt 
its own national policies in line with the 
duty and responsibility imposed on the 
Congress by the Constitution. My vote is 
a protest against the House of Repre- 
sentatives giving merely superficial con- 
sideration and practically automatic ap- 
proval to a national policy originating in 
the executive branch of the Government. 

If I had voted to depart from the nor- 
mal rules of legislation which insure at 
least some study and deliberation by the 
House of Representatives, I would have 
been inconsistent with my firm and long- 
standing position that Congress must re- 
call the legislative authority it has per- 
mitted the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment to usurp from it. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to make it definite that in the military 
pay raise bill now before us, I am defi- 
nitely in favor of and would like to vote 
to give all enlisted personnel the salary 
raise, and the allowance increases pro- 
vided in this bill to their wives, children, 
and other dependents at home. In fact, 
I think they are entitled to a greater in- 
crease than is carried in this bill. 

I am opposed to the much greater in- 
crease provided in this bill for the high- 
er officers, from the generals and ad- 
mirals down. I am opposed to this bill 
which will raise the pay’of generals 10 
to 15 times the raise given the fighting 
men. 

The millions of young enlisted men, up 
to and including young officers, naturally 
have more wives, children, and aged 
parents to support, and thereby find their 
economic struggle much more difficult 
than the older officers who are drawing 
much greater pay. 

The bill now before us provides for a 
10-percent raise, from the lowest-sala- 
ried men and women in the military 
service to the highest—a 10-percent base 
pay raise for all officers and military men 
now drawing retirement pay, and 10- 
percent increase of allotment benefits. 

XCVIII—14 
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However, this bill has come to the House 
under a gag rule which prevents any 
amendments being offered to it, and we 
are placed in a position where we must 
vote it up or down, with all of its many 
unfair provisions. 

Our only chance to correct this legis- 
lation is to vote this bill down, then the 
proponents of the bill will have to go 
back to the Rules Committee, as they 
should have done in the first place. The 
Rules Committee will promptly report 
the same bill back to the House with the 
proviso that the bill will be subject to 
amendments proposed by any Member 
of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that we who vote 
against this bill may be wrongly charged 
with voting against allowing any in- 
crease for those in the military service, 
when, in fact, we are voting to try to 
force this bill to be brought back to the 
floor of the House so we will have the op- 
portunity to correct the gross favoritism 
in this bill to the officer class, and make 
it a more equitable piece of legislation for 
the men in the lower ranks in the mili- 
tary service and in the interest of the 
Nation as a whole. 

The unusual and irregular way in 
which this bill, which will cost approxi- 
mately a billion dollars, was brought to 
the House not only shuts off amendments 
but practically shuts off the discussion 
of this important piece of legislation. 

We are asked to pass a billion-dollar 
bill with only 20 minutes’ debate for each 
side of the House, when this is the only 
bill that will be brought to the House 
this week. In fact, more time will be 
spent Thursday of this week in hearing 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill than 
we are permitted to give to the passage 
of this billion-dollar bill which affects 
over 3,000,000 men in the military service 
and their dependents. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall vote to send this 
bill back to the Rules Committee in the 
hope that if we can do that, it will be 
brought back to the floor of the House 
yet this week so that we can amend 
and improve this legislation making it 
fair and equitable to all of the men in 
the military service. 

Mr. Speaker, let me point out what I 
perceive to be some of the inequities 
in the bill before us. 

It is plain to see this is primarily an 
Officers’ bill. I want to see that it deals 
fairly with the rank and file of the en- 
listed men down to the lowest bracket. 
I will not be blackjacked into voting for 
this bill in its present form. 

Here is what we are doing if we pass 
this bill. We are raising the pay of the 
fighting men in Korea and elsewhere, in 
the lower grades, only 25 cents per day 
or $7.50 per month, and in this same 
bill we are raising the pay of some of 
the generals $1,500 per year. A few of 
the top-ranking generals and admirals 
under this bill will get a raise of $1,800 
per year. Compare this unfair pay raise 
with the private at the bottom of the 
list who gets a raise of $7.50 a month 
who has a family at home securing an 
additional small allowance. If he has 
a family he spends every dime he gets 
for the actual necessities of life. This is 
simply not an equitable bill. 
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There are hundreds of retired officers 
who already have a retirement of two- 
thirds of their base pay running into 
thousands of dollars a year. Many offi- 
cers in addition to this retirement they 
get from the Government, have high- 
salaried jobs in industry ranging from 
$10,000 to $20,000 a year and in some in- 
stances $40,000 a year. This bill also 
increases their basic retirement pay by 
an additional 10 percent. Thousands of 
retired officers will get their present re- 
tirement pay increased by 10 percent in 
this bill, while the litle fellow, under this 
bill, who- does the training, drilling, 
marching, and fighting gets an increase 
of only $7.50 a month. 

Mr. Speaker, let me give another illus- 
tration. There are over 6,000 boys in 
West Point and Annapolis who are liv- 
ing in considerable luxury who in addi- 
tion to their food, housing, medical care, 
and so forth, get a free education and 
receive a salary of $926 a year. These 
students in the academies under this bill 
will receive an increase of $92.60 a year 
while the enlisted men who are fighting 
in the hellholes of Korea today are re- 
ceiving an increase, some of them as low 
as $90 a year. 

Mr. Speaker, these are only a few of 
the inequities in this bill. It is shot 
through with many more. We should 
vote this bill down today so that it can 
come back to the House when we will 
have an opportunity to really consider, 
amend, and perfect this legislation. In 
my judgment, we can make it a more 
equitable bill, give raises where they are 
most needed, and probably reduce the 
over-all cost by hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Why give the retired Army 
officers who are drawing large salaries 
in private industry a 10-percent increase 
on the several thousand dollars a year 
they now draw from the Government. 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I voted for the armed services 
pay increase bill (H. R. 5715) because 
I am sincere in wanting to do everything 
possible to help those who are protect- 
ing us—but I definitely did not vote for 
the bill because I was in sympathy with 
the procedure by which the matter was 
considered in this House. 

I know that H. R. 5715 is an imper- 
fect bill, that it does not correct already 
existing inequities and that it discrimi- 
nates seriously against the enlisted per- 
sonnel and those in the lower officer 
grades. But it does offer some measure, 
however slight, of financial relief to these 
men and women. 

It is my belief that if the adminis- 
tration managers had been willing to 
bring this bill out in the normal man- 
ner—if they had been really sincere in 
their efforts to aid Armed Forces per- 
sonnel where aid is needed—a much 
better bill could have been passed by this 
House, a bill that would have offered 
real financial assistance to those who 
need it. I refer specifically to those en- 
listed men and women and those in the 
lower officer grades who have families to 
support in this day of high prices and 
high living costs on every hand. 

Instead of opening the bill to the usual 
debate and making it subject to amend- 
ment, the administration forces brought 
it out under a suspension of rules which 
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in effect imposed a gag on the matter, 
limiting debate to only 40 minutes and 
barring amendments and other efforts 
to improve the bill. It was the com- 
mittee bill or nothing. Period. 

Just what was behind all this fancy 
maneuvering? ‘This House is not so 
pressed with business at this time that 
such hasty action was necessary, even 
though I fully understand the need for 
prompt action. There is a great dis- 
tinction, Mr. Speaker, between hasty 
action and prompt action. We had 
no legislative program last week; we 
have none for the remainder of this 
week; and we have none, so far as I know, 
for next week. Yet the first bit of major 
business of this session is rushed through 
with only 40 minutes of debate. Why? 

It is very embarrassing, Mr. Speaker, 
to have to vote for a bill, when I do not 
approve of the terms of the bill nor of the 
circumstances under which it was 
brought to a final vote. Yet I did vote 
for the bill because I want to help these 
people. 

I do not believe the political maneuver- 
ing undertaken by the administration 
managers was fair to the Members of 
this House, to the American people, nor, 
indeed, to the very ones for whose bene- 
fit the bill purportedly was designed. 

Perhaps treated most unfairly of all 
were the very men and women who are 
supposed to benefit by this bill. 

I could have voted—with no reserva- 
tions whatever—for a bill which would 
have offered real financial relief where 
it is needed. I would make no apologies 
for having voted for H. R. 5715, despite 
its inadequacies and inequities, because 
it will afford some small assistance. But 
I am apologizing to Armed Forces per- 
sonnel for the summary consideration 
they received in only 40 minutes of 
debate. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I op- 
posed the so-called cost-of-living raise 
for the uniformed members of the armed 
services for three basic reasons: 

In the first place, the legislation was 
brought in under suspension of the rules. 
This means that it could be debated for 
only 40 minutes and that no amend- 
ments were in order. There may be 
some excuse for handling minor legisla- 
tion under suspension of the rules at or 
near the close of a session, but there is 
no excuse for such action at this time. 
The majority leader himself stated today 
that there was no further legislation 
planned for this week and none for next 
week. Surely a bill which will cost the 
taxpayers nearly a billion dollars not 
only for this year but for many years to 
come deserves more discussion and 
Members should have an opportunity to 
incorporate their own ideas into the bill 
with appropriate amendments. I do not 
feel that I am properly representing the 
people of my district if I “rubberstamp” 
such important legislation. 

Second, the bill has been termed a 
cost-of-living raise but it is misnamed 
and is in no sense such a measure. It 
provides a blanket 10 percent across the 
board increase. This means that a pri- 
vate gets - raise of about $8 per month 
while a general or an admiral receives an 
increase of more than a hundred dollars 
per month. I know that the cost of liv- 
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ing has gone up for everyone, including 
the generals. However, it has not gone 
up 12 times as much for a general as for 
a private. Those who really need the 
help are the family men in the enlisted 
grades and in the lower ranks of the 
commissioned officers. In my opinion, 
it is ridiculous to call this a cost-of-liv- 
ing increase and I could not in good con- 
science support such a subterfuge. 

Third, the bill rewards most those least 
deserving of reward and, conversely, re- 
wards least the inost deserving. ‘The top 
brass in the Pentagon and scattered 
throughout the various command sta- 
tions here at home get the real gravy. 
The actual fighting men in Korea and 
the rank and file in our Army of Occupa- 
tion in Germany receive the least. I am 
quite certain in my own mind that the 
proponents of the bill recognized this and 
were afraid to bring it to the floor of, the 
House under an open rule. I hope that 
the Senate will be more realistic in its 
approach to this vital problem. 

There can be no question about the 
merits of a cost-of-living increase for the 
members of the armed services. The 
Congress last year granted to all civilian 
employees in the Federal Government a 
wage raise to offset present increases in 
costs. These civil servants can resign 
if they so desire and seek employment 
elsewhere. The men in uniform, many 
of them serving against their will, cannot 
resign. It is only fair that they should 
receive an increased compensation to 
cover the additional costs of family 
maintenance. I will enthusiastically 
support legislation which meets that 
problem in a way that is fair to the men 
themselves and fair to the taxpayers of 
the United States. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. O’Hara]. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I recog- 
nize that some of the members of the 
armed services are entitled to a cost-of- 
living increase. I disagree with the 
method which is being followed in the 
House in bringing this bill in under a gag 
rule. Many of us would like to separate 
those who need it from those who do 
not need it. We will not be given that 
opportunity. Therefore, I think in or- 
der to get that opportunity this bill 
should be voted down, and let us re- 
consider this matter when we have an 
opportunity for full debate, and an op- 
portunity to offer amendments. 

It is impossible, either in 1 minute or 
40 minutes, for the membership of the 
House to be fully advised as to what this 
bill does. It is obvious that the enlisted 
men, and perhaps some of the officer 
personnel, are entitled to and should 
have a cost-of-living pay increase, and 
there is a world of difference between 
those who may get $7.50 a month in- 
crease as an enlisted man with a family 
and a high-ranking officer who is already 
drawing $15,000 a year and other allow- 
ances, and whose pay will be increased 
$150 a month. This bill does not permit 
full and free debate and becomes a trav- 
esty on legislative procedure, on what is 
a most important subject. If we add 
to the inflationary spiral, we are doing 
an injustice in not fully and freely con- 
sidering this legislation. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 142 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday when the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. KiLpay], in charge 
of this bill spoke on the floor I endeav- 
ored to make my position on the matter 
of this pay increase clear. I said in 
part: 

Mr. Co_tmER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Kirpay. I yield. 

Mr. Cotmer. Apropos of the colloquy be- 
tween the. gentleman from Georgia |Mr. 
Cox] and the gentleman from Texas who is 
now addressing us, there are many of us, if 
I am any judge of the temper of this House, 
who feel they want to go along with the 
main provisions of this bill, who feel that 
no price is too great to pay to those who 
defend this country, but who on the other 
hand feel there are some provisions of this 
bill that could well be taken out consider- 
ing the fact that it would cost $850,000,0C0 
approximately this year and next year pos- 
sibly a billion dollars. 

Mr. Kixpay. It would cost $350,000,000 this 
year without the retroactive feature. : 

Mr. CoLME2. And the cost would increase 
next year, and increase the year after that, 
because the chances are that we are going 
to be in this thing a lonz time. The gentle- 
man knows, I am sure, that the calendar 
for legislative business this week calls for the 
consideration of only one bill, and that is 
the bill that is now under discussion. More- 
over, so far as we now know there is nothing 
now scheduled for the consideration of the 
House next week. It is proposed that we 
should dispose of the bill allowing 20 min- 
utes to the side, with no amendments per- 
mitted and the debate in effect limited to 
the members of the committee and then do 
nothing the rest of the week. On a bill of 
such great import as this, some of us feel, 
while we do not want to be put in a position 
of voting against the consideration of the 
measure, we do feel that orderly procedure 
would justify that we do so in order that 
opportunity may be had for debate, and also 
an opportunity be cflorded to offer amend- 
ments to the bill. 


My position today is the same as it 
was yesterday. I am in accord with the 
main provisions of this bill. I want to 
see the men who are charged with the 
responsibility for fighting the country’s 
battles receive adequate and just com- 
pensation, if that is possible. But I dis- 
like almost to the point of resentment 
the highhanded totalitarian methods 
employed here in gagging us into taking 
the bill as it was written by the Pentagon 
brass with no opportunity afforded for 
needed amendments or free debate. 
There is neither rhyme, reason, nor 
precedent for this action. This is a 
major piece of legislation which should 
be considered under the normal rules 
of the House and there is absolutely no 
necessity for a suspension of the rules 
with this gag procedure. 

Under the provisions of this bill, the 
privates will receive an increase of $7.50 
per month, the admirals and generals 
will receive an increase of from approx- 
imately $150 to $200 per month. More- 
over, the cadets in the Military and 
Naval Academies will receive substantial 
increases in their pay while at the same 
time they are deferred from active com- 
bat duty and receive all of their housing 
and subsistence and an education esti- 
mated to be worth from $25,090 to $100,- 
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000. Again, the retired officers of all 
ranks who retired on two-thirds pay 
without having paid 1 cent toward that 
retirement, like all other retired Gov- 
ernment employees, will also have their 
pay increased by 10 percent. All of 
this at the expense of the taxpayer 
who is already taxed to the full limit. 
Also, I point out that unlike the other 
pay increases that have been made, 
there is no _ provision herein for 
either a floor or a ceiling. There should 
be a provision in this bill, and an amend- 
ment would be offered under an open 
rule, providing that the lower paid serv- 
icemen could not be paid less than a 
certain amount and the higher paid ad- 
mirals and generals would not have their 
pay increased more than a certain 
amount as a ceiling. These are some of 
the things that could be considered and 
stricken from the bill, if the House saw 
fit, under the ordinary and orderly pro- 
cedure under which major legislation, 
such as this, is considered by this House. 

I ask again, Mr. Speaker, why the 
necessity for this gag procedure? As I 
pointed out yesterday, this is the only 
bill on the calendar for this week. The 
House has already been in session a week 
and no legislation has been called up. 
Neither is there any legislation now 
scheduled for consideration. I make 
the statement, which cannot be contra- 
dicted, that the gentleman in charge of 
this bill could have appeared before the 
Rules Committee at any time during the 
past week and secured an open rule for 
the consideration of this important bill— 
yes, they can do it today. In fact, they 
could have done it any time since last 
October when the bill was reported out 
before the Congress adjourned. The 
argument for haste therefore falls. 
They could offer a simple amendment 
making the provisions of the bill retro- 
active to January 1 or any other day 
they wanted to if they saw fit. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, as much as I 
dislike to do so and at the risk of being 
charged with being against adequate pay 
for the boys who fight the country’s 
battles, I shall be compelled to file a pro- 
test vote against this procedure. For 
in doing so, I realize that if the necessary 
two-thirds vote for the bill, it will pass 
my vote to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. But, on the other hand, if it does 
not receive the required two-thirds vote 
then the bill will be back on the floor 
under the normal, proper procedure with 
the opportunity to cut out some of the 
water and unnecessary provisions in the 
bill. In any event the pay increase will 
be effected. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remainder of my time to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, it is not a 
pleasant thing to put oneself in the po- 
sition where he can be accused of voting 
against our fighting men. Nevertheless, 
I do oppose bringing this bill before this 
body under a gag rule as it will only raise 
the pay of privates $7.50 a month, or less 
than $100 per year, and will raise the pay 
of officers in the higher brackets as 
much as : 1,500 a year. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just recently re- 
turned from Korea. There is not enough 
money in this world to pay the boys what 
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they deserve for fighting in that un- 
licensed slaughterhouse which they have 
been thrown into in that desolate coun- 
try. When you tell the boys that you 
have voted to raise their pay $7.50 a 
month they will laugh at you. I will tell 
you what they do want; and it is not 
$7.50 a month more than they are get- 
ting today, or $75 a month more, or $750 
a month more; they want to get out of 
Korea, out of that hellhole of Korea; 
that is what they want, and make no 
mistake about it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TABER. I understand that all 
Members have the right to extend their 
remarks at this point in the Recorp, and 
that all those who have spoken already 
have the right to revise. 

The SPEAKER. That is correct, and 
other Members who get recognition at 
this point have five legislative days in 
which to do it. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Texas yield me 20 sec- 
onds? 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman from Missouri half a minute. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, we should 
bear in mind that we voted approxi- 
mately $670,000,000 for 1,700,000 civil- 
ian employees. This bill calls for the 
expenditure of $832,000,000 for 3,500,000 
men and women in the armed services. 
This is a much smaller percentage. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 842 minutes. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, when I 
used to try criminal cases some years 
ago, if I had a defense I tried my case; 
if I had no defense, I tried the district 
attorney. Since I have been in Congress, 
in opposing legislation, if there was mer- 
it to my position I fought it on the mer- 
its. When the merits were not with me, 
I always fought it on the procedure 
adopted to bring it before the House. I 
think that is a pretty fair statement of 
the objections we find here to the man- 
ner in which this legislation comes be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. After I have tried to 
answer the points that have been made. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TaBER] referred to the percentage by 
which military pay has been increased 
since 1939. I believe he said 300 percent. 

Mr. TABER. That is approximately 
correct. 

Mr. KILDAY. Approximately 300 
percent. In 1939 we were paying a pri- 
vate in the Army or a seaman in the 
Navy $21 pez month. At the time we 
passed the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act we adjusted the pay to make it 
uniform in all the services. When we 
enacted the pay bill of 1942 our com- 
mittee recommended that it be doubled, 
the House instead of making it $42 
raised it to $50. It is now $80 a month. 
I think there is no one who would want 
to cut the men back to $21 a month in 
any of the services. Bear in mind what 
I said a while ago that of the amount 
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carried in this bill, $832,000,000—it is ac- 
tually $820,000,000 for the Armed 
Forces—the balance is for the Public 
Health Service, Coast Guard, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and others paid the 
military scale; $580,393,000 goes to the 
enlisted men. So that most of those in- 
creases must be regarded as going to the 
enlisted men, the men in the lowest 
ranks, because that is where your num- 
bers are. 

There have been points made here 
with reference to pay and allowances 
and whether a high-ranking man should 
get more than a lower-ranking man. 
This is not a pay-revision bill. We re- 
vised the pay in 1949. If these provi- 
sions of law, after examination by the 
Hook Commission, our committee and 
twice by the House itself, are not cor- 
rect we made a mistake back in 1949. 
There are a number of provisions in the 
Career Compensation Act with which I 
do not agree. Even though that act bore 
my name and I was chairman of the 
subcommittee that handled it, subse- 
quent decisions and constructions have 
made me very unhappy with many fea- 
tures of that act. 

This is a cost-of-living increase. If we 
are going to give a cost-of-living increase 
we cannot stop and revise things which 
may have been erroneous in the Career 
Compensation Act of decisions which 
may have been erroneous. Those mat- 
ters must come up in separate legislation 
in accordance with the rules of the House 
for consideration. 

As I said yesterday, if these men are to 
get a 10-percent increase, let them get it 
now. If they are not to get it, let them 
know it now. Let us not have them scat- 
tered throughout the world expecting 
and looking forward to a pay increase 
thinking they are going to get it if they 
are not going to get it. 

Of course, you can always lambast the 
officers, especially the generals, and I can 
criticize them a little more strongly than 
you can because I know them better. 
I have worked with them longer. But 
where do you find logic in an argument 
that some of the highest-ranking men 
are going to get two or three times or 
15 times as much as the ones in the low- 
est ranks? They are going to get exactly 
the same thing, a 10-percent increase 
across the board. 

It was stated here that a private re- 
ceives no quarters allowance. I asked 
the gentleman from Florida to yield to 
me in order to correct his statement and 
he refused to do so. Privates in the 
Army and comparable ranks in the other 
services, if they have dependents, do re- 
ceive a quarters allowance. There are 
961,000 families in the United States left 
at home when the father or the son sup- 
porting a dependent father or mother, 
went into the military service. Those 
961,000 families are subject to the same 
impact of the cost of living as you and I 
and everybody else in the United States. 
All but Congressmen have had a pay in- 
crease to take care of this cost-of-living 
increase. Those 961,000 families will get 
some relief under this bill. Are you go- 
ing to deny it to them at this time be- 
cause you do not like the manner in 
which the bill comes up for considera- 
tion? 
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This bill is very simple in its provi- 
sions. If we were to put in it all the pro- 
visions or things which individual Mem- 
bers would like, then we would be bogged 
down interminably. This bill was re- 
ported to the House before we ad- 
journed, but there was not time to bring 
it up during the last session. It was 
pending business. It has been expected 
by the armed services throughout the 
Nation. All these revisions of inequities, 
these misconstructions by the Comp- 
troller General or the Judge Advocate 
General, can all be taken care of in due 
time. But if there is to be a cost-of- 
living increase, those 961,000 dependent 
families need the pay increase now and 
should not have to wait for these other 
adjustments. If there is to be a pay in- 
crease it should go into effect now. If 
there is not to be a pay increase, they 
should be told now that they are not going 
to get it, that they might just as well 
adjust themselves the best way they can 
and charge it up as another part of the 
great sacrifice that they make in times 
such as these to defend our country. 

This is not my first experience in try- 
ing to do something for the military, 
for the armed services, in the last 13 
years, I have seen things like this hap- 
pen constantly. When you come along 
to increase the civilian employees, well 
and good, but when the time comes that 
you have come in with something for 
the military, for the people who are 
fighting and dying and those who are 
under orders to do so when their su- 
periors call them up, then we find ob- 
jections to the language, the length of 
hearings, the procedure under which it 
is brought up for consideration and what 
not. 

Mr. Speaker, we constantly call bills 
up on this floor under suspension of the 
rules. Every Member who has been here 
for any length of time and had respon- 
sibility on his committee has moved to 
suspend the rules and pass a bill, and 
that is what we have done here. For 
your information I attempted on yester- 
day to submit myself to questioning, 
and I was questioned at quite some 
length, and I gave full information to 
the House on every phase of this bill on 
which anyone expressed an interest. It 
was printed in this morning’s REcorp. 

I reiterate, Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
proper; it is in accordance with the gen- 
eral pattern of industry and Govern- 
ment. It should be passed and it should 
be passed now. I do not know what my 
chairman may do with reference to se- 
curing a rule or whether he will attempt 
to secure it. If this House is going to 
turn down a straight across-the-board 
10-percent cost-of-living increase for 
members of the armed services, it seems 
to me that you have determined the 
issue. That is all that is involved in 
this bill. There is nothing else involved 
and we should proceed immediately to 
pass it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 270, nays 89, not voting 73, as 


follows: 


Abernethy 
Adair 
Addonizio 
Albert 
Allen, Calif. 
Allen, La. 


[Roll No. 3] 


YEAS—270 
Ford 
Frazier 
Fulton 
Gamble 
Garmatz 
Gathings 


Anderson, Calif.Gavin 


Andrews 
Anfuso 
Angell 
Arends 
Auchincloss 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baker 
Bakewell 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates, Ky. 
Bates, Mass. 
Battle 

Beall 
Beamer 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bender 
Bennett, Fla. 


Bennett, Mich. 


Betts 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Biatnik 
Bolling 
Bolton 
Bosone 
Boykin 
Bramblett 
Bray 
Brehm 
Brown, Ga. 
Bryson 
Buchanan 
Budge 
Burleson 
Burnside 
Bush 
Butler 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carlyle 
Carnahan 
Carrigg 
Case 

Celler 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Chudoff 
Clemente 
Cole, N. Y. 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Cotton 
Cox 
Crosser 
Crumpacker 
Cunningham 
Dague 
Deane 
DeGraffenried 
Dempsey 
Denny 
Denton 
Devereux 
Dingell 
Dondero 
Donohue 
Donovan 
Dorn 

Doyle 
Durham 
Eaton 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Engle 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fernandez 
Pisher 
Flood 
Forand 


Aandahl 
Abbitt 
Allen, Ill. 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 


George 
Golden 
Goodwin 
Gordon 
Graham 
Granahan 
Granger 
Grant 
Green 
Greenwood 
Gregory 
Gwinn 
Hagen 
Hall, 


Miller, Md. 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Morano 
Morgan 
Morris 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murdock 
Murphy 
Nicholson 
O’Brien, Ill. 
O'Brien, Mich. 
O'Neill 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
O'Toole 
Patten 
Patterson 
Perkins 
Philbin 


Edwin Arthur Phillips 


Hall, 
Leonard W. 
Halieck 
Hand 
Harden 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harrison, Wyo. 
Harvey 
Hays, Ark. 
Heller 
Herlong 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hillings 
Hinshaw 
Hoeven 
Holifield 
Holmes 
Hope 
Hull 
Hunter 
Ikard 
Jackson, Wash. 
James 
Jarman 
Javits 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, 
Hamilton C. 
Karsten, Mo. 
Kearney 
Keating 
Kee 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Keogh 
Kerr 
Kilday 
King, Calif. 
Kirwan 
Klein 
Kluczynski 
Lane 
Lanham 
Larcade 
Latham 
Lesinski 
Lind 
Lovre 
Lyle 
McConnell 
McCormack 
McDonough 
McGregor 
McGuire 
McKinnon 
McVey 
Machrowicz 
Mack, Wash. 
Madden 
Magee 
Mahon 
Marshall 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass. 
Merrow 


NAYS—89 


Andresen, 
August H. 
Berry 
Bonner 
Brownson 


Pickett ° 
Polk 

Potter 
Powell 

Price 

Priest 
Rabaut 
Radwan 
Rains 
Ramsay 
Reams 
Reed, Il. 
Reece, Tenn. 
Rees, Kans. 
Rhodes 
Ribicoff 
Richards 
Riehlman 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Sadlak 
Sasscer 
Schenck 
Schwabe 
Scott, Hardie 
Scudder 
Secrest 
Seely-Brown 
Sheehan 
Sheppard 
Short 
Sieminski 
Spence 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stigler 
Stockman 
Talle 
Thomas 
Thompson, Tex, 
Thornberry 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Vail 

Van Pelt 
Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Vorys 
Walter 
Watts 
Weichel 
Wickersham 
Widnall 
Wier 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, N. Y, 
Wilson, Ind, 
Winstead 
Withrow 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Yates 
Zablocki 


Buffett 
Burdick 
Burton 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Camp 


January 15 


Church 
Clevenger 
Cole, Kans. 
Colmer 
Coudert 
Curtis, Mo. 
Curtis, Nebr. 
Davis, Wis. 
D’Ewart 
Dolliver 
Doughton 
Eberharter 
Evins 
Forrester 
Fugate 
Gary 


Robeson 
Rogers, Fla. 
St. George 
Saylor 
Shafer 
Sikes 
Simpson, Ill. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Sittler 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Springer 
Stanley 
Taber 
Thompson, 
Mich, 
Velde 
Vursell 
Wheeler 
Whitten 
Williams, Miss. 
Wilson, Tex. 


Jones, 
Woodrow W. 
Judd 
Kean 
King, Pa. 
Lantaff 
LeCompte 
Lucas 
McIntire 
McMillan 
McMullen 
Mason 
Meader 
Morton 
Mumma 
Murray, Tenn. 
Gross Nelson 
Hale Norbled 
Harrison, Nebr. O'Hara 
Harrison, Va. Patman 
Hill Poage 
Hoffman, Mich. Preston 
Jackson, Calif. Rankin 
Jenison Redden 
Jensen Reed, N. Y. Wood, Idaho 
Jones, Mo. Regan Woodruff 


NOT VOTING—73 


Gore Murray, Wis. 
Hart Norrell 
Havenner O’Konski 
Hays, Ohio Passman 
Hébert Poulson 
Hedrick Prouty 
Heffernan Riley 
Hoffman,Illl. Rooney 
Horan Roosevelt 
Howell Sabath 
Irving Scott, 
Kearns Hugh D., Jr. 
Kelley, Pa. Scrivner 
Kennedy Shelley 
Kersten, Wis. Sutton 
Kilburn Tackett 
McCarthy Taylor 
McCulloch Teague 
McGrath Welch 
Mack, Ill. Werdel 
Mansfield Wharton 
Miller, Calif. Willis 
Miller, Nebr. Wood, Ga. 
Miller, N. Y. Yorty 
Morrison 


Armstrong 
Aspinall 
Barden 
Bentsen 
Boggs, Del. 
Boggs, La. 
Bow 
Brooks 
Brown, Ohio 
Buckley 
Busbey 
Chatham 
Combs 
Cooley 
Crawford 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dollinger 
Elston 
Fenton 
Fine 
Fogarty 
Furcolo 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. McCulloch and Mr. Fenton for, with 
Mr. Kilburn against. 

Mr. Wharton and Mr. Miller of New York 
for, with Mr. Busbey against. 

Mr. Hébert and Mr. Brooks for, with Mr. 
Davis of Georgia against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Hart with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Mansfield with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Craw- 
ford. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
consin. 

Mr. Rooney with Mr. Hoffman of Illinois. 

Mr. Heffernan with Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Boggs of Delaware. 

Mr. Chatham with Mr. Kersten of Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Cooley with Mr. Armstrong. 


Kennedy with Mr. Kearns. 

Hays of Ohio with Mr. O’Konski. 
Delaney with Mr. Miller of Nebraska. 
Riley with Hugh D. Scott, Jr. 

Yorty with Mr. Werdel. 

McGrath with Mr. Taylor. 

Morrison with Mr. Prouty. 

Dollinger with Mr. Poulson. 
Roosevelt with Mr. Murray of Wis- 


Mr. BurnsIvE and Mr. LanuaM changed 
their vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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SPEAKER AUTHORIZED TO DECLARE A 
RECESS ON THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 
1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Thurs- 
day, January 17, 1952, the Speaker may 
declare a recess at any time subject to 
the call of the Chair, for the purpose 
of receiving in joint meeting the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, Rt. Hon. Win- 
ston Churchill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special 
order I have for today be vacated and 
that I may have a similar special order 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection, 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. FeIcHAN] is recognized for 20 min- 
utes, 


REPORT TO CONGRESS—ITALY’S UN- 
SOLVED PROBLEM—A THREAT TO THE 
ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, AND SOCIAL 
STABILITY OF A FREE NATION 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of the House, pursuant to House Res- 
olution 469 which provided for a study of 
the problem of surplus population in 
Europe by the Judiciary Committee, I 
was one of the committee which visited 
England, Holland, Germany, and Bel- 
gium. During the Conference of the 
Provisional Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for the Migration of People from 
Europe, held at Brussels, Belgium, I was 
selected as a subcommittee of one to go 
to Italy to study first-hand the problem 
of overpopulation there, and the effect 
it had upon the economic, social, and 
political conditions of the country. Yes- 
terday I discussed this matter with Pres- 
ident Truman and submitted to him a 
report of my findings. The President 
expressed his interest and pleasure upon 
receiving my report. 

I am presenting to the Members of the 
House my observations on the social 
crisis in Italy. I feel this subject is of 
great importance to the security and 
well-being of the free world. 

SOCIAL CRISIS IN ITALY 


Not far outside Rome is a former 
Army barracks known as Fort Aurelio, 
As I drove into this fort, I was reminded 
of the many displaced persons and ex- 
pellee camps I had visited in Germany 
and other areas of Europe on several 
inspection visits that began with the end 
of hostilities. Fort Aurelio has nearly 
a thousand residents. They are all Ital- 
ian refugees from various areas. We 
found that each family had been given 
one room of the old fort in which to 
make some kind of a home. In a few 
cases larger famifies were given two 
rooms. In talking with the residents we 
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found that at one time they had been 
prosperous people. For example, one 
man and his wife had owned a restau- 
rant business in Cyrenaica, Africa, 
Both were descendants of Italian col- 
onists who had pioneered in Africa, 
During the war the woman was repatri- 
ated to Italy and after the end of the 
war her husband joined her. There was 
no possibility of their returning to their 
business in Cyrenaica and they are now 
destitute refugees living in a tiny room 
of a barracks. Other refugees are from 
Libya, in which area diligent Italian col- 
onists had already put into full culti- 
vation more than 1,250,000 acres. They 
talked with regret and bitterness of all 
the sweat and effort they had put into 
building up farms and homes, only to 
lose them as a result of war. 

About one-third of the residents of 
Fort Aurelio are refugees from the north- 
ern, border areas, Venezia Giulia and 
Dalmatia. These were ethnic Italians 
who could not find security under the 
Yugoslav regime to which their home 
cities and villages were ceded by the 
Allies. A few refugees in the camp had 
come from Greece and the Dodecanese 
Islands. There were still 150 persons 
comprising those families whose houses 
had been bombed in the Cassino area 
during the war and who had not yet re- 
ceived new homes. 

In Fort Aurelio I felt that I was see- 
ing a miniature representation, or a 
synthesis, of Italy’s grave problem of 
homelessness and overpopulation. There 
are many camps like Fort Aurelio scat- 
tered all over Italy to serve the Italians 
who were returned to their country of 
origin after Italy’s war adventures had 
come to an end. . 

HALF A MILLION ITALIAN REFUGEES 


In all, 510,000 Italians were brought 
back during the war years from Africa— 
including Cyrenaica, Libya, Eritrea, Ital- 
ian Somaliland and Ethiopia—Greece 
and the Dodacannese Islands, Venezia 
Giulia, and Dalmatia, and some neigh- 
boring European countries. 

It is a great drain on the Italian budg- 
et to help these returned refugees—so 
many of whom cannot find steady work. 
It is a credit to the Ministry of the In- 
terior which directs this service for Ital- 
ian refugees, that already 77 such camps 
have been closed. It is well known to 
anyone who has had any contact with 
camp life that a few years of camp living 
is deleterious to initiative and demoral- 
izing for the human personality. 

At present, 42 camps are being run 
for the residual group of Italian refugees. 
These camps contain about 30,000 peo- 
ple. Out-of-camp assistance is given to 
many thousands of other Italian refu- 
gees who have found haven with their 
families but cannot find work. 

Among this group of half a million 
people are the natural pioneers of Italy. 
There are many among them who would 
make excellent material for emigration 
to almost any part of the world which 
offered them productive work. 

DRAMATIC HOMELESSNESS 

Following the visit to Fort Aurelio, we 
continued on a sociological rather than 
a touristic inspection of Rome which 
took us to the various “borgate” which 
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ring the ancient city. When the great 
migration into Rome began and was in- 
tensified by the war action in Italy, the 
people could not settle in the central 
part of the city. Workmen’s houses had 
been built in the time of Mussolini at 
some distance from the downtown area 
of Rome. 

Thus arose several workers’ areas, or 
borgate, which became more and more 
congested as time went on. These bor- 
gate such as Pietralata, Prima Valle, and 
Tormarancia became “jampacked” with 
people who were either bombed out, or 
who left their home villages because of 
the absolute misery there. 

Tormarancia is a collection of provi- 
sional houses containing a total of 2,800 
people. About 350 families live in dark, 
windowless rooms; in many cases the 
roofs are inadequate for protection from 
rain and storms. No family has more 
than one room. One building houses all 
the sanitary facilities for this entire 
community. Most of the men are un- 
employed and the families live on a very 
tiny relief allowance. Pope Pius gave 
the funds to build a school for 200 chil- 
dren to serve this woe-begone commu- 
nity. The children are fed daily in the 
school through the efforts of the parish 
priest. He also supplies clothing and 
medicines given to him by private chari- 
table agencies. 

The Baths at Caracalla are well known 
to American visitors, since in these ruins 
are held outdoor operatic performances 
during the summer months. About 20 
of Italy’s homeless families have made 
homes for themselves under the arch- 
ways of these ancient ruins. They brick 
up the opening at the back of the arch 
and make a door at the front. In some 
way they cover the dirt floor with wood 
or cement to keep out the worst of the 
dampness. In one such improvised 
home we talked with a grandmother who 
was holding a baby in her arms. She 
told us that there were nine persons in 
her family including herself, her daugh- 
ter, her daughter’s husband and six chil- 
dren. By remarkable ingenuity and 
diligence the son-in-law had made a 
home of two rooms under the masonry 
of the Caracalla Baths. The rooms were 
clean and neat. The elderly grand- 
mother told us that her son-in-law had 
been working until a few days before, 
but had met with an accident and was 
now in the hospital. The whole family 
had migrated to Rome from Abruzzi, one 
of the regions of Italy’s depressed south, 
or Mezzogiorno. 

From the Baths of Caracalla we went 
to visit the old Roman aqueduct. I had 
heard of the misery of the people who 
lived under the aqueduct. However, I 
was surprised to find that by some mir- 
acle of skill, some good builders had made 
presentable rooms and homes in this 
ancient setting. One elderly lady whose 
husband had died during the war, and 
whose home was bombed, had moved 
out to the aqueduct and lived in a room 
which was dismal, but not quite as aban- 
doned as might be expected. She told us 
that she had no money, but that she was 
fed daily by the nuns at a nearby con- 
vent. Near the aqueduct was a voca- 
tional training school for boys, operated 
by the Salesian Brothers. This order 
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has taken thousands of homeless boys 
from the streets and has given them most 
valuable training along vocational lines. 

After the war, an enterprising head of 
an Italian family decided to build a shel- 
ter for his family, using as wall support 
the remains of a vaulted tomb dating 
from Roman times. Following his ex- 
ample, many other families moved into 
the site of an ancient cemetery, and 
there is now, in the Prenestino area, a 
whole community of shack-like homes, 
many of which have used the remaining 
parts of the old tombs. 

A dramatic example of poverty in 
Rome which can be seen by the casual 
tourist, is that of the cave homes on the 
site of Parioli hill. One side of Parioli 
hill has been built up as a smart com- 
munity of cooperative apartments since 
the end of the war. The bright new- 
ness of these apartments contrasts 
strongly with the scene around the other 
side of the hill. About 10 homeless 
families have scooped out homes from 
the interior of the hillside. One can 
see the family washing hanging on the 
steep hillside as one drives by. The 
small percentage of the well-to-do peo- 
ple in Italy seem not to have acquired as 
sufficiently strong a spirit of sharing as 
we in America would hope to see. The 
spectacular contrast of the two sides of 
Parioli hill would scarcely be possible 
otherwise, for there are only a few home- 
less families here, and many comfortable 
ones nearby. 

We must admit, however, that the 
various plans for housing Italy’s home- 
less have registered important achieve- 
ments, since after the war about 3,500,- 
000 Italians were displaced and home- 
less. Private initiative has resulted in 
construction of such housing develop- 
ments as the village of St. Francis in 
Rome, and the Cardinal Ruffini housing 
development in Palermo, Sicily. 

Into such housing developments have 
come the families who were truly classi- 
fied as the roofless ones or the Senza 
Tetto. As soon as one squalid family 
moves out, a new one appears to take 
over the space. There is a constant mi- 
gration from the more or less stagnant 
cities and towns of the depressed south. 
The recent census estimates that the 
city of Rome is short of 100,000 homes, 


TEEMING NAPLES 


One of the most depressing examples 
of mass homelessness can be seen in 
Naples. This southern Italian port city 
has always been known as a city teem- 
ing with people. During war operations, 
large sections of the more populous part 
of the city were completely destroyed. 
In the port areas one can ride for blocks 
and see the wasteland where once were 
tenement houses. In some cases people 
have moved into the cellars of ruined 
homes; in other cases they have built 
shacks in the port area. They can exist 
in these shacks, but their cooking must 
be done out of doors. An unforgettable 
picture of homelessness is presented by 
the “granili” of Naples. These granili 
were formerly enormous grain ware- 
houses, therefore the name. When Italy 
decided on a war course, the grain ware- 
houses were turned into soldiers’ bar- 
racks, These were badly bombed, but 
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certain sections of them still stand. Into 
the remaining sections swarmed thou- 
sands of bombed-out people, who had 
no other shelter from the elements. 
When I visited the granili in the winter 
of 1951, more than 10,000 people were 
still existing in these former warehouses. 
On entering the large building, one finds 
a@ long cavernlike corridor, on both sides 
of which are long narrow rooms. These 
rooms are often divided into three or 
four smaller sections. The partitions 
consist of wood frames and sometimes 
cardboard. Each family has one parti- 
tioned section to itself; only the outside 
room has a window or direct access to 
air and light. The other rooms must 
be lighted by electricity throughout the 
day. Because of the exigencies of the 
situation, electricity has been wired for 
all the so-called rooms. In many of the 
rooms there is very little else but army 
cots, a few chairs, and a makeshift 
stove. There are four floors on the same 
plan. It is very surprising that there are 
no epidemics in this area. It is probably 
due to the fact that these people make 
superhuman efforts at cleanliness, and 
to the fact that there are many sunny 
days in Naples. 

I inquired as to the political tenden- 
cies of these deprived people, and was 
told that not many of them had suc- 
cumbed to the propaganda of commun- 
ism, which promised them almost im- 
mediate alleviation of their plight. In 
the darkest corner of the long corridor 
I saw some bright lights. Approaching 
them, I saw that it was an altar erected 
by the people of the granili to their 
Madonna. There were flowers in front 
of it. It is questionable to an observer 
how long these peaple can maintain 
their faith in God or man. I am told 
that one can see communities of squat- 
ters around almost every large Italian 
city, including Bari and Palermo. 

ALARMING UNEMPLOYMENT 


Italy’s employment offices report that 
as of the fall of 1951, 2,100,000 persons 
were registered as unemployed. This 
figure represents unemployed agricul- 
tural workers as well as industrial work- 
ers and those in other fields. It is im- 
portant to know that nearly half of 
Italy’s working population is dedicated 
to agriculture. Agricultural workers are 
needed in many parts of the world; it 
would be a great work for peace and for 
the easing of social tension if Italy’s 
agricultural workers could be directed to 
areas where their capacity for hard work 
would result in tapping and developing 
unused resources. The seriousness of the 
problem can be assessed when it is real- 
ized that another 2,000,000 workers are 
underemployed or are being held in 
“make-work” jobs. 

A glance at the official Italian Govern- 
ment tables on emigration from Italy 
shows that between 1935 and 1945 there 
was an almost complete cessation of 
emigration. For the 50 years preceding 
1935, Italy had had a steady outflow of 
emigrants to South America, to the 
United States, to Canada, and to other 
parts of the world. This sudden block 
on emigration has caused a congestion 
which, coupled with the disastrous ef- 
fects of the war, has brought Italy to a 
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deep social and economic crisis. The 
reverse trend, that of bringing back 510,- 
000 people to an already overpopulated 
country, was almost too much for the 
Italian economy to bear. It is a great 
tribute to the Italian people, and to the 
Italian Government, that order and so- 
cial peace have been maintained in the 
postwar years. I would be remiss if I did 
not compliment the voluntary agencies 
which have so generously and nobly as- 
sisted in the relief and rehabilitation of 
the people of Italy. 

It must also be realized that Italy lost 
valuable territory on her northeastern 
borders because of her participation in 
a war of aggression. It would be most 
important for the future of Europe to 
open up emigration possibilities in the 
African areas, which have known so 
much of the skill of Italian hands and 
the talent of Italian minds. Observers 
report that the sands of the desert are 
already encroaching on the orchards 
around Tripoli. These orchards, as well 
as hundreds of thousands of acres in 
Libya, were won for production by un- 
told efforts. In a world faced with mass 
hunger, it would be the part of reason to 
see that these areas yield as much food 
as possible. Italian colonists have shown 
that they can make these areas intensely 
productive; they should not be barred 
from so doing as long as they hold to the 
methods of peace. 

Many Italians would want to emigrate 
to Canada and the United States, Brazil 
and Argentina, where so many of their 
conationals have found new homes. 
There is a certain reluctance in some 
quarters to consider Italian emigrants 
because of the prevalence of communism 
in the peninsula. It is true that Peo- 
ple’s Bloc—Leftist—candidates, have 
won seats in a certain number of the 
municipal and national elections in the 
last few years. It is also true that the 
strength of communism has shown a 
steady decline since the war. The great 
mass of unemployed Italians are faced 
with a future of utter hopelessness. 
Their daily lot is one of continued 
hunger; their revulsion against war is 
extreme since they are truly a peaceable 
people, and were dragged into war be- 
cause of a dictatorship which did not 
give them a chance to express their will. 
Their lack of enthusiasm in their war 
effort was quite obvious. The Commun- 
ist Party capitalizes on their despair by 
giving them hope for a future of work 
and of adequate food and shelter. The 
Communist Party capitalizes on their 
revulsion against war by posing as the 
great defender of the peace. While the 
leaders of the Communist Party of Italy 
know what they are doing, their fol- 
lowers are not fellow-travelers because 
of ideology, but only because of misery 
and despair. These are the “Commun- 
ists of the stomach.” Political observers 
are agreed that less than 5 percent of 
Italy’s party members are convinced 
Communists, A vast program of land 
reform is at present being carried out in 
Italy, particularly in the depressed 
south. As families receive 12 or 15 
acres of land and some help in seeds and 
fertilizers, they begin to see through the 
empty promises of éommunism. Over 
and over again they walk into the local 
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Communist Party headquarters and 
turn in their “tessera,” or party card. 

I was pleased to hear from Ambassa- 
dor Dunn and members of his staff that 
progress is being made toward setting up 
a more equitable and efficient tax sys- 
tem in Italy. Progress is being made 
with the cooperation of Economic Co- 
operation Administration. 

Italy is an important bastion of the 
West. When the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization Conference met in Rome 
recently, the city was bedecked with col- 
orful posters showing the importance of 
Italy’s participation in the defense of 
the West. One poster which could be 
seen all over Rome, carried the slogan 
“La Civilta nata a Roma si defende.” 
“Civilization sprung up in Rome, at 
Rome it is being defended.” The few 
sporadic demonstrations of the Com- 
munists against the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization meeting turned out 
to be most ineffectual. 

Between 1910 and 1920 an average of 
about 215,000 Italians emigrated over- 
seas every year. This does not include 
the number which emigrated within the 
European Continent. It would bé'a de- 
fense of the peace to start a regular 
emigration from Italy during the course 
of the next 10 years. The Italian birth 
rate has dropped to 19.2 per thousand, 
from a high of 37 percent in the 1870's. 
The yearly increase of births over deaths 
is between 400,000 and 500,000. Itis now 
lower than the birth rate of the United 
States. If Italy could siphon off be- 
tween half a million and one million of 
her population in the next 10 years, its 


population picture would most likely 
stabilize itself. 


ITALY’S PROBLEMS BROUGHT ON BY WAR 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that Italy’s problems stem, in their in- 
tensified form, from Italy’s disastrous 
decision to participate in the war. The 
widespread destruction of homes in a 
congested land, the loss of territory in 
a land where every productive acre 
counts, the loss of overseas areas where 
colonists could make fruitful unproduc- 
tive land, the loss of a chance for emi- 
gration by hundreds of thousands of 
willing pioneers, all of these add up to a 
crisis. One sees evidence of European 
recovery program aid everywhere in 
Italy. The fact that the greater part of 
war destruction has been replaced, that 
public order has been maintained, and 
that the victims of war and the unem- 
ployed receive some public assistance, is 
due in great measures to the support 
given the Italian economy by European 
recovery program. 

RELIEF OF POPULATION PRESSURE 


It would seem the time to consider, as 
part of the Mutual Security Act program 
for Italy, a planned migration of Italian 
working families to various areas of the 
world where they have already proved 
their worth. At the same time our pro- 
gram of aid to Italy should be a realistic 
one, a program that faces the fact that 
Italy’s depressed south is really a back- 
ward area, almost as backward as some 
of the areas of the Near and Far East 
which are so classified. If the aims of 
the point 4 plan for the development of 
backward areas were carried out in the 
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south of Italy, there would be a re- 
surgence of hope and activity among 
those who see only grim hopelessness in 
their lives in stagnant communities. 
Industrialization, even on a small and 
limited scale, would result in a reacti- 
vated life and betterment of living con- 
ditions out of all proportion to the in- 
vestment. European recovery program 
funds have been channeled into the south 
for reconstruction and rebuilding. Mu- 
tual Security Agency funds could be used 
to follow through on the next necessary 
steps of industrialization and planned 
emigration. If, in addition, energetic 
land development and irrigation schemes 
could be carried out in Sardinia, thou- 
sands of families from the mainland and 
from Sicily could be settled on that 
island. 

There can be no doubt that the Soviet 
Union, confronted by the situation which 
Western Europe presents, would quickly 
resolve it by gathering up the people 
and shipping them to its government 
projects without consulting them as to 
their wishes or obtaining their consent. 
The Soviet Union places high priority on 
numbers of people, but puts no value on 
human life, whereas the Western World 
places the greatest value on hurrnn dig- 
nity and worth—that is our greatest 
asset and treasure and we must do every- 
thing possible to preserve it. These peo- 
ple must not be considered as undesir- 
ables, being taken off relief rolls; they 
are human beings, imbued with the same 
desires and aspirations, hopes and ambi- 
tions that we have. They are war vic- 
tims in need of succor—they are the kind 
of people who helped build this and other 
nations. Relieving of population pres- 
sure by planned migration is probably 
first on the list of steps for winning the 
cold war. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr.FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
compliment the gentleman from Ohio on 
his statement. I have been to Europe 
with him and I know his interest in these 
problems and in the Italian people. He 
is doing a good job. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR 
RETURNED VETERANS 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, a number of our boys have 
been returning from Korea, having been 
mustered out into civilian life again. 
They are going back to their jobs either 
to be laid off or to find that the jobs do 
not exist at this time, and they are 
therefore ineligible for unemployment 
compensation. Their tenure of service 
in the armed services has broken their 
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employment record. By virtue of their 
service in the Korean war they cannot 
draw unemployment compensation, 
which is a penalty put upon them by 
virtue of that service. 

I have today introduced a bill which 
would eliminate service in the Armed 
Forces from breaking their unemploy- 
ment record, and thereby making them 
eligible for unemployment compensa- 
tion once they report back to their jobs 
and find that those jobs no longer exist; 
and also providing that they were eligible 
under their previous service employment 
record. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 42 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
WILson] has brought up a good point. 
However, I want to call his attention to 
the fact that it will be necessary for the 
various States of the Union to pass com- 
pensation laws covering the subject. 

I am sure that if any of the States do 
pass legislation covering unemployment 
compensation in the manner the gentle- 
man desires, the Congress will do its 
part and help in every way it possibly 
can. 


THE AMBASSADOR TO AUSTRALIA 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to make note of the presence 
on the floor of the House this afternoon 
of a very distinguished former Member 
of our body, the Ambassador to Aus- 
tralia, the Honorable Pete Jarman, the 
gentleman who always has a smile. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. SmitH of Virginia. 

Mr. Price and to include a speech 
recently delivered by Gen. Hoyt S. Van- 
denberg, Chief of Staff of the United 
States Air Force. 

M.. MAcHROWwicz and to include a 
resolution of the UAW-CIO, notwith- 
standing the fact that it exceeds two 
pages of the Recorp and is estimated by 
the Public Printer to cost $196. 

Mr. THompson of Texas and to in- 
clude the proceedings of the Explorers 
Club held in New York last November, 
notwithstanding the fact that the addi- 
tional cost will be $189. 

Mr. BarTLeTT in two instances and 
to include an editorial and a newspaper 
article. 
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Mr. THORNBERRY and to include an 
editorial. 

Mr. Lane in four instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that in one of the items the 
cost will be $210. 

Mr. Evins and to include an address 
by Hon. Telford Taylor. 

Mr. PHILBIN and to include a recent 
radio address by Mr. Eugene Lyons. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and 
to include a very excellent article by 
Marquis Childs in the Washington Post 
regarding the Presidential convention 
and television. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and 
to include a letter from friends regard- 
ing the lowering of parcel-post rates to 
men in the Korean war. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and 
to include numerous editorials request- 
ing the replacement of crosses in the 
cemetery in Hawaii. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Gross and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. PATTERSON and to include an 
editorial. 

Mr. Harvey and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. BAKEWELL and to include extrane- 
ous material. 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin and to include 
a short newspaper editorial. 

Mr. REEs of Kansas in two instances. 

Mr. LeCompte and to include an arti- 
cle from the Wailace Farmer in which 
the results of the Farm Bureau are 
summarized. 

Mr. McCormack in two instances, 
in one to include an address recently 
made by President Truman, and in the 
other an address by Hon. Allen G. Kirk, 
recently Ambassador to the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Dorn in two instances and to in- 
clude two articles. 

Mr. Ramsay and to include a letter 
and a short article written by Mr. 
Thomas Winski, past commander of Post 
No. 34, the American Legion of West 
Virginia. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI and to include remarks 
made by Mr. HowELL, of New Jersey, and 
himself. 

Mr. DONOHUE and to include a speech. 

Mr. Gavin and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Porter and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Benver in four instances and to 
include editorials. 

Mr. HESELTON in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HELLER (at the request of Mr. 
KLEIN) in six instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Javits in four instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. WEICHEL. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 331. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to invite the States of the 
Union ¢*id foreign countries to participate 
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in the Chicago International Trade Fair, 
to be held in Chicago, Ill., March 22 to April 
6, 1952. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to— 

Mr. DoLLINGER (at the request of Mr. 
HELLER), for Tuesday, January 15, 1952, 
on account of illness. 

Mr. Hart (at the request of Mr. Ap- 
poNizIo), for 3 days, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, January 15, 16, and 
17, on account of illness. 

Mr. WERDEL (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts), for today, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. TEAGUE, indefinitely, on account of 
Official business. 

Mr. Yorty (at the request of Mr. HEL- 
LER), for Tuesday, January 15, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Fenton (at the request of ‘Mr. 
Simpson of Pennsylvania), for today, on 
account of illness. 

Mr. WuHarRTON (at the request of Mr. 
MartTINn of Massachusetts), for today, on 
account of illness. 

Mr. Prouty (at the request of Mr. 
Cotton), indefinitely, on account of ill- 
ness of his father. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 22 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, January 16, 1952, at 12 
o'clock noon, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1046. A letter from the Director, Naval 
Petroleum Reserves, Navy Department, trans- 
mitting a report of all agreements by the 
Department of the Navy pursuant to the act 
of June 30, 1938 (52 Stat. 1252), as amended 
by the act of June 17, 1944 (58 Stat. 280); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1047. A letter from the Administrator, 
Small Defense Plants Administration, trans- 
mitting the first 90-day report covering 
operations of the Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration, pursuant to section 714 (g) of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

1048. A letter from the president, George- 
town Barge, Dock, Elevator & Railway Co., 
transmitting the annual report of the 
Georgetown Barge, Dock, Elevator & Rail- 
way Co., dated January 9, 1952, pursuant to 
an act of Congress, approved September 26, 
1888; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1049. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting copies of laws 
enacted by the First Legislature of Guam, 
pursuant to section 19 of Public Law 630, 
Eighty-first Congress; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 8. 64. An act for the relief of Helen 
Dick; without amendment (Rept. No. 1230). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S.366. An act for the relief of Stanis- 
las d’Erceville; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1231). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 471. An act for the relief of Ai Mei 
Yu and Ai Mei Chen; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1232). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 527. An act for the relief of Youi- 
chi Nobori; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1233). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 8.605. An act for the relief of Con- 
stance Chin Hung; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1234). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 8S. 634. An act for the relief of Stela 
S. Ransier; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1235). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.639. An act for the relief of Motoi 
Kano; without amendment (Rept. No. 1236). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 640. An act for the relief of Isamu 
Furuta; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1237). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.659. An act for the relief of Ritsu- 
ko Chojin; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1238). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. §S.702. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Emanuel Winger; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1239). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.895. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Yau Shun Leung; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1240). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 905. An act for the relief of Margaret A. 
Ushkova-Rozanoff; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1241). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 971. An act for the relief of Ralph Al- 
brecht Hsiao; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1242). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1120. An act for the relief of Misao Koni- 
shi; without amendment (Rept. No. 1243). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1158. An act for the relief of Takako Kita- 
mura Dalluge; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1244). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1177. An act for the relief of Misako Kino- 
shita; without amendment (Rept. No. 1245). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1236. An act for the relief of Kim Song 
Nore; without amendment (Rept. No. 1246). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1280. An act for the reiief of the minor 
child, Peng-siu Mei; without amendment 
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(Rept. No. 1247). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1323. An act for the relief of Francisca 
Quinones; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1248). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. ‘ 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1339. An act for the relief of Dr. Chai 
Chang Choi; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1249). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1421. An act for the relief of Masako 
Sugiyama; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1250). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1448. An act for the relief of 
Robert William Lauber; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1251). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1819. An act for the relief of 
Wolfgang Vogel; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1252). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1839. An act for the relief of Willy 
Giroud; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1253). Referred to the Committee of- .the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1909. An act for the relief of Henry 
Bongart and Evelyn Bongart; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1254). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1911. An act for the relief of 
Michael David Liu, a minor; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1255). Referred to the 


Committee of the Whole House. 
Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2095. 


An act for the relief of Joe 
Kosaka; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1256). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2158. An act for the relief of Mi- 
chiyo Chiba; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1257). Referred to the Committee of the 

- Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 761. A bill for the relief of 
Yuriko Tsutsumi; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1268). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1446. A bill for the relief of 
Calcedonio Tagliarini; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1259). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2283. A bill for the relief of Setsuko 
Yamashita, the Japanese fiancée of a United 
States citizen veteran of World War II, and 
her son Takashi Yamashita; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1260). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2923. A bill for the relief of Adelaida 
Reyes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1261). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R.3374. A bill for the relief 
of Mrs. Lourdes Augusta Pereira Ladeiro 
Rose; with amendment (Rept. No. 1262). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4010. A bill for the relief of 
William Grant Braden, Jr.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1263). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4268. A bill for the relief of 
Elvira Zachmann; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1264). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4774. A bill for the relief of 


‘ciary. H. R. 5923. 
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Eleftherios G. Kokolis; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1265). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5347. A bill for the relief of Fusako 
Terao Scogin and her son, James Wesley 
Scogin; with amendment (Rept. No. 1266). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
A bill for the relief of 
Virginia Louise Slater; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1267). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATTLE: 

H. R. 6029. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
more effective evaluation of the fiscal re- 
quirements of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 6030. A bill to amend the act author- 
izing the negotiation and ratification of 
certain contracts with certain Indians of the 
Sioux Tribe in order to extend the time for 
negotiation and approval of such contracts; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H. R. 6031. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of the two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Mobile, Ala.; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. R. 6032. A bill to provide for the admin- 
istration and discipline of the National 
Security Training Corps, and for other pur- 


poses; to the Committee on Armed Services, _ 


By Mr. BURDICK: 

H.R. 6033. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to provide that annuities re- 
ceived under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act shall be exempt from income tax; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 6034. A bill to amend the immigra- 
tion laws so as to eliminate discrimination 
based on race and sex; to provide for the 
use of unused immigration quotas; to pro- 
vide nonquota status for parents of citizens, 
orphans, and alien members and former 
members of the Armed Forces; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6035. A bill to amend section 3055 of 
title 18, United States Code, entitled “Crimes 
and Criminal Procedure,” with respect to the 
powers of law-enforcement officers of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6036. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, entitled “Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure,” with respect to State jurisdic- 
tion over offenses committed by or against 
Indians in the Indian country; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: 

H. R. 6037. A bill to authorize the sale to 
the Isbrandtsen Co., Inc., of New York, N. Y., 
a victory type or other suitable vessel to re- 
place the steamship Flying Enterprise, which 
was sunk off the coast of England on Janu- 
ary 10, 1952; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. EVINS: 

H. R. 6038. A bill authorizing the transfer 
of lands in Lincoln County, Tenn., to Ten- 
nessee Game and Fish Commission for fish 
cultural and wildlife-management purposes; 


to the Committee on Merchant Marine and ~ 


Fisheries. 
By Mr. HELLER: 
H.R. 6039. A bill to amend the Trading 
With the Enemy Act so as to prohibit the 
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shipment of money and medicine to persons 
in iron-curtain countries; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 6040. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide annuities for additional 
personnel engaged in hazardous occupations; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H. R. 6041. A bill to amend sections 7 (a) 
and 7 (b) of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 29, 1930, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 6042. A bill to amend section 1 (d) 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 
29, 1930, as amended; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 6043. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide annuities for widows of 
certain former Federal employees who had 
rendered 25 years of service; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LIND: 

H. R. 6044. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in commem- 
oration of the one hundred and seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the sitting of the Continental 
Congress; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H. R. 6045. A bill to extend to personnel of 
the Armed Forces on active military, naval, 
or air service on or after June 27, 1950, cer- 
tain benefits provided by the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 for veterans of 
World War II; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 6046. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act to provide 
that certain members of the National Guard 
and other Reserve components, who served 
during World War II, shall be released from 
active duty upon completing 17 months’ ac- 
tive duty after June 24, 1950; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 6047. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide that, for the purpose 
of old-age and survivors insurance benefits, 
retirement age shall be 60 years; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6048. A bill amending Public Law 
49, Seventy-seventh Congress, for the pur- 
pose of preventing loss of life, impairment 
of health, and endangerment to the safety of 
coal-mine employees, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H.R. 6049. A bill to amend an act ap- 
proved May 26, 1928, relating to a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at Bettendorf, 
Iowa; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H.R. 6050. A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 so as to permit 
persons engaged in national defense activi- 
ties to occupy dwellings in housing projects 
developed under that act in critical defense 
housing areas without regard to the income 
limitations contained in that act; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. SIEMINSKI: 

H.R. 6051. A bill relating to the income- 
tax liability of members of the Armed Forces 
dying in the service; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: 

H.R. 6052. A bill to provide unemploy- 
ment compensation for veterans who were 
employed prior to their entry into military 
service; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BATTLE: 

H. Con. Res. 178. Concurrent resolution 
providing for a consolidated general appro- 
priaticn bill for each fiscal year; to the Come 
mittee on Rules. 
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By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H. Con. Res. 179. Concurrent resolution 
requesting the President to refer to the In- 
ternational Joint Commission a study and 
investigation of the fluctuating water levels 
of the Great Lakes, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H. Res. 494. Resolution to reject Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 1; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H. Res. 495. Resolution authorizing the 
President to proclaim October 11 General 
Pulaski Memorial Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of South Carolina, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States relative to requesting an 
investigation into the cotton-crop produc- 
tion estimate of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BEALL: 

H. R. 6053. A bill for the relief of Willmore 
Engineering Co.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUSH: 

H. R. 6054. A bill for the relief of George 
P. Symrniotis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. CHELF: 

H.R. 6055. A bill for the relief of Anne de 
Baillet-Latour; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H.R. 6056. A bill for the relief of Rufin 
Manikowski; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. FORRESTER: 

H.R. 6057. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Army to convey the sand, 
gravel, and clay deposits in and on a certain 
tract or parcel of land in Russell County, 
Ala., to W. T. Heard; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. EVINS: 

H.R. 6058. A bill for the relief of James 
Thomas Harper; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6059. A bill for the relief of Mrs. T. W. 
Bennett; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H. R. 6060. A bill for the relief of Chester 
H. Tuck; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6061. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Elizabeth Fisher; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 6062. A bill for the relief of Mrs. St. 
Claire Livingston Dodd; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 6063. A bill for the relief of Kiyona 
Gozawa Ito; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 6064. A bill for the relief of Sorour 
Niknejad Nili Esfehani, M. Mohamad Kazem 
Nili Esfehani, Ali Mohamad Esfehani, Ali 
Reza Esfehani, Parvine Bokht Esfehani, Ali 
Asghar Esfehani, and Mah Dokht Esfehani; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 6065. A bill for the relief of Patrick 

J. Logan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MCDONOUGH (by request): 

H. R. 6066. A bill for the relief’ of Musa 
Bajis Mahmud; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6067. A bill for the relief of Ahmad 
Darwish Abdallah; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6068. A bill for the relief of Mo- 
hamad Kamel Muhyiddeen Mohamad; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6069. A bill for the relief of Khadr 
Su’od Sad ed Din; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACK of Washington: 

H. R. 6070. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Gust Williams; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6071. A bill for the relief of Jozo 
Mandic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H. R. 6072. A bill for the relief of Dora 
Camalich; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. VAN PELT: 

H. R. 6073. A bill for the relief of , Mrs. 
Katherine Friday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 

H. R. 6074. A bill for the relief of John C. 

K. Yu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


504, By Mr. LECOMPTE: Petition of sundry 
citizens of the Fourth District of Iowa pro- 
testing the enactment of a universal military 
training law and the appointment of any 
person as Ambassador to the Vatican; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

505. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 29 
residents of the Twenty-fifth District of 
Pennsylvania, requesting that a law be passed 
to keep fictitious crime out of our living 
rooms prior to 9 p. m. every night of the 
week; also asking that all murders, killings, 
vicious crimes, and horror programs be barred 
from radio and television during waking 
hours of young children; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 





SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 
10, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, who commandest the morn- 
ing, into whose merciful and guiding 
hand we commit ourselves and our work 
in confidence and calm, open our ears, 
we beseech Thee, to hear and heed the 
call of far horizons and the stirring 
trumpets of challenge sounding the ad- 
vance to a new era for mankind. Make 
us alive and alert to the spiritual values 
which underlie all the struggle of these 
epic days. With a sense of empty futili- 
ty we confess our utter inability to cope 
with this world situation without the 
divine undergirding. In these exhaust- 
ing days, replenish our parched hearts 
from the secret springs of the water of 
life. Expand our understanding and our 
sympathy until the whole earth is our 
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fatherland and all humanity our care. 
We ask it in the name of our Elder 
Brother. Amen. 





ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


Witt1am Benton, a Senator from the 
State of Connecticut, appeared in his 
seat today. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFar.anp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
January 15, 1952, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H. R. 5715) to amend 
sections 201 (a), 301 (e), 302 (f) , 302 (g), 
508, 527, and 528 of Public Law 351, 
Eighty-first Congress, as amended, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 





LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. Eripces, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. CaIN was ex- 
cused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate today, Thursday, and Fri- 
day; and 

Mr. WATKINS was excused from at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Senate 
for a period of 2 weeks. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. FLANDERS was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Senate 
from tomorrow through Monday on offi- 
cial business. 

On request of Mr. McFar.anD, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. HOLLAND was 
excused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate today and Thursday. 





ECONOMIC REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT— 
MESSAGE PROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
DOC, NO. 303) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report: 


THE WHITE HOvwsE, 

Washington, D.C., January 16, 1952. 
The honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE 

SENATE, 
The honorable the SPEAKER OF THE 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sirs: I am presenting herewith my 
economic report to the Congress, as re- 
quired under the Employment Act of 
1946. 

In preparing this report, I have had 
the advice and assistance of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, members of the 
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Cabinet, 
agencies. 

Together with this report, I am trans- 
mitting a report, the Annual Economic 
Review, January 1952, prepared for me 
by the Council of Economic Advisers in 
accordance with section 4 (c) (2) of the 
Employment Act of 1946. 

Respectfully, 
Harry S,. TRUMAN. 





and heads of independent 





COMMUNISM—COMMUNICATION FROM 
MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY OF TAI- 
WAN (FORMOSA) PROVISIONAL PRO- 
VINCIAL ASSEMBLY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no objection, the Chair lays ‘before the 
Senate a communication from the Tai- 
wan (Formosa) Provisional Provincial 
Assembly, the legislative body of that 
province, relative to cooperation with 
other nations in fighting communism, 
and it will be referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. The Chair hears 
no objection. 





REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1952, 
RELATING TO INTERNAL REVENUE BU- 
REAU—LETTER FROM SECRETARY OF 
THE TREASURY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has received a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury in regard to Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1, recently sent to the Con- 
gress, pertaining to the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. For the information of the Sen- 
ate, the Chair will ask the clerk to read 
the letter, and it will be referred to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 

The letter was read by the legislative 
clerk and referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, as follows: 


JaNvuARY 15, 1952. 
The VIcE PRESIDENT, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: Newspaper 
reports and comments evidence some basic 
misconception of the effect of the Presi- 
dent’s Reorganization Plan No. 1 for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. This miscon- 
ception is that the President’s proposal 
would have the effect of turning over the 
operating functions now performed in the 
fieli by collectors of internal revenue to not 
more than 25 district offices, and hence de- 
prive some localities of facilities now avail- 
able to them. 

The President and I are both anxious that 
it be clear that existing functions of col- 
lectors of internal revenue, and additional 
functions not now available at the local level 
of each State will be performed at local offices 
with at least one such fully authorized local 
office in each State, and in more populous 
States more than one. 

The misconception as to maintenance of 
local collection offices apparently arose from 
the hasty conclusion that the newly pro- 
posed offices of district commissioners, to 
number not more than 25, were to supplant 
local collection offices. The fact is that the 
district commissioners will be area officers, 
to effect more complete decentralization to 
the field of Bureau functions now performed 
or supervised in Washington. As part of this 
area decentralization, there will be deputy 
district commissioners, with at least one 
for each State, and in more populous States 
more than one, who will take over the func- 
tions now performcd by collectors in each 
State, and in addition bring to the taxpayer 
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at the local level many additional services 
and functions that are not now available 
to him in his State. 

I can understand that the misconception 
on this important aspect of the plan may 
have arisen from the technical form in which 
the reorganization plan must be presented 
to the Congress. It was made clear in the 
statement of the President, issued on Jan- 
uary 2, and again in his message to the Con- 
gress presented yesterday, that some of the 
basic structural changes contemplated in the 
reorganization must be effectuated by a plan 
of reorganization presented to the Congress, 
while other changes can be effectuated by 
use of reorganization powers of the Secretary 
of the Treasury under Reorganization Plan 
No. 26 of 1950. 

From the first announcement of the plan 
by the President and in the information fur- 
nished to the Congress, it has been made 
clear that local offices will be retained not 
only to continue their existing functions, but 
to bring increased functions and responsi- 
bilities to the local area. 

Thus in the reorganization message pre- 
sented by the Presiden* to the Congress yes- 
terday, it was said: 

“All essential collection enforcement and 
appellate functions can be provided for in 
each local area and under one roof so far 
as is practicable. It is not proposed to dis- 
continue any essential facilities which now 
exist in any local areas. Rather the facili- 
ties will be extended and the service to tax- 
payers improved. These new arrangements 
should make it possible for the individual 
taxpayer to conduct his business with the 
Bureau much more conveniently and expe- 
ditiously.” 

Moreover, in the statement of the Presi- 
dent issued January 2, 1952, it was said: 
“Taxpayers hereafter can look to the dis- 
trict commissioner or his local representa- 
tive as the official in complete charge of all 
Federal tax matters in the district.” 

The local representative would be the dep- 
uty district commissioner, with at least one 
such Office in each State, performing all the 
functions now performed by the collector and 
bringing additional functions to the local 
area. 

Reference to the explanatory material 
which was sent to you and other Members 
of the Congress under date of January 7, 
1952, will further evidence this basic part 
of the proposed reorganization. In the 
statement with that letter, entitled “General 
Nature of the Reorganization Plan,” it was 
said: “The district commissioners will carry 
out their responsibilities through direct line 
Officer control of deputy district commis- 
sioners, with at least one such officer for 
each State, and in the more populous States 
more than one.” 

The plan was conceived with the purpose 
of bringing greater convenience and greater 
facilities to the taxpayer at the local level; 
to provide at the local level functions to 
which the taxpayer must now have distant 
resort, such as to officers of r>-venue agents 
in charge, special agents in charge, appel- 
late officers, etc. These offices and their 
functions are now scattered in varying dis- 
tricts over the country, in fewer locations 
than contemplated through the new set-up 
of district commissioners and deputy dis- 
trict commissioners. 

I feel that this essential purpose of in- 
creased taxpayer convenience, plus the other 
advantages of the plan in an improved ca- 
reer service, more effective inspection service, 
and greater decentralization of functions 
from Washington to the field with clear di- 
rect channels of responsibility, are suffi- 
ciently meritorious that it would be unfor- 
tunate if they were not made clearly under- 
stood at the outset in the consideration of 
the plan. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN W. SNYDER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF RELATIONS BE- 


TWEEN JAPAN AND NATIONALIST 
CHINA 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Would it be in or- 
der for me to proceed for about 2 min- 
utes at this time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Only by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for not more than 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDEN™. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Alabama may 
proceed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
shall ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the ReEcorp at the end of my 
remarks a letter addressed to Hon. John 
Foster Dulles by the Prime Minister of 
Japan, which has just been made public. 

I am making this statement, Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SMITH] and myself. I think 
it is of considerable importance on the 
eve of the consideration by the Senate 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty. 

I call the attention of the Senators 
to the fact that the letter is dated De- 
cember 24, 1951, but it was released in 
Japan at midnight last night by the 
Prime Minister himself; therefore I 
think it is appropriate that we give it a 
bit of attention at this time. 

I shall not take time to read the letter 
in full, Mr. President, inasmuch as I shall 
ask that it be incorporated in the Rrecorp 
as a part of my remarks, but I wish to 
call attention to the fact; that in this 
letter the Frime Minister of Japan gives 
positive assurance that his Government, 
as soon as it is legally possible, will enter 
into a treaty of peace with Nationalist 
China. That was a ma‘ter of consider- 
able discussion during the time the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. Smitu], Mr. 
Dulles, and I were in Japan in December. 
As a matter of fac*, I suppose it is the 
one item which arose more often than 
any other. 

Mr. President, this act on the part of 
the Prime Minister of Japan is an act 
of courage on his part, because there 
are many people in Japan, many in his 
own Government, v7ho probably feel that 
this step should not be taken, certainly 
not unless the United States and Great 
Britain are able to present a united 
front in favor of such action. 

We know that this did not accord with 
the wishes of Great Britain. It does 
accord with the wishes of the United 
States Government, which the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Situ], Mr. 
Dulles, and I did our best to make known 
to the Japanese Government and the 
Japanese people while we were in Japan. 

I think this is a fine act on the part 
of the Prime Minister of Japan. I think 
it is one which should mean much to us 
in the consideration of the Japanese 
Peace Treaty. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be published in toto 
at this point in the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


JaNvARY 16, 1952. 
Following is the text of a letter from 
Shigeru Yoshida, Prime Minister of Japan, 
to John Foster Dulles which was made pub- 
lic by the Prime Minister last night (Jan- 
uary 16, Tokyo time): 


‘THE GAIMUSHO, 
December 24, 1951. 
His Excellency JoHN FosTER DULLEs, 
The Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear AMBASSADOR DULLES: While the Jap- 
anese Peace Treaty and the United States- 
Japan Security Treaty were being debated in 
the House of Representatives and the House 
of Councilors of the Diet, a number of ques- 
tions were put and statements made relative 
to Japan’s future policy toward China. 
Some of the statements, separated from their 
context and background gave rise to mis- 
apprehensions which I should like to clear 
up. 

The Japanese Government desires ulti- 
mately to have a full measure of political 
peace and commercial intercourse with 
China which is Japan’s close neighbor. 

At the present time it is, we hope, pos- 
sible to develop that kind of relationship 
with the National Government of the Re- 
public of China, which has the seat, voice 
and vote of China in the United Nations, 
which exercises actual governmental au- 
thority over certain territory, and which 
maintains diplomatic relations with most 
of the members of the United Nations. To 
that end my Government on November 17, 
1951, established a Japanese Government 
Overseas Agency in Formosa, with the con- 
sent of the National Government of China, 
This is the highest form of relationship with 
other countries which is now permitted to 
Japan, pending the coming into force of the 
multilateral treaty of peace. The Japanese 
Government Overseas Agency in Formosa is 
important in its personnel, reflecting the 
importance which my Government attaches 
to relations with the National Government 
of the Republic of China. My Government 
is prepared as soon as legally possible to 
conclude with the National Government of 
China, if that government so desires, a 
treaty which will reestablish normal rela- 
tions between the two Governments in con- 
formity with the principles set out in the 
multilateral treaty of peace. The terms of 
such bilateral treaty shall, in respect of the 
Republic of China, be applicable to all ter- 
ritories which ere now, or which may here- 
after be, under the control of the National 
Government of the Republic of China. We 
will promptly explore this subject with the 
National Government of China. 

As regards the Chinese Communist re- 
gime, that regime stands actually con- 
demned by the United Nations of being an 
aggressor and in consequence, the United 
Nations has recommended certain measures 
against that regime, in which Japan is now 
concurring and expects to continue to con- 
cur when the multilateral Treaty of Peace 
comes into force pursuant to the provisions 
of article 5 (a) (ili), whereby Japan has 
undertaken to give the United Nations 
every assistance in any action it takes in 
accordance with the Charter and to refrain 
from giving assistance to any state against 
which the United Nations may take pre- 
ventive or enforcement action.’ Further- 
more, the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, 
Alliance and Mutual Assistance concluded in 
Moscow in 1950 is virtually a military alli- 
ance aimed against Japan. In fact there 
are many reasons to believe that the Com- 
munist regime in China is backing the Japan 
Communist Party in its program of seeking 
violently to overthrow the constitutional 
system and the present Government of 
Japan. In view of these considerations, I 
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can assure you that the Japanese Govern- 
ment has no intention to conclude a bilateral 
Treaty with the Communist regime of China, 
Yours sincerely, 
SHIGERU YOSHIDA. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may speak briefly on the same subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from New Jersey may proceed. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I merely 
wish to take this occasion to pay tribute 
to Mr. John Foster Dulles and also to 
my distinguished colleague the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SpaRKMAN], with 
whom I had the privilege of working on 
this important matter during our recent 
trip to Japan. The Senator from Ala- 
bama and I are members of the Far 
Eastern Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and at the sugges- 
tion and invitation of Mr. Dulles we ac- 
companied him to Japan because we felt 
it was most important that our col- 
leagues in the Senate should understand, 
when the peace treaty comes before the 
Senate for ratification, whether the new 
Japanese Government is going to recog- 
nize one Chinese Government or the 
other. 

The letter of the Japanese Prime Min- 
ister is an assurance that the new Jap- 
anese Government intends to enter into 
a peace treaty with Nationalist China 
and to reject any possible negotiations 
for recognition of Communist China. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from New Jersey has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from New Jersey yield for a brief ques- 
tion and answer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Ishould like to say 
to the Senator from New Jersey that I 
think this is a very significant step which 
has been taken by the Prime Minister of 
Japan on behalf of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
New Jersey if he does not feel that this 
very clear-cut statement that the Gov- 
ernment of Japan, as soon as it is able to 
do so under the treaty, will enter into a 
treaty with the Government of the Re- 
public of China, will remove to a large 
extent certain objections which had been 
raised on the floor of the Senate to the 
possible ratification of the Japanese 
Treaty? 

Before the Senator answers the ques- 
tion, I should like to say that it seems to 
me that there is no reason now why the 
Japanese Peace Treaty should not be 
promptly ratified by an overwhelming 
vote of the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from California, and I ask if 
I may have a moment to answer his 
question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I wish to 
assure the Senator from California that 
because the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] and the Senator from New 
Jersey thought the question of the recog- 
nition of the Nationalist Government in 
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China by Japan would be one of the dif- 
ficulties encountered in the ratification 
of the Japanese Treaty by the Senate, 
we accepted an invitation by Mr. John 
Foster Dulles to visit Japan. I agree 
that it is an assurance for which we have 
been hoping, one which will reassure our 
colleagues of the purpose of the Japanese 
Government as soon as the peace treaty 
is ratified. 

I myself feel a sense of gratification 
that this has happened, and also a sense 
of gratification that I have been privi- 
leged to have a part in these interesting 
negotiations. Beyond that it was an 
opportunity for us on both sides of the 
aisle to work together for a common ob- 
jective, which I am sure all our col- 
leagues will agree was a worth-while ob- 
jective to have been sought, and will re- 
joice with us in its consummation. 

I thank the Senator from California 
for his suggestion. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to present petitions and me- 
morials, introduce bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and submit routine matters for the 
RecorpD, without debate and without 
speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Rural Electrification Administration, for 
the fiscal year 1951 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


ReErorT OF COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK iN 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of Cooperative Extension Work in Agri- 
culture and Home Economics, for the cal- 
endar year 1950 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


REPORT OF ACTIVITIES UNDER SOIL CONSERVA- 
TION AND DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT ACT 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of operations, expenditures and obliga- 
tions under the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1951 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


RePorRT OF ACTIVITIES UNDER RESEARCH AND 
MARKETING ACT 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on cooperative research, service, and 
educational work under the Research and 
Marketing Act, for the fiscal year 1951 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

REPORT ON AGREEMENTS ENTERED INTO BY 
Navy DEPARTMENT RELATING TO NAVAL PE- 
TROLEUM RESERVES 
A letter from the Director, Naval Petro- 

leum Reserves, Navy Department, reporting, 

pursuant to law, agreements entered into 
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relating to operations in the Naval Petroleum 
Reserves; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT OF SMALL DEFENSE PLANTS 
ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator, Small 
Defense Plants Administration, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of that Adminis- 
tration for the first 90 days of its operation 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT ON DISPOSAL OF FOREIGN SURPLUS 
PROPERTY 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, reporting, pursuant to law, on 
the disposal, by sale, of foreign surplus prop- 
erty; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 


Laws ENACTED BY LEGISLATURE OF GUAM 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of laws enacted by the First Guam 
Legislature (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


PUBLICATION ENTITLED “STATISTICS OF NATURAL 
Gas COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1950” 


A letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a copy of 
the Commission’s newly issued publication 
entitled “Statistics of Natural Gas Companies 
in the United States, 1950” (with an accom- 
panying document); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


RErorRT ON TorT CLAIMS SETTLED BY DEPART 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
tort claims by the Department of the Inte- 
rior, for the fiscal year 1951 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

REPORT OF FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A letter from the chairman of the Future 
Farmers of America, Washington, D. C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of that 
organization for the fiscal year ended June 
~ 30, 1951 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF COMMISSION ON RENOVATION OF THE 
EXECUTIVE MANSION 


A letter from the Acting Chairman of the 
Commission on Renovation of the Executive 
Mansion, reporting, pursuant to law, on the 
activities of the Commission to execute a suite 
able plan for the preservation or other appro- 
priate disposition of all the materials re- 
moved from the Executive Mansion; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 
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PETITION AND MEMORIALS 


A petition and memorials were laid 
before the Senate and referred as indi- 
cated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the New York 
State Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, at Syracuse, N. Y., relating to the in- 
flationary costs of public-school construc- 
tion; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Memorials of members of sundry church 
organizations of the United States remon- 
strating against the appointment of an am- 
bassador to the Vatican; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


RRR 


CANALIZATION OF THE BIG SANDY 
RIVER—RESOLUTION OF PRESTONS- 
BURG-FLOYD COUNTY CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, PRESTONBURG, KY. 


Mr, CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
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ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorp, a resolution adopted by 
the Prestonsburg-Floyd County Chamber 
of Commerce, Prestonsburg, Ky., urging 
the development of the Big Sandy River, 
including the Levisa and Tug Forks 
thereof, by the construction of a system 
of modern locks and dams. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed 
in the REcorD, as follows: 


PRESTONSBURG, KyY., December 13, 1951. 

Resolved by the Prestonsburg-Floyd Coun- 
ty Chamber of Commerce, That it is the 
sense of this body that the proposed canali- 
zation of the Big Sandy River, including the 
Levisa and Tug Forks thereof, by the con- 
struction of a system of modern locks and 
dams, is not only a desirable but a feasible 
and justifiable proposal and possesses the 
potentialities of many benefits to the com- 
munities of the Big Sandy Valley and adja- 
cent territories thereto, and we therefore go 
on record by a unanimous vote in support of 
this resolution, proposing that the same be 
included in any recommendations that may 
be made by the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States War Department for the im- 
provement of inland waterways. The said 
proposed canalization of said river when com- 
pleted would constitute a highway of vast 
quantities of commercial freight and passen- 
gers and form a junction or intersection at 
Catlettsburg, Ky., with the far-reaching and 
wide inland waterways system which includes 
the Ohio River now improved and canalized 
from Pittsburgh to Cairo, and there intersects 
with the Mississippi and Missouri waterways. 
We earnestly urge all groups of citizens, in- 
cluding Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, women’s 
clubs, chambers of commerce and indus- 
trial-development associations, and the peo- 
ple generally throughout the valley to com- 
municate with and inform the district engi- 
neer, Col. Walter Kruger, at his office in 
Huntington, W. Va., expressing their ap- 
proval and desire for the construction and 
improvement of a modern system of locks 
and dams that will make navigable the en- 
tire river system from Catlettsburg to the 
mouth of the left fork of the Levisa Fork 
and to Sprigg, W. Va., on the Tug Fork. All 
of which is respectfully urged by the said 
chamber of commerce; be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this organ- 
ization be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to send a copy of this resolution to 
each of the United States Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from Kentucky, 

JAMES R. Hurt, 
President. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
DUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 2432. A bill to allow appeals to the Court 
of Claims in the case of disputes of questions 
of fact arising under contracts with the 
United States; 

S. 2433. A bill to encourage the making of 
contracts with the United States by requir- 
ing the inclusion of an escalator clause to 
provide adjustments for approved price and 
wage increases; 

S. 2434. A bill for the relief of Genovieve 
Bolf; and 

S. 2435. A bill for the relief of Ernest A. 
Steinhoff; to the Committee on the Judie 
ciary. 

S. 2436. A bill to authorize the construce 
tion of certain public works for flood control 
on the Rio Hondo at Roswell, N, Mex.; and 
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S. 2437. A bill to amend and supplement 
the Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 
1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and supple- 
mented, to authorize appropriations for con- 
tinuing the construction of highways, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CHavez when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill (S. 
2437), which appear under a_ separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2438. A bill to amend the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act by removing cer- 
tain limitations upon the payment of sick- 
ness benefits for periods of actual sickness; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

S. 2439. A bill to provide funds for the ac- 
quisition and maintenance of a German Em- 
bassy by the Federal Republic of Germany; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lancer when he 
introduced the last above mentioned bill (S. 
2439), which appear under a_ separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. THYE: 
S. 2440. A bill for the relief of Hanne Lore 
Hart; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RUSSELL (for himself, Mr. 
Byrp, Mr. Bripces, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. Can, 
Mr. JoHNSON of Texas, and Mr. 
HuNT): 

S. 2441. A bill to provide for the adminis- 
tration and discipline of the National Secu- 
rity Training Corps, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. RusseLtt when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. STENNIS: 

S. 2442. A bill to authorize the attendance 
of the United States Navy Band at the cele- 
bration of the Fifty-seventh Annual Conven- 
tion of the Sons of Confederate Veterans to 
be held in Jackson, Miss., from June 3 
through June 6, 1952; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. GEORGE (by request) : 

S. 2443. A bill to add certain federally 
owned land to the Mound City Group Na- 
tional Monument, in the State of Ohio, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for 
himself and Mr. CAsE): 

S. 2444. A bill to prohibit the broadcasting 
over radio and television of advertisements 
of distilled spirits for beverage purposes, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of North Carolina: 

S. 2445. A bill to retrocede the District of 
Columbia to the State of Maryland; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Smirnu of North 
Carolina when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. J. Res. 121. Joint resolution declaring the 
existence of a state of internal security emer- 
gency and placing in full force and effect 
the provisions of the Emergency Detention 
Act of 1950; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. EAsTLAND when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL-AID ROAD ACT 
OF 1916 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
amend and supplement the Federal-Aid 
Road Act, approved July 11, 1916 (39 
Stat. 355), as amended and supplemente- 
ed, to authorize appropriations for con- 
tinuing the construction of highways, 
and for other purposes, This is a bill 
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which will take care of the fiscal years 
1954 and 1955. 

The bill (S. 2437) to amend and sup- 
plement the Federal-Aid Road Act, ap- 
proved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize 
appropriations for continuing the con- 
struction of highways, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. CHAVEZ, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


ACQUISITION AND MAINTENANCE OF 
GERMAN EMBASSY BY FEDERAL RE- 
PUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
provide funds for the acquisition and 
maintenance of a German Embassy by 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Our 
Government seized the Embassy and the 
plot of land which Germany had bought 
for the construction of a new Embassy. 
If the Germans are to fight shoulder to 
shoulder with Americans in Europe it is 
only right that the money which was 
seized be set aside for the building of a 
new German Embassy. 

The bill (S. 2439) to provide funds for 
the acquisition and maintenance of a 
German Embassy by the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, introduced by Mr. 
LANGER, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


EMERGENCY DETENTION ACT OF 1950 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a joint 
resolution, and ask unanimous consent 
to make a brief statement in explana- 
tion of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred, and, without objection, 
the Senator from Mississippi may pro- 
ceed. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 121) 
declaring the existence of a state of in- 
ternal security emergency and placing in 
full force and effect the provisions of 
the Emergency Detention Act of 1950, 
introduced by Mr. EasSTLAnD, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr, EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the joint resolution which I 
have just introduced is to set in motion 
forthwith the machinery of the Internal 
Security Act to apprehend and detain 
under lock and key as quickly as pos- 
sible, consistent with our constitutional 
system, thousands of Communist con- 
spirators who are now in this country. 

This Nation can no longer ignore the 
fact that we are now in a world-wide 
death struggle with communism for the 
preservation of our Christian civilization. 
We can no longer accept the fiction 
that our boys are being slaughtered in 
a police action against an isolated ag- 
gressor in a remote corner of the world, 
The Communists who are at this mo- 
ment spilling the blood of our sons in 
Korea and the Communists who are to- 
day freely boring from within this coun- 
try are one and the same. They are 
part of the same world-wide conspiracy 
under the direction of the Kremlin; and 
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the treachery of the Communists in this 
country is no less deadly. 

International crisis after crisis has 
been politely described as the cold war 
or the war of nerves between the East 
and the West. We can no longer afford 
to delude ourselves or the American 
people. The cold hard fact is that we 
are now at war with Kremlin-directed 
international communism. 

It is a war in which the frightful col- 
lisions of armies are, at the moment, re- 
latively limited; but the war of stealth, 
deceit, espionage, and sabotage is in 
full blast. It is a war actually directed 
to the destruction of this country. The 
Communist movement here and abroad 
is also directed at the defeat of our Army 
in Korea and the murder of our boys. 
Whether or not we can limit or avoid a 
spreading of the armed conflict depends 
in large measure on the courage and 
wisdom which we exercise now. ° 

Reliable information has come to me, 
as a member of the Internal Security 
Subcommittee, that there are now in 
the United States approximately 50,000 
disciplined Communists, of whom ap- 
proximately 20,000 are identifiable hard- 
ened agents of the Kremlin who are 
working night and day as the vanguard 
of those who would destroy us. 

There is no doubt of the authenticity 
of these figures. They are engaged in 
espionage now. They control signficant 
segments of our industrial might now. 
They are nerve centers for Communist 
propaganda now. They have under their 
discipline, directly or indirectly, through 
Communist fronts and other organiza- 
tions, approximately a half-million other 
Americans now. They have a dagger at 
the heart of our Republic now; and yet, 
Mr. President, there are those in high 
places in our Government who still re- 
gard these disciplined servants of the 
Kremlin as mere innocent advocates of 
a liberal political philosophy. 

Mr. President, if we are to keep faith 
with those of our own fiesh and blood 
who are facing the bullets of the Com- 
munists on the battlefields of Korea the 
least we can do is promptly to seize and 
detain under lock and key each and 
every one of these 20,000 identifiable 
trained, hardened traitors. In my judg- 
ment we should not stop until we have 
every one of the 50,000 disciplined Com- 
munists either under lock and key or 
deported into the custody of the masters 
of the Kremlin. 

Again, I say it is intolerable that while 
thousands of American boys are being 
killed and maimed fighting communism 
in Asia, while thousands more are be- 
ing sent to Europe to stop invasion there, 
and at the time of America’s gravest 
danger, thousands of Communists, part 
and parcel of this same vicious conspir- 
acy, part and parcel of this same at- 
tempt to destroy us and win the world 
by conquest, are free here in America to 
walk the streets and conspire for our 
destruction. They are all enemies of 
this country. They are all dangerous to 
our lives, our liberty, our welfare. It 
is the high duty of the Congress to pro- 
tect America from this danger from 
within. Mr. President, these people 
should be locked up. They must be re- 
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moved and incarcerated where they can- 
not harm us. 

The Internal Security Act of 1950 cre- 
ated effective weapons, within the 
framework of our constitutional system, 
with which to deal with the Communist 
menace in this country, but it is increas- 
ingly evident that unless the Congress 
of the United States, which passed the 
Internal Security Act over the veto of 
the President, takes the initiative in 
causing its provisions to have operative 
effect, these weapons will be dull and 
ineffective. 

Title II of the Internal Security Act 
provides for the prompt apprehension 
and detention of persons as to whom 
there is reasonable ground to believe that 
they will engage in or probably will con- 
spire with others to engage in acts of 
espionage or of sabotage. The title does 
not, however, become operative until 
there is a declaration of an internal se- 
curity emergency predicated upon war, 
invasion, or insurrection. Although this 
country is de facto at war now with the 
Kremlin, and is also technically still at 
war with certain of the Axis powers, the 
emergency detention provisions of the 
Internal Security Act are dormant. The 
effect of the joint resolution which I have 
just introduced is to cayse the existence 
of a state of internal security emergency 
pursuant to the Internal Security Act 
and to direct the institution of proceed- 
ings pursuant to the act. 

Under the act, the President, acting 
through the Attorney General, would ap- 
prehend on warrant any person as to 
whom there is reasonable ground to be- 
lieve that he would probably engage in 
or would probably conspire with others 
to engage in acts of espionage or sahbo- 
tage and such person would be detained 
until, first, the termination of the emer- 
gency; or, second, an order of release by 
the Attorney General; or, third, an order 
of release by the Board of Detention Re- 
view, which is established by the act; or, 
fourth, an order of release by a United 
States court. Persons apprehended or 
detained will be confined in such places 
of detention as the Attorney General 
shall prescribe and shall be accorded a 
prompt hearing in accordance with our 
constitutional processes. Although the 
act provides all of the constitutional safe- 
guards, including judicial review, it is 
designed to enable the Government to 
quarantine the Communist conspirators 
in this country swiftly and effectively. 

Mr. President, the first duty of a sov- 
ereign government is to protect its own 
integrity. Must we wait until the atom 
bombs which the spies of the Kremlin 
have stolen from us lay waste our cities, 
until we come to the realization that 
these traitors must be isolated? Must 
we wait until the signal is given from 
the Kremlin for the sabotage of our in- 
dustrial and defense establishments hbe- 
fore we act to protect our arsenal of 
defense? Must we wait until the young 
men of this Nation are victims of new 
and more powerful weapons manufac- 
tured from our own blueprints? The 
safety of this Nation demands that we 
act now. Next year may be too late. 

Among those powers with which the 
Constitution vests the Congress are to 
provide for the common defense and to 
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declare war. I devoutly hope, Mr. 
President, that as we discharge the first 
of these duties, it shall not be necessary 
for us to discharge the second, but in 
the discharge of both duties we have a 
solemn obligation to protect this Nation 
not only from the enemy who attacks 
with guns and tanks and all the weapons 
of open warfare, but we have also the ob- 
ligation to protect this Nation from the 
enemy who attacks from within by sabo- 
tage, espionage, and stealth. If we are 


to be true to those who are even now 
sacrificing their lives for this Nation and 
its ideals, to those who are leaving home 
and fireside to assume posts in far-off 
lands, we shall act, and we shall act now, 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 5715) to amend sec- 
tions 201 (a), 301 (e), 302 (f), 302 (g), 
508, 527, and 528 of Public Law 351, 
Eighty-first Congress, as amended, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

Oris V. Wells, of New Mexico, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

C. Tyler Wood, of the District of Columbia, 
to be Associate Deputy Director for Mutual 
Security; 

Theodore Tannenwald, Jr., of New York, to 
be Assistant Director for Mutual Security; 

Erwin D. Canham, of Massachusetts, to be 
@ member of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Information; 

William H. Draper, Jr., of New York, to be 
special representative in Europe, with the 
rank of Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary; 

Edward J. Sparks, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Bo- 
livia; 

George C. McGhee, of Texas, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Turkey and to serve concurrently and with- 
out additional compensation as Chief of the 
American Mission for Aid to Turkey; 

Raymond Ames Spruance, of California, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Republic of the Philippines; 

Philip D. Reed, of New York, to be a mem- 
ber of the United States Advisory Commis- 
sion on Information; 

James L. Morrill, of Minnesota, to be a 
member of the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange; and 

Raymond C. Miller, of Indiana, and sundry 
other Foreign Service officers and persons for 
appointment or promotion in the Foreign and 
Diplomatic Service. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Address delivered by him on November 13, 
1951, at a dinner of the Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil of Republican Women, at Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Address delivered by him on November 14, 
1951, before the New Jersey Chapter of the 
Army and Navy Legion of Valor, at Newark, 
N. J. 

Address delivered by him on December 27, 
1951, at an interborough dinner at Penndel, 
Pa., sponsored by the Associated Business- 
men of Penndel, the Langhorne Lions Club, 
and the American Legion. 

Statement in tribute to the late Albert 
Cyril Crilley, prepared by a group of his fel- 
low officers who served as pallbearers at his 
funeral at Arlington Cemetery, on January 
12, 1952. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Material dealing with a proposed investi- 

gation of the Office of Alien Property. 
By Mr. THYE: 

Editorial entitled “Why Consumers Pay 
More—and Farmers Get Less,” published in 
the January 1952 issue of the Country Gen- 
tleman. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

Letter written by James R. Lawson, presi- 
dent of the United African Nationalist Move- 
ment, to the Department of State, under date 
of December 19, 1951, dealing with loans 
made to Ethiopia. 

Letter written by the president of the 
United African Nationalist Movement to the 
Brewery Workers Union, CIO, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., dealing with fair employment prac- 
tices in the brewing industry. 


HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfin- 
ished business is Senate bill 1976, the 
so-called home rule bill for the District 
of Columbia. The Senate has met fol- 
lowing a recess, and no amendment is 
pending. 


THE PRICE OF EGGS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
before me a letter, which is in the nature 
of a petition to Congress. It is signed by 
Tilford O. Thompson, of Hatton, N. Dak. 

Senators will remember that a few 
days ago a colloquy ensued between my- 
self and the distinguished junior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] with 
respect to the price of eggs. 

The letter reads: 


Hatton, N. Dak., 
January 11, 1952. 
Hon. Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. LANGER: I have a small grocery 
store on the shore of Lake Sobiason, where 
you have been several times, in fact the big- 
gest crowds we have ever had were on “Langer 
Days.” 

My gripe is hen fruit, as you know we 
are in the midst of a progressive farming 
district and everyone tries to get as much 
out of the winter months as possible so they 
raise quite a few chickens. Well, to start with 
this fall, everything was fine, eggs were 50 
cents a dozen but then the fireworks began as 
they dropped to 45 then to 40, 35, 33, 31, 30, 
28; and the first greeting I had over the 
telephone this morning was “eggs down 3 
cents” so now I have to pay 25 cents a dozen 
and who knows how low they will go. 

In the month of December 1951 I lost 
$120 on the handling of my customers’ eggs. 
That is more than I can afford to lose, but 
worse than that my customers lost a lot more. 
When eggs were 50 cents a dozen I was selling 
laying mash for $3.49, now eggs are 25 cents 
or one-half of what they were then but lay- 
ing mash has gone up to $4.39 and I assure 
you that my profit on a sack of laying mash 
is not enough to pay for the cigarettes that 
I smoke in a day. 
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In the past, present, and always I have 
tried to pay the farmer the highest possible 
price. Last winter I paid 30 cents a dozen, 
which was over market at the time, took 
them to Grand Forks and went to all the 
stores, large and small to see what they were 
charging for eggs; they were from 45 to 59 
cents a dozen so I thought that was my solu- 
tion. I offered to sell them any amount of 
eggs from 10 dozen and up for 30 cents a 
dozen but I never sold a dozen to any of 
them so I was out my time and gas and tcok 
them to a produce house and took another 
loss on them. 


I call this point particularly to the 
attention of the junior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey]. 


When I buy eggs at 25 cents a dozen and 
put them up for resale (in just as nice 
a carton as any store uses) I sell them for 
27 cents—the carton costs me 114 cents so 
I make a profit of 44 cent a dozen if I don’t 
break any. I am not saying this is right, 
but if every grocer in the towns and cities 
charged a reasonable markup on eggs every- 
one would buy more of them with prices 
of other foods so high and the farmer would 
get more money to pay for his feed and 
troubles. I have also tried to ship eggs, for 
instance, to Texas, 30 dozens at 25 cents, 
$7.50; express rates, $6.60. If eggs go down 
another 3 cents, the express will be as great 
as the cost of the eggs. 

So you see, Mr. LANGER, we are stuck. I 
am not satisfied because I am losing both 
cash and trade, being the customer doesn’t 
get more for his eggs. The customer is not 
satisfied because what he buys from me is 
too high; when he buys a sack of laying mash 
and a sack of oyster shells for $5.64 he has 
$1.86 to buy groceries for. That will buy 
him a pail of sirup, a loaf of bread, a can 
of smoking tobacco, book of cigarette papers, 
and a package of razor blades if he doesn’t 
use the best. Now he would rather smoke 
tailor mades, his kids would like some candy, 
his wife would like something although she 
will have a clean-shaven husband. So they 
cannot live from the eggs and I cannot live 
from the profits so we are all in bad shape. 

If this letter makes sense anything you 
could do to help the thousands of farmers 
and grocers in the same predicament as we 
are would be greatly appreciated. 

We hope you will fight for the full parity 
on farms products. Thanking you in ad- 
vance for any consideration given this letter 
and hoping to hear from you I am 

Very sincerely, 
TrLFoRD O. THOMPSON. 


IMPRISONMENT OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 
ABROAD 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to make inser- 
tions in the REcorD as a part of my re- 
marks, and to make a statement with 
reference to them of not exceeding 5 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from California may pyo- 
ceed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
December 14, I received a letter from 
Under Secretary of State James E. Webb, 
relative to the prior revelation I had 
made of the names of 32 American ci- 
vilians who are being held in jails in 
Communist China. I ask unanimous 
consent that the copy of the letter, to- 
gether with a copy of my telegram to 
Under Secretary of State Webb dated 
December 21, 1951, be printed in the 
ReEcorpD as a part of my remarks at this 
point. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


DECEMBER 14, 1951. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate. 

Deak SENATOR KNOWLAND: It was with 
deep regret that I learned of your release 
to the press of the names of the American 
citizens imprisoned in Communist China. 
Mr. Rusk sent you this list in confidence 
under cover of his letter of October 19. He 
explained to you that it was the considered 
judgment of the Department that the list 
should not be made public. In response to 
your telegraphed request of November 30 for 
further information on this subject, you 
were told on December 1 that such informa- 
tion would be sent you and it was sent on 
December 7. I note from the press that you 
decided to release the list on your own re- 
sponsibility because you did not consider 
M~-. Rusk’s reasoning valid, and that you 
did so before receiving the Department’s 
letter of December 7. 

The Department of State has given full 
publicity to the fact that Americans are im- 
prisoned by the Chinese Communist regime. 
It had withheld publication of the names 
of individuals for three principal reasons: 

(1) We could not guarantee that such a 
list was exact, since it depended upon pieces 
of information from a wide range of sources; 

(2) In many cases either the persons 
themselves or their relatives or associates 
have asked that no publicity be given for 
fear of impairing rescue moves or for fear 
of serious consequences to the individuals 
themselves; 

(3) The governments which are seeking to 
aid these individuals have warned that pub- 
licity might jeopardize their efforts. 

As you were informed, the Department of 
State has attached considerable importance 
to the requests of these people primarily in- 
terested in the welfare of the imprisoned 
persons and of the friendly governments 
trying to help them, and the Department 
determined after a thorough consideration 
of all the facts involved that release of in- 
dividual names or comment on their situa- 
tion would be contrary to the welfare of the 
imprisoned citizens. 

It need hardly be pointed out that under 
the President’s constitutional authority for 
the conduct of foreign relations, it is the 
President and the authorized officers of the 
Department of State acting as his agents 
who have responsibility for handling this 
matter and for determining whether and 
when this information should be released. 

As a United States Senator, you have in 
the past been given access to classified infor- 
mation on the understanding that it was 
not to be released to the public. Although 
the question of whether particular informa- 
tion should or should not be made public 
may be susceptible to an honest difference 
of opinion, the decision must be made by 
those responsible. I regret that in this in- 
stance you chose to disregard this funda- 
mental principle and to take independent 
action. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. WEBB, 
Under Secretary. 


[Wire from Senator WiLLIAM F. KNowLanp to 
Unaer Secretary James E. Webb] 


DECEMBER 21, 1951. 
JAMES WEBB, 


Under Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your letter of December 14 was awaiting 
me upon my return to Oakland. As a Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate, I believe 
that the Congress of the United States, which 
is a coequal branch of the Government, also 
has a responsibility in regard to American 
citizens who are unjustly imprisoned by 
Communist governments any place in the 
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world. I shall be prepared to discuss this 
further with you in person when I return 
to Washington, and also intend to discuss 
the issues involved on the floor of the United 
States Senate. It so happens that I have 
received a considerable number of communi- 
cations from relatives of imprisoned Ameri- 
can citizens expressing their great apprecia- 
tion for the action I took in making the 
names known to the American people. 

There was a time in our history when the 
Government of the United States was pre- 
pared to use more than words in protecting 
Americans abroad. That was prior to the 
time the Government of the United States 
embarked upon a policy of vacillation and 
weakness in a matter of this grave nature. 
President Theodore Roosevelt in 1904 enunci- 
ated the doctrine of “Perdicaris alive or 
Raisuli dead.” 

What I want to know specifically is whether 
or not the Department of State has taken 
steps in the current cease-fire negotiations 
to assure that the 33 Americans now jailed 
in China, the 30 or more under house arrest, 
and the 300 who have been refused exit visas 
to get out of Red China are able to leave 
Red China and return to the United States. 

I do not intend to remain silent when, if 
this opportunity passes, these Americans may 
remain prisoners or compulsory residents of 
China for months or years to come unless a 
strong stand is taken by this Government 
now. I am as conversant as are you with 
the President’s constitutional authority in 
regard to foreign relations, but I am also 
aware that as elected representatives of the 
American people the Members of Congress 
have a responsibility also. 

I do not understand that the executive 
branch of the Government has either the 
right or the authority to suppress informa- 
tion relating to imprisoned and detained 
Americans so that neither the Nation nor 
Congress are fully informed. You may rest 
assured that, both as a Member of the Sen- 
ate and of the Appropriations Committee, 
this issue will be pressed until these Ameri- 
cans are freed. 

WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD of 
January 14, at page 117, a copy of a let- 
ter which I had sent to the President of 
the United States under date of Janu- 
ary 10, 1952, dealing with certain sug- 
gested actions in retaliation for the 
extortions practiced against the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States by 
the Government of Hungary, in requir- 
ing the payment of a ransom of $120,000 
in order to obtain the release of four 
American citizens wearing the uniform 
of the Air Force of the United States. I 
wish to make reference to the subject at 
this time. 

A little over half a century ago a great 
American became President of the 
United States. Mr. President, recently 
I have been reading the Letters of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, published by the Har- 
vard University Press. On page 399 of 
that volume there appears a letter which 
President Theodore Roosevelt wrote to 
Mr. George Wheeler Hinman, marked 
“personal,” reading as follows: 

WASHINGTON, December 29, 1902. 

My Dear Mr. HINMAN: When you can 
come on here sometime I want to go over 
various things with you, including the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. In this Venezuela situation I 
knew exactly what I wanted. I was bound 
that we should not be put in the position 
of preventing the collection of an honest 
debt. I was also bound that there should be 
no territorial aggrandizement by any Euro- 
pean power under cover of the collection of 
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such a debt. My note to, Germany in the 
matter last spring put our position as 
strongly as it has ever been put to a foreign 
power. If necessary, I should have assumed 


the position of arbitrator myself, but as long 
as we could have it clearly understood by all 
parties that no question of the cession of 
territory was involved, I thought it better 
that The Hague court should arbitrate. 
With great regard. 
Faithfully yours. 


Mr. President, there came into my 
hands under date of December 31 a let- 
ter from Mr. William Loeb, president 
and publisher of the Manchester (N. H.) 
Union Leader, whose father was private 
and confidential secretary to President 
Theodore Roosevelt during the latter’s 
administration. I should like to read 
this letter to the Senate, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate and of the Ameri- 
can people: 


MANCHESTER, N. H., December 31, 1951. 
Senator WiLL1AM F. KNOWLAND, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KNOWLAND: Your vigorous 
demand for action by our State Department 
in connection with the 33 Americans held 
in Red China interests me, especially because 
of personal reasons. 

At the turn of the century, when my father 
was a young man, he served as chief private 
secretary to Theodore Roosevelt at the time 
he was President of the United States. One 
day the President sent him to call on Ger- 
man Ambassador “Speck” von Sternberg. 

My father said, “President Roosevelt has 
asked me to call your attention, Mr. Ambas- 
sador, to the fact that the German fleet is 
in Venezuelan territorial waters, contrary to 
the Monroe Doctrine. The President further 
asked me to inform you that you request 
your Government to remove the fleet within 
24 hours’ time.” 

Some 16 hours later my father returned 
to the German Embassy and told the Am- 
bassador the White House had been informed 
that the German fleet was still in Venezuelan 
territorial waters and that no message had 
been received by the State Department or 
the White House as to the future movement 
of the fleet. 

To which von Sternberg replied, “Surely 
you were not serious in bringing the message 
from the President. It would be worth my 
diplomatic career to convey such a message 
to the All Highest. Yours is a fine country, 
Mr. Secretary, but, after all, I represent his 
Imperial Highness and the German Empire. 
Furthermore, your own father, Mr. Secretary, 
came from Germany. We are good frierds. 
I gave your son, Billy, a large christening 
cup when he was born. Surely we can settle 
this matter.” 

To this my father replied, “I am sorry, Mr. 
Ambassador. It is true that my father came 
from Germany and we have many ties with 
the old country. But you must remember 
that our family left Germany for one rea- 
son—we preferred freedom. 

“Besides, President Theodore Roosevelt is 
one who, once his mind is made up, is not 
swayed from acting in accordance with his 
firm principles. 

“The President has instructed me to tell 
you further that, since we have had no rep y 
at all in the 16 hours, we have no intention 
of waiting the remaining 8 hours. 

“The Atlantic Fleet, under Admiral- Dewey, 
is at Guantanamo Bay in Cuka. President 
Roosevelt, early in the day ordered Admiral 
Dewey to get steam up and strip his ships 
for action. 

“If no word is forthcoming from your 
Government inside of 4 hours, the President 
will order Admiral Dewey to set sail for 
Venezuela immediately to take whatever 
action is necessary.” 
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With that, my father withdrew from the 
German Embassy. 

In about 24% hours the American Minister 
to Venezuela reported that the German Fleet 
had pulled up anchor and was pulling out 
to sea. 

At the turn of the century, when the 
United States was far smaller and far less 
powerful in the family of nations than we 
are today, we had one outstanding factor 
in our favor. We had the courage to speak 
out and demand our rights. 

With every regard, 

Very sincerely, 
WILLIAM LOEB, 
President. 

P. S—Note enclosed editorial from Fri- 
day’s paper. 

Ww. L. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial referred to, under 
the heading “Still on our bellies,’ be in- 
cluded in the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader 
of December 28, 1951] 
STILL ON Our BELLIES 

“What can you do?” was President Tru- 
man’s answer when queried as to what the 
Nation planned to do to rescue the four 
American fliers held for ransom by the Hun- 
garian Red puppet government. Was there 
ever a more spineless, more belly-crawling 
answer given by the head of the supposedly 
most powerful Nation in the world? 

When the United States of America con- 
sisted of 13 weak and struggling States along 
the Atlantic seaboard, President Thomas 
Jefferson refused to take any nonsense from 
the gangster pirates of the day. When they 
kidnaped the crew of the United States 
frigate Philadelphia, he sent Stephen (“My 
country, right or wrong”) Decatur into the 
harbor of Tripoli to fire upon the pirates in 
their lair, 

When, at the turn of the century, the then 
mighty imperial Germany threatened to in- 
vade the Western Hemisphere, Teddy Roose- 
velt told the Kaiser to get out, or else. We 
were still a relatively weak nation in those 
days, but we had guts and the rest of the 
world respected us. 

“What can we do?” says President Truman, 
One hundred and fifty million Americans 
could tell him. First, pay the ransom and 
free the fliers, as we have now done. Then 
seize Hungarian assets in this country to 
the amount of $120,000, with some over, to 
pay the cost of this disgraceful affair. Then 
tell the Hungarians any more tricks like that 
and we will imprison all their representatives 
in this country. If that doesn’t produce re- 
sults and we have more such gangster tactics, 
then tell them we will burn Budapest to the 
ground with the atom bomb. 

Let us also not forget the United States 
newsman, Bill Oatis, still rotting in the Czech 
prison on a trumped-up charge. If there is 
no price for Oatis’ release, let us start impris- 
oning the Czech officials in this country im- 
mediately. If that doesn’t work, burn Prague 
to the ground with the atom bomb. 

The same applies to the 33 United States 
citizens held by Red China. 

Do not forget that if one or two United 
States citizens can be kicked around by pi- 
r te nations, very soon the idea becomes 
popular that all Americans can be pushed 
around. Then a third world war will be on 
us. Our brutal and godless enemies under- 
stand only the primitive language of force. 

The Russians and their puppet gangsters 
laugh at and scorn the pretty, intellectual 
prattle of Secretary of State Acheson and 
the pious handwriting of President Truman, 
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That is why this Nation has reached its 
present position on its belly on the very 
edge of the precipice of national destruction, 
WILLIAM Logs, 
Publisher. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, in 
conclusion I merely wish to say that I 
think the time is coming when our great 
Nation must cease paying international 
blackmail. We have been blackmailed 
in Korea. We have been subject to ex- 
tortion in Hungary. We have been im- 
posed upon in Czechoslovakia. We have 
Americans rotting in common jails in 
Cuina. In my judgment, this great 
American Nation can no more continue 
to pay blackmail than can an individual; 
the more that is paid, the more will be 
demanded. 

I think we need some of the courage 
and common sense which were exempli- 
fied by the men who sat at Philadelphia 
and gave us the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the 
United States; and we need more of the 
type of leadership which was repre- 
sented by a great American, President 
Theodore Roosevelt, who during his ad- 
ministration, in another case, wherein 
an American citizen by the name of 
Perdicaris, who had been born in Greece, 
was jailed and held for ransom, did not 
send a long, involved diplomatic note, 
but sent a message which any interna- 
tional blackmailer could easily under- 
stand, namely, “Perdicaris alive or Rai- 
suli dead.” 
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HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1976) to provide for home 
rule in the District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as one of the co-sponsors of S. 1976, 
I desire to express my ful! support of the 
bill to provide for home rule in the 
District of Columbia now before the 
Senate. 

The problem of granting home rule 
to the District is, in many ways, a 
highly technical one. The pending bill, 
S. 1976, is nothing more nor less than a 
municipal charter, and my colleagues 
who have served in their State and 
municipal legislatures are familiar with 
how complicated a municipal charter 
can be. However, I do not think that 
the present debate should concern it- 
self primarily with the good or bad as- 
pects of particular technical features of 
this bill. These technical features have 
been carefully worked out and represent 
what I believe to be the best compromise 
possible between many divergent points 
of view. Excellent advice has been re- 
ceived, not only from the District com- 
mittee’s own staff, but also from the 
staffs of interested Senators, from the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress, from numerous 
agencies of the Federal Government and 
from experts in municipal government 
throughout the country. The comments 
of District residents have been sought 
and received during extensive hearings. 
I am informed that every technical sug- 
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gestion presented during these hearings 
has been carefully weighed. 

In considering this bill, we should 
therefore not spend so much time de- 
bating technical features that we fail to 
see the broder purposes of the bill. If 
the bill has technical deficiencies, they 
can be corrected at a later date in the 
light of practical experience. The im- 
portant thing for us to decide is whether 
we want the people of the District of 
Columbia to have a chance to govern 
themselves. 

It has been argued by those who are 
opposed to letting the District residents 
conduct their own affairs that it would 
be unconstitutional for the Congress to 
create a municipal legislature elected by 
the people of the District. While this 
has been a subject of controversy, it 
seems to me from the record that the 
very framers of the Constitution took it 
for granted that the Congress would es- 
tablish a municipal legislature for the 
District. James Madison referred to this 
question specifically in the Federalist 
Papers when he discussed article 1, 
section 8, clause 17, giving the Congress 
the power to exercise legislative jurisdic- 
tion in the District to the exclusion of 
the States. In discussing how this 
power would affect the residents of the 
District, Madison said: 

A municipal legislature for local purposes, 
derived from their suffrages, will, of course, 
be allowed them. (The Federalist Papers, 
No. 43.) 


It is 77 years, Mr. President, since Dis- 
trict residents had this right taken from 
them, and it is high time it was re- 
stored. 

In my opinion, there are three major 
purposes to be served by enacting this 
legislation. 

The first major purpose is to relieve 
the Congress of the inappropriate and 
increasing burden of the District’s mu- 
nicipal affairs. All of us here have more 
than we can do—and not enough time in 
which to do it—without having to con- 
sider the merits of bills to handle such 
problems as the control of starlings, the 
naming of streets, and other purely local 
District matters. The Congress spends 
thousands of man-hours every year on 
District problems which could be more 
appropriately handled by the residents 
of the District themselves. In saying 
this I do not intend to minimize the im- 
portance of District problems. The im- 
portant point is that Congress cannot 
give these problems adequate considera- 
tion and at the same time do an intelli- 
gent job on national defense, economy in 
government, education, housing, and 
other problems of great magnitude and 
critical national and international im- 
portance. It seems perfectly clear to me 
that the problems of the District should 
be handled by a District council as pro- 
posed in this bill and that the District 
should have a Delegate to Congress elect- 
ed primarily for the purpose of main- 
taining a close liaison between Congress 
and District affairs. 

The second major purpose is to allow 
ordinary District affairs to be settled on 
the basis of District interests. It seems 
unreasonable, for example, to have the 
issue of daylight saving time in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia decided by Congress, 
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~ather than by a municipal government, 
Similarly, important local problems such 
as the sales tax, improvements in the 
public school system, and the problem of 
race relations, are primarily the respon- 
Sibility of residents of the District. We 
let the people of Puerto Rico, Alaska, 
and the Hawaiian Islands handle their 
own municipal affairs; why not the peo- 
ple of the District? 

The third major purpose is to give to 
the people of the District of Columbia 
an opportunity to share the privileges 
and responsibilities of citizenship by per- 
mitting them to practice the democracy 
we preach. Democracy and a Republi- 
can form of Government mean responsi- 
bility on the part of the citizens who live 
under it. Citizens must manage their 
own public affairs in order to retain the 
benefits of free government. When civic 
responsibility is replaced by apathy, de- 
mocracy may be replaced by tyranny. 
The people of the District of Columbia 
have not had a chance to govern them- 
selves for more than 75 years and many 
of them have become apathetic about 
their own municipal problems. That is 
a bad thing for the District and for the 
country. The people of the District 
should no longer be denied the oppor- 
tunity to shoulder their responsibilities 
as citizens and learn to govern them- 
selves. I hope that the Senate will 
promptly approve this home-rule bill. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 
glad to yield. 

Mr. CASE. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
was also a professor of government in 
one of the great universities of the coun- 
try. Would the Senator care to say 
whether he knows of any other capital 
city in any major country or in any small 
country the citizens of which do not have 
some voice in their own local self- 
government? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I have 
never made a specific study of that ques- 
tion, but I know of no place where the 
local citizens do not have an opportunity 
to have some voice in their own local 
government, unless it be some place in 
Russia, where the ordinary man is not 
considered anyway. But the citizens of 
all countries think in terms of determin- 
ing their own local problems. That is 
the point I was trying to make. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator has made it 
very well. 

As a student of government, to which 
he has devoted his professional life and 
career, does not the Senator from New 
Jersey feel that experience in local self- 
government is the very foundation of a 
representative government such as that 
which we cherish in America? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I do. I 
feel, just as the Senator has stated, that 
citizens should participate in their own 
local affairs and then move up to the 
higher level of county, State, and na- 
tional affairs. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator has made a 
very valuable contribution to the discus- 
sion of the subject. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator. 


I shall be 
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PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF THE 
STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk for appropriate reference a re- 
solution calling for a sweeping investi- 
gation of the State Department, with 
particular emphasis on its conduct of in- 
ternational relations. I ask that the re- 
solution be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 250), as follows: 


Whereas certain policies promulgated and 
now being carried out by the Department of 
State under the leadership of the present 
Secretary of State may be endangering the 
safety and security of this Nation; and 
threaten to engulf the United States in a 
third major world war; and 

Whereas recent events indicate that the 
United States is following a foreign policy 
the effect of which is to strengthen Russia 
and her satellite countries at the expense 
of the strength of the United States; and 

Whereas a thorough investigation of our 
foreign policy and the State Department is 
needed in order to determine the extent of, 
and the reasons for, such a suicidal policy 
so that the American people may be given 
complete information: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That (a) there is hereby estab- 
lished a special joint committee (herein- 
after referred to as the “joint committee’’) 
to be composed of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Armed Services, 
"he chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations shall serve as chairman of the 
joint committee, and the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services shall serve as 
vice-chairman of the joint committee. The 
joint committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study of the foreign policy and the State 
Department of the United States for the pur- 
pose of determining (1) the extent to which 
this Nation is supplying, directly or indirect- 
ly, Russia and her satellites with critical war 
materials; (2) the extent to which our allies 
are diverting critical materials to Russia and 
her satellites; (3) whether the Secretary of 
State is secretly urging a trade treaty be- 
tween Japan and Communist China to the 
detriment of the United States and Nation- 
alist China; (4) whether the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain is advocating a full scale 
resumption of trade with countries dom- 
inated by Russia, and whether the President 
and the Secretary of State will recommend 
the removal of United States’ trade barriers 
on strategic war materials; (5) the extent to 
which the State Department is interfering 
with military decisions; and (6) any other 
matters relating to our foreign policy which 
the joint committee feels would tend to 
strengthen Russia or her satellites and 
weaken the United States. 

(b) The joint committee shall report to 
the Senate not later than July 1, 1952, the 
results of its investigation and study, to- 
gether with such recommendations as it 
may deem advisable. 

(c) For the purposes of this resolution 
the joint committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold 
hearings; to sit and act at such times and 
places during the Eighty-second Congress; 
to employ such counsel, and other assistants 
and clerical help; to request such informa- 
tion from any departments and agencies of 
the Government; to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents; to administer such Oaths; 
and to take such testimony and to make 
such expenditures as it deems advisab‘e, 
The cost of stenographic services to report 
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such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per 100 words. The expenses of the 
joint committee, which shall not exceed 
, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the joint committee. 
(da) All authority conferred by this reso- 
lution shall terminate on July 1, 1952. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, such a 
probe as that contemplated by the reso- 
lution, in my opinion, is long overdue. 
It becomes increasingly obvious to all 
fair-minded Americans that Secretary 
Acheson is trying to contain communism 
with his left hand while he coddles com- 
munism with his right. 

This criticism is not made loosely. 
Recent events support such a conclu- 
sion. Let us review a few of these events. 

On October 12, 1951, there came into 
my possession certain information which 
I disclosed in the national interest. It 
had to do with the grant of an export 
license to the General Motors Corp, to 
ship truck and automobile parts behind 
the iron curtain to Poland. These parts, 
valued at $210,000, were to go to Den- 
mark where General Motors has an as- 
sembly plant, then to Poland. The 
equipment could be used in military 
transport units as large as 6 by 6 trucks, 
I remind my colleagues that trucks from 
Poland were reported in use by the Chi- 
nese and North Korean Communists on 
the Korean front. They were used to 
transport ammunition and reinforce- 
ments to oppose our hard-fighting Amer- 
ican boys. 

My exposure of double-dealing by the 
Truman administration on this occasion 
brought a stream of protests from Gen- 
eral Motors stockholders, and from out- 
raged American citizens. GM's presi- 
dent, C. E. Wilson, found it necessary 
or advisable to ask for a cancellation of 
the license and to explain. He wrote 
me: 

The general tenor of these letters was 
that General Motors thought only of profits 
and would try to make profits even to the 
point of trading with the enemy. The writ- 
ers of these letters did not understannd that 
General Motors was only carrying out na- 
tional policy. 


Let me repeat Mr. 
sentence. Here it is: 

The writers of these letters did not under- 
stand that General Motors was only carrying 
out national policy. 


Wilson’s last 


This, Mr. President, is a national policy 
that seems to dictate that European 
profits and trade shall have prority over 
human rights and the lives and safety of 
American fighting men. I do not believe 
that such a national policy is acceptable 
to the fathers and mothers of Amcrica. 
I shall continue to oppose it. 

Unfortunately, our softness toward 
communism is not confined to Poland, 
a client of the law firm of which Mr. 
Acheson was formerly a member. Inci- 
dentally, I suggest that one of the sub- 
jects of inquiry should be the tender so- 
licitude of the Honorable Dean Acheson, 
as Secretary of State, for the welfare of 
the Red Government of Poland. 

Each day Marshall p!an countries in 
Western Europe sell war materials such 
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as steel and machine tools to the Reds. 
Each day the American people are called 
on to give similar materials to these same 
Marshall plan countries. 

The Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has reported: 

Russia and her satellites have received 
from western sources significant quantities 
of materials vital to their war potential. 


The committee also found: 

Undesirably large quantities of items 
which meet Chinese Communist priority 
needs continue to reach Red China due to 
inadequate export controls and policies of 
many western countries. 


This is our own Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce reporting: 

If, as has been testified by the late Admiral 
Sherman, over 235 ships visited Communist 
Chinese ports in a short period * * * 
there can be little cause to doubt the state- 
ments that the Chinese aggressors are receiv- 
ing substantial aid in their war effort from 
the West. 


Is it the national policy of Mr. Tru- 
man and Mr. Acheson to permit and to 
condone this undermining of our defense 
effort? Is it the national policy to en- 
courage India to trade with our enemy? 
Hong Kong newspapers complain that 
trade between Prime Minister Nehru’s 
government and Red China continues to 
increase to the extent that Hong Kong 
faces bankruptcy. Reports say that Red 
purchasing agents have abandoned 
Hong Kong; that they have set up offices 
in New Delhi. I say, Mr. President, that 
a national policy which permits these 
things to happen is a policy that sells 
our men in uniform down the river. 

An impartial investigation, such as I 
propose, should expose further instances 
of State Department coddling of com- 
munism. A responsible and reputable 
publisher, Eugene Pulliam, of Indian- 
apolis, has made serious charges against 
Secretary Acheson and the State Depart- 
ment. 

He declares that the State Department 
has favored leftist newspapers overseas 
with allocations of scarce newsprint in 
an effort to get them to ease up on their 
criticism of the United States. These 
charges disturb me. I am certain that 
other Senators are likewise disturbed. 
Mr. Pulliam should be granted an oppor- 
tunity to expand his statements, and to 
give Congress the benefit of his sources 
of information. 

I am also disturbed by another report 
that apparently comes from a reliable 
source. This report deals with the aims 
of our distinguished visitor, Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill, who has re- 
turned to our shores. It is said that the 
British Prime Minister has already dis- 
cussed or is planning to discuss with 
President Truman a resumption of trade 
on an unlimited scale with Russia and 
her satellites. It is said that Mr. 
Churchill is convinced that the Soviet 
and its stooges need trade with the West, 
and that the West could use to ad- 
vantage more trade outlets in the coun- 
tries behind the iron curtain. 

If the popular Winnie contemplates 
the removal of trade barriers to permit 
an unrestricted flow of war materials to 
iron curtain countries—war materials 
which may be used against our own 
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troops—the Congress and the American 
people should be informed of such a 
scheme, 

There is already too much of such 
traffic in war materials. The American 
people, in my judgment, are not dis- 
posed to stand for any more trade in war 
goods between our allies and our enemies, 
without taking drastic action. 

Two days ago I joined the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. BuTLErR] and a num- 
ber of other Senators in submitting a 
resolution calling for a full report on the 
conference now under way between the 
President and Prime Minister Churchill. 

Mr. Acheson, commenting on the reso- 
lution, advised the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee that the published com- 
muniqués on the subject of the con- 
ferences with Mr. Churchill told the 
story. According to the New York Times 
he observed with a smile that the Re- 
publicans could read. 

Mr. President, I should like to be heard 
to say that neither the Congress nor the 
people will be satisfied at this point with 
flippancies and witticisms from Mr. 
Acheson. The Republicans can read and 
they can also remember. Yes, we re- 
member Tehran, we remember Yalta, 
and we remember Potsdam, and the un- 
happy consequences for America that 
have followed in their train. The sands 
of time are running out. The Congress 


and the American people will be satis- 
fied with no less than facts—hard, cold 
facts—and all the facts, about our re- 
lations with Great Britain. 

Among the important matters to be 
explored and developed by a State De- 


partment investigation are the relations 
between the Department of State and 
the Department of Defense. Has Presi- 
cent Truman bestowed upon his Secre- 
tary of State veto power over the mili- 
tary decisions of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff? Many indications exist that Mr. 
Acheson is calling the military plays in 
Korea, so much so that General Ridgway 
is controlling with difficulty a desire to 
blow his top, as General MacArthur did. 
Congress should determine to what ex- 
tent Acheson and his silk-hatters have 
interfered with the military in the con- 
duct of its professional duties. 

In short, Mr. President, an investiga- 
tion of the State Department should con- 
sicer primarily these vital matters that 
affect the welfare of our country: 

First. To what extent is this Nation 
supplying Russia and her satellites with 
critical war material? 

Second. To what extent are our allies 
diverting critical supplies to the enemy? 

Third. Is Secretary Acheson secretly 
urging a trade treaty between Japan and 
Red China to the detriment of the United 
States and Nationalist China? 

I take it, Mr. President, that that mat- 
ter has been disposed of by the letter 
from the Prime Minister of Japan which 
has been inserted in the Recorp today by 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Fourth. Is Winston Churchill advo- 
cating a full scale resumption of trade 
with iron-curtain countries? If so, will 
President Truman and Secretary Ache- 
son recommend the removal of United 
States trade barriers on strategic war 
materials? 
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Fifth. To what extent is the State De- 
partment interfering with military de- 
cisions? 

The resolution I have submitted is 
fff no wise a reflection on the several 
congressional committees currently en- 
gaged in investigations relating to the 
Nation’s security. They are doing fine 
work. But their work covers different 
or broader fields. Actions of the State 
Department are only incidental to their 
investigations. 

The investigation I propose will be con- 
fined to Secretary Acheson and his top 
desk advisers who make and carry out 
American foreign policy. The actions 
of this group may well determine 
whether we have war or peace; whether 
this Nation goes bankrupt through reck- 
less international financial deals in a 
misguided effort to buy foreign friends. 

I have no doubt that once started, a 
State Department investigation will re- 
veal startling information on the con- 
duct of our foreign relations. It will 
provide bad news for the American citi- 
zen already outraged by the Truman 
Administration’s mishandling of our do- 
mestic affairs. But, Mr. President, the 
American people are entitled to the 
truth. Let us have it, and let the chips 
fall where they may. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I commend the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mis- 
souri for the statement he has just made 
to the Senate and to the country. 

I wish to say further to the distin- 
guished Senator that I joined in the 
resolution submitted by the senior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. BuTLerR] with 
the sincere hope and desire that that 
resolution would be acted upon and that 
the American people would receive the 
benefit of full and complete disclosures 
as to what is going on. There is a great 
lack of confidence in and respect for 
high officialdom in this country on the 
part of the American people. I think 
it is in order to go into this subject di- 
rectly, positively, and with forthright- 
ness, so as to build up confidence rather 
than to tear it down. The distinguished 
Senator from Missouri has rendered a 
signal service in this connection. - 

Mr. KEM. I thank the distinguished 
senior Senator from Kansas for what 
he has said. He has long expressed simi- 
lar views in the Senate, and I am glad 
to join with him today. I feel that what 
he has said will have a great deal of in- 
fluence in the section of the country 
from which he and I come, as well as in 
the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina ob- 
tained the floor. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gi1- 
LETTE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from North Carolina yield for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I yield 
for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 


The 
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Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for a quorum call be rescinded 
and that further proceedings under the 
call be suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield to 
me? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin. 


THE RECIPROCAL TRADE-AGREEMENT 
PROGRAM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as the 
ranking Republican on the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, I am deeply inter- 
ested in the promotion of economic 
health among the nations, in a two-way 
fiow of international trade among peu- 
ples. Iam sincerely interested in the ful- 
fillment of the letter and spirit of the 
reciprocal trade-agreement program. 

At the same time, Iam aware that this 
program, like all other good ideas, can be 
abused, if one follows them completely 
rigidly, without any flexibility, without 
any appreciation that there are certain 
instances where grave hardships can re- 
sult unless precautions are taken. Un- 
der such circumstances, the Congress has 
rightly provided for an escape clause by 
which the hardship to American pro- 
ducers and an American industry may be 
prevented. 

Mr. President, I remember speaking as 
a young lawyer before the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin. The presiding 
judge, a very distinguished citizen of the 
State, said to me, “Young man, do not 
hesitate to argue the equities. Do not 
hesitate to bring up the equities.” 

When we consider the matter of the 
survival of America, American industry, 
and American economic life, we must, 
of course, consider reciprocal trade ar- 
rangements, but we must also understand 
certain factors in various countries 
which many times influence countries to 
make reciprocal trade agreements which 
do inequity to our producers. I wish 
to speak on that subject today. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON FACES EXTINCTION 


I rise at this time, Mr. President, to 
speak on behalf of the specific invoking 
of this escape clause as is now being rec- 
ommended to the United States Tariff 
Commission. Like many other Members 
of this great body, I have received from 
time to time numerous messages from 
various industries which have been ad- 
versely affected by tariff reductions. 
But in no single instance, like the one I 
am citing today, have I seen so graphic, 
so alarming a situation where an entire 
domestic industry has been virtually 
completely extinguished and where there 
is but one remaining producer of that 
industry facing the desperate alterna- 
tives of (a) a complete shut-down or 
(b) switching to a completely different 
line of endeavor. 

The American motorcycle industry 
and the Larley-Davidson Co. of Mil- 
waukee, are unfortunately in that boat. 
But in that boat with them are the offi- 
cers and members of the United Auto- 
mobile \. crkers, affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Yesterday, I 
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spoke in my office with the able presi- 
dent and general manager of that com- 
pany, Mr. William H. Davidson, and 
with Mr. Francis Henson, industrious 
educational director for the interna- 
tional union, UAW-A. F. of L. They 
spoke carefully, earnestly, and in com- 
plete accord. Union and management 
see absolutely eye to eye on this issue be- 
cause they have worked together as a 
team and they are facing this crisis to- 
gether as a team. From Mr. Davidson 
and Mr. Henson came no unreasonable 
demand, no unfair criticism; from them 
came an understanding review of the 
critical problem which is faced by this 
fine company. In 1948, there were 2,332 
UAW workers, working for Harley-David- 
son. Today, there are only 1,139. The 
reason for the drop is the inability of the 
company, in spite of all its splendid 
efforts based on scientific management, 
design, salesmanship, advertising, and 
production, to cope with the devalued 
currencies and tremendously lower labor 
costs of Great Britain and of continental 
producers. That is the thought I wish 
to press home. 


STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT OF UAW-A. F. OF L, 


Perhaps the view of the labor-man- 
agement team is best expressed by a 
statement received by me last night from 
President Lester Washburn of the inter- 
national union, UAW-A. F. of L., which 
reads as follows: 

The international union, UAW-A. F. of L., 
approves all that has been done by the 
regional office in Milwaukee and local 209, 
organized in the Harley-Davidson Motor Co., 
to support the request of management before 
the Tariff Commission for relief from unfair 
British motorcycle competition. The A. F. of 
L. as a whole and UAW-A. F. of L. have been 
ardent advocates of the reciprocal trade 
policy and we still are. 

However, we believe that the escape clause 
was written into the tariff law by the Con- 
gress of the United States to take care of 
such a competitive trade situation as faces 
F arley-Davidson, which is not reciprocal and 
is not fair. 

Furthermore, we do not believe that favor- 
able action on this case need be considered 
a precedent for other companies to seek high 
tariffs to give them an advantage over foreign 
competitors. 

From a thorough study of the case, we are 
convinced that our Harley-Davidson mem- 
bers, averaging 47 years of age, having ac- 
cumulated an unusually large amount of 
seniority, will inevitably lose their jobs if 
this relief is not given by the Tariff Commis- 
sion and given soon. 


What are the facts, Mr. President? 
The basic fact is this: 

The once great and diverse American 
motorcycle industry has been reduced to 
the point of extinction because it cannot 
possibly cope with relatively cheap labor 
and other direct and indirect costs of 
motorcycles produced abroad. It has, as 
I have noted, responded to this challenge, 
in the instance of the Harley-Davidson 
Co., by all the keen technical methods 
by which a fine American business at- 
tempts to meet competition. But not 
even the finest business.can do the im- 
possible when the competitive factors are 
so heavily to the advantage of the other 
side. 

Let me spell out a few further specific 
background facts: 
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In the Trade Agreement Act of 1934 an 
import duty of 10 percent ad valorem had 
been set on motorcycles. Imports were 
very insignificant at that time. 

In 1937, 204 British motorcycles were 
imported, and these amounted to 2.1 per- 
cent of our total domestic production. 

But by 1947, 11,674 British motorcycles 
had invaded the American market, and 
these accounted for 71.8 percent of our 
domestic production. 

In the following year American motor- 
cycle production increased, and with its 
increase costs fell, so that the British 
share of domestic production amounted 
to only 18.9 percent in 1949, or a total of 
4,164 British motorcycles. 

EUROPEAN DEVALUATION CRUCIAL 


On September 18, 1949, however, the 
British and other European currencies 
were devalued by 30% percent, with the 
immediate result that motorcycles began 
to flood back into the American market 
to such an extent that in 1 month, July 
1951, British imports were equivalent to 
290 percent of our total; 1,214 motor- 
cycles came in, while the domestic pro- 
duction was only 418. 

COUNTEREFFORTS BY HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


In the face of this competition, our by 
now sole remaining motorcycle company, 
the Harley-Davidson Co., has spent mil- 
lions of dollars to improve its plants 
and machinery. It has increased its ef- 
ficiency. It has attempted to compete 
for the overseas market. 

In order to maintain its position it 
deliberately underpriced its motorcycles, 
with the result that it has earned a profit 
in motorcycles in only 1 year since the 
end of World WarlII. It has relied upon 
the sale of spare parts and accessory 
equipment in order to stay in the black. 

But in the basic field of labor costs, 
the British still have a tremendous ad- 
vantage. The American factory worker 
receives $1.83 an hour, in addition to 
various fringe benefits amounting to an 
additional 23 cents an hour. By way of 
contrast, male workers in England make 
a maximum of 58 cents an hour, and the 
rates for women and youngsters are even 
lower. 

There had been one other competitor 
in the American market, namely, the 
Indian Motorcycle Co., of Springfield, 
Mass. But the day after the conclusion 
of the Tariff Commission public hearing, 
the Indian Motorcycle Co. sent out a spe- 
cial notice to its stockholders relative 
to ratification of a plan whereby that 
company would for all intents and pur- 
poses cease to exist in its previous form, 
and would be devoted principally to dis- 
tribution of imported British motorcycles 
through what remained of its dealer or- 
ganization. 

Mr. President, I am not speaking to- 
day merely on behalf of a particular 
company in Wisconsin, I am speakin: 
on behalf of a principle. It is the prin- 
ciple of elementary self-preservation. 

Let me point out that during World 
War II, Harley-Davidson produced more 
than 90,000 military motorcycles for our 
own and allied governments. It pro- 
duced spare parts which amounted to 
an additional 39.009 motorcycles. But 
now we are about io put that company 
out of business, 
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SHALL POLICY BLINDNESS LEAD US TO SUICIDE? 


If the Harley-Davidson Co. goes down, 
then its workers will go down with it, 
and a fine American enterprise will be 
suicidally sacrificed at the altar of Amer- 
ican policy blindness, 

Mr. President, it is time we took our 
blinders off. If we are going to play 
Santa Claus to the rest of the world, 
we must have on the home front the 
plants which will produce the necessary 
taxes and employ our labor, so that we 
shall have satisfied citizens. 


I DO NOT BELIEVE IN CHINESE WALLS 


Let me reiterate, Mr. President, as I 
stated at the beginning, that I believe 
in international trade. I believe in reci- 
procity. I do not believe in “Chinese 
walls” separating peoples in this atomic 
age, whether they are economic walls 
or arbitrary political walls or walls of 
any other type of misunderstanding. I 
believe that Great Britain has every 
right to attempt to narrow the dollar 
gap with increased exports. I want to 
encourage such exports on a reasonable 
basis. At the same time, I am aware of 
these facts: 2 


UNITED STATES MARKET IS GREATEST IN WORLD 


First. If the escape clause is invoked 
in this instance, it will simply be based 
on a recognition of the fact that the 
most elementary law of nature is indeed 
self-preservation; and the most elemen- 
tary interest of any government should 
be in the preservation of the factories 
and jobs of its own people. I have al- 
ready introduced this element. It was 
only yesteryear, so to speak, that our 


Government needed 90,000 motorcycles 


for its war effort. Put this company out 
of business, and if we have trouble to- 
morrow or next month or next year, if 
we are not in shape, we shall be asleep 
at the switch. The American market is 
the greatest in the world, and neces- 
sarily it should be reserved basically for 
American producers, while permitting 
reasonable competition from abroad. 
BRITISH BAR OUR EXPORTS 


Second. The principle of reciprocity 
in itself implies a two-way street, but can 
the American producer ship motorcycles 
to the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions? Of course not. The Harley-Da- 
vidson Co. has not been permitted to 
ship a single motorcycle to any country 
in the British Empire, because the var- 
ious governments will not issue import 
permits. 

Talk about reciprocity. Talk about 
America being blind in respect to look- 
ing after its own citizens. We enter in- 
to reciprocal trade agreements, but then 
the other countries which are a party 
to those agreements stop our exports to 
them by not permitting the issuance of 
import licenses or permits. 

American motorcycle exports used to 
amount to 40 percent of total production, 
Today, because of devaluation of Euro- 
pean currency, European manufacturers 
can easily out-compete American pro- 
ducers in every world market. 

Mr. President, there are a great many 
other industries which find themselves 
in a serious situation. I could refer to 
the leather and shoe manufacturing in- 
dustry, aluminum cooking utensils, for- 


eign-type cheeses, plywood and veneer, 
gloves, and so forth. Each of these in- 
dustries must, of course, be considered 
in its turn and the respective facts 
weighed; but, I do want to point out 
that in the particular industry to whose 
plight I am referring today, the situa- 
tion is by far the gravest of all, in my 
judgment. 
INVOKING CLAUSE NO HARMFUL PRECEDENT 


Mr. President, it is very clear that as 
the United States Tariff Commission 
considers this matter, it will be con- 
fronted with the fear that if it invokes 
the tariff clause in this particular in- 
stance, it might be taking an action 
which could be setting a possibly harm- 
ful precedent. The answer to that, Mr. 
President, is manyfold: 

(a) I can think of nothing more 
harmful to sound international relations 
than for foreign countries to get the idea 
that the great United States of America 
is ‘a complete fool which does not have 
the vaguest idea of protecting and pre- 
serving itself. 

(b) In the second place, I do not be- 
lieve that a harmful precedent would be 
set, because each of the respective in- 
dustries must appeal in turn, based upon 
the equities in its particular field. 

ESCAPE CLAUSE MUST NOT BE DEAD LETTER 


(c) In the third place, I do not think 
the Commission will be taking a harm- 
ful action, because the escape clause does 
exist on our statute books; and if we be- 
lieve in the spirit of the law, we believe 
that law should not be a dead letter, but 
should be applied as necessary. In other 
words, if the escape clause is not meant 
to apply in any instance whatsoever be- 
cause a precedent might be set, then let 
us wipe the escape clause off the statute 
books, rather than pretend that it repre- 
sents a genuine out. 

(d) In the fourth place, I am sure 
that the United States State Department 
realizes that if it allows a situation 
whereby reciprocity is followed by our 
country but not by other countries, it is 
encouraging an attitude not only harm- 
ful to the best interest of the United 
States, but also harmful to the best in- 
terests of the world. 

Let me say parenthetically, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that reciprocity is a two-way street. 
The mere signing of an agreement by 
which reciprocity is agreed to is not in it- 
self sufficient, for if one of the parties to 
the agreement refuses to permit pur- 
chases to be made by its citizens or firms 
from the other party to the agreement, 
thus stopping the reciprocal action, that 
is a clear indication that reciprocity is 
not in action. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, I earnestly hope that 
the United States State Department and 
the United States Tariff Commission will 
take due note of these words. I trust 
that they will not keep blinders on their 
eyes, and fail to recognize that the Amer- 
ican people will be watching their actions 
to see whether they are alert enough to 
preserve our own national self-interest. 
The escape clause nrust be invoked. The 
type of dire emergency foreseen by the 
Congress when it wrote that clause has 
now occurred. Let the executive branch 
fulfill its responsibility, 
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Only the other day, Mr. President, 
there came to Washington from various 
cities of my own State, such as Milwau- 
kee, Janesville, and Racine, and from 
Detroit and other places in Michigan, 
groups of automobile workers, protesting 
that in the allotment of steel it had been 
decided, in the interests of the defense 
effort, that the amount of steel required 
could not be allotted to the automobile 
industry, and men were thus thrown out 
of employment. But that is not the sit- 
uation in the case of which I now speak. 
In this instance we permit another coun- 
try, by avoiding its currency obligation, 
to place itself in a position wherein it 
can undersell the products of American 
industry; and, as a result of the failure 
of such country to give the producers of 
the United States permits to ship to it, 
we are permitting the other country lit- 
erally to kill one of our industries, the re- 
sult of which will be to throw thousands 
of men out of work. Moreover, it will 
have a direct effect upon the merchan- 
dising of the particular commodity, thus 
affecting other thousands of people; it 
will have a direct effect upon taxable in- 
come in this country; and, what is more, 
Mr. President, it will put out of business 
an industry which, if war came, would 
be all-important to our defense produc- 
tion. I therefore trust that appropriate 
action will be taken. 


RESIGNATION OF W. STUART SYMING- 
TON AS DIRECTOR OF RECONSTRUC- 
TION FINANCE CORPORATION—ARTICLE 
BY ARTHUR KROCK 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President on 
January 15, 1952, the well-known and 
distinguished mewspaper writer, Mr. 
Arthur Krock, in an article published in 
the New York Times wrote a most inter- 
esting story concerning the Honorable W. 
Stuart Symington. The article grew out 
of the recent resignation of Mr. Syming- 
ton as head of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. It is such an inter- 
esting article that I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be inserted in the body of 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President I 
have known Mr. Symington intimately 
for a number of years during his public 
services here in the Government. He is 
one of the finest characters, one of the 
best educated men, and one of the most 
lovable and delightful men I ever knew. 

He was born in Amherst, Mass., is a 
graduate of Yale University and while 
there was associate editor of the Yale 
Daily News. When I first came in con- 
tact with him he told me that he was 
a college mate of Bill Mallory’s of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., the great football player 
and one of my warmest friends. He also 
told me that he had married Evelyn 
Wadsworth, a daughter of my long time 
friend and associate in the Senate, James 
W. Wadsworth, Senator from New 
York. These two incidents attracted me 
to him and his perfectly delightful per- 
sonality captivated me and we have been 
friends ever since. 
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Mr. Symington had a wonderful busi- 
ness career before entering the political 
world. He was first associated with 
Symington Cos., Rochester, N. Y.; then 
became president of the Colonial Radio 
Co., Rochester, N. Y.; he later was presi- 
dent of the Rustless Iron & Steel Co., 
Baltimore, Md., and was president and 
chairman of the board of the Emerson 
Electric Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; was a member of boards of directors 
of chamber of commerce and Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. He was 
appointed consultant for the Army in 
1941 and at the request of the Army, 
Navy, and Office of Production Manage- 
ment went to England with a group of 
aeronautical engineers to study the new 
power-driven gun turret of British 
fighter planes, and, upon returning to 
the United States, built the world’s 
greatest airplane armament plant as part 
of operation of the Emerson Electric 
Manufacturing Co., of St. Louis, Mo., to 
produce turrets for bombers. He then 
became Chairman of the three-member 
Surplus Property Board and Assistant 
Secretary of War for Air. On Septem- 
ber 18, 1947, he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman to be the first Secretary of 
the Air Force. He served as a private in 
the United States Army in 1918 and came 
out as a second lieutenant. His home 
is in St. Louis, Mo. 

The new and important place in the 
Cabinet, Secretary of the Air Force, he 
filled with great success and distinction. 
Naturally, there were many difficulties, 
but he made good in all of them. Later 
President Truman asked him to resign 
as Secretary of the Air Force and take 
over the chairmanship of the National 
Securities Resources Board, and here, 
with all his experience and success in 
business, he again made good. 

When the Congress adopted an amend- 
ment to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act and made the RFC an 
organization with one head, doing away 
with the Board of Directors and placing 
the responsibility under one admin- 
istrator, Mr. Symington was appointed 
to that position, and in it he performed 
services that placed him in the fore- 
front of Government officials. I think 
everybody, regardless of party, believes 
that no one in our country could have 
done a better job. He has restored the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
one of the best managed agencies of 
Government in our political system; dis- 
missing those who ought to be dismissed 
and retaining those who were worthy, 
If these policies of Mr. Symington’s are 
continued by his successor, the RFC will 
continue to be one of the most efficient 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, a few days ago Mr, 
Symington resigned to return to pri- 
vate life. I greatly regretted to see the 
notice of his resignation. In his college 
career, in his private business, and in 
his public services in the important po- 
sitions held by him he has made a record 
that will ever redound to his great credit 
and distinction. In all these places he 
has stood out as a man of courage, a 
patriot and public servant almost un- 
equalled in the history of our country. 

Mr. President, I greatly regret to see 
Mr. Symington leave the Federal Gov- 
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ernment which he has so brilliantly and 
effectively served. I endorse all the good 
things Mr. Krock has so appropriately 
said about him. 


ExuHisiT 1 


[From the New York Times of January 15, 
1952] 


In THE NATION—DEFEATS THAT MAY SHOW THE 
Way TO VICTORY 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, January 14—W. Stuart 
Symington, retiring Director of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, who held his 
last news conference today before leaving the 
Government, failed to achieve the greatest 
objectives of his public service—coordination 
of Federal policies and methods on the basis 
of grave realities that have brought the free 
world much nearer to mortal peril than the 
people of the United States have been told 
by their officials. Though Mr. Symington 
gave to the RFC the thorough housecleaning 
he was appointed by the President to do, he 
was defeated in this larger effort. 

But in these very defeats may be the stuff 
of ultimate victory, on which the integrity 
of the non-Communist world and the insti- 
tutions of the United States depend. And in 
the final reckoning, whether the end sum is 
triumph or disaster, Mr. Symington’s contri- 
bution to the first and dogged effort to pre- 
vent the second will become known. 

This estimate is not his. It is the evalua- 
tion of this correspondent, calculated on the 
slide rule of some familiarity with differences 
inside the Government on such life-and- 
death issues as these: 

1. How to evolve and coordinate a foreign 
policy firm and clear enough for the military 
authorities to know what they will require 
in terms of men, matériel and strategy to car- 
ry it out. 

2. How to back up Secretary of Defense 
Lovett in coordinating the military planning 
itself, with only one important enemy na- 
tion in view, and give it the acceleration and 
definiteness it still lacks, despite the belief 
in some important military quarters that a 
great test may come sooner than the opti- 
mistic dates of 1953 and 1954. 

3. How wisely to allocate goods and ma- 
terials between the military and civilian 
economies, which in the absence of over-all 
national planning is impossible and leads to 
such conditions as the current lag in auto- 
motive industry employment. 

4. How to keep the military, diplomatic, 
and scientific units from invading the essen- 
tial provinces of one another. 


POINT OF NO RETURN 


As Mr. Symington leaves the Government 
service he has been unsuccessful in achiev- 
ing these interrelated objectives for which 
he has fought hard and intelligently for 
years. He has reached the point, inevitable 
for an official whose gloomy predictions have 
come true soon after each rebuff or circum- 
vention by his colleagues, where he could no 
longer further his purposes inside the Gov- 
ernment. Outside it, unless an exaggerated 
concept of loyalty to the President goes with 
him into private life, Mr. Symington may be 
better able to advance them by giving to the 
people hard facts which it is still policy to 
conceal. 

That again is an estimate by this corre- 
spondent, but it is based on reliable accounts 
of debates and proceedings in high Govern- 
ment councils. Mr. Symington did not gain 
the four objectives, numbered above. But in 
the next few days it may be demonstrated 
in print that he beat down unwillingness 
by some high officials to face the facts he 
cited as the reasons for his insistence. In 
that event there will be support for state- 
ments here that in Mr. Symington’s defeats 
may have been the stuff of ultimate victory. 

These same reliable accounts have Mr, 
Symington urging his associates to inform 
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all the national groups—labor, industry, 
agriculture, the large unorganized bodies, 
and so forth—of the hard realities of our air 
power vis-a-vis Soviet Russia, of the condi- 
tion and prospects of our raw materials 
stockpile, of all that can pass a common 
sense test of national security, so that the 
people may fully realize the dire need for 
unselfish integrated effort and require it, 
and the various special interests be per- 
suaded that the requirement is just and 
real, 
TOO MANY GOVERNMENTS 

They represent him as saying that the 
state is now being conducted by four gov- 
ernments, all competitive—the office of the © 
executive and the legislative, military, and 
production agency arms—where there is safe 
lodging in this dangerous world for only 
two at the most. In recent times there 
has also been a fifth—the associated govern- 
ment of corrupt officials and their private 
partners in corruption. But Mr. Symington 
has abolished the sector of it that flourished 
in the RFC. 

His insistent activities and his RFC purge 
have made him unfriendly critics and 
enemies in the White House and other areas 
of the executive branch, but in Congress his 
departure from public service is widely 
regretted. 

It was at the Capitol the chain of events 
began that led to a belief among some of 
the friends of the late Secretary Forrestal 
that Mr. Symington, as head of the Air 
Force, was a disloyal subordinate. The issue 
was over the seventy-group program that 
was advocated by a Presidential commission 
of which Thomas K. Finletter, now Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, was chairman. As a 
witness Mr. Symington was summoned to the 
Capitol for his opinion, he asked for guid- 
ance from Mr. Forrestal, explained he was 
on record, and was authorized by Mr. For- 
restal to stand on it if he still believed in 
the program. When the charges of disloyalty 
grew out of this and other activities of Mr. 
Symington in the Air Force, this correspond- 
ent investigated them, decided that they 
were unfounded, asked Mr. Forrestal if that 
finding conformed to his opinion, and on 
being assured that it did, published that in 
this space. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee regarding Mr. W. Stuart 
Symington, and to express, too, my regret 
that he is leaving the service of the Gov- 
ernment. I would simply add to the 
remarks of the Senator from Tennessee 
that I found Mr. Symington a man who 
had the capacity to make decisions. In 
whatever position he served, whenever 
anything which fell under his jurisdic- 
tion was presented to him in his official 
capacity, he had the ability to make a 
firm decision; and I have found that his 
decisions generally were right and were 
approved by subsequent events. 

I think that his leaving is definitely 
a loss to the Government at this time and 
in this particular period, when able men 
are needed, when men of honor and in- 
tegrity are needed. Mr. Symington cer- 
tainly possessed and demonstrated that 
he possessed those fine requisites and 
qualifications. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, that I may make a 
brief statement on the same subject, at 
this point? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Iam very happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as 
one who sits on this side of the aisle, I 
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should like also to pay tribute to Mr. 
W. Stuart Symington and the very fine 
job I feel he has done in the various 
capacities in which he has served the 
Federal Government, and particularly 
with reference to his work as Secretary 
of the Air Force under very trying cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Symington had the 
courage of his convictions. 

The Senate will recall that some years 
ago there was appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, a commis- 
sion, then sometimes known as the Fin- 
letter Commission, headed by a very able 
American citizen, who now happens to 
be Secretary of the Air Force. In the 
report of that commission the recom- 
mendation was made that the security 
of the Nation demanded tha* the very 
minimum air power should be an air 
force of 70 groups. Despite the recom- 
mendations of the Finletter Commission, 
the President of the United States, in 
his wisdom—or lack of it—apparently 
determined to freeze the air power at 40 
groups; and, despite the fact that the 
Congress of the United States appro- 
priated funds for some 55 groups, the 
funds were frozen by order of the Pres- 
ident, and we were left with 40 groups, 
at a time when the Soviet Union had 
put us on ample notice of the dangers 
we faced abroad. I think that brings us 
to the point where this great Nation, 
which was one of the pioneers in avia- 
tion, with the greatest industrial ca- 
pacity in the world, has come to the point 
where a second- and third-rate power 
such as the North Korean Communists 
and the Chinese Communists have been 
able to gain what our present Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force says is almost an 
air superiority over Korea. 

I am sure that had the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Symington been followed, 
the United States would not be in the 
sorry plight in which it is today, with 
Communist groups in North Korea or in 
China, who have no industrial capacity 
to speak of, able, with borrowed planes, 
almost to take the air superiority from 
this great Nation which was a pioneer in 
aviation. 

Mr. Symington stuck to his guns and, 
though the policy of the administration 
was different, when Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States—and I was 
present that day in the Armed Services 
Committee—addressed questions to him, 
he recognized, as he always has recog- 
nized, that the Congress of the United 
States, under the Constitution, is a co- 
equal branch of the Government of the 
United States and has a constitutional 
obligation in regard to the Armed 
Services. When the question was asked 
him as to whether he still felt that the 
Finletter Commission recommendations 
should be carried out, though he might 
well have placed his position in jeopardy, 
he gave, as he has always given, to the 
Congress of the United States a frank 
answer, and he said he still had the same 
view, that the minimum requirements 
for the security of this great Nation 
should be 70 air groups. 

Mr. President, we have lost the time 
we might have gained. We can never 
recover it. I can remember, as a mem- 
ber of the War Investigating Committee, 
when I first came to the Senate, testi- 


mony that in World War II there was 
not a single airplane designed subsequent 
to Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941, that 
saw combat action before VJ-day. We 
cannot turn airplanes on and off like 
water out of a faucet. Had the recom- 
mendations of the Finletter Commission 
been carried out, had the desires and 
recommendations of Secretary Syming- 
ton been followed, the United States 
might not today be in a position where 
North Korean Communists and Chinese 
Communists may take superiority in the 
air away from us. 

I wanted to pay Mr. Symington that 
tribute, which I think is due to an out- 
standing public official. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL AND INCREASE 
IN LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES BY COM- 
MITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EX- 
ECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, I 
ask unanimous consent to report favor- 
ably from that committee two original 
resolutions requesting funds for the per- 
manent Subcommittee on Senate Inves- 
tigations, and for the Subcommittee on 
Reorganization of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, in the gross amounts of $100,000 
for the investigating committee and $11,- 
000 for the Subcommittee on Reorgani- 
zation. 

I request that the resolutions be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions (S. Res. 251 and S. Res. 252) were 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 


Senate Resolution 251 


Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by subsection (g) (2) 
(B) of rule XXV of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, or any other duties imposed 
upon it, the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
during the period beginning on February 1, 
1952, and ending on February 15, 1953, to 
make such expenditures, and to employ upon 
a temporary basis such investigators, and 
such technical, clerical, and other assistants, 
as it deems advisable. 

SEc. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$89,000 in addition to the amount author- 
ized under Senate Resolution 156, Eighty- 
second Congress, first session, agreed to June 
14, 1951, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee or sub- 
committee, as the case may be. 


Senate Resolution 252 


Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by subsection (g) (2) 
(C) of rule XXV of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized during the period beginning on Febru- 
ary 1, 1952, and ending on January 31, 1953, 
to make such expenditures, and to employ 
upon a temporary basis such investigators, 
and such technical, clerical, and other as- 
sistants, as it deems advisable. 

SEc. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
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the unexpended balance of the amount au- 
thorized under Senate Resolution 54, Eighty- 
second Congress, first session, agreed to on 
February 1, 1951, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee 
or subcommittee, as the case may be. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
think it will be of interest to the Senate 
to know that the Subcommittee on Sen- 
ate Investigations for which a budget 
was approved in the amount of $108,- 
972.13 for the period beginning January 
1, 1951, to January 31, 1952, expended 
only a total of $97,972.13, leaving an es- 
timated balance of $11,000 at the end of 
January 31, this month. 

The resolution which I have reported 
today dealing with the subcommittee’s 
allowance is for a continuation of this 
amount, $11,000 plus $89,000 additional 
authorization, or a total budget of $100,- 
000 for the next year. 

The Subcommittee on Reorganization 
last year was granted a total of $19,000 
for its operations during the period be- 
ginning February 1, 1951, to January 31, 
1952. Of that amount, Mr. President, it 
expended only $7,831.79, leaving a bal- 
ance of $11,168.21. This subcommittee, 
therefore, in spite of the fact that it has 
a total of seven Hoover Commission bills 
providing for reorganizations in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government re- 
ferred to it for consideration at this ses- 
sion of Congress, is requesting only a 
continuation of previously authorized 
funds for the period beginning January 
1, 1952, and ending January 31, 1953. 

Mr. President, I think the Senate will 
also be interested to know that of the 
$10,000 authorized to the full committee 
during the past calendar year, expendi- 
tures totaled only $2,603.64, leaving a 
balance of $7,396.36, which reverted to 
the contingent fund of the Senate on 
December 31, 1951. This expenditure 
consisted largely of reporting fees in 
connection with hearings held on Senate 
bill 101 to amend the Reorganization Act 
of 1949, relating to granting temporary 
reorganization authority to the Presi- 
dent; Senate Resolution 76, relating to 
the disapproval of Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1951, dealing with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation; Senate 
bill 913, providing for the creation of a 
Joint Committee on the Budget; Senate 
bill 1166, and Senate bill 1146, Hoover 
Commission bills providing for the crea- 
tion of commissions dealing with over- 
seas activities of the Government, and 
intergovernmental relations; organiza- 
tion and operation of the Congress; bills 
relating to lease-purchase agreements 
and decentralization of Government per- 
sonnel; and Senate bill 1149, on the re- 
organization of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Mr. President, Iam making this report 
to the Senate as indicative of the fact 
that the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments is not only 
preaching economy in Government, but 
in our labors and in performing the 
functions for which the committee was 
established we are definitely undertaking 
to practice economy in meeting our re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr. President, these sums are smail 
in comparison with the huge budget 
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which the Government will have this 
year and has had during the past year, 
but I believe it is incumbent upon us as 
Members of the Congress, and upon our 
committees, in the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds to make every saving that is 
possible and, at the same time, carry on 
the work efficiently. 

Within the next day or so I expect to 
submit to the Senate a report upon the 
activities particularly of the permanent 
Committee on Investigation, showing the 
work it has done during the past year 
and some of the accomplishments and 
actions which have resulted from the ac- 
tivities of the committee. 

Mr. President, there are many results 
achieved which are not headlined in 
newspapers, and there have been many 
corrections made in agencies and ad- 
ministrative bureaus of the Government 
to bring about greater efficiency and 
economy as a result of work done by the 
committee and recommendations made 
to agency heads in the form of consulta- 
tion rather than by issuing reports to 
the press and headlining much of the 
effort which has been made. I point that 
out because the committee does accom- 
plish much which is not broadcast, but 
in its supervision of executive agencies 
of the Government it is on the alert, and 
is helping to bring about reforms and 
corrections which result in greater ef- 
ficiency and economy. 


NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING CORPS 
ACT 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp], the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Bripces], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
the Senator from Oregon [{Mr. Morse], 
the Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Cain], the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. JoHnson], and the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Hunt], I introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to provide 
for the administration and discipline of 
the National Security Training Corps, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, the bill will be received and referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 2441) to provide for the administra- 
tion and discipline of the National Secu- 
rity Training Corps, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. RusseE.ut (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, 8 
months ago the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act of 1951 be- 
came the law of the land. 

In enacting this legislation the Con- 
gress squarely faced the realities of to- 
day’s troubled world. This law recog- 
nized the dangers which confront our 
country. Even more important, it pre- 
pared us to meet the tensions and 
threats of aggression which hang over 
us and which seem likely to exist or recur 
for many years to come. 
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I have just sent to the desk a bill 
sponsored by nine members of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Armed Services to im- 
plement the universal military-training 
program provided for in the act of 1951. 
The proposed measure embodies the 
recommendations of the National Secu- 
rity Training Commission under the di- 
rectives of that act, with certain sup- 
plementary suggestions proposed by the 
American Legion. The suggestions of 
the Legion in nowise conflict with the 
over-all objectives of the report of the 
Commission. The differences between 
the two should be capable of an easy 
adjustment. 

At this moment I feel that we should 
give special recognition to the contribu- 
tions made by the American Legion to 
this legislation. The veterans who com- 
prise the membership of tlLat organiza- 
tion have spent 30 years in unremitting 
effort to secure the passage of a law 
providing for universal-military train- 
ing. The enactment of this measure will 
crown with success their years of patri- 
otic toil. 

Mr. President, the concept of universal 
military training is one that has been 
debated throughout the history of our 
Nation. It has been urged from time to 
time by some of our greatest leaders. It 
has been approved after exhaustive 
study, by numerous commissions com- 
posed of outstanding Americans. It has 
had the consistent support of practically 
all the great national organizations of 
veterans who have fought their country’s 
battles against a foreign foe. Many of 
those men bear wounds which can be di- 
rectly attributed to their lack of training, 
and they have sought to spare another 
generation of Americans the agony of 
being thrown into battle without proper 
preparation. 

Today I believe that we stand at a 
crossroads of history, where the desira- 
bility of universal military training is 
no longer a debatable matter. We are 
confronted with two choices. 

One is the road to ultimate bankruptcy 
through maintenance over a long period 
of years of a large standing military 
establishment. 

The other is the road to a system of 
defense through universal military train- 
ing which will not impair the national 
solvency. 

Mr. President, were there no other 
reason, this alone is compelling argu- 
ment for the logic of a universal mili- 
tary training program. It is the one 
way by which this free Nation can re- 
main free and remain solvent in the 
troubled days which lie ahead. 

But there is another aspect of this 
issue which appeals to to our sense of 
fairness. This is the necessity for de- 
vising a system which will—short of an 
all-out world conflict—prevent the un- 
fair and un-American practice of calling 
up veteran reservists who have already 
fought in one war to fight in another. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yiela at that point? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should prefer to 
finish my statement, but if the Senator 
desires, I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. THYE. I wish to commend the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
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Georgia for touching on the question of 
reserves, whether active or inactive. As 
one Senator, and though not a member 
of the Armed Services Committee, I 
have received hundreds of letters from 
men who had many years of military 
service, including combat duty, who had 
returned to civilian life, had established 
the responsibilities of home and busi- 
ness, and were called back into active 
service without any regard for the home 
and business responsibilities they had 
assumed, 

I wish to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia for bringing up 
this matter of the misuse of the reserve 
program by the military and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam sure there is not 
a Member of this body who has not re- 
ceived numerous letters, like those ad- 
verted to by the Senator from Minne- 
sota, from veterans of World War II 
who had been called again to the colors 
upon the outbreak of hostilities in Ko- 
rea. No Senator could have failed to 
have been impressed by the deep feeling 
in these letters. I personally am deeply 
sympathetic with the plight of these vet- 
erans. Some of them have been wound- 
ed, many of them are fathers, most of 
them were just reestablishing them- 
selves in business and paying for homes. 
Mr. President, I believe it is the duty of 
this Congress to devise means whereby 
no American will be compelled to fight 
two wars while thousands of other 
Americans who are able to do so have 
never been called upon to defend their 
country in one war. 

This injustice cannot be eliminated 
until we have created a large ready re- 
serve, capable of mobilization upon very 
short notice, constantly augmented by 
new trainees from the ranks of those 
who have performed no military duty. 
That is the crux of universal military 
training. 

One of the strongest arguments for 
universal military training is provided 
by the history of the Korean war. The 
unfairness and inequity with which re- 
serves have been called to the colors to 
serve in that conflict must be patent to 
all but the blind. 

Yet, Mr. President, we must face the 
bald truth that the only reservists avail- 
able to the Armed Forces in this emer- 
gency were the veterans of World War 
II. Only they were trained; only they 
knew how to handle the combat weap- 
ons of modern conflict; only they were 
available to stop an aggressive foe with- 
out the many months necessary to learn 
the art of war and self-protection. 

Unless we are willing to adopt new 
measures, another emergency will bring 
to us the same tragic consequences—the 
same inequities—the same inequalities. 

We must bear in mind that the only 
substantial accretions to the reserve 
today are the men who have been chosen 
through Selective Service and who, after 
discharging their obligations of service, 
have been placed upon reserve status 
under existing law. In the event of an- 
other emergency requiring trained men, 
those who have served their 24 months— 
men who have fought through the icy 
winds and the snow-banked mountains 
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of Korea—will be first called back to face 
the enemy. More than that, it is highly 
likely that some of them would be men 
who had not only served in Korea, but 
who had also served in the battles and 
strenuous campaigns of World War II. 

Fair-minded: Americans are sick and 
tired of this sort of injustice. The 
American people believe wholeheartedly 
that the burdens of defending our Nation 
in time of danger should be equitably 
shared. They want no more of a system 
which compels some of our citizens to 
serve in two, and possibly three wars, 
while others have never been called to 
serve in one. 

Mr. President, I know of no sure way 
to avoid this discrimination and injus- 
tice without adopting a system of uni- 
versal military training. Only thus can 
the United States assure itself a pool of 
trained reservists who did not secure 
their training in the hardships of battle 
in a prior war. 

The universal military training pro- 
gram adopted last year is based on fun- 
damental premises. I believe that at 
least one of those is a premise to which 
no Member of this body will dissent. It 
is that we live in a world of troubled un- 
certainty; of carefully devised and 
nerve-wracking tensions; of danger and 
of threats of tragedy and disaster. 

No man can foretell the shape of the 
future. However, it does not require the 
wisdom of Solomon nor the prophetic 
powers of Nostradamus, to see that the 
security of our Nation and the very free- 
doms of our people are at stake. 


It is altogether likely that this period 
of great tension, with perhaps intermit- 
tent outbursts of actual warfare, will last 


for a period of years. This grim reality 
cannot be dispelled by wishful thinking. 
It is not a phantom that can be exorcised 
by a few magic incantations. We must 
meet the unpleasant facts of today’s 
world. The way to survival is through 
hard, realistic planning and equally 
hard, realistic work. 

There are very few who openly chal- 
lenge the need for maintaining the de- 
fenses of our Nation. There is no easy 
way to assure our safety. This can only 
be done with large numbers of trained 
men and great stocks of the most mod- 
ern implements of war. Despite the 
sacrifices required of us, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people 
favor the creation of a defensive force 
capable of protecting all that we hold 
dear. 

We have under way a gigantic pro- 
gram of production to supply the weap- 
ons of defense. More important, be- 
cause of the human element involved, 
is the means by which we shall create 
the reservoir of trained men to assure 
us that our defenses will be adequate to 
our needs. 

As fair men we must look to the future 
and devise a system of military service 
that will fairly distribute the burdens 
of defending this country. As prudent 
men we must also find some means of 
reducing the staggering costs of an ade- 
quate national defense to a sum which 
can be borne by our economy. The 
choice may be hard and bitter, but what- 
ever the cost we must maintain the 
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strength to protect us from Communist 
aggression. 

Mr. President, I do not like to be an 
alarmist, but there is one internal danger 
we must constantly bear in mind. It is 
that the great cost of maintaining a 
large military establishment as expen- 
sive as ours is a real threat to national 
solvency and the American system. 

It is unnecessary for me to say that it 
is much more expensive to us to main- 
tain an army in the American way than 
it is in the case of any other nation in 
the world. Last fall I obtained some fig- 
ures showing a comparison of the cost of 
maintaining our armed services with the 
cost of maintaining the armed forces of 
other countries. The average American 
private receives much more compensa- 
tion than the commissioned personnel of 
most of the armies of the world. In- 
deed, I think that statement is true of 
all of them, in the lower grades of com- 
missioned personnel. For example, in 
the Russian Army the average private 
receives slightly more than $7 a year— 
not a month, but a year. A brigadier 
general in the Russian Army receives 
about one-third the pay of a private in 
the American Army. He receives about 
$300 a year. 

For the present fiscal year we have a 
military budget, including the produc- 
tion of atomic weapons, which has re- 
quired the appropriation by the Congress 
of more than $60,000,000,000. We hope 
that the military budget for next year 
will be less, but we know that the figure, 
when we receive it, will still be stagger- 
ing. So long as we maintain a large 
standing Military Establishment, we are 
faced with the prospect of swollen ex- 
penditures for year after year. 

Mr. President, I do not know how long 
the economy of the United States can 
sustain these expenditures for the de- 
structive forces of war, even in the de- 
fense of our country. It may be for 2 
years, for 3, or for 5, or for 7. But I 
doubt that we can carry such expendi- 
tures indefinitely without shaking our 
fiscal system and inviting bankruptcy. 
Universal-military training offers us the 
one means of reducing the cost of de- 
fense without gravely impairing the effi- 
ciency of our defense. 

It will supply a large number of 
trained, physically fit men on a ready 
basis without compelling us to incur all 
the expenses of keeping them in uniform 
for lengthy periods. It provides the nec- 
essary reservoir of trained men without 
repeated calls to veterans who have al- 
ready given of their youth and vigor ina 
past armed conflict. 

There is one comparison which graph- 
ically illustrates the economic aspects of 
this issue. It costs the American tax- 
payer approximately $3,500 to maintain 
one man in the Regular service for a 
year. The yearly cost of maintaining a 
trained and ready reservist, including an 
annual refresher course, is $434. 

The significance of these figures can- 
not be too vigorously stressed. It is clear 
that we can maintain eight men in the 
Ready Reserve for the cost of maintain- 
ing one man in the Regular Establish- 
ment. Mr. President, those who ignore 
this single fact do so at the peril of 
national solvency. 
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I would not maintain that. universal 
military training will provide a complete 
answer to all of our fiscal problems and 
difficulties. I would not insist that it will 
enable us to make large-scale cuts in de- 
fense expenditures through the next few 
years, 

The huge appropriations we are re- 
quired to make for armaments today are 
the price of our short-sightedness in the 
period when we dismantled the most 
powerful fighting machine the world has 
ever seen before world peace was assured. 
We cannot hope for substantial relicf 
from the heavy burdens of defense 
spending until we have repaired the 
damage wrought to our defense system 
by the too-hasty demobilization that 
followed World War II. 

However, there can be little doubt that 
after a system of universal military 
training has been in operation for 2 or 3 
years we can with safety substantially 
reduce the cost of defending America. 
If we give UMT a chance to work, we 
may look forward to reductions in the 
annual defense budget, unless of course 
we are thrown into an all-out world con- 
flagration, an all-out war. 

I challenge those who oppose this pro- 
gram to point out any other sure and 
definite way to reduce the staggering 
military expenditures, which bear so 
heavily upon the American people, with- 
out weakening our means to defend our- 
selves. 

Mr. President, I would not like to be 
understood as advocating universal} mili- 
tary training merely because of the 
economies it will effect. I support the 
bill which has been introduced by nine 
members of the Committee on Armed 
Services because I believe it gives us 
the best, the fairest, and the most ef- 
fective assurance that we will be able 
to maintain our cherished institutions 
and freedoms from the dangers of Com- 
munist aggression. 

Some rather amazing arguments have 
been advanced against universal mili- 
tary training by sincere but misguided 
persons. Let us examine the validity of 
some of those arguments. The strong- 
est complaint is that such a system will 
militarize our youth and result in a 
military dictatorship. The first breath 
of fact destroys this oft-repeated charge. 

It has been but a few years since prac- 
tically all of the finest flower of our 
youth were in uniform. Through nearly 
5 years of war over 14,000,000 Americans 
wore the uniform of their country. 

Those young men are all around us 
today. They are are engaged in every 
walk of life. They constitute practically 
a whole generation—a generation of 
which every American is justly proud. 
Senators talk to these men every day. 
Some Members of the Senate wore the 
uniform of the United States on the 
battlefields of World War Il. Can we 
say that this generation—the men who 
served 3, 4, and 5 years in America’s 
Armed Forces—is a militaristic genera- 
tion? Can we say that this generation, 
which has borne the brunt of the most 
terrible battles in the world’s history is 
one that is likely to impose a military 
dictatorship upon this country? ‘These 
men felt only relief when they were per- 
mitted to return to the ways of civilian 
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life. No, Mr. President, our devotion 
to our institutions and civilian control 
of our Government, including the mili- 
tary, is safe in their hands. Who would 
seriously contend that our youth was 
militarized by World War II? 

Yet there are those who claim that 6 
months’ training, followed by a 2- or 3- 
week annual period of active duty, will 
militarize the country. Mr. President, I 
confess that I cannot see any logic in 
that argument. It is beyond my com- 
prehension to understand how 6 months 
of military training can militarize men 
who were completely unaffected by 5 
years of active military duty. 

As a matter of fact, universal mili- 
tary training, as provided for in the act 
of 1951, actually guards against any 
militarization of this country. The ini- 
tial 6 months of universal military train- 
ing is to be carried out under civilian 
control and direction. Yet there are 
those who pay lip service to selective 
service, under which all of a man’s mili- 
tary duty is performed under the direct 
control of officers of the Regular Mili- 
tary Establishment, who speciously op- 
pose universal military training under 
civilian direction. 

Any fair-minded thinker would recog- 
nize that a system of defense based upon 
a large standing army of professional 
soldiers poses a much greater threat of 
military dictatorship than a system of 
defense based on trained citizen soldiers 
who, though ready for mobilization, are a 
part of our civilian life for more than 11 
months of the year. 

Mr. President, it is obvious to me that 
universal military training ties the mili- 
tary machine it is necessary for our Na- 
tion to maintain to the main stream of 
our civilian life. It insures a civilian 
aspect for our Armed Forces. It requires 
the military to be daily conscious of the 
civilian point of view. It ismuch more in 
the American tradition than a plan that 
will demand the maintenance of large 
standing forces over extended periods of 
time. Mr. President, I do not hold the 
fears of some as to a military dictator- 
ship in America, but I unhesitatingly as- 
sert that universal military training is 
the one sure bulwark of the traditional 
American concept of civilian control over 
the military. 

Now let us examine some of the other 
arguments that have been advanced 
against universal military training, One 
which is heard all too frequently is that 
it will corrupt the morals of our youth. 

Frankly, it is difficult for me to be- 
lieve those who advance this argument 
have full faith in the moral fiber and 
integrity of America. If young men at 
the age of 18 cannot be trusted for 6 
months away from home under the most 
carefully controlled conditions, then our 
homes, our churchés, and our schools 
have failed. 

Personally, I reject this imputation. I 
believe that the youth of this country 
possess the moral fiber and the stern 
integrity of their forebears. I cannot 
believe that America has so deterio- 
rated; I do not believe that America has 
so failed morally or spiritually that it 
cannot permit its young men to spend 
6 months in military training under 
civilian control. 
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On the contrary, I believe that uni- 
versal military training will strengthen 
the moral fiber of our youth. I believe 
that it will give them a common bond, 
a sense of participation in the most basic 
duty owed by a citizen to his country— 
the obligation of defending its freedoms, 

Furthermore, Mr. President, let us re- 
member that we are not facing the ques- 
tion of whether our young men shall or 
shall not go into military service. In 
this tragic era only one question is posed. 
It is whether they will go into the Regu- 
lar Military Establishment for 24 months 
of service under regular military super- 
vision, or whether they will go into the 
universal military training corps for 6 
months service and serve under a civil- 
ian commission specifically empowered 
to protect the youth of our Nation, with, 
of course, an obligation of future service 
if called under selective service or if 
called to active duty as reservists, 

Mr. President, I can take no stock in 
the argument that universal military 
training will place this country in 
danger of a military dictatorship. 
Neither can I place any stock in the 
argument that it will impair the moral 
fiber of our youth. 

There is another argument advanced 
by the opponents of UMT which I be- 
lieve deserves some consideration from 
us at this point. It is the contention 
that universal military training will 
hamper the education of our youth. 

Some educators argue that any break 
in a man’s academic training—however 
short—might deflect him permanently 
from college. Personally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am of the opinion that there 
must be more to higher education than 
mere inertia. I doubt seriously whether 
those who truly desire the advantages 
of college will be deflected from their 
purpose by a mere 6 months of military 
training. That argument must be 
based upon the fallacious assumption 
that our youth go to school simply be- 
cause they have no place else to go. 

‘That may be true of some, but I do 
not believe it describes the vast major- 
ity of young Americans. The record of 
those who returned from World War II, 
who swelled the attendance at the uni- 
versities, colleges, and schools of all 
kinds and types in this Nation far be- 
yond anything we had theretofore ex- 
perienced upon the campuses of educa- 
tional institutions, refutes that argu- 
ment. If anything, service in the 
Armed Forces generated greater desire 
for broader knowledge and for learning. 
I do not believe that any other than a 
very minute fraction of American youth 
would be deterred from attending col- 
lege by having 6 months of military 
training. 

In today’s uncertain world when 
young men are disturbed about the in- 
terruption of their education by selec- 
tive service, when thousands of them 
have left the colleges to enlist in the 
branch of service of their choice, uni- 
versal military training will be a stabi- 
lizing influence which will help these 
young men to plan their lives. It will 
likewise assist the educators in the ad- 
justment of their schedule to the de- 
mands of the country for the Defense 
Establishment and the common defense. 
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Mr. President, every argument that has 
been advanced against universal mili- 
tary training applies with even greater 
force against our present system of se- 
lective service. Those who advance 
these arguments are either under the il- 
lusion that the threat to our national 
safety will soon evaporate and disap- 
pear or else they are opposed to any 
compulsion to serve our Nation, even in 
a time of great national danger. 

These, then, Mr. President, are some 
of the reasons why I and my fellow mem- 
bers of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee are today sponsoring this pro- 
posed legislation to implement the 
universal military training program. 
Our reasons for supporting universal 
military training can be summed up very 
simply, as follows: 

First, it is fair. It distributes equally 
the burdens of defending our country, 
and avoids the grossly unfair situation 
in which one man may have to fight 
two or even three wars, while another 
never hears the sound of a gun fired in 
anger. 

Second, it holds out the one and only 
hope of assuring the Nation an adequate 
defense without courting bankruptcy. It 
is true that an adequate defense will not 
be found on the bargain counter under 
any circumstances, but neither will it be 
found in a bankruptcy court. 

Third, in the complex world of the 
atomic age it is the surest and best hope 
of building strength while continuing 
the traditional American system of sub- 
ordinating our Military Establishment to 
civilian control. 

Fourth, it offers a strong yet flexible 
method of raising military manpower 
which can be adjusted to the changing 
needs of the uncertain world situation. 

Fifth, it will establish a regular pat- 
tern which will give the youth of our 
Nation some opportunity to plan their 
education and careers with some degree 
of certainty as to what part of their lives 
must be taken out for military service. 
At present, this planning can be only a 
guessing game. 

Sixth, in the event of all-out war it 
will avoid the oft-repeated tragedy of 
having American boys thrown into the 
inferno of battle without basic knowl- 
edge of how to use their weapons. In 
both of the last World Wars dire circum- 
stances at times required the employ- 
ment in battle of men who scarcely 
knew how to handle a rifle. 

I recall after the Battle of the Bulge 
that Senators read here on the floor let- 
ters about men who had had only 10 or 
12 weeks of training being thrown into 
the effort to stop the German break 
through our lines. For my part, Mr. 
President, I do not want to have the 
blood of a single American boy on my 
hands, because my vote or my effort had 
denied him an opportunity at least for 
basic training. 

Finally, Mr. President, our adoption 
of universal military training will serve 
notice on the mad masters of commu- 
nism that the United States is coldly 
determined to see this struggle through 
to the bitter end. It will be our pledge 
to freedom; the symbol of our deter- 
mination to maintazin ourselves against 
the forces of tyranny and aggression; it 
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will be proof of our will not to falter— 
never to surrender. 

Mr. President, I am convinced, deeply 
convinced, that this bill is essential, is 
vital to the security of our country. Dur- 
ing the next few weeks it will ride the 
seas of controversy, and we cannot blink 
the fact that those seas may be stormy. 

I ask only that each Senator study this 
measure with all the zeal, all the dili- 
gence, and all of the patriotism of which 
I know each Member of this body to be 
capable and I call upon each Senator to 
assist the committee in handling this 
bill by giving us the benefit of their 
thinking. Despite the ideas which they 
may have dealing with any phase of this 
very important subject, I am confident 
that when it comes to the final test, all 
my colleagues will render their honest 
judgment. I believe that their collec- 
tive judgment will point the way to the 
salvation and future protection of this 
Republic. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in the Recorp a statement on universal 
military training prepared by Donald R. 
Wilson, national commander: of the 
American Legion. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


A STATEMENT ON UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAIN- 
ING BY DONALD R. WILSON, NATIONAL ComM- 
MANDER, THE AMERICAN LEGION 


In the approaching implementation of 
universal military training the American 
Legion sees the culmination of 33 years of 
continuous effort to render an unselfish serv- 
ice to the American people. 

To accomplish this on an economical, 
democratic and efficient basis, we have pre- 
pared for the consideration of the Congress 
a new universal military training bill. 

Now that the American people and the 
Congress have approved universal military 
training by the enactment of Public Law 51 
in the first session of the Eighty-second 
Congress, there remains only the task of 
spelling out in statute form the best possible 
program of training. Members of the Con- 
gress will have before them during the new 
session no challenge which bears more 
heavily upon the future welfare and security 
of the American people and none carrying 
a clearer mandate from the people for in- 
dustrious and positive action. 

This problem has been studied exhaus- 
tively by various committees of the Congress 
since the days of George Washington, by the 
American Legion over a span of 33 years, by 
the Compton commission, by the present 
National Security Training Commission, and 
by countless other interested and objective 
sources. Advocates and opponents alike 
have had their day in court, not once but 
repeatedly year after year—and each expres- 
sion pro and con played its part in the evolu- 
tion of majority opinion favoring establish- 
ment of a permanent system of universal 
military training under civilian administra- 
tion and civilian control. Very little further 
study should be necessary. 

The legislation proposed by the American 
Legion seeks to give to the civilian-domi- 
nated National Security Training Commis- 
sion the power to attain three objectives vital 
to any universal military training program: 
First, to control the cost; second, to control 
the proportion of administrative personnel 
and instruction to trainees; and, third, to 
induce UMT graduates to enlist in the Na- 
tional Guard and the Active Organized Re- 
serve units of the civilian components. 

Without these powers the Commission 
could serve no purpose other than that of 


observation. With these powers the Com- 
mission could make the training program 
economical, properly disregard any top-heavy 
tables of organization heretofore followed by 
the professional services, prevent universal 
military training from being used as an ex- 
cuse for creating more high-ranking officers, 
and insure that UMT will serve to build up 
and maintain the strength of the National 
Guard and the Active Organized Reserve 
units. 

The American Legion believes that effec- 
tive civilian control must be the heart of 
any successful UMT program. 

To effect the translation of this conviction, 
which we know to be shared by the majority 
of the American people, into the universal 
military training law as it emerges from the 
Congress will be the paramount objective of 
the American Legion during the coming 
weeks. As national commander, I have 
urged the membership of each of the Ameri- 
can Legion’s 17,400 posts to insist upon this 
feature. We will endeavor by means of every 
available medium to apprize the individual 
Members of the Congress of the importance 
and necessity of providing proper civilian 
control of the program’s cost and adminis- 
tration. 

During this period of particular stress 
upon military strength, it is urgent that the 
American people find relief from the costly 
and dangerous habit of jockeying between 
peaks and valleys of preparedness. Uni- 
versal military training will fill precisely that 
need. By providing a broad base of trained 
civilian manpower, UMT will enable us to 
have for the first time a stable and pre- 
dictable level of military strength such as 
may be expanded or contracted with mini- 
mum impact upon the Nation’s economy and 
the citizens’ pursuits. 

We are aware that the UMT program will, 
of necessity, be modified from time to time 
as actual operating experience indicates the 
need for modification. Conditions will 
change and bring constructive adaptations. 
That is in the future and no concern of the 
moment. What is definite and certain in 
this year of 1952 is that the time for final 
implementation on the part of the Congress 
is now, and that nothing can be gained while 
all may be lost by delaying unduly the actual 
operation of a program of universal military 
training. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill I have just introduced be 
printed in full in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2441) was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc.— 
SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. That this act may be cited as 
the “National Security Training Corps Act.” 
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DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. When used in this act— 

(a) “Commission” means the National 
Security Training Commission. 

(b) “Corps” means the National Security 
Training Corps. 

(c) “Trainee” means a person actually in- 
ducted for training in the National Security 
Training Corps pursuant to the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended. 

(d) “Training agency” means any military 
department designated to conduct training. 


OATH FOR TRAINEES 


Sec. 3. After having been assigned to a 
training agency trainees will subscribe to 
the following oath or affirmation: 

“As a member of the National Security 
Training Corps, I do solemnly swear (or af- 
firm) that I will bear true faith and alle- 
giance to the United States of America and 
that I will obey the orders of the President 
of the United States of America and that I 
will obey the orders of the officers appointed 
over me. So help me God.” 

In case of affirmation the closing sentence 
of adjuration shall be omitted. 


STATUS OF CORPS AND TRAINEES 


Src. 4. The trainees shall be deemed mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces only as expressly 
provided in this act or in the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act, as amended. 


INDUCTION INTO CORPS 


Sec. 5. (a) Persons shall be inducted into 
the Corps as provided in the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act, as amended 
(50 U. S. C. App. 451): Provided, That per- 
sons liable for induction into the Corps may, 
within the limits of applicable quotas, volun- 
teer for induction into the Corps. 

(b) The Selective Service System shall ad- 
minister the process of inductions into the 
Corps in accordance with the provisions of 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, as amended. 

REGULATIONS: SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

Sec. 6. In accordance with the policies and 
standards established by the Commission 
pursuant to the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act, as amended, the Secretary 
of Defense shali prescribe, after approval by 
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Sec. 
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the Commission, rules and regulations not 
inconsistent with law, with respect to the 
conduct of training in the Corps. 


REGULATIONS: TRAINING AGENCIES 


Sec. 7. (a) The head of each training 
agency may prescribe rules and regulations 
not inconsistent with law or with rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense, with respect to the conduct of 
training in the respective training agencies. 

(b) The heads of the training agencies 
shall prescribe ratings of efficiency and other 
qualifications for trainees which shall, to 
the extent practicable, be uniform among 
the training agencies, and shall assure by 
appropriate regulation that trainees reCeive 
an appropriate rating upon completion of 
their training. A record of such rating shall 
be maintained by the training agency and 
later by the Armed Force to which a trainee 
is transferred upon completion of his train- 
ing in the corps: Provided, That when a 
trainee becomes a member of a unit of a 
Reserve component, a copy of such record 
shall be transmitted to the commanding of- 
ficer of such unit. 


BUDGET FOR THE CORPS 


Sec.8. (a) The Department of Defense 
shall prepare the proposed annual budget 
estimates for the corps and shall submit 
them to the Commission for its approval 
prior to the submission of such budget esti- 
mates to the Bureau of the Budget. It shall 
be the duty of the Commission to assure 
itself as to the adequacy and reasonableness 
of the annual budget estimates for the 
corps. 

(b) The proposed annual budget estimates 
for the administrative expenses of the Com- 
mission shall be prepared by it and sub- 
mitted by it directly to the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

(c) Subsection (k) (9) of section 1 of 
Public Law 51, of the Eighty-second Con- 


gress, is hereby amended by deleting the 


word “encountered” in the first sentence 
thereof and inserting the words “and the 
cost of training” immediately after the word 
“problems” in the same line. 


CERTIFICATES AND DISCHARGES 


Sec. 9. (a) Upon the satisfactory comple- 
tion of training, trainees shall be furnished 
with a certificate of training. 

(b) Upon the completion of the period of 
training, each trainee shall be transferred 
to a Reserve component pursuant to the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
as amended, unless discharged under con- 
ditions to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense with the approval of the Commis- 
sion. 

(c) The Secretary of Defense with the ap- 
proval of the Commission shall make pro- 
vision for the conditions under which the 
several types of discharges shall be execu- 
ted. Discharges shall be: Honorable, gen- 
eral, undesirable, bad-conduct, and dishon- 
orable. Trainees shall be given a dishon- 
orable or bad-conduct discharge only pur- 
suant to sentence of a court martial, 


MAINTENANCE BENEFITS 


Sec. 10. (a) Under such regulations as the 
Secretary of Defense may prescribe, the 
training agency shall furnish each trainee 
with— 

(1) necessary transportation, including 
transportation from his home to the place 
of induction and training and return, when 
not furnished by the Selective Service Sys- 
tem; 

(2) quarters and subsistence; 

(3) clothing and equipment; 

(4) hospitalization, medical, surgical, and 
dental care; and 

(5) other necessary supplies and services, 

(b) The training agency may, where appro- 
priate and under such regulations as the 
Secretary of Defense may prescribe, furnish 
monetary allowances to trainees in lieu of 
transportation, quarters, subsistence, cloth- 
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ing, or equipment, at rates not to exceed the 
rates provided for members of the Armed 
Forces in pay grade E-1. 


UNIFORMS 


Sec. 11. (a) The uniform for trainees shall 
be the uniform prescribed for enlisted men 
in the training agency to which trainees are 
assigned for training. The head of the 
training agency concerned shall prescribe the 
conditions under which trainees shall wear 
the uniform. The Secretary of Defense shall 
prescribe distinctive insignia to be worn by 
trainees, which insignia shall be the same for 
all members of the Corps, except that devices 
may be prescribed to denote different grade 
or rank. 

(b) Subject to regulations of the head of 
the training agency concerned, trainees may, 
upon satisfactory completion of training be 
authorized to retain personal issue clothing 
for use in subsequent performance of duty 
and training in a reserve status. Trainees 
discharged from the Corps may be authorized 
to retain underclothing and nondistinctive 
articles of outer clothing and may be fur- 
nished such civilian outer clothing as' may 
be necessary. 


CIVIL RELIEF 


Sec. 12. Trainees shall be entitled to the 
benefits of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act of 1940, as amended (50 U. S. C, 
501). The terms “persons in military serv- 
ice” and “period of military service” in sec- 
tion 101 of that act shall be deemed to in- 
clude trainees and periods of training. 


BURIAL 


Sec. 13. In case of the death of a trainee 
during his period of training, the cost of 
recovery of the body, preparation for burial, 
including a suitable casket, flag, transporta- 
tion (including escort) to the city or town 
designated by the deceased’s next of kin or 
proper authority, and transportation of per- 
sonal effects shall be paid by the training 
agency to which he was last assigned in the 
Same manner as prescribed by law or regula- 
tions in the case of a member of the Armed 
Forces. Trainees shall not, solely by reason 
of their period of training be eligible for 
burial in a national cemetery. The person 
incurring expenses for interment shall be en- 
titled to reimbursement for such expenses in 
the same manner as prescribed by regula- 
tions applicable to a member of an armed 
force. 

INDEMNITY BENEFITS 


Src. 14. (a) Section 2 of the Servicemen’s 
Indemnity Act of 1951 (Public Law 23, 
82d Cong.) is amended by inserting the 
words “persons inducted into the National 
Security Training Corps;” immediately fol- 
lowing the words “for 14 days or more;” and 
by inserting the words “or into the National 
Security Training Corps” immediately fol- 
lowing the words “induction into the Armed 
Forces” in the third proviso thereof. 

(b) Section 621 (a) of the National Service 
Life Insurance Act of 1940, as amended (38 
U. S. C. 801), is further amended by in- 
serting the words “other than a person in- 
ducted into the National Security Training 
Corps” immediately following the word “per- 
son” where first appearing therein. 


PAYMENT, UPON DEATH, OF ACCRUED COMPEN= 
SATION AND ALLOWANCES 


Sec. 15. The accrued or undisbursed com- 
pensation owing the trainee at time of his 
death, including any dependency allowance, 
shall be paid by the training agency to which 
he was last assigned in the same manner as 
prescribed by law or regulations in the case 
of a member of the Armed Forces. 


DISABILITY COMPENSATION 


Sec. 16. (a) Except as modified by this 
section, the provisions of the act entitled 
“Federal Employees’ Compensation Act,” ap- 
proved September 7, 1916, as amended (39 
Stat. 742; 6 U. S. C. 751), and as may be 
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hereafter amended, shall apply with respect 
to the disability or death of a trainee. Ex- 
cept as modified by this section, the said act 
shall also apply in respect to the disability 
of any person who, in response to an order to 
report for induction into the Corps and who, 
after reporting to a local draft board, but 
before being accepted and enrolled for active 
duty with the Corps, becomes disabled as a 
result of disease contracted, injury suffered, 
or aggravation of an existing disease or in- 
jury while en route from such draft board to 
a designated induction station. 

(b) The provisions of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, as amended, shall 
apply to a trainee only with respect to dis- 
ability from a personal injury incurred in 
line of duty, or from disease proximately 
caused by such duty, and with respect to 
death resulting from such injury or disease: 
Provided, That the death benefits payable 
under said act, other than funeral and burial 
expenses, shall be payable only Where death 
occurs subsequent to 120 days after the date 
of the trainee’s release from the Corps, 

(c) For the purpose of determining the 
compensation payable under this section, the 
total compensation received by a trainee in 
cash and in kind shall be deemed to be $150 
per month, which sum shall be applied in lieu 
of any monthly pay determined to be re- 
quired or authorized under section 6, 10, or 
12 of the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act, as amended. 

(ad) The periods of time within which no- 
tice of injury, claims for compensation, or 
any report or notice is required under the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, as 
amended, shall not begin to run in cases of 
disability until after release of the trainee 
from the Corps. The benefits provided under 
such act shall not accrue to the trainee until 
after such release. 

(e) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to hinder the prompt action author- 
ized by sections 26 and 27 of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act in any case in- 
volving the legal liability of a third party 
other than the United States, and the head 
of the training agency concerned shall co- 
operate fully with the Department of Labor 
in respect to the prompt investigation and 
prosecution of such cases. 

(f) In case of death the funeral and 
burial costs and other related expenses shall 
not be paid under the authority of section 
11 of the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act if such expenses may be defrayed under 
the authority of section 13 of this act. 

(g) All determinations as to line of duty 
shall be made by the training agency con- 
cerned, and review of all such determinations 
shall be made by the head of the training 
agency concerned, under applicable regula- 
tions of that agency. All such final deter- 
minations shall be conclusive upon the De- 
partment of Labor whether made before or 
after the filing of a claim. 


LIABILITY OF TRAINEE FOR LOSS OF OR DAMAGE 
TO GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 


Sec. 17. A trainee shall be pecuniarily liabie 
for the loss of or damage to Government 
property as a result of his fault or neglect, 
and the amount of liability as determined 
by the training agency may be collected by 
stoppage against the authorized compensa- 
tion not to exceed $15 in any one month, or 
by civil suit, or both. Where circumstances 
so warrant in his judgment, the head of the 
training agency concerned or his designee 
may remit any such liability in whole or in 
part. 

LIABILITY OF TRAINEE FOR EXPENSES INCIDENT 
TO ABSENCE WITHOUT LEAVE 

Sec. 18. (a) A trainee shall be pecuniarily 
liable for costs incident to his apprehension 
and return in the case of absence without 
leave or desertion, and the amount of lia- 
bility as determined by the training agency 
may be collected by stoppage against the 
authorized compensation not to exceed $156 
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in any one month. Where circumstances 
so warrant in his judgment, the head of the 
training agency concerned or his designee 
may remit any such liability in whole or in 
part. 

(ob) The head of the training agency con- 
cerned is authorized to pay such amounts 
as he may by regulation prescribe to civilian 
officers and ‘other persons as compensation 
for services, reimbursement of expenses, and 
rewards for the apprehension and return of 
a trainee in case of absence without leave or 
desertion. 


RECEIPT OF OTHER COMPENSATION 


Src. 19. Nothing contained in this title or 
any other act shall be construed as for- 
bidding the payment to trainees of compen- 
sation by any person, firm, or corporation 
during their period of training. 


REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


Sec. 20. Paragraph (3) of subsection (g) 
of section 9 of the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act, as amended, is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end 
of the first sentence thereof the words “or 
the National Security Training Corps.” 


CLAIMS 


Sec. 21. (a) Trainees— 

(1) shall be considered to be members “of 
the military or naval forces of the United 
States” within the meaning of section 2671, 
title 28, United States Code; 

(2) shall be considered to be “military 
personnel” within the meaning of section 1 
of the act of December 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 662, 
31 U. S. C. 223d), and section 1 of the act 
of July 3, 1943 (57 Stat. 372, 31 U. S. C. 223b), 
as amended. 

(b) The Secretary of the Army and the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of 
the Air Force and their designees are au- 
thorized to exercise with respect to claims 
of trainees for damages to or loss, destruc- 
tion, or abandonment of personal property 
occurring incident to their training, the re- 
spective powers conferred upon the Secre- 
tary of War and his designees by the act of 
May 29, 1945 (59 Stat. 225, 31 U. S. C. 222c), 
and the Secretary of the Navy or his desig- 
nees by section 2 of the act of December 28, 
1945 (59 Stat. 662, 31 U. S. C. 222e). 


LIMITATION OF BENEFITS 


Sec. 22. Except as otherwise specifically 
provided trainees shall not, solely by reason 
of their membership in the corps, be entitled 
to any rights, privileges, gratuities, or bene- 
fits provided by law or regulations for per- 
sonnel or former personnel of the Armed 
Forces. 

MORAL WELFARE OF TRAINEES 


Sec. 23. (a) The provisions of title 18, sec- 
tion 1384, of the United States Code shall 
be applicable within and around any area, 
place, camp, post, or station where training 
in the corps is being given. The head of each 
training agency is authorized to exercise the 
same powers with respect to the efficiency, 
health, and welfare of the trainees as he is 
now authorized to exercise with regard to 
his respective armed force. 

(b) It shall be unlawful knowingly to per- 
mit members of the corps to enter houses of 
ill fame, brothels, bawdy houses, and other 
like facilities which the head of the appro- 
priate training agency shall declare in gen- 
eral orders or bulletins to be off limits for 
trainees. Any person, corporation, partner- 
ship, or association violating any of the pro- 
visions of this subsection shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conpic- 
tion shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $1,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than 12 months, or both. 

(c) Section 6 of Public Law 51, Eighty- 
second Congress, is amended by inserting 
after the words “Armed Forces or,” where 
first appearing therein, the phrase “, with 
the approval of the Naticnal Security Train- 
ing Commission,”, 
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(a) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as conferring upon the personnel of 
the training agencies any authority to make 
criminal investigations, searches, seizures, or 
arrests of civilians charged with violations 
of this section. 


TRAINING AGENCIES AND PERSONNEL 


Sec. 24. (a) Training agencies shall have 
direct responsibility for all training opera- 
tions and may utilize, with their consent, 
the services of other agencies with or without 
reimbursement, including non-Federal agen- 
cies and institutions, in the conduct thereof. 

(b) Military and civilian personnel of the 
military departments detailed for duty with 
the corps or the commission are authorized 
in addition to and in excess of the strengths 
otherwise prescribed for such establishment. 


TRAINEES EXCLUDED FROM COVERAGE UNDER 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Src. 25. (a) Section 210 (a) (7) (C) of the 
Social Security Act (42 U. S. C., Supp. IV, 
sec. 410) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new clause: 

“(xiv) by an individual as a trainee in the 
National Security Training Corps.” 

(b) Section 1426 (b) (7) (C) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code (26 U. S. C., Supp. IV, 
sec. 1426) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new clause: 

“(xiv) by an individual as a trainee in the 
National Security Training Corps.” 


FORBIDDING BOUNTIES, SUBSTITUTES, OR 
PURCHASE OF RELEASE 


Sec. 26. Section 8 of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act, as amended, 
is further amended by inserting the words 
“or into the National Security Training 
Corps” immediately following the words 
“United States” wherever appearing therein; 
by inserting the words “or training’ imme- 
diately following the words “training and 
service” wherever appearing therein; and by 
inserting the words “or the National Secu- 
rity Training Corps” immediately following 
the words “such forces” wherever appearing 
therein. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 27. Section 12 of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act, as amended, 
is further amended by inserting the words 
“or in the National Security Training Corps” 
immediately following the words “Armed 
Forces” wherever appearing therein. 


LEAVE 


Sec. 28. Under rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated by the heads of the appropriate 
training agencies, trainees may be granted 
leaves of absence during their period of 
training without loss of compensation or 
allowances to which otherwise entitled. No 
trainee shall be entitled to any payment 
upon discharge or termination of training in 
lieu of leave. 


MISSING PERSONS ACT 


Sec. 29. A trainee shall be considered to 
be a “person” within the meaning of sec- 
tion 1 (a) of the act of March 7, 1942 (56 
Stat. 143, 50 U. S. C. 1001), as amended. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


Sec. 30. The provisions of section 6 (j) of 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, as amended, shall apply to persons li- 
able for induction into the Corps: Provided, 
That if the objector is found to be consci- 
entiously opposed to participation in non- 
combatant training in the Corps, the civilian 
work which he shall be required to perform, 
in lieu of induction into the Corps, shall be 
for a period equal to the period of training 
in the Corps. 


EFFECT OF PREVIOUS FELONY 


Sec. 31. No person who, prior to the time 
of his call for induction into the Corps, shall 
have keen convicted of a felony shall be 
inducted into the Corps. 
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EFFECT OF DISHONORABLE, BAD-CONDUCT, OR 
UNDESIRABLE DISCHARGE 


Sec. 32. The execution of a dishonorable, 
bad-conduct, or undesirable discharge from 
the Corps shall forfeit any right to credit 
by the trainee for time served in training, 
and shall not prevent the trainee from being 
inducted into the Armed Forces for train- 
ing and service, or, except where the award 
of such discharge is the direct result of con- 
viction for a felony, shall not prevent the 
trainee from being reinducted into the Corps 
for ali or part of the training prescribed for 
the Corps. 


EXTENSION OF TRAINING PERIOD 


Sec. 33. Under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of Defense, the period of train- 
ing may be extended by the training agency 
beyond 6 months— 

(1) with the consent of the trainee, or 
his next of kin if he is incompetent, for the 
purpose of furnishing hospitalization, medi- 
cal, dental, or surgical care: Provided, That 
the trainee shall be transferred to the juris- 
diction of the Department of Labor, for the 
Purposes of section 16 of this act, at the 
earliest time consistent with the health and 
well-being of the trainee, as the head of 
the training agency concerned shall deter- 
mine. 

(2) for the purpose of requiring a trainee 
to make good any time lost from training, 
including time lost due to leave granted him, 
or his own wrongful act or neglect, time lost 
in desertion or absence without leave and 
time lost by the trainee due to restraint 
prior to a trial resulting in conviction or 
confinement imposed as a result of a sen- 
tence by a court-martial or a civil court. 


INSPECTION BY COMMISSION 


Sec. 34. In order effectively to discharge 
its responsibility for exercising general sup- 
ervision over the training of the corps, to 
analyze and report upon the cost and the 
personnel of the training agencies, and to 
assure compliance with such policies and 
standards as it shall establish, as provided 
in section 4 (k) (5) of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, as amended, the 
Commission shall establish a system of train- 
ing inspection. The Commission, or its 
designated agents, is hereby authorized to 
make thorough inspections at any time, 
upon the initiative of the Commission, at or 
near all camps, stations, or vessels where 
members of the corps are in training. The 
Commission, or its designated agents, is fur- 
ther authorized to have full access to all 
records and statistics maintained by the 
training agencies and the Department of 
Defense in connection with the corps. No 
training agency shall deny to any person 
being trained direct access to any member 
of such inspection system. 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 35 (a) Subsection 4 (k) of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, is further amended by striking 
out the word “judically” in paragraph (3) 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the 
word “judicially”. 

(b) Subsection 17 (b) of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, is 
amended by striking out the words “desig- 
nated by the Commission”. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR AND PRINCIPAL STAFF 
ASSISTANTS 


Sec. 36. (a) The Commission shall have 
an executive director who shall be the prin- 
cipal executive officer thereof. The execu- 
tive director shall be appointed from civilian 
life by the Commission. No member of the 
Commission shall be eligible to serve as 
executive director. The executive director 
shall supervise the employees of the Com- 
mission and shall perform such other duties 
in connection with executing the functions 
of the Commission as the Commission may 
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direct. For this purpose any power, func- 
tion, or duty of the Commission may, at the 
direction of the Commission, be exercised 
or performed by the executive director. 

(b) The President, to the extent he deems 
it necessary, is authorized to place not to 
exceed four positions of the National Security 
Training Commission in grades above GS-15 
of the general schedule of the Classification 
Act of 1949 in accordance with the pro- 
cedures and standards of that act. Such 
positions shall be additional to the number 
authorized by section 505 of that act. 


VOLUNTARY SERVICE IN GUARD AND RESERVE 
COMPONENTS 


Sec. 37. Public Law 51, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, is amended by inserting, immediately 
after section 7 thereof, a new section, same 
to be known as section 8, and to read as 
follows: 


VOLUNTARY SERVICE IN GUARD AND RESERVE 
COMPONENTS 


“Sec. 8. (a) Section 4 (d) of the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 604), as 
amended, is hereby further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“*(4) Inductees inducted for training and 
service in the armed services or trainees in- 
ducted into the National Security Training 
Corps for military training, who volunteer 
for, are accepted into and satisfactorily com- 
plete their term of enlistment in organized 
units of the Army National Guard and Air 
National Guard and other reserve compon- 
ents requiring comparable training and serv- 
ice will be released from further service and 
training under the conditions provided in 
paragraph 3 of subsection d of section 4 of 
this Selective Service Act, the conditions 
provided in subparagraph C of paragraph 2 
of subsection K of section 4 hereof, herewith 
enacted.’ 

“(b) Paragraph 2 of subsection K of 
paragraph 4 of the Selective Service Act of 
1948 (62 Stat. 604), as amended, is hereby 
further amended by adding immediately after 
subparagraph B of said paragraph 2 a new 
subparagraph as follows: 

“‘C. Any trainee may, after completion of 
the six months’ training prescribed by this 
Selective Service Act, volunteer for and ac- 
cept service in the Army National Guard, 
Air National Guard, or other reserve com- 
ponent requiring comparable training and 
service and upon satisfactory completion of 
3 years service, the trainee shall be released 
from further training and service unless re- 
inducted into the Armed Forces under the 
Selective Service System after enactment of 
a law by Congress specifically authorizing 
such reinduction and in the event thereof 
the inductee shall be reinducted in the grade 
held on release from the guard or reserve 
component.’” 


TITLE II—CopE oF CONDUCT 
SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 201. This title shall be known as “The 
Code of Conduct of the National Security 
Training Corps.” 


APPLICABILITY OF UNIFORM CODE OF MILITARY 
JUSTICE 

Sec. 202. (a) All persons actually inducted 
into the National Security Training Corps 
are subject to the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice (50 U. S. C. 55) and regulations is- 
sued pursuant thereto the same as enlisted 
persons in the Armed Forces to which the 
trainees are assigned, except that general 
courts-martial shall have jurisdiction to try 
trainees for the following offenses against 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice only 
with the written consent of the trainee 
after he has consulted his parents or legal 
guardian: murder, voluntary manslaughter, 
rape, robbery, maiming, arson, or aggravated 
assault; and attempts, solicitations, and con- 
spiracies to commit such offenses. 
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(b) Composition of court. The request 
concerning the composition of the court 
which an accused trainee is authorized to 
make pursuant to article 25 (c) of the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice shall be 
deemed satisfied if one-third of the court 
is made up of enlisted men selected in ac- 
cordance with that article. 


CONSIDERATION FOR YOUTH AND INEXPERIENCE 
OF TRAINEES 


Sec. 203. Commanding officers, courts-mar- 
tial, and reviewing authorities shall give full 
regard to the youth and inexperience of any 
trainee in awarding him punishment or in 
approving or affirming such punishment. 
JURISDICTION OF UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS 

Sec. 204. The several district courts of the 
United States, its Territories, and possessions 
shall have jurisdiction to try and punish 
trainees for the offenses denounced by the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice. The pro- 
cedure in and before these courts in cases 
under authority of this section, including 
pretrial and appellate procedure, shall be 
controlled by the procedural provisions of 
title 18, United States Code, and other laws 
and rules of procedure otherwise applicable 
to those courts. 

(b) Permissible punishments: The pun- 
ishment which may be imposed upon con- 
viction of any offense under subsection (a) 
of this section shall not exceed the limits 
of punishment for that offense which the 
President has now prescribed or may here- 
after prescribe, under authority of article 
56 of the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 
However, forfeiture of pay, detention of pay, 
or dishonorable or bad-conduct discharge 
shall not be adjudged, but a fine may be 
adjudged in any case. If an offense punish- 
able under this subsection also constitutes 
an offense under any other applicable law 
of the United States, the punishment which 
may be imposed shall not exceed the limits 
prescribed by such law if those limits are 
lower than the limits prescribed by the Presi- 
dent under authority of the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice. 

(c) Where trainee refuses trial by general 
court-martial: Whenever the officer exer- 
cising general court-martial jurisdiction over 
the command to which a trainee is assigned 
determines that a trainee should be tried by 
general court-martial for one or more of the 
offenses against the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice specified in section 202 (a) of 
this title and the trainee does not, after con- 
sultation with his parents or legal guardian, 
consent in writing to being tried by such 
a court-martial for such offense or offenses, 
the officer shall report the facts and circum- 
stances concerning the offense to the United 
States Attorney for the district in which the 
offense was committed. 

ADMINISTRATIVE DISCHARGES 

Sec. 205. When a trainee is convicted by 
a civil court of any offense involving moral 
turpitude, he may be given a general or un- 
desirable discharge, as appropriate. 

EXPLANATIONS OF CODE TO TRAINEES 

Sec. 206. This title and those articles 
enumerated in article 137 of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice shall be carefully 
explained to every trainee at the time of his 
induction or within 6 days thereafter. The 
complete text of this title and of the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice shall be made 
available to any trainee, upon his request, 
for his personal examination. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield for a ques- 
tion or two? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I waited until the Sena- 
tor finished his speech before asking him 
to answer some questions, because, in 
my opinion, it will prove to be such a 
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patriotic speech, such an historic speech, 
of such great use to the Members of the 
Senate in considering this issue, that I 
wanted to see it printed in the Recorp 
without interruption. But I do have a 
few questions I should like to ask the 
Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator will 
permit me, I should like to thank him for 
his very generous observation. 

Mr. MORSE. I commend the Senator 
from Georgia for what I think is a very 
objective and highly intelligent discus- 
sion of one of the most controversial 
questions before the American people 
today. In my view the principal reason 
for its being controversial is that so many 
people are facing it emotionally rather 
than with the objectivity which has char- 
acterized the very logical analysis pre- 
sented by the very distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia. 

In the course of his remarks, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia commented upon one 
of the arguments used against the uni- 
versal military training bill, namely, the 
argument that it would militarize Amer- 
ica. I am sure the Senator has received 
a great deal of mail, as I have, to the 
effect that this is merely a step toward 
Germanizing the United States in terms 
of the old Bismarck military-service pro- 
gram, 

Does the Senator from Georgia agree 
with me that the proponents of that 
argument overlook the fact that there is 
a great difference in the form of govern- 
ment of the United States, on the one 
hand, and the dictatorial, militaristic 
countries on the other? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course the Senator 
from Oregon is correct. The argument 
advanced by drawing comparisons over- 
looks completely the fact that the other 
nations had practically absolute dicta- 
torships under which the only way to vote 
was “ja” to any proposal by the man at 
the head of the government; whereas in 
this country we have elections which are 
fixed by law and representatives of a free 
people directing the government. 

Mr.MORSE. In other words, does the 
Senator from Georgia agree with me that 
there is no cause-to-effect relationship 
whatever in that argument, in that the 
European countries, as the Senator has 
so clearly pointed out, were dictatorships 
in advance of ever adopting a universal- 
military-training service? The universal 
military training was not the cause of the 
dictatorship: There was a dictatorship, 
and the universal military training pro- 
gram followed, with no relation what- 
ever to the establishment of the dictator- 
ship. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Total power had been 
vested in one man before there was ever 
any all-out militarization, in both cases. 

Mr. MORSE. Considering for a mo- 
ment the difference between these two 
types or forms of government, does the 
Senator from Georgia not agree with me 
that the proponents of this bill should 
emphasize that there is nothing about it 
which will to the slightest extent change 
the checks and the balances of our 
civilian form of government over the 
military? 

Mr. RUSSELL. If it were compared 
to a large militar establishment of 
regular personnel and troops, over a long 
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period of years, even under our form of 
government, it would bolster the con- 
cept of civilian control. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senato: from Geor- 
gia is particularly well qualified to dis- 
cuss the matter of the operation of our 
system of civilian checks over the mili- 
tary, because he is serving in a very dis- 
tinguished manner as chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. On 
the basis of that experience—and it has 
been a source of great pride to me that 
I have had the privilege of serving with 
him on that committee—does not the 
Senator from Georgia agree with me 
that our civilian checks over the mili- 
tary are very effective? Has he not sat 
in the committee and observed time and 
time again the elected representatives of 
the free people, including himself as an 
active participant, putting the military 
on the carpet, so to speak, and check- 
ing activities which they could not 
justify on the basis of fact? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senate commit- 
tee, of which the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon is an able member, en- 
deavors to keep in closest contact with 
all the operations of the Military Estab- 
lishment; and I can assure those who 
are not members of the committee that 
the members thereof, and notably the 
Senator from Oregon, do not hesitate 
to disagree vigorously with the military 
leaders on many occasions. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s kind remarks, but what I wanted 
to focus attention upon in this colloquy 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia is the point, which I believe 
needs to be emphasized, that the adop- 
tion of a program such as this will be 
by way of a representative form of gov- 
ernment maintaining its checks over the 
military, after the enactment of the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Therye can be no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not also true that 
the number of men who would be 
brought into the military service in car- 
rying out the provisions of this bill, if 
enacted, would still be fewer than we 
would have in the service if we had to 
maintain the kind .of large standing 
Army which it looks as though in the 
next few years, in the absence of a uni- 
versal military training bill, we shall 
have to maintain by way of a selective- 
service act? 

Mr. RUSSELL. After the law,has had 
a chance to operate, there is no question 
in my mind that we would have fewer 
men in the standing professional estab- 
lishment than are necessary at the pres- 
ent time—short, of course, of all-out war. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question or two in regard to 
the subject of need. He brought it out 
clearly in his speech, but I think it needs 
to be buttressed with some reinforce- 
ment on the floor of the Senate. Was it 
not the experience of the Senator from 
Georgia, as it was the experience of the 
junior Senator from Oregon, that short- 
ly after the outbreak of the Korean war 
we, as Senators, received communica- 
tions from parents protesting the fact 
that some young Americans had been 
thrown into the front lines of the attack 
in Korea, with very, very few weeks of 
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training prior to finding themselves in 
the battle for Seoul. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is a complaint 
which has arisen in every war which has 
been fought in my lifetime. In World 
War I there were a number of very tragic 
incidents involving men who were sent 
into battle with scarcely any training. 

In World War II, cases arose when it 
was necessary to throw into the conflict 
in order to meet strong attacks of the 
enemy men who scarcely knew how to 
use “a rifle. The same thing has hap- 
pened in the conflict which is now raging 
in Korea. I know of no sure way to cor- 
rect that situation other than by a sys- 
tem which will give at least basic training 
to the youth of our land. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Georgia share my view—and I make the 
point respectfuliy, because I do not ques- 
tion at all the sincerity of the opponents 
of the bill—that a great many of the op- 
ponents of universal! military training are 
not to be found among the young men 
who in case of an all-out war would be 
thrown into the front line of action, ill- 
prepared in the absence of basic train- 
ing? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, many of 
the opponents of the bill are too far 
advanced in years to come within that 
category. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to ques- 
tion the Senator from Georgia further 
on the matter of need. Does he see a 
direct relationship between the need for 
this kind of a military training program 
and the eivilian defense needs of the 
country in case of an all-out war with 
Russia? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is a clear and 
direct relationship between this pro- 
gram and the needs of any defense pro- 
gram, and if another war must come on 
an all-out scale, which God forbid, we 
would be confronted with entirely new 
problems. We do not know but that 
large suicide squads of paratroopers will 
be dropped around our most strategic 
operations and our industrial sections 
which furnish the sinews of war. There 
may be all kinds of subversive activities 
on a large scale in our own country and 
perhaps in some of our sister republics. 
In the event of a third world war, be- 
cause of the new and terrible weapons 
for waging war which have been de- 
veloped, we-will face a situation which 
has been unknown in the wars of the 
past when we have fought far away from 
our shores. We shall need training to 
a very high degree on the part of large 
numbers of our citizens. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
a few more questions, but I am willing 
that the Senator from Minnesota may 
proceed. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, under uni- 
versal military training I recognize that 
there would be trained a great many of 
our youth, who would then return to 
their respective communities, but we 
would have a citizenry trained to cope 
with a catastrophe such as might result 
from an atomic bomb dropped on New 
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York, on Minneapolis, or on St. Paul. 
One bomb could devastate a very large 
part of such a city, and the whole area 
would be paralyzed. If one bomb were 
dropped in the area between Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, such as in the Minnesota 
transfer, which is a railroad transfer 
center, it would paralyze all rail trans- 
portation west of Chicago. For that 
reason, if we are properly to protect our- 
selves, we must have a citizenry in every 
community that will know how to receive 
a military command and how to mobilize 
themselves in such an emergency. In my 
humble opinion, we cannot have training 
of great numbers except through univer- 
sal military training. 

When I was in Minnesota in the fall 
months I met a great number of delega- 
tions of mothers who were bewildered 
about the question of universal military 
training. In all my discussions with 
them I tried to explain that we would 
establish universal military training in 
the American way, not according to the 
old Prussian or the so-called foreign 
method of military training, and that it 
would give assurance to every com- 
munity that there would be available a 
trained personnel that could receive and 
properly interpret military commands, 
aid in reestablishing communication lines 
and railway transportation, and recon- 
struct bridges so as to permit travel by 
truck and automobile. I further ex- 
plained that without such training, one 
bomb strategically dropped on Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Minneapolis, or amy other 
great city, could paralyze a vast area of 
the country and lay it open to the so- 
called paratrooper type of warfare that 
would follow in the wake of an atomic 
attack. 

Mr. President, I have followed the 
statement of the distinguished chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee [Mr. 
RUSSELL]. I know his strong religious 
convictions and I know he has listened 
to parents and the clergy in their op- 
position to universal military training. 
He knows the expense involved, because 
he also serves on the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and no man has been more 
careful in his scrutiny of appropriations 
than has been the Senator from Georgia. 
For that reason I followed every word 
of his statement on the subject. It was 
reassuring to me to know how thoroughly 
the committee has gone into the over-all 
question of universal military training 
so as to safeguard the welfare of our 
youth if such training shall be put into 
effect. 

Notwithstanding the opposition by 
parents and clergy and other interested 
groups who feel that we are departing 
from the American way in adopting uni- 
versal military training, I believe we owe 
a duty to future generations in endeavor- 
ing to safeguard communities against 
paratrooper attacks following the bomb- 
ing of any of our great metropolitan cen- 
ters. If we adopt universal military 
training, Mr. President, I believe that we 
shall not only economize in our military 
strength for the future, but we shall safe- 
guard the youth himself, if and when 
he is faced with military and combat 
duty, by enabling him to be prepared to 
meet the enemy and to safeguard his 
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own well-being under extreme battle 
conditions. 

So, Mr. President, I thank both the 
Senator from Oregon and the Senator 
from Georgia for yielding to me in order 
that I might comment on this very im- 
portant and vital question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the personal reference made by 
the Senator from Minnesota. I hope I 
am deserving of it. I believe the Sena- 
tor has made a notable contribution to 
the discussion in his presentation of his 
reasons for favoring universal military 
training. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I desire to join the Sen- 
ator from Georgia in expressing my ap- 
preciation of the contribution made by 
the Senator from Minnesota. It is very 
encouraging to find a man with the be- 
liefs of the Senator from Minnesota sup- 
porting us in the stand we are taking 
on universal military training. 

I am sure the Senator from Georgia 
knows that we are receiving a great deal 
of opposition and criticism for our posi- 
tion from various church groups at the 
present time. If his mail is anything like 
mine, I know that to be true. I had al- 
ways thought I was a pretty good Chris- 
tian; I have always been an active 
churchman, but I judge from some of 
my mail that some people must think I 
am a heathen because I have expressed 
approval of a universal military program 
and am one of the sponsors of the bill 
providing for such a program. 

I wanted to make that comment before 
asking my next question. 

If I may be permitted a further com- 
ment before asking an additional ques- 
tion, I wish to say that as a Christian I 
know of nothing in either of the Testa- 
ments of the Bible that lays down a re- 
ligious doctrine which indicates that we 
would be serving high moral principles 
or a code of Christian ethics if we per- 
mitted ourselves to become so weak as a 
Nation as to become the easy prey of an 
atheistic power that apparently places 
no value whatsoever on human life. As 
a Christian, it is my belief that it is my 
duty as a Member of the United States 
Senate to support such measures as I 
think are necessary to keep the security 
of my country sufficiently strong so that 
it runs no great danger of being over- 
ridden by such an atheistic power. 

That leads me to the next question I 
wish to ask. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator will 
indulge me at this point, I can conceive 
of no higher moral duty on the part of 
any person than to do everything within 
his power to oppose the godless forces of 
communism. They seek to subvert 
human dignity and individual liberty 
wherever it exists throughout the world. 
Communism is a world-wide conspiracy 
to that effect. I can conceive of no 
higher duty or no higher response to 
ethics than to oppose this evil force with 
every means at our command. 

Mr. MORSE. I share the views of the 
Senator. Recurring to the question of 
civilian defense, does the Senator from 
Georgia agree with me that apparently 
some of the opponents of an adequate 
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UMT bill, not all of them, but some, are 
skeptical and doubtful about the real 
need for strengthening the defenses of 
the United States, because they find it 
so difficult to believe that we are con- 
fronted with a potential enemy such as 
the Nation faces at the present time? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have just expressed 
my views.on that point. Every argument 
that is made against UMT applies with 
greater force against the Selective Serv- 
ice System, which is now in operation. 
So the deduction can be drawn ‘that 
those who are opposed to UMT are in- 
dulging in the illusion that no danger 
confronts America. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Georgia think it would be fair for the 
junior Senator from Oregon to state this 
aspect of the problem in this way, that if 
all the people were aware of the informa- 
tion in regard to America’s military 
posture and the security problems which 
confront us today on a global, interna- 
tional basis, as those of us, for example, 
on the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate are aware of those problems, it 
would have a very great effect on public 
opinion in regard to the need for a uni- 
versal military training program? 

Mr.RUSSELL. I think unquestionably 
it would, but I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon that, in 
my judgment, the majority of people of 
the United States wholeheartedly favor 
a program of universal military training, 
There is, of course, considerable oppo- 
sition. Some men of the cloth have been 
deceived into making rather fantastic 
arguments against it, but there is no 
question in my mind that if the facts 
were before the American people and 
were understood by them, practically all 
of them would favor this important key- 
stone in a defense system which our 
economy can support over long years 
of tension. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
statement the Senator from Georgia has 
just made is the conclusion I was seek- 
ing to lead up to in the question I put to 
him, that if the people knew the facts, 
even if the opponents of UMT knew all 
the facts which it is our privilege, as 
members of the Committee on Armed 
Services, to know, but not our freedom 
to declare to the American people be- 
cause of security reasons, a great deal 
of opposition to the UMT would vanish 
into thin air, and present opponents 
would soon be our allies in trying to have 
adopted a program which would make 
it possible for us to accomplish the ends 
which are sought within the kind of an 
economic framework which the Senator 
from Georgia has discussed. 

This leads me to ask the Senator a 
question on the matter of the economy 
of the UMT. I know of no evidence 
which indicates that we will be able to 
suspend within 10 years the present very 
heavy armament and military pro- 
gram, but does not the Senator from 
Georgia agree that, if we should con- 
tinue for the next decade the high mili- 
tary costs we are bound to incur under 
the operation of a selective service sys- 
tem, we would run the danger of being 
so much in the red at the end of 10 years, 
with the deficit spending which most 
likely would occur, there would be a real 
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question whether we could maintain a 
private-property economy? Is not that 
a much greater potential danger to the 
continuation of our political freedom 
than the adoption of a universal military 
training program? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I can 
conceive of nothing more important to 
the future of the American people than 
exerting every effort, utilizing every 
means at our command, to devise a de- 
fense system which is adequate and 
which can be sustained by the free- 
enterprise system. 

We might as well frankly admit that if 
we continue deficit spending, even for 
the all-important national defense, it will 
lead to unbridled inflation and the even- 
tual destruction of the American system 
as we have known it, the system which 
has enabled us, over a relatively short 
period in the life of mankind, to make 
this the most powerful nation on which 
the sun ever shown. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say, by way of 
introducing my next question to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, that for 21 years I 
taught in the classrooms of America 
young men between the ages of 18 and 
20, and I am very glad to stand here to- 
day and testify that I have much more 
confidence in their strength of character 
and their ability to withstand the so- 
called temptations of life than appar- 
ently is the case with many of the op- 
ponents of the UMT. In fact, I am al- 
ways somewhat at a loss to be able to 
understand the psychological pattern 
which motivates the critics of UMT on 
grounds of morality. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator will in- 
dulge me at that point, I have often won- 
dered how that argument appeals to the 
tens of thousands of young men of 18 
years of age who were drafted into the 
service in World War II. They are of 
the same age as those it is proposed to 
take into a civilian system of universal 
military training. They were taken into 
the Army and sent off to war; and I am 
wondering how they feel about the sug- 
gestion that they were unable to conduct 
themselves as men when they were called 
into their country’s service. 

Mr. MORSE. In my opinion there we 
find an unanswerable rebuttal to the ar- 
gument that military service in the 
United States is disastrous to the morals 
of young men. The young men called 
into service in World War II have come 
back and are among us in our commu- 
nities, are raising their families with us, 
are participating with us in the civilian 
life of the country as good and valuable 
citizens. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And in but a few 
years they will assume the responsibili- 
ties of those of us who sit in this Cham- 
ber today. 

Mr. MORSE. That is true. The 
question I desire to ask the Senator 
from Georgia is this: On the basis of 
the evidence, and I believe on the basis 
of an exhibit that was submitted to our 
committee the last time we had the 
question of UMT before us—and I am 
speaking now from recollection—is it 
not the Senator’s understanding, as it 
is mine, that a majority of the young 
men in the United States, after they 
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have reached the age of 18, have left 
home anyway, and the argument that 
under the UMT they will be taken away 
from under the protecting wing of a 
home does not factually stand up? 

Mr. RUSSELL. If they have not left 
home, they are at least such free agents 
that they are exposed to all the tempta- 
tions which entice mankind everywhere. 
Young men of 18 who are now living 
at home are exposed to temptations 
which could not reach them if they were 
in a universal military training program. 

Mr. MORSE. As the Senator says, if 
they have been given the proper train- 
ing in character, by the time they are 
18 they will be able to take care of them- 
selves. If they have not been given 
such training, let me say to the mothers 
and fathers who are pressing me with 
this argument that it is about time they 
got away from homes where such train- 
ing is not given, so that they will be 
able to stand on their own two feet. I 
believe that a boy from such a home 
needs the kind of supervised training in 
the field of character building and mo- 
rality which a properly conducted uni- 
versal military training program can 
give him. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I sincerely thank the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon for 
his contribution to this discussion. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I suggest to the 
Senator from Georgia that there is an- 
other feature of universal military train- 


ing which, in my opinion, has not been 
brought out to as great an extent as 
have some of the other matters under 
discussion between the Senator frorn 
Georgia and the Senator from Oregon. 

I have heard some criticism with re- 
spect to the cost of universal military 


training. I wonder if the Senator does 
not feel, as I do, that from the stand- 
point of the health of the young men of 
America, in the long run we shall find 
that we shall save money. Perhaps we 
shall save even the full cost of universal 
military training. Many young men, 
when they are taken into the service, 
are suffering because of neglect of their 
health. They have never been to the 
dentist or the doctor. When they leave 
the service, their health is very much 
improved. From the standpoint of the 
future strength of the country, it seems 
to me that even that factor alone might 
well repay almost the entire cost of uni- 
versal military training. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution. That question has 
not keen touched upon. I think that is 
one c_ the benefits which will undoubt- 
edly flow from the adoption of this pro- 
gram, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. During the final 
remarks of the Senator from Oregon, he 
indicated-—and I think rightly so—that 
our defense must be built within our free- 
enterprise economic system, because if 
we lose that, our defense will become a 
hollow shell. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. We can be destroyed 
internally, as well as by external aggres- 
sion. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I know that the 
Senator, as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, has in mind 
that we must make our defense within 
our economic system, and that deficit 
spending can destroy what we are pre- 
paring to defend. 

Mr.RUSSELL. There can be no ques- 
tion about that. I endeavored to touch 
upon that question in the course of my 
statement. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I know the Senator 
did; and he brought it out in reply to 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
Nuson], 


HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1976) to provide for home 
rule in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I de- 
sire briefly to address myself to the 
pending measure, Senate bill 1976. 

At this crucial period in national and 
world affairs, when our citizens are being 
urged to take a more active and thought- 
ful interest in government, it would 
seem most appropriate that residents of 
the District of Columbia, the seat of the 
Nation’s affairs, be given an opportunity 
at least to control their own local gov- 
ernmental activities. 

The right to handle our own affairs is 
the most precious of all American prerog- 
atives. Our Constitution—even though 
it was a compromise between advocates 
of strong central government and advo- 
cates of States’ rights—has this as its 
keystone. 

To deny the citizens of the District 
of Columbia the right to govern their 
municipal affairs is to deny Americans 
the privileges which were guaranteed 
them under the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights. Congress should not deny 
to any group of citizens the rights which 
are set out for them in the charter un- 
der which the United States does busi- 
ness. It would seem that when Con- 
gress does move to withhold the rights 
and privileges of citizens, we are over- 
stepping our authority. 

One hundred and sixty-three years 
ago, on March 4, 1789, the First Con- 
gress of the United States convened in 
New York City. 

This first constitutional legislative 
body faced a number of complex prob- 
lems. There was an empty national 
purse; the questions arising out of estab- 
lishment of government departments 
had to be solved. Mr. Madison, the dis- 
tinguished representative of Virginia, 
added to the perplexities of the First 
Congress by offering the amendments to 
the Constitution which guaranteed the 
privileges and immunities of our people. 

But establishment of a district for the 
use of government was of equal im- 
portance to the First Congress. The 
Congress of the Confederation had faced 
a similar problem but had not been able 
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The First Congress deliberated. It 
considered the question of a seat of 
National Government on the Delaware, 
on the Susquehanna, and at several 
other points in the States. 

From a study of the long debates of 
the First Congress which finally located 
the seat of government here, it becomes 
quite clear that the First Congress never 
intended that the Central Government 
should exact a penalty from the people 
who reside in the Central Government 
district. The First Congress did not ex- 
pect the residents of any district or any 
State to give up the privilege of man- 
aging their own affairs in the very spot 
which should foster the spirit of inde- 
pendent rule. The minds of the Mem- 
bers of the First Congress were well 
filled with the ideology behind the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

During my 8 years as Governor of 
Maryland I had numerous opportunities 
to study at close range the problems of 
the District, our next-door neighbor. In 
addition, the people of our State will 
ever be interested in the functioning of 
the Government here, because Maryland 
took a leading part in ceding territory 
for the establishment of the District. 

The argument for granting home rule 
to the citizens of the District is pri- 
marily that they may be citizens in every 
sense of the word. It is an accepted fact 
that the greater participation which in- 
dividuals take in their government, the 
better will be the functioning of the 
various agencies. Government is and 
should be responsive to the will of the 
people. We can offer an incentive to 
residents here to maintain a continuing 
interest in governmental affairs by af- 
fording them a voice in the handling 
of their public business. 

The case for home rule is a clear and 
simple one. Some 850,000 American citi- 
zens live in the District of Columbia. 
They have no voice in deciding how their 
own local affairs are administered. Yet 
the city of Washington is the Capital of 
the United States of America, the great- 
est democracy in the world. 

The founding fathers specifically con- 
templated that the District of Colum- 
bia would have home rule. Madison’s 
interpretation of the United States Con- 
stitution was that Washington would 
have its own locally elected municipal 
government. In the famous Federalist 
Papers, expounding the Constitution, 
Madison was categorical on this point. 

This is the way the capital city of 
every American State is governed. This 
is the way the capitals of most other 
democratic nations are governed. 

Moreover, the people of Washingion 
want to govern themselves, and there is 
evidence that the rest of the country 
agrees that they should. According to 
two city-wide polls, more than two-thirds 
of the residents of Washington desire 
home rule. One of these polls covered 
30 percent of the estimated voting popu- 
lation of the city. 

The people of the country feel that 
Washington should have homerule. The 
1948 Democratic and Republican Party 
platforms promised home rule for the 
District of Columbia. According to a 
1948 Gallup poll, over 77 percent of the 
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American public favors home rule for 
Washington. 

For these reasons, I consider it my 
duty to cast an affirmative vote on this 
important legislative proposal. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina obtained 
the floor. 

Mr.O’CONOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, in order that I may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. O’CONOR. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceedec to 
call the roll. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
a quorum call be rescinded and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
suspended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I rise to discuss, in not too 
great detail, the pending measure. I 
have been a member of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia for slightly 
more than 1 year. The meetings of the 
committee have not been altogether un- 
pleasant or uninteresting. In meeting 
after meeting one feels that he is attend- 
ing an old-home-week meeting, as he 
sees the familiar faces of local residents, 
who come to the committee to ask it to 
tell Congress what ought to be done about 
the affairs of the District of Columbia. 
Sometimes the opinions expressed are 
very constructive, sometimes they are 
not very constructive, and sometimes 
they are ridiculous. 

In the pending measure it seems to 
me we have before us a part of a ques- 
tion which ought to be determined once 
and for all time, fully and completely, 
namely, what kind of government should 
be provided for the District of Columbia, 
and why. 

We know that back in the beginning 
of the last century an area was set aside 
by the States of Maryland and Virginia, 
for the location of the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government. We know there were 
reasons why that was done. We know 
also of some of the trading that occurred 
in order to have the seat of Government 
located on the banks of the Potomac. 
There was a realization by the founders 
of our country that the seat of govern- 
ment should be under the control of 
Congress, as the representatives of the 
people of the Nation. So the District of 
Columbia was formed, and, of course, all 
of us know its history for the most part. 
We know that there were reasons and 
purposes why the Federal Government 
retained control over this area. At that 
time our people were inexperienced in 
regard to how the seat of government 
should be controlled, and they left with- 
in the power of Congress the ability to 
contro] the area which now is known as 
the District of Columbia, 

In taking over this land, the Federal 
Government accepted it, of course, from 
the States of Maryland and Virginia. 
That area continued as the seat of gov- 
ernment without any change in geo- 
graphical boundaries, so far as I can re- 
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call, until 1847, when the Congress re- 
ceded to the State of Virginia, the por- 
tion of the territory which now is a part 
of the State of Virginia, but which once 
was a part of the District of Columbia. 
In that area are today located many in- 
stitutions and establishments of the Fed- 
eral Government. Today those institu- 
ticns and establishments in the State of 
Virginia, together with the people within 
that area, are subject to the laws of the 
State of Virginia, just as all other estab- 
lishments of the Federal Government 
which are located in the various other 
States are subject to the laws of those 
States, except insofar as the Federal 
Government itself is interested and can- 
not be interfered with. 

Within the area of Virginia which for- 
merly was a part of the District of Co- 
lumbia is located what I believe to be the 
greatest establishment of the Federal 
Government, namely, the so-called Pen- 
tagon. So far as I know, there have 
been no difficulties in the State of Vir- 
ginia with respect to the government of 
that area, which really is a part of the 
metropolitan district of the Capital of 
the Nation. I have heard of no serious 
difficulties there, and I have not heard 
of any difficulties which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has had in keeping control of its 
own property there and in protecting it- 
self there, as it has also done in many 
other States of the Union. In my own 
State of North Carolina the Federal Gov- 
ernment today owns and controls areas 
which are many, many times the size of 
the District of Columbia; and the Fed- 
eral Government does so without having 
any difficulty whatsoever by reason of 
any conflict of jurisdiction. 

However, in this particular case it ap- 
peared that there should be the Federal 
district. Evidently the District of Co- 
lumbia was constituted and set up at the 
beginning because the founders of our 
Government felt that those who came 
here to operate the Government, to at- 
tend the sessions of Congress, and to 
carry on the functions of Government 
should have the protection of the Fed- 
eral Government in their everyday lives; 
and thus it was provided that the affairs 
of this area should be under the super- 
vision and control of Congress. The 
original arrangement continued until 
1847, when the portion of the District 
of Columbia which lay south of the Po- 
tomac River was receded to the State of 
Virginia. 

Thereafter, it was quite a while ago, 
and I shall not go into the constitutional 
questions involved, for they have been 
most ably presented by the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], question arose as to the rea- 
sons and need for and the purposes of 
the District of Columbia. As we pro- 
ceeded with our national development, 
differences of opinion arose as to how 
this area should be governed and con- 
trolled. We know what happened at that 
time, a considerable period of time ago; 
it was in 1871, if I recall correctly. At 
that time there was adopted for the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia a 
system different from the one first 
planned and first inaugurated for the 
District of Columbia. In two recent 
issues, I believe, of the Washington Star 
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there appeared a most enlightening dis- 
cussion of what occurred after the Fed- 
eral Government abandoned its juris- 
diction, in certain instances, and gave up 
a part of its control over the District of 
Columbia. We know that when that 
happened, bankruptcy well nigh over- 
took the District. None of us wishes to 
have that happen again. Of course we 
do not know what would happen follow- 
ing a change in the present arrangement. 
Under this bill a perfect system of mu- 
nicipal government might be erected; 
but I, for one, do not believe the bill will 
do what its proponents think it will 
accomplish. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that, if 
the bill is really to be what it has so 
euphoniously been termed to be by its 
proponents, namely, a home-rule bill, it 
should go further, and should give to the 
citizens of this community every right 
which all other citizens of the United 
States possess. 

Of course, we know that in the course 
of the history of the United States, some 
of the municipal governments have been 
the most corrupt governments in Amer- 
ica. We have only to think back to some 
of the scandals in American history, to 
know that they occurred under one form 
or another of municipal government. 

I am perfectly well aware, as I believe 
most of us are, particularly in view of the 
investigation presently occurring, that 
the Government of the District of Co- 
lumbia as presently constituted is by no 
means perfect; and we know, as is now 
being developed, that there are in the 
District instances of fraud, graft, or 
greed, as have obtained in the past in 
other areas in the United States. How- 
ever, we know that Congress can exer- 
cise power and control to expose condi- 
tions of graft and corruption, as is now 
being done by the investigation presently 
under way in regard to the practices 
which have grown up in the city of 
Washington. 

Therefore, although I do not think 
there is need to adopt all the suggestions 
which have been made with respect to 
the District of Columbia, nevertheless I 
realize, as do all the rest of us, that the 
present government of the District of 
Columbia is not perfect. 

What is the present need of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? The people who 
come here to work for the Federal Gov- 
ernment have a right to expect from the 
Government protection in their every- 
day lives, protection of their property, 
protection to the extent that they may 
have the same rights that those who 
live in the various States have. How- 
ever, it seems to me that this bill will 
not do anything of that kind at all. 

The pending bill does attempt to pro- 
vide some forms of local government 
control, and it provides for passing on to 
the citizens who live in the District of 
Columbia some of the things which those 
who now live in the District of Columbia, 
or at least some of them, apparently 
would like to have. But it does not seem 
to me that the bill goes far enough to 
warrant our jeopardizing the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia to the 
extent which we would jeopardize it by 
passing this bill, 
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I am not oblivious to the suggestion 
which has been made, namely, that it 
should not be the duty of Members of 
the Senate and the Members of the 
House of Representatives to take up 
much of their time in legislating in re- 
gard to the District of Columbia. I felt 
very much the same way about that 
matter last year, when various legisla- 
tive matters pertaining to the District of 
Columbia came before our committee. I 
felt then that there should have been 
some other way to dispose of such mat- 
ters, rather than by taking up the time 
of the committee. However, that argu- 
ment does not merit very much consid- 
eration, as compared to other arguments 
and points which have been stressed in 
connection with this matter. 

Furthermore, the bill itself does not 
contain any guarantee that if it is en- 
acted we shall have relieved ourselves of 
those duties, because the acts of the 
council of 15 members which is proposed 
to be established will be subject to dis- 
agreement on the part of the Congress. 
Any Member of Congress who has served 
on either the House or the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, and 
who takes the time to recall his experi- 
ences in that connection, knows that in 
every instance in which a local ordinance 
might be passed, as provided by the 
pending bill—and, by the way, such a 
local ordinance would have the force and 
effect and the prestige of an act of a 
State legislature—soon thereafter there 
would appear before us the opposing 
group of citizens, who would insist that 
the action taken by the local council was 
in error, that it should be rescinded, and 
that Congress should, in fact, veto it. 

So I am not so naive in my thinking 
as not to realize what other Members of 
this body realize, namely, that if there 
shall be provided for the District of Co- 
lumbia the sort of government which is 
proposed by the pending bill we shall 
continuously be confronted with local 
citizens and factions who will be dis- 
gruntled because they were not able to 
get what they wanted from the local 
council. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it seems to 
me that this bill does not go far enough, 
if we are to have such a bill. 

I am willing to run the risk of home 
rule in the District of Columbia if there 
is to be home rule in fact; but I do not 
wish to have us adopt any makeshift 
which will not do us any great amount 
of good. 

After all, we bring men and women 
from all over the country to the District 
of Columbia, to work here and to live 
here. We know what men who might be 
put in power by local groups and local 
citizens could do to make life well-nigh 
unbearable for those who have to come 
here. I think that point is one which 
must be considered by the Members of 
Congress before we yield the control we 
now have over the District of Columbia. 

Many suggestions have been made as 
to how this situation should be met, and 
as to how we could divest ourselves of 
control of the District. I am not going 
to discuss the constitutional question of 
whether we can delegate to a city coun- 
cil the powers which are prcposed to ke 
delegated. The distinguished Senator 
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from South Carolina has given us the 
benefit of great research and most care- 
ful thinking on that subject. I do not 
know whether we can delegate such 
powers legally; but I do feel that a bor- 
der line exists, and that it exists in such 
a manner that the Supreme Court can 
decide the question one way or the oth- 
er; and therefore I shall not prophesy 
as to what the Court might do. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. CASE. Is it not true that the bor- 
der line exists always before the Supreme 
Court in determining the point beyond 
which a State legislature may or may 
not go? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Quite 
so. 
Mr. CASE. So that it is an identical 
problem. No one can say, in advance of 
any. legislation which any State legisla- 
ture might pass, or which a Territorial 
legislature might pass, or which a Dis- 
trict council might pass, whether it is 
on one side or the other of that border 
line. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. My 
remarks were pointed to the fact that I 
did not want to be classified as a prophet 
in this connection, because I know that 
prophecy is about the most dangerous 
thing in which an individual can engage. 
Therefore, I was not willing, as appar- 
ently some were, to predict that the 
Court would decide one way or the other, 
or that the Court would not sustain this 
delegation of power. I do not know 
whether it would or not, and I did not 
think it needed any discussion, but I did 
want my friend to know that I was not 
trying to play the role of a prophet in 
this matter. 

How can the control of Congress be 
relinquished? I have a plan, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to relinquish it in such a manner 
that there can be no question of legality, 
unless the Supreme Court retraces, at 
least to some degree, steps which were 
taken by it in a decision which was 
handed down many years ago. It will 
be recalled, as I have said, that the sec- 
tion of the Dis.rict of Columbia about 
which we are now talking was once a 
part of Maryland, ceded by that great 
State to the Federal Government. My 
proposal is, if we really want to give the 
people living within the present confines 
of the District of Columbia the right of 
full citizenship, if we wish to give them 
a right to vote for the President of the 
United States as well as for the city 
council, that we proceed to do so. I 
know objection has been raised that that 
requires a constitutional amendment, 
that it would take a long time, and that 
we do not know whether such an amend- 
ment could be adopted. 

Mr. President, I am offering a sug- 
gestion which I think will work. It may 
sound a bit fantastic in these later days, 
but I do not believe it is. I have shown 
the proposal to several distinguished 
lawyers who are Members of this body, 
and they quite agree there is a possibility 
that it might work. My proposition 
would accord to the people of the Dis- 
trict, for whom the hearts of so many 
are burning, the rights for which they 
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are contending. I am in favor of every 
man and woman of voting age and in- 
telligence in the District having an op- 
portunity to vote and express himself 
or herself. Let us then give them the 
full rights and benefits of citizenship, 
Mr. President, as known by your State 
and mine and by every other State. I 
shall ask unanimous consent to in- 
troduce at the conclusion of my re- 
marks the bill which I shall now read, 
since it is not very lengthy. It is a bill 
to retrocede the District of Columbia to 
the State of Maryland. Interpolating, 
Mr. President, I may say I think that 
either the word “retrocede” or the word 
“recede” would be proper, but I am not 
going to argue with the drafting service- 
experts. The bill reads: 


A bill to retrocede the District of Columbia 
to the State of Maryland 


Be it enacted, etc., That all of that por- 
tion of the District of Columbia ceded to 
the United States by the State of Maryland, 
and all the rights and jurisdiction ceded by 
the State of Maryland in connection with 
the cession of such portion, are hereby ret- 
roceded and relinquished to the State of 
Maryland in full and absolute right and 
jurisdiction both of the persons residing 
therein and of the property, other than prop- 
erty held by the United States, situated 
therein. 

Sec. 2. (a) Nothing contained in this act 
shall vest in the State of Maryland any 
property right in any real or personal prop- 
erty held by the United States otherwise 
than as such property may be transferred 
by the United States to the State of Mary- 
land. 

(b) Nothing contained in this act shall 
vest in the State of Maryland any property 
right in any real or personal property situ- 
ated within the District of Columbia held by 
any person otherwise than as such property 
may be transferred by the owner thereof to 
the State of Maryland. 

Sec. 3. The jurisdiction of the United 
States and of the Government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the laws now in ef- 
fect in the District of Columbia, shall re- 
main in full force and effect until the State 
of Maryland shall provide by law for the 
extension of its jurisdiction and judicial sys- 
tem over the territory comprising the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Sec. 4. The United States shall retain 
jurisdiction over all real and personal prop- 
erty held by it situated within the District 
of Columbia in the same manner and to the 
same extent as the United States exercises 
jurisdiction over property held by it situ- 
ated within the various States. 

Sec. 5. This act shall not become effec- 
tive unless the legislature of the State of 
Maryland within 3 years from the date of 
enactment of this act, enacts legislation con- 
senting to the retrocession to the State of 
Maryland of the territory comprising the 
District of Columbia in conformity with the 
provisions of this act. 


Mr. President, I am introducing this 
bill, which, of course, is quite a departure 
from any suggestion which has been 
made heretofore for the government of 
the area known as the District of Co- 
lumbia, and with the full consideration 
that it has not been considered and 
thought about. I am not claiming per- 
fection for this bill, but I shall introduce 
it for the purpose of giving the commit- 
tee and the Senate an opportunity to 
consider it on its merits, and perhaps to 
make many changes, because a great 
many complications may arise, about 
which I have not thought, and about 
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which others have not thought. But, any 
way, Mr. President, I shall introduce it 
for the purpose of having the committee 
consider it; and at the end of my re- 
marks I shall make a motion to recom- 
mit the pending bill in order that it and 
the bill I shall introduce may be con- 
sidered by the committee with a view to 
determining once and for all the rights 
and privileges of the people living within 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. President, I frankly might have 
hesitated, had there been no precedent 
for this proposal. I might have thought 
it a fantastic scheme which had occurred 
to me and which perhaps was not prac- 
tical. But as we look across the Poto- 
mac at that portion of Virginia which 
was once a portion of the District of 
Columbia, when we consider the multi- 
farious questions which could have 
arisen with reference thereto, I can see 
no reason why my proposal cannot at 
least be considered and put into prac- 
ticable form. "We would then, of course, 
add to the population of the State of 
Maryland. We would add to the repre- 
sentation of the State of Maryland in 
the Congress. I do not know how the 
District residents might vote, whether 
they might vote Democratic or might 
vote Republican; and there may be some 
people who would want to consider this 
question principally upon the basis of 
political expediency. I am considering 
it upon the basis that there are those 
whose hearts yearn for the people of the 
District of Columbia, that there are those 
who say, “Let us give them the full rights 
and privileges of citizenship,” and 
whether or not this bill in its entirety 
and in its precise language is passed, I 
shall favor such a bill to settle once and 
for all the question of what kind of citi- 
zens the residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia are to be and what their status 
is to be. 

I can quite agree that they ought not 
to be classified as second-rate citizens, 
but I know that there are many of the 
finest people in the city of Washington 
who do not wish to have the kind of local 
rule, the kind of home rule which is 
talked about and which is proposed in 
the pending bill. Indeed, Mr. President, 
at the beginning of our hearings on a 
previous bill, one of the representatives 
of one of the citizens associations started 
off rather severely and rather caustically 
to criticize the board of trade. 

I believe it was the first meeting of the 
committee I attended after I came to the 
Senate. At any rate I heard something 
about what sort of persons constituted 
the membership of the board of trade. 
No one had approached me. One night 
after that a gentleman, who is a small- 
business man, operating a small jewelry 
store in the District of Columbia, I be- 
lieve, took me home from a dinner where 
I happened to be seated next to him, and 
in the course of the conversation I asked 
him what he thought about the bill then 
being considered, and about the board 
of trade. He said, “Senator Smit, I 
am a member Of the board of trade. I 
am one of those ‘big’ men you have heard 
about who are trying to run the city of 
Washington. I have a little store where 
I am making a living. I believe the 
board of trade members Know what they 
are talking about and I believe they are 
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right in what they have said about the 
measure, because they are certainly in- 
terested in the well-being of the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia, and 
they are interested in the upbuilding of 
the city of Washington. The board of 
trade is not as bad as someone said it was 
at the hearing the other day.” 

So I began to make further inquiries. 
No one from the board of trade tried to 
browbeat me to support the view of that 
body. I found there were extremists 
who were ready to accuse and to abuse 
people on the other side of an argument 
But, after I had heard some of the dis- 
cussions, I decided that both the pro- 
ponents and the opponents of the meas- 
ure were acting in good faith, and that 
we should devote our attention to deter- 
mining what was best for the people of 
the District of Columbia. 

That was my experience with the 
group who were so very nasty in their 
approach to the question. : 

Mr. President, in the proposal which 
I have made I, of course, realize that the 
question might be asked, because I asked 
it myself, whether the retrocession of 
this territory to the State of Maryland 
would be a constitutional function of 
Congress, or would a_ constitutional 
amendment be necessary? I made a 
cursory examination and reached the 
conclusion that Congress probably could 
pass the bill and it would be legal, but 
I asked for some information from the 
research department, the legislative 
counsel, and I found there was a case 
which was carried to court after the 1847 
retrocession of the territory from the 
Federal Government to the State of Vir- 
ginia. That case does not precisely de- 
termine the constitutionality of that act 
of Congress, but it has never been ques- 
tioned, and that was more than a hun- 
dred years ago. The citation is as fol- 
lows: 

In Phillips v. Payne (92 U. S. 131) a tax- 
payer in Alexandria County, Va., in which 
the retroceded land was included, sued the 
collector of taxes for the county to recover 
property taxes paid to the collector by the 
taxpayer. The theory of the suit was that 
the act of Congress cited above was invalid 
and that the exaction of taxes made by the 
collector was illegal. The lower court sus- 
tained a demurrer to the complaint and gave 
judgment for the defendant. The Supreme 
Court affirmed the action of the lower court 
in sustaining the demurrer but avoided ex- 
pressing an opinion on the constitutionality 
of the act of Congress, as indicated by the 
following excerpts from the opinion: 

“The State of Virginia is de facto in poses- 
sion of the territory in question.” 


Of course, we would not have that sit- 
uation after retrocession had been 
granted and the State of Maryland had 
accepted it. 


She has been in possession, and her title 
and possession have been undisputed, since 
she resumed possession, in 1847, pursuant to 
the act of Congress of the preceding year. 
More than a quarter of a century has since 
elapsed. During all that time, she has exer- 
cised jurisdiction over the territory in all 
respects as before she ceded it to the United 
States. She does not complain of the retro- 
cession. The political departments of her 
governnrent, by their conduct, have uniform- 
ly asserted her title; and the head of her 
judicial department has expressly affirmed 
it. McLaughlin v. The Bank of Potomac (7 
Gratt. 68). The United States have not ob- 
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jected. No murmur of discontent has been 
heard from them: on the contrary, Congress, 
by more than one act, has recognized the 
transfer as a settled and valid fact. Act of 
July 5, 1948, chapter 92, Ninth Statutes 244; 
act of February 2, 1871, chapter 33, Six- 
teenth Statutes 402; Revised Statutes United 
States, section 1795. Both parties to the 
transaction have been and still are entirely 
satisfied. If the objection taken by the 
plaintiff in error were maintained in the 
length and breadth insisted upon, serious 
consequences would follow. In that view, a 
part of them would be that all laws of the 
State passed since the retrocession, as re- 
gards the county of Alexandria, were void; 
taxes have been illegally assessed and col- 
lected; the election of public Officers, and the 
payment of their salaries, were without war- 
rant of law; public accounts have been im- 
properly settled; all sentences, judgments, 
and decrees of the courts were nullities, and 
those who carried them into execution are 
liable civilly, and perhaps criminally, accord- 
ing to the nature of what they have severally 
done. 
* * = ° ° 

The plaintiff in error is estopped from rais- 
ing the point which he seeks to have decided. 
He cannot, under the circumstances, vicari- 
ously raise a question, nor force upon the 
parties to the compact an issue which 
neither of them desires to make. 

In this litigation we are constrained to 
regard the de facto condition of things which 
exists with reference to the county of Alex- 
andria as conclusive of the rights of the 
parties before us. 


As I have said, Mr. President, that does 
not determine precisely the constitu- 
tional question, but it at least shows that 
for more than 100 years the people of 
Virginia, the residents of the area which 
was once a part of the District of Co- 
lumbia, had their property rights deter- 
mined by the courts in that area, and 
they have performed all the many acts 
which attach to citizenship, and never 
has question been raised. So it seems to 
me that if we want to give the people of 
the District the full rights of citizenship 
the procedure suggested by me is the way 
to do it, and to do it without a constitu- 
tional amendment, which has been 
frowned upon by a great many persons. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. O’CONOR. If I may be permitted 
to do so, I should like at the outset to 
express gratitude to the able Senator, to 
say that the State of Maryland is worthy 
of the acquisition of this very desirable 
territory, and to give assurance that if it 
were to come about Maryland would be 
able to handle it satisfactorily. I should 
like to ask whether the Senator has gone 
further in connection with the constitu- 
tional question involved, because, much 
as some of us would want to see Mary- 
land acquire the District, we would want 
to be sure that it was a legal under- 
taking. 

The reason I ask the Senator the ques- 
tion is because of the wording of the 
very section of the Constitution to which 
the Senator has made reference, which 
provides that there shall be exclusive 
jurisdiction vested in the Congress as to 
various matters, one of which is ‘“‘exclu- 
Sive legislation in all cases whatsoever, 
over such district,” referring, of course, 
to the District of Columbia, ‘as may by 
cession of particular S.ates, and the ac- 
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ceptance of Congress, become the seat 
of government of the United States.” 

The point as to which I particularly 
desire to inquire is whether, as in the 
case the Senator has cited, he did not 
find that the Supreme Court avoided 
passing directly on that question, and 
whether, if their approval had been 
sought in advance, they would have 
passed upon it. In other words, as I 
have read that statement in the past and 
have refreshed my recollection today, the 
Court seemed to indicate that serious 
consequences would follow if they were 
to upset the arrangements and declare 
them null and void. I was wondering 
whether the Senator from No-th Caro- 
lina, for whose ability I have the great- 
est respect, had given further consid- 
eration to that question. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I may 
say that I have thought about that ques- 
tion, and that was the reason I was 
prompted to make inquiry of the legis- 
lative counsel’s office to see if they could 
find any basis for further research along 
that line, but it was reported to me that 
they could find nothing except the case 
te which I have referred. Every lawyer 
knows that every supreme court in the 
land, including our Federal Supreme 
Court, tries never to decide a constitu- 
tional question if there is some other 
basis on which e decision can be reached. 
But I may say that, if I recall aright, 
there is a Federal declaratory judgment 
law. I have not read it for a long time, 
but, as I recall, it is still in force and 
effect, and, perhaps, if Congress did pass 
such a bill as I am suggesting, since it 
would have far-reaching consequences, 
perhaps the Supreme Court might en- 
tertain a petition to pass upon the ques- 
tion involved in advance of the actual 
point being raised. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONOR. The point, as I at- 
tempted to raise it, poses the question 
whether or not, then, if the Senator’s 
suggestion were adopted, and if subse- 
quent approval were given, the Federal 
Government would not be in the situa- 
tion of having no jurisdiction over the 
seat of its own government. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. It 
would have the same jurisdiction it has 
now over the Pentagon.in Virginia, and 
over the large number of thousands of 
acres it owns in my State. It would have 
the same jurisdiction it has over the post 
offices and every other governmental es- 
tablishment. The jurisdiction would be 
the same. 

Further answering the distinguished 
Senator’s question, if the Congress does 
not have the right to pass the sort of 
legislation suggested, and recede the 
territory, that may be some indication 
that it does not have the right to delegate 
to a municipal body the powers sug- 
gested by the pending bill. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Because that is an 
obvious point we are undertaking to 
reach under what is contained in the 
Case bill, the pending bill, does the Sen- 
ator feel that merely authorizing the 
government to set up an agency would 
mean that it would not transfer its au- 
thority or jurisdiction, but would merely 
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designate and select the agency through 
which jurisdiction ultimately was to be 
exercised? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I 
think what is proposed is more than an 
agency. Every State in America, I sup- 
pose, has what is known as a corporation 
code, to use that as an illustration. Un- 
der such a corporation code authoriza- 
tion is given for the incorporation of 
businesses. 

I was interested in what the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmitTH) said today, because I recall, and 
I am sure every corporation lawyer of 
any experience at all recalls, that New 
Jersey was the first State to extend liber- 
al terms of incorporation to businesses 
all over America, with the result that 
many businesses throughout the country 
are incorporated in the great State of 
New Jersey. The same thing occurred 
later with respect to the State of Dela- 
ware. So those two States are the States 
with the greatest number of incorpora- 
tions from outside their own borders. 

I was interested in what the Senator 
said, because if the pending bill shall be 
enacted, on its face it would give to 15 
members of a city council—not like the 
Municipal Council of Baltimore, or the 
Municipal Board of Pittsburgh—the 
right to adopt a corporation code. That 
is one of the functions of a State under 
its sovereignty, as I understand. The 
bill would give this proposed council of 
15 members the power to take such ac- 
tion. 

We know what could be done with re- 
spect to the people of the District who 
sought to get businesses to incorporate 
here, because out of such corporations 
would flow taxes, The State of New Jer- 
sey and the State of Delaware have re- 
ceived great benefits as a result of cor- 
porations being chartered under their 
laws. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HoEy 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The provision laid down in the Consti- 
tuition reads: 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever, over such District (not ex- 
ceeding 10 miles square)— 


I call the attention of the Senator from 
Maryland to the fact that it does not 
say how small it should be— 
as may, by cession of particular States— 


In other words, if the State could 
give the territory, I daresay the Congress 
could give it back, and probably cut it to 
any size smaller than 10 miles square. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Does the Senator 
from South Carolina feel that we could 
give it back without giving the people 
of the United States an opportunity to 
pass upon the action and approve it? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
When the territory was given by these 
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States, I do not believe the pecyle of the 
United States acted upon the question. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. The 
answer to that question is that under 
the pending bill we would be passing to 
a@ municipal board of 15 the exclusive 
jurisdiction and authority mentioned in 
the section the Senator just read. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. So if 
it could be done in one instance, it could 
be done in another. 

While I was not going into the con- 
stitutional question of the right to do 
what the pending bill proposes, I have 
serious doubts about it. That is for the 
Supreme Court to decide, as and when 
the question reaches that Court. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. When three able lawyers 
engage in a discussion such as that to 
which we have just listened, laymen 
very certainly should hesitate to intrude. 
But I believe there is some merit in the 
question which was raised as to whether 
or not a cession could be undone. 

I recall that a few years ago a ques- 
tion arose in respect to jurisdiction over 
Indian reserves in my State. The 
United States district attorney there felt 
that the State would have to act to ac- 
cept the jurisdiction, even if the Federal 
Government wished to avoid it. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. 
bill would take care of that. 

Mr. CASE. And the Senator assumes 
that the State would have to act? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. The suggestion which the 
able Senator made is a very intriguing 
one, and one to which I gave some 
thought at one time. I was told, how- 
ever, that some of the students of mmunic- 
ipal problems who were at one time 
quite enamored of the idea had aban- 
doned it after considerable study. It 
seemed quite a simple way to provide 
home rule. 

There are two doubts which arise in 
my mind at this time. One is that for 
the past 2 or 3 days we have heard a very 
abie and worth-while discussion by the 
Senator from South Carolina on the im- 
portance of providing for the complete 
authority of the Federal Government 
at the seat of government, and in sup- 
port of that he cited Madison’s state- 
ment in the Federalist where he used 
the language: 

The indispensable necessity of complete 


authority at the seat of government, carries 
its own evidence with it. 


If it be true that there is absolute 
necessity that the Federal Government 
shall maintain an overriding authority 
at the seat of government, that would 
be surrendered and completely lost if 
the entire area were re-ceded to the 
State of Maryland. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I do 
not believe that would necessarily follow, 
because certainly the Government has 
authority over the Pentagon, and the 
Government has authority over Fort 
Bragg and Cherry Point in my State. 


My 
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The Federal Government has complete 
authority. 

Mr. CASE. There is a specific reser- 
vation in the Constitution for authority 
over military reservations where they 
have been located within the States. 
The reservation with respect to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is in the clause to 
which reference has been made. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I 
thought of referring to that in my open- 
ing remarks and stating that there might 
have to be some change in the language. 
Frankly, I had never thought about this 
proposal until last night when I began 
reflecting over some of the things which 
had been said. Then I said to myself, 
“Here is an easy and prompt way to do 
this if Congress wants to do it.” 

Congress could, I assume, make such 
reservation as it would have to make to 
protect the rights of the Federal Govern- 
ment, because it was not my intention 
that there should be conveyed to the 
great State of Maryland any authority 
that should belong to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But I did assume, as the Sen- 
ator is no doubt willing to admit, that 
the State of Maryland would welcome 
these people who live and move and have 
their being in the District, like the people 
in Chevy Chase, for instance, who I as- 
sume have been good citizens. SoI did 
not apprehend any great difficulty in 
getting the State of Maryland to accept 
this area, even with such restrictions as 
Congress might place upon the retroces- 
sion. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina will yield fur- 
ther, of course the junior Senator from 
South Dakota ventures no opinion as to 
what the State of Maryland might do. 
The Senator from Maryland would be 
more able to express an opinion in that 
regard than I. I was, however, a little 
surprised that this suggestion should 
come from the able Senator from North 
Carolina, in view of the fact that at the 
outset of his argument today he ex- 
pressed such great concern over the con- 
ditions which would exist for the people 
who would come here to work if the 
local people could set up their own gov- 
ernment. 

The able Senator referred to the fact 
that many women come here to work. 
He referred to the fact that municipal 
government was notoriously corrupt, or 
at least the weakest type of government. 
If that be true, and if the city of Wash- 
ington were to be turned over to the State 
of Maryland so as to make it possible 
for it to become a municipality, I am 
wondering where would be the safe- 
guards against corruption. Where would 
be the safeguards against the conditions 
which the Senator fears, if the Congress 
should surrender the final autonomy 
which is specifically reserved by the Con- 
stitution, and, for the sake of clarity, is 
reserved in the pending bill? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Let us 
assume that this situation might arise: 
If this area were retroceded to the State 
of Maryland, it would become subject to 
the general law of Maryland and the 
general jurisdiction of the acts of As- 
sembly of Maryland. In addition, there 
would have to be set up a municipal gov- 
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ernment. It would be established under 
the general laws of Maryland, which 
govern the city of Baltimore and other 
Maryland cities, just as in other States 
the State laws govern the cities within 
those States. So all the power would 
not be left in a local municipal council, 
as would be the case under the provisions 
of the pending bill, because the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Maryland would have 
certain jurisdiction. 

Mr. CASE. Not all the authority 
would rest with the local Council under 
the terms of the pending bill. I do not 
believe that the specific reservation of 
authority which is in the bill adds any- 
thing to the Constitution and I do not 
believe that this bill or any other bill 
enacted by the Congress could change 
the constitutional power placed in the 
Congress to have the final say with re- 
spect to the District of Columbia. In 
the bill Congress reserves the right to 
veto or to override the acts of the Coun- 
cil. Ishould hope that the occasions for 
doing so would be very few; but even if 
we did not so provide in the bill, I do 
not think the Congress could divest it- 
self of its power. The bill does not pro- 
pose that we abandon the power. It 
simply proposes to entrust the operation 
of it to the Council, with the express res- 
ervation that if it becomes necessary in 
order to protect the Federal interest, the 
Congress may step in. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I 
have tried to read the language of the 
bill precisely as I would read the lan- 
guage of a contract which might be sub- 
mitted to me by a client, with the ques- 
tion as to whether or not he should sign 
it. That is the attitude I have tried to 
observe. What the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota says about re- 
linquishing control, of course, gets back 
to the other conclusion reached by: the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JoHNsTON], that we have no 
right to give away the reservation in the 
Constitution of authority over this area. 
I understand that the point is debatable. 

Mr. CASE. I agree entirely with the 
Senator from South Carolina that the 
Congress cannot give away that author- 
ity; and we do not propose to give it 
away.. We propose to entrust to the 
Council the same powers which a similar 
body had for a long time under previous 
legislation during the past century. 
There was a locally elected body which 
functioned. The creation of that body 
was never held to be unconstitutional. 
The only thing that was held to be un- 
constitutional related to certain acts of 
the assembly, not acts of the Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I 
know that the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota recalls the history 
of that era of municipal government. I 
believe it was discussed at some length 
in an editorial in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, which I think is about the 
most succinct statement I have seen on 
the subject. In that editorial the editor 
of the Star points out that in that era 
there was the greatest degree of munici- 
pal corruption. The municipality of 
Washington went practically bankrupt, 
and Congress had to take back its juris- 
diction, I have the editorial here some- 
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where. I know that the Senator is fami- 
liar with it. Is history about to repeat 
itself? 

I thought the reasoning of the editor 
of the Star was quite right. I also 
thought the reasoning of the editor of 
the News was quite right. That is true 
also of the editorial in the Times-Herald, 
which was perhaps a little more positive. 
However, we know that the history of 
that period was a history of inefficiency 
and corruption, or at least inefficiency, 
mismanagement, and finally near-bank- 
ruptcy. 

Coming back to the question which 
has been raised, the Senator from South 
Dakota says that we are not going to give 
up control. If we are not going to get 
rid of the burden of the government of 
the District of Columbia, why do all this? 
If the Congress must continually, week 
after week, month after month, and year 
after year have brought before it and 
placed on its doorstep the questions 
which are bound to arise between var- 
ious factions in the District of Columbia, 
why do all this? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to answer that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. 
tainly. 

Mr. CASE. In my judgment the basic 
reason for doing what is proposed in 
Senate bill 1976 is not to relieve Congress 
of some responsibility. The primary 
reason for doing it is to give the people 
who live here a voice in local self-govern- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Let 
me ask the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota if it is not true that he 
has heard on the floor of the Senate, even 
today, the suggestion that one of the rea- 
sons for the proposed legislation is to re- 
lieve Congress of the perennial necessity 
of having to devote attention to the Gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. CASE. Yes; with the qualifica- 
tion which the able Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH] pointed out, that the 
primary purpose was not to shed respon- 
sibility, but to give Congress more time 
to devote to matters which, in ratio of 
importance, were perhaps more impor- 
tant to the United States as a whole. 
However, the Senator from New Jersey 
pointed out that the basic reason was 
local self-government, and the oppor- 
tunity to have a voice in local self-gov- 
ernment. During the course of the 
questioning which I directed to him fol- 
lowing his remarks, he stated that that 
was the foundation of the kind of gov- 
ernment about which we boast in this 
country. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Am I 
to understand that the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota believes that 
the people who live within the confines of 
the present District of Columbia ought 
to be allowed to vote? 

Mr. CASE. If it could be done consti- 
tutionally, yes; but I do not believe that 
the District Committee, or any act of the 
Congress, could confer upon the people 
of the District of Columbia the right to 
vote for President or the right to have 
a voting representation in Congress, 
That would require a constitutional 
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amendment, which would have to be 
dealt with by the committee of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina, 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. How- 
ever, the Senator from South Dakota 
does agree, does he not, that he would 
like to see every resident of the District 
of Columbia who is otherwise qualified 
have the right to vote for representatives 
in Congress, for President, and for every 
other office for which he and I, as citi- 
zens of our respective States, vote? 

Mr. CASE. I think that would be a 
desirable thing. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. It 
must be admitted that under the pend- 
ing bill no such rights would be con- 
ferred. 

Mr. CASE. It is not pretended that 
the bill would confer such rights. The 
bill pretends to go only so far as Congress 
can go with respect to local self-govern- 
ment, and giving territorial representa- 
tion, so to speak, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Iam 
not certain how some others who have 
been discussing this issue may feel; but 
if the purpose and desire of the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota is 
as he has stated, would he not favor a 
system which would give complete vot- 
ing privileges and rights to the residents 
of the District, which rights he and I 
enjoy in our respective States? 

Mr. CASE. I have been well per- 
suaded by the arguments which have 
been so ably advanced by the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] 


that the Federal Government has a dis- 
tinct and definite interest in the city of 
Washington. One of my own constitu- 
ents who visited Washington once said to 
me, “I feel differently about the city of 
Washington than I do about Chicago, 


Minneapolis, or Denver. Washington 
belongs partly to me. It is the people’s 
city.” 

I think there is a definite Federal in- 
terest of which it is not desirable to di- 
vest Congress. I think we ought to 
maintain the right to step in if the situa- 
tion should require it. 

At this point I should like to return to 
the point which the Senator raised, with 
regard to the kind of government which 
he said existed during the period from 
1872 to 1874, or thereabouts, when a huge 
debt was incurred. 

Two things ought to be borne in mind 
in that connection. The first is that that 
particular era in American history, as I 
remarked yesterday to the Senator from 
South Carolina, was marked by corrupt 
local government in many cities. It was 
generally an era of bad government. It 
was also a period in which there was a 
great deal of carpetbag government, as I 
mentioned yesterday. I think that bad 
government infested Washington to a 
certain degree. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Is it 
the opinion of the Senator that that was 
a much worse condition, even, than the 
condition which now exists? 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota is not qualified to make com- 
parisons. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. As I 
recall, 1871 was during a period of ad- 
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ministration by the Republican Party, 
was it not? 

Mr. CASE. However, the Republican 
Party apparently cleaned up the mess 
in Washington at that time. It may be 
that history will repeat itself in that 
regard. I should like to say further, 
with respect to the question of bank- 
ruptcy, as I understand—and my only 
knowledge comes from reading com- 
ments in the newspapers—the city was 
plunged into its great debt at the time 
by a board of public works, which was 
appointed, not elected. In any event 
there was not at the time any limitation 
on the bonded indebtedness. We in- 
clude a limitation in the pending bill. 
In the pending bill there is a definite 
limitation on the amount of the indebt- 
edness which the city council may 
incur, in relation to the assessed valu- 
ation of the property in the city. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. May 
I inquire whether there is any form of 
bonded indebtedness now on the assessed 
property of the city of Washington? 

Mr. CASE. Not that I know of. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Iam 
merely asking the question. It would 
be a grand opportunity for such people 
as contractors, bond dealers, and others 
to come forward and propose all sorts of 
improvements, to some of which the 
Senator has referred. 

Mr. CASE. Some of them are very 
necessary improvements. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. The 
council could create a great bonded in- 
debtedness. 

Mr. CASE. No; not a great bonded 
indebtedness. Certain limitations would 
be placed on the city council. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. 
large is the limitation? 

Mr. CASE. Five percent of the as- 
sessed valuation. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Does 
the distinguished Senator have any idea 
as to the assessed valuation? 

Mr. CASE. We have the figures. I 
do not have them before me at this 
time. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. 
an enormous amount, is it not? 

Mr. CASE. It would be a consider- 
able amount. Of course, it would not 
apply to Government property. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. No; 
of course not. 

Mr.CASE. Nocity council could place 
a bonded debt on Federal property. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. 
is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Iyield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I merely wish to answer a question which 
has been injected into the debate with 
respect to the bonded indebtedness of 
the city. In my study of the subject I 
found that the last bonds, of the bonds 
which were issued during the period of 
time from 1871 to 1874, were paid off last 
year. The last bonds were paid off last 
year. There is no bonded indebtedness 
at this time. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Re- 
turning to the phase of the argument 
which was prompted by the distinguished 
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Senator from South Dakota, of course 
I know, from my own personal observa- 
tion, having lived in the capital city 
of my State for a long time, that ques- 
tions do arise with respect to taxing prop- 
erty owned by governmental agencies, 
and I know that they are very perplex- 
ing problems. 

It seems to me that the history of the 
government of the city of Washington, 
as referred to by the editor of the Star 
in more than one editorial—and cer- 
tainly I would not pretend to know as 
much about that era in the history of 
the city of Washington as he does— 
could be a foretaste of what might come 
if Congress relinquished its authority 
over the city, unless it were done by way 
of cession to the State of Maryland. In 
that case, of ccurse, the State govern- 
ment would be interested, and the people 
of the District would have to pay State 
income taxes and perhaps also inherit- 
ance taxes, as well as otherwise perform- 
ing all the duties of citizens, in addition 
to having the right ot vote. 

I can see that there would be a period 
of time, in the nature of « hiatus, when 
there would be some question as to 
whether the Supreme Court would sus- 
tain a cession to the State of Maryland. 
I realize that the point which was made 
by my distinguished friend the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] is a point 
which must be considered, and it may 
very well be that the provision in the 
Constitution to which he has referred 
would interfere with the plan which has 
been suggested. I realize it would take 
a little time to settle the question, but 
I believe it would be well for the com- 
mittee to give consideration to the meas- 
ure in the light of the bill I am intro- 
ducing. 

There would be no difference between 


‘the government of the city of Wash- 


ington and the government of cities 
which are not capital cities. It is rather 
difficult for me to believe that Congress 
would relinquish its rights. In that con- 
nection, I mentioned only one instance. 
I have not given consideration to all in- 
stances that could arise. Under the 
pending bill, the 15 members of the city 
council would not only have the right to 
pass acts of the dignity of State legisla- 
tive enactments, but would also have 
the right to abolish the Zoning Commis- 
sion. 

Under our modern system of living, 
with the development of zoning ordi- 
nances, the people who execute and ad- 
ministrate the zoning ordinances of a 
city, can make or break an individual or 
a group of people. We know that if a 
piece of property can be zoned for busi- 
ness, it is worth an enormous amount 
of money, because it is possible to build 
a business building on it. On the other 
hand, if a piece of property is restricted 
to residential use, it can be worth only 
a relatively small amount, because no 
one can afford to have a very large in- 
vestment in a piece of property which 
is zoned for residence alone. 

Therefore, if a zoning commission 
were improperly constituted by a munic- 
ipal board, which would be elected, al- 
though not with the same dignity with - 
which a legislative assembly is elected, 
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it could really cause a great deteriora- 
tion of property in the execution of 
zoning ordinances. 

There is also contained in the bill a 
provision to the effect that a finding of 
fact by this body shall be conclusive. It 
does not say “conclusive,” but that is 
practically what it means. Do we be- 
lieve that such should be the situation 
with respect to a municipal body? Even 
if the body were made up of the best 
people and chosen with the greatest of 
care, we know that a city council is not 
ordinarily elected with the same degree 
of solemnity which surrounds the elec- 
tion of legislative bodies. Yet we pro- 
pose to make the city council a legisla- 
tive body. 

I know that we have been appealed 
to by a great many people who want to 
have a further hand in the government 
of our capital city. 

Mr. President, I have just now been 
handed a figure showing the assessed 
valuation of the real estate in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. For fiscal year 1952, 
not including mink coats, the assessed 
valuation is $1,728,912,993. That would 
give a substantial sum for the council— 

Mr, CASE. Approximately $80,000,- 


00. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. It 
would give approximately $85,000,000 to 
the city council to start playing with 
right away. They might do it perfect- 
ly well. However, I am somewhat ap- 
prehensive on that score. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. The city council would 
not handle the matter alone. 

Section 602 of the bill would require a 
referendum on a bond issue. The resi- 


dents of the city themselves would have 


to pass upon bond issues. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I un- 
derstand that, but if a city government 
were set up it could exercise a little in- 
fluence on people who wanted to get 
property zoned, or who wanted to get 
this or that done for them. I know how 
those things come about, because I have 
seen it happen in my State and in my 
city. 

Mr. CASE. May I suggest to the able 
Senator from North Carolina that in my 
State bond issues have had tough sled- 
ding when they were submitted to ref- 
erenda. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. We 
have had a great deal of difficulty in that 
respect. It happened to fall to my lot to 
introduce and pilot through the State 
Legislature of North Carolina some bills 
relating to local self-government. We 
had a very deplorable condition in 1927 
and 1928, as my distinguished colleague 
may remember. We succeeded in plac- 
ing restrictions, somewhat similar to 
those contained in the pending bill on 
bonded indebtedness. We now have a 
restriction in our State under which the 
outstanding indebtedness cannot be ex- 
ceeded except by a certain amount. We 
have found it necessary to do so because 
there was a time when bonds of North 
Carolina were sold at an interest rate 
approximating 6 or 7 percent. It was an 
outrageous situation. Today our credit 
is such that we are able to borrow money 
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at a very small fraction of that figure. 
I think one of the reasons for that is that 
we safeguarded the issuance of bonds. 

Mr. President, we have heard a great 
deal said to the effect that we are keep- 
ing the people of the District of Columbia 
from voting. We have heard a great 
deal about how much good it would do 
to those who are behind the iron curtain 
and to those who live in all the other 
corners of the earth if they could know 
that here in the United States, including 
the District of Columbia, we had pure 
democracy. Of course my observation 
is—and I believe it has been the experi- 
ence of others who have traveled in 
many of the countries of Europe and in 
some of the countries of the Middle 
East—that, after all, the rank and file 
of the people of those countries, the av- 
erage people there, do not know what is 
going on in America. They look to 
America to send them something to:eat, 
sometimes to send them something to 
wear, sometimes to protect them; but 
when we talk about the principles of 
democracy, those people are not too much 
interested in that subject, and they do 
not know about it. Iam sure that is the 
case, judging from some of my own ex- 
periences in connection with the hear- 
ings we conducted in regard to the Voice 
of America. I was greatly surprised at 
some of the questions which came from 
intelligent people and some of the an- 
swers they gave. SoI do not think that 
the argument to the effect that we must 
pass this bill in order to make a proper 
appeal to people all over the earth whom 
we are suStaining today, has any force or 
effect; certainly it has none whatsoever 
on me. 

Mr. President, I should also like to call 
attention to another matter relative to 
the history of the pending bill. I do not 
do so for the purpose of impugning the 
motives of anyone or for the purpose of 
being unduly critical; I do so only for the 
purpose of pointing out what I regard to 
be a further point which must be con- 
sidered in connection with the bill. A 
bill on this subject was introduced by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] and the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 
In the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia we had quite an argument about 
that bill, and finally it was not reported 
favorably. 

Thereafter a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
was appointed, and it proceeded to draft 
another bill on the same subject. The 
other bill was to be presented at a meet- 
ing of the committee on August 1, 1951. 
On that particular day I had scheduled 
a public hearing of a subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee, in the Senate 
Office Building; but I came to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee room at 
that time. The distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. JoHNsToN] 
had kept me in touch with the matter, 
because we wanted to discuss it. I re- 
mained in the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee room for some time. We wanted 
to obtain a quorum, for the purpose of 
holding the meeting. However, no quo- 
rum was obtained. One of the clerks to 
the committee, who now stands in this 
Chamber, recalls that, I am sure. 
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Finally, at 11:30, it was indicated that 
we would not be able to obtain a quorum, 
Thereupon I let the Senator from South 
Carolina know that apparently a meet- 
ing of the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee would not be held. Then I left, to 
attend the meeting of the subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee which I was 
to conduct. 

Thereafter—and I mention this to in- 
dicate the haste with which this matter 
was considered—a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia was 
gotten together. The minutes of the 
meeting state: 

A called executive meeting of the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia was 
held in the committee room in the Capitol 
on Wednesday, August 1, 1951, at 11 a. m. 


However, Mr. President, no meeting of 
the committee was held at that time. I 
know that to be the case, because I was 
present in the committee room at that 
time, and no meeting was held then. 
Furthermore, I wish to say that the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
whose name appears as & sponsor of the 
pending bill, is not responsible for re- 
porting the bill to the Senate in the form 
in which it was reported. 

The minutes of the committee further 
state: 

Senator KEFAUvVER reported a revised bill 
to provide home rule for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and moved that it be favorably re- 
ported. Senator Pastore seconded the mo- 
tion. After discussion, Senator KEFAUVER 
amended his motion to add that hearings be 
held on the revised bill. 


Mr. President, I refer to that portion 
of the minutes in order to give credit 
to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], namely, in order to show that 
he realized then that the bill had not 
been sufficiently considered. 

At any rate, the bill was reported. 
From the minutes, I now read the mo- 
tion made at that time by the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]: 

I move that the bill be favorably reported 
to the Senate, and that the subcommittee 
be directed to hold public hearings for the 
purpose of obtaining constructive comments 
or suggestions, 


Mr. President, I am not too well versed 
in committee procedure, of course, be- 
cause of the shortness of my tenure of 
office here. However, it seems to me 
that the way in which this matter was 
before the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, the way in which the meeting 
of the committee was held, and the way 
the bill was reported by the committee, 
before hearings were held on the bill, 
constitute further reasons why the bill 
should be recommitted and.should be 
studied in the committee in connection 
with the bill I am introducing. 

I do not know how the Senator from 
Tennessee felt about that matter; but 
he was in favor of having hearings held 
on the bill. I mention that to show that 
haste has been one of the accompanying 
factors in connection with this bill. 

Mr. President; I believe that we in the 
Senate of the United States should be 
advised fully of the ramifications and 
effects of the pieces of proposed legisla- 
tion we pass; and I do not believe this 
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bill should be considered by the Senate 
until after hearings have becn held on it. 

Of course I do not know what else 
took place in the committee that day, 
although I do not question anything 
which was done, because I understand 
that many of our friends became very 
eager and very anxious to get something 
done in connection with this matter. I 
can understand that, for they wish to 
be relieved of some of the problems with 
which we now are faced. However, Mr. 
President, I believe that we should pro- 
ceed slowly in connection with this pro- 
posed legislation. 

I suggest that those who wish to ob- 
tain the viewpoint of a most excellent 
analysis of the problem, read the issues 
of the Washington Star for June 10, July 
24, and July 27, 1951, because in those 
issues the Star sets forth the situation 
in very fine language and makes very 
authoritative statements about this bill. 

Mr. President, that is about all I wish 
to say in regard to the bill. I think the 
bill is of sufficient importance to justify 
our giving most careful consideration to 
it. 

I can understand that there afe those 
who would like to have complete auton- 
omy in the District of Columbia imme- 
diately. As the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. JOHNSTON] 
has suggested, I know that we cannot do 
that without making an amendment to 
the Constitution, unless what we seek 
can be done in the way I suggest. 

Earlier in my remarks, Mr. President, 
I believe I obtained consent—I do not 
recall any objection—to introduce, out of 
order, the bill to which I have referred. 
I now introduce the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2445) to retrocede the District of Colum- 
bia to the State of Maryland, introduced 
by Mr. SmitH of North Carolina, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, at the conclusion of the dis- 
cussion of the bill, after other Senators 
who will speak have been heard, I expect 
to move that the pending bill be recom- 
mitted, so that it may be considered in 
the committee along with the bill I have 
just introduced. 

Mr. President, some things have been 
said in regard to the reasons for their 
position advanced by the opponents of 
the pending bill. I do not think some 
of the reasons are valid ones. I think 
the opponents of this bill earnestly de- 
sire to solve a vexatious situation. That 
is what I wish to see done. I know of 
many things which could be said about 
the political factors affecting the situa- 
tion, namely, that one group wishes to 
have the right to control the city, to con- 
trol political patronage, and to control 
the votes of the people. Such statements 
have been made. Similar statements 
have been made in regard to other 
groups. I know nothing about all that. 

However, I have thought the question 
involved to be of such great importance 
to the Capital of our country that we 
ought to settle it definitely once and for 
all. If the committee. after further con- 
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sideration, believes the plan I propose to 
be feasible, then let us give the people 
the clear-cut issue of whether they wish 
or whether they do not wish to abandon 
all control by the Federal Government 
over the District of Columbia, except in 
the case of Federal Government property 
and institutions, and in the case of the 
latter to permit the Federal Government 
to have the same rights in the District 
of Columbia that it exercises over all 
Federal property in the various States 
of the Union. 

Mr. President, I think it is possible 
to say about the bill many things which 
have not thus far been said. However, 
I believe that we should give the bill 
further consideration. 

I wish to refer for a moment to a state- 
ment made by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFauveR] in his opening 
remarks. At that time he said, as ap- 
pears on page 114 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Reeorp for January 14: 

The scheme of this bill is simple. It 
would give the District of Columbia a form 
of government largely similar to that pre- 
viously extended to the Territories of the 
United States. The Territorial forms of 
government have worked well. 


Yet, Mr. President, it seems to me 
that the District of Columbia, with its 
great concentration of wealth and with 
its great concentration of property, is 
entitled to the very best type of gov- 
ernment, and that it ought not neces- 
sarily to be a territorial form of gov- 
ernment. But that is what the Senator 
from Tennessee, one of the proponents 
of the bill, says this amounts to, a ter- 
ritorial form of Government. Even if it 
be that, then of course we know the next 
proposal would be, “Let us create the 
District into a State,” because we have 
two Territories now, Alaska and Hawaii, 
whose applications for admission to the 
Union as States are under consideration. 
Those two Territories do not compare 
with the District of Columbia in im- 
portance, in property value, in citizen- 
ship, in population, or in any other way, 
yet we heard this at the last session, and 
we shall hear it again, the story that 
these Territories have now developed 
and blossomed to such an extent that 
they should constitute States. 

I want to meet this question fairly, 
honestly, and head-on, to determine 
whether we are to give the District a 
form of government such as other cities 
have, and under the jurisdiction of the 
State of Maryland. If the State of Mary- 
land will take it over—and I apprehend 
it will—let us set up some system of 
government which will protect the citi- 
zens in their personal and property 
rights, and which will protect the Fed- 
eral Government in the functions it car- 
ries on within the District. 

When I first came to the Senate I 
thought the idea of home rule was ex- 
cellent. I know that it has now become 
a shibboleth and a sort of fetish with 
many of the people who talk about it. 
I am not at all certain that many of the 
people who discuss it understand what 
they are talking about, and I do believe 
that we ought to give more careful con- 
sideration to the matter. 

Something has been said about a poll 
which was taken, Mr. President, I 
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learned a long time ago that:a poll will 
be answered by people who do not stop 
for a minute to think about what they 
are doing, and I also know that when a 
question is asked, if it is asked in one 
way, a certain answer will be given, 
whereas ifthe: question is asked in a 
different way, a different answer will be 
given. So I do not attribute great im- 
portance to any of the polls which have 
been taken. But I believe it is our first 
duty as national legislators to protect 
the interests of our country and of our 
Government, and if that can be done 
and we can still give the people a greater 
voice in the local government, then that 
should be done. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES 
TOMORROW 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that the Prime Minis- 
ter of Great Britain, the Right Honor- 
able Winston Churchill, will address a 
joint meeting of the two Houses in the 
Chamber of the House of Representatives 
at 12:30 o’clock tomorrow. Members of 
the Senate should be in the Senate 
Chamber promptly on convening tomor- 
row, inasmuch as we shall proceed to the 
House Chamber not later than 12:15. 


HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMLIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1976) to provide for home 
rule in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
am wondering whether we can this 
afternoon come to an agreement regard- 
ing a time for voting and a limitation of 
debate on the pending measure. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I fear that I could not this 
afternoon agree to any certain time, be- 
cause of the fact that I do not know 
exactly who is going to speak on the bill. 
Furthermore, I do not know what Sen- 
ators may want the floor in the mean- 
time for the purpose of speaking on ex- 
traneous matters. For that reason, I 
prefer not to make any agreement this 
afternoon regarding a limitation of 
debate. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Will the Senator 
kindly canvass the situation overnight, 
so that tomorrow we may give Senators 
some idea of when we can reach a vote 
on this measure? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
shall be glad to do that. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I know that cer- 
tain Senators have engagements and 
that they would like to have some idea 
as to when a vote can be taken. I would 
greatly appreciate it if the Senator would 
canvass the situation between now and 
tomorrow. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. ELLENDER rose. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Does the Senator 
from Louisiana desire to speak? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have been waiting since 1:30 to get the 
floor, in order to discuss certain phases 
of the recent tour which I made of 
Western Europe. I realize, of course, 
that the hour is late, and I wonder 
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whether it would be agreeable to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader to permit me 
to obtain unanimous consent that I may 
address the Senate tomorrow after Mr. 
Churchill completes his address at the 
joint meeting of the Senate and House. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator from Louisiana will not 
propound that unanimous consent re- 
quest. Under certain circumstances, in 
the case of Senators who had not con- 
cluded their remarks, I have not objected, 
but I think it a rather poor policy to fol- 
low. I know of no reason why the Sena- 
tor could not obtain the floor tomorrow 
in his own right. I hope that he will 
wait until then to ask recognition. Fol. 
lowing Mr. Churchill’s address in the 
House Chamber, we may upon our return 
to the Senate desire to have a morning 
hour. I hope the Senator will not make 
the request. I would appreciate it if he 
would not. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. But I 
hope to be recognized tomorrow, follow- 
ing Mr. Churchill’s address. 

Mr. McFARLAND. This will give 
notice to the President of the Senate that 
the Senator from Louisana will be on his 
feet at that time seeking recognition. 

Mr. President, I should like to inquire 
whether any other Senator desires to 
speak. The hour is nearly 5 o'clock, and 
we are trying to recess at 5, whenever 
possible, in the early stages of this ses- 
sicn, knowing that we shall have longer 
sessions later. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 

Mr. MCFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. It would be assumed, 
would it not, that in the event of reach- 
ing an agreement fixing a time to vote, 
there would be some reservation of time 
for debate, so that both opponents and 
proponents of the bill might have an 
oppor-unity to speak? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I shall confer with 
the distinguished Senator before any 
unanimous-consent request is. pro- 
pounded. - 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BRIDGES rose. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. I shall also, before 
any unanimous-consent request is sub- 
mitted, confer with the distinguished 
minority leader, or whoever may be act- 
ing on his behalf. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Following the address 
of Mr. Churchill, who is, I understand, 
expected to speak at 12:30 tomorrow, 
will the Senate resume its session? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes; it will. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is, Senators will 
return to the Senate Chamber, and the 
Senate will proceed to the transaction 
of business following the address; is 
that correct? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. BRIDGES. As I understand, the 
ficor would then be open to Senators. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The floor would 
be open at that time. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Very well. 


RECESS 
Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
January 17, 1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who art omniscient and whose 
will is supreme, grant that in all our 
deliberations and decisions we may bear 
testimony to the interpreting light and 
the unmistakable guidance of Thy di- 
vine spirit. 

We pray that we may authenticate the 
reality, the value, and power of moral 
and spiritual law by the integrity and 
devotion of our character and conduct 
in private life and in public service. 

May we be constrained and inspired 
to make a more daring trial of the God- 
given ideals and principles as we seek 
to lift mankind into the loftier altitudes 
of amity and peace. 

Grant that the advent of that blessed 
day when men everywhere shall seek 
Thy glory and one another's welfare 
may be the ultimate goal of our aspira- 
tions and endeavors. 

In Christ’s name we humbly bring our 
petition. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Pres- 
ident of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Hawks, one 
of his secretaries. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make an announcement. 

After consultation with the majority 
and minority leaders, and remembering 
the terrific jams we have had upon the 
floor upon the occasion of appearances 
of distinguished visitors at joint meet- 
ings of the Congress, with the consent 
and approval of the floor leaders, the 
Chair announces that on Thursday, Jan- 
uary 17, 1952, the doors immediately op- 
posite the Speaker will be open and the 
doors on the Speaker's left and right, 
and none other. 

No one will be allowed upon the floor 
of the House during the joint meeting 
on Thursday who does not have the 

rivilege of the floor. 


ECONOMIC REPORT—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 303) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Joint Com- 
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mittee on the Economic Report and or- 
dered to be printed: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, D. C., January 16, 1952. 
The honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE 

SENATE, 
The honorable the SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sirs: I am presenting herewith my 
economic report to the Congress, as re- 
quired under the Employment Act of 
1946. 

In preparing this report, I have had 
the advice and assistance of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, members of the 
Cabinet, and heads of independent 
agencies. 

Together with this report, I am trans- 
mitting a report, the Annual Economic 
Review, January 1952, prepared for me 
by the Council of Economic Advisers in 
accordance with section 4 (c) (2) of the 
Employment Act of 1946. 

Respectfully, 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 


COTTON CROP PRODUCTION ESTIMATES 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, as a re- 
sult of the several cotton crop estimates 
issued by the Department of Agriculture, 
our cotton farmers have suffered irrep- 
arable losses. With all the facilities 
available, it is difficult to understand how 
such gross errors were made. Unless 
more accurate surveys can be obtained, 
the cotton farmers would probably fare 
better with no estimates at all. Surely 
a full and complete explanation should 
be forthcoming as to how and why the 
conclusions of the Department of Agri- 
culture were so far out of line. Iam very 
hopeful that we will soon be supplied 
with a full and complete report on this 
important matter so that every safeguard 
may be used to prevent a repetition of 
the error as to future crops. 

Attached hereto is a timely resolution 
passed by the General Assembly of South 
Carolina to which I respectfully invite 
your attention: 

Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to conduct an investigation into the 
cotton crop production estimate of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Whereas the United States Department of 

Agriculture issues monthly, from August 

through December of each year, an estimate 

of cotton crop production for the year; and 

Whereas this estimate plays a vital role in 
determining the price of cotton; and 

Whereas the estimate made on September 
1, 1951, was 17,291,000 bales and the estimate 
made on December 1, 1951, was 15,290,000 
bales; and 

Whereas the December estimate was 2,001,- 
000 bales less than the September estimate, a 
decline of 11.€ percent; and 

Whereas the erroneous September estimate 
caused a great decline in the price of cotton 
before the price climbed again to its normal 


level after the December estimate; and 
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Whereas many farmers sold their cotton 
at the lowered prices caused by the Septem- 
ber estimate, thereby suffering great financial 
loss; and 

Whereas the great difference between the 
September estimate and the December esti- 
mate indicates gross inefficiency in a field so 
vital to the life and welfare of the farmer: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States is urged to conduct 
an investigation to determine why so great a 
difference existed between the United States 
Department of Agriculture’s cotton crop pro- 
duction estimates for September and Decem- 
ker 1951, and to take whatever steps may be 
necessary to assure that henceforth such 
estimates will more accurately reflect pros- 
pects for each year’s cotton crop production; 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Secretary of the United States 
Senate, the Clerk of the United States House 
of Representatives, and each Member of Con- 
gress from South Carolina. 


INTERNAL REVENUE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure every Member of the House is 
thoroughly familiar with the action of 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Ways and Means in its effort to clean 
up these income-tax evasions. Now, 


ti:en, this committee is still function- 


ing, and I hope that the President 
will permit it to function, but I am 
afraid he will not do so. I am afraid 
that he has at the behest of his polit- 
ical col.orts set out on a course the 
purpose of which will be to thwart the 
efforts of this committee that has done 
such a good job. As you know, a few 
days ago the President sent to Congress 
a message setting forth his plan for a 
revamping of the whole Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue. Here is what he said in 
the last paragraph of his message: 

It is my intention to make the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue a blue ribbon civil-service 
career organization. I intend to make it a 
service in which all of us can place genuine 
confidence and have justified pride. I hope 
that I will have the full support of the Con- 
gress and of the public in bringing this about. 


I do not believe very much of that. I 
do not think that is the purpose of the 
President, and I am sorry that I feel that 
way about it. I am sure that any 
thoughtful person who knows the pres- 
ent situation as it applies to the Internal 
Revenue investigations and who knows 
the President’s inclination to keep 
around him men whose integrity and 
whose Americanism can be questioned 
will have a reasonable doubt as to what 
the President will do. I think that the 
President’s prime purpose now is to save 
as many of his friends and associates as 
he can. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 30 min- 
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utes on Tuesday and Thursday of next 
week, following any special orders here- 
tofore entered, on the subject Our In- 
ternal Revenue Scandal, Its Cause and 
Its Cure. 


OPS REGULATIONS GOVERNING FARM 
SALES 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the OPS 
regulations governing farm sales are 
causing a great deal of confusion. They 
require auctioneers to list 6 days before 
the sale date the price, model and serial 
number of each farm machine to be sold. 
Many farm sales involve several hundred 
artitles, and it is practically impossible 
in many instances for auctioneers to 
comply with the regulations before a sale 
is held. 

Everyone knows that in our farm com- 
n.unities neighboring farmers bring in 
items for the auction on the day of the 
sale. That is a custom of long stand- 
ing, but under OPS regulations such 
additional items cannot be sold. 

This is the period of the year in which 
farm sales and auctions are being held 
throughout the Midwest farming area. 
Farm sales are being hampered by the 
foolish regulations of the OPS now in 
force and effect. They should be re- 
scinded immediately so that farm sales 
can be held in the good old American 
way. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, my distinguished and eminent 
colleague the gentleman from Ohio [Mr., 
JENKINS] stated that he has some doubt 
about the President’s sincerity in con- 
nection with the suggestion about this 
spring’s housecleaning and what he 
really is driving at. The President prob- 
ably means all right, but he forgot that 
as long as a year ago a bill was intro- 
duced to carry out the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission. 

Then I think he is off on the wrong 
track with the idea that you can legis- 
late honesty into a man or an admin- 
istration. As I remember, it was a long, 
long time ago when Moses wrote those 
Ten Commandments in stone, but we still 
have sin, I doubt very much whether 
any legislation would eradicate corrup- 
tion as long as we have in the admin- 
istration someone who sort of grew up 
in a rather corrupt machine. 

Mr. JENKINS, I agree with the gen- 
tleman, 
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REQUEST FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
THURSDAY UNTIL MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns tomorrow it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I object, 
Mr. Speaker. I am getting ready a bill 
to increase the pay of the servicemen, 
the men down in the lower grades. I 
would like to keep in session here until 
we get that bill out. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man withhold his objection for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. HALLECK. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will withdraw his objection—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No; I 
am not withdrawing it, I am just hold- 
ing it up. 

Mr. HALLECK. Will the gentleman 
yield now under his reservation? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. May I suggest 
that the gentleman withdraw his objec- 
tion so that we may operate on the lead- 
ership level and let the gentleman oper- 
ate on his level? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
a long way below the leadership level 
and I shall continue to operate that 
way when I feel that it is necessary to 
the preservation of the rights of indi- 
vidual Membcrs. I am sorry but that 
is the way I feel now. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts could tell 
us whether we can anticipate again in 
the near future having a unanimous- 
consent request brought in here to sus- 
pend the rules and pass another $1,000,- 
000,000 bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that when the House ad- 
journs tomorrow it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I object, 
Mr. Speaker. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time in order that the 
majority leader can tell us as to any pro- 
gram for the balance of this week and 
next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is nothing 
for the balance of the week. Of course, 
if my good friend from Michigan, whom 
I like very much, should change his 
mind, which I hope he will, we will ad- 
journ from Thursday until Monday. I 
respect his views and reasons, although 
I may not agree with them. But if he 
will not change his mind, we will meet 
on Friday and there will be no business. 
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Iam advising the House now that if any- 
body undertakes to raise a point of no 
quorum I will move to adjourn, because 
I would consider that to be an action 
that would not be consistent with the 
conditions that exist when no legislation 
is coming up. I say this so that other 
Members can govern themselves accord= 
ingly. 

As far as next week is concerned, there 
are no bills out of committee, and I know 
of no program for next week. There was 
a possibility that one bill would be ready, 
the extension of the Rubber Act, which 
expires in June, but I have conferred 
with the chairman of the committee and 
have been advised that they will not take 
it up next week. Of course, there will be 
some messages here. If anything is to 
come up I shall give the House advance 
notice. 

Mr. HALLECK. DolI correctly under- 
stand that the budget message is likely 
to come up on Monday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The budget 
message, I understand, will come up on 
Monday, January 21. The message on 
the St. Lawrence River project will 
probably come next week. Those are 
the only messages so far as I am pres- 
ently advised which will come up next 
week. But we are discussing the legis- 
lative program so that that would not 
be involved. Of course, messages from 
the President would be read and prop- 
erly referred by the Speaker. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. As I 
understand the gentleman’s remarks, 
there will be no more legislation before 
the House this week and probably none 
next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That 
is about right, is it? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And 
then we will probably adjourn for the 
Lincoln-day speeches for probably a 
week or more? 

Mr. McCORMACK. 
about a week. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But 
there will be no legislative program? 

Mr. McCORMACK. One thing is 
certain, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts will always see that on an occasion 
of that kind, Members on the side of 
the gentleman from Michigan will have 
an opportunity to observe Lincoln’s 
birthday, as has been their custom, to 
make Lincoln-day speeches. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, may I 
say to the gentleman from Michigan 
that on yesterday the minority leader 
and I conferred with the majority leader 
in respect to the usual situation which 
prevails on Lincoln’s birthday when a 
great many of our Members are neces- 
sarily required to be in their districts or 
other places to speak. Following the 
precedent of the years gone by, the ma- 
jority leader, I think very courteously, 
said he would try to work out a pro- 
gram and carry on the affairs of the 
House of Representatives so that we 
could do what we have heretofore done. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly, and the 
leadership on your side, I might advise 


I do not know 
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the gentleman from Michigan, had al- 
ready explored that with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts so that the gentle- 
man’s wishes are being thoroughly pro- 
tected by his leadership. I hope the 
gentleman will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. Iryield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. In view 
of what the gentleman from Indiana 
says, may I ask the majority leader: Is 
there any reason why we should not take 
a recess until say along about the 10th 
of February so that we may go home and 
get in some really effective work among 
our constituents and come back perhaps 
better informed as to what we should 
do? 

Mr. HALLECK. I do not know to 
whom the gentleman from Michigan is 
addressing the question, but he knows 
as well as I do that the Committee on 
Appropriations is meeting with respect 
to the appropriation bills, or at least I 
hope they are, and, of course, I know 
that some of the subcommittees are con- 
ducting hearings, and many of the other 
legislative committees are working on 
matters before them. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman will permit a further obser- 
vation, if the gentleman from Indiana, 
who is our leader or assistant leader, 
would get a great deal more cooperation 
from me at least, if some of those of 
us who are in the uttermost rear rank 
were advised as to what is expected. We 
just do not know. 

Mr. McCORMACK. You are being 
advised. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It comes 
a little late. We sometimes just do not 
know whether we should object or not. 
Moreover, some of us feel a little respon- 
sibility to our constituents. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam sure Ido not 
know anyone who could be more frank 
than the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 





BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert at this 
point in the Recorp the following letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury to 
the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


JaNuARY 15, 1952. 
Hon. SaM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: “Newspaper reports 
and comments evidence some basic miscon- 
ception of the effect of the President’s Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 for the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. This misconception is 
that the President’s proposal would have 
the effect of turning over the operating 
functions now performed in the field by col- 
lectors of internal’: revenue to not more 
than 25 district offices, and hence deprive 
some localities of facilities now available 
to them. 

The President and I are both anxious that 
it be clear that existing functions of col- 
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lectors of internal revenue, and additional 
functions not now available at the local 
level of each State will be performed at 
local offices with at least one such fully au- 
thorized local office in each State, and in 
more populous States more than one. 

The misconception as to maintenance*of 
local collection offices apparently arose from 
the hasty conclusion that the newly pro- 
posed offices of district commissioners, to 
number not more than 25, were to supplant 
local collection offices. The fact is that the 
district commissioners will be area officers, 
to effect more complete decentralization to 
the field of bureau functions now performed 
or supervised in Washington. As part of 
this area decentralization, there will be 
deputy district commissioners, with at least 
one for each State, and in more populous 
States more than one, who will take over 
the functions now performed by collectors in 
each State, and in addition bring to the 
taxpayer at the local level many additional 
services and functions that are not now 
available to him in his State. 

I can understand that the misconception 
on this important aspect of the plan may 
have arisen from the technical form in which 
the reorganization plan must be presented 
to the Congress. It was made clear in the 
statement of the President, issued on Janu- 
ary 2, and again in his message to the Con- 
gress presented yesterday, that some of the 
basic structural changes contemplated in 
the reorganization must be effectuated by a 
plan of reorganization presented to the Con- 
gress, while other changes can be effectuated 
by use of reorganization powers of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under Reorganization 
Plan No. 26 of 1950. From the first an- 
nouncement of the plan by the President 
and in the information furnished to the 
Congress, it has been made clear that local 
Offices will be retained not only to continue 
their existing functions, but to bring in- 
creased functions and responsibilities to the 
local area. 

Thus in the reorganization message pre- 
sented by the President to the Congress yes- 
terday, it was said: “* * * all essential 
collection enforcement and appellate func- 
tions can be provided for in each local area 
and under one roof so far as is practicable. 
It is not proposed to discontinue any essen- 
tial facilities which now exist in any local 
areas. Rather the facilities will be extended 
and the service to taxpayers improved. 
These new arrangements should make it pos- 
sible for the individual taxpayer to conduct 
his business with the Bureau much more 
conveniently and expeditiously.” 

Moreover in the statement of the Presi- 
dent issued January 2, 1952, it was said: 
“Taxpayers hereafter can look to the dis- 
trict commissioner or his local representative 
as the official in complete charge of all Fed- 
eral tax matters in the district.” 

The local representative would be the 
deputy district commissioner, with at least 
one such office in each State, performing all 
the functions now performed by the collector 
and bringing additional functions to the 
local area. 

Reference to the explanatory material 
which was sent to you and other Members 
of the Congress under date of January 7, 
1952, will further evidence this basic part of 
the proposed reorganization. In the state- 
ment with that letter, entitled ‘General Na- 
ture of the Reorganization Plan,” it was 
said: “The district commissioners will carry 
out their responsibilities through direct line 
officer control of deputy district commis- 
sioners, with at least one such officer for each 
State, and in the more populous States more 
than one.” 

The plan was conceived with the purpose 
of bringing greater convenience and greater 
facilities to the taxpayer at the local level; 
to provide at the local level functions to 
which the taxpayer must now have GCistant 
resort, such as to offices of revenue agents in 
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charge, special agents in charge, appellate 
Officers, etc. These offices and their func- 
tions are now scattered in varying districts 
over the country, in fewer locations than 
contemplated through the new set-up of 
district commissioners and deputy district 
commissioners. 

I feel that this essential purpose of in- 
creased taxpayer convenience, plus the other 
advantages of the plan in an improved ca- 
reer service, more effective inspection serv- 
ice, and greater decentralization of functions 
from Washington to the field with clear di- 
rect channels of responsibility, are suffi- 
ciently meritorivus that it would be unfor- 
tunate if they were not made clearly under- 
stood at the outset in the consideration of 
the plan. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN W. SNYDER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


REQUEST TO ADJOURN OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
renew my request, and ask unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns 
tomorrow, it adjourn to meet on Monday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Perkins and to include a resolu- 
tion from James R. Hurt, president of 
the Prestonsburg-Floyd County Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mr. GATHINGs and to include a state- 
ment, 

Mr. TRIMBLE. 

Mr. Lane in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Camp and to include an article 
appearing in the Atlanta Journal by Lt. 
Clarence J. Smith on Russian history. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. 

Mr. BEaMER and to include comments. 

Mr. BAKEWELL and to include an edi- 
torial appearing in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

Mr. Meaper and to include a commu- 
nication he addressed to the Republican 
National Committee in San Francisco. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. WOLVERTON and to include an 
editorial. 

Mr. VAN ZaNnptT in two instances and to 
include editorials. 

Mr. AyreES and to include a news 
article. 

Mr. WEICHEL (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK). 

Mr. CaNnFIELD and to include a brief 
address he made in the House on May 
21, 1947, and an extension of his remarks 
dated June 27, 1946, on the subject of 
flammable fabrics legislation. 

Myr. Price in two instances and in each 
to include news articles. 

Mr. Curtis of Nebraska (at the request 
of Mr. HALLEcCK). 

Mr. SmitH of Wisconsin in two in- 
stances, in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BoYkIn and to include two battle 
reports, 
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Mr. JarMaNn (at the request of Mr, 
STEED) and to include extraneous matter, 

Mr. KENNEDY and to include two 
speeches. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on January 15, 1952, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a joint resolution of the House of 
the following title: 

H. J. Res. 331. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to invite the States of the 
Union and foreign countries to participate in 
the Chicago International Trade Fair, to be 
held in Chicago, Ill., March 22 to April 6, 
1952. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. FENTON (at the 
request of Mr. Gavin), indefinitely, on 
account of illness. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 


ADJOURNMENT 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 19 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, January 17, 1952, at 12 o’clock noon. 


OATH OF OFFICE, MEMBERS AND DELE- 
GATES 


The oath of office required by the sixth 
article of the Constitution of the United 
States, and as provided by section 2 of 
the act of May 13, 1884 (23 Stat. 22), to 
be administered to Members and Dele- 
gates of the House of Representatives, 
the text of which is carried in section 
1757 of title XTX of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States and being as fol- 
lows: 

“I, A B, do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will support and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic; that I 
will bear true faith and allegiance to the 
same; that I take this obligation freely, 
without any mental reservation or pur- 
pose of evasion; and that I will well and 
faithfully discharge the duties of the of- 
fice on which I am about to enter. So 
help me God.” 


has been subscribed to in person and 
filed in duplicate with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives by the follow- 
ing Members of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress, pursuant to Public Law 412 of the 
Eightieth Congress entitled “An act to 
amend section 30 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States” (U. S. C., title 2, 
sec. 25), approved February 18, 1948: 

CiirForD G. MCINTIRE, Third District, 
Maine. 

Rosert D. Harrison, Third District, 
Nebraska. 

FRANK C. OSMERS, JR., Ninth District, 
New Jersey. 

Paut F. ScHENCK, Third District, Ohio. 

Kart C. KING, Eighth District, Penn- 
Sylvania. 

JOSEPH L. CarrIGG, Fourteenth District, 
Pennsylvania, 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 6075. A bill to protect the right of 
individuals to be free from discrimination 
or segregation by reason of race, Color, re- 
ligion, or national origin; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: 

H. R. 6076. A bill to prohibit the transpor- 
tation of certain flammable textile fabrics in 
interstate commerce, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 6077. A bill to prohibit the transpor- 
tation of certain flammable textile fabrics 
in interstate commerce, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FORD: 

H.R. 6078. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to permit Federal participation in 
public assistance for patients in private in- 
stitutions for tuberculosis and for patients 
in private institutions for mental diseases; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WINSTEAD: 

H. R. 6079. A bill to authorize the attend- 
ance of the United States Navy Band at the 
celebration of the Fifty-seventh Annual Con- 
vention of the Sons of Confederate Veterans 
to be held in Jackson, Miss., from June 3 
through June 6, 1952; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H. R. 6080. A bill to lessen erosion due to 
the high water in Lake Michigan; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SHEEHAN: 

H. Con. Res. 180. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a joint congressional committee to 
conduct an investigation and study with re- 
spect to the establishment of a union of the 
United States and Canada; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H. Res. 496. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs to 
investigate and study the failure of the Bu- 
reau of Mines and the Defense Materials 
Procurement Agency to establish a manga- 
nese receiving depot in central Virginia or to 
make an adequate survey to establish the 
extent of manganese deposits in that area; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. Res. 497. Resolution creating a select 
committee to study the Government’s farm 
price-support program; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 6081. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Bucaro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6082. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Nocella Nardella; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6083. A bill for the relief of Amalia 
Architetto; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CASE: 

H. R. 6084. A bill for the relief of Carmela 
Daino Davenia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H.R. 6085. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 
Matheos, also known as Nick Prois; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FORD: 

H. R. 6086. A bill for the relief of Hildegard 
H. Nelson; to the Committee cn the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 6087. A bill for the relief of Noel 

Andrade; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. PRICE: 

H. R. 6088. A bill for the relief of Hisako 

Suzuki; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. R. 6089. A bill for the relief of Ikuro 

Yajima; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. YATES: 

H. R. 6090. A bill for the relief of Dr. Fred- 
erico O. Icamina; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6091. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Harue Fukushi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6092. A bill for the relief of Toshio 
Tsuzuki; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


506. Mr. LECOMPTE presented a petition of 
Rev. Merlin N. Steen and sundry members of 
the Chariton, Iowa, Ministerial Association 
expressing disapproval of the proposed ap- 
pointment by the President of an Ambas- 
sador, or personal representative, to the Vati- 
can State, as it is believed that such an ap- 
pointment would be contrary to the princi- 
ple of separation of church and state, and 
further that it is undemocratic to single out 
one religious group above all others; which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 





SENATE 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 17, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 
10, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty and everliving God: As we 
bow in this quiet moment dedicated to 
the unseen and eternal, confirm, we be- 
seech Thee, our abiding faith in those 
deep and holy foundations which the 
fathers laid, lest in foolish futility we 
attempt to build on sand, instead of 
rock. 

We rejoice that in troubled times, 
when the things we hold nearest our 
hearts are threatened by sinister and 
ruthless forces, Thou dost raise up 
prophets of freedom who are the very 
incarnation of the principles of democ- 
racy and decency and justice. We 
thank Thee for the great captain of our 
times whose clarion voice we with the 
whole world will hear this day. We re- 
member with gratitude that in days 
dense with darkness his words were as 
trumpets of hope, as with phrases that 
marched like armies he broke through 
the frozen paralysis of a nation and set 
it upon its feet, while the anonymous 
eagles of the air held back the threat to 
Christian civilization. 

For the world’s sake, to the Common- 
wealth for which he speaks strengthen 
the cords which bind us, not only by a 
common language, but also because we 
drink at common springs of culture and 
literature and Christian idealism and 
share a common loyalty to institutions 
which foster freedom of person and of 
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speech and the royal dignity of the hu- 
man spirit. We ask it in the Redeemer’s 
name. Amen, 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFaRLanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, January 16, 1952, was dispensed 
with, 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Hawks, one of his secretaries. 





SUPPLEMENTARY EXTRADITION CONVEN- 
TION WITH CANADA—REMOVAL OF IN- 
JUNCTION OF SECRECY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. As in execu- 
tive session, the Chair lays before the 
Senate Executive G, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, second session, a supplementary 
extradition convention between the 
United States of America and Canada, 
signed at Ottawa on October 26, 1951. 
Without objection, the injunction of se- 
crecy will be removed from the conven- 
tion, and the convention, together with 
the President’s message, will be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and the President’s message will be 
printed in the Recorp, The Chair hears 
no objection. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
T transmit herewith a supplementary 
extradition convention between the 
United States of America and Canada, 
signed at Ottawa on October 26, 1951. 

I transmit also for the information of 
the Senate the report made to me by the 
Secretary of State with respect to this 
matter. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE HOUSE. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secre- 
tary of State; (2) supplementary extra- 
dition convention with Canada signed on 
October 26, 1951.) 





COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr, McCLetian, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Investigations of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments was authorized to meet this after- 
noon during the session of the Senate. 





CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McFARLAND, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 


the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Brewster Butler, Nebr. 
Anderson Bricker Capehart 
Bennett Bridges Case 

Benton Butler, Md, Chavez 
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Clements Johnston, §.C. Neely 
Connally Kefauver Nixon 
Cordon Kem O’Conor 
Douglas Kerr O'Mahoney 
Duff Kilgore Pastore 
Dworshak Knowland Robertson 
Eastland Langer Russell 
Ecton Lehman Saltonstall 
Ellender Magnuson Schoeppel 
Ferguson Malone Seaton 
Frear Martin Smathers 
Fulbright Maybank Smith, Maine 
Gillette McCarthy Smith, N. J. 
Green McClellan Smith, N.C, 
Hayden McFarland Sparkman 
Hendrickson McKellar Stennis 
Hennings McMahon Taft 
Hickenlooper Millikin Thye 

Hill Monroney Underwood 
Hoey Moody Welker 
Humphrey Morse Wiley 

Hunt Mundt Williams 


Johnson, Colo. Murray 


Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia {[Mr. Byrn], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEorcE], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
SON] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. WatTKrins], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. YounG] are absent 
by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CarL- 
son], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopce] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirx- 
SEN] and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Ives] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey] is absent on important 
business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 





JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES— 
ADDRESS BY RT. HON. WINSTON 
CHURCHILL 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the attention of 
Senators for a moment. 

Yesterday I announced that today 
Members of the Senate would proceed 
to the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives to hear the address to be delivered 
by the Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill. The last 
time the Senate went to the House, sev- 
eral Senators called my attention to the 
fact that we were not very orderly in 
lining up and requested that I cal] the 
attention of Senators to the necessity of 
being a little more orderly, allowing the 
Vice President to precede and giving 
some recognition to seniority, which has 
been the custom in the Senate. I hope 
Senators will follow that suggestion. I 
know that there will be plenty of seats. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate now stand in recess and proceed to 
the House Chamber to hear the address 
to be delivered by Rt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill, in accordance with the pre- 
vious announcement; that after the con- 
clusion of the joint meeting of the two 
Houses the Senate reconvene at the call 
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of the Chair; and that immediately 
thereafter routine business may be trans- 
acted without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. Accordingly the Senate 
stands in recess subject to the call of the 
Chair following the joint meeting. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 16 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate, preceded by the 
Secretary (Leslie L. Biffle), the Sergeant 
at Arms (Joseph C. Duke), and the Vice 
President, proceeded to the Hall of the 
House of Representatives to greet and to 
listen to the address to be delivered by 
Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain. 

(For the address delivered by the 
Prime Minister, see House proceedings, 
pp. 276-279.) 

At 1 o’clock and 17 minutes p. m., the 
Senate returned to its Chamber and, the 
recess having expired, was called to order 
by the Vice President. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, routine 
morning business will be transacted, 
without speeches or debate. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

H. R. 5097. A bill to extend the time during 
which the Secretary of the Interior may enter 
into amendatory repayment contracts under 
the Federal reclamation laws, and for other 
purpeses; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1063). 


LS ee 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2446. A bill for the relief of certain 
Pakistan nationals; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lancer when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAYBANK: 

S. 2447. A bill to amend the Federal Credit 
Union Act; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 2448. A bill to amend the Pay Read- 
justment Act of 1942, as amended; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 2449. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of New Mexico, to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon certain claims arising 
as a result of the construction by the United 
States of Elephant Butte Dam on the Rio 
Grande; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest): 

S. 2450. A bill to amend section 13 of the 
act of March 4, 1915, 38 Stat. 1169, as 
amended (U.S. C., title 46, sec. 672 (a)), to 
require that merchant seamen be able to 
understand orders given in the English lan- 
guage, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 2451. A bill to increase all monthly rates 

of disability and death compensation and 
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pension payable under laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration; and 

S. 2452. A bill to provide for the payment 
of monetary benefits withheld from certain 
Veterans’ Administration beneficiaries; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 2453. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent in fee to Donald 
B. Billedeaux; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MCMAHON: 

S. 2454. A bill for the relief of Antonios 
N. Konstantakis; 

S. 2455. A bill for the relief of Ellen Hen- 
riette Buch; and 

S. 2456. A bill for the relief of Sung Ryun 
Kwak; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 2457. A bill to authorize payment of 
retroactive salary increases for services ren- 
dered by postmasters, officers, and employees 
of the field service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment who cied between July 1, 1951, and 
October 24, 1951; 

S,2458. A bill to correct a typographical 
error in Public Law 204, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, relating to assistant superintendents 
in the motor vehicle service of the Post 
Office Department; 

8.2459. A bill to equitably adjust the 
salaries of auditors at central accounting 
post offices; and 

S. 2460. A bill amending Public Law 201, 
Eighty-second Congress, chapter 554, first 
session; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN PAKISTAN 
NATIONALS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill for 
the relief of certain Pakistan nationals, 
and ask unanimous consent that the bill, 
together with two letters written by Dr. 
Mubarek Ali Khan, welfare commis- 
sioner, of the Young Pakistan League of 
America, Phoenix, Ariz., be printed in 
the RecorD. One letter is addressed to 
the President of the United States, dated 
December 28, 1951, and the other letter, 
dated January 15, 1952, is addressed to 
me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the bill and let- 
ters will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2446) for the relief of cer- 
tain Pakistan nationals, introduced by 
Mr. LANGER, was read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes of 
the immigration and naturalization laws, 
any alien residing in the United States on 
the date of enactment of this act who (1) 
is a native of the state of Kashmir, a na- 
tive of the district of Punjab or a native of 
the district of Bengal; (2) served in either the 
British merchant marine or the Indian Royal 
Navy during World War II; and (3) entered 
the United States as a British subject during 
the period 1940 through 1949 shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully admit- 
ted to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of enactment of this 
act, upon payment of the required visa fee 
and head tax. Upon the granting of perma- 
nent residence to each such alien as pro- 
vided in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota officer to de- 
duct one number from the appropriate quota 
for the first year that such quota is avail- 
able. 
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The letters presented by Mr. LANGER 

are as follows: 
JaNvARY 15, 1952, 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Recently our organiza- 
tion, Young Pakistan League of America, ad- 
dressed a petition to the President of the 
United States of America and the Attorney 
General of the United States of America, ask- 
ing for the release of approximately 300 so- 
called Pakistani nationals, residing in the 
United States. 

As we understand, there is a bill pending 
before the United States Congress for dis- 
placed persons and wish that the Pakistani 
nationals who have lost their former domi- 
cile, during the time of the partition of In- 
dia, to be included in the quota of this par- 
ticular measure. 

Please find enclosed a copy of letter sent to 
the President and the Attorney General. 

Respectfully yours, 
YOUNG PAKISTAN LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Dr. MuBAREK ALI KHAN, 

Welfare Commissioner. 


YounGc PAKISTAN LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., December 28, 1951, 
Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 

President of the United States of 
America, the White House, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: On March 1, 1946, 
I had the honor and privilege of presenting 
to you the case of India; that is to say, a pe- 
tition in behalf of the India legislation then 
pending before the United States Congress, 
which you were so kind to accept and offer 
your support for the passage of same. 

Mr. President, in those days there was no 
Pakistan nor Hindustan, but just British 
East India. When I humbly appealed to 
you in my White House conference with 
you on Friday, March 1, 1946, at 12 noon, I 
asked your support for the passage of India 
immigration bills, and quite remember your 
telling me that Congress had the power to 
pass the bills, while you were the one to 
sign the bills. I also remember your prom- 
ising word to me that you would try your 
best, at the means of your disposal, to con- 
sult with the Senate Immigration Commit- 
tee on behalf of this particular measure. I 
wish to reiterate my thanks once more for 
your excellent work. It was, indeed, gratify- 
ing to my former countrymen, who are ever- 
welcomed to your final support in the 
measure. 

Today, again, I am taking the liberty of 
appealing to you on behalf of approximately 
300 so-called Pakistani nationals residing in 
the United States of America, who are 
charged with illegal entry and facing depor- 
tation, but when they entered the United 
States they were admitted legally and passed 
by the immigration authorities as members 
of the crew, or as seamen. Some of these 
entered in 1940, 1942, 1945, 1946, 1947, and 
1948—prior to 1949—as British subjects. 
Some of them ran away from their former 
domicile at the time of partition of India, 
August 14, 1947, when two sister dominions 
were formed, the Republic of Pakistan and 
the Republic of India, when India became 
free from British rule, these people were al- 
ready here in the United States. Some came 
from Punjab, some from the state of Kash- 
mir, Mirpur district; and others from East 
Bengal. Today a small group of Kashmiri 
have a problem because they come from near 
the border of the cease-fire line. Then there 
is a group of East Punjabis who are refugees 
and homeless; also group from East Bengal, 
whose bread line was the large seaport of 
Calcutta, which is now Hindu India. 

Recently there was circulated a nation- 
ality registration card by the consulate of 
Pakistan, which was not endorsed by the 
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majority of this group, who are facing de- 
portation at present, as they are not sure 
of their status. They continue having hope 
that the Government of the United States 
will cancel their deportation. An opportunity 
of becoming naturalized citizens or allowing 
them to remain in the country as permanent 
residents, is problematical. One thing we 
know is they are men “without a country.” 

To forget these people is rank discrimina- 
tion against men who did everything hu- 
manly possible in support of the war effort, 
World War II, but who now face deportation 
from the country which so many of them 
have come to regard as their only true home, 
The late President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, in his letter to the House Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization, on 
March 5, 1945, stressed the great services 
that India has rendered to the United Na- 
tions in their war against the Axis. The 
men whom it is proposed to deport are in 
more than one instance the same Indians 
to whose courage and valor the late Presi- 
dent and so many others paid tribute dur- 
ing the war years, and to deport these men 
today, these men who, admittedly, in cer- 
tain instances did come here during the 
war years, is certafniy a sorry reward for 
their devotion. It is discrimination and 
ingratitude. 

Today I write to you, asking not for 
charity, but for simple recognition of men 
who did everything they could for the coun- 
try who don’t want them now. I can’t be- 
gin to tell you of the hardships many nad 
gone through before they even came here, 
I can’t begin to tell you what magic sig- 
nificance the words “United States of Amer- 
ica” had to these men as they struggled to 
come here. 

I can’t begin to tell you how happy they 
are to finally be here and to be able to, in 
one way or another, make some slight con- 
tribution to the strengthening of their 
adopted motherland. Make no mistake 
about it, this is their adopted motherland; 
they can know no other home. When they 
worked long hours during the war years and 
did whatever else was asked of them—-the 
unwanted ones—they were giving of their 
blood and their sweat toward the salvation 
of the Allied victory—and so when I write to 
you today and ask you for justice for these 
men, all of whom face deportation under 
the present law, I ask merely for plain, 
simple American and human justice. 

Since these so-called Pakistani nationals 
have escaped from their former domicile and 
look for mercy here, in the name of hu- 
man justice and American sense of fair 
play, it is only just that they have their 
deportation cancelled and allow them ‘to 
stay here in America, under the refugee 
quota. I say refugee quota because there 
is a bill pending before the United States 
Congress for the establishment of a separate 
quota for Pakistan, Senate Resolution 1615 
by Hon. WiLt1AM LANGER, of North Dakota, 
and House Resolution 4436 by ArTHuR G. 
Kuen, from New York. Both bills have 
been dormant since April of this year. No 
action has been taken by the Senate or 
House Judiciary Committee. Of course, the 
passage of these bills by Senator WitLt1am 
LANGER and Congressman ArtTHuR G. KLEIN 
would benefit approximately 300 Pakistani 
residing in the United States of America. 
It is an insignificant number when one 
thinks of thousands of other refugees pour- 
ing in from Europe and Asia. 

Mr. President, it is therefore necessary to 
have a special act to save this defenseless 
group from deportation who were once our 
wartime allies. They have already experi- 


enced undeserved suffering as aliens and it 
is time to heed the case of this defenseless 
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minority group in the light of justice, tol- 
erance, and expediency, and grant them 
sanction here. 

In behalf of approximately 300 homeless 
so-called Pakistani nationals, the Young 
Pakistan League of America appeals to you 
to ask the Attorney General of the United 
States of America to suspend their deporta- 
tion. Your sympathetic support in this 
matter may give these and others new hope 
in life—or the reverse. 

Your sincere efforts on behalf of these so- 
called Pakistani nationals will be greatly 
appreciated by the Young Pakistan League 
of America and will reward you with their 
undying gratitude. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Younc PaKIsTAN LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Dr. MUBAREK ALI KHAN, 
Welfare Commissioner, 





INVESTIGATION BY TARIFF COMMISSION 
OF COST OF PRODUCTION OF CHINA 
AND OTHER PRODUCTS 


Mr. HOEY (for himself and Mr. Mar- 
TIN) submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 253), which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance: 


Whereas many American communities are 
dependent for their economic livelihood on 
employment in the American china industry 
and its raw material suppliers; and 

Whereas there is some evidence that such 
employment is being threatened by large 
and rapidly increasing imports of chinaware 
at prices well below domestic costs of pro- 
duction; and 

Whereas the policy of Congress, as ex- 
pressed in section 336 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, is to assess import duties 
based upon the equilization of “differences 
in the costs of production of the domestic 
article and the like or similar foreign article 
when produced in the principal competing 
country”; and 

Whereas the Tariff Commission, by a vote 
of 4 to 2, has rejected an application by 
the American industry for such an inves- 
tigation; and 

Whereas the articles in question remain 
unaffected by any existing foreign trade 
agreement: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Tariff Commission is 
hereby requested to immediately initiate 
and carry out an investigation under the 
provisions of section 336 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, with respect to the 
china table and kitchen articles specified 
in paragraph 212 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 





BESSIE BOYD DANIEL 


Mr. MAYBANK submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 254), which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate to 
Bessie Boyd Daniel, widow of Thomas H. 
Daniel, late an employee of the Senate, a 
sum equal to 6 months’ compensation at 
the rate he was receiving by law at the time 
of his death, said sum to be considered in- 
clusive of funeral expenses and all other 
allowances, 





HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL submitted amend- 
ments iniended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 1976) to provide for home 
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rule in the District of Columbia, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 





WAR RISK AND MARINE LIABILITY IN- 
SURANCE—QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the ReEcorp at this point 
the quarterly report of the Secretary of 
Commerce on war risk and marine liabil- 
ity insurance for the quarter ending 
September 30, 1951. 

There being no objection, the report 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE ACTIVITIES AUTHOR- 
IZED BY PUBLIC Law 763, EIGHTY-FIRST CoN- 
GRESS, FOR THE PERIOD ENDING SEPTEMBER 
30, 1951 


Public Law 763, Eighty-first Congress, ap- 
proved September 7, 1950, authorizes the 
Secretary of Commerce to supply war risk 
insurance and certain marine and liability 
insurance. Section 1211 requires the Secre- 
tary to make quarterly reports to the Con- 
gress with reference to contracts entered 
into, proposed contracts, and the general 
progress of his insurance activities of a mari- 
time nature. 

The Secretary has continued in force the 
war risk hull and protection and indemnity 
insurance previously provided at the : equest 
of the Secretary, Department of the Navy, in 
connection with vessels chartered by the 
Maritime Administration to American opera- 
tors on condition that they be time-chart- 
ered to the Military Sea Transportation 
Service. No new policies have been issued 
in connection with these vessels. A total of 
161 such vessels was insured under the pro- 
visions of this law. This insurance has been 
provided without premium in consideration 
of an agreement that the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, will indemnify the Mari- 
time Administration for all losses covered by 
such insurance. 

War risk policies have not been issued to 
the American public but the preparation of 
plans to supply such insurance in the event 
of an emergency is nearing completion. It is 
expected that the program, for the issuance 
of this insurance which will become effective 
at such time as commercial insurance would 
automatically terminate because of the out- 
break of war between any of the four great 
powers, will be ready to operate immediately 
if, as and when an emergency should arise. 
No fees or premiums have been collected. 

As yet, no contracts have been executed, 
but another draft of a contract has been sub- 
mitted to the American War Risk Agency 
under which it would act as underwriting 
agent for issuing policies. 

An appropriation has not been made to 
the revolving fund authorized by Section 
1208. H.R.5215, as passed by the House of 
Representatives on August 20, provides that 
the Secretary of Commerce may transfer to 
such fund not in excess of $10,000,000 from 
the “Vessel Operating Revolving Fund”, 
which was created by the Third Supplemen- 
tal Appropriation Act, 1951, approved June 
2, 1951 (Public Law 45, 82d Cong.). 

OcToBER 8, 1951. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
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ordered to be printed in the Appendix, as 
follows: 
By Mr. MOODY: 

An article entitled “‘The Four Challenges to 
the Nation,” written by Senator DovucLas 
and published in the New York Times maga- 
zine of January 12, 1952. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Broadcast of Town Hall forum discussing 
corruption in government, participated in 
by Senator Witry and Senator DovuGLas, on 
January 8, 1952. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

Address by Kenneth D. Wells, president of 
the Valley Forge Foundation, Inc., at the 
opening ceremonies of the Alert America con- 
voy exhibit, in the interdepartmental audi- 
torium, Washington, D. C., on January 7, 
1952, 

By Mr. NIXON: 

Address entitled “Foreign Policy for the 
People and by the People,” delivered by Henry 
R. Luce before the Economic Club of New 
York, at New York City, on January 15, 1952. 

Editorial entitled “Appoint a Committee— 
and Get Nowhere,” published in the Denver 
Post on December 26, 1951. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY: 

Exchange of letters between Morris Sayre, 
general chairman of the united business 
committee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and Ernest Wilkerson, presi- 
dent, Wyoming Automotive Co., Inc., Casper, 
Wyo., on the subject of socialism and com- 
munism. 

By Mr. O’CONOR: 

Conclusions on foreign policy, contained 
in the final declaration of the Thirty-eighth 
National Foreign Trade Convention. 

A communication received by him from a 
defense contractor, regarding the effect of 
cost increases on firms having long-term 
Government contracts. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

Letter addressed to him by the history 
class secretary of the John Rogers High 
School, Spokane, on the subject What Should 
Be Our Policy in Korea? 

Editorial entitled “Exposing the Stalinist 
Foe Through Medium of Radio,” published 
in the New York Enquirer of December 31, 
1951. 

_ Article entitled “Old Mr. China of Two 
Minds About Reds” written by Fred Hamp- 
son, and published in the Washington Post 
of January 6, 1952. 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

Article entitled “Truman’s Top Korea Ex- 
pert Defends ‘Mac’,” published in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald on January 14, 1952. 

Article entitled “Korea Aftermath Ominous 
Prospect,” by George Minot. 


HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA—PROPOSED UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT AGREEMENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1976) to provide for home 
rule in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to determine whether it is 
possible to enter into a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement with respect to voting on 
the pending measure. The bill has been 
under consideration all week, and I 
should like to see if it is possible to set a 
definite date for a vote, so that Senators 
who are interested in the bill may be in- 
formed when the Senate will vote upon 
it. 

I should like to ask my distinguished 
friend the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. JoHnston] whether he would agree 
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to a limitation of debate and bring the 
bill to a vote tomorrow. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It would be impossible to reach any 
agreement to vote tomorrow. 

‘i Mr. McFARLAND. How about Mon- 
ay? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
feel that Monday is also a little too early. 
Perhaps we could agree to vote on Tues- 
day. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
would prefer to vote this week, certainly 
not later than Monday, but I would 
rather have the time for a vote set for 
Tuesday than not have any time fixed 
for a vote on the measure. Possibly we 
could transact routine business between 
now and Tuesday if time were to lag. 
I have consulted with the minority leader 
in this regard, and I should like to pro- 
pound the following unanimous-consent 
request: 

Ordered, That beginning on the calendar 
day of Tuesday, January 22, 1952, at the hour 
of 12 o’clock, debate on all motions, amend- 
ments, and appeals be limited to 20 minutes 
to a side; that debate on the bill itself be 
limited to 1 hour to a side; that all amend- 
ments must be-germane; that the time for 
debate on each side to be controlled by—— 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
would agree to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement so far propounded, 
with one amendment. In other words, 
a motion will be made, which has not 
been discussed at all. Probably it will be 
a motion to recommit the bill. I would 
agree to a limitation to 20 minutes for 
each side on every other motion except 
that one; but on that particular motion 
I would like to have as much as 30 min- 
utes allowed to each side. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Then I am willing 
to amend the unanimous-consent request 
so as to provide for 30 minutes for each 
side on a motion to recommit, if such a 
motion is made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTs in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. LANGER. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF BEN- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to speak for a 
minute and a half on Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s birthday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Massachusetts 
is recognize. for a minute and a half. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on this 17th day of January 1952, Boston, 
with Philadelphia, takes special pride in 
commemorating the birthday, the life, 
and the splendid achievements of a mag- 
nificent American, Benjamin Franklin. 
Born in Boston on January 17, 1706, Ben- 
jamin Franklin stands today, as he will 
surely stand throughout all recorded 
history, for everything that is good and 
great and wise in the annals of our 
country. 
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Of the countless contributions made 
by Benjamin Franklin to his own and to 
every succeeding generation, it seems to 
me that none is more significant or 
timely than those words of his uttered 
on the occasion of another grave Amer- 
ican crisis, that which faced the newly 
victorious United States of America in 
1784: 

Let us beware of being lulled into dan- 
gerous security; and of being * * * 
weakened by internal contentions and divi- 
sions; * * * and of neglect in mili- 
tary exercises and discipline, and in pro- 
viding stores of arms and munitions of war; 
for * * * the expenses required to pre- 
vent a war are much lighter than those 


that will, if not prevented, be necessary to 
maintain it. 


These are familiar words of Franklin’s, 
but I venture to repeat them in the be- 
lef that we all need, perhaps, not so 
much to be instructed as to be reminded, 
particularly in a time of strain and 
emotional unrest. I hope, therefore, 
that in this particular period of our his- 
tory we will not only give heed to this 
warning from one of our wisest men but 
will take time to remind ourselves also 
of the vision, the courage, and the faith 
so wonderfully demonstrated by Benja- 
min Franklin throughout all the 84 years 
of his illustrious life. 

It is worth our remembering also that 
Benjamin Franklin served his country 
notably as our Ambassador to France at 
a time when the problems of that great 
country and of ours were not unlike 
those each faces today. Franklin was 
aware not alone of the internal problems 
of our Colonies, but he had a real appre- 
ciation of those which the new United 
States faced in the world at large. 

Benjamin Franklin had no fear either 
of tyranny or of freedom. He was pre- 
pared at all times to devote his life and 
his fortune to resistance to tyranny and 
to the establishment of a homeland in 
which freedom might flourish unhin- 
dered, knowing well that only under free- 
dom are security and happiness possible 
for a man or a family or a nation. To 
his example, then, and to his hallowed 
memory, let us dedicate this day. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to address the Senate for 6 
minutes on the subject of the birthday 
anniversary of Benjamin Franklin. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my appreciation to the ma- 
jority leader for giving us this oppor- 
tunity, and also to my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
SALTONSTALL ]. 

Mr. President, today, January 17, 
marks the two hundred and forty-sixth 
anniversary of the birth of Benjamin 
Franklin, one of the greatest of all 
Americans, whose illustrious achieve- 
ments have won for him an honored 
place among the world’s immortals. 

Pennsylvania honors Benjamin Frank- 
lin as its first citizen. We are proud and 
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grateful that he played such an im- 
portant part in the colonial develop- 
ment of our Commonwealth. 

We revere his memory as a heroic 
patriot of liberty and independence and 
as a foremost champion of freedom of 
the individual. 

We glory in his genius as a statesman 
and diplomat. 

We recall with gratitude his achieve- 
ments as a scientist whose investigations 
into the secrets of nature advanced the 
welfare of all mankind. 

In the old city of Philadelphia one en- 
counters on all sides the historic shrines 
where Franklin’s courageous patriotism 
gave leadership in the cause of liberty 
and independence, and where his wise 
counsel helped to formulate the Ameri- 
can plan of free government. 

In the city of Philadelphia also may be 
found many institutions devoted to edu- 
cation, culture, science, and general 
knowledge, founded by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, which today are still functioning, 
serving the public good. 

A Pennsylvania historian has de- 
scribed Franklin as a man whose mind 
never stood still. For more than 60 years 
he participated in every enterprise which 
contributed to the welfare of his fellow 
citizens and the world. 

The broad scope of his patriotic service 
may be measured by the fact that he 
alone, of all the founding fathers, 
signed all four documents of our free- 
dom—the Declaration of Independence, 
the treaty of alliance with France, the 
treaty of peace with England, and the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Outstanding in all his brilliant career 
was his success in diplomacy. In the 
dark days of the Revolution, when we 
were in a most desperate situation, the 
force of his personality and his skill in 
statecraft were largely responsible for 
the treaty which brought France to the 
aid of America. He gained the support 
of the French people, as well as the sup- 
port of the French Government; and he 
negotiated from France a loan of about 
$60,000,000, a tremendous sum in those 
days, and, I might say, a substantial sum 
even by modern standards. 

Recently there appeared in the press 
an account of the first cease-fire meet- 
ing in which the United States partici- 
pated. In occurred in September 1776, 
2 months after the 13 American colonies 
had declared their independence. Ben- 
jamin Franklin was one of the delegates 
named by the Continental Congress to 
meet with the British in the hope that 
hostilities could be ended on terms which 
would be favorable to the embattled 
colonists. The conference, unlike the 
confused negotiations in Korea, lasted 
only 3 hours. 

Lord Howe, representing Great Brit- 
ain, proposed that the Colonies renounce 
their independence, lay down their arms, 
and submit to Britain. He offered in re- 
turn that a general pardon would be 
issued to all, including General Wash- 
ington, who had taken up arms against 
the King. He was confident, he added, 
that if the Colonies returned to the Brite 
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ish fold, Parliament would enact new 
legislation to rectify American griev- 
ances. 

The American delegates rejected Lord 
Howe’s proposal, They countered with 
their own terms: Let the British recog- 
nize the independence of the United 
States and the conflict would end. 

Lord Howe expressed deep regret, stat- 
ing that it would be his duty to punish 
“the rebellious subjects of the King.” 
He added that it would pain him to do 
so, for he “felt for America as a brother, 
and should lament, as for the loss of a 
brother, if America should fall.” 

The article from which I am quoting 
gives Franklin credit for the last word. 
It relates that Franklin bowed to Lord 
Howe and with a smile replied: “My lord, 
the Americans will exert their utmost 
endeavors to save your lordship that 
mortification.” 

Five years later another truce meet- 
ing was held. This time it was success- 
ful. Cornwallis had surrendered to 
Washington and our French allies at 
Yorktown. 

Peace was restored; and in the writ- 
ings of Benjamin Franklin we find this 
appeal for a peaceful world: 


At length we are in peace. God be praised, 
and long, very long, may it continue. All 
wars are follies, very expensive and very 
mischievous ones. When will mankind be 
convinced of this and agree to settle their 
differences by arbitration? Were they to do 
this, even by the cast of a die, it would be 
better than by destroying each other. 


Franklin recognized, however, that 
strength is the best defense against the 
dangers of armed conflict. 

He wrote: 


Let us beware of being lulled into a dan- 
gerous security; and of being * * * 
weakened by internal contentions and divi- 
sions; * * * of neglect in military exer- 
cises and discipline, and in providing stores 
of arms and munitions of war; for * * * 
the expenses required to prevent a war are 
much lighter than those that will, if not 
prevented, be necessary to maintain it. 


Mr. President, the patriotism and the 
sound common sense of Benjamin Frank- 
lin are needed in the world today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
REcorD, as a part of my remarks, an 
editorial entitled “Why Not Honor 
Franklin by Following His Advice?” 
which appeared in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer of this morning. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Wuy Not Honor FRANKLIN BY FOLLOWING HIS 
ADVICE? 

“Benjamin Franklin, Printer.” 
the way he signed his name. 

Throughout his life Franklin was proud to 
be a newspaperman, whose proverbs were 
“copied in all the newspapers of the Con- 
tinent; reprinted in Britain on a broadside to 
be stuck up on houses; two translations 
made in French, and great numbers bought 
by the clergy and gentry, to distribute gratis 
among their poor parishioners and tenants.” 

Philadelphia today marks the birthday of 
our country’s greatest newspaperman, His 


That was 








January 17 


career as “printer” was indeed the spark 
which fired Franklin’s brilliant mind and 
led him to eminence in many fields: Scien- 
tist, inventor (of modern bifocals, a stove, 
the lightning rod, etc.), successful business- 
man, philosopher, statesman, ambassador, 
founder of a library, hospital, university, our 
Police and fire departments, and one of the 
most stalwart fathers of the new U.S. A. 

It was the simplicity of Franklin’s ap- 
proach to all the problems of his time which 
explains, at least in part, his basic greatness. 
He went to the heart of every matter as Poor 
Richard’s maxims testify. He refused to de- 
ceive himself, or others. 

That is why Benjamin Franklin would 
have little difficulty making himself at home 
in today’s complex world. He foresaw many 
of its problems, suggested some of its experi- 
ments. For example, he outlined a broad, 
rough proposal for a “world order” back in 
1731. In his autobiography Franklin wrote: 

“There seems to me at present to be great 
occasion for raising a United Party for Vir- 
tue, by forming the virtuous and good men 
of all nations into a regular body, to be 
govern’d by suitable good and wise rules, 
which good and wise men may probably be 
more unanimous in their obedience to, than 
common people are to common laws.” 

It is this ideal—world brotherhood—which 
in other forms today both struggles for sur- 
vival and offers to mankind the great pres- 
ent hope of future freedom and peace. 

If progress seems slow, we might remem- 
ber Franklin’s counsel that “human felicity 
is produced not so much by great pieces of 
good fortune that seldom happen, as by 
little advantages that occur every day.” 

It is the measure of Benjamin Franklin’s 
greatness that while he was born 245 years 
ago, and grew up in a Colonial era, his phi- 
losophy is sound and practical today. That 
is why there is no better way to honor 
Franklin now than by taking some of his 
advice, 





USE OF LIE DETECTORS ON APPLICANTS 
FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak 
for a few minutes in regard to a report 
on an investigation which I asked the 
Defense Department to conduct in re- 
gard to an alleged employment practice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Oregon 
may proceed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, several 
of my colleagues have asked me to make 
available today, for reference by all 
Members of the Senate, a report on an 
investigation which I requested some 
days ago from the Defense Establish- 
ment, in regard to an alleged employ- 
ment practice in the Pentagon Building. 

Today I am pleased to give to the Sen- 
ate at least an interim report on the re- 
sults of that investigation. 

It was reported to me some 2 weeks ago 
that in recent months, applicants for 
rather high civil positions in the Defense 
Establishment were asked, after they 
had filled out the usual personnel forms, 
including security forms, voluntarily to 
agree to submit themselves to a poly- 
graph test. Let me make very clear that 
the word “polygraph” is synonymous 
with the words “lie detector.” It was 
reported to me by one of the applicants— 
and in connection with this report we 
shall refer to him as “Mr. X”—that after 
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he had filled out the personnel forms, in- 
cluding the security forms, he was told 
by the person in charge of the particu- 
lar office that he could expedite and 
speed up the clearance of the security 
forms if he would yoluntarily submit 
himself to a polygraph test. It was made 
very clear that it was entirely voluntary; 
but, Mr. President, of course that illus- 
trates the difference between a fine 
sounding theory and a practicality. As 
this applicant reported to me, his reac- 
tion to the suggestion that he voluntari- 
ly submit himself to the test was that it 
was voluntary in form only, for he felt 
that if he did not submit himself to the 
test, he would have at least one strike 
against him, if he had not already 
struck out. We can all understand that 
feeling on the part of an applicant. 

So, he related to me, as I in turn, in 
the presence of the Secretary of De- 
fense, related to the Armed Services 
Committee last Friday, that he sub- 
mitted to the test. He was taken into 
a room where there was present, besides 
himself, only the operator of the ma- 
chine. He stated that he had the vari- 
ous parts of the lie detector strapped on 
his bare arms and other bare parts of 
his body. He related to me some of the 
sensations that he, a free American citi- 
zen, experienced while undergoing such 
a test “voluntarily” in order to get a 
job with his Government. He said the 
only two persons in the room, himself 
and the operator of the machine, went 
through the list of questions, under the 
instructions that he was to answer “Yes” 
or “No.” After the first time through, 


the operator said to him, “Now, Mr. X, 
having gone through the test, do you 
have any question or any doubt as to 
the correctness of your answers to any 


of the questions?” “Yes,” he said 
frankly, “I do have, in regard to one of 
the questions.” He said, “You asked me 
whether any of my relatives or friends 
entertained any Communist leanings or 
fellow-traveler sympathies.” He said, 
“I answered ‘No,’ because I do not know 
of any of them that do; but I have many 
friends and many relatives; and what 
puzzles me is, suppose that at some time 
in the future one of them shows up to 
be sympathetic to communism, or to be 
what we call a fellow traveler: where is 
that going to leave me?” He said, “I 
am a little puzzled about that.” 

Apparently, the operator thought that, 
in view of that expression of doubt, he 
ought to go through the test again, and 
so he said to Mr. X, “Well, I think you 
ought to answer the questions again.” 
“But,” Mr. X said, “my answer to that 
question will have to be the same.” 
“Yes,” the operator indicated, “but now, 
having explained your feelings about the 
matter, it might make some difference 
as to the kind of chart or graph the 
machine will record,” 

So he was put through the questions 
the second time, except that, as Mr. X 
alleges in his report to me—and, I may 
say, in his report to certain other mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committee, 
to whom he told this story—a new ques- 
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tion was put to him at the end of the 
second test. He said that the operator, 
in a very dramatic way, said, “Now, Mr. 
X, I:wish to ask you a very, very per- 
sonal question—I repeat, a very, very 
personal question, and I wish fo ask you 
whether you have any objections to my 
asking you a very personal question.” 
Mr. X reported to me that his response 
to that question was, “Fire away.” 
After that response, the operator said, 
“Well, in view of your comment, it will 
not be necessary to ask the question. 
That is the end of the test.” Mr. X said 
that, about 24 hours later, he was called 
on the telephone and given a very brief 
message, as follows: 

I am sorry to advisé you that you are non- 
usable. 


So much for the report of Mr. X. Now, 
Mr. President, I desire to make some 
comments about this situation, because 
we are living in a time, it seems to me, 
when there is so much confusion in the 
country, and no little hysteria, that I 
am disturbed about what seems to be a 
fact, namely, that too many people in 
America are forgetting about their guar- 
anties of freedom. They are forgetting 
about the great constitutional principles 
of personal liberty, upon which the 
American democracy is founded. In 
fact, Mr. President, many people in this 
country have reached a state of mind, 
the result of which is that it is too com- 
monly stated in these days that the end 
justifies the means. Let me tell you, 
Mr. President, that whenever a people 
permit themselves to be victimized by 
that point of view, they are going to 
discover that they soon will lose some 
very precious individual rights and per- 
sonal liberties. 


As a constitutionalist, when it comes 


to the administration of the principles 
of our constitutional form of govern- 
ment I say today or. the floor of the Sen- 
ate that the end never justifies the 
means, when the means cannot be rec- 
onciled with the basic guarantees of per- 
sonal liberty and freedom set forth in 
the Constitution. 

As a constitutional liberal, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I can testify as a witness today on 
the floor of the Senate what it means in 
this hour in the United States to stand 
up and fight for and cling to great consti- 
tutional principles of individual liberty. 
We have reached such a point that if one 
opposes the idea that the end justifies 
the means, if he refreshes the memory 
of a forgetting American people regard- 
ing the importance to each person of 
the presumption of innocence; if he calls 
the attention of the American people in 
these days to the fact that, under the 
great juridical system of the United 
States, guilt must be established by proof 
and not by accusation; if he reminds the 
American people of the fact that they 
will have lost their freedom if we as a 
people ever come to countenance and 
support the idea that guilt by associa- 
tion is all that is necessary to prove dis- 
loyalty, then he as a defender of such 
sound principles of justice is subject to 
smear attacks on his own motives and 
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loyalty. If one protests the weakening 
of the rule of justice that guilt must be 
established by proof in loyalty cases he 
is charged, as I have been charged, in a 
considerable amount of mail received 
within the past 2 years or so from peo- 
ple obviously emotionally agitated, as be- 
ing one who apparently wants to shield 
subversive individuals in the United 
States. My friends know better, my col- 
leagues in the Senate know better, and 
the overwhelming majority of the peo- 
ple of my State know better. 

Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Not at this time; I shall 
be glad to yield when I conclude. 

Mr. President, when I became a Mem- 
ber of this body I took an oath of office 
to defend the Constitution of the United 
States and to try as a Senator to put into 
legislative practice the principles of the 
Constitution which in the law classrooms 
I taught for a great many years. Those 
students who became lawyers in my State 
and in other States and who are now 
engaged in practice are my witnesses to 
my life-long devotion to the objective of 
putting into practice the principles of the 
Constitution. 

I refer to that, Mr. President, because 
I know full well, being the one who ini- 
tiated the request in the Armed Services 
Committee for an investigation of the 
employment practice which was alleged 
to exist in the Pentagon Building, that it 
will undoubtedly cause some extremists 
to say, “There he goes again, objecting to 
a procedure which allegedly is aimed at 
detecting subversives.” 

Mr. President, I do not yield to any 
c:lleague in the Senate of the United 
States in zeal in fighting communism. 
My record in the Senate speaks for itself 
on that point. Since I have been a 
Member of the Senate, my votes in sup- 
port of every single measure which is 
aimed at strengthening the defense of 
the Nation so that it may be in a position 
sufficiently strong to absorb, without the 
loss of hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can lives, the first shock of a war with 
Russia, should it come, speak for them- 
selves as to my unalterable opposition to 
everything communistic. But I would 
again warn the American people, Mr. 
President, that in our fight against to- 
talitarianism we ourselves should not 
adopt totalitarian techniques and tactics, 
In this fight for the preservation of con- 
stitutional liberties and guaranties we 
should keep in mind the fact that the 
adoption of the kind of technique to 
which I have just been referring cannot 
be reconciled with protecting the liberty 
and freedom of American citizens who 
apply for positions in the Government 
service. Why do I say that? I would 
have the Senate keep in mind the fact 
that in a majority of jurisdictions in the 
United States the alleged evidence of a 
lie detector is not yet admissible in a 
court. 

Let me digress, Mr. President, to say 
that I have no objection to the intro- 
duction of claimed evidence gained from 
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the operation of a lie detector. If prop- 
erly submitted, surrounded with the pro- 
cedural safeguards available to any 
defendant in an American courtroom, 
I think the evidence should be admissi- 
ble. But I would invite the attention 
of the Senate to some of those safe- 
guards. Where the findings of a lie 
detector are admissible in court, counsel 
for the defendant has the right to cross- 
examine the operator of the machine as 
to his techniques, as to the basis of his 
deductions. He has the right to put his 
own experts on the stand to present 
their interpretations of the operator’s 
deductions, to set forth rebuttal evidence 
as to errors in judgment claimed, and to 
point out any other shortcomings he 
might wish to bring forth for the court 
record. 

That is the kind of protection an 
American citizen has in a courtroom in 
America, in the few jurisdictions where 
evidence of this sort is even admissible. 

Not any of those protections were 
available in the Pentagon Building, be- 
cause it would appear that to the extent 
te which the so-called polygraph has 
been used, the applicant was given no 
opportunity to protect himself as to the 
interpretations made by the operator of 
the machine. 

So, Mr. President, when I presented 
the matter to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee a few days ago, in the presence 
of the Secretary of Defense, I said, “Mr. 
Secretary and Mr. Chairman, if this is 
the procedure in use in the Pentagon 
Building, I can describe it only as being 
fantastic.” 

I cannot reconcile it with any of the 
basic principles of freedom which I have 
mentioned in connection with the pre- 
sumption of innocence. I cannot recon- 
cile it with the fact that in our country, 
at least, when one is subjected to a pro- 
cedure which seeks to determine his guilt 
or his innocence—and that is really in- 
volved in this kind of an investigation— 
he eught to be provided the kind of pro- 
cedural safeguards we have found neces- 
sary to protect individuals in court pro- 
ceedings. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that this 
is closely related, in my opinion, so far 
as its pattern is concerned, with the pro- 
cedure which is being followed these 
days in connection with giving arbitrary 
discretionary power to administrators of 
Government in discharging Government 
employees because those administrators 
have formed doubts as to the security 
risk responsibility of a given employee. 

Again, Mr. President, let me make 
clear that I would not have a single 
official of this Government charged with 
administrative responsibility in any 
agency or department that involves so- 
called security matters required to keep 
on his staff any person in whom he does 
not have complete confidence as to his 
security reliability. It has been my po- 
sition consistently, as to this subject 
matter, that those officials of govern- 
ment who have the sacred trust of pro- 
tecting the security of the Nation should 
not be required to have on their staffs 
men and women in whom they do not 
have complete confidence as to their 
security reliability. 
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My colleagues will recall that not so 
long ago I stood alone in the Committee 
on Armed Services and almost alone 
here on the floor of the Senate in oppo- 
sition to a legislative proposal which 
gave certain discretion to the heads of 
some of the Government departments, 
such as the Secretary of Defense, and 
some of the subordinate officers in the 
Defense Department; the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Chairman of the Munitions Board 
and others. In fact, it is my recollec- 
tion that the law is so worded that any 
administrator in charge of work within 
any department which deals with se- 
curity is given the discretionary power 
to fire without review. As I have said, 
I stood alone in the Committee on Armed 
Services and practically alone on the 
floor of the Senate protesting the grant- 
ing of such discretionary power un- 
checked by the review of a third party. 

The ConcRESSIONAL REcorD will show, 
as will the reports of the Committee on 
Armed Services, that I have said that 
even if after a third party review, it was 
found that the administrator who rend- 
ered the judgment in the first instance 
had no basis in fact for his judgment, 
or if it was found he was mistaken in 
his judgment of a particular employee, 
I still held to the point of view that he 
should not be required to take that per- 
son back on his staff if he did not want 
him. After all, it seems to me, in carry- 
ing out the great trusts and obligations 
of his office he is entitled to a staff in 
whom and in whose loyalty he has com- 
plete confidence. But as I have argued 
if it is found that the head of any one 
department is mistaken in his judgment 
or there is no evidence that supported 
his conclusion that Mr. X was not a 
good security risk, then the Government 
owes to that employee the protection of 
not having his reputation destroyed and 
his economic future irreparably injured 
by placing him in some other position, 
The Government, under those circum- 
stances, having had a third party re- 
view, should see to it that the employee 
is at least given the opportunity of em- 
ployment at a like salary and with rea- 
sonably comparable responsibilities. 
If the administrative officer in charge of 
the department to which he is trans- 
ferred, having jurisdiction over security 
matters, is willing to accept him in such 
employment once he has been cleared I 
think it is only fair and just that such 
employment be given to him. 

Mr. President, that is far different 
from a practice now prevailing to an 
entirely too great extent in our Govern- 
ment, that under such circumstances 
there is no recourse on the part of the 
employee, and he is automatically dis- 
missed. 

Mr. President, where factually there is 
no basis for discharge on security risk 
grounds what is happening today in Fed- 
eral employment is that too many per- 
sons are being economically ruined, so 
far as future employment is concerned, 
because some administrator has exer- 
cised an arbitrary discretion from which 
there is no appeal. 

It will be recalled that I tried to have 
adopted an amendment which would give 
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such an employee at least the right of 
review by the Civil Service Commission, 
but I was defeated. I say this phase of 
the pattern is interrelated with the kind 
of procedure followed in the Pentagon 
Building in regard to the use of a lie 
detector, which I have been protesting. 
In fact, Mr. President, things have now 
gone so far that the position taken by 
the Loyalty Board is that if there is 
reasonable doubt, then the employee 
shall be dismissed. I have a hard time 
squaring that with the presumption-of- 
innocence doctrine. I have a hard time 
squaring it with what I think is a basic 
protection of American justice, that men 
should be proved guilty, not assumed 
guilty. 

I have such an abiding faith in our ju- 
dicial processes and in the soundness of 
our rules of evidence that I am satisfied 
that under American legal procedure we 
can establish the guilt of any person 
charged with disloyalty or subversive ac- 
tivity. I assert, Mr. President, that I 
have much more confidence in the 
soundness of American judicial processes 
than apparently do those who seem to 
think it is right and proper, on the basis 
of the end justifying the means, to adopt 
now the principle that doubt, and doubt 
alone, is all that is necessary in order to 
ruin the reputation and the economic fu- 
ture of a fellow American. 

Oh, yes; I know the argument. It is 
that no one has a right to a job with 
the Federal Government. I agree. The 
argument is that working for the Fed- 
eral Government is a privilege and a 
great trust. But let us carry it a step 
further. It is also true, Mr. President, 
that once one is employed by the Federal 
Government he has certain rights vested 
under American principles of justice to 
have applied to him procedures which 
do not put him in a position where he 
must prove his innocence, or in a posi- 
tion where a presumption of guilt shall 
be applied against him. All employees 
should be entitled to that great safe- 
guard of trial by proof, namely, the pre- 
sumption-of-innocence rule. The obli- 
gation should rest upon the Government 
to prove his guilt. 

That does not mean, Mr. President, 
that the junior Senator from Oregon 
takes the position that pending the es- 
tablishment of guilt or innocence it is 
necessary to run the risk of keeping em- 
ployed someone about whom allegations 
as to his loyalty or his subversive activi- 
ties have been made. It does mean that 
we ought to put into practice our system 
of checks. We frequently have much to 
say about ours being a government by 
law and not by men, but if that is not 
to be an empty political platitude we 
ought to practice that principle. 

If I were asked to name the most im- 
portant political principle for guaran- 
teeing to the American people a govern- 
ment by law, I would name the check 
which is afforded by a review of the 
judgment of those who sit in positions 
of decision. 

It runs all through the framework of 
our Constitutional system, going back 
to the rightful fear of our forefathers 
that men acting unchecked are subject 
to great human frailities of judgment, 
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and are too frequently subject to human 
motivations which cause them to yield 
to temptations and weaknesses, result- 
ing in great injustices being done to 
fellow human beings. 

It is because of my deep conviction 
that I am right that I so frequently have 
protested on the floor of the Senate, 
and shall continue to protest, procedures 
which give arbitrary, capricious discre- 
tionary power to mere men, not subject 
to review and check. It was for that 
reason that I protested in the Armed 
Services Committee the other day in re- 
gard to the lie detector device used in 
employing people in the Pentagon. It 
is the same conviction which caused me 
within the past 2 years to urge some pro- 
cedure whereby, after the administrators 
exercise their decisions in regard to in- 
dividuals, there shall be a review of their 
decisions, not with the idea of any 
obligatory requirement which would 
compel administrators to take back on 
their staffs men in whom they have lost 
confidence, but for the purpose of seeing 
to it that the Government of the United 
States provides the individual with what 
I think is a clear right of protection, 
namely, that he be protected from a 
decision which may be the product of 
malice and vindictiveness, or which may 
be the product simply of bad judgment. 
Whatever the motivation of the decision 
may be, if it is wrong, in that it is not 
bottomed upon facts, great damage is 
done to the individual. 

I know of another argument used 
against my view. It is said, “Undoubt- 
edly some persons are going to be hurt 
by this kind of procedure, but we simply 
cannot take any chances these days. 
‘We must handle these matters sum- 
marily. The few who will be hurt should 
not be the cause for our denying to 
officials of Government the kind of power 
which is sought in such procedures.” 
The proponents of that argument justify 
such measures as we adopted in the 
Senate when we passed a bill which pro- 
vides for no review. They also seem to 
support the procedure which is appar- 
ently being followed now by the Loyalty 
Board that if there is doubt about a 
man’s security risk, then the man should 
be dismissed. 

Mr. President in answer to that view 
let me say that there is a pretty good 
basic American juridical principle, that 
it is better that guilty men escape than 
that one innocent man be sentenced for 
an act he did not commit. I would 
stand on that elementary principle of 
American justice even though it were 
not true that it is not necessary in the 
particular field we are discussing this 
afternoon to adopt our procedure which 
would require a government to keep on 
its employment rolls and in a security 
position anyone who is a bad security 
risk. In order that there may be no 
question as to the position I take, I 
repeat, that I do not believe anyone 
should be kept in a position involving 
security matters if there is any question 
as to his loyalty. I think he should be 
relieved from the performance of such 
duties, at least until all question of doubt 
is removed. Even then, as I have said, 
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I would give to the administrator in- 
volved the discretion and the right to 
say, “Even though you have established, 
by a record which a third party review- 
ing authority has made, facts which are 
contrary to the decision I have rendered, 
I still do not want to take the employee 
back on my staff.” I hold that even in 
that situation the administrator should 
not be required to take him back on the 
staff. But I also hold, under our system 
of checks, that if the innocence of the 
employee is established by the kind of 
review for which I am calling, in that 
the presumption of innocence has stood 
up because evidence of his guilt was not 
clearly established, the Government has 
an obligation to that citizen to follow 
a course of action which will not ruin 
both his reputation and his economic 
future. That is the only position the 
junior Senator from Oregon has ever 
taken. 

_ So, with a discussion of those particu- 
lar principles of what I consider to be 
elementary constitutional guaranties, I 
invite the attention of the Senate to a 
report which a high official in the Pen- 
tagon, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, made to me over the 
telephone Tuesday afternoon. At a meet- 
ing of the Armed Services Committee 
this morning it was agreed that the De- 
partment of Defense should be asked 
to file with the committee a written 
memorandum setting forth the history 
of the procedures which have been fol- 
lowed in connection with this problem. 
I report now on the basis of the tele- 
phone conversation which was held with 
me Tuesday afternoon. 

I was called by a high official at the 
Pentagon and advised that an investi- 
gation had been made into the subject 
of the use of the lie detector or poly- 
graph in some offices in the Pentagon 
Building in hiring civilian employees. I 
was told that some weeks ago it was 
learned that such a practice was being 
followed in some offices. I was told that 
the Defense Establishment does not own 
any polygraph machines or lie detectors. 
It does not have anyone on its staff 
trained in operating such machines. 
Therefore such offices as use such ma- 
chines entered into arrangements with 
a private concern—believe it or not—to 
come into the Pentagon Building with 
its machines, furnish an operator, and 
conduct the tests. 

Mr. President, I am sure that I need 
do no more than merely relate that such 
was the practice, to satisfy fair-minded 
people that I was not very far wrong 
when in my statement to the Armed 
Services Committee I said the procedure 
was fantastic. At least, it is a very un- 
desirable situation if we have reached 
the point where we hire a private com- 
pany to come into a Government office 
and operate a lie-detecting machine, and 
to that extent exercise great influence 
in deciding who shall be hired by the 
Government. Apparently the findings 
of the operators of these machines oc- 
cupy a very influential effect in deter- 
mining the question of whether an in- 
dividual should or should not be em- 
ployed on the basis of whether or not 
he is a good security risk. 
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Let me say, in fairness to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, that he notified the 
Committee on Armed Services last Fri- 
day that he was not aware of any such 
procedure, that he certainly agreed with 
the junior Senator from Cr<zon that if 
such a procedure did exist it ought to 
be immediately investigated, and assured 
the committee that it would be, and it 
was, Mr. President. I was advised yes- 
terday that after it was discovered some 
weeks ago by high officials in the Penta- 
gon that such a procedure was being fol- 
lowed, a departmental conference was 
held by some of the top officials on the 
question of policy in the use of such a 
procedure. I was told that several offi- 
cials in the Defense Establishment, in- 
cluding the very able Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, Mrs. Rosenberg, took 
the position that such procedure was re- 
pugnant to fair employment practices in 
Government, and that the overwhelming 
majority of the officials at the confer- 
ence agreed that it should not be used 
further. 

I was told day before yesterday over 
the telephone, in the report that was 
given to me, that before any directive or 
any order was handed down, following 
the conference which I have discussed, 
such tests apparently were used again 
in six cases. Apparently my witness, 
Mr. X was one of the six cases. 

The official who reported to me, after 
checking up on the procedure since I had 
filed my request for investigation, said 
that it had been emphasized by the offi- 
cials concerned that the test was purely 
voluntary and that employees had vol- 
untarily submitted to it. 

The official of the defense establish- 
ment who reported to me day before yes- 
terday volunteered the point of view, as 
I had expressed it before the Armed 
Services Committee, that the consent of 
the applicant was voluntary only in form 
and not in fact, because from the stand- 
point of the applicant he naturally would 
feel that his refusal to submit to the 
machine might be counted against him. 

I believe most of us would find, if we 
did not agree to submit ourselves to that 
kind of test, that someone might possibly 
draw some conclusion from our failure 
to take the test; just as a conclusion may 
be drawn in a good many court cases in 
jurisdictions where it is held that a de- 
fendant shall not be required to testify 
for himself, but if he refuses to testify for 
himself that fact can be considered by 
the jury. 

However, I was assured in the tele- 
phone report, Mr. President, that now it 
has been ordered in the Pentagon that 
no further use of the lie detector shall 
be made in determining the security risk 
of an applicant for a position in the Pen- 
tagon. 

I wish to close my statement by highly 
commending the Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. Lovett, and the assistant Secretary 
of Defense, Mrs. Rosenberg, for what I 
consider to be their very fair and ex- 
peditious handling of the request I made 
of the Committee on Armed Services for 
an investigation and clarification of this 
matter. I am sure that they will oblige 
the Armed Services Committee by filing 
at an early date a memorandum setting 
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the operation of a lie detector. If prop- 
erly submitted, surrounded with the pro- 
cedural safeguards available to any 
defendant in an American courtroom, 
I think the evidence should be admissi- 
ble. But I would invite the attention 
of the Senate to some of those safe- 
guards. Where the findings of a lie 
detector are admissible in court, counsel 
for the defendant has the right to cross- 
examine the operator of the machine as 
to his techniques, as to the basis of his 
deductions. He has the right to put his 
own experts on the stand to present 
their interpretations of the operator’s 
deductions, to set forth rebuttal evidence 
as to errors in judgment claimed, and to 
point out any other shortcomings he 
might wish to bring forth for the court 
record. 

That is the kind of protection an 
American citizen has in a courtroom in 
America, in the few jurisdictions where 
evidence of this sort is even admissible. 

Not any of those protections were 
available in the Pentagon Building, be- 
cause it would appear that to the extent 
te which the so-called polygraph has 
been used, the applicant was given no 
opportunity to protect himself as to the 
interpretations made by the operator of 
the machine. 

So, Mr. President, when I presented 
the matter to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee a few days ago, in the presence 
of the Secretary of Defense, I said, “Mr. 
Secretary and Mr. Chairman, if this is 
the procedure in use in the Pentagon 
Building, I can describe it only as being 
fantastic.” 

I cannot reconcile it with any of the 
basic principles of freedom which I have 
mentioned in connection with the pre- 
sumption of innocence. I cannot recon- 
cile it with the fact that in our country, 
at least, when one is subjected to a pro- 
cedure which seeks to determine his guilt 
or his innocence—and that is really in- 
volved in this kind of an investigation— 
he eught to be provided the kind of pro- 
cedural safeguards we have found neces- 
sary to protect individuals in court pro- 
ceedings. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that this 
is closely related, in my opinion, so far 
as its pattern is concerned, with the pro- 
cedure which is being followed these 
days in connection with giving arbitrary 
discretionary power to administrators of 
Government in discharging Government 
employees because those administrators 
have formed doubts as to the security 
risk responsibility of a given employee. 

Again, Mr. President, let me make 
clear that I would not have a single 
official of this Government charged with 
administrative responsibility in any 
agency or department that involves so- 
called security matters required to keep 
on his staff any person in whom he does 
not have complete confidence as to his 
security reliability. It has been my po- 
sition consistently, as to this subject 
matter, that those officials of govern- 
ment who have the sacred trust of pro- 
tecting the security of the Nation should 
not be required to have on their staffs 
men and women in whom they do not 
have complete confidence as to their 
security reliability, 
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My colleagues will recall that not so 
long ago I stood alone in the Committee 
on Armed Services and almost alone 
here on the floor of the Senate in oppo- 
sition to a legislative proposal which 
gave certain discretion to the heads of 
some of the Government departments, 
such as the Secretary of Defense, and 
some of the subordinate officers in the 
Defense Department; the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Chairman of the Munitions Board 
and others. In fact, it is my recollec- 
tion that the law is so worded that any 
administrator in charge of work within 
any department which deals with se- 
curity is given the discretionary power 
to fire without review. As I have said, 
I stood alone in the Committee on Armed 
Services and practically alone on the 
fioor of the Senate protesting the grant- 
ing of such discretionary power un- 
checked by the review of a third party. 

The CONGRESSIONAL REcorD will show, 
as will the reports of the Committee on 
Armed Services, that I have said that 
even if after a third party review, it was 
found that the administrator who rend- 
ered the judgment in the first instance 
had no basis in fact for his judgment, 
or if it was found he was mistaken in 
his judgment of a particular employee, 
I still held to the point of view that he 
should not be required to take that per- 
son back on his staff if he did not want 
him. After all, it seems to me, in carry- 
ing out the great trusts and obligations 
of his office he is entitled to a staff in 
whom and in whose loyalty he has com- 
plete confidence. But as I have argued 
if it is found that the head of any one 
department is mistaken in his judgment 
or there is no evidence that supported 
his conclusion that Mr. X was not a 
good security risk, then the Government 
owes to that employee the protection of 
not having his reputation destroyed and 
his economic future irreparably injured 
by placing him in some other position. 
The Government, under those circum- 
stances, having had a third party re- 
view, should see to it that the employee 
is at least given the opportunity of em- 
ployment at a like salary and with rea- 
sonably comparable responsibilities. 
If the administrative officer in charge of 
the department to which he is trans- 
ferred, having jurisdiction over security 
matters, is willing to accept him in such 
employment once he has been cleared I 
think it is only fair and just that such 
employment be given to him. 

Mr. President, that is far different 
from a practice now prevailing to an 
entirely too great extent in our Govern- 
ment, that under such circumstances 
there is no recourse on the part of the 
employee, and he is automatically dis- 
missed. 

Mr. President, where factually there is 
no basis for discharge on security risk 
grounds what is happening today in Fed- 
eral employment is that too many per- 
sons are being economically ruined, so 
far as future employment is concerned, 
because some administrator has exer- 
cised an arbitrary discretion from which 
there is no appeal. 

It will be recalled that I tried to have 
adopted an amendment which would give 
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such an employee at least the right of 
review by the Civil Service Commission, 
but I was defeated. I say this phase of 
the pattern is interrelated with the kind 
of procedure followed in the Pentagon 
Building in regard to the use of a lie 
detector, which I have been protesting. 
In fact, Mr. President, things have now 
gone so far that the position taken by 
the Loyalty Board is that if there is 
reasonable doubt, then the employee 
shall be dismissed. I have a hard time 
squaring that with the presumption-of- 
innocence doctrine. I have a hard time 
squaring it with what I think is a basic 
protection of American justice, that men 
should be proved guilty, not assumed 
guilty. 

I have such an abiding faith in our ju- 
dicial processes and in the soundness of 
our rules of evidence that I am satisfied 
that under American legal procedure we 
can establish the guilt of any person 
charged with disloyalty or subversive ac- 
tivity. I assert, Mr. President, that I 
have much more confidence in the 
soundness of American judicial processes 
than apparently do those who seem to 
think it is right and proper, on the basis 
of the end justifying the means, to adopt 
now the principle that doubt, and doubt 
alone, is all that is necessary in order to 
ruin the reputation and the economic fu- 
ture of a fellow American. 

Oh, yes; I know the argument. It is 
that no one has a right to a job with 
the Federal Government. I agree. The 
argument is that working for the Fed- 
eral Government is a privilege and a 
great trust. But let us carry it a step 
further. It is also true, Mr. President, 
that once one is employed by the Federal 
Government he has certain rights vested 
under American principles of justice to 
have applied to him procedures which 
do not put him in a position where he 
must prove his innocence, or in a posi- 
tion where a presumption of guilt shall 
be applied against him. All employees 
should be entitled to that great safe- 
guard of trial by proof, namely, the pre- 
sumption-of-innocence rule. The obli- 
gation should rest upon the Government 
to prove his guilt. 

That does not mean, Mr. President, 
that the junior Senator from Oregon 
takes the position that pending the es- 
tablishment of guilt or innocence it is 
necessary to run the risk of keeping em- 
ployed someone about whom allegations 
as to his loyalty or his subversive activi- 
ties have been made. It does mean that 
we ought to put into practice our system 
of checks. We frequently have much to 
say about ours being a government by 
law and not by men, but if that is not 
to be an empty political platitude we 
ought to practice that principle. 

If I were asked to name the most im- 
portant political principle for guaran- 
teeing to the American people a govern- 
ment by law, I would name the check 
which is afforded by a review of the 
judgment of those who sit in positions 
of decision. 

It runs all through the framework of 
our Constitutional system, going back 
to the rightful fear of our forefathers 
that men acting unchecked are subject 
to great human frailities of judgment, 
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and are too frequently subject to human 
motivations which cause them to yield 
to temptations and weaknesses, result- 
ing in great injustices being done to 
fellow human beings. 

It is because of my deep conviction 
that I am right that I so frequently have 
protested on the floor of the Senate, 
and shall continue to protest, procedures 
which give arbitrary, capricious discre- 
tionary power to mere men, not subject 
to review and check. It was for that 
reason that I protested in the Armed 
Services Committee the other day in re- 
gard to the lie detector device used in 
employing people in the Pentagon. It 
is the same conviction which caused me 
within the past 2 years to urge some pro- 
cedure whereby, after the administrators 
exercise their decisions in regard to in- 
dividuals, there shall be a review of their 
decisions, not with the idea of any 
obligatory requirement which would 
compel administrators to take back on 
their staffs men in whom they have lost 
confidence, but for the purpose of seeing 
to it that the Government of the United 
States provides the individual with what 
I think is a clear right of protection, 
namely, that he be protected from a 
decision which may be the product of 
malice and vindictiveness, or which may 
be the product simply of bad judgment. 
Whatever the motivation of the decision 
may be, if it is wrong, in that it is not 
bottomed upon facts, great damage is 
done to the individual. 

I know of another argument used 
against my view. It is said, “Undoubt- 
edly some persons are going to be hurt 
by this kind of procedure, but we simply 
cannot take any chances these days. 
‘We must handle these matters sum- 
marily. The few who will be hurt should 
not be the cause for our denying to 
officials of Government the kind of power 
which is sought in such procedures.” 
The proponents of that argument justify 
such measures as we adopted in the 
Senate when we passed a bill which pro- 
vides for no review. They also seem to 
support the procedure which is appar- 
ently being followed now by the Loyalty 
Board that if there is doubt about a 
man’s security risk, then the man should 
be dismissed. 

Mr. President in answer to that view 
let me say that there is a pretty good 
basic American juridical principle, that 
it is better that guilty men escape than 
that one innocent man be sentenced for 
an act he did not commit. I would 
stand on that elementary principle of 
American justice even though it were 
not true that it is not necessary in the 
particular field we are discussing this 
afternoon to adopt our procedure which 
would require a government to keep on 
its employment rolls and in a security 
position anyone who is a bad security 
risk. In order that there may be no 
question as to the position I take, I 
repeat, that I do not believe anyone 
should be kept in a position involving 
security matters if there is any question 
as to his loyalty. I think he should be 
relieved from the performance of such 
duties, at least until all question of doubt 
is removed. Even then, as I have said, 
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I would give to the administrator in- 
volved the discretion and the right to 
say, “Even though you have established, 
by a record which a third party review- 
ing authority has made, facts which are 
contrary to the decision I have rendered, 
I still do not want to take the employee 
back on my staff.” I hold that even in 
that situation the administrator should 
not be required to take him back on the 
staff. But I also hold, under our system 
of checks, that if the innocence of the 
employee is established by the kind of 
review for which I am calling, in that 
the presumption of innocence has stood 
up because evidence of his guilt was not 
clearly established, the Government has 
an obligation to that citizen to follow 
a course of action which will not ruin 
both his reputation and his economic 
future. That is the only position the 
junior Senator from Oregon has ever 
taken. 

So, with a discussion of those particu- 
lar‘ principles of what I consider to be 
elementary constitutional guaranties, I 
invite the attention of the Senate to a 
report which a high official in the Pen- 
tagon, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, made to me over the 
telephone Tuesday afternoon. At a meet- 
ing of the Armed Services Committee 
this morning it was agreed that the De- 
partment of Defense should be asked 
to file with the committee a written 
memorandum setting forth the history 
of the procedures which have been fol- 
lowed in connection with this problem. 
I report now on the basis of the tele- 
phone conversation which was held with 
me Tuesday afternoon. 

I was called by a high official at the 
Pentagon and advised that an investi- 
gation had been made into the subject 
of the use of the lie detector or poly- 
graph in some offices in the Pentagon 
Building in hiring civilian employees. I 
was told that some weeks ago it was 
learned that such a practice was being 
followed in some offices. I was told that 
the Defense Establishment does not own 
any polygraph machines or lie detectors. 
It does not have anyone on its staff 
trained in operating such machines. 
Therefore such offices as use such ma- 
chines entered into arrangements with 
a@ private concern—believe it or not—to 
come into the Pentagon Building with 
its machines, furnish an operator, and 
conduct the tests. 

Mr. President, I am sure that I need 
do no more than merely relate that such 
was the practice, to satisfy fair-minded 
people that I was not very far wrong 
when in my statement to the Armed 
Services Com:nittee I said the procedure 
was fantastic. At least, it is a very un- 
desirable situation if we have reached 
the point where we hire a private com- 
pany to come into a Government office 
and operate a lie-detecting machine, and 
to that extent exercise great influence 
in deciding who shall be hired by the 
Government. Apparently the findings 
of the operators of these machines oc- 
cupy a very influential effect in deter- 
mining the question of whether an in- 
dividual should or should not be em- 
ployed on the basis of whether or not 
he is a good security risk. 
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Let me say, in fairness to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, that he notified the 
Committee on Armed Services last Fri- 
day that he was not aware of any such 
procedure, that he certainly agreed with 
the junior Senator from Oregon that if 
such a procedure did exist it ought to 
be immediately investigated, and assured 
the committee that it would be, and it 
was, Mr. President. I was advised yes- 
terday that after it was discovered some 
weeks ago by high officials in the Penta- 
gon that such a procedure was being fol- 
lowed, a departmental conference was 
held by some of the top officials on the 
question of policy in the use of such a 
procedure. I was told that several offi- 
cialis in the Defense Establishment, in- 
cluding the very able Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, Mrs. Rosenberg, took 
the position that such procedure was re- 
pugnant to fair employment practices in 
Government, and that the overwhelming 
majority of the officials at the confer- 
ence agreed that it should not be used 
further. 

I was told day before yesterday over 
the telephone, in the report that was 
given to me, that before any directive or 
any order was handed down, following 
the conference which I have discussed, 
such tests apparently were used again 
in six cases. Apparently my witness, 
Mr. X was one of the six cases. 

The official who reported to me, after 
checking up on the procedure since I had 
filed my request for investigation, said 
that it had been emphasized by the offi- 
cials concerned that the test was purely 
voluntary and that employees had vol- 
untarily submitted to it. 

The official of the defense establish- 
ment who reported to me day before yes- 
terday volunteered the point of view, as 
I had expressed it before the Armed 
Services Committee, that the consent of 
the applicant was voluntary only in form 
and not in fact, because from the stand- 
point of the applicant he naturally would 
feel that his refusal to submit to the 
machine might be counted against him. 

I believe most of us would find, if we 
did not agree to submit ourselves to that 
kind of test, that someone might possibly 
draw some conclusion from our failure 
to take the test; just as a conclusion may 
be drawn in a good many court cases in 
jurisdictions where it is held that a de- 
fendant shall not be required to testify 
for himself, but if he refuses to testify for 
himself that fact can be considered by 
the jury. 

However, I was assured in the tele- 
phone report, Mr. President, that now it 
has been ordered in the Pentagon that 
no further use of the lie detector shall 
be made in determining the security risk 
of an applicant for a position in the Pen- 
tagon. 

I wish to close my statement by highly 
commending the Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. Lovett, and the assistant Secretary 
of Defense, Mrs. Rosenberg, for what I 
consider to be their very fair and ex- 
peditious handling of the request I made 
of the Committee on Armed Services for 
an investigation and clarification of this 
matter. I am sure that they will oblige 
the Armed Services Committee by filing 
at an early date a memorandum setting 
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forth the history and such other infor- 
mational facts as may be needed in order 
to have a permanent record of what ac- 
tually transpired in connection with this 
employment practice. 

Mr. President, that is not the end of 
the matter. In the course of my inves- 
tigation of the subject it has been re- 
ported to me—I do not know how re- 
liably, and therefore I shall not name 
any other departments at the present 
time—that the Department of Defense 
has not been the only department in the 
Government which has been using the 
lie detector with no procedure for check- 
ing the reliability of the interpretations 
and findings of the operator of the 
machines in interviewing and passing 
upon the security qualifications of ap- 
plications for positions. 

Therefore, I intend to pursue the mat- 
ter further with regard to other depart- 
ments. If I find that the lie detector 
is being used, and if I find that we can- 
not have a cessation of its use as an em- 
ployment technique on a voluntary basis 
by the administrators of those depart- 
ments, I shall in due course of time in- 
troduce appropriate legislation which 
would seem to be necessary to protect 
free American citizens who seek employ- 
ment with the Federal Government from 
what I consider to be a repugnant, ab- 
horrent, and outrageous procedure for 
hiring Government servants. 


HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1976) to provide for home 
rule in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. ELLENDER obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the order for a quorum call be re- 
scinded and that further proceedings 
under the call be suspended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina? ‘The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY—REPORT BASED 
ON A TOUR OF WESTERN EUROPE 
Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I gave notice that I would attempt 
to say a few words today regarding my 
recent trip to Western Europe. Last No- 
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vember I was privileged to be appointed 
as an adviser to the United States dele- 
gation to the sixth session of the Food 
and Agricultural Organization of the 
United Nations. After I completed my 
work as an adviser to that group, I, to- 
gether with the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. YouncG], proceeded on my 
own—that is, after I left Rome, I paid 
my own expenses—in order that I might 
travel through the various countries of 
Western Europe with a view towards 
obtaining informa.ion as to how our 
foreign-aid programs have been working. 

Before going into a detailed account 
of my trip, I should like to make a few 
general observations. It was my priv- 
ilege to visit Western Europe in 1946, 
twice in 1949, and again last year, and 
I was able to compare the changes from 
year to year. A person would have to be 
blind or biased or prejudiced not to note 
a great deal of imprevement in the econ- 
omies of the countr.es from year to year. 


On this last trip, I found that our rep-' 


resentatives in Western Europe seemed 
to be quite eager to continue the recovery 
programs. 

Whenever we received a briefing in any 
one of these European countries, that 
country was always the most important. 
For instance, when we were briefed in 
Austria, there was no question but that 
the most important outpost in Western 
Europe was Austria; and the person who 
briefed us proceeded to show why that 
was so. When we reached Berlin, the 
Same course was pursued. I find also 
that, here in Washington, more or less 
the same pattern is followed. When I 
asked for information in order to follow 
a few leads which I obtained on this trip, 
I found that the emphasis at this time 
is not upon showing as fine a record of 
improved economic position as can ke 
shown. 

To be specific, I requested facts and 
figures to show the extent to which in- 
dustrial and agricultural production had 
improved since the period before the war. 
I obtained the same data 2 or 3 years 
ago, and the basis of comparison then 
was the year 1938, the last normal year 
prior to the war. When I recently re- 
quested similar information to show 
progress up to the present year, the in- 
dustrial production figures furnished, in- 
stead of being based on prewar figures, 
with 1938 production equal to 100 
percent, were based on 1948 production 
at 100 percent. The improvement in the 
industrial production indices of most 
European countries, when compared to 
the prewar rate, show so much improve- 
ment, percentagewise as well as actual, 
that I am forced to believe our represent- 
atives here are making an effort to play 
down these figures in order to continue 
the program irrespective of the fact that 
full recovery has already been accom- 
plished, and without considering what 
effect further drains on our economy may 
have on this country. 

The figures contained in the first tabu- 
lation which were sent to me with 
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respect to the increase in industrial pro- 
duction were, as I indicated a while ago, 
based on 1948; and if we use 1948 pro- 
duction as 100 percent, and then compare 
that with production in 1949, 1950, and 
1951, the resulting figures would not 
show up as well as would figures based on 
1938 production. rm 

I, therefore, returned the table which 
was sent to me and requested that it be 
corrected to reflect the progress made 
percentagewise from the period prior to 
World War II, as was done at previous 
times, to the present time. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me indicate a few figures to 
Members of the Senate to show the effect 
of changing the base period. If we use 
1948 as a base, Belgium’s industrial pro- 
duction index in 1951 will be only 120 
percent; but if we use the prewar basis, 
it will amount to 146 percent. I ask 
Senators this question: Why is it that 
our representatives in Washington have 
turned to this new basis of comparing 
production progress in Western Europe? 

Let us take the case of Denmark. If 
we use the industrial production index 
based on 1948 figures, progress percent- 
agewise will be shown to be 120 percent; 
but if we compute the index from the 
period prior to the war, progress percent- 
agewise will be shown to be 162 percent. 
And the cycle repeats itself all down the 
line. Another example is Norway. Based 
on 1948, Norway’s index shows only 123 
percent for 1951. But now, let us look 
at the figures computed under the old 
method, with 1938 as a base. Norway’s 
1948 production was 125 percent of pre- 
war, and its 1951 production was an as- 
tronomical 154 percent of its prewar 
total. 

The same situation exists with regard 
to Ireland. Its 1951 production is shown 
as 130 percent using 1948 as the base. 
But when 1938 is used as the base period, 
Ireland’s 1951 production is shown to be 
actually at 176 percent of prewar. Iam, 
therefore, bound to conclude, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there must be a method in this 
madness of attempting to present figures 
at this time different from those which 
were furnished to us in years gone by. 
When these figures were sent to me, I 
requested an explanation. Let me read 
the explanation: 

DISPOSITION OF EUROPE’S INCREASED INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 

European industrial production is running 
at a level 40 percent above 1938. This fact 
is often cited as evidence that it is not 
necessary that Europe receive any further 
aid from the United States. An examina- 
tion of the facts clearly shows that this is 
not a proper conclusion. 

Consumption of industrial production per 
capita in Europe today is almost exactly 
where it was in 1938. The increased produc- 
tion, obviously, has not gone to produce a 


higher standard of living than existed in 
1938. 


With this statement I emphatically 
disagree. There has been a great im- 


provement; there has been a decided im- 
provement each year, starting with 1946, 
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including 1949, and through last year. 
The people are living better. But no— 
our representatives in Washington ex- 
plain that although the progress has 
been great percentagewise, it does not 
seem to reflect true conditions in West- 
ern Europe. It is my contention that 
this position is being taken for no other 
purpose than to obtain further economic 
assistance for Western Europe from the 
Congress of the Unitea States. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield for a 
question along that line? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator has been 
in Europe from time to time in interven- 
ing years and has made certain state- 
ments which were based on his personal 
observation as well as on information 
which came to him as to the improve- 
ment of living conditions per capita, Is 
that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. I shall dem- 
onstrate that in a moment, when I at- 
tempt to take the Senators through all 
countries which I visited. In the ob- 
servations I make as I go along, I will 
show that there is no question as to im- 
provement. The statement that in- 
creased production has not gone to 
bring about a higher standard of living 
than existed in 1938 obviously is not 
correct. 

Approximately 16 percent of the in- 
crease of 40 percent is being used as 
follows: 

(a) About 16 percent represents an in- 
crease in exports of industrial goods. This 
has been, and continues to be, absolutely es- 
sential in order that Europe may carry as 
large a portion of the burden of paying for 
its necessary imports as possible. This situ- 
ation arises from the fact that between 1938 
and the end of the war European countries 
were forced to liquidate a major part of their 
foreign investments from which they re- 
ceived income which could be used to pay 
for their imports. This lost income has had 
to be replaced by increased exports of in- 
dustrial goods. If this production were 
not used for this purpose, it would not be 
possible for the European balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit to be as low today as it is. 
These exports have been a major factor in 
the reduction of the dollar deficit from ap- 
proximately $8,500,000,000 in 1948 to approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 in fiscal 1951. 

(b) About 10 percent of the 40 percent in- 
crease is accounted for by requirements of 
the increased population in Western Eu- 
rope as compared with 1938. Population has 
risen by 10 percent since that time and with 
this has gone an increased requirement for 
industrial goods. That the increased re- 
quirement has not been over 10 percent is 
due to the fact that there has not been any 
substantial increase in per capita consump- 
tion of these goods. 

(c) The above categories account for 26 
percent of the total increase of 40 percent. 
It is less feasible to assign the balance of 14 
percent with an equal degree of accuracy, 
but it is accounted for by continuing urgent 
needs for reconstruction in the field of in- 
dustrial facilities, housing and the like, plus 
the necessity for a stepped-up program of 


investment in armament and armament- 
supporting facilities. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. When the Senator re- 
fers to Europe, does he mean continental 
Europe, or does he mean continental Eu- 
rope plus the British Isles? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I mean the latter, 
and I shall attempt to differentiate, as 
I go along, with respect to the economies 
of the respective nations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp at this point 
tables showing the progress, percent- 
agewise, in industrial as well as agri- 
cultural production of the Western Eu- 
ropean countries. I shall ask that both 
tabulations on industrial production— 
one using 1948 as the base period, and 
the other using 1938 as tue base period, 
be shown in order that Senators may see 
how this change in the base period af- 
fects the 1949, 1950, and 1951 production 
indices, 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Industrial production 


Total industrial production 
(index 1948= 100) 


1951 
(esti- 
mated) 


Country | | 


NATO countries: 
Belgium-Luxem- 


1948 v0) 1950 


1938 


82 100 100 102 
74 100 106 118 
90 100 110 iil 
SN iticins A ciicds-caliekeins te ddeate Busca 
Pei tccteckast Sen 100 | 110 | 126 
Ne therlands.. ici 88 100 112} 123 
108 117 


United Kingdom. “ "407 | 116 


Total NATO- 5 108 | 116 
Germany 144} 182 


Total NATO 
plusGermany- 


103 | 1€0 xo | 113 _ 125 | 


Other OEEC coun- 
tries: 

Austria. a5 § 134 
Greece _. ; 32 119 
Treland_- 114 
Sweden__- 5 105 110 
Switzerland_ aspen inin dso iatepalasacinsd 
105 107 

Total OEEC 
countries 101 | 100} 3] 125 





Industrial production 


Total industrial production 
(index 1938= 100) 


1951 
(esti- 
mated) 


Country 
| 1949 | 1950 


NATO countries: 
Belgium-Luxem- 
burg._.. = 122 124 
Denmark 3: 143 | 159 
122 123 


"409 "125 | 
127) 140 
135 | 146 


U hited Kingdom. "700 120 |" 129° "340 | ~ 


Total NATO.| 100| 116| 126| 135| 145 
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Industrial production—Continued 


Total industrial production 
(index 1938= 100) 


Country 


1950 | (esti- 
mated) 


1938 | 1948 | 
Germany 50 


Total NATO Pe 
plus Germany. 7 








Total OEEC 
countries__..-- 


Agricultural production 
INDEXES OF GROSS OUTPUT 


|Prewar average = 100 !} 


Pre- 


a | limi- | Esti- 
| — ="! = nary,| mated, 
i 1950- | 1951-52 


Country 


Netherlands... -_-.-- 
Norway 

Portugal. _- 

United Kingdom._| 100 


Total NATO____ 
ee 
Total NATO 

plus Germany 


Other OEEC coun- 
tries: 
Austria —— ao 


Switzerland____._- 
Turkey __ 
Total OFEC 
countries. 


_. ae 
Yugoslavia 3 


1 1933-34 to 1937-38. 
2 Average for 1931-32 to 1935-36. 
3 Rough estimate for calendar years. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
may point out to my colleagues that the 
least amount of progress made over the 
prewar rate was in Germany. Of 
course, the reason for that was that in 
Germany industry had reached its peak 
in 1938 as a result of Hitler’s armament 
program; if we use the figures which 
were sent to me and if we take 1948 as 
the basic date, German production is 
shown in 1938 as 200 per cent. In other 
words German production in 1948 was 
one-half of its prewar total. Still us- 
ing 1948 as the base period, it would show 
progress to the extent of 218 percent for 
1951, or 109 percent of prewar levels. 

Mr. President, I should also like to 
insert in the Recorp at this point a table 
showing the amount of money we fur- 
nished each European nation through 
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the last fiscal year. The total amount 
furnished to Western Europe as of June 
30, 1951, is $11,882,000,000. On one side, 
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the table shows the allocation each year 
country by country, and on the other 


side, the grand total. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Program allotments by country and type of aid, European recovery program, by fiscal year Apr. 3, 1948, to June 30, 1951, and mutual defense 
assistance program, fiscal year funds July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951 


July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951 | 


| Total | 
| ERP and 
MDAP 


Country 


Total! 


TE cninnicbianuing 2, 405. 


Nn os ceed 114.3] 114.3 


Belgium-Luxemburg.. 74.3 


Germany (Federal Repub- 
399. 
167. 

8. 
15. 
4225, 


Greece ... 
Iceland - . 
Ireland - ..- 

Italy 
Netherlands. ---- 
Norway 
Portugal.......-.- 


cS const ON Oofrr 
‘ wo aK oo. 


Yugoslavia _ - : 
European payments union- 
capital fund 


ERP funds 


Grant 


| 1, 960. 2 | 24.7 


BIGD Bividncaiek tos 
74.3 29. 4 5 
Denmark 45. 44.6 44. 
France ___. 433. 389. 4 389. 


399. 


[Millions of dollars] 


MDAP 
funds 


Condi- 
tional 
aid 


Loan Grant Total! Grant 


203. 8 | 217.3 | 3, 523.0 | 2, 773. 3 


orow 


cows 


te 25S 
cuacwmass 








1 Including allotments for overseas territory development. 


2 MDAP funds $2,000. 


July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950 


ERP funds 


Loan 


Apr. 3, 1948, to June 30, 1949 


ERP funds 


Condi- 
tional 
aid 


Condi- 


Total Grant Loan tional 


607, 2 


2.7 


209. 2 








3 Excludes $30,000,000 in conditional aid programed for offshore purchases in Belgium by France ($14,000,000), the Netherlands ($9,000,000), and the United Kingdom 


($7,000,000), 
4 Excludes GARIOA, 


Program allotments, by country and type of aid, European recovery program, cumulative, 
Apr. 3, 1948, to June 30, 1951, and mutual defense assistance program, fiscal year funds, 


July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951 


[Millions of dollars] 


Total ERP 
and MDAP 
allotments 


Country 


ERP funds 
MDAP 
funds, 


Conditional grant 


Grant 


| 11, 664. 





SSI dein cure natn ieee easimucembioonines 
Belgium-Luxemburg..............--- 
Denmark 

France 

Germany (Federal Republic)‘ 


Greece 


Ireland 

Italy_- 

Netherland 

Norway 

Portugal... 

Sweden 

Trieste 

Turkey... 

United Kingdom 

PIII ise ncn. seine sich kt Catania 
European payments union-capital fund. 


1 Including allotments for overseas territory development. 


2, 713. 6 


560. 


2546.6 


256. § 


2, 401. 


1, 297. 


515. 
23. 
146. 3 


1, 297. 


977. 
231. 


54.6 
1, 844. 6 


350. | “350.0 


? Excludes $30, 000, 000 in conditionai aid programed for offshore purchases in Belgium by France ($14,000,900), 


the Netherlands ($9,000,000), and the United Kingdom ($7,000,000). 
these purchases in Belgium are shown as grant aid for these countries. 


3 MDAP funds $2,000, 
§ Excluding GARIOA. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, be- 
fore going into detail, I should like to 
say that a few columnists have made 
exaggerated statements with respect to 
the cost to the Government of this trip. 
As I indicated a moment ago, I was ap- 
pointed as an observer to the Food and 
Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations. I was furnished a round-trip 
ticket to Rome by way of London and 
also my per diem expenses while I was 
in Rome attending the conference, 


The amounts for each of the 3 countries making 


which required approximately 10 days. 
Thereafter, both the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne] and I paid 
our own living expenses, and insofar as 
travel expense was concerned, we paid a 
part of that and “thumbed” our way on 
some of the courier planes that travel 
from Frankfort, let us say, to Berlin and 
other parts of Germany. 

Before leaving Rome, I went to see the 
American Ambassador and suggested to 
him that I should like to travel by car, 


The amounts for each of the 3 countries making purchases in Belgium are shown as grant aid for these countries. 


if possible, from Rome to Frankfort. He 
said, “Senator, that can be easily ar- 
ranged. We are havinzs a NATO confer- 
ence in Rone at this moment.” He said 
the military authorities in Frankfort 
had ser’ to Rome, for the use of the gen- 
erals and their assistants, 18 brand new 
Chevrolet and Plymouth cars. Those 
cars were driven by men in the service. 
A captain and two lieutenants were 
in charge of the 18-car contingent. 
When the cars were sent from Frankfort 
to Rome, they were followed by a 242-ton 
truck which carried gasoline along the 
way so as to supply fuel for the cars. It 
seemed that somehow the generals could 
not use the taxi service available in 
Rome, and had to have their own cars 
sent there. I am not criticizing that; it 
may have been the proper thing to do. 
But when the Ambassador indicated to 
me that those 18 cars had to go back to 
Frankfort empty, I asked him why we 
could not use one of them. I said, “I am 
willing to pay for the gas to return the 
car to Frankfort.” So he looked into the 
matter, and that was done. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] and I then took one of those 
NATO cars from Rome and drove all 
the way to Frankfort by way of Genoa, 
Cannes, and the Rhone Valley to Lyon, 
to Strasbourg, to Heidelberg, and thence 
to Frankfort. There is no basis to the 
criticism that we used Government gaso- 
line throughout the trip, and it should 
be understood that the Senator from 
North Dakota and I paid for most of the 
gas, which cost us about 75 cents a gal- 
lon. I mention that merely to correct 
some statements which have evidently 
appeared in the press, because I have 
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received many letters criticizing the fact 
that I had apparently spent a great deal 
of Government money in traveling over 
Western Europe. Be that as it may, if 
I utilized, or if the Senator from North 
Dakota utilized, some of the facilities 
that the Government maintains over 
there, I do not think anyone should com- 
plain. We also spent our own money in 
order to look into these matters, and in 
doing so we were free to go where we 
desired. That is one of the reasons why 
we were able to obtain the real informa- 
tion which I propose to give to the Senate 
today. 

Our first visit outside Rome, Mr. 
President, was to southern Italy. I was 
agreeably surprised at the progress 
which has been made in rehabilitating 
the Pontine Marshes. When I was 
there in 1949 I found that the Germans 
had destroyed many of the pumping 
plants, and in most cases the land could 
not be used because of water encroach- 
ment. 

We then went to the Anzio beaches, 
which in 1949 were in the process of 
being reclaimed. 

We then went south to Sorrento and 
as far as Pestum, Italy. There we saw 
fine fields which were being cultivated 
by many Italian farmers. It was a job 
that may have been very costly, but I 
believe it is the kind of work which will 
not only give employment to many 
Italian people, but will also make it pos- 
sible to develop the good land that is so 
necessary in order for Italy to produce 
sufficient food for her population. 

1 may say at this point that $782,000,- 
000 in ECA counterpart funds has been 
spent in Italy as of October 31, 1951. 

I did not examine every hotel project, 
but I believe some of that money could 
have been better spent than in improv- 
ing hotels. I learned while there that 
a number of hotels had been improved, 
‘so when I returned to Washington I 
inquired about that and obtained the 
specific answer that since the beginning 
of the operation of ECA, 443 hotels had 
been rebuilt. 

Railroads have been improved to the 
extent of $219,000,000; agriculture, 
$101,500,000; machinery, $83,100,000. 

I was also informed that much money 
had been spent in Italy to develop elec- 
tric power. 

What called this to my attention was 
a trip I made to Palermo, on the island 
of Sicily. I was very much disappointed, 
Mr. President, in some of the projects I 
saw under construction in Palermo. 
Palermo is a small seaport in contrast to 
many other ports in Western Europe. 
Yet at that port, three large buildings 
were being erected for the purpose of 
housing a few employees of the port au- 
thority. The most lavish building was 
one located on the seacoast. It was a 
five-story building, constructed of stone, 
the inside being all mosaic, with beauti- 
ful floors, and even stained-glass win- 
dows. That building housed a handful 
of people whose work iad to do with the 
Immigration Service of Sicily. Ilearned 
afterward that only five to seven ships a 
month call at that port. Yet someone 
induced our representatives in Palermo 
to permit the spending of a large amount 
of counterpart funds, comparatively 
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speaking, to erect this lavish building. 

Just across the street were two other 
buildings which housed officials of the 
port authority engaged in other than 
immigration work. The structure which 
had been erected for the use of the im- 
migration officials would have been am- 
ple, not only for the present but for years 
to come, to house all the employees nec- 
essary to operate the port of Palermo. 

A short distance from there we saw a 
few school buildings and hospitals which 
had been started but were not completed 
because of a lack of funds. Somehow 
the money was found to complete the 
three port authority buildings which I 
presume were to house a group of polit- 
ical appointees and employees of the 
Government. I was informed that the 
construction estimates fell far short of 
completing work on those buildings, par- 
ticularly the lavish one which was 
erected in order to house the Immigra- 
tion Service. I have not been able to ob- 
tain all the figures, but I have been prom- 
ised them. 

When I returned I took this matter up 
with Mr. Dayton, in charge of our ECA 
mission in Italy, who happened to be in 
Washington, and also with Mr. Tyler 
Wood of Mutual Security Administra- 
tion. I brought these projects to their 
attention. They both admitted that 
those buildings were black spots in the 
operation of ECA in Italy. 

As I indicated a while ago, I am not 
unmindful of the good things which have 
come out of this program. Necessarily, 
I suppose, some bad projects creep in. 
With such a huge undertaking I can well 
understand that some mistakes may be 
made. However, this one was so glaring 
that there was, to my way of thinking, no 
excuse for it. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator states 
that the representative of ECA in that 
area admitted that the buildings referred 
to constituted one of the black spots in 
the history of ECA. Did he go forward 
and indicate who in American official 
life was responsible for the placing of 
that black spot on the record of ECA? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No effort was made 
to excuse it. The projects were three of 
many. Because of the fact that there 
was available only a small force of engi- 
neers—if I remember correctly, three or 
four, or possibly five—it was almost im- 
possible for them to go over the plans 
and specifications of each building as 
they were presented for approval by our 
representatives in Italy. 

I should like to read from a brief state- 
ment which I received in the mail this 
morning from Mr. Tyler Wood with 
respect to that project and two or three 
others which we discussed. 

INDIVIDUAL PROJECTS 

It was requested that ECA/MSA comment 
on Italian projects which have been deemed 
“unsuccessful” hy some persons. It should 
be noted that the projects mentioned below 
were financed from Italian-owned counter- 


part funds and that no ECA dollar financing 
was involved. 


Of course, that is true in most cases. 
Mr. CORDON. It is true in substan- 
tially all cases. When a foreign govern- 
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ment which is the recipient of aid enters 
into a public-works program, it does so 
by virtue of counterpart funds. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. CORDON. In other words, local 
currency has been paid by their citizens 
to the government for the aid which 
this country furnishes free to the gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 
However, as I shall indicate in a mo- 
ment, some of the projects were built 
with ECA dollars. For example, in the 
erection of a few large power plants 
there was direct dollar aid to individuals. 
Continuing with the memorandum: 


As Mr. Dayton has already pointed out to 
Senator ELLENDER, a program of the magni- 
tude of the Italian counterpart program will 
inevitably contain some individual projects 
about which question may be raised. How- 
ever, the number of such questions has been 
remarkably small. The total program in- 
volves about 660,000,000,000 lire (equivalent 
to about $1,060,000,000) , of which the Mission 
had authorized withdrawal of 453,600,000,000 
lire (equivalent to about $725,000,000) as of 
November 30, 1951. The Mission, after nego- 
tiations and agreement with the Italian Gov- 
ernment concerning the major purposes for 
which counterpart is to be expended, and 
after appropriate Washington approval of the 
general purposes, gives its approval to more 
limited segments of the programs. In ac- 
cordance with the statutory directives re use 
of counterpart, one segment which has been 
agreed to is counterpart contributions to 
meet the state budget deficit. For conven- 
jence, certain budgetary public-works proj- 
ects have been “labeled” as counterpart 
projects, and the following three items of 
expenditures were included in these projects: 
(1) Three public buildings in Palermo— 


Those are the three which I have just 
mentioned— 


(2) sanitary facilities in the Senate Build- 
ing in Rome; and (3) workers’ club quarters 
in Genoa. Numerous other items might 
have been substituted for these three, and 
perhaps such substitution would have been 
more appropriate. 

A fourth item which has frequently been 
questioned as a counterpart project is the 
night club in Rome. However, no counter- 
part was ever expended for such a project. 
Confusion arose because there was a night- 
club in a building which housed a counter- 
part-financed tourist information center, 
which was a fully justified project. 

These are the only questionable Italian 
counterpart projects which have come to 
the attention of the Washington Office of 
ECA/MSA. The Mission continues to give 
careful consideration and attention to the 
approval of the general projects which are 
presented for counterpart utilization, and 
to the sample end-use checks of counterpart- 
financed expenditures. Since the projects 
already approved include many hundreds of 
individual items and expenditures, the smail 
number of items which have been questioned 
indicates the effectiveness of this procedure 
up to now. 

If additional unsuccessful counterpart 
projects come to our attention in the near 
future, they will be reported to Senator Ex- 
LENDER’S Office. Mr. Dayton has agreed to 
forward promptly information on any other 
such projects. 


Let me say in passing that it would 
have come with good grace if Mr. Tyler 
Wood, and probably Mr. Dayton, had 
brought these matters to the atteniion 
of the Congress, rather than for us to 
have to dig them up, as was done in this 
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instance. It strikes me that if our rep- 
resentatives had been on the job in Pa- 
lermo, the three projects, to which refer- 
ence has been made, would not have 
been constructed, or at least would not 
have been built on so lavish a scale. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator’s trip 
abroad and the investigations he made, 
together with the findings and conclu- 
sions which he now presents, indicates to 
me the justification*for visits of that 
kind which have been made or may be 
made in the future. I am interested in 
this instance not so much in identifying 
certain individuals whose oversight may 
have been responsible for what the Sen- 
ator feels was an extravagant use of ECA 
counterpart funds as I am in what we 
may do to prevent a repetition of that 
sort of thing. Has the Senator made 
any investigation since this matter came 
to his attention with respect to what 
measures have been taken with ECA 
for the screening of items of expendi- 
ture to be made from counterpart funds 
in the various countries, and with re- 
spect to what has been done to deter- 
mine classes or categories of public works 
which should have priority or which 
come within sound judgment as items for 
which such expenditures should be 
made? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. CORDON. Will the Senator from 
Louisiana develop the point a little later? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. I asked the 
question of Mr. Wood, among many oth- 
ers. A major portion of the counterpart 
funds provided in the past have been 
contracted for. In other words, in one 
way or another, as time goes on, they 
are being used to complete projects 
which were in the offing or actually in 
progress. 

I have been told that since that time 
our representatives there have been very 
careful to limit the use of counterpart 
funds to such projects as may be of use 
to us, Italy, and other allies in our mu- 
tual defense program, I was very much 
pleased to hear that. For instance, Mr. 
Wood pointed out that since the Korean 
war began, ECA has advocated that of 
some 11,000,000,000 lira previously ear- 
marked for tourism in Italy; 4,800,000,000 
be diverted to uses closely identified with 
the Italian defense program. Mr. Wood 
also told me it is expected that the re- 
allocation of the amount will be effected 
within the near future. 

Mr. Wood was not specific as to what 
was being done in other countries, ex- 
cept to say generally that hereafter all 
proposed projects will be carefully 
screened, and approval will depend, to 
a large extent, upon the part these proj- 
ects play in the defense efforts of the 
respective nations. It is my hope that 
this policy will be followed. The extent 
to which it can be followed is, of course, 
limited, because the major portion of 
the counterpart funds have already been 
spent or allocated. AsI have stated, the 
major portion of such funds has been 
contracted for. From what I could 
gather, Mr. Wood anticipated applying 
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a@ new yardstick as to the use of future 
counterpart funds. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. CORDON. In other words, what 
the Senator from Louisiana is saying is 
that it is useless to bar the stable door 
because the horses are all out of the 
stable. Is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER, That is correct, with 
the exception of such counterpart funds 
as have not already been spent or allo- 
cated. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. CORDON. Did the Senator from 
Louisiana discover whether during the 
life of ECA there was ever set up any 
priority list of public works to be con- 
structed out of ECA funds? It would 
seem to the Senator from Oregon that 
such a list should have been set up and 
that at the very top of the list should be 
the construction of highways. Very close 
to the top should be sanitation facilities. 
Certainly not farther down the list than 
third there should be the construction of 
public schools, The Senator from Ore- 
gon would be glad to have the construc- 
tion of schools placed at the top of the 
list, because he understands that the 
public school system is not so well de- 
veloped over there as it is in this coun- 
try. I should like to inquire whether any 
priority list of that character had been 
set up by ECA, even as a basis for con- 
ference with the foreign governments. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iam sure there was. 
During my discussion I got that impres- 
sion. However, as to whether the pri- 
orities were in accord with the views just 
expressed by the Senator from Oregon, I 
do not know. I do know that in Italy a 
priority is given to the development of 
agricultural land, for the reason that 
Italy is very short on food production. I 
also know, as I pointed out a short time 
ago, that more than $100,000,000 was 
spent in order to reclaim marshes and to 
do some repair work necessitated by de- 
struction caused by the Germans when 
they marched through central Italy. 

As I pointed out a short time ago, 
$219,000,000 was spent to modernize rail- 
roads, which would indicate that the 
suggestion just made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon was fol- 
lowed to some extent. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr.CORDON. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana feel, after such examination as 
he could make within the short period of 
time he had at his disposal, that the cases 
which he has mentioned in Sicily repre- 
sent very rare instances of the misuse of 
funds, or would he say that there was a 
general misuse of funds? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would not say that 
there was a general misuse in most of 
the countries. When I come to discuss 
Germany I believe I shall be able to show 
misuse and extravagance to the super- 
lative degree. As to what was done in 
general, in France, for example, many of 
the projects undertaken were very good, 
and some were not so good. However, it 
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must be remembered that in these coun- 
tries there are various subdivisions, and 
everyone was trying to get on the band- 
wagon, so to speak. Every municipality 
put in a claim for something. Some 
wanted to repair their streets, some 
wanted to provide a new utility, while 
others wanted to repair a school. There 
was great competition among the various 
provinces of the various countries for 
these huge sums of money. I presume 
the situation could be compared to the 
situation in our own country when the 
WPA program was in effect. Each State 
had some worthy projects to present. 

The requests were sorted out. Some 
States were able to get a little more 
than others, perhaps because they were 
able to exert a little greater pressure. 
Probably the policy which was followed 
over there was in many instances similar 
to the policy that was followed here dur- 
ing the depression years. -- 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana had an op- 
portunity to make an on-the-ground in- 
spection, and the Senator from Oregon 
is interested in the findings of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. He is particularly 
interested in any conclusions which may 
be presented by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana looking toward a plugging of any 
loopholes which may remain, as well as 
for the charting of better directions for 
the use of such funds as may be here- 
after appropriated, 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is my considered 
judgment that we have placed almost 
too much trust in those who advocate 
these projects. I found that our repre- 
sentatives abroad do not seem to be 
properly briefed on our own economy. 
They advocate that we do this, that, or 
the other for the countries of Western 
Europe, without considering what effect 
such action will have on our own econ- 
omy. 

I am certain—and I believe the Sen- 
ator from Oregon will agree with me— 
that if, when the Marshall plan was 
first undertaken, we had told France or 
Italy that we would help them to the 
extent necessary to bring their agricul- 
tural and industrial production up to a 
prewar level, they would have jumped at 
the offer. If I remember correctly, 
when Mr. Hoffman testified before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee back 
in 1949, we asked him then just how 
much we would have to increase the in- 
dustrial production of these countries 
before we could shut off the’ flow of 
American dollars to Europe, and his an- 
swer was that we should bring them up 
to a level slightly above their prewar 
level. But today, as I pointed out a 
short time ago, some of the countries 
have exceeded their prewar production 
by 65 percent. Yet our advisers over 
there still deem it necessary to continue 
aiding these nations. I believe that 
what we should do is to get information 
of our own, and not depend too much 
upon our officials on the scene over there, 
and who are—in a measure—interested 
in staying on the job. If I were a United 
States Government employee in Ger- 
many, with all the facilities which have 
been made available to some of our rep- 
resentatives there, I know I would like to 
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stay in Germany for a couple of years 
and I would like to stay in France for a 
couple of years, and in sunny Italy for 
a couple of years. 

Mr. President, as I indicated a while 
ago, in answer to a question by my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from Ore- 
gon, there are some counterpart funds 
which have not as yet been allocated, 
but the amount is very small in contrast 
to the amount made available in the 
past. I repeat that I was told by Mr. 
Wood and others that it was the pur- 
pose of the administration to give pref- 
erence, in allocating these funds, to proj- 
ects which may be more conducive to 
our military plans for Western Europe; 
and it is my hope that this course will 
be pursued. It is my belief that if that 
is done, we may be able to cut off en- 
tirely all foreign economic aid. I hope 
that Congress will insist upon that in 
the future, because, as I have said, those 
people are fairly well established indus- 
trially and their economic positions have 
improved considerably. Why we should 
continue to pour funds into these coun- 
tries, with the view of further improv- 
ing them, is something that must be ex- 
plained to me in great detail before I 


Date of ap- 


Location of project proval 


1 50,000-kilowatt steam-generator boiler, and 
auxiliary equipment. 

1 50,000-kilowati steam turbine generator, boiler, | 11, 249, 000 | 
and auxiliary generator unit. 


GONG vattenedncneas 1, 1949 
bana ----| Dee. 1, 1949 
Negi cccicee oe May 12, 1949 
June 20, 1950 
Feb. 21, 1950 


Apr. 


Piacenza 


Equipment to be supplied 


1 50,000-kilowatt steam turbine generator, boil- 
er and auxiliary equipment. 


‘1 30,000-kilow att steam turbine generator, boiler, 
and auxili: wy equipment. 
2 §50,000-kilowatt steam turbine generators, 
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will vote additional large sums of money 
for that purpose. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me, 
to permit me to ask another question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THYE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Did the Senator from 
Louisiana make any investigation in any 
of those countries to determine the ex- 
tent to which the expenditure by the 
several recipient countries of those vast 
sums of counterpart funds affected or 
increased inflationary pressures in their 
currencies? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I did not go into 
that matter. However, it is self-evident 
that some inflation would be the result, 
because so much money in circulation 
would be bound to have that effect. For 
instance, as of October 31, 1951, $8,901,- 
000,000 was made available to those 
countries in counterpart funds, and as 
of that date there was still a total, for 
all countries, of $1,751,000,000 to be al- 
located, plus such other counterpart 
funds which may be made available by 


TaBLe I 


Total cost 
of project 


ECA dollar 
assistance 


8, 731, 000 


6, 169, 000 
3, 432, 000 


9, 323, 000 


5, 319, 000 
13, 929, 000 


boilers, and auxiliary equipment. 


. 19,1950 


1, 1949 
12) 1949 
. 19, 1950 


Turin 
" Palermo........--.-- ; 


Turin 1 30,000-kil 


1 §&%,000-kilowatt steam turbine generator, 
boilers, and auxiliary equipment. 

2 30,000-kilowatt steam turbine generators, 
boilers, and auxiliary equipment. 

ilowatt steam turbine generator, 


10, 674, 000 
12, 600, 000 
5, 046, 000 


6, 215, 000 


boilers, and auxiliary equipment 


18, 1950 
. 22, 1949 


equipment. 


2 500,000-pounds-per-hour boilers and auxiliary | 10, 


1 50,000-kilowatt steam turbine generator, 
boilers, and auxiliary equipment. 


77,000 | 2, 680, 000 


10, 038, 000 | 6, 558, 000 |* 


$9, 028, 000 | $6,143, 000 | Societé Meridionale di Elettricita 
6, 110, 000 > Societa Termoelettrica Tirrena__.........- 
at Soe ieta Elettrica SELT-Valdarno 


a) THEN een i ns ose 
6, 000, 000 | Socicta Edison 


Societd Idroelettrica Piemontese_..__.........- 
6, 300, 000 | Societa Generale Elettricita della Sicilia 
3, 517,000 | Azienda Elettrica Municipale di Torino 
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virtue of the appropriation Congress 
made for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. President, at this time I should 
like to say a few words about the build- 
ing of 13 power projects in Italy. I be- 
lieve it is a good thing to develop power 
in Italy. However, what I do not like 
about that program, and the criticism 
which I have to offer regarding it, is that 
most of the money which was used in 
order to develop power in Sicily was 
made available to a concern which has 
a monopoly on the distribution of power 
there. The same thing holds true in the 
case of other projects. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a description of Italian power 
projects, together with a statement of 
their cost and the degree of private 
ownership. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THERMO POwER STATIONS, THREE PROJECTS 

Table I lists all the thermo-power-station 
projects which have received ECA/MSA ap- 
proval and which have received dollar as- 
sistance for the procurement of machinery 
and parts. 


Degree of 
private 
Ownership 


Name of companies 


About 80 per- 
cent. 
50 percent. 
109 percent. 
Do. 


Minority. 
100 percent. 


54 percent. 


Societa Termo-elettrica Italiana. 


Societa Termo-elettrica Veneta. 


1 Ownership equally shared by private named company, Italian state, and Sicilian Power Authority (an organ of the Sicilian Government). 


2 Completely municipally owned, 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, when 
I brought that matter to the attention of 
Mr. Wood, his reply was that they were 
looking into it, and that, as a matter of 
fact, when the dollars were made avail- 
able for the purchase of much of the 
machinery necessary for the building of 
those plants, there was some kind of tacit 
understanding that when the power be- 
came available, the Italian commission— 
which has charge of fixing rates for 
Italy—would take every factor into con- 
sideration and would make every effort 
to give the consumers a fair price. How- 
ever, Mr. President, with conditions as 
they now are in Italy, and in view of the 
fact that many of these huge concerns— 
I use the word “huge” in a comparative 
sense, of course—have had a monopoly 
on the distribution of power, in the past, 
I am somewhat doubtful that the com- 
mission in Italy will be in a position to 
make the electricity available to the Ital- 
ian people at a fair price. 


Another criticism which I have in re- 
gard to the ECA money advanced to pri- 
vate individuals for such projects is this: 
Why could not those funds have been 
made available as a loan from us, in- 
stead of as a gift or grant, to the Italian 
government which in turn loaned it. to 
the owners; in other words, a loan could 
have been arranged between ourselves 
and those individuals, so that we could 
obtain a return upon it. But, no, the 
matter was so manipulated that the Gov- 
ernment of Italy will in all probability, 
obtain the entire benefit of all repay- 
ments which may be made. That may 
not be true in all instances; but in the 
case of many of these projects, as I un- 
derstand, the-money was advanced di- 
rectly to the private individuals, for the 
purpose of purchasing scarce materials 
which could not be obtained in Italy. 
That arrangement was made to enable 
those persons to purchase the materials 
in the United States, where they would 


be bought, of course, in competition with 
our own people. 

Let us consider the project in Sicily: 
Although Italy probably could have fur- 
nished, through her own facilities, the 
three generators to be erected in the 
power plant there, Italy furnished only 
one; and two were supplied by the United 
States. At the time when they were be- 
ing obtained, applications of our own 
people for such materials were being 
turned down because of shortages in the 
latter part of last year. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield further to 
me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Did the Senator from 
Louisiana make any inquiry to deter- 
mine, first, whether the other two gen- 
erators could have been procured in 
Italy, or, if not in Italy, then in some 
other country in continental Europe; 
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and, second, if they could be, why they 
were not? 

Mr, ELLENDER. Of course, time was 
of the essence. Probably they could 
have been obtained in some other coun- 
try. However, if that had been done, 
instead of the Italians being in a posi- 
tion to generate electricity this year, the 
result might have been to delay the pro- 
duction of power for several years. 
That was the answer given to me as I 
questioned persons on the ground, when 
we visited this huge plant. 

Mr. President, there was one thing 
with respect to these power projects 
which, as I indicated awhile ago, I be- 
lieve will be of great service to the people 
of Italy. I learned that these projects 
are so constructed that coal produced in 
Sardinia may be used. That coal, which 
is produced in abundance, cannot be uti- 
lized to any extent in industry, as, for 
example, in the operation of railroads, 
because it is impregnated with a great 
deal of sulfur. The moment it is burned, 
sulfurous gases are released which are 
so great in volume as to have a harmful 
effect upon persons. In conjunction 
with this, I wish to state that our Gov- 
ernment, in cooperation with the Italian 
Government, has a plan to modernize 
and further develop the coal mines of 
Sardinia, so that Italy will not be re- 
quired to import so much coal for the 
generation of power. On March 2, 1950, 
@ project was approved, whereby the 
modernization and development of the 
coal industry in Sardinia could be made 
effective. The total project was to cost 
$10,111,000, of which $3,413,000 is pro- 
vided through ECA-MSA dollar financ- 
ing. That sum is to be used to buy 
machinery and other such items as are 
not otherwise available. So the story 
goes in Italy. The current output of the 
Sardinian mines is 1,000,000 metric tons 
annually, of which it is estimated that 
over 300,000 tons is consumed by thermal 
power plants. Output should reach 
3,000,000 tons in the next few years, of 
which about 1,000,000 tons will be used 
by thermal power plants. Projects of 
that kind I think will be beneficial to 
Italy. It seems to me that the money 
spent for them will eventually help al- 
most everyone, in contradistinction to 
the expenditure of a large amount of 
money on hotels, resorts, and elaborate 
office buildings to house a handful of 
politicians. I do not think that projects 
which benefit a privileged few are wise 
or right. I do not believe they create 
among the people a proper respect and 
appreciation for the aid we are now 
making available to them. 

Mr. President, I should now like to 
leave Italy and move on to Germany. 
As I indicated a moment ago, we left 
Rome by car, traveling all along the 
Italian coast, through Pisa and Genoa, 
and on to the southern coast of France. 
We stopped en route at many places to 
talk to farmers and manufacturers. 
We went through small plants. To my 
way of thinking, the country as a whole 
is very prosperous. We saw beautiful 
fields and orchards. Everyone seemed 
to be employed. There was work for 
everyone along the route. At the port 
of Genoa we saw many ships, with car- 
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goes being loaded and unloaded. Pros- 
perity seems to be the keynote of the 
whole Rhone Valley in France. We 
stopped at Lyons for a day and went 
through some of the mills there. We 
found that the mills were somewhat 
busy, but that they could use a little 
more cotton, which did not displease me 
at all. The countryside looked prosper- 
ous. The farmers were all busy. Going 
through the Rhone Valley is somewhat 
like going through northern Illinois. 
The houses are in good condition and, 
to my way of thinking, the entire coun- 
tryside gave evidence of prosperity. 

When we arrived in Germany, we 
made Frankfort our headquarters for 
about 12 days, since we thought it im- 
portant that we visit various cities in 
Germany. From Frankfort we went on 
to various German communities, and 
also to Austria and Yugoslavia. We vis- 
ited our Air Force recreation center in 
Bavaria. We went to the big air’ base 
at Fursten Felbruck and saw there a 
magnificent airfield, one which I am 
happy to say was built entirely with 
German funds, not through ECA. Asa 
matter of fact, the airport was built by 
the Germans during the war and was 
the principal training point for the 
Luftwaffe. 

I should like to point out that in Ger- 
many as a whole the industrial produc- 
tion has increased to 109 percent of pre- 
war, while agricultural production has 
increased to 108 percent of the prewar 
level. Since the beginning of World 
War II we have spent $3,400,000,000 in 
United States aid, of which ECA and 
GARIOA aid accounted for $3,052,000,- 
000. This money was, of course, pumped 
into Germany in order to rehabilitate it. 
I believe it is the first time in history that 
a conqueror has rendered assistance, on 
this scale, to a former eremy. 

The ECA and GARIOA money has been 
spent for transportation and communi- 
cation facilities to the extent of $253,- 
000,000; for manufacturing, $205,000,000; 
for coal mining, $99,800,000; for agricul- 
ture, $67,500,000; for payment to Ger- 
man exporters, $143,700,000; and for 
housing, $62,000,000. 

From Frankfort, our next visit in 
Germany was to Berlin. I was rather 
disappointed with my visit in Berlin. I 
thought I would find more progress since 
the last time I was there, in 1949. The 
principal improvement that I noticed 
was that more of the debris had been 
cleaned out. The people in Berlin, as 
well as our own and our allies’ repre- 
sentatives there, are more or less like 
prisoners, in that they cannot get out 
of the Berlin area at will. When I say 
the “Berlin area,” I mean the area oc- 
cupied by the French, the Germans, the 
English, and the Americans. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is the Senator 
speaking of West Berlin? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. When he refers to 
the Germans, he means the Germans of 
West Berlin? 


Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. As the Sena- 


tor knows, all that area which has been 
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designated as West Berlin is surrounded 
by Russian territory; that is, it is terri- 
tory under the supervision of the Rus- 
sians. Only one highway is permitted 
to be used out of Berlin to go, let us say, 
to the French zone. The driver of any 
automobile who gets permission to go 
from Berlin to the French zone is timed; 
he must get there within a certain pe- 
riod; otherwise, he has to account for 
any delays which may have occurred. 
The people who are in the automobiles 
are thoroughly checked; they are exam- 
ined as to what their business is, and, 
unless they can make a good case, they 
are not given permission to travel. 
There is absolutely and positively no co- 
operation between the Allied and Rus- 
sian zones. The Russians are anxious 
— all the trouble they can, I am 
old. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did the Senator 
ever receive an explanation as to how 
our great Nation ever got itself into the 
position in which it finds itself so far as 
the western part of the city of Berlin is 
concerned? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, I have not; but 
it is easily understood, I believe. As the 
Senator knows, the Russians were allies 
of ours and we were not so careful with 
them as we probably should have been. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But even with our 
friends we never place ourselves in the 
position of buying a lot in the middle of 
a thousand-acre farm with no way to go 
into it or out of it except by the use of a 
helicopter. Is not that about what it 
amounts to? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It amounts to that 
at this time. Of course, that involves 
hindsight. No one at that time expected 
the Russians to do what they have done. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
want the Recorp to show that no one 
would expect the Russians to do that? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It never came to 
the attention of anyone until they tried 
to deny us freedom of movement in West 
Berlin. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That 
many months after—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
yield there for another question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Army of the 
United States drew up the plan for the 
division and cut Berlin in as a part of 
our segment just as one would cut a 
piece of pie from the center. That was 
the Army plan. I can even give to the 
Senator the name of it. It was known 
as the Rankin plan. But when the 
State Department was through with it, 
we discovered it was discarded, and there 
was a Russian corridor between the 
zones, 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am not familiar 
with all the Senator is speaking of, but 
I repeat: at the time all this was done, 
Russia was our ally. It may be that 
we took too much for granted. I wish 
to state further in that regard, as I 
stated publicly 2 years ago, that when 
the Russians, in effect, forced us to ny 
into Berlin the food, coal, and the other 
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supplies necessary to maintain the popu- 
lation, if I had had anything to do with 
it I would have gone through by land 
and not taken the alternative of flying 
in food and other supplies. That was 
one of the first big mistakes we made. 
We should have called Russia’s bluff, but 
that was not done. That is all water 
under the bridge. But if ever Russia 
tries such tactics again, I am hopeful 
that we shall not resort to the air. If 
it is necessary, we should go through by 
force. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If that particular 
incident had ended there and the action 
which the Senator has indicated had 
been taken, that would be one thing; 
but as lately as only a few weeks ago, in 
the opinion of the Senator from Michi- 
gan, we permitted as bad a blunder when 
we paid $120,000 blackmail to Hungary 
for the release of American airmen who 
should not have been interned. So it is 
not a matter of hindsight; it is happen- 
ing right along. If it does not stop, how 
can we hope to defer a third world war? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is my hope that 
as we become stronger the Russians will 
not continue their present tactics. If 
they do, it will mean a clash, which I 
hope will never occur. 

Mr. President, with respect to Berlin, 
the total expenditures out of counter- 
part funds for unemployment relief in 
Berlin were $83,400,000. 

For support of the Berlin Government 
the amount was $32,100,000. 


For the Berlin investment program the 
amount was $23,800,000. 

For the Berlin coal stock pile the 
amount was $4,300,000. 

It strikes me, Mr. President, that there 
should be an end to some of these pro- 
grams and we should make the German 


economy bear the burden, I mean, of 
course, Western Germany. 

Mr. President, after our return from 
Berlin, we went to Austria, and I wish 
to say a few words about the conditions 
we found there. First, agricultural pro- 
duction in Austria is 97 percent of the 
prewar production, and the industrial 
production is 148 percent of prewar 
levels, Of course, all that has been more 
or less brought about through the aid 
which we made available to the Aus- 
trian people. Total Jnited States aid 
since the beginning of World War II has 
been $837,000,000. 

The total ECA aid received through 
June 30, 1951, was $481,700,000. 

The amount of counterpart funds 
spent for agriculture was $49,900,000; 
mining, $21,000,000; manufacturing, 
$110,700,000; transportation, communi- 
cation, and utilities, $173,500,000; hous- 
ing, $16,500,000; tourism, $12,000,000; 
public buildings, $8,300,000. 

I found the Austrian people to be, as 
a whole, a fine people, very courageous, 
and they have a splendid leader in the 
person of the Chancelor, Dr. Leopold 
Fig]. I have a great deal of faith in Dr. 
Figl. We hada pleasant conference. He 
assured me that, with the proper co- 
operation between the French, the Brit- 
ish, the Americans, and his own Gov- 
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ernment, it would be possible for his 
country to regain all transportation fa- 
cilities, ail the oilfields, and the manu- 
facturing establishments which are now 
in the hands of the Russians. 

Mr. President, I found very little in- 
dication in Austria that the British and 
the French want to assist us in solving 
the problems there. The French and the 
British are aware of the fact that ever 
since we have been in Austria with our 
occupation forces, we have paid our own 
way. Not only that, but such occupation 
costs as we had incurred up to 1947 we 
have repaid. In contrast to this, the 
Russians, the French, and the British 
have been obtaining from the Austrian 
economy, for part of their upkeep, 150,- 
000,000 schillings each per year. I am 
not saying that that amount covers all 
the occupation costs of those countries, 
but it occurs to me, since the British and 
the French know that we are drawing 
nothing out of the Austrian economy, but 
that we are pumping into it at the rate 
of $114,000,000 to $140,000,000 per year 
in order to keep it afloat, that those two 
countries should take all possible steps to 
reduce the burdens of the Austrian Gov- 
ernment. But no, instead of assisting us 
they are today demanding more money 
than they received in the past, knowing, 
as I have said, that we in America are 
receiving nothing, and that we are not 
only paying our own way, but are sup- 
plying the Austrian economy with more 
than $100,000,000 a year in order to keep 
it alive. To my way of thinking, Mr. 
President, that is not real cooperation, 
because if the British and the French 
insist on an increase in occupation pay- 
ments, the Russians will come forward 
also and ask for an increase. If it is 
given to the French and the British, the 
Russians likewise will demand it. 

I found in Austria, Mr. President, com- 
plete cooperation on the part of the Rus- 
Ssians with the French, British, and 
Americans. But, asI pointed out a while 
ago, that did not exist in Berlin. Why is 
there this complete cooperation by the 
Russians in Austria? Russia, of course, 
wishes to keep Austria alive, so that she 
can continue to drain the Austrian econ- 
omy of from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000 
a year. Russia has in her own zone 431 
industries that were formerly operated 
by Germans, and she has seized and is 
operating all those industries. She pays 
no taxeson them. All the production of 
thgse industries finds its way into either 
Russian satellites or Russia itself. The 
large transportation system of Austria 
has also been seized and is now being op- 
erated by the Russians. 

Last, but not least, the oil fields of that 
country are now in Russian hands. 
Those fields are producing precious oil 
at a rate in excess of a million tons a 
year. All of that operation is under the 
control of the Russians, who are not pay- 
ing one cent in taxes to the Austrian 
Government. I am told that Austria 
gets a small amount of gasoline, but has 
to pay for it the same as anybody else 
does. 

So, Mr. President, we are bound to con- 
clude that Russia is more than anxious 
to main.~. a the Austrian situation as it 
now exisis. 
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The question I should like to ask is, 
How long shall we permit this? It strikes 
me that a peace treaty between Austria, 
our country, and other countries is now 
long past due, and some action should 
be taken without delay to relieve that 
situation. 

I was told by Chancelor Fig] that if he 
could obtain English, French, and United 
States cooperation he is certain he could 
get back these 431 industries, the barges, 
the barge service, the oil fields, and a 
few thousand acres of land which has 
been communized in Austria. Chancelor 
Fig] also said that if he were able to ob- 
tain those things it would not then be 
necessary for us to pour millions of dol- 
lars into Austria in order to sustain the 
Austrian economy. 

Mr. President, I was very much im- 
pressed by the people of Austria. In my 
opinion, they have been worthy of the 
assistance we have so far given them. 
I feel very strongly that at the earliest 
possible date every effort should be made 
to put into the hands of the Austrians all 
the facilities which have been taken over 
by the Russians, such as oil, barge lines, 
and everything else, thereby making it 
possible for us to save at least the hun- 
dred-odd-million dollars we are pouring 
annually into the Austrian economy in 
order to sustain it. 

Before leaving Austria I personally ex- 
tended an invitation to Chancelor Fig] 
to visit us. I asked him to come in the 
early part of this year. I should like to 
have him appear before the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and perhaps other 
committees of the Senate, to give us his 
plan for ending the occupation in 
Austria. I think it is necessary that it 
be done soon. Otherwise we may have to 
continue to spend many millions of dol- 
lars to maintain the Austrian economy. 

After returning to Frankfort from 
Vienna, we m<-de a short trip to Yugo- 
Slavia. We went to Belgrade. 

It is not my purpose at this time to 
criticize what I saw there, except to say 
that I have never seen such general pov- 
erty or such ragged people. Our Gov- 
ernment has spent $428,000,000 in Yugo- 
slavia, the major part from UNRRA 
funds, or in the form of civilian sup- 
plies distributed by the United States 
Army. 

Yugoslavia is a beautiful country. It 
has very fertile land. I had a confer- 
ence with their Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, and I never talked with a more 
enthusiastic individual. He - believes 
that the collective farm idea is the only 
way out for Yugoslavia. Of course, I 
cannot follow him in his enthusiasm, but 
I hope that something may come out of 
it, although I doubt it very seriously. 

I have before me a statement discus- 
sing the various types of collective farms 
in Yugoslavia. I shall not take the 
time to read it to you. There are four 
classes of farms, and this statement 
shows how they are operated. I believe 
that the statement might be of great 
interest to Senators, and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to have this sum- 
mary description of state and collective 
farms in Yugoslavia printed in the 
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Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SumMaryY DESCRIPTION OF STATE AND COLLEC- 
TIVE FARMS IN YUGOSLAVIA 


STATE FARMS 


The land is nationalized. The primary 
functions are (a) as demonstration farms, 
(b) distribution centers for improved seeds 
and livestock, (c) commercial. 

State farms are operated by a manager 
with a hired labor force divided into brigades 
according to special function (field crops, or- 
chards, dairies, cattle, hogs, etc.), each bri- 
gade having its brigade leader or field boss. 
There are approximately 200 state farms, 
with a total of 585,500 hectares of land, or 
about 1,500,000 acres, comprising almost 6 
percent of all land in farms in Yugoslavia. 
State farms account for about 6 percent of 
the crop production, but 40 percent of the 
nation’s hogs. 


COLLECTIVE FARMS 


The land is not nationalized. Collective 
farms are of four types or classes, according 
to the basic law. These are, from the high- 
est to the lowest: (a) members donate their 
land to the collective without recourse; (b) 
members retain title to their lands, but ob- 
tain no income in the form of interest or rent 
and theoretically may withdraw their land 
or another land in lieu of it after a stated 
period; (c) members retain title to their land 
and receive interest according to its calcu- 
lated value. They have withdrawal rights 
as in (b); (d) members retain title to their 
land on which they obtain rent and have 
withdrawal rights as in (b). 

In all four types, regardless of any other 
compensation, all members are paid accord- 
ing to productive work performed. Payment 
may be, and usually is, partly in cash and 
partly in produce. 

According to the latest available figures, 
there were in Yugoslavia at the end of June 
1950, 6,971 collectives of all four types, di- 
vided as follows: Type (a) 327 (252 in Serbia), 
type (b) 2,487, type (c) 2,185, type (d) 1,042. 

The data by types are apparently not com- 
plete, since they do not check with the total. 
In the country as a whole, the 6,971 collec- 
tives existing on June 20, 1950, comprised 
415,000 households with 2,158,000 hectares of 
land, or 5,495,000 acres, which is 2114 percent 
of all land in farms. (Addendum December 
13, 1951: While very few new collective farms 
have been established since June 1950, the 
area of land in collective farms increased to 
2,226,167 hectares at the end of December 
1950 and to 2,427,189 at the end of June 
1951.) 

While peasants may join a collective of 
the lower type with the understanding that 
they retain title to the land, obtain rent on 
it, and may withdraw with the land after 
the initial 3-year period, the law contains 
three features which may upset their calcu- 
lations. First, the amount of rent is deter- 
mined by the cooperative assembly and may 
be reduced or abolished; second, if the mem- 
ber’s land has become an essential, integral 
part of the operation, upon his withdrawal 
he may be given instead land of equivalent 
productivity and value.in some other area, 
determination of equivalent productivity and 
value being made by the authorities; third, 
the cooperative assembly may, under the law, 
change the status of the cooperative from a 
lower to a higher type thereby abrogating the 
right of withdrawal of land. (Addendum De- 
cember 13, 1951: Moreover, the right to with- 
draw is negated in practice by the interpre- 
tation and application of the penal provi- 
sions which provide sentences of hard labor 
and dispossession for disrupters or disin- 
tegrators of cooperatives.) 
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In addition to the above, Yugoslavia has 
cooperative enterprises or cooperative econ- 
omies which may be hatcheries, nurseries, 
apiaries, creameries, or similar production or 
processing facilities not involving collectiv- 
ization of land. Also, there are cooperative 
farms, usually conducted on land donated by 
the state, which peasants are required to 
operate in addition to their private farms. 
These are regarded as a training school for 
collectivization. 

Finally, there are general agricultural co- 
operatives, more or less of the traditional 
type common in America, England, and the 
Scandinavian countries, which perform edu- 
cational, social, and marketing activities. 
These also, however, have been captured by 
the Government and are utilized in the com- 
pulsory collection programs. They are also 
regarded as a way station on the road to col- 
lectivization. (Addendum December 13, 
1951: On the basis of a directive of the 
Central Committee of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party issued November 25, 1951, the 
so-called general type cooperatives in the fu- 
ture are to expand their activities in the 
fields of direct production. They are to ac- 
quire tractors, farm machinery, trucks, etc., 
with a view to performing on a progressively- 
increased scale production operations on 
private lands until ultimately all will com- 
prise a huge Socialist farmstead.) 


Progress of establishment of peasant working 
cooperatives 


Jan. 1, |Oct. 10, ee 30, 


Republics 1949} 1949 | 1950 


560 1, 637 2, 083 

1, 198 1, 614 

(See f 327 382 
Bosnia- Herzegovina. 852 1, 514 
Macedonia. --_....--- 752 930 
Montenegro 7 480 448 
ee 


1,317] 5,246 | 16,971 


1 Apparently no significant increase in number of col- 
lective farms since these data were issued. In the ensu- 
ing year, (to June 30, 1951) however, the area of land in 
such collectives increased from 2,157,786 hectares to 
2,427,189 hectares, an increase of 269,403 hectares, or 
12.5 percent, 

Collective farms (peasant working coopera- 
tives) in Yugoslavia, by republics 


[Data as of June 30, 1950, except as noted] 


Households 
in collectives 


Land ares in 

Num-| collectives 
ber of 

Republics col- 


lec- Per- 


| cent 


Hectares of 


2,083 |170, 860 
Croatia.......--|1, 614 | 70,645 
Slovenia_.....--] 382 | 9, 531 
Bosnia-Herze- 

71, 150 


€6, 429 
26, 783 


321, 137 

83, 213 
347, 757 
338, 787 
117, 419 


wknd 


Macedonia_..... 
Montenegro 


Total 


soe 


Hectares 
Land area collectivized end of December 1950_. 2, 226, 166 


Land area collectivized end of June 1951 2, 427, 189 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is my belief that 
the Government of Yugoslavia is having 
a great deal of difficulty in getting the 
peasants to form these huge cooper- 
atives. However, they have a very 
unique way of “encouraging’—as they 
put it—Yugoslav farmers to join large 
cooperatives. The method is to increase 
their taxes if they do not join. I meta 
farmer whose taxes had been greatly 
increased. I do not know the percent- 
age of the increase, but he told me that 
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during the previous year he had oper- 
ated a.small 12-acre farm, and had to 
pay taxes at the rate of $12 an acre to 
the Government. The same scheme is 
being followed throughout Yugoslavia. 
I am told that the purpose is eventually 
to force the farmers to join the cooper- 
atives. Otherwise taxes will become so 
high that they cannot pay them, and, 
of course, the state will take over the 
land and add it to the collective farms. 

Mr.BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Is not what the Sen- 
ator has said about collective farms and 
the use of taxes to force peasants into 
large cooperatives somewhat similar to 
what is happening in this country, with 
the very high rate of taxation, and with 
private industry taxed to such an extent 
that we may very soon reach a point 
where the Government will be the only 
source of money for expansion, which 
we must have in order to keep a large, 
virile private enterprise going. The 
Government will be the only place to turn 
for new financing, or for relief in the 
form of tax amortization, or other re- 
lief. That will be a step in the direction 
of socialism. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would not say that. 
I do not think that is the purpose. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I did not say that; 
but is not what is happening in Yugo- 
Slavia very similar to what is happening 
here in the general field? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the _ Senator 
knows, a cold war has been in progress 
for a considerable time. I have stated 
publicly on many occasions that I 
thought the Russians were succeeding 
pretty well. They may succeed in de- 
stroying democracy without firing a shot. 
The quickest way to destroy our economy 
is to destroy incentive; and the quickest 
way to destroy incentive is by means of 
high taxes. I do not intend to discuss 
with my distinguished colleague the ex- 
tent to which taxes ought to be increased 
or decreased. He has a vote, just as I 
have, and he has the privilege of discus- 
sing that question on the floor of the 
Senate. I am sure that he can take 
good care of himself if and when any ef- 
fort is made to follow the pattern in 
Yugoslavia, which I have just been de- 
scribing. 

Mr. BRIDGES. From what the Sen- 
ator has said about taxing and destroy- 
ing our economy, without the necessity 
of the Russians firing a shot, I think it 
is fair to conclude that he fundamental- 
ly agrees with the point which I was 
trying to make. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would not attempt 
to make the comparison. Of course, 
overtaxation may lead to the result 
which my distinguished friend has in 
mind, but I believe that the taxes which 
have been imposed so far have been im- 
posed because of the vast sums which 
we are spending to fight the so-called 
cold war. Where it is going to lead us 
I do not know, but I am hopeful that we 
can have peace very soon. 

To continue: We returned from Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia, to Frankfort. At 
Frankfort we drove toward Paris, by way 
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of Bonn, Belgium, Holland, and north- 
ern France. Our first stop after leaving 
Frankfort was at Bonn, which is now the 
new capital of Western Germany. Mr. 
McCloy, who is our high commissioner 
there, has his headquarters at this beau- 
tiful city. 

Mr. President, when I returned from 
Europe one of the chief criticisms which 
I made was in respect to extravagances 
in Bonn. I am sure that every member 
of the Committee on Appropriations will 
recall that last year Mr. McCloy and 
members of the State Department led us 
to believe that HICOG would come to 
an end in July 1952. While Mr. McCloy 
was making that statement to us there 
was being built in Bonn, to house his 
1,500 employees, a beautiful office build- 
ing. That office building, located on the 
banks of the Rhine, is built on stilts, so 
as to provide space under it for garages, 
and also, I am told, to prevent the wet- 
ting of the lower floors in case the Rhine 
waters should rise. The building, as I 
recall, is eight stories high. It is beau- 
tifully decorated, with space for 1,590 
offices. I walked into Mr. McCloy’s of- 
fice at dusk. Through the large wmdow 
in his office there could be seen this 
magnificent office building. When I 
asked him what it was and he told me, 
I became so aggravated, so angry, that 
I could hardly speak. I have never seen 
such extravagance. Such undertakings 


are not conducive to the good relation- 
ship which we are trying to establish be- 
tween ourselves and the German peopie 
in Western Germany. 

We have aiso built there, Mr. McCloy 


told me, 1,800 housing units, to house 
American civilians and Germans who are 
employed by HICOG. I learned when I 
got back here that the total cost of this 
extravaganza was $25,000,000, paid for 
out of GARIOA counterpart funds. 
: One would imagine that the buildings 
which are being erected in Bonn for use 
by German workers, who do virtually the 
same kind of work being done by Ameri- 
can employees, would be approximately 
the same as the buildings being erected 
for our own people and contain the 
same facilities. However, that is not 
the case. Mr. President, the buildings 
which are being erected for the use of 
American personnel at Bonn are as nice, 
if not nicer, than many recently erected 
buildings in the city of Washington. I 
was told that when Mr. McCloy leaves 
Bonn, the office building will be con- 
verted into a hospital. Mr. McCloy said 
that it was so constructed that it could 
be converted into a hospital. However, 
since my return to this country I have 
found that there is no intention of con- 
verting it into a hospital, as was stated 
by Mr. McCloy. The building, together 
with all of the housing I have just de- 
scribed, is going to be used by the State 
Department when it takes over upon Mr, 
McCloy’s leaving Germany. 

Mr. President, why should our repre- 
sentatives come to us and say that they 
propose to get out of Germany within a 
year and at the same time put up these 
fine buildings to house their office force? 

Not only that, but practically every 
one of our employees in Germany, at 
Bonn and Frankfort, are provided with 
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servants who are paid out of the German 
economy. 

While sitting at a table in a hotel, 
which I shall describe in a few minutes, 
there came to us a young lady who knew 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] and who, I believe, had worked 
for the distinguished present occupant 
of the chair, the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Tuye]. She complained to us 
about the fact that next week she would 
lose her servant. 

I said, “Well, my dear young lady, 
there does not seem to be a shortage of 
servants around here. Why can’t you 
hire another?” 

She said, “Oh, I could hire another 
servant, but if I did so, I would have to 
pay her. The one I have now is being 
paid out of the German economy.” 

Mr. President, it does not add up for 
us to be pumping millions upon millions 
of dollars into one end of the German 
econemy and at the other end of the 
pipeline to be taking money out of that 
economy in order to sustain our civilian 
employees in Germany. We are making 
slaves or servants out of the people. It 
does not add up, Mr. President. 

It may be right according to the rules 
of war, for a conqueror—upon going into 
a country—to take over the subjugated’s 
homes and facilities in order to support 
his soldiers and personnel. That may 
have been all right in the early period of 
our occupation. But we are now en- 
gaged in a program designed to put the 
German people back on their feet, so that 
they may contribute to the mutual de- 
fense effort. It doe: not make sense 
for our occupation officials to drain 
money out of their economy in order to 
support American civilians in luxury. It 
is not only senseless, and loses friends 
for us, but it smells to high heaven. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTs in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. ELLENDER. 
tion. 

Mr. THYE. A few minutes ago, when 
I was in the chair, presiding, the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana referred to a young 
lady who came to his table while he and 
the other members of his group were 
in Germany, and protested about the 
fact that she was losing a maid who 
was supplied to her by the ECA, if I 
correctly understood the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It was free maid 
service, and I assume it was paid out 
of the German. economy, through 
HICOG. 

Mr. THYE. Inasmuch as the Senator 
from Louisiana said she had been em- 
ployed by the Senator from Minnesota, 
if I correctly understood the Senator, 
I am interested in inquiring about the 
matter, for I understood the Senator to 
say that at one time she had been em- 
ployed by the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was informa- 
tion which I obtained from the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 

Mr. THYE. I wish the Senator from 
Louisiana could state the name of the 
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lady. Since I have been in Washing- 
ton there have not been many changes 
in the personnel of my office, among the 
stenographic force; nevertheless I am 
curious to know who the young lady 
was, because it seemed a little improper, 
in the first place, that she should come 
to a congressional committee there and 
should register such a protest, unless 
in connection with the administration 
of the ECA program there it was a com- 
mon practice for all employees in the 
service of ECA in Germany to receive 
such domestic help or maid service. Is 
it a common practice for the ECA em- 
ployees there to receive domestic help or 
servants? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It was. 

Mr. THYE. Was it a general scheme? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It was. 

Mr. THYE. For how long did that 
continue? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is now being dis- 
continued. 

Mr. THYE. For how long a time did 
it last? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It was not discon- 
tinued at the time when I was there, 
but there was talk about doing so. My 
information is that orders were issued 
on November 30 to discontinue that free 
service for civilian employees. 

We found a number of the civilian em- 
ployees there who had maids to take the 
dogs walking in the morning, and things 
of that kind; and all of that service was 
paid for out of the German economy; it 
was furnished, as I shall show, through 
taxes levied upon the German economy. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Am I to understand that 
funds appropriated by the United States 
Congress as ECA funds were not used to 
pay for that domestic help or for those 
servants, but the necessary funds were 
obtained from the German economy, as 
something of a “take” from that econ- 
omy? 

Mr. ELLENDER. They were occupa- 
tion costs. 

Mr. THYE. Is it correct to say that 
they were occupation costs which were 
charged to the German economy? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. THYE. Such a procedure does 
not build good relations in an occupied 
country. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course it does 
not. As I pointed out, Mr. President, 
it is traditionally proper for an army of 
occupation to do such things; I could 
ordinarily find nothing wrong in that, 
because those are the usual rules of war, 
namely, that an invading army takes 
control when it walks into a country. 

However, when we changed that situ- 
ation several years ago, and said, in 
effect, ‘“‘We do not want any longer to 
treat the Germans as enemies, but we 
want to cultivate their friendship,” and 
when we sent HICOG and OMGUS and 
various other organizations there to help 
us in the civilian end of the government, 
and did so in an effort to create better 
relations with that country, it was abso- 
lutely wrong for the German economy to 
be forced to pay for all those extras 
which were given to our people there, 
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Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SumMMarRY DESCRIPTION OF STATE AND COLLEC- 
TIVE FARMS IN YUGOSLAVIA 


STATE FARMS 


The land is nationalized. The primary 
functions are (a) as demonstration farms, 
(b) distribution centers for improved seeds 
and livestock, (c) commercial. 

State farms are operated by a manager 
with a hired labor force divided into brigades 
according to special function (field crops, or- 
chards, dairies, cattle, hogs, etc.), each bri- 
gade having its brigade leader or field boss. 
There are approximately 200 state farms, 
with a total of 585,500 hectares of land, or 
about 1,500,000 acres, comprising almost 6 
percent of all land in farms in Yugoslavia. 
State farms account for about 6 percent of 
the crop production, but 40 percent of the 
nation’s hogs. 


COLLECTIVE FARMS 


The land is not nationalized. Collective 
farms are of four types or classes, according 
to the basic law. These are, from the high- 
est to the lowest: (a) members donate their 
land to the collective without recourse; (b) 
members retain title to their lands, but ob- 
tain no income in the form of interest or rent 
and theoretically may withdraw their land 
or another land in lieu of it after a stated 
period; (c) members retain title to their land 
and receive interest according to its calcu- 
lated value. They have withdrawal rights 
as in (b); (d) members retain title to their 
land on which they obtain rent and have 
withdrawal rights as in (b). 

In all four types, regardless of any other 
compensation, all members are paid accord- 
ing to productive work performed. Payment 
may be, and usually is, partly in cash and 
partly in produce. 

According to the latest available figures, 
there were in Yugoslavia at the end of June 
1950, 6,971 collectives of all four types, di- 
vided as follows: Type (a) 327 (252 in Serbia), 
type (b) 2,487, type (c) 2,185, type (d) 1,042. 

The data by types are apparently not com- 
plete, since they do not check with the total. 
In the country as a whole, the 6,971 collec- 
tives existing on June 20, 1950, comprised 
415,000 households with 2,158,000 hectares of 
land, or 5,495,000 acres, which is 2114 percent 
of all land in farms. (Addendum December 
13, 1951: While very few new collective farms 
have been established since June 1950, the 
area of land in collective farms increased to 
2,226,167 hectares at the end of December 
1950 and to 2,427,189 at the end of June 
1951.) 

While peasants may join a collective of 
the lower type with the understanding that 
they retain title to the land, obtain rent on 
it, and may withdraw with the land after 
the initial 3-year period, the law contains 
three features which may upset their calcu- 
lations. First, the amount of rent is deter- 
mined by the cooperative assembly and may 
be reduced or abolished; second, if the mem- 
ber’s land has become an essential, integral 
part of the operation, upon his withdrawal 
he may be given instead land of equivalent 
productivity and value. in some other area, 
determination of equivalent productivity and 
value being made by the authorities; third, 
the cooperative assembly may, under the law, 
change the status of the cooperative from a 
lower to a higher type thereby abrogating the 
right of withdrawal of land. (Addendum De- 
cember 13, 1951: Moreover, the right to with- 
draw is negated in practice by the interpre- 
tation and application of the penal provie- 
sions which provide sentences of hard labor 
and dispossession for disrupters or disin- 
tegrators of cooperatives.) 
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In addition to the above, Yugoslavia has 
cooperative enterprises or cooperative econ- 
omies which may be hatcheries, nurseries, 
apiaries, creameries, or similar production or 
processing facilities not involving collectiv- 
ization of land. Also, there are cooperative 
farms, usually conducted on land donated by 
the state, which peasants are required to 
operate in addition to their private farms. 
These are regarded as a training school for 
collectivization. 

Finally, there are general agricultural co- 
operatives, more or less of the traditional 
type common in America, England, and the 
Scandinavian countries, which perform edu- 
cational, social, and marketing activities. 
These also, however, have been captured by 
the Government and are utilized in the com- 
pulsory collection programs. They are also 
regarded as a way station on the road to col- 
lectivization. (Addendum December 13, 
1951: On the basis of a directive of the 
Central Committee of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party issued November 25, 1951, the 
so-called general type cooperatives in the fu- 
ture are to expand their activities in the 
fields of direct production. They are to ac- 
quire tractors, farm machinery, trucks, etc., 
with a view to performing on a progressively- 
increased scale production operations on 
private lands until ultimately all will com- 
prise a huge Socialist farmstead.) 


Progress of establishment of peasant working 
cooperatives 


Jan. 1, |Oct. 10, = 30, 


— ivi’ | i949} 1950 


1, 637 2, 083 
1, 198 1,614 
SOR. cdcnncectnsn ‘é i 327 382 
Bosnia- Herzegovina. -- 852 1, 514 
Macedonia. ........... i 4 52 930 
Montenegro 2 448 


Weta dcinentcracake 1,317 | 5, 246 | 16, 971 


1 Apparently no significant increase in number of col- 
lective farms since these data were issued. In the ensu- 
ing year, (to June 30, 1951) however, the area of land in 
such collectives increased from 2,157,786 hectares to 
2,427,189 hectares, an increase of 269,403 hectares, or 
12.5 percent, 


Collective farms (peasant working coopera- 
tives) in Yugoslavia, by republics 


[Data as of June 30, 1950, except as noted] 


Households 
in collectives 


Land area in 

Num-] collectives 
ber of 

Republics col- 


lee- : 
+. | Num- 
tives ber 


cent cent 
of 


total 


Hectares 


Serbia...........]2, 083 }170, 860 
Croatia.....----|1, 614 | 70,645 
Slovenia_.......] 382] 9, 531 
Bosnia-Herze- 
govina 
Macedonia_....- 
Montenegro. 


71, 150 
€6, 429 
26, 783 


Hectares 

Land area collectivized end of December 1950_. 2, 226, 166 
Land area collectivized end of June 1951 2, 427, 189 
Mr. ELLENDER. It is my belief that 
the Government of Yugoslavia is having 
a great deal of difficulty in getting the 
peasants to form these huge cooper- 
atives. However, they have a _ very 
unique way of “encouraging’—as they 
put it—Yugoslav farmers to join large 
cooperatives. The method is to increase 
their taxes if they do not join. I met a 
farmer whose taxes had been greatly 
increased. I do not know the percent- 
age of the increase, but he told me that 
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during the previous year he had oper- 
ated a.small 12-acre farm, and had to 
pay taxes at the rate of $12 an acre to 
the Government. The same scheme is 
being followed throughout Yugoslavia. 
I am told that the purpose is eventually 
to force the farmers to join the cooper- 
atives. Otherwise taxes will become so 
high that they cannot pay them, and, 
of course, the state will take over the 
land and add it to the collective farms. 

Mr.BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Is not what the Sen- 
ator has said about collective farms and 
the use of taxes to force peasants into 
large cooperatives somewhat similar to 
what is happening in this country, with 
the very high rate of taxation, and with 
private industry taxed to such an extent 
that we may very soon reach a point 
where the Government will be the only 
source of money for expansion, which 
we must have in order to keep a large, 
virile private enterprise going. The 
Government will be the only place to turn 
for new financing, or for relief in the 
form of tax amortization, or other re- 
lief. That will be a step in the direction 
of socialism. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would not say that. 
I do not think that is the purpose. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I did not say that; 
but is not what is happening in Yugo- 
Slavia very similar to what is happening 
here in the general field? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator 
knows, a cold war has been in progress 
for a considerable time. I have stated 
publicly on many occasions that I 
thought the Russians were succeeding 
pretty well. They may succeed in de- 
stroying democracy without firing a shot. 
The quickest way to destroy our economy 
is to destroy incentive; and the quickest 
way to destroy incentive is by means of 
high taxes. I do not intend to discuss 
with my distinguished colleague the ex- 
tent to which taxes ought to be increased 
or decreased. He has a vote, just as I 
have, and he has the privilege of discus- 
sing that question on the floor of the 
Senate. I am sure that he can take 
good care of himself if and when any ef- 
fort is made to follow the pattern in 
Yugoslavia, which I have just been de- 
scribing. 

Mr. BRIDGES. From what the Sen- 
ator has said about taxing and destroy- 
ing our economy, without the necessity 
of the Russians firing a shot, I think it 
is fair to conclude that he fundamental- 
ly agrees with the point which I was 
trying to make. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would not attempt 
to make the comparison. Of course, 
overtaxation may lead to the result 
which my distinguished friend has in 
mind, but I believe that the taxes which 
have been imposed so far have been im- 
posed because of the vast sums which 
we are spending to fight the so-called 
cold war. Where it is going to lead us 
I do not know, but I am hopeful that we 
can have peace very soon. 

To continue: We returned from Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia, to Frankfort. At 
Frankfort we drove toward Paris, by way 
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of Bonn, Belgium, Holland, and north- 
ern France. Our first stop after leaving 
Frankfort was at Bonn, which is now the 
new capital of Western Germany. Mr. 
McCloy, who is our high commissioner 
there, has his headquarters at this beau- 
tiful city. 

Mr. President, when I returned from 
Europe one of the chief criticisms which 
I made was in respect to extravagances 
in Bonn. I am sure that every member 
of the Committee on Appropriations will 
recall that last year Mr. McCloy and 
members of the State Department led us 
to believe that HICOG would come to 
an end in July 1952. While Mr. McCloy 
was making that statement to us there 
was being built in Bonn, to house his 
1,500 employees, a beautiful office build- 
ing. That office building, located on the 
banks of the Rhine, is built on stilts, so 
as to provide space under it for garages, 
and also, I am told, to prevent the wet- 
ting of the lower floors in case the Rhine 
waters should rise. The building, as I 
recall, is eight stories high. It is beau- 
tifully decorated, with space for 1,590 
offices. I walked into Mr. McCloy’s of- 
fice at dusk. Through the large window 
in his office there could be seen this 
magnificent office building. When I 
asked him what it was and he told me, 
I became so aggravated, so angry, that 
I could hardly speak. I have never seen 
such extravagance. Such undertakings 
are not conducive to the good relation- 
ship which we are trying to establish be- 
tween ourselves and the German people 
in Western Germany. 

We have also built there, Mr. McCloy 
told me, 1,800 housing units, to house 
American civilians and Germans who are 
employed by HICOG. I learned when I 
got back here that the total cost of this 
extravaganza was $25,000,000, paid for 
out of GARIOA counterpart funds. 

One would imagine that the buildings 
which are being erected in Bonn for use 
by German workers, who do virtually the 
same kind of work being done by Ameri- 
can employees, would be approximately 
the same as the buildings being erected 
for our own people and contain the 
same facilities. However, that is not 
the case. Mr. President, the buildings 
which are being erected for the use of 
American personnel at Bonn are as nice, 
if not nicer, than many recently erected 
buildings in the city of Washington. I 
was told that when Mr. McCloy leaves 
Bonn, the office building will be con- 
verted into a hospital. Mr. McCloy said 
that it was so constructed that it could 
be converted into a hospital. However, 
since my return to this country I have 
found that there is no intention of con- 
verting it into a hospital, as was stated 
by Mr. McCloy. The building, together 
with all of the housing I have just de- 
scribed, is going to be used by the State 
Department when it takes over upon Mr, 
McCloy’s leaving Germany. 

Mr. President, why should our repre- 
sentatives come to us and say that they 
propose to get out of Germany within a 
year and at the same time put up these 
fine buildings to house their office force? 

Not only that, but practically every 
one of our employees in Germany, at 
Bonn and Frankfort, are provided with 
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servants who are paid out of the German 
economy. 

While sitting at a table in a hotel, 
which I shall describe in a few minutes, 
there came to us a young lady who knew 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] and who, I believe, had worked 
for the distinguished present occupant 
of the chair, the Senator from Minnesota 
{[Mr. Tuye]. She complained to us 
about the fact that next week she would 
lose her servant. 

I said, “Well, my dear young lady, 
there does not seem to be a shortage of 
servants around here. Why can’t you 
hire another?” 

She said, ‘“‘Oh, I could hire another 
servant, but if I did so, I would have to 
pay her. The one I have now is being 
paid out of the German economy.” 

Mr. President, it does not add up for 
us to be pumping millions upon millions 
of dollars into one end of the German 
ecénomy and at the other end of the 
pipeline to be taking money out of that 
economy in order to sustain our civilian 
employees in Germany. We are making 
slaves or servants out of the people. It 
does not add up, Mr. President. 

It may be right according to the rules 
of war, for a conqueror—upon going into 
a country—to take over the subjugated’s 
homes and facilities in order to support 
his soldiers and personnel. That may 
have been all right in the early period of 
our occupation. But we are now en- 
gaged in a program designed to put the 
German people back on their feet, so that 
they may contribute to the mutual de- 
fense effort. It doe: not make cense 
for our occupation officials to drain 
money out of their economy in order to 
support American civilians in luxury. It 
is not only senseless, and loses friends 
for us, but it smells to high heaven. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTs in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. ELLENDER. 
tion. 

Mr. THYE. A few minutes ago, when 
I was in the chair, presiding, the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana referred to a young 
lady who came to his table while he and 
the other members of his group were 
in Germany, and protested about the 
fact that she was losing a maid who 
was supplied to her by the ECA, if I 
correctly understood the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It was free maid 
service. and I assume it was paid out 
of the German. economy, through 
HICOG. 

Mr. THYE. Inasmuch as the Senator 
from Louisiana said she had been em- 
ployed by the Senator from Minnesota, 
if I correctly understood the Senator, 
I am interested in inquiring about the 
matter, for I understood the Senator to 
say that at one time she had been em- 
ployed by the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was informa- 
tion which I obtained from the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Younc]. 

Mr. THYE. I wish the Senator from 
Louisiana could state the name of the 
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lady. Since I have been in Washing- 
ton there have not been many changes 
in the personnel of my office, among the 
stenographic force; nevertheless I am 
curious to know who the young lady 
was, because it seemed a little improper, 
in the first place, that she should come 
to a congressional committee there and 
should register such a protest, unless 
in connection with the administration 
of the ECA program there it was a com- 
mon practice for all employees in the 
service of ECA in Germany to receive 
such domestic help or maid service. Is 
it a common practice for the ECA em- 
Ployees there to receive domestic help or 
servants? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It was. 

Mr. THYE. Was it a general scheme? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It was. 

Mr. THYE. For how long did that 
continue? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is now being dis- 
continued. 

Mr. THYE. For how long a time did 
it last? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It was not discon- 
tinued at the time when I was there, 
but there was talk about doing so. My 
information is that orders were issued 
on November 30 to discontinue that free 
service for civilian employees. 

We found a number of the civilian em- 
ployees there who had maids to take the 
dogs walking in the morning, and things 
of that kind; and all of that service was 
paid for out of the German economy; it 
was furnished, as I shall show, through 
taxes levied upon the German economy. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Am I to understand that 
funds appropriated by the United States 
Congress as ECA funds were not used to 
pay for that domestic help or for those 
servants, but the necessary funds were 
obtained from the German economy, as 
something of a “take” from that econ- 
omy? 

Mr. ELLENDER. They were occupa- 
tion costs. 

Mr. THYE. Is it correct to say that 
they were occupation costs which were 
charged to the German economy? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. THYE. Such a procedure does 
not build good relations in an occupied 
country. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course it does 
not. As I pointed out, Mr. President, 
it is traditionally proper for an army of 
occupation to do such things; I could 
ordinarily find nothing wrong in that, 
because those are the usual rules of war, 
namely, that an invading army takes 
control when it walks into a country. 

However, when we changed that situ- 
ation several years ago, and said, in 
effect, ‘We do not want any longer to 
treat the Germans as enemies, but we 
want to cultivate their friendship,” and 
when we sent HICOG and OMGUS and 
various other organizations there to help 
us in the civilian end of the government, 
and did so in an effort to create better 
relations with that country, it was abso- 
lutely wrong for the German economy to 
be forced to pay for all those extras 
which were given to our people there. 
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Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Do the Army officers who 
are stationed there, in connection with 
the military government, receive such 
servant or domestic help at the expense 
of the foreign government or the foreign 
economy? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. THYE. Do they receive that 
service now? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; they receive it 
now; that has not been discontinued. 
However, I understand that it will be 
discontinued. 

Mr. THYE. For purposes of this dis- 
cussion, let us refer to an imaginary 
person with the rank of captain, al- 
though I could just as well refer to an 
imaginary colonel or a lieutenant. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana mean to say 
that any commissioned military officer 
in the army of occupation, who has his 
family with him, and who is receiving 
the pay of a United States commissioned 
officer of that rank, would have fur- 
nished to him, with the necessary charge 
therefor made against the German econ- 
omy; or in the case of Japan, against 
the Japanese economy; or in the case 
of Austria, for instance, against the 
Austrian economy—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let us confine this 
question to the German economy, please. 

Mr. THYE. Yes. In such a case, is 
it true that the German economy would 
have to bear the expense of providing 
the services of a maid in the home of 
that commissioned officer who was sta- 
tioned there in the army of occupation? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I learned that the 
number of servants assigned to an officer 
depends upon the rank of the officer. 

Mr. THYE. But they are all entitled 
to one or more servants are they not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was my in- 
formation; and not only the commis- 
sioned officers but, I understand, a few 
sergeants were also allowed servant’s 
hire and things of that kind. 

Mr. President, I want to make it clear, 
since the Senator has raised the point 
of allowance for servants and extras for 
our Army, that it can be very well de- 


fended. It is in accordance with the 
rules of the game. Of course, it can be 
done. 


Mr. THYE. But who establishes that 
particular rule of the game? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Any occupied coun- 
try must pay for the upkeep of the forces 
of occupation. That has been one of 
the recognized rules of war, as the Sen- 
ator knows. In other words, the Army 
lives on revenues obtained from the con- 
quered. But, as I pointed out a while 
ago, we are not now following the regular 
rules of warfare in that today we are 
doing something in Germany, a former 
enemy country, which has never been 
done before by any conqueror; that is, 
we are treating the people of the con- 
quered nation as friends, and we are try- 
ing to assist them. The policy was 
adopted not long after we occupied Ger- 
many, the purpose of it being, of course, 
to win over the people of Germany. It 
occurs to me that immediately after the 
adoption and declaration of that policy 
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we probably could have arranged to use 
fewer servants and homes of Germans 
in taking care of the occupying forces. 
But I am informed that the policy which 
existed so far as the Army is concerned 
when the Army first took over is still 
in force, notwithstanding the fact that 
we are trying to make friends of the 
Germans. To make it worse, when 
HICOG moved in it had been preceded, 
as will be remembered, by General 
Clay’s organization known as OMGUS— 
they tried to make friends with the Ger- 
mans but while we were pouring mil- 
lions of dollars into the German econ- 
omy, they were making use of Ger- 
man marks in order to pay for facilities 
which were used by the civilians sent 
there. I say the faciilties were furnished 
out of the German economy, and I have 
facts and figures here to show the num- 
ber. As I recall, the American civilians 
under Mr. McCloy at present number 
3,076, while the German nationals em- 
ployed by his organization total 15,403. 
I endeavored to obtain a breakdown of 
the large number of German employees 
who served the Army, the Air Force, and 
the civilians. I was unable to obtain 
it, but the number of Germans employed 
to take care of the civilians, the Army, 
and the Air Force totals 147,000, as I 
remember the figure. I am not now con- 
tending that all these people are being 
used as servants—not by any means. 

Mr. THYE. No. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Among other things, 
they are used to maintain the homes 
and other buildings which are taken 
over. Among German employees are 
found many plumbers and carpenters, 
employed in taking care of the buildings 
which are used by our people. For in- 
stance, before Mr. McCloy moved into 
the magnificent office building in Bonn, 
he had excellent headquarters in the 
Farben Building in Frankfort. He was 
well housed there. His entire force had 
ample quarters. I think it was under 
General Clay that approximately $7,- 
000,000 was spent for the purpose of pro~ 
viding housing for the civilian em- 
ployees. 

Mr. THYE. Was that at Frankfort? 

Mr.ELLENDER,. That was at Frank- 
fort. Iam showing that, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Mr. McCloy was well 
housed in the Farben Building at Frank- 
fort—that is, his office force, as well as 
his other employees, were well housed in 
living quarters—and the appropriations 
committee was being told that he ex- 
pected to complete his task and get out 
of Germany in July 1952, this great edi- 
fice which I have described was being 
builtin Bonn. It simply does not add up. 
My guess is that instead of getting out 
of Germany in July, as he said he would, 
Mr. McCloy may be there for a long time, 
because the Americans working there 
are well taken care of. They have nice 
homes and fine facilities, as fine, I 
would say, as any that could be found 
anywhere. It is going to take a good 
deal of work to uproot them. 

Mr. THYE. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Case 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 
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Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on May 28 
last, I introduced a resolution for the 
purpose of creating a “watchdog com- 
mittee” to try to determine in some man- 
ner how certain of the appropriated 
funds were being expended, and whether 
there was any careless use of funds, or, 
let us simply say, any misuse of funds. I 
was unable to get the resolution out of 
committee. Finally, on the floor of the 
Senate, we receive a promise that the 
Appropriations Committee would estab- 
lish such a “watthdog committee.” The 
Appropriations Committee, in official ses- 
sion, voted to appropriate $50,000 for the 
purpose of financing such a “watchdog 
committee.”” To date, no personnel has 
been selected or appointed to do any of 
the work of a “watchdog committee” in 
determining how funds are being ex- 
pended after they have once been ap- 
propriated. 

So, Mr. President, having listened very 
attentively throughout the afternoon to 
the report of the able and distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana, I may say that 
he, on his own responsibility in one re- 
spect, has acted as a “watchdog commit- 
tee” in endeavoring to find out how 
some of our funds are used, and whether 
we are appropriating funds unneces- 
sarily. I think he has rendered a service 
to the United States Senate and to the 
Congress in giving us a report upon what 
he, in a very few days, discovered in Ger- 
many and also in Austria regarding those 
assigned to the task of administering the 
ECA program, as well as those in the 
service of the military government in 
Germany. 

I say, Mr. President, that none of us 
have sufficient time to devote ourselves 
to the task of acting as a “watchdog 
committee,” other than merely tempo- 
rarily, or for a few weeks at a time. We 
need a committee, and we need a compe- 
tent staff. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee staff today has far more work 
than they can physically endure for 
more than, let us say, a year or two, be- 
cause those men devoted far too much 
time last year to the study of appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. THYE. I should like to carry my 
thought through. I am now trespassing 
on the time of the Senator from Loui- 
siana, so I have no right to yield, but if 
I may I should like to carry through my 
thought regarding some such congres- 
sional watch-dog committee. 

The Senator from Louisiana has given 
us merely a sort of bird’s-eye picture of 
what has taken place on the European 
Continent. We do not know what has 
taken place in some of the new installa- 
tions which are under way in the United 
States. We do not know what has taken 
place in the new atomic energy installa- 
tion. We are not certain as to what is 
going on in connection with all the ord- 
nance purchases throughout the land. 
I believe, Mr. President, that before we 
have advanced many weeks into this leg- 
islative session we should establish some 
type of watchdog committee, in order 
that we may know, as the result of an 
on-the-ground check by competent 
builders, architects, and engineers, as 
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well as public accountants, what is being 
done and how the funds are spent. 

I surrender to the Senator from Loui- 
siana, since I have been trespassing on 
his time, and the Senator from West 
Virginia may address his questions to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to my distinguished 
friend that, as he knows, our committee 
has given some thought to the question, 
and during the closing days of the last 
session of Congress we did appropriate 
$50,000 for the purpose of employing spe- 
cial assistants to look into the barn be- 
fore the horse is taken, so to speak. I 
believe it will be necessary to have more 
money than $50,000 if we want to make 
a good job of it, because it does not seem 
to me that we should simply follow the 
expenditures; we should know something 
more about the objectives and uses be=- 
fore we vote further appropriations. 

Mr. THYE. We should have a com- 
plete digest of what is being done. The 
Committee on Appropriations should be 
given the information in detail in order 
that we may intelligently know how to 
proceed. Last year there were requests 
for supplemental and deficiency appro- 
priations almost at the moment the Con- 
gress convened, and I am confident that 
we shall be faced with requests for 
supplemental and deficiency appropria- 
tions in this session. We have no way 
of knowing how the funds are spent, 
where the installations are in progress or 
under construction, nor do we know what 
is actually going on where the expendi- 
tures are made. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does not the Senator 
from Minnesota think that as a part of 
the operation it might be advisable to 
have the General Accounting Office, 
which is an arm of the Congress, by the 
way, establish an office abroad? Here 
the General Accounting Office must rely 
on what it finds in the various depart- 
ments, but if such an office abroad were 
established, the Congress of the United 
States might gain a tremendous amount 
of information. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator’s question has been addressed to 
me. I will say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from West Virginia that I have the 
utmost respect for and confidence in the 
General Accounting Office, but the duty 
of that office is to see whether funds are 
expended in accordance with acts ap- 
proved by Congress. They are not on the 
job to determine whether waste is tak- 
ing place at the time the funds are being 
expended or committed. They make 
their check after bills have been paid 
and are in the final record. 

Mr. KILGORE. But I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
that I have been dealing with Govern- 
ment agencies for more than 30 years, 
and the very fact that there is an agency 
on the ground that can charge back to 
officials who misspend money and who do 
not conform to the law is a strong deter- 
rent to the misspending and careless 
handling of money. If there were a 
small branch of the General Accounting 
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Office in Europe, it might act as a deter- 
rent. 

Mr. THYE. I agree with the Senator, 
if that is the best we can get, but I am 
still of the strong conviction—and I have 
no desire to push the resolution which I 
introduced—that what I have suggested 
would be effective. There is a proposal 
before this body which I think is excel- 
lent. I do not care how we arrive at the 
result, and I do not care to be the au- 
thor of such a resolution, but if we are 
appropriating huge sums of money and 
have such tremendous expenditures in 
connection with the reestablishment of 
our defense, there is only one way we 
can be certain that we are not ap- 
propriating the taxpayers’ dollars un- 
necessarily, and that is to have an on- 
the-ground check where funds are being 
expended. 

As the Senator from Louisiana has 
said, a young lady—I wish the Senator 
Had taken her name—stated she had 
been employed in my office. I know that 
such employment could not be of recent 
date; it must have been a couple of years 
ago that she left my employment. But 
she reports that she is disturbed because 
she is going to lose a maid, and it seems 
to me that we have not all the facts and 
all the information which should be 
available. How many other petty abuses 
are there insofar as the personnel is 
concerned? 

Mr. KILGORE. I ask the Senator, 
since he has brought up that point, if he 
realizes that the deprivation complained 
of arose out Of an order emanating from 
the civilian headquarters which directed 
that maidservants who are paid for out 
of the cost of occupation—and there are 
16,000 of them—be discontinued, but 
that the military forces declined and re- 
fused to give up their maidservants, and 
that the Germans are going to have to 
furnish maids to some 14,000 dependent 
families in Germany? 

Mr. THYE. How does it happen that 
the military are a power unto them- 
selves in making decisions contrary to 
what the Congress may have in mind 
and certainly contrary to what would 
constitute good public relations? I will 
admit that the Romans, in their day, 
gained whenever they went to war and 
were successful, because they enslaved 
and exploited the people. Since World 
War I and World War II the United 
States has rebuilt the economy of the 
countries with which they were engaged 
in war. We have rehabilitated the Pa- 
cific islands; we have rehabilitated 
Japan and her economy; we have ex- 
pended millions upon millions of dollars 
in rebuilding Germany, a nation with 
which we were at war. Since 1950 a na- 
tion that was successful in war is the 
loser because we have been taxing our 
people to rebuild the economies of the 
countries with which we were engaged 
in war, and we are today appropriating 
huge sums of money to give the military 
the necessary personnel to occupy and 
police those nations. The military sets 
itself up as a power unto itself and asks 
for maidservants in domestic affairs. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should like to point out that as I have 
indicated, that is the usual course taken 
by occupying armies. I am not com- 
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plaining about that, but it strikes me 
that we have gone too far, since we have 
decided to try to make friends of our 
former enemies. We found the German 
economy in a bad way, and we said, “We 
are going to let you have so much money 
to rehabilitate your economy.” In the 
same breath, at the other end of the line, 
we are withdrawing from that economy 
money to sustain American civilians, 
and we are probably overdoing it in the 
case of the Army. 

I am not contending that I found any 
fraud practiced by Mr. McCloy or any 
of his associates, indeed, I say that, from 
all I could learn, Mr. McCloy has done 
a very good administrative job, but it 
has been done extravagantly, when the 
expenditures of his own organization are 
compared with others. I do not believe 
Mr. McCloy or anybody else can come 
before Congress and justify the amount 
spent for the office building in Bonn, for 
the purpose for which it was built, name- 
ly, to house his organization so long as 
it was there. 

As I pointed out earlier, what I did 
not like was to have him tell us that 
he was going to leave there by July 1952, 
and while he was telling us that, this 
big office building was constructed to 
house him and all his workers. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The question I should like 
to propound to the Senator is what rea- 
son Mr. McCloy gave for changing the 
headquarters from near Frankfurt to 
the new location? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I asked Mr. McCloy 
that question, but he could not answer 
it. There was no answer to it. 

Mr. THYE. The headquarters were 
moved quite a distance. 

Mr. ELLENDER. About 2,800 people 
were moved. 

Mr. THYE. How many miles? 

Mr. ELLENDER. One-hundred-and- 
some-odd miles. 

Mr. THYE. That also was paid for 
out of the German economy. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. THYE. They moved all those 
people and their furniture from Frank- 
fort to Bonn, a distance of 100 miles. 

Let me raise this further question. Is 
the Senator from Louisiana certain that 
that was paid for by the German econ- 
omy, or was it military expense allowed 
in the moving of military personnel and 
their families? 

Mr. ELLENDER. This information 
has come to me from the State Depart- 
ment: 

Move to Bonn from Frankfurt—cost 449,- 
000 deutschemarks, or $109,500. Move made 
mostly by truck, small part by railroad. These 
figures include moving office equipment, 
Americans and dependents (560 plus 438) 
and German employees and their dependents 
(619 plus 488). The cost was paid out of 
occupation costs, after a specific discussion 
with the German Government, which agreed 
to the move. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota for a question. 

Mr. CASE. Did the Senator from 
Louisiana ascertain whether the decision 
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to move from Frankfort to Bonn was not 
in fact made prior to the time Mr. Mc- 
Cloy became High Commissioner, and 
grew out of a consideration of certain 
strategic reasons, and also out of consid- 
eration for the future of the West Ger- 
man Government? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, that is not my 
information, but I believe the State De- 
partment had much to do with the erec- 
tion of this office building, and that it 
was erected with a view toward housing 
the State Department if and when that 
department assumed control. 

In my humble judgment, what should 
have been done was for these facts to 
have been brought before the committee, 
so that the members would have known 
those things were being done. That is 
what Iamcomplaining about. AsIhave 
said, I do not believe this move by Mr. 
McCloy, knowing that within the next 
few months his agency would end its 
work, was justified. That is why I am 
complaining. 

I have not yet been able to get all the 
details, but these office buildings, con- 
taining 1,500 office units are built on Ger- 
man property, with ECA funds, and un- 
der the rules those buildings would be- 
long to the German Government. In all 
probability, in order to occupy them, if 
the State Department should move in, 
the United States Government may have 
to pay rent for them. I am expecting 
that to happen; I predict it will happen. 





UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT ON 
HOME RULE BILL 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
previously today I proposed a unani- 
mous-consent agreement with respect to 
a limitation of debate on the pending 
bill. At this point I wish to renew the 
unanimous-consent request, inasmuch 
as I understand the distinguished Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] has 
now withdrawn his objection. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I will say to the ma- 
jority leader that that is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTS in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest which has previously been sub- 
mitted? 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President, 
perhaps I might restate the request, in 
order that there may be no mistake 
about it: 


Ordered, That, beginning at 12 o'clock 
noon on Tuesday, January 22, 1952, debate 
upon any amendment or motion (including 
appeals) that may be pending or that may 
be thereafter proposed to the bill (S. 1976) 
to provide for home rule in the District of 
Columbia be limited to not exceeding 40 
minutes, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the mover of any such amend- 
ment or motion and Mr. Case: Provided, 
That if Mr. Case is in favor of any such 
amendment or motion the time in opposi- 
tion thereto shall be controlled by the 
minority leader or some other Senator desig- 
nated by him: Provided further, That in 
case of a motion to recommit the bill, de- 
bate thereon shall be limited to not ex- 
ceeding 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled as above provided: Provided fur- 
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ther, That no amendment or motion that is 
not germane to the subject matter of said 
bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That upon the question 
of the final passage of the bill, debate shall 
be limited to not exceeding 2 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by Mr. Case 
and Mr. JoHNsTON of South Carolina. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask one question of the 
majority leader: In the meantime, no 
new business is to be considered. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes; the so-called 
home-rule bill would be the pending 
business, unless some other matter might 
be considered by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. Mc¥ARLAND. I desire to inquire 
of the Senator whether he is about 
through with his remarks. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; I am just half- 
way through. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I have made in- 
quiry of Senators in charge of the pend- 
ing bill, and those who are opposed to it, 
and they feel that if the Senate should 
at this time take a recess until Monday 
they would have sufficient time for de- 
bate on Monday after the Senator from 
Louisiana concludes his remarks, and on 
Tuesday, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement. I wondered whether the 
Senator would be willing that the Senate 
recess to Monday, and complete his re- 
marks then. 

Mr. ELLENDER, I shall be glad to 
agree to that, if I can obtain unanimous 
consent that I may have the floor when 
the Senate reconvenes on Monday. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I have no objec- 
tion to that, Mr. President, inasmuch as 
the distinguished Senator is in the mid- 
dle of his speech. The only thing to 
which I am opposed along that line is 
for Senators to ask unanimous consent 
that they may have the floor when the 
Senate reconvenes, at a time when they 
are not in the midst of an address. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator had 
agreed to my unanimous-consent request 
yesterday, I would have finished today, 
but because he would not agree, I did not 
start speaking until 2:30 o’clock today, 
just to be agreeable to some of my col- 
leagues. 

Mr.McFARLAND. That was up to the 
Senator. He had the floor. 

Mr. President, with the understanding 
I have suggested, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana may have the floor at the con- 
clusion of the routine business on Mon- 
day when the Senate reconvenes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTs in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Maj. Gen. Frank Fort Everest (brigadier 
general, Regular Air Force), United States 
Air Force, to be commanding general, Fifth 
Air Force, with rank of lieutenant general; 

Lt. Gen. John William Leonard, command- 
ing general, XVIII Corps (major general, 
United States Army), to be placed on the 
retired list in the grade of lieutenant gen- 
eral; 

Maj. Gen. John Wilson O’Daniel, United 
States Army, for appointment as corps com- 
mander, with the rank of lieutenant general, 
and as lieutenant general in the Army of 
the United States; 

Brig. Gen. Charles Draper William Can- 
ham, to be major general, United States 
Army; 

Col. Frank Dorn, to be brigadier general, 
United States Army; 

Col. Willard Koehler Liebel, to be brigadier 
general, United States Army; 

Curtis Lynn Frisbie, and sundry other 
Officers, for promotion in the Regular Air 
Force: and 

Dennis L. Francis, and sundry other offi- 
cers, for permanent appointment in the 
Navy. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees the 


clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 





COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Oris V. Wells to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 





MUTUAL SECURITY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Theodore Tannenwald, Jr., to be as- 
sistant director for Mutual Security. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of C. Tyler Wood to be Associate Deputy 
Director for Mutual Security. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 
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UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of James L. Morrill to be a member of 
the United States Advisory Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Philip D. Reed to be a member of the 
United States Advisory Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Erwin D. Canham to be a membk2r of 
the United States Advisory Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edward J. Sparks to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Bolivia. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in 
connection with the nominations in the 
Diplomatic and Foreign Service, I should 
like to say a word about a United Press 
dispatch which I have in my hand, which 
just came over the wire from Paris. 

It reads as follows: 

Soviet Foreign Minister Vishinsky said that 
387 United States Senators have demanded 
the recall of U. N. Delegate Dr. Philip Jessup 
because “He is rather sympathetic to un- 
Americans.” 

Vishinsky digressed from his main argu- 
ment on the Soviet peace package before 
the United Nations main political committee 
to touch on the Jessup issue. 

“If I were called to testify,” he said, “I 
would testify thet he is a most arrant de- 
fender of the American way of life, which 
has been embodied in the Atlantic bloc. 

“I must express my sympathy for Jessup.” 


Mr. President, since we are consider- 
ing diplomatic appointments, I merely 
wish to say a word about this dispatch. 

As one of the Members of the Senate 
who submitted a resolution of condem- 
nation of Mr. Jessup signed by 38 Repub- 
lican Senators, it seems to me appro- 
priate to point out Mr. Vishinsky’s 
statement as evidence in support of our 
appraisal of Mr. Jessup as a public serv- 
ant. Obviously, if Mr. Jessup is satisfac- 
tory to Vishinsky and to Russia he can- 
not be satisfactory to the United States. 
The two simply cannot go together. To 
me it is one of the best proofs, if any 
more proof were needed, of the unfitness 
of Mr. Jessup for the position he holds, 
when Vishinsky, speaking for Soviet 
Russia attempts to criticize 38 Republi- 
can Senators and stands up for Mr. Jes- 
sup. In this we see a low level in the 
conduct of our international affairs. If I 
were President of the United States, I 
would send a cablegram to Mr, Jessup to 
board a plane tonight and start for 
home. His usefulness is ended. 

In connection with these diplomatic 
appointments, I say that that is a very 
urgent issue. I have no objection to the 
other appointments, but I call the atten- 
tion of the Senate and the country to 
Mr. Vishinsky and his pal, Mr. Jessup, 
and the footsie exhibition which they 
have given in Paris today. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that all the 
diplomatic nominations be confirmed en 
blec. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the President will be immedi- 
ately notified. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I should like to 
state to my good friend from New Hamp- 
shire, the minority leader, that the Rus- 
sians are very shrewd in the remarks 
which they make. If they want to bring 
about an opposite effect, they know how 
to bring it about. If they want to con- 
demn a man, they brag about him, be- 
cause they know how such action will be 
taken, and that the American people 
will say, “If the Russians agree to it, we 
ought to get rid of him.” So I do not 
think we should pay too much attention 
to what they say, one way or the other. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday next. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 11 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, January 21, 
1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 17 (legislative day of 
January 10), 1952: 


ADvisorY COMMISSION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
RELIEF AND WorRKS AGENCY FOR PALESTINE 
REFUGEES IN THE NEAR EAST 
Edwin A. Locke, Jr., of New York, to be 

the representative of the United States of 

America on the Advisory Commission of the 

United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 

Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 


IN THE Coast GUARD 


The following-named persons to be cap- 
tains in the United States Coast Guard: 


James C. Wendland Harry A. Loughlin 
Richard M. Ross Henry J. Wuensch 
John A. Dirks 


The following-named persons to be com- 
manders in the United States Coast Guard: 


James S. Muzzy Owen P. Thomas 
Raymond W. Blouin William B. Dawson 
Kenneth W.Donnell Harry E. Rowand 


The following-named persons to be lieu- 
tenant commanders in the United States 
Coast Guard: 


William A. Jenkins John Natwig 
Charles E. Vautrain,Jr. Roy M. Hutchins, Jr. 


The following-named persons to be lieu- 
tenants in the United States Coast Guard: 


Peter S. Branson William H. Brinkmeyer 
Harrison B. Smith George H. Weller 
John M. Dorsey David A. Webb 

Paul A. Lutz Richard W. Goode 
Robert C.Boardman James L. Harrison 
William E. Fuller, Jr. William E. Murphy 
Parker O. Chapman 


The following-named persons to be com- 
missioned warrant officers in the United 
States Coast Guard: 


Wayne C. Wallace, chief pay clerk. 
Gordon White, chief pay clerk. 
Jesse M. Jenkins, Jr., chief machinist. 
Ervin Frye, chief machinist. 

William J. Hill, chief machinist. 
Lewis A. Woodaman, chief boatswain. 
Harold F. Morrison, chief boatswain. 
Edward L. McLean, chief boatswain. 


The above-named officers were appointed 
during the recess of the Senate, 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate January 17 (legislative day 
of January 10), 1952: 

CommMopity CREDIT CoRPORATION 
Oris V. Wells, of New Mexico, to be a mem- 


ber of the Board of Directors of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 


MUTUAL SECURITY 
Theodore Tannenwald, Jr., of New York, 
to be Assistant Director for Mutual Security. 
C. Tyler Wood, of the District of Columbia, 
to be Associate Deputy Director for Mutual 
Security. 
UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION 
To te a member of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange for 
the remainder of the term of 3 years expir- 
ing January 27, 1954, and until his succese 
sor has been appointed and qualified 
James L. Morrill, of Minnesota. 


To be members, United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Information, term of 3 years 
expiring January 27, 1955, and until their 
successors have been appointed and quali- 
fied 
Philip D. Reed, of New York. 

Erwin D. Canham, of Massachusetts. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FoREIGN SERVICE 

Edward J. Sparks, of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Bolivia. 

Raymond Ames Spruance, of California, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
the Republic of the Philippines. 

George C. McGhee, of Texas, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Turkey and 
to serve concurrently and without additional 
compensation as Chief of the American Mis- 
sion for Aid to Turkey. Appointed during 
the last recess of the Senate. 

William H. Draper, Jr., of New York, to be 
special representative in Europe, with the 
rank of Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary. 

PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS 
Promotions to the class of career ministers 
Raymond C. Miller 


Samuel Reber 
Howard H. Tewksbury 


To be consul general of the United States of 
America (appointed during the last recess 
of the Senate) 


Norris S. Haselton 

To be Foreign Service officer of class 1, a 
consul general, and secretary in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of 
America 
Francis H. Russell 

To be consul general of the United States of 

America 

William K. Ailshie 


To be Foreign Service officer of class 2, a 
consul general, and secretary in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of 
America 
Francis Deak 


To be Foreign Service officers of class 3, con- 
suls, and secretaries in the diplomatic serv- 
ice of the United States of America 


Sterling J. Cottrell 
Robert G. McGregor 
John M. Vebber 


To be Foreign Service officers of class 4, cons 
suls, and secretaries in the diplomatic serv- 
ice of the United States of America 
Francis W. Herron 
Gerald G. Jones 
Miss Margaret Joy Tibbetts 
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To be consuls of the United States of America 
David C. Cuthell John W. Moyer 
William R. Duggan William E. Price 
Philip E. Haring Charles W. Thomas 
Edward W. Mulcahy Earle O. Titus 
William Nesselhof, Jr. Thomas L. Alexander 
Alex A. Cohen William E. Kugeman, 
John H. Esterline Frederick L. Jochem 
Andrew E. Hanney' Paul C. Sherbert 
Stanley A. McGeary Ben A. Thirkield 
To be consul and secretary in the diplomatic 

service of the United States of America 

John R. Barrow 

To be vice consuls of the United States of 
America 

John P. Rhodes 

Don R. Torrey 

Lloyd H. Wilkins 
To be secretaries in the diplomatic service of 

the United States of America 

Norbert L. Anschuetz Joseph F. McEvoy 
Saxton E. Bradford David A. Robertson 
Albin E. Johnson Gordon B. Strong 
Gordon Dale King Frank A. Waring 
Graham A. Martin 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, JANUARY 17, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou merciful benefactor, we are 
again invoking the blessings of Thy 
grace and favor upon ourselves, upon our 
beloved country, and all mankind. 

May the American way of life, which 
we prize so highly, not merely be one of 
conformity to a code of laws but may we 
view it as a patriotic devotion to those 
lofty ideals and principles which Thou 
hast ordained. 

Grant that the day may be hastened 
when there shall be less need of laws 
and regulations and restraints and man 
shall recognize and respect the sanctity 
of the duty and privilege of self-control 
and self-government and voluntary 
obedience. 

Show us how we may inspire human- 
ity to cultivate a more sacred regard for 
the moral and spiritual capacities and 
instincts with which we have been 
created. 

Help us to feel the romance of good- 
ness and righteousness and to exalt and 
enthrone in our hearts the virtues of 
honesty, loyalty, fidelity, and justice. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The House will stand 
in recess subject to the call of the Chair, 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 4 min- 
utes p.m.) the House stood in recess, 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES OF 
CONGRESS TO HEAR AN ADDRESS BY 
THE RIGHT HONORABLE WINSTON 
CHURCHILL, PRIME MINISTER OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The SPEAKER of the House of Repre- 
sentatives presided. 
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At 12 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m., the 
Doorkeeper announced the Vice Presi- 
dent and the Members of the United 
States Senate. 

The Senate, preceded by the Vice 
President and its Secretary and Sergeant 
at Arms, entered the Hall of the House 
of Representatives. 

The VICE PRESIDENT took the chair 
at the right of the Speaker, and the 
Members of the Senate took the seats 
reserved for them. 

The SPEAKER. On the part of the 
House, the Chair appoints as members 
of the committee to escort the Right 
Honorable Winston Churchill, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, into the 
Chamber the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. McCormack; the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, Mr. MartTIN; 
the gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. 
RICHARDS; and the gentleman from New 
Jersey, Mr. EATON. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the part 
of the Senate, the Chair appoints as 
members of the committee of escort the 
junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Mc- 
Fartanpb], the senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr, CONNALLY], the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces], and the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY]. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Chief 
Justice of the United States and the As- 
sociate Justices of the Supreme Court. 

The Chief Justice of the United States 
and the Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court entered the Hall of the 
House of Representatives and took the 
seats reserved for them. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Am- 
bassadors, Ministers, and Chargés d’Af- 
faires of foreign governments. 

The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Chargés d’Affaires of foreign govern- 
ments entered the Hall of the House of 
Representatives and took the seats re- 
served for them. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Cabi- 
net of the President of the United States, 

The members of the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States entered 
the Hall of the House of Representatives 
and took the seats reserved for them. 

At 12 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m., the 
Doorkeeper announced the Prime Minis- 
ter of Great Britain. 

The Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
escorted by the committee of Senators 
and Representatives, entered the Hall of 
the House of Representatives and stood 
at the Clerk’s desk. [Applause, the 
Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the 
Congress, I have the great pleasure, the 
high privilege, and the distinguished 
honor of presenting to you the Right 
Honorable Winston Churchill, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF RIGHT HONORABLE WIN- 
STON CHURCHILL, PRIME MINISTER OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. CHURCHILL. Mr. President, Mr. 
Speaker, Members of the Congress, this 
is the third time it has been my fortune 
to address the Congress of the United 
States upon our joint affairs. Iam hon- 
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ored indeed by these experiences, which 
I believe are unique for one who is not 
an American citizen. 

It is also of great Value to me on again 
becoming the head of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to come over here and take 
counsel with many trusted friends and 
comrades of former anxious days. 

There is a lot for us to talk about 
together, so that we can understand 
each other’s difficulties, feelings, and 
thoughts, and do our best for the com- 
mon cause. Let us therefore survey the 
field this afternoon with cool eyes, un- 
dimmed by hate or passion, guided by 
righteous inspiration and not uncheered 
by hope. 

I have not come here to ask you for 
money [laughter and applause]—to ask 
you for money to make living more com- 
fortable or easier for us in Britain. Our 
standards of life are our own business, 
and we can only keep our self-respect 
and independence by looking after them 
ourselves, 

During the war we bore our share of 
the burden and fought from first to last 
unconquered, and for a while alone, to 
the utmost limit of our resources. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Your majestic obliteration of all you 
gave us under lend-lease will never be 
forgotten by this generation of Britons 
or by history. 

After the war, unwisely as I contended 
and certainly contrary to American ad- 
vice, we accepted as normal debts nearly 
four thousand million pounds sterling of 
claims by countries we had protected 
from invasion or had otherwise aided, in- 
stead of making counterclaims which 
would at least have reduced the bill to 
reasonable proportions. 

The thousand million loan we bor- 
rowed from you in 1946 and which we 
are now repaying was spent not on our- 
selves, but mainly in helping others. In 
all, since the war, as the late govern- 
ment affirmed, we have lent or given to 
European or Asiatic countries thirty 
hundred million pounds in the form of 
unrequited exports. This, added to the 
cost of turning over our industry fronr 
war to peace and rebuilding homes shat- 
tered by bombardment, was more than 
we could manage without an undue 
strain upon our life energies from which 
we shall require both time and self-disci- 
pline to recover. 

Why do I say all this? Not to com- 
pare our financial resources with yours, 
for we are but a third of your numbers 
and have much less than a third of your 
wealth; not to claim praise or reward 
but to convince you of our native and 
enduring strength and that our true 
position is not to be judged by the pres- 
ent state of the dollar exchange or by 
sterling area finance. 

Our production is half as great again 
as it was before the war; our exports 
are up by two-thirds; recovery while be- 
ing retarded has been continuous and 
we are determined that it shall go on. 
{Applause.] 

As I said at Fulton, in Missouri, 6 years 
ago, under the auspices of President Tru- 
man, let no man underrate the abiding 
power of the British Commonwealth and 
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Empire. Do not suppose we shall not 
come through these dark years of pri- 
vation as we came through the glorious 
years of agony, or that half a century 
from now you will not see seventy or 
eighty millions of Britons spread about 
the world, and united in defense of our 
traditions and way of life and of the 
world causes which you and we espouse, 

If the population of the English-speak- 
ing commonwealths be added to that 
of the United States we will all have 
such cooperation with all that such co- 
operation implies, in the air, on the 
sea, and all over the globe, and in science, 
industry and moral force, there will be 
no quivering precarious balance of 
power to offer its temptation to ambi- 
tion or adventure. I am very glad to 
be able to say the same to you here 
today. [Applause.] 

It is upon this basis of recovery in 
spite of burdens, that the formidable 
problem of the new rearmament has 
fallen upon us. 

It is the policy of the United States to 
help forward in many countries the proc- 
ess of rearmament. In this we who 
contribute ourselves two-thirds as much 
as the rest of Europe put together re- 
quire your aid if we are to realize in 
good time the very high level of mili- 
tary strength which the Labor govern- 
ment boldly aimed at and to which they 
committed us. It is for you to judge to 
what extent the United States interests 
are involved. Whether you aid us much 
or little, we shall continue to do our 
utmost in the common cause. But, 
Members of the Congress, our contribu- 
tion will perforce be limited by our own 
physical resources and thus the com- 
bined strength of our two countries and 
also of the free world will be somewhat 
less than it might be. 


That is why I have come here to ask, - 


not for gold but for steel, not for favors 
but equipment, and that is why many 
of our requests have been so well and 
generously met. 

At this point I will venture, if I may, 
to make a digression. After a lot of 
experience I have learned that it is not 
a good thing to dabble in the internal 
politics of another country. It is hard 
enough to understand one’s own. But 
I will tell you something about our Brit- 
ish politics all the same. 

In our island we indulge from time to 
time in having elections. I believe you 
sometimes have them over here. 
{Laughter.] We have had a couple in 
20 months, which is quite a lot and quite 
enough for the time being. (Laughter.] 
We now look forward to a steady period 
of administration in accordance with 
the mandate we have received. Like 
you we tend to work on the two-party 
system. The differences between parties 
on our side of the Atlantic, and perhaps 
elsewhere between British parties, are 
often less than they appear to outsiders, 
In modern Britain the dispute is be- 
tween a form of socialism which has 
hitherto respected political liberty on 
the one hand, and, on the other, free 
enterprise regulated by law and custom, 
These two systems of thought, whose 
differences, I assure you, give plenty of 
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room for argument between political op- 
ponents, fortunately overlap quite a lot 
in practice. 

Our complicated society would be 
deeply injured if we did not praciice 
and develop what is called in the United 
States the bipartisan habit of mind, 
which divides, so far as possible, what 
is done to make a party win and bear 
in their turn che responsibility of office 
and what is done to make the nation 
live and serve high causes. 

I hope here, Members of Congress, you 
will allow me to pay a tribute to the 
late Senator Vandenberg. [Applause.] 
I had the honor to meet him on several 
occasions. His final message in these 
anxious years gave the feeling that in 
this period of United States leadership 
and responsibility all great Americans 
should work together for all the things 
that matter most. That, at least, is the 
spirit which we shall try to maintain 
among British leaders in our own coun- 
try and that was the spirit which alone 
enabled us to survive the perils of the 
late war. 

But now let me return to my theme 
of the many changes that have taken 
place since I was last here. There is a 
jocular saying: To improve is to change, 
to be perfect is to have changed often. 
I had to use that once or twice in my 
long career; but if that were true, every- 
one ought to be getting on very well. 
The changes that have happened since I 
last spoke to Congress are indeed as- 
tounding. It is hard to believe we are 
living in the same world. Former allies 
have become foes; former foes have be- 
come allies; conquered countries have 
been liberated; liberated nations have 
been enslaved by communism. Russia, 
8 years ago our brave ally, has cast away 
the admiration and good will her sol- 
diers had gained for her by their valiant 
defense of their own country. It is not 
the fault of the western powers if an 
immense gulf has opened between us, 
It took a long succession of deliberate 
and unceasing words and acts of hostil- 
ity to convince our peoples, as they are 
now convinced, that they have another 
tremendous danger to face and that they 
are now confronted with a new form of 
tyranny and aggression as dangerous 
and as hateful as that which we over- 
threw. 

When I visited Washington during 
the war I used to be told that China 
would be one of the Big Four Powers 
among the nations and most friendly to 
the United States. I was always a bit 
skeptical, and I think it is now generally 
admitted that this hopeful dream has 
not yet come true, but Iam by no means 
sure that China will remain for gener- 
ations in the Communist group. The 
Chinese said of themselves several thou- 
sand years ago: “China is a sea that salts 
all the waters that flow into it.” There 
is another Chinese saying about their 
country which is much more modern, 
It dates only from the fourth century. 
This is the saying: “The tail of China is 
large and will not be wagged.” I like 
that one. [Laughter.] 

The British democracy approves the 
principle of movable party heads and 
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unwaggable national tails. It is due to 
the working of these important forces 
that I have the honor to be addressing 
you at this moment. You have rightly 
been resolute, Members of the Congress, 
in confronting Chinese Communist ag- 
gression. We take our stand at your 
side. [Applause.] We are grateful to 
the United States for bearing nine- 
tenths or more of the burden in Korea 
which the United Nations have morally 
assumed. I am very glad, but whatever 
diplomatic divergencies there may be 
from time to time about procedure, you 
do not allow the Chinese anti-Commu- 
nists on Formosa to be invaded and mas- 
sacred from the mainland. [Applause.] 
We welcome your patience in the armis- 
tice negotiations and our two countries 
are agreed that if the truce we seek is 
reached only to be broken, our response 
will be prompt, resolute, and effective. 
What I have learned over here con- 
vinces me that British and United States 
policy in the Far East will be marked by 
increasing harmony. I can assure you 
that our British hearts go out in sym- 
pathy to the families of the 100,000 
Americans who have given their lives or 
shed their blood in Korea. We also suf- 
fer these pangs for the loss of our own 
men there, and not only there, but in 
other parts of Asia as well under the 
attack by the same enemy. 

Whatever course events in Korea may 
take in the near future, and prophecy 
will be difficult, much too difficult for me 
to embark upon it, I am sure our soldiers 
and your soldiers have not made their 
sacrifice in vain. 

The cause of world law has found 
strong and invaluable defense, and the 
foundations of the world instruments for 
preserving peace, justice, and freedom 
among the nations have been deepened 
and strengthened. They stand now not 
on paper but on rock. 

Moreover, the action which President 
Truman took in your name and with 
your full support in his stroke against 
aggression in Korea has produced conse- 
quences far beyond Korea, consequences 
which may well affect the destiny of 
mankind. The vast process of American 
rearmament, in which the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire and the growing 
power of united Europe will play their 
part to the utmost of their strength, this 
vast process has already altered the bal- 
ance of the world and may well, if we all 
persevere steadfastly and loyally to- 
gether, avert the danger of a third world 
war or the horror of defeat and subjuga- 
tion should one come upon us, [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. President and Mr. Speaker, I hope 
the mourning families throughout the 
great Republic will find some comfort 
and some pride in these thoughts. 

Another extraordinary change has 
taken place in the Far East since I last 
addressed you. Peace has been made 
with Japan. There, indeed, I congrat- 
ulate you upon the policy which in wise 
and skillful hands has brought the Jap- 
anese Nation from the woe and shame of 
defeat in their wicked war back to that 
association with the western democ- 
racies upon which the revival of their 
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traditions, dignity, and happiness can 
alone be regained and the stability of the 
Far East assured. [Applause.] 

In the anxious and confused expanses 
of Southeast Asia, there is another 
sphere where our aims and interests and 
those of the French, who are fighting 
bravely at heavy cost to their strength 
in Europe, may find a fertile field for 
agreement on policy. I feel sure that 
the conversations we have had between 
our two foreign Secretaries, Mr. Eden 
and Mr. Acheson, men whose names and 
experience are outstanding throughout 
the world, will help to place the problems 
of Southeast Asia in their right setting. 

It would not be helpful to the com- 
mon cause—for our evils all spring from 
one center—if an effective truce in Ko- 
rea led only to a transference of Com- 
munist aggression to these other fields. 
Our problems will not be solved unless 
they are steadily viewed and acted upon 
as a whole in their integrity as a whole. 
| Applause. | 

In the Middle East enormous changes 
have also taken place since I was last in 
power in my own country. When the 
war ended, the western nations were re- 
spected and predominant throughout 
these ancient lands, and there were quite 
a lot of people who had a good word to 


say about Great Britain. Today it is a° 


somber and confusing scene. Yet there 
is still sunshine as well as shadow. From 
the days of the Balfour declaration I 
have desired that the Jews should have 
a national home, and I have worked for 
that end. I rejoice to pay my tribute 
here to the achievements of those who 


have founded the Israelite State, who 
have defended themselves with tenacity, 
and who offer asylum to great numbers 


of Jewish refugees. [Applause.] 

I hope that with their aid they may 
convert deserts into gardens. But if 
they are to enjoy peace and prosperity, 
they must strive to renew and preserve 
their friendly relations with the Arab 
world, without which widespread misery 
might swallow all. 

Britain’s power.to influence the for- 
tunes of the Middle East and guard it 
from aggression is far less today, now 
that we have laid aside our imperial re- 
sponsibility for India and its armies. It 
is no longer for us alone to bear the whole 
burden of maintaining the freedom of 
the famous waterway of the Suez Canal, 
That has become an international rather 
than a national responsibility. I wel- 
come the statesmanlike conception of a 
four-power approach toward Egypt an- 
nounced by the late British Government, 
in which Britain, United States, France, 
and Turkey may share with Egypt in the 
protection of the world interest involved, 
among which Egypt’s own interests are 
paramount. [Applause.] 

Such a policy is urgent. Britain is 
maintaining over 50,000 troops in the 
Suez Canal zone who again might be 
well employed elsewhere-—not for na- 
tional vainglory or self-seeking advan- 
tage, but in the common interest of all 
nations. We do not seek to be masters 
of Egypt. We are there only as the 
servants and guardians of the commerce 
of the world. It would enormously aid 
us in our task if even token forces of the 
other partners in the four power pro- 
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posal were stationed in the canal zone 
as a symbol of the unity of purpose which 
inspires us. I believe it is no exagger- 
ation to state that such token forces 
would probably bring into harmony all 
that movement by which the four power 
policy may be made to play a decisive 
part by peaceful measures and bring to 
an end the wide disorders of the Middle 
East, in which, let me assure you, there 
lurk dangers not less great than those 
which the United States have stemmed 
in Korea. 

Now I come to Europe where the 
greatest of all our problems and dangers 
lie. I have long worked for the cause 
of a united Europe, and even of a United 
States of Europe, which would enable 
that continent, the source of so much 
of our culture, ancient and modern, and 
the parent of the New World, to resume 
and revive its former splendors. It is 
my sure hope and conviction that Euro-. 
pean unity will be achieved and that it 
will not ultimately be limited only to the 
countries at present composing Western 
Europe. I said at Zurich in 1946 that 
France should take Germany by the hand 
and lead her back into the family of 
nations, and thus end the thousand-year 
quarrel which has torn Europe to pieces, 
and finally plunged the whole world 
twice over into slaughter, and havoc. 
Real and rapid progress is being made 
toward European unity, and it is both 
the duty and the policy of both Great 
Britain and our Commonwealth, and of 
the United States, to do our utmost—all 
of us—to help and speed it. As a fore- 
runner of a united Europe there is the 
European army which could never 
achieve its necessary strength without 
the inclusion of Germany. If this nec- 
essary and urgent object is being 
achieved by the fusion of the forces of 
the continental nations outside what I 
have called, in former times, the iron 
curtain, that great operation deserves 
our fullest support. But, Members of 
Congress, fusion is not the only way in 
which the defense of Western Europe 
can be built. The system of a grand 
alliance, such as has been created by 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
is no bar to the fusion of as many of its 
members as wish for this closer unity; 
and the United States, British, and Ca- 
nadian troops will stand, indeed are 
already standing, shoulder to shoulder, 
with their European comrades in de- 
fense of the civilization and freedom of 
the west. We stand together under 
General Eisenhower to defend the com- 
mon cause from violent aggression. 
What matters most is not the form of 
fusion or melding—a word I learned over 
here—but the numbers of divisions and 
of armored divisions, and the power of 
the air forces and their weapons avail- 
able for unified action under the supreme 
commander. 

We in Britain have denuded our island 
of military formations to an extent I 
have never seen before; and I cannot 
accept the slightest reproach from any 
quarter that we are not. doing our full 
duty, because the British commonwealth 
of nations, spread all over the world, is 
not prepared to become a state or group 
of states in any continental Federal sys- 

. tem on either side of the Atlantic. 
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The sooner strong enough forces can 
be assembled in Europe under united 
command, the more effective will be the 
deterrents against a third world war. 
The sooner also will our sense of security 
and the fact of our security be seen to re- 
side in valiant, resolute, and well-armed 
manhood, rather than in the awful 
secrets which science has wrested from 
nature. These are at present, it must 
be recognized, the secrets, the supreme 
deterrent against a third world war and 
the most effective guarantee of victory 
in it. 

If I may say this, Members of the Con- 
gress, be careful above all things, there- 
fore, not to let go of the atomic weapon 
until you are sure, and more than sure, 
that other means of preserving peace 
are in your hands. [Applause.] 

It is my belief that by. accumulating 
deterrents of all kinds against aggres- 
sion we shall in fact ward off the fearfyl 
catastrophe, the fears of which darke 
the life and mar the progress of all the 
peoples of the globe. We must persevere 
steadfastly and faithfully in the task 
unto which, under the United States’ 
leadership, we have solemnly bound our- 
selves. Any weakening of our purpose, 
any disruption of our organization will 
bring about the very evils which we all 
dread, from which we all suffer and from 
which many of us would perish. 

We must not lose patience and we 
must not lose hope. It may be that pres- 
ently a new mood will reign behind the 
iron curtain; if so, it will be easy for 
them to show it, but the democracies 
must be on their guard against being de- 
ceived by a false dawn. 

We seek or covet no one’s territory; 
we plan no forestalling war; we trust and 
pray that all will come right. Even dur- 
ing these years of what is called the cold 
war material production in every land is 
continually improving through the use 
of new machinery and better organiza- 
tion, and the advance of peaceful sci- 
ence. But the great bound forward in 
progress and prosperity for which man- 
kind is longing cannot come until the 
shadow of war has passed away. There 
are, however, historic compensations for 
the stresses which we suffer in the cold 
war. - Under the pressure and menace of 
Communist aggression the fraternal as- 
sociation of the United States with Brit- 
ain and the British Commonwealths and 
the new unity growing up in Europe, no- 
where more hopeful than between 
France and Germany, all these harmo- 
nies are being brought forward perhaps 
by several generations in the destiny of 
the world. If this proves true, and it has 
certainly proved true up to date, the 
architects in the Kremlin may be found 
to have built a different and a far better 
world structure than what they planned. 
[Applause. ] 

Members of the Congress, I have dwelt 
today repeatedly upon many of the 
changes that have happened throughout 
the world since you last invited me to 
address you here, and I am sure you will 
agree that it is hardly possible to recog- 
nize the scene or believe it can truly 
have come to pass. But there is one 
thing that is exactly the same as when 
I was here last: Britain and the United 
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States are working together and work- 
ing for the same high cause. [Applause.] 
Bismarck once said that the supreme 
fact of the nineteenth century was that 
Britain and the United States spoke the 
same language. Let us make sure that 
the supreme fact of the twentieth cen- 
tury is that they tread the same path. 
(Applause, the Members rising.] 


At 1 o’clock end 8 minutes p. m., the 
Right Honorable Winston Churchill, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, accom- 
panied by the committee of escort, re- 
tired from the Chamber. 

The Doorkeeper escorted the invited 
guests from the Chamber in the follow- 
ing order: 

The members 
Cabinet. 

The Chief Justice and the Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
chargés d’affaires of foreign govern- 
ments. 


of the President’s 


JOINT MEETING DISSOLVED 


The SPEAKER. The Chair.declares 
the joint meeting of the two Houses now 
dissolved. 

Thereupon (at 1 o’clock and 10 min- 
utes p.m.) the joint meeting of the two 
Houses was dissolved. 

The Members of the Senate retired to 
their Chamber. 


a 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 


2 o’clock p. m. 


PROCEEDINGS DURING THE RECESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
ceedings had during’ the recess may be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE JAMES D. HAGGERTY 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and include 
as a part of my remarks editorials and 
notices of the death and funeral of Mr, 
James D. Haggerty. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, last Monday I made a special 
trip back to Woburn, Mass., to attend the 
funeral of a loyal friend, Mr. James D. 
Haggerty. This was a very sad occasicn 
for me, for his family, and for many 
others who knew him and whose lives 
were enriched by his friendship, under- 
standing, and sterling character. 

For 52 years Mr. Haggerty was asso- 
ciated with the newspaper and publish- 
ing profession. He was the founder and 
editor of the Woburn Daily Times. He 
lived to see his splendid ne-spaper mark 
its fiftieth anniver.ary. Mr. Haggerty 


was a gentleman of high principles, 
courage, and resolute determination. He 
was a man of profound faith and a man 
of honor and integrity. 

Mr. Haggerty was not just a journalist 
publishing another newspaper.. Journal- 
ism and publishing did not make Mr. 
Haggerty, but rather he brought such 
fine qualities and principles to journal- 
ism that he caused it to be a highly re- 
spected profession in his community. 
During his long publishing career he held 
resolutely the ideal that a newspaper was 
not a medium for the printing and dis- 
tribution of scandal. In his view no 
scandal benefited family or community. 
He believed the prime duty of an editor 
was to elevate, build up, and work for the 
benefit of the whole community, not to 
be destructive and tear down people 
or community life and spirit. He would 
give up the sale of his newspapers 
in order not to be a scandal monger. 
Would that there were more of his kind 
today. Many editors and publishers of 
our great newspapers in the country to- 
day could learn and profit much from 
the high ideals and fine principles of the 
late Editor James Haggerty. 

Mr. Haggerty was a genuine American 
and a great American. He was a deeply 
religious man. He was the father of 12 
splendid children. He was admired and 
respected not only by the entire com- 
munity but by all of those having the 
good fortune to know him throughout 
the Commonwealth and the Nation. 
Mr. Haggerty and his family long have 
been among my loyal and dearest 
friends. 

The following is the story of his life as 
it appeared in his own newspaper, the 
Woburn Daily Times, of Woburn, Mass.: 

James D. Haggerty, editor, publisher, and 
founder of the Woburn Daily Times, who 
fought his way from printer’s devil in the 
old and forgotten print shop of Mark Allen 
to the proud record of rounding out a half 
century as a publisher and journalist, died 
early today at his home, 629 Main Street, 
Woburn. Mr. Haggerty, with his charac- 
teristic tenacity, with his “never say die” 
policy in any and all problems, fought val- 
jiantly against a fatal disease persistent!y, 
actually dying with his shoes on, as he would 
have liked it. 

James D. Haggerty, first encountered the 
illness that eventually caused his death on 
June 23, 1948, when he underwent a serious 
surgical operation at the Choate Memorial 
Hospital. At the time, medical authorities 
believed that he would not come off the 
table alive. Instead he not only survived 
the operation, but from his hospital bed and 
later from a wheel chair, he directed a great 
segment: of the Choate Hospital drive, his 
real hobby, in raising the capital building 
outlay for $300,000 which building has now 
become an actuality. Mr. Haggerty desired 
to live to see the passage of two things, the 
fiftieth anniversary of his Woburn Daily 
Times, which occurred on October 21, 1951. 
The other was the completion of the hospital 
wing. The latter will be officially dedi- 
cated tomorrow. Mr. James D. Haggerty, 
who had been president of the association 
was named the honorary chairman of the 
dedicatory exercises. 

James D. Haggerty was born in the Rag 
Rock section, famed before the turn of the 
century for the sturdy stock, the fine type 
of American that was born there. Mr. Hag- 
gerty was a typical example of that stock. 
He first saw the light of day on April 8, 1870, 
the son of the late John and Mary A. McGee 
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Haggerty. He was born in the old Haggerty 
household, 80 Harrison Avenue, now occu- 
pied by his sister and brother, Mary and 
Lewis Haggerty. 

Mr. Haggerty had the benefit of a common 
school education and as was the economic 
order of the day, he was obliged to seek 
employment early in his youth. What educa- 
tion he had ahead of him he was obliged to 
forego to assist in enriching the family 
larder. The tannery was the only employ- 
ment absorption of those days, when Wo- 
burn was a single-industry community. He 
found employment in a famous south end 
tannery as an apprentice laborer. 


ORIGINALLY WORKED IN SOUTH END TANNERY 


Despite the fact that his work was con- 
scientious he lost his job through no fault 
of his own. Those were the days when the 
mention of collective bargaining between 
employer and employee was akin to treason, 
The oppressive work conditions gave rise to 
the first union movement known to the 
community of Woburn. It was the Knights 
of Labor, formed by the late William E. 
Dever, who lived to become the mayor of 
Chicago. Mr. Dever, the late Dennis L. 
Sullivan, who became a lawyer and city 
solicitor late in life, and the late John Hag- 
gerty were the leaders in the new labor 
movement. The attempt resulted in a lock- 
out eventually but while in the formative 
stage the names of these three men became 
the start of a blacklist in the tannery em- 
ployment offices. 

Young Haggerty reported to his place of 
employment for his 10-hour day, with dinner 
pail under arm one morning in March with 
the thermometer down to 10 below zero, 
He had trudged from the “Rock” to Conn 
Street, where he was met by the foreman and 
informed that his services were no longer 
needed. He was the object of reprisals 
against the activities of his brother John. 

With tears in his eyes which froze on his 
cheeks as they cascaded downward, he walked 
the railroad tracks from Conn Street to the 
Marin Street crossing. It was considered a 
disgrace to youth of those days to return 
home and announce that he had lost his 
job, and fearful of that ultimatum, little 
James Haggerty moved slowly up the Main 
Street. 

Allen Block is now the present Tanners 
National Bank Building. It was owned by 
Mark Allen, who had a printshop on the top 
floor. When little James arrived at this 
point, there was a sign out, “Boy wanted.” 
The youthful Haggerty picked the sign off its 
hanger, wrapped it under his arm, and 
ascended three flights. He put the sign 
down and announced, “You now have a boy.” 
That was the start of his employment, but 
he did not see Mark Allen until 2 days later. 
He hired out with the shop foreman. To 
hold an apprentice job in any of the trades 
it was imperative that a contract be drawn 
and executed. So James “hired out” to 
Mark Allen for 3 years at the munificent 
salary of $3 per week. 

The early dip in printer’s ink imprinted 
the plan of his life work on J. D. Haggerty. 
He became an avid student of the type case. 
He excelled in putting out printing jobs par 
excellence, and he was still under the yoke of 
apprenticeship. At the end of 3 years he was 
a full-fledged journeyman and then after a 
little time with Mark Allen he was offered a 
position as salesman and consultant for the 
American Type Founders Co., makers of 
printing machinery. He accepted and he 
traveled considerably, chiefly in Massachu- 
setts, and he directed the installation of ma- 
chinery in many plants. It was in this posi- 
tion, he was asked to install a plant in the 
working boys’ home in Newton, which is a 
going institution the present day. He set 
up the plant and the Xaverian Brothers, 
who sponsor the ‘oys’ training there, asked 
Mr. Haggerty to stay until the plant was in 
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full swing and proper management procured, 
As a matter of fact, he remained 2 years, 


STARTED HIS OWN BUSINESS 


During all his experiences in the field of 
printcraft, James D. Haggerty nurtured the 
thought of entering business for himself. 
He thought of his home town as the locus 
for such an enterprise, so in 1890 he opened 
up a printshop on the second floor of the 
present Central Hardware Co. building at the 
corner of Main and Everett Streets. After 
running a one-man shop, printing dance or- 
ders, whist party tickets, and such small or- 
ders, he decided that the city was in need of 
a newspaper, not the sensational or lurid 
kind, but a community sheet that could be 
stacked alongside the Bible in any Christian 
home without apology. 

On October 21, 1901, the Woburn Daily 
Times was born in the building at 483 Main 
Street which is the site now occupied by the 
Kenney & McMurray store. James D. Hag- 
gerty was the owner, founder, printer, com- 
positor, reporter, and editor. He procured 
the meager machinery necessary to get out 
& newspaper, and with a struggle, the four- 
page edition was placed on the street every 
day. It carried social jottings, obituaries, 
and the doings of the local fraternal and so- 
cial organizations. There was not a breath 
of scandal in any of the news columns. 

The latter policy was followed all through 
the growth and expansion of the newspaper. 
Mr. Haggerty founded his publication upon 
the Golden Rule and he followed it through 
half a century and saw to it that all his sub- 
ordinates obeyed the original principle of the 
Woburn Daily Times. 

The turning of the foot press was substi- 
tuted by an electrically driven one. More 
help was added and soon the Times bloomed 
into such girth and length that the quarters 
bulged. A new home was needed, so “J. D.” 
shopped around. He finally located in the 
Dow block at the corner of Main and Church 
Avenue. The brick building was an impos- 
ing structure at that time, with the Odd 
Fellows Home on the third and fourth floors. 
The Times plant was on the first floor, with 
the huge duplex flat-bed press which still 
turns out the Times daily in the cellar. 

In 1921 James D. Haggerty established a 
permanent home for the Woburn Daily Times 
on its present site on Montvale Avenue. He 
purchased the old hook-and-ladder firehouse 
which had been changed over to Grange Hall. 
He bought property adjoining it and then 
called in an architect to develop a modern 
plant out of his holdings. Mr. Haggerty’s 
property now extends from the Ryan lot on 
Montvale Avenue, southerly to the chamber 
of commerce office, and in the rear it em- 
braces the plant of B. F, Callahan on Buel 
Place. In these environs the Woburn Daily 
Times is published daily, and up until a few 
weeks ago personally supervised by “J. D.,” 
who founded the publication a half century 
ago, 

HAD MANY OUTSIDE INTERESTS ALSO 


The work of an editor is never done, but, 
in spite of that acknowledged fact, “J. D.” 
found time to devote to other interests. He 
was one of the original sponsors of the Choate 
Memorial Hospital and he continued his mili- 
tant interest on the board of trustees and 
was the most audible advocate of the present 
new wing. His interest dated back to 1908, 
and in 1951 he relinquished the presidency 
of the hospital association. 

There was hardly an enterprise in Woburn 
that: J. D. did not have a finger in. He was 
active in the formation of the board of 
trade. He was one of the founders of the 
‘Tanners National Bank in Woburn and at the 
time of his death was its ranking vice presi- 
dent. He served in Henry B. Endicott’s com- 
mittee of 100 during World War I, which was 
a State-wide espionage board which met reg- 
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ularly in offering solutions to problems in 
civilian defense and checking upon un- 
friendly aliens. 

He was active in the Massachusetts Press 
Association and New England Press Associa- 
tion. He was named by Gov. James M. Cur- 
ley to a special committee to frame sug- 
gested legislation governing the law of libel 
against newspapers and publications. In his 
younger days, he was active in the Knights 
of Columbus, the Elks, and Hibernians. 
When Mayor Dever of Chicago returned to 
Woburn, J. D. was his host and directed his 
activities here. 

J. D.’s activities were varied to say the 
least. He loved golf, and was one of the 
founders of the Woburn Country Club. He 
held the club championship for 3 years, and 
as a golf enthusiast every spring found him 
doing 18 or sometimes 36 holes a day on the 
course at Pinehurst, N. C., or Southern Pines. 
His jaunts south also whetted his thirst for 
sightseeing and an understanding of the 
southern viewpoint. He loved patriotic 
statues and works of art ond returned with 
a mental encyclopedia of facts concerning 
what he observed on each trip. 

His travel desires did not come all of a 
sudden as in his youth he was a long distance 
bicycle rider. He was one of the pioneers 
of the Towanda Club when that institution 
was devoted to bicycle riding only. In 1890, 
he pushed his bicycle over the road to Chica- 
go, Ill., to attend the world’s fair. 

In the formative days of the St. Charles 
Catholic Temperance Society, he was one of 
the militant pioneers and was catcher for the 
baseball team for several seasons. 

Mr. Haggerty was a charter member of Wo- 
burn Rotary Club and was one of its founders, 
He was a regular attendant at meetings and 
2 years ago, he was voted an honorary life 
member, which distinction he held up to his 
death, today. 

James D. Haggerty shunned public office 
seeking, but served the community whenever 
called upon. He served upon many unpaid 
commissions of the city and was on the 
first traffic survey unit named by former 
Mayor Thomas H. Duffy. With traffic engi- 
neers, Mr. Haggerty and other citizens laid 
out the first map of traffic beacons all over 
the city. He also served on the city plan- 
ning board several years ago and was on 
the three-hundredth anniversary commit- 
tee for the city of Woburn. The latter epoch 
which was to take place in 1942 was can- 
celed because of the breaking of World 
War II. 

James D. Haggerty was a devout Catholic 
and a member of the Holy Name Society. 
Up to 2 months ago, he received communion 
regularly with the Holy Name Society of St. 
Charles Church. 

On September 28, 1908, James D. Haggerty 
married Mae Lovell of Roslindale who sur- 
vives. Twelve children were born of the 
union, 11 of whom survive with the mother, 
They are two sons, James D., Jr., Paul L. and 
nine daughters, Mrs. Mae Gaffney, Mrs. Ma- 
deline Dooley, Mrs. Arlene Blinn of Stone- 
ham, Mrs. Dorothea Bundy of Sidney, N. Y., 
Mrs. Lorraine McCarthy, Mrs. Janice Fran- 
son, Mrs. Norma Varey, Mrs. Joan McGowan, 
and Mrs. Berenice L. Sullivan, all of this 
city. * 

Also surviving are one brother, Lewis Hag- 
gerty, and one sister, Mary Haggerty both of 
Woburn. 

Twenty-six grandchildren also survive. 

The funeral was held from the residence 
of the late deceased, 629 Main Street, Mon- 
day at 8:45 a.m. Solemn high mass of re- 
quiem was celebrated at St. Charles Church 
at 10 o’clock. Interment was at Calvary 
Cemetery, Woburn. 


The following is an editorial from the 
Woburn Daily Times. Woburn. Mass., of 
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January 11, 1952, regarding the fine 
character of the late Mr. James D. Hag- 
gerty: 

The pilot of this pillar of public informa- 
tion has laid down the controls, has set 
aside his editorial pen and has written 
“30” to a span of a half century of service 
to his city, to the field of journalism, to his 
people, his city and himself. James D. Hag- 
gerty died at 5:15 a. m. today, which time 
ended the career of the founder, editor and 
publisher of the Woburn Daily Times. 

James D. Haggerty was not a journalist in 
the modern interpretation of the word. He 
did not believe lurid or scandalous happen- 
ings and occurrences meant news. He was 
“heretic” to the belief that the public was 
avaricious for news of the sordid sort, if he 
silently nurtured that belief, he also tena- 
ciously and resolutely held to the ideal that 
his newspaper was not to be the organ for 
carrying such messages. He looked beyond 
the headlines. 

James D. Haggerty saw Woburn as a com- 
munity of families. In every family that de- 
veloped in his time, there were good people 
was his philosophy. In a rare instance there 
was an imperfection in the family tree, there 
was a decaying apple in the barrel of hand- 
picked ones, but Editor Haggerty could not 
see destroying the entire barrel because of 
the deterioration of the very small mi- 
nority. 

In other words, James D. Haggerty preached 
to his subordinates, a whole family should 
not suffer a stigma or disgrace because one 
of the offsprings went off the beaten path. 
No news is good news, when it comes to 
scandalizing a family or even humiliating 
them, and James D. Haggerty adopted this 
as a policy in 1901. He carried it to his grave 
in 1952 over a half century later. 

There were many who disagreed with James 
D. Haggerty’s views on public subjects, pub- 
lic life, and political balance, but there are 
fathers, mothers, brothers and sisters who 
have experienced the pangs of misdeeds of 
the exception in the family, who will join 
with the Haggertys in mourning his passing. 
They will offer their prayers that his efforts 
for a clean, wholesome family life in every 
house in Woburn will be rewarded by the 
Eternal Publisher. 


The following are tributes to Mr. James 
D. Haggerty: 


Mayor Mourray’s TRIBUTE 


Today is a sad day in Woburn. A veil of 
sorrow covers our city. With the passing of 
Mr. James D. Haggerty, a void has been cre- 
ated that can never be filled. He was a great 
leader. He had faith in Woburn, For over 
half a century his publication told our citi- 
zens of its happenings. None can measure 
his contributions to our city, but the meas- 
ure of his goodness and greatness is ex- 
pressed today by the tear-dimmed eyes and 
the saddened hearts of the citizens of his 
beloved Woburn. 


FRANCIS H. Murray, Jr., Mayor. 


UDGE HE 
JupDGE HENCHEY’s TRIBUTE 


The passing of James D. Haggerty climaxes 
a long, active, and useful service to the com- 
munity, its institutions and its people. 

A public-spirited citizen, a leader in his 
chosen vocation, a good friend, a devoted 
husband and father, his loss is keenly felt 
by all with whom he came in contact. 

The memory of a personality characterized 
by industry, service, and kindliness is an en- 
during monument to the memory of J. D. 

Wi.1LlAm H. HENCHEY, 
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The following is a copy of the telegram 
sent to Mrs. James D. Haggerty, by her 
Member of Congress: 

Mrs. JAMES D. HAGGERTY, 
Woburn, Mass.: 

To you and your wonderful family I send 
my deepest heartfelt sympathy in the pass- 
*ng of your devoted husband and father, Mr. 
James D. Haggerty. I, too, mourn his leaving 
us. Mr. Haggerty was a great leader in his 
community and the Commonwealth. His 
high moral principles with a strong sense of 
right and his courageous leadership had the 
power and strength of Gibraltar. There was 
no problem too small for his consideration 
and none too large for his energy and cour- 
age. Like many others I shall miss so great- 
ly his wise counsel and gentle qualities in 
these times of unrest. Our Commonwealth 
and our country must hold onto the fine 
principles of the life and living so deeply 
etched by our loyal friend, Mr. James D, 
Haggerty. 

EpITH Nourse ROGERs, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House on tomor- 
row for 10 minutes, following the legis- 
lative business of the day and any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
tomorrow for 10 minutes, following the 
legislative business of the day and any 
other special orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House tomorrow for 7 minutes, upon the 
conclusion of other special orders here- 
tofore granted. 


Mr. WIER asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 10 min- 
utes on Saturday, following the regular 
business of the day and any other spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. Potter] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

The gentleman from Michigan is not 
prezent to claim his time. 


PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL'S SPEECH 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, due to the absence of my col- 
league from Michigan [Mr. Potter], I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 3 minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I have not the slightest idea as 
to what my colleague the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. PotTEer] intended to 
talk about, but I know it would be well 
worth your reading. It may be he would 
have talked about lamprey eels or 
soil erosion due to the high level of the 
Lakes. Both are important issues in 
Michigan. A bill to help take care of the 
erosion situation has been introduced by 
me. 


But my purpose was to call attention 
to the fact that our distinguished guest, 
Prime Minister Churchill, today made 
reference to the fact that as to one issue 
we were right back where we were in 
years gone by. That recalled to my 
mind his statement when he was here 
before and said that Britain was not 
asking for men, that all she was asking 
for was the tools to carry on the war 
which his country was then fighting. 
He said: 

Give us the tools and we will finish the job. 
(Churchill, speech of February 9, 1941, broad- 
cast.) 


Now, if I heard him right today, he 
is back on the same theme: He said in 
substance that he was not here to ask 
for dollars; he said the Empire wants 
arms—munitions of war—moral and 
diplomatic support. 

You will recall that, prior to our entry 
into the war in December of 1941, we 
gave the tools for which he then asked— 
followed the policy he advocated. Then 
as soon as we were in the war, he made 
a statement in a broadcast on February 
15, 1942—the day Singapore fell to the 
Japanese—as follows: 

When I survey and compute the power of 
the United States, and its vast resources, 
and feel that they are now in it with us, with 
the British Commonwealth of Nations all 
together, however long it lasts, till death or 
victory, I cannot believe there is any other 
fact in the world which can compare with 
that. That is what I have dreamed of, aimed 
at and worked for, and now it has come to 
pass. 


Permit me to repeat: When we entered 
the war he said, “That is what I have 
dreamed of, aimed at and worked for, 
and now it has come to pass.” 

Today, if we permit ourselves to be 
led by this great man, we will follow a 
similar course. We may find ourselves 
in war not only in Korea, but in Europe, 
in Malaya, in Egypt, andinIran. Then, 
after we have sent our men to Europe, 
Malaya, Egypt, and Iran, he can again 
come back and say to us, as he said be- 
fore: “Your entry into the war was what 
I was working for.” 

He made a wonderful statement; he 
is a wonderful man; but I do not take a 
bit of stock in his statement that he does 
not want us to do the major part of the 
job with our men wherever, whenever 
the interests of the British Empire may 
be threatened. That is what his talk 
means. 

I, for one, do not propose to follow a 
course which will conscript our men to 
fight wherever the interests of the Brit- 
ish Empire are threatened. 

One thing Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill made crystal clear, and that 
was, to use a common expression—come 
hell or high water—so far as he was 
concerned, in everything he thought, 
said, and did, the interests of the British 
Empire would be given first considera- 
tion. 

But, if here in the United States of 
America, one ventures to entertain and 
express a Similar thought in behalf of 
his own country, he meets with the bit- 
ter condemnation of our internation- 
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alists, of those who advocate our partici- 
pation by our conscripted men in war 
everywhere—try to make us believe that 
we are under obligation to continue ap- 
propriating billions of dollars to other 
people, some of whom want none of our 
help, others unwilling to make an 
earnest, continuous effort for their own 
betterment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Murray of Wisconsin (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Smitu of Wisconsin) and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BAKEWELL (at the request of Mr. 
SmitH of Wisconsin) and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Van ZanptT (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts). 

Mr. Harrison of Wyoming and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Jupp in two instances and in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Woop of Idaho. 

Mr. SHEEHAN (at the request of Mr. 
Curtis of Missouri). 

Mr. Brownson and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FarrRIncTon and include a state- 
ment of the Hawaiian Homes Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Morton (at the request of Mr. 
SADLAK). 

Mr. SapLak and include an editorial 
entitled “My Congressman, HoRACE 
SEELY-BRowN.” 

Mr. TOLLEFSON and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Bart ett and include an editorial. 

Mr. DOLLINGER (at the request of Mr. 
Linp) in two separate instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HELLER (at the request of MYr. 
Linp) in two separate instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, January 18, 1952, at 12 o’clock noon. 


Se 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1050. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting the report of the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corporation for 1951, 
pursuant to the requirement of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1051. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Harold Leigh Wesley Carmichael or Harold 
Carmichael, file No. A-2032738 CR 25965, and 
requesting that it be withdrawn from those 
before the Congress and returned to the ju- 
risdiction of the Department of Justice; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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1052. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Masao Omachi, file No. A-2656754 CR 35399, 
and requesting that it be withdrawn from 
those before the Congress and returned to 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Jus- 
tice; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 6083. A bill to repeal the 10 percent 
surcharge on postal cards; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 6094. A bill to amend and supple- 
ment the Federal-Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and 
supplemented, to authorize appropriations 
for continuing the construction of highways, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. HARRIS (by request) : 

H. R. 6095. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the regulation of the practice of 
dentistry in the District of Columbia, and 
for the protection of the people from em- 
piricism in relation thereto,” approved June 
6, 1892, and acts amendatory thereof; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 6096. A bill to extend to certain per- 
sons who served in the military, naval, or air 
service of the United States on or after June 
27, 1950, the benefits of titles II, III, and IV 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

H. R. 6097. A bill to incorporate the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States of Amer- 
ica; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R. 6098. A bill to authorize the State 
of Illinois and the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Army, to help control the lake level 
of Lake Michigan by diverting water from 
Lake Michigan into the DTlinois waterway; 
to the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H.R. 6099. A bill to prohibit the trans- 
portation of certain flammable textile fab- 
rics in interstate commerce, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SHEEHAN: 

H.R.6100. A bill to authorize the State 
of Illinois and the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Army, to help control the lake level 
of Lake Michigan by diverting water from 
Lake Michigan into the Illinois waterway; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 6101. A bill to extend the provisions 
of the Federal Credit Union Act, as amended, 
to the Virgin Islands; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H.R.6102. A bill to amend section 5 of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R.6103. A bill to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WERDEL: 

H.R. 6104. A bill to provide for the sale 
of certain land situated in Ford Townsite, 
Kern County, Calif., to Kern County; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H.R.6105. A bill providing for the rank 
of certain officers in the Department of De- 
fense; to the Committee on Armed Services. 
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By Mr. BYRNE of New York: 

H. J. Res. 360. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution entitled “Joint resolu- 
tion to provide for the adjudication by a 
Commissioner of Claims of American na- 
tionals against the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics,’”’ approved Au- 
gust 4, 1939; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

H. Con. Res. 181. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to the recent acts of violence and terrorism 
against minority groups in the State of 
Florida; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

H. Res. 498. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
to investigate and study the failure of the 
Bureau of Mines to establish a manganese 
receiving depot in central Virginia or to 
make an adequate survey to establish the ex- 
tent of manganese deposits in that area; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H. Res. 499. Resolution to rescind con- 
tempt citation of Joseph P. Kamp; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DAGUE: 

H.R. 6106. A bill for the relief of Clemin- 
tina Ferrara, Maria Garofalo, Rosetta Savino, 
Maria Serra, Albina Zamunner and Fedora 
Gazzarrini; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. DENTON: 

H.R. 6107. A bill for the relief of George 
C. Spiliopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H.R. 6108. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Gasparini; also known as Joseph Gasparini 
and as Joe Gasparini; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H.R. 6109. A bill for the relief of Helga 
Eveline Matz; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LATHAM: 

H.R. 6110. A bill for the relief of Chung 
Man, son of Leong Quong Tung, an American 
citizen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H.R. 6111. A bill for the relief of Imre de 
Cholnoky; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. NORBLAD: 

H.R. 6112. A bill for the relief of Wong 

Ma Chee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RADWAN: 

H.R. 6113. A bill for the relief of Arthur 
8S. Rosichan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

H.R.6114. A bill for the relief of the 
Humphrey Manufacturing Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.6115. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Martinez Meizoso; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6116. A bill for the relief of Carmen 
Camarena Bataller and her son, Juan Cama- 
rena Fuster; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H.R. 6117. A bill for the relief of Deliana 
Meulenkamp; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H.R. 6118. A bill for the relief of certain 
displaced persons; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

507. By Mr. CANFIELD: Resolution adop- 
ted by the executive committee of the Great- 
er Paterson Council of Churches, Paterson, 
N. J., disapproving the proposed universal 
military training plan; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

508. Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. George 
R. McClure, Little Falls, N. J., opposing the 
proposed universal military training plan; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

509. Also, resolutions adopted by the 
Thirty-sixth Annual Conference of the New 
Jersey State League of Municipalities, Tren- 
ton, N. J., opposing the proposed Federal tax 
on municipal bonds; and concerning the 
authorization of Federal payments to munic- 
ipalities in lieu of taxes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, JANuARY 18, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, in whose wisdom and 
power our baffled minds and troubled 
hearts may find their strength and hope, 
grant that daily we may meet every chal- 
lenging experience with resolute faith 
and fortitude. 

Establish within our souls those loyal- 
ties and integrities which cannot be 
shaken and those desires which Thou 
dost delight to satisfy. 

Humbly and penitently we are be- 
seeching Thee that, as members of the 
human family, we may be more mindful 
of one another, and in our common re- 
membrance may we be ready to bear one 
another’s burdens. 

We pray that our vision of a finer 
civilization and a nobler social order may 
be so clear and commanding that we 
shall respond with a fervent desire 
and determination to make it a blessed 
reality. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


ADJOURNMENT FROM TODAY UNTIL 
MONDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I have a special order for 
tomorrow. It has been brought to my 
attention that the Senate is not meeting 
today, that a considerable amount of 
public funds are involved or being ex- 
pended for this meeting today in the 
printing of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
In view of those facts I shall not object. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I appreciate the 
fact that the gentleman is waiving his 
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special order for tomorrow so that we 
can adjourn over, which is very im- 
portant. Mr. Speaker, I renew the re- 
quest. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota would answer a 
question? 

Mr. WIER. Surely. 

Mr.GROSS. The gentleman asked for 
a special order yesterday. Unless the 
House went over would that not cost 
some money tomorrow? 

Mr. WIER. That is what brought this 
matter to my attention, what it cost to 
set up the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, even 
for today. I would not be a party to hav- 
ing a meeting tomorrow after learning of 
the cost of just a call of the House. 

Mr. GROSS. So the gentleman has 
just discovered now what a session of 
the House costs. 

Mr. WIER. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I doubt if any session 
of the Congress will cost us more than 
yesterday’s. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
listened with most of the Members of 
this Congress yesterday to the very dis- 
tinguished Prime Minister of Great Brit- 
ain, and as I listened the question arose 
in my mind: I would like to know when 
a President of the United States, or, 
better still, a member of his Cabinet, last 
addressed the House of Commons or the 
French Chamber of Deputies. I believe 
very firmly in the old adage that what 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander, and I am sure that if it is good 
for us to listen to all these foreign poten- 
tates and ministers, and I have listened to 
many since I have been in the Congress, 
it might also be well if their parliaments 
had the opportunity sometimes of listen- 
ing to some of the members of our Gov- 
ernment and perhaps get to know us 
better, even as we get to know them 
better. This is just a thought. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, it may well be 
that the representatives of the people 
in other lands may be too busy to halt 
for a day and have all the cabinet, all 
the judiciary, and all the members of 
the legislative branch meet and hear a 
speech; no matter how interesting or 
well delivered, these things are time con- 
suming. 

If, however, these occasions help us 
to understand our friends and neighbors, 
it would be equally helpful for them to 
have a like cpportunity to know and 
understand us. 


Friendship and understanding cannot 
be achieved by one side only, they must 
be worked for and can be accomplished 
only if we work for them together. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I regret very 
much that a note of criticism of the pro- 
ceedings of yesterday should have been 
sounded. To my mind Mr. Churchill, 
while a great Britisher, does not only be- 
long to Britain alone, but he belongs to 
the world. Heis, in my opinion, the man 
of the century, and for the Members of 
this body and the country to have heard 
him was a privilege that they have en- 
joyed. If Mr. Churchill said anything 
that was shocking to a good American 
unless it was in his reference to Nation- 
alist China, I am unable to identify it. 
Iheard him. I heard him with pleasure, 
and I believe I heard him with profit. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to commend the distinguished 
gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. St. 
GeorGE] for her forthright speech. The 
time is coming when the American peo- 
ple want to hear Americanism, and they 
are going to hear plenty of it from now 
on. We do not have to be told by any 
foreign potentate how we shall run this 
Government. The best thing that can 
happen to this Government is for us to 
make it work in the eyes of the world, 
and that will convince them that we have 
got something that is worth while. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, along 
with 10 of my colleagues we have today 
sent a joint letter to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary urging favorable consideration of 
the resolution which will be acted upon 
by that committee on Tuesday next, 
The resolution introduced by our col- 
league the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. KeaTinG] calls for a congressional 
investigation of the Department of Jus- 
tice and the office of Attorney General 
by a subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. We feel that no self-in- 
vestigation, no matter how conscientious 
or how vigorously carried out, can restore 
the necessary public confidence in that 
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Department so vital to our very basic 
institutions in this country. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1952, 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, House Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: We have been in- 
formed that your distinguished committee 
has under consideration a resolution, pre- 
sented by the Honorable KENNETH B. KeEaT- 
ING, Of New York, which provides for the 
creation of a special subcommittee to con- 
duct an inquiry into the administration of 
the Department of Justice and the office of 
the Attorney General. We feel that this 
resolution should be approved by your com- 
mittee and that a full investigation should 
be immediately undertaken. 

Recent disclosures of malfeasance in Office 
and violations of the public trust, for the 
most part brought to light by the activities 
of congressional committees, have served to 
shatter the confidence of the people of this 
country. They should know beyond doubt 
that the whole force of their Government is 
striving to clear its many agencies from cor- 
ruption and distrust. The people have lost 
faith in some men in high place. Unless 
some action is taken they may well lose faith 
in our basic form of government. The De- 
partment of Justice and the office of the 
Attorney General must, in particular, stand 
above suspicion if our institutions are to sur- 
vive. Public confidence must be restored. 
This will not be accomplished by any self- 
investigation, however conscientious and 
vigorous it might be. 

It is our belief that a full investigation by 
your committee will accomplish that which 
has to be done. Public confidence in the 
Department of Justice will be restored. A 
cloud of suspicion will be raised from the 
heads of thousands of loyal, faithful, and 
honest employees. Those guilty of corrup- 
tion or malfeasance will be discovered. Re- 
sponsibility for the appointment and contin- 
uance in office of such culpable persons will 
be fully placed. 

We pledge to you our cooperation in this 
endeavor. 

Sincerely yours, 

THRUSTON B. MorTon, Kentucky; JoHN 
J. ALLEN, Jr., California; DoNaLp 
L. Jackson, California; GLENN R. 
Davis, Wisconsin; JOHN BYRNEs, 
Wisconsin; CHARLES PoTTER, Mich- 
igan; WALTER NorBiap, Oregon; 
Norris Cotton, New Hampshire; 
CHARLES NELSON, Maine; Haroip 
Lovre, South Dakota; WM. Ayres, 
Ohio. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 


WEEK-END ADJOURNMENTS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I fer- 
vently hope that this session today, Fri- 
day, marks the long-deserved end of the 
T and T Club, run for the benefit and 
convenience of Members whose districts 
are nearby, particularly the eastern sea- 
board Representatives. 

The farmers of my district work a 7- 
day week, and the rest of my constitu- 
ents work a 5- or 6-day week and they 
are sick and tired of the T an. T racket 
of Congress adjourning on Thursday to 
a perfunctory session the following 
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Monday, and then with no business 
scheduled until Tuesday and perhaps 
none then. 

This setup may be fine for the Mem- 
bers who can run home every one of 
these elongated week ends to mingle with 
their constituents, but what about those 
of us who live hundreds of miles from 
Washington? 

We are elected and paid to legislate, 
and I for one am ready, willing, and able 
to do exactly that 6 days a week, 7 if nec- 
essary, and certainly 5 days a week. 

We all remember with revulsion last 
year’s dawdle-and-gag session, whereby 
with the T and T tourists in the saddle, 
this Congress marked time Thursday to 
Tuesday only to reach the end of the 
year with important legislation piled up. 
The result then, after months of daw- 
dling, was gag, gag, gag, with important 
bills, requiring careful study and debate 
in the public interest, rammed through 
by way of one kind of gag or another. 
We can remember all too many instances 
of this shameful sort of procedure. 

We have now already undergone one 
dawdle-and-gag proposition this session. 
I refer to the military pay increase bill, 
the brass hat special, costing nearly a 
billion dollars a year, railroaded through 
the House Tuesday, under a virtual gag 
rule although there was no earthly ex- 
cuse for it, with not another single piece 
of legislation scheduled for this week. 

Close on the heels of the brass hat 
special came the taxpayer’s nightmare, 
Winston Churchill, taking up more time 
of the House than was allotted to the 
spending of nearly a billion dollars on 
the military pay bill. 

I am glad to say I did not waste my 
time listening to Churchill. I made good 
use of the time he consumed by answer- 
ing mail from my constituents. 

It must have been a great moment in 
the lives of those who were present here 
yesterday when Churchill informed you 
he had not come here for gold. You 
liked that, did you not? 

Did you like it when, in the next 
breath he jerked the rug out from under 
you by saying he wanted the steel that 
is desperately needed and you have been 
trying hard to get for schools, hospitals, 
county homes, and highways in your 
districts? 

Did you like it when he told you that 
President Truman took action in your 
name and with your full support to in- 
tervene in Korea? As usual, the British 
Prime Minister is in possession of in- 
formation that is not available to the 
ordinary common garden-variety Meme 
ber of Congress. 

Let no man underrate the abiding 
wealth of the British Empire, and let no 
man underrate the strength of the 
British Empire in meeting the forces of 
Communist aggression anywhere, said 
Churchill. He need have no fear that 
the people of this country will overrate 
the British Empire on either count. The 
less-than-token forces the British have 
sent to Korea is complete evidence of 
their efforts to stop Communist aggres- 
sion and the fact that American taxpay- 
ers have been called on to provide billions 
of dollars in handouts to the British is 
ample proof of their abiding wealtn, 
whatever that is. 
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And on the subject of Britain's undy- 
ing efforts to stop communism, it is sig- 
nificant that Churchill had no explana- 
tion to give you yesterday for his partici- 
pation at Yalta in the sell-out of Nation- 
alist China; with the greatest of ease he 
glided around the British Government’s 
recognition of Communist China; his 
Government’s 20-year nonaggression 
pact with Russia while at the same time 
going through the motions of supporting 
the North Atlantic Pact; and his Gov- 
ernment’s continued sale of critical war 
materials to Russia and her satellites. 

Now he has the unmitigated gall to 
tell the Congress of the United States 
that we should stick our noses into the 
British fight over the Suez Canal and in 
so doing alienate completely the friend- 
ship of millions in the Middle East. 

Yes, according to Churchill, this Con- 
gress and the American people should be 
good dupes. They should support Brit- 
ish socialism on one hand and British 
imperialism and exploitation of millions 
of natives on the other. 

It is an insult to the founders of this 
Republic to turn over the facilities of the 
United States Congress to a British 
Prime Minister or any other foreign po- 
tentate and use it for a sounding board. 

Or has the Washington become the 
capital of the world, as Truman calls it, 
with the United States Constitution gone 
down the drain? 





The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Priest). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Idaho [Mr., 
Woop! is recognized for 10 minutes, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, as 
many of you perhaps know, I am Brit- 
ish-born. I yield to no one in my ad- 
miration of Mr. Churchill personally. I 
think he is perhaps the most outstand- 
ing man in the world. I listened to his 
address yesterday afternoon with a great 
deal of pleasure, but I am obliged to say 
that being now, thank God, an Ameri- 
can citizen—for America has given to 
me everything I have or hope to be in 
this world—and she certainly has my un- 
dying pledge of loyalty—I could not 
help but think as I listened to Prime 
Minister Churchill's address yesterday 
that it represented the long-dead hand 
of Cecil Rhodes reaching from the tomb 
and pointing the way to a firm union 
between the United States and Britain. 

It is entirely conceivable that at the 
time Cecil Rhodes envisioned that idea 
in that great mind of his, there might 
have been a lot to it. Under the old 
system of maintaining a balance of 
power, it might have been that the Brit- 
ish Empire with its possessions and its 
incomparable navy, and fighting man- 
power and illimitable wealth combined 
with the budding naval power of the 
United States, and our small Army, but 
our almost inexhaustible source of nat- 
ural wealth—as I say, it might have 
been under that old, and let us hope 
forever dead, idea of maintaining a bal- 
ance of power—it might have been suc- 
cessful in maintaining peace in the 
world. That time is forever gone. I 
thought as I looked into that intelligent 
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old face and heard that marvelous voice 
speaking for Britain how much person- 
ally I would give and how much America 
would benefit if we possessed a thousand 
men, patriots, isolationists, which is, 
after all, nothing more than patriotism 
in action, similar to Winston Churchill, 
as good true American citizens, welded 
firmly and solidly to the idea “America 
for America.” 

Please bear in mind that it is very 
doubtful indeed, with all the excellen- 
cies of his character, whether Prime 
Minister Churchill in his very long and 
active life ever entertained one single, 
unselfish international idea. He does 
not indulge in that form of brain waste. 
He speaks for Britain morning, noon, and 
night. All of his oratory, all of his tre- 
mendous powers are devoted entirely to 
the well-being of Great Britain; which 
is as it should be. I honor him for it. 

Now, whatever of benefit there might 
have been in the balance of power to 
be shared by Britain and America in 
Cecil Rhodes’ original idea, the time has 
long since passed for that; for Britain, 
through indulging in the same system 
of political quackery which is at present 
destroying this country, sacrificed the 
wealth, the manpower of Britain, her 
incomparable Navy, and her resources, 
until at the present time she is a mere 
Zombie, a Sampson shorn of his hair; 
and in any scheme of future union with 
Britain she has very little indeed to of- 
fer us, worthy of our consideration, 

We honor Britain as being the cradle 
of our liberties. We look upon her his- 
tory as remarkable in the golden age of 
literature which it has been our lot to 
inherit. We commend her for the fact 
that largely and mainly she has always 
stood against slavery. In fact, it might 
be said that Britain is the original au- 
thor of freedom. But since Britain has 
been practically destroyed by following 
the advice of political quacks, at this 
time she would be worth very little to 
us indeed should we continue our foolish 
idea of trying to solve all of the problems 
of this great world. I hope very sin- 
cerely that my colleagues in the House 
may bear that in mind. We wish Britain 
well; we would like her friendship as 
well as we should like the friendship of 
all other nations on the earth. 

If such a scheme were to be followed, 
it would represent the one hundred and 
fifty-first time that such leagues have 
been formed in recorded history. The 
shortest time peace reigned under the 
aegis of such a league was 6 months, the 
longest was 20 years. That is a longer 
time than peace has reigned under the 
aegis of the United Nations. What 
caused the failure of all previous leagues 
for peace in the history of the world? 
Force, the inclusion of dominant force 
whether by leagues of power, balance 
of power, mighty armies, or what not; 
but the domination of the smaller mi- 
nority nations by the forceful power to 
be applied by the larger and more avari- 
cious nations in the league caused the 
early death of each and every one of 
the 149 previous leagues coming up to 
the time of the United Nations. 

I do not need to point out to you that 
even before the Charter of the United 
Nations was signed, it carried within 
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itself the seeds of its own destruction. 
The United States was impelled to de- 
mand a veto power because she knew 
that if Russia did sign the pact she would 
not sign it in good faith. Ah, how well 
she knew and how well circumstances 
and the history of the United Nations 
have proved that this country of ours 
was right in demanding the veto. That 
is the only means of saving this country 
from a destruction which would have 
overwhelmed us long ago had we not 
demanded the power of the veto. I do 
not know who it was that insisted on the 
United States reserving the power of the 
veto in the United Nations, but it was a 
wise act. If you want to go over the 
sorry history of the United Nations 
achievement, so far you will find that 
in not one single solitary instance has 
the United Nations ever given any con- 
sideration to the demands of the national 
aspirations and urges of the smaller 
minority nations. Take the cases of 
Uruguay, Indochina, British Malaya, 
Iran, Egypt. It is true in all of them. 
The scales of justice were overbalanced, 
as has happened always in every similar 
league, turning the decision in favor of 
the larger and more avaricious nations 
at the expense of the lesser and weaker. 

To accept such a union we must be 
prepared to accept Britain’s policies of 
empire, for she would not foster such a 
union unless her policies are to domi- 
nate it. 

Britain’s policy has always been to see 
that other nations do most of the land 
fighting, while she should mainly agree 
to furnish the policing of the seas with 
her once-powerful navy. She now pos- 
sesses at best a second-class navy. She 
has attempted to compensate for this 
somewhat by building a more powerful 
air force, though she ranks a poor third 
on that in the world’s air forces. 

As part of her contribution to the 
union, she is prepared to offer us the use 
of air bases in England, granting she 
shall have the final right of determina- 
tion as to when, how, and where our 
air attacks shall be directed. 

Trade always has been, and is now, 
the lifeblood of the British Empire. She 
must have it, even at the expense of 
trading with the enemies of her allies. 

In order to trade, she must control 
sources of raw material in foreign coun- 
tries; she must maintain a merchant 
marine to carry the raw materials to 
England for manufacture and to trans- 
port the manufactured goods back to 
those countries for sale. But now she 
lacks her foreign outposts. Daniel Web- 
ster’s eloquent tribute to Britain is not 
as true today as it was when he uttered 
these words: 

That power, whose morning drum beats, 
rising with the sun and keeping company 
with the hours, encircles the earth with one 


continuous refrain of the martial airs of 
England. 


The rising tide of intense nationalism 
in the smaller colonial nations, on the 
one hand, and the decay of Britain, 
through her adoption of suicidal do- 
mestic policies, has reduced her capacity 
for foreign trade to a point where she 
can no longer exist alone. We have had 
enough sad experiences in the United 
Nations, that intellectual rainbow, whose 
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mythical pot of gold at the foot of the 
rainbow has turned out to contain merely 
a nest of vipers without engaging in any 
such hairbrained schemes as is contem- 
plated in this close military, economic, 
and political union with Britain. 


SPECIAL ORDER VACATED 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman] is recognized 
for 7 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield back my time. 


DISPERSAL OF INDUSTRY IN NEW ENG- 
LAND 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I hold in my hand the Eco- 
nomic Report of the President of the 
United States which was transmitted to 
the Congress just recently. I notice in 
this report that it harks back to the 
dispersal of workers and the dispersal 
of industry. Bills were introduced into 
the Congress at the last session provid- 
ing for the dispersal of workers and in- 
dustries; and the Congress defeated the 
measures. However, Mr. Speaker, this 
Democratic administration still persists 
in its plans to take away from New Eng- 
land our industries. 

The dispersal of industries would be 
most injurious to New England, espe- 
cially to the State of Massachusetts. I 
am alarmed particularly at the way this 
Democratic administration has been re- 
moving certain Government facilities 
from the New England area. I refer, for 
example, to the district and insurance 
offices of the Veterans’ Administration 
at Boston, Mass., which were moved to 
another State. Then there is Fort 
Devens and the training of men at 
that point. Many divisions were trained 
there in the First and Second World 
Wars as well as in the Korean war. A 
division of very fine Tennessee men was 
trained there. This training center at 
Fort Devens is being taken away, which 
leaves New England without a great 
training post, and Fort Devens has been 
in the past a very great training post. 
Then there is under consideration the 
transfer of supply demand control func- 
tions from the Portsmouth (N. H.) Naval 
Shipyard. 

There has been great discrimination 
against New England, Mr. Speaker, es- 
pecially Massachusetts, that has been 
very extensive and which we in Massa- 
chusetts and New England view with 
very grave alarm and anger. Massa- 
chusetts, if this continues, will be re- 
duced to the status of a recreational 
State only which was the plan years 
ago of Hon. Henry Wallace, Democratic 
Secretary of Commerce. We manufac- 
ture many things in New England and 
compete with all other sections of the 
country. I believe we in Massachusetts 
and New England should be given a fair 
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amount of war work. Many of our boys 
have been killed in Korea. Certainly 
they and their families and their State 
should be given consideration. 


THE WORLD PICTURE 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 4 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I would not 
ask for recognition at this time except 
for the fact that I do not think the pro- 
ceedings of this session should close with 
what has been said. Words that I have 
heard uttered here this morning frighten 
me. They evidence a lack of an under- 
standing, in my opinion, necessary to 
right appraisal of vexatious problems 
that plague the entire world. 

Of course, I do not pretend to have a 
more comprehensive understanding of 
these world problems than others. What 
has been said might have appropriately 
been spoken in the earlier part of the 
century. But, Mr. Speaker, the world 
picture has changed since then. . That 
the world finds itself in a serious plight I 
concede, but the pointing out of the rea- 
sons why this condition exists could prof- 
it no one. The best that I can do, Mr. 
Speaker, is to express my opinion predi- 
cated upon what I know, upon the pic- 
ture that exists at the moment as I see it. 

Russia, Mr. Speaker, has advanced to 
the danger point, that is, to the point of 
danger insofar as freedom is concerned. 
Since the close of the war there has been 
in progress the endeavor to bring about a 
united Europe. I know that public opin- 
ion has been vexed because of the slow- 
ness of the progress that has been made 
in that respect. But, Mr. Speaker, con- 
sidering the obstacles that have stood 
in the way, Western Europe, in its en- 
deavor to federalize or confederate, has 
done a magnificent job. In my opinion— 
and I believe that it is a safe and sound 
opinion—the unification of Western Eu- 
rope will be realized; that unification will 
result in the setting up of a Western Eu- 
ropean army which, with the support of 
others whose cause is common with that 
of Western Europe, will have the strength 
to hold back further Communist ag- 
gression. 

Mr. Speaker, I hold no brief for Eng- 
land. I have never been a spokesman for 
England, but England is entitled to an 
expression of a just opinion on my part, 
and that is that England is not dragging 
her feet on the unification of Western 
Europe or the building of a force suffi- 
cient to defend freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, unless Western Europe 
can federalize or confederate, unless 
England can maintain her solvency and 
recapture something of her lost prestige, 
unless we, realizing the peril in which 
we live, contribute our full share in the 
endeavor to defend freedom, unless there 
can be realized a close and a firm and an 
everlasting association as between West- 
ern Europe, England, and the Common- 
wealth, and the United States, Mr. 
Speaker, unless such a combination, hav- 
ing a common interest and a common 
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cause, can be found, then our country, 
as mighty and as powerful as it is, is 
doomed. Mr. Speaker, I speak truth, not 
as I would like it to be, but as I know it 
is, and truth should not remain silent. 





SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House today for 5 minutes, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 





DANGERS CONFRONTING OUR NATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come for the American people, and 
especially the Members of Congress, in 
whose hands rests the destiny of this 
Nation, to wake up to a realization of the 
dangers with which we are now con- 
fronted. 

In 1939 when we were called back here 
to lift the embargo, I was opposed to it. 
President Roosevelt sent for me and I 
said to him, “If you lift that embargo, 
you will give France and England a 
green light to go into a war they do not 
want, with the understanding that we 
are coming in with them, and it will be a 
war that will probably wreck civilized 
mankind and destroy a generation of 
American young men.” 

That is about what happened. You 
remember the fight I went through here 
when they were persecuting General 
Patton, the greatest military leader this 
country has seen since the War Between 
the States. There was a scheme to de- 
stroy Patton because of his popularity 
as a great military leader. They pulled 
him out and slowed down the war, ex- 
tended it about 8 months and cost us 
70,000 casualties, in Europe alone. 
When we finally got him back in, he took 
his Third Army and fought his way into 
Berlin; just as I said he would do. 

At that time President Roosevelt was 
@ sick man, mentally and physically, as 
everyone here knows. He was not re- 
sponsible for the Yalta sell-out. Yet 
the present administration ordered Gen- 
eral Patton to move south and turn the 
victory over to Communist Russia, the 
worst enemy civilization has ever known, 

Our boys died in vain. We lost 1,300,- 
000, as I said a while ago, killed, wounded, 
missing, frozen, and diseased, and $300,- 
000,000,000 in that conflict, and the world 
is in a worse mess today than it ever was 
before. 

Yesterday as I sat here and listened to 
Mr. Churchill and his plea for us to send 
troops to Indochina or down to the Suez 
Canal, I looked at that painting on the 
wall, and saw George Washington look- 
ing straight at me, and holding in his 
hand his Farewell Address, one of the 
greatest documents ever published in 
the English language. 

Congress was not called on to pass on 
this “police action” in Korea, where we 
have already lost more men than we lost 
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in four wars combined. The Revolution, 
the War of 1812, the Mexican War, and 
the Spanish-American War, all com- 
bined, did not cost us as many men as 
we have lost in Korea. Now they talk 
about sending them to Indonesia or to 
Indochina or down on the Suez Canal. 
The President’s order recognizing the 
State of Israel, without consulting the 
Congress of the United States, waved the 


_red flag in the faces of 400,000,000 Mos- 


lems. It drove from their homes many 
Arab Christians who had been there for 
almost 2,000 years. It made enemies for 
the United States. If we send our boys 
to fight along the Suez Canal, the 
chances are we will be in a war for a 
century to come. 

I appreciate the British people. I ap- 
preciate what they are up against. The 
British Empire is on its way out. One 
great Britisher said that the British 
Empire’s sun was going down. He said 
the leadership had been transferred to 
the United States. When the atomic 
bomb and the airplane came along, the 
rule of the waves ceased. You will never 
hear of one battleship shooting at an- 
other battleship again. Great Britain 
has shrunk to a small country off the 
coast of Europe, with very little coal, and 
what she has is deep and of an inferior 
grade. She has no gas, no oil, no wood, 
no water power to amount to anything, 
and no raw materials, and cannot feed 
half her people out of her soil. 

I am sorry for the British people. I 
would like to see many of them move 
into Canada, Australia, and New Zea- 
land. I would like to swap a lot of these 
long-nosed anti-Americans that are 
flooding into this country for some good 
old English, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish. 

Do not talk about the dangers of com- 
munism in Russia. Our own danger of 
communism is in Washington. They are 
being slipped into various key positions 
in this Government. If the American 
people knew what was going on there 
would be such an uprising as you have 
not seen for many a day. 

I know what is going on. I created the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
over the protest of certain individuals 
here who are now singing praise of every- 
thing but the United States, it seems. 

I have probably seen more of the after- 
math of war than any other man who 
has ever served in the Congress of the 
United States. For 20 years I have been 
chairman of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs and, have seen the sorrows, the 
tears, the suffering of those men and 
their families, their fathers and mothers, 
their widows and orphans. 

I know what war costs. I know that 
if America does not stop, turn back to, 
and follow the policies of George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, 
James Monroe, and other great leaders 
of the past, instead of the policy of those 
aliens who want to break us down—I say 
to you that America is doomed. By going 
back to the policies of George Washing- 
ton, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, John Adams, and James Monroe, and 
the other great leaders who established 
this Republic, we can lead the world by 
precept and example into a new era of 
peace, progress, and prosperity. But, 
you cannot do it by bribery at the ex- 
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pense of the overburdened taxpayers of 
the United States, nor can you drive the 
rest of the world to it with a bayonet, 
especially when you are fighting a coun- 
try that can afford to lose 300 or 400 men 
to our 1, and fight 100 years. 

My country comes first. My country 
comes above my friendship for any Mem- 
ber of this House. My country comes 
above all other considerations, and for 
that reason I cannot sit silently by and 
not express my views when the destiny 
of this Nation is at stake. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 





The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Horrman] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to express my apprecia- 
tion of the remarks made by the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. Cox] the second 
time he took the floor. 

Our colleague from New York [Mrs. 
St. Georce] and my colleague from 
Idaho [Mr. Woop] expressed my sen- 
timents, and because they did, and 
because our colleague from Georgia 
seems to entertain a contrary view, I 
could not let adjournment come to- 
day without going on the record on the 
issue they raised. It is, in my opinion, 
the vital issue before our country. 

I appreciate the remarks—I congratu- 
late the gentleman from Georgia upon 
that part of his statement where he said 
that there wes “a lack of understand- 
ing’ among us. He expressed tolerance 
for the views of some of us who disagree 
so violently with the views to which he 
adheres. 

There is a lack of understanding, by 
many of us of the reasons for the policies 
and actions our Naticn had taken during 
the years since the fighting in Germany. 
Undoubtedly it comes in part from a lack 
of knowledge of the situation as it actu- 
ally exists throughout the world. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Cox] seems to feel that the welfare of 
our people, the security of our Nation 
rests upon what Britain—‘Great” Brit- 
ain it used to be—what she does today 
and upon the help which we give to her; 
that, without her aid, we cannot continue 
as a nation. 

I have great faith in our form of 
government, in the ability, the courage, 
the endurance of our people. My faith 
in them is too strong for me for one 
moment to believe that our national se- 
curity rests upon what Great Britain or 
any other nation does or does not do. 

Overlong we have been frightened, 
led to believe that our security as a 
nation depended upon the navy of Great 
Britain. We learned during World War 
II that that was not true. We learned 
in the last war that unless we went in— 
all out—Britain was defeated. 

For more than 100 years Great Britain 
has held colonial people oppressed— 
exploited them. If I read history aright, 
our forefathers were the only ones who 
defied and successfully resisted her in the 
years gone by, 
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Today, unless I am mistaken, she still 
is exploiting the people in the colonies 
she controls. They are not free. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Cox] said that the world picture had 
changed, and we so often hear that the 
world has grown smaller. That is true. 
But the things that were true, that have 
always been true, the principles which 
were true in years gone by, yes, ever 
since people lived, still exist. By them, 
under them, we exist. There are quar- 
relsome people in this world just as there 
always have been. I may be completely 
and utterly mistaken, but I do believe 
that if Stalin today had control of all 
of Western Europe, if he had control for 
the moment of China, he could not hold 
it. Nor could he hold the people of 
Europe in one effective striking force. 
I believe the thoughts and the minds 
and hearts of those people are so diverse 
that he could not weld them all into an 
effective fighting force. 

I repeat—I may be mistaken as I do 
not know anything about the situation 
except as I judge from what I hear, see, 
and read from the lessons of history, 
from what I learn from day to day, and 
from what I have learned over a lifetime 
that has not been too brief. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Cox] spoke about Russia. Sure. Who 
made Russia what she is today? Who 
made Russia what she is? Who but 
Gen. George Marshall and Dean Ache- 
son gave her China? When Hitler 
would have destroyed her, who stepped 
in and builded her, with the exception 
of our own country, into the most pow- 
erful nation in the world? Who did it? 
We and the British. We followed 
Churchill and Britain and our interna- 
tionalists then, and today we have Rus- 
sia on our necks, 

Whose fault? Well, you say “that is 
all in the past,” but why go along any 
longer? 

Why, O why, tread the same path 
that Churchill yesterday asked us to 
follow with him? That path leads to 
bankruptcy for us—as it has for Eng- 
land—it leads to war, to death for our 
fighting men, to the end of our existence 
as a nation, 

Here is what the great statesman said, 
and I join with my colleague Dr. Woop, 
in his opinion of the statesman who 
spoke yesterday. Every word of what 
he said I can endorse. 

Winston Churchill told us: 

Members of Congress, I have dwelt today 
repeatedly upon many of the changes that 
have happened throughout the world since 
you last invited me to address you here. I 
am sure you will agree that it is hardly 
possible to recognize the scene or believe it 
can truly have come to pass. But there is 
one thing that is exactly the same as when 
I was here last. Britain and the United 
States are working together and working for 
the same high cause. 


The truth is that Britain is working 
for its own preservation; its own trade 
advantages. Churchill is an eloquent, 
special pleader for his country, not your 
country and my country. That is what 
Britain is working for, the maintenance 
of her own sovereignty, her own welfare, 
and we as a nation are supporting her 
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in that, not because the majority of the 
American people so wish or desire, not 
because they wish to send their sons 
abroad to fight, not because they want to 
impoverish our country to aid her with 
dollars, but because a few of our Amer- 
ican people, and I give them credit for 
being honest and sincere, are convinced 
that their view is the only sound one; 
that we must, if we are to live as a na- 
tion, join some world organization. 
Three times that group has named the 
candidates of both parties. They have 
had their way and as a result we have 
inflation, bankruptcy, and war. 

Then, in the paragraph following the 
one which I have quoted, Mr. Churchill 
said: 

Bismarck once said that the supreme fact 
of the nineteenth century was that Britain 
and the United States spoke the same lan- 
guage. Let us make sure that the supreme 
fact of the twentieth century is that they 
tread the same path. 


That was the end of his speech. The 
sentence, “Let us make sure that the 
supreme fact of the twentieth century 
is that they tread the same path,” is the 
beginning and the end—the summation 
of everything that Churchill has ever 
said when he appeared before the Ameri- 
can Congress. 

His plea—his purpose—has always 
been to have the United States of Amer- 
ica, through its dollars, its natural re- 
sources, its men, underwrite the British 
Empire. 

Having reached a point in its existence 
where it can no longer, to its profit, ex- 
ploit its colonials, the politicians of the 
British Empire now again turn back to 
the United States of America. 

King George found, back in the seven- 
teenth century, that Britain could not, 
by use of arms, force our forefathers to 
do his will, pay tribute to him, furnish 
conscripts for his armies. Having lost 
on the battlefields in the then New 
World, having failed in other parts of 
the world to obtain the support which 
Britain now needs if it is to continue as 
a nation, it now, through the cajolery 
and the elocution of a Churchill, would 
bind—yes; shackle—us once more. 

And some in this country today like 
the Tories in colonial times would sur- 
render our right to govern ourselves, bend 
the back, and carry the burden of the 
Empire. 

Great Britain, through the outstanding 
statesman of the world, a most eloquent 
gentleman, who, so far as I have been 
able to observe, never utters a word, ex- 
presses a thought, or does an act, the 
purpose of which is not the security, the 
advancement of the interests of the 
British Empire; seeks once more to have 
us tread, as he says, the “same path” 
with the British Empire. 

But always—yes, always—the British 
Empire, its prosperity, its security, is to 
come first. We, the people of the United 
States of America, are not only to follow 
along with the supply train, carrying the 
munitions of war, but, when occasion 
demands, our youth are to be con- 
scripted—and do not forget the youth of 
Canada are not conscripted to fight un- 
der Britain’s flag, or, worse yet, the rag of 
the U. N.—then ordered to march to the 
front, fight, suffer, and, some of them, 
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die in order that Churchill’s country, the 
interests of that country, be advanced. 
If we bind ourselves to carry out the pro- 
gram which Churchill and Britain lay 
out for us, we will suffer the same fate 
that Stalin has in mind for us. Though 
the end may come in a different way, it 
will come just as surely. 

Let us not surrender any part of our 
sovereignty. Let us serve the United 
States of America as faithfully and as 
well as Churchill has demonstrated his 
ability to serve, as he does serve, his 
country. He has set us an example of 
true isolationism, of nationalism. If 
that is good for England, it is good for us. 

Let us follow Churchill’s example. His 
sole purpose is service to his nation, 
come what may to other nations, to other 
peoples. Let us then follow the advice 
of the gentleman from Idaho, our col- 
league, Dr. Woop—think, act first for the 
interests of our own country. 

Long before this Nation was born 
Churchill’s nation had a slogan, a proud 
boast. It boasted, and with truth, that 
the sun never set on the British flag, 
meaning, of course, that Britannia ruled 
the seas; that nowhere, as the earth 
whirled on its axis, did the sun fail to 
shed its light on lands and peoples under 
the control of the British Empire. 

That power has faded. The reasons 
we need not seek. Today the power of 
the Empire is dependent upon the will of 
Australia and Canada—upon our will- 
ingness to aid her. 

If today the United States of America 
follows the advice the Prime Minister 
gave us yesterday and, with Britain, 
“treads the same path” that Britain has 
followed, that she is today following, 
which she asks us to follow, our requiem 
may well be expressed by the sentence 
that “the morning sun never fails to 
throw the shadow of a cross marking 
the grave where lies an American soldier 
who has fought and died—not for home, 
fireside, or country, but to serve the pur- 
pose of some government other than 
his own.” 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mass- 
achusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the Recorp should show that the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] unintentionally misinterpreted the 
remarks of the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Cox]. Certainly I do not think 
there was any justification for any con- 
struction upon the remarks of my dear 
friend from Georgia [Mr. Cox] that he 
felt that the present or the future of 
America was dependent upon Great Brit- 
ain or any other nation. As I construe 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Georgia, he was talking in terms of na- 
tional interest of the United States, in 
the light of the world today. It was his 
opinion, and I concur in it, that it would 
not be for the national interest of the 
United States—and that means the best 
interests of each and every individual 
American—to have communism in con- 
trol of all Western Europe; that it would 
not be for the national interest of the 
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United States to have a Communist-con- 
trolled world outside of our own beloved 
country. If that situation ever arose I 
would never admit that a world under 
Communist domination could lick Amer- 
ica, but I would regret exceedingly if that 
should ever arise, when all the world out- 
side of the United States and Canada— 
and that would .aean the United States 
for all practical purposes—was under the 
domination and control of vicious, in- 
ternational, imperialistic communism. I 
respect the views of my friends who have 
spoken. Their motives are just as hon- 
orable as those of anyone else. 

Each and every one who has spoken 
is a good, fine American, and he has 
expressed his views as he saw them in 
the national interest of our own country; 
so my remarks are not to be construed 
even remotely as impugning the motives 
of anyone who has spoken today in dis- 
agreement with the gentleman from 
Georgia or myself, or anyone who is now 
or may in the future be in disagreement. 
But so far as I am concerned, I would 
regret exceedingly in the national in- 
terest of my own country seeing the day 
arrive when all of the world was under 
the domination of international commu- 
nism. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK, I will yield in a 
moment. 

For example, I would dread seeing the 
production capacity alone of Western 
Europe under the control of Communist 
Russia. At present we have a ratio of 
3 to 1 over the Soviet Union and its 
satellites on production, and that is a 
vital factor, of course, in modern war- 
fare. Western Europe has an advantage 
of 114 to 1 in production capacity over 
the Soviet Union and its controlled 
satellite nations. Were we to lose West- 
ern Europe, lose all its production ca- 
pacity, the combined production capacity 
of the Soviet Union, its satellites, and 
Western Europe would be practically that 
of the United States of America. In ad- 
dition to that there would be 200,000,- 
000 more people dominated by commu- 
nism together with the “know-how” that 
is available in Western Europe. But on 
the ground of production capacity alone, 
in my opinion, it would certainly be 
markedly inconsistent with the national 
interest of our country if we were to 
permit that without any effort on our 
part—Western Europe getting into the 
hands and under the control of Commu- 
nist Russia. 

I yield to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I hope 
the gentleman understands, and I am 
sure he does, that I respect the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I know that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I in no 
way intended to question either his sin- 
cerity or his patriotism. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I understand 
that; I said that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I just 
did not go along and cannot go along 
with his conclusions. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Ihave stated that 
I respect those in disagreement. But 
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the gentleman from Michigan, uninten- 
tionally, in my opinion, misconstrued 
the purpose of the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia when he stated 
that the gentleman from Georgia ad- 
vanced the argument that the present 
or future existence of the United States 
was dependent upon being connected 
with, or in coalition with, or affiliated 
with some other country. The remarks 
of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Cox] were broader than that. He was 
thinking of the national interest of the 
United States in the light of the world 
today. Suppose Italy became commu- 
nistic, suppose France becomes commu- 
nistic, suppose Western Germany be- 
comes communistic, suppose Belgium be- 
comes communistic, or the lowlands, or 
Spain; all of Western Europe with the 
domination of the plant capacity there 
by the Communists: I respect the views 
of my friends who say: “Let it happen; 
we can lick the world.” But I do not 
want that to happen if there is anything 
within my pcwer that I can do to pre- 
vent it. 





THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 2 
minutes and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, no one is 
more interested in having our country 
and Great Britain tread the same path 
in this century than I. But I do feel I 
should call attention to at least one pos- 
sible, or should I say, certain bad result 
of the overemphasis on the point which 
I believe the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain made yesterday, quite under- 
standably from his point of view. Nat- 
urally he wants to get his country tied 
as closely as possible to the United States. 
What other hope has it? But in con- 
stantly emphasizing his apparent belief 
that the English-speaking peoples, if they 
go together, can dominate the world, 
he is giving our enemies one of the most 
powerful weapons they can have in the 
areas where they are winning—which 
are among the nonwhite peoples of the 
world and those who do not belong to 
the English-speaking club. His speech 
was worth more than bullets to the Com- 
munist agitators in Asia. 

The fact is that we cannot save Eu- 
rope by efforts in Europe alone. Wecan 
preserve all the great industrial capac- 
ity that is there and the wonderful 
technical skills that those highly civi- 
lized people have, but the workshop is 
no good without adequate raw materials, 
and they are not in Western Europe— 
period. Many of them have got to come 
from the areas of the world where the 
Communists are making headway. I 
regret that the proper concern that our 
two peoples understand each other and 
work together, should be played up in a 
way and to an importance which allows 

the Communists to go to those peoples 
who outnumber us in the world more 
than two to one and say: “Just see what 
opportunities you will have with the 
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white men. They are determined to run 
the rest of the world in the same old 
white man’s way. The only ones with 
whom you can hope to secure liberation 
are the Russians and their associates.” 

The Reds can take those parts of the 
speech made by the Prime Minister on 
yesterday and make all kinds of head-: 
way throughout Asia, the Middle East, 
and Africa. 

As a concrete instance let me refer 
to his condescending remarks about the 
Republic of China, next to Japan the 
first of the seimcolonial areas in Asia 
to end the special privileges of the Euro- 
peans. He recalled his doubts that 
China could become one of the Big Four. 
Everybody in Asia knows that the gov- 
ernment and people of China almost 
single-handedly held the line for 8 years 
against the Japanese as valiantly as 
Britain did for 3% years acainst the 
Axis. The Prime Minister, I think, will 
admit that Britain could not have been 
rescued without enormous American aid. 
The same was true of China. I think it 
might as well be said here that if we 
had treated Great Britain during and 
after the war as we did China, Britain 
would not be one of the Big Four either. 

It was too bad that our guest for 
whose extraordinary gifts we have such 
unbounded admiration should hurt so 
unnecessarily people in Asia, Africa, and 
South America whom we must have on 
our side if we are to win, even in Europe. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 





LET US BE FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, inspired 
by the remarks of my distinguished col- 
league from Minnesota, may I say that I 
might still disagree some with what both 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] and he had to say. It is 
true, perhaps, as we were told yesterday 
in the speech by the distinguished Prime 
Minister of England, who always advo- 
cates everything that is best for England, 
that it might be a very wise idea in the 
consideration of giving a large tonnage 
of steel to England that some of us 
ought to also consider what is best for 
the United States at a very critical time. 
We have people in the United States who 
are going out of business because of lack 
of steel. We have schools that are ces- 
perately in need of steel for construc- 
tion. I understood the speech of the 
Prime Minister, and I have great af- 
fection for him; he still is advocating 
the best for England, but, as one Ameri- 
can, I am still going to advocate what 


I think is best, first, for the United States 


of America. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of tae 
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REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. McCormack and to include an ar- 
ticle entitled “ESA Administrator Robert 
L. Putnam Pledges Firm and Fair Con- 
trols,” which is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $210. 

Mr. McGuire (at the request of Mr. 
Hays of Ohio) and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. ENGLE. 

Mr. LYLE. 

Mr. O’Hara and to include newspaper 
articles. 

Mr. CoupertT (at the request of Mr. 
HALLEcK) in two instances and to include 
editorials. 

Mr, Harrison of Wyoming and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Woop of Idaho in three instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BAKEWELL and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Smitn of Kansas and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Goopwin in four instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CANFIELD and to include an edi- 
torial appearing in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star on inflammable sweaters. 

Mr. D’Ewart and include a quotation. 

Mr. JENSEN and include an article from 
the Shenandoah Evening Sentinel. 

Mr. PHILLIPs in two separate instances 
in the Appendix, in one to include an ar- 
ticle from the Iowa Tax Journal and in 
the other the script of a radio broadcast 
in Washington. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 4 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, January 21, 1952, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1053. A letter from the Attorney General, 
relative to the case of Jacob Alter or Jack 
Alter, file No. A-7934600 CR 35427, requesting 
that it be withdrawn from those now pend- 
ing before the Congress and returned to the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Justice; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1054. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Acting 
Commissioner of Immigration and Natural- 
ization, dated October 20, 1950, authorizing 
the temporary admission into the United 
States for shore leave purposes only, of alien 
seamen found to be excludable as persons 
within one of the classes enumerated in sec- 
tion 1 (2) of the act of October 16, 1918, as 
amended by section 22 of the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1055. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders entered in 
cases where the ninth proviso to section 3 of 
the Immigration Act of February 5, 1917 (8 
U. S. C. 136), was exercised in behalf of such 
aliens, pursuant to section 6 (b) of the act 
of October 16, 1918, as amended by section 
22 of the Internal Security Act of 1950 (Pub- 
li: Law 831, 81st Cong.); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1056. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders where the 
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ninth proviso to section 3 of the Immigra- 
tion Act of February 5, 1917 (8 U.S. C. 136), 
was exercised in behalf of such aliens, pur- 
suant to section 6 (b) of the act of October 
16, 1918, as amended by section 22 of the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 (Public Law 
831, 81st Cong.); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1057. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Act- 
ing Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, dated November 16, 1950, au- 
thorizing the temporary admission into the 
United States of displaced persons, who 
upon arrival in possession of appropriate 
immigration visas, are found to be excludable 
as persons within the classes enumerated in 
section 1 (2) of the act of October 16, 1918, 
as amended by section 22 of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1058. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Acting 
Commissioner of Immigration and Natural- 
ization, dated October 20, 1950, authorizing 
the temporary admission into the United 
States, for shore leave purposes only, of 
alien seamen found to be excludable as per- 
sons within one of the classes enumerated in 
section 1 (2) of the act of October 16, 1918, 
as amended by section 22 of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1059. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Act- 
ing Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, dated November 16, 1950, au- 
thorizing the temporary admission into the 
United States of displaced persons, who upon 
arrival in possession of appropriate immi- 
gration visas, are found to be excludable as 
persons within the classes enumerated in 
section 1 (2) of the act of October 16, 1918, 
as amended by section 22 of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1060. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Acting 
Commissioner of Immigration and Natural- 
ization, dated October 20, 1950, authorizing 
the temporary admission into the United 
States, for shore leave purposes only, of alien 
seamen found to be excludable as persons 
within one of the classes enumerated in 
section 1 (2) of the act of October 16, 1918, 
as amended by section 22 of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1061. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Acting 
Commissioner of Immigration and Natural- 
ization, dated October 20, 1950, authorizing 
the temporary admission into the United 
States, for shore leave purposes only, of alien 
seamen found to be excludable as. persons 
within one of the classes enumerated in sec- 
tion 1 (2), pursuant to section 6 (b) of the 
act of October 16, 1918, as amended by sec- 
tion 22 of the Internal Security Act of 1950; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1062. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Acting 
Commissioner of Immigration and Natural- 
ization, dated October 20, 1950, authorizing 
the temporary admission into the United 
States, for shore leave purposes only, of alien 
seamen found to be excludable as persons 
within one of the classes enumerated in sec- 
tion 1 (2), pursuant to section 6 (b) of the 
act of October 16, 1918, as amended by sec- 
tion 22 of the Internal Security Act of 1950; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1063. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders entered in 
cases where the ninth proviso to section 3 
of the Immigration Act of February 6, 1917 
(8 U. S. C. 1386), was exercised in behalf of 
such aliens, pursuant to section 6 (b) of 
the act of October 16, 1918, as amended by 
section 22 of the Internal Security Act of 
1950 (Public Law 831, 81st Cong.); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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1064. A letter from the Director, Legisla- 
tion and Liaison Department of the Air 
Force, transmitting a quarterly report of cffi- 
cers assigned and detailed as of the second 
quarter ending December 31, 1951, pursuant 
to section 201 (c) of the Air Force Organiza- 
tion Act of 1951 (Public Law 150, 82d Cong.); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1065. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the report of expenditures made 
and activities carried on under the author- 
ity of section 1008 of the United States In- 
formation and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948 (Public Law 402, 80th Cong.), for the 
period January 1 to June 30, 1950; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1066. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the report of expenditures made 
and activities carried on under the authority 
of section 1008 of the United States Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 
(Public Law 402, 80th Cong., for the period 
July 1 to December 31, 1950); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1067. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
October 29, 1951, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers, on a pre- 
liminary examination of Rice Creek, Fla., au- 
thorized by the Flood Control Act approved 
June 30, 1948; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4535. A bill for the relief of 
Nigel C. S. Salter-Mathieson; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1268). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McMULLEN: 

H.R. 6119. A bill to repeal the 10-percent 
additional charge on postal cards sold in 
quantities of 50 or more; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. REGAN: 

H.R. 6120. A bill to make provision for 
suitable accommodations for the Bureau of 
Customs and certain other Government serv- 
ices at El Paso, Tex., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 6121. A bill to provide that in pro- 
ceedings involving the registration of trade- 
marks the Commissioner of Patents shall 
admit and consider, as evidence of the pro- 
tection to which other trade-marks are en- 
titled, all concurrent registrations and usage 
of similar marks; to the Committee on *he 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SADLAK: 

H. R. 6122. A bill to repeal the 10-percent 
surcharge on postal cards; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 6123. A bill for the relief of Francesco 

Nestola; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 6124. A bill for the relief of Harry 

Singer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. KENNEDY (by request) : 
H. R. 6125. A bill for the relief of Lee You; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SAYLOR: 
H. R. 6126. A bill for the relief of Stanislaw 
Gerner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DONOVAN: 
H. J. Res. 361. Joint resolution for the relief 
of certain alien refugees; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Monpay, JANUARY 21, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 
10, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, amid all the voices 
of this vast and agitated world, save us 
from the tragedy of missing Thy call. 
In this solemn hour of the supreme test 
of America’s faith, when determined foes 
deny and defy the very conceptions and 
aspirations which to us, nurtured in 
liberty, make life precious and sacred, 
may this Nation under God have a new 
birth of freedom. Grant unto us that 
greatness of spirit which shall match 
the stupendous patterns of this crea- 
tive day. May we never hesitate when 
the choice is between honor and selfish 
calculation. Beyond the strategy of the 
global struggle may we see the depth 
and scope of this historic drama of the 
centuries, and may that vision turn its 
blood and sweat and tears into glory. 
We ask it in the ever-blessed Name. 
Amen. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


RUSSELL B. Lone, a Senator from the 
State of Louisiana, and Pat McCarran, 
a Senator from the State of Nevada, ap- 
peared in their seats today. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFarianp, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, January 17, 1952, was dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. SEATON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Sen- 
ate on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day of this week. The Missouri Basin 
States governors are to be in session on 
those dates at Hastings, Nebr., and it is 
my intention to participate in their pro- 
gram. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, leave of the Senate is granted. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. Morse was excused from 
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attendance on the sessions of the Senate 
on Tuesday and Wednesday of this 
week. 

On request of Mr. HENDRICKSON, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. HICKENLOOPER 
was excused from attendance on the ses- 
sions of the Senate this week. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. SPARKMAN was excused from 
attendance on the session of the Senate 
tomorrow. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. HENNINGS, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
the District of Columbia was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
this afternoon. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to present petitions and edito- 
rials, introduce bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and submit routine matters for the 
Recorp without debate and without 
speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. . 


THE BUDGET, 1953—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 285) 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a message from 
the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting the budget for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953. The message is 
now being read in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It contains some 81 pages of 
fine print. If there be no objection, the 
reading of the message will be dispensed 
with, and the message, together with the 
budget, will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. The Chair 
hears no objection. 

(For message from the President, see 
pp. 330-353 of House proceedings of 
today’s REcorD.) 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION OF 
NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has received from the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bripces], the minority 
leader, a communication which the 
Chair asks the clerk to read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
January 18, 1952, 
The Honorable ALBEN W. BaRKLEY, 
Vice President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: Confirming 
our conversation of January 17, I hereby sub- 
mit my resignation as a member of the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures. 

I recommend that Senator Homer Fer- 
GUSON, of Michigan, the second ranking Re- 
publican on the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, be appointed to fill the vacancy 
created by my resignation. 

Sincerely yours, 
StryYLes BrivGEs. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
authority of law, authorizing the Chair 
to make appointments, the Chair ap- 
points the Senator from Michigan [Mr, 
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FERGUSON] in place of the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. BrincEs], 

There is a majority vacancy to which 
the Chair’s attention has been called and 
to which the Chair will make an ap- 
pointment. However, the Chair will not 
do so at this time. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF SELECTIVE SERVICE 

A letter from the Director, Selective Service 
System, Washington, D. C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, his first report on operations 
under the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1951 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

REPORT OF RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES 

A letter from the executive director, Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United States, 
Washington, D. C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the association for the period 
ended May 31, 1951 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


A petition and memorials were laid be- 
fore the Senate and referred as indi- 
cated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Public Affairs 
Committee of the Brooklyn Society for Ethi- 
cal Culture, Brooklyn, N. Y., relating to the 
filling, by competitive civil service examina- 
tions, of all Government positions, other 
than elective or policy forming in nature; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

The memorials of Marian D. Hartley, of 
Fort Hunters, N. Y., and Z. J. Weir, of San 
Francisco, Calif., remonstrating against the 
appointment of an Ambassador to the Vati- 
can; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The memorial of E. Engeart, of Kansas 
City, Mo., remonstrating against universal 
military training; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


ae 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—RESOLUTION OF 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF ONEIDA 
MADISON ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
INC., BOUCKVILLE, N. Y. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
board of directors of the Oneida Madison 
Electric Cooperative, Inc., located at 
Bouckville, N. Y. 

The resolution endorses the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project for the benefit of farmers 
and rural people served by REA co-ops in 
New York State. 

I submit a copy of that resolution as it 
was transmitted to me by Robert I. Ka- 
bat, manager of the Oneida Madison 
Electric Cooperative, Inc. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ONEIDA MADISON ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE, INC., 
Bouckville, N. Y., January 14, 1952. 

Whereas it is the duty of the board of 

directors of the Oneida Madison Electric Co- 
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operative to insure a sufficient supply of 
wholesale power at the lowest possible rates: 

Be it and it is hereby resolved as follows: 

We strongly urge the development of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project and 
the transmission of the resultant hydro 
power to the load centers of the cooperatives 
so that the farmers and rural people served 
by these cooperatives can receive this power 
on an equal basis at an equitable cost. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

H. R. 3540. A bill to provide for boundary 
adjustments of the Badlands National Monu- 
ment, in the State of South Dakota, and 
for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1064). 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

S. Res. 243. Resolution extending the au- 
thority under S. Res. 215 of the Eighty-first 
Congress, of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare to employ additional per- 
sonnel; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1065); and, under the rule, the resolution 
was referred to the Committee on, Rules and 
Administration; and 

S. Res. 244. Resolution authorizing the 
employment of additional temporary per- 
sonnel and increasing the limit of expendi- 
tures by the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare; with an amendment (Rept. No, 
1066); and, under the rule, the resolution 
was referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary (without amendment): 

S.1361. A bill for the relief of Gregorio 
Brilovich (Rept. No. 1069); 

S. 1426. A bill for the relief of Yoshiyuki 
Mayeshiro (Rept. No. 1070); 

S. 1428. A bill for the relief of John Tzana- 
varis (Rept. No. 1071); 

S. 1781. A bill for the relief of Titus Radu- 
lesco-Pogoneano (Rept. No. 1072); 

S. 1782. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Despina 
Hodos (Rept. No. 1073); 

8.1811. A bill to suspend the running of 
the statutes of limitations applicable to of- 
fenses involving performance of official du- 
ties by Government officers and employees 
during periods of Government service of the 
officer or employee concerned (Rept. No. 
1074); 

8.1998. A bill for the relief of J. Hibbs 
Buckman and A. Raymond Raff, Jr., execu- 
tors of the estate of A. Raymond Raff, de- 
ceased (Rept. No. 1075); 

S. 2004. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. David H. Perkins (Rept. No. 1076); 

S. 2157. A bill to authorize payment of 
certain claims for damage to private prop- 
erty arising from activities of the Army 
(Rept. No. 1077); 

H. R. 870. A bill for the relief of Anton 
Bernhard Blikstad (Rept. No. 1078); 

H.R. 961. A bill for the relief of Zbigniew 
Jan Dunikowski, Karolina Dunikowski, 
Wanda Octavia Dunikowski, and Janina 
Grospera Dunikowski (Rept. No. 1079); 

H.R.1131. A bill for the relief of Edward 
C. Brunett (Rept. No. 1080); 

H.R. 1964. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Central Division of the Southern District 
of California to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claim of Bernard R, 
Novak (Rept. No. 1081); 

H. R. 2072. A bill for the relief of Jeremiah 
Coleman (Rept. No. 1082); 

H.R. 2505. A bill for the relief of Carl 
Weitlanner (Rept. No. 1083); 

H.R. 2589. A bill for the relief of Sor Ma- 
tilde Sotelo Fernandez, Sor Virtudes Garcia 
Garcia, and Sor Amalia Gonzalez Gonsalez 
(Rept, No. 1084); 
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H.R. 2662. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Thelma A. Nolen (Rept No. 1085); 

H.R. 3006. A bill for the relief of the An- 
tonio Carrao Corp. (Rept. No. 1086); 

H.R.3137. A bill for the relief of O. L. 
Osteen (Rept. No. 1087); 

H.R. 3946. A bill for the relief of Master 
Sgt. Orval Bennett (Rept. No. 1088); 

H.R. 4228. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Lorene M. Williams (Rept. No. 1089); 

H. R. 4318. A bill for the relief of Allen W. 
Spangler (Rept. No. 1090); 

H. R. 4671. A bill for the relief of Mark 
Paul Crowley (Rept. No. 1091); and 

H. R. 4876. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Fratalia (Rept. No. 1092). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 858. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Pauline 
J. Gourdeaux (Rept. No. 1093); 

S. 1226. A bill for the relief of Emelie 
Simha (Rept. No. 1094); 

S. 1458. A bill for the relief of Joe W. 
Wimbeérly (Rept. No. 1095); 

S. 1749. A bill for the relief of Gordon E, 
Smith (Rept. No. 1096); 

*§.2100. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Joseph Vetter (Rept. No. 1097); 

H.R. 1469. A bill for the relief of Rosario 
Garcia Jimeno (Rept. No. 1098); and 

H.R. 2858. A bill for the relief of William 
C. Reed (Rept. No. 1099). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 2005. A bill for the relief of Harriet F. 
Bradshaw (Rept. No. 1100); 

H.R. 2212. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York to determine 
the claims of William P. Novatny, Sr., 
and others (Rept. No. 1101); and 

H.R. 4953. A bill for the relief of Gladys 
J. McCarthy (Rept. No. 1102). 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR INVESTIGATION 
OF CERTAIN TRANSPORTATION PROB- 
LEMS BY COMM:TTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. Pres- 
ident, from the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, I report an orig- 
inal resolution extending the time for in- 
vestigation by that committee of certain 
transportation problems. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and, under the rule, 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

The resolution (S. Res, 258) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the time within which the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce may complete the investigation au- 
thorized by Senate Resolution 50, Eighty-first 
Congress, agreed to April 11, 1949, as con- 
tinued by Senate Resolution 308, Eighty- 
first Congress, agreed to July 27, 1950, Senate 
Resolution 55, Eighty-second Congress, 
agreed to February 19, 1951, and Senate Reso- 
lution 154, Eighty-second Congress, agreed 
to June 29, 1951, hereby is extended to Jan- 
uary 31, 1953. 


ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES BY COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I report an original resolution, author- 
izing additional expenditures by the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reso- 
lution will be received, and, under the 
rule, referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, 
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The resolution (S. Res. 260) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Judiciary hereby is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
during the Eighty-second Congress, $10,000 
in addition to the amount, and for the 
same purposes, specified in section 134 (a) 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act ap- 
proved August 2, 1946. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL AND INCREASE 
IN LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES BY COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUICIARY 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I report an original resolution author- 
izing the Committee on the Judiciary to 
employ additional personnel and increas- 
ing the limit of expenditures, and I 
submit a report (No. 1103) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and, under the rule, 
the resolution will be referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 261) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making inves- 
tigations as authorized by subsection (k) 
of rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, or by section 134 (a) of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized during the period beginning on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1952, and ending on January 31, 
1953, to make such expenditures, and to 
employ upon a temporary basis such inves- 
tigators, and such technical, clerical, and 
other assistants, as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution, which shall not ex- 
ceed $97,000, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


REPORT OF SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
SMALL BUSINESS (S. REPT. NO. 1068) 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
from the Select Committee on Small 
Business, I submit the annual report 
of that committee for the year 1951, 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed, with illustrations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and, without objection, 
printed as requested by-the Senator 
from Alabama. 


INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN ACTIVITIES 
OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
AND ALLEGED DEALINGS IN GAS AND 
Ol, INTERESTS BY EMPLOYEES OF 
FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, I report an original resolution 
providing for the making of a complete 
study and investigation of all Commodity 
Credit Corporation activities relating to 
storage and processing, including partic- 
ularly, but not to the exclusion of 
others, the matters described in a 
Preliminary Report of Investigation, 
Alleged Irregularities in Connection 
with Warehousing Facilities, Grain 
Branch, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, Department of Agriculture, 
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Dallas, Tex., recently issued by the 
General Accounting Office, as well as the 
storage of commodities by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation at Camp 
Crowder, Mo., and also all alleged deal- 
ings in oil and gas interests by employees 
of the Farm Credit Administration, and 
I submit a report (No. 1067) thereon. 

I have attached to the resolution a 
budget wherein it is shown how the $50,- 
000 asked for in the resolution will be 
spent. I ask that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and, under the rule, the 
resolution will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 256) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and 
directed to make a full and complete study 
and investigation of— 

(1) all Commodity Credit Corporation ac- 
tivities relating to storage and processing, in- 
cluding particularly, but not to the exclusion 
of others, (a) the matters described in Pre- 
liminary Report of Investigation, Alleged 
Irregularities in Connection with Warehous- 
ing Facilities, Grain Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, Department of 
Agriculture, Dallas, Tex., and (b) the storage 
of commodities by Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration at Camp Crowder, Mo.; and 

(2) all alleged @ealings in oil and gas 
interests by employees of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

The committee shall report its findings 
together with its recommendations for such 
legislation as it may deem advisable to the 
Senate not later than June 30, 1952. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to employ 
upon a temporary basis such legal, technical, 
clerical, and other assistants as it deems ad- 
visable. The expenses of the Committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$50,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE TO PAR- 
TICIPATE IN DISCUSSION WITH REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF CONSULTATIVE AS- 
SEMBLY OF COUNCIL OF EUROPE (S. 
DOC. NO. 90) 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, from the 
Joint Congressional Committee To Par- 
ticipate in Discussion With Represent- 
atives of Consultative Assembly of Coun- 
cil of Europe, created pursuant to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 36, I submit a re- 
port, and I ask unanimous consent that 
I be permitted to make a short statement 
in connection with the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and, without objection, 
the Senator from Rhode Island may 
proceed. 

Mr.GREEN. Mr. President, our group 
was made up of seven Senators appointed 
by the Vice President, and seven Rep- 
resentatives appointed by the Speaker of 
the House. We went to Strasbourg, 
France, last fall, to participate in 5 days 
of public discussions with parliamentari- 
ans of 14 European countries appointed 
by the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe, I had the honor to 
serve as chairman of the Senate delega- 
tion and Mr. Evcene Cox. of Georgia, 
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served as chairman of the House dele- 
gation. The subject we discussed was 
the Union of Europe: Its Progress, Prob- 
lems, Prospects, and Place in the West- 
ern World. 

Our meeting was most successful. We 
were able to obtain much first-hand in- 
formation from members of the parlia- 
ments of 11 countries, who represented 
many different national parties. We 
were able to give these European parlia- 
mentarians a good sampling of repre- 
sentative opinion in the United States, 
since our delegation consisted of 7 Demo- 
crats, 6 Republicans, and 1 Independent. 

The report I now file is unanimous. It 
has much valuable information on the 
progress being made in Europe toward 
closer economic and political integration. 
It contains some conclusions which 
should be most helpful to the Congress 
as it considers foreign-aid legislation this 
year. I believe the report deserves the 
careful attention of the Senate. — 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed as a Senate document the report 
of the joint congressional committee cre- 
ated pursuant to Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 36. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Rhode Island? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


EAST-WEST TRADE IN EUROPE—REPORT 
OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON EXPORT CON- 
TROLS AND POLICIES OF COMMITTEE 
ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp a report of the Subcommittee 
on Export Controls and Policies of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, relating to the complex prob- 
lems of east-west trade in Europe. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REPoRT TO UNITED STATES SENATE BY SENATOR 
O’ConorR, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON Ex- 
PORT CONTROLS AND POLICIES, JANUARY 21, 
1952 


For about a year the Senate Subcommittee 
on Export Controls and Policies has been 
studying the many complex problems of 
east-west trade in Europe, that is, trade be- 
tween the free nations of the West and the 
nations which comprise the Soviet orbit. 
From time to time the subcommittee has 
found reason to protest certain trade activi- 
ties dangerous to the security of the Western 
World. 

Today, as much as I would like to, I can- 
not report that all of the problems of east- 
west trade have been solved, but it is grati- 
fying to report that considerable progress 
has been made in this field. It is gratifying 
also to be able to tell you that further prog- 
ress is even now in sight. 

Last spring our subcommittee sent a staff 
representative to learn at first hand the 
truth or falsity of allegations which had 
come to us that Western Germany, an area 
under Allied control, was a major channel 
for war goods going from the West to Russia 
and her satellites. As I reported at that 
time, we found that the allegations were on 
the whole, true and the situation was then 
most alarming. We brought the particulars 
of that trade to the attention of the several 
executive departments of our government 
directly concerned. From time to time we 
have received reports of correction steps 
taken in the intervening months. 
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In order that we might be able to give the 
Senate a true report of the current situation 
in that area, we have just completed another 
on-the-spot investigation by a member of 
the staff of the subcommittee. For this im- 
portant assignment the subcommittee se- 
lected an exceptionally well-qualified coun- 
sel, James J. Kelly, Jr., whose zeal and experi- 
ence assured us of a thorough-going survey. 
He checked not only Western Germany but 
also visited other European countries in order 
to obtain as complete a picture as possible. 
I am grateful to report that in Western 
Germany considerable progress has been 
made in correcting those practices and situ- 
ations to which our subcommittee objected. 

For example, following our report, the 
Western German licensing system has been 
revamped with the help of American experts 
in that field. Some steps yet remain to be 
taken, but these are relatively minor in na- 
ture and are already in process. The licens- 
ing system, which only a few months ago 
was in the hands of the commercial banks, is 
now wholly within the purview of the West- 
ern German government, with the exception 
of several items of no strategic significance. 

I do not mean to say that the present 
situation is perfect. Nor would that be 
argued even by those directly concerned with 
the operation of the present system. But 
real progress has been made, progress which 
is noteworthy, considering the short space 
of time in which it has been accomplished. 

The activities of the Western German 


‘licensing system are conducted in close co- 


operation with the staff of the United States 
High Commissioner for Germany and the 
staff of the tripartite Allied High Commis- 
sion. There appears to be real enthusiasm 
and interest on the part of the persons, 
Allied and German, who are now conducting, 
supervising, and overseeing the licensing of 
exports from Western Germany. 

At this point I might mention that several 
months hence, when the so-called contrac- 
tual agreement between the Allies and Ger- 
many is signed, it is proposed that all con- 
trol of exports from Western Germany be 
turned over to the Western German Govern- 
ment. Allied officials are striving earnestly 
to prepare the German officials for that re- 
sponsibility. - 

Border controls, which some months ago 
we found to be lax, have also improved con- 
siderably and steps are now in process to 
improve them further. Much of the credit 
for these improvements belongs to the United 
States High Commission staff, to other re- 
sponsible Allied officials, and to the German 
Officials directly concerned. 

Much of the picture I have thus far pre- 
sented to you has been quite favorable. But 
the rest of the total east-west trade picture 
still has some notable dark spots, the prin- 
cipal of which is transit trade, both overland 
and through the free ports of certain West- 
ern nations. 

As is generally known, free ports are 
limited areas into which goods can come 
for unloading and rerouting without be- 
coming subject to the taxes and customs 
charges of the country in which the free 
port is located. Free ports have long been 
used to facilitate trade but lately they have 
come to be used as channels for improper 
shipments of war goods to the East. 

In our report some months ago we dis- 
cussed the flow of critical materials through 
the free port of Hamburg which then offered 
an open door to the East. That situation 
has now been corrected and controls have 
been instituted to prevent the use of that 
port as a point of transshipment of strategic 
goods beyond the iron curtain. The result 
has been that transit shipments through 
Hamburg have decreased to a very low 
point, but it appears that much of that rate 
is now going through other free ports at 
which no such controls have as yet been in- 
stituted. 
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Officials of nations having cognizance 
over these other free ports have shown a de- 
cided reluctance to take steps to correct the 
situation. They have asserted, both to our 
subcommittee investigator and to United 
States officials in Europe, that very few ship- 
ments of strategic materials are going 
through those free ports in transit to the 
East and' that any efforts to control such 
traffic would involve enormous administra- 
tive difficulties and expense. However, so 
far as we can learn, except for Western 
Germany, no country in Western Europe 
has made any real and effective effort to 
determine the actual volume of that traffic. 
We feel that there is good reason to believe 
that it is substantial. 

Moreover, the objection of administrative 
difficulty and expense seems to have little 
foundation in fact. Whenever there is a 
change of destination of goods in a free port, 
the free port Officials participate in the 
change of documentation. It would, there- 
fore, appear to be quite simple to bring con- 
trols into action when there is a change of 
destination of any goods from a western 
destination to one beyond the iron curtain. 
In such a case it would seem necessary only 
to determine whether the goods were of a 
strategic or critical nature and, if so, require 
that they be subject to appropriate licensing 
to insure that they not be permitted to go to 
an improper destination. 

What appears to be the true objection, 
though, has occasionally been revealed in con. 
ferences and interviews. It is quite simple. 
Each free port is fearful that any restric- 
tions imposed by it alone will divert profit- 
able traffic to other areas and that, if there 
is joint action by all western nations, some 
will profit at the expense of others through 
la). administration of controls. This re- 
mains an area in which much progress can 
be made, I believe, and such progress would 
greatly benefit all western nations. 

Some transit shipments are diverted while 
proceeding overland and it would seem that 
control of such diversion would offer no 
greater difficulties than I have mentioned 
with respect to the free ports, although the 
method of control would have to be some- 
what different. 

There seems to be a disposition on the part 
of certain western nations to continue only 
the minimum export controls, probably be- 
cause of economic and political pressures, 
abetted by the widespread feeling in some of 
those countries that these controls have put 
restrictions on their economies without con- 
comitant benefits. That, however, I am glad 
to report, is not the true situation. 

Information has been received by our sub- 
committee from widely varied sources that 
Russia and her satellites are now feeling 
deeply the effects of these western export 
controls. 

It has been said, and with good founda- 
tion, that recent Russian propaganda urging 
increases in east-west trade is founded not 
so much on Russia’s desire for peaceful trade 
with the west nor even on her desire to ap- 
pear as a benefactor in the eyes of certain 
western individuals with Communist lean- 
ings, but is based, rather, on her present 
real need for critical and strategic goods 
which she is now unable to get in the neces- 
sary quantities. 

For example, various industries in Russia 
and the satellite states have been hampered 
or even shut down by the lack of ball bear- 
ings. Attempts have been made to produce 
substitute ball bearings but these have pul- 
verized in a brief period of use. Also, out- 
side the city of Prague, Czechoslovakia, there 
is a field in which some five hundred farm 
tractors are stored, according to reliable re- 
ports submitted to our subcommittee. These 
tractors are idle because of the lack of re- 
placement parts. Steps to cannibalize these 
tractors (that is, taking parts from one 
tractor to put into another to put it in work- 
ing order) have yielded only one operating 
tractor for each five cannibalizcd and this 
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situation is pyramiding. The situation has 
become so grave, in fact, that there are 
reports of machinery in new or good condi- 
tion being scrapped just to salvage some of 
the-critical metals for use in war production 
machinery. 

True, for several reasons the Soviet area 
did not feel fully the effects of western export 
controls immediately. The Reds did not 
then need replacement parts for they had 
certain reserves of both materials and parts. 
Also, they were for some time able to get 
substantial quantities of these items through 
loopholes in the controls. As time has gone 
on, however, and as we have found and 
closed these loopholes, the Soviets have felt 
these controls more and more and it should 
be heartening to all the western nations to 
know that the sacrifices brought about by 
these controls have not been in vain, but 
rather have been most fruitful. 

My statement to you today has been only 
a brief and general view of the current east- 
west trade picture in Western Europe. A 
more complete report is in the process of 
preparation and will be presented to the 
Senate just as soon as it is completed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PERSON- 
NEL AND FUNDS 


Pursuant to Senate Resolution 123, 
Eightieth Congress, first session, the fol- 
lowing reports were received by the Sec- 
retary of the Senate: 

JANUARY 14, 1952. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Name and profession 


J. G. Sourwine, professional staff 
$11, 646. 00/$5, 822. 96 

— - Green, professional staff 
11, 646. 00) 5, 822. 96 


11, 646. 00) 5, 822, 96 
10, 234, 35) 5, 117, 12 


9, 073.03] 4, 511. 24 


9, 073. 03} 3, 780. 37 
11, 646, 00) 5, 822. 96 


11, 646. 00} 5, 822. 96 
6, 481. 67 3, 240. 79 


6, 481. 67| 3, 240.79 
3, 240. 79 
3, 240. 79 
3, 240. 79 


J. ‘Carlisle Ruddy, professional staff 
member 

L. Clair Nelson, professional staff 
member 

Thomas B. Collins, professional 


James Thomson, professional staff 
member 

Joseph A. Davis, chief clerk 

Wayne H. Smithey, assistant chief 


Mildred E. Canon, clerical assistant 
Barbara D. Fennell, clerical assist- 


t 
Miriam 0. Fox, clerical assistant... 
Mary Rogers, clerical assistant 
H. Joan Sheaff, clerical assistant___- 
Mary Alice Turner, clerical assist- 
ant , 481. 3, 240. 76 
Orrin E, Creesy, clerical assistant..| 6, 481. 67) 3, 240. 79 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure 
Amount expended 


Balance unexpended 


Pat McCaRRAN, 
Chairman, 


JANUARY 15, 1952. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
INTERNAL SECURITY SUBCOMMITTEE (UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF S. RES. 7, AGREED TO JANUARY 
29, 1951, AND S. RES. 198, AGREED TO SEPTEM- 
BER 27, 1951) 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 
The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
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gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Name and profession 


Baker, Dorothy C., stenographer_..| $5, 812. 53|$2, 708. 37 
Carter, MitchelM., nee 8, 824. 17) 4, 145. 40 
Connors, Donald D., Jr., investi- 

9, 570. 74) 4,513. 68 


Duffy, Edward R., investigator__ 8, 907. 12) 4, 186. 88 


Fisler, Jean M. , typist from July 24 
to Aug. 6 131, 18 
Franks, 


Aug. 13 \ 1, 091. 
— Stephen G., stenographer a 
5, 812. 53) 2, 289. 76 


from “Aug. Deh cihan siirecindn iabctcehia 
King, Winton H., investigator 7, 246. 41) 3, 403. 60 
--| 5,334. 57) 2, 505. 60 


Lawrence, Aileen, stenographer__ 
— Theodore H., clerk from 

1, 373. 55 
5, 556. 32 


‘ian Wwilliaza 
1, 459. 41 


5, 556. 32 


er 2, 505. 60 
Siteete Robert, special counsel 
Somes, Naomi W., clerk __.- 
Walker, Marion L.,stenograph 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure: 
July 1, 1951, balance S. Res. 7...-........ $5: 
8. Res. 198. 


Pat McCaRRAN, 
Chairman, 


—_— 


JANUARY 15, 1952. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALI<- 
ZATION (MAKING INVESTIGATIONS UNDER 8. 
RES. 6, AGREED TO JANUARY 29, 1951) 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Rate of 
gross 
annual 
salary 


Total 
salary 
received 


Name and profession 


$11, 646. 00}$5, 556. 32 
9, 404. 83) 4, 435. 70 
5, 525. 75) 2, 595. 38 


5, 023. al 209. 30 
9, 736. 64) 4, 511. 77 


Arens, Richard, staff director. 

Blair, Drury H., staff member-_--- 
Davis, sig fh A., stenographer-_- 
Earl, Owen staff member to 


Eastland, Oliver, attorney 

Haaser, Stephen’ G., stenographer 
to Aug. 1, 1951 

Johnson, Ethel L., staff member ___ 

McCloskey, Mary J., stenographer. 

McDevitt, Mary J., stenographer 
from Oct. 17 

Massey, Guy M., staff member ___- 

Mechling, Margaret M., stenos 
raph | 2,595. 38 

Mesmer, F: ff member__ , 435. 70 

Micheo, Mary € SS 5 

Miller, John ) staff member from 


5,023.41} 418. 61 
8, 824. 17| 4, 145. 40 
5, 525. 75| 2. 595. 38 


4, 856. 61 981. 11 
9, 404. 83) 4, 435. 70 


Schroeder, Frank W., investigator__ 
Webster, William, stenographer-__- 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure: Balance under S. Res. 
6 as of July 1, 1951 

Amount expended. 


Balance unexpended 


Pat McCARRAN, 
Chairman, 
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JaANuARY 14, 1952. 
Report OF COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


SUBCOMMITTEE INVESTIGATING CRIME AND LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittee for the period from October 2, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Name and profession salary 


salary received 


Bauman, Arnold, chief counsel....- $11, 646. 00) $2, 879. 14 
Coutsonikas, Melba, clerical as- 


Frost, Mandeville C., investigator. 
Mack, Joyce W., administrative 
assistant 
Mosher, Frank O., 
Robey, 
Rosenberg, Samuel E., 


444. 53 
711. 46 


701. 94 


7, 533, 19) 
4, 283. 04 
inv estigator. ---| 7,533.19) 1, 443. 84 
Margaret i. . stenographer..| 3,805.08) 591.89 
chief ac- 
_| 10, 068. 45] 1, 398. 38 
Rowe, Gail, stenographer 443. 92 
Solomon, Harold W., associate 
counsel 7 . 1, 109. 04 
Stanton, Luella M., stenographer-- 3, 808. 08 708. 16 
York, Murray B., investigator 7, 533. " 1, 443. 84 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure 
Amount expended 


25, 000. 00 


Balance unexpended 


MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Chairman, 


se 


JaNvuary 15, 1952. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
funds availabie to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Name and profession 


Francis 0. Wilcox, chief of staff ____|$11, 646. 00/$5, 822. 96 
Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, staff associ- 

00) 5, 822. 96 
11, 646. 00) 5, 822. 96 
10, 815. 20) 5, 407. 46 
10, 815. 02| 5, 407. 46 


5, 908. 12) 2, 834. 52 
5, 716. 93) 2, 579. 61 
5, 525. 2, 442. 21 
5, 047. 2, 324. 68 


1, 496. 00 


Carl M. Marcy, staff associate. 
C. C. O’Day, clerk 

Pat M. Holt, associate clerk _- 
Emmett M. O’ i 


‘ ar 

Mary Proctor, assistant clerk 
Nancy Hanschman, assistant clerk - 
William L. Martin, Jr., assistant 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure, 82d Cong 
Amount expended 


Balance unexpended 15, 471. 70 


Tom CONNALLY, 
Chairman, 


JANUARY 15, 1952. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN 
THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursue 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
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1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Rate of Total 


salary 
received 


Name and profession 
salary 


00) $5, 822. 96 


Walter L. Reynolds, chief clerk 


$11, 646. 
Ann M. Grickis, assistant chief 


6, 864. 04) 3, 432.00 
5, 047. " 2, 523. 84 


& 047.77) 2, 523. 84 
4, 761. 00) 2, 372. 52 


4, 952. 20) 2, 476. 06 
Glenn K. Shriver, profe 


| 
member 10, 732. “a 5, 365. 98 
Miles Scull, Jr., professi ¢ | 
member 10, 815.02) 5, 407. 46 
Herman C. Leoffler, professional | 

11, 646.00) 5, 822. 96 


staff member 
10, 400. 26) 5, 200. 08 


Emily Z. Tennyson (1 
assistant 

Blanche Holder Broz (Mrs.), cleri- 
cal assistant 

Ray Barnett, clerical sti 

Katharine M. Ellis (Mrs.), clerical 
assistant 


Eli E. Nobleman, professional staff 
member. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure, 82d Congress........... 
Amount expended 


$10, 000. 00 
2, 603. 64 


Balance unexpended 7, 396. 36 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, 


JaNuary 15, 1952. 
SENATE INVESTIGATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS (S. RES. 156) 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Rate of 
gross 
annual 
salary 


Total 
salary 


Name and profession sala 
received 


assistant 
$9, 321. 88) $4, 660. 88 
4, 474. 23| 2, 237. 08 


Adlerman, Jerome &., 
counsel 

Anderson, Edith H., assistant clerk_ 

Bellino, Carmine S., accountant-in- 
vestigator to July 21 

Flanagan, Francis D., chief counsel. 

Hatcher, Howell J., chief assistant 


10, 846.00! 632. 68 
11, 646. 00} 5, 822. 96 


11, 644. 54) 5, 822. 22 
3, 546.08) 226. 55 


Kenny, Lucille O., assistant clerk, 
to July 23 
Leece, William A., assist 


McE lroy, Robert J., investigator _ . 
Montier, ‘Gls adys E., assistant clerk 
Mye rs, Martha Rose, assistant 


Price, Ruth S., assistant clerk from 
July 16 to Nov. 23 4,091. 85) 1, 402.09 
Sheridan, James F., investigator...| 7,342.00) 3, 670. 98 
Themes, James H., assistant coun- 
6, 290. 49) 

5, 047. 77) 


132, a 2, 117.03 


8, 005. 36) 4, 002. 
5, 621. 34) 2, 810. 63 
5, 047.77) 2, 523. 


4,091. 85) 1, 982. 16 


3, 145, 22 
Vouna, Ruth M., chief clerk._____- 2, 523. 84 
Bellino, Carmine S., accountant-in 


vestigator from July 24 
1 Per diem, 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditure 
Amount expended 


$66, 089. 97 
48, 118. 49 


17, 971. 48 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, 
CLYDE R. Hoey, 
Subcommittee Chairman, 


Balance unexpended 


JaNuary 15, 1952. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN 
THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION (S. RES. 54) 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 
The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 


January 21 


gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Total 
salary 
received 


Rate of 

- ee gross 
Name and profession annual 
salary 


Dr. George B. Galloway, con- 
sultant (Library of Congress 
reimbursed for salary, July 1 to 
eS | aes - 846. on, 807. 56 


Total funds authorized or appropriated for 
subcommittee expenditure under S. Res. 
54, 82d Cong eee 
Total amount expended to date 7, 831. 79 


Balance unexpended 11, 168. 21 


JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, 

HERBERT R. O’CONoR, 

Subcommittee Chairman, 


_ 


JaNuarY 16, 1952, 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RULES AND 
ADMINISTRATION 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Rate of 
gross 
annual 
salary 


Total 
salary 
received 


Name and profession 


Darrell St. Claire, chief clerk 

Russell C, King assistant clerk and 
counsel 

James L. Harrison, professional 
clerk (to Sept. 30) 

B. Floye Gavin, clerk (research) _. 

Catherine L. Guyon, clerk (re- 


$11, 646. 00) $5, 822. 96 


4, 276. 39 


10, 846. 00) 2,711. 49 
6, 003. 71) 3, 001. 80 


6, 003. 71! 3,001. 80 
4, 665. al 2, 332. 69 
4, 665. 4 _ 


Ruth P. Noon, clerk (secretary) _... 
Helen M. Smith, clerk (secretary) -. 
Philip R. Monahan, professional 

staff member (from Oct. 19)__.._- 1, 693. 89 
John P. Moore, professional staff 

member (from Aug. 1) 11, 646.00) 4, 852. 47 
James E. Lynch, professional staff | 

member (from Sept. 1) 9, 321. 88) 3, 107. 27 
Jack M. Poorbaugh, professional 

staff member (from Sept. 1 to 


9, 819. 59 


8, 552. 84) 1, 330. 42 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure (82d Cong.)...........- $1 
Amount expended: 
ee Re ee 
a 


0, 000. 00 
141, 67 
617. 73 


Balance unexpended 


CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, 


JaNvuary 15, 1952. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RULES AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to January 31, 1952, together with the 
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funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 














Total 
Name and profession gross | salary 
annual received 
Buckley, Daniel G., Investigator, 
Ue ot YY eee ores $6, 672.85) $957.10 
Fitzpatrick, James M., assistant 
counsel, Oct. 19 to Dee. 8.....-.-- 8, 279. 10) 1, 124. 78 
Grace E. Johnson, clerk....... --| 7,526. 46) 3, 763. 23 
John Lederle, consultant___.- --| 10,846.00) = 120. 51 
Israe] Margolis, investigator... ...-. 6, 672, 85} 2, 224. 26 
Robert L. Shortley, investigator, 
Oct. 16 to Dec. 8....-------------] 8, 279. 10) 1, 187. 50 
Mary K,. Yanick, stenographer-...- 4, 187. 45} 1, 015. 13 





Funds authorized or appropriated for com. 
| eee $18, 120. 81 
Amount expended... ............-ccccceenee 17, 000. 61 


Balance unexpended............----.-. 1, 120. 20 


Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 


G. W. GILLETTE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, 


_—— 


JANUARY 15, 1952. 
REPORT OF SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
SMALL BUSINESS 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 





Rate of Total 

Name and profession Bross, | salary 
annual received 
salary 





--| $4, 474, 23/$2, 237. 08 





Blair, Saidee F., clerical assistant 













Byrne, Elizabeth A., clerica 

ant_. 5, 621. 34) 2,810. 62 
Hende 

sional s 11, 646. 00) 5, 822. 96 
Laskey, Sara Betty, cleric 

ant.... 4, 478. 64| 2, 189. 28 
Long, Gi 

member (Nov, 2 to 3)_........-- 7,914.11] 637.52 
Noone, Chas. M., professional staff 

member, from Nov. 1_...-------- 10, 068. 45| 1, 678. 06 
Novak, Gertrude C., clerical assist- 

ant (July 1 to Nov. 30)..........- 4, 378. 64) 1,824. 40 
©’Connor, Blake, professional staff 

member (July 1 to Nov. 1, Dee. 1 

MONE s ance eens. eee 10, 897. 97| 4, 292. 24 


Ruppert, Minna L., chief clerk..... 9, 653. 69) 4, 826. 78 
Shaver, Charles E., professional | 
staff member (July 1 to Oct. 15)_.| 10, 846, am 3, 881. 96 


Stults, Walter B., professional staff 





SI canctdinitiaadcnusemigh ---| 9,819. 59) 4, 909. 74 
Thomas, Ruth N., assistant chief 
clerk (July 1 to Nov. 2, Dee. 1-31).| 6, 768. 45) 2, 614. 03 
Tucker, Margaret W., clerical as- 
sistant (Nov. 2 to Dec. 31).......| 4,187.45) 686. 27 
cocssesneniitsniiseiiiiaitjetaeniiaasnaniageiitaaeiaaiinatict 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure. ..............--.-.-.-- $10, 000. 00 
Amount expended... conscodccnsavesncoszes 9, 938. 11 
Balance unexpended...........----.--. 61. 89 
JoHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman. 


JANUARY 15, 1952. 
REFORT OF COMMITTEE ON SENATE SELECT CoM- 
MITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS (PURSUANT TO 
S. Res. 168, AGREED TO JULY 13, 1951, AND 
S. Res. 194, AGREED TO AUGUsT 23, 1951) 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, submits the following re- 
port showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
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funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 




















Total 
Name and profession annual |_ Salar 
iene 
salary |Feceive 
Adams, Walter, professional staff 
member (July 13 to Aug. 10)___-_- $10, 846.00) $843.56 
Alford, William C., Jr., messenger 
CRORE 2 ORO Be a vnvinnentsennsns 3, 024. 66) 394. 88 
Amis, William D., investigator 
(Oak: IF te NOV. FB) concn cccncnens 9, 321. 88) 1, 331. 78 
Dixon, Marina, clerical assistant 
CE STI AE i ceretinseccgnnncs 4, 378. 64) 1, 520. 33 
Grant, Betty, clerical assistant 
PO” 24 4” eee ..| 4,187. 45) 1, 419. 07 
Johnstone, Eugene H., clerical 
assistant (Sept. 1 to Oct. 31)___.-- 3, 372.27; 618. 24 
Loevinger, Lee, clerical assistant 
CF aca neddsnedcacesacase 6, 066. 23} 505. 51 
Long, Gillis W., professional staff 
member (July 1 to Nov. 1)_---.-- 7, 914. 11) 2, 967. 76 
Lynn, Vivian V., clerical assistant 
Sit Mei itstniionenenenain ational 4, 474, 23 372. 85 
Noone, Charles M., professional 
staff member (July 1 to Oct. 31)_.| 10, 068. 45) 2, 852. 69 
Novak, Gertrude C., clerical assist- 
SE CEO ca cu vinnie tbcicieseni 4, 378. 64 85. 13 
Pounds, Lila, clerical assistant 
© IE DUO OD) - < cn cccnscaeden 3, 805. 08| 1, 278. 90 
Stevenson, R. Martin, industrial 
consultant (July 1 to Aug. 22)....| 9,019. 59} 1, 418. 36 
Stough, Bernard H., clerical assist- 
ant (July 1 to Aug. 22, Sept. 1 to 
MN Se ae 6, 326. 94) 1, 971. 87 
Sullivan, Jeannette F., clerical 
I ri chsh es 4, 187. 45} 1, 837. 80 
Tucker, Margaret W., clerical 
assistant (July 1 to Nov. 1)....--- 4, 187. 45) 1, 407. 44 
Whitaker, Helen F., clerical assist- 
ant (July 1 to Dee. 15).....---.-- 4, 187. 45} 1, 919. 23 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
WRISS CHPURGNMIG. 2c cccccccaseccecscecess 


$25, 000. 00 


Amount expended: 
a aaa ihn daalae $22, 745. 40 


Other expenses. ..........- saeetilanaaced 2, 253. 76 
24, 999. 16 
Balance unexpended.............-.-.-- 84 


JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 2461. A bill to extend to personnel of 
the Armed Forces on active military, naval, 
or air service on or after June 27, 1950, certain 
benefits provided by the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944 for veterans of World 
War II; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 2462. A bill for the relief of Teruo Uechi; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRICKER: 

S. 2463. A bill for the relief of Harvey T. 

Gracely; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest): 

S. 2464. A bill to provide an identical basis 
for award of death pension to widows and 
children; and 

S. 2465. A bill to liberalize the basis for 
establishing wartime service connection for 
active tuberculosis, the psychoses, and mul- 
tiple sclerosis; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 2466. A bill to provide for the transfer 
of certain lands and interests in lands at Mill 
Rock Island in the East River, New York; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 2467. A bill for the relief of Hildegarde 
Hiller; and 

S. 2468. A bill for the relief of Christine 
Anne Hammel; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HUNT (for himself and Mr, 

STENNIS) : 

S. 2469. A bill to restrict the tax on slot 
machines to those located in places in which 
the use of slot machines is lawful; and 

S. 2470. A bill to restrict occupational taxes 
for retail liquor dealers to those operating 
in States where the sale of liquor is lawful; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2471. A bill for the relief of Knud Rudolf 
Thomson; 

S. 2472. A bill for the relief of Angela Fer- 
rari; 

S. 2473. A bill for the relief of Luciano 
Pellegrini; and 

S. 2474. A bill for the relief of Anny Oester- 
reicher; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr. HILL): 

S. 2475. A bill to authorize the coinage of 
50-cent pieces in commemoration of the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Mobile, Ala.; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY: 

S. 2476. A bill for the relief of Georgia 

Andrews; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 

S. 2477. A bill for the relief of Raymond 

Richards; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McCARRAN: 

8. J. Res. 122. Joint resolution to impose 
limitations with regard to executive agree- 
ments; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCarran when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 





LIMITATIONS WITH REGARD TO EXECU- 
TIVE AGREEMENTS 


Mr.McCARRAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a joint 
resolution to impose limitations with re- 
gard to executive agreements. The joint 
resolution deals with an extremely im- 
portant subject, in which I have been in- 
terested, and upon which I have ad- 
dressed the Senate and Senate commit- 
tees on various occasions, over a period 
of many years. The joint resolution has 
been more than a year and a half in the 
drafting. 

I do not wish at this time to burden 
my colleagues with a vocal discussion 
either of this joint resolution or of the 
general subject. However, the matter is 
of sufficient importance, in my opinion, 
to justify the printing of the joint res- 
olution in the body of the ReEcorp, to- 
gether with a brief memorandum re- 
specting the theory upon which the joint 
resolution is based. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that both the joint 
resolution and the memorandum re- 
ferred to may be printed at this point in 
the REcorp as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred, and, without objection, 
the joint resolution and memorandum 
will be printed in the REcorp. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 122) 
to impose limitations with regard to 
executive agreements, introduced by Mr. 
McCarRan, was read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas a treaty or an executive agree- 
ment may be abrogated or superseded by 
a subsequent act of Congress; and 
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Whereas the right of Congress to set aside 
or vacate a treaty was recognized early by 
the Supreme Court; and 

Whereas executive agreements entered into 
by the President other than those limited 
specifically under certain circumstances to 
the exercise of his diplomatic powers also 
may be vacated by inconsistent legislation 
enacted by the Congress; and 

Whereas there is a present tendency to use 
executive agreements rather than submit 
the international undertaking to the Senate 
in accordance with the constitutional re- 
quirements; and 

Whereas agreements requiring secrecy 
should be submitted to the Senate as 
treaties in accordance with the constitutional 
requirements; and 

Whereas other agreements to be binding 
should be published; and 

Whereas it is not only desirable but neces- 
sary that certain powers and duties of the 
Congress with regard to agreements and 
treaties be specifically exercised in a man- 
ner which will give notice to persons and 
nations entering into agreements with the 
United States and will thereby prevent fu- 
ture disputes: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That all Executive or other 
agreements entered into by the President 
with foreign governments or Officials thereof, 
other than treaties submitted to the Senate 
in accordance with the requirements of the 
Constitution, shall be subject to the follow- 
ing reservations and limitations: 

(1) They shall be of no force or effect 
either as laws or as authorizations until and 
unless they shall have been published in full 
in the Federal Register; 

(2) They shall be subject to such legisla- 
tive action as the Congress, in the exercise 
of its constitutional powers, shall deem 
necessary or desirable; and 

(3) They shall be deemed to terminate 
not later than 6 months after the end of 
the term of the President during whose ten- 
ure they were negotiated, unless extended 
by proclamation of the succeeding President. 

Sec. 2. Hereafter agreements or compacts 
entered into by the President with foreign 
governments or Officials thereof requiring se- 
crecy shall be submitted to the Congress as 
treaties in accordance with the requirements 
of the Constitution, otherwise they shall be 
of no force or effect except as personal under- 
takings of the President. 


The memorandum presented by Mr. 
McCarran is as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL POWER RESPECTING TREATIES 
AND EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Respectable authorities seem well agreed 
on the proposition that Congress may not by 
legislation interfere with the power of the 
President to negotiate treaties. But it should 
be remembered that the important word here 
is “negotiate.” 

President Wilson once stated that the 
President, possessing initiative in foreign af- 
fairs without any restriction whatever, is vir 
tually empowered to control them absolute- 
ly. Wilson, the President of the United 
States (1916), p. 61. President Taft, in his 
book Our Chief Magistrate and His Powers 
(1916), stated that “* * * (the Presi- 
dent) and he alone is the representative of 
our Nation in dealing with foreign nations” 
(p. 113). 

The power noted by the Presidents has re- 
ceived judicial recognition and construction, 
In U. S. v. Curtiss-Wright Export Corp. 
((1936) 299 U. S. 304), the court stated that 
participation in the exercise of the Federal 
control of external affairs is significantly lim- 
ited “* * * In this vast external realm, 
with its important, complicated, delicate, and 
manifold problems, the President alone has 
the power to speak or listen as a representa- 
tive of the Nation. He makes treaties with 
the advice and consent of the Senate; and 
he alone negotiates. Into the field of nego- 
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tiation the Senate cannot intrude; and Con- 
gress itself is powerless to invade it.” For 
his conduct, the President is responsible to 
the Constitution (p. 319). 

It may be doubtful whether there is suf- 
ficient distinction between a treaty and an 
executive agreement to permit an argument 
that the same considerations as noted above 
with respect to treaties do not apply in the 
case of executive agreements. (For a dis- 
cussion of the distinction between treaties 
and executive agreements, see hearings, Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee entitled “Civil Avi- 
ation Agreements,” April 8 and April 10, 1946, 
pp. 311-334. Nevertheless, it appears to be 
possible for Congress to provide by legisla- 
tion, certain limitations with regard to exec- 
utive agreements other than those entered 
into by the President in the exercise of his 
diplomatic powers or his powers as Com- 
mander in Chief, etc. This possibility 
seems necessarily implied by the fact that 
the constitutional powers of the President 
to negotiate, and of Congress to vacate these 
undertakings, must be harmonized, if pos- 
sible. See Holmes v. Jennison ( (1840) 14 Pet. 
540, 570), and Cohens v. Virginia ((1821) 6 
Wheat. 264). 

The present tendency toward the use of 
executive agreements has been well ex- 
plained by Borchard, Treaties and Executive 
Agreements ((1946) 40 Am. Pol. Sc. R. 729), 
wherein he points out that there have been 
several attempts to change the Constitution 
by dispensing with the necessity for the ad- 
vice and consent of two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate in making treaties. 

The two-thirds rule, he says, undoubtedly 
is a handicap to the freedom of the President 
in concluding arrangements with foreign 
countries. It was intended to have such 
effect, he states, but the check has proved 
to be irksome. However, there are instances 
where the Senate has insisted on its preroga- 
tives (p. 733). 

The modern treatment of eliminating the 
Senate, Borchard believes, was suggested in 
1941 by Mr. McClure of the State Depart- 
ment in his book International Executive 
Agreements; Democratic Procedure Under the 
Constitution of the United States, in which 
he advocated the interchangeability of the 
treaty and the executive agreement, conclud- 
ing that anything that could be done by 
treaty could also be done by executive agree- 
ment with the approval of Congress if pos- 
sible but without the approval of Congress 
if necessary. It appears this tendency is 
based on a series of far-reaching decisions 
which in all probability should be carefully 
reexamined (U. S. v. Curtiss-Wright Export 
Corp., supra; U. S. v. Belmont ((1937) 301 
U. S. 324, 331); and especially to U. S. v. Pink 
((1942) 315 U.S. 203) ). These decisions will 
not be examined in thismemorandum. They 
indicate what the President can do in the 
exercise of his power. The important ques- 
tion for present consideration is what the 
Congress can undo, or limit, in the exercise 
of its powers. 

As indicating what can be set aside or un- 
done, one guidepost is Ware v. Bylton ( (1797) 
3 Dall. 199). The decision in that case was 
handed down seriatim and Justice Iredell 
pointed out a remedy which, of course, de- 
pends on the discretion and duty of the Gov- 
ernment. This is the matter of breaching or 
setting aside or vacating a treaty, and while 
the justice points out that it is not the 
function of the court to declare an agree- 
ment vacated, it is bound by a declaration 
of Congress in this regard. “If Congress, 
therefore, (who, I conceive, alone have such 
authority under our Government) shall make 
such a declaration, * * * I shall deem 
it my duty to regard the treaty as void, 
and then to forbear any share in executing 
it as a judge” (p. 261). 

Modern court decisions have carried this 
early proposition further. Foster & Elam v. 
Neilson ( (1829) 2 Pet, 253, 314); The Cherokee 
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Tobacco ((1871) 11 Wall. 616, 621); Hijo v. 
U. S. ((1904) 194 U. S. 315, 324); Johnson v. 
Browne ((1907) 205 U. S. 309, 321); and Er 
parte Webb ((1912) 225 U.S. 633, 683), clearly 
hold that a treaty may be abrogated or super- 
seded by a subsequent act of Congress. When 
a treaty is inconsistent with a subsequent act 
of Congress, the latter will prevail, for the 
Constitution does not declare that the law es- 
tablished by a treaty shall never be altered or 
repealed by Congress, and while good faith 
may cause Congress to refrain from making 
a change in the law, if it does so its enact- 
ment becomes the law. A person acquires 
no vested right in the continued operation 
of a treaty. Although the other party to the 
treaty may have ground for complaint, still 
everyone is bound to obey the latest law 
passed, “* * * for, it is well settled 
that in case of a conflict between an act of 
Congress and a treaty—each being equally 
the supreme law of the land—the one last in 
date must prevail in the courts * * *” 
Hijov. U.S. (supra, 324). See also Sanchez v. 
U.S. ((1910) 216 U.S. 167, 176); U.S. v. Kar- 
nuth ((1947) 74 F. Supp. 660, 662); Clark v. 
Allen ((1947) 331 U. S. 503); La Abra Silver 
Mining Co. v. U.S. ((1899) 175 U.S. 423, 460), 
and others. 

What is said above with regard to treaties, 
is at least equally applicable to executive 
agreements. Though there may be those who 
would express doubt of the feasibility of 
drawing a clear line of demarkation and at- 
taching a provision requiring that certain 
types of agreements be entered into only on 
the basis of the treaty provision, yet there 
is no room for reasonable doubt that it is 
possible to bring these matters under con- 
trol. The test of the power to do this, as 
suggested earlier, is not in the power to con- 
trol negotiation of the agreement, but in 
the power to set it aside. (In the case of 
executive agreements entered into pursuant 
to specific legislation, there is also of course 
the power to amend such legislation, directly 
or by implication.) This line of approach in- 
volves a general provision stating that all 
executive agreements heretofore or hereafter 
entered into should be deemed to contain 
certain stipulations and reservations. Fur- 
ther, it seems clearly feasible to state not 
only stipulations with regard to time but 
also stipulations with regard to publication, 
and to do it in such a manner that an 
agreement not published as so stipulated 
would become merely a personal under- 
taking of the President and would not be 
binding on the Congress or the people. 


PHILIP C. JESSUP 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a resolution, and ask that it lie over 
under the rule. 

The resolution (S. Res. 255) was or- 
dered to lie over under the rule, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that Philip C. Jessup is not qualified to 
represent the United States as a delegate to 
the United Nations and should be recalled 
forthwith; and the President is requested 
to appoint with the advice and consent of 
the Senate a delegate to the United Nations 
in whom the people have confidence to rep- 
resent their will. 


NPR 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY FOR STUDY 
AND INVESTIGATION OF EXPORT POL- 
ICIES AND CONTROL REGULATIONS 


Mr. O’CONOR submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 259), which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce: 

Resolved, That the authority of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, under Senate Resolution 365, 
Eighty-first Congress, agreed to December 
21, 1950, and as extended by Senate Resolu- 
tion 56, Eighty-second Congress, agreed to 
February 1, 1951 (providing for a study and 
investigation of export policies and control 
regulations), is hereby continued through 
March 31, 1952, 


AMENDMENT OF LEGISLATIVE REORGAN- 
IZATION ACT OF 1946—AMENDMENT 


Mr. BRIDGES (for himself and Mr. 
Fercuson) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 913) to amend the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 to pro- 
vide for more effective evaluation of the 
fiscal requirements of the executive 
agencies of the Gevernment of the 
United States, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE RETIRE- 
MENT ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. HUNT submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 995) to amend the Civjl Service 
Retirement Act, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF AIR COMMERCE ACT OF 
1926—AMENDMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest) submitted an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, intended to be 
proposed to the bill (S. 1588) to amend 
the Air Commerce Act of 1926, as 
amended, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed, 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con. 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. HENNINGS: 

Jackson Day dinner address delivered by 

him in Springfield, Mo., on January 12, 1952. 
By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Address entitled “Ethics and Community 
Morals,” delivered by him before the Wom- 
en’s National Democratic Club on Friday, 
January 18, 1952. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement prepared by him regarding the 

crime situation in the District of Columbia. 
By Mr. MORSE: 

Article regarding universal military train- 
ing, written by him, and published in the 
January 19, 1952, issue of Presbyterian Life, 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

Opening statement by Secretary of State 
Acheson before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, on the subject of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty. 

A statement by John Foster Dulles before 
the Foreign Relations Committee on the 
subject of the Japanese Peace Treaty. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for Mr. HILL): 

Various newspaper articles and an editorial 
with regard to the oil-for-education amend- 
ment to Senate Joint Resolution 20. 

By Mr. SCHCEPPEL: 

Address entitled “Why I Am for Bos Tarr 
for President,” delivered by the Hon. Ross 
Rizley at Garden City, Kans., on January 3, 
1962, before the Taft Club of Western Kan- 
sas. 
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By Mr. STENNIS: 

A sermon delivered by the Reverend Harri- 
son A. Anderson, moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica, at the National Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C., January 6, 1952. 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

Prize-winning speech entitled “I Speak for 
Democracy,” written and delivered by Jerry 
E. Hoobler, a junior at North High School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

By Mr. McFARLAND (for Mr. CHAvEz) : 

Editorial from Collier’s magazine for Jan- 
uary 12, 1952, pertaining to the steel situ- 
ation. ; 

By Mr. O’CONOR: 

Associated Press dispatch from Hong Kong 
relating to brutality by Chinese Commu- 
nists. 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

Article entitled “General Business Condi- 
tions,” frony the January 1952 monthly let- 
ter on economic conditions, Government, 
finance, issued by the National City Bank 
of New York. 

By Mr. WELKER: 

Editorial entitled “Bripces Calls for Jes- 
stp’s Dismissal,” published in the Man- 
chester (N. H.) Union Leader of January 14, 
1952. 

By Mr. KEM: 

Article commenting on the one hundred 
and forty-fifth anniversary of the birth of 
Robert E. Lee, written by R. Lee Aston, of 
Rolla, Mo., and published in the Rolla Daily 
News. 

By Mr. HUNT (for himself and Mr. 
O’MAHONEY) : 

Editorial entitled “One Good One, at 
Least,” paying tribute to Frank Clark, col- 
lector of internal revenue for Wyoming, pub- 
lished in the January 8 issue of the Wyoming 
State Tribune. 


ISSUANCE OF TELEVISION CERTIFICATES 
IN KANSAS 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
Senate for 2 minutes, in order to discuss 
a matter with reference to the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Kansas for 2 minutes. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
there has appeared in a certain news- 
paper in my State an open letter to the 
Senators and Representatives from 
Kansas. No doubt this letter has also 
appeared in newspapers in other States. 

The purport of this full-page adver- 
tisement seems to be that Senators and 
Representatives are responsible for so 
few television certificates being issued 
in the State of Kansas. 

Pursuant to an inquiry I made of the 
Chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, I have received a let- 
ter dated January 16, 1952, from Hon. 
Wayne Coy, Chairman, which covers 
this entire situation very frankly and, 
I think, in a manner which should be 
brought to the attention of other Mem- 
bers of the Senate. Therefore I shall 
ask that this entire communication ap- 
pear in the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks. 

I wish the Recorp to show further 
that, according to the Chairman of the 
FCC, there are, besides the city of Wich- 
ita, 35 other cities in the State of Kansas 
which have allocations for television 
assignments before the FCC. I under- 
stand there are more than 1,000 similar 
applications fromr various and sundry 
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communities in other States of the 
Nation. 


In my opinion, this is a matter that 
has to be handled carefully and equi- 
tably, and should not rest upon some 
newspaper’s effort to place responsibility 
upon Members of Congress, when the 
situation is a technical one, involving a 
very careful analysis, which I am sure 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion is attempting to make. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Kansas? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., January 16, 1952. 
Hon. ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator SCHOEPPEL: I have your letter 
of December 19, 1951, concerning the status 
of television in your State and enclosing a 
copy of a full page statement from the 
Wichita Beacon of December 16, 1951. In 
that statement it is suggested that this Com- 
mission had unnecessarily delayed lifting of 
the freeze on the authorization of new 
television stations, and has deliberately dis- 
criminated against Kansas by not making 
television service available to it. Your in- 
terest in writing to secure the full facts— 
something completely absent from the news- 
paper item enclosed with your letter—is 
greatly appreciate. I should like to set 
them out in some detail. I regret that I 
have not had an opportunity to respond 
earlier. 

The Commission began authorizing the 
co.struction and operation of television sta- 
tions in May 1941. By September 30, 1948, 
the construction of 124 stations had been 
authorized on the basis of applications from 
various parts of the United States. However, 
the Commission discovered, as stations began 
operating under the present table of tele- 
vision frequency assignments, that too little 
mileage separation had been provided be- 
tween cochannel and adjacent channel sta- 
tions, and that the resulting interference, 
which was quite severe, caused a serious 
degradation of television service. It was of 
the utmost importance, therefore, that a 
greater separation be effected between sta- 
tions before too many stations went on the 
air making it impossible, or at best extremely 
difficult, to improve television service in the 
future. Accordingly, a freeze was imposed 
to enable the Commission to study the very 
serious problems and take corrective meas- 
ures. 

The situation was further complicated by 
the fact that the 12 channels in the VHF 
band making up the present table of as- 
signments are so limited in number that 
many communities presently are of neces- 
sity either without any assignments at all 
or with an insufficient number of channels 
for adequate service. The Commission, 
therefore, also has had to investigate the 
feasibility of employing additional channels 
in the UHF portion of the radio spectrum 
for commercial television. The allocation 
problems of the UHF and VHF bands had to 
be considered simultaneously to insure a 
fair assignment of channels throughout the 
country. 

Unfortunately, the complexity of the prob- 
lems and the large number of parties in- 
terested in them, resulted in rule-making 
proceedings that have extended over several 
years. They began in September 1949. Since 
that time hearings on color television and 
general technical issues have been completed, 
and on March 22, 1951, the Commission is- 
sued a third notice of further proposed rule 
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making, a copy of which is enclosed for your 
information. With respect to the proposed 
assignments for Kansas, your attention is 
directed to appendix C of the enclosed no- 
tice which sets forth a proposed new, Na- 
tion-wide table of televisfon assignments. 
Interested parties in all of the communities 
involved have been afforded an opportunity 
to support or oppose these proposed assign- 
ments and the Commission is now in the 
process of arriving at a final decision in this 
matter based on a most thorough study of 
the formal record in these proceedings. 
Upon the completion of these proceedings, 
the Commission will be in a position to issue 
its final report, lift the freeze and again 
authorize the construction of new television 
stations. It is anticipated that this report 
will be issued in the early part of this year. 

It has been suggested at various times 
that the freeze be partially lifted so that 
the construction of new stations may pro- 
ceed in some specific localities. This sug- 
gestion, however, overlooks the fact that the 
table of assignments must be considered on 
a Nation-wide basis; for example, a change 
in a channel assignment in a particular city, 
or the retention of a particular assignment, 
would have a chain reaction on assignments 
in areas hundreds of miles distant. In 
the same way, if construction of new 
stations were authorized in specific local- 
ities, channel assignments would be frozen 
for hundreds of miles. Any such crystal- 
lization of channel assignments prior to a 
completion of the current proceedings would 
remove the element of flexibility, an element 
which is essential if the Commission is to 
remain free to adopt a new table of assign- 
ments based on the soundest engineering 
principles. 

You may be assured that the Commission 
is aware of the need for lifting the freeze 
at the earliest possible date and is doing 
everything in its power to accomplish this 
end. 

I believe that the foregoing information 
will provide you with a general picture of 
the circumstances relating to the current 
television freeze, and I believe it is evident 
that there has been no effort or desire to 
discriminate against or favor Kansas or any 
other State. We have taken the steps that 
appeared to be necessary to assure the de- 
velopment and expansion of television upon 
a sound engineering basis and in a way that 
will encourage a fair distribution of service 
on @ Nation-wide basis. The copy of the 
newspaper statement is being returned here- 
with for your files. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wayne Coy, 
Chairman, 





WORLD PREMIERE OF BEND OF THE 
RIVER 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
myself to two items for not more than 5 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 23 there will occur in Portland, 
Oreg., the world premiere of a great pic- 
ture of the Oregon country entitled 
“Bend of the River.” Six months ago 
Universal-International Studios at Hol- 
lywood came to Oregon to film a picture 
about Oregon and the great western 
movement of the pioneers of a century 
ago. This picture was filmed in its en- 
tirety in the Mount Hood area of my 
State. The picture, Bend of the River, 
Stars a large group of Hollywood person- 
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alities headed by James Stewart, Arthur 
Kennedy, Julia Adams, and Rock Hud- 
son. Although the story it depicts is fic- 
tional, nevertheless it is a historical pic- 
ture in many particulars and events. It 
portrays the story of our courageous pio- 
neers who suffered great hardships in 
going to Oregon and settling that great 
area of the United States. 

A great deal of attention has been at- 
tracted by the filming of this picture in 
the State of Oregon. Those who have 
previewed it have been so impressed with 
its historical nature that the Governor 
of Oregon has issued a proclamation 
which I shall now read, establishing the 
Covered Wagon Centennial for the State. 
The proclamation reads as follows: 

STATE OF OREGON, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Salem, 
THE COVERED WAGON CENTENNIAL 
PROCLAMATION 

In tribute to the heroic pioneers who 
blazed the westward trail to settle Oregon 
and the entire Northwest, and who typified 
the courage and resourcefulness which has 
made our State great, I hereby proclaim, on 
behalf of the Old Oregon Trails Association, 
the Covered Wagon Centennial, celebrating 
the climax of the covered-wagon migrations 
to Oregon in 1852. 

Starting 100 years later—January 22, 
1952—it is fitting and proper that we appro- 
priately mark this event and thereby dedi- 
cate ourselves again to those ideals of prog- 
ress, hardihood, and self-reliance which they 
so well exemplified. 

In testimony whereof I have hereupon set 
my hand and caused to be affixed the seal of 
the State of Oregon this 4th day of Decem- 
ber 1951. 

[SEAL] Dovucias McKay, 


Governor, 


From time to time we hear and read 
of many fulsome praises by way of trib- 
ute to the pioneers of the West, but I 
think it is very important that at this 
time we stop to refiect upon the signifi- 
cance of this great migration of 100 years 
ago. If we do so I believe every loyal 
American will see the importance of our 
rededicating ourselves to the great prin- 
ciples of freedom for which they strug- 
gled and which their heroic work helped 
establish in our country. 

I have felt for some time that what is 
needed on the part of the American peo- 
ple is a renewed faith in the destiny of 
this country. These are not days for 
pessimism. These are days, in my opin- 
ion, for great optimism in the future of 
our way of life. Iam sure that if we will 
reflect even for a little while on the 
great historic contributions which our 
pioneers have made toward the estab- 
lishment of our way of life, we, too, with 
their pioneering spirit, will meet the 
great challenges which confront us in 
the critical years ahead. Our frontiers 
today are global in nature. We must 
press ever forward to establish freedom 
for mankind in those areas where com- 
munism is threatening to destroy the 
freedom of our allies, 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point as a part 
of my remarks certain press releases 
which have been issued in the State in 
regard to this great picture, The Bend of 
the River, 
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There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 


Univeral-International’s Bend of the River, 
in technicolor, starring James Stewart, Ar- 
thur Kennedy, Julia Adams, and Rock Hud- 
son, will have its world premiere at the 
Broadway Theater in Portland, Oreg., on 
Wednesday, January 23, climaxing a 3-day 
celebration marking the opening of Oregon’s 
Covered Wagon Centennial. 

The premiere at which Gov. Douglas Mc- 
Kay, of Oregon, will be host, will serve to 
launch more than 100 prerelease dates in 
the Northwest Territory out of the Portland, 
Seattle, San Fancisco, and Salt Lake City ex- 
changes. 

A large group of Hollywood personalities, 
headed by Stewart and Kennedy, and includ- 
ing Miss Adams, Hudson, Lori Nelson, Chub- 
by Johnson, J. C. Flippen, and John McIn- 
tire, will participate in the advance promo- 
tion and the premiere. 

Governors of the States along the old Ore- 
gon Trail and of the West, have been invited 
by Governor McKay to attend the opening 
of the celebration of the centennial and the 
premiere. The States include Wyoming, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Washington, 
Kansas, Nevada, and California. 

The Old Oregon Trails Association and the 
Pioneer Trails Association of America are the 
co-sponsors of the centennial which is being 
launched with a 3-day, State-wide round of 
festivities starting Monday, January 21 and 
culminating in the premiere on January 23. 
An elaborate program of events is being de- 
veloped for the premiere of the centennial 
and the picture. 

Bend of the River, an epic historical west- 
ern dealing with the pioneer days of the Pa- 
cific Northwest and with the early trek of the 
settlers into Oregon was filmed in Oregon 
with the production unit following the Bar- 
low Trail, the route taken by the covered- 
wagon caravans into Oregon. 


PORTLAND, OrEG.—This city, playing host to 
the world premiere of Universal-Inter- 
national’s Technicolor Bend of the River, 
has reported a complete sell-out of all major 
events scheduled in connection with the 
premiere. These include the world’s largest 
Square dance, a civic banquet, a special 
luncheon, and a formal ball which will follow 
the premiere. 

Due to the uncertainty of the weather, the 
square dance, originally scheduled as an 
outdoor event, has been switched to the 
National Guard Armory. James Stewart, 
Julia Adams, Rock Hudson, Lori Nelson, Su- 
zan Ball, Jay C. Flippen, Chubby Johnson, 
and Cindy Garner will be among the Holly- 
wood celebrities and other dignitaries who 
will join with several thousand participants 
in the gigantic affair Tuesday night. 

A thousand guests will attend the civic 
banquet to be presided over by Gov. Douglas 
McKay, who will introduce William Goetz, 
in charge of production at Universal-Inter- 
national, as principal speaker of the eve- 
ning. A unique feature of the banquet will 
be that only food raised in Oregon will be 
served. 

The luncheon for visiting dignitaries will 
be the first ever sponsored jointly by the Ro- 
tary and Kiwanis Clubs. Aaron Rosenberg, 
producer of film, will address the attending 
throng. 

Following the premiere will be a formal 
ball given by Royal Order of Rozarians, an 
organization of Portland’s socially elite 
which annually bestows knighthoods upon 
distinguished citizens. Stewart and several 


other Universal-International personalities 
will be knighted at this affair, 
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The first contingent of stars and featured 
players who will attend the world premiere 
of Universal-International’s technicolor pro- 
duction, “Bend of the River,” in Portland 
on January 22-23 will plane out of Holly- 
wood on Sunday, January 13, for the North- 
west. 

Julia Adams, Rock Hudson, and Lori Nel- 
son comprise the advance group which will 
tour a dozen cities in Washington and Ore- 
gon, winding up in Portland to help climax 
probably the biggest movie event in the 
history of the Northwest. 

The second contingent headed by William 
Goetz, in charge of production, and James 
Stewart, will leave Hollywood January 21 
for the northern city. This group will in- 
clude producer Aaron Rosenberg, director 
Anthony Mann, studio publicity director Al 
Horwits, Jay C. Flippen, Chubby Johnson, 
Susan Cabot, Suzan Ball, and a number of 
others. 

More than twoscore top newspaper and 
trade paper writers from throughout the 
country already have accepted invitations 
to attend the premiere, the opening event 
in the celebration of The Covered Wagon 
Centennial to be observed throughout Ore- 
gon by official proclamation of Gov. Doug- 
las McKay. 

The Bend of the River premiere will be 
preceded by 2 days of intense .activities, 
High lights scheduled include an exciting 
race on the Columbia River between stern- 
wheel river boats, which will be supervised 
by the Coast Guard, and the largest square 
dance in the city’s history. More than 12,000 
dancers in colorful western costumes will 
participate, led by some 50 specially se- 
lected callers. 

Governor McKay has invited governors of 
six States bordering on the famous old Ore- 
gon Trail to be his guests at the premiere. 
He will also host all the visiting dignitaries 
and press at a governor’s dinner. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I close 
by saying that these are not days for 
any loss of faith in the great future of 
America and in the qualities of leader- 
ship which I think our pioneer fore- 
fathers transmitted to us as a heritage. 

I am sure that through the medium 
of this new film, Bend of the River, mil- 
lions of Americans will relive again the 
spirit of our western pioneers and re- 
dedicate themselves to the faith in free- 
dom and personal liberty which so typi- 
fied the pioneers of the Oregon country. 
It is a picture which is timely because 
America needs the courage and vision of 
the early settlers of the West if we are 
to fulfill the obligations of patriotic 
citizenship which these perilous years 
present to our generation. 

Mr. President, I now wish to turn my 
attention very briefly to another matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Oregon is recognized. 


CORRECTION OF INJUSTICES TO PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST POTATO INDUSTRY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, by way 
of an interim comment, for the past 
several days I have been at work with a 
group of farmers from my State who are 
here seeking to have corrected what I 
am sure the evidence will show are some 
rank injustices which have been done to 
the potato industry of the Pacific North- 
west by OPS in its so-called Order 113. 
As the record shows, that order was is- 
sued without consultation with the 
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growers. If OPS had brought the po- 
tato growers into consultation before is- 
suing the order I think they would have 
avoided a great many pitfalls. It ap- 
pears from the facts that what OPS is 
seeking to do is to have the potato 
growers guarantee the losses, without 
OPS being particularly interested in 
seeing to it that the producers make a 
fair profit. The people at OPS are not 
particularly interested, I am afraid, in 
the fact that for the past several years 
in many sections of the country, espe- 
cially in the Pacific Northwest, a great 
many growers have suffered losses. It 
is now a question as to whether or not 
they shall be allowed a reasonable profit. 

I am proud to be able to say that not 
a farmer in this delegation from Oregon 
has suggested that there should not be a 
check on infiation. Not one of them has 
disagreed with the proposition that we 
must do what is necessary to check in- 
flation. All they ask is a fair deal—a 
fair deal, in this instance, from an ad- 
ministration which boasts about a fair 
deal, but which is not giving to the po- 
tato producers of the Pacific Northwest 
a fair deal. All I ask for is the doing 
of equity im regard to this matter. A 
procedure for handling hardship cases 
exists in the law and OPS has the duty 
of seeing to it that the spirit and intent 
of that hardship procedure is carried 
out. If it does that then it must give 
these potato producers from Oregon 
some relief from the inequitable provi- 
sions of the OPS ruling. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
one additional minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator is recognized for an 
additional minute. 

Mr. MORSE. I am making interim 
comments on this potato issue at this 
time as one who will not yield to any 
other Member of the Senate so far as 
his record is concerned in supporting in- 
flation checks. 

Nevertheless, I hereby serve notice 
on OPS that I shall continue to “watch- 
dog” this particular issue, because it 
gives us opportunity to see to what ex- 
tent the provisions for the handling of 
hardship cases which the Congress has 
been very careful to incorporate in the 
inflation-control law really are carried 
out in an equitable fashion. If they are 
not carried out in an equitable fashion, 
the junior Senator from Oregon will be 
among the first to insist upon amend- 
ments to the inflation-control law, so as 
to see to it that justice is done to the 
farmers. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN 
MICHIGAN AND ELSEWHERE 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I have 5 minutes 
to discuss the unemployment situation 
in Michigan and elsewhere in the United 
States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Michigan may 
proceed. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to call the attention of the Senate 
to the creation of a special defense dis- 
tressed areas task force to facilitate the 
placing of defense contracts in distressed 
areas, such as Detroit and other places 
in Michigan, where unemployment, as a 
result of the civilian cutbacks now ap- 
proximates the 170,000 figure. I am in- 
formed that this task force will make a 
3-day tour of Michigan from January 
29 to 31, to investigate further the dis- 
tress in Detroit and other Michigan areas 
and implementing moves to relieve the 
situation. 

Representatives from Michigan came 
to Washington and advised the authori- 
ties in Washington as to the seriousness 
of this situation, and on January 2, 1952, 
Mr. Charles E. Wilson, Director of De- 
fense Mobilization, sent to Mr. Fleisch- 
mann, Administrator of the Defense 
Production Administration, a letter, to- 
gether with an order giving powers to 
this committee. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a copy of the letter and 
order printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and order were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 2, 1952, 
Hon. MANLY FLEISCHMANN, 
Administrator, Defense Production 
Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. FLEISCHMANN: You will recall that 
at the meeting we had on last Saturday with 
the representatives of the automobile in- 
dustry, we stated that we would set up a 
Government task force to follow through on 
the question of obtaining additional defense 
work for the Detroit area. 

I would like very much to have a meeting 
in my office on Friday of this week at 4 p. m., 
so that we can take the necessary steps for 
establishing this task force. I hope it will 
be possible for you to attend this meeting, 
and that at that time you will be in a posi- 
tion to indicate the name of the person who 
will represent you on this task force. At 
this meeting, we will also outline the duties 
and responsibilities of this task force. 

I will look forward to hearing from you 
as to whether or not it will be possible for 
you to attend the meeting. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLEs E. WILSON. 


MEETING WITH DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, DE- 
PARTMENT OF LABOR, AND DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ADMINISTRATION To Set Up Task FORCE 
To WorK ON PLACEMENT OF CONTRACTS IN 
DETROIT . 

AGENDA 


1. Designation of Manly Fleischmann as 
Administrator of DPA to set up the task 
force and to supervise its work. 

(a) Request that the Munitions Board, the 
offices of the three procurement Secretaries, 
and the Department of Labor be represented 
on the task force in addition to DPA. 

(b) Importance of each agency designat- 
ing persons to serve on task force who can 
make decisions. 

2. Duties and responsibilities of the task 
force: 

(a) To explore the total procurement pro- 
gram and the facilities which are available 
in the Detroit area in order to determine 
what additional work can be placed in De- 
troit. 
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(b) To arrange for placing this work in 
Detroit even though lower prices might other- 
wise be obtainable. 

(c) To determine what subcontracts that 
prime contractors have planned to place 
elsewhere can be brought back into the De- 
troit area, and to arrange for shifting them 
to the Detroit area even though some addi- 
tional cost may be involved. 

(d) To make sure that procurement offi- 
cials in negotiating contracts with Detroit 
firms arrive at definite understandings rela- 
tive to the actual performance of at least a 
portion of the work in the Detroit area. 

(e) To make reports every 2 weeks to the 
Administrator of DPA for transmission to the 
Director of ODM as to the progress which is 
being made in placing contracts in Detroit. 

3. At the outset this should be regarded 
as a full-time assignment for the mem”ers 
of the task force. 


Mr. FERGUSON. The point to which 
I invite the attention of the Senators is 
that the letter to which I have referred 
is dated January 2. This is the 21st day 
of January; and the committee is now 
only talking about going to Detroit in 
a week or so to make a survey, when 
thousands of people are out of work. 

This task force applies the old Wash- 
ington method. When the administra- 
tive agencies here get a job they cannot 
do, or do not know how to do, then a 
committee is appointed to look into it, 
in the hope that the problem will solve 
itself in the meantime. 

The task force will go into Michigan 
for 3 days, and so far as I can learn, will 
only duplicate efforts which have al- 
ready been made to survey the distress, 
the production facilities and the means 
to increase production and employment. 
The only new thing facing the committee 
is a “courtesy call” on Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams in Lansing, and I wonder how 
many of the unemployed will go back to 
work because of it. 

Top industrial leaders and labor rep- 
resentatives from Detroit met with mo- 
bilization officials in Washington on De- 
cember 29 and thoroughly hashed over 
the problems and the possible cures, 
Now we are told by the Mobilization Di- 
rector that the result of that meeting at 
the top level is the appointment of this 
new committee. If he feels that the au- 
tomotive leaders came to Washington on 
December 29 to discuss merely the for- 
mation of a new committee, I fear he is 
greatly mistaken. 

The means of extending considerable 
relief to the Detroit area already exist 
as a result of the Comptroller General’s 
ruling of January 14 authorizing some 
special consideration for bids from dis- 
tressed areas. The administrative agen- 
cies can do much more to put people 
back to work in Detroit if they will pro- 
ceed under that ruling and translate its 
language into action. A similar ruling 
regarding small business was issued last 
May 8, but has not yet been fully put 
into effect, because there has been no 
implementation of it. Think of it, Mr. 
President, in an effort to aid small busi- 
ness the administrative agencies get the 
required authority, and then do not im- 
plement the authority, even though it 
was granted as far back as May 8. I 
shall see to it that it does not take that 
long to get some results with this new 
ruling. 
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The real cause of the unemployment 
in Detroit originated in Washington and 
the cure must come from Washington, 
It will not come from a 3-day junket 
to Michigan by 10 men. The informa- 
tion they are seeking is either already 
available in Washington or readily avail- 
able on request. Before I came on the 
floor this morning I advised the chair- 
man of the committee that I would see 
to it that he got immediately any facts 
which he wanted from both labor and 
management, and that it would not be 
necessary to wait 10 days, and then go 
to Michigan and be regaled at break- 
fasts and luncheons in the interim be- 
tween meetings. 

About all the task force can come 
back with is a handshake from the Gov- 
ernor and a pocketful of newspaper clip- 
pings, neither of which will put men 
back to work. 

The cure for the unemployment situa- 
tion in Detroit and elsewhere lies in a 
revaluation of the mobilization program, 
The Nation’s industrial machine can pro- 
duce a “guns and butter” economy, but 
not if it strips its gears trying to get off 
to too fast a start. Production schedules 
should be revised to more realistic levels 
and the entire mobilization pace slowed 
to a sounder and more reasonable speed. 


PROPOSED ABOLITION OF RFC 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
314 minutes on the subject of the RFC. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the Senator from Virginia may 
proceed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
June 11, 1951, I introduced S. 1647 to 
transfer the lending powers of the RFC 
to the Federal Reserve Board. At the 
time of its introduction I stated that my 
bill would be appropriate for Senate ac- 
tion when it voted on S. 1376, introduced 
by me and a number of other Senators to 
abolish the RFC. On July 13, S. 1376 
was reported to the Senate without rec- 
ommendation and has languished ever 
since on the Senate Calendar. 

At the present time, the RFC Sub- 
committee of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee is conducting hear- 
ings on the confirmation of a new RFC 
Administrator. In my opinion, it would 
be more appropriate for the Banking and 
Currency Committee to make another 
study of whether or not the continuation 
of the RFC is necessary. 

If you charge against RFC operations 
as we properly should interest on money 
advanced initially by the Government it 
has during its lifetime about broken even, 
But from now on it is going to be a very 
expensive organization. In presenting 
its budget to the House Appropriations 
Committee last year for fiscal 1952 it 
stated that it wanted funds for the same 
number of employees in the current fiscal 
year as it had in the previous year, 
namely, thirty-one hundred and it stated 
it expected to make thirty-one hundred 
loans. Even if a lending agency could 
make thirty-one hundred loans it could 
not operate at a profit at the rate of 
one loan a year per employee unless a 
great percentage of the loans were for 
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very large sums. But the days of large 
loans either with or without adequate se- 
curity are over. In fact, the short ad- 
ministration of Mr. Stuart Symington 
would indicate that the days of making 
any loans of consequence except in the 
defense effort are over. According to 
figures recently published by a Scripps- 
Howard staff writer, named James 
Daniel, which I have not personally 
checked, the RFC made only four busi- 
ness loans in the first week of January 
this year and the largest of those loans 
was for a total of only $125,400. From 
May 7, 1951, through December 31, the 
RFC made 513 loans under its own au- 
thority for a total of $65,954,000 and 
many of them were being processed when 
Mr. Symington took over. Therefore, 
Mr. Daniel concluded: “As a lending 
agency the reformed RFC has virtually 
no work to do except on behalf of the 
Defense Production Administration.” 

It was clearly established by the testi- 
mony taken before our committee that 
the RFC sustained serious losses on all 
small loans on the basis of its overhead 
expenses and that in the past it was only 
the very large loans which enabled it to 
break even. 

In my opinion, the collection of out- 
standing RFC loans, the operation of its 
tin smelting and synthetic rubber 
plants, and its present loan business in 
behalf of the defense program could all 
be transferred to other agencies at a 
very substantial saving to the taxpayers 
in the months that lie ahead. One of 
the principal items of business of the 
RFC in past years and a source of sub- 
stantial income was the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association. That al- 
ready has been transferred to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
incidentally all of the current appro- 
priation for “Fannie May” has been 
exhausted. 


CAPTAIN CARLSEN, OF THE “FLYING 
ENTERPRISE” 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
3 minutes. I ask this for myself and 
in behalf of my distinguished colleague, 
the senior Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SmitH], who joins in the sentiments 
I am about to express and in the resolu- 
tion I shall submit. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from New Jersey 
may proceed. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I have ever counted myself fortunate 
to represent the State of New Jersey in 
this august body, and never have I been 
prouder of that honor than in connec- 
tion with the resolution I am about to 
present to the Senate. 

It is my singular good fortune, Mr. 
President, to bring officially to the no- 
tice of the Senate one of the most heroic 
episodes of our time and to invite your 
attention to one of its most heroic char- 
acters. In the person of Capt. Kurt 
Carlsen his countrymen, both of the 
United States and Denmark, see incar- 
nated once more the ancient virtues of 
valor and fidelity to duty which have 
ever enthralled burning youth and com- 
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manded the affectionate respect of 
those of maturer years. Denmark—that 
sturdy, virile, and enlightened little na- 
tion—has given to this country and the 
world many precious things but never 
in all her long and glorious history has 
she made a richer contribution than in 
the type of man I invite the Senate 
to honor today. Captain Carlsen’s mag- 
nificient courage, absolute fidelity above 
and beyond the call of duty and—last 
but by no means least—the modesty 
which simply fails to perceive the reason 
for such acclaim, have all fused together 
to produce this truly heroic figure. His 
Norse ancestors would have shaken their 
spears and drunk deep from their horn 
vessels in his honor; they would have 
recognized in his courage the virtue they 
themselves most prized. 

“They that go down to the sea in 
ships” have bred through the ages since 
the Psalmist first sang those words a 
noble tradition arising out of the perils 
of the great deep. Iam told, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I am prepared to believe it, 
that there is between every captain 
worthy of his trust and the ship he 
commands a peculiar, almost mystic, 
bond and relationship arising from the 
great responsibility for lives and prop- 
erty touched by the pride of the skipper 
in his stout and seaworthy craft. 

We have witnessed day by day for a 
period of 2 weeks fidelity of the very 
highest type. Ordering his crew of 40 
and his 10 passengers transferred to an- 
other vessel, Captain Carlsen stood alone 
and undaunted determined not to aban- 
don his ship so long as there remained 
any hope of bringing her to shore—a 
magnificent, virile figure against a 
stormy sky. How proud his wife and 
little girls must be. We are proud, too, 
to have such a fellow countryman. 
Worthily has he upheld the traditions 
of the sea and of his Danish ancestors. 
Now, thanks to the Government and our 
marine, he has a new ship. May it be 
what sailors call “a happy ship.” Long 
may her gallant captain stride the 
bridge! Skoal to the Norseman. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself and 
my colleague, the senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Sm1tTH] I submit a reso- 
Jution and ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 257) was considered by 
unaimous consent and agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States hereby acclaims the heroic actions of 
Capt. Henrik Kurt Carlsen who, at a time 
of international peril emphasizing the need 
for a strong merchant marine, has exempli- 
fied the finest traditions and highest leader- 
ship expected of those who man our ships. 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States hereby extends to Capt. Henrik Kurt 
Carlsen its thanks for this manifestation of 
these fine traditions. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Unless there 
are further routine matters, the Chair 
will recognize the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement heretofore en- 
tered, by which he is entitled to the floor. 


» Eastland 
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Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield, so 
that I may suggest the absence of a 
quorum? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I now 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
Aiken 
Anderson 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Butler, Md. 
Butler, Nebr, 
Cain 
Case 
Clements 
Connally 
Cordon 
Duff 
Dworshak 


Hill 
Hoey 
Holland 
Humphrey 
Hunt 
Ives 
Jenner 
Johnson, Colo. O’Conor 
Johnson, Tex. O’Mahoney 
Johnston, 8. C. Pastore 
Kem Robertson 
Kerr Russell 
Kilgore Schoeppel 
Langer Seaton 
Lehman Smith, Maine 
Long Smith, N.C. 
Magnuson Sparkman 
Malone Stennis 
McCarran Thye 
McClellan ‘Tobey 
McFarland Underwood 
McKellar Welker 
Hendrickson McMahon Wiley 
Hennings Millikin Williams 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BENTON], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovctas], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MayBaNnK], and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Smatuers] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Delaware 
Frear] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapPEenarT], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Cartson], 
the Senators from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce and Mr. SALTONSTALL], and the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] are neces- 
Sarily absent. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from Tlinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Martin], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLanverS], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNnow1tanp], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Watkins] and the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
are absent by leave of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield a few mo- 
ments to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 


Monroney 
Moody 
Morse 
Mundt 
Murray 
Neely 
Nixon 


Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Fulbright 
George 
Gillette 
Green 
Hayden 


(Mr. 


INCREASING UNEMPLOYMENT IN NEW 
YORK STATE 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, among 

the sacrifices being made by our people 

for the defense effort, none is greater 

than that being exacted of the construc- 
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tion industry in New York. Unemploy- 
ment in my State is increasing greatly 
and even dangerously, especially in the 
construction industry. A series of meet- 
ings with the appropriate Federal 
agencies has been held, seeking an alle- 
viation of this situation. I have received 
a considerable number of telegrams from 
labor unions describing these conditions. 
I ask unanimous consent that these tele- 
grams may be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. - 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


New York, N. Y., January 15, 1952. 
Congressman FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT and 
Senator Herspert H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building: 

Deplorable conditions for building con- 
struction for New York City. Due to the 
lack of materials conditions of the concrete 
workers district council membership on No- 
vember 8, 1950 was 5,880 members. To date 
4,602 members, three-fifths of New York City 
members, unemployed for 3 months or more, 
one-fifth part time, and one-fifth employed. 
On behalf of our members I appeal to you 
both to try to save these men and their 
families from relief rolls. Thanking you for 
past efforts and wishing you both health. 

CONCRETE WORKERS DISTRICT 
COUNCIL, 
Joun P. Soracco, President. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
January 15, 1952. 
Senator LEHMAN and Congressman RoosEVELT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Due to the lack of building material in the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., area, bricklayers union No. 
1, Brooklyn, have 75 percent of our men un- 
employed. Kindly give this matter your 
utmost consideration. 

VINCENT PaGANo, 
Business Agent of Bricklayers Union 
No. 1. 


New York, N. Y., January 15, 1952. 
Senator LEHMAN and Congressman ROOSEVELT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please use your good offices to help release 
steel for New York City area. Forty-five 
percent millwrights of local union No. 740 
out of work. 

GEORGE F. WELSCH, 
Business Agent. 
New York, N. Y., January 15, 1952. 
Senator LEHMAN and Congressman RoosEvELT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This is to inform you that because of the 
shortage of steel and other allied materials, 
95 percent of our membership are unem- 
ployed. Hoping something will be done very 
soon to alleviate this condition in New York 


City. 
Respectfully, 
M. Rizzo and ANTHONY BIA, 
Business Agents of the Wood, Wire, 
and Metal Lathers Union, Local 
No, 308. 


New York, N. Y., January 15, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building: 
Unemployment of electrical workers in- 
creasing continuously due to lack of re- 
stricted building materials necessary for con- 
struction in New York City. 
JEREMIAH P. SULLIVAN, 
President, Local Union No. 3, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, A. F. of L. 
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New York, N. Y., January 15, 1952, 
Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Offiice Building: 

This is to inform you of the unemployment 
situation in our local union territory. Em- 
ployment has fallen off 50 percent in the past 
6 months. 

RAYMOND CORBETT, 
Business Agent, Local No. 40, Intere 
national Association of Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers. 


New York, N. Y., January 15, 1952. 
Senator Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

At the present time this organization has 
60 percent of its membership unemployed due 
to Government restrictions on building and 
heavy construction and materials. 

A. SALIMBENE, 
Building, Concrete, Excavating, and 
Common Laborers Union, Local 
No. 731. 


New York, N. Y., January 15, 1952. 
Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Unemployment increasing for the composi- 
tion roofers in New York, reason lack of ma- 
terial. Anything you can do will be appre- 
ciated. 
JOSEPH A. JOHNSTON, 
Secretary, Composition Roofers, Lo- 
cal No. 8. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., January 15, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Structural Iron Workers Local 361 has 35 
percent of its men unemployed due to re- 
strictions on steel. Would appreciate any 
help you may give to remedy this situation. 
Pau. 8S. RocKHOLD, 
Business Representative. 


New York, N. Y., January 15, 1952. 
Senator Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Local No. 60 of the Plasterers Union has a 
membership of 2,000 of which 35 percent are 
now unemployed. 

THOMAS SHERIDAN, 
Financial Secretary, Local No. 60. 


New York, N. Y., January 15, 1952. 
Senator HerBert LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Dear Sir: I feel it is my duty to inform 
you that out of our total membership of 300 
we have 200 members unemployed due to the 
shortage of material in New York City, 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM H. McCaBeE, 
Business Agent and Financial Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Riggers and Ma- 
chinery Movers Local No. 170. 


— 


New York, N. Y., January 15, 1952. 
Hon. HerBert H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Unemployment for members of my organ- 
ization, International Union of Operating 
Engineers, in New York City growing stead- 
ily worse. It is imperative that some solu- 
tion to restriction by NPA on steel for this 
area be found without delay. Otherwise 
hopeless employment situation confronts us, 
Please do all in your power to help us, 
JosePH J. DELANEY, 
International Vice President in Charae. 
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New York, N. Y., January 15, 1952. 
Senator Hersert LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Trusting your committee will be able to 
relieve the building-material situation in the 
New York area. At present we have 20 per- 
cent employment, and by spring the situa- 
tion will become critical if the committee is 
not successful in this matter. Best regards, 
DANIEL MuRPHY, 
Financial Secretary-Treasurer, Orna- 
mental Iron Workers Local No. 580. 


New York, N. Y., January 15, 1952. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr. 
Senate Office Building: 

Unemployment of electrical workers in- 
creasing continuously due to lack of re- 
stricted building materials necessary for 
construction in New York City. 

JEREMIAH P. SULLIVAN, 
President, Local Union No. 3, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, A. F. of L. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., January 15, 1952. 
Representative FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Structural iron workers Local No. 361, has 
85 percent of its men unemployed due to re- 
strictions on steel. Would appreciate any 
help you may give to remedy this situation. 
Pau. S. ROCKHOLD, 
Business Representative. 


New York, N. Y., January 15, 1952. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Trusting your committee will be able to 
relieve the building material situation in the 
New York area. At present we have 20 per- 
cent employment, and by spring the situa- 
tion will become critical if the committee is 
not successful in this matter. Best regards. 
DANIEL MURPHY, 
Financial Secretary-Treasurer, Orna- 
mental Ironworkers Local, No. 
380. 


— 


New York, N. Y., January 15, 1952. 
Congressman FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr., 
Senate Office Building: 

At the present time this organization has 
60 percent of its membership unemployed, 
due to Government restrictions on building 
and heavy construction and materials, 

A. SALIMBENE, 
Building Concrete Excavating and 
Common Laborers Union, Local 
No. 731. 


NEw YorK, N. Y., January 15, 1952. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Have been informed of the meeting sched- 
uled for this afternoon to consider the prob- 
lem confronting the building and construc- 
tion industry in New York City and respect- 
fully wish to advise you that the curtailment 
of building construction in New York City 
has caused serious unemployment to the 
members of this local union. I have brought 
to the attention of the members of Local 
No. 18 your concern about this condition, 
and on behalf of the officers and members of 
Local No. 28 in the interest and well-being 
of those depending upon their earnings as 
sheet-metal workers to maintain a fair 
standard of living I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you for your efforts on our 
behalf. 

Respectfully, 
MELL FARRELL, 
President, Local Union No. 28, Sheet 
Metal Workers International Asso- 
ciation. 
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New York, N. Y., January 15, 1952, 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Have been informed of the meeting 
scheduled for this afternoon to consider the 
problem confronting the building and con- 
struction industry in New York City and re- 
spectfully wish to advise you that the cur- 
tailment of building construction in New 
York City has caused serious unemployment 
to the members of this local union. I have 
brought to the attention of the members of 
local 18 your concern about this condition, 
and on behalf of the officers and members 
of local 28 in the interest and well-being of 
those depending upon their earnings as 
sheet-metal workers to maintain a fair 
standard of living I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you for your efforts on our 
behalf. 

Respectfully, 
MELL FARRELL, 
President, Local No. 28, Sheet Metal 
Workers International Association. 


New York, N. Y., January 15, 1952. 
Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN or Representa- 
tive FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr., 
Senate Office Building. 

HONORABLE Sirs: The unemployment of 
our members has reached a critical stage due 
to the shortage of steel for construction of 
building in the New York City area. We 
have 33 percent of our members idle. In 
your deliberation on the controls, may you 
help us to get the needed materials for 
building construction. Thanking you. 

JOURNEYMEN STONE CUTTERS AND 
MACHINE STONE WORKERS LOCAL 
No. 241. 
New York, N. Y., January 15, 1952. 
Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building: 

Due to the shortage of steel over 30 percent 
of our membership is now unemployed. This 
number is expected to increase. We ask that 
you use your good offices to obtain a fairer 
allocation of steel for the New York City 
vicinity. 

WALTER J. MurpHy, 
Secretary, International Union of 
Operating Engineers. 
New York, N. Y., January 16, 1952. 
Hon. HERBERT LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building: 

Twenty-five percent of tile layers, mem- 
bers of our union are unemployed in the 
New York City area. The outlook promises 
to become worse. Sincerely request your aid 
in the critical condition. 

TILE LAYERS UNION No. 62. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Louisiana may yield to me 5 min- 
utes, in order that I may present a state- 
ment on the subject of reorganization, 
and that he may do so without losing the 
floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
jection? 

Mr. ELLENDER. With that under- 
standing, Mr. President, I shall be glad to 
yield for 5 minutes, with the understand- 
ing that I do not thereby lose the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


Is there ob- 


REORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT— 
STATUS OF HOOVER COMMISSION 
RECOMMENDATIONS—REPORT OF COM- 
MITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS (S. DOC. NO. 91) 


Mr. MCCLELLAN. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to action taken at an executive ses- 
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sion of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments on Janu- 
ary 16, I submit a report incorporating 
complete details relative to progress 
made on the implementation of recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, popularly referred to as the 
Hoover Commission, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the report be printed 
as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. IIcCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
data incorporated in this document was 
compiled by the staff at the direction of 
the committee in response to numerous 
requests for such information from 
Members of Congress, from the press, 
and from various other organizations 
and individuals who desired to know just 
what action had been taken by the Con- 
gress in implementation of the Hoover 
Commission recommendations, and the 
status of pending legislation dealing 
with those reports which have not yet 
been fully effectuated. 2 

The inquiries reaching this committee 
indicate that an erroneous impression 
has been created in the public mind, to 
the effect that enactment of the Hoover 
Commission reports could be accom- 
plished by the adoption of a simple reso- 
lution or resolutions, and by this proc- 
ess the Congress could translate the 
Commission’s recommendations into law. 

I want to emphasize that this general 
misconception is entirely erroneous, and 
those responsible for it are manifestly 
unfair to the Congress and to the public. 
Such an impression has been either will- 
fully or carelessly created by the circuia- 
tion of information by some representa- 
tives of groups who profess to speak for 
the Hoover Commission, as well as by 
some newspapers, columnists, and com- 
mentators, who either ignore the facts or 
completely misrepresent them, in order 
to influence or inspire well-intentioned 
organizations and citizens to bring pres- 
sure on the Congress to act on the Hoover 
Commission bills hastily and without 
proper consideration. 

I want to point out at this time the 
many difficulties which confront the 
Congress before it can take final action 
on a major reorganization bill. The 
Hoover Commission reports were in- 
tended to be and have been accepted 
by the Congress, as a general blueprint 
for reorganization of the executive 
branch of the Government. Before ac- 
tion may be taken on them, however, 
many technical details must be developed 
and agreed upon by the appropriate 
committees and finally by the House and 
Senate. All of the recoramendations of 
the Commission have been and are being 
subjected to the closest analysis and 
study, and important legal and technical 
probleims involved have been and are be- 
ing thoroughly analyzed by the various 
committees pending the submission of 
reports on them to the Senate. Sharp 
differences of opinion existed even among 
the members of the Hoover Commission 
itself, and those differences have since 
developed strong opposition from many 
sources which must be fully explored and 
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evaluated to avoid passing legislation 
which may not accomplish the purpose 
for which it was intended or may not 
be in the public interest. 

I may add, Mr. President, that very 
few of the recommendations of the Com- 
mission were unanimously agreed to by 
the members thereof. 

As a former member of the Hoover 
Commission, I know that it was the 
Commission’s intention that the Con- 
gress should submit its recommendations 
to the closest analysis, to the most thor- 
ough deliberation and should improve 
upon them wherever circumstances in- 
dicated, which is exactly what the Con- 
gress has done, in implementing the 
more than 50 percent already on the 
statutes. . 

The document submitted to the Sen- 
ate today describes in detail all the var- 
ious actions of the Congress on bills and 
reorganization plans submitted by the 
President designed to implement any 
phase of the Hoover Commission re- 
ports, and summarizes the status of such 
bills as are now pending in the second 
session of the Eighty-second Congress. 
It is not only the responsibility of the 
Congress, but also its constitutional duty 
to enter into this difficult legislative 
task with a view to acting judiciously 
and in the best interests of the Govern- 
ment. To meet this obligation, the 
Congress must consider the point of view 
of those who are opposed to legislative 
proposals and also constructive sugges- 
tions offered by others whether they deal 
with Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions, with reorganization programs sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the President, 
or emanate from other sources. Prac- 
tically every step that has been taken 
in connection with the implementation 
of the various Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations outlined in this document 
has met with opposition from some 
source. The Congress has carefully 
studied these views in an effort to en- 
act legislation carrying out the tenor 
of the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions, while at the same time consider- 
ing the merits of views submitted in op- 
position to them. 

It should be remembered that the 
Hoover Commission, supported by a 
staff of three-hundred-odd-organiza- 
tional experts, required 2 years to make 
its recommendations to the Congress. 
The fact that the Congress in a little 
more than 2% years has effectuated 
more than 50 percent of them is, in my 
judgment a real achievement. 

I have always held a view contrary to 
what I consider to be grossly extrava- 
gant estimates as to the savings which 
the measures advocated in the Hoover 
Commission reports would effectuate if 
fully implemented. Some of these esti- 
mates have run as high as $5,500,000,000 
annually if all the Hoover Commission 
recommendations were enacted into law. 
The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, after making 
close studies of all of these bills as well 
as proposed legislation, has been unable 
to find the remotest justification for any 
such high figure. While I consider that 
the enactment of most of this program 
would bring about much improvement in 
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Government and some eventual savings, 
any such estimates that it would result 
in savings aggregating billions of dollars 
is misleading and cannot be substanti- 
ated by the facts. 

It is unfortunate that some members 
of the press still insist upon publishing 
such estimates as that and making 
claims which are wholly unjustified. As 
evidence of the fact that they are wholly 
justified, let me remind the Senate that 
near the close of the last session of the 
Congress the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. WILLIAMS] wrote a letter to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget as the most competent 
agency of the Government to give an es- 
timate of savings already effected as a 
result of more than 50 percent of the 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations 
being enacted into law, and the largest 
amount I recall in the answer of the Di- 
rector of the Budget was approximately 
$28,000,000. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
SmitH of North Carolina in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arkansas yield to 
the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In a moment I 
shall be glad to yield. 

In order that the committee may 
determine what savings might possibly 
accrue from the full activation of all the 
Hoover Commission reports, the com- 
mittee has directed me, as chairman, to 
communicate with the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget to request him to 
supply in detail estimates as to savings 
resulting from reorganization plans and 
other legislation based on the Hoover 
Commission recommendations which 
have been enacted to date, and what ad- 
ditional reductions in expenditures 
might be expected to accrue if the re- 
maining recommendations are fully 
effectuated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the letter to the Di- 
rector of the Budget be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 17, 1952. 
Hon. FREDERICK J. LAWTON, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LawTon: At a meeting of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments yesterday, a motion was adopted 
to request the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget to submit at the earliest date pos- 
sible a complete report on estimated sav- 
ings already effectuated under legislation 
and administrative action taken in conform- 
ity with the Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations, and an estimate of potential reduc- 
tions in Federal expenditures involved in the 
remaining legislative proposals pending in 
the Congress that would further implement 
these recommendations. 

The committee is interested in procuring 
the following specific data: 

1. An estimate of savings in expenditures 
by the Federal Government under reorgani- 
zation plans which have become effective 
since the approval of the Reorganization Act 
of 1949. 

2. Which of these reorganization plans 
have been fully activated by administrative 
action and those on which final administra- 
tive action still remains to be taken. 
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3. Estimated savings accomplished under 
other reorganization legislation approved by 
the Congress based on Hoover Commission 
recommendations. 

4. A detailed estimate relative to the esti- 
mated savings that would follow the enact- 
ment of the remaining recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission. 

The Committee realizes such information 
broken down to specific recommendations 
would require too much time to accomplish 
the objective of this request. It will suffice 
therefore if the Bureau would submit the 
above information keyed to the 19 separate 
reports submitted by the Hoover Commis- 
sion, rather than attempting to cover each 
separate recommendation. 

Thanking you for your attention to this 
matter, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, 


Mr. McCLELLAN. I am now happy 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
have a question to ask, because I know 
the Senator from Arkansas is interested 
in the problem he has been discussing, 
as I am, and that we both desire effi- 
ciency and savings in the Government 
service. I wish to ask him whether it 
is not a fact that when some of the 
reorganization acts have gone into effect, 
there has not always been a desire to 
take full advantage of the opportunity 
to effectuate savings. For instance, 
when a number of employees are laid 
off in one department they are trans- 
ferred to another, and we get to the point 
where we do not really have a saving, 
as was indicated in the letter to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware (Mr. Writt1ams] of 
thirty-eight or thirty-five million dol- 
lars, or whatever the amount was. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
agree with the Senator; that is a fact, 
it is a reality. The point I am making 
is, why should there be repeated to the 
public over and over misinformation and 
misleading statements to the effect that 
$5,000,000,000 are to be saved if certain 
recommendations are put into effect? 
I agree with the Senator from Michigan 
that if the spirit of reorganization were 
carried out by the responsible agencies, 
some savings would be effected, but that 
is not being done, and the whole program 
is not going to result as it was expected 
to result because it is not being followed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In other words, if 
a saving is to be made, there must be 
in the executive branch a spirit to save, 
a desire to save and actually to man- 
age the Government efficiently, no mat- 
ter what the program may be. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I agree with the 
Senator wholeheartedly, but I say to him 
that there never was the remotest pros- 
pect of any $5,000,000,000 savings an- 
nually, as mentioned in the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations. I said so at 
the time the recommendations were re- 
ported to the Congress. 

Mr. President, I should like to make 
an announcement for the information 
of Senators. There has been sent to the 
Congress Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1952, which has to do with the reorgan- 
ization of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. That plan has been referred to 
the Senate Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. We all 
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know that within 60 days the plan will 
go into effect and become law unless 
one of the Houses of Congress rejects 
it by a constitutional majority. 

In order to give every Senator, whether 
favoring or opposing this reorganization 
plan, an opportunity to be heard, the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments will begin open hear- 
ings on the plan on Wednesday, January 
30. We are starting the hearings early 
so that all who desire to be heard will 
have an opportunity and so that every bit 
of information pertinent to the plan, 
either favorable or adverse to it, may be 
considered by the committee in its de- 
liberations before reporting the plan 
favorably or unfavorably. Therefore, I 
invite all the Members of the Senate, if 
they care to be heard on the plan, to get 
in contact with either me personally or 
with the clerk of the committee. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY—REPORT BASED 
ON A TOUR OF WESTERN EUROPE 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, when 
the Senate recessed last Thursday I was 
reporting on my recent trip through 
Western Europe. I had reached Bonn, 
Germany, and was discussing conditions 
as I found them there. Before proceed- 
ing further with a discussion of the Bonn 
situation, I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to what Mr. Paul G. 
Hoffman, formerly the Administrator of 
ECA, had to say concerning the level to 
which European industrial production 
should be increased in relation to its 
prewar status. At page 266 of the REc- 
orD of last Thursday, I stated: 

If I remember correctly, when Mr. Hoffman 
testified before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee back in 1949, we asked him then 
just how much we would have to increase 
the industrial production of these countries 
before we could shut off the flow of Ameri- 
can dollars to Europe, and his answer was 
that we should bring them up to a level 
slightly above their prewar level. 


At this time, let me be a little more 
specific about what Mr. Hoffman said. I 
have before me the hearings on the for- 
eign aid appropriation bill for 1950, H. R. 
4830. Under the heading “ECA produc- 
tion objective in Europe” on page 667, I 
read as follows: 

Senator Corpon. Now, Mr. Hoffman, let us 
assume success at the end of 1952. Let us 
assume that your target, which I believe is 
130 percent of prewar production, has been 
achieved at that time. 

Mr. HorrMAN. I think it goes a little less 
than that; I think it is about 125 percent, 
Senator. 


So, Mr. President, we have Mr. Hoff- 
man, who has been described as a highly 
successful businessman and an admin- 
istrator who did a marvelous job with 
ECA, stating that if European industrial 
production reached approximately 125 
percent of prewar by 1952, we could 
withdraw our aid. But, as I pointed out 
last Thursday, if we take prewar indus- 
trial production figures as 100 percent, we 
find that production in Belgium and Lux- 
emburg has increased to 146 percent of 
the prewar level; Denmark, 162 percent; 
France, 138 percent; Italy, 144 percent; 
the Netherlands, 148 percent; Norway, 
154 percent; and the United Kingdom, 
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146 percent. In other words, every coun- 
try I have mentioned, as a matter of 
fact, every country the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne] and I visited 
in Western Europe, has exceeded the 
fondest expectations of Mr. Hoffman 
with respect to industrial output. 

I ask Senators to look particularly at 
the testimony of Mr. Hoffman, wherein 
he stated that when production approxi- 
mating 125 percent of prewar was 
reached, we could stop ECA aid to West- 
ern Europe; that we would have reached 
the goal toward which we were aiming. 
But, as I have suggested, what are gov- 
ernmental aides doing here in Washing- 
ton and abroad? Everywhere we go we 
are told that the United States should 
continue its aid irrespective of the fine 
recovery these production figures indi- 
cate. 

In order to bring that point home, and 
with Mr. Hoffman’s 1949 testimony in 
mind, let me remind the Senate that 
when I requested recovery figures from 
ECA, now MSA, 2 weeks ago, instead 
of furnishing me a table indicating the 
percentage of increase in industrial pro- 
duction over prewar, the year 1948 was 
used as the base instead of 1938. Of 
course, by using 1948 as a basis of 100 
percent, the standing of Belgium and 
Luxemburg, instead of being 146 per- 
cent, showed up as only 120 percent. 
Under these postwar figures the show- 
ing of Denmark, instead of being 162 
percent, is down to 120 percent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. In a moment. 

I repeat, Mr. President, it looks as 
though our representatives abroad, and 
our representatives here in Washington, 
as well, are not willing to take the fig- 
ures I have been citing to show the fine 
progress which has been made in West- 
ern Europe. Instead, they are using dif- 
ferent figures, with no other purpose, in 
my opinion, than to make it appear that 
progress has not met the goal as estab- 
lished by Mr. Hoffman, and that, there- 
fore, we should continue aid in the fu- 
ture. 

I now yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, the Senator has cleared up 
the point I wished to raise. I had de- 
sired to ask him if the figure of 100 
percent, which he has submitted, was 
for prewar production. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 
That was the basis on which everything 
was figured when I recently asked for a 
progress report. The method of compu- 
tation was changed as I have just indi- 
cated, and it is patent why the change 
was made. It simply shows that per- 
centagewise, if 1948 is used as the basic 
year, instead of 1938, European indus- 
trial production is below the cut-off level 
Mr. Hoffman advocated. 

Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. When these per- 
centages are applied, I assume that all 
the variations are taken into considera- 
tion, whether the computation is made 
on the basis of the pound or the dollar. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Oh yes. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Do the calculations 
take into consideration inflation, or are 
they on a unit-production basis? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It actually does not 
make any difference. The point I am 
making is that the base figure has been 
changed. Instead of using the prewar 
level as a basis of 100 percent, the au- 
thorities are now using 1948. Other- 
wise, the method of calculation is the 
same. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did the Senator 
ask for the prewar figures? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Oh, yes. When I 
asked for them originally I did not 
specify, but since prewar comparisons 
have always been furnished in the past, 
I expected the figures requested to be 
computed on the same basis. But when 
the tables arrived in my office, I found 
they were based on the 1948 production 
as 100 percent. When I received such 
figures I did not feel very happy about it. 
I immediaely got in touch with ECA of- 
ficials and asked for a revised table show- 
ing progress on the basis which we had 
used in the past, that is, using 1938 as 
the base year, instead of 1948. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. Did the Senator ob- 
tain any figures on consumption by the 
population, as against the production 
figures to which he has referred? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let me read to the 
Senator from an explanation given by 
Mr. Wood. The explanation appears on 
Page 262 of the REecorp: 

Consumption of industrial production per 
capita in Europe today is almost exactly 
where it was in 1938. The increased pro- 
duction obviously has not gone to produce 


a higher standard of living than existed in 
1928. 


I emphatically deny that. 
pened to be in Europe in 1946. 


I hap- 

I was 
there twice in 1949, and again last year. 
There is no doubt but that there has 


been progress. The standard of living 
has increased. The people are certainly 
happier than they were in 1946. All of 
them are earning better wages. Per- 
haps they are not receiving as high 
wages as they should receive, but wages 
are gradually approaching the point 
where the gap between the cost of living 
and wages is being narrowed. Take Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg, or even France. The 
gap has been closed to a considerable 
extent. The same is true of Holland. 
The aim is to close the gap between 
wages and the cost of living. 

When I returned from Europe in 1946, 
and also in 1949, one of the criticisms 
which I made was that we had been 
furnishing aid and were being expected 
to continue furnishing aid to our friends 
across the seas, but that the aid we were 
giving was missing the mark. I said 
then that most of our aid was going to 
large industry, and there was no way to 
force large industries to pay wages ade- 
quate to meet the rising cost of living. 
Fortunately, in the past 2 years, some 
work has been done in that regard 
by our people, and the gap has been con- 
siderably narrowed. I hope it will con- 
tinue to narrow. If it does, I am sure 
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that things will go better in Western 
Europe. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I am glad to hear 
that hopeful report from the Senator. I 
was in France for a couple of weeks in 
November, attending the Strasbourg 
Conference. I have not in mind any 
figures bearing upon the subject of the 
relationship between earning power and 
what the people must pay for goods. 
However, I made certain observations in 
the store windows both in Paris and in 
Strasbourg, where prices seemed to be 
about the same. A pair of shoes which 
would cost eight or nine dollars in one 
of our chain shoe stores was priced at 
$12. The wages which the people are 
receiving there average from $20 to $22 
for work for which we are paying $70 
or $75 a week. 

So I cannot take at full face value the 


“Senator’s statement that there has been 


a decided improvement in the standard 
of living of the people of France. I hope 
that that may prove to be true on the 
basis of statistics, but it certainly did 
not so appear to me. I saw French 
taxicab drivers eating their lunch, con- 
sisting of a loaf of bread and a sardine. 
A Frenchman will usually take care of 
his stomach first. He believes in spend- 
ing a good part of his income on his focd. 
When we see them doing as I have de- 
scribed, things are pretty tight. They 
may be enjoying the fine standard of 
living which the Senator suggests, and I 
hope they are; but certainly I did not 
observe it. Perhaps I am a poor ob- 
server. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not mean to 
say that their standard of living is 
equivalent to ours. Indeed, theirs is 
lower. What I was trying to say to my 
distinguished colleague was that there 
has been much progress in the right di- 
rection, in contrast to the prewar situ- 
ation. The situation which existed dur- 
ing the several previous years when I 
visited those countries has definitely been 
changed for the better. 

Mr. McMAHON. I am sure the Sen- 
ator understands that I have not sug- 
gested that they be placed on a standard 
of living equivalent to ours. That there 
has been progress, of course, is a source 
of great satisfaction to both the Senator 
from Louisiana and myself, and to any- 
one else who had to do with supporting 
the reconstruction of the European 
economy, for it has been because of that 
process that we have been able to talk 
about nolding the free world together. 
What I was saying to the Senator, in 
essence, was that my observations con- 
vinced me that the people of Europe are 
not yet living too high on the hog. 

Many Americans who go to Europe 
stay at the first-class hotels, which I 
sometimes feel are international ban- 
ditti. They have standard prices. One 
pays the same for a suite in a hotel on 
Fifth Avenue in New York as he pays at 
the George Cinq in Paris. On that level 
there is plenty of food, and it is grand. 
I am talking about the man on the Left 
Bank, who is working at the Renault 
plant and making from $22 to $24 a week, 
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and paying $12 for a pair of shoes. That 
does not indicate a high standard of liv- 
ing and there cannot be much comfort 
in it. I hope that the Senator’s picture 
is more optimistic than mine. I say that 
the French must do better. I agree with 
the Senator that they have kept too 
much at the top. I agree that they have 
not realized that if they are to have mass 
production they must have mass con- 
sumption. 

I believe that some of the producers 
and manufacturers of Western Europe 
would rather make a profit of $5 a pair 
on a hundred pair of shoes than a profit 
of a dollar a pair on 3,000 pairs of shoes. 
That is the way they think. They think 
along the line of limited markets, limited 
production, and a high margin of profit. 
I believe the Senator from Louisiana is 
right in calling our attention to the fact 
that the situation must be changed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If I may reply to my 
distinguished friend from Connecticut 
on that point, I visited many stores in 
Paris, Rome, and other cities in Europe, 
and I found that the prices of some arti- 
cles were rather high, but prices of other 
articles were very reasonable and, I would 
say, almost in line with the wages which 
the people were receiving. Speaking of 
shoes, I saw some in France which were 
selling for as little as $4 a pair. 

Mr. McMAHON. Canvas shoes? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; but they were 
shoes. I imagine that the shoes which 
the Senator from Connecticut refers to 
as Selling for $12 in stores in Strasbourg 
and Paris may sell here for $24 or $25. 

Mr. McMAHON. I do not believe so. 
That is the unfortunate part of it all. I 
believe the quality of our massed-pro- 
duced merchandise is still much better 
than theirs. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, be- 
fore proceeding with the Bonn picture, 
I have before me an article entitled 
“Senator ELLENDER Cited ‘Facts’ by Mc- 
Cloy,” which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post of Saturday, January 19, 1952. 

According to this article, Mr. McCloy 
gave an interview to the press on Janu- 
ary 18, which was when I addressed the 
Senate last. The article states: 

Bonn, GERMANY, January 18.—United 
States High Commissioner John J. McCloy 
suggested today that Senator ALLEN J. EL- 
LENDER (Democrat of Louisiana) was talking 
through his hat when he described American 
“extravagances” in Germany. 


Mr. President, as I proceed I shall show 
that I am not talking through my hat, 
and that I am not the only one who 
believes that Mr. McCloy has been ex- 
travagant. I wish to make it clear that 
I did not criticize Mr. McCloy’s work in 
Germany, for the good that may have 
been done in bringing about agreement 
between ourselves, Germany, France, and 
England. However, the point I tried to 
emphasize was the extravagance in 
which Mr. McCloy and his aides have 
indulged in the building of a sumptuous 
office building and housing project at 
Bonn. Later I shall read an article 
from the Paris edition of the Daily Mail, 
which was written 8 or 9 days after I had 
left Bonn. I did not see the article until 
only a short time ago. After I have 
read the article, Senators will be able to 
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judge whether Mr. McCloy is right in 
saying that I am “talking through my 
hat.” 

The article in the Washington Post 
continues: 

ELLENDER told the Senate yesterday that 
the United States High Commission in Ger- 


many is living and operating in luxury 
which “stinks to heaven.” 


The Senator, McCloy said through a spokes- 
man, simply does not have the facts straight. 


If I do not have the facts straight, 
then I wish Mr. McCloy would straighten 
them out for me. 

ELLENDER said the High Commission offices 
in Bonn are luxurious in fittings and decora- 
tions and have space for 1,800 offices. 

McCloy said the personnel of the High 
Commission is in process of being trimmed 
in anticipation of the establishment of an 
Embassy to replace the High Commission. 
He said it is hoped the reduction will enable 
the High Commission to release an Office 
building to the Germans for use as a hos- 
pital or for some other local purposes. 


Mr. President, as I stated during the 
course of my remarks on Thursday, Mr. 
McCloy and a representative from the 
State Department when they appeared 
before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee last year, gave us the impression 
that they would be leaving Germany al- 
together by July. They were then housed 
in the Farben Building in Frankfort. 
While they were making their statement 
before the Appropriations Committee, 
the buildings to which I referred were 
being constructed in Bonn at a total cost 
of $25,000,000. Mr. McCloy states that 
the office building would be used for a 
hospital. I have information from the 
State Department to the effect that the 
building will be used to house our 
Embassy officials when Mr. McCloy 
leaves. Who is right? 

The article continues: 

“With regard to Senator ELLENDER’s state- 
ment that ‘every American employed by the 
High Commission has one or more German 
servants who are paid for out of the German 
economy,’ Senator ELLENDER simply does not 
have the facts straight,” McCloy’s spokesman 
said. 


Mr. President, I never said that every 
employee had a servant. I did say that 
some of them had servants. Ever since 
my return from Europe I have been try- 
ing to get a breakdown of the 147,000 
Germans who are employed by the Air 
Force, the Army, and Mr. McCloy’s or- 
ganization. I cannot get such a break- 
down, because they claim it is classified 
information. The Air Force gave me the 
number of civilians they employ in Ger- 
many, but that again is classified in- 
formation. The information may be se- 
cret. There may be a good reason for it. 
I am not discussing that point. Cer- 
tainly, in order to answer the question of 
whether I am right or Mr. McCloy is right 
it would be an easy matter to compile a 
breakdown of the 147,000 Germans who 
are employed, by us in Germany—many 
of which are servants. 

Americans in the employ of the State 


Department in Germany pay for domestic 
help out of their own pockets. 


Mr. President, some may have to pay 
for it today, but until November 30 and 
up to 2 weeks after I had left Germany, 
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many were still being paid out of the 
German economy. 


A great many of the High Commission 
staff do not employ German servants at all. 
The High Commission hopes that United 
States Army personnel in Germany soon will 
follow the HICOG practice. , 

McCloy’s reply to ELLENDER was much less 
sharp than he made to the Senator soon after 
ELLENDER returned to the United States. 

McCloy accused him then of hit-or-miss 
statements.” 

He pointed out that ELLENDER spent only 
a few hours in Bonn, came to the High Com- 
mission toward the end of the day “and re- 
quested that the post exchange be opened 
for him that evening although it was offi- 
cially closed, for inventory.” 


I am sorry to say I requested the Army 
to do this for him. 


Mr. President, that was Mr. McCloy’s 
first answer to my criticism, that I re- 
mained in Bonn only overnight. As a 
matter of fact, I was in Germany for 
more than 13 days. One does not have 
to eat a whole side of beef to find out it 
is tainted. One could not help but see 
the extravagance in Bonn, as I stated 
in my remarks on Thursday. When I 
visited Mr. McCloy’s office, looked 
through the window and saw lavish 
buildings all lighted and housing many 
American employees, I was exasperated. 

Mr. President, I should like to read 
from an article which appeared in the 
continental edition of the London Daily 
Mail at Paris. The article, entitled 
“America’s Biggest ‘Embassy’,” was writ- 
ten by Mr. Ernest Leiser. It is date- 
lined at Bonn and was printed in the 
December 18, 1951, issue of the conti- 
nental edition of the London Daily Mail 
in Paris. The article appeared in the 
Daily Mail approximately 11 days after 
I had left Bonn. It reads: 

Bonn, Monday.—The Germans call it 
Little America, but in fact there is nothing 
little about it. The office and housing proj- 
ect erected by United States High Commis- 
sioner John J. McCloy in and on the out- 
skirts of this pint-size capital city—and into 
which McCloy’s staff is making a mass mi- 
gration from Frankfort this month—is the 
biggest nonmilitary construction ever under- 


taken by the United States Government 
abroad. 

It also dwarfs all the other new buildings 
at present going up in Bonn. Only Holly- 
wood’s favorite terms—colossal and gigan- 
tic—seem extravagant enough to describe it. 


Mr. President, I do not believe that I 
exaggerated enough, if McCloy terms my 
statement an exaggeration. 


The office complex, nestled in a shady glen 
only a few yards from the swift waters of 
the Rhine—and carefully laid out so that 
it is half invisible from the opposite bank, 
in deference to the scenic sensibilities of 
Rhine-lovers—has some 1,800 offices in six 
large, self-contained, but connecting, wings. 

This group of buildings is several times the 
size of Washington's Federal Capitol itself, 
and is, in fact, not much smaller than all 
the federal ministries in Bonn put together, 


Mr. President, let us remember that 
McCloy’s organization was supposed to 
be out of Germany by next July. 

I continue to read from the article: 

ULTRAMODERN 

Its design is ultramodern, with room for 

parking under the buildings (built on stilts 


against the rare times the Rhine overflows 
its banks) and is ideal, according to the 
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Army lieutenant colonel who sueprvised its 
architecture, for military headquarters; the 
officer did not explain the significance of 
this statement. 

Today this $3,000,000 complex will house 
the offices of McCloy’s High Commission 
aides. But in the future, when and if the 
occupation regime is liquidated, it will 
house the biggest Embassy the United States 
has ever established. It would certainly ap- 
pear to testify to an American conviction 
that Bonn is here to stay as the capital of 
that part of Germany with which the Ameri- 
cans have dealings. 

McCloy has indicated that the United 
States may relinquish some of the blocks in 
the complex—for use as dormitories for 
Bonn University, or for refugee housing, or 
whatever other need turns up—as time goes 
on and the Commission is “phased down” to 
Embassy size. If so, the Embassy-to-be will 
thereby become perhaps the biggest landlord 
in Bonn. 

But impressive as is the new office set-up, 
with its cafeteria for 1,500 persons and its 
expansive design, it cannot hold a candle to 
the projects calculated to house the Com- 
missioner’s staff and their wives, babies, pets, 
and servants. 


THREE SETTLEMENTS 


There are three separate settlements; one 
for American personnel of the High Commis- 
sion and two for the German secretaries, 
statisticians, and experts of all kinds. 

Total cost of the three, from real estate to 
lamp shades, is about $22,000,000. 

The American settlement, with 458 dwell- 
ings and its own built-in shopping and civic 
center, is, not surprisingly, the most im- 
pressive (awesome might be an even better 
term). But the two German projects, each 
with 412 apartments, outshine anything else 
in Bonn. 

The Commission, and later the Embassy, 
staff will live in what one correspondent has 
unkindly called an atmosphere of West- 
chester-on-the-Rhine. The apartments are 
large, airy, and so modern in design as to 
stir the envy of every German housewife 
(and a good many American housewives, 
too). Built-in bookshelves, cabinets, and 
kitchen installations, tasteful furniture and 
picture windows are all calculated to assure 
supreme comfort. 

The German apartments are smaller and 
are not fully furnished. But they provide 
the fortunate employees of the United States 
in Bonn with cheaper and better accommo- 
dations than they could possibly find else- 
where. 

BACHELOR SKYSCRAPERS 

Huge windows, economical arrangement 
of space, and modern cooking and washing 
equipment have set standards hard to match 
by the German Federal Government in its 
building program for its own civil servants. 


Mr. President, at this point let me 
say that we are trying to establish a 
friendly, cordial relationship between 
ourselves and the Germans, but extrava- 
gance such as I have described and as 
Mr. Leiser describes in his article, is 
bound to cause discontent among the 
Germans. Especially is that so when 
the money which we put into Germany 
was supposed to be placed there to help 
the Germans, to help their industry, and 
to help the people there, not our own 
people. 

I read further from Mr. 
article: 

And the two bachelor skyscrapers—one in 
each of the German settlements—with 11 
stories of one-room efficiency apartments bid 


fair to be the most prominent landmarks in 
Bonn. They are the tallest buildings in the 


Leiser’s 


entire Rhine area, church spires excluded. 


1952 


It is noteworthy that out of United States 
funds the Americans have built, in the brief 
span of 8 months, a total of nearly 1,300 
dwellings to house their people in the Bonn 
area. In more than 2 years the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Bonn authorities have com- 
pleted only about twice that many housing 
units for all the people manning the entire 
German bureaucracy in the capital. 

Under the circumstances, a little placard 
hanging in the Army architect’s office in the 
middle of the vast complex he has designed 
seems peculiarly—although unintention- 
ally—appropriate. It reads: 

“Man, proud man, dressed in a little brief 
authority, plays such fantastic tricks before 
high heaven as makes the angels weep.” 

Shakespeare should have seen Little 
America in Bonn. 


Mr. President, I also have some press 
releases criticizing this extravagance. I 
shall not take the time of the Senate to 
read the releases, but I now ask unani- 
mous consent to have one of them 
printed in the REcorp in connection with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


[Translation (German) ] 


McCtoy’s MonoGrAM ALONE TO Cost 1,000 
DEUTSCHEMARKS—FURNISHING OF Two HIcH 
COMMISSIONER'S HEADQUARTERS AND PETERS- 
BERG, 2,176,000 DrUTSCHEMARKS; MISCEL- 
LANEOUS, 35,000 DEUTSCHEMARKS 


Bonn.—The furnishings of the Official 
headquarters of the American High Com- 
missioner McCloy, Deichmannsau, cost 496,- 
000 deutschemarks, according to figures ob- 
tained by the committee investigating the 
commissions [orders] placed within the 
Bonn area. Subsequently, the Americans 
are said to have expended 80,000 deutsche- 
marks for incidental furnishings. The in- 
terior of the Dreesen Hotel, headquarters of 
the French Higk Commissioner, cost 420,- 
000 deutschemarks, and that of the Peters- 
berg Hotel, headquarters of the Allied High 
Commission, 1.2 million deutschemarks. 

The investigating ~»mmittee will ask Mc- 
Cloy for permission to inspect the deich- 
mannsau premises. This inspection will not 
be made for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether or not the interior is in the luxury 
class or not but rather, an examination 
shall be made as to whether or not the fur- 
nishings warrant their price. 

The architects commissioned with the in- 
terior decoration of Deichmannsau have 
received a fee of between 12,000 and 14,000 

2utschemarks. Their original demand had 
been about 39,000 deutschemarks. One of 
them is said previously to have decorated 
buildings for the Soviet occupation power 
at Weimar. The head of the procurement 
office of the departmental section “Bund 
capital”, Dr. Becker, testified, as a witness, 
that the architects had planned affixing the 
monogram of McCloy upon the leather top 
of his desk, estimating the cost at 1,000 
deutschemarks. However, McCloy is said to 
have protested against this item, and the 
monogram was not affixed. 

In addition, the ‘following expenditures 
were discussed: 100,000 deutschemarks for 
window decorations, rugs, and carpets at 
Deichmannsau; 31,000 deutschemarks for 
lamps at the Dreesen Hotel; 80,000 deutsche- 
marks for decorating a club room; and 35,000 
deutschemarks for incidental furnishings, 
such as electric heaters, ashtrays, and waste- 
paper baskets. In addition, 15,000 deutche- 
marks were expended for altering, subse- 
quently, the file cabinets at Deichmannsau 
which had already been provided.—(Source: 
Schleswig-Holsteinische Tages-Post, October 
31, 1951.» 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I also 
have received a number of letters on this 
subject from persons all over the United 
States, as well as from persons abroad. I 
shall not take time to read all those let- 
ters, because to do so probably would 
take all of today and tomorrow, and pos- 
sibly the next day. However, at this 
time, I should like to read a few excerpts 
from them. 

I read from one of them, dated Decem- 
ber 26, 1951, as follows: 


May I say that I have been 3 years in Ger- 
many at my own expense, and I have had the 
opportunity of seeing those things which you 
only now enumerate, but you have reported 
only a fraction, yes, a very small fraction of 
the waste that is and has been going on for 
years, and no Member of Congress seems to 
have noticed it before. 

* * . ° * 

You mentioned the 8,000 civilians who are 
employed in Germany, but you do not men- 
tion the numberless dependents of these 
8,000, nor do you mention any of the special 
privileges these myriads of people enjoy, 
such as free bus service, cut-rate taxi fares, 
and railroad rates, for which someone has 
to pay. 


Mr. President, the German economy 
has to pay for all those things. 
I read further from the letter: 


And the 1644-cent-a-gallon gasoline which 
the American occupation enjoys, the next- 
to-nothing hotel rates charged to American 
personnel, many of which the American oc- 
cupation would be much better off without. 

About Mr. McCloy, the gentleman certainly 
knew the occupation was about to end, but 
this did not keep him from moving his top- 
heavy organization from the sumptuous 
quarters in the Grand Hotel in Bad Nauheim, 
plus the fabulous and elaborate Farben 
Building in Frankfurt, to his new quarters 
in Bonn * * *, 


By the way, Mr. President, I distinctly 
remember that Mr. McCloy stated that 
the building which was being vacated by 
him in Frankfurt would be turned over 
to the Germans. However, the State De- 
partment has a different version of that, 
for that building is being ‘used to house 
other American Government personnel, 
including State Department employees, 
who were in the neighborhood, and the 
building did not go to the Germans, al- 
though Mr. McCloy stated it would. 

I read now from another letter which 
has been sent to me: 


Not only our top officials in the embassies 
in which I served, but even minor officers 
from representatives of the Merchant Marine 
Division of the State Department in Europe 
to second- and third-class secretaries, as well 
as economic counselors and consular Officials, 
have gone utterly wild on a spending spree. 

From keeping chauffeurs to page boys to 
take their dogs out for a walk, servants ga- 
lore, and lavish entertaining, one of the 
great drawbacks also is unfortunately the 
disgusting and, to my mind, humiliating, 
catering to the aristocracy in the various 
capitals, and specifically in Madrid and 
om * * Ss 

As you have stated you would bring up 
the spending of our money in this shameless 
way during the present session, I thought I 
should write you to express my appreciation, 
and to add that to those of us in the service, 
who do not take part in the spending and 
kowtowing to the nobility abroad, you are 
really rendering a service. In the embassies 
and the mutual-aid offices, it’s the same 
story: They live like princes 
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Here is a letter dated December 27, 
1951, from a person whom I know well. 
It is a letter about Western Europe in 
general. It applies not merely to Ger- 
many. The only reason Iam citing these 
letters, Mr. President, is because of the 
recent charge by Mr. McCloy that I was 
“talking through my hat” when I gave 
the Senate these facts and figures. 
What I believe the Senate would appre- 
ciate from Mr. McCloy more than any- 
thing else would be the facts as to what 
has been happening in Germany. What 
did he have to do with these building 
projects, and what did he have in mind 
when he gave the Appropriations Com- 
mittee the impression that he was going 
to get out of Germany this coming July? 
This letter dated December 27 reads: 


As you know, for the past several years 
Mrs. Lehde and I have been visitors to Europe 
and for the past 2 years upon returning I 
spoke to business groups here in New Orleans 
and related various incidents of apparent 
extravagance and waste in Europe. You 
probably know that we have bought not one 
but dozens of residences in England in the 
fifty- to seventy-thousand-dollar bracket, 
completely furnished, and given them to our 
State Department employees to live in rent 
free. 

The principal job of one large general 
contracting firm in France for the past 3 
years has been the building of large ware- 
houses for the United States. It is my un- 
derstanding that the land was purchased by 
us, the building erected by us to hold ma- 
terial and equipment donated by us to the 
French. 

We have traveled through each country in 
Europe in which Americans are allowed to 
travel and have discovered flagrant waste 
of our funds and useless expenditures on 
generally unappreciative people. 

It has reached the stage now where I de- 
tect collusion between our employees living 
over there and the recipients of our gener- 
osity, a planned effort to compile reports 
tending to accentuate false needs in a frantic 
desire to continue this extravagant “gravy 
train.” 

It is most encouraging to see a man in 
your position step out with courage and de- 
termination to expose an obviously false sit- 
uation. 


Here is an excerpt from another letter, 
dated December 21, 1951: 


I have just returned from a European trip 
and spent some time in Germany, and I agree 
with you on the abuses of lavish living at 
the expense of the German and American 
people. 

* * . . 7 

It is a sad commentary that 6 years after 
the war, our occupation forces are still liv- 
ing in luxury and still in luxury hotels which 
are needed by the German people. 


Another letter, dated December 22, 
1951, reads, in part, as follows: 


As I see it, everything you said was true 
and you could have gone on for hours, tell- 
ing more and more that was true. 

Mr. McCloy said on the radio last night 
in rebuttal to your statement words to the 
effect that you did not remain in one place 
long enough to see anything. From what 
you did see, it seems to me that Mr. McCloy 
should be happy that you didn’t stay longer. 
* * * God knows what you would have 
seen had you had time to spen. several 
months over here. 

Although we can’t say it officially, these 
HICOG “feather merchants” are the laugh- 
ingstock of the military 29 days out of the 
month. One day we do not lauzh—that is 
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payday when the “deducts” hit our pay check, 
and then we realize that although it is funny, 
we are paying for that comedy. 


Mr. President, as I have said, I could 
read extracts from many more letters, but 
it is useless. I am waiting for one op- 
portunity. I hope Mr. McCloy is still in 
Government service when State Depart- 
ment officials come before the Appropria- 
tions Committee to ask for additional 
funds with which to operate Mr. Mc- 
Cloy’s outfit in Germany. I am merely 
waiting for that time; and before that 
committee will be the place for Mr. Mc- 
Cloy to refute these facts which I have 
placed before the Senate. 

Mr. President, I shall not devote any 
more time to Mr. McCloy’s Bonn project. 
I believe the situation will be evident to 
anyone who will read the contradictions 
contained in the statement made by Mr. 
McCloy which I gave last Thursday, and 
the information furnished me by the 
State Department, as to the use of the 
building. What became of the buildings 
in Frankfort when they were vacated by 
Mr. McCloy, and what is to be done with 
the building at Bonn after Mr. McCloy 
leaves Germany? It would indicate to 
me that the State De, rtment endorsed 
the building of these offices, as well as all 
of the housing units, for the purpose of 
housing a tremendously large embassy, 
to be established in Bonn, when peace 
really comes between us and Germany. 
That is why it was done. But it is my 
belief that since these buildings were 
erected with counterpart funds belonging 
to the German people—distributed to 
them by us—and on German-owned 
property, the Germans may have a claim 
for rent from the State Department for 
the use of those buildings. I have never 
seen the contract between the United 
States and Germany, but I have requested 
it. I am curious to find out what pro- 
tection, if any, will be ours when the 
peace treaty is actually put into effect 
and ratified. My guess is that the prop- 
erty will belong to the German people, 
will be under their jurisdiction, and that 
we shall probably have to pay rent for 
the buildings which we ourselves have 
erected, with money which we ourselves 
have sent across the Atlantic. 

I shculd like to give the Senate the 
total amount of funds from year to year 
which has been spent by the State De- 
partment in occupied Germany, and 
the number of people employed: 

McCLoy’s ORGANIZATION 
Total American personnel employed: 
OMGUS, 1949 (fiscal year) 
OMGUS, 1950 (fiscal year) 
HICOG, 1952 


There has been a reduction in total 
American personnel. 


HICOG, 1952 (fiscal year) German 
nationals employed 


The actual cost of this to the Ameri- 
can people, and when I say “actual cost” 
I mean American dollars spent, was, in 
1950, $28,921,598; in 1951, $28,467,063; 
and the estimate for 1952, $24,511,986. 

But, in addition to this huge sum of 
appropriated dollars to operate the State 
Department there, counterpart funds 
and occupation costs have been on the 
increase since 1950. In 1950, when 
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there was almost $29,000,000 in Ameri- 
can money spent, there was $42,674,276 
spent in counterpart dollars to maintain 
the State Department in Germany. In 
1951, with dollar appropriations of $28,- 
467,063, counterpart and occupation 
funds amounted to $79,823,146. In 1952 
it is estimated that, in addition to the 
$24,511,986 of American dollars spent, 
$77,753,075 of counterpart and occupa- 
tion funds will be spent, in order to pay 
the cost of occupation for the State De- 
partment. Instead of being on the de- 
crease, as it should be, the total cost of 
civilian occupation activities in 1950, 
including American dollars and counter- 
part funds, was $71,595,874; in 1£51, it 
was $77,753,075; and the estimate for 
1952 is that the total will be $102,265,- 
961. Mr. McCloy said he was getting 
out, yet the increase of expenditures has 
been on the upgrade. My guess is that 
the Americans at Bonn and other places 
in Germany are so well rooted that we 
shall find it difficult to dislodge them. 
It seems they have built themselves there 
to stay, and it is going to be up to the 
Appropriations Committee and to the 
Senate to cut the appropriation, and to 
cut it quickly. 

Mr. President, let me state the over-all 
cost of our military occupation of Ger- 
many; let us stop to think of this now. 
As I pointed out last Thursday, we are 
the conquerors, and this is what we have 
spent in an occupied country in order to 
assist them, to maintain our army there 
and all the civilians about whom I have 
just been speaking. The total cost of 
occupation in Germany, including the 
Department of State and the Military 
Establishment, in dollar appropriations, 
is $3,575,226,398, in addition to local cur- 
rency operations of 10,659,000,000 marks, 

Total economic aid, which is not in- 
cluded in the figures I have just given, 
by France, Great Britain, and the 
United States—which was intended to 
create friendly relations between us and 
the Germans—was as follows: 

$15, 700, 000 
United Kingdom 562, 800, 000 
United States 3, 200, 000, 000 


In other words, we have spent in ex- 
cess of $7,000,000,000 in Germany in or- 
Ger, I repeat, tv create a relationship 
that would be conducive to friendship 
between us and Germany. But, when 
we inaugurated that policy, instead of 
trying to create friendship on the part 
of the Germans toward us, we have 
forced them to spend millions of dollars 
out of their own economy, to sustain a 
large number of civilians sent there to 
show them how to operate their govern- 
ment, and to support the army of occu- 
pation. 

Mr. President, I am glad that Mr. Mc- 
Cloy saw fit recently to issue an order 
preventing the expenditure of any 
money out of the German economy to pay 
for servants for American civilians in 
Western Germany. I am hopeful that 
the Army will take the same course. I 
2m not saying that the Army should go 
all the way—that is, that it should not 
get something out of the German econ- 
omy in order to help pay occupation 
costs; I do not mean that. But I do 
maintain that occupation costs should 
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be reduced immediately by eliminating 
luxuries. It would be more beneficial to 
us, I believe, if we provided Army offi- 
cers their usual allotment, with which 
they could rent their own living quar- 
ters and hire their own servants. In my 
humble opinion, it would reduce the 
number of dollars we have been appro- 
priating each year to help sustain the 
German economy. It does not add up 
for us to be pumping millions of dollars 
in at one end of the German economy, 
and at the other end taking a large por- 
tion out to sustain some of the peo- 
ple we send to Germany. Our pres- 
eni policy does not bring about the cor- 
dial relationship we are trying to estab- 
lish between America and the German 
people. I dislike to repea’: this time and 
time again, but I hope that our admin- 
iscrators in Germany will take heed and 
change their methods. 

Mr. President, to show that the state- 
ments I have been making are not hap- 
hazard, I shou Id like to place in the REc- 
ORD an extract from my diary which I 
kept when I went abroad. My observa- 
tions were recorded every day, at the 
end of the day. I talked to people, got 
their reactions on varied subjects, and 
included them, along with my own ob- 
servations. This extract deals only with 
my visit with Mr. McCloy, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be placed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
a” follows: 

I believe that it (HICOG) should be ended. 
It is a shameful expenditure of taxpayers’ 
dollars. If we are to have rearmament here, 
I do not see why we should not use all of 
the counterpart funds for that purpose and 
not splurge it away on housing and such ex- 
travagant undertakings as I have described. 
We learned that many persons from the East 
are coming in. Over 10,000,000 have already 
entered and they are still coming in at the 
rate of over 15,000 per month. My guess is 
that another drive will be made for us to 
take in more displaced persons. 

McCloy says the Germans are not prepared 
to produce armaments, that it would be 
cheaper and better if we should equip all of 
their divisions. He states they are not tooled 
to make any of the new armaments and air- 
planes, that it would require years to pre- 
pare them for the task and therefore it would 
be better for us to do it. I could not believe 
that it was our high commissioner speaking. 

I never saw such elaborate offices (Mc- 
Cloy’s). All built with counterpart funds. 
In addition, houses to accommodate 1,800 
employees, the number now engaged in this 
area, all well built and fully equipped. I 
have never seen such lavishness and ex- 
travagance, especially in view of the fact 
that he (McCloy) intends to close up his 
outfit in July. Why he should have moved 
from Frankfurt, where he was properly 
housed, I cannot understand. It is my belief 
that his crowd has no idea of quitting. It 
burns me up to see the money lavished away 
in order to assist the conquered, when we 
have to go hat in hand before Congress to 
obtain funds for flood control, conservation, 
and other projects at home. I was so in- 
censed while I was talking to him that I 
could not help talking out loud and with em- 
phasis. His answer in all cases was to the 
effect that through these methods commu- 
nism was stopped in its tracks. We are 
spending our funds in the British and French 
zones with the same ardor as we are spend- 
ing in the zone under our jurisdiction. I 
emphasized that with the Army here, his 
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outfit and then all the consulates scattered 
throughout Germany, there was bound to be 
much duplication. He said that all of the 
housing erected would be turned over to the 
German Government. In consideration of 
our generosity, the German Government, 
when established, will make available to us 
suitable real estate so as to enable us to 
erect an embassy. We will also be permitted 
to rent some of the buildings that we con- 
structed, so as to house our own State De- 
partment people. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
have pointed out, there is no question 
that great progress has been made in 
Western Germany, and it is my hope that 
the German people appreciate what we 
are trying to do for them. 

In 1949 I stated that we could not ex- 
pect Western Europe to stand on its own 
feet unless that great balance wheel of 
Western Europe, Germany, were itself 
placed on its feet and permitted to ex- 
pand industrially. 

The German people are a great people 
and since we have taken them under our 
wing, so to speak, in trying to establish 
the cordial relationships about which I 
have been speaking it is my belief that 
we should do all in our power to assist 
them to the end that should any difficulty 
occur between us and Russia we can de- 
pend on the Germans and that they will 
respond. 

Mr. President, after visiting Bonn the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
and I proceeded by automobile to Paris 
by way of Holland and Belgium. Upon 
leaving Bonn we were furnished a car, 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] and I paid all our living ex- 
penses. The driver of the car—I do not 
recall his name at this time, but he was 
an ex-German prisoner—was allowed a 
certain sum, which was placed in my 
charge, to take care of his living expenses 
and to pay for gas if we needed it. Of 
the amount of money given to me, which 
was $55, as I recall, I returned $30 to Mr. 
McCloy’s office. The entire cost—that 
is, all the expenses of the driver and the 
cost of the gasoline he had to purchase— 
was $25. That money was given to me 
by a representative of Mr. McCloy’s of- 
fice, even though we had offered to pay 
all our expenses. He insisted on our 
taking it. Notwithstanding that, we did 
pay some of the expense, and of the $55 
which was given us I returned, as I have 
stated, $30. 

After leaving Germany, the next coun- 
try we visited was Holland. I was agree- 
ably surprised by the fine progress made 
in that country since my visit there in 
1949. Industrial production had in- 
creased 148 percent over prewar levels. 
Agricultural production was up to 115 
percent of prewar. The total United 
States aid to Holland since the beginning 
of World War II amounted to $2,266,- 
000,000. The total ECA aid amounted to 
$978,700,000 through June 30, 1951. 

Total counterpart funds spent, as of 
October 31, 1951, were $271,200,000. 
This amount was spent mostly as fol- 
lows: Agricultural land reclamation, 
$49,500,000; agricultural programs, $89,- 
500,000; primary metals, $21,900,000; 
housing, $88,000,000; tourism, $2,000,000; 
waterways and harbors, $8,800,000. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that since 
Holland lost her colonies in the East In- 
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dies she has had a very hard time, to say 
the least. 

Holland is a country with one-third 
the area of Louisiana, and a population 
of 10,000,000. Lovisiana has a popula- 
tion of about 2,600,000. There is no 
question but Holland is overpopulated. 
My fear is that by continuing to provide 
the aid we have been furnishing, we may 
give to the people of that country a wrong 
impression. I do not believe there is a 
chance for the people of Holland to con- 
tinue to develop, in view of an increasing 
population, unless more land is made 
available. 

Holland is located near the North Sea. 
Much money is now being utilized to re- 
claim the bottoms of the Zuider Zee but 
that is a very limited area. It is my 
belief that Holland should start now on 
a program to reduce its population; that 
is, there should be some plan in effect 
whereby her people could migrate to 


-other parts of the world. There are 


many areas in Africa which could be 
utilized for industrial and agricultural 
production. 

Holland has a number of island pos- 
sessions near New Guinea and is now 
trying to develop some of the islands 
north of the East Indies. I should like 
to see her succeed in that undertaking. 
It occurs to me that instead of our fur- 
nishing money so that the people of Hol- 
land may more or less eke out a living 
in a restricted area which does not have 
a very bright future, we should encour- 
age them to inaugurate a program 
whereby some of their population might 
emigrate to other parts of the world. 
My fear is that if nothing is done along 
those lines they will be in the same sit- 
uation as the English people, which I 
shall attempt to describe later. Over- 
population is bound to sap their stand- 
ard of living. Holland does not have 
the land and the natural resources nec- 
é8sary to maintain an increasing popu- 
lation. 

I believe that instead of furnishing 
more money to the Netherlands, which 
might create the false hope of continu- 
ing and endless aid, we should interest 
them, if we can, in having a portion of 
the population emigrate to other areas. 

Senator Youne and I next went 
through Belgium, and visited many of 
the cities there. I was very much im- 
pressed by the industrial development 
of Belgium. Of all the countries of 
Western Europe, there is no question but 
Belgium has made the greatest progress. 
It has improved greatly since last I was 
there. Its people are very busy. Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg were the first 
countries to adopt a plan whereby wages 
kept up with the cost of living. The 
people seem to be well off, and the coun~ 
try as a whole is no doubt doing well 
with its colonial possessions. The Bel- 
gian Congo provides a large variety of 
products which are, of course, of great 
benefit to the economy of Belgium. 

Industrial production in Belgium has 
increased to 146 percent of prewar; 
agricultural production, 106 percent. 
The reason is that Belgians have been, 
and are still, good farmers. They have 
been following an excellent plan for 
agricultural production. It would be 
difficuit to see how they could improve 
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much upon the enormous production 
they are able to achieve on the kind of 
land they have. 

Mr. President, notwithstanding the 
splendid condition we found in Belgium, 
I note that we have made available to 
that nation $829,000,000 since the war. 
This, of course, includes Luxemburg. 
The total ECA contribution was $546,- 
600,000, which also includes Luxem- 
burg. 

ECA counterpart funds spent as of 
October 31, 1951, were only $2,100,000, 
including money spent in Luxemburg, 
and a little less fhan $2,000,000 for tech- 
nical assistance. 

Today Belgium is not receiving fur- 
ther economic aid. However, I under- 
stand—and I checked on this—that she 
is on the list for military aid. How much 
is a secret. I do not know. But it ap- 
pears to me, Mr. President, that Belgium 
is one country which is as well off, or per- 
haps even better off financially than we 
are. She has enormous resources in the 
Belgian Congo. We are purchasing mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of goods from the 
Belgians. Why in the name of common 
sense should we be forced to furnish her 
military aid? It is simply beyond me. 
It is my hope that this question will be 
investigated further. Instead of our fur- 
nishing military aid to the Belgians, it 
seems to me that they should contribute 
to the munitions pool which we are try- 
ing to establish. Let the Belgians make 
a contribution in order to assist the de- 
fense of Western Europe. 

After leaving Belgium we went to 
France. The industrial production in 
France is 138 percent of prewar, and the 
agricultural production 106 percent of 
prewar. United States aid since the be- 
ginning of World War II for France has 
totaled $7,000,000,000; total ECA aid, 
$2,444,800,000, through June 30, 1951. 
The total ECA counterpart funds spent, 
as of October 31, 1951, were $2,410,- 
400,000. That money was used in the 
following manner: Debt retirement, 
$171,400,000; agriculture, $233,500,000; 
coal mines, $340,600,000; manufacturing, 
$248,500,000; transportation, communi- 
cations, and utilities, $1,036,900,000; 
housing, $278,900,000; tourism, $4,700,- 
000; health and sanitation, $1,400,000. 

Notwithstanding the huge amount 
spent in France, I found a considerable 
lack of cooperation with our Government 
in the great undertaking which is in the 
offing in Western Europe. Mr. President, 
I voted for Marshall plan aid. My 
understanding of that plan was that it 
would put the countries of Western 
Europe in such a condition that they 
could assist us in fighting world com- 
munism. IK seems to me that a country 
so rich in natural resources as is France 
should have been able to do more for 
herself than she has done. France has 
been on the receiving end for a long time. 
She has gotten into the habit. Unless 
we force the issue she will continue to de- 
mand more aid from us than she requires. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr.CAIN. The distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana has pointed out that the 
production percentages in France today 
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are considerably higher than they were 
prewar, or about 1939. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. Let me em- 
phasize to my friend from Washington 
that they are much higher than the cut- 
off goal fixed in 1949 by Mr. Paul G. Hoff- 
man. He envisioned a goal of 125 per- 
cent. France is now up to 138 percent. 
What is she doing? She is asking for 
more, instead of trying to cut back the 
requests for aid. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEen- 
DRICKSON in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana yield to the Senator 
from Washington? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr.CAIN. Inconnection with the fig- 
ures just offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana, I wonder if he can contrast or 
compare those production figures with 
the figures for increased population in 
France since 1939. In other words, are 
the production figures keeping pace with, 
or perhaps even exceeding, the figures for 
increase in population? 

Mr.ELLENDER. There is no question 
but that production is exceeding the in- 
crease in population. 

Let me also state that while I was in 
Rome, attending the FAO convention, 
I was invited to a luncheon attended by a 
distinguished Frenchman, a_ distin- 
guished gentleman from Holland, and a 
distinguished citizen of Belgium. We 
discussed in detail the huge increase in 
production which has taken place all over 
Western Europe. They asked what 


chance there would be for us to present a 


plan to our Government, with a view to- 
ward trying to assist them to distribute 
the huge additional production in the 
various countries. They said, “Under 
the Marshall plan and under the meth- 
ods we have copied from you, our produc- 
tion is becoming so great that we cannot 
dispose of it. Therefore we shall have 
to come back to you for ways and means 
to distribute the excess production.” 

That is the attitude of some of them. 
We have assisted them in increasing 
their production, far beyond the plans 
of Paul G. Hoffman. The next step is, 
“You will have to help us distribute or get 
rid of it.” That is the attitude of many 
of the European nations. Yet, with all 
that increased production we are still be- 
ing asked by our representatives to fur- 
nish more and more money. 

France herself could not come to the 
Congress and make a finer case than our 
own representatives make. She could 
not make a case at all, to be frank. But 
our own representatives find some way 
by which they can come to Congress and 
show a good reason, in their judgment, 
why we should continue economic aid. 
Despite the fact that we have improved 
France industrially and agriculturally 
far beyond the hopes of that great Ad- 
ministrator of the ECA program, Paul G. 
Hoffman, mor: economic aid is being 
asked. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one further question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. As I understand, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has just suggested 
that trade barriers and obstacles con- 
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tinue to be present in Europe, which pre- 
vent European countries from having an 
opportunity to dispose of their surpluses. 
Is that what the Senator from Louisiana 
has just said? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is a plan in 
operation now, known as the European 
Payments Union, which was financed by 
ECA and became effective on July 1, 1950. 
It may be, however, that we shall be 
called upon to make further financial 
contributions in order for European 
countries to get rid of their surpluses. 
I would not be a bit surprised if ti.cy 
insisted that we channel some of the 
surpluses through our own economy. It 
appears to me that we have made things 
too good for them. 

I repeat what I said in 1949. When we 
made this aid available many of us in the 
Senate tried to attach strings to for- 
eign aid. We tried to establish a scheme 
of convertibility of currency between the 
various countries, so that business in 
Wetstern Europe could continue much as 
it was carried on before the war. Such 
a plan would have avoided the necessity 
of calling upon us for dollars to fill gaps 
between exports and imports of the vari- 
ous nations. I am informed that the 
European Payments Union is helping 
somewhat, but with the increased pro- 
duction which has been taking place in 
the past 3 or 4 years, we will probably 
be called on for more help, and we simply 
cannot afford it. As I stated a moment 
ago, the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE], and many other Senators voted 
for this aid in the hope that by strength- 
ening the economy of those countries 
that we could all join in a common de- 
fense if the worst happened and war 
came, 

But what must we do now? Appar- 
ently we must improve them to a peint 
far beyond their own dreams. 

Now they are after us again for money 
for military aid. I voted for it, Mr. 
President. However, when men like Mr. 
McCloy and our other representatives 
in Western Europe say that the Euro- 
peans would be too slow in producing 
the matériel of war, and that we should 
undertake the whole program and re- 
lieve them of it—yet at the same time 
permit European countries to develop 
their economies for their own use—I 
wonder what will become of our own 
economy. I feel that if we continue at 
the rate at which we are going, we will 
bring to our own shores the very thing 
that we now fear—communism. 

Mr. President, let this Government 
fail to provide our people with their 
basic needs and see what will happen. 
The quickest way to destroy our economy 
is to destroy initiative; and the quickest 
way to destroy initiative is by overtax- 
ation. If we continue to dump all our 
resources into the laps of the Europeans 
at the rate which we are now going and 
without any assistance from them other 
than what they are willing to give, I 
despair for our own country. We have 
put Europe on its feet; I believe it will 
be necessary for us to thoroughly exam- 
ine and evaluate any further requests 
for economic aid, 
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The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] referred last Thursday to a 
“watchdog committee,” for which we ap- 
propriated $50,000 in order to get addi- 
tional help for the Committee on Appro- 
priations. I should like to see a quarter 
of a million dollars appropriated to pro- 
vide necessary help, so that we could 
examine thoroughly all expenditures be- 
fore they are made, not only for foreign 
aid, but for our own military program as 
well. 

Senators will remember that in the 
closing days of the last session, because 
of a few facts which we discovered, we 
lopped almost a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars off Army appropriations. That was 
done because some of us had informa- 
tion in our possession which, exhibited 
to the committee, saved our taxpayers’ 
money. 

What I refer to particularly was the 
projected Army hospital program. Sen- 
ators will remember that there was pre- 
sented a hospital program, to include the 
construction of permanent buildings at 
various posts in the country. The pro- 
gram called for, as I recall it, the ex- 
penditure of $147,000,000 on 10 domestic 
Army reservations. One of the hospitals 
was to be established at Fort Belvoir, Va. 
I pointed out that the Fort Belvoir hos- 
pital had a capacity of 1,200 beds, and 
that only 500 beds were being used. The 
Army requested 250 additional beds. The 
situation was the same at many other 
camps. I believe that we ought to fur- 
ther examine the proposal to staff our 
Appropriations Committee so that we 
can thoroughly review all money re- 
quests. We cannot afford to continue 
taking the Army’s word for it; we cannot 
afford to continue to take the word of 
the Navy or the Air Force. We should 
have our own agents look into the so- 
called necessities in their budgets. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana agree with me that it is ut- 
terly impossible for a legislative subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to proceed with the making of a 
complete study of the budget request, as 
now submitted by the President to the 
Congress? How can we proceed to get 
all the facts related to the budget re- 
quest, and at the same time make an 
intelligent finding of how the funds 
which we appropriated last year were 
spent? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It cannot be done. 

Mr. THYE. It is impossible. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is impossible. 
That is why, in the past, we have had to 
rely on statements made to us. he 
Senator will remember that when Army 
representatives appeared before the 
committee and requested the hospital 
funds they were asked, “How do you 
know it will take that much money?” 

The answer we received was: “We have 
determined that each bed will cost $14,< 
500.” 

To find the cost of placing 500 beds ina 
hospital in New Jersey, for example, or 
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in South Dakota, New Orleans, or 
Atlanta, the Army would simply multiply 
the 500 beds by $14,500, and thus arrive 
at the amount of money needed. That is 
the way they worked it out. 

Everyone knows that construction of 
hospital buildings in Washington or New 
Jersey, let us say, costs quite a bit more 
than in the South or in other areas of 
the country. However, that was the 
Army method of arriving at the figure. 
They had no plans. Yet this program 
was submitted and we were asked to 
adopt it in the closing days of the last 
session. Because some of us knew some- 
thing about Army affairs, we were able to 
reduce the amount requested. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana has pointed out, and the Senator 
from Washington agrees, that France 
and other European countries presently 
have many surpluses. The conspicuous 
fact, however, is that, so far as I know, 
France and other European countries are 
short of steel. On the other hand, the 
United States is finding it ever more 
difficult to provide for our needs and for 
those of our friends as well. If the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana has not already done 
so, I wish he would reflect on the capacity 
and the ability of Germany to produce 
sufficient steel to accommodate the needs 
of our friends in Western Europe. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have partially 
covered the subject in the course of my 
remarks. As the Senator from Washing- 
ton knows, the capacity of Germany 
alone perhaps could be doubled or 
trebled. However, we alone cannot deal 
with the German economy. We must 
consult France, and we must consult 
England. The big bugaboo which France 
and England have in mind is that by per- 
mitting an expanded German economy, 
Germany may soon become a war poten- 
tial. 

However, it seems to me—I may be 
wrong about it, and this is only my 
guess—the opposition in France and 
England stems from the fact that they 
do not want competition from German 
industry. The Germans have the know- 
how. They are hard workers, as com- 
pared to the French, for example. I 
believe German competition could do 
quite a bit of damage to the French 
economy, because France engages in a 
great many price-fixing practices. 

It may be that France could, with the 
modern machinery which we are fur- 
nishing to them compete with Ger- 
many. That, I believe, is one of the rea- 
sons why the German expansion pro- 
gram, to which the Senator from Wash- 
ington has referred, has not been per- 
mitted to go forward. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. CAIN. If France and Great Brit- 
ain were not presently able to look to 
the United States to cover their steel 
shortages, could they look in any other 
direction than to Germany to satisfy 
their steel requirements? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I believe France 
could supply a large portion of the steel 
necessary. 
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Mr. CAIN. The Senator is suggest- 
ing that France could increase its own 
steel capacity? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly; in addi- 
tion to obtaining steel from Germany. 
The Senator from Washington asked 
where else France could look, I say it 
could look to France itself. That is 
where trading between countries should 
come in. There is no doubt that France 
needs tin and aluminum. 

Recently I saw a cartoon—whether it 
correctly shows the situation or not I 
do not know—in which Mr. Churchill 
is trading 25,000 tons of tin and I for- 
get how many tons of aluminum for 
1,000,000 tons of United States steel. - 

Mr. President, in my opinion, the rea- 
son other countries like to trade with 
us is that they get the materials more 
or less free of charge. They bargain in 
such a way that they do not have to 
put up their own money. They expect 
us to put through the program that I 
was talking about some time ago. 

While we are discussing the question 
of steel, let me point out that we have 
heard a great deal about unemployment 
in Western Europe; we have heard 
many statements about the large num- 
ber of Germans who are unemployed and 
the large number of French who are un- 
employed and the large number of Ital- 
ians who are unemployed. However, 
today those countries are so far below 
their necessary coal production that we 
have to send them $800,000,000 worth 
of coal a year, which is like sending coal 
to Newcastle. 

Today in Germany—in fact, in many 
parts of Western Europe—there are 
marvelous coal fields. Those countries 
could be utilizing some of the ECA funds 
which I have been discussing to develop 
those coal mines, so that we would not 
have to send that precious natural re- 
source thousands of miles across the sea. 
We could thus avoid straining our own 
transportation facilities, including both 
our railroads and our shipping. Euro- 
pean countries could, in this manner, 
obtain the coal they need from their own 
coal fields. 

Mr. President, I ask my colleagues to 
consider the shipments of coal we have 
made to those countries. In 1946 the 
coal exports to Europe amounted to 
15,800,000 tons; in 1947, 40,700,000 tons; 
in 1948, 17,600,000 tons; in 1949, 9,900,- 
000 tons; and in 1950, 854,000 tons. But 
for the first 11 months of 1951, we 
shipped them 30,000,000 tons. To me, 
that situation is unconscionable. Why 
should not our representatives in Europe 
see to it that enormous coal fields lo- 
cated in Germany, France, and other 
parts of Europe are put to work to pro- 
ducing the necessary coal, instead of our 
country providing Europe with coal from 
American mines? 

Some persons told me they had to 
pay $60 a ton retail for the coal they 
needed in order to heat their houses in 
Germany. There is coal there to burn, 
so to speak, but it is in the ground. No 
effort is being made by our representa- 
tives there to see to it that that precious 
natural resource, which is abundant, is 
mined as it should be. 

As I have said, I believe that counter- 
part funds could have been used in order 
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to obtain the coal. However, as the sit- 
uation stands, what will happen? 
Every pound of coal that is provided by 
us to these various countries will result 
in the creation of counterpart funds. A 
part of the ECA plan provides that if a 
manufacturer in France or in Germany 
or in any other country in Europe needs 
coal, he places an order for it. The coal 
is purchased here in the United States, 
through regular channels, and then is 
sent to the country ordering it. That 
nation then handles it in terms of its 
own currency, by selling the coal to the 
person who ordered it. Thus we have 
the anomaly of having ourselves furnish 
the coal, as I have said, from our own 
coal fields, whereas the counterpart 
funds are being used for other purposes. 
Although, as a matter of fact, the ad- 
vances we have made in the past, which 
have been converted into counterpart 
funds, could very well have been used to 
produce the coal and thereby make it 
unnecessary for us to tax our mining 
facilities, our transportation system, and 
so forth, to get the coal abroad. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CASE. May I say to the able 
Senator from Louisiana that the subject 
he has been discussing has been of im- 
mense interest to me from several 
angles. 

In the fall of 1947 it was my privilege 
to be chairman of the subcommittee for 
Germany and Austria of the so-called 
Herter committee, a special committee 
of the House of Representatives, which 
spent 6 weeks in Europe in looking into 
the economic background for the so- 
called Marshall plan. 

At that time it was my understanding, 
and it was subsequently my understand- 
ing, when in the House Appropriations 
Committee we handled the first appro- 
priations for the Marshall plan, that the 
general thesis of the Senator from Loui- 
siana is correct, namely, that the pur- 
pose of the Marshall plan would be to 
bring the countries of Europe slightly 
above their prewar level. 

In the very informative discussion 
which the able Senator from Louisiana 
gave us Friday and also today, he has 
pointed out that the figures which 
should be used are those which measure 
the present attainments against those 
of prewar Europe. Certainly those fig- 
ures are the correct ones to be used, 
rather than the figures which would 
measure the present attainments of 
those countries against the recovery they 
had obtained by 1948. The prewar base 
is the one that was originally used and 
is the base that should be used now. 

The mention of coal by the able Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, calls to mind an in- 
cident in connection with the visit of the 
Herter committee to Europe in the fall 
of 1947. It was my privilege to attend 
a dinner at Stuttgart, which was given 
in honor of former Governor Sewall, of 
Maine, who was retiring as occupation 
governor for the area immediately 
around Stuttgart. At that dinner I had 
the opportunity of meeting and sitting 
next to the High Commissioner for the 
British zone. That morning I had read a 
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newspaper item to the effect that Britain 
was asking that certain allowances for 
coal from the United States which had 
gone unused in the preceding July be re- 
newed, so that Britain could obtain 45,- 
000 additional tons of coal from us in Oc- 
tober. I believe the 45,000-ton figure is 
the correct one, although I speak from 
memory, prompted by the mention of 
coal by the Senator from Louisiana. 

During the dinner, the British Com- 
missioner said to me, “What do you 
think of the Marshall proposals?” 

I said, “Well, I do not quite under- 
stand why you should increase your dif- 
ficulties.” 

He said, “What do you mean?” 

I said, ““My understanding is that your 
basic difficulty is shortage of dollars; 
and I do not understand a dispatch 
which I read this morning, which states 
that Britain is asking that we renew or 
make available for the month of Octo- 
ber some unused coal import authority 
which Britain had for July, because that 
would increase your dollar shortage. In 
other words, if England, having ample 
natural supplies of coal, a raw material 
which she normally should produce in 
export quantities, should, instead of 
mining the coal, obtain the coal from 
the United States, that would increase 
her dollar shortage. On the other hand, 
if England mined the coal which she 
has and shipped it to the European 
countries, she would be increasing her 
foreign exchange, rather than running 
into a deficit.” 

When I said that to him and explained 
why I did not understand why England 
should want to import the coal and thus 
increase her dollar shortage, instead of 
mining the coal herself, he said, “Do you 
mind if I speak plainly?” 

I said, “Certainly not—” although I 
did not understand why he asked. 

He said, “Well, sir, if we have to have 
a lecture along with your dollars, we 
would sooner you keep your dollars.” 

My inward observation at the time 
was, “Well, that would make it simple.” 

From that time forward, I thought 
that in the development of the so-called 
Marshall plan for European aid, the 
United States had the obligation of plac- 
ing such conditions upon our grants of 
aid that the countries we were seeking to 
help would do what they could to help 
themselves. 

So I am very happy that the able Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, as a result of his 
experiences in Europe and elsewhere, 
is bringing this matter so forcefully to 
the attention of the Congress and the 
country. The principle he is emphasiz- 
ing is one which we need to establish. 
We can never expect that those countries 
will do for themselves what they should 
do unless we place some conditions or 
requirements around the aid we grant. 
Otherwise those countries feel that they 
are merely pulling chestnuts out of the 
fire for us. Unless they realize that the 
real development of strength on their 
part is of interest to themselves, as well 
as to us, they will not do what they 
should, nor will the Western European 
countries develop the strength which 
they should develop. 

Let me thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator for his courtesy in yielding to me, 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the able Senator from 
South Dakota for his remarks. I am in 
thorough agreement with his statement. 

The distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota will remember—I believe he was 
in the House of Representatives when 
the Marshall-aid plan first came before 
the Appropriations Committee—that 
some of us tried in vain to place some 
restrictions on the use of those funds. 
However, we were turned down on the 
basis of the statement, “Let the State 
Department handle it; we do not want 
to get into anything that may infringe 
upon the sovereignty of the various 
countries of Western Europe.” 

Of course we were talked into doing 
that, and as a result the funds were 
made available, without those necessary 
restrictions about which the Senator 
talks and which I believe would have 
done a great deal of good. In my opin- 
ion we would have spent much less 
money, and we would be in much better 
shape today than we are. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator indulge me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. As the Senator from Louisi- 
ana may recall, the House of Represent- 
atives, at the time of the first appropri- 
ation under the Marshall plan for ECA, 
proposed that a 10-percent contribution 
be made by the local countries in the way 
of so-called counterpart funds, to be 
available for expenditure by the United 
States as it chose. That, I may say 
grew out of the suggestions which I made 
in the consideration of the first appropri- 
ation bill by the House Subcommittee on 
Deficiencies, which handled the first 
appropriation for the Marshall plan. 

I suggested that during relief days in 
this country we had made a requirement 
of local communities—school districts, 
counties, or towns—that they put up a 
sponsor’s contribution. As the Senator 
will remember the amount required of 
the local communities varied from 15 to 
40 percent generally. The Representa- 
tive from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], if my 
memory serves me correctly, raised the 
point by asking me, “Well, what figure 
would you suggest?” In the initial con- 
sideration by the House subcommittee I 
suggested that a 20 percent contribution 
be required, so that 20 percent of the 
counterpart funds set up by the other 
country, should be available for expendi- 
ture by the United States for strategic 
materials, or for such other uses as we 
might designate. The committee did 
not agree to that, but the committee 
agreed to 10 percent, and that is the way 
in which the bill passed the House. 

The bill came to the Senate, and I am 
sure the Recorp will bear me out when I 
say that the Senate did not include the 
10 percent, but in the conference on the 
bill an agreement was reached on 5 per- 
cent; and that so-called 5 percent, I al- 
ways have maintained operated as a sort 
of policeman, so to speak, so that the 
countries which put up the 5 percent at 
least knew that the project was worth a 
nickel on the dollar. 

Out of the 5-percent counterpart 
funds the United States has acquired— 
I think the figures were given us last 
year—approximately $265,000,000 worth 
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of strategic materials, and possibly cer- 
tain other advantages. AsI recall, some 
of the money has been used for pur- 
chases of sites and other things of that 
sort. But it seems to me that the ar- 
rangement should go even further than 
that. After all, the other countries were 
spending this counterpart money. We 
had expenses over there; and why we 
should not use at least a little of the 
counterpart money, in the form of the 
local currencies of those countries, to 
meet our expenses on a larger scale than 
5 percent, it has been difficult for me 
to understand. But the Senator from 
Louisiana is on the right road in seek- 
ing to provide some requirements. 

Last fall when the big foreign-aid bill, 
or the mutual assistance defense appro- 
priation bill, was before the Senate, the 
Senator will recall that the junior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota offered an 
amendment directing our officials in the 
expenditure of the funds to encourage 
the formation of a federation of free 
states of Europe. I cited at some length 
excerpts from statements made by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower to the effect that the 
key to the whole problem over in West- 
ern Europe was getting the countries 
there to work together. I did not pro- 
pose to make it an exact requirement, 
Saying that unless they did so, they 
would not get the money appropriated, 
but I suggested in the amendment that 
our Officials be directed to encourage the 
formation of the free states of Europe, 
and to move toward European unity. 

I was pleased to note that the Presi- 
dent, in his address to the Congress at 
the opening of this session, used a phrase 
fairly close to that. He said we should 
do all we could to help in the formation 
and to encourage the formation of a 
united Europe. So, while it has taken 
some time for us to arrive at that point 
of view, I am pleased to see that the 
able Senator from Louisiana is throw- 
ing his important influence behind it, 
for there, alone, in getting the other 
countries to do what they can for them- 
selves—and that includes their working 
together—rests any real hope of their 
future security and peace. 

Mr. ELLENDER, I thank my distin- 
guished friend for his kind remarks. I 
did not know that he had offered the 
10 to 20 percent counterpart fund pro- 
posal, for use abroad, which he has just 
described. On this very Senate floor I 
tried to make it 25 percent, but my efforts 
fell by the wayside. 

As a matter of fact, I began by saying 
we ought to acquire as much as possible 
in the way of strategic materials with 
the dollars we are furnishing. What 
difference would it make to them, if they 
got the dollars which they wanted if in 
return we got strategic materials, which 
we need? No, we were told to leave mat- 
ters alone, the State Department would 
do what was necessary—and the State 
Department surely did a good job of it. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
the junior Senator from New Jersey was 
very much interested in the colloquy 
which has just transpired, and is very 
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much interested in the subject of appro- 
priate conditions and restrictions on the 
use of European aid money. In the light 
of this colloquy, and in the light of this 
comment—referring of course to the able 
comment of the Senator from South 
Dakota—I wonder whether the Senator 
from Louisiana would not be interested 
in a few of the observations which were 
made by members of the Conference of 
Strasbourg: on the floor in the fall of 
1951. I refer to the remarks of the 
members from the consultative assembly 
of the council of Europe on this subject. 

I have before me, Mr. President, an 
official record of the debates in Stras- 
bourg, from the 19th to the 23d of No- 
vember 1951. Some of the European 
delegates, themselves, support whole- 
heartedly the various theories which 
have been discussed here this afternoon. 
I wonder whether the Senator would like 
to have one or two of those observations 
included in the Recorp. 

Mr. ELLENDER. They might be per- 
tinent. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. They are very 
pertinent. 

Mr. President, I read from page 26 of 
the official record of debates. I read 
from the statement of Mr. Paul Spaak, 
former Premier of Belgium and a mem- 
ber of the delegation from Belgium. He 
said: 

The United States, which has already given 
us economic and military assistance, and 
which, I am afraid, will have to extend to us 
still further assistance in these fields, would 
need to adopt a positive policy in favor of 
European union. By this I mean that when 
the United States grants economic assistance 
to European countries, it might to some ex- 
tent make the volume of such assistance 
proportionate to the different countries’ 
efforts toward union or federation. 


Later, Mr. Carlo Schmid, representing 
Germany, as shown on page 37 of the 
official record of debates, made this 
statement: 


How can the Americans help Europe in this 
respect? I think that they can do so in one 
way only, and that is by helping Europeans 
to help themselves. I would tell my Ameri- 
can colleagues— 


Mr. President, I had the privilege of 
being one of those colleagues, represent- 
ing as I did the Senate of the United 
Staies. 


I would tell my American colleagues, that 
they have already accomplished much along 
these lines. There is the Marshall plan— 
and I associate myself with all that has been 
said in praise of that magnificent concep- 
tion—but the manner in which Marshall aid 
has been distributed, instead of compelling 
Europeans to synchronise their national 
economies in order to achieve a European 
economy, has enabled them rather to accen- 
tuate the national character of their several 
economies. 


Speaking later, Mr. Paul Henry Spaak 
at page 247 of the record had this to 
say—and I think this is very significant, 
in the light of this discussion: 

There is just one suggestion I would like 
to make. You have reminded us, quite 
rightly, of what was said in the United States 
Congress. My reply is, “Return to the policy 
described by Dr. Judd. It is not enough 
to say that you are giving us money and 
assistance, in the hope that we shall build 
up a better organized Europe. Make your 
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aid conditional upon certain reasonable stip- 
ulations. It is your right to do so. Why 
have you not done so?” 


“Why have you not done so?” said Mr, 
Spaak. 

Mr. President, I think those remarks 
bring home a great message to us. AS 
we approach the matter of economic as- 
sistance to Europe in the coming year 
I hope we shall remember that there are 
some great Europeans who want to see 
us do things in the proper manner. Ire- 
call the efforts in the Congress, since I 
have been a Member of the Senate, to 
impose appropriate conditions and re- 
strictions on our aid programs. I have 
helped to support those efforts along cer- 
tain lines, and I commend the two Sena- 
tors who have discussed this phase of the 
matter so ably today. I hope their 
sincere efforts will continue in the future 
in order to see to it that we do not waste 
as we have wasted in the past in under- 
taking this important work. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished friend, and I 
want to say to him that one of my recom- 
mendations is that we place restrictions 
on the use of any further foreign-aid ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. President, although we have spent 
huge sums of money in France there has 
not been the kind of cooperation from 
the French people that we are seeking. 
France is a very rich country; it has 
ample resources; and yet we find it diffi- 
cult, after spending $7,000,000,000, to get 
cooperation there. I doubt if any other 
Marshall-plan country has had a more 
unstable government. France has not 
had a government for the past 14 or 15 
days, or possibly longer than that. But 
that is beside the point. Do Senators 
know that in order to assist our friends 
in Western Europe, France is charging 
us rental on various facilities which we 
now use for her protection and that of 
her neighbors? The Air Force is now 
paying for the use of certain facilities—I 
cannot give the names of them or their 
location because I am told by the De- 
fense Department that the information 
is classified. France is charging us 
$311,515 a year for the use of airports 
and the facilities connected with them. 

When I returned to the United States 
last December I stated that we were 
being charged $29,000 a year for the use 
of a small space at Orley Airfield, just 
outside of Paris, and that we had to pay 
for improvements which inure to the 
benefit of the French. But I was in 
error in the amount I stated. I after- 
ward learned that instead of $29,000 a 
year, we were paying $45,000 a year. 

For similar facilities the Army has 
paid $1,023,449 to France. And those 
facilities exist primarily for the protec- 
tion of France and other nations of 
Western Europe. We are simply being 
bled white by those who are supposed 
to be our friends and who should be co- 
operating with us in our efforts to assist 
them if the worst should come. 

I shall not go into any more details 
about the lack of cooperation on the part 
of the French and the British in Austria. 
As I stated last Thursday, the British 
and the French know that we are not 
taking a copper cent out of the Austrian 
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economy to maintain our occupation 
army there. They know we are spend- 
ing almost $150,000,000 a year in the 
form of economic aid to sustain the Aus- 
trian economy. Knowing that, Britain 
and Frances are now asking that the 
amount the Austrian economy provides 
them to maintain their occupation forces 
be increased from 150,000,000 schillings 
to approximately 185,000,000 schillings a 
year. That may not sound like a large 
amount, but it is the principle under- 
lying such actions which I have in mind. 
We are bleeding ourselves white in order 
to assist the nations of Western Europe 
while, on the other hand, the British 
and French are demanding their pound 
of flesh not only for occupation forces in 
Austria, but for those they maintain in 
Germany. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr.CASE. Has it occurred to the able 
Senator that $150,000,000, while it may 
not sound like a great deal of money in 
these days, is approximately twice the 
amount that Congress appropriates for 
the entire legislative establishment each 
year? 

Mr. ELLENDER. But what I am try- 
ing to show is the lack of cooperation 
which we find throughout Western Eu- 
rope among nations which should be 
working together toward a common goal. 
I sometimes think they are unconscious- 
ly assisting Russia to bleed us white. 
In this cold war it has often been said 
that the Russians are trying to win 
our country without firing a shot. They 
may succeed in doing so if our people are 
led by other nations to continue the 
gigantic expenditures we have been 
making for foreign aid. 

As I pointed out last Thursday, the 
British are no longer spending any 
money to sustain the German economy. 
That burden has fallen on our backs. 
The French are not spending a dime 
there, except to pay a little of the oc- 
cupation costs. 

Both England and France, as I think 
I pointed out a while ago, and if I did 
not, I shall do so now, are forcing the 
German economy to pay much more for 
servant hire than are our own forces, 
and those countries are more or less 
making slaves out of some of the German 
people. Of course, I did not go into this 
question in any detail, but from a state- 
ment obtained from the State Depart- 
ment, we are practically pikers when it 
comes to the amount of money being 
spent out of the German economy for 
servant hire. As I remember the figures, 
the State Department contends that 
from three to four million dollars are 
spent annually out of the German 
economy to pay for servants for civilians. 
Whether that figure includes the mili- 
tary, I do not know. But with respect 
to the French and the British, it is many 
times more than that. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. I may say to the able 
Senator from Louisiana, in line with 
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what the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON] has read 
from the speech of Mr. Spaak, the resist- 
ance to requiring European countries to 
make comparable contributions does not 
so much rest with the countries of Eu- 
rope as it rests with our own State De- 
partment. The real resistance to this 
requirement is found in the attitude of 
the State Department in Washington. 

General Koenig, who was the French 
Commissar in charge of the French Zone 
back in 1947, once said to me at a lunch- 
eon, “It is up to you on the outside, you 
in America, to make the conditions, It 
is very difficult for us to establish co- 
operation with the Germans.” Yet, in 
spite of what General Koenig said at 
that time, along came Mr. Schuman 
with the Schuman plan, and I have ad- 
mired him for it. 

It is for us to get them together, but 
there has been no real encouragement 
from our side to have them do so, in 
the sense Mr. Spaak said it could be 
cone, just by a wave of the hand. 

I have read Mr. Spaak’s speech. 
Judging by what the Senator from New 
Jersey has read this afternoon, I think it 
ought to be printed and circulated to 
every newspaper in the country, and 
should be made required reading for 
every Official of the State Department 
having anything to do with the adminis- 
tration of mutual defense assistance 
funds for the whole European recovery 
program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have here a note 
which reflects conversations that mem- 
bers of my office staff have had with the 


State Department. It reads: 


Occupation costs are borne by the German 
economy, and paid for by taxes, collections, 
and other sources within the country. Each 
base, post, or activity of the Americans is 
credited with a certain number of marks by 
the German Finance Ministry, which collects 


from the Germans directly. The amount 
needed by each activity is demanded by the 
Americans, and the Germans pay it. These 
funds go for servants, laborers, construction, 
and other things. 

The Americans have been very parsimon- 
ious in having servants, as compared to the 
French and British. Our servani bill has run 
5 to 8 percent of the total expended, or, by 
rough estimate, $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 per 
year, which compares with the 50-percent 
figure for the French. 

Of our total occupation costs, labor runs 
20 to 25 percent; construction, 20 percent; 
and the remainder is accounted for by other 
charges. 


I contend that such lack of cooperation 
by our allies is going to make it hard for 
us to get cooperation from the German 
people. 

Mr. President, I was addressing the 
Senate with reference to our relations 
with the French. I pointed out what, in 
my humble opinion, is a lack of appre- 
ciation on the part of the French people 
and the French Government. We are 
spending billions of dollars to assist 
them. They owe us many millions of 
dollars from prewar days and since. So 
it seems to me that, if they are compelled 
under any existing law, rule, or regula- 
tion to charge us the rental to which I 
have just referred, they could at least 
credit it against the sum they owe us. I 
understand efforts have been made to do 
that. But, no; they want the cash. That 
brings to my mind the thought that per- 
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haps they do not expect ever to repay 
anything we have loaned them in 
the past. 

Not only are we charged rent by 
France for military installations but also 
for taxes which our own Government 
must pay in France on goods purchased 
there in order to construct facilities in 
that country for her own protection and 
for the defense of her neighbors. 

I noticed last Saturday that a House 
committee headed by Representative 
PorTER HarDy, JR., made a report which 
is in line with what I have found in 
France. Of course, that committee went 
into more detail than did the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] and I. 

The House Committee was there for 
some time. However, the information I 
obtained indicates that the amount of 
money extracted from the United States 
by the French through taxes on goods 
we purchased is anywhere from 20 io 25 
percent of the original expenditures. 
This report shows in detail how these 
taxes are collected, and the estimate 
made by the House committee is based 
on the program now in effect in France. 
Under this program we propose to spend 
about $500,000,000. Of that huge sum, 
the French Government will collect 
$100,000,000 in taxes. 

If that is cooperation and gratitude 
for what we have done, I think the defi- 
nitions of those two words should be 
changed. 

Mr. President, we undertook the 
European recovery program and the 
mutual defense assistance program not 
so much for ourselves but for France. 
We seek to enable her to protect herself 
from what may happen if Russia should 
attempt European aggression. 

I do not propose to go into the details 
of the report by Representative HarDy’s 
committee, but it is concise and very 
constructive. As I have said, it is ex- 
actly in line with my findings based on 
what I was able to learn in a brief 
period. 

In order to inform the Senate of a few 
of the taxes imposed by France, I cite 
from the House committee report first a 
registration duty. It is compulsory to 
register a contract within 1 month of the 
date of its letting. The duty is a flat 
rate of 1.8 percent and applies to all the 
amounts mentioned in the contract as 
being the prices of the materials fur- 
nished and/or services rendered. 

Second, there is a production tax. 
This applies to the value of processed 
materials which are delivered, furnished, 
and used in the performance of a con- 
tract. The rate is 15.10 percent. 

The next category is the tax on labor 
and services. This tax applies to every 
person whom we hire to build defenses 
for the protection of France and her 
neighbors. This tax applies to all trans- 
actions for the furnishing of labor, rental 
of machinery and equipment, and serv- 
ices incident to the performance of con- 
tracts. It is based upon the sum total of 
all remuneration paid. The tax is cumu- 
lative in the sense that if several con- 
tractors have been successively working 
on a given job each one must apply the 
tax on its total remuneration. General 
contractors pay the tax on the total 
amount of the work performed by them- 
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selves and their subcontractors. The 
rate is 5.8 percent. 

The fourth category is the transaction 
tax. This applies on all transactions 
consummated in France by persons con- 
sidered to be involved in commercial and 
industrial transactions. The base of the 
tax is the amount of remuneration re- 
ceived by the furnisher of the service 
and/or materials, whether or not he has 
produced the materials or has received 
them from any other source. This tax 
is in addition to the production and serv- 
ice taxes. The rate is 1 percent. 

Then there is a local tax. This is 
levied for the benefit of local authorities 
and applies to transactions subject to 
the transaction tax. The rate is now 1.5 
percent to 1.75 percent. It is cumulative, 
and is calculated on the retail price or 
amount paid for the service. 

I shall not read the entire report. I 
think it is very informative. I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
REcorpD at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. As I have said, it covers in 
greater detail the things to which I have 
referred. I am sure that it is accurate. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 18, 1952. 

Representative PorTer Harpy, JR., chair- 
man of a House Special Joint Armed Serv- 
ices and Expenditures Committee which re- 
cently inspected military construction in 
Europe and Africa, today released a special 
report to the Congress on the committee’s 
findings in France. 

The committee learned that United States 
military construction in France is subject to 
French taxes, which constitute a serious 
drain on construction funds. Under the 
present arrangement about one dollar in 
five appropriated for construction will go to 
the French Government in taxes. Estimates 
of the eventual total of this taxation run as 
high as $100,000,000. 

Under a NATO agreement, which is yet 
to be ratified by the Senate, the United 
States may be subjected to taxation by the 11 
other NATO countries for military construc- 
tion for mutual defense. No estimate has 
been made of the taxes which could be levied 
on the United States under this agreement, 
but without supplemental agreements these 
taxes could run into hundreds of miliions of 
dollars. 

The report enumerates the different forms 
of taxes which now apply to military ex- 
penditures in France and then states: 
“Under the French system of computation, 
some of the above taxes pyramid fantasti- 
cally.” 

Chairman Harpy stated that it was the be- 
lief of the committee that the full facts of 
the situation should be brought to the at- 
tention of the Congress and the American 
people immediately. 

The committee traveled over 10,000 miles 
and visited 14 military installations where 
construction is under way, as well as sev- 
eral other sites where construction is con- 
templated. Members of the committee are: 

Committee on Armed Services: Porter 
Harpy, JR., Virginia; WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR., 
Pennsylvania; CLypE DOoyLe, California; L. 
Gary CLEMENTE, New York; LEon H. Gavin, 
Pennsylvania; WALTER NorBLaD, Oregon; WIL- 
L1aM H. Bates, Massachusetts. 

Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments: RicHarp BOLLING, Mis- 
souri; R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, New York; 
GEoRGE H. BENDER, Ohio. 


FRENCH TAXATION ON MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


About one out of every $5 spent for United 
States military construction in France goes 
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to the French Government in the form of 
taxes. Estimates of amounts which will be 
paid in French taxes run as high as $100,000,- 
000 on construction work costing $500,000,- 
000. This joint subcommittee considers this 
situation to be of great national concern, 
Particularly is it important that the Con- 
gress and the American people know the 
full facts of the matter. That, in essence, 
is the purpose of this special report. 

The policy of the French Government with 
respect to the taxation of procurements by 
the United States in France is reflected by 
the provisions of a series of agreements. The 
first executed on October 15, 1944, provided 
that the allied forces, their members, and 
organizations attached to them, would be 
exempt from alk direct taxes whether levied 
for the state or local authorities. Subse- 
quent agreements provide for exemption of 
United States forces from all French direct 
taxes. These agreements, however, specifi- 
cally provided that goods purchased in 
France would be subject to turn-over taxes 
and to production, circulation, and consump- 
tion, as well as to the agricultural solidarity, 
taxes. Finally, on June 19, 1951, representa- 
tives of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion nations signed an agreement which con- 
tains the following: 

“Neither a force, nor a civilian compo- 
nent, nor the members thereof, nor their de- 
pendents, shall by reason of this article en- 
joy any exemption from taxes or duties re- 
lating to purchases and services charge- 
able under the fiscal regulations of the re- 
ceiving state.” 

This latter agreement will not become 
effective until 30 days after ratified by 4 
of the 12 signatory nations. However, the 
French Government has already approached 
the United States Embassy relative to a 
bilaterial agreement implementing adminis- 
tratively the NATO agreement as soon as 
possible. Thus, it is now clear that if the 
NATO agreement, as now drawn, should be 
ratified all United States procurements in 
France will be subject to both direct and 
indirect taxes. The Departments of Defense 
and State have expressed the view, however, 
that the language of the NATO agreement 
would not preclude the execution of other 
arrangements with the participating coun- 
tries calling for tax exemptions. 

The fact of the matter is that we are now 
paying, under the existing agreement, many 
taxes which ordinarily would be considered 
direct taxes. All construction on the line 
of communications is subject to the follows 
ing taxes: 

1. REGISTRATION DUTY 


It is compulsory to register contracts within 
a month of the date of the contract. The 
duty is a flat rate of 1.80 percent, applying 
on all the amounts mentioned in the con- 
tract as being the price of materials fure- 
nished and/or services rendered. 


2. PRODUCTION TAX 


This applies on the value of processed ma- 
terials which are delivered, furnished, and 
used in the performance of the contract. The 
rate is now 15.10 percent. 


3. TAX ON LABOR AND SERVICE 


This applies to all transactions for the fur- 
nishing of labor, rental of machinery and 
equipment, and services incident to the per- 
formance of contracts. The tax is based 
upon the sum total of all remunerations paid. 
The tax is cumulative in the sense that if 
several contractors have been successively 
working on a given job, each one has to apply 
the tax on its total remuneration. General 
contractors pay the tax on the total amount 
of the work performed by himself and his 
subcontractors, The rate is 5.80 percent, 


4. TRANSACTION TAX 


This applies on all transactions consume 
mated in France by persons considered to be 
involved in commercial and industrial trans- 
actions, 


The base of the tax is the amount .- 
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of remuneration received by the furnisher of 
the service and/or materials whether or not 
he has produced the materials or has re- 
ceived same from any other source. This tax 
is in addition to production and service taxes, 
The rate is now 1 percent. 


5. LOCAL TAX 


This is levied for the benefit of local au- 
thorities and applies to transactions subject 
to the transaction tax. The rate is now 1.50 
percent or 1.75 percent. It is cumulative and 
is calculated on the retail price of the amount 
paid for the service. 

The following is an example of taxes paid 
on a 100,000-franc construction contract on 
the assumption that 60 percent of the total 
contract represents material cost: 


—_—. Kw 


Cost 


before Amount} 


of tax | Total 


(1) Materials used: 
Production and 
transaction tax___.| $50,340 

(2) Services: Service 
ts 3 6.15 


Percent 
19, 19 $9, 660 


2,050 | 35, 450 
and local tax on 
total invoice __--.-]. 


: 2. 829 
(4) Registration 


2, 750 
1, 800 


2, 750 
1,800 


100, 000 


16, 260 


83,740 | 19.4 


Under the French system of computation, 
some of the above taxes pyramid fantas- 
tically. The basic rates are meaningless be- 
cause all taxes are on the total price which 
itself includes taxes. 

The executive branch of the Government 
is deeply concerned at the impact these 
taxes will have on its construction program 
in France. There are indicstions that ad- 
ditional appropriations will oe requested to 
cover the depletion in construction funds as 
@ result of these heavy taxes. The Army 
feels also that if the NATO agreement of 
June 19, 1951, is ratified, without amend- 
ment of the tax provision or the execution 
of supplementary arrangements, it may serve 
as a precedent for all future military con- 
struction abroad. That is to say, other coun- 
tries might refuse to exempt the United 
States activities from taxes. It is particu- 
larly significant that the French Govern- 
ment will collect in taxes from our procure- 
ment transactions in France more than the 
amount of the French contribution to the 
line of communications program for the cur- 
rent year. Assuming a similar contribution 
for the second year, the amount of taxes paid 
will be several times the amount of the con- 
tribution. 

The subcommittee understands the pro- 
curements by the quartermaster purchasing 
office in Paris are likewise subject to all the 
taxes herein described. Most of their pur- 
chases are confined to fresh foods, vegetables 
and dairy products to which the tax rate 
is comparatively low but still a major factor. 

The SHAPE procurement office indicates 
that they have made many procurements 
without paying taxes under the authority of 
an exemption granted ECA. However, this 
exemption has been held by the French Gov- 
ernment not to apply to military forces, and 
vendors have been instructed not to grant 
the exemption on any future procurements 
by SHAPE. The subcommittee feels that by 
the very nature of the organization, SHAPE 
should be granted exemption from taxes by 
the participating nations. 

As was stated at the outset, the subcom- 
mittee believes it imperative that the Con- 
gress and the American people realize exactly 
how our tax dollars are being spent in France, 
The possible ratification of the NATO agree- 
ment of June 19, 1951, upon approval by four 
of the signatory nations, poses a serious 
problem. This agreement would establish 
the principle that the host country taxes ap- 


ply to guest countries, The prospect now is . 
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that the United States will be the only one 
of the 12 nations which will always be a 
guest and never a host. In other words, each 
of the other 11 nations will have an oppor- 
tunity to equalize the amounts paid to other 
nations as taxes, but not the United States. 
In this regard, the agreement, as now drawn 
and in the absence of supplementing ar- 
rangements, clearly is inequitable. Accord- 
ingly, the subcommittee recommends that 
the Departments of State and Defense take 
steps immediately to secure relief from taxes 
of the nature herein discussed. It is the 
sense of the subcommittee that expendi- 
tures abroad for mutual-defense construc- 
tion should be exempt from all direct and 
indirect taxes of the host nation, and that 
this policy should govern all future inter- 
national negotiations in this respect. 

This joint subcommittee proposes to issue 
in the near future a report treating With 
other phases of military construction in Eu- 
rope and north Africa. However, it seemed 
particularly imperative that the facts con- 
cerning the impact of French taxes on our 
military expenditures in France be consid- 
ered immediately. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, we 
have spent huge sums of ECA counter- 
part funds to improve the French tourist 
industry. I cited the situation in Ger- 
many and in Italy, and I wish to speak 
of France in that connection. 

When I came back from Europe I made 
note of the fact that I understood there 
were 13 or 14 hotels in Germany which 
were either repaired or rebuilt since 
1945. I referred to the Godesberger 
Hof near Bonn, which was rebuilt and 
is now being used by Mr. McCloy 
and his organization, and other officials 
who visit there. As a matter of fact, I 
was in error as to the number. The 
number of hotels in Germany which were 
rehabilitated or rebuilt with the use of 
counterpart funds is 55. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a list of these hotels 
be placed in the ReEcorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
being no objection, the report is or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


ECA COUNTERPART INVESTMENTS IN HOTELS IN 
GERMANY —55 PROJECTS 


GENERAL 


In order to qualify for counterpart loans, 
hotels had to meet certain criteria agreed be- 
tween the ECA Mission and the German Gov- 
ernment. Therefore, although projects listed 
below differ in size, the following criteria 
qualify as a description of all projects as 
listed herein: 

1. A large percentage of hotel guests, past 
and present, were foreign tourists and busi- 
ness men who contributed to the foreign 
exchange income of Western Germany. 

2. The hotel was located in important for- 
eign tourist or business centers where addi- 
tional bed capacity was required to the 
demand. 

3. The investment project resulted pri- 
marily in the maximum possible increase in 
number of beds, and secondarily in building 
reconstruction and re-equipment. 

The use of counterpart funds for operating 
supplies and nonessential construction listed 
in United States of America National Produc- 
tion Authority Order M4, Plan 71, dated 
October 31, 1950, by FEDREP was prohibited. 
No technical assistance or program dollar 
funds were used in connection with any indi- 
vidual hotel projects in Western Germany 
nor were technical assistance funds or dollar 
program funds used for hotel industries as a 
whole. 


1 Source: HICOG Airgram TOECA A-2, July 
8, 1951. 
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Total local | Counter- 
Te : z currency | part funds 
Name and location of hotel cost <n paid (in 


DM, 1,000) | DM. 1,000) 















































































Grandhotel Axelmannstein, 1, 215 200 
Bad Reichenhall. 

Reindenbacher Hof, Duessel- 1, 500 699 
dorf. 

Kurhausbetriebe, Traveme- 1, 000 420 
unde. 

Hotel Wolff, Muenchen......- 460 200 

Hotel Minerva, Koeln.......- BE Biccmivancats 

Hotel Monopol-Metropol, 300 150 
Frankfurt. 

Bahnhofshotel, Westerland/ 240 120 
Sylt. 

Kaiserhof, Nuremberg. ......- 525 300 

Hote! Eden, Duesseldorf. ....- 1, 270 300 

Gleucksburger Kurbstriebe, 133 30 
GmbH. 

Europaeischer Hof, Marburg-- 308 100 

Hugo Bierhof, Duesseldorf_... 1, 500 275 

Hotopps Hotel, Hildesheim... 475 250 

Bahnhofshote! Excelsior, 1, 200 180 
Wuerzberg. 

Reichshof, Hamburg.........- 1, 500 600 

Schlosshotel, Karlsruhe......- 318 250 

Hotel Hohenzollern, Osna- 223 110 
brueck. 

Hotel Post, Bayreuth........- 368 200 

Columbus, Bremem......-..- 2, 500 550 

Nassauer Hof A. G., Wies- 10, 650 750 
baden. 

Kastsn’s Hotel Luisenhof, 3, 100 700 
Hannover. 

Parkhotel, Mannheim.......- 918 600 

Kaiserhof Hotel A. G., Wup- 830 375 
pertal/Elberfeld. 

Bayerischer Hof, Bayreuth-_-.- 246 60 

Westfaelischer Hof, Paderborn. 290 150 

Hotel Mindenburg, Anchen... ee Piinouinsieanta 

Hotel Traube, Darmstadt-.... 1, 500 500 

Hotel Drei Loewen, Muen- 734 400 


chen. 


TAXES AND COLONIAL SLAVERY 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MALONE. Is this the first time 
the distinguished Senator has heard 
about taxes being levied in foreign coun- 
tries on American defense material and 
construction which is paid for including 
such levied taxes by American tax- 
payers? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, indeed. I have 
heard of it for a long time. However, I 
understood that the situation was being 
rectified, or would be rectified. Upon 
a visit abroad I found that our repre- 
sentatives were still working on the pro- 
gram. They do not seem to be able to 
get the French Government to agree to 
release us from the payment of this 
gouge. 

A COVER CHARGE FOR SOLDIERS 


Mr. MALONE. Is the Senator aware, 
for example, that in England our Gov- 
ernment is paying something like $93 
apiece for the soldiers stationed there, in 
addition to paying for material and con- 
struction of barracks, including per diem 
expenses and all the other necessary 


expenses? It must be a sort of cover 
charge. 


Reconstruction building, 90 
Reconstruction building, 150 
Reequipment, 442 additional 
Construction building, 
Reconstruction building, 70 
Construction 
Reequipment, 45 additional 
Reconstruction building, 32 
Construction building, 
Reequipment, 86 additional 


Reconstruction building, 52 


Reconstruction building, 250 
Reconstruction building, 75 
Reconstruction building, 65 
Reconstruction building, 35 
Reconstruction building, 140 
Reconstruction building, 215 
Reconstruction buiiding, 150 


Reconstruction building, 180 


Reconstruction building, 
Reconstruction building, 


Construction building, 165 
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Project breakdown 


Brief description Name and location of hotel 









Fuerstenhof, Duesseldorf.....- 

additional beds. 

| Hotel Belvedere, Cuxhaven... 

| Hotel Ludwigsbad, Bad Aib- 
ling. 

Kurhaus Post, Walchensee..-- 

Hotel Bube, Kerneck 


additional beds. 


beds. 

120 || Hotel Bube, Kerneck.......-- 
additional beds. 
Hotel Rauh, Stuttgart......-- 
additional beds. 

building, 40 || Hotel Vsterland, Heilbronn... 
additional beds. } 
Hotel Roemischer, 

Bernkastel/ Kues. 

Hotel Hoemann, Koblenz-... 


Hotel Hubertus, 
shafen. 

Eifler Hof, Kyllburg.......--- 

Hotel Post, Freudenstadt-.--- 


Kaiser 
beds. 


additional beds. bs 
140 Ludwig- 


additional beds. 


beds. 


additional beds. | Schwarzwald Hotel-Walflust, 





Construction building, 220 Freudenstadt. 

additional beds. Brenners Parkhotel, Baden- 
Reconstruction building, 86 Baden. ’ 

additional beds. Parkhotel, Badenweiler ......-- 
Reconstruction building, 120 || Glotterbad GmbH, Ober- 


additional beds. Glottertal. 


Kurhaus Friedenweiler- - ...-- 





additional beds. 

Deutsches Hugenderbergs- 
werk, Frankfurt/Ruede- 
sheim, Darmstadt, Fulda, 
Limburg. 

Hotel Feldhustter, Muenchen. 


additional beds. 
additional beds. 


additional beds. 
Hotel Honenstaufen, Koblenz. 
additional beds. 
Hotel Sterntor, Nuremberg-..-. 
additional beds, 
Hotel Deutscher Hof, Mann- 
heim. 
Gebhard’s Hotel, Goettingen. - 


additional beds. 


additional beds. 


Reconstruction building, 104 


additional beds. Furhotel Kreuzer, Bad Woer- 


Reconstruction building, 25 ishofen. 
additional beds. Savoy-Hotel GmbH, Frank- 
Reconstruction building, 44 furt. 


additional beds. Small loans not exceeding 


60 DM 100,000 each. 


70 


additional beds. 

additional beds. Special program for Berlin 
western sectors, 

additional beds, 





Mr. ELLENDER. I did not go into de- 
tail as to England, on that score. 


INCOME TAX NOT COLLECTED 


Mr. MALONE. If the Senator will 
further yield, is he aware of the fact that 
income: taxes are not collected in the 
same manner in European countries as 
they are collected in the United States, 
and that although as high an income 
tax may be levied, it is seldom collected? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I covered that sub- 
ject on Thursday. 

Mr. MALONE. I 
record. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I stated, for exam- 
ple, that in Italy the rate of taxation 
may be as high as ours, and that the same 
may be true in France. However, the 
difficulty is that only the small mer- 
chants and the poorer classes pay the 
taxes. When it comes to making the big 
industrialists pay, they somehow have 
the knack of arranging with the tax col- 
lector to compromise their taxes at a 
figure representing a very small portion 
of the assessment. I understand, how- 
ever, that that situation is being rectified 
to some extent. I am informed that 
criminal charges. have been brought 
against many large industrialists for not 
paying their full share of taxes. How far 
that will be carried I do not know. But 


will review the 
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Total local} C anter. 
currency | part funds So es 
cost (in paid (in Brief description 


DM. 1,000) | DM. 1,000) 








Oe Ricccneumeteal Reconstruction building, 40 
additional beds, 

180 100 | Reequipment, 

210 100 | Reequipment, 102 additional 
beds. 

220 100 | Reequipment. 

332 | 110 Seeqeipenent, 100 additional 
eds. 

202 130 | Reconstruction building, 40 
additional beds. 

G0 FR iccisiccuenn Reconstruction building, 32 
additional beds. 

225 115 | Reconstruction building, 60 
additional beds. 

210 150 | Reconstruction building, 100 
additional beds. 

175 100 | Reconstruction building, 52 
beds. 

ttl csi comment Reequipment, 123 beds. 

MD Bicicteneeand Construction building, 30 
additional beds. , 

235 150 eae, 88 additional 

eds. 

750 300 | Reequipment, 160 additional 
beds. 

255 130 | Reequipment, 110 beds. 
290 200 os, 70 additional 
eds. 

150 100 | Keequipment, 100 additional 
beds. 

217 97 | Reconstruction, additional 
bedspace. 

210 100 Demesioasiion, 96 additional 

| beds. 

170 100 Resenatrustion, 84 additional 
reds. 

787 250 | Reconstruction, 127 addi- 
tional beds. 

600 120 ee, See 

eds. 

250 100 | Reequipment and _recon- 
struction 30 additional 
beds. 

135 100 | Reequipment, 130 additional 
beds. 

725 65 | Construction, 25 additional 

ds. 

i anata 1,500 | Reconstruction, reequip- 
ment, additional bedspace 
for small hotels at key 
tourist points. 

wdinbinwntised 2,100 | Reconstruction, reequip- 


ment, additional bedspace. 


it seems incredible for us to be paying 
taxes until it hurts, and for our friends 
across the seas to be getting by without 
paying taxes. Because when they do get 
by without paying, a correspondingly 
greater drain is made on our own 
Treasury. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

SITUATION NOT NEW OR UNIQUE 


Mr. MALONE. This is not a new sit- 
uation. The junior Senator from Ne- 
vada inspected practically all the Euro- 
pean countries to which reference has 
been made in 1947 when the first Mar- 
shall plan was under discussion. Later 
these plans became variously known as 
the Marshall plan, the ECA, point 4, and 
trick organizations to keep ahead of the 
steadily soaring public opinion. 

In 1948 the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada inserted a table in the REcorp—as 
he has done each year since that time—- 
showing that the European countries 
were only 5 or 6 percent below prewar 
normal production. 

Subsequently many of them have 
reached a level of more than 150 percent 
of prewar production. 

Still the citizens of those countries do 
not pay their taxes as citizens of this 
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country must or go to jail. That situa- 
tion is not confined to European coun- 
tries. 

UNITED STATES FINANCES FOREIGN PROJECTS 


The junior Senator from Nevada made 
an inspection trip through Central 
American countries, where federal roads 
are being built with our money. He 
wondered why it was that when new 
roads were built the taxpayers of the 
United States were compelled or per- 
suaded to put up the bulk of the money. 
The argument was made that great mar- 
kets would be opened. But when such 
markets are opened, we find that some- 
one else gets them, and we pay through 
the nose, by means of both export and 
import taxes—import taxes on our goods 
being imported into Central American 
countries, and export taxes on their 
goods destined for export to the United 
States. In other words, the reciprocal- 
(free) trade system is a one-way street. 

It was rather jocularly discussed 
among the people who live in those coun- 
tries, and by the Presidents of the coun- 
tries, that the income taxes were levied, 
but the people without money—about 90 
percent of the population—could not pay 
them, and those who had money—10 
percent—would not. So whenever there 
is necessity for new construction, roads, 
irrigation projects, and so forth, the 
money to pay the cost thereof must come 
from the taxpayers of the United States. 

POINT 4—PRESIDENT OF HONDURAS 


As one illustration, I cite the President 
of Honduras, which is a relatively poor 
country. He is a fine man and wants to 
do his part. Our point 4 people are down 
there, like a swarm of bees, interfering 
with the local politics and investigating 
everything from health of the inhabi- 
tants, which has been about the same for 
2,000 years, to the relations of the Presi- 
dent to his family. 

They are trying to find out what we 
can do toward spending more of our 
taxpayers’ money there. Along with our 
Federal road expert assigned to Hon- 
duras, and others, we were being 
briefed by the State Department. That 
is my chief objection to traveling in 
packs—the continual briefing by the 
State Department to the end that most 
of the pertinent information is covered 
up. I escaped such briefing in European 
countries in 1947 and in Asiatic coun- 
tries in 1948 through the simple expedi- 
ent of paying my own expenses and trav- 
eling alone. 

THE ROAD EXPERT 


I refer particularly to the road expert 
from our Federal Roads Administration, 
He was no doubt a very competent man. 
However, he is on our payroll while 
working for Honduras, and his salary is 
an expense which the American taxpay- 
ers bear. 

WE FORCE SERVICES ON FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


I inquired of the President of Hon- 
duras, if it were not possible for him to 
do as we do in Nevada, namely, when we 
need a road expert or an agricultural 
expert from the Government, let him 
take a leave of absence from his Federal 
job and put him on the State payroll. 
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I asked him whether he could not do 
likewise. He said, “Of course I could.” 
I said, “Why do you not do it?” 

He said, “No one has ever asked me 
to do it.” That is very enlightening, 
Mr. President. The State Department 
promise and even appear to force these 
experts upon foreign areas and give the 
impression that our treasury is a bot- 
tomless pit, and that our taxpayers are 
all rich. 

So that throughout the world, as now 
verified by the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana, as far as Europe is con- 
cerned, people who have money do not 
pay their levied taxes, and people who 
do not have money cannot pay them; 
therefore the governments come to the 
taxpayers of America where they are re- 
ceived with open arms. 

OUR TAXPAYERS REACHED LIMIT 


Nevada taxpayers have just about 
reached the breaking point. There are 
many working people in Nevada who 
cannot stand further taxes. They are 
proud people. They are not going to 
admit that they cannot keep carrying 
the load. In that way they differ from 
the European people who, thanks to our 
Fabian socialists and do-gooders in the 
State Department, are continually at our 
door. 

GLAD THE SENATOR HAS INVESTIGATED 


I am very happy to hear the Senator’s 
remarks today. I had heard previously, 
in a brief conversation with him, that he 
had verified this condition. I believe 
that if more Senators were to make a 
personal investigation along the line of 
the investigation made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana, to find 
out what is being done with taxpayers’ 
money, that would be the last of the 
monetary gifts without specific condi- 
tions attached to them, such as the con- 
dition of a United States of Europe, a free 
exchange of their currencies between 
European currencies and with the dollar 
and the integrity of foreign investments, 

THE DOLLAR-SHORTAGE HOAK 


In that way we would do away with 
the dollar shortage hoax, which was in- 
cluded in the bill of goods sold to the 
American people. The so-called dollar 
shortage of European countries is 
created by putting a price on their cur- 
rencies which is above the market price 
of such currency. It is a price then 
which no one will pay except a Congress 
completely dominated by a European 
minded executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. In that way the American 
people continue to contribute to their 
support through taxes. 

I had known about the Senator’s visit 
and I have been waiting for him to come 
to the floor of the Senate to make his 
statement for the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD. I see that very few Senators are 
listening and probably little attention 
will be paid to what he says. However, 
every paper and radio should carry his 
message and if that were done our defi- 
cit financing could be reduced material- 
ly. About the only function that is left 
to Congress, incidentally, is to raise taxes 
and to vote appropriations. 
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CONGRESS IMPOTENT 


Practically all other functions have 
been taken over by the Executive through 
congressional inertia. 

The Executive now makes treaties with 
foreign nations in the form of agree- 
ments, which do not need a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate as the Constitution 
demands, but go to both Houses and 
are approved by a majority vote. Con- 
gress has allowed the Executive to take 
over the function of fixing the value of 
our money; and the regulation of our 
foreign trade through tariffs and import 
fees. 

Therefore, Congress is becoming a 
figurehead and has practically aban- 
doned its responsibilities except to fix the 
tax rate which the people cannot pay, 
and to make appropriations. 

MORE CONGRESSMEN SHOULD INVESTIGATE 


If more people would do what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana has 
done and find the facts, or at least be- 
lieve the facts when they hear them, I 
believe that we would put a stop to the 
practice to which I have referred, of tax- 
ing the American people for the benefit 
of the people of the world. 

We have no right to tax our American 
people to average their living standards 
with all other nations. 

A GREAT STATESMAN 


Recently I heard a great statesman 
address the joint meeting of Congress. 
I believe him to be one of the greatest 
statesmen in the world. He has no 
equal. He is also a great mass psycholo- 
gist, as was shown by the way he han- 
dled the joint meeting of Congress. 

All he said was that we, the United 
States, are expected to protect the co- 
lonial slavery system through the At- 
lantic Pact. We are supposed to send 
troops into Egypt. The Suez Canal, Mr. 
President, is not the important consid- 
eration. It is the upper half of Egypt 
that England wants us to protect for 
the benefit of England and to keep the 
Sudan country as part of her colonial 
system, 

COLONIAL SLAVERY 


Then we must send troops to the Far 
East, the Malayan States, and Indo- 
china for the same purpose. We are to 
give them steel, at a time when we do 
not have enough steel to build school 
houses, in order that they, England, may 
allow us to secure some aluminum from 
Canadian plants, the construction of 
which Congress financed. And to allow 
us the privilege of buying some tin and 
rubber from the Far East, in Malayan 
States and Indochina, which we will pro- 
tect for the colonial slavery system. 

The empire-minded nations move into 
these weaker areas like the racketeers 
move into a business on Broadway and 
protect it for a part of the business. 
They act as intermediaries—swiftly 
holding the labor cost of production 
down—then charging us what the traffic 
will bear. 

No wonder that Russia can make 
friends in these areas by simply an- 
nouncing that they intend to free the in- 
habitants from the yoke of colonial 
slavery 
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I thank the Senator from Louisiana 
for his exposition and hope he will deal 
with the rest of the countries of the 
world, whom we are financing, and tell 
the Congress exactly what they have 
been doing. I appreciate his remarks 
very much. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Nevada. I was 
quite happy to yield to him, but I would 
prefer to yield for questions only. I have 
been on my feet since a quarter of 1 
today, and I wish to conclude my 
remarks. 

Mr. President, before I was interrupted 
I referred to counterpart funds used in 
the building and improvement of the 
tourist industry in various countries, 
On last Thursday I gave the figures for 
Germany and Italy. 

I now come to France. I have before 
me a statement which shows how some 
ECA money was spent to expand tourist 
trad2 in France. 

The statement shows that since ECA 
began, approximately $4,700,000 has been 
spent for that purpose. Furthermore, I 
was informed that recently, in view of 
the military situation, the French Gov- 
ernment agreed that no further funds 
would be used for this purpose. How- 
ever, the total number of hotels bene- 
fited aggregated 200. I have a state- 


ment showing what the money was spent 
for, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be incorporated in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


Use OF COUNTERPART OF ECA FUNDS FOR 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE FRENCH TourIsT IN- 
DUSTRY 


Since the beginning of ECA approximately 
one and one-half billion francs ($4,700,000) 
of local currency counterpart have been used 
in France to improve tourist facilities in an 
effort to increase the foreign exchange earn- 
ings of the industry. Of this amount, ap- 
proximately one-third was in the form of 
loans and the rest as grants. The only dol- 
lar expenditures were for a technical-assist- 
ance project which enabled three Frenchmen 
to study the hotel industry in the United 
States. The cost of this project was less 
than $2,500. 

In view of the military situation the 
French Government agreed in February 1951 
that no further requests would be made for 
use of counterpart for the tourist industry. 
Purthermore, they assured the ECA mission 
in Paris that counterpart funds from pre- 
vious releases had never been used for such 
amusement projects as described by United 
States of America National Production Au- 
thority Order M4, part 71, dated October 31, 
1950, and that any remaining carry-over 
would be used solely for reconstruction or 
modernization of hotels or thermal stations. 

The funds made available to the tourist 
industry have been spread widely throughout 
the country. Over 200 hotels have benefited 
from this aid and as a result war damage has 
been repaired and the standard of facilities 
available in hotels has been greatly improved 
over prewar. A small portion of the total 
ECA counterpart has also been used for the 
construction of accessory facilities which will 
attract tourists. Eighteen million francs (ap- 
proximately $52,000) of counterpart were 
used to finance an ice rink at Chamonix, 
world famous resort near Mount Blanc. Ap- 
proximately 45,000,000 francs (approximately 
$130,000) were also used for construction of 
ski-tows at Courchevel and Valloire. 
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With the improvements that have been 
made in French tourist facilities through 
French Government and ECA counterpart 
financing French earnings of foreign currency 
from tourists have also increased. For exam- 
ple, in 1949 tourist receipts were $144,000,000 
(in all currencies) and $46,000,000 in dol- 
lars, and in 1950 they were $185,000,000 and 
$82,100,000, respectively. While modern- 
ization cannot now go forward as it did be- 
fore Korea, the tourist industry, at the ex- 
pense of an insignificant proportion of total 
counterpart generated in France, has already 
been significantly improved and will con- 
tinue to help finance the deficit in the French 
balance of payments. 

If more detailed information is required, 
it will be necessary to obtain it from the 
mission in Paris. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, while 
I was in Paris I was told about the money 
spent out of ECA funds to revitalize Re- 
nault, the largest automobile concern in 
France. While there I asked for infor- 
mation concerning this expenditure. I 
also requested information concerning 
other private concerns which were taken 
over by the Government. I was given a 
short statement. I also asked what was 
being done with respect to taxation, the 
subject we are now discussing. The 
statement before me shows what is being 
done and the progress that is being 
made. Instead of reading it to the Sen- 
ate, I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be incorporated into the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


RENAULT 


This firm was nationalized in January 1945 
as a result of the collaboration record of 
Louis Renault, head of the company, during 
the period of German occupation. It has 
since been operated as an independent en- 
terprise with management appointed by the 
Government. 

There is no Government capital invested 
in Renault other than that generated by the 
company itself in the form of retained prof- 
its. Prior to ECA, Renault received $3,680,- 
000 from the French exchange authorities 
from the proceeds of the Byrnes-Blum agree- 
ment loan. For these dollars, Renault paid 
the equivalent value in French francs. Un- 
der ECA, from April 1948 to November 1951, 
Renault received licenses in the amount of 
$6,134,000, and purchased machine tools from 
other importers in the amount of $3,824,000 
(Renault put up the equivalent amount of 
French francs for these purchases as well). 
There have been no counterpart releases to 
Renault. 

In summary there is no direct Govern- 
ment investment in Renault, and the com- 
pany has received no financial aid from ECA 
apart from the right to obtain dollar ex- 
change against francs for purchases of ma- 
chinery in the United States. 


NATIONALIZATION (GENERAL) 


Nationalization in France has resulted 
from two main policy factors: (a) As part 
of general economic policy, e. g., coal mines, 
railroads, munitions industry, etc.; (b) as a 
a@ result of confiscation of property of per- 
sons engaging in collaboration with the Ger- 
mans during the occupation, either by work- 
ing with them or by permitting German 
financial penetration of firms. 

No complete tabulation of the latter class 
is available on short notice. The mission 
has indicated to us a few of the most impor- 
tant cases. Renault has been discussed 
above. -Gnome et Rhone Motor Corp. was 
nationalized in 1945 as a result of its collab- 
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oration record in producing engines for the 
Luftwaffe. It became the base for a mixed 
(public and private) corporation known as 
Societe Nationale d’Etudes et de Construc- 
tion de Moiteurs d’Aviation. The Govern- 
ment controls 82 percent of the assets of this 
firm. It has retained control on the 
grounds of policy regarding the armaments 
industry. 

Societe Nationale des Enterprises de Presse 
is a government enterprise formed to take 
over assets of collaborating newspapers and 
publishers. This firm has sold some of these 
assets, rents others to private persons. 

Societe Francolor is a firm organized by 
the Germans during the occupation to tie 
the dyestuff industry of France to I. G. Far- 
benindustrie, which took 51 percent of the 
stock. The German assets were transferred 
to the French Government by ordinance in 
1945. Relationship of French owners of re- 
maining 49 percent to assets held by govern- 
ment is still under litigation. 

These represent major cases of national- 
ization of this sort. There are others of 
less importance. Details on disposition are 
not available, but it is safe to assume that 
considerable amounts of such property Lave 
been resold to individuals, 


TAXATION 


Over-all tax collections of all levels of the 
government in France (in terms of constant 
francs) have increased in every year since 
the war and will represent about 32 percent 
(including social security) of gross national 
product in 1952. A certain number of spe- 
cial measures have been taken to ease the 
tax burden on low-income groups. In Sep- 
tember 1948, wage and salary earners were 
exempted from paying 18 percent propor- 
tional tax on personal income which is levied 
on all other groups, although they must 
continue to pay regular progressive surtax 
on income which ranges from 10 percent 
upward on those portions of income exceed- 
ing 240,000 francs. Liberal exemptions for 
dependents also tend to diminish the burden 
of progressive surtax. 

France has increased sharply rates of cer- 
tain excise taxes on products which must 
be considered in category of luxuries. Thus 
tax on wines and liquors averages about 35 
percent, tax alone on gasoline represents 
about 45 cents a gallon, and tobacco price 
is set by the state monopoly in such a way 
as to yield a 400-percent profit. Conse- 
quently, burden of indirect taxation falls 
less heavily on spending of low-income 
groups (whose principal purchases are rent, 
utilities and food) than might be expected 
from over-all figures on importance of in- 
direct as against direct taxation. As a re- 
sult of these and a number of enforcement 
and fiscal measures taken in respect to other 
taxpaying groups which will be discussed 
below, steady progress has been made to- 
ward shifting over-all tax burden on those 
who are most able to pay. Direct taxes as 
® percentage of central government receipts 
have increased from 21 percent in 1949 to an 
anticipated 28 percent in 1952. 

Major groups evading taxes are profes- 
sional classes and unincorporated industrial 
and commercial enterprises. Income of cor- 
porations and wage and salary carners is 
relatively well known to tax authorities, 
while legislation permits farmers *o pay 
legally only about 1 percent of their real 
income in direct taxes. 

Direct tax burden on French corporations 
has been increased to the point where it 
now represents an average tax rate in Amer- 
ican terms of about 50 percent. Pleven 
government also proposed institution of an 
excess-profits tax with a flat rate of 25 per- 
cent. Government has also attempted to 
compensate somewhat for small amount of 
taxes collected from farmers by holding 
down state-fixed prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts to low level, On the other hand, action 
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against tax evasion by professional classes 
and unincorporated enterprises has been 
centered on enforcement of existing legis- 
lation. 

Major efforts taken by French administra- 
tion in field of enforcement in the last few 
years are as follows: 

1 A doubling of the penalties levied 
against tax evaders so that they now average 
60 percent. In addition, over 400 tax-evasion 
cases were brought before the courts for jail 
sentences last year. 

2. The institution of special investigation 
teams and agents and a 100-percent increase 
in general enforcement staffs. 

8. Consolidation of all tax agencies under 
over-all direction of one administration. 

4. Request to Parliament for authority to 
institute comprehensive system for compul- 
sory sales records and to place income-tax 
collections on complete pay-as-you-go basis. 

5. Opening of new schools to train tax 
agents in modern methods of investigation 
and enforcement. 

There appears to be some evidence that a 
larger fraction of income “is being declared 
to tax authorities. The number of tax dec- 
larations for the highest brackets of business 
income earned in 1950 increased by an aver- 
age of 40 percent over the number of incomes 
declared in those same brackets in 1949. Al- 
though these statistics reveal éncouraging 
progress in the field of enforcement in the 
last few years, there is no question but that 
inequities of tax system and the problem of 
tax evasion are still one of the most unfor- 
tunate aspects of the present French eco- 
nomic and social structure. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
now come to Great Britain. This was 
my fourth trip to the United Kingdom, 
and I traveled from Liverpool through 
southeastern England, to London. The 
English are a hard-working people, and 
it is my judgment that if they had the re- 
sources which the French people have 
our burden would be reduced consider- 
ably. I found that the British have done 
much with little. Industrial production 
in Great Britain has increased to 146 
percent of prewar; and agricultural pro- 
duction to 121 percent. The total aid our 
country has made available to the Brit- 
ish since the beginning of World War 
II totals almost $36,000,000,000. Of 
course, the greater part of this aid rep- 
resents lend-lease. Total ECA aid under 
the Marshall plan amounted to almost 
$3,000,000,000 through June 30, 1951. 

Total ECA counterpart funds spent up 
to October 31, 1951, were $1,688,000,000. 
That was spent as follows: Debt retire- 
ment, $1,865,700,000; technical assist- 
ance, $1,200,000; transportation of relief 
packages, $1,900,000. 

Mr. President, I am very sympathetic 
with the British people. I so stated 
when I returned from Europe. However, 
I believe that, as a long-range program, 
continuation of American aid is doing 
the British people a grave injustice. It 
seems to me we are giving them the hope 
that, by extending our aid, we shall con- 
tinue to help them until their economy 
is restored to its former self-sufficiency. 
It is my judgment, Mr. President, that 
there is absolutely no hope of restoring 
the economy of the United Kingdom. 
Perhaps we shall be compelled in some 
way to give Britain a little aid during 
this latest emergency, but I believe that 
the greatest service we could render 
Britain on a long-range program would 
be to cut out aid altogether 
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Only in that way will the British peo- 
ple fully realize the plight in which they 
find themselves. 

Britain is a small island with 52,000,- 
000 people. The population is increas- 
ing at the rate of 500,000 a year, Britain 
produces from about 37 percent to 40 
percent of the food she requires. The 
coal which Britain produces is very diffi- 
cult and very expensive to mine and 
bring to the surface of the ground, 
Britain produces only one-seventh of the 
iron ore she needs. In fact every sort of 
raw product she needs she must import. 
The remainder of her iron ore require- 
ments she must import. Britain’s in- 
dustrial economy is antiquated. Her 
shipbuilding industry is in fair shape, 
but her industrial machinery is out- 
moded. I do not believe she has the 
money to rejuvenate her industry to a 


- point where it can compete with more 


modern developments. 

* Today the colonies from which Britain 
used to obtain many of her raw products 
are wearing long pants, so to speak; they 
are looking out for themselves. Canada 
certainly is looking out for herself, and 
now she is obtaining much of the South 
American trade which used to go to 
England. 

In that connection, let us consider 
Australia. Today she is taking away 
from the British Isles much of the trade 
which the United Kingdom formerly en- 
joyed in the Far East. Australia is on 
the march in the development of her own 
industrial facilities. 

The same holds true in the case of 
practically every other country which at 
one time was closely associated with the 
British. 

Mr. President, it is my considered 
judgment that in normal times, the 
sooner we stop this aid, the better it will 
be for Britain. I say “normal times”; I 
do not mean during a war. In passing, I 
may say that in the last several months 
the British treasury has benefited be- 
cause of the Korean war. A great deal 
of tin, rubber, and other products which 
are obtained from British-controlled 
Malaya have been needed. This war- 
produced demand brought dollars to the 
British. However, I say now, as I said 
in 1946, that in the long pull there is 
no more chance of revitalizing the econ- 
omy of the United Kingdom than there 
would be of reviving a dead horse. 
When I made that statement in 1946— 
and it appears in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD—I was ridiculed. Many sarcastic 
editorials were written about that state- 
ment. However, if the speech I made at 
that time and the conclusions I reached 
then, were read again today is would be 
seen that I was not far wrong. That 
speech was made in connection with the 
$3,750,000,000 loan for which Britain 
applied in 1946. At that time it was 
stated on the floor of the Senate that 
this loan, if made, would revive the 
British, and that they could revitalize 
themselves in 3 years. Yet in less than 
18 months, all that money was gone, and 
the British were in as bad shape as they 
had been before we made the money 
available to them. 

Mr. President, I repeat that I think we 
are doing the British a grave injustice 
from a long-range viewpoint. We 
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should not encourage them to believe 
that our “shots in the arm” now and 
then may be able to revive and develop 
their industry to a point where they can 
again compete with the rest of the world. 

No, Mr. President, the plight of the 
present British economy is hopeless, I 
am sorry to say; and the prescription I 
gave in 1946 holds true today. I said 
then, and I repeat now: If Britain would 
depopulate the British Isles and send 
her know-how and some of her factories 
to the places where the raw products 
are located, she could be of assistance to 
all of us; if she needs financial assist- 
ance in order to do that, then such as- 
sistance would be justified. 

There is a great empire in South 
Africa, to which some of the population 
of Great Britain could migrate. There 
is Canada, our neighbor to the north, 
which could take care of at least 10,- 
000,000 Britons. Australia, which is as 
large as our own country, could take care 
of several million British people. If 
that course were pursued, if that policy 
were followed, these great people could 
be of assistance to us and to them- 
selves if things came to a show-down. 
But as it is now, the assistance which 
they could render us would be only be- 
cause we have established bases in the 
home islands. But remember, Mr. 
President, in order to keep Britain afloat, 
even during this emergency, it will be 
necessary to make food available to her 
so she may be able to sustain her popu- 
lation. We have to provide her—and 
when I say “we” I mean all those who 
would unite in case the worst were to 
come—the necessary raw products which 
she does not now possess. They would 
have to be transported to the United 
Kingdom so Britain could convert them 
into usable products. 

Mr. President, the tremendous profits 
which accrued to the British during the 
past 25 years—the profits which she 
made on her commerce, the profits which 
she received from insurance and from 
her foreign investments—are almost all 
gone. She cannot at this time possibly 
make sufficient profit on the raw prod- 
ucts she buys and converts into usable 
articles to enable her to buy the things 
she needs. And whatever gains she may 
make in normal times will inevitably be 
more than offset in times of world crisis. 
As each crisis has developed, Britain has 
Slipped farther and farther down the 
ladder. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that for the 
long pull, on a long-range program, we 
are doing an injustice to the British 
people by continuing aid. I for one 
would cheerfully vote a few million dol- 
lars in order to assist her in a great 
migration, which must take place if she 
is to survive; but foreign aid, extended 
with a view toward bringing back a 
thriving economy such as she had 25 or 
30 years ago, is simply out of the picture. 

As this point, Mr. President, I am not 
going to take the trouble or the time 
of the Senate to read it—the hour is 
getting late, and I believe other Sena- 
tors want the floor—but I ask that there 
be inserted in the Recorp certain ex- 
cerpts from the remarks made by me in 
the Senate in 1946, which I believe are 
Dertinent to the statement which I have 
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just made in regard to conditions in 
Great Britain. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. President, I do not believe that Great 
Britain will be able to carry on the trade 
which she maintained in the old days. It 
is going to take many more billions of dol- 
lars to keep her up. As I shall point out in 
a few moments, this $3,750,000,000 is but a 
shot in the arm, and if it does not suffice, 
Britain will be coming back here for more 
funds. Then what will we do? (79th Cong., 
2d sess., vol. 92, pt. 4, p. 4186-4187, April 29, 
1946.) 


* * . * * 


We are trying to revive a dead horse, which 
is impossible. I am very sympathetic to the 
British. In days gone by, as I shall point 
out, the British were able almost to force 
their colonies to buy manufactured goods 
from Great Britain. They prevented the 
development of manufactures in many of 
their colonies. But today the picture has 
changed. Her colonies are freeing them- 
selves from the apron strings of the mother 
country and they are out for themselves. 

I say to the Senator from Arkansas |Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] that with the loss which I know 
now exists and will exist to an even greater 
extent as time passes, the British Govern- 
ment cannot force its colonies to trade 
with England, So, in order to give the Brit- 
ish the dominant position which they occu- 
pied in the past, as was described by the 
distinguished Senator from Utah, it will be 
necessary to keep on pouring money into 
London, just like pouring water into a rat 
hole, and expecting it to reach the rats. I 
simply cannot see it otherwise. (79th Cong., 
2d sess., vol. 92, pt. 4, p. 4187, April 29, 1946.) 


One of the suggestions which I propose to 
make during the course of my remarks is 
that the United Kingdom should remove a 
great volume of her population from the is- 
lands and send some of it to Canada, some 
to Australia, and some to New Zealand for 
the purpose of developing natural resources 
in those countries, and carrying on manu- 
facture within close range of raw materials. 
(79th Cong., 2d sess., vol. 92, pt. 4, p. 4188, 
April 29, 1946.) 

a * * * * 

I will say, Mr. President, that the only 
solution I can see is for Britain, that is, Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, to have a popula- 
tion just of sufficient size to maintain her 
economy, and move out many of the indus- 
trial plants which are there and locate them 
nearer the raw products. (79th Cong., 2d 
sess, vol. 92, pt. 4, p. 4190, April 29, 1946.) 


* * * * * 


Mr. ELLENDER. I will not say that the pro- 
posed loan will not be of any help whatso- 
ever to the United Kingdom, but it is going 
to be a mere shot in the arm. In other 
words, I can visualize that .n the near future 
this money will be absorbed by the British 
in order to maintain her population in the 
British Isles. In other words, the money 
will be used to replace revenues which she 
formerly received from shipping and from 
the profits she derived from various ventures 
throughout the world. I cannot foresee 
that those ventures, from which she derived 
so much in the way of funds with which to 
maintain herself in the past, will be suf- 
ficiently great in the future to maintain her, 
I really do not see any hpe for her to main- 
tain her economy. (79th Cong., 2d sess., 
vol. 92, pt. 4, p. 4194, April 29, 1946.) 

” ~ - * . 

The following is in answer to a question 
propounded by Senator Lucas: “I take it the 
Senator from Louisiana is tremendously in- 


terested in seeing England go on rather than 
fall; is he not? 
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“Mr. ELLENDER. Oh, yes; certainly; but I do 
not want England to drag us down with her. 
That is one thing I am against, and I am 
offering suggestions, during the course of 
my remarks, which I believe, if followed, will 
help. But I want to be frank in saying to 
the Senator that I do not really think that 
Great Britain can maintain her present econ- 
omy and successfully take care of the popu- 
lation now in the British Isles. There is 
bound to be a migration, as it were, of quite 
a few British subjects, let us say to South 
Africa, to Canada, to Australia. In that way 
the British Empire can be maintained.” 
(79th Cong. 2d sess., vol. 92, pt. 4, p. 419, April 
29, 1946.) 

* s * * . 

I further pointed out, Mr. President, that 
I can see no hope that the money which we 
propose to advance to the British will sus- 
tain their economy. It will react as a mere 
shot in the arm, as it were; and after the 
money we advance is spent, there will be a 
demand for more funds. (79th Cong., 2d 
sess., vol. 92, pt. 4, p. 4216, April 30, 1946.) 

* * * * + & 

So my advice to the British is that, before 
it is too late, the British Isles themselves in 
some measure should be depopulated. Let 
her move some of her industry and her peo- 
ple from the British Isles. There should be 
a@ plan worked out whereby a part of the 
population of Great Britain could be shift- 
ed from the British Isles to Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa. Fur- 
thermore, the industrial development of 
Great Britain should be curtailed. Many of 
her industrial plants should be moved closer 
to the raw products. In that way I believe 
she can survive. But my contention is that 
she cannot expect to survive as a great man- 
ufacturing nation, in view of the fact that 
she is obliged to import the major part of 
her food and the major part of the raw prod- 
ucts she uses. (79th Cong., 2d sess., vol. 92, 
pt. 4, p. 4286, May 1, 1946.) 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have spoken a little longer than I had 
expected. I hoped that I would be able 
to give to the Senate more details. Since 
my return from abroad, I have been try- 
ing to obtain further information but to 
my surprise a good many of the details 
which I requested are not available in 
Washington. In many instances the 
whole show seems to be carried on by 
those who represent us in Europe. I 
hope to get more details later on and to 
have the opportunity of presenting them 
to the Senate. 

Mr. President, in a trip such as I took, 
covering a very short period of time, it 
is true that it is almost impossible for 
one to obtain all the facts; indeed, the 
primary things one can obtain are leads 
as to what is going on; and that informa- 
tion I believe I have obtained during my 
short trip in Western Europe. It is my 
purpose to pursue these leads in the hope 
of presenting them to the Senate, and 
in the hope of being of assistance to my 
colleagues in shedding light on the pro- 
gram which we have been carrying on in 
the past, and as to what we propose to do 
in the future. 

Mr. President, I have indicated that 
during this emergency it may be neces- 
sary to continue some aid to certain 
countries, but we should scrutinize the 
requests most carefully. We should 
also attach strings to all aid, in order to 
insure that the utmost is done by our 
allies to ease our burden, and that a 
maximum amount of their production is 
diverted to the rearmament program. 
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Our own officials should be instructed to 
insist that all counterpart-fund expendi- 
tures be made only for projects to assist 
in the defense program. ; 

Mr. President, when the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Senate considers 
all the various programs, I hope, as a 
member of that distinguished commit- 
tee, to be in a position to offer assistance 
and to make available to the committee 
and its members all of the information 
I have developed while in Western 
Europe and since my return to the United 
States. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Smitu of North Carolina in the chair) 
laid before the Senate messages from 
the President of the United States sub- 
mitting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to thé appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Andrew N. Overby, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, vice William McChesney Martin, 
resigned. 

By Mr. KERR, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Mabelle Kennedy, of Pawhuska, Okla., to 
be Assistant Treasurer of the United States, 
vice Marion Glass Banister, deceased. 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Leverett Edwards, of Oklahoma, to be a 
member of the National Mediation Beard; 

William A. Elsasser, and sundry other can- 
didates for appointment and promotion in 
the Regular Corps of the Public Health 
Service; and 

Curtis E. Richey, and sundry other can- 
didates for appointment and promotion in 
the Regular Corps of the Public Healt 
Service. 

By Mr. GEORGE (for Mr. CONNALLY), 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

Executive E, Eighty-second Congress, £eCc- 
ond session, a protocol to the North Atlantic 
Treaty on the accession of Greece and Tur- 
key (Ex. Rept. No. 1). 





CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATIONS IN THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, as 
in executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Executive Calendar, 
which consists of nominations in the 
Army, in the Air Force, and in the Navy, 
be confirmed en bloc, and that the Pres- 
ident be immediately notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I understand that the 
list to which the able Senator from Ari- 
zona refers is a list which has been fa- 
vorably reported by the Committee on 
Armed Services, without any question as 
to any of the individuals listed. 

Mr. McFARLAND. If there is any 
question about them, I do not know any- 
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thing about it. I presume that there is 
no question. I understand there is none. 

Mr. CASE. That is my information 
from the clerk of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the nominations 
have been reported by the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Mr. CASE. I withdraw the reserva- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc, and the President will be notified 
immediately. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent that the order for, 


@ quorum call be rescinded and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIS in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 





INVESTIGATION OF CRIME IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA—LETTER FROM 
SENATOR CASE 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, this after- 
noon the Senate Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia held a meeting to con- 
sider the question whether the commit- 
tee should ask for an extension of the 
authority to investigate crime in the 
District of Columbia. 

In that connection, I desire to read into 
the Recorp a letter which I, as the rank- 
ing minority member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the commit- 
tee on the 2d day of April 1951. The 
letter reads: 


UnitTep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
April 2, 1951. 
The Honorable MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Chairman, Committee on the District of 
Columbia, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Of course, you 
have noticed the fatal shooting at the Down 
Town Club of one of the employees and the 
wounding of two Government employees at a 
6 o’clock-in-the-morning affair. 

I do not know whether you have had an 
opportunity to read Washington Confiden- 
tial or not. I have only had time to read 
brief portions of it, but in that book on 
crime in Washington, a very unsavory story 
was told about clubs of this sort in Washing- 
ton and the Gold Key Club, the immediate 
predecessor of the Down Town Club at this 
location, was mentioned as the most notori- 
ous of the lot. 

Judge Goldsborough closed the club last 
June and ordered that it be “ousted forever 
from the District of Columbia.” 

In view of the fact that this thing is on 
our doorstep here in the city of Washington, 
and in view of the responsibility of the Con- 
gress for legislating for the District of 
Columbia, and in view of the fact that Sena- 
tor Kerauver has publicly stated that he 
thought the District committees should take 
over the investigation of crime in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I respectfully suggest that 
our Subcommittee on Judiciary be directed 
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to institute an investigation on the subject 
generally and in the operation of these after- 
hours clubs in particular, 
Respectfully yours, 
FRANCIS CASE. 
(Copy to Senator WELKER.) 


I have noted at the bottom of the let- 
ter that a copy was sent to the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. WELKER], who is the 
renking minority member of the Sub- 
committee of the Judiciary of the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

At a later meeting of the committee 
the chairman presented the matter and 
expressed his own belief that the investi- 
gation should be undertaken. I subse- 
quently made the motion that that be 
done, and it was agreed to. That 
started the current investigation. It is 
my opinion that it should be continued 
as long as necessary to pursue leads now 
established. 





DR. HENRY GARLAND BENNETT 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to address myself this after- 
noon to the memory and the record of 
Dr. Henry Garland Bennett, president of 
the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, and Assistant Secretary of 
State in charge of the point 4 program. 

Dr. Bennett’s devotion to duty for 
America and for the cause of world 
peace cost him his life and that of his 
beloved wife in the Middle East. He 
literally gave his life in the service of the 
Nation he served so well. 

History will record in future years the 
great task Dr. Bennett undertook to 
bring hope to the underprivileged na- 
tions and areas of the world in order 
that they could share in some of the 
benefits of our twentieth century 
progress. 

The loss to the world of Dr. Bennett’s 
leadership will be severe. It is fortu- 
nate, however, that during his great 
service in the technical aid program he 
was able, through his understanding, ex- 
perience, and leadership to launch the 
program on the plans which he had 
made. Others, picking up his blueprint 
for a successful operation of the pro- 
gram, must carry it forward as he had 
outlined. 

Dr. Bennett loved his fellowman, 
That was why the point 4 program 
interested him. It offered him his great 
chance to put into practice in the world’s 
underdeveloped areas many of the same 
simple but helpful programs of improv- 
ing agriculture and farming techniques 
that he had brought to Oklahoma. His 
was a “grass roots” program in our State. 

He was a pioneer in soil-conservation 
work, and now Oklahoma’s fertility bears 
the imprint of his early pioneering. 

He believed in diversification of agri- 
culture. Today’s livestock leadership 
in Oklahoma is the result to a large de- 
gree of his interest in changing the one- 
crop system. 

The training of youth in modern agri- 
culture—both in high schools and col- 
leges—the founding of 4H and Fu- 
ture Farmers Clubs, were a result of his 
leadership. The national champion- 
ships that Oklahoma’s farm youth have 
won and continue to win each year prove 
the quality of the programs he instituted 
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for improvement of agriculture through 
the interesting of youth in sound agri- 
cultural principles. 

With the same enthusiasm and 
knowledge which he applied to building 
Oklahoma agriculture, and in creating 
the great educational institution which 
the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College has become, he entered on 
his work as head of the point 4 program. 

He was a practical man, and knew that 
to do a job well it must reach down to 
the production level. He shunned the 
fuss and frills of a large Washington 
establishment, and felt that hard work 
in the faraway lands would make this 
program succeed. He knew that exces- 
sive expenditures for administrative 
costs would cause it tofail. Thus, he put 
the emphasis on action and results. 

True to his love for action and for an 
understanding at first hand as to how 
the program was working, he was per- 
sonally inspecting the work, investigat- 
ing the conditions in far-off lands first 
hand in order better to direct the offen- 
sive against hunger and disease when 
the airplane tragedy occurred which 
took his life and that of his beloved wife. 

Dr. Bennett well knew that the best 
way to combat communism was to wipe 
out the cesspools of hunger and disease. 
He also was practical enough to know 
that the hundreds of millions of people 
who suffer for want of the simple tools 
or the simple understandings of practi- 
cal modern agriculture could be taught 
how to help themselves. 

Helping others to learn how to help 
themselves was a creed which Dr. Ben- 
nett proved could work with youth and 
adults alike. This was the program he 
sought to build in those areas that so des- 
perately need this training for self-help. 

All Oklahoma today grieves at Dr. 
Bennett’s death. Knowing that we have 
lost a great leader and true friend, 
we grieve not alone for ourselves, but 
for the loss to the Nation. Our security 
in future years against the ever-growing 
threat of communism will be stronger 
for the pioneering work he has already 
done in extending technical help abroad, 
but the greatest loss will be to the world, 
for in Dr. Bennett’s work was tied up 
much of the hope of the world for a last- 
ing peace. The chances for this great 
goal are better, howevcr, because he had 
lived and served long enough to make 
the blueprint for the program before he 
lost his life while on duty in this great 
cause. 

Tens of thousands of young men whose 
lives he had inspired as an educator will 
mourn his passing. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers whose lives have been 
improved by his pioneer leadership of 
improved agricultural methods will 
mourn, and millions of people around the 
world who have never heard of his name 
will some day be grateful that a prac- 
tical, friendly, Christian leader such as 

Dr. Bennett gave early direction to a pro- 
gram of technical help to reduce hunger 
and disease in far-off corners of the 
world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in the Recorp the remarks by Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson at the memorial 
services held in the auditorium of the 
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State Department on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 29, 1951. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


Today we turn from our work, to meet in 
sorrow and in pride, in honor of five col- 
leagues, and the wife of one of them, who 
met death in the service of our country. 

In the truest sense they gave their lives 
for their country—for they not only gave 
them up, but they had lived in that service. 

Their names are added to a long and hon- 
ored role of those of our predecessors and 
our contemporaries in this Department who 
died at their posts of duty. 

This is a goodly fellowship. It bears elo- 
quent testimony to the courage and devo- 
tion of our service throughout its long his- 
tory, for death does not pick and choose 
among us. 

HENRY GARLAND BENNETT 

A son of our great Southwest. A true 
son—simple and strong. He was no tired 
and disillusioned skeptic about his fellow 
men. 

Dr. Bennett was full to the brim of posi- 
tive belief in, and hope for, man and his 
future. He was a dreamer of no little 
dreams—an inspirer of belief and devotion 
in others. 

These were the qualities that made Dr. 
Bennett the ideal man to put into practical 
and inspired operation the bold new pro- 
gram of President Truman. 

His was a mission of people-to-people 
diplomacy, to help others in man’s age-old 
struggle against poverty and hunger and 
disease. 

I remember once when Dr. Bennett was 
testifying before a congressional committee 
and he was asked to whom he was respon- 
sible, in the administration of his point 4 
program. In that whimsical and soft-spoken 
way of his, Dr. Bennett replied: “Sir, the 
yoke rests so lightly upon my shoulders, that 
I hardly know.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
also ask that there be printed at this 
point in the Recorp editorials from the 
LeFlore County Sun, of Poteau, Okla.; 
the Southeast Oklahoman, of Hugo, 
Okla.; the Frederick Press, of Frederick, 
Okla.; the Guymon Daily Herald, of 
Guymon, Okla.; the Watonga Republi- 
can, of Watonga, Okla.; the Oklahoma 
City Times, of Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
the Daily Oklahoman, of Oklahoma 
City, Ok!a.; the Okmulgee Daily Times, 
of Okmulgee, Okla.; the Enid Eagle, of 
Enid, Okla.; the Frederick Daily Leader, 
of Frederick, Okla.; the County Prog- 
ress, of Britton, Okla.; the Pauls Valley 
Enterprise, of Pauls Valley, Okla.; the 
Arapaho Bee, of Arapaho, Okla.; the 
Cheyenne Star, of Cheyenne, Okla.; the 
Durant Daily Democrat, of Durant, 
Okla.; the Shawnee News-Star, of Shaw- 
nee, Okla.; the Ada Evening News, of 
Ada, Okla.; the Ponca City News, of 
Ponca City, Okla.; and an editorial en- 
titled, “A Great American,” from the 
Washington (D. C.) Daily News. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the LeFlore County Sun, Poteau, 
Okla., of December 27, 1951] 
He Burtt His OWN MONUMENT 

The tragic death of Dr. and Mrs. H. G. 
Bennett in an airplane crash in Iran is a 
blow to educational and agricultural prog- 
ress in the Southwest. Of course, Dr. Ben- 
nett’s past record as a builder will stand as a 
living monument to a great American. 
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Dr. Bennett was a man of statesmanlike 

stature, a quality we can ill afford to lose 
since there is such a lack of it in this Nation, 
He was always building for his college, his 
State and his Nation. His idea that a close 
brotherhood of nations could be possible by 
helping smaller and less progressive nations 
help themselves would have eventually 
proved itself. 
, Oklahoma A. & M. College students and 
alumni will not be alone in their mourning 
for a great college president. Thousands of 
Oklahomans will join them in tribute to a 
great man. 


[From the Southeast Oklahoman, Hugo, 
Okla., of December 27, 1951] 


Few men in Oklahoma public life had as 
great influence on individuals and events of 
their time as did Dr. Henry G. Bennett. His 
death in a plane crash in Iran Saturday night 
was a definite loss, not only to his State but 
to the Nation, in the service of which he 
had become increasingly active in recent 
years. ; 

His outstanding success in 24 years of ad- 
ministering affairs of Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, his service to the Federal Govern- 
ment in international missions, culminating 
in his appointment as an Assistant Secretary 
of State to administer the administration’s 
point 4 program, add up to a distinguished 
career. 

Choctaw County has had reason for spe- 
cial interest in the career of Henry Bennett. 
It was from here that he began his climb 
and it was here that he Lad friends of long- 
est standing in Oklahoma. 

As always, when death terminates a career 
of unusual success, many estimates are of- 
fered. In the case of Dr. Bennett they need 
not be involved. Intelligence of high order, 
especially as related to understanding people 
and their reactions, should in the opinion 
of this writer, be No. 1 on the list of rea- 
sons for his success. And this ability was 
multiplied manyfold by the fact that he had 
and never lost the common touch. He was 
a kindly man, loyal to his friencships. He 
had a genuine liking for young people and 
always was ready to help them, as thousands 
of former A. & M. students will testify. With 
perservance added to these qualities his 
record was assured. 


——— 


[From the Frederick (Okla.) Press of Decem- 
ber 27, 1951] 


Dr. Henry G. Bennett, chosen by President 
Truman to direct his point-4 program, and 
wife, were among those killed in a plane 
crash in Iran Sunday in what is described as 
the worst airplane disaster in that country’s 
history. For 23 years Bennett had been 
president of A. & M. College, Stillwater. 
Under his guidance it grew from one of the 
weakest of land-grant colleges into one of 
the strongest in the Nation. 

The only son of a blind Baptist preacher in 
the rural region in southern Arkansas, his 
chance for success looked anything but 
bright. With a desire for education, he 
knocked at the door of nearby Ouachita 
College. Finding no job at this small seat 
of higher learning, he created one. Repre- 
senting a laundry, he got himself a few cus- 
tomers whose clothing he collected and de- 
livered after being washed, for a small com- 
mission. 

After being graduated from that college he 
took the advice of Horace Greeley, “Go west, 
young man, and grow up with the country.” 
He secured a job as teacher at Boswell, a 
small town in southern Oklahoma. Next he 
headed the schools at Hugo, a larger town. 
His next promotion was president of South- 
east State Teachers College. All these tasks 
he performed so creditably that when a 
capable educator was needed for Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Bennett was chosen. In 
that position he studied the needs of all 
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Oklahoma. His many addresses in all parts 
of this commonwealth showed he knew the 
problems of the farmer, rancher, business, 
and professional man as realistically as he 
did the problems of the faculty members and 
students. The last time I heard him was 
about a year ago at a large gathering in the 
new student building at Stillwater. In- 
cluded in those there was a delegation from 
Tillman County who went there in a char- 
tered bus. 

His subject was saving the soil. He told 
us facts about Tillman County that we did 
not know but which we must practice or our 
population will dwindle in number and be- 
come poorer in property. 

This Nation and especially Oklahoma can 
ill afford to lose Dr. Bennett. If people in 
other lands whom we are trying to get on 
their feet can be made to learn the way the 
students in Oklahoma A. & M. and other 
such colleges are being taught, those coun- 
tries will become assets rather than liabili- 
ties to the United Nations. The success of 
Dr. Bennett from such a modest beginning 
is the best argument of the success of the 
American or capitalistic system over com- 
munism or other isms. 

His loss will be felt more in backward 
countries than in the United States where 
many of those he taught will practice what 
he preached. 


—_— 


[From the Guymon (Okla.) Daily Herald of 
December 27, 1951] 


Oklahoma was most profoundly shocked 
by the unexpected death of Dr. Henry G. 
Bennett. 

Downstate, this was the principal topic 
of conversation during the past few days. 

The educator came to the end of his life 
while his career was at its peak. The road 
to international prominence had been steady, 
although slow and at some points precarious. 

Dr. Bennett, accomplished as a builder of 
educational institutions, came to his ob- 
jectives to a marked extent through his po- 
litical prowess. 

For many years in the life of Oklahoma, 
Dr. Bennett was regarded as the most potent 
political force in the Sooner State. The 
height of this power was during the admin- 
istration of Gov. William J. Holloway whom 
he had nurtured in the game of politics from 
the chief executive’s beginning in public life. 

This influence did not end with the retire- 
ment of Governor Holloway from politics but 
continued through the years. 

Dr. Bennett used his political prowess and 
acumen for the worthy purpose of expanding 
the institutions which he headed. This was 
true when he was president of Southeastern 
College at Durant. It was even more a fact 
in his construction of the great plant and 
school which he leaves as a memorial at 
Stillwater. 

Coincidentally, it was only a few weeks 
ago that it was announced that Oklahoma 
A. & M., which Bennett had directed for 
23 years, had become the State’s largest 
educational institution from the standpoint 
of student body. 


[From the Watonga (Okla.) Republican of 
December 27, 1951] 

Death of Dr. Henry Garland Bennett, pres- 
ident of Oklahoma A. & M. College, while 
on a State Department mission in Iran, 
leaves much sorrow in Oklahoma. Every 
Aggie student loved him. He was deeply re- 
spected by everyone. The same can be said 
about Mrs. Bennett, who was with him on 
the airplane that crashed into a mountain 
in a blinding snowstorm. 

“Doc,” as the Aggie students affectionately 
called him, had the ability to think in the 
broad sense, yet the small, personal things 
are those which endeared him to those who 
knew him, 
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[From the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Times of 
December 25, 1951] 


Very few, if any, men who ever lived and 
served in Oklahoma made more friends than 
did Dr. Henry G. Bennett. His tragic death 


in an airplane accident during a snowstorm 
on a mountain in Iran has put countless 
thousands of people in this State in mourn- 


As a teacher of local schools, then as su- 
perintendent of city and county school sys- 
tems, later as head of one of the State col- 
leges and finally as president of the A. and M. 
college for the last 23 years, marks of 
success were deeply imbedded in _ this 
State’s educational structure and pro- 
gram. His ability to do a big job well, his 
knowledge of human needs and weaknesses 
and how to lift them, led to his being given 
the leadership in the Federal Government’s 
point 4 program of carrying aid and counsel 
to the underdeveloped countries of the 
world. 

Dr. Bennett, in whatever position he was 
called upon to fill, cultivated the admirable 
faculty of surrounding himself with loyal 
associates and workers. Groups of his co- 
workers were always glad to see him come 
in for the day’s work and missed him when 
he had to be away. 

He possessed the further happy quality 
of conforming to the rules of the business 
or profession in which he was engaged. In 
this category he was usually expert enough 
to be asked to lend a hand in shaping those 
rules and guiding others in support of them. 

In rural schools in southern Arkansas, 
where he was born, he was a favorite young 
schcol teacher. He came to Indian terri- 
tory before statehood and organized the first 
school at Boswell, later becoming superin- 
tendent of Choctaw County schools and in 
1911 was given the superintendency of Hugo 
city schools. Eight years later, in 1919, he 
was appointed head of the Southeastern 
State College at Durant, where he served 
about 9 years. 

Then he was appointed president of A. and 
M. There was some opposition to the ap- 
pointment at the time. But look at the 
growth in size and influence of the A. and M. 
under Dr. Bennett's supervision. Known in 
1928 chiefly as a cowtown college, Oklahoma 
A. & M. stands today in the front ranks 
of similar colleges in the sisterhood of States. 
It has climbed until it points with pride to 
graduates from every county and most of 
the townships, and its graduates are sought 
all over the country to assume posts of lead- 
ership in fields of agriculture, engineering, 
and commerce. 

Students of A. & M., former students, 
faculty members, individuals in general in 
every town where he served and in 300 or 
more towns in the State which he had visited 
and knew many people by their first names 
mourn his passing. 

Truly, Dr. Bennett has left big shoes to 
fill. 


[From the Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., of December 25, 1951] 


In the hour of the passing of Henry Gar- 
land Bennett there comes to mind the prov- 
erb of the wise man: “Seest thou a man dili- 
gent in his business? He shall stand before 
kings.” 

To an eminent degree Dr. Bennett was 
diligent, and before that diligent life came 
to its tragic ending he literally stood before 
kings. 

Born the only son of a blind Baptist 
preacher in the rural districts of southern 
Arkansas, Henry Bennett had no opportuni- 
ties except those he fashioned with his own 
hands and commended by the force of his 
own character. His hands supported him 
when he was training his mind in Ouachita 
College. There he supported himself by col- 
lecting laundry around the college campus. 
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Graduated from Ouachita he came to Okla- 
homa immediately before statehood and be- 
gan his career as an educator at the very foot 
of the ladder. But step by step he climbed 
that ladder, patiently and resolutely, and 
happily. He excelled as a teacher at Boswell, 
as head of the schools of Hugo, as president 
of Southeastern State College, finally as pres- 
ident of Oklahoma Agriculture and Mechan- 
ical. The last months of his life saw him 
heading a national organization whose influ- 
ence reached into 60 different nations. It 
was in his last work that he actually stood 
before kings. 

No matter what education or position he 
occupied, Dr. Bennett displayed an almost 
uncanny ability to get for his school the ma- 
terial things it needed to keep it alive and 
flourishing. His guiding hand and shrewd 
foresight wrought mightily in behalf of 
Southeastern, and developed at Stillwater 
one of the outstanding land-grant colleges 
of America. In every place he ever lived and 
labored there stands today a monument to 
his intelligent leadership. 

Among Dr. Bennett’s impressive achieve- 
ments at Stillwater was one that entitles 
him to the lasting approval of the people of 
Oklahoma. His successful administration 
brought to an end the disgraceful custom of 
electing a new president at the beginning of 
almost every season and usually firing him 
at the end of his first year. Sometimes the 
politically dominatea school would have two 
or three different presidents in a single sea- 
son. One of those politically chosen presi- 
dents was accompanied to Stillwater and in- 
ducted into office by representatives of the 
National Guard. But all of that ended with 
the election of Dr. Bennett in 1928. The 23 
years of his tenure have been 23 years of 
peace, and those years of peace have seen 
the school develop into one of the great agri- 
cultural colleges of America. Today it is 
Dr. Bennett’s chief monument, and a noble 
edifice it is. 

Oklahoma today is mourning a man who 
always was diligent in his business and. who 
was entertained by kings before he died. 
What a lesson there is in such a life for the 
discouraged youth who may be wondering if 
this grim world will ever give him a chance, 


[From the Okmulgee (Okla.) Daily Times of 
December 25, 1951] 


It is with a heavy heart indeed that I 
undertake to comment on Dr. Henry G. Ben- 
nett and his tragic and untimely death in 
Iran. I considered him a close friend. 

He was one of the greatest and finest men 
it ever has been my privilege to know. 
Numerous times he was the target of criti- 
cism, even abuse, in political campaigns be- 
cause he was a power behind the scenes. 
But I never have understood how anybody 
who knew him well could accuse him of any 
dishonorable act of intention. 

I first got well acquainted with Dr. Ben- 
nett when we were trying to get the Okla- 
homa A. & M. College school of technical 
training established here. In the ensuing 
years I got better and better acquainted with 
him and, to my way of thinking, to know him 
was to love him. 

The vocational college in Okmulgee was 
the realization of a long-time dream of Dr. 
Bennett and Director L. K. Covelle. Mr. 
Covelle, who was Dr. Bennett’s right-hand 
man at Stillwater, was placed in charge of 
the branch college here because they saw 
eye to eye on the program. , 

Dr. Bennett had segved Oklahoma A. & M. 
College as its president 23 years. He made 
it one of the great agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges of the world. I don’t mean 
he did it single-handed and alone by any 
means, but he spearheaded its growth and 
development. As somebody in Washington 
pointed out when the news of his death was 
received, he had the happy faculty of incit- 
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ing exceptional loyalty on the part of his 
associates. That may have been his greatest 
asset. 

He was a kindly man, calm and cool under 
all circumstances. I never heard him say 
an unkind thing about anybody, even those 
who would have ruined him in the political 
and educational fields, if they could. I never 
knew of him losing his temper even under 
the most aggravating circumstances. 

Dr. Bennett had a remarkable memory for 
faces and names. I think it was the second 
time that I ever met him that I walked up 
behind him and spoke to him while he was 
stooped over taking off his overshoes. With- 
out turning he said, “Why, hello, Joe.” 
There was no particular reason for his re- 
membering me that easily. Later I learned 
that I was no exception; he remembered 
everybody that way. 

Dr. Bennett was doing a marvelous job of 
carrying out the point 4 program of teach- 
ing underdeveloped nations how to help 
themselves. I’m sure he enjoyed every min- 
ute of his work in various arts of the world 
but I’m sure, too, that Oklahoma A. & M. 
College remained his first love. Fortunately 
it was not necessary for him to choose be- 
tween the two. His board of regents gave 
him leave of absence from the college, but 
he did not lose touch with it. 

I never saw Mrs. Bennett more than a few 
times but she struck me as being the same 
type of person as he, and she had that repu- 
tation. 

As Senator MIke MonroneyY said, Dr. Ben- 
nett’s death is a great loss to Oklahoma and 
the Nation. I couldn’t even guess who 
might be a likely successor to him as presi- 
dent of A. & M. but I do feel certain that, 
whoever he may be, he will step into a gican- 
tic task. I just hope the State has a man, or 
can find one, big enough to take over the 
college presidency and carry on without los- 
ing anything Dr. Bennett has built up. 

I would like to point out that Dr. Bennett 
is the second prominent Oklahoman to lose 
his life in plane crashes against Africa’s 
granite mountains. Back in 1945 Jack 
Nichols, who had resigned as a Member of 
Congress to become vice president of Trans- 
World Airlines, was killed on his way to 
Ethiopia. 

Both Dr. Bennett and Mr. Nichols were 
great aviation enthusiasts. Both had done 
much to promote flying. It is an unusual 
coincidence that both should die in the same 
manner and so near the same place. 


[From the Enid (Okla.) Eagle of December 
25, 1951] 


The tragic death, in Iran, of Dr. H. G. 
Bennett and his wife among others in an 
airplane crash, was unquestionably a deep 
shock to many thousands of Oklahomans, of 
all ages. His death came while on what to 
him was a labor of love in a cause which he 
believed, regardless of widespread difference 
of American opinion on the so-called point 
4 program. 

Through his Oklahoma career, which ex- 
tended back before statehood, Dr. Bennett, 
while engaging in education, was a powerful 
politician, and one of the best in his party. 
He was so good, in fact, that he constantly 
had the men who ran for major office in the 
State, scared that he might take it upon him- 
self sometime to seek the governorship. 

But education was Dr. Bennett’s first and 
chief love; and if through political activities, 
he advanced what he thought were primary 
interests in building bigger and better 
schools, then his activities must be viewed 
objectively. 

Certainly there can be no question that 
Dr. Bennett built Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege from a somewhat minor agricultural 
college in this comparatively new State in- 
to not only one of the Nation’s greatest of 
like schools, but also that he built it into a 
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State educational institution rivaling the 
State university, not simply in enrollment, 
but in physical structure and educational 
opportunity. 

There were many times when the political 
activities of Dr. Bennett were in question at 
the statehouse, in the legislature, and with 
the public; but it could not ever be said of 
him that he was not always in there bat- 
tling for A. & M. Whatever his failures and 
his shortcomings or controversial qualities, 
there can scarcely be any State citizen, re- 
gardless of political leanings, who looks ser- 
iously at the fine institution in Stillwater 
who could argue other than that here the 
tragically deceased president of that school 
for so many years had built a monument and 
an institution of which all Oklahoma can be 
justly proud. 


[From the Frederick (Okla.) Daily Leader of 
December 26, 1951] 


The memory of Dr. Henry G. Bennett as 
president of Oklahoma A. & M. College at 
Stillwater will live long—net so much for the 
newest height he had attained in Federal 
duty, but for the story of his years of suc- 
cessful building at the State’s agricultural 
school. While an untimely death interrupted 
valuable service he had been giving the Gov- 
ernment in vitalizing President Truman’s 
point 4 program, Dr. Bennett’s principal 
mission in life had been fulfilled. He had 
achieved the fullness of his dream of lofty 
stature at Oklahoma A. & M. College, and 
then had gone on into a comparatively new 
field of endeavor. 

Dr. Bennett probably knew personally more 
people in Oklahoma than any other man in 
the State’s history. The tenure of his leader- 
ship at Stillwater was so long, and the far- 
reaching influence of Aggie departments so 
fully felt throughout the State, that he had 
become a symbol of effective organization and 
service. 

Aside from the tribute that could be paid 
to Dr. Bennett as a Christian citizen and 
leader, the compliment that he would like 
best is that recognition that the vision he 
held for Oklahoma A. & M. College had been 
achieved. The school, and the value of its 
service to the State and its people, will stand 
long as a monument to his ability, integrity, 
and devotion. 

While the Federal service, and the point 
4 program, have been deprived of a great 
deal, Oklahoma has suffered a serious loss in 
the ranks of its fine leaders. 





[From the County Progress, Britton, Okla., 
of December 27, 1951] 

Down through the years it has been our 
contention that flying isn’t safe and we are 
becoming more convinced every day. So 
many large tragedies occur to seal the con- 
viction. The State was shocked recently by 
news that Dr. and Mrs. Henry G. Bennett had 
perished in a crash near Tehran, Iran. Thou- 
sands of Oklahomans will miss this couple 
and the good work they recorded indelibly 
to aid generations toward better living. The 
whole State will pay homage in heart if not 
in person when bodies of this couple are re- 
turned to Stillwater, where Dr. Bennett 
served many years as president of Oklahoma 
A. & M. College. Dr. Henry G. Bennett, Jr., 
6609 Trenton Road, is a son of the couple. 


[From the Pauls Valley (Okla.) Enterprise 
of January 3, 1952] 

Another Christmas has come and gone, 
While it is a day that men’s hearts are sup- 
posed to soften because it is supposed to be 
the birthday of Him who preached peace on 
earth and good will to men, yet this one 
came when half the world is in a shooting 
war and the other in a cold war, each side 
working up to a hatred that may produce a 
global war that could destroy what we now 
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call our great civilization. But let us be 
thankful for one day out of 365 when men ex- 
change gifts, messages of good will, smile 
and look as though they were happy. Yes, 
sir; it is great that we give one-hundred- 
and-sixty-fifth of our time to a good cause, 

Oklahoma lost one of its greatest men in 
the death of Dr. H. G. Bennett Thousands 
will mourn his loss because of his goodness 
in matters of help and encouragement to 
those who had to struggle to get a foothold 
in the world of affairs. Dr. Bennett was never 
too busy nor felt it beneath his dignity to 
listen to those who wished his advice, though 
they might be of humble origin. No; he 
never stopped to ask if you were banker, 
sharecropper, rancher, oil millionaire. To 
him you were a man who might need his 
help, and if so, you could have it for the ask- 
ing. As one newspaper has put it, “he has 
left a large pair of shoes to be filled.” 


— 


[From the Arapaho (Okla.) Bee of January 
4, 1952] 


Dr. Henry G. Bennett, president of the 
A. & M. College, was killed in a storm-tossed 
airplane near Tehran in Iran together with 
his wife and three aides, last week. 

Oklahoma cannot spare Dr. Bennett with- 
out missing him. The veteran president of 
the 4. & M. College was one of the best 
known figures in Oklahoma public life. At 
the time of his death he was serving as 
administrator of the point 4 plan for world 
development. 

Dr. Bennett was a simple man, easy to 
approach, but one with a positive belief in 
man’s essential goodness, and a possessor of 
a@ positive hope for man’s future. 

President Bennett was at the head of the 
educators of this Nation and no matter 
where he was or in whose company. he might 
be, he was honest, courteous, genial, and 
dependable. 

Since men like that are sorely needed, it 
is a real tragedy that he has been taken 
away. While the State will now be deprived 
of his services it can return thanks that it 
enjoyed his helpful services down through 
the years as a leader and educator. 

Dr. Bennett’s life proved the psalmist’s 
saying: 

“A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches.” 

Oklahoma will miss Dr. Bennett. 


[From the Cheyenne (Okla.) Star of 
December 27, 1951] 


Many people of Cheyenne have expressed 
a feeling of grief and sorrow over the news 
of the tragic death of Dr. Bennett, who, with 
his wife and others, was killed in a plane 
crash in Egypt. This feeling no douodt is 
shared by the other small communities as 
well as the larger ones of Oklahoma. It is 
unusual that this Oklahoma president of the 
A. & M. College, who has been an inter- 
national figure, had the ability to maintain 
a sort of personal friendship with so many 
people of the State of Oklahoma. In his 
bigness he never lost grasp with the little 
people which is one of the characteristics of 
true greatness. 





[From the Durant (Okla.) Daily Democrat of 
December 26, 1951] 


Henry Bennett was such a busy man all 
during his lifetime that he probably never 
had time to reflect upon his service to man- 
kind. 

Therefore he probably would be most sur- 
prised if he could read and hear the many 
wondrous tributes that are being written 
and said by the great and near-great 
throughout the Nation and the world. 

Dr. Bennett would appreciate those things. 
His face would beam with the expression that 
was so well known and so sincerely loved by 
the thousands of close personal friends who 
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mourn his untimely death. And his eyes 
would kindle with that friendly light that 
reflected the great heart of a great man. 

But we think what Dr. Bennett would most 
appreciate, if he could but know, would be 
the words that pass between friends who 
were his friends in Durant and Hugo and 
Boswell and Stillwater, where he spent most 
of his life in the worthiest of enterprises— 
teaching the youth in a manner that went 
far beyond the normal classroom bounds. 

It is almost unbelievable, the number of 
lives touched and helped by Dr. Bennett. 
His was an amazing photographic memory 
that enabled him to remember names and 
faces and incidents. This he used to the 
fullest in serving his God and his fellow man, 

Dr. Bennett was one of the world’s most 
useful and most valuable citizens. Thus it 
is difficult to understand why, at the very 
peak of his career, he and Mrs. Bennett 
should be taken. But God works in mys- 
terious ways, and perhaps the memory he 
leaves will be all the more impressive for 
his having been taken so suddenly. 

It was the same with Oklahoma’s Will Rog- 
ers, with whom we believe Dr. Bennett ranks 
as the outstanding personalities in Sooner- 
land history. 


[From the Shawnee (Okla.) News-Star 
of December 25, 1951] 


Shawnee friends of Dr. Henry Bennett— 
and there are hundreds of them—Jjoin in the 
mourning which touches every corner of 
Soonerland. 

It is said that no man grows so wise and 
great that he cannot be replaced by another. 
But it will be many years before the niche 
that Bennett made for himself in Oklahoma 
and more recently as-an advocate of com- 
mon sense in foreign aid, can be considered 
adequately filled. 

Surely A. and M., which in its entirety is 
a monument to the man, will dedicate some 
especial structure to the memory of Dr. Ben- 
nett that his name will live forever in the 
State which he loved. 


[From the Ada (Okla.) Evening News of De- 
cember 26, 1951] 


Dr. Henry G. Bennett, whose life was 
snuffed out on the frigid mountains of Iran, 
made an unusual and lasting impression on 
the State. For the last year he has been 
endeavoring to do for the world what he has 
done in Oklahoma: Build for a better to- 
morrow. 

Although he did an outstanding piece of 
work as superintendent of schools at Hugo 
and as president of the Southeastern State 
College at Durant, it was only after he be- 
came head of our Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College at Stillwater that he really hit 
his stride. He lifted the Stillwater institu- 
tion from a small agricultural college to one 
of the outstanding technological institutions 
in the country. And he was not content to 
let it be purely technological; he wanted a 
university with a field unlimited. 

Primarily Dr. Bennett was a builder. He 
wanted plenty of physical equipment for his 
institution, and he wanted a large student 
body. He got both. Whether, as some 
claim, he pushed the physical development 
faster than the educational program, we do 
not know. We do know that some of the 
students in the schools maintained there 
have had outstanding careers, which shcu'd 
mean their college training was good. Agri- 
cultural leaders, engineers, teachers, and 
others have come from the institution the 
last 2 decades to render great service in 
this and other States. 

The educator was accused of having poli- 
tical ambitions, and he was mentioned sev- 
eral times as a potential candidate for gov- 
ernor. If he had such ambitions, he kept 
them to himself. Although popular with 
farmers and people in the small towns, which 
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popularity might have carried him to politi- 
cal success, he never deviated from his pro- 
gram of making the soil produce more plenti- 
fully through education. He was wise in 
that. Had he ever got mixed up in politics, 
his service to the State would have been 
less effective. 

We doubt if there was ever a man in the 
State who understood people any better than 
the Stillwater prexy. We have seen him 
before committees of the legislature, heard 
him talk to farmers, heard him before cham- 
bers of commerce and civic bodies. His ap- 
proach to all questions was positive and he 
always avoided comparisons that might in- 
jure the feelings of others. He intermingled 
figures and logic and emotion in an effective 
manner. 

Dr. Bennett has left the Stillwater institu- 
tion with a great opportunity. The physical 
plant is built or nearing completion. The 
student body is large. There is a fine oppor- 
tunity for the new president to concentrate 
upon scholarship without having to worry 
over physical plant and making a drive for 
attendance. 


An idealist, he never faltered in his belief , 


that ideals can be reached. Worried over 
the mounting population of the world, he 
felt the only way to cope with that was to 
increase food production. That made it easy 
for him to head the point 4 program of Presi- 
dent Truman. We had a long *talk with him 
about this program, and he had no doubt 
that it would solve most of the troubles of 
the world. Knowing his ability to sell an 
idea, we believe if anybody could make such 
& program work, he could. It is sad he was 
cut down before he could get it well under 
way. 


[From the Ponca City (Okla.) News of 
December 26, 1951] 
Oklahoma is going to miss Dr. Henry G. 
Bennett, long-time president of Oklahoma 


Agricultural and Mechanical College, in our 
neighboring town to the south. 

Dr. Bennett was more than an educator, 
more than the political genius some called 
him, more than merely a citizen of Okla- 
homa. He was an institution in himself. 

Few other men—and none whose name 
comes immediately to mind—could have built 
today’s modern and beautiful school where 
once Oklahomans had their “cow college.” 

Agricultural and Mechanical provides a 
monument that for Oklahomans will out- 
shine any other that may be erected to the 
memory of Henry G. Bennett. 


—— 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
December 24, 1951] 


A GREAT AMERICAN 


Dr. Henry Garland Bennett, the distin- 
guished American educator who was killed 
in a plane crash in Iran, Saturday, while on 
an Official mission for the United States Gov- 
ernment, was an oddity in present-day 
Washington officialdom. 

He was one of those old-fashioned Amer- 
icans who didn’t believe in wasting public 
money. 

After he was appointed Administrator for 
President Truman’s point 4 program he con- 
sistently urged Congress to give him less 
money than it was prepared to appropriate. 

When he refused to allow the point 4 pro- 
gram to become a gravy train the bureau- 
crats tried to take it away from him so that 
it could be blown up into a bigger and a per- 
manent Marshall plan which would keep 
them on the payroll. But Congress decided 
in favor of Dr. Bennett. 

Dr. Bennett had been president of Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College 
since 1928. Under his leadership the school 
became one of the great educational institu- 
tions of the Southwest. 

Dr. Bennett was in full accord with the 
idea of sharing American know-how with 
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the backward peoples of the world. But he 
wanted to do it in a practical way. He did 
not believe in wasting money trying to help 
people who would not help themselves. He 
preferred to deal on a cooperative basis, 
through partnership arrangements, under 
which the United States supplied the techni- 
cal skill, and the recipient countries the 
money to finance the joint undertakings. 
That idea, of course, was abhorrent to those 
who wanted to give tractors to the Hotten- 
tots. 

When Congress was asKed to appropriate 
money to buy $4,500 combines for peasants 
in Iran, Dr. Bennett was asked to comment, 
because he was familiar with Iran. 

“They wouldn’t know what to do with a 
combine,” he said. But, he added, “it would 
be helpful to buy them some iron points to 
put on their wooden plows. They would cost 
about 75 cents apiece.” 

Congress recently voted Dr. Bennett $200,- 
000,000 more than he had requested, by 
transferring to his control some projects 
which had been initiated by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. After looking 
over the projects, Dr. Bennett told a friend 
that he thought he would just save the 
money and turn it back to the taxpayers. 

He was a great man, deeply devoted to the 
high principles and humble virtues which 
made his country great. He will be mourned 
by thousands whom he befriended during a 
long and useful lifetime. 


HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1976) to provide for home 
rule in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to take advantage of this 
opportunity to speak briefly in behalf 
of the District of Columbia home-rule 
bill. My interest in home rule in the 
District of Columbia arose as a result 
of our studies in the committee on im- 
proving the organization of the Con- 
gress. 

This committee of both Houses made 
long studies regarding the best and max- 
imum use of congressional and senato- 
rial time, and ways to reduce the non- 
legislative workload of Congress. 

We came to the very definite conclu- 
sion that the practice of having both 
the House and Senate sit almost 1 day 
every week as the city council for the 
District of Columbia was a misuse of 
valuable time of the National Legisla- 
ture, to the neglect of many important 
national and international matters 
which required: careful committee con- 
sideration and called for debate and 
consideration on the floor of both Houses, 

At that time we recommended as one 
of the important ways of making the 
maximum use of the time of the Nation- 
al Legislature, giving the District of Co- 
lumbia the right of home rule. We rec- 
ommended, of course, the exercise of 
constiutional authority, the right of 
veto, and the right at any time to return 
to the former system if the local District 
government should fail to meet the re- 
quirements of democratic government. 

Time has not changed my opinion that 
in these critical days we cannot afford 
to waste the time of this great body 
or that of the House in the considera- 
tion of purely local matters. Such con- 
sideration of purely local matters some- 
times stretches into days, thus displac- 
ing critical items of national and inter- 
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national importance which are before 
our committees and on our calendars. 

I well remember that when the House 
of Representatives had under considera- 
tion the British loan, an entire after- 
noon was devoted to District day. The 
parliamentary question which was be- 
fore the Congress on that day was 
whether rockfish 10 or 12 inches long 
could be sold in the District of Colum- 
bia. Surely we cannot afford to utilize 
these two great national bodies for the 
consideration of matters which any city 
council in a town of 300 population or 
more could handle for themselves. For 
that reason I believe that as we con- 
sider the grave problems ahead for the 
Congress, and the great and ever-in- 
creasing workload which we face, we 
must organize our work so as to place 
our emphasis on first things first. 

The job of the Congress is to take care 
of the problems of the 48 States and to 
discharge the leadership in internation- 
al affairs which has been thrust on 
America as the result of two world 
wars. So I believe we must do here 
at home what we are trying to preach 
around the world, and that is to place 
emphasis on the right of self-govern- 
ment. 

The people of the District of Colum- 
bia are no different from the people in 
Skiatook, Tishomingo, or Meeker, Okla. 
Some of those towns have less than 
1,000 population, yet they have the 
right of self-government, They manage 
to handle it pretty well. I certainly be- 
lieve that the hundreds of thousands of 
people living in metropolitan Washing- 
ton are the same kind of good Americans 
that we find in all the 48 States. 

In every State the people are able to 
handle their own municipal affairs. I 
think it is high time that the Congress 
be reasonable and practice what we 
preach with reference to self-govern- 
ment. We should give the people of the 
District of Columbia the right of home 
rule. 

The issue of home rule has been before 
the House and the Senate countless 
times. It has been studied by our com- 
mittees and reported by them. Changes 
have been made to reconcile differences 
of opinion on constitutional questions. 

I believe that the proposal which is 
before the Senate today is strictly con- 
stitutional and properly safeguarded. I 
believe it is high time for the Congress 
to take action toward giving home rule 
to the people of the District of Colum- 
bia, thus relieving the Congress of a duty 
which today it is ill-equipped to handle. 

We need the services of Members of 
Congress on other jobs. Under the pres- 
ent system 13 Senators and 25 Members 
of the House are required to spend many 
days each month on District affairs. I 
think we should give an opportunity to 
the people of Washington to prove that 
democracy will work—even in the Na- 
tion’s capital. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to my distinguished colleague from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. As the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma well 
knows, Many constitutional arguments 
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have been made against the bill. I 
should like to ask him whether he has 
studied the reservation of congressional 
authority on page 12 of the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have only a 
breakdown summary of the bill. How- 
ever, as I recall from my previous study, 
the reservation of constitutional author- 
ity is still present. It is only a question 
of whether we exert that authority every 
Monday or Tuesday, or whether we exert 
it through the supervision which we are 
able to give under the terms of the bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Does not the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
feel that that reservation of authority 
knocks into a cocked hat most of the 
constitutional arguments against the 
bill? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I for one certainly 
believe that. We have countless times 
in the past, through various other dele- 
gations of power which are much 
broader than this, transferred certain 
duties to the Executive. Ido not see why 
we could not follow the same pattern 
and delegate home rule authority to the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I agree whole- 
heartedly with the Senator from Okla- 
homa. I commend him for his able ad- 
dress, and, with his permission and con- 
sent, I should like to associate myself 
with his remarks. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am very grateful 
to my distinguished friend and colleague 
for the pioneer work he has done in help- 
ing to bring forth this bill. I know that 
the people of the District of Columbia 
feel that the residents of our Capital City 
should be entitled to some voice in their 
government. I know that they are grate- 
ful for the leadership which the Senator 
from New Jersey has so ably given over 
so many years. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. 
Senator. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam happy to yield 
to my distinguished friend the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. The junior Senator from 
South Dakota wishes to express his ap- 
preciation for the observations made by 
the Senator from New Jersey and the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

In connection with the constitutional 
question, it seems to me that it is well to 
keep in mind that it is not merely a ques- 
tion of having a bill which technically 
recognizes and preserves the congres- 
sional authority as set forth in the Con- 
stitution. The bill makes it possible for 
the Congress to discharge its responsi- 
bility. Much of the debate which has 
taken place in connection with the bill 
has cited the Federal interest. What we 
have tried to do in this bill is to make it 
possible for the people of the District of 
Columbia to have an effective voice in 
their government, while at the same time 
reserving to Congress the opportunity to 
discharge its responsibility in providing 
for the Federal City whenever a Federal 
interest arises. We have sought to re- 
tain for the Congress its full constitu- 
tional power. We do not suggest that it 
be minimized in any way. At the same 
time we have sought to permit the Dis- 


I thank the 
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trict to express itself, retaining in the 
Congress the right to discharge its re- 
sponsibility should the occasion arise for 
the assertion of a Federal interest. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I completely agree 
with my distinguished colleague from 
South Dakota. I may add that not only 
would we be exercising and discharging 
our constitutional duty in the matter of 
the District of Columbia, but we would 
be furthering the discharge of our con- 
stitutional duty with respect to the power 
over the purse strings if we could utilize, 
in the consideration of appropriations, 
some of the time now spent in function- 
ing as a city council for the District of 
Columbia. Furthermore, there would be 
a little more time for the discussion of 
other duties which the Constitution 
places in our hands. I believe that the 
matter of appropriations constitutes al- 
most 50 percent of our work. If we must 


interrupt our deliberations on more im- 


portant matters in order to handle purely 
municipal ordinances, we are detracting 
from our duties under the Constitution 
with respect to such more important 
matters. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
as the junior Senator from New Jersey 
reads and studies the pending bill, he 
cannot help but be impressed by the work 
which has been done upon it by the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
I wish particularly to commend the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] for 
the great contribution which he has 
made. I know that he had a great deal 
to do with the promulgation of the res- 
ervation of congressional authority. I 
believe it to be a well-nigh perfect job. 
I believe it guarantees against all that is 
feared by the opponents of the bill. 

Mr. President, before I resume my 
seat, I wish to call the attention of Sena- 
tors to the fact that on last Wednesday, 
the 16th of January, the distinguished 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] made a very notable and elo- 
quent contribution to the cause of home 
rule in the District of Columbia. As a 
former member of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, I sat for many 
hours and listened to extended speeches 
both before the committee and on the 
floor of the Senate on the subject of 
home rule for the District of Columbia. 
I have heard many able arguments in 
favor of home rule and some very able 
arguments against home rule. How- 
ever, I believe that the distinguished 
senior Senator from New Jersey, in a 
very brief but no less able and eloquent 
address, summed up all the issues in a 
manner which makes it well-nigh im- 
possible to contradict the logic of his 
arguments. 

I hope that before debate on the bill 
starts tomorrow every Member of the 
Senate will have had an opportunity to 
read the remarks of the senior Senator 
from New Jersey {[Mr. SmiTH] on the 
subject. I believe it to be a noteworthy 
contribution to home rule in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and to me home rule 
is a very real cause. 

Home rule for the District was sol- 
emnly pledged by both major political 
parties in their convention platforms, 
not only to the people of the District of 
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Columbia but to the people of the entire 
country. And that means every State in 
the Union. Both political parties 
pledged their support to the establish- 
ment of home rule in the District of 
Columbia. Mr. President, I cannot see 
how we can gracefully avoid meeting the 
issue squarely in the Senate tomorrow 
without appearing to violate completely 
the spirit of the platforms which were 
adopted by the two political parties at 
their conventions in 1948. 


RECESS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 23 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, January 22, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


LL 
NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 21 (legislative day of 
January 10), 1952: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Henry S. Villard, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 


the United States of America to the United 
Kingdom of Libya. 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
Eugene M. Zuckert, of Connecticut, to be 
a member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for the remainder of the term of 4 years ex- 


piring June 30, 1954, vice Sumner T. Pike, 
resigned. 


Coast AND GEODETIC SuRVEY 


The following-named officers of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, subject to qualifica- 
tions provided by law, for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grades indicated: 

To be commissioned captain 

Jack C. Sammons, effective January 1, 1952, 

H. Arnold Karo, effective January 1, 1952. 

George L. Anderson, effective February 1, 
1952. 

To be commissioned commander 
Clarence R. Reed, effective January 1, 1952. 
Williamr C. Russell, effective January 1, 

1952. 

Junius T. Jarman, effective January 19, 
1952. 

Herman C. Applequist, effective January 
19, 1952. 


To be commissioned lieutenant commander 
Francis X. Popper, effective January 1, 
1952. 


Raymond M. Stone, effective January 1, 
1952. 


To be commissioned lieutenant (junior 
grade) 
Steven L. Hollis, Jr., effective January 26, 
1952. 
IN THE ARMY 
The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
381, 80th Cong.), title II of the act of August 
5, 1947 (Public Law 365, 80th Cong.), Public 
Law 759, Eightieth Congress, and Public Law 
36, Eightieth Congress, subject to physical 
qualification: 
To be majors 


Warren M. Kirk, MC, 0417911. 
Howard G. Krieger, MC, 0299242, 
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To be captains 


Joseph J. Bellas, Jr., MC, 0993435. 
Herman L. Boese, MC, 01918547. 
Edward C. Branson, MC, 0993299. 
Herschel E. Griffin, MC, 01786280. 
William M. Hamilton, MC, 0990790. 


To be first lieutenants 


Grover C. Bolin, Jr., MC, 02002597. 
Francis C. Dimond, Jr., MC, 0986960. 
Daniel Dominick, JAGC, 0990932. 
Richard D. Hamilton, MC, 02207494. 
William C. Howton, Jr., JAGC, 0974297. 
Richard D. Kelly, Jr., DC, 01767213. 
William M. King, JAGC, 0974558. 
Donald O. Lundquist, DC, 0989303. 
Shelton R. Nelson, JAGC, 0990211. 
Robert W. Nevens, JAGC, 0993331. 
Edmund C. Pacocha, DC, 0991657. 
Robert E. Pope, DC, 01736864. 
Richard L. Rice, JAGC, 0990792. 
Roland C. Sheridan, Jr., DC, 0832714, 
Charles F. Sumner, III, DC, 0992010. 
Clarence L. Tunberg, MC, 01037757. 
Jack G. Van Deventer, JAGC, 0993381. 
Howard Vincent, JAGC, 0975616. 
Calvin L. Wells, JAGC, 0993382. 
Luther C. West, JAGC, 0994747. 


To be second lieutenants 


Martha Dean, ANC, N804519. 
Genevieve E. Eckhoff, ANC, N804789. 
Shirley M. Hamilton, ANC, N804308. 
Sally Lazar, ANC, N805193. 

Anna M. McGoff, ANC, N804373. 
Dolores Medina, ANC, N805375. 

Pearl P. Nocella, ANC, N'792875. 
Elizabeth Pope, WMSC, R2499. 

Elsie L. Smith, ANC, N792392. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grades specified, under the pro- 
visions of section 506 of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.), 
subject to physical qualification: 


To be first lieutenants 
Julius W. Becton, Jr., 01337659. 


Merritt B. Booth, Jr., 01329682. 
Warren G. Cosby, 0540112. 


Charles C. Fox, 02210147. 
Harold E. Fuqua, 01873846. 
Jerome M. Gillin, 01874512. 
Robert B. Gingrich, 01872708. 
Carl W. Graefe, 0974157. 
Thomas C. Hairston, Jr., 0965115. 
James L. Halcomb, 0974289. 
Reginald W. Hall, 02014469. 
John B. Hammond, 02200008. 
Philip D. Haun, 02103412. 
Howard F. Helms, 01873987. 
Joseph E. Hicks, 02208560. 
Bryan B. Higgins, 02003232. 
William J. Hilyer, 02204330. 
James M. Hull. 01119070. 
John E. Hunt, Jr., O960656. 
Earl P. Jacob, Jr., 01872609. 
Albert L. Kimball, 01872358. 
Ernest C. Kobs, Jr., 0957880. 
James E. Kristy, 01862060. 
Albert A. Lamas, 02004386. 
Stanton K. Lee, 01307431. 
James W. Leister, 02208593. 
Derald L. Lembrich, 02208188. 
John C. Lippincott, 02204124. 
Lloyd H. Manjeot, 01914984. 


* Dick R. Markwell, 0949537. 
Michael E. McGuinn III, 01688474. 


Mark A. Miles, 02004269. 
James E. Morgan, 01874009. 
Robert S. Morgan, O1873688. 
Cecil W. Muller, 01326871. 
James W. Neale, 02104116. 
John Pete, Jr., 01915534. 
Harold B. Phillips, 01873388. 
John R. Prince, Jr., 02002947. 
Herman F. Puckhaber IIT, 01915506. 
Robert A. Reid, 0949081. 
James H. Riley, 02208472. 
Robert L. Runkle, 02208433. 
Donald N. Russell, 02103839. 
William A. Sneller, Jr., 02208444. 
Rodney D. Stewart, 01873777. 
William F. Sullivan, 0966872, 
William H. Tyler, 02003879. 
Hancel L. Warren, 02206037. 
Kent B. White, 0404333. 
George L. Wilcox, 02210223. 
Francis B. Wilson, 02208230. 


James N. Beil, 02103568. 
Nelson R. Bickley, Jr., 01873212. 
Charles S. Black, Jr. 

Davis O. Blanks, 02003821. 
Lesil S. Bomar, Jr. 

Ryan A. Bressler, 02041788. 
Harold E. Brouphy, Jr., 02004013. 
Clarence L. Brown. 

Wade T. Buchanan, Jr., 02002755. 
Daniel H. Burt. 

Kenneth J. Calcatera. 
Rudolph D. Cannon. 

William R. Capps. 

Frank A. Carter. 

Alvin E. Clark. 

John B. Cornwell. 

John W. Crosby, Jr., 02102394. 
William H. Danzeisen, Jr. 
Kenneth E. Darnell. 

William E. Davidson, 02103793. 
Fred J. Davis. 

Clifton R. Dew. 

William H. S. Diehl, 02211477. 
Marshall E. Dixon. 

John G. Drews, 01862027. 
Douglas L. Drinkard. 

Harry L. Dukes, Jr. 

Charles J. Easler, Jr. 

Eugene C. Ernst, 02203369. 
Sidney D. Farrar. 

Herbert Fellman. 

Jerry R. Ferguson. 

Bruce Flint. 

Henry G. Flynn, Jr., 02002808. 
James D. Foley. 

Herbert C. Frame. 

Morris L. Gardner, 01914696. 
Ulmer R. Gilbreath. 

Herbert M. Gorrod. 

Coy J. Gray. 

Martin C. Grek. 

Sidney I. Grodsky, 02207019. 
Boyd M. Guttery. 

James F. Haley. 

Sam-tel Halperin. 

Richard L. Harris, 02021339. 
Donald F. Hemphill. 

William H. Hexner, 02210743. 
William C. Hill, 01914937. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions 
of section 506 of the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.), subject 
to designation as distinguished military Frank A. Jones, Jr. 
graduates, and also subject to physical quali- Dwight A. Kirk, 01915343. 
fication: Joe B. Kirkpatrick. 

Robert O. Carter, 02103870. Francis Leroux. 

James A. Fife, 02004286. Thomas L. Liles. 

Benjamin L. Harrison, 02002899. Otis W. Livingston, Jr. 

Volney O. Hildreth II, 01914808. Donald K. Locke, 01914543. 

Clifton L. Jeffers, 01874495. Rivard E. Lombard. 

Harry C. Johnson, 02002856. Jay C. Lowe, Jr., 02002236. 

John H. Kern, 01873479. Henry F. Magill. 

Mason R. Shelton, 02002864. John C. Magoni. 

Paul S. Shorr, 02211715. Paul G. Mallonee, 01915399. 

Clayton E. West, 02002696. Alfred W. Matthews. 


The following-named distinguished mili- oan ae po one 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- Chavis C. Mewes. 
lar Army of the United States effective Banerd CG. aerate 
January 1, 1952, in the grade of second lieu- pre ‘aa 02102177 
tenant, under the provisions of section 506 ‘Sehn K ” Mitchell c 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Jack L. Mooneyhan 
Law 381, 80th Cong.), subject to designation Jac. Moore. 
as distinguished military graduates, and also : 


subject to physical qualification: cae ag eal 01915563. 
Francis J. Aiken, Jr. 


William E. Mundy. 
William D. Anderson, Jr. Walter N. Nahmensen, 02103703. 
Burrel D. Angell, 02003201 Hoover J. Neel. 
Daniel R. Apostolu. 


Richard F. Parker. 
Talmadge E. Arnette, John E. Parks, 01914741. 
Hubert H. Attaway. 


Gilbert W. Pavlovsky. 
Cyrus E. Baker, Jr. Vernon Peel, 01915172. 
William E. Baldwin. Robert D. Perry, 02203770. 
Howard S. Banchefsky. 


William R. Pierce, Jr. 
William R. Barton. Benjamin F. Pim, Jr. 
Billy B. Bates. Donald E. Poe. 
Prank L. Bauer. 


Joseph T. Polanski. 
Edward J. Bechamp. Terry E. Powell, 01915407. 


George T. Hooper, 02205457. 
William James. 

Veikko E. Jardstrom, 02103522. 
Charles B. Jenefsky. 

Russel M. Jensen, 01914540. 
John H. Johns. 


Frank H. Gardner, Jr., 0954783. 
Victor W. Gorlinsky, 01648175. 
Harold A. Hicks, 01312927. 
Donald H. Jersey, 01340468. 
Gordon L. Kinley, 01165024. 
Frank E. Lamothe, 01116504. 
Myron E. Lee, Jr., 01339889. 
Loyal E. Nelson, 0445134. 
Allen R. Norby, 01648801. 
Walter A. Penfield, 01294358. 
Lucian R. Rawls, Jr., 0929885. 
Paul W. Simpson, 01684996. 
Jack M. Tevis, 01326139. 
Arland H. Wagonhurst, 02203704. 
Charles E. Weddle, 02037605. 


To be second lieutenants 


Alfred M. Adams, 02204048. 
Charles C. Allison, 0949400. 

Hal C. Bennett, Jr., 02205982. 
Karl F. Bennett, 0971687. 

Joe T. Brandenburg, Jr., 02003509. 
Alan A. Brister, 02014506. 

Wesley B. Brown, 02210618. 
Robert M. Campbell, 02200340. 
Howard W. Cardozo, Jr., 01177318. 
William G. Cash, 02003345. 
Adrian S. Cloninger, 02204096. 
James C. Cloud, 0966915. 

Richard F, Cockfield, 02003515. 
Lucius L. Daugherty III, 02030415. 
Donald D. Davis, 02102251. 
Norman D. DeBord, 02206032. 
Joseph M. DeMarsche, 0962217. 
David A. DeVille, 01873968. 
David J. DeVries, 02209743. 
Charles T. Easley, 01914996. 

Don R. Elliott, 02207984. 
Marshall G. Engle, 0970018. 
Richard P. Fallows, 01872640. 
Dean W. Fay, 0968462. 

Kurt Fischman, 0964962, 
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Kenneth E. Pruett. 

Thomas L. Rath, 01873565. 

James M. Reid, 02003606. 

Van T. Renick. 

George E. Richards. 

Robert E. Rogers, 01915174. 

Phillip H. Schultz. 

Ernest E. Sendry. 

Kenneth K. Sepersky, Jr., 01862074. 

Edgar L. Shealy, Jr. 

Cyrus Q. Shelton, Jr. 

Border A. Shipman, 

Ivey M. Shiver III. 

Francis J. Simpson. 

Faulk O. Smith. 

Robert M. Speer, 02202454. 

James R. Stevenson. 

John J. Stipetic. 

Edwin G. Sucher. 

Richard H. Sullivan. 

James Tait, Jr., 01872588. 

Richard P. Tarnowski. 

John B. Tedford. 

Walter A. Trocquet. 

Arthur N. Tuttle, Jr. 

Luke A. Vavra, Jr. 

James A. Volkmann, 01862051. 

James R. Warden, 02204761. 

Robert B. Weathers. 

Lonnie V. Wharton, 01914760. 

Rodney E. Wilson. 

Benjamin C. Wright. 

Edward D. Younis. 

The following-named distinguished mill- 
tary students for appointment in the Med- 
ical Service Corps, Regular Army of the 
United States effective January 1, 1952, in 
the grade of second lieutenant, under the 
provisions of section 506 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.), subject to designation as distin- 
guished military graduates, and also subject 
to physical qualification: 

Lenwood L. Scholtz 

Rudolph C. Vitek 

(NoTE.—These persons were given recess 
appointment on either November 29, 1951, 
December 20, 1951, or January 4, 1952.) 

IN THE NAvy 

The following-named officer of the Navy 
for temporary appointment to the grade of 
rear admiral in the Medical Corps of the 
Navy: 

Winfred P. Dana 

IN THE MARINE Corps 

Maj. Gen. Gerald C. Thomas, United States 
Marine Corps, to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances of lieutenant general while 
serving as assistant to the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps. 


SS 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate January 21 (legislative day 
of January 10), 1952: 


IN THE ARMY 


APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
Maj. Gen. John Wilson O’Daniel, O7342, 
United States Army; for appointment as 
corps commander, with the rank of lieuten- 
ant general, and as lieutenant general in 
the Army of the United States, under the 
provisions of sections 504 and 515 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES TO THE GRADES INDICATED 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SUBSECTION 515 (C) 
OF THE OFFICER PERSONNEL ACT OF 1947 

To be major general 
Brig. Gen. Charles Draper William Cane 
ham, 016496, United States Army. 
To be brigadier generals 


Col. Frank Dorn, 015278, United States 
Army. 
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Col. Willard Koehler Liebel, 015723, United 
States Army. 

(NoTe.—Above-named officers were ap- 
pointed during the recess of the Senate.) 


UNITED STATES ARMY 


Lt. Gen. John William Leonard, 03840, 
commanding general, XVIII Corps (major 
general, United States Army), to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade of lieuten- 
ant general under the provisions of subsec- 
tion 504 (d) of the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Maj. Gen. Frank Fort Everest, 366A (brig- 
adier general, Regular Air Force), United 
States Air Force, to be commanding general, 
Fifth Air Force, with rank of lieutenant 
general, with date of rank from date of ap- 
pointment under the provisions of section 
504, Officer Personnel Act of 1947. Appointed 
during the recess of the Senate. 


PROMOTOINS IN THE REGULAR AIR Force UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF SECTIONS 502, 528, AND 
509 OF THE OFFICER PERSONNEL ACT OF 1947 
AND SECTIONS 303 AND 306 oF THE WOMEN’S 
ARMED SERVICES INTEGRATION ACT OF 1948 


The nominations of Curtis Lynn Frisbie 
et al., for promotion under the foregoing 
title, which were confirmed today, were re- 
ceived by the Senate on January 10, 1952, and 
appear in full in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of said date under the caption “Nomina- 
tions,” beginning with the name of Curtis 
Lynn Frisbie which appears on page 86 and 
ending with the name of Doris Carolyn 
Knausz, which appears on page 91. 


IN THE NAvy 


The nomination of Dennis L. Francis, et al., 
for permanent appointment in the Navy, 
which were today confirmed, were received 
by the Senate on January 10, 1952, and ap- 
pear in full in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp of 
said date under the caption “Nominations,” 
beginning with the name of Dennis L. Fran- 
cis, which appears on page 91, and ending 
with the name of Anna Danyo, which ap- 
pears on page 93. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, JANUARY 21, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, in whom we 
find the sanction and inspiration of our 
noblest ideals and endeavors, may we 
begin this day with new expectations and 
hopes, new desires and determination to 
build a more friendly and fraternal 
world order. 

Give us a loftier conception of human- 
ity for we are frequently tempted to 
yield to cynicism and doubt and to feel 
that we dare not look for anything bet- 
ter than Selfishness and greed and 
hatred. 

We humbly confess that we have failed 
to believe and understand that our 
earthly lives, so brief at their longest and 
so broken at their best, can never be re- 
deemed from insignificance and be en- 
dowed with worth and meaning unless 
we link them to Thee and Thy eternal 
purposes. 

Grant that by Thy grace and power 
the spirit of our blessed Lord may be ap- 
plied to all our national and interna- 
tional affairs and may it become increas- 
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ingly realized and regnant in the life of 
all mankind. 
Hear us in His name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, January 18, 1952, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Hawks, one of 
his secretaries. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH HUNGARY 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a House concurrent reso- 
lution demanding the breaking of diplo- 
matic relations and the imposing of 
economic sanctions against the Govern- 
ment of Hungary because of that Gov- 
ernment’s act of lawlessness in impris- 
oning and fining four American airmen 
forced down inside Hungary. 

These airmen, Capt. Dave H. Hender- 
son, Capt. John T. Swift, Technical Set. 
Jess A. Duff, and Sgt. James A. Elam, 
were held in prison for 40 days and 
treated like criminals. This uncivilized 
action against these airmen not only 
forced them to endure unnecessary hard- 
ship but worked a great mental agony 
and anguish upon their families, and all 
other patriotic Americans, as well. 

I have more than a passing interest in 
this case since Captain Henderson hails 
from my home town of Shawnee, Okla. 
His parents and two sisters live there and 
I was in touch with Captain Henderson's 
family during the time he was held cap- 
tive. The unnecessary anguish the fam- 
ilies of these men endured by reason of 
the outlawry of Hungary is of itself a 
crime against organized society. 

I favored payment of the ransom de- 
manded by Hungary as the best means 
of effecting the release of these men 
whose personal welfare was a matter of 
concern to all Americans and particu- 
larly to the Government they are serv- 
ing. But this attitude on my part was 
no different from that held in cases of 
criminal kidnaping and extortion which 
have plagued society from time to time. 
It in no wise indicates any less contempt 
for the criminals who perpetrate these 
crimes. 

My resolution also commands the 
American representatives to the United 
Nations to use all their powers to forever 
bar admission of the Government of 
Hungary to the United Nations. While 
it is true that we have successfully pre- 
vented Hungary’s admission to date, I 
think Congress ought to take the neces- 
sary steps to see to it that no softening 
of policy in the future may change this 
situation. 

I am completely familiar with the old 
cry that the Government of Hungary is 
a puppet government, that the strings 
actually are pulled from Moscow. This 
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argument holds that we should not 
blame the people of Hungary for the 
actions of their Government. 

This is a charitable attitude and one 
I could endorse if it did not hold threats 
against the security of my own country. 
I do sympathize with all those citizens 
in Hungary who suffer under their pres- 
ent godless dictatorship, but it must still 
be remembered that the puppets who 
hold the offices in the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment are Hungarians, and there is 
little evidence to show that a large part 
of the Hungarian people have been will- 
ing to help themselves against this 
regime 

Out in the Southwest where I come 
from it has long been the policy to offer 
rewards for criminals, particularly 
blackmailers and extortionists, on a 
“dead or alive” basis. Since there was 
such widespread indignation because of 
the treatment of these American air- 
men, causing many people to offer do- 
nations to ransom the fliers, it may be 
the time has come when this effective 
method of eliminating criminals could 
be applied on an international basis. 
There may be some in Hungary who 
would, for a price, help deliver the heads 
of these criminal puppets. This at least 
would help make the job of serving Mos- 
cow a little less attractive for the citizens 
of the so-called puppet countries behind 
the iron curtain. 

When we were debating resolutions 
condemning Czechoslovakia for impris- 
oning William Oatis last session, some 
Members argued against strongly worded 
action by Congress on the grounds that 
we could get along with these puppet 
governments better by assuming a soft 
attitude. 

History now tells us this attitude was 
completely wrong. If we fail now to tell 
the whole world just how far we are 
prepared to go in such matters, we will 
in effect be extending a further open in- 
vitation to all bandit governments to 
take additional action against our coun- 
try and our people. 

I felt last year the time had passed 
for namby-pamby action. I am more 
convinced now than ever. Let those 
who feel otherwise prepare to shoulder 
the real blame if there is a repetition of 
these acts of international banditry. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. BUSBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House today for 
15 minutes, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special or- 
der granted me for tomorrow be in- 
creased by 10 minutes, and that the spe- 
cial order granted me for Thursday be 
canceled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


AMBASSADOR JOAQUIN M. ELIZALDE 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the departure of Mike Elizalde from his 
post here in Washington as Ambassador 
of the Philippines to his new assignment 
at home as Minister of Foreign Affairs 
leaves his friends with mixed emotions. 
We are happy that Mike’s outstanding 
talents have been recognized by the 
leaders of his Government and that he 
has been placed in a post of such grave 
responsibility. We are selfishly unhappy 
for we realize that we are losing him and 
that our paths may seldom cross hence- 
forth. 

Having been one of those in Congress 
who attended the inauguration of the 
Philippine Commonwealth in 1935, I 
have always had an unusual interest in 
the Philippines, her people, and her prob- 
lems. It has been a source of gratifica- 
tion to me that men of such understand- 
ing and capacity as Mike Elizalde have 
unselfishly contributed to the incuba- 
tion of this youthful government. The 
degree of success which she has attained 
is measured in terms of devotion and 
sacrifice which patriots such as Mike 
Elizalde have given to her. 

I am delighted to join with his other 
friends who have worked with him here 
in Washington for so many years in 
wishing him Godspeed in his new re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous ccnsent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with a deep feeling of 
regret that I learn of the departure of 
our good friend, Ambassador Joaquin M, 
Elizalde of the Philippine Republic. 
“Mike” as he was so well known to his 
many friends in the Congress will be 
missed by all of us and his going leaves 
a spot that will be hard to fill. 

J. M. Elizalde and I started our respec- 
tive tours of duty in the Congress of the 
United States on the same date, January 
3, 1939. He was serving as the Resident 
Commissioner of the Philippines and I as 
the newly elected Representative of the 
Eighth Congressional District of Cali- 
fornia. In the 13 years that have passed 
since that memorable day, I have 
watched Elizalde’s progress with interest 
and pride. 

Always alert to the problems and wel- 
fare of the citizens of the Philippine 
Islands, Mike was in constant touch with 
the departments and agencies of the 
United States Government whose duty it 
was to guide the destiny of the fine 
people he represented until their inde- 
pendence was finally achieved. I had 
the opportunity of visiting with him in 
Manila shortly after July 4, 1946, and I 
know how proud and happy he was to 
see his beloved country embarked upon 
a new and history making career among 
the family of nations. 

Mike Elizalde always was and always 
will be a rare but highly regarded dip- 
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lomat. He made an outstanding record 
as Resident Commissioner and an even 
more striking record as the first Am- 
bassador to the United States from the 
Republic of the Philippines. His friends 
are legion and I know they join me in 
wishing him Godspeed and success in 
all of his future endeavors. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many reasons why it is a signal honor 
and a special privilege to serve as a 
Member of the Congress of our great 
country. One that we prize so highly 
is the lasting friendship made from the 
close association in public service with 
the Members and Resident Commission- 
ers throughout the country and our Ter- 
ritories. 

I have, as you, Mr. Speaker, formed 
the acquaintance, which I shall ever 
cherish, with many Members of Congress 
during my experience in this august 
body. Among this host of outstanding 
citizens, great men in our decade, whom 
I have come to know well, admire and 
respect, is the Honorable Joaquin Miguel 
Elizalde. 

“Mike,” as we know him, is leaving us. 
I knew him first here in the Congress in 
1941, when he was serving as Resident 
Commissioner from the great Common- 
wealth of the Philippines. A native of 
the Philippines, he has served his coun- 
try well in many important positions. 

The people of the Philippines have 
been most fortunate in having him as 
their public servant during the dark days 
of World War II, and perhaps the dark- 
est and most uncertain years in the his- 
tory of that country. With this back- 
ground, his experience as an officer, with 
his political astuteness, industrial and 
economic training and experience, he 
was eminently qualified, if one could be 
called qualified, to assume such tre- 
mendous responsibilities during these 
years. 

Since the war, Mr. Elizalde has con- 
tinued to utilize his vast capabilities in 
furthering the interest of his country, 
contributing to the welfare of his people 
and continuing his efforts in behalf of his 
country as a member of the family of 
nations, restoring and maintaining free- 
dom of the people, in establishing a just 
peace. In this capacity during these 
years, he has continued to render valiant 
service. 

He has long been active, undaunted 
in purpose, toward bringing freedom and 
complete autonomy to the Philippines. 
On the occasion of this progressive event 
in the history of its people, he was in 
recognition of his constant and deter- 
mined efforts over a long period of time 
in behalf of his county, honored again 
by being appointed Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plentipotentiary of his Re- 
public to the United States, in which 
capacity he has continued to serve well. 

He is leaving now after these many 
years of vigilance and responsibilities as 
a representative of his people in the vari- 
ous important capacities. I take this 
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occasion, Mr. Speaker, to pay tribute to 
Mike because I firmly believe it well-de- 
served. I personally have enjoyed these 
years of association and wish for him 
continued success in the years ahead. 


EX-CONGRESSMEN HOLDING FEDERAL 
OFFICE 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
corruption, dishonesty, influence ped- 
dling, chiseling, and sharp practices are 
rampant in Government today. The en- 
tire Nation cries out in dismay and de- 
mands sweeping action. If the broom 
is not wielded by the White House, it 
must be forced by the Congress. If the 
Congress is to do a good job of house- 
cleaning, it must be sure that its own 
house is in order. To be sure there are 
chiselers amongst us who pad their pay- 
rolls with relatives or friends who do 
not do a lick of work or who send out 
truckloads of free mail telling their con- 
stituents what a wonderful fellow they 
are and commit other petty thievery 
which is so hard to regulate or control 
but they are fortunately the exception 
rather than the rule. 

However, there is a loophole in the law 
which gives an opportunity for impro- 
priety and abuse—a loophole which must 
be closed and at once. Under the law, 
if a Government employee retires and is 
called into other Government service he 
loses his retirement allowance while so 
employed. Not so with Members of Con- 
gress. Not only is the opportunity there 
for double payment but I am told that 
actually there are some ex-Congressmen 
formerly of either the House or the Sen- 
ate, some of whom fill positions of the 
highest responsibility, who are drawing 
this double pay, amounting to thousands 
of dollars annually. This is wrong; it is 
dishonest. The law must be changed. 

A former Member of the Congress 
should be no different than any other 
citizen on the Federal payroll. He has no 
more rights or privileges than any other 
officeholder and for a former Member of 
the Congress to take advantage of this 
loophole in the present law and receive 
retirement pay as well as a full salary 
from the Federal Treasury is nothing 
short of the rankest of improprieties. 

With all the corruption and improprie- 
ties that have come to light recently you 
would think that the leaders of this pres- 
ent administration would lean over 
backward to avoid any practice that is 
the least bit questionable. You would 
think that these leaders would make 
every effort to set as proper an example 
as humanly possible. They are leaning 
over all right, but into the Federal Treas- 
ury to apply for and accept retirement 
pay and at the same time receive their 
full executive salaries. 

Today I am introducing a bill which 
provides that the annuity will be sus- 
pended during the period for which an 
ex-Congressman holds such a Federal 
office or position. It should be promptly 
adopted 
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GOVERNMENT BY SECRET AGREEMENTS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a resolution I 
introduced. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missisippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a resolution providing that 
the secret agreements made between the 
President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain should 
not become effective until approved by 
both Houses of Congress. 

I am tired of seeing my country sold 
out by secret agreements, as was done 
at Yalta and at Potsdam. At Yalta, as 
I have said before, and I say it now, 
President Roosevelt was a sick man, 
mentally and physically. In my opinion, 
he did not know what was going on, and 
in the opinion of a vast majority of the 
Members of this body; yet we were sold 
out after our boys had gone through 
World War II, that cost over a million 
casualties and $300,000,000,000. That 
secret agreement, led by Alger Hiss and 
his associates, sold us out at Yalta and 
turned the victory over to Communist 
Russia, the worst enemy civilization ever 
knew. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 15 minutes on Wednesday 
next, following the legislative program 
and any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very pleased to see that one of our Mem- 
bers, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
PoTTER], was just selected by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of America as one 
of the 10 outstanding men under 35 
years of agein the Nation. I know weall 
want to congratulate our good friend 
upon this honor that has been accorded 
to him, 


HOLDING AMERICANS FOR RANSOM 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, what the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN] was talking about 
you can learn more in detail if you read 
a book by Senator McCartny, of Wiscon- 
sin, which just came out, which has 
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plenty about George C. Marshall and 
Acheson and another book by John 
Flynn, While You Slept, will help you to 
understand what part the two have had 
in our concessions to the Reds. 

But that is not what I wanted to call 
to your attention. We all know about 
these grafting, blackmailing nations 
which practice a little international 
racketeering on their own by catching 
some American citizen under their ju- 
risdiction and holding him until he is 
ransomed. Here is another indication 
that someone can go a little further. You 
notice from the press this Belgian was 
over here on a kidnaping jaunt. He 
married an American who had inherited 
a lot of money. They had a child—a 
boy—now 14 months old. The mother 
was ill—in a hospital. Then this count 
or whatever came over here and under 
pretext that he wanted to see the baby, 
obtained the mother’s consent to see the 
child. He gets her to bring him here 
to Washington. He gets physical pos- 
session of the baby and skips the coun- 
try. Takes him over to Belgium. What 
is he at? No doubt he is going to try 
to shake the mother down. The avenues 
through which those fellows can get our 
money are almost unlimited. 

We have nations across the sea grab- 
bing our citizens, shaking down our 
country for their release. Now we have 
foreigners coming to this country, grab- 
bing a baby, and dare we or the mother 
to pay to get him back? Just how low 
has the respect of other nations fallen 
for us and our Government? How 
would it be if we just closed our doors, | 
refused to let any one come to this coun- 
try until kidnaped Americans, including 
babies, were returned to their homes? 

The count must be a kindly, coura- 
geous, honest man to by fraud steal a 
baby from his mother. 


THE BUDGET FOR 1953—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 285) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith my recommenda- 
tions for the Budget of the United States 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953. 

Expenditures are estimated at 85.4 
billion dollars, an increase of 14.5 billion 
dollars over the current fiscal year, and 
45.3 billion dollars over 1950, the last 
full fiscal year before the attack on 
Korea. 

Receipts under present tax laws are 
estimated at 71.0 billion dollars, an in- 
crease of 8.3 billion dollars over the cur- 
rent fiscal year, and 34.0 billion dollars 
over 1950. 

The increase in receipts will fall short 
of meeting the increase in expenditures. 
In the absence of new revenue legisla- 
tion, a deficit of 14.4 billion dollars is in 
prospect for the fiscal year 1953, 6.2 bil- 
lion dollars greater than the estimated 
deficit for the current fiscal year. 
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Budget totals 
[Fiscal years. In billions] 


1950 1951 | 1952 


a}, esti- 
actual actual mated 


Receipts (under existing 
CO WED. 28 iicceececaee $37.0 |$48.1 
Expenditures.............. 40.1 | 44.6 


+3.5 


$62.7 
70.9 


$71.0 
85.4 


Deficit (—) or sur- 


plus (+) —3.1 —8.2) —14.4 


Eighteen months ago, the unprovoked 
attack upon the Republic of Korea made 
it clear that the Kremlin would not hesi- 
tate to resort to war in order to gain its 
ends. In the face of this grim evidence, 
this Nation and the other nations of the 
free world realized that they must rearm 
in order to survive. 

Since then, we have made significant 
progress in rebuilding our defenses. We 
have more than doubled the strength of 
our Armed Forces. We have increased 
the number of our Army divisions from 
10 to 18. We have returned to duty 
more than 160 combatant vessels from 
our mothball fleet. We have added more 
than 40 wings to our Air Force. We 
have greatly expanded our production of 
military equipment and our ability to 
mobilize for any emergency. We have 
provided our allies overseas with the 
critical margin of aid necessary to help 
them to grow stronger. 

This budget reflects the progress we 
have made thus far, and it lays the 
groundwork for further progress. 

It reflects our progress to date in two 
ways. First, the high rate of expendi- 
tures for military equipment estimated 
for 1953 reflects the results of the tre- 
mendous effort that has been made dur- 
ing the past 18 months in getting the 
flow of production started. Second, the 
smaller amount of new obligational au- 
thority which I am recommending indi- 
cates the substantial portion of the 
financial requirements for our military 
build-up that has been met in the appro- 
priations already made by the Congress. 

This budget lays the groundwork for 
further progress by providing for addi- 
tional increases in the strength of our 
Armed Forces, additional deliveries of 
arms to our allies overseas, continued re- 
quirements of our atomic energy pro- 
gram, and further development of our 
economic strength. By the end of the 
fiscal year 1953, we will have reached or 
passed the peak production rates for all 
of our major military items except some 
of the newer model aircraft and some 
weapons not yet in production. 

This budget calls for the largest ex- 
penditures in any year since World War 
II. It will involve a heavy burden for 
our taxpayers, because the job of build- 
ing the strength we need to safeguard 
the security of this Nation is enormous- 
ly expensive. 

Despite its size, this is not a budget for 
all-out mobilization. Itis a budget care- 
fully planned to carry us a long way for- 
ward on the road to security—at a pace 
which is not only within our present 
economic capacity, but which will en- 
able us to grow stronger in the years to 
come. 

If new international tensions do not 
develop, and if no further aggressions 


are attempted, I hope we will be able to 
reduce budget expenditures after the 
fiscal year 1954. By then we should have 
completed most of our currently planned 
military expansion. 

BUDGET EXPENDITURES 


More than three-fourths of the total 
expenditures included in this budget are 
for major national security programs— 
military services, international security 
and foreign relations, the development 
of atomic energy, the promotion of de- 
fense production and economic stabili- 
zation, civil defense, and merchant ma- 
rine activities. Major national security 
programs not only dominate this budget 
but also account for practically all of 
the increase in total budget expenditures 
since the attack on Korea. As the table 
on the following page indicates, expen- 
ditures for all other Government pro- 
grams have declined 9 percent since the 


, fiscal year 1950. This decline has oc- 


curred during the period when the cost 
of goods and services which the Gov- 
ernment buys have been rising. 

Por the fiscal year 1953, expenditures 
for all other Government programs will 
be nearly a billion dollars below the level 
of the present fiscal year. Within this 
net decrease, some programs have been 
reduced, others have been held to cur- 
rent levels, and still others have been 


expanded. . 
Budget expenditures 
[Fiscal years. Amounts in billions! 


Per- 
eent 
in- 
crease 


1950, | 1951, | 1952, | 1953, 
| ac- | ac- | esti- | esti- bacon 
tual | tual | mated | mated |“(")° 


| | | a 
Expenditures _ for 


major national 

security programs. |$17.8 |$26.4 | $49.7 | $65.1 
Expenditures for all 

other Government 

programs........-.] 223 | 18.2} 21.2} 20.3 -9 


Total Budget 
expendi- 
tures........] 40.1 | 44.6 


70.9 | 85.4 113 


I have sharply reduced expenditures 
for those programs which can be de- 
ferred or eliminated, even though these 
programs bring clear benefits to the Na- 
tion and would be highly desirable in 


normal times. For example, many long- 
range programs for the development of 
our natural resources are being deferred 
in order to place greater emphasis on 
meeting current defense requirements. 
This budget contains funds for only half 
as many general flood-control projects 
as my budget of 2 years ago. New starts 
on flood control, reclamation, and river 
and harbor works have been limited to 
urgently needed power projects, flood- 
control projects in the Kansas-Missouri 
area, and emergency rehabilitation work 
which cannot be deferred. The Fed- 
eral-aid highway program will remain 
below the authorized level of 500 million 
dollars, and major emphasis is being 
placed on improvfig the network of 
roads most essential to defense and 
civilian traffic. Expenditures for rural 
electrification and rural telephones have 
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been reduced. .All major programs for 
housing and community development 
outside critical defense housing areas 
will be held substantially below the levels 
authorized by basic legislation. 

Many other programs, which are nec- 
essary for preserving the basic strength 
of this Nation, have been maintained at 
approximately their present levels. 
Finally, a number of programs contrib- 
uting directly to the defense effort have 
been expanded—such as defense hous- 
ing, aid for schools in defense areas, 
projects for expansion of electric power 
generation, and the port security pro- 
gram of the Coast Guard. 

A budget of the scope and size that 
I am recommending makes it ‘mperative 
that each department and agency of 
the Government enforce every possible 
economy in spending the money for 
which it is responsible. The Depart- 
ment of Defense, in particular, must 
continue to place the greatest emphasis 
upon efficiency in the administration of 
the military programs. In the past 
year, many improvements have been 
made in the management of the Govern- 
ment’s affairs. Some of these in.prove- 
ments are outlined in the final section 
o* this message. 

NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


To provide for further progress toward 
reaching our national objectives, I am 
recommending in this budget a total of 
84.3 billion dollars in new obligational 
authority for the fiscal year 1953. This is 
9.2 billion dollars less than the amount of 
new obligational authority available for 
the current fiscal year. 

This budget also includes 3.2 billion 
dollars of appropriations to liquidate 
prior year contract authorizations. 

The obligational authority either al- 
ready enacted or recommended in this 
budget will have an important effect on 
expenditures in future fiscal years. Un- 
der the expanding security program, 
there is an extended time lag between the 
enactment of obligational authority and 
actual expenditures. Many months 
elapse between the time the Congress au- 
thorizes expenditures for ships, planes, 
tanks, and other items of military equip- 
ment and the time when these items are 
produced, delivered, and completely paid 
for. Under these circumstances, the 
new funds authorized in one fiscal year 
may not be entirely spent until several 
years later. For example, of the new 
obligational authority recommended for 
1953, nearly half will be spent in later 
years. By the end of the fiscal year 1953, 
virtually all of this authority will have 
been obligated, in the form of contracts 
for necessary goods and services for 
which delivery and payment cannot be 
made until the fiscal year 1954 or later. 

According to present indications, total 
budget expenditures will continue to be 
high in the fiscal year 1954, even though 
new obligational authority may decline 
further. 

BUDGET RECEIPTS 

The following table shows the source of 
estimated budget receipts for the fiscal 
year 1953, based on existing tax legisla- 
tion, compared to revised estimates of 
receipts for the current fiscal year and 
actual receipts for the fiscal year 1951 
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Budget receipts 
[Fiscal years. In millions) 


1952 1953 
aon esti- esti- 
mated | mated 


Source 


Direct taxes on individuals: 

Individual income taxes - ---|$23, 365 |$29, 324 

Estate and gift taxes__...... 730 740 
Direct taxes on corporations: 

Income and excess profits 

ON 8 catch eae diniel 14, 388 | 22,900 } 27,800 

NON, laitha acu dicaneaseinaatiaies 8,693 | 9,046 9, 744 
SINE nas teen cniee emesis 575 575 
Employment taxes: 

Federal Insurance Contri- 


$32, 235 
770 


butions Act 
Federal Unemployment 


ax Act 
Railroad Retirement Tax 


3, 850 4, 030 
257 269 
740 690 


Insurance Act. 10 
Miscellaneous receipts: 
Existing legislation 
Proposed legislation 
Deduct: 

Appropriation to Federal 
old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund 

Refunds of receipts 


—3, 850 


—2.106 |—2,510 | —2, 709 


Budget receipts 


48, 143 | 62, 680 | 70, 998 


Note.—Estimated receipts for 1953 exclude new tax 
proposals. 


FINANCING THE SECURITY EFFORT 


When we embarked on the defense 
program to keep our country strong, I 
stated that sound financial policy re- 
quired us to pay for the increased defense 
costs by current taxation, and that we 
should avoid adding substantially to the 
public debt. This policy is important to 
the preservation of the financial strength 
of our Government, to the success of the 
stabilization program, and to the shar- 
ing of defense costs fairly. 

To carry out this policy, I proposed to 
the Congress two separate tax measures 
during the latter half of 1950 and an- 
other early in 1951. The Congress re- 
sponded promptly to my earlier recom- 
mendations but enacted only part of the 
proposals I made last year. 

I recommended last year that the 
Congress provide at least 10 billion dol- 
lars of additional revenue and laid stress 
on the importance of improving the 
equity of the tax system. The legislation 
enacted by the Congress late last year 
will contribute little more than half of 
the amount I recommended. 

Since then, the needs of adequate de- 
fense have become clearer. For the fis- 
cal year 1952, total budget expenditures 
are estimated at about 71 billion dol- 
lars, and they are expected to rise nearly 
15 billion dollars in the fiscal year 1953. 

While revenues under present tax laws 
are expected to rise, they will still fall 
short of meeting expenditures by a sub- 
stantial amount in 1952 and an even 
larger amount in 1953. 

A pay-as-we-go tax policy is difficult 
to regain once we fall behind. 

We cannot now undertake, on a strict 
pay-as-we-go basis, the dual job of mak- 
ing up for the inadequate revenue legis- 
lation last year and meeting the increases 
in expenditures immediately ahead. 
However, there is still time to insure 
more nearly adequate financing for the 
defense program as a whole. In my 
judgment this calls, at the very least, 
for the amount of additional revenue by 


which last year’s legislation fell short of 
my recommendations. 

The need for improving the equity of 
the tax system gives me as much con- 
cern as the need for revenue. The tax 
laws should not be used as a means of 
granting special favors or hiding special 
subsidies. Glaring injustices in our tax 
laws should be eliminated before those 
with modest means are asked to shoul- 
der additional burdens. 

The Congress has made some progress 
in this direction, but unhappily it has 
also added new loopholes, as I stated at 
the time I signed the Revenue Act of 
1951. When the Congress practices 
favoritism in writing tax laws, it en- 
courages self-seekers to try to gain fa- 
vored treatment. 

The attainment of the revenue ob- 
jectives I have outlined would not fully 
resolve our revenue problem this year 
or next. The Congress should be clear 
about the risks involved in this course. 
But economic growth will continue to 
increase the productivity of the tax sys- 
tem in future years. Moreover, I hope 
that world conditions and the build-up 
of our defensive strength will permit 
a reduction in Federal expenditures 
after the fiscal year 1954. Thus, the 
problem of financing defense should be 
eased once the build-up of our defensive 
strength has been attained. 

How we meet the situation in the 
meantime will depend greatly on the re- 
action of producers and consumers in 
the face of unavoidable shortages and 
the rise in incomes stemming from Gov- 
ernment expenditures. One of the key 
factors will be the adequacy of savings 
to restrain demand and to meet the in- 
vestment requirements of business. 

We cannot, however, be complacent. 
It is cause for grave concern that, partly 
as a result of inadequate revenue legis- 
lation last year, we are now confronted 
with the impracticability of financing 
Government expenditures currently out 
of taxes for the next year or two. 

Prudence demands that we return to 
@ pay-as-we-go policy as quickly as 
practicable. In the meanwhile, we must 
be continually alert to threats to eco- 
nomic stability and be prepared to deal 
with the situation as it develops. 

MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS 


The Bureau of the Budget, in coop- 
eration with the other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, has undertaken a 
comprehensive study of the fees charged 
by Government agencies for services to 
private individuals and groups. The ob- 
jective of this study is to place these 
services on a_ self-supporting basis 
wherever practicable, in accordance with 
the policy I first stated in my 1948 
budget message and with the provisions 
of title V of Public Law 137, enacted in 
the first session of this Congress. Some 
of these results are reflected in this 
budget, in the form of an additional 37 
million dollars in reimbursements to ap- 
propriations and miscellaneous receipts, 
Some of the more significant adjust- 
ments in fee schedules, however, cannot 
be made without@legislative authority. 
The legislative proposals to effect these 
adjustments will be submitted to the 
Congress as they are prepared, 
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BORROWING AND THE PUBLIC DEBT 


On the basis of present tax rates, it is 
estimated that the public debt -will in- 
crease from 255 billion dollars at the 
beginning of the current fiscal year to 
260 billion dollars by June 30, 1952, and 
275 billion dollars by June 30, 1953—the 
present statutory limit. 

The prospective debt increase makes it 
essential that the Government continue 
to follow policies in the new financing 
and the refunding of maturing issues 
which reinforce the economic stabiliza- 
tion program. The American people can 
help the stabilization program by con- 
tinuing to purchase savings bonds and 
by taking other steps to increase new 
savings. The millions of people who 
own savings bonds maturing in the near 
future can also help to combat inflation 
by keeping their bonds and allowing 
them to continue accumulating interest, 
rather than cashing them at this time. 
Legislation enacted last year permits the 
holders of these bonds to earn interest 
on them for another 10 years without the 
necessity of exchanging them for new 
bonds. 

EXPENDITURES AND AUTHORIZATIONS BY MAJOR 
FUNCTION 

The following table shows estimated 
expenditures and recommended new ob- 
ligational authority for the fiscal year 
1953, classified by major function. It 
also compares, by major function, esti- 
mated expenditures in the fiscal year 
1953 with revised estimates for the cur- 
rent fiscal year and with actual expendi- 
tures in 1951. 

Expenditures and authorizations by major 
function 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 


Recom- 
mended 
new 
1 1953 Te 

952 S tiona 

RF esti- | esti- au- 
| mated | mated | thority 

for 1953 


Expenditures 


Function 


Military services........|$20, 462' $39, 753' $51, 163) $52, 359 
International security 
and foreign relations..| 4, 727 
Finance, commerce, and 
industry 76 751 
Transportation and 
communication 
Natural resources... .-.- 
Agriculture and agricul- 
tural resources .......- 


7,196] 10,844] 8, 238 
1,171 


1, 521 
2, 694 


2, 153 
3, 082 


50) 1, 408 1,327 
4 240 246 259 
Housing and commu- 
nity development-.._. 
Education and general 





1, 421 


688 
Social security, welfare, 
and health... 
Veterans’ services and 
Ws. cnannccuncne 
General government... 
Pb a ceiena see aians 
Reserve for contingen- 
a eS 
Adjustment to daily 
Treasury statement... 


2, 578 


4,181 
1, 443 
6, 255 





5, 339 
1, 209| 
5,714 








WE cecndcnteek 44, 633) 70, on $4, 444) 84, 260 
MILITARY SERVICES 

The cost of expanding and strength- 
ening our Armed Forces continues to be 
the largest item in the budget. 

During the past 18 months our fight- 
ing men and their allies have repulsed 
two waves of aggression in Korea. At 
home we have not only supported our 
forces in Korea but also have made sub- 
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stantial progress in building military 
strength for use in the event of an all- 
out emergency. We now have almost 
342 million men and women in our 
Armed Forces, more than twice as many 
as we had when Korea was attacked. 
Our monthly production of guns, tanks, 
planes, ships, and other military hard 
goods has increased fivefold since Korea 
and will continue to increase in the 
months ahead. 

This budget provides not only for 
maintaining our present military 
strength, but also for building toward 
somewhat higher goals than we had 
planned a year ago. These new goals 
contemplate an Air Force of 143 wings, 
an Army of 21 divisions, a Navy with 
408 major combatant vessels in the ac- 
tive fleet, and 16 large carrier air groups, 
a Marine Corps of three divisions and 
essential supporting elements for all 
these services, 

Expenditures for military services are 
estimated at 51.2 billion dollars in the 
fiscal year 1953 as compared to 39.8 bil- 
lion dollars in 1952, 20.5 billion dollars 
in 1951, and 12.3 billion dollars in 1950. 
The increase is due largely.to the fact 
that the rate of military production has 
risen sharply from the levels of 18 
months ago and will continue to rise 
through the fiscal year 1953. It also re- 
flects the costs of modern weapons, 
which are much higher than in World 
War II. 

Iam recommending 52.4 billion dollars 
in new obligational authority for mili- 
tary services in the fiscal year 1953 as 
compared to 61.7 billion dollars in 1952. 
This reduction is possible because a sub- 
stantial portion of the obligational au- 
thority required to finance our military 
expansion has already been provided by 
the Congress. 


Military services 
[Fiscal years. In billions] 


New obliga- 


Expenditures tional] authority 


Cost category, pro- 
gram, or agency 


1953 esti- 


1951 (1952 119522 


1951 actual 
mated 
mated 


1952 esti- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Department of De- 
fense, military 
functions: 
Military personnel_} $7, 2)$10. 1\$11.0) $8. 2)$11. 1'$11.9 
Major procurement 
and production: i 
Aircraft 5 5.8) 11.0) 8.7) 14.9) 14.1 
Other... » 2 7.2) 9.0) 13.3) 14.5) 7.6 
Acquisition. and 
construction of 
rea] property 
Operation and 
maintenance 
Civilian compo- 


2.7) 3.5) 2.4) 4.0) 2.5 


10. 4} 12.1) 11.5} 13.0) 12.4 


wg 
Research and de- ic 

velopment J 1.4) 1.2) 1.5) 1.7 
Industrial mobili- 


Department-wide 
activities. .......- ‘ 8 1.3 
Activities supporting 
military services: 
Stockpiling of stra- 
tegie and critical 


1,2} 1.0 


materials Py | ers 
Other om. sn = 


Ca] Say “aay 


20. 5 oan ~ 50.7) 61.7) 52.4 


1 Includes proposed legislation and at of 
$1.5 billion. 
2 Includes proposed legislation of $3.5 billion, 


Military personnel: This budget pro- 
vides for an increase in total active 
armed strength from 3.6 million men 
at the end of the current fiscal year 
to 3.7 million men during the fiscal year 
1953 and for an increase in expenditures 
for military personnel from 10.1 billion 
dollars in 1952 to 11.0 billion dollars in 
1953. These expenditures include pro- 
vision for pay, clothing, subsistence, and 
transportation of our men and women 
in uniform. 

It is likely that we shall have to main- 
tain relatively large military forces for 
a long time to come. This fact raises 
three problems with respect to the wel- 
fare of military personnel that will re- 
quire legislative action. The first is leg- 
islation proposed by the administration 
to make increases in military pay and 
allowances comparable to the increases 
granted civilian employees of the Gov- 
ernment last year. The military budget 


. includes, under proposed legislation, an 


amount estimated to be sufficient to cov- 
er the cost of such an increase. 

Second, present laws do not in many 
cases provide adequate benefits for the 
families of servicemen who die, either 
while serving their country or after re- 
tirement. In recognition of this need, 
the Congress is now considering survi- 
vors benefit legislation which would au- 
thorize a self-sustaining system based 
on contributions from the servicemen 
themselves. This legislation, however, 
does not provide protection if service in 
the Armed Forces is terminated before 
retirement. I believe that protection 
should be continuous and that the most 
equitable way to achieve this protection 
is to extend the coverage of the old-age 
and survivors insurance system to all 
members of the Armed Forces. ‘Such 
coverage would provide the same basic 
protection for our service men and 
women that is now enjoyed by most 
other Americans. A military survivors 
benefit system should be designed to 
provide supplementary benefits scaled to 
the earnings in excess of those covered 
by the old-age and survivors insurance 
system. These new military benefits 
would supplement the payments under 
the old-age and survivors insurance and 
veterans’ laws in these higher pay 
ranges. 

Third, I am concerned about the very 
large future obligations which are being 
accumulated under the present military 
retirement system. At the present time, 
these future obligations are not funded 
and annual appropriations cover only 
the military retirement costs for that 
year. I believe that the Congress should 
examine all the Federal retirement laws 
and the experience which we have 
gained under them with a view to deter- 
mining whether future obligations for 
military retirement should be met by a 
contributory system in which career mil- 
itary personnel and the Government 
share in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a retirement fund adequate to 
meet the rapidly increasing costs of mili- 
tary retirement benefits. 

Major procurement and production: 
Funds for major procurement are used 
to provide our expanding Armed Forces 
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with modern tanks, ships, aircraft, ve- 
hicles, ammunition, guided missiles, elec- 
tronic equipment, and other hard goods 
ranging from the largest bomber to the 
smallest pistol cartridge. 

More than half of the expenditures for 
major procurement in the fiscal year 1953 
will be for aircraft. These very large 
costs reflect the fact that the airplanes 
which we are building are much heavier 
and very much more complex in design 
and equipment than those of even a 
few years ago. In some of the new 
models, for example, the cost of the elec- 
tronic equipment alone represents more 
than the entire cost of World War II 
planes designed for the same type of 
mission. 

Most types of military equipment re- 
quire many months to manufacture. 
Thus, much of the expenditures for 
major procurement in the fiscal year 1953 
will be from funds appropriated in earlier 
years. On the other hand, a large por- 
tion of the new obligational authority 
which I am recommending for the fiscal 
year 1953 will be used to place contracts 
for military equipment that will be de- 
livered and paid for in subsequent fiscal 
years. Iam recommending new author- 
ity of 21.7 billion dollars for major pro- 
curement in 1953, as compared to 29.4 
billion dollars enacted for the current 
fiscal year. 

In addition to supplying our active 
forces with the weapons and equipment 
required to carry out their missions, this 
budget will provide some reserves of 
equipment which would help supply the 
Armed Forces in the event of an all-out 
emergency. However, in a long-term 
mobilization effort such as that on which 
we have embarked, our policy is to rely 
primarily on a continuing flow of pro- 
duction and the ability to achieve rapid 
expansion of production if necessary 
rather than the accumulation of large 
inventories of military equipment. 

This policy means that we will try to 
avoid production peaks and troughs 
which would unnecessarily disrupt the 
economy. We will also strive for the 
type of balance between military and 
civilian production which will permit us 
to maintain both a strong economy and 
a strong military posture. At the same 
time, we will be producing weapons of 
the most advanced design and will keep 
fresh the know-how of military produc- 
tion. Our production effort therefore 
must be judged by how well it achieves 
these results as well as by the speed with 
which the goods are delivered. 

Acquisition and construction of real 
property: The rapid expansion and 
modernization of our Armed Forces 
necessitates considerable new military 
construction as well as major repair and 
modernization of existing facilities. 
Obligational authority for much of this 
work has already been enacted by the 
Congress, but, as is true with procure- 
ment funds, expenditures take place 
many months after the letting of con- 
tracts. Expenditures in 1953 are esti- 
mated at 3.5 billion dollars as compared 
to 2.7 billion dollars in the current fiscal 
year. These expenditures take account 
of the recommendations for certain ad- 
ditional military construction which I 
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shall submit to the Congress in the near 
future. 

Operation and maintenance: The op- 
eration and maintenance of our military 
equipment and our military establish- 
ments require the services of many peo- 
ple and the purchase of many things, 
These funds are used to purchase fuels, 
lubricants, spare parts, and other sup- 
plies. They are also used to pay for 
storage, repairs, maintenance, and han- 
dling of armor, armament, and ammuni- 
tion; to operate and maintain supply 
depots, service-wide transportation and 
communication facilities, and medical 
establishments of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. As we continue to expand 
our military strength, these tasks grow 
in both magnitude and complexity. 

A considerable portion of these funds 
is for the pay of civilian employees en- 
gaged in operation and maintenance. 
Total civilian employment in the De- 
partment of Defense for military func- 
tions will reach approximately 1.3 mil- 
lion in the current fiscal year. In fiscal 
year 1953, it is expected to be slightly 
higher and will represent about half of 
all Federal civilian employment. Ap- 
proximately 60 percent of the Depart- 
ment’s civilian employees are engaged 
in industrial activities at arsenals, ship- 
yards, ordnance depots, repair shops, 
and similar military installations. 

Civilian components: The civilian 
components of the Armed Forces 
consist of the National Guard; the Air 
National Guard; the Organized Reserve 
units; and reserve officers’ training units 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Ma- 
rine Corps. A vital part of our long- 
range policy of increasing the potential 
military strength of this Nation con- 
sists of increasing the size and improv- 
ing the preparedness of these units. 

Since Korea it has been necessary to 
draw upon our Reserves for active duty. 
The number of men in the Organized 
Reserves and the National Guard units 
declined from 837,000 in June 1950 to 
525,000 in October 1951. This budget 
provides for an increase to a strength 
of 932,000 men in the civilian compon- 
ents by the end of the fiscal year 1953. 

Three legislative proposals which 
would strengthen our civilian compo- 
nents are now before the Congress. The 
universal military training bill would 
provide for 6 months of military train- 
ing for every able-bodied young man, 
The Armed Forces Reserve bill estab- 
lishes three classes of reservists—the 
Ready, Stand-by, and Retired Reserves— 
and prescribes a more equitable and uni- 
form policy applicable to Reserve per- 
sonnel of all services. The Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps bill provides for 
a reorganization and strengthening of 
the college officer procurement pro- 
grams of the services. 

It is contemplated that, if the statu- 
tory basis is provided, the universal mili- 
tary training program will be put into 
effect on a limited basis as early in the 
fiscal year 1953 as possible. It will be 
gradually expanded until all qualified 
young men enter the program. With the 
increase in the size and strength of our 
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Reserve forces brought about through 
universal military training, we can ulti- 
mately work toward a progressive de- 
crease in the size of our Regular stand- 
ing forces. 

These three bills, if enacted without 
delay, would progressively increase the 
size and improve the quality of our civil- 
ian components and provide us with Re- 
serve strength that can be rapidly mo- 
bilized in event of emergency. 

Research and development: In build- 
ing our military strength we are provid- 
ing our forces with the best and most 
advanced weapons possible. In present- 
day warfare, and to an even greater ex- 
tent in the future, technical superiority 
in weapons can mean the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat. A strong re- 
search and development program is es- 
sential to insure that our productive and 
material resources go into weapons and 
equipment that are superior in quality 
and performance to those of any aggres- 
sor and that we will be able to maintain 
this superiority in the years to come. 

As a result of research and develop- 
ment work done in the past few years, 
our forces are now being equipped with 
new types of weapons and equipment 
far superior to those of World War II. 
More new and improved weapons are 
now going into production, and we are 
perfecting the development of still oth- 
ers which will add to our military 
strength in the years immediately ahead, 

Expenditures of the Department of De- 
fense for research and development are 
estimated at 1.4 billion dollars in 1953, 
an increase of 400 million dollars over 
1952. 

Stockpiling: For the fiscal years 1947 
through 1952 the Congress provided ob- 
ligational authority totaling 5.0 billion 
dollars for the stockpiling of strategic 
and critical materials. In the 4 years 
preceding Korea, exclusive of transfers 
of materials acquired under other au- 
thority, 783 million dollars was spent for 
materials. Since Korea there has been 
a rapid acceleration of the rate of stock- 
piling. Materials contracts valued at 
2.3 billion dollars were placed in the 16 
months ended October 31, 1951. Deliv- 
eries in this same period amounted to 
886 million dollars. 

Taking into account these expendi- 
tures and transfers, as well as price 
changes, the stockpile inventory at the 
end of October was valued at 3.3 billion 
dollars. We expect to have in our stock- 
pile at the end of the fiscal year 1953, 
strategic and critical materials worth 
about 5 billion dollars at September 1951 
prices and will have under contract an 
additional 1.7 billion dollars’ worth of 
vital materials for delivery after 1953. 
This reserve of rubber, copper, tin, man- 
ganese, chromite, tungsten, cordage 
fibers, and more than 60 other materials 
will be an important source of strength 
in the years to come. 

I am recommending 155 million dol- 
lars in new obligational authority for 
stockpiling in the fiscal year 1953. This 
is about 435 million dollars less than the 
Congress enacted for the current fiscal 
year. Two developments account in 
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large measure for the decrease, First, 
additional expansion of supply will be 
financed from Defense Production Act 
borrowing authority, thereby reducing 
the need to place long-term contracts 
under stockpile authority. Second, the 
quantity of materials available for 
stockpiling in 1952, athough large, will 
be less than originally anticipated be- 
cause of the increase in consumption of 
materials for military purposes and ex- 
pansion of productive capacity. There- 
fore, a portion of the funds provided in 
earlier years will be available to acquire 
materials in 1953. 

Expenditures for stockpiling in fiscal 
year 1953 are estimated at 1.1 billion dol- 
lars as compared to 800 million dollars in 
1952. This increase reflects the fact 
that, because of actions taken in earlier 
years to expand supplies, more material 
will be available for stockpiling in 1953. 

Other activities supporting military 
services: Included in this part of the 
budget are the net receipts of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for pro- 
duction and sale of tin, synthetic rubber, 
and abaca fibers and for the liquidation 
of certain assets and liabilities remain- 
ing from its World War II programs. 
Other activities supporting the’ military 
services are mainly the research pro- 
grams of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics, the activities of the 
Selective Service System, and the Na- 
tional Security Training Commission. 

INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AND FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


The vast rearmament program upon 
which this Nation has entered has a 
single objective—the building of defen- 
sive forces and a mobilization base which 
will serve as a deterrent to Communist 
aggression and which can, if the deter- 
rent fails, give us and our allies the 
strength to defeat the aggression. 

For that purpose, strength within the 
United States is not enough. The areas 
most vulnerable to aggression are not in 
the Western Hemisphere. They are in 
Europe, in the Middle East, and in Asia. 
To deter aggression and provide for our 
own security require not only building 
up our own strength but also building 
strength in these areas. 

The foreign policy and international 
programs of the United States, as well as 
our own military program, recognize 
that fact. That is why American forces 
are now serving with our allies in Korea 
and Europe. That is why the Congress 
last year authorized the mutual security 
program of military and economic as- 
sistance to nations which have common 
security interests with us and a deter- 
mination to preserve their freedom. 

The bulk of expenditures for inter- 
national security in this budget are for 
military and economic assistance. Other 
major expenditures are for the cam- 
paign of overseas information and edu- 
cation, for participation in the United 
Nations and other international organi- 
zations, and for the regular activities 
that make up the conduct cf foreign 
affairs. 
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International security and foreign relations 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 


Recom- 
mended 
new ob- 
liga- 
tional 
author- 


Expenditures 


> Te) 
Program or agency 1952 | 1953 


ee esti- | esti- 


mated|mated| ity for 
1953 


Military and economic 
assistance: 
Present programs.__|$4, 497 |$6, 868 |$7, 186 $14 
Mutual security 
program (pro- 
posed legisla- 
We itescasusaaete 
Conduct of foreign 
affairs: 
Overseas informa- 
tion and educa- 
157 170 
Participation in in- 
ternational organ- 
izations and other 190 218 162 154 


4,727 | 7,196 j10, 844 8, 238 

Military and economic assistance: I 
will soon submit to the Congress specific 
recommendations for the mutual secu- 
rity program totaling about 17.9 billion 
dollars. Expenditures for military, eco- 
nomic, and technical assistance in the 
fiscal year 1953 are estimated at 10.5 
billion dollars, as compared with 6.9 bil- 
lion dollars in the present fiscal year. 
The bulk of the assistance will go directly 
toward helping to build adequate mili- 
tary defenses. The program will also in- 
clude substantial sums for technical as- 
sistance and development work, under 
the point 4 concept, to help the people 
of economically underdeveloped areas 
move forward in solving their most press- 
ing problems. The solving of these prob- 
lems is of vital importance in meeting 
the threat of subversion, which in many 
areas of the free world is graver than the 
threat of military attack. : 

The increase in mutual security pro- 
gram expenditures will be due to a sharp 
acceleration in deliveries of military 
equipment to our allies overseas. Ex- 
penditures for these deliveries and for 
certain other forms of military assist- 
ance, such as training, are estimated at 
4.0 billion dollars in the current fiscal 
year and 8.0 billion dollars in the fiscal 
year 1953. During the past 18 months 
these deliveries have been smaller than 
originally planned, partly because of the 
demands of the Korean conflict, and 
partly because of the time required for 
the production of complex long-lead- 
time equipment. Our production of 
weapons is now increasing at a rate 
which will make possible deliveries in the 
magnitudes required for the scheduled 
build-up of free world forces. Accord- 
ingly, I have directed that a policy of al- 
locating military equipment be estab- 
lished which will assure that United 
States forces in Europe and NATO 
forces, as well as other forces of certain 
foreign countries which in the case of 
war are most likely to be first attacked, 
are adequately equipped. 

Our mutual security program is a vital 
and indispensable element in building 
security for the free world as a whole 
and for this country. Under this pro- 
gram, friendly nations overseas will be 
able to obtain the crucial margin of re- 
sources—military or economic—which 
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they need in order to develop rapidly 
their own potentials of strength against 
aggression and subversion. The strength 
they can build will be joined with the 
strength we are building in the total 
fight for security and peace. 

We cannot, as two world wars have 
proved, isolate ourselves from threats 
to other free men. This Nation cannot 
stand by and see free peoples overrun. 
In the end, that could only mean isola- 
tion of this country in a world organized 
against it by Soviet masters. 

Military and economic assistance to 
Europe: Through the efforts of the 
Europeans themselves, combined with 
the additional resources we are making 
available through our military and eco- 
nomic assistance programs, real progress 
is being made in Europe toward the ur- 
gent objective of achieving adequate de- 
fense forces. 

As of 18 months ago, the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty countries in Europe had vir- 
tually no combat-ready defensive units 
in all of continental Western Europe, 
except for certain naval forces and the 
ground divisions and air squadrons on 
occupation duty in Germany. Since 
then, the active strength of their forces 
has been substantially increased; in 
terms of men on active duty, their effec- 
tive ground strength now exceeds that of 
ourown Army. Air cover and naval sup- 
port are being provided in increasing 
amounts. Moreover, the units have 
been brought to a higher state of effec- 
tiveness through longer periods of service 
and more thorough training and through 
substantial additions to equipment in- 
cluding replacement of obsolete weapons. 
Finally, many of the scattered units of 
the various countries are now, under the 
command of General Eisenhower, being 
welded into a single fighting force, and 
supporting systems of communications, 
supply, and bases are being developed. 
Combined defense expenditures of the 
nine European members of the: North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization have been 
increased sharply, from the equivalent of 
4.5 billion dollars in fiscal year 1950 to an 
amount estimated at more than 9.0 bil- 
lion dollars in the current fiscal year. 

Over the coming months progress in 
building European defenses will be even 
more rapid, under plans recently de- 
veloped by the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization’s Temporary Council Com- 
mittee, under United States chairman- 
ship. This committee has reviewed the 
present status of European defenses and 
the further requirements estimated by 
the military leaders of the member na- 
tions and by General Eisenhower’s in- 
ternational headquarters. It has de- 
veloped a realistic plan of action for a 
rapid build-up of effective defense forces 
backed by well-trained and quickly 
mobilizable reserves. This plan of ac- 
tion is designed to see that nonessentials 
and duplications are stripped out and 
that the highest priority jobs are done 
first. In spite of these reductions, it will 
still be necessary for many of the mem- 
ber countries to make substantially 
larger efforts than previously planned, 
and we, in addition to our contribution 
of forces, will have to provide expedited 
deliveries of military equipment and eco- 
nomic assistance, 
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On the basis of this new plan of action 
two important conclusions emerge. 
First, it is now clear that within 12 more 
months Western Europe can have a com- 
pact force which would offer strong re- 
sistance in the event of an attack. Sec- 
ondly, under the new plan it is now 
clear that within a few years it will be 
possible to attain a level of Western Eu- 
ropean defenses which would make in- 
vasion there so costly, and so unlikely 
of success, that the danger of its being 
attempted would become remote. 

Our mutual security aid is an essen- 
tial component required to achieve the 
new defense plan on schedule. We will 
provide planes, tanks, guns, production 
equipment, raw materials, and other sup- 
plies which are needed to carry out the 
plan but which the Europeans cannot 
obtain from their own resources. 

The largest part of this aid will be in 
the form of military equipment. The 
equipment we provide will have the di- 
rect effect of bringing to combat readi- 
ness additional air wings, ground divi- 
sions, and naval units defending Western 
Europe against aggression. To an in- 
creasing extent, the equipment we pro- 
vide will be procured in Europe. This 
will somewhat lighten the production 
burden on this country, and by stimula- 
ting European military production will 
help to bring nearer the day when Eu- 
rope will be able to maintain her forces 
without further assistance from us. 

To enable the European countries to 
expand their defense programs on sched- 
ule, other aid in the form of commodi- 
ties—economic aid—will be needed. The 
economy of Europe is undergoing a seri- 
ous strain, in part because of its own 
expanding defense programs and in part 
because of world price movements as- 
sociated with the defense build-up of the 
free world as a whole. Two of the key 
countries, Britain and France, have been 
unable in recent months to pay for es- 
sential imports except by dipping deeply 
into their limited dollar reserves. As the 
European defense programs expand, and 
industry and manpower are directed to- 
ward defense rather than producing for 
export, European dollar deficits will con- 
tinue to be serious although not nearly 
so large as those which had to be dealt 
with in the immediate postwar years. 

To meet these problems it will be nec- 
essary for the European countries to take 
additional measures to facilitate alloca- 
tion of resources to defense and to pre- 
vent internal inflation. But despite such 
measures, the Europeans will require our 
aid in meeting the problem of dollar 
deficits without interruption of the de- 
fense build-up. 

The mutual security program will also 
include assistance to certain European 
countries not included in the North At- 
lantic Treaty. This budget includes 
funds for military and economic assist- 
ance to help maintain the independence 
of Yugoslavia, which stands as an ex- 
ample to Soviet satellites that indepe- 
pendence can be achieved. Greece and 
Turkey, key barriers to Soviet expansion 
into the eastern Mediterranean, are 
maintaining large forces which are ex- 
pected to be integrated soon into the 
North Atlantic Treaty defense system. 
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Through military and economic assist- 
ance we will continue to assist them in 
carrying this heavy burden. Negotia- 
tions are also in process leading toward 
German part‘cipation in European de- 
fense. 

Assistance to other areas of the free 
world: The vulnerability to internal and 
external aggression of many parts of the 
non-European free world, especially the 
Middle East and Asia, requires that we 
make the strongest efforts to help these 
areas gain in strength and stability. 

Our mutual security program for these 
areas, aS compared with Europe, will 
place proportionately more emphasis on 
economic aid and technical assistance 
than on supplying military equipment. 
So long as conditions exist to feed the 
fires of Communist agitation—conditions 
of poverty, disease, illiteracy, and eco- 
nomic stagnation—there will be the con- 
tinuous danger of subversion and inter- 
nal collapse. These problems are deep- 
rooted and stubborn, but they can be 
solved. Undcr the Act for International 
Development and other legislation, this 
country adopted a long-range policy of 
working directly with the underdevel- 
oped countries to help them solve these 
problems and lay a firm foundation upon 
which they can build with their own re- 
sources. This policy has helped them to 
achieve progress within their own econ- 
omies, and to increase their contribution 
of vital raw materials to the rest of the 
free world. In each instance our assist- 
ance is predicated on the maximum pos- 
sible effort by the recipient country to 
solve its own problems. 

In the Middle East, events during the 
past year have emphasized the urgency 
of achieving stability and more ade- 
quate defenses. Much can be accom- 
plished by programs of technical assist- 
ance to deal with basic problems of low 
productivity which underlie much of the 
region’s difficulties. This budget pro- 
vides funds for our contribution for the 
second year of the 3-year program for 
reintegration of Arab refugees and other 
funds for assistance to the Arab states, 
Iran, and Israel. 


In Asia, the mutual security program. 


for the fiscal year 1953 will provide for 
a continued flow of military equipment, 
to assist the troops of France and of the 
Associated States of Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia, in their gallant fight against 
the Communist insurgents in Indochina. 
We are providing, and will continue to 
provide under this budget, military 
equipment and other supplies to the Chi- 
nese forces defending Formosa. Phil- 
ippine troops, with weapons supplied 
under the mutual security program, are 
making good progress in suppressing the 
Communists who have been a dangerous 
threat to the economic and political de- 
velopment of the republic. 

The needs of Asian countries for eco- 
nomic aid vary substantially from coun- 
try to country. Some countries are rich 
in resources; here the great need is for 
technical assistance to help them more 
quickly master the complex problems of 
developing and organizing their re- 
sources for the welfare of their people. 
In Indonesia, for example, technical as- 
sistance will be provided to help this 
young republic develop its resources 
and establish essential administrative, 
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health, and educational facilities, so as 
to increase the stability of its demo- 
cratic government. To other countries 
in Asia we are supplying technical as- 
sistance and also developmental aid to 
supplement their own development pro- 
grams. In India, for example, the Gov- 
ernment has undertaken a large-scale 
program of agricultural expansion, in 
order to meet the increasing pressure of 
population in relation to food produc- 
tion. In spite of mobilizing every re- 
source it can, India will require some aid 
from us to help solve her agricultural 
problem. 

In Latin America it is essential that 
we continue our part of the jointly fi- 
nanced programs of technical assistance, 
which are making an important contri- 
bution toward solving problems of 
health, education, and agricultural pro- 
ductivity. The Latin-American econ- 
omy continues to attract a large flow of 
private American capital. Key develop- 
ment projects, including those for stra- 
tegic materials, will continue to be 
financed primarily on a loan basis, espe- 
cially by the Export-Import Bank under 
its recently increased loan authority. 
This budget also contains limited funds 
for military assistance to Latin America. 

We are also contributing to United Na- 
tions technical-assistance programs. In 
addition, the broad purposes of the point 
4 concept are being furthered by private 
investment, by loans from our Export- 
Import Bank, many of them for strategic 
materials development, and by loans 
from the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. In prepar- 
ing the mutual security program for 
underdeveloped countries, careful con- 
sideration has been given to all loan 
possibilities. 

Overseas information: Expenditures 
for our overseas information and educa- 
tional exchange program, basic to our 
Campaign of Truth, are estimated at 157 
million dollars in the fiscal year 1953. 
The increase of 47 million dollars over 
the current fiscal year will be needed for 
expanded radio facilities, including ship- 
borne transmitters, capable of reaching 
mor: and more people behind the iron 
curtain, and overpowering Soviet “jam- 
ming” attempts; for transfer of the 
Army’s information program in Japan 
to the State Department; and for a gen- 
eral intensification of our efforts in the 
most critical areas of the world. 

This vital program is coordinated with 
other parts of our total security effort. 
Soviet propaganda and agitation use 
every possible device, direct and con- 
cealed, to pervert the hopes and play 
upon the fears of free peoples. Internal 
subversion, buttressed by propaganda 
techniques rather than the commitment 
of Soviet armies, has played the leading 
part since World War II in the expansion 
of the Soviet Empire. Against these 
menacing instruments of the cold war, 
the Campaign of Truth has been making 
substantial gains. The overseas infor- 
mation program, speaking through every 
possible medium—radio, press, motion 
pictures, information centers, exchange 
of persons—is exposing the true nature 
of the Communist menace and explain- 
ing to the rest of the world the truth 
about our objectives. 
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Other foreign affairs: In addition to 
the funds for overseas information and 
education, this budget includes expendi- 
tures of 162 million dollars for the con- 
duct of other foreign affairs. We and 
our allies must make sure, through the 
United Nations and other channels, that 
war does not come about from a misun- 
derstanding of our true motives or from 
a failure to understand our determina- 
tion to resist tyranny. 

FINANCE, COMMERCE, AND INDUSTRY 


The authority granted under the De- 
fense Production Act has been indispen- 
sable in broadening the economic base 
for our security effort and in increasing 
defense output. With this authority, we 
are giving extensive financial aid to de- 
fense industries through Government 
loans, guarantees of private loans, and 
contracts to purchase raw materials and 
equipment. Through allocations, scarce 
materials are channeled to essential 
users. Controls over prices, wages, and 
rents, as well as selective credit controls, 
are necessary for economic stabilization. 
Unfortunately the act is not strong 
enough to insure that we can hold the 
line on prices. I therefore urge that the 
act be improved as well as extended be- 
yond the present expiration date of June 
30, 1952. 


Finance, commerce, and industry 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 


Net expenditures or |Recom- 
net receipts (—) mended 
new 
obliga- 
K x tional 
1952 | 1953 |, 
esti- | esti- |2uthor- 


ae stod | ity for 
mated | mated 1953 


Program or agency 


1951 
actual 


Promotion of defense 
production and eco- 
nomic stabilization: 
Expansion and alloca- 
tion of production: 
Funds appropriated 
tothe President: 
Present programs. $501 
Proposed legisla- 
| 
Department of Com- 
merce: 
Present programs. 50 
Proposed legisla- 
SG cckicecanaws 
Small Defense 
Plants Admin- 
istration: 


Present programs. 
Proposed legisla- 
Dkk incmwsenne 
Price, wage, and rent 
controls: 
Economic Stabili- 
zation Agency: 
Present programs. 
Proposed legisla- 
cacccedcwn nw 
Business loans and guar- 
antees (Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Cor- 
poration) 
Promotion or regulation 
of trade and indus- 


try: 
Department of Com- 


Antimonopoly pro- 
grams and other_-__. 
Promotion or regulation 
of financial institu- 
tions: 
Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. —30 
Securities and Ex- 
change Commission 
and other 7 


751 $33 


1 Less than one-half million dollars, 
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Net expenditures for finance, com- 
merce, and industry during the fiscal 
year 1953 are estimated at 833 million 
dollars, compared to 751 million dollars 
in 1952 and 176 million dollars in 1951. 
The sharp increase since 1951 has been 
due entirely to the expansion of pro- 
grams promoting defense production and 
economic stabilization. The proposed 
extension of the Defense Production Act 
accounts for all except 40 million dol- 
lars of the new obligational authority of 
1,171 million dollars recommended for 
1953. 

Expansion of production: The expan- 
sion of defense production is primarily 
the job of private enterprise. The Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility is to guide and 
assist the expansion wherever neces- 
sary. 

Under the general supervision of the 
Director of Defense Mobilization and the 
Defense Production Administrator, Fed- 
eral agencies with defense responsibili- 
ties are using the authority of the De- 
fense Production Act and related legisla- 
tion to give broad financial aid to de- 
fense industries. Nine Government 
agencies engaged in defense procure- 
ment have guaranteed about 1.5 billion 
dollars in loans by private banks to meet 
working capital requirements of defense 
contractors and subcontractors. 

Substantial progress also has been 
made in expanding defense production 
by loans, commitments to purchase, and 
purchases of equipment and materials 
under the borrowing authority of 2.1 bil- 
lion dollars granted in the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. The Defense Materials 
Procurement Agency has already been 
authorized to make 600 million dollars in 
purchases and purchase commitments 
for rubber, magnesium, copper, alumi- 
num, manganese, and other critical ma- 
terials, and 260 million dollars in ad- 
vances and purchases to finance the ex- 
panded production of urgently needed 
machine tools. Under the same author- 
ity the Department of Agriculture is 
financing expansions in supply of a few 
key agricultural products, and the De- 
partment of the Interior is making ad- 
vances for exploration and development 
of domestic mineral resources. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has been authorized to use 275 mil- 
lion dollars from the same borrowing 
authority for loans, mainly to expand 
facilities for production of machine 
tools, copper, aluminum, and _ steel. 
These loans are in addition to the sub- 
stantial volume of loans for defense 
purposes made by the Corporation under 
its regular authority. Similar loans in 
foreign areas will be made by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

Using these and other means, we are 
making great strides toward achieving 
increased economic strength. By the 
end of the fiscal year 1953, we will have 
steel ingot capacity of about 119 million 
tons compared to 109 million tons at 
present and 100 million tons 18 months 
ago. Programs already under way will 
enable us to nearly double 1950 primary 
aluminum production by the end of 1953, 
and further increases in capacity are 
being planned. Production of machine 
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tools is making good progress. Magne- 
sium production will soon be more than 
seven times the pre-Korean level. In- 
creases in supplies of other critical raw 
materials such as manganese, tungsten, 
and molybdenum are also assured over 
the next few years. At the same time, 
we are helping friendly nations to ex- 
pand their productive capacity. These 
efforts will continue until our total sup- 
plies are adequate to meet both military 
and civilian requirements. 

The immediate effect on the budget 
and the ultimate net cost to the Govern- 
ment of all these programs will be small 
compared to the size of the transactions 
and their contribution to the security 
effort. Most of the loan guaranties will 
not require any net expenditures, since 
premiums paid are expected to cover all 
expenses and losses. 

According to present plans, the exist- 


ing borrowing authority in the Defense 


Production Act will be fully obligated 
by the end of the fiscal year 1952. I 
therefore expect to recommend that the 
borrowing authority be increased by 900 
million dollars to permit the financial 
assistance necessary primarily for long- 
range development of new sources of 
strategic raw materials. This will in- 
volve additional net expenditures of 285 
million dollars in the fiscal year 1953. 

Allocation of resources: Defense pro- 
duction is absorbing a steadily increas- 
ing share of the Nation’s resources. For 
some time, defense needs and normal 
civilian demand for some materials and 
products have been greater than the 
supply. Under the general supervision 
of the Defense Production Administra- 
tion, the National Production Authority 
in the Department of Commerce has 
established allocations and other con- 
trols over the use of these items in order 
to increase our defense production 
quickly and efficiently. The Controlled 
Materials Plan has been a valuable aid 
in shifting steel, aluminum, and copper 
to the uses which best promote the se- 
curity effort. The needs of defense and 
other essential users are assured prefer- 
ence through a priorities system. The 
burden on small business has been mini- 
mized through exemptions for small 
orders, self-certification procedures, and 
speedier processing. Exports also are 
being channeled by the Department of 
Commerce to me2t the most essential re- 
quirements of friendly nations. 

These controls are necessary to make 
sure that defense programs and essential 
civilian activities will receive necessary 
equipment and materials and that other 
users get their fair share of any remain- 
ing supply. 

Small business: The security effort has 
necessarily disturbed the normal peace- 
time patterns of business activity. The 
problem of adjustment has been espe- 
cially serious for many small businesses. 
The newly established Small Defense 
Plants Administration, the Department 
of Commerce, and other agencies are 
helping small business make this adjust- 
ment. Major attention is being given to 
increasing the opportunities of small 
business to participate in defense pro- 
duction, as either prime contractors or 
subcontractors, and to obtain a fair allo- 
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cation of materials. Where other pub- 
lic and private credit facilities prove in- 
adequate, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation will make loans upon the 
recommendation of the Small Defense 
Plants Administration. The agency is 
also planning to help groups of small 
businesses organize production pools to 
handle larger defense contracts. Final- 
ly, where necessary to assure adequate 
participation by small business, the 
Small Defense Plants Administration 
will itself take prime defense contracts, 
subcontracting the work to small plants. 
Appropriations required for the revolv- 
ing fund to finance these contracting 
and subcontracting operations account 
for 25 of the 28 million dollars in appro- 
priations recommended for the agency 
under proposed legislation in the fiscal 
year 1953. 

Price, wage, and rent controls: As 
military production increases, inflation- 
ary pressures also increase. This is so 
because military production adds to pri- 
vate incomes while decreasing the sup- 
ply of goods which consumers can buy. 

Increased taxes, coupled with price, 
wage, rent, and credit controls, together 
with voluntary restraints by consumers, 
business, and labor, have prevented a 
sharp rise in prices during the past year. 
The increase in inflationary pressures 
expected during the coming fiscal year, 
however, will require not only higher 
taxes, increased restraints on credit, and 
voluntary saving to absorb excess pur- 
chasing power, but also more effective 
direct controls. If the price-control 
program is to be both effective and fair, 
the staff of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion must be strengthened. The agency 
has now reached a crucial stage in the 
development of its price-control pro- 
gram, the establishment of regulations 
specifically designed for individual com- 
modities, industries, and geographical 
areas—including definite dollars-and- 
cents ceilings wherever possible. The 
administration of these regulations dur- 
ing the period of increasing pressure on 
prices requires a larger staff able to 
handle complaints and applications for 
price adjustments promptly, and to as- 
sist businessmen in complying with the 
regulations. 

The Wage Stabilization Board and 
Salary Stabilization Board have estab- 
lished their major policy regulations. 
Both boards must expand their present 
staffs to enforce these regulations and to 
handle the increasing backlog of cases. 
Ineffective enforcement would give vio- 
lators an unfair advantage in recruiting 
employees, and thus hurt both the de- 
fense effort and economic stabilization. 

The influx of military personnel and 
defense workers into key defense areas 
has caused a sharp increase in the de- 
mand for rental housing. To meet the 
danger of excessive rent increases, the 
Director of Defense Mobilization and the 
Secretary of Defense have already au- 
thorized the imposition of rent controls 
in about 100 areas. In each case, spe- 
cial aids—discussed under Housing and 
Community Development—are also be- 
ing provided to encourage rapid expan- 
sion in the supply of rental housing. 
The Office of Rent Stabilization is now 
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administering rent controls in these and 
other areas covering about 6.8 million 
rental units. It is estimated that by the 
end of the fiscal year 1953, tenants in 10 
million rental units will be protected by 
Federal rent control. 

In the fiscal year 1953, under the pro- 
posed extension of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, the Economic Stabilization 
Agency will require new obligational au- 
thority of 150 million dollars for admin- 
istration of price, wage, and rent con- 
trols. Total expenditures are estimated 
at 149 million dollars, 37 million dollars 
more than estimated for the fiscal year 
1952. This additional amount will be 
required largely to keep the agency—par- 
ticularly the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion—at the level of operations which 
it should reach by the end of this fiscal 
year. 

Business loans and guaranties: At the 
same time that we are making cer- 
tain that credit is not a bottleneck in 
the defense effort, we are curtailing non- 
defense loans. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation is making only those 
loans which assist military or essential 
civilian production. New commitments, 
including loans recommended by the 
Small Defense Plants Administration, 
are estimated at 166 million dollars in 
the fiscal year 1952 and 260 million dol- 
lars in 1953, compared to 285 million dol- 
lars in 1951. Increased collections on 
outstanding loans are a major reason for 
the anticipated decline in net expendi- 
tures. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Efficient transportation and communi- 
cation services are critical factors in an 
economy mobilizing for defense. Cur- 
rent economic activity has already cre- 
ated traffic loads which in total exceed 
any peacetime peak levels. Further 
traffic increases are in prospect as de- 
fense production continues to expand. 


Transportation and communication 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 


Net expenditures or lode 
net receipts (—) mended 
new 

obliga- 

tional 

1951 1952 1953 | author- 


onen.i| esti- | esti- |% 
actual | mated | mated — 


Program or agency 


Promotion of merchant 
marine: 
Maritime 
tration 
Inland Waterways 
Corporation _~......}....... 
Provision of navigation 
aids and facilities: 
Coast Guard 
Corps of Engineers... 
Panama Canal Com- 
pany 
Promotion of aviation 
(Civil Aeronautics 
Administration) 
Provision of highways: 
Bureau of Publie 
Roads: 
Present programs. _- 
Extension of Fed- 
eral-aid and forest 
highway pro- 
grams (proposed 
legislation) 
Alaskaroadsand other. 
Postal service (deficit): 
Present programs 
Postal rate increase 
(proposed legisla- 
tion) 


Adminis- 
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Transportation and communication—Con. 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 


Recom- 
mended 
new 
obliga- 
1951 | 1952 | 1953 ai 
actual esti- | _esti- ity for 

mated | mated 1953 


Net expenditures or 
net receipts (—) 


Program or agency 


Regulation of transpor- 
tation: 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 
Civil Aeronauties 
Board 
Defense Transport 
Administration: 
Present programs._- 
Extension of De- 
fense Production 
Act (proposed leg- 
I as gicad sient 
Other services to trans- 
portation: 
Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation __ 
Coast and Geodetic 
PE ic ctccnnnchen 
Alaska Railroad 
Treasury Department. 
Regulation of commu- 
nication 


ee 1, 685 | 2, 153 


1, 643 | 1, 521 


1 Less than one-half million dollars. 


The Federal Government is assisting 
the transportation and communication 
industries to adjust their operations to 
these expanding needs. In addition, 
the Government has temporarily under- 
taken new activities to meet abnormal 
requirements arising out of the defense 
emergency. Among these are the port- 
protection activities of the Coast Guard, 
the direct operation of merchant ves- 
sels by the National Shipping Authority, 
and the transportation controls of the 
Defense Transport Administration and 
other agencies. 

Net expenditures for transportation 
and communication will be reduced 
from 2.2 billion dollars in the present 
fiscal year to 1.6 billion dollars in 1953, 
assuming enactment of the further in- 
creases in postal rates which I am rec- 
ommending. 

Merchant marine: The primary objec- 
tive of our merchant-marine policy is to 
assure an active nucleus of trained mari- 
time labor and management, which can 
serve as the foundation for the expan- 
sion of shipping operations in the event 
of full mobilization. To achieve this 
objective, the Government provides op- 
erating and construction subsidies for 
shipping services on essential trade 
routes. Abnormal requirements arising 
from the present emergency are being 
met through temporary new programs 
rather than by adding to our permanent 
subsidy legislation. 

One such emergency program is the 
construction of modern cargo ships, ca- 
pable of operating at high speeds for 
greater safety from possible submarine 
attack. The Maritime Administration 
in the Department of Commerce is now 
building 35 such vessels and may have 
to undertake additional construction in 
future years. Expenditures for this 
new program, which were less than 1 
million dollars in the fiscal year 1951, 
will increase to an estimated 134 million 
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dollars in 1952 and 144 million dollars 
in 1953. 

The present emergency has also made 
it necessary for the Government to un- 
dertake direct operation of merchant 
vessels in order to supplement privately 
owned shipping capacity. The National 
Shipping Authority, within the Mari- 
time Administration, is operating about 
470 vessels reactivated from the reserve 
of war-built ships. This represents 
nearly one-fourth of our active mer- 
chant fleet. Through this program, the 
Government has relieved a world-wide 
shortage of dry-cargo vessels and has 
helped to stabilize cargo rates at a rea- 
sonable level. The National Shipping 
Authority is now handling much of the 
abnormal traffic resulting from the Ko- 
rean conflict, coal shipments to Europe, 
grain shipments to India, and other 
emergency needs. Revenues. derived 
from these operations are expected to 
exceed expenditures by 99 million dol- 
lars in 1953. These net receipts into 
the Authority’s revolving fund will ac- 
count for most of the decline in over- 
all maritime expenditures between 1952 
and 1953. 

The long-term development of a 
healthy, privately owned merchant ma- 
rine is dependent upon the sound ad- 
ministration of the direct subsidy pro- 
grams authorized by the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936. The Federal Maritime 
Board now has under review the subsidy 
determinations for postwar years and is 
developing improved procedures for de- 
termining such subsidy rates in the fu- 
ture. As these determinations are 
brought up to date, operating subsidy 
expenditures will reflect substantial ret- 
roactive payments for past years, as well 
as a more complete coverage of current 
obligations. Expenditures for this pro- 
gram are estimated at 60 million dollars 
for the fiscal year 1952 and 75 million 
dollars for 1953. 

In addition to the direct subsidies for 
vessel operation and construction, the 
Merchant Marine Act provides the ship- 
ping industry with substantial indirect 
aid in the form of special tax conces- 
sions. While I strongly favor all assist- 
ance necessary to maintain an adequate 
merchant marine, I again recommend to 
the Congress the immediate reduction of 
present unwarranted tax benefits for the 
shipping industry as an initial step to- 
ward the elimination of this hidden form 
of subsidy. 

Whenever the Congress finds that pub- 
lic policy requires Government assist- 
ance in any field, it should provide that 
assistance directly through appropria- 
tions and not indirectly through prefer- 
ential tax measures. Such tax pro- 
visions generally fail to distribute the 
assistance where it is most needed and 
where it will produce the best results. 
Moreover, they provide concealed bene- 
fits which are exempt from the annual 
scrutiny the Congress normally gives ap- 
propriations. Because they are con- 
cealed, these benefits are difficult to re- 
duce or to eliminate when the need for 
them no longer exists. 

For more than a quarter of a century, 
the Government has operated the Inland 
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Waterways Corporation, primarily to 
promote the development of common 
carrier barge service on the Mississippi 
and Warrior Rivers and their tributaries. 
In establishing the Corporation, the 
Congress intended that it be sold to pri- 
vate operators after it had demonstrated 
the economic feasibility of full-scale 
common carrier operations. That pos- 
sibility has never been demonstrated 
with sufficient certainty to encourage 
any substantial offer for these proper- 
ties. The equipment has deteriorated 
seriously and will require rehabilitation 
if the Government is to continue these 
services. I recommend that the Con- 
gress consider promptly whether to re- 
lax the statutory conditions which now 
limit sale of the Corporation or whether 
to appropriate sufficient funds to permit 
the line to be rehabilitated. 

Navigation aids and facilities: The 
Coast Guard, which has important peace- 
time responsibilities for promoting 
marine safety and enforcing our mari- 
time laws, must also be ready to provide 
direct assistance to the Navy in the event 
of war. To increase its state of readi- 
ness for any future emergency, the Coast 
Guard is increasing the crew comple- 
ment of its vessels and of its shore sta- 
tions outside the continental limits. It 
is also expanding its Reserve training 
program. These emergency measures, 
together with its new program for pro- 
tecting the Nation’s ports against sabo- 
tage, will increase expenditures from 
162 million dollars in the fiscal year 1951 
to an estimated 230 million dollars in 
1952 and 239 million dollars in 1953. 

River and harbor improvements by the 
Corps of Engineers will be held to a low 
level in 1953, in keeping with the over-all 
policy of restricting public works activ- 
ity during the present emergency. Only 
one new navigation project is being rec- 
ommended, and construction of existing 
projects will be curtailed. River and 
harbor navigation expenditures will de- 
cline from an estimated 118 million dol- 
lars in the fiscal year 1952 to 100 million 
dollars in 1953. 

On July 1, 1951, the Panama Canal 
Company was established to permit in- 
tegrated operation of the Canal and its 
supplementary commercial activities on 
@ more businesslike basis. The Com- 
pany is now reviewing the level of its 
commercial charges. Apart from neces- 
sary capital outlays, its operations will 
be placed on a self-sustaining basis in 
the fiscal year 1953. 

Aviation: Federal promotion of civil 
aviation has contributed to the spectacu- 
lar growth of air transportation since the 
end of World War II. During the past 
six years, aircraft capacity operated by 
scheduled and nonscheduled airlines has 
expanded tenfold. This increased ca- 
pacity, together with its supporting 
ground facilities, represents an impor- 
tant mobilization reserve—as demon- 
strated by the present participation of 
civil carriers in carrying military per- 
sonnel and supplies to Korea. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
in the Department of Commerce operates 
navigation and landing aids, enforces 
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safety regulations, provides financial as- 
sistance for local airport construction, 
and conducts various other programs 
aimed at increased safety and efficiency 
of aviation operations. Many oz these 
facilities and services are essential for 
military as well as civil aircraft and 
have been developed with full attention 
to the needs of both groups. 

The present emergency, which has 
substantially increased air traffic, has 
correspondingly increased the normal 
workload for aviation programs. It has 
also required the inauguration of new 
activities such as the identification and 
control of air traffic for purposes of air 
defense. Despite these increased re- 
sponsibilities, expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1953 will be held below the level 
of 1952. This results largely from the 
limitation of airport grants and airway 
modernization to those projects which 
are most essential in this emergency 
period. 

In addition to basic facilities and serv- 
ices, the Federal Government also pro- 
vides financial aid to the airlines for 
their commercial development. These 
subsidies, which are now merged with 
compensation for carrying mail, should 
be provided separately so that the Con- 
gress and the public may have a full 
opportunity to evaluate them. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board recently com- 
pleted a study estimating the amount of 
subsidy contained in air-mail payments 
to domestic carriers and now has under 
way a similar study for international 
lines. Although these studies represent 
a significant step in the right direction, 
the full benefits of subsidy separation 
will be obtained only when the Board is 
able to make direct subsidy payments 
from funds appropriated for that specific 
purpose. I therefore recommend again 
that airline subsidies be completely sepa- 
rated from payments for carrying the 
mail. Any such separation should apply 
uniform standards to all carriers, inter- 
national as well as domestic. 

For the fiscal year 1951, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has estimated that the 
subsidies to domestic airlines alone 
amounted to nearly 35 million dollars, or 
56 percent of the total mail payments 
received by those lines. In view of the 
increased profitability of airline oper- 
ations, the Board is taking immediate 
steps to reduce or eliminate subsidies 
wherever possible. The airline industry 
as a whole has now reached a stage of 
development where it needs less Gov- 
ernment support than in former years, 
and this subsidy should be curtailed. 
As an important further step in the di- 
rection of financial independence, the 
industry should begin in the near future 
to bear its fair share of the cost of Feder- 
ally provided facilities through a system 
of airway user charges. 

Highways: The Nation’s highways 
require major improvement if they are 
to handle adequately the steadily in- 
creasing levels of motor vehicle traffic, 
Under the Federal-aid highway program, 
the Bureau of Public Roads in the De- 
partment of Commerce provides grants- 
in-aid to assist State and local govern- 
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ments in the financing of needed high- 
way construction. Partly as a result of 
the steel shortage, this program will 
remain below the authorized annual level 
of 500 million dollars, with expenditures 
estimated at 412 million dollars in the 
fiscal year 1952 and 400 million dollars 
in 1953. Within this program, special 
emphasis is being placed on the Inter- 
state Highway System—a limited net- 
work of roads most essential to both 
civilian and defense highway traffic. 
Federal-aid highway authorizations 
under existing legislation have been fully 
apportioned to the States, and this leg- 
islation should be extended in the pres- 
ent session of the Congress for an addi- 
tional 2-year period. Although a need 
clearly exists for a high level of road im- 
provement, State and local governments 
must continue to assume the primary 
responsibility for financing such con- 
struction. Under present circumstances, 
the Federal Government should concen- 
trate its highway aid on those projects 
of national interest which are most ur- 
gently needed for defense and essential 
civilian transportation. A new authori- 
zation of 400 million dollars annually— 
109 million dollars below the present au- 
thorization—should enable the Govern- 
ment to discharge this responsibility. 
Nearly 25 million dollars will be spent 
in the fiscal year 1953 for direct Federal 
construction of main highways through 
the national forests. I recommend that 


this program be extended for an addi- 
tional 2 years at an annual level of 17.5 
million dollars, or 2.5 million dollars be- 
low the current authorization. 


In addition to its continuing highway 
programs, the Bureau of Public Roads 
now has responsibility for constructing 
access roads to military installations, de- 
fense plants, and sources of strategic 
materials. The authorization for this 
program was recently increased to 45 
million dollars, and expenditures are es- 
timated at 8 million dollars in the fiscal 
year 1952 and 27 million dollars in 1953. 
Only roads of special defense urgency, 
which are not required for normal civil- 
ian traffic, will be constructed under this 
authorization. 

Postal service: I am seriously con- 
cerned about the excessive levels to which 
the postal deficit has risen in postwar 
years. For the fiscal years 1946 through 
1952, the cumulative postal deficit will 
exceed 3 billion dollars. This huge loss 
reflects the failure of postal rates to keep 
pace with the _ substantial postwar 
increases in salaries, transportation 
charges, and other operating costs. Pos- 
tal rates were raised during the first ses- 
sion of the present Congress, and most 
of the new rates will take effect by the 
beginning of the fiscal year 1953. How- 
ever, these increases—insufficient even in 
relation to the costs existing at the time 
of their enactment—were more than 
offset by salary increases which were 
concurrently enacted. They have since 
been made even more inadequate by rail- 
road rate increases recently authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Postmaster General is continuing 
his program of mechanizing operations 
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and is taking other steps to improve the 
efficiency of the postal service. The De- 
partment is modernizing its motor ve- 
hicle service. It has instituted an im- 
proved money-order system, revised its 
accounting procedures, and made other 
improvements in the management of its 
affairs. The average output of postal 
employees per man-hour has increased 
by more than 10 percent since 1945. To 
further improve efficiency, I again rec- 
ommend early enactment, with certain 
amendments, of the Post Office Depart- 
ment reorganization bill. This legisla- 
tion would permit appointment of post- 
masters by the Postmaster General un- 
der the classified civil service and would 
otherwise strengthen the administration 
of the postal oneration. However, the 
maximum potential improvements in ef- 
ficiency cannot in themselves result in 
any major “eduction of the postal deficit. 
The only effective means of reducing the 
deficit to a reasonable level is through a 
substantial increase in postal rates. 

On the basis of postal rates now en- 
acted, the postal deficit for the fiscal 
year 1953 would be nearly 670 million 
dollars. With the exception of first- 
class mail, all postal services will be op- 
erated at a loss in 1953. According to 
preliminary estimates of the Post Office 
Department, the loss on second-class 
mail alone will amount to roughly 250 
million dollars. The nevspapers and 
magazines which use this class of mail 
now benefit from rates which cover only 
a small fraction of cost, thus receiving a 
large and unjustified subsidy. Another 
major subsidy goes to those who distrib- 
ute advertising circulars and other ma- 
terial through third-class mail, on which 
the loss in 1953 is estimated at about 150 
million dollars. Parcel post and foreign 
mail will sustain losses estimated at ap- 
proximately 125 million dollars and 175 
million dollars, respectively. 

In the interest of sound fiscal and 
postal policy, the heavy losses experi- 
enced on these various classes of mail 
should be immediately reduced and 
eventually eliminated. The postal deficit 
as a whole should be reduced to a level 
representing the cost of Government 
mail, other services to Federal agencies, 
and similar items which are properly 
chargeable to general tax revenues. To 
achieve this objective, additional rev- 
enue of about 500 million dollars an- 
nually must be raised through increased 
postal rates. I recommend that a major 
part of this increase be authorized dur- 
ing the present session of the Congress 
and that the balance be provided one 
year later so as to permit a reasonable 
transition to the new rates. Specifically, 
I recommend immediate rate increases 
adequate to yield 300 million dollars on 
an annual basis. Part of this increase 
can be effected by administrative action 
of the Postmaster General and will not 
require action by the Congress. This 
budget assumes that the new rates will 
become effective for only part of the 
fiscal year 1953 and that additional rev- 
enue actually received in that year will 
amount to 225 million dollars. The 
Postmaster General will shortly present 
specific rate proposals designed to carry 
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out this recommendation, and I most 
strongly urge prompt and favorable ac- 
tion by the Congress. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 


Natural resources are strategic assets 
in our effort to build the military 
strength necessary to discourage aggres- 
sors. But we must look beyond the short 
term and provide for continued expan- 
sion of our economy. This requires an 
adequate supply of basic resources— 
minerals, fuels, water, power, agricul- 
tural and forest products. Such a sup- 
ply can no longer be taken for granted. 
If we are to continue to strengthen our 
Nation, we must improve our use and 
conservation of existing resources and 
dncrease our efforts to find and develop 
new ones. 

My 1953 budget recommendations rep- 
resent a balanced approach to both the 
national emergency needs and the long- 
term objectives. They continue our pol- 
icy of pestponing many desirable long- 
range projects in order to place greater 
emphasis on meeting current defense re- 
quirements. But they provide for those 
long-range developments which cannot 
be postponed without serious harm to our 
economy. 

Expenditures for the development of 
natural resources in the fiscal year 1953 
are estimated at 3.2 billion dollars, com- 
pared to 3.1 billion dollars in the current 
fiscal year. More than half of the 1952 
and 1953 expenditures, and most of the 
billion-dollar increase in expenditures 
since 1951, will be for our expanding 
atomic energy program. Expenditures 
for flood control and irrigation and for 
multiple-purpose river basin develop- 
ment, including hydroelectric energy, ac- 
count for most of the remainder of the 
total. 

Atomic energy: Although the past 
year has brought considerable progress 
in the industrial and other peacetime ap- 
plications of atomic energy—including 
more widespread participation by pri- 
vate industry—the principal emphasis 
of this program continues of necessity to 
be placed on the national security. The 
major program initiated in October 1950 
for expanding the productive capacity 
of our atomic energy plants is well under 
way, and major production facilities 
now under construction will begin to 
contribute to output in the fiscal year 
1953. This program is under constant 
study in order to make the adjustments 
necessary to continue our leadership in 
this field. 


Natural resources 


[Fiscal years. In millions} 


Expenditures Ine ecom- 
ae _|mended 

Pies w ob- 

Program or agency on 1952 don a 
2 esti- = author- 





mated mated| ity for 
1953 





Atomic energy (Atomic 
Energy Commission) - 
Defense production 
activities: 
Department of the 
Interior: 
Present programs. _- 2 6 r)) 
Proposed legislation.|.....-.- 


$897 , 725 i$1, 775 | $1, 255 


peseeee 6 6 


1 Less than one-half million dollars, 
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Natural resources—Continued 








[Fiseal years. In millions) 
Net expenditures |Recom- 
mended 
new 
> ° duality obliga- 
Program or agency es 1952 1953 | tional 
actual | esti- | esti- |author- 


|mated | mated | ity for 
1953 


Land and water 
resources: 
Corps of Engineers: 
Flood contro] and 
multiple - pape 














projects... _- | $491 | $503 | $562 $547 
St. Lawrence proj- 
ect (proposed leg- 
islation) . te ea 15 20 
Department “of the 
Interior: 
Bureau of Reclama- 
tion: 
Present programs_| 205 276 257 228 
Hells Canyon 
power project 
(proposed legis- 
Jation) -. el tT eee 6 8 
Power transmission 
(Bonneville, 
Southeastern, and 
Southwestern 
Power Adminis- 
trations).........- 44 62 71 83 
Indian land 
resources ce eae 27 3 48 57 
Bureau of Land 
Management and 
| ee egeeaae 7 12 13 12 
Tennessee Valley 
Authority (net)-...- 72 190 200 200 
International Bound- 
ary and Water 
Commission, 
United States and 
| ee ae 6 12 15 16 
Federal Power Com- 
ct cciinnien 4 4 5 5 
Forest resources: 
Forest Service and 
other Agriculture. -- 79 96 97 98 
Payments to counties 
from land grant 
Ro isncatanaconnie 2 7 7 7 
Mineral resources: 
Department of the In- 
terior: 
Bureau of Mines 
and other_..-.- 19 22 22 21 
Payments to Sts ates, 
Mineral Leasing 
MR cktnncdmdaanivne 17 15 18 18 
Department of De- 
fense: 
Naval petroleum re- 
aE 15 19 21 22 
Fish and wildlife re- 
sources (Fish and 
Wildlife Service and 
other) - 26 37 39 31 
Recreational use of re-. 
sources (National 
Park Service).....-..- 30 38 33 32 
General resource sur- 
veys (Geological Sur- 
MOST J cwatadseatecnevs 18 22 28 29 
Me aiiensaieneesnits 2, 051 2, 604 


3, 082 | 3, 237 


Funds recommended for the Atomic 
Energy Commission include increased 
amounts for the procurement of urani- 
um ores and concentrates, the produc- 
tion of fissionable materials and atomic 
weapons, and the development of im- 
proved and more effective weapons. The 
several tests of atomic weapons and de- 
vices carried out during the past 12 
months demonstrate the effectiveness of 
recent research. Increases are also pro- 
vided for an expanded effort to develop 
improved nuclear reactors for the pro- 
duction of fissionable material as well as 
reactors for the propulsion of submarines 
and aircraft. The development of pro- 
pulsion reactors complements other 
studies under way in contributing to the 
ultimate goal of economical production 
of electricity for civilian use. The Com- 
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mission will also continue its vigorous 
programs in basic and applied research 
in the physical sciences and in biology 
and medicine. 

Land and water resources: Pre-Korea 
plans for development of our land and 
water resources have been modified to 
reflect the urgent needs of the defense 
emergency. The few new starts recom- 
mended since the attack on Korea have 
been restricted to urgently needed proj- 
ects, principally those providing power 
benefits. 

Many river basin development projects 
for flood control, navigation, or irriga- 
tion provide hydroelectric power which is 
not only a valuable asset to the civilian 
economy but is of utmost importance to 
defense production. This budget con- 
tains funds to make it possible for power 
features of these multiple-purpose proj- 
ects to go forward according to schedule. 
Funds provided for other projects al- 
ready under construction will bring them 
to completion at an orderly and econom- 
ical construction rate, or to a point where 
they can be stopped without losing bene- 
fits already gained or impairing the 
value of investments already made. 

Many desirable projects have been re- 
tarded or suspended since the beginning 
of the Korean emergency. For example, 
the budget which I transmitted to you 2 
years ago included funds for 122 general 
flood-control projects. After the attack 
on Korea, the number was reduced to 
102. The 1953 budget recommends 
funds for 64 general flood-control proj- 
ects, 60 of which were initiated in pre- 
vious years. Some of the projects for 
which funds were recommended 2 years 
ago have been completed, but many of 
them have been suspended. Seventeen 
of the 64 projects in this budget will be 
completed or virtually completed with 
the funds recommended for 1953. Thus 
the scope of this program has been re- 
duced substantially since the Korean 
emergency. This is also true of the 
reclamation program. As a result of 
these actions, combined expenditures for 
flood control, irrigation, and multiple- 
purpose projects now under construction 
by the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation will be held to about the 
fiscal year 1952 level, despite the fact 
that expenditures on some large projects 
with power features will increase sub- 
stantially. 

Only a limited number of new starts 
for these programs are recommended in 
this budget. They are restricted to ur- 
gently needed power projects in critical 
shortage areas, flood-control projects in 
the Kansas-Missouri area, and emer- 
gency rehabilitation work which cannot 
be deferred. 

The Kansas-Missouri area during the 
past summer suffered one of the worst 
flood disasters in the history of our coun- 
try. This budget includes 21 million 
dollars for starting construction on 
Tuttle Creek and Glen Elder Dams, both 
in Kansas, and for flood protection work 
at Topeka, Kans., and Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. Furthermore, by Executive order 
I have .established a Missouri Basin 
Survey Commission to review the many 
different kinds of problems that exist in 
the large area of the basin and to advise 
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the country as to the best way to proceed 
to achieve an orderly, businesslike de- 
velopment of the resources of the basin 
resulting in the greatest benefits for all 
the people of the basin and the Nation. 

The accelerating pace of defense pro- 
duction, coupled with the anticipated ex- 
pansion in civilian needs, is placing a 
growing demand on our power-producing 
facilities. Of the 735 million dollars of 
expenditures for projects under way by 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation in 1953, about 390 million 
dollars—or over 50 percent—will be 
spent on multiple-purpose projects pro- 
viding power benefits. In order to fur- 
ther expand our power potential, four 
new river development projects are rec- 
ommended for initiation in fiscal year 
1953. These are the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect, Hells Canyon power project and Ice 
Harbor Lock and Dam on the Snake 
River, and the Hartwell Reservoir in 
‘South Carolina. 

If there has ever been a water resource 
project with great strategic benefits, it is 
the St. Lawrence development. The 
large hydroelectric power potential alone 
offers ample justification for undertak- 
ing this project without further delay. 
But the emerging iron ore problem makes 
it a strategic necessity. Beyond one end 
of the waterway are the large steel-pro- 
ducing centers and the declining high- 
grade iron ore deposits of the United 
States. Beyond the other end are the 
large new discoveries of high-grade ore in 
Canada. In view of the importance of 
this project, the Government of Canada 
has recently announced that it is pre- 
pared to proceed independently with its 
construction, rather than wait indefi- 
nitely for United States participation. I 
have already indicated my intention to 
support such action by Canada if that is 
the only way to obtain immediate con- 
struction of this project. However, if 
Canada built the waterway, she would, 
of course, control its operation. I feel 
strongly that our Nation’s interest in the 
development of this resource on the basis 
which I have recommended is so vital 
that we should join as a full partner in 
its construction and operation. 

The Ice Harbor and Hartwell projects 
are authorized, but the St. Lawrence de- 
velopment and Hells Canyon power proj- 
ect require authorization by the Con- 
gress. I again urge the Congress to au- 
thorize these two projects without delay. 
The 37 million dollars recommended for 
the four projects would permit the start- 
ing of construction on these important 
developments. 

I also recommend 63 million dollars to 
begin installation of 11 additional steam- 
electric and hydroelectric generation 
units in the power system of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. The additions are 
needed not only to meet the steady 
growth in the power needs of the area 
but also for the large increase in the re- 
quirements for the atomic energy facili- 
ties in this area. 

These new projects and units will pro- 
vide ultimate capacity of 3.5 million kilo- 
watts. This capacity, together with the 
8.3 million kilowatts presently installed 
in Federal projects and the 10.3 million 
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kilowatts to be installed ultimately in 
projects under way, will make a sub- 
stantial addition to our power supply. 

Funds recommended for the fiscal year 
1953 for the Bonneville, Southwestern, 
and Southeastern Power Administra- 
tions, Bureau of Reclamation, and Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority will provide 
properly scheduled facilities to transmit 
available power to load centers. 

I am also including funds in this 
budget to continue planning the urgently 
needed redevelopment of Niagara power 
facilities made possible by the treaty 
with Canada. In addition, Irecommend 
the enactment of legislation to permit 
construction of facilities that would en- 
able us to realize the full power poten- 
tial of the Niagara site. 

In order to make it possible to meet 
defense power requirements in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, I also recommend leg- 
islation to authorize the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of fuel-fired 
electric-generating plants. Such plants 
would provide an early increase in ca- 
pacity and would make more effective 
existing hydroelectric facilities. 

Because of the large increases in costs 
that have been experienced on some 
projects I have asked the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget to prepare 
for the consideration of the Congress, 
appropriation language which would re- 
quire further congressional approval be- 
fore work could go forward where the 
total cost of the authorized improve- 
ment has increased by more than 10 
percent above the last estimate approved 
by the Congress, after allowance for 
changes in  construction-cost levels. 
This will permit a reappraisal to be made 
to determine whether we would be justi- 
fied in proceeding with the work. 

The Water Resources Policy Commis- 
sion has submitted to me a comprehen- 
sive report and recommendations on 
Federal responsibility for and participa- 
tion in the development, utilization, and 
conservation of our water resources and 
related land-use activities. The recom- 
mendations of the Commission have 
been under intensive study during the 
past year by representatives of the Ex- 
ecutive office and interested agencies. 
The Commission’s report and this study 
indicate the need for improved means 
for comprehensive planning and coordi- 
nation in the development of these re- 
sources, including wider State and local 
participation, as well as for broadening 
the scope of some programs. Legisla- 
tive recommendations for better devel- 
opment of the Nation’s water resources 
and related land-use activities are now 
being prepared. 

Mineral resources: To meet our im- 
mediate defense objectives, programs in 
the field of mineral resources are aimed 
at assuring this Nation and the free 
world adequate supplies of metals, min- 
erals, and fuels at reasonable prices. 
To this end, the Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Agency has been established 
with central responsibility for procure- 
ment and development operations for 
the current mobilization effort. 

The Bureau of Mines and the Geo- 
logical Survey appraise known sources 
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and make surveys for new sources of 
critically needed materials—such as 
uranium, nickel, cobalt, tungsten, cop- 
per, and lead—and conduct research 
aimed at improving mining practices and 
methods of extracting minerals, recovery 
of secondary metals, and increased effi- 
ciency in the use of substitutes. Re- 
search and operation of pilot and dem- 
onstration plants for production of syn- 
thetic liquid fuels from oil shale and coal 
will be continued. 

National forests and public lands: 
Programs of the Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Land Management provide for 
the management, development, and in- 
creasing use of the valuable timber, 
range, and mineral resources of our na- 
tional forests and public lands. 

The small increases over fiscal year 
1952 will permit some expansion in 
timber sales activities, thus adding to 
the supply of forest products which are 
needed for defense activities. 

Developmental programs for the In- 
dians: Most of our Indian citizens live on 
and make their living from the 56,000,000 
acres of land held in trust for them by 
the United States. Much of this land is 
in need of further development work, 
but even after development the lands will 
support, at an adequate American stand- 
ard of living, only about half of the In- 
dian population. 

The goal of Federal Indian policy is to 
equip the Indians to take their place as 
independent, self-supporting citizens of 
this Nation. To do this job properly 
will require a substantial investment of 
Federal funds and time enough to com- 
plete the task on an orderly basis. For 
the fiscal year 1953 I am recommending 
new obligational authority of 57 million 
dollars for Indian land resources. This 
will provide for acceleration of soil-con- 
servation work and further development 
of urgently needed water supplies and 
timber and range resources, as well as 
additional roads and other construction 
needed to carry out the various develop- 
mental programs for the Indians. 

To insure effective use of their lands, 
the Indians are in need of credit facili- 
ties. I recommend legislation to aug- 
ment the loan fund previously author- 
ized in an amount sufficient to meet de- 
mands for credit over the next 5 or 10 
years. 


AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 


To meet increased military and civil- 
ian requirements, farm production was 
expanded in the 1951 crop year and 
should contii.ue to increase in 1952. 

Despite floods and droughts, farmers 
achieved a total production in 1951 as 
high as that in any previous year. In 
1952, with present production goals, 
farmers will be aiming at a new record, 
6 percent above 1951 and 50 percent 
above the 1935-39 average. These goals 
represent the maximum practicable in- 
crease in the production of corn and 
other feed grains which are necessary 
for meeting the increasing demand for 
meat, poultry, and dairy products. Cot- 
ton production will be continued at a 
high level, and the goal for wheat is 
materially above the 1951 production 
when 16 million acres of winter wheat 
were ruined by unfavorable weather. 
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Recommendations for agricultural 
programs in this budget recognize the 
desirability of expanding farm produc- 
tion and maintaining the capacity of 
the Nation’s farms to produce foods and 
fibers in abundance. 


Agriculture and agricultural resources 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 


_ 


Net expenditures or |Recom- 
net receipts (—) mended 
new 


Program or agency obliga- 

















tional 
-~. = — 
actua ity for 
mated | mated 1953 
Stabilization of farm 
prices and farm in- 
come: 
Price support, sup- 
ply, and purchase 
programs. -_...-._... —$781 $240 $120 
Removal of surplus 
agricultural com- 
modities._.......... 46 50 181 
International Wheai 
Agreement... ...... 180 188 182 
Guar Att. 6c oan cic 69 70 70 
Federal crop insur- 
IIL, cca ttiesttosiecelfise conn 4 4 9 
Agricultural produc- 
tion programs.__.... 21 15 15 
Financing farm owner- 
ship and operation: 
Farm Credit Admin- 
istration and agen- 
_——_ ERR SS Bhat 185 35 23 
Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration. ......- 156 162 162 
Disaster loans - - ._---- -1 Tt eens 
Financing rural electri- 
fication and rural] tele- 
ena 276 223 83 
Agricultural land and 
water resources: 
Agricultura] conserva- 
tion program (Pro- 
duction and Mar- 
keting Administra- 
Re tatters 284 261 257 
Soil Conservation 
Service, flood con- 
trol, and other___... 62 68 69 
Research and other ag- 
ricultural services: 
Present programs. ---- 149 147 152 
Extension of Defense 
Production Act 
(proposed _ legisla- 
WEE .ncinnavinnatnnenntasadian napa: 4 4 
Total. cccsssmnea 650 | 1,408 | 1,478 1, 327 





Total expenditures for agriculture and 
agricultural resources are estimated at 
1.5 billion dollars in the fiscal year 1953. 
This compares with 2.8 billion dollars 
in 1950, 650 million dollars in 1951, and 
an estimated 1.4 billion dollars in 1952. 
Most of the fluctuation in expenditures 
is in the agricultural price support pro- 
gram. 

Stabilization of farm prices and farm 
income: Programs designed largely to 
aid in supporting farm prices and farm 
income include the agricultural price 
support program, the permanent appro- 
priation for removal of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities, the International 
Wheat Agreement, and payments to 
farmers under the Sugar Act. These 
programs are all required under basic 
legislation. Expenditures depend more 
on crop conditions and world economic 
conditions than on current budget au- 
thorizations. 

The price support program is being 
used to encourage farm production by 
keeping support prices on cotton, corn, 
wheat, soybeans, milk, wool, and certain 
other commodities at maximum levels of 
90 percent of parity. This level of sup- 
port should help to give farmers the eco- 
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nomic incentive necessary to maintain 
high production. In the crop year 1952, 
with present production goals, we should 
be able to reverse the downward trend 
in carry-over stocks of cotton, wheat, 
and corn and begin to build up reserves 
to meet possible crop shortages in fu- 
ture years. If production is not reduced 
by poor growing conditions, some of the 
increased carry-over—principally cot- 
ton and wheat—will come into Com- 
modity Credit Corporation inventories, 
and its acquisition will result in a net 
budget expenditure in the fiscal year 
1953. The Corporation had large net 
receipts in 1951, and expenditures are 
estimated to be lower in 1952 than in 
1953 because of the liquidation of inven- 
tories acquired in 1949 and 1950. 

The permanent appropriation for re- 
moval of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties was established in 1935 at a time 
when the Nation was in the midst of a 
depression and farmers were faced with 
burdensome surpluses. Under present 
economic conditions only a fraction of 
the funds available will be needed. In 
the fiscal year 1953 the funds available 
will include the carry-over of 176 mil- 
lion dollars from prior years plus 181 
million dollars of new authorization, 
Expenditures under this program, how- 
ever, are estimated to be 50 million dol- 
lars in 1953. 

Expenditures under the International 
Wheat Agreement have risen to a higher 
level than was anticipated at the time 
the agreement was negotiated. Al- 
though we expected a downward trend 
in world wheat prices after World War 
II, the Korean crisis and the increased 
demand for wheat have caused increased 
prices since 1950. The agreement, which 
expires July 31, 1953, guarantees the ex- 
port each year of a certain quantity of 
wheat at the maximum price of $1.80 
per bushel. The loss arising from the 
difference between this export price and 
the higher domestic price of wheat is 
met initially from Commodity Credit 
Corporation funds, with reimbursement 
later from appropriated funds. The cost 
of the wheat agreement has risen from 
76 million dollars in the fiscal year 1950 
to 180 million dollars in 1951 and is esti- 
— to increase somewhat in 1952 and 
1953. 

Financing farm ownership and opera- 
tion: All credit agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are maintaining a 
careful review of loan policies to em- 
phasize credit needed for defense re- 
quirements and to keep them consistent 
with the voluntary credit restraints fol- 
lowed by private lenders. 

Expenditures of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration are estimated to decline 
from 185 million dollars in the fiscal year 
1951 to 51 million dollars in the current 
fiscal year and 35 million dollars in 1953. 

The loan programs of the Farmers 
Home Administration aid low-income 
farm families unable to obtain credit 
from other sources to expand produc- 
tion and to achieve efficient farming 
units. These, as well as many other 
programs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, encourage the economic develop- 
ment of family-sized farms and the bet- 
ter use of underemployed farm resources. 


1952 


The unusually large net expenditure 
for disaster loans in 1952 represents 
mainly loans made in the Kansas-Mis- 
souri flood area. Net expenditures for 
these loans are expected to decline in 
1953. 

Financing rural electrification and 
rural telephones: The continuing short- 
age of critical materials has made it 
necessary to reduce allocations of cop- 
per and aluminum for rural electrifica- 
tion. The decline in Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration expenditures in the 
fiscal years 1952 and 1953 reflects the 
shortage of materials. In view of the 
estimated carry-over into the fiscal year 
1953 of 118 million dollars of unused loan 
authorizations, I recommend that the 
new loan authorization for the fiscal year 
1953 be reduced to 75 million dollars. 
This will permit continuance of new ap- 
proved electrification and telephone 
loans at the 1952 level of 190 million 
dollars, materially less than the 260 mil- 
lion dollars of loans approved in 1951. 
In this way we can avoid building up 
excessive commitments for loan ex- 
penditures one, two, or three_years in 
the future when we cannot now forecast 
the availability of scarce materials. 

Following the pattern established by 
the Congress, I also recommend a con- 
tingency authorization of 50 million dol- 
lars for electrification loans to be used 
if the Secretary of Agriculture certifies 
that such funds are necessary to provide 
a fair distribution among the States 
under the allocation formula, but still 
keeping within the over-all level of loans 
approved in the fiscal year 1952. 

Conservation: An increase in funds for 
the Soil Conservation Service in the fis- 
cal year 1953 is required largely because 
of the increasing number of new soil- 
conservation districts established by 
farmers and the increased responsibili- 
ties for supervising permanent practices 
financed from the conservation pay- 
ments program. With the growing de- 
mands on our soil resources, we cannot 
afford to relax our efforts in this direc- 
tion. I also recommend that the ad- 
vance authorization for the agricultural 
conservation payment program in the 
crop year 1953 be continued at 256.5 mil- 
lion dollars, the level authorized by the 
Congress for the 1952 crop year. 

Research and other agricultural serv- 
ices: The ability of the Nation’s farmers 
to meet the increasing demands for focd 
and fiber products rests on the continued 
improvement of the technology of agri- 
culture. My recommendations for re- 
search and other agricultural services, 
which hold these programs close to the 
fiscal year 1952 level, represent a desir- 
able balance between the immediate 
needs of the security effort and the need 
to strengthen our economy for the years 
ahead. 

LABOR 


In order to help meet the manpower 
needs of defense production and essen- 
tial civilian activities without jeopardiz- 
ing existing labor standards, which are 
essential to sustained high productivity, 
we are shifting the emphasis of Federal 
labor programs, 

More effort is going into assisting em- 
ployers in recruiting and training. Me- 
diators are giving special attention to 
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settling disputes in defense industries. 
Safety training programs are concen- 
trating on the prevention of accidents in 
hazardous defense work. Statistics on 
prices, wages, and employment are being 
collected more promptly and in more de- 
tail so that Government and industry 
can have a better basis for decisions on 
contract placement and plant location, 
and on price and wage stabilization 
programs. 

In the fiscal year 1953 expenditures 
for all activities included under labor 
will amount to 246 million dollars, 6 mil- 
lion dollars more than in the current 
year. The increases are in the place- 
ment and defense production activities 
of the Department of Labor and in oper- 
ations of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service and the National 
Labor Relations Board. Three-fourths 
of the total expenditures for labor pro- 
grams will be direct grants to the States 
for the administration of placement serv- 
ices and unemployment compensation. 


Labor 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 


Recom- 

____|mended 
| new ob- 
| 


Expenditures 


Program or agency ., | 1952 | 1953 | tional 

|| esti- | esti- ‘author- 
mated mated) ity for 
} | 1953 


ployment compen- 
administra- 


Placement and unem- | 


sation 
tion: 


Department of Labor_| $ 183 | $189 | $192 


Railroad Retirement 

Board 5 ll 
Defense production ac- 
tivities: 

Department of Labor: 
Present programs_-__ 
Proposed legislation 

Labor standards and 
training: 

Department of Labor. 

Mine safety (Depart- 
ment of the Inte- 

Labor relations-_- --.---- 12 
Labor information, sta- 

tistics, and general 

administration 


am 240 | 246 


1 Less than }4 million dollars. 


Placement and unemployment com- 
pensation administration: Employment 
service and unemployment insurance 
administration—which is almost all un- 
der State control but is entirely financed 
by the Federal Government—will reflect 
the continuing impact of defense pro- 
duction. More placements and fewer 
claims for unemployment benefits are 
expected on a national basis as total em- 
ployment rises. Generally, employment 
conditions are very good. However, in 
some communities, such as Detroit, seri- 
ous local increases in unemployment 
have developed. Efforts are being made 
to improve these local situations through 
the placement of defense work in these 
areas. 

The employment services offer the 
best means for the orderly recruiting of 
workers for defense plants. As defense 
production continues to expand, increas- 
ing manpower stringencies will place an 
even greater responsibility on the em- 
ployment services. Special efforts are 
being made to reduce unnecessary mi- 
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gration and avoidable strains on housing 
and community facilities by recruiting 
all local workers, including women, older 
workers, members of minority groups, 
and the handicapped, before arranging 
for out-of-State recruitment. The pub- 
lic employment offices have the assist- 
ance of labor-management committees 
in helping communities with labor 
shortages to solve their manpower prob- 
lems. These State activities will be ad- 
ministered by an estimated 40,800 em- 
Ployees, 1,29C fewer than this year. 
However, expenditures will increase be- 
cause of salary increases for State em- 
ployees. 

Shifts to defense employment have 
contributed to a serious farm-labor 
shortage. To help meet this shortage, a 
new program to recruit farm laborers 
from Mexico for work in the United 
States was staited last fall under au- 
thority of legislation passed by the Con- 
gress and in accordance with a tempo- 
rary agreement with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, which expires February 11. 
The United States has been operating 
five recruiting stations in the interior of 
Mexico and five reception centers in this 
country. Under this program, about 
150,000 workers have been brought into 
this country for work on farms when 
need has been demonstrated. Their em- 
ployment has been under contracts 
which protect their rights and assure 
that American labor standards will not 
be undermined. 

The United States and Mexico have 
agreed that both countries must take ap- 
propriate actions .to prevent the traf- 
ficking in and employment of aliens who 
cross the border from Mexico illegally if 
we are to preserve the labor standards 
of American workers and of legal Mexi- 
can entrants. On our part, this requires 
the tightening of our immigration law 
with respect to-illegal entrants and in- 
creased appropriations to the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service for more 
inspectors. I strongly urge prompt and 
favorable consideration of legislation for 
this purpose. A suppiemental appropri- 
ation for operation of the recruiting and 
reception centers will be necessary if the 
agreement is renegotiated. 

Defense production activities: While 
we shall continue to rely on voluntary 
methods rather than Government con- 
trols in the field of manpower, the Fed- 
eral Government must provide the as- 
sistance which is essential to help em- 
ployers and communities in solving their 
labor-supply problems. Defense Pro- 
duction Act funds finance the Labor De- 
partment staff which directs the man- 
power work in the several bureaus of 
the Department, and also pay for four 
special programs—helping employers 
plan training for new workers, assisting 
State safety inspectors to conduct ac- 
cident-prevention campaigns in hazard- 
ous defense industries, recruiting 
workers from other States for jobs in 
areas with labor shortages, and provid- 
ing employment information on addi- 
tional labor market areas to enable Gov- 
ernment agencies to consider labor-sup- 
ply factors as they make procurement 
and materials allocation decisions, 
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Labor standards: Sound labor stand- 
ards must be maintained not only be- 
cause of the human rights involved but 
also because they contribute directly to 
the high productivity essential in a de- 
fense emergency. For this reason, the 
Secretary of Labor has urged that such 
standards as those on hours of work and 
employment of women and young people 
be held except where they need to be 
temporarily relaxed to meet urgent pro- 
duction problems. 

The recent coal mine explosion in West 
Frankfort, Ill., is a tragic demonstration 
of the need for new legislation to give 
Federal safety inspectors power to en- 
force their recommendations. Under ex- 
isting law, the Bureau of Mines has only 
the power of persuasion. 

With the establishment of the Com- 
mittee on Government Contract Com- 
pliance, the executive branch has acted, 
within the limits of its present powers, 
to see that discrimination because of 
race, sex, or color does not prevent 
workers from getting jobs which use 
their highest skills. Further progress 
toward this objective will require action 
by the Congress. I therefore renew my 
recommendation for legislation to es- 
tablish a Fair Employment Practice 
Commission. 

Some of the most serious labor stand- 
ards problems arise from movement of 
workers from place to place to meet the 
manpower needs of agriculture. The 
Commission on Migratory Labor which 
I appointed some time ago has recently 
recommended a series of actions by Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments to 
overcome economic exploitation, poor 


housing and education, and other injus-° 


tices encountered by migrants and their 
families. 

I intend to take administrative action 
to carry out many of the recommenda- 
tions which concern the Federal Gov- 
ernment. For example, the Department 
of Labor will increase its efforts to en- 
force the anti-child-labor provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. From 
time to time necessary legislation will 
be requested to carry out other recom- 
mendations. One of the first laws need- 
ed is to regulate private employment 
agencies operating across State lines. 
The Commission on Migratory Labor 
found that unscrupulous agencies and 
labor contractors disrupt the labor sup- 
ply and exploit workers by charging ex- 
cessive fees, referring workers to non- 
existent jobs, and misrepresenting the 
nature of the work. 

Labor information and statistics: The 
Consumers Price Index, which is an im- 
portant factor in collective bargaining 
contracts for several million workers and 
in wage stabilization for all workers, has 
been largely based on data concerning 
spending habits of 1934-36. Tremen- 
dous changes in the structure of the 
economy have taken place since then, 
Therefore, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics is preparing an up-to-date index, 
based on a study of the spending habits 
in 1950 of people in large and small 
cities. The improved index will be com- 
piled on a trial basis for a number of 
months and will be first published for 
January 1953. 
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Unemployment trust fund: Benefits 
for unemployment compensation are 
financed by special payroll taxes on em- 
ployers which are deposited in the un- 
employment trust fund. Neither the re- 
ceipts nor the expenditures are included 
in the budget totals. In the fiscal years 
1952 and 1953, the tax receipts are ex- 
pected to be lower than in 1951, because 
firms which have had low unemployment 
will pay lower taxes. Despite increases 
in unemployment in some areas, total 
unemployment, and expenditures for 
benefits, are expected to be somewhat 
lower in 1952 and 1953 than last year. 

The local unemployment we are now 
experiencing illustrates the continuing 
need for a strong system of unemploy- 
ment insurance. I hope the Congress 
will give consideration to a number of 
basic improvements in the Federal- 
State system along th2 lines recommend- 
ed in my message to the Congress of 
April 6, 1950. 


Unemployment trust fund 


[Fiscal years, In millions] 


1952 1953 
esti- esti- 
mated | mated 


1951 


Item actual 


—_ $$ —— | —___—. 


Receipts: 
Deposits by States and rail- 
road unemployment taxes_| $1, 378 $1,319 | $1,351 
Interest 164 182 208 
Payments: 
State and railroad with- 


drawals for benefits — 856 —707 


644 | 645 852 


9, 565 


HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


In the years immediately following 
World War II, we were beginning to 
make good progress on a comprehensive 
housing and community development 
program. Federal insurance and guar- 
anties of private mortgage loans, to- 
gether with Federal mortgage purchases, 
were making it possible for millions of 
families to purchase better homes on 
reasonable terms. With these and other 
aids, the construction of homes reached 
an all-time peak of 1.4 million new units 
in 1950. To assist low-income families 
to obtain adequate housing, the Congress 
had authorized the construction of 
135,000 low-rent public housing units a 
year for a six-year period. A broad pro- 
gram had been started to assist com- 
munities in eliminating slums with the 
aid of Federal loans and grants. Other 
activities were also well under way to 
improve the quality or reduce the cost 
of housing and to assist groups with 
special housing problems. 

Since the attack on Korea, we have 
moved rapidly to adapt these programs 
to meet the immediate needs of expand- 
ed military and defense installations and 
to establish an adequate civil defense 
program. Total housing construction is 
being reduced to free materials and man- 
power for more essential uses and to help 
stabilize prices and wages in the con- 
struction industry. Under legislation 
enacted during the past year, the Fed- 
eral Government is helping State and 
local governments to provide housing 
and community facilities in defense 
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areas and is assisting them in civil de- 
fense preparations. 


Housing and community development 


[Fiseal years. In millions] 


Recom- 
mended 
new 
obliga- 
tional 
author- 
3| ity for 
1953 


Net expenditures or 
net receipts (—) 


Program or agency 
1952 1953 
cae esti- | esti- 
mated | matec 


Defense housing and 
community _facili- 
ties: 

Housing and Home 
Finance Agency: 
Present programs. -- 
Proposed legislation 
Aids te private housing: 
Housing and Home 
Finance Agency: 
Federal National 
Mortgage Associa- 
RS eS 
Federal Housing 
Administration - - - 
Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation. 
tak wutisiosmae 
Direct housing loans 
(Veterans Admin- 
istration) .....--..-.. 
Farm housing (De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture) 
Reconstruction —_ Fi- 
nance Corporation -- 
Public housing pro- 
grams (Housing and 
Home Finance 
Agency and other)... - 
Provision of commu- 


General housing aids: 
Housing and Home 
Finance Agency: 
Loans to educa- 
tional institutions_|....... 
Alaska housing and 


Urban development 
and redevelopment 
(Housing and Home 
Finance Agency) 

Civil defense_........... 

Disaster insurance, 

loans, and relief: 
Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation.. 
Funds appropriated 
to President: 
Disaster relief 
Flood insurance 
program (pro- 
posed legislation) .|...-...]----..- 


881 678 1,421 


1 Less than one-half miilion dollars. 


Almost a third of the new homes built 
in the fiscal year 1953 will be in areas 
serving military and defense installa- 
tions. They will be rented or sold at 
prices which military personnel and de- 
fense workers can afford to pay. Neces- 
sary community facilities also will be 
built in these areas. Federal aid must be 
given where needed, but it will be held 
toa minimum. These steps are vital in 
helping to assure an adequate, stable 
supply of manpower for new or expand- 
ing defense plants as well as adequate 
civilian personnel for military installa- 
tions, 

Despite the importance of providing 
better housing for many of our people, 
housing starts in the fiscal year 1953 
should be held to 850,000 or even less— 
depending upon the availability of ma- 
terials—because of the requirements of 
the defense program. This amount of 
construction, which must first supply 
housing in defense areas, will provide for 
no more than the maintenance of pres- 
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ent housing standards in other areas. 
All major Federal programs for housing 
and community development outside 
critical defense housing areas will be 
held substantially below the levels au- 
thorized by basic legislation. 

In the fiscal year 1953, net expendi- 
tures for housing and community devel- 
opment are estimated at 678 million dol- 
lars, compared to the 881 million dollars 
estimated for 1952. Expenditures for 
civil defense and for defense housing 
and community facilities will rise 
sharply, but net purchases of mortgages 
are expected to be almost half a billion 
dollars lower than in the current year, 
and substantial net receipts, instead of 
net expenditures, are expected in public 
housing programs. 

Defense housing and community fa- 
cilities: Since enactment of new legisla- 
tive authority last September, the Di- 
rector of Defense Mobilization has certi- 
fied about 140 areas as meeting the con- 
ditions prescribed in the statute for 
critical defense housing areas. Addi- 
tional communities will be designated as 
the need is demonstrated. In ‘the certi- 
fied areas, the Federal Government will 
make special efforts to assure that ade- 
quate housing and community facilities 
are constructed to meet defense require- 
ments. According to present estimates, 
roughly 400,000 new housing units should 
be built or placed under construction to 
meet needs in critical defense areas dur- 
ing the next 18 months. 

We are continuing to rely primarily 
on the initiative of private builders and 
local communities to provide the needed 
housing and facilities in these areas. A 
new and more liberal program of mort- 
gage insurance, as well as special support 
from the Federal mortgage purchase 
program, is available to help builders 
obtain the necessary financing. In those 
areas where private builders are unable 
to provide enough housing of the type 
needed for defense workers and military 
personnel and at prices and rents they 
can afford to pay, the Federal Govern- 
ment will construct such housing di- 
rectly. 

Federal loans and grants are also 
available to assist local communities in 
critical defense housing areas in pro- 
viding facilities and services essential to 
the construction of housing. Federal as- 
sistance will be available only to the 
extent that the financial resources of 
such communities are inadequate to 
finance the facilities required. 

The funds which the Congress has 
thus far made available for these pro- 
grams provide only a small beginning on 
the work which must be done. Avail- 
able funds for the direct construction of 
housing are so limited in the face of the 
pressing need that nearly the entire 
amount must be used for temporary 
housing near military installations. 
Less than 6,000 units can be supplied 
with present appropriations. These 
funds will take care of only a small part 
of the need at military installations and 
will permit very little direct construc- 
tion of housing for workers at defense 
plants. Additional funds also will be 
needed for providing community facili- 
ties and services. 
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Accordingly, I am recommending sup- 
plemental appropriations for the current 
fiscal year to make available the addi- 
tional funds now authorized for defense 
housing and community facilities. The 
growing need for defense housing also 
makes it essential that the present stat- 
utory authorization be increased so that 
the Congress can provide additional 
funds as quickly as defense requirements 
are demonstrated. On the basis of spe- 
cific needs thus far identified, additional 
appropriations in 1953 estimated at 325 
million dollars will be required. Of this 
amount, 25 million dollars is needed for 
community facilities. 

Aids to private housing: Soon after 
the attack on Korea, the down-payment 
requirements on federally insured or 
guaranteed mortgages and on other 
mortgages were increased and the repay- 
ment periods shortened as a method of 
limiting construction without resort to 
direct controls. These changes helped 
to slow down the rate of new construc- 
tion and credit expansion, but the ac- 
tion of the Congress last fall in remov- 
ing most of the authority for such con- 
trols has reversed the trend. 

During the coming months it will be 
necessary to reduce the level of housing 
construction further to make it consist- 
ent with the needs of economic stabiliza- 
tion and the limited availability of scarce 
materials. As one of the most essen- 
tial methods of achieving this objective, 
I urge the Congress to restore previous 
authority over down payments and other 
credit terms. 

In recent months the Federal National 
Mortgage Association has purchased a 
large volume of mortgages guaranteed 
by the Veterans’ Administration in order 
to provide the support authorized by 
law for veterans’ housing. The activi- 
ties of the Association, however, are now 
increasingly directed toward providing 
adequate financing for construction in 
critical defense housing areas. By the 
fiscal year 1953, over one-half of the 
mortgages purchased will be those fi- 
nancing either military or other defense 
housing. The 1953 estimates assume 
that, with the continued large volume 
of savings, the supply of private mort- 
gage funds will be sufficient to reduce the 
need for Federal support of both defense 
and nondefense housing. 

The mortgage insurance programs of 
the Federal Housing Administration also 
have been redirected to support the de- 
fense effort. Liberal mortgage insur- 
ance terms have been made available to 
builders constructing homes in defense 
housing areas. On the other hand, a 
sharp reduction is in process in the num- 
ber of mortgages insured in other areas 
consistent with the reduced construc- 
tion planned for 1953. 

In total, an estimated 360,000 new 
housing units will be constructed with 
the aid of financing insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. In addi- 
tion, nearly 150,000 existing homes will 
be purchased with mortgages insured by 
the agency. Since the premium receipts 
for such insurance usually equal or ex- 
ceed the expenses and losses, this pro- 
gram normally involves little or no budg- 
et expenditures. For the next fiscal 
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year it will be necessary to authorize an 
increase of 1 billion dollars in the total 
authority to insure mortgages under 
these various programs, principally for 
insurance of defense housing mortgages. 

In addition to guaranties of private 
housing loans to veterans, the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs has limited 
authority to make direct housing loans 
to veterans in areas where adequate pri- 
vate financing is not availabl>. This 
program was extended by the Congress 
until June 30, 1953, on a revolving-fund 
basis. Almost all of the 150 million dol- 
lars in basic authority has now been 
spent or committed. The estimates for 
1953 assume that the sale of loans al- 
ready made will provide adequate funds 
to meet the future need for new loans. 

Public housing programs: By the end 
of this fiscal year an estimated 140,000 
low-rent public housing units will have 
been started under the Housing Act of 
1949. Despite this progress, the need for 
the low-rent public housing program to 
help provide decent homes for low-in- 
come families continues to be great. As 
part of the restrictive policy followed on 
nondefense housing, I again recommend 
this year—as I recommended last year— 
that 75,000 new units be started in the 
next fiscal year, compared to the aver- 
age of 135,000 units a year authorized in 
the basic statute. 

While local authorities construct and 
operate public housing projects, the Fed- 
eral Government assists them by ex- 
tending direct loans and by contracting 
to make payments, over a period of years, 
high enough to assure adequate security 
for long-term private financing. This 
year local housing authorities will repay 
a substantial amount of Federal Icans 
with funds raised by the sale of their 
own obligations to private investors. On 
the basis of the two offerings to date, net 
receipts are estimated from this pro- 
gram in the fiscal year 1953. Annual 
payments of contributions to help cover 
the difference between cost of operation 
and rental income of the projects will, 
however, increase substantially next year 
as many of the new units now under way 
are completed and occupied. 

General housing aids: Loans to help 
educational institutions ease their hous- 
ing shortages have been confined exclu- 
sively to institutions having shortages 
resulting directly from defense activities 
such as Reserve officers’ training pro- 
grams. Loan commitments in the cur- 
rent fiscal year have been limited to 40 
million dollars, and an additional 20 
million dollars of the 300 million dollars 
authorized in the basic statute will ke 
made available in 1953. 

The Alaska Housing Act of 1949 gives 
special assistance for housing in the 
Territory. The increased military prep- 
arations since 1950 have emphasized the 
need for housing for the supporting ci- 
villian population. At my request, the 
Federal agencies responsible for housing 
and related public works in Alaska are 
taking steps to expedite construction of 
both the needed housing and the sup- 
porting community facilities. I am 
recommending a supplemental ap- 
propriation to the revolving fund for 
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Alaskan housing, aS well as appropria- 
tions for necessary public works. Fur- 
ther changes in basic authority will be 
requested if studies now being made re- 
veal the need for further assistance to 
this strategic area. 

Urban development and redevelop- 
ment: The long-range slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment program, de- 
signed to assist cities in the elimination 
and redevelopment of their blighted 
areas, is now well under way. Over 200 
cities have indicated their intention to 
proceed with redevelopment programs 
and have received assurance that Fed- 
eral assistance will be available for their 
programs. Of these cities, more than 
150 have submitted plans which have 
been approved for Federal assistance. 

To prevent conflict with defense re- 
quirements, present policies provide that 
communities may acquire sites for rede- 
velopment, but may not demolish exist- 
ing structures or construct new struc- 
tures unless these steps are specifically 
determined to be consistent with defense 
needs. These limitations will hold the 
net expansion in the coming year to the 
minimum rate necessary to make the 
program effective. For the fiscal year 
1953, for example, new loan commit- 
ments are not expected to exceed 100 
million dollars—even though the basic 
statute authorizes 250 million dollars in 
borrowing authority for 1953—with ex- 
penditures estimated at 25 million dol- 
lars. The basic statute also authorizes 
contracts for capital grants of 100 mil- 
lion dollars a year, but no payments on 
such grants are now expected in the 
fiscal year 1953. 

Civil defense: A strong civil defense 
program is an indispensable part of our 
security effort. Neither our geographic 
position nor our military defenses can 
assure absolute protection against at- 
tack. An enemy can strike our indus- 
trial centers and inflict heavy damage 
in lives and property. This threat to 
our Civilian population and to our pro- 
ductive facilities can be reduced, how- 
ever, by strengthening the civil defense 
program now under way. Failure to do 
so could leave a fatal gap in our security 
structure. I am therefore recommend- 
ing a substantially increased appropria- 
tion. These funds will finance minimum 
Federal stockpiles of essential supplies 
and will match State and local expendi- 
tures to prepare protective shelters in 
densely populated areas and to assemble 
necessary local equipment. 

Although civil defense is primarily a 
State and local responsibility, the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration plays 
a key role in providing information, 
leadership, coordination, and financial 
assistance to State and local govern- 
ments. Federal expenditures for civil 
defense in the fiscal year 1953 are esti- 
mated at 339 million dollars, compared 
to 44 million dollars in 1952 and less 
than half a million dollars in 1951. This 
sharp increase is necessary to overcome 
dangerous gaps which now exist in the 
program, caused by the inadequate finan- 
cial support given it by the Congress 
last year. 
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Disaster insurance, loans, and relief: 
The great floods last summer in Kansas 
and Missouri made necessary Federal 
assistance to relieve suffering, repair the 
damage, and return the stricken area to 
full economic activity as quickly as pos- 
sible. The emergency assistance includ- 
ed loans by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Department of Ag- 
riculture, and grants administered 
through the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Through the cooperative efforts 
of the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments and the American Red Cross, the 
homeless were given shelter and the 
threat of epidemics was avoided. 

While disasters of this magnitude hap- 
pen rarely, we should be better prepared 
for them than we are at present. Indi- 
viduals and business firms should have an 
opportunity to purchase financial pro- 
tection against this hazard. The insur- 
ance facilities now available from pri- 
vate companies are extremely limited. 
Accordingly, I repeat my recommenda- 
tion of last summer for the enactment of 
legislation to supplement these private 
facilities by establishing a Federal flood- 
insurance system. An appropriation of 
50 million dollars is recommended to 
create a flood-insurance fund. 

As part of our preparation against the 
greater hazards of modern war, I urge 
the Congress to consider legislation au- 
thorizing Federal programs necessary to 
restore orderly community life, maintain 
minimum incomes, and compensate in- 
dividuals and business firms for property 
damage arising from enemy attack. In 
an atomic age, the probability of such an 
attack is so unpredictable and the ex- 
penditures necessary to provide a mini- 
mum level of protection are potentially 
so large that neither private nor public 
insurance is feasible. Nevertheless, or- 
derly advance planning is essential. At 
the request of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget has submitted a 
draft of legislation providing minimum 
authority required in advance of such 
attack, including authority to set up a 
skeleton organization and to draft spe- 
cific plans for partial indemnities and 
other necessary programs. The appro- 
priate agencies of the Government are 
continuing to review and improve these 
proposals. 


EDUCATION AND GENERAL RESEARCH 


Federal expenditures for education 
and general research are estimated at 
624 million dollars in the fiscal year 1953, 
compared to an estimated 238 million 
dollars in 1952 and 115 million dollars in 
1951. These sums do not include spe- 
cial-purpose education and research ac- 
tivities included in other budget cate- 
gories. 

The substantial increase in the fiscal 
year 1953 will strengthen basic educa- 
tion programs and fundamental re- 
search. The added funds are needed 
primarily for new legislation which I 
am recommending to help all the States 
improve elementary and secondary ed- 
ucation, to help provide schools in those 
communities which are overburdened 
because of Federal activities, and to give 
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financial assistance to capable young 
people who otherwise could not attend a 
college or university. 

New obligational authority recom- 
mended for 1953 is 688 million dollars, 
but largely because of the length of time 
required to complete and pay for build- 
ings under the school-construction pro- 
gram the expenditures will be 64 million 
dollars less than this amount. 


Education and general research 
[Fiscal years. In millions} 


Recom- 

mended 

new ob- 
liga- 


Expenditures 


Programs or agency 1952 | 1953 liga 
1951 | esti- | esti- tional 


actual in ; author- 
actual ae ity for 


1953 


Promotion of education: | 
Office of Education: } 
General aid for oper- | 
ating expenses, } 
elementary _ and | 
secondary schools 
(proposed legisla- 
TON)... ..---------[a0-----|-------] 
Education of chil- 
dren on Federal | 
property and in 
emergency and 
critical defense 
housing areas: 
Present programs 
Proposed legisla- 
ES 
General assistance 
to college students 
(proposed legisla- 
Dh ceknatnkanenie 
Vocational educa- 
tion 
Other programs..... 
Educational aid to spe- 
cial groups.......-.--- 
Library and museum 
DE icscdcmaaenns 
General purpose re- 
search: 
National Science 
Foundation 
National Bureau of 
Standards... «<<< 
Seventeenth Decen- 
nial Census (De- 
partment of Com- 
13 3 
8 10 


15 238 | 624 
1 Less than one-half million dollars, 


Promotion of education—elementary 
and secondary: At present, too many 
of our people are unable to make full 
use of their capabilities, whether in civil- 
ian employment or military service, be- 
cause their opportunities for education 
and training have been limited. Schools 
are overcrowded, substandard instruc- 
tion is common, and teachers’ salaries 
continue low in many areas. 

The most serious aspect of this situa- 
tion is that it can so easily become very 
much worse. Our school-age popula- 
tion is now rising rapidly, as a result 
of the great increase in births which 
began in the war years. The number 
of children entering the first grade is 
now nearly 10 percent higher than it 
was only 4 years ago. Four years from 
now it will have risen another 24 per- 
cent. Meanwhile, of course, these chil- 
dren will be moving up through the 
grades, year by year, putting new strains 
successively on our elementary and sec- 
ondary school systems. 

I have urged the Congress for several 
years to enact legislation providing 
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grants to the States for operation and 
maintenance of their local schools. 
These grants would assist the States in 
improving their systems of elementary 
and secondary education by raising 
teachers’ salaries, providing more and 
better textbooks, and in many other 
ways. The: security program has re- 
emphasized this need. In some States 
more than one-third of the young men 
called by the Selective Service System 
failed the educational tests for entrance 
into military service during the fiscal 
year 1951. The States with the highest 
rejection rates are precisely those low- 
income States which, despite heavier 
taxes in relation to income, are unable 
to provide a satisfactory education for 
their young people. Many of the men 
rejected for military service because of 
educational deficiencies are also unable 
to meet our needs for skilled workers in 
industry. Ata time like this we cannot 
afford to waste any resources, yet this 
pool of inadequately used human re- 
sources is being continually enlarged be- 
cause Many young people are denied the 
opportunity for a proper education. 

This is a need that we must begin to 
meet at once. This budget includes a 
recommendation of 300 million dollars 
as the preliminary estimate for general 
aid to education in the fiscal year 1953. 
Because of higher costs and the greater 
number of school children, this amount 
of aid will not fully accomplish the pur- 
poses which my earlier proposal was de- 
signed to achieve. I hope that the Con- 
gress will enact legislation containing 
provisions to raise equalization aid to a 
more adequate level over the next 
decade. 

In addition to this new program of 
general aid, the budget includes 45 mil- 
lion dollars in estimated appropriations 
for operation and maintenance aid to 
certain local school districts where the 
Federal Government has a special re- 
sponsibility to furnish assistance be- 
cause Federal activities have imposed 
special burdens. 

This budget also includes estimated 
appropriations of 225 million dollars for 
the construction of school facilities in 
critical defense housing areas and other 
places specially affected by Federal ac- 
tivities. Of this amount, 150 million 
dollars is needed to continue the pro- 
gram already authorized, and the re- 
mainder is a preliminary estimate of 
needs under proposed legislation. 

We are also moving forward on a de- 
tailed 3-year Nation-wide survey of our 
school construction needs generally, as 
authorized by the Congress in 1950. In 
cooperation with the Office of Educa- 
tion, the States are making good prog- 
ress in surveying their shortages of 
school facilities and their resources 
available to meet these shortages. The 
information coming in from this survey 
will help us to determine what the future 
role of the Federal Government should 
be in relation to school construction 
needs. 

Meanwhile, the States and localities 
are doing a great deal to meet the situ- 
ation. During the calendar year 1951 
they broke all previous construction rec- 
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ords by building more than 40,000 new 
classrooms costing 1.3 billion dollars. It 
is gratifying that, despite the shortage 
of structural steel, we have been able to 
make enough available for the first half 
of 1952 to continue and even increase 
this rate of construction on the basis of 
modified designs which require less steel. 

The present programs of Federal aid 
to critical areas for construction and 
operation of schools are based on two 
laws enacted in 1950. Under these laws 
we provide aid to local school districts 
for construction and for operation of 
schools to meet burdens resulting from 
peacetime and World War II Federal 
activities. Expenditures under both 
laws are estimated at 185 million dollars 
in 1953. Many localities receiving such 
aid have suffered additional financial 
strain because of current mobilization 
activities. Because of the rigid formulas 
in these laws, we have been unable to 
provide adequate aid to these localities 
and to others, such as the Savannah 
River and Paducah areas, where new 
atomic energy installations have re- 
sulted in a vastly increased need for 
schools, 

Late in the last session the Congress 
passed legislation which would have 
amended these laws so as to provide 
more adequate and flexible authority for 
assisting critical defense housing areas, 
but the bill included certain objection- 
able provisions which compelled me to 
withhold my approval. I hope that the 
Congress will reenact, at this session, the 
much-needed amendments in an accept- 
able form and at the same time make 
other improvements in the laws. Ex- 
penditures under this proposed legisla- 
tion are estimated at 35 million dollars 
in the fiscal year 1953 for both the con- 
struction and the operation programs. 

Children of migratory workers con- 
stitute a special group whose present 
educational opportunities are inade- 
quate. As has been pointed out by the 
Commission on Migratory Labor, be- 
cause these children move with their 
families, they start school later, attend 
fewer days, make less progress, and drop 
out earlier than others. As a first step 
toward meeting this problem, we need to 
work out special teaching materials and 
methods suited to their education. I 
have therefore included in this budget 
money to enable the Office of Education 
to make the necessary studies in coop- 
eration with the States and with insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

Promotion of education—colleges and 
universities: In the present emergency, 
our military forces and our defense in- 
dustries need an increasing number of 
people who have advanced education and 
training. Full strength on all fronts is 
essential for the long pull, and trained 
manpower is critically important to such 
strength. This need for a substantial 
and rapid increase in the number of peo- 
ple who go to colleges and universities is 
a national problem requiring national 
action. 

By temporarily postponing the induc- 
tion of students into the Armed Forces, 
we took cne step toward assuring that 
each man receives the training which 
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will enable him to serve national needs 
most effectively. At present, however, 
family financial ability tends to be the 
factor that decides who, among the able, 
can continue his education and who will 
be inducted immediately. The results 
are not only unfair—they are detrimen- 
tal to our national interest. 

Elsewhere in this budget there are 
Federal programs for aid to college 
students, such as the programs of vet- 
erans’ education and the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps. These programs 
are necessary for special purposes. They 
do not meet the broader needs of the 
Nation. A general program of scholar- 
ship aid and loans for undergraduate 
students is the logical and practical an- 
swer, and this budget therefore includes 
30 million dollars for initiating such a 
program in the fiscal year 1953. The pro- 
gram I am recommending is designed to 
provide modest payments to a limited 
number of students, and to give this aid 
only in those instances where the stu- 
dents otherwise could not go to college. 

National Science Foundation: During 
the last decade we have seen how basic 
scientific research can alter the founda- 
tions of world power. We have seen that 
this research yields a stream of new 
knowledge which fortifies our economic 
welfare as well as our national strength. 
We have learned that a strong, steady, 
and wide-ranging effort in science is as 
essential to our sustained national se- 
curity as the production of weapons and 
the training of military personnel. 

The National Science Foundation has 
been established as the Government 
agency responsible for a continuing anal- 
ysis of the whole national endeavor in 
basic research, including the evaluation 
of the research programs of other Fed- 
eral agencies. On the basis of studies 
now under way, the Foundation will for- 
mulate a broad national policy designed 
to assure that the scope and the quality 
of basic research in this country are ade- 
quate for national security and tech- 
nological progress. 

The Foundation also will stimulate or 
sponsor basic research in subjects which 
otherwise might receive inadequate at- 
tention. While the research program of 
the Foundation is not intended to super- 
sede the basic research programs of other 
agercies, the Foundation should ulti- 
mately become the principal agency 
through which the Federal Government 
gives support to basic research that is 
not directly related to the statutory func- 
tions of other Federal agencies. The 
proposed increase for research support 
by the Foundation has been taken into 
account in arriving at the recommenda- 
tions for the basic research programs for 
the Department of Defense and other 
agencies. 

In the present fiscal year the National 
Science Foundation is initiating a modest 
program of fellowships in the sciences. 
The 1953 budget recommendation for 
the Foundation provides for an expan- 
sion of this program to help meet the in- 
creasing need for specialized and pro- 
fessional personnel in the present emer- 
gency. 
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To make its greatest contribution 
speedily and effectively, the Foundation 
needs in the fiscal year 1953 an appro- 
priation of the full 15 million dollars au- 
thoriz2d by law. Expenditures in 1953 
are estimated at 10 million dollars below 
the appropriation because many research 
grants extend over two or three years 
and because the fellowship program is 
only beginning. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, WELFARE, AND HEALTH 


Expenditures for social security, wel- 
fare, and health are estimated at 2.7 
billion dollars for the fiscal year 1953, 
slightly less than in the current year and 
282 million dollars higher than in 1951. 
Most of the increase over 1951 occurs in 
proposed legislation for public assistance 
and in transfers to the railroad retire- 
ment trust account of payroll taxes col- 
lected from railroad employers and 
employees. 

In the past year, our programs for 
protecting people against want and pri- 
vation have progressed further toward a 
contributory social insurance basis. Old- 
age and survivors insurance, financed 
through a trust fund, has forged ahead 
of public assistance as a source of in- 
come for nonworking people over 65 
years of age. 

This marks the realization for the first 
time of a basic principle of the Social 
Security Act—that the major role of pro- 
tecting people against want in old age 
should be assigned to social insurance, 
financed mutually by employers and em- 
ployees through payroll taxes, and pro- 
viding benefits as a matter of right with- 
out a means test. 

Only 16 months ago there were 2,800,- 
000 aged people on the public assistance 
rolls, while only 2,000,000 were receiving 
old-age and survivors insurance, and 
average public assistance benefits were 
substantially greater than old-age in- 
surance payments. Today, more than 
3,200,000 persons receive old-age insur- 
ance, while the number of aged receiving 
public assistance has dropped by about 
100,000 from the peak reached in Sep- 
tember 1950 and is still declining. 
Moreover, insurance benefit rates have 
been increased to a level almost equal to 
average public assistance payments. 
The 1950 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act—which broadened the cover- 
age and increased the benefits—played 
a major role in reversing the previous 
trend. 

Unquestionably, the healthiest form 
of economic security for all people is op- 
portunity for steady employment. The 
overwhelming majority of people in the 
American labor force—white collar and 
blue collar, skilled and unskilled—are 
able to work and want to work. To that 
end, additional efforts should be made 
by private employers and Government 
to utilize the skills of the older workers 
and, where necessary, to retrain them 
for work commensurate with their ca- 
pacities. But for those who are unable 
to work—older or disabled people or 
widows with growing children—insur- 
ance protection should be available on 
an adequate basis. 
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Social security, welfare, and health 


[Fiscal years. In millions] 


Recom- 
jmended 
new ob- 


Expenditures 


iga- 
Program or agency 1952 | 1953 | tional 


9F : oe 
| esti- | esti- jauthor- 
actual jmatedjmated ity for 


Retirement and depend- 
ents insurance: 
Railroad Retirement 


SS oc ac, etna 
Public assistance: 
Federal Security 
Agency: 
Present program.___ 
Proposed legislation . 
Aid to special groups: 
Vocational rehabilita- 
tion (Federal Secu- 
rity Agency) 
School lunch (De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture) 
Indian welfare and 


Accident compensation 
(Department of La- 

Promotion of public 
health (Federal Se- 
curity Agency and 
other) __. 

Crime contro] and cor- 
rection (Department 
of Justice and other) _- 

Defense community 
facilities and services 
(Federal Security 
Agency) 


2, 380 | 2, 680 | 2, 662 | 2, 578 


Benefits should be increased without 
delay. Because of the rising wage level, 
the revenues of the old-age and survivors 
insurance system are higher than will 
be needed to pay the present scale of 
benefits to people who will retire. Under 
these circumstances, it is possible to in- 
crease average primary benefit rates by 
about 5 dollars a month. This increase 
can be made without in any way increas- 
ing the contribution rates in present 
laws. This would raise the average bene- 
fit of a retired worker to 47 dollars a 
month. 

In addition, I hope the Congress will 
not neglect other desirable improvements 
in our social-insurance laws which will 
move us closer to our objective of mak- 
ing old-age and survivors insurance a 
basic protection for all employed groups, 
with special pension plans supplement- 
ing this basic protection. We should ex- 
tend coverage to members of the Armed 
Forces, public employees, farmers, farm 
and household workers not regularly em- 
ployed by a single employer, and other 
employed groups who are not covered by 
a publicly sponsored insurance system. 
Also, as soon as practicable, the present 
limitation of 3,600 dollars a year on earn- 
ings taxed under the insurance system 
should be brought up to date, and pro- 
vision should be made for permanent and 
total disability protection. 

Railroad retirement: Expenditures of 
the Railroad Retirement Board consist 
principally of transfers to the railroad 
retirement trust account of taxes col- 
lected from railroad employers and 
employees. 
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The amendments enacted last October 
raised benefits for the 400,000 persons 
who were then receiving retirement pay- 
ments under the Railroad Retirement 
Act. They also provided benefits for the 
first time for the wife or husband of a 
retired railroad employee. Expenditures 
for these benefits are made directly from 
the trust fund and do not, therefore, af- 
fect the budget total. 

These amendments were enacted by 
the Congress as a first step toward im- 
proving the railroad retirement system. 
Much more remains to be done if we are 
to give railroad workers and their de- 
pendents adequate protection on a sound 
financial basis. I am glad that the Con- 
gress adopted a resolution providing for 
a comprehensive study of the railroad 
retirement system, its benefits and 
financing, and its relationship to the old- 
age and survivors insurance program. 

Public assistance: Federal grants to 
the States for the existing public-assist- 
ance programs are declining. Expendi- 
tures in the fiscal year 1953 under pres- 
ent law are estimated at 1.1 billion dol- 
lars, 40 million dollars below the amount 
now estimated for the current year. The 
number of recipients of old-age assist- 
ance and aid to dependent children be- 
gan to decline during the past year, 
largely because of increased employ- 
ment and improved old-age and survi- 
vors insurance. This decline is expected 
to continue in the fiscal year 1953. 

For those who are in genuine need, and 
who have no recourse other than public 
assistance, upward adjustments in 
monthly payments are warranted in 
view of advances in the cost of living. 
The Federal Government in assisting the 
States to bear the costs of public assist- 
ance has a responsibility for sharing the 
expense of the necessary adjustments. 
Many States have had difficulty in rais- 
ing their benefits to adequate levels. I 
recommend the enactment of legislation 
to provide additional help on a matching 
basis to assist the States to attain higher 
benefit levels. This budget includes 100 
million dollars as a tentative estimate of 
the amount needed for this purpose. 

Aid to special groups: The Federal 
Government traditionally ‘assumes part 
of the financial responsibility for two 
programs operated by the States for spe- 
cial groups. One of them provides low- 
cost lunches to school children, thus of- 
fering some assurance against under- 
nourishment of our children. My budg- 
et recommendation for this activity is 
based upon continuing Federal partici- 
pation at the present level. The other 
program rehabilitates disabled people 
and returns them to productive employ- 
ment, thus increasing our labor force 
and our national production of goods 
and services. I am recommending a 
moderate increase for this purpose. 

The Federal Government also provides 
health, welfare, and educational services 
for our 400,000 native Indians. Because 
the present level of these services is 
clearly inadequate, this budget provides 
for a 15-million-dollar increase in ex- 
penditures in the next fiscal year. In 
addition to permitting some improve- 
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ment and expansion of basic health and 
educational services, this increase will 
enable the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
conduct a constructive program to pro- 
vide the Indians with training and off- 
reservation relocation opportunities and 
to help them to make satisfactory ad- 
justments in new locations. 

Promotion of public health: The 
health of the American people is essen- 
tial for our security and development. 
Like any other resource, health should 
be safeguarded and improved. The 
Federal Government has contributed to 
this objective in a number of ways, par- 
ticularly through its extensive research 
programs and its financial aid to the 
States. But we still have a long way 
to go. 

On the basis of available studies in- 
dicating the pressing need for such 
measures, I recommend that legislation 
be enacted to provide aid for medical 
education and local public health units. 
Furthermore, in order to help outline a 
course of action which will aid in meet- 
ing the long-term health requirements 
of the Nation, I have established a com- 
mission to study various health prob- 
lems. The Commission will consider, 
among other things, the availability of 
medical services and the adequacy of 
present methqis of paying for them. 

Public health services are provided 
primarily by local health agencies with 
extensive cooperation and assistance 
from the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment. More than half of the Federal 
expenditures for promotion of public 
health are for grants-in-aid to the 
States and localities by the Public Health 
Service and the Children’s Bureau. 
These grants are for such activities as 
hospital construction, control of venereal 
disease and tuberculosis, mental health, 
maternal and child health, general 
health services, and detection of cancer 
and heart disease. Most of the re- 
mainder goes toward technical assist- 
ance to the States in the form of dem- 
onstrations, educational programs, and 
consultative services, and for the re- 
search programs of the Public Health 
Service and Children’s Bureau. The 
estimate of expenditures for health pro- 
grams in the fiscal year 1953 is lower 
than for the current year primarily be- 
cause of smaller outlays to liquidate 
contract authorizations, particularly 
under the Federal-State hospital con- 
struction program. This reduction re- 
flects our continuing policy of holding 
new construction to a minimum. 

Defense community facilities and 
services: This item is for Federal assist- 
ance to critical defense housing areas in 
providing facilities and services essential 
to health and welfare, including sewage 
disposal and water supply. Unless these 
basic needs are met, it will not be pos- 
sible to attract all the workers needed 
for defense production. These health 
and welfare activities support the de- 
fense housing and community facilities 
program which is discussed in the hous- 
ing and community development section 
of this message. 

Trust funds: In addition to the rail- 
road retirement trust account, men- 


tioned above, the Federal Government 
maintains two other large trust funds 
for publicly sponsored retirement and 
insurance systems—old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and civil-service retire- 
ment. The money in the trust funds is 
invested in Government securities, and 
the interest earnings are added to the 
principal in each fund. The balances in 
these three funds will aggregate approx- 
imately 25 billion dollars at the end of 
the current fiscal year. 


Social security, welfare, and health 
(Trust funds) 


[Fiseal years. In millions] 


1952 
esti- 
mated 


1951 
actual 





Fund and item 





mated 











Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund: 
Receipts: 
Appropriation from gen- 




























































































eral receipts. _......---- $3,119 | $3,850 | $4,030 
Interest and other__.-.--- 291 342 407 
Payments of benefits and 
administrative ex- 
penses: 
Present program ___......- —1, 568 |—2,059 | —2, 337 
Proposed legislation......|.......- ated —225 
Net accumulation. -.-.... 1, 842 | 2, 133 1, 875 
Balance in fund at close of a 
WO ocinctucutiaShaiuacsous 14,725 | 16,858 | 18, 733 
Railroad retirement account: —d 
Receipts: 
Transfers from Budget 
I in ccinsiecetipesninn 608 77. 723 
DUNNING  eracnateenccict alpenies 70 7 90 
Payments of benefits, sala- 
ries, and expenses.........]| —321 —397 —447 
Net accumulation. ......- 357 | 455 366 
Balance in fund at close of 
Picea nehilabaacaten | 2,445 | 2,900] 3,266 
Federal employees’  retire- 
ment funds: 
Receipts: 
Employee contribution. _- 37 415 413 
Transfer from Budget ac- | 
counts and other... _._- 305 310 465 
I dei tite bn tees duis 165 139 216 
Payment of annuities and 
refunds, and expenses__... —270 | —300 —322 
Net accumulation. ....... 578 | 614 773 
Balance in fund at close of cs 
Ee ae 4,418 | 5,032 5, 804 











VETERANS’ SERVICES AND BENEFITS 


Expenditures for veterans’ services and 
benefits, which have declined 43 percent 
from the World War II peak of 17.4 bil- 
lion dollars in 1947, are estimated at 4.2 
billion dollars in the fiscal year 1953. 
The decline results from sharp reduc- 
tions in expenditures for readjustment 
benefits and insurance outlays. 

In view of the large increase in the 
size of our Armed Forces since Korea, 
and the continued increase in expendi- 
tures for compensation and pensions, 
further large declines in veterans’ out- 
lays are unlikely. Our veteran popula- 
tion is increasing rapidly under the policy 
which requires nearly all able-bodied 
young men coming of military age to 
serve their turn in the armed services. 
As our commitments to our growing 
number of veterans increase, we should 
constantly inquire into how we can best 
meet their needs and the needs of their 
dependents. In considering legislation 
affecting veterans, we must take into ac- 
count the prevailing economic and mili- 
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tary situation, the relation of veterans’ 
programs to the whole range of Govern- 
ment programs, the availability of other 
Government services, and the lessons 
learned from experience. 

The chief responsibility of the Govern- 
ment is to give medical care to veterans 
who have been injured in the service, to 
assist them to assume their place in so- 
ciety as productive and self-reliant citi- 
zens, and to give necessary aid to the 
families of veterans deceased or injured 
from service causes. We should also pro- 
vide other demobilized servicemen with 
timely readjustment assistance on a 
sound basis. 

The needs of veterans and their fam- 
ilies not resulting directly from military 
service can be best met through the wel- 
fare programs serving the whole popula- 
tion. These programs have been ex- 
panded and improved in recent years. 
Only the special and unique needs of 
servicemen and their dependents arising 
directly from military service should be 
provided for in special veterans’ pro- 
grams. 

Veterans’ services and benefits 








|Fiseal years. In millions] 

Expenditures Recom- 
mended 
~— ob- 

ams liga- 
Programs or agency | ... | 1952 | 1953 | tional 
actus} | esti- | esti- jauthor- 











jmated/mated| ity for 
1953 


Readjustment benefits: 
Education and train- 
ing: 





Present programs. ._|$1, 943 ($1,486 | $626 $625 
Pro legislation.}_......|....._- 75 75 
Loan guarantees... -... 91 77 72 72 
Unemployment and 
self-employment al- 
a 8 5 2 2 
an cncunceleonal 64 44 37 27 
Compensation and pen- 
sions: 
Compensation and 
pension payments: 
Present programs..-.} 2,037 | 2,086 | 2,149 2, 149 
Proposed legislation.|.......}......- 100 100 
Subsistence to dis- 
abled veterans. ..-.. 135 79 56 56 
Insurance and service- 
men’s indemnities- - .- 50 246 68 70 
Hospitals and medical 
care: 
Current expenses.....| 600 670 695 698 
Hospital construction.} 145 211 107 95 
Other services and ad- 
ministration (Veterans 
Administration and 
ee 266 262 210 212 


Wiis 5 pte 2 5, 339 | 5, 166 4, 197 4, 181 





Readjustment benefits: Expenditures 
for education and training of World War 
II veterans are estimated at 626 million 
dollars in the fiscal year 1953, a decline 
of 860 million dollars from the revised 
estimat:s for the current fiscal year. 
The 1953 expenditures will provide for 
an average enrollment of 491,000 in 
school, job, and farm training courses, 
The reduction from an average enroll- 
ment of over one million in the current 
fiscal year reflects the fact that July 25, 
1951, was the deadline for initiation of 
training under the program. By the end 
of the fiscal year 1953, approximately 
7,800,000 veterans—about half of all the 
veterans of World War II—will have re- 
ceived education and training at a cost 
to the Government of 14.3 billion dollars, 
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This investment is already proving to be 
of great benefit to the veterans and the 
Nation. 

Other expenditures under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act are for unem- 
ployment and self-employment allow- 
ances and loan guaranties. In the fiscal 
year 1953, only the outlays for loan- 
guaranty activities will continue to be 
large. Government expenditures for in- 
terest gratuities on guaranteed loans and 
on account of defaulted loans are esti- 
mated to decline slightly to 72 million 
dollars. An estimated 391,000 new loans 
amounting to 3.3 billion dollars are ex- 
pected to be guaranteed. This will raise 
to 21.5 billion dollars the aggregate of 
veterans’ loans for homes, farms, and 
businesses guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment since 1945. 

This budget includes 75 million dollars 
to cover the first year’s cost of a new pro- 
gram of readjustment benefits for dis- 
charged servicemen who have served 
since the beginning of the Korean con- 
flict. I recommend prompt enactment 
of such a program. However, I do not 
believe that extension of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act in its present 
form would be the proper way to meet 
the new need. The main assistance to be 
provided at this time should be a sound 
and constructive program of education 
and training. The new legislation 
should take account of the significant 
imperfections which have become appar- 
ent in our experience with the GI bill. 
All possible effort should be made to in- 
corporate into any new program the les- 
sons learned from that experience. 
Studies now being made by the Congress 
should be of value in the consideration 
of pending bills to establish a new re- 
adjustment program for these veterans. 

Compensation and pensions: It is esti- 
mated that under existing laws an aver- 
age of 3,179,000 individuals and families 
will receive veterans’ compensation and 
pension payments totaling more than 
2.1 billion dollars in the fiscal year 1953. 
This is a net increase of 84,000 in the 
average number of cases and 63 million 
dollars in payments over the estimates 
for the current fiscal year. The expend- 
iture estimates reflect an anticipated 
supplemental appropriation of 42 million 
dollars in the fiscal year 1£52 to cover 
expenditures for compensation and 
pensions, in part because of ncw legisla- 
tion enacted by the first session of this 
Congress. 

The total of 2.1 billion dollars under 
present laws for the fiscal year 1953 in- 
cludes 1.5 billion dollars in compensa- 
tion payments to service-disabled vet- 
erans and families of those veterans who 
have died from service-connected causes, 
as well as 618 million dollars in pension 
payments for non-service-connected dis- 
abilities. Under existing laws expendi- 
tures for compensation and pensions will 
more than double in future years, with 
the increase entirely in non-service-con- 
nected pensions. Legislation to increase 
further the number of non-service-con- 
nected pension beneficiaries should be 
reviewed in light of the fact that most 
veterans who need financial help will be 
covered by the old-age and survivors 
insurance program. In ‘hose cases 
where veterans are not covered by this 
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program, the sensible remedy is to ex- 
tend old-age and survivors insurance to 
include them. 

With respect to death and disability 
compensation payments arising from 
service causes, I recommend that the 
Congress carefully review the rates and 
revise them where recent increases in 
the cost of living warrant. This budget 
includes 100 million dollars to defray 
the cost of such increases. The legisla- 
tion making the specific changes should 
take into account the new dependents’ 
allowances for disabled veterans with 
families, and the increases in death com- 
pensation rates which have been en- 
acted in recent years, as well as pay- 
ments to beneficiaries under other Gov- 
ernment programs. In particular, the 
Congress should carefully investigate 
the disparities which exist because of 
the fact that survivor: of many service- 
men receive both veterans’ benefits and 
old-age and survivors insurance benefits 
on the basis of military service, while 
families of other veterans receive only 
the veterans’ benefits. 

Insurance and servicemen’s indem- 
nities: After intensive investigation, the 
Congress early last year established a 
new system of $10,000 indemnities to 
families of servicemen who die while on 
active duty or within 120 days after dis- 
charge. These indemnities are provided 
for every serviceman without charge in 
lieu of the National Service Life Insur- 
ance which was previously available on 
an optional basis. They provide uni- 
versal protection for servicemen’s de- 
pendents. At the same time they cost 
the Government less than National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance. Indemnity pay- 
ments to families of servicemen will be 
about 9 million dollars in the fiscal year 
1953. 

In the Insurance Act of 1951, the Con- 
gress also provided an improved system 
of insurance to cover disabled and other 
servicemen after their discharge from 
the Armed Forces. This new insurance, 
financed through revolving funds, is 
based upon more realistic mortality 
tables and interest and premium rates 
than are used in the National Service 
Life Insurance program. Receipts in 
these funds will be 2 million dollars more 
than expenditures in 1953. 

In addition, the Government continues 
to reimburse the National Service Life 
Insurance and United States Govern- 
ment Life Insurance trust funds for the 
cost of deaths of policyholders traceable 
to war hazards, and also pays claims for 
certain veterans who failed to meet reg- 
ular standards of insurability. It is esti- 
mated that budget expenditures for 
these payments will rise to 242 million 
dollars in the current fiscal year because 
of casualties in Korea, but they are ex- 
pected to decline to 61 million dollars in 
1953. Further reductions are expected 
in subsequent years, since new members 
of the Armed Forces are covered by the 
indemnity system. 

Hospital and medical care: With the 
opening of 20 new veterans’ hospitals in 
the fiscal year 1953, the average number 
of patients is expected to increase by 
4,440 above the current year’s level. 
Correspondingly, current expenses for 
hospital and medical care of veterans are 
expected to increase 25 million dollars. 
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The number of patients in hospitals 
and homes in the fiscal year 1953 is esti- 
mated to average about 134,000, of which 
about two-thirds are non-service-con- 
nected cases. It is estimated that the 
out-patient case load during the year 
will decline seven percent, to 3,486,000 
visits and treatments. Total current ex- 
penses for hospital and medical care in 
the fiscal year 1953 are estimated at 695 
million dollars. 

Hospital construction: Expenditures 
for construction of hospital and domi- 
ciliary facilities for veterans are expect- 
ed to decline in the fiscal year 1953 as 
the program to provide 36,500 new beds 
nears completion. My budget recom- 
mendations include 95 million dollars in 
new obligational authority to complete 
hospitals now under construction, to per- 
mit the construction of three new hos- 
pitals under the 36,500-bed program, and 
to begin conversion and modernization 
of existing facilities. 

Other services and administration: It 
is estimated that expenditures for ad- 
ministration and miscellaneous services 
will be 52 million dollars less in the fiscal 
year 1953 than in the current year. 
About 21 million dollars of the reduction 
is due to the fact that the 1952 total in- 
cluded a nonrecurring outlay for auto- 
mobiles for blind and amputee veter- 
ans. The remainder is a reduction in 
the expenses of administering the non- 
medical benefit programs. This in part 
reflects declining workloads and in part 
more efficient methods of operation as 
the result of consolidation of district of- 
fices and the substitution of the service- 
men’s indemnity program for National 
Service Life Insurance. 

Trust funds: The Servicemen’s In- 
demnity Act of 1951 virtually terminated 
the issuance of new National Service 
Life Insurance policies, but did not affect 
7.6 million policies now outstanding un- 
der National Service Life Insurance and 
United States Government Life Insur- 
ance trust funds. 

In the current fiscal year, expenditures 
from these two trust funds are substan- 
tially greater than receipts because the 
second special National Service Life In- 
surance dividend is still being paid. By 
the start of the fiscal year 1953 it is 
expected that dividend payments out of 
the National Service Life Insurance fund 
will be on a current basis. In that year 
expenditures and receipts from the two 
trust funds will approach a balance. 

GENERAL GOVERNMENT 


Expenditures for general Government 
Services and activities in the fiscal year 
1953 are estimated at 1.5 billion dollars. 
This is a net increase of 131 million dol- 
lars over the current fiscal year. The 
net increase includes a rise of 148 mil- 
lion dollars in the Government’s con- 
tribution, as employer, to the civil-serv- 
ice retirement system, higher expendi- 
tures to handle the increased volume of 
tax collections, and decreases in several 
items. 

A sharp decline in expenditures for 
public building construction reflects my 
budget policy of limiting new construc- 
tion to projects directly supporting our 
security effort. 
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Veterans’ life insurance funds 
(Trust funds) 
[Fiscal years. In millions} 


1952 1953 
esti- esti- 
mated | mated 


1951 


Item actual 


Receipts: 
Transfers from general and 
special accounts--.-......-. 
Interest on investments --.-- 
Premiums and other 


NOTED cncccantvicunensaunte 
Expenditures: 


Dividends to policyholders. 
Benefits and other 


Net withdrawal (—) ornet 
accumulation 


General government 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 


Expenditures | 


5 liga- 
1953 | tional 


Program or agency r 
1951 1952 


actual esti- | esti- jauthor- 


mated)mated| ity for 
1953 


Legislative funciions_... $40 $43 $49 $44 
Judicial functions.-.-..-..-. 28 30 26 25 
Executive direction and 
management-.-.....--- 10 
Federal financial man- 
agement: 
Bureau of Internal 
Revenue 
Customs collection, 
debt management, 
and other 
General Accounting 
Other central services: 
Central property and 
records manage- 
SL iiaescoebdeee 
Civil Service Com- 
mission os 
Legal services (De- 
partment of Justice) 
Government Prinving 
Office 
Government payment 
toward civilian em- 
ployees’ retirement 
SOU istics concen aneee 
Other general Govern- 
ment: 
Immigration control 
(Department of Jus- 


tice) 

Public building con- 
struction (General 
Services Adminis- 


Dispersal of Govern- 
ment activities (pro- 
posed legislation) 

Other 


1 Less than one-half million dollars, 


Federal financial management: The 
Revenue Act of 1951 increased the 
amount and variety of taxes to be col- 
lected. The increased funds provided in 
this budget will enable the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue to expand its auditing 
and enforcement operations to assure 
better compliance with the tax laws. 
The maintenance of public confidence in 
the tax-collection process is essential to 
our tax system. To this end, steps have 
been taken or are in process to insure 
the integrity of the tax-collecting sys- 
tem by tightening up the supervision 
of all Bureau operations throughout the 
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country, establishing an inspection serv- 
ice independent of the rest of the Bu- 
reau, and speeding up the prosecution of 
delinquent taxpayers. Furthermore, I 
have transmitted to the Congress, under 
the Reorganization Act of 1949, a plan 
for reorganization of the Bureau for the 
purpose of bringing about an improved 
organization with clearer lines of au- 
thority and responsibility, and providing 
that all positions in the Bureau not now 
filled through civil service, except that 
of the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, shall be so filled hereafter. 

Most of the increase in expenditures 
for tax enforcement will be used to in- 
tensify investigations of the tax returns 
and activities of racketeers and to en- 
force the new wagering taxes levied by 
the Revenue Act of 1951. To perform 
this work effectively, some 17,000 em- 
ployees will have to be added to the Bu- 
reau staff before the end of the current 
fiscal year. Early approval of a sup- 
plemental appropriation will be needed 
to make this possible. 

The Renegotiation Board, established 
under a statute enacted last spring, is 
now organizing to review profits earned 
under defense-related contracts and to 
prevent or recover excessive payments by 
the Government. This budget includes 
an estimate of 7.3 million dollars for 
expenses of the Board during the fiscal 
year 1953. 

Central property and records man- 
agement: Under the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
the General Services Administration has 
brought about more efficient and effec- 
tive use of the Government’s real and 
personal property and is endeavoring to 
eliminate nonessential requirements, to 
set inventory levels at a minimum, and 
to apply stricter standards of use and 
replacement. This program has been re- 
oriented to meet the needs of the de- 
fense agencies and other Government 
agencies for space equipment, and 
supplies. 

The volume of records preserved by 
operating agencies and in recently estab- 
lished regional records centers is con- 
tinually being reduced, and the storage 
of the remaining records is being further 
centralized to release scarce office and 
warehouse space. By the end of the 
fiscal year 1953, the regional records 
center program will release for other 
uses nearly 2 million square feet of space 
and approximately 200,000 filing cabi- 
nets. 

Civilian personnel management: An 
increase in Government personnel has 
been required to meet the needs of our 
security programs. The Civil Service 
Commission has had to expand its ex- 
amining, recruiting, and placement ac- 
tivities to safeguard the merit system. 
The use of expert boards of examiners 
will be extended and improved and a 
program of centralized recruiting in ma- 
jor employment centers will be inaugu- 
rated to eliminate duplication of recruit- 
ing efforts. 

At present, a few Federal agencies 
have authority to assign a limited num- 
ber of personnel for advanced training 
in fields directly related to the work of 
their agencies. In order to increase the 
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productivity of employees in various 
lines of scientific, technical, and admin- 
istrative work, I recommend that the 
Congress extend standard but limited 
authority to Government agencies gen- 
erally, so that they may provide such 
training at institutions of learning, 
scientific laboratories, or private estab- 
lishments for a small number of their 
personnel. 

Experience under the several existing 
statutes authorizing positions in grades 
GS-16, -17, and -18 under the Classifi- 
cation Act shows that the total number 
of allowable positions in these top-level 
grades should be increased if the Govern- 
ment is to attract and retain the most 
competent and responsible employees. 

The recent pay increases voted for 
Federal employees under the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949 created a problem in 
some Federal agencies which are au- 
thorized to fix pay rates by administra- 
tive action. In cases where these rates 
customarily approximate those of the 
Classification Act and no generally com- 
parable increases have been given, pro- 
vision is made in this budget for the 
necessary increases. 

Federal civilian employees’ retire- 
ment: The cost of civilian employees’ 
retirement benefits is financed by contri- 
butions from the employees and the Gov- 
ernment. By law, Federal employees 
covered under the system are required 
to contribute to a trust fund 6 percent of 
their salaries, and the Government is re- 
quired to contribute an amount sufficient 
to cover the remaining cost of benefits. 
The Government contribution for the 
fiscal year 1953 consists of a normal con- 
tribution of 2.78 percent of payroll to 
pay currently accruing costs, and a de- 
ficiency contribution to pay interest on 
and provide for amortization of the 
Government’s accrued liability to the 
fund. This liability results from em- 
Ployees’ services: rendered prior to the 
effective date of the system, credits for 
military services and insufficient appro- 
priations for the Government contribu- 
tion in some years. This budget in- 
cludes 458 million dollars for the annual 
contribution of the Government for the 
fiscal year 1953 to the Civil Service re- 
tirement and disability trust fund, 148 
million dollars more than in the current 
fiscal year. This estimate takes into 
account the higher benefits for future 
annuitants which will result from a re- 
cent advance in the pay rates for Gov- 
ernment employees. It also provides for 
the first of 30 annual payments to amor- 
tize the Government’s accrued liability 
to the fund so that the retirement system 
eventually will be financed on a full re- 
serve basis, as is contemplated by the re- 
tirement act. 

Federal employees’ unemployment 
compensation: Legislation is needed to 
provide unemployment compensation 
benefits for Federal employees, as part of 
the present Federal-State system of un- 
employment insurdnce. In the past, 
Federal employees relied on accumulated 
annual leave to provide income during 
temporary periods of unemployment. 
This is a distortion of the purpose of an- 
nual leave. Moreover, the amcunt of 
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protection afforded through leave ac- 
cumulation varies greatly among indi- 
viduals and without any particular 
relationship to the likelihood of unem- 
ployment. Because of recent laws which 
temporarily stopped the accumulation of 
leave, and the new leave law of 1951 re- 
ducing the amount of leave permitted to 
most Federal employees, many of them 
are row without even this uncertain pro- 
tection. This applies especially to the 
temporary workers hired during the 
present emergency. 

Dispersal of Government activities: 
Last year I recommended a program for 
the dispersal of essential units of Gov- 
ernment in the vicinity of the District of 
Columbia in the interests of security and 
reduction of congestion in the metropoli- 
tan area. 

The Public Works Committee of the 
Senate, after extensive hearings and de- 
liberations, reported a bill providing for 
the construction of a limited number of 
Federal buildings outside of but in the 
vicinity of and accessible to the District 
of Columbia, the construction of a cir- 
cumferential highway outside of the 
boundaries of the District of Columbia, 
and the permanent decentralization of 
units of Government which could operate 
at distant locations without significant 
loss of efficiency. I am in full accord 
with the objectives set forth in the bill 
and the accompanying committee re- 
port. Iam convinced that any program 
which fails to place primary emphasis 
on dispersal to nearby areas would not 
be in the interest of security, efficient 
administration, or good area planning. 

Subsequent review of that part of the 
program involving dispersal has led to 
the conclusion that presently owned 
Government land should be used as sites 
for necessary buildings and facilities, 
with resulting economy. This budget in- 
cludes 15 million dollars as a preliminary 
estimate of the amount needed in the 
fiscal year 1953. I strongly urge ap- 
proval of this modified program. 

Payments on Federal real estate: The 
Congress now has before it a proposal, 
drafted in the Bureau of the Budget, to 
establish a general system of limited 
payments to State and local govern- 
ments in cases in which their finances 
have been adversely affected by Federal 
Government acquisitions of real estate. 
The problem is one of long standing. It 
is becoming more acute as we acquire 
more property for military bases and 
other defense-related facilities which 
impose new burdens upon some local 
governments. The enactment of a rea- 
sonable solution will help to spread gov- 
ernmental costs more equitably and at 
the same time will strengthen our Fed- 
eral-State system of government. 

INTEREST 


Most of the interest payments now 
being made by the Federal Government 
result from the large increase in the 
public debt which arose out of World 
War II. In the fiscal year 1953, interest 
will cost the Government about six 
times as much as it did in the prewar 
fiscal year 1940 and will account for over 
7 percent of total budget expenditures. 
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Interest 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 





Expenditures 


Item 





1951 


actual esti- | esti- 


mated |mated |” 





Ns cantoundiainiianarts 101 
Interest on trust depos- 

ae 6 4 

WO innncntsminet 5,714 | 5, 955 | 6, 255 | 6, 255 


Interest on the public debt: Expendi- 
tures for interest on the public debt in 
the fiscal year 1953 are estimated at 
6,150 million dollars, an increase of 300 
million dollars over the 1952 estimate 
and 535 million dollars over 1951. The 
rise in expenditures is due both to an in- 
crease in the amount of interest-bearing 
debt and to higher interest rates. 

On the basis of present estimates of 
receipts and expenditures, the debt will 
increase by 20 billion dollars during the 
fiscal years 1952 and 1953. However, be- 
cause of the lag between the borrowing 
of new funds and the initial interest 
payments, the full impact of the debt 
increase will not be reflected in increased 
interest payments until the fiscal year 
1954. 

During the past calendar year, the av- 
erage interest rate on the total interest- 
bearing debt has increased by about one- 
tenth of 1 percent. With - debt of the 
present size, this means an increase of 
over 250 million dollars in the computed 
annual interest chavge. This increase in 
the interest charge cannot, however, be 
directly associated with the increase in 
interest payments during the fiscal year 
1953. The estimate of expenditures for 
the fiscal year 1953 is based upon the 
present levels of interest rates since it is 
not possible to predict changes in rates 
in the future. 

The continued expansion of special is- 
sues to Government trust funds and oth- 
er Government agencies will further in- 
crease interest payments in the fiscal 
year 1953. The average interest rate on 
most of these issues is higher than the 
average rate paid on the rest of the pub- 
lic debt. 

For the first time in several years, in- 
terest accruals on savings bonds are not 
expected to rise in the fiscal year 1953. 
In fact, they may fall slightly. Interest 
accruals on series E savings bonds sold 
during World War II have now reached 
maximum levels. Increased accruals on 
bonds sold since World War II will be 
more than offset by reduced accruals on 
maturing obligations which will, at the 
option of the owner, either be redeemed 
or extended for another 10 years under 
the authority of legislation enacted last 
spring. 

Interest on refunds: Interest is paid 
on refunded receipts because the Fed- 
eral Government has had the temporary 
use of the funds. Most refunds result 


from the overpayment of taxes by indi- 
viduals and corporations. The rate paid 
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on such refunds is 6 percent, the same 
rate that taxpayers are charged on de- 
linquent payments. 

Refunds o- tax overpayments are ex- 
pected to be higher in the fiscal years 
1952 and 1953 than in 1951. This will 
result in an increase in interest expendi- 
tures. 

IMPROVING THE MANAGEMENT OF GOVERNMENT 
PROGRAMS 


In presenting to the Congress a budget 
that reflects expanding Federal pro- 
grams in support of the Nation’s security 
effort, I am keenly aware of the chal- 
lenging job of management placed upon 
the Federal Government. I have already 
outlined in previous sections of this 
message a number of improvements in 
the management and operation of vari- 
ous parts of the Government. There are, 
in addition, other developments to which 
I wish to draw attention here. 

Since the start of the defense mobiliza- 
tion program, we have done a great deal 
to adapt the machinery of government 
for the efficient performance of new 
tasks. Practically all agencies of the 
Government today have reoriented their 
activities, and many have modified their 
internal structures to carry out their new 
responsibilities. In addition, several new 
agencies have been created, primarily to 
assist in the coordination of our security 
programs. In the field of production 
and stabilization, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, the Defense Production 
Administration, and the Economic Sta- 
bilization Agency were organized during 
the months immediately following the 
attack on Korea. More recently, the De- 
fense Materials Procurement Agency and 
the Small Defense Plants Administration 
have been established. In the field of 
foreign assistance, the creation of the 
coordinating position of the Director for 
Mutual Security, the termination of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, 
and the creation of the Mutual Security 
Agency, and the integration of the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs into the 
Technical Cooperation Administration in 
the Department of State represent im- 
portant developments. 

The basic organizational shifts to meet 
the demands of our security programs 
have been substantially completed. We 
are now faced with the continuing prob- 
lem of increasing the efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness of our governmental ma- 
chinery. 

In order to assure continuing progress 
in this field, the executive agencies are 
required to submit programs for man- 
agement improvement along with their 
annual budget requests. These programs 
were examined as this budget was pre- 

pared in order to identify the most urgent 
operating problems and to find oppor- 
tunities for reducing operating costs. I 
have also had the benefit of advice from 
members of my Advisory Committee on 
Management, upon which I have placed 
the special duty of reviewing the status 
and progress of the management of our 
defense mobilization programs. 

Because the largest share of Federal 
funds is spent by the Department of 
Defense, particular consideration is be- 
ing given to its management problems. 
Substantial progress has been made in 
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placing the accounting and financial ad- 
ministration of manufacturing and other 
business-type operations of the military 
departments on a sound and business- 
like basis. This will enable better man- 
agement and cost control of operations 
such as ordnance arsenals, sea trans- 
port, and printing plants. 

While principal emphasis has neces- 
sarily been placed on the organization 
and management of civilian and mili- 
tary mobilization programs, the general 
improvement of management in other 
parts of the executive branch has gone 
forward. A notable action was the re- 
organization plan for providing single 
direction of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is consolidating into a smaller 
number of offices insurance activities 
formerly performed by 11 district offi- 
ces—an action that will result in an an- 
nual saving of several million dollars. 


The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs * 


has also engaged management consult- 
ants to undertake a comprehensive ex- 
amination of the organization and man- 
agement of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. The Post Office Department has 
recently inaugurated a new money-order 
system which will save several million 
dollars annually, and is taking other 
steps to improve the efficiency of the 
postal service. These are illustrative of 
the vigorous actions I shall continue to 
expect from the management improve- 
ment programs that all agencies have 
established at my request. 

In addition to actions taken by indi- 
vidual departments and agencies to im- 
prove their organizations and to obtain 
greater operating economies, improve- 
ments of a Government-wide nature are 
also being made. Of major significance 
are those in the Government’s fiscal op- 
erations, made under the joint account- 
ing program being conducted by the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget in collaboration with all other 
agencies of the Government. That pro- 
gram, greatly advanced by the enact- 
ment of the Budget and Accounting Pro- 
cedures Act of 1950, is directed mainly 
at providing full, accurate, and timely 
financial information concerning the op- 
erations of the Government. This will 
enable Government officials to carry out 
their functions more effectively and eco- 
nomically, and will provide the taxpayer 
with better information as to where and 
how the tax dollar is spent. 

Programs throughout the Government 
chiefly concerned with the collection of 
statistical data and economic analysis 
have also been reviewed as recommended 
by the Task Force on Statistical Agen- 
cies to the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. The objective of this appraisal 
was to avoid overlapping and duplica- 
tion in statistical programs and to elimi- 
nate unnecessary expenditures. The 
budget recommendations for these ac- 
tivities are designed particularly to de- 
velop an orderly Government-wide pro- 
gram which will meet at minimum costs 
the new requirements for economic in- 
formation imposed by the security effort. 
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It is my intention to maintain a vig- 
orous program for the improvement of 
Government management on all fronts. 
During the coming year I shall continue 
to make improvements in the mobiliza- 
tion agencies under the authority of the 
Defense Production Act. Under the Re- 
organization Act of 1949, I have already 
submitted to the Congress a plan to 
strengthen the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. I expect to propose to the Con- 
gress additional reorganization plans, as 
well as to recommend legislation for ad- 
ministrative changes. A number of the 
recommendations of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government which require legisla- 
tion have not yet been acted upon by 
the Congress. I urge the Congress to re- 
view those recommendations and act on 
the ones which are still applicable and 
which will contribute to the more effec- 
tive administration of the Government. 

This budget represents the program I 
am recommending for promoting peace 
and safeguarding security. 

In the current world crisis, the price 
of peace is preparedness. In terms of 
the sacrifices which this involves, it is a 
heavy price, but when freedom is at 
stake, it is a price which all of us will 
gladly pay. 

It is my hope—and I know this hope is 
shared by all the peoples of the world— 
that we can some day cast off the heavy 
burden of armaments and devote our 
full energies to fighting the only war in 
which all mankind can be victorious— 
the war against poverty, disease, and 
human misery. 

This Nation will continue to do every- 
thing in its power to transform that hope 
into reality. 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 

JANUARY 21, 1952. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the 
budget message just received proposes 
expenditures for 1953 exceeded in 
amount in only 2 years of our fiscal his- 
tory, and then at the height of World 
War II. And while the estimated reve- 
nues are also the highest ever received 
by the Government, it is evident that 
unless the Federal income has been 
greatly »nderestimated, or unless we can 
make substantial cuts in the budget we 
cannot avoid a heavy deficit during the 
fiscal year 1953. 

But budgets are traditionally pessi- 
mistic. Almost without exception past 
projections have tended to overrate ex- 
penditures or underguess expected reve- 
nues. Each year since the war, the Fed- 
eral revenues have exceeded the amount 
estimated in January. The only year in 
which this was not true was 1949, the 
first year of the tax cut, when the full 
effect of the decrease in taxes could not 
be foreseen, and for once they under- 
estimated the deficit. 

A year ago the budget estimated a 
deficit for the fiscal year 1951, of which 
6 months had then elapsed, of $2,700,- 
000,000. At the end of the year, due to 
larger collections of revenue and a lesser 
rate of expenditure than expected, there 
was a surplus, instead of a deficit, of 
$3,500,000,000. That same document, a 
year ago, contemplated a deficit for the 
current year 1952, of $16,500,000,000 and 
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now, at the midyear with new tax legis- 
lation producing less than one third of 
the contemplated deficit, the budget 
estimates the final figure will be $8,200,- 
000,000. 
The budget’s year-old estimate of a 
total deficit of $19,200,000,000 for the 
biennium has already shrunk to a net 
deficit of $4,700,000,000 with a contribu- 
tion of $5,000,000,000 from new taxes. 
If their marksmanship is no better this 
year than heretofore it does not seem 
unreasonable to expect a near balanced 
budget on June 30, 1952. 
Also, the budget of a year ago prophe- 
sied that by the end of the current fiscal 
year 1952, the present public debt ceiling 
would be exceeded by $1,300,000,000 and 
would aggregate $276,300,000,000 as of 
June 30, 1952, thereby requiring an in- 
crease in the present statutory debt limit 
of $275,000,000,000. It is now estimated, 
however, that the public debt will not ex- 
ceed $260,200,000,000 on June 30, 1952, 
still well within the statutory limit a year 
from that date. 
Of course there is room for variation 
in either direction. But it is my consid- 
ered judgment that, short of all-out war, 
the present debt limit should not be ex- 
ceeded and that future spending, includ- 
ing spending from current available 
funds, should be so programed as to 
effectually avoid expenditure in excess 
of the statutory limit. I say this because 
of the concern I have as to the imprac- 
ticability of financing a larger national 
debt without resorting to measures of 
grave consegences to the stability of our 
national economy. 
Another encouraging feature of the 
situation is the increased efficiency of 
the Government services. The following 
tabulation of comparative statistics for 
1939 and 1953 is indicative of this in- 
crease in the per capita workload. 
Actual expenditures in 1939 and the 
budget for 1953 expressed in terms of the 
purchasing power of the dollar in 1939: 
{In millions of dollars] 

1939 1953 

36, 129 
2, 329 
3, 472 
5, 491 


National security 


All 6, 320 


8, 966 47,421 


In 1939 the national income was $70,- 
000,000,000 and in 1953 it is estimated it 
will be $299,000,000,000. Following is 
the percentage of the national income 
devoted to each of the foregoing cate- 
gories in 1939 and in 1953: 

Percent Percent 
National security a 21.8 
Veterans ? 
Interest 
All other 


1.4 
2.1 
3.3 


28.6 

In national security, preparation for 
defense, veterans’ allowances, and inter- 
est on the public debt, which are un- 
avoidable and irreducible, there have 
been material increases. But all other 
Federal expenditures have been reduced 
from 9 percent to 3.3 percent. 

In other words the amount of the na- 
tional income spent for general Govern- 
ment purposes is only about one-third 
of the amount of the national income 
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spent for general Government purposes 
in 1939, and that reduction has been 
made notwithstanding the great increase 
in cost of service in that period. 

For example, in 1939 the Post Office 
Department handled 26,500,000,000 
pieces of mail with 350,000 employees on 
a 48-hour week, or more than 175,000 
pieces of mail per employee per annum. 
In 1953, however, 49,800,000,000 pieces of 
mail will be handled by 520,000 em- 
ployees on a 40-hour work week, or more 
than 95,000 pieces of mail per employee 
per annum. 

In 1939, 22,600 employees of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue handled 17,- 
700,000 tax returns, but in 1953 56,000 
employees will handle 87,700,000 tax re- 
turns. In 1939 it cost us $1.13 to collect 
$100 of taxes, but in 1951, notwithstand- 
ing increased salaries of employees and 
increases in all other costs the cost of 
collecting $100 was 49 cents. 

The Bureau of Customs actually has 
less employees than it had in 1939 and 
is doing more work. On June 30, 1939, 
the Bureau had 8,405 employees and on 
June 30, 1951, 8,126. That number will 
be reduced slightly by the end of this 
year. In 1939 they handled 789,000 re- 
turns and in 1952 they are handling more 
than 1,300,000. 

The Bureau of the Public Debt has 
more than doubled its personnel from 
2,353, on June 30, 1939, to more than 
4,700 by June 30, 1952. However, in 1939 
there were 20,800,000 individual bonds 
outstanding requiring such services as 
registration, change of address, etc., 
whereas that figure has grown to 494,- 
300,000. Twice the personnel but 25 
times the work load. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
had 2,093 employees on June 30, 1939, 
and on June 30, 1952, will have 15,800, 
and nobody has ever yet accused J. Edgar 
Hoover of failing to get a day’s work out 
of his employees. 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority has 
increased its personnel 400 percent since 
1939, from 3,325 on June 30, 1939, to 16,- 
700 in 1952, but there has been an in- 
crease of 1,348 percent in the number of 
certificated pilots in the United States, 
and an increase of 1,651 percent in the 
number of passenger miles flown per 
annum. 

And similar increases in per capita 
records have been made throughout the 
department. 

But notwithstanding these favorable 
developments, the gratifying increase in 
national and Federal income, the cur- 
tailment of the anticipated national debt 
and the increased efficiency in the de- 
partmental services, the country faces 
an increasingly desperate fiscal situa- 
tion. 

Sources of natione! credit are being 
exhausted, the national cebt already of 
astronomical proportions is being re- 
tarded only temporarily, inflation is fur- 
ther cutting down the purchasing power 
of the dollar, Government bonds must 
be refunded in vast sums, billions of dol- 
lars of new money must be found to com- 
plete the rearmament program, and 
Government securities are depreciating 
on the market. For months, in the face 
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of drives to sell bonds, cancelations have 
steadily exceeded purchases. 

Only the banks are left as possible pur- 
chasers. In all the banks of the United 
States there is only approximately 
$800,000,000 in excess reserves. Eight 
hundred million dollars is the only free 
money left in all the banks of the coun- 
try. If the banks meet this tremendous 
draft of funds, it is putting more money 
in circulation and involves inflation of 
the most virulent type. There is only 
one alternative. And that is to econo- 
mize. We must cut the budget. 

But the budget, as you would natu- 
rally expect, is largely a defense docu- 
ment. More than three-fourths of the 
total projected expenditures are for 
larger national security programs. 
While there is a decrease of $1,920,000 in 
expenditures for all other programs oth- 
er than national security since the fiscal 
year 1950, there is an increase in. that 
time of $47,211,000 for national defense. 

We propose to subject the defense es- 
timates to as close scrutiny as the non- 
defense items. We expect to save every 
dollar that can be subtracted without 
militating against the safety of the Na- 
tion. But at best the expenditures must 
be far beyond any such expenditures ever 
made except in the prosecuting of a 
world war. 

Never has the Nation been in greater 
danger. We would like to believe that 
because Russia did not strike when we 
started our armament program last year, 
it is now too late for her to attack with 
any hope of success in the facing of our 
rapidly developing rearmament. 

But experts tell us that Russia has 
never changed her purpose and the next 
world war will break when she has 
reached the point where she can bomb 
our cities and w2 cannot bomb hers. As 
soon as she has perfected her radar and 
facilities for intercepting our long-range 
bombers in the vast terrain surrounding 
her centers of population and production 
and has thus completely immunized her 
inland cities against atomic warfare the 
Slaughter will start. Regardless of how 
many or how effective the supply of im- 
proved bombs we have in our stockpiles, 
we will be unable to deliver them to the 
target. On the other hand such cities as 
New York and Washington, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles located on the 
coast, and vulnerable from the sea, will 
be without protection from Russian in- 
vasion. Our scientists tell us that that 
day is coming soon, if it has not already 
here. 

And the Korean war is unabated. 
Senator Tart, long in public life, says 
that unless it can be concluded we have 
no choice but to fight an all-out war 
with China—and of course that means 
China and China’s allies. 

When we add to this situation the 
certainty of further depreciation in Gov- 
ernment bonds, and further inflation, 
we face conditions for which there is no 
apparent recourse except retrenchment 
in all Government expenditures. 

To effect retrenchment of expenditures 
in this emergency every available means 
should be employed. The consolidated 
appropriation bill was the means of re- 
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ducing appropriations farther below the 
estimates than before or since. 

The omnibus bill is approved and en- 
dorsed by chambers of commerce, tax 
associations, and other business, civic, 
and economic organizations and asso- 
ciations throughout the Nation. Not one 
has opposed or criticized it. Metropoli- 
tan newspapers in every major city in 
the United States have editorially urged 
its adoption. The latest is from the 
Washington Star of last week: 


It DESERVES ANOTHER TEST 


This election year is a particularly good 
time for Congress to give the one-package 
appropriation bill another try. It is a good 
time because many of the legislators are 
planning to attend the political conventions 
and would like to get as much congression- 
al business behind them as possible before 
leaving for the Chicago meetings next July. 
Appropriation bills are always a major 
hurdle. In the one test of the omnibus ap- 
propriation plan it was found that consid- 
eration of appropriation bills was greatly 
expedited by studying them and passing them 
in a lump. Besides, the plan, tried out in 
1950, saved the taxpayers money. Congress 
has compelling reasons, therefore, for giv- 
ing the single-appropriation idea another 
test. 

It is true that the single bill of 1950 did 
not pass both Houses until late in August. 
But last year, under the separate-appropria- 
tions plan, the last of the departmental bills 
was not approved until October. Moreover, 
to over-all reduction from the estimates 
effected under the omnibus bill was 6 per- 
cent, as compared to a 2.7 percent reduction 
last year when a dozen different bills were 
under consideration. Chairman CaNNon of 
the House Appropriations Committee is con- 
vinced that the appropriation job can be 
completed earlier under the single-package 
bill than otherwise. Senator Byrp, long a 
champion of the omnibus proposal, agrees, 

It is perfectly possible to complete action 
on a joint appropriation bill before the first 
of July if Congress really gets down to busi- 
ness. And passage of the money legislation 
before the start of the new fiscal year on 
July 1 is highly desirable from the viewpoint 
of departments involved. Last year’s long 
delay in passing some of the bills caused con- 
fusion and hardship in several of the agen- 
cies. More important, of course, than the 
convenience of the legislators and of the 
departments is the prospect of substantial 
savings in Federal expenditures. That alone, 
in these times of mounting deficits, would 
justify a return to the omnibus appropria- 
tion system. 


The Christian Science Monitor of last 
Wednesday said: 


The need is for Congress to do less work 
more carefully and more responsibly. Con- 
sider the fact that today Congress, despite 
huge Federal spending, passes each appro- 
priation bit by bit and does not take a long 
look at the total Federal Budget; it author- 
izes spending before it provides the revenue, 
and as a result there is no such thing as 
congressional fiscal policy. A fiscal policy 
does not exist, because the congressional 
fiscal machinery is fragmentary and scat- 
tered. 


Marcellus C. Sheild, clerk of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for a genera- 
tion, who served under half a dozen 
chairmen of both parties, and who knows 
more about the fiscal affairs of the United 
States Government than any man in 
Washington, wrote: 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I read with great 
interest your very well-stated and timely 
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article for continuance of the practice of a 
consolidated appropriation bill. 

Now more than ever the country needs 
the best financial procedure possible to pro- 
duce soundness and stability in considering 
the relative balancing of our military and 
nonmilitary requirements. 

We are faced with crucial problems and 
not the least of these is Government spend- 
ing, taxing, and inflation. It would be a 
shame to abandon a tool so useful as the 
consolidated bill when we need every de- 
vice and all our courage to trim out every 
postponable and unnecessary sum. 


A Washington newspaper said Satur- 
day that the Speaker had changed 
enough votes to defeat it in the commit- 
tee. I must absolve the Speaker. It is 
the Republican members of the commit- 
tee who are standing in the way of its 
adoption. If left to the Democratic 
members of the committee it would have 
been retained the last time and it would 
be adopted today. The highest number 


of Democrats they have ever been able , 


to poll against the bill was 13 out of 30. 
And a number of the 13 have since en- 
dorsed the bill and said they would sup- 
port it. It is the Republicans voting sol- 
idly against it and a minority of the 
Democrats voting with the Republicans 
that has prevented its adoption. It was 
only necessary to pull a few of the Dem- 
ocrats over to vote with the Republicans 
to hold up the bill. 

That does not mean that the Repub- 
lican Party opposes it. Even Republican 
members of the committee have said it 
ought to be adopted. Minority Leader 
MarTIN on the floor pointedly refused to 
say he was against the one-package bill. 
In the other body every Republican voted 
for its adoption. And the Republican 
leaders over there have within the last 
week expressed their approval of it and 
their desire to see it adopted. As a mat- 
ter of fact in the last Congress every 
Senator, both Democratic and Republi- 
can voted for it and in this Congress a 
majority of the body sponsored a bill 
for its adoption. Of course it will even- 
tually be adopted. It is the only logical 
and orderly way of handling the vast ap- 
propriations the Congress must pass 
every year. It is the only method by 
which the Congress and the country may 
see at a glance in one picture the entire 
fiscal program. It is the only method by 
which a member may vote without vot- 
ing in the dark. With it there is no op- 
portunity for those who know what they 
want to play the ends against the middle, 

Although the other body voted unani- 
mously for the consolidated bill and a 
bill sponsored by a majority is now pend- 
ing in that body, some of the most 
strenuous opposition has come from that 
side of the Capitol. And it is easy to 
understand the reason for their bitter 
opposition. After the appropriation 
bills pass the House they are almost in- 
variably increased on that side—fre- 
quently by vast sums and often for un- 
budgeted purposes. That is where the 
one-package bill is most effective. The 
year before we adopted the bill they 
added projects over there aggregating 
half a billion dollars in final costs. The 
House conferees could not agree. There 
was not even a budget estimate for the 
items. But they refused to take them 
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out and sat there until the end of the 
session, when the House had to yield in 
order to permit adjournment. But the 
year the omnibus bill was in use they 
could not hold up the bill. It carried 
all appropriations for the entire Govern- 
ment and they had to agree to the con- 
ference report and the increases on the 
other side that year were the lowest on 
record. The Government saved millions. 

Naturally they resented the one-pack- 
age bill. And they came over and joined 
the reactionaries on this side of the Capi- 
tol, and Democratic members of the 
Committee on Appropriations were sub- 
jected to bludgeoning pressure in order 
to coerce them into joining with the Re- 
publican members of the committee to 
throw out the bill that had caused the 
spenders so much trouble. 

But whether a better method is 
adopted or not, we must still economize. 
Government expenditures must be re- 
duced. It is as simple as that. We must 
quit spending money we do not have for 
things we can get along without. 

The Committee on Appropriations can 
not do it alone. We must have help and 
encouragement and cooperation. As the 
Washington Star said in an editorial in 
the last few days, it is the duty of every 
Member of the House as well as the Com- 
mittees on Appropriation to see that 
economy is effected. 

And do not make a personal matter of 
it when you do not get your appropria- 
tion. I would be the most popular Mem- 
ber of the House if I could give every- 
body everything they want for their dis- 
tricts and their States. But the Treasury 
is not bottomless. We cannot finance 
your campaign for reelection out of the 
pubic funds of the Nation. The only two 
subchairmen of the committee who are 
opposed to the one-package bill are 
chairmen of subcommittees in which I 
objected to appropriations for which 
there was no budget estimate. My ob- 
jection was not personal. It was merely 
to try to meet a situation as dangerous 
to the Nation economically as a charge of 
Communist infantry across no-man’s 
land on a Korean battlefield. The com- 
mittee must not only have the coopera- 
tion of the membership of the House but 
we must have the cooperation of the 
country. Neither the committee nor the 
Congress can hold the line against as- 
saults on the Treasury without home 
support. 

Policies of retrenchment and economy 
must have the active and aggressive sup- 
port of the people back home. Members 
of the two Houses must represent their 
constituencies. And unless their con- 
stituents desist in their demands for ex- 
penditures on dispensable local projects, 
they have only themselves to blame when 
nondefense projects exceed the minimum 
required to bulance the budget. Re- 
peatedly the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has been defeated in the denial of 
funds in the subcommittee and in the 
House by the Members who after they 
had their item in the bill then voted 
against final passage and claimed a rec- 
ord for economy. It is not the vote 
against a bill after it has been completed 
and must be passed to keep the Govern- 
ment operating, but the votes on in- 
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creases in the subcommittees and in the 
House that are the real index to a Mem- 
ber’s record for economy. Economy in 
spending policies must begin at home 
and constituents must see that law- 
makers are held to a strict accountabil- 
ity. As long as Members are returned 
to Congress because they “brought home 
the bacon,” it will be impossible to avoid 
deficit spending. 


ARMY SIGNAL CORPS INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request- of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.COX. Mr. Speaker, the story that 
appeared in the press of yesterday by 
Willard Edwards mildly refers to the 
gravity of a situation which, if devel- 
oped, will startle the entire country. 

Ten employees of the Army Signal 
Corps Intelligence Agency, a unit of our 
national defense where many of our most 
secret reports are under guard, have pe- 
titioned the Congress for an investiga- 
tion of certain of their fellow employees 
whose actions over a 2-year period have 
aroused the conviction that they are en- 
gaged in subversive activities. 

Leading this group of complainants 
are three officers, a lieutenant colonel, a 
captain, and a lieutenant. The other 
seven are civilian employees. All have 
unblemished records and appear to be 
motivated only by patriotism in disclos- 
ing a condition which they regard as a 
menace to national security. They have 
admittedly risked their careers in the 
Army and in the Government service by 
making these grave charges. 

Iam informed that the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities is prob- 
ing every detail of this case. I am sure 
it will develop the entire truth without 
fear or favor. 

The ranking officer of the petitioning 
group is Lt. Col. Ollie J. Allen, a veteran 
of 18 years’ service in the uniform of his 
country, a Missouri boy who rose from 
the ranks and who has won commenda- 
tions from eight generals for his serv- 
ices, including 2 years in Korea. Last 
month, Colonel Allen was ordered trans- 
ferred to California. He feared that this 
move was intended to remove him to a 
remote place where his complaints could 
no longer be heard. So he sat down and 
dictated a 2!4-hour recording of his ob- 
servations. : 

I have talked with Colonel Allen and 
was impressed by his sincerity and pa- 
triotic motives. The House may gain 
some idea of his character by listening 
to the introduction of his wire-recording. 
Remember, this was dictated to be left 
in Washington in anticipation of his 
transfer thousands of miles away where 
his voice could no longer be heard. 
Colonel Allen opened his recorded state- 
ment in this manner: 

This wire recording is addressed to whom 
it may concern. The information contained 
herein is extremely secret in nature and deals 
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with the security of the United States. If it 
is your job to investigate and apply correc- 
tive measures in cases where the internal 
security of the United States is jeopardized, 
then please listen to the rest of this record. 
If you are not charged with that responsi- 
bility, then for your own and your coun- 
try’s sake, listen no further and turn this 
record over to those people in our Govern- 
ment who have that responsibility. 


There follows a detailed summary of 
what Colonel Allen has seen and heard 
since he came to the Intelligence Agency 
in March 1950. This account raises the 
question of how conditions of that nature 
were permitted to exist. 

Fortunately, for the safety of the Na- 
tion, no less than eight investigative 
agencies of the Army, the Government, 
and the Congzess are now inquiring into 
this affair. I offer for insertion in the 
Recorp the following account of the in- 
vestigaiton as printed in the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald of January 20, 1952: 


SecrET PAPERS MISSING, ARMY Sirts Rep 
PLoT—“LoyaL” Group ASKS CONGRESS 
PROBE 

(By Willard Edwards) 


Ten employees of the Army Signal Corps 
Intelligence Agency have petitioned Con- 
gress to investigate alleged subversive con- 
ditions in their unit. 

The request, coupled with the reported 
disappearance of top secret documents from 
the files of the agency, has precipitated an 
extraordinary joint military, Federal, and 
congressional investigation. 

Allegations against a number of employ- 
ees of the agency are under the scrutiny of 
two congressional committees and six mili- 
tary and Federal investigating agencies. 

The unique petition to Congress bears the 
signatures of three Army officers in addition 
to seven civilian employees. It cites con- 
ditions of 2 years’ duration involving sub- 
versive elements and security risks. 

The investigation to date has disclosed 
that an official inventory by a security of- 
ficer of the agency last year revealed no rec- 
ord for some 57 documents bearing the stamp 
top secret. Army intelligence officers re- 
ported yesterday that a new check by an- 
other security officer had located certificates 
of destruction or the documents themselves 
in a large number of instances, but that no 
trace of 11 documents could be found to 
date. 

PROBERS CHECKING 


Investigators of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities are checking this dis- 
pute in figures between two security officers. 
The Army contends the first inventory was 
inadequate. However, no attempt was made 
to minimize the seriousness of a condition 
which ‘has permitted the vanishing of any 
reports placed in the highest category of 
secrecy. The nature of the missing reports 
has not been disclosed. 

Several of the accused have been given full 
field investigations by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and no derogatory informa- 
tion, except for the charges of their fellow 
employees, has been uncovered. 

Others have been removed from positions 
of trust pending further inquiry. Two have 
been dismissed. The congressional investiga- 
tion in all cases is continuing. 

The Washington Times-Herald and the 
Chicago Tribune have been in possession of 
these facts for several weeks. They are now 
published after consultation with military 
authority. High officers have approved the 
story. 

TEN IN GROUP 


Maj. Gen. A. R. Bolling, Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-2, Intelligence, revealed that his 
men have been probing accusations against 
seven Civilian employees of the Army Signal 
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Corps Intelligence Agency for more than a 
year. These charges were preferred by the 
group of 10 agency employees, most of them 
in executive positions, who became con- 
cerned over what they considered suspicious 
actions of certain of their colleagues. 

Major General Bolling presented a sum- 
mary of the complete files on these cases to 
this reporter. The Communist sympathies 
of one employee were uncovered and he re- 
signed. Another has been notified of his 
dismissal. Little tangible evidence, indica- 
tive of espionage or subversive activities, in 
addition to the charges of those within the 
agency, has been developed thus far in other 
cases. 

But the discovery that top secret docu- 
ments are missing has increased the gravity 
of the whole affair, Maj. Gen. Bolling said, 
and he has directed an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of this phase. A special board of in- 
quiry has been appointed. 

Inspector general of the Army, charged 
with top responsibility for all military in- 
vestigations, Maj. Gen. Louis A. Craig, has 
assigned investigators to the probe. 

Also participating in an investigation’ of 
almost unprecedented scope are the follow- 
ing: 

The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, headed by Representative Woop, 
Democrat. of Georgia, with the cooperation 
of Representative VELDE, Republican, of Illi- 
nois, ranking minority member. 

The Senate Judiciary Subcommittee, 
headed by Senator McCarran, Democrat, 
of Nevada. This group is considering refer- 
ence of the case to the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee headed by Senator RuSsELL, 
of Georgia. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

The Central Intelligence Agency, headed 
by Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith. 

The Military District of Washington. 

The Army Counterintelligence Corps, 
under General Bolling, has been investigat- 
ing the case for more than a year. 

Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief of 
Staff, who is receiving the coordinated re- 
ports of the military branches. 


SENSITIVE AGENCY 


The Army Signal Corps Intelligence Agency 
is one of the ultrasensitive groups in Wash- 
ington. Compd$ed of 90 civilian employees 
and 21 military personnel, it is the receiv- 
ing center for intelligence reports from 
throughout the world, chiefly concerning 
telecommunications information needed by 
American intelligence agencies. It is the 
only place in the United States where such 
informion is stored in chronological fash- 
ion, analyzed, and used as the basis of 
reports. It collects reports on radar stations, 
telephonic and telegraphic communications 
which are vital to national defense. 

Frenzied activity in the Pentagon and on 
Capitol Hill resulted when the 10 members 
of this agency presented a petition to Con- 
gress to investigate what they termed a men- 
ace to security in the actions of some of 
their colleagues. 

Leaders of the group are Lt. Col. Ollie 
J. Allen, 36, an Army veteran of long serv- 
ice who rose from the ranks, who has seen 
service in Korea and wears the Legion of 
Merit, and Edwin Y. Webb, Jr., 47, a scien- 
tific engineer who is author of numerous 
articles in the field of physics and elec- 
tronics. Other signers of the congressional 
petition include a captain and lieutenant 
and seven civilian employees, three of them 
heads of department branches. 


ALLEN REMOVED 


Under the storm of controversy aroused 
by the charges, Lieutenant Colonel Allen has 
been removed from his post as executive offi- 
cer of the agency and placed at a desk in the 
Pentagon where he is given no duty. He, 
Webb, and the other signers have undergone 
lengthy questioning. The Army concedes, 
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however, that the military men involved were 
wholly within their rights in petitioning 
Congress. 

Despite antagonism reported in high offi- 
cial circles which exceed the military in 
authority, the 10 complainants have remained 
steadfast in a determination to “see this 
thing through” even if it entails a sacrifice 
of future military and Federal careers. 

The story of their efforts to correct a con- 
dition they regard as dangerous is one of the 
most remarkable ever recorded in Washing- 
ton. For weeks, Allen and Webb and other 
members of the little band trooped the 
corridors of the Senate and House Office 
Buildings, seeking listeners to their tale. 

In some instances, they were unable to 
get past the guardians of the outer offices 
of Senators and Representatives. The sen- 
sational nature of their charges aroused in- 
credulity in some quarters. They were 
moved to urgency by orders transferring 
Allen to California. The lieutenant colonel 
sat down and dictated a 2!4-hour tape re- 
cording of his observations. This dramatic 
recitation is now in the hands of both con- 
gressional committees. 


STRONGLY SUPPORTED 


But the petitioners were not without sym- 
pathetic support among some officers of high 
rank who were also concerned about condi- 
tions in the agency. The transfer to Cali- 
fornia was countermanded. A more recent 
transfer of Allen to Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
was similarly canceled after the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities advised 
Brig. Gen. A. D. O’Connell, deputy chief sig- 
nal officer, that Allen was under subpena as 
a witness. 

Nor was support of Members of Congress 
long in growing. Among those who have 
interested themselves in behalf of a hearing 
for the petitioners are Senator Hory, Demo- 
crat, of North Carolina; Senator MCCARRAN, 
Senator McCarTHyY, Republican, of Wisconsin; 
Representative Cox, Democrat, of Georgia; 
and Representative VELDE. 

The investigative staff of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, headed 
by Louis J. Russell and his chief assistant, 
Donald T. Appell, have interviewed a number 
of witnesses in the case and have taken state- 
ments. Among those interviewed both by 
the committee and the military agencies 
was Maj. Gen. K. B. Lawton, deputy chief 
signal officer in charge of the agency until 
his transfer to Fort Monmouth last month. 
General Lawton is regarded by the petitioners 
as a commanding officer who did all within 
his power to maintain tight security in the 
agency. 

JURISDICTION QUESTION 


The staff of the McCarran judiciary sub- 
committee on immigration, under Director 
Richard Arens, which has specialized in in- 
vestigations of disloyal aliens, has been sim- 
ilarly busy inquiring into the case. The 
question of jurisdiction may result in a shift- 
ing of the case to the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

It was emphasized by all investigators, 
congressional, military, and Federal, that the 
inquiry may be long and tedious before a 
determination can be made of security con- 
ditions in the intelligence agency. Open 
hearings may be deferred for some time. 
The names of those accused will meanwhile 
be protected. 

The petition signed by the 10 agency em- 
ployees contains a long recitation of inci- 
dents involving other employees. It is a 
unique document, probably the first in 
American history to be addressed by a mili- 
tary unit to Congress containing allegations 
of insecurity in that unit. The preamble 
reads: 

“We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 
the Congress of the United States to inves- 
tigate conditions of 2 years duration in and 
surrounding the Signal Corps Intelligence 
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Agency, and execute the necessary corrective 
measures to remove all subversive elements 
and security risks therefrom, thereby im- 
proving the security of the United States.” 


PETITIONERS LISTED 


In addition to Lieutenant Colonel Allen 
and Webb, the following signed the petition: 
Capt. Robért M. Herron, chief of contacts 
branch; Lt. Harry Donohue, chief, strategic 
branch; Robert L. Stilmar, chief, scientific 
branch; Kurt G. Happe, chief, area II; 
Shephen J. Roberts, chief, area IV; Mrs. Doris 
C. Swain, secretary; William H. Thompson, 
and Lionel Hirschhorn. 

There followed suggested procedures in 
carrying out the investigation, listing the 
persons under suspicion and an additional 
list of witnesses to be interrogated. 

Sworn affidavits were then offered, signed 
by Allen, Webb, and the others, each report- 
ing his observations of the activities of cer- 
tain persons in the agency. The charges in- 
cluded: 

1. Admission of Communist sympathies by 
the employee who has now left the agency. 
This has been verified by military intelli- 
gence. 

2. Instances of persons looking into secret 
files who had not been given clearance for 
such inspection. 

3. Profession of support for an iron cur- 
tain government by an employee whose fam- 
ily is now in that country. 

4. Obtaining unauthorized State Depart- 
ment approval for a tour in the Middle East 
on an Official mission by an employee who 
took leave without pay to make the trip. 
The activities of this individual who car- 
ried photographic apparatus were brought 
to a halt by complaint from an embassy 
abroad and he was ordered home. He was 
last heard from in Switzerland. 

5. Numerous allegations of conversations 
in which certain employees talked in a vein 
indicating pro-communism in the opinion of 
the complaining petitioners. 

High Army officers conceded that present 
conditions in the agency, to phrase it ultra- 
conservatively, are unsatisfactory. They 
confessed frustration in attempts to obtain 
tangible evidence warranting summary pro- 
cedure. They noted the strict regulations 
protecting civil-service employees and their 
desire not to pillory innocent persons. 

After comprehensive investigations had 
been made by Army intelligence and the 
FBI, indicating no activities of certain ac- 
cused individuals outside the agency which 
would arouse suspicion, there was a tend- 
ency to attribute some complaints to office 
bickering between persons striving for au- 
thority. The petition to Congress and the 
report of missing documents, however, 
stirred the inquiry to great heights. 

During the latest phases of the investi- 
gation inquiry was raised whether the com- 
plaining witnesses were tapping the tele- 
phones of high officials. This was emphati- 
cally denied by Allen, Webb, and their com- 
panions when they were questioned about 
it. It appeared obvious that much of their 
information came from other intelligence 
employees in secret sympathy with their ef- 
forts. 

The wire recording made by Lieutenant 
Colonel Allen on last December 9, when he 
was under orders to proceed to California, a 
possible stepping stone to Korea, where he 
had already served 2 years, has been in- 
scribed in the records of the two commit- 
tees. It is being made the basis of an ex- 
haustive investigation. 


The SPEAKER pro ‘tempore (Mr. 
Cooper). The time of the gentleman 
from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for two addi- 
tional minutes. I am sure the other 
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Members will not object to have the time 
allotted him. This is the most impor- 
tant question before the Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There 
are three special orders on the desk now. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include as a part thereof 
the statement of Mr. Edwards. It is a 
startling story. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man fronr Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE WALTER O. BRIGGS 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning at the Blessed Sacrament 
Cathedral in Detroit a requiem mass was 
sung for the repose of the soul of Walter 
O. Briggs, one of the first citizens of De- 
troit, whose death has sorrowed his 
friends and neighbors in the Motor City. 

Well known to many Americans were 
the tremendous industrial plants which 
he built and managed. His working life 
began in the car shops of the Michigan 
Central Railroad where he earned per- 
haps $20 a month. All America, of 
course, knows the Detroit Tigers and 
their home park, Briggs Stadium. Mr. 
Briggs was devotedly loyal to his team 
and to the Detroit fans who knew him 
best as the ailing figure being helped to 
his seat at the ball park. 

His sporting and industrial interests 
far from consumed all of the time and 
talents of Walter O. Briggs. He helped 
to make the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra possible and was a director of the 
Detroit Symphony Society. As a mem- 
ber of the Detroit Zoological Commis- 
sion, out of his devotion to the children 
of the city, he bought $50,000 worth of 
animals himself and together with 
friends saw the zoo completely stocked 
without a penny of public expense. 

In his charity he built a school and a 
convent chapel and was a trustee of 
Grace Hospital in Ds2troit, St. Francis 
Hospital in Miami, Fla., and the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind. 

He was a Knight of Malta and a mem- 
ber of many other’ clubs and fraternal 
organizations. 

It has been said of Walter O. Briggs 
that he played to win in everything he 
did. From the Michigan Central Rail- 
road Shops to the Briggs Manufacturing 
Co., from a game of dominoes to direct- 
ing the Detroit Tigers, he played the 
game up to the hilt. The people of De- 
troit salute a real champion. For him 
the game of life is now ended. It is our 
earnest prayer that he has won the re- 
ward of eternal life before the throne of 
Almighty God. 


Under 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Illinois [Mr. VuRsE.t] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 


COAL-MINE LEGISLATION 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, in March 
1947 an explosion in No. 5 coal mine at 
Centralia, Ill., caused the death of 111 
miners. A few months prior to that ex- 
plosion Federal inspectors examined that 
mine and reported 52 violations, all of 
which were dangerous to the safety of 
the miners. 

After that tragedy I urged the Con- 
gress to pass legislation providing that 
Federal inspectors could close down 
mines when they felt that safety condi- 
tions demanded it. In a speech in the 
House on April 9, 1947, in support of 
such legislation I said: 

It is the duty of the Congress to enact 
Federal legislation that will force and com- 
pel better working and better safety condi- 
tions throughout the coal mines of America 
to prevent such tragedies in the future. 

The safety of the miners of our Nation has 
been too long overlooked. Through their 
sweat and toil they have made a great and 
tremendous contribution to the development 
of our Nation and to the comfort of our 
people. The Federal Government must act 
to insure their greater safety. 

ANOTHER TRAGEDY 


Unfortunately the Congress did not 
pass such legislation. The sad result 
is that a few weeks ago a greater and 
more tragic explosion occurred at Orient 
Mine No. 2, West Frankfort, Il., which 
brought about the death of 119 men in 
that mine. As prior to the Centralia 
tragedy, Federal inspectors a few months 
ago examined the West Frankfort mine, 
found it in dangerous condition and 
recommended to the State Bureau of 
Mines at Springfield that 31 hazards be 
removed. 

The director of mines appointed by 
Governor Stevenson disregarded the 
recommendations of the Federal mine 
inspector and nothing was done to fur- 
ther protect the safety of the men in 
that mine. The result, the death of 119 
more miners. 

CONGRESS SHOULD ACT NOW 


Mr. Speaker, I feel it is the duty and 
the responsibility of this Congress to 
consider the Price-Neely bill, amend it 
if necessary, and enact it into law at 
the earliest possible date. The Congress 
is committed to early passage of such 
legislation, because after the Centralia 
tragedy in 1947 the Congress passed a 
joint resolution in effect serving notice 
on the States that they would be given 
a year to improve safety standards, and 
if they did not do so, then the Congress 
would act. 


EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS FAILED TO ACT 


The present Price-Neely bill was re- 
ported favorably from the committee to 
the floor of the Senate in the Eighty- 
first Congress. Senator Lucas, of Illi- 
nois, then the Senate floor leader, failed 
throughout that session to call the bill 
up for a vote in the Senate for 13 
months. No action was taken in the 
House other than hearings before a 
House subcommittee. The bill was in- 
troduced again in the Eighty-second 
Congress where no action in the past 
session was taken. 
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STATE INSPECTION NOT ADEQUATE 


Mr. Speaker, State inspection has 
failed to adequately protect the health, 
safety, and lives of our coal miners, and 
now we are confronted with the worst 
tragedy in history at Orient Mine No. 2 
at West Frankfort, the largest, most 
modern, and most productive coal mine 
in the world, with the loss of 119 lives. 
Certainly it is time for immediate con- 
sideration and passage of this legisla- 
tion. 

There are now 27 coal-producing 
States operating under 27 different laws 
enforced by 27 different political State 
bodies. The time has come for one over- 
all law providing additional, adequate, 
standard safeguards covering all the 
mines of the Nation. 

It should be borne in mind that if the 
legislation known as the Price-Neely bill 
is perfected and passed, the enforcement 
of the provisions in this law will rest 
with the Federal Bureau of Mines. State 
laws will be supplemented with the five 
minimum safety standards set out in the 
Price-Neely bill, which provide for the 
following safeguards: 

(1) Such minimum standards governing 
timbering, support, and prevention of col- 
lapse or squeeze in coal mines as may be 
required in the interest of safety. 

(2) Such minimum standards governing 
the construction and use of machinery and 
equipment and the composition and use of 
explosives in coal mines as may be required 
in the interest of safety. 

(3) Such minimum standards governing 
operations, equipment, methods of mining, 
ventilation, prevention of gas or dust ex- 
plosion, and transportation in coal mines as 


may be required in the interest of health 
and safety. 

(4) Minimum standards, in the interest of 
health and safety, governing inspections of 
and repairs to coal mines, coal-mining, 
equipment and machinery, and inspections 
of coal-mining methods and procedures; 
and 


(5) Other standards to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this act. 


It further provides that when Federal 
inspectors find conditions in a mine that 
constitute an imminent danger to the life 
or safety of the employees, they shall by 
oral or written order require the mine 
management to withdraw from the mine 
all employees other than those necessary 
to correct such unsafe conditions from 
the unsafe area until such danger is 
eliminated. 

Further, that any operator who will- 
fully fails to obey such order shall be 
guilty of misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $2,000 or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding 6 months, or both. 

State laws or contracts pertaining to 
mine safety shall not be deemed to be 
superseded, save only to the extent to 
which they are in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this act or the regulations or 
orders issued pursuant to it. 

This bill offers no serious infringement 
on State rights. Its purpose is to more 
adequately protect through additional 
safeguards the health, life, and safety of 
the coal miners in the various States. 

Mine management, mine workers, and 
the Congress do not want to give the 
Bureau of Mines too much power. Be- 
fore the Bureau of Mines can enforce 
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safety standards, hearings must be held 
to which all interested parties have the 
right to participate in an effort to come 
to an agreement if possible on the regu- 
lations and standards the Government 
inspectors shall put into effect. 

This bill does not grant arbitrary 
powers to the Federal inspectors of the 
Bureau of Mines. On the other hand, 
the mine management has the right to 
protest to the Bureau of Mines and fur- 
nish evidence in opposition to the recom- 
mendations made by the Federal mine 
inspectors. Mine management has the 
further right to go into court and ask for 
an injunction to prohibit the carrying 
out of the recommendation of Federal 
mine inspectors. 

Mr. Speaker, we know that the State 
mine inspection has not proved adequate 
in protecting the lives of men in the 
mines. This legislation should be passed 
and become effective at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Under trial and experi- 
ence doubtless amendments in the future 
will be necessary to correct some defects 
in the act. It will be a simple matter to 
correct the legislation in the future by 
amendments. 

If we continue to depend upon State 
inspection only, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment having only the power to recom= 
mend safety measures, which are gen- 
erally disregarded, we may reach a point 
where the billions of tons of coal so 
necessary to power the industries of our 
country will be left in the ground at a 
great loss to the Nation because men 
will continue to refuse to go into the 
mines because of the danger and hazard. 

Mr. Speaker, in my district in Jeffer- 
son County, near Mt. Vernon, IIl., at a 
cost of millions of dollars a new mine 
has recently been opened which is fully 
mechanized and which will employ 
hundreds of men with the possibility of 
greater coal production. 

The investment of this capital and the 


‘safety of the men who will man such 


mines, demand the ultimate in safety 
not only for the protection of the in- 
vestment, but for the greater protection 
of the lives of the men who go into the 
mines. 

If we continue to muddle along 
neglecting to do our duty in passing Fed- 
eral legislation, we may be sowing the 
seeds of greater tragedies to come than 
those that struck at Centralia and West 
Frankfort. 

TRAGEDIES PAST 10 YEARS 


The urgent need for greater safety in 
coal mines can best be emphasized by 
pointing out that during the past 10 
years 9,504 men have lost their lives and 
439,643 miners have been injured in the 
mines, many of them totally disabled 
for life. 

The waste in human life and man- 
power, most of which is unnecessary, 
cries out to the Congress for relief 
through corrective legislation. It has 
been demonstrated during the past 20 
years under State inspection that the 
problem can only be solved by grant- 
ing additional power to the Federal Bu- 
reau of Mines to authorize and enforce 
Nation-wide greater safety measures 
supplementing, and in addition to, pres- 
ent State mine safety laws. 
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Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Is it not a fact that a 
thousand American miners lost their 
lives last year? 

Mr. VURSELL. That is a fact. Iam 
going to bring that out in just a minute. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, briefly. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I rise to compliment 
my colleague, the gentleman from IIli- 
nois {Mr. VursELL] for the very fine 
statement in behalf of the mine situa- 
tion, not only as it exists in Illinois but 
also in the entire United States. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. VursELL] 
has been one of the outstanding leaders 
in this Congress, all the time fighting for 
the safety of the miners and everything 
that is good in their behalf. 

Mr. VURSELL. I thank the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with the 
indulgence of the gentlemen who follow 
me, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for five additional minutes in order to 
answer questions. I shall try to get 
through in a shorter time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There 
are two special orders already entered. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
one of those special orders; I would be 
most happy to relinquish 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr. PERKINS. I also wish to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
VuRSELL] on the able statement he has 
made here today. The gentleman com- 
ing from the State of Illinois where the 
Centralia mine disaster took place, and 
also more recently the West Frankfort 
mine disaster, is acquainted with the 
fact that if we had some enforcement 
power in the Bureau of Mines, in all 
probability both of those mine disasters 
could have been avoided. Where various 
State mining codes are inadequate, or 
else the State bureau of mines fails to 
act in making corrections where immi- 
nent danger exists, as was the case in 
Illinois, certainly it is the duty of this 
Congress to act and pass legislation that 
will save lives. Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
all Members of this body will read the 
remarks of the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. VursELL]. He has clearly pointed 
out the issue. I feel confident that hear- 
ings will be held and completed in the 
near future in both branches of Congress 
on this all-important legislation in or- 
der that better mine-safety legislation 
may be enacted at the earliest possible 
date. Again, I wish to commend the 
gentleman on his excellent statement. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 
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Mr. PRICE. I want to join my col- 
legaue from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS], 
who along with myself and some other 
Members of the House is the author of 
mine safety legislation—I want to join 
him in complimenting the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. VursEtxL] on his state- 
ment here this afternoon. I know that 
the gentleman from Illinois, being close 
to two of the most terrible mine tragedies 
that have occurred in this country in the 
past 4 years, feels as strongly as I do that 
it is about time for Congress to take ac- 
tion by putting teeth into existing Fed- 
eral mine safety and inspection laws. 

We here become disturbed only when 
the death toll mounts to over the hun- 
dreds, but week by week men are losing 
their lives in the mines throughout this 
country; not only in the State of Illinois 
but before the terrible tragedy at West 
Frankfort on the eve of Christmas, 32 
miners had already lost their lives in the 
State of Illinois, but of these lesser mine 
tragedies we hear nothing. It is appar- 
ent to all who are even slightly ac- 
quainted with the problem that it is time 
for the Congress to pass adequate Fed- 
eral mine safety laws. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BRAY. I wish to commend the 
gentleman from Illinois on his speech. 

The economy of America is based on 
coal, and there is too much blood on that 
coal. It must stop, this useless maiming 
and slaughter. The Neely bill may need 


will the 


some amendment, but it is a sane, prac- 


tical, humanitarian approach to the 
solution of a great evil. 

I insist that we stop vacillating on 
mine safety and enact a real mine safety 
bill. Iam going to continue my fight for 
such a bill. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I wish to compli- 
ment my colleague from Illinois who has 
such keen insight and who has made 
such a careful and detailed study of the 
whole problem. He made one statement 
that was very startling to me, of the four 
hundreds of thousands of men who had 
been injured in the mines in the last 
10 years. 

Mr. VURSELL. It was over 439,000. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. That is about three 
times as many men as we had lost, killed, 
and wounded in the Korean conflict. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. I, too, wish to commend 
the gentleman on the position he has 
taken. As a member of the Committee 
on Education and Labor to which this 
matter has been referred and which will 
deal with this matter I am sure that 
hearings will be held, and when they 
are held I hope the gentleman from Illi- 
nois will give us the benefit of his knowl- 
edge and study on this subject. 

Mr. VURSELL. I shall be most happy 
to. 

Mr. SITTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend by remarks 
at this point in the Recor». 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SITTLER. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Vurseti] has 
made a very excellent statement in be- 
half of Federal mine-safety enforcement, 
and I want to say here and now that I 
agree that something must be done. 
Whether the Price-Neely bill is the an- 
swer to the situation before us, I do not 
know, although I am inclined to believe 
it needs certain revisions, but this I do 
know, and that is that something must 
be done to prevent our Federal mine in- 
spectors from being merely bookkeepers 
on tragedy. These men know of thou- 
sands of instances of impending disaster 
and yet are powerless to do anything 
about them. I am for giving them a 
sufficient amount of authority to enable 


.them to prevent disasters like those at 


Orient No. 2 and at Centralia as well 
as others. 

There is one point I would like to make, 
however, and that is that I do not believe 
that giving this authority to the Federal 
Bureau of Mines should provide a rea- 
son for hiring another horde of Govern- 
ment employes. All of the disasters we 
have suffered in the mining industry 
have been freely and accurately predict- 
ed by the inspectors we now have. More- 
over, they have been reported over a long 
period of time. Therefore, I am per- 
suaded that if we will eliminate the im- 
pending disasters that the present force 
of inspectors can predict, and eliminate 
the imminent dangers that the present 
force of inspectors can discover, we will 
have gone a long way toward making 
the mines as safe as those leaders among 
the UMWA and the operators who are 
safety-minded dream of. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Bussey] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 


WHAT PRICE LOYALTY? 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in yesterday’s edition of the 
Washington Times-Herald an article re- 
flecting the laxness in another one of our 
top-secret Government agencies. 

I speak of the conditions as reflected 
by the article in the Army Signal Corps 
Intelligence. It appears that an unre- 
solved question of loyalty and security 
within this agency has existed for more 
than a year and it is of such significance 
as to draw the attention of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the Military 
District of Washington, the Army Coun- 
ter Intelligence Corps, and the Inspector 
General of the Army. 

We have in this case the sorry spec- 
tacle of loyal American officers and civil- 
ian employees being compelled to resort 
to a petition to the Congress of the 
United States to intervene in order that 
persons of questionable loyalty and se- 
curity be removed from sensitive posi- 
tions. 
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It is quite evident, when loyal officers 
and civilian employees of the Army Sig- 
nal Corps Intelligence have to resort to 
such methods to rid their department of 
persons of questionable loyalty and se- 
curity, that there are persons in high po- 
sition, certainly in this branch of our 
armed services, and, in all probability, in 
extremely high positions in our defense 
forces, who are protecting persons in this 
highly sensitive department of our de- 
fenses whose loyalty, security, and pa- 
triotism are at least questionable. 

What has been the reward for these 
people who have been alert to the dan- 
gers within their agency? 

According to available information, 
those who had participated in the at- 
tempt to expose others within the Signal 
Corps Intelligence, where loyalty and 
security is questionable, have been 
promptly transferred out of Washing- 
ton. 

One officer was transferred to Alaska, 
but later changed to Seattle, Wash. An- 
other was transferred to California. 
The action of the Signal Corps in get- 
ting these two men far away from Wash- 
ington has been given no publicity. But 
the officer to petition Congress, a Ko- 
rean veteran, decorated with the Legion 
of Merit, was ordered to California be- 
cause he was too alert to the dangers 
from within. Due to sympathetic sup- 
port, apparently from some Members of 
Congress, the transfer to California was 
countermanded when it became clear 
that conditions in the agency would 
eventually become known to the press. 
This officer was then transferred to Fort 
Monmouth, N. J. When advised that the 
officer was under subpena to appear be- 
fore a congressional committee the 
transfer to Fort Monmouth also was 
canceled. But what has happened to 
the Korean veteran? He was removed 
from his position as executive officer of 
the agency, transferred to the Penta- 
gon, given a desk and no duties. 

Is the Army so well fortified with 
funds appropriated by Congress that it 
is able to remove an executive officer 
from his position and assign him to a 
desk with no duties? If that is the case, 
the appropriations for this agency for 
the next fiscal year should be scrutinized 
very, very carefully. 

The question now remaining is: What 
action has the agency taken or does it 
propose to take against others who 
signed the petition to Congress? Are we 
to sit idly by and see recriminatory ac- 
tions taken against loyal Americans who 
put love of their country before per- 
sonal ambitions? 

For my part, I intend to try to keep 
informed on this matter and not only 
urge action by the proper committees 
of Congress, but by every individual 
Member as well, to see to it that these 
people are not subject to recrimination 
by those who would seek to keep from 
the Congress of the United States the 
true conditions existing in Government 
agencies with respect to loyalty and 
security. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely trust the pres- 
ent investigation will not be another at- 
tempt on the part of the administration 
to protect people who should never have 
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been employed in the first place by ap- 
plying the whitewash brush, as is done 
so often. One of the questions that 
should be honestly and thoroughly ex- 
plored is: Who in the Pentagon refused 
to take cognizance of these conditions 
when they were brought to their atten- 
tion more than a year ago, which made 
it necessary for the loyal employees of 
the signal corps to petition Congress? 

There should be no doubt in anyone’s 
mind but that Mr. Truman’s hatchet- 
men, who have been more interested in 
currying favor with Mr. Truman than in 
the protection of their country, will do 
everything possible to retaliate against 
these patriotic officers and civilians in 
the signal corps by bringing pressure 
to bear on their superiors to transfer 
them to far and remote positions as 
punishment. 

If Truman, while protecting subver- 
sives in Government himself, would stoop 
so low as to resort to the firing of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, who gave 52 years 
of loyal service to his country, certainly 
there should be no doubt in the minds 
of Members of Congress or the public at 
large as to the lengths to which he would 
go to punish these loyal, patriotic Ameri- 
cans in the Army Signal Corps Intelli- 
gence who petitioned us. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. SITTLER asked and was given 
permission to address the House on 
Wednesday next for 20 minutes, follow- 
ing any special orders heretofore 
entered. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Keocu and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida and to include 
an address delivered by Hon. Charles 
Francis Coe. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM and to include a radio 
address. 

Mr. Burpick. 

Mr. SabDLak and to include a statement 
by Governor Lodge. 

Mr. Curtis of Nebraska and to include 
an analysis and a copy of the bill he is 
introducing. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. MASON. 

Mr. BenverR (at the request of Mr. 
ELLSwortTH) in three instances. 

Mr. Ayres and to include two state- 
ments. 

Mr. Jonas and to include an editorial 
from the last issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include an editorial from the Winchester 
Star regarding the late James D. Hag- 
gerty, editor of the Woburn Daily Times. 

Mr. JENISON and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FurcoLo and Mr. Perkins and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mrs. CuurcH and to include an edito- 
rial. 
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Mr. Povutson in three separate in- 
stances in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CouDErRT (at the request of Mr. 
REED of New York) and to include a 
speech by Henry Hazlitt. 

Mr. SHAFER in three instances. 

Mr. O’Hara and to include an edito- 
rial. 

Mr. SmitH of Wisconsin in three in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. . 

Mr. BURNSIDE. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Van ZanpvT (at the request of Mr. 
CANFIELD) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CANFIELD regarding the late John 
A. Whitaker. 

Mr. Hope and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. REEs of Kansas and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. SITTLER and to include an editorial. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 34 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, January 22, 1952, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clase 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1068. A letter from the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting the eighth quarterly report on the 
administration of the advance planning pro- 
gram for the period July 1 through Septem- 
ber 30, 1951, pursuant to Public Law 352, 
Eighty-first Congress, approved October 13, 
1949 (H. Doc. No. 331); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed. 

1069. A letter from the Director, Selective 
Service System, transmitting the first report 
for the close of the last fiscal year June 30, 
1951, pursuant to the provisions of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1070. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to authorize the re- 
tirement of Capt. Joy Bright Hancock, 
United States Navy”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1071. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Mediation Board, transmitting the seven- 
teenth annual report of the National Medi- 
ation Board including the Report of the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, pursuant to 
Public Law 442, approved June 21, 1934; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1072. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the First Annual Report 
of the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics on 
operations dated December 31, 1951, pur- 
suant to Public Law 867, Eighty-first Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1073. A letter from the Director, Reserve 
Officers Association of the United States, 
transmitting the Annual Audit Report for 
the period ending May 31, 1951, which shows 
the financial condition of the Association as 
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of that date, pursuant to Public Law 595, 
Eighty-first Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1074. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the fourth annual report of 
claims paid by the Department during the 
calendar year 1951, pursuant to section 404 
of the Federal Tort Claims Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. Joint Report of the Committee on 
Armed Services and the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments en- 
titled ‘French Taxation on Military Con- 
struction” (Rept. No. 1269). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bilis and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska: 

H. R. 6127. A bill providing for the collec- 
tion of internal-revenue taxes and the ad- 
ministration of the internal-revenue laws 
by an agency independent of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Department. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H.R. 6128. A bill to provide for the is- 
suance of a special postage stamp in com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Edwin Markham; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6129. A bill to provide for the trans- 
fer of certain lands and interests in lands at 
Mill Rock Island in the East River, N. Y.; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 

H.R. 6130. A bill to create and prescribe 
the functions of a Department of Overseas 
Information; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H.R. 6131. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, with respect to annuities of for- 
mer Members of Congress; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GRANGER: 

H. R. 6132. A bill to authorize preliminary 
examinations and surveys for runoff and 
water-flow retardation and soil erosion pre- 
vention, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R. 6133. A bill to authorize a $100 per 
capita payment to members of the Red Lake 
Band of Chippewa Indians from the proceeds 
of the sale of timber and lumber on the Red 
Lake Reservation; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H. R. 6134. A bill to create an independent 
agency to assess and collect all internal-reve- 
nue taxes and to administer and enforce all 
internal-revenue laws; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. NORRELL: 

H.R. 6135. A bill designating the reservoir 
created by the construction of the Blakely 
Mountain Dam in Garland and Montgomery 
Counties, Ark., as Lake Ouachita; to ‘the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. O’HARA: 

H. R. 6136. A bill to provide for the promo- 

tion of certain commissioned officers who are 
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members of the Reserve components of the 
Armed Forces of the United States; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H.R. 6137. A bill proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
providing for the election of President and 
Vice President; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H. R. 6138. A bill to amend the act of May 
27, 1940 (54 Stat. 223), as amended; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H.R. 6139. A bill to amend section 605 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 so as to 
exempt certain home loans to veterans from 
restrictions imposed under that section; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 6140. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of modern naval vessels, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. WIER: 

H. R. 6141. A bill to provide for the trans- 
fer of certain funds from the National Capi- 
tal Sesquicentennial Commission to the 
Commission of Fine Arts; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H. J. Res. 362. Joint resolutiorr to provide 
for prevention of salt water intrusion into 
the Trinity River by erection of barriers for 
protection of adjacent rice lands, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. Con. Res. 182. Concurrent resolution to 
declare that no agreement, commitment, or 
understanding growing out of the conversa- 
tions between the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of Great Brit- 
ain shall be considered to create any legal 
or moral obligation which is binding on the 
United States; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H. Con. Res. 183. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing indignation over the arrest and con- 
viction of four American airmen by the 
Hungarian Government and calling for the 
cessation of trade relations and a severance 
of diplomatic relations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 6142. A bill for the relief of Dr. An- 
thony T. Scavo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H.R. 6143. A bill for the relief of Kertuu 
Siili; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6144. A bill for the relief of Lt. Comadr. 
Cook Cleland; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. BOSONE: 

H.R. 6145. A bill for the relief of Costas 
Alex Billinis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. D’EWART: 

H. R. 6146. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Marcelene Jane John- 
son; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H. R. 6147. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Myrtle Viola Woodtick; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H. R. 6148. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Genevieve M. Conger; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


By Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois: 

H.R. 6149. A bill for the relief of Rudolph 
Zuyderhoff; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 6150. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Zuyderhoff and Maaike Zuyderhoff; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING (by request): 

H.R. 6151. A bill for the relief of Ber- 
jouhie Andreassian; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NORRELL: 

H.R. 6152. A bill for the relief of Lucille 

Hujima; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H.R. 6153. A bill for the relief of Sung 
Ryun Kwak; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

510. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Director 
American Municipal Association, Chicago, 
Ill., relative to the grave impact of inflation 
on the costs of local government which is 
impairing the continued functioning of these 
governments; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

511. Also petition of city clerk, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., relative to requesting the amend- 
ment of an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the transportation and sale of natural gas 
in interstate commerce and for other pur- 
poses” (Public Law 688, 75th Cong., ch. 566); 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

512. Also, petition of secretary, Texas 
Society of Certified Public Accountants, Col- 
lege Station, Tex., relative to the board of di- 
rectors stating approval of the principles of 
the Keogh and Reed bills, H. R. 4371 and 
H. R. 4373, respectively; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


TueEspAY, JANUARY 22, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 
10, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of our fathers, in all the commo- 
tion and confusion of the bewildering 
present with its constant demands, we 
would turn aside for this dedicated mo- 
ment to seek the quietness of Thy pres- 
ence. In the secret of Thy pavilion we 
take refuge from the strife of tongues. 
By tasks too difficult for us we are driven 
unto Thee for strength to endure and 
wisdom to interpret rightly the signs of 
these trying times. In this hallowed 
Chamber of deliberation and decision, 
may Thy servants serve with fidelity and 
unblemished integrity the cause of our 
country and of our common humanity, 
and so help to build the City of God 
on the ruined wastes of this disturbed 
and disordered world. We ask it 
through riches of grace in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. Amen, 
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ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


Harry F. Byrp, a Senator from the 
State of Virginia, appeared in his seat 
today. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFarLanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
January 21, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. Case, and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr. YounG was excused 
from attendance on the sessions of the 
Senate today and tomorrow. 


COAL-MINE DISASTER AT WEST FRANK- 
FORT, ILL.—LETTER FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT AND REPORT BY SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a communication 
from the President of the United States, 
which the clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read the com- 
munication, as follows: 


JANUARY 22, 1952. 
The VIcE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES: 

My Dear Mr. Vice PRESIDENT: I am 
writing to urge that the Congress take 
prompt and effective action to help pre- 
vent the shocking fatalities in the coal 
mines of this country. 

On December 21, 1951, 119 miners 
were killed in a single mine disaster at 
West Frankfort, Ill. Four years ago, 
111 men lost their lives in a similar 
disaster at Centralia, Ill. In the years 
between, thousands have been killed or 
injured in less spectacular mine trag- 
edies throughout the country. 

Yet little or none of this was neces- 
sary. Most of it could surely have been 
avoided if the Department of the Inte- 
rior had had authority to enforce com- 
pliance with Federal standards of mine 
safety. I urge the Congress to lose no 
more time in enacting legislation which 
will give the Department the powers it 
needs to save the lives of men who work 
in coal mines. 

I have received from the Secretary of 
the Interior a special report on the West 
Frankfort disaster. This report explains 
very clearly and concisely why we must 
have Federal legislation to deal with the 
safety situation in the coal mines. I 
hope all Members of Congress will read 
this report. I am sure it will make the 
urgent need for action plain to every- 
one. 

Bills are now pending before the Con- 
gress to grant enforcement powers to the 
Interior Department. The Secretary of 
the Interior indicates in his report that 
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he believes the provisions of these bills 
should be strengthened in some respects, 
to make sure the enforcement job can be 
done right. 

I cannot urge too strongly that the 
Congress take action on these bills at 
once. Almost every day, miners are 
being killed needlessly, somewhere in 
this country. We have got to put a stop 
to it. The miners and their families are 
entitled to protection by their Govern- 
ment. It is our plain duty to keep the 
coal mines just as safe as human skill 
and effort can make them. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The commu- 
nication from the President, and the ac- 
companying report, will be referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and the report will be printed in 
the REcorD. 

The report is as foliows: 


REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT BY THE SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR ON THE COAL-MINE DIs- 
ASTER AT WEST FRANKFORT, ILL, 


On December 21, 1951, we had the worst 
coal mine disaster this Nation has experi- 
enced in 23 years. On that date a violent 
gas and coal-dust explosion spread through 
a large area of the Orient Mine No. 2 of the 
Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co. at 
West Frankfort, Ill. 

One hundred and nineteen men lost their 
lives in this explosion. Property damage was 
widespread and severe. 

The tragedy is that this need not have 
happened. There was nothing inevitable 
about it. It could and should have been 


prevented. 
This is demonstrated conclusively by the 
findings of the Federal inspectors from the 


Bureau of Mines. These inspectors made a 
thorough, on-the-spot investigation of the 
causes of this disaster and the circumstances 
surrounding it. I went out to West Frank- 
fort with the Director of the Bureau of Mines 
and the Federal mine inspectors, went into 
the mine myself, and have reviewed with 
care the formal findings of the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Let me summarize these findings for you: 

First, it was a concentration of gas which 
exploded. An explosive gas called methane 
had accumulated in abandoned areas of the 
mine. These areas had not been sealed and 
the gas had moved into parts of the mine 
that were actively being worked, and had 
gathered there in dangerous amounts, be- 
cause of improper ventilation. 

Second, there were a number of ways in 
which this dangerous gas could have been 
ignited. This is a highly mechanized mine, 
using electric machines and other devices for 
mining, loading, and transporting coal. A 
spark or arc from any of these machines 
could have started the explosion, and that is 
the most likely explanation of what hap- 
pened. Most of these machines had not been 
kept in safe condition to operate where there 
was a possibility of heavy concentrations of 
methane gas. In addition, some of the men 
had smoking materials with them at the 
time of the explosion, though there is no 
evidence to show that it was ectually set off 
by a lighted match or cigarette. 

Third, the original gas explosion ignited 
clouds of coal dust, spreading the explosion 
and flames through the mine passageways. 
Large amounts of coal dust had collected in 
the active workings of the mine. This is in- 
evitable in coal mining, and the dust has to 
be removed or counteracted by rock dusting. 
But these safety meacures had not been ade- 
quately applied. 
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This disaster was made possible because 
abandoned workings were not sealed, because 
the mine was not properly ventilated, be- 
cause the coal dust hazard was not adequate- 
ly dealt with, and because electric machines 
were not kept in safe condition. 

I want to emphasize that each of these 
hazards is a violation of a safety standard in 
the Federal Mine Safety Code which has 
been promulgated by the Federal Bureau of 
Mines. Furthermore, each of these hazards 
had been identified by Federal inspectors 
fully 6 months before the explosion oc- 
curred. On July 31, 1951, an inspection re- 
port, which pointed out all these and other 
violations of the Federal Safety Code, was 
made available by the Bureau of Mines to 
representatives of the company, the United 
Mine Workers of America, and the State of 
Illinois. A brief of the Bureau of Mines re- 
port was also posted at the mine for all em- 
ployees to read. 

But nothing was done to remove the haz- 
ards. One hundred and nineteen men were 
killed as a result. 

This is a terrible story. But it is not a 
new story. Four years ago, substantially the 
same thing occurred at Centralia, Ill. One 
hundred eleven men lost their lives in that 
disaster. During the last 10 years 8,011 men, 
all told, were killed underground in our bitu- 
minous and lignite mines; 1,360 more were 
killed in the anthracite mines. 

In a very large proportion of these cases 
the reason was the same: Mining hazards 
were well known; they could have been cor- 
rected, but the necessary action was not 
taken. 

There is no question that all parties have 
known in advance about the hazards which 
led to every large-scale mine disaster in the 
last decade. Ever since the passage of the 
Federal Coal-Mine Inspection and Investi- 
gation Act of 1941, inspectors of the Bureau 
of Mines have periodically investigated and 
reported on conditions in the Nation’s coal 
mines. Violations of the Federal Safety Code, 
found upon actual inspection, have been re- 
ported promptly to management, union, and 
State authorities. 

There is also no question that the coal- 
mining industry has the technical know-how 
and the experience to live up to the Federal 
Safety Code. The code is a very practical 
document, accepted by both management and 
labor. Means do exist to keep our mines up 
to the safety standards which the code sets 
forth. 

But in mine after mine across the coun- 
try the Federal code is not being lived up to, 
West Frankfort is not an isolated example 
by any means. For 1 year after the Cen- 
tralia disaster of 1947 the Congress required 
reports of compliance with Federal recom- 
mendations. These showed that, during the 
whole of 1948, 59 percent of the hazards re- 
ported by Federal inspectors were not cor- 
rected. During that year Federal inspectors 
noted more than 23,000 violations of State 
mining laws on which corrective action was 
not taken. 

Safe working conditions in our mines can- 
not be allowed to go by default. The public 
interest requires that every possible step be 
taken to avert tragedies like West Frank- 
fort. That means it is up to government— 
to the State governments or to the Federal 
Government—to see to it that proper safety 
standards are enforced. 

For over 10 years the Department of the 
Interior has had the power to set standards, 
to inspect, and to report. It has no power 
to enforce. Each time enforcement author- 
ity has been requested of the Congress the 
argument has been made that enforcement 
is a State responsibility and should remain 
in the hands of the States concerned. While 
the United Mine Workers has supported Fed- 
eral enforcement legislation, the representa- 
tives of management and most of the States 
themselves have consistently opposed it. 
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Yet, the evidence is clear that the State 
governments, taken as a group, have not 
done enough and are not now doing enough 
to assure this country against disasters in 
our coal mines. 

There is, of course, considerable variation 
among the particular States. During the 
last 4 years, the Bureau of Mines has as- 
sisted in preparing proposed revisions of the 
coal mining laws of 12 States. These revised 
regulations, designed along the lines of the 
Federal Mine Safety Code, have been adopted 
in Alabama, Colorado, Maryland, Montana, 
Tennessee, and Wyoming. Proposed re- 
visions of the laws of Arkansas, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Ohio, and Oklahoma were 
prepared but were not enacted by the State 
legislatures. 

Thus there has been some progress since 
the Centralia disaster of 1947. But the 
record is not nearly good enough to give us 
any assurance for the future. In Illinois, 
itself, where the Centralia explosion occurred, 
the new tragedy at West Frankfort clearly 
demonstrates the inadequacy of an approach 
which leaves all responsibility to the States. 

The legislative record in Illinois is illustra- 
tive. There the State legislature established 
many years ago a mining investigation com- 
mission, one of whose statutory duties is to 
be the legislature’s official adviser on mine 
legislation. In 1949 the Governor of Illinois 
called in representatives of the Bureau of 
Mines and had them prepare a model mine 
safety law. Governor Stevenson conferred 
several times with me and Bureau of Mines 
officials on problems relating to a mine saf- 
ety code for his State. A year ago, a legis- 
lative proposal adapted from the Bureau’s 
model was referred to the Commission, with 
the Governor’s request that it be used as a 
starting point in developing sound recom- 
mendations for action by the legislature. 
But the Commission rejected this proposal 
and, despite renewed requests from the Gov- 
ernor, the Commission has not yet recom- 
mended any other legislation. The legisla- 
ture itself has taken no action. 

The problem in Illinois and other States 
is not just a matter of inadequate laws, 
There is also a real question about the ade- 
quacy of State enforcement. For a variety 
of reasons, many of the States do not seem 
able to assure compliance with their own 
safety codes. Taken as a whole, the experi- 
ence of the States can lead, in my judgment, 
to only one conclusion. Federal enforce- 
ment of Federal standards is necessary—and 
necessary now. 

The sooner the Department of the Interior 
is authorized to enforce Federal safety stand- 
ards, the sooner we will be able to give the 
men who work the mines some reasonable 
assurance against a repetition of Centralia 
and West Frankfort. 

In order to be effective, I am convinced 
that Federal legislation must include three 
essentials, First, the Department of the In- 
terior must be empowered to promulgate 
safety standards which have the force of law. 
Second, the Department must have authority 
to close a coal mine that it finds unsafe and 
to keep it closed until the Department has 
certified that the danger has been removed, 
Third, there must be adequate criminal pen- 
alties for willful violation of safety regu- 
lations and shutdown orders. 

Bills are already pending in the Congress 
to give the Department of the Interior en- 
forcement power. These bills are S. 1310 and 
H.R. 268. While they move in the right 
direction, they do not fully take account of 
these three essential elements. 

Therefore, I have had prepared a series of 
amendments to these bills which would make 
them fully adequate to meet the situation. 
With your concurrence, I will transmit these 
proposed amendments to the sponsors of 
these bills and to the Committees of Con- 
gress concerned, urging the speediest possible 
action on adequate legisiation. 
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If the necessary authority is provided by 
the Congress, I assure you that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior will do its utmost to 
guard against more West Frankfort tragedies 
in the operation of the Nation’s coal mines, 

Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
JANUARY 22, 1952. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO MERCHANT 
MARINE ACADEMY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I wish to announce that as 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, that I have 
appointed the Senators from New York 
(Mr. Ives and Mr. LEHMAN] members of 
the Board of Visitors to the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO COAST GUARD 
ACADEMY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I wish to announce that as 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, I have ap- 
pointed the Senators from Connecticut 
[Mr. McManHon and Mr. Benton] mem- 
bers of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Coast Guard Academy. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
be permitted to present petitions and 
memorials, introduce bills and joint res- 
olutions, and submit routine matters for 
the ReEcorpD, without debate and without 
speeches. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORTS ON INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Two letters from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, reports on 
international information and educational 
exchange program, for the periods January 1 
to June 30, 1950, and July 1 to December 31, 
1950 (with accompanying reports); to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Report ON TorT CLaIMS PAID By STATE 
DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Secretary of State, report- 
ing, pursuant to law, on tort claims paid by 
the Department of State during the calendar 
year 1951; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF ADMINISTRATOR OF CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the first an- 
nual report of the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, dated December 31, 1951 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CoR- 
PORATION 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmittinz, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation for 
the year 1951 (with an accompanying report) ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAMES 

Three letters from the Attorney General, 
withdrawing the names of Harold Leigh 


ALIENS— 
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Wesley Carmichael or Harold Carmichael, 
Masao Omachi, and Jacobo Alter or Jack 
Alter, from reports relating to aliens whose 
deportation had been suspended, trans- 
mitted to the Senate on Januery 16, 1950, 
and August 15, 1951, respectively; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION OF CERTAIN ALIEN 
SEAMEN 


Five letters from the Attorney General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
the order of the Acting Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization, dated 
October 20, 1950, authorizing the temporary 
admission into the United States, for shore 
leave purposes only, of certain alien seamen 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Three letters from jhe Attorney General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of or- 
ders entered, granting temporary admission 
into the United States of certain aliens, 
together with lists giving the names of such 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION OF CERTAIN DISPLACED 
PERSONS 


Two letters from the Attorney General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of or- 
ders of the Acting Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, dated November 16, 
1950, authorizing the temporary admission 
into the United States of displaced persons 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


A letter from the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of the Board for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1951 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORT ON ADVANCE PLANNING PROGRAM 


A letter from the Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on the administra- 
tion of the advance planning program, for 
the period July 1 to September 30, 1951 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


REPORT ON OFFICERS PERMANENTLY ASSIGNED 
To EXECUTIVE ELEMENT OF AIR FORCE 


A letter from the Director, Legislation and 
Liaison, Department of the Air Force, report- 
ing, pursuant to law, on the number of of- 
ficers assigned to permanent duty in the 
executive element of the Air Force at the 
seat of government; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


CONSTRUCTION OF AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH 
FACILITIES BY NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE FOR AERONAUTICS 


A letter from the Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to promote the national defense by author- 
izing the construction of aeronautical re- 
search facilities by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics necessary to the 
effective prosecution of aeronautical research 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Fetitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the American 
Municipal Congress, at Washington, D. C., 
relating to the impact of inflation on the 
costs of local government; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Memorials of sundry citizens of the United 
States. remonstrating against the appoint- 
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ment of an ambassador to the Vatican; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Minneapolis, Minn., relating 
to the regulation of transportation and sale 
of natural gas in interstate commerce; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the Thirty-eighth 
Grand Conclave of the Omega Psi Phi Fra- 
ternity, at Miami, Fla., relating to the as- 
sassination of Harry T. Moore, of Mims, F:a.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


LIST OF MEMBERS AND RESOLUTIONS OF 
WISCONSIN COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we have 
in Wisconsin what is known as the Wis- 
consin Council of Agricultural Coopera- 
tives, an invaluable federation of Wis- 
consin farmers’ cooperatives which has 
come to be known as the voice of Wiscon- 
sin agriculture. 

This splendid organization has spoken 
and fought in every area in which the 
Wisconsin farmer is interested and en- 
gaged, whether it be an improved bru- 
cellosis-control program, the ever-higher 
refinement of dairy standards, improve- 
ment of tax laws, the protection of coop- 
eratives, or any other field. 

I have in my hands a list of all of the 
fine associations which are members of 
the Wisconsin Council of Agriculture, 
and I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the body of the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the list of 
members was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The following forward-looking associa- 
tions are the members of the Council of Ag- 
riculture: 

A-G Cooperative Creamery, Arcadia; Al- 
bion Cooperative Creamery, Albion; Alto Co- 
operative Creamery, Waupun; Antigo Milk 
Products Cooperative, Antigo; Associated 
Farmers Cooperative, Clinton. 

Badger Breeders Cooperative, Shawano; 
Baldwin Cooperative Creamery Association, 
Baldwin; Barron Cooperative Creamery, 
Barron; Bloomington Cooperative Creamery, 
Bloomington; Brillion Fatmers Cooperative, 
Brillion. 

Cash Crops Cooperative, Fond du Lac; Cen- 
ter Valley Cooperative Association, Black 
Creek; Cheese Producers Marketing Associa- 
tion, Monroe; Clark County Breeders Coop- 
erative, Owen; Columbus Milk Producers Co- 
operative, Astico; Consolidated Badger Goop- 
erative, Shawano; Cooperative Service Oil Co., 
Chilton. 

Dairyland Cooperative Association, Ju- 
neau; Dairy Lane Inc. Cooperative, Milwau- 
kee; Dane County Cooperative Farm Supply 
Co., Madison; De Pere Progressive Farmers 
Cooperative Association, West De Pere; Dried 
Milk Products Cooperative, Eau Claire. 

East Central Breeders Association, Coop- 
erative, Waupun; Eau Claire County Coop- 
erative Farm Supply, Eau Claire; Ellsworth 
Cooperative Creamery, Ellsworth; Equity Co- 
operative Livestock Sales Association, Mil- 
waukee. 

Farm and Home Cooperative, Fort Atkin- 
son; Farmers Cooperative Creamery Co., Clear 
Lake; Farmers Cooperative Produce Co., 
Marshfield; Farmers Cooperative Supply & 
Shipping Association, West Salem; Fox Coop- 
erative, Inc., Appleton; Fox River Valley Co- 
operative Creamery, West De Pere; Fox River 
Valley Milk Producers Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Appleton. 

Golden Guernsey Dairy Cooperative, Mil- 
waukee; Greenville Cooperative Gas Co., 
Greenville. 
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Holmen Cooperative Creamery Association, 
Holmen; Holstein-Friesian Association of 
Wisconsin, West Allis. 

Insurance Cooperative Agency, Madison. 

Kenosha Milk Producers Association, Kene 
osha. 

La Crosse Milk Producers Cooperative As- 
sociation, La Crosse; 

Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., district 20, 
Luck; Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., district 
24, Galesville; Langlade Farmers Cooperative, 
Antigo. 

Madison Milk Producers Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, Madison; Manitowoc County Coop- 
erative Pure Milk Association, Manitowoc; 
Melrose Cooperative Creamery, Melrose; Mil- 
waukee Cooperative Milk Producers, Milwau- 
kee; Modern Dairy Cooperative, Sheboygan. 

New London Cooperative Exchange, New 
London; Nichols Cooperative Association, 
Nichols; Northern Wisconsin Cooperative To- 
bacco Pool, Inc., Viroqua. 

Outagamie Equity Cooperative Exchange, 
Appleton; Outagamie Producers Cooperative, 
Black Creek. 

Portage Cooperative Creamery, Portage; 
Preston Cooperative Creamery, Blair; Pro- 
gressive Farmers of Wisconsin, Pulaski; Pure 
Milk Association, Chicago; Pure Milk Prod- 
ucts Cooperative, Fond du Lac. 

Racine Milk Producers Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, Racine; Richland Cooperative 
Creamery Co., Richland Center; River Falls 
Cooperative Creamery, River Falls. 

Shawano Equity Cooperative, Shawang; 
Southern Wisconsin Breeders Cooperative, 
Madison. 

Tri-State Breeders Cooperative, Westby; 
Turtle Lake Cooperative Creamery, Turtle 
Lake. 

Vernon Cooperative Oil Association, Viro- 
qua. 

Waulesha Cooperative Breeding Associa- 
tion, Waukesha; Westby Cooperative Cream- 
ery, Westby; West Salem Cooperative Cream- 
ery, West Salem; Wisconsin Cheese Producers 
Cooperative, Plymouth; Wisconsin Coopera- 
tive Creamery Association, district 2, Union 
Center; Wisconsin Cooperative Poultry Im- 
provement Association, Galesville; Wiscon- 
sin Cooperative Wool Growers Association, 
Milwaukee; Wisconsin Cranberry Sales Co., 
Wisconsin Rapids; Wisconsin Creamery Co., 
Cooperative, Sauk City; Wisconsin Dairy- 
men’s Association, Madison; Wisconsin Farm 
Bureau Federation, Madison; Wisconsin Fur 
Breeders Association, Green Bay; Wisconsin 
Guernsey Breeders Association, Waukesha; 
Wisconsin Live Stock Breeders Association, 
Madison; Wisconsin State Grange, Van Dyne; 
Wisconsin Swiss and Limburger Cheese Pro- 
ducers Association, Monroe; Wisconsin Tur- 
key Federation, Madison; Wisconsin Turkey 
Marketing Cooperative, Barron. 

These associations embody nearly every 
phase of farmer self-help business and edu- 
cational activity in Wisconsin. They provide 
leadership, they finance and direct all Coun- 
cil of Agriculture activities. They are the 
Council of Agriculture. 


Mr. WILEY. Now, Mr. President, I 
also have the text of the resolutions 
adopted by the Twenty-third Annual 
Farmers Get-Together Conference, spon- 
sored by the Wisconsin Council and 
held in the Hotel Loraine in Madison, 
Wis., November 7, 1951. These resolu- 
tions are of tremendous significance to 
the agricultural future of Wisconsin. I 
have selected those resolutions having a 
national purview, and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the 
Recorp at this point, following my re- 
marks, and be thereafter appropriately 
referred, 

During the past 2 years, I should like 
to point out, the council secretary has 
been Milo K. Swanton, one of the truly 
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great farm leaders of America’s Dairy- 
land and of the Nation, who has also 
served as president of the American 
Country Life Association. ” 

I should like also to point out that the 
‘Wisconsin Council works closely with 
three other organizations on the na- 
tional level. They are the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, the 
American Institute of Cooperation, and 
the National Milk Producers Feder- 
ation. 

Particularly vital has been the work 
of the Wisconsin Council in the field of 
youth training. For example, last year 
the council sponsored a series of 14 young 
farmers conferences at which over 3,000 
young farmers, primarily veteran train- 
ees, discussed farm affairs. In addition, 
the council sponsored its second State- 
wide Cooperative Youth Leadership Con- 
test, open to high-school youngsters 
studying vocational agriculture. This is 
not only the sort of activity which builds 
fine farmers, it is the sort of activity 
which builds fine men. 

I am indeed happy to pay this sincere 
tribute to Milo Swanton and all his asso- 
ciates who have helped keep the Badger 
State first in dairying and American 
dairying first and foremost in the world. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the ReEcorpD, as follows: 
WISCONSIN COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE COOPER- 

ATIVE—RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE TWEN= 

TY-THIRD ANNUAL FARMERS’ GET-TOGETHER 

CONFERENCE HELD AT THE HOTEL LORAINE, 

MaDIsON, NOVEMBER 7, 1951 


RESOLUTION 1, FULL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


The Wisconsin Council of Agriculture Co- 
operative pledges its full support to a con- 
tinued high level of agricultural production. 
It urges that farmers continue to exert every 
effort to the end that the Nation will have a 
bountiful supply of food and fiber to meet 
pressing needs. In order that these efforts 
on the part of farmers be effective, it is 
essential that the Government take the nec- 
essary steps to make available fertilizer and 
insecticides in amounts necessary to meet 
reasonable requirements, and that the allo- 
cation of steel be such as to provide for re- 
placement of farm machinery and equip- 
ment. 


RESOLUTION 2. AGRICULTURAL MANPOWER 


The Wisconsin Council of Agriculture Co- 
operative recognizes the obligations of all 
groups in America to contribute their fair 
share of the manpower needed for national 
defense. For this reason we do not seek 
preferential treatment for agriculture. 
However, we express deep concern over the 
consequences of any further depletion of the 
agricultural labor force. We deplore the 
continued recruitment of farm workers by 
industries, and we recommend that the 
drafting of essential farm youth be held to 
the absolute minimum required for the suc- 
cess of the mobilization program. 

We urge the greatest possible, uniformity 
of policy interpretation by the various local 
Selective Service boards. We ask that full 
consideration be given to each individual 
case giving recognition to the history of 
farm experience and any critical family situ- 
ation that may be involved. 


RESOLUTION 3, COOPERATIVES AND THE PUBLIC 
INTEREST 


Farmer cooperatives operate in the public 
interest as well as in the interest of farmers. 
This fact is not generally understood by non- 
agricultural people, It is urged that farmer 
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cooperatives intensify their efforts to ac- 
quaint the public more fully regarding the 
structure, activities, and purposes of farmer 
cooperatives. 

The family-type farm is a cherished Amer- 
ican institution. It is in the public interest 
that it be preserved. There are some 
5,500,000 of them. They have proven 
to be a fairly efficient production unit. They 
have also proven to be woefully weak bar- 
gaining units. They sell their products to, 
and buy their supplies from, corporations and 
business units with large concentrations of 
capital, employing labor under high concen- 
tration of control. If the family-type farm is 
to continue to exist, not to say prosper, the 
bargaining power of the farmer must be 
strengthened in order that farmers may com- 
pete on an equal basis with those to whom 
they sell, and from whom they buy. The 
farmer cooperative is a logical means to 
this end. 


RESOLUTION 4. TAXATION OF FARMER COOPER- 


ATIVES 


We urge farmer cooperatives to accept and 
adapt themselves to the new tax legislation 
regarding cooperatives enacted by the first 
session of the Eighty-second Congress. We 
also urge farmer cooperatives to carefully 
examine their articles, bylaws, and member- 
ship contracts to determine if they provide 
adequate basis for excluding patronage re- 
funds from taxable income. We reiterate 
our uncompromising opposition to any tax 
at the cooperative level on patronage re- 
funds whether paid in cash, stock, certifi- 
cates or other evidences of patron equity, 
We demand that the Federal Treasury carry 
out the intent of Congress with respect to 
excludability of patron refunds. 


RESOLUTION 6. DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONSUMERS’ 
FOOD DOLLAR 


The council of agriculture cooperative is 
convinced that producers, processors, han- 
dlers and consumers of agricultural products 
are entitled to know how the consumer's 
food dollar is distributed between the va- 
rious interested economic groups. 

The council, therefore, urges that some 
State agency, either the State department of 
agriculture or the Wisconsin College of Agri- 
culture regularly assemble information, 
showing a breakdown of the consumer’s 
dollar and the amount received by the pro- 
ducer, vrocessor, and handler, and that such 
information be released to the public. 


RESOLUTION 7. GOVERNMENT PRICE CONTROLS ON 
FARM PRODUCTS 


Whereas our Government has seen fit to 
inflict on the people of this country controls 
put forward as a means of checking inflation 
and through their program have attacked the 
symptoms rather than the causes, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Council of 
Agriculture Cooperative ask our United States 
Senators and Congressmen to do their ut- 
most to persuade the powers in control to 
review their activities. It seems clear thai 
the OPS program has not only fallen short 
of its purpose but that the basic causes of 
inflation have not been effectively checked; 
also that their present program has thrown 
our economy out of joint and in many in- 
stances has created artificial shortages 
which have brought about violations and 
evasions of the present program. 


RESOLUTION 8. ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


The last Congress appropriated more funds 
than have ever been appropriated in a year 
of peace. The appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1952 approach the record year of World 
War II. Inflation is a pressing problem. 
Government expenditures are one of the 
basic causes of inflation. It is essential that 
Government expenditures be reduced if the 
purchasing power of the dollar be main- 
tained at present levels. To this end, the 
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Wisconsin Council of Agriculture Coopera- 
tive urgently recommends that Congress give 
greater consideration to the reduction of 
nondefense expenditures; and set up the 
necessary checks to insure more efficient 
spending for military purposes. The greater 
the reduction of administrative costs and the 
greater the value received for the dollars ex- 
pended, the less will be the number of dol- 
lars required to do the job. 


RESOLUTION 9. IMPROVED INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


The Wisconsin Council of Agriculture Co- 
operative believes that the Armed Forces of 
the United States should be second to none 
in the world. However, a strong military 
establishment will not alone solve the ten- 
sions of the present age. 

We strongly recommend that all practical 
and reasonable means be used to develop 
improved understanding between our coun- 
try and other races and nations to the end 
that a long-term program tending toward 
peace may be achieved. 


RESOLUTION 10. PROTECTING THE PUBLIC 
AGAINST DRUG ADDICTION 


The habit of drug addiction is rapidly be- 
coming a national menace, threatening the 
health and very lives of an increasing num- 
ber of American people. Narcotic addiction 
among young people under 25 years of age 
has more than tripled since 1949. 

We recommend that a campaign to arouse 
public awareness concerning this menace be 
developed by every possible educational 
media available. We insist that stiffer pen- 
alties be provided and we request that our 
courts mete out sentences against peddlers of 
narcotics commensurate with the heinous 
nature of their crimes. 


RESOLUTION 13. AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION, VO- 
CATIONAL AGRICULTURE AND HOMEMAKING 
It is recognized that the agricultural ex- 

tension, vocational agriculture and home- 

making programs of Wisconsin have most 
effectively provided practical training to Wis- 
consin farmers and to farm youth. 

In view of the inevitable demand for 
greater food production as a result of the 
international situation it is urged that con- 
tinual support be given these programs to 
the end that the farms of our State be op- 
erated with a maximum of efficiency and 
that the production and conservation of 
food, meets the current and future needs of 
our Nation, 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S.5. A bill to provide for research into and 
demonstration of practical means for the 
economical production, from sea or other 
saline waters, or from the atmosphere (in- 
cluding cloud formations), of water suitable 
for agricultural, industrial, municipal, and 
other beneficial consumptive uses, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1106). 


CHIEF COUNSEL FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
INVESTIGATING CRIME IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, I 
report an original joint resolution to au- 
thorize the employment of a chief coun- 
sel at a salary not to exceed $15,000 per 
annum, and I submit a report (No. 1104) 
thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the joint resolution 
will be placed on the calendar. 
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The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 123) 
to authorize the employment of a chief 
counsel at a salary not to exceed $15,000 
per annum, reported by Mr. NEELy, from 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, was read twice by its title, and 
ordered to be placed on the Calendar. 


EXTENSION OF TIME AND ADDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATION FOR INVESTIGATION 
OF CRIME IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, I 
report an original resolution authorizing 
an additional appropriation for an in- 
vestigation of crime in the District of 
Columbia, and I submit a report (No. 
1105) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and, under the rule, the 
resolution will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 264) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or the duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, investigating crime 
and law enforcement, under authority of 
Senate Resolution 136, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, agreed to September 13, 1951, is hereby 
authorized to expend from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, to carry out the purposes 
of Senate Resolution 136, the sum of $61,200, 
in addition to the amount heretofore au- 
thorized for the same purposes. 

Sec. 2. Subsection (2) of section 1 of 
Senate Resolution 136, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(2) to make an interim report to the 
Senate on or before January 31, 1952, and a 
final report to the Senate on or before May 
31, 1952, with respect to the results of its 
study and investigation with respect to 
crime and related problems, including law 
enforcement, in the District of Columbia, 
and to make recommendations for necessary 
legislation... The authority conferred by 
Senate Resolution 136, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, shall terminate on June 30, 1952.” 


LL 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. HOEY: 

S. 2478. A bill to amend paragraph 1798 
of the Tariff Act of 1930; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. BENNETT (for himself and Mr. 
WATKINS): 

S. 2479. A bill for the relief of Mary Bouessa 

Deeb; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HAYDEN (for himself and Mr. 
MCFARLAND) : 

S. 2480. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands to 
the Osborn School District, Maricopa County, 
Ariz.; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

S. 2481. A bill to provide for voluntary 
coverage under the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system for lawyers engaged 
in the practice of their profession; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. LopGe when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. NIXON (for himself and Mr. 
WILLIAMS) : 

S. 2482. A bill to require the submission 
to the Congress of periodical reports con- 
cerning the ternts of certain closing agree- 
ments and compromises entered into by of- 
ficers and employees of the United States 
under the internal revenue laws, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. THYE (for himself and Mr. 
Hi): 

S. 2483. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment, and provide certain 
services to the Boy Scouts of America for use 
at the Third National Jamboree for the Boy 
Scouts, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MONRONEY (for himself, Mr. 
Moopy, Mr. SPARKMAN, and Mr. 
SMATHERS) : 

S. 2484. A bill to improve the efficiency of 
the United States civil service, to deny bene- 
fits, under the civil service and other retire- 
ment systems, to persons convicted of certain 
felonies, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 2485. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a distinctive service ribbon bar in recog- 
nition of the services of merchant seamen; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce; 

S. 2486. A bill for the relief of Sandy 
Michael John Philp; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2487. A bill to permit judicial review of 
decisions of Government contracting officers 
involving questions of fact arising under 
Government contracts in cases other than 
those in which fraud is alleged; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCarRkan when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 2488. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Joe Medicine Rockabove, Allotment No. 
3383; 

S. 2489. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Rose Plenty Good; 

S. 2490. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent in fee to the 
heirs of Rosa Spotted, Allotment No. 710; 

S. 2491. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Lester Jefferson; 

S. 2492. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Genevieve M. Conger; 

S. 2493. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
the heirs of Kills First, Allotment No. 620; 

S. 2494. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Myrtle Viola Woodtick; 

S. 2495. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Lincoln White Shirt; and 

S. 2496. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Frank Gardner, sole heir of Allotment No. 
849 of Looks at the Medicine; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(for himself and Mr. LANGER): 

S. 2497. A bill to restore directory service 
for letters and parcels sent through the mail; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 2498. A bill for the relief of Brenda 
Marie Gray (Akemi); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

S.J. Res. 123. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the employment of a chief counsel at a 
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salary not to exceed $15,000 per annum; 
ordered to be placed on the calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NeeLy when he 
reported the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate Reading.) 


VOLUNTARY COVERAGE OF LAWYERS 
UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. LODGE. Mr, President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
amend the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide for coverage of lawyers under the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram on a voluntary basis, and I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement by 
me explaining the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the RECorD. 

The bill (S. 2481) to provide for vol- 
untary coverage under the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance system for 
lawyers engaged in the practice of their 
profession, introduced by Mr. LopcE, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
‘ the Committee on Finance. 

The statement presented by Mr. 
Lonce is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR LODGE 


VOLUNTARY COVERAGE OF LAWYERS UNDER SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


Effective in January of last year, social- 
security coverage was extended to all self- 
employed persons, excepting farm operators 
and a comparatively small professional 
group, of which the self-employed lawyer is 
an outstanding example. 

The only argument against this exclusion 
of lawyers that I have heard is that these 
individuals are, as a class, supposed to be 
in an economic status superior to that of 
Wage earners and presumably have better 
opportunities of providing security for them- 
selves. I have also heard it said that be- 
cause a lawyer generally continues his prac- 
tice after age 65, he would be paying a tax 
for a benefit, payment of which would be 
deferred for as long as 10 years after most 
other insured workers had begun receiving 
their benefits. 

Early in September of last year, I sent a 
letter to each listed lawyer in most of the 
larger cities of Massachusetts asking for the 
individual’s views with regard to social-secu- 
rity coverage. Nine thousand letters were 
mailed. To date, I have received 1,669 re- 
plies. The reaction confirmed my feeling 
that the argument for excluding lawyers was 
illusory, for 1,481 declared themselves em- 
phatically in favor of coverage, 160 were op- 
posed, and 28 had no opinion. In other 
words, the result showed that lawyers in 
Massachusetts favor social-security coverage 
almost 25 tol. It should be mentioned that 
many of those who opposed coverage did so 
because they preferred a system of tax de- 
ductions for voluntary pension plans, while 
others said that they did not believe in any 
social-security program at all for anybody. 

The arguments, briefly, in favor of in- 
cluding lawyers can be sumarized as follows: 

1. An attorney at 40 years of age cannot 
count on reaching age 65 or later with suffi- 
cient savings to provide for his years of 
retirement, even though it is true that some 
self-employed lawyers do practice after 65 
years of age. 

2. Lawyers, as a class, are no better off 
financially than many other insured groups. 

3. The average attorney’s income is rarely 
the same for any 2 years. This makes it 
harder for him to plan ahead than it does 
for others with more or less fixed costs and 
predictable revenues. Economically speak- 
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ing, the practice of law is a hazardous occu- 
pation. 

4. Private insurance plans for retirement 
are very expensive and cannot begin to equal 
in value what would be received under social 
security. 

5. It is increasingly difficult for a person 
starting without capital and under the pres- 
ent and prospective tax laws and the hazards 
of inflation to accumulate savings for old 
age. 

6. A young self-employed lawyer who dies 
leaving a family is certainly in as great a 
need for insurance benefits as any other self- 
employed individual presently covered by 
the Social Security Act. 

7. Lawyers often must continue working 
long beyond the average retirement age sim- 
ply because they have not been able to accu- 
mulate the necessary savings for old age. In 
a very literal sense, many lawyers work 
themselves to death. 

8. The fact that some lawyers are presently 
covered while self-employed lawyers are not 
covered creates an anamolous situation. 

9. The statement that “most good lawyers 
live well, work hard and die poor” is as true 
today as when it was uttered by Daniel Web- 
ster 104 years ago. 

The text of the proposed amendment reads 
as follows: 


“A bill to provide for voluntary coverage 
under the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance system for lawyers engaged in 
the practice of their profession 


“Be it enacted, etc., That section 211 (c) 
of the Social Security Act and section 481 (c) 
of the Internal Revenue Code are each 
amended (1) by striking out the word ‘or’ 
at the end of paragraph (4) thereof, (2) 
by striking out ‘lawyer’ in paragraph (5) 
thereof, (3) by striking out the period at 
the end thereof and inserting in lieu of such 
period a semicolon and the word ‘or’, and 
(4) by adding at the end thereof a new para- 
graph as follows: 

“*(6) The performance of service by an 
individual in the exercise of his profession 
as a lawyer or as a member of a law part- 
nership prior to the first day of the taxable 
year with respect to which the individual 
in his self-employment income-tax return 
for such taxable year elects to treat such 
service as service in a trade or business.’ 

“Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this act shall be effective with 
respect to taxable years ending after the 
date of its enactment.” 


LL 


INCREASED LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES BY 
COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. GILLETTE submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 262), which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That the limit of expenditures 
authorized under Senate Resolution 209, 
Eighty-second Congress, first session, agreed 
to September 13, 1951 (authorizing the ex- 
penditure of funds and the employment of 
assistants by the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, or any authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, in carrying out the duties 
imposed upon it by subsection (0) (1) (D) 
of rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate), is hereby increased by $75,000. 


HEARINGS AND INVESTIGATIONS BY COM- 
MITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. RUSSELL submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 263), which was 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services: 


Resolved, That in carrying out the duties 
imposed upon it by section 136 of the Legis- 
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lative Reorganization Act of 1946 (Public 
Law 601, 79th Cong.), the Committee on 
Armed Services, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized dur- 
ing the period ending January 31, 1953, 
to make such expenditures, and to employ 
upon a temporary basis such investigators, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants as it 
deems advisable. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution shall not exceed $190,- 
000 for the period beginning February 1, 
1952, through January 31, 1953, and shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chair- 
man of the committee, 


SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN IMPORT DUTIES 
ON TUNGSTEN—AMENDMENT 


Mr. GEORGE submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 5248) to suspend certain 
import duties on tungsten, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPEAL OF SECTION 104 OF DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950—AMENDMENT 


Mr. BRICKER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 2104) to repeal section 104 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC LAW 351, EIGHTY- 
FIRST CONGRESS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 5715) to amend 
sections 201 (a), 301 (e), 302 (f), 302 (g), 
508, 527, and 528 of Public Law 351, 
Eighty-first Congress, as amended, which 
was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services and ordered to be printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. O’MAHONEY: 

Address delivered by the Vice President 
at the Punchbowl Cemetery, in Hawaii, on 
December 7, 1951, on the tenth anniversary 
of the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

Address delivered by Senator McCLELLAN 
at the opening session of the Fifty-sixth 
Congress of American Industry, sponsored by 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, on 
Wednesday, December 5, 1951. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Address delivered by him before the an- 
nual convention of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, at Philadelphia, on January 21, 
1952. 

By Mr. THYE: 

Address delivered by him before the Na- 
tional Lutheran Educational Conference, at 
Washington, D. C., on January 7, 1952. 

Address delivered by Hon. Harold E. Stas- 
sen at the Republican National Committee 
meeting in San Francisco on January 18, 
1952. 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

Article entitled “Atlantic Union: British 
View,” written by Sebastian Haffner, of Lon- 
don, England, and reprinted from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of November 25, 1951. 
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By Mr. WILEY: 

Material relative to a proposed investiga- 

tion of the Office of Alien Property. 
By Mr. LANGER: 

Article entitled “Time for Public To As- 
sert Itself,” written by Thomas L. Stokes, 
and published in the Washington Star of 
January 16, 1952. 


HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


‘rine Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1976) to provide for home 
rule in the District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By the unan- 
imous-consent agreement under which 
the Senate is operating, there is a limi- 
tation of debate of 40 minutes on amend- 
ments, motions, or appeals, the time to 
be equally divided, and on the final pas- 
sage of the bill there is a limitation of 2 
hours, the time to be equally divided. 

There is no amendment pending at 
this time. The bill is open to amend- 
ment, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] has an 
amendment. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an 
amendment lying on the table, but the 
Chair cannot take it off the table. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
cannot do that unless he is yelded to by 
a Senator who has control of time. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I should 
like to submit an amendment to S, 1976 
on page 65 to strike out section 1103. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 65, 
after line 5, it is proposed to strike out 
section 1103. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Dakota is entitled to 20 
minutes. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, this section 
is brief, and I shall read it: 

Sec. 1103. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress that functions 
granted in the exercise of the power of Con- 
gress as legislature for the District which 
are of a character ordinarily administered, 
in other jurisdictions, by State, Territorial, 
or local agencies or officers, should be vest- 
ed in officers or agencies of the District. In 
furtherance of this policy the District Coun- 
cil, from time to time and as soon as prace- 
ticable, shall submit to the Congress recom- 
mendations providing for transfer to ap- 
propriate officers or agencies of the District 
of functions of the character above referred 
to which are being administered by Federal 
officers or agencies, 


Mr. President, some question has been 
raised about this particular section. It 
does not mean very much, since it mere- 
ly suggests that the District Council 
should submit to the Congress recom- 
mendations providing for the transfer of 
certain functions. But aside from sug- 
gesting that the Council should submit 
recommendations, which it ordinarily 
would do in any event, if some further 
changes were proposed, the section 
merely carries with it, perhaps, some im- 
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plied advance approval of such recom- 
mendations. 

A question has been raised on that 
point by some Senators, so I thought the 
section might as well be dropped from 
the bill. Therefore, I suggest that the 
amendment be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does any 
Senator wish to speak in opposition? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Are amend- 
ments to Senate bill 1976 now in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an 
amendment now pending, and no other 
amendment is in order unless it is an 
amendment to that amendment. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President, I 


“ask unanimous consent that there may 


be a quorum call, the time not to be 
charged to either side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Anderson 
Bennett 
Benton 
Bricker 


Bridges 
Butler, Md. 


McKellar 
McMahon 
Millikin 
Monroney 
Moody 
Mundt 
Murray 
Neely 
Nixon 


Hayden 
Hendrickson 
Hennings 
Hill 

Hoey 
Holland 
Humphrey 
Hunt 
Jenner 
Johnson, Colo. O’Mahoney 
Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Johnston, S.C. Robertson 
Kem Russell 
Kerr Saltonstall 
Kilgore Schoeppel 
Langer Smathers 
Lehman Smith, Maine 
Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Long Smith, N.C. 
Magnuson Stennis 
Malone Thye 
Martin Tobey 
Maybank Underwood 
George McCarran Welker 
Gillette McClellan Wiley 
Green McFarland Williams 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConnaALLY], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFavvEeR], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] are absent on 
Official business. 

The Senator from Alabama I[Mr. 
SPARKMAN] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BrewsTER], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. D1irKsEn], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. McCartHy] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaAPE- 
HART] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEN=- 
LOOPER] and the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. SEATON] are absent by leave of the 
Senate on public business, 


Butler, Nebr, 
yrd 


B 

Cain 
Carlson 
Case 
Clements 
Cordon 
Douglas 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Frear 
Fulbright 
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The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNowLanD], the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Morse], the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Watxtns], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arkansas will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Are insertions in 
the ReEcorp in order at this time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Only if a 
Senator who is in contro! of time yields 
to another Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. A further parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. May I ask whether 
time is now running on the pending bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Time is run- 
ning and will continue to run until the 
final vote on the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I do not believe that de- 
bate on the pending amendment will take 
very long. Therefore, I shall be very 
glad to yield some time to the Senator 
from Arkansas for the purpose of mak- 
ing an insertion in the Recorp, if it 
meets with the approval of the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. M Mr. President, will 
a Senator in control of time yield me 2 
minutes? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator frem South Carolina wish to be 
recognized in opposition to the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
cannot say that I would vote against the 
amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Perhaps we can simplify 
the problem if I were to yield some time 
to the Senator from Arkansas. However, 
I should like to know for what purpose 
he wishes me to yield time to him. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should like to 
make a brief statement about another 
bill. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] for that purpose. 


THE NATIONAL BUDGET 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in 
today’s issue of the Washington Post 
there appears an editorial entitled 
“Eighty-five and One-half Billion-Dol- 
Jar Budget.” I am certain that the edi- 
torial is of great interest to the readers 
of the Washington Post and to all of us, 
particularly the reference to the budget 
which has been submitted to Congress. 

I should like to read the concluding 
portion of the editorial. After discuss- 
ing the budget and the problems which 
confront Congress with reference to it, 
the editorial concludes with this state- 
ment: 

But Congress can never do this— 


Speaking of cutting the budget— 


by the sort of paltry hit-or-miss economy it 
has practiced recently. That is why it now is 
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imperative for Congress to provide a better 
machinery for budget analysis, with staff 
enough to give legislators a better idea of 
what they are voting for. 


Mr. President, I introduced, and there 
is on the calendar, a bill (S. 913) to 
amend the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1846 to provide for the more effec- 
tive evaluation of the fiscal requirements 
of the executive agencies of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. It would es- 
tablish the type of machinery referred 
to in the editorial, which would be of 
service to Congress as a whole and par- 
ticularly to the Committees on Appro- 
priations. The bill has as cosponsors 11 
other members of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. The majority leader has assured 
me that he will undertake to have the 
bill considered early in this session. I 
invite the attention of Senators to the 
bill and urge them to study it, in the 
hope that early and favorable action 
may be had on it. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 


PROPOSED ABOLITION OF RFC 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield for an 
insertion in the REcorD? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator from 
Missouri for that purpose. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the body of the REecorp 
as part of my remarks an article from 
the Washington Daily News of January 
17, 1952, showing that under the admin- 
istration of W. Stuart Symington the 
loan business of the Regonstruction 
Finance Corporation dropped almost to 
the vanishing point. There is no proper 
need for the RFC during a period of in- 
flation such as this country is now ex- 
periencing. Private businesses which are 
entitled to credit may obtain it on rea- 
sonable terms elsewhere. 

I hope the Senate will proceed prompt- 
ly to the consideration of S. 1376, intro- 
duced by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] and other Senators, which is “A 
bill providing for the dissolution of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
the transfer of certain functions related 
to national defense heretofore vested in 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RFC LOAN BusINEss Has DroPPED ALMOST TO 
VANISHING POINT 
(By James Daniel) 


W. Stuart Symington’s administration of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation has 
proved one thing— 

As publicity is turned on borrowers and as 
the political pressures are shut off, the num- 
ber of people seeking Government loans, and 
the number of loans granted, decline toward 
the vanishing point. 

Some Congressmen interpret this to mean 
that there is no real function in Washington 
for an honest RFC. 


In the first week of January, for example, 
the RFC made only four business loans under 
its own authority—$12,000 to a Massachu- 
setts firm, $25,000 each to a Connecticut and 
a Tennessee firm, and $63,400 to a Utah 
factory. 
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In addition, the RFC—as an accommoda- 
tion for the Defense Production Administra- 
tion—supplied the professional handling of 
four defense loans. 

STRIKING DECLINE 

One of these, for $1,100,000, was actually 
a conversion of a previous RFC loan to de- 
fense loan status. The three others, which 
were new, amounted to $378,000. 

Only the four business loans for $125,400, 
however, were specifically the RFC’s function. 

Figures on the decline of RFC lending are 
equally striking for the 8 months of 1951 that 
Mr. Symington handled the agency. 

From May 7 through December 31 the RFC 
made 513 loans under its own authority for 
a total of $65,954,000. Many of these were 
being processed when Mr. Symington took 
over and began making public names of 
borrowers. 

FIVE TIMES AS MANY 

Comparing those 8 months with the cor- 
responding 8 months of 1950—under the old 
RFC Board—yields this result: 

In May through December 1950 the old 
RFC made 2,586 loans amounting to 
$229,205,000. This is five times as many 
loans as Mr. Symington approved and be- 
tween three and four times as much money. 

In the 1951 period Mr. Symington also 
passed on 89 defense loans for Defense Pro- 
duction Administrator Charles E. Wilson. 
These loans amounted to $152,000,000. But 
they don’t enter significantly into the com- 
parison because in the 1950 period rearma- 
ment was still in the future. The Govern- 
ment wasn’t making defense loans, 

VIRTUALLY NO WORK 

The decline in business loans has this 
meaning: 

As a lending agency the reformed RFC has 
virtually no work to do, except on behalf of 
the Defense Production Administration. 
Unless Mr. Symington’s successor restores 
the old practices, the RFC will be hardly 
more than a collection agency for old loans. 


The RFC housecleaning left only the shell 
of the building. 


a 


HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1976) to provide for home 
rule in the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CASE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, there is one 
other change which should be made. In 
view of the amendment which has just 
been agreed to, striking out section 1103, 
section 1104 should now be renumbered 
to be 1103. I ask that that be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That will 
be taken care of by the Secretary. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
call up the amendments which lie on the 
table in my name. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendments will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 5 strike out the matter preceding 
line 1 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“TABLE OF CONTENTS—Continued 
“TITLE XVII—DELEGATE 
“Sec. 1701. District Delegate. 
“TITLE XVIII—REFERENDUM 
“Sec. 1801. Power of referendum. 
“Sec. 1802. Effect of certification of referen- 
dum petition, 
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“Sec. 1803. Submission to el-ctors. 

“Sec. 1804. Availability of list of qualified 
electors. 

“Sec. 1805. Results of election.” 

On page 71, line 7, strike out “titles XVII, 
XVIII, and XIX” and insert in lieu thereof 
“titles XVII and XVIII.” 

On page 80, beginning with line 15, strixe 
out all down to and including line 11 on 
page 82. 

On page 82, line 12, strike out “XVIII” and 
insert in lieu thereof “XVII.” 

On page 82, line 14, strike out “1801” and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘1701.” 

On page 84, line 9, strike out “XIX” and 
insert in lieu thereof “XVIII.” 

On page 84, line 11, strike out “1901” and 
insert in lieu thereof “1801.” 

On page 85, line 12, strike out “1902” and 
insert in lieu thereof “1802.” 

On page 85, line 19, strike out “1903” and 
insert in lieu thereof “1803.” 

On page 86, line 2, strike out “1904” and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘1804.” 

On page 86, line 8, strike out “1905” and 
insert in lieu thereof “1805.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts wish to 
have the amendments considered en 
bloc? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent; I respectfully request that the 
amendments be considered en bloc, for 
they really constitute one amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Massachusetts is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I shall speak 
only briefly on the amendments, Mr, 
President. 

At the present time, under the law 
passed in 1947, Congress is authorized to 
contribute $12,000,000 to the District of 
Columbia budget, $11,000,000 of that 
amount going to the general fund and 
$1,000,000 to the water fund. 

In the fiscal years 1951 and 1952, Con- 
gress did not see fit to appropriate that 
full amount; but for 1951 Congress ap- 
propriated $9,800,000; and for 1952, 
$10,400,000 for the general fund. In ad- 
dition, $1,000,000 was provided for the 
water fund in each of those years. 

If title XVII of this bill becomes law, 
Congress will be authorized to contribute 
20 percent of the revenues of the District 
of Columbia. The 1951 revenues of the 
District of Columbia amount to approxi- 
mately $118,000,000. One-fifth of that 
amount would be approximately $23,- 
607,400, or more than double the amount 
of the contribution which the present 
law authorizes Congress to make, and 
more than double the amount which 
Congress actually appropriated in either 
1951 or 1952. 

I am not arguing at the moment that 
Congress should not contribute more; 
but I do make the argument that this 
question should not be considered in 
connection with a home-zule bill, for 
the simple reason that at the present 
time Congress has not seen fit to appro- 
priate the full amount of the present au- 
thorization of $12,000,000. If the 
amount of the authorization is more 
than doubled, as would be done by the 
pending bill as it now stands, it seems to 
me that would put the Congress in a 
very hypocritical position, because obvi- 
ously, on the basis of the experience in 
1951 and 1952, Congress would have no 
intention of appropriating up to any- 
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where near the full amount of the pro- 
posed authorization. If the question of 
making a change in the authorization 
for the contributio:: of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the budget of the District of 
Columbia should be considered, it ought 
to be considered as a special proposi- 
tion, not as a part of the home-rule bill. 

I am sympathetic with the home-rule 
bill. I think certain parts of it could be 
improved, and I intend to ask certain 
questions of the Senator from South 
Dakota a little later. However, I cer- 
tainly feel that in voting for a home- 
rule bill, I should not be put in what 
seems to me to be a very hypocritical po- 
sition, namely, that of voting to double 
the amount of the present authorization, 
whereas Congress obviously has no in- 
tention of appropriating up to that 
amount. I think such action would be 
misleading to the citizens of the District 
of Columbia and also misleading in re- 
gard to the intention of Congress. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope this 
amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I yield. 

Mr. HILL. As my _ distinguished 
friend and colleague knows, he and I 
have the privilege of serving together on 
the subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee dealing with appropriations 
for the District of Columbia. What the 
Senator from Massachusetts has said is 
absolutely correct, namely, that in the 
last session of Congress, when the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill was 
passed—which as I recall was late in the 
fall, only a few months ago—Congress 
in its wisdom did not see fit to appro- 
priate even the full amount authorized 
by existing law. 

Since Congress only a few months ago 
refused to appropriate the full amount 
of the present authorization under exist- 
ing law, perhaps it would seem a little 
strange for Congress now to change that 
law by more than doubling the amount 
of the authorization. However, I under- 
stand that is the proposal contained in 
the bill. In other words, instead of hav- 
ing Congress appropriate a little more 
than 9 percent of the budget for the 
District of Columbia, this bill, if it is not 
changed by the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
would authorize the making of an appro- 
priation of approximately 20 percent of 
the budget of the District of Columbia. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct, 
and I am glad to hear the Senator from 
Alabama take that viewpoint, because I 
know that in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee last year he advocated an even 
higher contribution on the part of the 
Federal Government to the District of 
Columbia, but he agreed upon the 
amount finally appropriated because it 
was the most that a majority of the com- 
mittee of conference would recommend, 

Mr. HILL. Let me say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, 
that, as he has just so well stated, we ad- 
vocated the full amount authorized in 
the present law, namely, the act of 1947. 
However, the House was adamant and 
resolute in refusing to go along with the 
full amount. 
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If we pass this bill as it now stands, 
thus more than doubling the amount of 
the present authorization, we shall cre- 
ate in the minds of the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the impression that in 
the coming fiscal year we shall more 
than double the amount of the appropri- 
ation, whereas, as I have said, last year 
because of the adamant and resolute po- 
sition taken by the House of Representa- 
tives, the Congress did not even appro- 
— the full amount presently author- 
ized. : 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
in reply to what my colleague from Ala- 
bama has said, I shall simply say that I 
hope he agrees witn me that such a bill 
would put us in a very hypocritical and 
misleading position in respect to the citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia; and 
that situation is my principal motive for 
submitting the amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 


“Senator from Massachusetts yield fur- 


ther to me? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I share the position the 
Senator from Massachusetts takes. I 
do not wish to be placed in the position 
of doing something which will lead the 
people of the District of Columbia to 
think that Congress will take some action 
which experience strongly, if not over- 
whelmingly, indicates it will not take. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
to me? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wish to join the 
Senator from Massachusetts and also 
the Senator from Alabama in the posi- 
tion they take, because I think the people 
of the District of Columbia would be 
given a false hope if the present provi- 
sion remains in the bill, thus indicating 
that they would receive as a contribution 
from the Federal Government 20 percent 
of the amount of the budget for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

In view of the present authorization of 
$12,000,000, the people of the District of 
Columbia expect Congress to appro- 
priate $12,000,000. However, as the Sen- 
ator knows, I have taken the position 
which also has been taken by a majority 
of the Members of the House, that the 
Congress should not appropriate even 
the $12,000,000, for it represents a con- 
tribution by the Congress to the people 
of the District of Columbia of tax money, 
from the revenues of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which is not appropriated to 
the States. Many States have a great 
portion of their real estate and other 
property in the name of the United 
States Government. Every small town 
and every large city has much real es- 
tate held in the name of the Federal 
Government, and it, therefore, is not 
subject to local taxation. To hold out 
the hope that this is a city which can 
get 20 percent of its budget from the 
Federal Government is certainly a false 
hope. Such a provision should not be 
included in the bill. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Alabama, 
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Mr. HILL. I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the following language in the 
report, on page 10, under the heading 
“Title XVII—Federal Contribution”: 

Surplus revenues in any fiscal year shall 
be set aside and used in any subsequent 
year for such purposes as the Council may 
designate. 


The Senator knows that unless we 
make a continuing appropriation, the 
Congress must reappropriate; that is, 
unless we specifically provide in the bill 
that this money shall be available for a 
subsequent year, that money will go back 
into the Treasury and will be under the 
control of the Congress. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That would mean, 
would it not, that we would be authoriz- 
ing the council of. the District of Co- 
lumbia to appropriate money? If so, 
it is merely a false statement, because 
the law requires that it shall be reap- 
propriated through an appropriation 
bill passed by both branches of Con- 
gress and signed by the President. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota, 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in that 
connection I think it should be pointed 
out that the matter to which reference 
was made by the Senator from Alabama 
applies purely to local revenues. On 
page 35, section 706, provision is made 
for the lapse of the appropriation as 
such. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator for 
his observation, but the language does 
not include reference to local revenue. 
The language is, “surplus revenues in 
any fiscal year.”” On its face, that would 
certainly include all revenue, both Fed- 
eral contributions and local revenues. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I join with other Senators 
who have said that this is not the way 
to legisixte in regard to the District. 
First, we must remember that in this 
bill the District is also given a right to 
bond the District. That encourages 
spending; and similarly, a gift of 20 
percent to the District will encourage 
spending. 

Of course, we all recognize that one 
Congress may not bind its successor and, 
therefore, any fixed ratio of contribution 
by the Federal Government for the con- 
duct of the District of Columbia by this 
bill would have only persuasive force on 
a succeeding Congress. I am not con- 
vinced that 20 percent of the revenue 
raised by the District will constitute a 
fair contribution on our part at the pres- 
ent time, and as year after year passes, 
we may find that the District is doing 
more or less work for the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and we shall probably find also 
that more, though probably less, of the 
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land within the District will be used by 
the Federal Government. At the pres- 
ent time, approximately 43 percent of 
the land area of the District is used 
by the Federal Government. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
if the Senator will yield for a ques- 
tion—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, The Senator 
favors my amendment, does he not? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I favor the Senator’s amendment, and 
I wish to state why. I do not know that 
we could arrive at any arbitrary figure 
which would be fair for all future years. 
The question of a just contribution on 
the part of the Federal Government is 
a troublesome one. We know that with- 
in the three short years during which 
the Congress attempted to delegate cer- 
tain legislative functions to an Assem- 
bly in the District—1871-74—taxation 
reached such an unbearable point of 
saturation that many have said it was 
confiscation. This bill, with the excep- 
tion of definitions, has about 80 pages, 
and 1614 pages, almost a fourth of it, re- 
late to the budget, borrowing, financial 
affairs of the District. Add to that, 
title XVII and well over a fourth of the 
bill deals with finances. What prepara- 
tions the sponsors of this measure are 
making for a financial circus—a Roman 
holiday so to speak—for the good people 
of the District. I want no part in the 
calamity this bill will generate. 

I know that from 1878 to 1920 the 
Congress bore 50 percent of the budget. 
That was reduced to 40 percent and in 
later years the percentage has been fur- 
ther reduced to the extent that it is now 
less than 9 percent. I have never felt 
that the percentages represented by 
lump-sum appropriations were the cor- 
rect answer to the full responsibility of 
Congress. A scientific formula can be 
determined and modified from time to 
time measuring the value of the goods 
and services the District furnishes the 
Government of the United States and 
the losses sustained by the District in 
the withholding of Government prop- 
erty from District taxation. A fair Fed- 
eral contribution should be based upon 
the results of an impartial, scientific 
study and not upon some arbitrary guess 
or fixed percentage. This seems to me 
to be the fair way to reach a just de- 
termination of this perplexing question; 
hence, I shall vote in favor of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, for it is the only way by which we 
may do justice to the District and to our 
constituents throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to ask the Senator from 
South Dakota whether he objects to the 
amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I may say 
in response to the Senator’s question 
that at one time in the House of Repre- 
sentatives I served on the subcommittee 
on appropriations for the District of 
Columbia. I am aware of the fact that 
the Federal contribution is a subject of 
considerable controversy, and I recog- 
nize that it is a matter which is not a 
necessary part of a bill which seeks to 
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provide a measure of self-government 
for the District of Columbia. It is a 
separate issve. 

It was written into the bill because 
prior bills had sought to deal with it, 
and was one of the issues which arose 
in the discussion of the previous bill, the 
so-called Taft-Kefauver bill, when we 
had hearings on it. Personally, I know 
as well as anyone can know, I think, 
that an authorization for an appropria- 
tion is no guaranty that the appropria- 
tion will be made. I-realize that many 
people unfamiliar with the appropria- 
tion procedures of the Congress think 
that an authorization is a mandate. 

An authorization is not a mandate; it 
is a ceiling. But there is no guaranty 
that the ceiling will be appropriated. 
Recognizing that it is a separate issue, 
so far as I personally am concerned, I 
am not opposed to dropping the pro- 
vision from the bill. 

I think it should be pointed out that 
the amendment of the Senator’s from 
Massachusetts, as will be observed, seems 
to amend several portions of the bill. 
But as I examined the Senator’s amend- 
ment very carefully, all it does is to 
change the references in certain parts of 
the bill, and then to strike out a particu- 
lar section, and renumber the subse- 
quent sections and titles of the bill. So 
the amendment really does but one 
thing: It eliminates any reference in this 
bill to the authorization of appropria- 
tions, and lets the law fall kack upon 
the present authorization. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say to 
the Senator from South Dakota that 
that is its purpose. 

Mr. CASE. Iam sure it accomplishes 
that purpose, and so far as I personally 
am concerned, I have no objection to 
dropping it from the bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing en bloc to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

M:.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may place 
in the body of the Recorp prior to the 
vote a very brief statement explaining 
the amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SALTONSTALL 

The effect of the amendment to S. 1976, 
the home rule bill for the District of Colum- 
bia, is to strike out the Federal contribution 
authorization to require an annual appro- 
priation beginning with fiscal year 1955, of 
an amount equal to 20 cents for each dollar 
of revenue estimated to be received in the 
preceding fiscal year by the District Govern- 
ment, and from all sources other than the 
United States. My amendment would also 
eliminate the stipulations that the Federal 
payment would be credited to the general 
fund of the District excepting $1,000,000 
which would be credited to the water fund, 
also the vesting authority to the District 
Council to use surplus revenues in any fiscal 
year for such purposes as they may designate. 

If the authorization provision is kept in 
the bill it would mean that the Federal con- 
tribution to the District would be more than 
doubled. It would repeal article VI of Pub- 
lic Law 195, the District of Columbia Revenue 
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Act of 1947 (61 Stat 361) which fixed the 
sum of $12,000,000 and crediting $11,000,000 
of the sum to the general fund, and $1,000,- 
000 to the Water Fund beginning with the 
1948 fiscal year. Suppose the proposed fiscal 
authorization formula were applied to the 
1953 budget of the District of Columbia. 
The Federal contribution would be $23,607,- 
400, or one-fifth of $118,037,000 the estimated 
net revenues for the fiscal year 1952. Of 
course the Congress is not bound to appro- 
priate the full amount provided by legisla- 
tive authorization, however, it can be seen 
that should approval be granted in the cited 
instance the Federal contribution for 1953 
would more than double the $11,400,000 
granted for 1952, and $10,800,000 for 1951, 
and in relation to the three preceding years, 
it would about double the $12,000,000 an- 
nual contribution approved. 

There may be some merit to the need for 
eventually increasing the Federal share of 
the costs for maintaining and operating the 
District Government, because of the limited 
land area of the District, the increased Fed- 
eral acquisition of property and demands for 
services, I contend, however, that the pro- 
posed legislation as contained in title XVII, 
of the pending bill should be considered in 
a separate measure at some future time when 
our national economy is not so impaired. I 
admit that Congress over the past many 
years has contributed quite generously to 
the operating expenses of the District of 
Columbia government, and that there has 
been a gradual decrease in the contribution 
of the United States from about 40 percent 
in 1922 to less than 10 percent in 1952. 
Nevertheless, this very important matter 
should not be tied in with the home rule 
bill, but should be given separate consider- 
ation, it involves strictly the fiscal relation- 
ship between the United States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment, which I wish 
to offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to amend title 15 by inserting a new 
section 1501 (b) (5) as follows: 

In the event this measure is not enacted 
into law on or before March 31, 1952, all 
effective dates herein shall be postponed for 
a period of 6 months from the dates herein 
set forth. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Dakota is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, when the 
bill was prepared last year there was 
hope that it might be considered by the 
Senate at the first session of the Eighty- 
second Congress and go to the House of 
Representatives. That hope was not 
realized. We have not had an oppor- 
tunity to take the bill up until at this 
time. That raises a question as to 
whether it will be considered by the other 
body. 

We have worked out dates for refer- 
endums and dates for elections if the 
referendums are approved. Several 
Members of the Senate have stated to 
me that they thought it would be un- 
desirable to have a referendum election 
and an election of members of the coun- - 
cil take place this year coincidentally 
with the national and general elections. 
Accordingly, this amendment has been 
prepared. It provides that if the bill 
does not become law until the 31st of 
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March, the effective dates shall be post- 
poned for 6 months, That would have 
the effect of carrying the subsequent 
election over for 6 months, so that if 
the bill is enacted at this session of the 
Congress and becomes law sometime 
during the summer, the referendum and 
the election will be carried over into 
1953, and there would be probably what 
would correspond to a spring municipal 
election. 

So far as I know, Mr. President, there 
is no objection to my amendment, and 
I ask for a vote. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not a fact that 
if the bill should pass as it now stands, 
in case an ordinance, no matter what 
its nature might be, should be passed by 
the council, in order to repeal it there 
would have to be action of both Houses 
of Congress, signed by the President? 

Mr. CASE. First of all, it would have 
to be approved by the mayor. If the 
mayor vetoed it, it would require a two- 
thirds vote of the Council—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. But suppose he 
should not veto it, but should let it 
stand. In order to set aside, Congress 
would have to pass upon it by a majority 
vote, and the action would have to be 
approved by the President. 

Mr. CASE. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. And if the Presi- 
dent vetoed it, Congress could not repeal 
one of these ordinances except by a two- 
thirds vote, which would be an over- 
riding of the President’s veto. 

Mr. CASE. There is a specific reser- 
vation of authority in the bill for the 
full legislative power of the Congress. 
Congress could, by an independent act 
of its own, enact legislation which would 
contravene and contradict the local leg- 
islation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But if the Presi- 
dent of the United States vetoed the act 
of Congress, it would then be necessary 
that Congress pass it by a two-thirds 
vote. 

Mr. CASE. My own opinion is that 
in the ordinary give and take of legisla- 
tion, if the council felt strongly enough 
on a certain point and if the President 
happened to be with the council on that 
particular point, there would be some 
argument for that particular position 
which would lead to a reconciliation of 
views. It would be theoretically pos- 
sible for the House and the Senate in 
connection with reorganization plans or 
other legislation to arrive at an impasse. 
The Constitution vests in the Congress 
exclusive final legislative authority. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is the reason 
why I raised the point as to whether we 
can delegate to the council authority to 
pass ordinances which would put the 
Congress in the position of having to 
have a two-thirds vote in order to repeal 
them. 

Mr. CASE. I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan that I 
did not expect to get into a constitu- 
tional argument at this time; but if 
the Senator will examine the various 
opinions heretofore given relative to leg- 
islative approaches he will find consti- 
tutional objections to the Taft-Kefauver 
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bill which would have made it possible 
for legislation to be enacted by the 
council and then to become effective in 
case of an emérgency, upon approval by 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Vice President. That was 
thought to be unconstitutional, and I 
agree. It did not seem to me that that 
method could be substituted for the leg- 
islative process. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Can we delegate 
power in such a way as to change our 
constitutional authority? That is the 
point I am raising. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator is not indi- 
cating any situation that is different 
from what might arise today. We could 
pass legislation relating to the District 
of Columbia, and the President could 
veto it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is different 
from saying that the Council could pass 
an act which Congress could not repeal 
except by a two-thirds vote. I should 
like to know whether we can take from 
ourselves the constitutional authority 
we.have today and place ourselves in 
such a position that we will be practically 
powerless to veto legislation passed by 
the council. Has that point been raised? 

Mr. CASE. It has. As a matter of 
fact, it was raised between 1804 and 
1872 when Congress had provided for the 
District of Columbia a form of govern- 
ment different from that now in oper- 
ation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Are there Supreme 
Court decisions on the point? 

Mr. CASE. Yes. I shall be happy to 
go into that matter either now or later. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If no act is passed 
no action is taken by Congress. In the 
pending bill we are giving the council the 
right to pass legislation which would, 
under certain circumstances, require a 
two-thirds vote to repeal it. 

Mr. CASE. In the so-called Binns 
case, which was a case decided by the 
Supreme Court in 1903, the Court said: 

It must be remembered that Congress in 
the government of the Territories as well as 
of the District of Columbia, has plenary 
power, save as controlled by the provisions of 
the Constitution, that the form of govern- 
ment it shall establish is not prescribed, and 
may not necessarily be the same in all Ter- 
ritories. We are accustomed to that gener- 
ally adopted for the Territories, of a quasi 
state government, with executive, legislative 
and judicial officers, and a legislative en- 
dowed with the power of local taxation and 
local expenditure, but Congress is not limited 
to this form. In the District of Columbia it 
has adopted a different mode of government, 
and in Alaska still another. It may legis- 
late directly in respect to the local affairs 
of a Territory or transfer the power of such 
legislation to a legislature elected by the 
citizens of the Territory. It has provided in 
the District of Columbia for a board of 3 
commissioners, who are the controlling offi- 
cers of the District. It may entrust to them 
a large volume of legislative power, or it may 
by direct legislation create the whole body of 
statutory law applicable thereto. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from South Dakota yield 
for a question? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In connection 
with the Senator’s pending amendment 
I should like to ask several questions 
which are not exactly pertinent thereto 
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but which are pertinent to the question 
of elections and referendums. If the 
Senator is willing, I should like to ask 
the questions at this time. 

My first questions is, Do not the elec- 
tions provided for in the bill come in 
even-numbered years so that the election 
would come on the same day as the presi- 
dential election or congressional elec- 
tions in the States, and, therefore, 
a citizen of the District of Columbia, if 
he wanted to vote in the District of Co- 
lumbia in municipal affairs, would have 
to vote by absentee ballot in his home 
State for the President or for Members 
of Congress? 

That is my first question. 

The second question is this: It takes 
1 percent of the votes of the District to 
place a man’s name on the ballot. It 
seems to me that is a high percentage. 
Likewise, is not the requirement that in 
in the case of a referendum 20 percent of 
the voters must sign the petition within 
45 days pretty restrictive? Twenty per- 
cent of all the voters—and there are ap- 
proximately 400,000 voters—would have 
to sign the referendum petition and in 
the space of 45 days. That seems to me 
to be rather high. 

Another question is raised by the bill. 
The provision to what qualifies a voter, 
under title 16, to vote to ratify the home 
rule bill, is different, as I see it, from what 
is provided under title 9. Title 9 relates 
to the vote for offices. Under that title 
one has to certify that he has not voted 
in a municipal election at home within 2 
years, but that is not required in order 
to permit one to vote to ratify the home 
rule bill. 

Another question is, Can a Federal 
officeholder be a District office holder also 
if his duties do not conflict on a time 
basis? As I read the bill, one who is now 
working for the Federal Government 
could also work for the District govern- 
ment if he desired to work nights or at 
times different from his other employ- 
ment. 

I am asking all these questions so as to 
have theminthe REcorD. . 

Section 504 and section 621 authorize 
the borrowing of up to 5 percent of the 
total annual appropriation, but nothing 
is said about paying up in the next year 
if there is a deficit caused by such bor- 
rowing. As I understand, the District 
government can borrow up to 5 percent, 
but there is no provision in the bill, as I 
read it, that an amount should be appro- 
priated to pay the 5 percent in the fol- 
lowing year. 

I have then one final question. Sec- 
tion 731 brings up the question who shall 
decide if there is a disagreement between 
the mayor, who acts with the advice of 
the District Council and the Director of 
the Budget on agreements between the 
Federal Government and the District 
government. As I understand, the Di- 
rector of the Budget has one position, in 
the case of a contract, in connection 
with the District government, and the 
mayor, who acts on the advice of the 
District Council, kas another. So his 
hands would be tied. If there is a dis- 
agreement, there is no provision in the 
bill as to who shall decide that disagree- 
ment. 
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I desired to raise these questions for 
the record. 

Mr. CASE. I trust the Senator from 
Massachusetts will forgive me if I do 
not answer in an offhand way, ad seri- 
atum, the questions as he has pro- 
pounded them; but if he has them in 
writing, I shall be glad to take them up 
one by one. However, I recall that his 
first interrogatory raised the question 
as to the time when the election would 
occur. He asked whether the election 
would occur in this year along with the 
general election. 

The pending amendment proposes 
that if the bill were not enacted into 
law by the 31st of March, the effective 
dates would then be postponed by 6 
months. In that connection I may state 
that I do not expect the bill to be passed 
by the other House in time to become 
effective by the 3lst of March. That 
would throw us into the odd year. 

With reference to the matter of the 
retirement of notes which would be is- 
sued in anticipation of revenue, I call 
the Senator’s attention to the language 
at the top of page 30 which, taking the 
last clause, reads: “but all such notes, 
together with the renewals, shall mature 
and be paid not later than the end of 
the budget year in which the original 
notes shall have been issued.” 

In other words, if they are notes an- 
ticipatory of revenues for the given year, 
they shall be paid not later than the end 
of the budget year in which the original 
notes shall have been issued. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think there is 
somewhere another section—I do not 
seem to find it offhand—which provides 
that the District may borrow not to ex- 
ceed 5 percent of the total annual ap- 
propriation. As I understand, that 
means that if revenues are failing, and 
there are expenditures which must be 
met, up to 5 percent of the revenues in 
any one year may be borrowed in order 
to pay current bills and salaries. But 
my point is that there is no provision 
that that amount shall be paid out of 
the balance of the next budget. 

Mr. CASE. It should be put in the 
next year’s budget. I may say to the 
Senator that I do not recall any language 
which takes care of that. If it does not 
already appear, I should be happy to 
have the Senator propose an amend- 
ment on that point. If the Senator will 
permit, I should like to look at his other 
questions later, before the debate shall 
be concluded. 

Mr. President, I call for a vote on the 
pending amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. Case]. [Putting the ques- 
tion.) The “ayes” have it; and the 
amendment is agreed to. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
thought there were more “noes” than 
“ayes.” I dislike to disagree with the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There was 
one “aye,” and noi a single “no.” 
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Mr. McKELLAR. There are two 
Senators seated here who voted “no.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
did not héar them. 

In view of the Senator’s statement, the 
Chair will again put the question to a 
vote. 

Mr. CASE. Before that is done, Mr. 
President, is it permissible for me to state 
what this amendment is intended to do? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has some time left from his 20 minutes. 

Mr. CASE. I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee that 
when the bill was drawn last year, the 
dates were prepared in the expectation 
that the bill might be considered and be- 
come law during last year’s session of 
Congress. Therefore, the date for put- 
ting the machinery in motion, the date 
for a referendum by the people of the 
District of Columbia as to whether they 
wished to accept such a charter, and the 
subsequent and following dates for elec- 
tions, were provided for this year. 

In view of the fact that the bill was not 
acted upon last year, and the fact that we 
are now entering upon a busy session, 
we could hardly expect that the bill 
would be enacted and made effective in 
time to meet the dates now set forth in 
the bill. 

So the pending amendment is offered 
merely in order that if the bill shall not 
be enacted and not become effective by 
the 31st of March, all effective dates 
in the bill will be postponed 6 months. 
That would have the effect of carrying 
all dates in the bill into 1953. 

So far as I know, it is simply a tech- 
nical or clarifying point, because of the 
fact that the bill was not passed last 
year. . 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the amend- 
ment refer merely to dates? 

Mr. CASE. The pending amendment 
refers merely to dates. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not been 
present during all the debate on the bill, 
and I should like to know if the pro- 
posed amendment covers any other sub- 
ject matter than that of dates. If so, 
what other subject matter does it in- 
clude? 

Mr.CASE. Mr. President, perhaps the 
best answer would be to have the amend- 
ment read; but I may say to the Sen- 
ator that it refers solely to dates. 

We have had discussion on other ques- 
tions because some Senators wished to 
use the time for the purpose of going 
into other phases of the bill; but the 
discussion that has been had among the 
Senators, which the Senator from Ten- 
nessee probably heard, was not relative 
to this particular amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). Does the Senator 
ask that the amendment be read? 

Mr. CASE. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 71, 
after line 22, it is proposed to insert: 

(5) In the event this measure is not en- 
acted into law on or before March 31, 1952, all 
effective dates herein shall be postponed 


for a period of 6 months from the dates 
herein set forth. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to the amendment. 


The 


January 22 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CasE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. 
President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I wish 
to say at the beginning—— 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CASE. Under what procedure is 
the Senator from North Carolina recog- 
nized? Is he preparing to offer a mo- 
tion? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I am 
preparing to offer a motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will have to offer an amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Iam 
offering a motion. My motion is that 
the pending bill be recommitted to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
in order that it may be considered along 
with the bill which I introduced a few 
days ago relating to retrocession of the 
area now comprising the District of Co- 
lumbia to the State of Maryland. I now 
propose to speak to my motion to 
recommit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina has 30 
minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, there were objections to my 
bill to retrocede the area of the District 
of Columbia to the State of Maryland. 
One of those objections has now been 
taken care of by the adoption of the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 
That is an amendment which it seems 
to me is entirely proper, because it means 
that Congress is going to protect the in- 
terests of the Federal Treasury, insofar 
as they may have been affected. 

In making the motion to recommit, I 
wish to review again, as I did the other 
day, the history of the pending bill before 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

It seems to me that every piece of leg- 
islation which comes before this body 
ought to have the most careful scrutiny 
of which a committee is capable. I think 
it is admitted by everyone that in this 
case there was really no careful scrutiny 
by the committee as such, because the 
minutes of the meeting of the committee, 
dated August 1, 1951, show that there 
was a called executive meeting of the 
Senate committee. The minutes show 
the names of the members present. 
They show that after a discussion by the 
committee the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFAUVER] amended his motion to 
add the provision that hearings be held 
on the revised bill. Contrary to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Tennessee, who 
is one of the authors of this measure, and 
apparently contrary to his advice, the 
bill was reported in accordance with the 
following language used by the maker of 
the motion: 

I move that the bill be favorably reported 
to the Senate, and that the subcommittee be 
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directed to hold public hearings for the pur- 
pose of obtaining constructive comments or 
suggestions. 


Nothing was said about the full com- 
mittee having any hearings. The motion 
simply referred to the subcommittee 
holding public hearings for the purpose 
of obtaining constructive comments or 
suggestions. 

The other day I recited—and I shall 
do so again for the benefit of Senators 
who were not present at that time— 
the fact that I was at the meeting of 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia of August 1, 1951, when it con- 
vened at 11 o’clock, or attempted to 
convene. There was not a quorum pres- 
ent. The Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. JOHNSTON] called me and said that 
he wished to be present if a quorum was 
going to be available. He was at another 
committee meeting. That morning I was 
scheduled to conduct a hearing of the 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Subversive 
Activities. I held that meeting open so 
as to attend the District of Columbia 
committee meeting. Finally, about 
11:30, or perhaps a few minutes after- 
ward, no quorum having yet appeared, 
and it appearing from the general dis- 
cussion that no quorum would be had, 
I left the meeting. I did not call the 
Senator from South Carolina. I left and 
went to conduct the other hearing. As 
a consequence of that, I presume, the 
minutes of the meeting of August 1 do 
not even show that I was present. 

On the vote there were 5 who voted 
to report the bill and 3 who voted 
against reporting the bill. The Senator 


from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAvuvER,] the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER], and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. D1rKsen] 


voted against reporting the bill. If the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. JoHn- 
STON] and I had known that a vote was 
to be taken, or that the meeting would 
be called to order after I had left, after 
I had told him that I understood there 
would not be a quorum present and there 
could not be a meeting, after waiting 30 
minutes, the vote would have been tied, 
and the bill would not have been report- 
ed. Then the usual course would have 
been followed, namely, that there would 
have been hearings on the bill. But that 
was not done, and so the bill came to the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Does the Senator consider this very im- 
portant legislation? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I cer- 
tainly do. It is important to a great 
many people. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Does the Senator think it is important 
enough for the committee to have had 
hearings to look into the points which 
have been raised in the debate? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I think 
it is of sufficient importance. That is 
pointed up by the fact that some amend- 
ments have been offered today which had 
not been considered by the committee, so 
far as I know. 

There are differences of opinion as to 
whether or not this bill ought to be 
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passed. I do not know what a referen- 
dum would show, but there is a great 
deal of division on the question. There- 
fore I think there should have been a 
full and fair and free discussion of the 
merits and demerits of this measure be- 
fore the committee, previous to report- 
ing the bill to the Senate. I believe Iam 
justified in giving the history of this 
meeting in order that the Senate may 
know that no consideration in the nature 
of hearings was given to this measure. 
I think that is a fundamental mistake 
in preparing legislation, because I be- 
lieve that every man has a right to be 
heard and to express himself on a meas- 
ure which may benefit or harm him one 
way or the other. So I think a hearing 
should have been held. 

I know that Senators who voted to 
report the bill without a hearing, in their 
zeal for what they regard as a wise meas- 
ure, acted in good faith when they went 


_ahead and voted to report the bill. While 


I differ with them, of course, I do not 
impugn the motives of anyone. I know 
that they have their views, and some of 
us have our views about the merits of 
the measure. 

At any rate, that is the accurate his- 
tory of what took place in the committee. 
The official minutes of the committee 
show as follows: 

Senator KeErauver stated that in voting 
“nay” he was in favor of the bill, but felt 
that hearings should be held before report- 
ing it. 


I think that is good practice; I think 
that is good faith, and I think it should 
have been done. 

In presenting my motion to recommit, 
I call attention to the fact that no hear- 
ings were held, where the ideas of both 
sides of this controversy could have been 
heard. I think that should have been 
done. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? . 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. CASE. Does the Senator wish to 
make that statement without any quali- 
fication? I hold in my hand a tran- 
script of the hearings which were held, 
at which persons on both sides were 
heard. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Was 
that after the bill had been reported? 

Mr. CASE. After the reporting of the 
bill had been authorized. These printed 
hearings consisting of some 277 pages, 
constitute the transcript of a hearing 
which the Subcommittee on Home Rule 
held on the Kefauver bill. The testi- 
mony which was developed in that con- 
nection was gone over by the subcom- 
mittee and by the committee in the 
preparation of the bill now pending. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. Subsequent to that the 
hearings represented by the other tran- 
script which I have before me were held. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I un- 
derstand that quite well; but the Taft- 
Kefauver bill was evidently a different 
bill. Otherwise a new bill would not 
have been prepared and reported. 

If I am in error, I want the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota to 
correct me; but my understanding is 
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that no hearings were held before the 
bill was ordered reported on August 1, 
1951. Is that correct, or not? I refer 
to this particular bill. I have the of- 
ficial minutes of-that meeting before me. 
So I restate that, with respect to this 
paricular bill, there were no hearings, 
except afterward. I do not know the 
extent of the hearings after the bill was 
reported. 

The question has been asked me as to 
whether or not I was invited to the 
hearings or notified of any hearings. 
I do not recall any hearings of which I 
was notified, although it may be possible 
that notice was sent to my office. At 
any rate, Mr. President, there can be no 
question about the fact that this pro- 
cedure was a litle unusual. I do not 
think the matter should have been 
handled in that way, particularly in view 
of the fact that the proponents of a 
similar bill, the Taft-Kefauver bill, had 
found it impossible for more than a year 
to have that bill reported to the Senate, 
which meant that at least there had been 
a tie vote. So I think we are justified 
in calling these facts to the attention of 
the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not also true, according to the 
record vote, that the Senator who last 
came to the committee, making it a 
committee of 13 members rather than 
12, was against the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I be- 
lieve that is correct. Does the Senator 
refer to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DirKsENn], who became a member of the 
committee? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
refer to the Senator from Illinois. He 
was against the bill. If his vote were to 
be counted, the vote would have been 7 
to 6 against it, instead of a tie vote. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. My 
recollection is that the distinguished 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that the Taft-Kefauver bill 
was quite a different bill from the bill 
we are now considering? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. There 
were at least some differences, I will say 
to the distinguished Senator, because it 
was a new bill that was reported by the 
subcommittee. Exactly what changes 
were made I do not know. We could 
probably go over the bills item by item 
to see what changes were made. How- 
ever, it was a different bill. The Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JoHnston] 
informs me that on the Taft-Kefauver 
bill the vote was 7 to 6. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Is it not correct to say that the Taft- 
Kefauver bill was a reorganization bill, 
and that there is nothing in the pending 
bill with regard to reorganization? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield? 
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Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. The 
Senator from South Carolina is correct. 
I yield to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. NEELY. The adequate evidence 
adduced during the hearing on the 
measure, which is now before the Senate, 
was taken before the bill was reported 
from the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Will 
the Senator from West Virginia please 
give me the date of the hearings? Or 
at least the date of the first hearing. 

Mr. NEELY. The 10th day of August 
1951. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. That 
was 9 days after the minutes of the 
meeting of August 1 show that the bill 
was to be reported. 

Mr. NEELY,. Yes; but it was not to be 
reported over objection to that action. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Was 
any further testimony taken following 
the hearings to which the Senator from 
West Virginia refers? 

Mr. NEELY. No. There was no 
necessity for it. Let me read the names 
of the persons who testified in behalf of 
the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I sbject to the Senator from 
West Virginia taking my time to read 
the names of the witnesses. He will 
have 30 minutes to speak on his own 
time. 

Mr. NEELY. May I do so on my own 
time? 

Mr. CASE. I am perfectly willing to 
yield time to the Senator from West 
Virginia for that purpose, if it is agree- 
able to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I yielded to the Senator from 
West Virginia for a moment. I did not 
yield to him for the purpose of reading 
a long list of names. I want to conclude 
what I have to say on the motion and not 
have my time consumed by other Sena- 
tors. 

Mr. NEELY. Is the Senator from 
North Carolina willing for me to read 
the names of the witnesses in my own 
time? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from South Dakota yield any time to the 
Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. CASE. Iam happy to do so, pro- 
vided it is agreeable to the Senator from 
North Carolina to have the reading of 
the names interrupt his own remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina has already 
stated that he was willing that that be 
done. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. 
out my losing the floor, of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from West 
Virginia may proceed. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the names 
of the witnesses are as follows: 

Hon. Rosert A. Tarr, United States Senator 
from Ohio. 


Hon. Joseph Donohue, Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia. 
Phillip Willkie. 


With- 
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He is the son of a former candidate for 
President. 

Carl L. Shipley, president of the Young Re- 
publican Club of the District of Columbia. 

Edward F. Colladay, general counsel, Wash- 
ington Board of Trade; accompanied by 
Arthur Nuesse. 

A. L. Wheeler, chairman of the Democratic 
Central Committee for the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Cc. F. Preller, president, Washington Cen- 
tral Labor Union. 

William F. Fadler, Jr. 

Mrs. Ernest Howard. 

Helen Boyle, Young Democratic Club. 

Mrs. George Malloy, chairman of the Home 
Rule Committee for the League of Women 
Voters of the District of Columbia. 

Sturgis Warner, Washington Home Rule 
Committee. : 

Jerome McKee. 

Clinton N. Howard. 

William E. Mackey, Southeast Business- 
men’s Association. 

Alexander Hawes, president, Central Suf- 
frage Conference of the District of Columbia. 

Stanley Gewirtz, president, Washington 
chapter, Americans for Democratic Action. 

Hon. James A. Cobb, former judge, Mu- 
nicipal Court for the District of Columbia. 

Jack Dalton, Washington, D. C. 

Marvin M. McLean, Washington, D. C. 

John A. Savage, Columbia Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation. 

David Whatley. 

Bernard Lucas, vice president, Columbia 
Heights Citizens’ Association. 

George W. Hodgkins, historian, Central 
Suffrage Conference. 


Mr. President, with regret, I confess 
that neither the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina {[Mr. SmiTH] nor 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHNSTON] availed him- 
self of his opportunity to testify on this 
important measure. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to ask a 
question of the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia, the chairmran of 
the committee. Will the Senator from 
North Garolina yield for that purpose? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should like to ask the honorable chair- 
man of the committee whether he ever 
called a full committee meeting after 
the hearings were held, in order to give 
all members of the committee an oppor- 
tunity to vote for or against the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr. NEELY. No; for the reason that 
the full committee voted on the question 
of reporting the bill before the hearings 
were completed. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, may I ask the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia a question? 

Mr. NEELY. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. The 
hearings which began on August 10 were 
on the bill which is now before the Sen- 
ate, were they not? 

Mr. NEELY. They were. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. The 
bill had not at that time been reported 
to the Senate, had it? 

Mr. NEELY. No; it had not. It was 
before the committee. Certainly it was 
not reported to the Senate until after 
the hearings were held. 
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Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. The 
bill was authorized to be reported on 
August 1, as is indicated by the minutes 
before me. It was authorized to be re- 
ported on August 1, before hearings were 
held before the subcommittee. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. NEELY. The bill was ordered to 
be reported, subject to the hearings 
being held—that was the understanding, 
either express or implied. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. The 
Senator from South Carolina and the 
Senator from North Carolina were also 
supposed to have the privilege of voting 
against the bill as well as testifying 
against it. Is that correct? 

Mr. NEELY. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I will 
ask the Senator from West Virginia if it 
is not a fact that the bill was ordered to 
be reported favorably on August 1. 

Mr. NEELY. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. At 
that time the bill had not been reported 
to the Senate. Is that correct? 

Mr.NEELY. Certainly; that is true. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. No 
hearings had been held on it. 

Mr. NEELY. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Hear- 
ings were held subsequent to that time? 

Mr. NEELY. That is true. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. After 
the hearings were held the full commit- 
tee was not given an opportunity to vote 
“yea” or “nay” on the bill. 

Mr. NEELY. The committee had pre- 
viously voted on the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. There 
was no hearing held by the full commit- 
tee? 

Mr. NEELY. That is correct. 

My. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina I[Mr. 
SMITH] has the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I shall 
be very happy to yield after I have con- 
cluded my remarks. I do not wish to 
yield at this time. 

Mr. President, I believe it must be 
manifest to anyone who reads the REc- 
orp that this bill was not handled in the 
ordinary routine fashion of handling 
bills. I am not impugning the motives 
of anyone. I do not blame anyone for 
his zeal in trying to get a bill passed. 
The fact is that the meeting was held 
on August 1, 1951, and the bill was or- 
dered reported to the Senate without any 
hearings on it. It was reported to the 
Senate without any meeting of the full 
committee and without any vote on the 
bill by the full committee. That is an 
irregular procedure. Everyone who ex- 
amines the the record knows it to be 
irregular. 

Mr. President, there are many other 
things that we could say about the bill. 
Some of them have already been said, 
and I shall not enter into a full discus- 
sion of them. I refer particularly to the 
constitutional question. A real doubt 
exists on that point. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] and the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Joun- 
STON] mentioned it a few days ago. 
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If the people of the District of Colum- 
bia are to have the rights of citizenship, 
the full and untrammeled rights enjoyed 
by other citizens, such rights ought to be 
granted to them in an orderly fashion. 
With that in view I considered what had 
taken place with reference to the portion 
of the District of Columbia which had 
been ceded originally by the State of Vir- 
ginia and then retroceded to the State 
of Virginia. It seems to me that if we 
want the people of the District to enjoy 
full and untrammeled rights of citizen- 
ship we ought to give them such rights 
as full citizens of the State of Mary- 
land. The area now comprising the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was formerly a part of 
the State of Maryland. 

Consequently I introduced my bill to 
bring that about. — first thought about 
it only a short time ago. I frankly stated 
at the time I introduced the bill that the 
proposal may sound a bit fantastic to 
some people. However, the more I went 
into the subject, the more I thought of 
the Government installations across the 
river in Virginia, such as the Pentagon 
and other installations, which are work- 
ing smoothly although they are located 
within another jurisdiction, and the 
more I thought of the Government in- 
stallations in Chevy Chase and in Beth- 
esda, including the naval hospital, with 
reference to all of which there has never 
been any trouble merely because they are 
not located within the District, I could 
see no reason why the area of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should not be retro- 
ceded to the State of Maryland. In other 
words, why not let the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who want to have the 
right to vote, be accorded also the right 
to vote for Senator, Representative, 
President, and other elected officials, 
There had been so much talk about try- 
ing to protect the rights of the people of 
the District of Columbia, and to give 
them full rights of citizenship, it oc- 
curred to me that we should try the plan, 
and see how it would work. So I intro- 
duced my bill. If it is reported favorably, 
I expect to support it. 

Mr. President, I may say that my mo- 
tion to recommit the pending bill at this 
time is for the purpose of giving the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
an opportunity to consider the pending 
bill, together with the amendments 
which thus far have been agreed to, 
along with my bill, which calls for retro- 
ceding the area of the District of Colum- 
bia to Maryland. Of course, I realize 
that Maryland would have to act on that 
measure, but I cannot imagine that the 
State of Maryland would turn down 
seven hundred thousand or eight hun- 
dred thousand people who would like to 
become citizens of that State. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
we should recommit this bill and should 
let the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia consider it under those circum- 
stances. 

Thereafter if the committee wishes to 
send the bill back to the floor of the 
Senate just as the bill now stands, the 
committee can vote to do so; but in that 
case the members of the committee will 
have had a chance to vote at least once 
on the bill which now is pending. I am 
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fortified in the position I take by the po- 
sition which the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. KEFAUVER] took when he op- 
posed reporting the bill to the Senate 
without a full hearing on the bill having 
been had. 

I know that there are other things to 
be said about the bill. Earlier today sev- 
eral Senators raised a question about 
the borrowing power to be provided. 
The other day a question arose as to the 
placing of a large bonded indebtedness 
upon the District of Columbia. All of us 
know that when bond issues are placed 
upon city property, that means the plac- 
ing of a mortgage upon all the homes 
and places of business of all the persons 
who own property within the confines 
of the city. 

I think the people of the District of 
Columbia ought to have a chance to be- 
come full-fledged citizens, rather than 
to have placed upon them the burden of 
a council which would have almost un- 
limited powers, under the terms of the 
pending bill. 

As I believe is shown by the figures 
which were submitted the other day 
when the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] and I debated 
this question, there is approximately 
$1,900,006,000 of assessed property in the 
District of Columbia. Five percent of 
that amount comes to approximately 
$85,000,000 or $90,000,000. That is a 
rather large debt to be placed upon the 
property in the District of Columbia. 
Most assuredly there will be those who 
will wish to have this, that, or the other 
improvement made. Perhaps some im- 
provements will be necessary, but in any 
case such improvements will mean the 
placing of a great burden upon all the 
homes and all the business establish- 
ments in the city of Washington. 

So, Mr. President, I can see no serious 
harm whatever to come about as a result 
of agreeing to my motion to recommit 
the pending bill. If the bill thereafter 
has the blessings of the committee and 
is reported to the Senate, then the bill 
will be considered on the floor of the 
Senate, and the committee will know 
that the Senate then will have a full and 
fair chance to discuss the bill after it 
has been thoroughly considered in the 
committee. 

On the other hand, if the bill which I 
am introducing is passed, then the citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia will 
have the full and fair privileges which 
are enjoyed by the citizens of all the 
States. 

I also wish to point out that, in view 
of the fact that the various States have 
all sorts of geographical conditions, in- 
cluding seacoast or mountains or plains 
or prairies or whatnot, it seems to me 
that the people of the District of Colum- 
bia could well participate as a part of 
the State of Maryland, which already 
has a proper and thoroughly organized 
government. Such an arrangement 
would mean that the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would participate in 
the affairs of government as citizens of 
the State of Maryland. 

After all, Mr. President, I do not think 
that would be so bad, because most of 
the people from Maryland whom I have 
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a have been quite good citizens in- 
deed. 

So, Mr. President, I renew my motion 
to recommit the pending bill to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, to 
which the bill I have introduced has been 
referred, so that both of them may be 
considered there together. I can see no 
harm whatsoever to result from follow- 
ing such a course, because, after all, the 
bill now pending proposes that the pow- 
ers of a legislative assembly be given to 
the proposed city council, whereas I 
think such an arrangement would be go- 
ing too far, and such powers on the part 
of the proposed city council would be too 
great. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, two things 
are involved in what the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina has pre- 
sented. First of all, he has objected to 
the procedure by which the pending bill 
was reported to the Senate. In the sec- 
ond place, he has proposed that we re- 
commit the pending bill, for the purpose 
of having it studied in the committee 
along with a bill which he has intro- 
duced which proposes retrocession of 
the District of Columbia to the State of 
Maryland. 

First, Mr. President, with respect to 
the procedure which has been followed, 
so far as I have been avle to discover, 
and so far as my personal experience in- 
dicates, it has been customary for com- 
mittees to introduce on many occasions 
what is known as a clean bill or a clean 
print. When a committee holds a hear- 
ing on a bill, if thereafter the bill does 
not satisfy the committee, I understand 
that it is quite customary to authorize 
the introduction of a clean print, and 
the reporting of the clean print has been 
authorized before the clean print, so to 
speak, has been introduced as a Dill. 
That is essentially the procedure which 
was followed in connection with the 
handling and consideration of the home- 
rule bill. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FREAR 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
South Dakota yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota a question. At 
tate time when the mtembers of the com- 
mittee were thinking about a clean bill, 
as the Senator has referred to it, does 
he know that in connection with the 
only vote taken on the preceding bill, 
namely, the Taft-Kefauver bill, the pro- 
ponents had not been able to obtain a 
majority in its favor? 

Mr. CASE. Of course, the Senator 
from South Dakota knows that, for he 
was one of those voting against the Taft- 
Kefauver bill. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Then 
does not the Senator know when this 
bill was prepared, it was reported before 
it was even considered by the full com- 
mittee or before any hearings were held 
on it? 

Mr. CASE. No, Mr. President; that 
happens to be incorrect. 
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The facts are that the bill was not 
reported until August 10. The hearings 
authorizing the reporting of the bill were 
conducted at 10 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of August 10, but the bill was not 
reported until late in the day, after the 
hearings had been completed. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. But 
I wish to ask the Senator if it is not 
true that the minutes of the meeting of 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia show that the vote to report this 
bill was taken on August 1, 1951? 

Mr. CASE. It was authorized to be 
reported at the same meeting at which 
the holding of hearings was directed. 

Mr. President, I must decline to yield 
further at this time. 

The subject of home rule for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has been threshed over 
time and time again by the Congress. 
I have before me the hearings on the 
so-called Auchincloss bill in the Eight- 
ieth Congress, in regard to the proposal 
for home rule for the District of Colum- 
bia. That volume runs to 557 pages of 
fine print. That record has been more 
or less a handbook for students of home 
rule in the District of Columbia. 

Following whatever action was taken 
on that matter, the Senate subcommit- 
tee on home rule of the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee in the present Con- 
gress held hearings in the early days of 
the Ejighty-second Congress. Those 
hearings began on February 20, 1951, and 
were held under the chairmanship of the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAvUvER], 
the other two members of the subcom- 
mittee being the chairman of the full 
committee, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NeEety], and myself. The 
three of us sat for months and heard 
many witnesses, both pro and con, on 
the subject of home rule and reorgan- 
ization for the District of Columbia. 
Those hearings were held upon the so- 
called Taft-Kefauver bill, which was the 
bill first introduced at that session on 
the subject of home rule for the District 
of Columbia. That bill was, as we un- 
derstand, a replica of the bill which was 
introduced in the House in the Eighty- 
first Congress. 

That bill failed to receive a majority 
vote in the committee, as the Senator 
from North Dakota has brought out. In 
the committee the vote was 6 to 6. 

Following that, some of us devoted 
further study to the matter because we 
were convinced that there was a real 
basis for giving the people who live in 
the District of Columbia a voice in their 
own local government. That is what 
the pending bill seeks to do. 

Here we have a double objective. 
Our objective is not only to provide for 
home rule, but it is also to preserve the 
interest of the Federal Government in 
the Federal city. So we have had a 
dual objective in working out this bill. 

We considered the objections of the 
Board of Trade, an organization in the 
District of Columbia which voiced some 
11 objections to the bill which failed to 
receive a majority vote in the commit- 
tee. For instance, the representatives 
of the Board of Trade objected to the 
proposal to have two Presidential ap- 
pointees on the council; they objected 
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to that arrangement as a dilution of 
home rule. The present substitute bill 
has eliminated that provision. 

Then the representatives of the Board 
of Trade suggested that the members of 
the council serve for 3 years, instead of 2 
years. In the new bill a provision for 3 
years of service is included. 

The representatives of the Board of 
Trade also objected to the proposal for 
a@ congressional veto, as one which would 
leave all council action subject to in- 
discriminate congressional attack; and 
they further raised some objection of 
constitutionality as to the procedure 
there involved. In this bill we have met 
that objection. 

I cite the objections of the Board of 
Trade for the reason that in the hear- 
ings on the so-called Taft-Kefauver bill 
the opponents of the bill were very few, 
but the only opponents who were spe- 
cific in their objections were represent- 
atives of the Board of Trade, who sub- 
mitted statements at that time. We 
took those specific objections and went 
over them one by one in working out 
what might be called the clean print 
for the new bil. 

Objection was raised also to the city- 
manager form of government, the fact 
that an outsider might be hired to man- 
age the city, saying that all cities over 
500,000 have the mayor-council form of 
government. So in the new bill we pro- 
vided for the mayor-council form of 
government, and we require the mayor 
to have lived and been domiciled within 
the District for 3 years. 

The fifth objection was with respect 
to the reorganized city departments, 
that they would be headed by men cho- 
sen without confirmation by the coun- 
cil. The new bill not only leaves the 
reorganization to the council, but gives 
to the council the right to confirm de- 
partment heads. I thought that the ma- 
jer point of objection by the Washing- 
ton Daily News was valid when in con- 
cluding its editorial it said that, to be 
genuine, a home-rule bill cannot con- 
tain a blueprint for municipal reorgani- 
zation; it must merely grant autonomy 
to the local community and let them de- 
cide for themselves upon their own form 
of government. That was why we left 
the reorganization out of the clean print 
of the bill. 

The sixth objection was 2 cutting off 
of the fees and fines which now go to 
the District. The new bill eliminated 
that section. 

There was objection to certain of the 
particular reorganization features of the 
Taft-Kefauver bill, S. 656. The new bill, 
or the new print, eliminated all of them. 

Objection No. 8 was that the Board of 
Education members were not required 
to be District residents. The new bill 
requires them to have been residents and 
domiciled here for 3 years. 

The ninth objection was that the Dis- 
trict could use the services of the Army 
engineers. The new bill permits the 
mayor to negotiate with the Government 
for such services, and it is in no way 
@ continuation of the present engineer- 
ing arrangement. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. CASE. The tenth objection was 
to persons voting in two places. The new 
bill meets that objection. The eleventh 
objection—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. CASE. I will yield in a moment. 
The eleventh objection was to the use 
of surplus revenues exclusively for 
schools. The new bill permits the use 
of surpluses in any fashion the council 
may direct. 

In any event, Mr. President, the point 
I want to make clear is that, so far as 
this bill not having had hearings is 
concerned, the bill was bottomed upon 
all the hearings upon all the prior home- 
rule bills which had been introduced. 
In the preparation of this bill we took 
into consideration the difficulties hereto- 
fore encountered, both technical, parlia- 
mentary, and political, and we sought to 
report a bill which tried to find the 
middle ground with respect to the vari- 
ous proposals. 

I do not contend that it is a perfect 
home-rule bill, because it reserves to the 
Congress the right to assert the respon- 
sibility and authority vested in the Con- 
gress by the Constitution. I do not con- 
tend that it retains in the Congress all of 
the power, because we try to give the 
people living within the District of Co- 
lumbia an opportunity to speak up in the 
affairs of their local government. The 
very foundation of self-government is 
that it is local self-government. That is 
what we are trying to recognize by this 
bill, and at the same time we are trying 
to discharge our Federal responsibility. 

So I am unable to accept the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from North Carolina 
that the bill was presented without hear- 
ings. 

We had hearings, extensive hearings, 
on the first bill which was introduced 
in the present Congress. We met the 
objections which were raised to it. The 
committee authorized then the intro- 
duction of the clean-print bill, so to 
speak; and, to satisfy those who wanted 
to have further hearings, we provided 
that there should be further hearings. 
Those hearings were held at 10 o’clock 
on the morning of August 10, and they 
proceeded throughout the day. At the 
conclusion of those hearings, the bill was 
reported to the Senate; so that actually 
the bill was not reported until after the 
hearings had actually been held. I now 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the Senator referred to a 
series of amendments. Were those 
amendments made before or after the 
hearings? 

Mr. CASE. They were made between 
the hearings on the first part of the bill 
and those on the second part of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
When was the hearing held on the sec- 
ond part of the bill? 

Mr. CASE. The objections of the 
Board of Trade were met in the commit- 
tee print, which was before the commit- 
tee on August 1; but after that, between 
August 1 and August 10, there were 
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about 75 additional changes made in the 
bill in order to meet what were pointed 
out as certain technical objections in 
cross references and other things like 
that, including points which were raised 
by the Senator from South Carolina the 
other day when he quoted the editorial 
from the Washington Daily News. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Let me understand correctly the state- 
ment as to procedure. It is true that the 
bill was reported on August 1, is it not? 

Mr. CASE. No; the bill was not re- 
ported on that day. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The report of the committee was or- 
dered, which is practically the same 
thing. The members of the committee 
did not have a chance to vote on the 
amendments. Numerous amendments 
were made. By whom were they made? 

Mr. CASE. The amendments were 
discussed at the meeting of August 1, 
and it was understood that when the bill 
was reported to the Senate it, would em- 
body certain technical changes and 
other provisions which were discussed at 
the meeting on August 1. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
So, the amendments were made after 
that date, were they not? 

Mr. CASE. The amendments were 
made after that date in response to the 
understood directive of the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Why would it not have been in con- 
formity with committee procedure to re- 
call the committee after the hearings 
had been concluded, to let the commit- 
tee vote on the various and sundry 
amendments which had been made, and 
then report the bill to the Senate? 

Mr. CASE. Because the amendments 
were made in response to the directive 
of the committee at the time. That was 
understood in the discussion at that time. 
I may say to the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina, who has served 
on the District Committee much longer 
than I, and who knows far better than 
I the problem of obtaining a quorum in 
the District Committee along in August, 
that I think it was the feeling of those 
who were present at that morning ses- 
sion that it was difficult to obtain a 
quorum, and that, since we had a quo- 
rum at that time, we should take action 
then. 

Mr. President, I should now like to 
proceed to address myself—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
There was difficulty in getting a quorum 

that morning, then. At 11:30, a quorum 
was not present. 

Mr. CASE. We had a quorum at about 
11:20, as my memory runs. I observe 
the Senator from North Carolina shak- 
ing his head. His recollection is that a 
quorum was not reached by 11:30. My 
recollection is it was reached about 
11:20. There was some suggestion that 
the committee abandon its called meet- 
ing, but many of us remained. I have 
attended many committee sessions dur- 
ing the time I have been in one branch 
or the other of the Congress, and I have 
known of instances when the commit- 
tee waited much longer than 20 or 30 
minutes for a quorum. But we did have 

a quorum, and a very substantial quo- 
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rum, at the time. In fact, a substan- 
tial majority of the total committee 
voted on the question of reporting of the 
bill. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Only 
five Senators voted for it. 

Mr. CASE. I think there were Sena- 
tors who were not present who indicated 
they were in favor of the bill. What was 
it—a 5-to-3 vote? 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. It was 
a 5-to-3 vote. 

Mr. CASE. Eight members of the 
committee were present, which was, of 
course, more than a quorum. Seven 
would have been a quorum. One or two 
Senators had come to the committee 
room and had then left. 

Mr. President, I desire to address my- 
self to the alternative proposition which 
the Senator from North Carolina has 
presented, namely, that we consider the 
retrocession of the District of Columbia 
to:the State of Maryland. I was very 
much surprised when, after the founda- 
tion argument which had been laid by 
the Senator from South Carolina in his 
argument about Federal responsibility 
for the District of Columbia, and the ac- 
ceptance of that argument by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, that the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina should then 
propose that we abandon the Federal re- 
sponsibility for the District of Columbia 
and retrocede the area to the State of 
Maryland. The two things are incom- 
patible. If we are to return it to the 
State of Maryland, then we abandon 
entirely that phrase which was used by 
Madison in the Federalist, which the 
Senator from South Carolina read so 
eloquently the other day, in which Mad- 
ison spoke of the indispensable necessity 
of complete authority for the Federal 
Government at the seat of Government. 
If that is to be maintained, then the 
Congress must retain control over the 
District. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
As I recall, Madison said “complete 
authority.” 

Mr. CASE. The bill retains the com- 
plete authority of Congress over the 
District. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. SmitTH], at the very outset of his re- 
marks in his speech a few days ago—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I must decline to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota declines to 
yield. 

Mr. CASE. During the remarks of the 
Senator from North Carolina—— 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for the purpose of enabling 
me to substantiate the statement he 
made a moment ago to the effect that 
a majority of the committee was in favor 
of the bill? 

Mr. CASE. 
purpose. 

Mr. NEELY. Let me read from the 
minutes, which show the vote to have 
been as follows: 


I yield briefly for that 


Yeas: Senators Pastore, Case, Butler, 
Bennett and Neely. 

Nays: Senators Kefauver, Welker, and 
Dirksen. 
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So five votes were actually cast for the 
bill. There were two other votes pre- 
sented for it by proxy, but as a result of 
objections these were excluded. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am glad 
to have the statement of the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I may say that no proxies 
were recorded? but two other Senators 
were available. 

Mr. President, going back to the origi- 
nal speech of the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina {[Mr. SMITH], he 
said, and I read from the ReEcorp at page 
242: 

Of course, we know that in the course 
of the history of the United States, some of 
the municipal governments have been the 
most corrupt governments in America. We 
have only to think back to some of the 
scandals in American history, to know that 
they occurred under one form or another 
of municipal government. 


On that kind of a base, then, the 
Senator proposed that the Congress 
retrocede this territory to the State of 
Maryland, and establish a complete mu- 
nicipal government without the reserva- 
tion of authority of the Congress which 
is provided by the Constitution and 
which the bill provides. How the Sen- 
ator could say that the thing most to be 
feared was the possibility of a corrupt 
municipal government, and then propose 
as a solution the divesting of all Federal 
control is difficult for me to understand. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield so that 
I may answer that statement? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I must de- 
cline to yield. 

There are some serious questions which 
arise in regard to this matter. The Sen- 
ator said he assumed it could be done 
because a portion of the District of Co- 
lumbia which had been once a part of 
Virginia had been ceded back to the State 
of Virginia. The Senator cited a case 
which was decided some 25 years after 
that cession had taken place. I exam- 
ined the text of the decision, and the 
court said it was acting on the theory 
that injury would be done if it attempted 
to undo what had been in existence for 
25 years; indicating that equity could 
not be achieved, that taxes had been 
levied, that officials had been elected, 
and, consequently, it would disturb 
equity. 

Some argue that, with all the vested 
interests which have become associated 
with the District of Columbia, with all 
the investments in property, with the 
various laws and the actions taken upon 
those laws which have been predicated 
upon the city being conducted as a Fed- 
eral city, the courts would find the same 
kind of fears would apply to the other 
side of the shield. 

Personally, I doubt very much that the 
court would find that what the Senator 
from North Carolina proposes could be 
done by simple congressional enactment. 
Beyond the question of equity there 
arises the question whether either the 
people of the District of Columbia or 
the people of Maryland would want to 
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have anything to do with such an ar- 
rangement. 

In the first place, the Senator said the 
proposal would be inviting to the people 
of Maryland because the assessed values 
in the city of Washington would be at- 
tractive as a new tax base for the State 
of Maryland. They would be attractive 
to the people of Maryland only upon one 
assumption, and that is that the State 
of Maryland had come into the District 
of Columbia and levied taxes upon the 
people and the property of the District 
of Columbia to be expended in the State 
of Maryland. The taxes which the 
State of Maryland would levy upon the 
District of Columbia, if they were to be 
attractive to the State of Maryland, 
vould be for expenditure in the State 
of Maryland. But would that be attrac- 
tive to the people of the District of 
Columbia? Would they care to join the 
State of Maryland in order that Mary- 
land could levy income taxes on them? 

Senators know that Congress has been 
jealous with respect to any State levying 
a State income tax upon Members of 
Congress and members of their staffs 
who live in the District of Columbia. 
But if they become citizens of the State 
of Maryland they will all become subject 
to the Maryland income-tax law, the 
taxes to be expended as the legislature 
may direct. 

On the other hand, it might not be 
very attractive to the people of Mary- 
land to inject into Maryland elections 
the voting of people who live in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and who would have 
the balance of power in every State-wide 
election in the State of Maryland. The 
members of the State legislature would 
be elected, presumably, by constituent 
districts; and if we throw into the State 
of Maryland the voting strength of the 
people of the District of Columbia to 
decide every election of a Senator, every 
election of a governor, and every elec- 
tion of presidential electors, would the 
people of the free State of Maryland 
even with the opportunity to levy taxes 
upon values in the District of Columbia, 
relish having an appendage tied onto 
the State which would determine the 
election of Senators, the governor, and 
the result of State-wide elections? I 
question very much whether they would. 

On the other hand, would the people 
of the District of Columbia want to take 
the apportionment of funds for Federal 
roads and let it be subject to allocation 
for highways under laws passed by the 
State Legislature of Maryland? I ques- 
tion very seriously whether the people 
of the District of Columbia would want 
either the tax revenues of the District 
of Columbia or the Federal highway al- 
locations of the District of Columbia 
made subject to the whim or the will of 
the Maryland State Legislature. 

So the proposal is not so attractive 
as it might seem to be at first blush. 

Mr. President, I hesitate to criticize 
when any Senator presents a measure 
in good faith, and I do not suggest that 
the Senator from North Carolina intro- 
duced the alternative bill for the purpose 
of delay, but I do suggest to the Senate, 
Mr. President, that the effect of recom- 
mitting the pending bill and proposing 
to introduce the question of retrocession 
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of the District of Columbia to the State 
of Maryland would have the effect of 
delay. It would merely postpone once 
again facing the issue which the Mem- 
bers of Congress ought to face at this 
time, and that is the simple question 
whether the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia are to face in their local govern- 
ment taxation without representation. 
That was a subject which inspired 
Americans at one time. Yet, to delay 
action on this bill, to make it impossible 
to consider the bill at this session, would 
have the effect of continuing taxation 
without representation and postponing 
local self-government. 

I personally voted against the Taft- 
Kefauver bill because it seemed to me 
that some of the objections raised were 
valid; and, yet, I felt sure that we had 
the responsibility of trying to enact 
some measure which would give the 
people of the District of Columbia a voice 
in their own government. That is what 
the bill seeks to do and, at the same 
time, to preserve the Federal interest 
and the power of the Congress to dis- 
charge its Federal responsibility. 

Mr. President, Members of the Senate 
may think that the easy way out is to 
recommit the bill and to say, “Let us 
have a hearing on the other bill,” but 
Members of the Senate will have to bear 
the responsibility of saying they want 
to continue taxation without representa- 
tion for the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, may I inquire how much time 
I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina has 10 
minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Let 
me reply to the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota first by referring to 
the municipal government he has been 
discussing. The distinguished Senator 
knows that under my proposal any mu- 
nicipal government erected in what is 
now the District of Columbia would be set 
up under the general laws, the general 
jurisdiction, of the State of Maryland. 

As to the form of government, I must 
confess that we have not heretofore 
heard some of the things about the cities 
of Maryland which we are hearing about 
the District of Columbia. My point is 
that the Legislature of Maryland would 
give the people of the District the very 
representation which they do not now 
have. They would have the right to 
vote as citizens of the State of Maryland. 
They would have the right to vote for 
President, for Vice President, for Gov- 
ernor, for United States Senators, and 
for Representatives. The Senator from 
South Dakota knows that under his bill 
none of these rights would accrue to the 
people who now live in the District of 
Columbia. Are we to say to the people 
of the District, “We are not going to 
give you a chance to vote for President, 
we are not going to give you a chance to 
vote for governor, we are not going to 
give you a chance to vote for United 
States Senators, or for Representatives 
in Congress’? 
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Talk about taxation without represen- 
tation. Every tax bill we pass in the 
Congress is passed without representa- 
tion on the part of the people of the 
District which my bill would give to 
them. 

I expect to vote for the bill if it ever 
gets out of the committee. What I am 
asking is that the Senate say today 
whether or not it is willing for the people 
of the District to be given a chance to 
vote as citizens of the States vote. The 
Senator from South Dakota may be will- 
ing to record his vote against giving the 
people of the District a chance to vote 
for President and elected officers on down 
the line, but I shall not follow that 
course, because I believe this question 
should be considered on its merits, and 
we should permit the people of the Dis- 
trict to have a chance to say whether or 
not they want to vote for President and 
other officers, just as the Senator and 
I can do. 

The Senator from South Dakota talks 
about the Virginia retrocession. I read, 
and the Recorp shows I read, what the 
court said, and I particularly stated that 
I did not in reading that decision of the 
court indicate that I thought it was 100 
percent in point. But it is the only de- 
cision which applies, and for more than 
a hundred years the Federal installations 
just outside the District such as the Pen- 
tagon in recent times have functioned 
satisfactorily, and the people living in 
Virginia who serve the Federal Govern- 
ment have been gaining their livelihood 
without any complaint. So have the 
people in Bethesda and the other places 
around the District. All I am asking is 
that the people who reside in the District 
be given a chance to be citizens, just as 
are those who reside in Chevy Chase and 
the other communities of the metropoli- 
tan district of Washington. 

Mr. President, the Senate should re- 
commit this bill and let the committee 
have hearings, notify everyone inter- 
ested, and not vote to report a bill to the 
Senate which has never been voted on in 
br committee, as is true of the pending 

ill, 

I yield the remainder of my time to 
the junior Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask Senators to consider 
carefully the question now pending be- 
fore the Senate. If they will do so they 
will arrive at the conclusion that re- 
committing the pending bill will give the 
committee a chance to study it and make 
corrections in the bill which should be 
made. If, after studying the constitu- 
tional questions involved, they find that 
the bill introduced by the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. SMITH] presents 
the right approach, they can report his 
bill. 

Mr. President, let me call attention to 
how the pending bill has been rushed to 
the floor of the Senate, and the glaring 
mistakes in the bill, which any school- 
boy could see without looking at the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Mr. President, I contend that Senate 
bill 1976 is unconstitutional in its pur- 
poses and objectives. When we begin to 
analyze its individual provisions, serious 
and grave questions of transcending im- 
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portance loom large before us with re- 
spect to them. 

The authors of this bill have not shown 
care in its drafting. In fact, it appears 
not to have been proofread. Look at 
section 324, which deals with the “Pow- 
ers and Limitations upon the District 
Council.” ‘ 

In line 22 we find “article VIII, sec- 
tion 8, paragraph 17.” The author must 
mean article I, section 8, clause 17, be- 
cause there is no article 8 in the Con- 
stitution. 

I do not point this out to be facetious. 
I point it out to show. the lack of care, 
thought, precision, and, I should say, 
lack of wisdom and forethought. 

Turn with me to subsection 11 of sec- 
tion 324 on page 11. There it is provided 
that the council “may, by ordinance, 
legislate on any subject coming within 
the scope of the power of Congress in its 
capacity as legislature for the District 
of Columbia, as distinguished from its 
capacity as a National Legislature, not 
inconsistent with the other provisions of 
this act or of the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

What does that mean? It means what 
the committee report says in the second 
paragraph on page 3: 

It is contemplated that the District Coun- 
cil may amend or repeal any existing act of 
the Congress dealing solely with the District 
of Columbia. The District Council would not 
have power, any more than have the States, 
to amend or repeal legislation applicable to 
the Nation as a whole. With respect to fu- 
ture legislation by the Congress, it will be 
necessary for the Congress to decide in each 
case whether the council should be permitted 
to amend or repeal legislation dealing with 
the District of Columbia. Certain limitations 
are imposed on the fiscal powers of the Dis- 
trict Council. 


What does that mean? It means that 
we could pass a law for the District today 
and the council could repeal it tomor- 
row. The council could pass a law today, 
and Congress could repeal it tomorrow. 
Do not argue that this will not happen. 
We can expect anything to happen from 
those who are sponsoring this conglomer- 
ation, this cock-eyed measure which its 
sponsors would dignify as “home rule.” 

There is another legal reason I ad- 
vance why the bill should be studied by 
the District of Columbia Committee and 
also by the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate. There is a corporation counsel 
of the District. There is also a United 
States attorney. Each has a well-defined 
scope of functions, which do not inter- 
fere with or overlap those of the other. 
This bill makes no provision in refer- 
ence to them or their spheres of activi- 
ties. How about the courts? They can 
be abolished under section 11. When 
the council provides by legislative ordi- 
nance that a certain act is a felony, who 
is to prosecute the felony, and in what 
court? Time forbids a full exploration 
of what is necessary in this monstrous 
proposal, and time precludes a recita- 
tion of what we can expect when a 
council established by it starts its legis- 
lative sausage grinder turning out ordi- 


nances. 

The bill makes no provisions for the 
courts or the prosecuting officers here. 
Their tenure at once becomes precarious. 
This is not idle talk, for the author of 
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this great departure from our time- 
tested form of government said here on 
January 14, at page 115 of the Recorp: 

The bill makes no changes in the judicial 
branch of the District government. 


Why did he not say that subpara- 
graph 11 of section 324 gives the Coun- 
cil authority to repeal all acts of Con- 
gress creating the courts in the District 
and making provision for its prosecuting 
officers? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina has expired. All time for debate on 
the motion to recommit has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may have about a minute and a 
half to conclude my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, is recognized for a minute and a 
half. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will not the proponents 
of this measure advise the Senate the 
purpose of subsection (b) of section 201, 
on page 7 of the bill? This section wipes 
out certain provisions of preexisting 
statutes. It destroys section 25 of the 
act of 1871, which reads: 

Sec. 25. And be it further enacted, That 
the judicial courts of said District shall re- 
main as now organized until abolished or 
changed by act of Congress; but such legis- 
lative assembly shall have power to pass 
laws modifying the practice thereof, and con- 
ferring such additional jurisdiction as may 
be necessary to the due execution and en- 
forcement of the laws of said District, 


No such provision is contained in the 
pending bill. The courts are left to the 
mercy of the council of 15 created by the 
bill. I ask every serious-minded Senator, 
is not this a legal defect that should 
arrest our attention, and which requires 
study? 

What a hoax this bill is. Not only 
should the Senate District Committee 
study the bill word by word, but the 
Judiciary Committee should report on 
its constitutionality. The Senate is for- 
tunate in that the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary 
was for several years chairman of the 
Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia. We have every reason to ex- 
pect that he, the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], can apply a 
great deal of intelligence not only to the 
facts relating to the District, but to the 
questions of law involved. I venture the 
assurance that he will not rest his case 
on dicta. The decisions he will cite 
will surely be to the point and relevant 
to the issue. 

Mr. President, in my opinion the pend- 
ing bill should be recommitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. All time 
for debate on the motion has expired. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in view of 
the extension of the time of the Senator 
from South Carolina, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota requests 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. Is there objection? The Chair 
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hears none, and the Senator may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to read subparagraph (d) of sec- 
tion 330, on page 12 of the bill, under 
the heading “Reservation of congres- 
sional authority”: 

(d) The Congress of the United States 
reserves the right, at any time, to exercise 
its constitutional authority as Legislature 
for the District of Columbia, by enacting 
legislation for the District on any subject, 
whether within or without the scope of leg- 
islative power granted to the District Coun- 
cil by this act, including without limitation 
legislation to amend or repeal any law in 
force in the District of Columbia prior to 
or after the enactment of this act or any 
provision of this act. 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 





Aiken Hayden McMahon 
Anderson Hendrickson Millikin 
Bennett Hennings Monroney 
Benton Hill Moody 
Bricker Hoey Mundt 
Bridges Holland Murray 
Butler, Md. Humphrey Neely 
Butler, Nebr. Hunt Nixon 

Byrd Jenner O'Mahoney 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Pastore 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Case Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Clements Kem Saltonstall 
Cordon Kerr Schoeppel 
Douglas Langer Smathers 
Dworshak Lehman Smith, Maine 
Eastland Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Ecton Long Smith, N.C. 
Ellender Magnuson Stennis 
Ferguson Malone Thye 
Planders Martin Tobey 
Frear Maybank Underwood 
Fulbright McCarran Welker 
George McClellan Wiley 
Gillette McFarland Williams 
Green McKellar 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. SMITH] to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BENNETT (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with _ 
the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “yea.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuHavez], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CoNnNALLY], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. K1ILcorE], and the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. O’Conor] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Alabama I[Mr. 
SPARKMAN] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUvVER], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Kitcore], and the Senator 
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from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BREwsTER], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DirKsEN], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], and the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. McCartuy] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPE- 
HART] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER] and the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. SEATON] are absent by leave of the 
Senate on public business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND], the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Morse], the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Watkins], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc] are absent 
by leave of the Senate. 

On this vote the pair of the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] has been 
announced previously by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DirKsEN], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Durr], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Ives], the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNOwLAND], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SEA- 
Ton], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr, 
TaFtT] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—35 
Bridges Green McKellar 
Butler, Nebr. Hoey Millikin 
yrd Johnson, Colo. Mundt 


Cordon Johnston, §8.C. Robertson 
Dworshak Kem Russell 
Eastland Kerr Schoeppel 
Ecton Langer Smathers 
Ellender Malone Smith, N.C. 
Ferguson Martin Stennis 
Frear Maybank Welker 
Fulbright McCarran Wiley 
George McClellan 
NAYS—41 

Aiken Hennings Moody 
Anderson Hill Murray 
Benton Holland Neely 
Bricker Humphrey Nixon 
Butler, Md. Hunt O’Mahoney 
Cain Jenner Pastore 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case Lehman Smith, Maine 
Clements Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Long Thye 
Fianders Magnuson Tobey 
Gillette McFarland Underwood 
Hayden McMahon Williams 
Hendrickson Monroney 

NOT VOTING—20 
Bennett Hickenlooper O’Conor 
Brewster Ives Seaton 
Capehart Kefauver Sparkman 
Chavez Kilgore Taft 
Connally Knowland Watkins 
Dirksen McCarthy Young 
Duff Morse 


So the motion of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Sm1TH] to recommit 
was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

If there is no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the 
~ oon and third reading of the 

ill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion now is, Shall the bill pass? 

On this question, under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, 1 hour for de- 
bate is available to each side, if desired, 
to be controlled, respectively, by the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Carolina is recognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I do not believe it will be 
necessary for me to use the entire hour. 
However, I am making a record which I 
want to have read not only by the Mem- 
bers of the Senate but also by the Mem- 
bers of the House, if the bill passes the 
Senate and goes to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. For that reason I am try- 
ing to do my best to point out what.I 
believe to be the correct situation in re- 
gard to the bill. Accordingly, I shall 
make a few remarks in regard to why 
the bill should not be passed. 

(At this point Mr. JoHNstTon of South 
Carolina yielded to Mr. McCarran, who, 
by unanimous consent, introduced a bill 
and made explanatory remarks in con- 
nection therewith, which appear follow- 
ing the passage of the so-called home- 
rule bill.) 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, all during this debate I 
have tried to the best of my ability to 
keep it on a high plane, in every remark 
I have made in pointing to the pitfalls 
which will face us if we pass this pro- 
posed legislation. 

At the outset of the debate on Senate 
bili 1976, I stated that the bill in its 
—— was objectionable to me. I 
havetimited my remarks to the principal 
objection I have to the entire bill, 
namely, its unquestionable unconstitu- 
tional delegation of our exclusive power 
of legislating for the seat of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I shall reserve for another day and 
perhaps another forum the thousand 
and one objections which quickly come 
to my mind when I consider the radical 
departure this bill proposes from the 
structure of government created by the 
founding fathers. On policy, the great 
Madison, upon whose Federalist Paper 
No. 43 the proponents of this measure 
rely with such shivering and insecure 
faith, himself gives us ample justifica- 
tion and continuing good reason to 
maintain in the District of Columbia the 
form of government which has proved 
to be, of all the types of government the 
District of Columbia has had, the most 
enduring, successful, and satisfactory; 
for Madison said: 

The indispensable necessity of complete 


authority at the seat of the government 
carries its own evidence with it. 


Madison said further in Federalist 
Paper No. 43: 


Without it not only the public authority 
might be insulted and its proceedings inter- 
rupted with impunity; but a dependence of 
the members of the general government on 
the State comprehending the seat of the 
government for protection in the exercise 
of their duty might bring on the national 
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councils an imputation of awe or influence, 
equally dishonorable to the government and 
dissatisfactory to the other members of the 
confederacy. 


There are now Members of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives who 
were here in the early thirties. They 
remember the convergence of the bonus 
marchers upon the Nation’s Capital. 
Picture with me what might have hap- 
pened to the deliberations of the Con- 
gress had there been a hostile local gov- 
ernment in the District of Columbia at 
that time. Picture with me what might 
have happened had the Chief Executive 
of the Nation been hostile to the Con- 
gress at that time. In the early thirties 
thousands of dissatisfied ex-servicemen 
converged upon the Congress. Follow- 
ing with them and in their trail were 
many others who were not servicemen. 
They came here ostensibly to petition 
the Congress. They came here to fo- 
ment some dissension. Their congre- 
gating exceeded their right to petition. 
Every recognized national veteran or- 
ganization opposed their movement into 
the District. 

Think of the authority we are giving 
in this bill in section 324, subsection 11, 
on page 11. We are investing a local 
legislative council with the power to re- 
peal acts of Congress. 

I shall not further burden the Senate 
with a wealth of objections one may 
have as to policy, but I want to call 
attention to the fact that, should they 
pass an act, or an ordinance, it would 
then have to pass through the House 
and Senate, and in the event of a veto 
by the President it would be necessary 
to have a two-thirds vote in both the 
House and Senate in order to override 
the veto. 

The serious questions arising in the 
law cases I have discussed are not open 
to successful challenge. The historical 
review and statement of facts relating 
to the various forms and types of gov- 
ernment in the District of Columbia are 
not susceptible to serious criticism. The 
historical data I have furnished the Sen- 
ate in reference to the disruption of the 
sessions of the Congress under the 
Articles of Confederation, in Philadel- 
phia, on June 17, 1783; the adjournment 
of those sessions and their resumption 
later at Princeton: N. J., cannot be dis- 
puted. 

The fair analysis which I have made, 
in detail, of Madison’s Federalist No. 43, 
its original purpose and intendment, and 
that part relating to his failure to do 
anything in 24 years of public life to 
establish a local legislature here, re- 
mains and must remain undenied. All 
of the details of that historical discus- 
sion were carried in my remarks of Mon- 
day and Tuesday of last week. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] by his failure 
to recant, must still maintain that the 
case of Binns v. U. S. (194 U. S. 486) 
holds that the power vested in us to 
legislate exclusively for the District of 
Columbia is precisely the same and has 
been construed to be the same as our 
power to legislate for the Territories 
under article IV, section 3, paragraph 2, 
of the Constitution. I have pointed out, 
without contradiction, that a cursory 
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analysis of that case by a first-year stu- 
dent of law ought to demonstrate that 
no question of the identity of similar 
powers was before the Supreme Court. 
I beg the Senator from Tennessee to re- 
read the Binns case. I have the volume 
here. Let me send it to him. If he is 
unwilling, in: view of what I have said, 
to correct, in his own time, the erroneous 
impression in the committee’s report on 
this bill, and the erroneous impression 
created by his remarks on January 14, 
1952, with respect to the Binns case, 
then he must bear the burden of the ills 
that flow from a conscious distortion of 
that case. I am hopeful that the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], 
who is cosponsoring this preposterous 
bill, will convince him that he should 
correct this error into which he has 
fallen. It will be unfortunate indeed for 
one living with his personal ambition 
and laudable aspiration—and I say this 
in all charity—to face the practicing 
lawyers of the country with such a stain 
on his legal escutcheon. 

What I have said with respect to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee is equally applicable to another 
of the cosponsors of this bill. It might 
be considered unbecoming of me to 
straighten him out on the law. Some of 
my colleagues on this side of the aisle 
might consider me a fifth columnist in 
their ranks, were I to extend such a help- 
ing hand to the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. I am not even 
sure that the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Durr] could be induced 
to light the pathway for him in this re- 
gard. If General Eisenhower were the 
cosponsor of the measure, I have no 
doubt that the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania would hasten discreetly to 
counsel with him and guide him aright. 
I feel sure the Senator from California 
[Mr. Nrxon] would waste no time and 
mince no words in setting Governor War- 
ren straight, should the latter venture 
upon such unsafe legal ground. So it 
must probably fall to the lot of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Butier] to join the Senator 
from Ohio in pondering the dangers 
which lurk menacingly in this spoonful 
of “home rule poison.” 

The junior Senator from Tennessee 
has not done justice to his otherwise 
splendid abilities. If he had read the 
syllabus in the Binns case, he would have 
seen that not even the reporter of that 
case supports his contentions. The Sen- 
ator knows what “obiter dictum” means, 
The Senator knows that what is said in 
the Binns case as it relates to the District 
of Columbia and to the identity of our 
powers under the separate provisions of 
the Constitution is the purest of ‘“dic- 
tum.” If the proponents of this meas- 
ures are willing to permit a wrongful in- 
terpretation of the Binns case to remain 
in the Recorp, I challenge them to show 
the Members of this body wherein the 
contentions I have advocated are wrong, 
or wherein the analyses I have given are 
erroneous. 

The proponents of this bill have had 
since Tuesday of last week to screen my 
remarks. They have had since Tuesday 
of last week to dispute the facts I have 
given the Senate and to put them to the 
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acid test of truth. They have had ample 
opportunity since Tuesday of last week to 
point out any error or mistake, either of 
fact or law, which I have laid before the 
Senate in my prepared address. The fact 
remains that the position I have taken 
has not been refuted nor has it been se- 
riously contested. The answer may not 
be found in the simple conclusion that 
the serious propositions which have been 
asserted are being given the silent treat- 
ment. A more correct observation of 
that ominous silence is that the objec- 
tions which have been raised by me and 
the questions of law we face are incon- 
testable and irrefutable. 

No Senator has come forward to say 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States, speaking through the great Chief 
Justice in both instances, incorrectly 
laid down the proper rule of constitu- 
tional construction in the Ryan and 
Schechter cases (293 and 295 U. S. Re- 
ports). No lawyer in this body can 
construe the Stoutenberg case (129 U.S. 
141) in the light of Neild v. U. S. 
(71 App. D. C. 306) and say that the com- 
merce clause could have had a serious 
bearing on the ruling in the Stouten- 
berg case. We, the Congress, have the 
right as a matter of policy wholly to re- 
strict the importation of items in inter- 
state commerce into the District of Co- 
lumbia. The older Members in the Con- 
gress will remember the Sheppard Act. 
That act prohibited the importation of 
intoxicating liquors into the District of 
Columbia prior to the enactment of the 
eighteenth amendment and the Volstead 
Act. The distinguished Vice President 
of the United States and the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee [Mr. CoNNALLY] were 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives at that time. The distinguished 
and illustrious senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKELLaR] was then a Mem- 
of this body. They will recall that the 
Sheppard Act was sustained by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Iz I have not fairly shown that the 
legal foundation of the report of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
is based upon irrelevant language in 
the decisions and upon dicta, why has 
not the position which I have taken been 
denuded and the soundness and validity 
of it exploded? While I do not pretend 
to predict what a court may do, I am 
within the realm of sound thinking when 
I say that the Supreme Court of the 
United States will have to set aside its 
precedents, adopt a different course of 
reasoning, wholly inconsistent with that 
previously adopted and followed, and the 
Court will have to attribute meanings 
to ordinary words all out of proportion 
to their ordinary acceptation, if the po- 
sition which I have taken here is not 
sustained. 

That which was good for Pinckney 
and Madison in the preparation of the 
language of clause 17, section 8, article I, 
of the Constitution is good enough 
for me. 

That which was good enough for the 
founding fathers who, on September 17, 
1787, ratified the Constitution contain- 
ing that clause, is good enough for me. 

That which was good enough, without 
reservation, for the entire people of the 
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Thirteen Original States which ratified 
the Constitution containing that lan- 
guage is acceptable to me. 

That which was good enough for the 
millions of our people in the 35 other 
States when each of those States, one 
by one, came igto the Union without 
reservation, certainly is good enough for 
me. 

That which was good enough for all 
whom I have just enumerated is cer- 
tainly worth whatever humble defense 
I am capable of making in their behalf. 
We of the Congress are in fact sworn to 
uphold and defend the Constitution. 

How unsubstantial and how amateur- 
ish are the assertions of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Tennessee in his 
remarks on page 116 of the Recorp of 
January 14, when he said, in substance, 
that Washington, D. C., is the only capi- 
tal city in the free world in which the 
people have no right to vote and no right 
of self-government, and suggested the 
passage of this bill as a means of help- 
ing us to win the minds of men all over 
the world. 

Why can we not be honest even with 
ourselves about this question? Has 
frankness of discussion among ourselves 
left us? In what capital of what coun- 
try in the free world, or for that matter 
in the slave world, where there is a writ- 
ten constitution, is there a provision 
similar to that found in our own? If 
there is none, and I am not advised of 
any, let us be done with these false par- 
ables, these warped parallels. Let us be 
done with the dire predictions that what 
is taking place in the District is being 
watched by all in the free world and 
peeped at with such eagerness by some 
through the cracks of the walled-in slave 
world. 

Is there a thinking Member of this 
body who can subscribe seriously to such 
views? We know, or we ought to know, 
that the free world is not particularly 
concerned whether the Congress of the 
United States is the local legislature for 
the District of Columbia or whether the 
Congress of the United States is prohib- 
ited by our written Constitution from 
delegating a legislative power to a locally 
elected council. 

What a premise for the departure we 
are asked to make. 

What a posture we are asked to create 
for the Constitution of the United States! 

Seriously, could a grammar-school de- 
bater get into the finals, advancing such 
a silly argument? 

Both the free world and the teeming 
millions of the slave world are looking to 
us for our goods, our services, our Money, 
and other economic help. Moreover, the 
free world is looking for a large share of 
our manpower, and the dictators of the 
slave world desire to dissipate our eco- 
nomic strength and deplete our man- 
power. The free world and the slave 
world are about as concerned with the 
particular form of government we have 
in the District of Columbia as that dead 
Tennessee coon which furnished the skin 
for the cap won by the senior Senator 
from Maryland from the junior Senator 
from Tennessee at the Sugar Bowl game. 

Mr. President, in all seriousness, I have 
tried to do my humble duty with respect 
to this bill, without fear or favor, 
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No one can honestly read what I have 
said and rightly contend that I have been 
filibustering. Every remark I have ut- 
tered is germane to the bill. Let those 
who would say that I have been fili- 
bustering remember that I voluntarily 
agreed to the resolutipn to limit debate. 
Let them bear in mind that I am capable 
of offering an amendment to every title, 
to every section, and to every clause of 
this outlandish and fraudulent pretense 
called home rule. Each title, each sec- 
tion, and each clause needs amendment. 
Let them remember that I am capable of 
talking at length on our “policy,” while I 
have limited myself principally to a dis- 
cussion of the arresting and doubtful 
question of law which this bill provokes. 
I have contented myself to bring to the 
attention of the Senate the principal and 
over-all objection—our unwarranted 
delegation of a legislative function to a 


District Council which the Constitution. 


has exclusively vested in the Congress. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina that I have heard every 
word he has said during the debate. I 
would be the last person to suggest in 
any way, shape, or manner that the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has been fili- 
bustering. I think he did address him- 
self to the subject before the Senate. 
While I myself in many respects have 
not conceded the point of view of the 
Senator, nor agreed with the argument 
he was making, yet he has addressed 
himself to the subject, and has made 
here a record that may be used as an 
encyclopedia might be used by those who 
take the position which he occupies. 

I think the record should be perfectly 
clear that the debate has been on a 
plane of germaneness and on a high 
level. The Senator is justified in say- 
ing what he has just said. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I appreciate the remarks 
of the junior Senator from South 
Dakota. I have tried to be sincere and 
have tried to bring to the attention of 
the Senate some of the things I thought 
were important. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I understand this is a 
bill to provide home rule for the District 
of Columbia. I should like to inquire 
of the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina if I am correct in assuming 
that Congress cannot transfer to an 
elected council the authority to operate 
under home rule without a change in 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I agree with every word 
the Senator from Nevada has just said. 
I delved into and discussed all the legal 
questions which have been brought to 
the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield further? 


President, will 


will 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
I yield further. 

Mr. MALONE. According to the bill, 
any action taken by the elective council 
is subject to veto by the appointive 
mayor, is it not? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The mayor may veto it, and then it will 
be necessary for two-thirds of the coun- 
cil to pass such a measure over his veto. 
Of course, the mayor is to be appointed 
by the President. 

Mr. MALONE. Then, actually if Con- 
gress retains, as it must retain under 
the Constitution of the United States, 
the authority to veto any action by the 
council, is it not, in fact, merely a futile 
gesture to pass such a bill as this with- 
out grounding it upon an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I agree with the Senator from Nevada. 
As I have said time and time again, if 
home rule is desired for the District of 
Columbia then those who wish to pro- 
vide home rule can do so only by a con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit to be printed in the ReEcorp at this 
point an editorial entitled “Fraudulent 
Home Rule,” published in the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald of January 16, 1952, 
which points out the weaknesses of the 
pending bill, and that it purports to 
give something to a council when in fact 
it withholds it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FRAUDULENT HOME RULE 

It seems time once again to point out in 
this space that the home-rule bill Senators 
KEFAUVER and CAsE and others are trying to 
sell the Senate is not a home-rule bill at all 
and cannot be under the Constitution. It 
is a fraud, at worst; at best, it is just another 
piece of worthless Kefauver legislation. 

The measure pretends to offer District 
citizens home rule by allowing them to vote 
for a city council of 15 members and the 
board of education. A mayor would be ap- 
pointed by the President and he could veto 
council actions; however, the council could 
overrule the mayor with a two-thirds vote. 

This is the home-rule window dressing 
by which authors of the measure hope to 
cover up the gaping hole through which 
home rule would inevitably drain away. For 
no matter what the elected council proposed, 
nor how earnestly the mayor agreed with 
the council, any ordinance so proposed could 
be set aside by the Congress. Without con- 
stitutional amendment, neither this bill nor 
any other, could create any municipal body, 
elected or appointed, which could overrule 
Congress. 

And so under this measure Congress re- 
tains its constitutional authority to reject 
any legislation proposed by elected city au- 
thorities. And this raises the very logical 
question of what difference it can make 
whether the city authorities are elected by 
District citizens or appointed by the Presi- 
dent as is now the case. Either way, Con- 
gress is the real boss. 

Senator KEFAUVER complains that Con- 
gress wastes too much time with District 
affairs. We suggest he is wasting Congress’ 
time with this bill. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from South Carolina will per- 
mit a further short statement, if a home- 
rule bill could in fact be presented to 
this body, preceded by a proposed amend- 
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ment to the Constitution of the United 
States to allow such home rule, then 
such a proposal could be debated upon 
its merits. 

At the moment, it seems to the junior 
Senator from Nevada that it is an impo- 
sition upon the good people of the city 
of Washington for Congress to say that 
it is giving them something which it is 
impossible to give them. Furthermore, 
no proposal has been made, so far as 
the junior Senator from Nevada knows, 
to amend the Constitution in order to al- 
low such a bill as this to be passed. Is 
he correct in that assumption? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
have not looked into the question of what 
proposals of that character have been in- 
troduced into Congress, which is where 
the matter would start. I cannot an- 
swer the Senator’s question, “Yes” or 
“No.” Probably some such measures 
have been introduced in the past. 

Mr. MALONE. Iam now talking about 
proposals which have been reported to 
the Senate. Has there been reported to 
the Senate any proposal for such modi- 
fication of the Constitution? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
From my study of the question, I do not 
know of any. 

Mr. MALONE. I refer to a proposal 
such as would allow a council to function 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Does the Senator mean such an amend- 
ment to the Constitution as would grant 
full legislative power to the people of the 
District of Columbia to carry on their 
own government? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. Is there any bill 
now pending in the Senate which would 
allow that to be done? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
There is none now that I know of. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
What I have said will not be pleasing to 
some of the mushroom organizations 
clamoring for this so-called home rule. 
What I have said, however truthful, will 
be displeasing to all of the Johnny-come- 
lately’s. What I have said has been dis- 
tressing to some tangent editorial or 
syndicated writers and some sadly mis- 
guided radio broadcasters. What I have 
said will greatly displease those who pos- 
sess or are acquiring a distorted or per- 
secution complex. My honest effort has 
been directed to the end that the Senate 
and the people here and everywhere be 
given a little knowledge of the past con- 
cerning the District of Columbia, in the 
earnest hope that there might be a fuller 
and better appreciation of the present as 
well as a prayerful consideration of the 
future. It is wholly beyond my means 
to give anyone the power of understand- 
ing. 

Like every other Member of this body, 
I do not have the power of prophecy. 
The time will never come when it will be 
a pleasure for me to say, “I told you so.” 
The day will come, in my judgment, 
should this measure be enacted, when 
same of the sponsors may regret that 
they voiced and gave their stamp of ap- 
proval to S. 1976. In my considered 
judgment, from a legal viewpoint, this 
bill is the worst of all the maladroit con- 
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coction labeled “home rule” for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I yield 20 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEEty], the 
chairman of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from West Virginia is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, “what 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” What 
shall it profit this Nation if, by expend- 
ing countless billions of dollars and sac- 
rificing hundreds of thousands of pre- 
cious lives on bloody fields of battle, it 
gain democratic government for Europe, 
Asia, Africa and the islands of the sea, 
but continues to lose its own democratic 
soul by depriving the people of the right 
to vote and govern themselves in the 
city of Washington—the capital, the 
symbol and the heart of the Republic? 

Washington is the only capital city in 
the world that has not much more 
democracy than it had 150 years ago. 
It is the only capital city in the world 
that has much less democracy than it 
had fifteen decades ago. 

In the year 1802 the City of Washing- 
ton was chartered and its government 
was initiated with a mayor, appointed by 
the President, and an elective council 
of two chambers. Ten years later the 


appointive power was vested in the coun- 
cil, which exercised it continuously until 
1820, when the Congress significantly 
manifested the spirit of democracy by 
providing that the mayor should be 


elected by the people. This democratic 
privilege was enjoyed by the residents of 
Washington until the year 1871, when 
the Congress repealed the charters of 
Washington and Georgetown and estab- 
lished a new government for the entire 
District, which consisted of a governor, 
a board of public works, a board of health 
and a council appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the concurrence of the Senate, 
a House of Delegates, and an elective 
delegate to the National House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

In 1774 the Congress unfortunately 
made the popular government of the 
District of Columbia unpopular by pro- 
viding that three Commissioners, ap- 
pointed by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, should there- 
after exclusively enjoy the privilege of 
governing the people of the Nation’s 
capital. Four years later the Congress 
unhappily made permanent this form of 
unrepresentative government which, to 
the amazement and embarrassment of 
every liberal in the land, still survives. 

The death of representative govern- 
ment in the Nation’s capital was a de- 
plorable loss to the cause of democracy. 

O, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 

Then you, and I, and all of us fell down, 


The effects of that never-to-be-for- 
gotten death are still plaguing the 
Nation. They are today vitalizing de- 
vastating propaganda against the United 
States in every iron curtain country on 
earth. 

Our impassioned preaching of democ- 
racy to other nations while we, with 
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thoughtless heads and callous hearts, 
stubbornly withhold democratic govern- 
ment from the people of the capital of 
our own country is more perplexing than 
the ancient, ambiguous literary device 
known as the riddle—the use of which 
was frequently followed by calamitous 
consequences to those whom it con- 
cerned. 

For example, after the faithless woman 
of Timnath had cnabled Samson’s 
enemies to expound his famous riddle— 
Out of the eater came forth meat, 

And out of the strong came forth sweetness. 


the strongest of men was captured by the 
Philistines, who enslaved him and put 
out his eyes. Samson eventually com- 
mitted suicide. 

Oedipus, after he had solved the riddle 
of the Sphinx and slain its author, 
murdered his father, married his mother, 
became blind and lost his life in a mirac- 
uloys manner. 

When the celebrated poet Homer asked 
the boys returning from a fishing ex- 
pedition what they had caught, they 
replied: 

All that we caught, we left behind, and all 
that we did not catch we are carrying away. 


According to legend, Homer died of 
vexation because he could not solve this 
riddle. The boys had simply caught and 
killed some of their lice, which they left 
behind them. But alas, the insolubility 
of the enigma cost the life of an eminent 
man and prematurely deprived the 
world of its greatest poet. 

In view of all which no one should 
endanger his life, his safety or his sanity 
by addressing himself to the hopeless 
task of expounding the riddle of the 
most democratic of all countries estab- 
lishing and long maintaining the most 
undemocratic capital on the globe. 

Please seriously consider the inestima- 
ble propaganda value to Joseph Stalin 
and his Politburo of our shortsighted, 
long continued disfranchisement of the 
people of Washington. Think of the 
blighting effect of Communistic ha- 
rangues stressing the glaring hypocrisy 
of our urging democratic government 
abroad and denying it to those who live 
in the very shadow of the Capitol of the 
United States. This democratic fault 
which we have too long endured has, like 
Tennyson’s “small black speck on the 
pane, become the great black ox on the 
distant plain.” Notwithstanding the 
godless Communist’’ notorious‘ ¢ontempt 
for the Divine Master and His gospel, let 
no one doubt that their trained propa- 
gandists are successfully using against 
us the substance of the scriptural denun- 
ciation: 

Thou hypocrite, cast out first the beam out 
of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see 
clearly to pull out the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye. 


This Government’s deprivation of the 
people of the District of Columbia of the 
fundamental, democratic right to vote 
and govern themselves is of greater value 
to our enemies in their relentless war 
against us than would be a hundred 
legions of the most efficient soldiers that 
ever marched under the banner of any 
foreign land, 
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For a long time we have been waging 
war in far-off Korea. On the battle- 
fields of that distant Asiatic country, 
we have suffered casualties aggregating 
more than a hundred four thousand 
killed, wounded and missing. That war 
has been so very expensive that it is 
impossible to obtain an official estimate 
of the countless millions it has cost. We 
are prosecuting that war in behalf of 
democratic government for an alien 
people 10,000 miles away. While we are 
pricelessly sacrificing and profusely pay- 
ing for democracy in Korea, we refuse to 
grant it to the people of the District of 
Columbia where it could instantly be 
made to flourish like the green bay tree 
without a penny’s cost or a moment’s 
hazard to the life, limb, or pursuit of 
happiness of any man, woman, or child. 

Occasionally one hears the pessimistic 
inquiry: “Does any considerable number 
of the people anywhere really desire self- 
government for the District of Colum- 
bia?” Let the record conclusively speak 
to the point. In 1946 in a plebiscite held 
in the District 170,000 votes were cast 
on this question. Seventy of every hun- 
dred of these votes were for home rule. 
In 1948 this question was submitted to a 
Gallup poll in the District. Again 70 
percent of those who participated voted 
for home rule. And in the same year a 
national Gallup poll was held on the 
question and 77 percent voted for home 
rule, 13 percent against it and 10 percent 
voted “undecided.” 

The Democratic National Convention 
in 1896 adopted a platform which con- 
tained a plank in favor of home rule for 
the District of Columbia. Since that 
time Democratic conventions have again 
and again adopted similar platform 
planks. 

In 1948 both the Democratic and Re- 
publican Conventions unconditionally 
declared in favor of District home rule. 
On the platforms containing these 
pledges two-thirds of the present Mem- 
bers of the Senate were elected, and they 
are morally, if not legally, bound by their 
party’s platform home-rule promises. 

How can anyone who was elected to 
the Senate on the 1948 platform of either 
the Democratic or Republican Party vote 
against the pending home rule bill with- 
out becoming guilty of flagrant repudia- 
tion? 

From a financial point of view, are 
the residents of the District entitled to 
self-government? Again the _ record 
conclusively answers the question. The 
people of the District of Columbia paid 
more Federal taxes last year than were 
paid by the people of any one of 24 
States in the Union. 

On the basis of population, the injus- 
tice that is being done the people of the 
District is still more shocking. The Dis- 
trict’s population exceeds the combined 
populations of four of the Northwestern 
States of the Union. Each of these four 
States enjoys the democratic privilege of 
representation in both Houses of Con- 
gress. But the people of the District are 
denied not only the right of every species 
of representation but also the right of 
casting a vote for any candidate for any 
public office. 
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Mr. President, in addition to all the 
other reasons why the people of the Dis- 
trict should be granted the right to gov- 
ern themselves, common sense, justice, 
and decency demand that the cultured, 
praiseworthy men and women of Wash- 
ington be promptly granted absolution 
from the stigma of being the only law- 
abiding people in the United States who 
are disfranchised in the very manner in 
which convicted murderers, rapists, kid- 
napers, bank robbers, and other felons 
are denied the right to vote. 

To support the pending bill will be to 
oppose a continuation of our hypocrisy 
in refusing to practice the democracy we 
preach. A vote for the bill will be a vote 
in favor of justice, democracy, and 
decency at home as well as abroad. The 
enactment of the bill will be the equiva- 
lent of a proud and solemn proclamation 
that on every foot of American soil, in- 
cluding even the District of Columbia, 
democratic government, like religion, at 
last is free. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, let me in- 
quire how much time remains to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Dakota has 34 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. CASE. I yield 10 minutes to the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. HoLianp]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Florida is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, first, 
let me compliment. the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. JoHN- 
STON] and the other Senators who have 
“opposed the passage of this bill. I wish 
to compliment them not only for the 
thoroughness of their study, but also 
for the high plane upon which they have 
kept this debate during this session of 
the Congress. I think that is exactly 
what all of us should do under all con- 
ditions, and particularly under the seri- 
ous conditions now prevailing. 

I do not agree with the Senator from 
South Carolina or with any of the other 
Senators who oppose this measure; and 
I shall attempt to state briefly, if I may, 
some of the reasons which impel me to 
support this bill. 

In the first place, Mr. President, I call 
attention to the fact that when all the 
legal arguments have been made, they 
address themselves to only a small part 
of the power given under this bill, be- 
cause the legislative power that has to 
do with allowing the proposed city coun- 
cil to pass ordinances, in other words, 
such legislation as has customarily been 
passed by a city governing body, may 
certainly be conferred. Likewise beyond 
any question of doubt the Congress may 
confer upon the proposed city council 
of 15 members the right to pass legis- 
lation which may normally be passed by 
county commissioners or the supervisory 
or governing board of a county. Fur- 
thermore, the Congress may surely dele- 
gate to the proposed school board, which 
under the provisions of the bill is to be 
composed of 5 members, the adminis- 
trative and legislative power which is 
normally delegated to a school board. 

There is no doubt that the delegation 
of such local powers of self-government, 
both legislative and administrative, was 
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intended by the founding fathers. 
There is no question about what Mr. 
Madison himself had to say on that sub- 
ject. There is no doubt that for more 
than 70 years, following the time of the 
setting up of the District of Columbia, 
there was local self-government in the 
District of Columbia, in connection with 
which the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia had the right to elect their local 
legislative and administrative officials. 

The real argument comes, therefore, 
Mr. President, as to whether the Con- 
gress has the power to delegate the leg- 
islative power which goes beyond the 
power of local self-government, in the 
fields which I have mentioned. 

So far as the Senator from Florida is 
concerned, even if the courts hold, as 
they may in the long run, that the Con- 
gress is wholly devoid of authority to go 
at all beyond the field of delegating the 
power to handle all the various branches 
of local self-government to which I have 
already alluded, the Senator from Flor- 
ida would be strongly in favor of this 
measure, because even if upheld only to 
that degree, as surely it will be, this 
measure will give to the more than 800,- 
000 people who live in the District of 
Columbia powers similar to those which 
exist on the part of citizens of every 
other city or county or area of compara- 
ble size of population throughout all the 
length and breadth of the United States 
of America; and the Senator from Flor- 
ida thinks that is a salutary thing, 
namely, to allow the people of this large 
city to have a voice in the selection of a 
council and in the selection of a board of 
education. The Senator from Florida 
thinks that the council, in being en- 
trusted with supervision and power of 
legislation over the police department, 
over the fire department, over the health 
department, over the highway depart- 
ment, and over the other activities, cus- 
tomarily handled by a city commission 
or by a county commission, will be on 
good, firm, democratic ground, and will 
be able to function a great deal better 
when it knows that it is directly respon- 
sible to the people of this good District, 
because if it does not serve them well, 
it will know that it will be called to 
make an accounting at the forthcoming 
election. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I am particularly happy 
that the Senator from Florida has em- 
phasized the last point he has made, be- 
cause I think it has not been sounded 
very clearly heretofore in the course of 
this debate. As of today, there is no 
Member of Congress who can trace his 
election to the fact that he cares at all 
about the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And the converse of 
that is true, namely, there is no member 
of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia who is answerable 
to the people of this area, in that he owes 
his office to their votes; and there is no 
member of the Board of Education for 
the District of Columbia who owes his 
office to their votes. The Senator from 


Florida thinks that is an unsafe and 
unsalutary and highly undemocratic sit- 
uation, which he would like to see cor- 
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rected by the passage of the proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. CASE. There is no one whose 
business it is, so far as concerns the con- 
stituency who elects him, to look after 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Florida yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. Is 
there a Member of this body who was not 
voted for in the last election by someone 
living in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I cannot answer that 
question, but I suspect that practically 
every Member of the Senate did have 
someone who lives in the District of Co- 
lumbia vote for him. However, by the 
same token, the number of such persons 
participating in the election of any Sen- 
ator in his own State would be negligible, 
when we compare the number of such 
persons who live in the District of Co- 
lumbia with the nu.nber of those who do 
not live here. Certainly it is true that 
any Senator is too far removed from the 
problems which are local to the District 
of Columbia to have the high degree of 
acquaintance with those problems, as 
well as the high degree of responsibility 
to the citizens of this area, that he would 
have if he were answerable solely to them 
and if they solely had elected him to 
serve them. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Florida will permit—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Let me say that it is pre- 
cisely because we feel that local govern- 
ment should be in the hands of persons 
who are answerable for what they do 
to the people they govern, that we think 
the people of the District of Columbia 
should be given at least the voice which 
this bill will permit them to have. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
South Dakota is correct, and the point 
the Senator from Florida was making is 
that not only is it true, as stated by the 
Senator from South Dakota, that that is 
a good objective, but it is also true that 
under the present legislation there is no 
direct responsibility whatever on the part 
of the delegated officials in the school 
system and on the part of the District 
Commissioners to the people themselves, 
because they have nothing in the way of 
answerability such as we have when we 
have been elected by sovereign electors 
of our States who have sent us here. 

Mr. President, therefore, making a 
résumé of what I have said up to now, 
the field of the performance of the or- 
dinary legislative and administrative du- 
ties of a city, of a county, and of a school 
area, there is no doubt, and there can be 
no doubt, of the authority of the Con- 
gress to delegate legislative and admin- 
istrative power, as is sought to be dele- 
gated to the council of 15 members and - 
to the school board of 5 members, all of 
whom would be elective under the pro- 
visions of this bill. 

Mr. President, to hurry along, there is 
a field of doubt when we come to legisla- 
tive powers beyond those I have men- 
tioned. The Senator from Florida would 
not pretend to say that there is not. He 
hopes that that field of doubt will be 
speedily probed by the courts of last re- 
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sort, and that the Congress may soon 
know how far it can go. So far as the 
Senator from Florida is concerned, he is 
prepared to go to the ultimate length that 
the courts will permit under the Con- 
stitution, because he feels that the pres- 
ent system is not serving the people of 
the District well, and it is disserving the 
people of the Nation as a whole. He de- 
cides to elaborate for a moment on those 
two points. 

First, it is not serving the people of the 
District well. We know that they are not 
satisfied with their present government. 
That point is made too frequently in the 
form of direct complaints to us for there 
to be any question about it. The fact 
that on every occasion when there has 
been a chance to express themselves, the 
citizens of the District have said, “We 
want home rule,” should mean some- 
thing to us. 

But I think that probably the most im- 
portant consideration from the stand- 
point of Senators themselves is that they 
are being deprived of the opportunity to 
spend hundreds, nay thousands, of hours, 
as are the Representatives at the other 
end of the Capitol, upon national prob- 
lems and international problems of the 
gravest importance by having to handle 
all the small inconsequential details, as 
many of them are, which now come to 
the forum of Congress and which are in 
the nature of purely local problems. 
They have been mentioned frequently 
heretofore, and I shall not take the time 
of the Senate to enumerate them, but 
anyone who has served on the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia knows 
perfectly well how many hours he spends 
upon such minor matters as whether to 
move a stone pillar out of the streets, or 
whether to close or open an alley at a 
certain place, or whether to bring into 
operation some kind of attack on star- 
lings which infest certain parts of the 
District of Columbia, and whether to 
provide that in the drinking of soft 
drinks at the various soda fountains in 
the District of Columbia straws shall be 
required. That is the kind of inconse- 
quential chatter which has come to the 
floor of the Senate, not once, but many, 
many times. I may call the attention 
now to the fact that the Senate has al- 
ready spent in the consideration of this 
one measure, affecting home rule in the 
District of Columbia, substantially more 
time than the Senate spent last fall in 
the consideration of national defense 
appropriation bill which was almost 
without precedent in the tremendous 
number of billions of dollars which it 
proposed to appropriate. 

So far as the Senator from Florida is 
concerned, he thinks that we are not 
gazing at this problem in proper perspec- 
tive when we seek to continue a system 
under which our time is frittered away 
in that manner, as it has been at least 
during the 5 years the Senator from 
Florida has had the honor to be a Mem- 
ber of the Senate. He does not think it is 
a sound thing from the standpoint of the 
welfare of the Nation or of the welfare 
of each Senator. We all know that fre- 
quently we cannot get to the bottom of 
the grievous problems which we are 
called upon to solve. If we had more 
hours of precious time in which to study 
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the serious questions with which we are 
constantly confronted, instead of having 
to take up inconsequential matters 
which could be better handled by the 
people of this city through their chosen 
representatives, I think the Nation would 
be better served and better satisfied. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Florida has expired. 

Mr. HO I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
to me for a question regarding the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, Iam happy 
to yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am very much 
concerned about this bill. I should like 
to ask the permission of the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida to asso- 
ciate myself completely with his re- 
marks as to the importance to the Con- 
gress itself of getting rid of this extrane- 
ous duty, which requires and which 
wastes so much time of the National 
Congress for purely local matters. But 
I believe the matter of the zoning of 
the Capital City is of vital importance. 
The committee has undoubtedly recog- 
nized the importance of preserving 
Washington as a beautiful, well-planned 
city, and has done its level best to pro- 
tect the zoning rights against political 
interference, and to give due considera- 
tion to the Federal interests by preserv- 
ing the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission within the structure. 
As I understand, under the bill, if the 
Commission report adversely on a pro- 
posed zoning plan it will then require a 
two-thirds vote of the elective District 
council to override them. 

My purpose in interrogating the dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member of 
the District Committee is to see whether 
he can amplify the words on page 16, 
line 14, of the bill, namely: 

Such Commission shall within 30 days 
after the date of such deposit, report to the 
District council— 


And these are the words in question— 


whether the interests of the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be best served by passing 
the ordinance in its introduced form, by 
passing it in an amended form suggested by 
the Commission, or by its rejection. 


My specific interest is in the words 
“whether the interests of the Federal 
Government would be best served.” I 
take it this is broader by far than a mere 
reference to whether the zoning would 
affect the Post Office Building or the 
Treasury Building or even the Capitol 
itself, and looks beyond the strict pub- 
lic-building part of Washington, and 
even its parks, into the residential sec- 
tions of Washington so as to preserve 
the character which the planners 
through the years have tried to develop. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in response 
to the inquiry of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, I may say that the 
National Capital Park and Planning 
Commisison is an embodiment of the ex- 
pressed policy of the Congress as of to- 
day. The very fact that it is included 
in the bill by the several references in 
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section 337 is indicative of the fact that 
the Congress in passing this proposed 
legislation anticipates that the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission 
will continue to function and do what it 
is now presumed to do. In the plans for 
the development of the Capital City un- 
der the Capper-Crampton Act and the 
legislation supplementary thereto, there 
has been a design for the development 
of Washington as a Federal city. 

My conception of the term “the inter- 
ests of the Federal Government” in 
relation to the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission is that the 
interests of the Federal Government as 
they have been expressed by legislation, 
wherein the Congress has made provision 
for the development of the city, are the 
Federal interests which the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission 
will be expected to follow; that is, all the 
body of law which has been built up, and 
which the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission has been desig- 
nated to carry out, will continue to be 
operative. 

We do, of course, seek the benefit of 
having the opinion of the people who live 
in the District expressed, so that it will 
be possible for the council to propose 
ordinances dealing with zoning, but sub- 
ject to deposit with the Commission, and 
subject to its veto, so to speak, as a two- 
thirds affirmative vote will be required 
to pass anything over the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission. In that re- 
gard it ought to be pointed out that it 
should be possible for any proposition of 
merit to rally at least 6 votes on the 
council of 15, which would be the nec- 
essary number if all members were vot- 
ing on such question, to block an ordi- 
nance in the event the Commission were 
averse to it or felt that it did not properly 
carry out the purposes of the planning 
which has been expressed by the Con- 
gress heretofore. 

Furthermore, of course, the Senator 
has in mind the specific and positive res- 
ervation of authority for the Congress 
to legislate directly upon any subject 
which may be acted upon by the city 
council. So by the reservation of author- 
ity to the Congress itself, by past expres- 
sions of intent with respect to the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission, by the authority given to the 
Commission to veto proposals which 
cannot obtain a two-thirds vote, and 
then making them subject to action by 
Congress, I think we have given protec- 
tion to the points which the Senator 
from Oklahoma desires to have pro- 
tected. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
appreciate very much the answer given 
me by the distinguished Senator, but to 
go a little further into the amplification 
of the words “whether the interest of 
the Federal Government would he best 
served,” the bill would allow the Nation- 
al Capital Park and Plannins Commis- 
sion to find that perhaps a slaughter- 
house located adjacent to the Anacostia 
area, or other projects of that kind, al- 
though they would not affect Govern- 
ment buildings, should not be permitted, 
and would be subject at all times to the 
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National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission. 

Mr. CASE. Very definitély; and may 
I say that it would apply where the Fed- 
eral interest did not appear to be so di- 
rect. So, by direct reference, we sought 
to preserve the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission’s functions, 
because Washington is a Federal city, 
and there is a definite Federa: interest. 

Mr. MONRONEY. So the Commission 
would have jurisdiction, extending be- 
yond the immediate Federal interest as 
expressed in the location of Government 
buildings, over residential development 
and the spread of apartment-house 
zones, and things of that kind? 

Mr. CASE. The Constitution provid- 
ed for the authority of Congress in that 
connection, and we put into the bill an 
express reservation of authority, because 
we had the dual objective of providing 
for local self-government and, at the 
same time, making it possible for Con- 
gress to serve the Federal interest in the 
city. 

Mr. MONRONEY. As I understand, 
the spreading of business zones, where 
that appears to affect the beauty of 
Washington, the extension of apart- 
ment-house areas, and other matters of 
that kind would come under the purview 
of the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission, would they not? 

Mr. CASE. That is certainly my un- 
derstanding of the bill and of its lan- 
guage. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota. 

The VICE PRES'DENT. Is there any 
further debate? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Tennessee is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
think all matters with relation to the 
bill and its importance have been very 
fully discussed, and I should like to join 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND] in paying high tribute to those 
who have discussed the merits of the 
bill. They have done so on a high plane. 
I also wish to pay tribute to the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NeEELy] and to 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] for the splendid manner in which 
they have handled the presentation of 
the bill. 

From time to time the discussion has 
centered on whether the people of the 
District of Columbia want home rule 
and whether they want a nonvoting dele- 
gate. I think it has not been sufficiently 
emphasized that there is a provision in 
the bill for a referendum by which the 
people themselves will decide whether 
they want to come under the terms of 
the bill. Having served on the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia for more 
than 2 years and also having been very 
much interested in home rule during the 
time I served in the House, I feel that I 
have had an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the attitude of various 
groups of people in the District of Co- 
lumbia. I know that the people of the 
District of Columbia, like good Ameri- 
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cans wherever they may live, want to 
enjoy the rights which other people en- 
joy. They want to have the opportu- 
nity of voting for those who will govern 
their everyday affairs, and they would 
like to have an opportunity of having a 
representative in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to present their problems to 
the Congress. 

If I am not mistaken—and I have a 
very firm conviction that this is true— 
by virtue of the very long and hard fight 
which has been made for home rule and 
self-government in the District of Co- 
lumbia, there is going to be more in- 
terest in making this proposed legisla- 
tion work than many persons imagine. 
I am certain that we are going to see 
a great participation in voting and in 
the democratic process, because it has 
been said that the people of the District 
of Columbia were not entitled to vote or 
were not sufficiently qualified to have 
home rule and to govern themselves. 

In my opinion, this is a great and im- 
portant day not only for the people of 
the District of Columbia but, I think, 
for the whole of America, because this 
is the first proposed legislation we have 
had before us during the time of our 
great crisis beginning with World War 
II providing that our democracy may be 
substantially expanded. I think it will 
have international implications. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. May I have one 
more minute? 

Mr. CASE. I yield one more minute 
to the Senator from Tennessee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Tennessee is recognized for one ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve it will have international implica- 
tions in showing that we in the United 
States Senate believe in the form of gov- 
ernment under which we live. Further- 
more, it will certainly be convincing 


. proof to those behind the iron curtain 


that we do not want to restrict or retard 
our democratic process, but that we want 
home rule for the people of the Nation’s 
Capital. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, earlier 
during the debate this afternoon the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL] propounded several 
questions relative to the bill. At the 
time the questions were stated I 
answered one or two of them. I have 
the questions before me now and I should 
like to comment briefly on each one. 
The Senator from Massachusetts is pres- 
ent and if my answers are not clear or if 
he wishes to ask any further questions I 
shall be ‘glad to have him do so. 

The first question had to do with the 
authorization carried in the bill for mak- 
ing appropriations for the District Gov- 
ernment. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts offered an amendment to deal with 
the matter, which the Senate has already 
adopted. The second question had to 
do with the timing of elections, the refer- 
endum and subsequent elections in case 
the charter should be adopted. That 
question is also taken care of by the 
amendment which I offered to postpone 
the effective dates in the bill by 6 months 
in each instance. 
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The next question had to do with the 
number of names required to qualify for 
a referendum. 

I understand the Senator thought 1 
percent too high a figure. In my own 
State to file a nomination for any office 
requires a petition with not less than 2 
percent and not to exceed 5 percent of 
the votes cast for the candidate for gov- 
ernor of the party concerned in the par- 
ticular subsection of the State affected. 
If a county is involved for instance, it 
takes not less than 2 percent nor more 
than 5 percent of the votes cast for the 
party’s candidate for governor in that 
county. For anyone running in a con- 
gressional district it takes not less than 
2 percent and no more than 5 percent of 
the governor’s vote in that district. Ifa 
State-wide election it would be 2 percent 
of the State-wide vote. 

So that in preparing the bill we 
thought 1 percent was not too high. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. My suggestion 
was based on the thought that there 
would be approximately 400,000 voters 
in the District of Columbia. If there 
are as many as 400,000, 1 percent would 
be 4,000, which would be a great many 
signatures to qualify. In Massachusetts 
it takes 450 signatures on a Statewide 
basis where there are approximately 
2,000,000 voters. That was the basis 
on which I asked my question. 

Mr. CASE. I think possibly I should 
have pointed out that although the mem- 
bers of the council are to be elected on 
a city-wide basis, they will be nemi- 
nated by wards. Therefore the nomi- 
nation of a candidate for the council 
would require not 1 percent of the total 
possible vote in the city, but 1 percent 
of the votes in a ward. So perhaps the 
number involved would be 800 rather 
than 4,000, since there would be five 
wards. Further, I may say, it seemed 
to me desirable to discourage splinter 
parties or candidacies by persons with 
no substantial backing that could only 
clutter up the ballot. 

The next question which the able Sen- 
ator propounded was as to the time al- 
lowed to get the required number of 
petitioners for a referendum election. 
He suggested that 45 days was a short 
time to get the required number for a 
a referendum. It is possible that 45 
days might crowd things somewhat. I 
believe the time for offering amend- 
ments has now passed, but I shall cer- 
tainly be happy, if the bill passes the 
Senate and goes to the House, to dis- 
cuss with the House committee the pos- 
sibility of making the time 90 days in- 
stead of 45. I believe fixing the time at 
45 days grew out of the fact that it was 
originally sought to have the elections 
take place this year. That was when 
passage of the bill was contemplated 
last year. Now that the time has been 
postponed by 6 months, it should be pos- 
sible to change that provision from 45 
days to 90 days. 

The next question which the Senator 
from Massachusetts raised was with re- 
spect to the difference between the 
qualifications of a voter in the refer- 
endum election and one voting in sub- 
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sequent elections. It is understood, of 
course, that the referendum is to give 
the people of Washington an oppor- 
tunity to determine whether they wish 
to adopt the form of local government 
now proposed. 

The proponents of the bill thought it 
would be impossible to say to the people 
of the District, “You shall not have 
voted in any municipal election within 
a specified period of time prior to the 
referendum vote.” That is, they would 
have had no notice that they might ever 
have an opportunity to vote in a refer- 
endum election or participate in local 
government, so they might have voted 
in elections in home States. Therefore, 
the bill does not require them to say that 
they had not voted in their home States 
prior to the initial referendum election. 
But once the system becomes estab- 
lished the requirements as to voting in 
the home States and also in the District 
of Columbia becomes stricter. That is 
the reason for the difference. 

The next question which the Senator 
propounded was whether a Federal offi- 
cer could be a District officer also, and 
whether the duties might not conflict. 
The bill would permit a person holding 
a Federal office to be elected to the coun- 
cil, but it would not permit him also to 
be an employee of the District govern- 
ment. 

A great many people who live in the 
District of Columbia are Federal em- 
Pployees. If they are to have a voice in 
the loca] government it would seem that 
if they wished to participate in the elec- 
tion of, or to become members of, the 
council, they should be permitted to do 
so, assuming that council duties would 
not interfere with any other duties they 
might have. But under the bill no Fed- 
eral employee could also become a Dis- 
trict employee, other than as an elected 
councilman. 

The next question which the Senator 
raised was with respect to the time for 
paying off notes when money might have 
been borrowed in excess of District rev- 
enues. The Senator had the feeling, and 
I agree with him, that there should be 
some provision for repaying that money 
in the succeeding year. I was under the 
impression that there was in the bill a 
provision requiring that such repayment 
be taken into consideration in the prep- 
aration of the budget for the succeeding 
year. If the language is not sufficiently 
strong in that regard, I should be happy 
to have it strengthened. 

On page 29, in section 621, entitled 
“Borrowing Emergency Appropriations,” 
there is a clause which reads as follows: 

All such notes and renewals thereof shall 
be paid not later than the close of the fiscal 
year following that in which such ordinance 
becomes effective. 


There is a similar provision with re- 
gard to borrowing in anticipation of rev- 
enues, which appears at the top of page 
30. I shall be glad to examine those 
provisions in detail with the Senator, 
and if they do not cover his point, I 
shall suggest to the House committee 
language to strengthen them. 

The final question the Senator raised 
was with respect to section 731. He 
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asked who shall decide a difference that 
may develop between the mayor, who 
acts on the advice of the District Coun- 
cil, and the Director of the Budget, re- 
garding agreements between the Federal 
Government and the District Govern- 
ment. 

My answer to that is that Congress 
would have to decide. That is one rea- 
son for the specific reservation of au- 
thority to the Congress to legislate which 
is contained in section 324 (d) to which 
I have frequently alluded. It is to be 
hoped that the Bureau of the Budget 
and the mayor, representing the city, 
would come to agreements by negotia- 
tion. If they do not, then, of course, 
Congress will have to make the decision. 

Mr. President, I shall be glad to yield 
further to the Senator, if he has any 
further questions. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from South Dakota for answer- 
ing my questions. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, it would be 
possible for me to speak at some length 
but—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor has only 2 minutes left. 

Mr. CASE. Then it would not be pos- 
sible, Mr. President, for me to speak at 
some length. But I was about to say 
that, in view of some constitutional 
questions which have been raised, and 
in view of some uncertain statements 
which have been made as to what the 
bill does or does not do, I should like 
ta place in the Recorp some citations 
and observations for future reference. 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
place these matters in the Recorp at 
this point in the form of a statement. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY MR. CASE 

The bill S. 1976 is designed to give the 
people who live in District of Columbia a 
voice in their local government and, at the 
same time, to preserve for Congress the op- 
portunity to discharge its constitutional 
responsibility in protecting and expressing 
the Federal interest in the Nation’s Capital 
City. 

What this bill may do to relieve Members 
of Congress from present duties in District 
governn.ent is, in my opinion, distinctly sec- 
ondary to what it does for the Capital City 
for those who live here and for the Nation 
the city serves. 

Much of the argument advanced during 
the debate has been argument against some- 
one’s conception of what a home-rule bill 
would contain and is not, in reality, against 
this bill because the argument has ignored 
the express provisions of this bill. At this 
point, I insert section 321, which prescribes 
the transfer of— 

“FUNCTIONS HERETOFORE EXERCISED BY THE 

BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 

“SEc. 321. (a) Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this act all functions granted to or 
imposed upon the Board of Commissioners of 
the District are hereby transferred to the 
District Council except those powers herein- 
after specifically conferred on the mayor.” 

Surely no one will contend Congress may 
not give to the proposed Council the func- 
tions now granted to or imposed upon the 
existing Board of Commissioners. 

I have asked the legislative reference at 
the Library of Congress for a compilation of 
the powers of the Commissioners in this re- 
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gard, and offer at this point the list supplied 
May 31, 1951, in response to that request: 


“DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY TO THE COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TO 
PROMULGATE REGULATIONS AND ORDINANCES 
FOR THE DISTRICT 


“1940 DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CODE 


“1-221: Location of hack stands. 

“1-222: Hack stands at railroad stations— 
rates. 

“1-223: 

"1-224: 

“1-226: 
property. 

“1-227: 

“1-228: 

“1-229: 
elevators. 

“1-230, Supp. VII: Control of rabies—vac- 
cination of dogs. 

“1-231: Outdoor signs. 

“1-224, Supp. VII: (a) Waiver of business 
license renewal fees for personnel of Armed 
Forces; (b) bond requirements for certain 
businesses; (e) suspension of officers and em- 
ployees. 

“1-501, Supp. VII: Notaries public. 

“1-613: Plats. 

“1-616: Surveys for District—payment of 
ees. 

“1-629: 

“1-715: 


Rates for public vehicles. 
Police regulations in certain cases. 
Protection of life, health, and 


Firearms, explosives or weapons. 
Building regulations. 
Construction and operation of 


Surveyors—schedule of fees. 
Boiler inspection. 

“1-719: Electric wiring—inspection; fees. 

“1-725: Plumbing, house drainage, sewers; 
licensing of plumbers and gasfitters. 

“2-1405: Plumbers—license fees. 

“2-1502: Steam and other operating engi- 
neers—examination. 

“4-106: Police Department—duties of cap- 
tains of precincts. 

“4-107: Police Department—age limits on 
original appointments. 

“4-115: Special policemen. 

“4-117: Duties of police matrons. 

“4-121: Police force. 

“4-122: Trial of members of police force— 
rules of procedure. 

“4-123: Depositions. 

“4-124: Police surgeons—qualifications— 
duties. 

“4-130: Police uniforms. 

“4-131: Expenditure of policemen’s cloth- 
ing allowance. 

“4-142: Information and return after ar- 
rest. 

“4-144: Detention of witnesses in criminal 
proceedings. 

“4-147: Special police duties in connec- 
tion with supervision of certain classes of 
business. 

“4-178: Police code. 

“4-402: Fire department. 

“4-403: FPiremen—age limits on original 
appointments. 

“4-406: Expenditure of firemen’s clothing 
allowance. 

“4-411: Use of equipment for volunteer fire 
organizations. 

“4-510: Police and Firemen’s Retiring and 
Relief Board. 

“5-205: Parkings. 

“5-304: Fire escapes. 

“5-423: Municipal regulations not incon- 
sistent with zoning provisions (the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commissioners constitute 
three of the five members of the Zoning 
Commission). 

“5-429: Schedule of fees for building per- 
mits. 

“6-104: Duties of subordinate sanitary in- 
spectors. 

“6-114: Health regulations. 

“6-118, Supp. VII: Prevention of spread of 
communicable diseases. 

“6-501: Collection and disposal of gar- 
bage. 

“6-507: Incinerators for combustible ref- 
use. 
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“6-606: Manufacture, renovation, and sale 
of mattresses. 

“6-703: Disposal of human excreta. 

“6-802: Smoke prevention. 

“6-1008: Evacuation from District during 
war. 

“6-1009: Civilian defense. 

“6-1010: Prescription of penalties for vio- 
lation of regulations under this chapter. 

“7-101: Streets—control and repair. 

“7-501: Control of bridges. 

“7-701, 707: Street lighting. 

“7-1205: Use of “business streets.” 

“8-108: “Business streets.” 

“8-131: Municipal playgrounds and recrea- 
tion ceaters under their control. 

“8-138: Management of public reservation 
No. 8. 

“8-140: Public convenience stations. 

“8-143: Care of public grounds under their 
control. 

“8-144, Supp. VII: Driveways over side- 
walks. 

“8-168: Public bathing beach. 

“9-101: Wharf property. 

“9-102: Wharves—building, repair, rental. 

“10-117: Tolerances in weight of small 
packages. 

“10-118: Standard load of split wood. 


“10-127: Tolerances and specifications for . 


weights and measures. 

“10-128: Licensing of public scales. 

“10-130: Control and supervision of mar- 
kets. 

“10-135: Fish wharf market. 

“10-137: Farmers’ produce market. 

“22-1701: Harbor regulations. 

“22-3211: Licenses of dealers of weapons— 
form of license. 

“22-3409: Labeling potatoes. 

“22-3419: Unwholesome food. 

“25-107: Alcoholic beverages. 

“25-112: Transportation of liquor into 
District. 

“25-138: Assessment and collection of tax 
on beer. 

“26-611: Money lenders—licenses. 

“27-130: Crematorium—maintenance and 
operation. 

“31-717: Retirement of public-school 
teachers, enforcement of provisions. 

“31-903: Medical and dental colleges— 
form of application for registration. 

“32-304: Private hospitals and asylums for 
human beings and for domestic animals. 

“32-306: Smallpox hospital. 

“32-308, 309, 310: Admission of pay pa- 
tients to Gallinger Hospital. 

“32-313: Admission of pay patients to 
Children’s Tuberculosis Sanatorium. 

“32-1009: Sale of products of Home for 
Aged and Infirm. 

“40-102 (b): 
vehicles. 

“40-414: Owners’ Financial Responsibility 
Act, administration of. 

“40-603: Regulation of traffic. 

“40-616: Parking meters. 

“40-804: Regulation of parking. 

“43-202, 209: Public utilities. 

“43-1501: Distribution of water supply. 

“45-1403: Real estate and business brok- 
ers’ licensing. 

“46-101: Care of blind. 

“46-203: Old-age assistance. 

“47-501: Rate of taxation on real and per- 
sonal property. 

“47-1210: Assessment of motor-vehicle tax. 

“47-1504 (b): Corporations—apportion- 
ment of income for taxation. 

“47-1513: Taxation—Dealers in personal 
property on installment basis. 

“47-1516: Taxation—Form of corporation 
returns. 

“47-1523: Fiduciary returns. 

“47-1529: Taxation—Records and returns. 

“47-1607, 1618: Inheritance and estate 
taxes. 

“47-1916: Motor-fuel tax. 

“47-2340: Dealers in dangerous weapons— 
licensing. 

“47-2344, 2345: Licensing of businesses. 

“47-2502: Enforcement of revenue acts, 


Registration of motor 
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“Rules and regulations by boards or com- 
missions, subject to approval of the Com- 
missioners of the District 


“2-505: Board of Optometry. 

*2-512: Optometry — educational 
ards. 

“2-810: Veterinary medicine—licensing. 

“2-1001: Registration of architects. 

“2-1103: Barbers. 

“2-1303: Cosmetology. 

“24-201: Board of Indeterminate Sentence 
and Parole—Procedure. 

“32-783, Supp. VII: Child-placing agencies. 

“33-104: Collecting and examining drugs 
and articles of food. 

“33-307: Protection of milk, cream, and ice 
cream supply. 

“35-102: Insurance and insurance compa- 
nies.” 

I also place in the Recorp at this point 
section 324 which recites the powers of and 
limitations upon the District Council. Study 
of this will make clear that many of the fears 
expressed by some of those who have spoken 
are not founded upon what the text of the 
bill itself provides. 


“POWERS OF AND LIMITATIONS UPON DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 


“Sec. 324. (a) The District Council, act- 
ing as the agent of the Congress in the dis- 
charge of the powers granted the Congress 
by article VIII, section 8, paragraph 17, of 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
upon findings by the Council, of which it 
shall be the sole judge, that such acts are 
necessary to the promotion of peace, welfare, 
justice, or safety in the District of Colum- 
bia— 

“(1) may pass ordinances to carry out the 
functions transferred to it by section 321; 

“(2) may pass ordinances (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as ‘zoning ordinances’) to carry 
out the functions transferred to it by sec- 
tion 322; 

“(3) may pass ordinances providing for the 
exercise, other than by the District Council 
itself, of functions transferred to it by sec- 
tions 321 and 322; 

“(4) shall, by a majority vote of those 
present, confirm or reject nominees proposed 
by the mayor; 

“(5) may create such advisory boards and 
commissions as it deems necessary or appro- 
priate for the proper functioning of the Dis- 
trict government, and fix the compensation 
of the members thereof; 

“(6) may by ordinance reorganize or abol- 
ish any existing advisory board or commis- 
sion, or one created by it; 

“(7) may abolish, alter, or creater admin- 
istrative departments and distribute work 
among them; 

“(8) shall, after opportunity for public 
hearings, adopt a budget for the District of 
Columbia; 

“(9) shall levy and provide for the collec- 
tion of taxes; 

(10) shall have power, by vote of two- 
thirds of its members, to override any veto 
by the mayor; and 

(11) may by ordinance, legislate on any 
subject coming within the scope of the power 
of Congress in its capacity as legislature for 
the District of Columbia, as distinguished 
from its capacity as a National Legislature, 
not inconsistent with the other provisions of 
this act or of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

“(b) The District Council may not pass 
any ordinance contrary to the provisions of 
this act or— 

“(1) impose any tax on property of the 
United States; 

“(2) grant any exclusice privilege, im- 
munity, or franchise; 

“(3) authorize any lottery or the sale of 
lottery tickets or authorize any form of 
gambling; 

“(4) authorize the use of public money in 
support of any sectarian, denominational, or 
private school; 
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“(5) lend the public credit for support of 
any private undertaking; or 

“(6) authorize the issuance of bonds ex- 
cept in compliance with the provisions of 
title VI. 

“(c) An ordinance, except as otherwise 
provided in this act, shall become effective 
60 days after its passage or at such later 
time as the council may designate: Provided, 
That an ordinance may become effective not 
sooner than 30 days after its passage if the 
council by two-thirds vote shall state in 
such ordinance that an emergency exists 
requiring such earlier effective date. Every 
ordinance or resolution shall include a pre- 
amble, or be accompanied by a report, setting 
forth concisely the purposes of, and the rea- 
sons for, its adoption. Every ordinance or 
resolution shall be published, within 7 days 
after its passage, in at least one newspaper 
of general circulation in the District of Co- 
lumbia as the District Council may direct. 


“RESERVATION OF CONGRESSIONAL AUTHORITY 


“(d) The Congress of the United States 
reserves the right, at any time, to exercise 
its constitutional authority as legislature for 
the District of Columbia, by enacting legis- 
lation for the District on any subject, 
whether within or without the scope of legis- 
lative power granted to the District Council 
by this act, including without limitation 
legislation to amend or repeal any law in 
force in the District of Columbia prior to 
or after the enactment of this act or any 
provision of this act.” 

I also place here the language of section 
335 and call attention to the precise lan- 
guage which makes the council the agent of 
the Congress in the passage of ordinances 
in accord with the language of section 324 
and in accord with what I understand to be 
the principles laid down by the courts in the 
various cases. 


“ORDINANCES AND RESOLUTIONS 


“Sec. 335. (a) The council, to discharge 
the powers and duties imposed herein, shall 
enact ordinances and resolutions, upon a 
vote of a majority of the members of the 
council, unless otherwise provided herein. 
Ordinances shall be used for permanent leg- 
islative acts and shall, with the exception of 
the budget ordinance, embrace but one sub- 
ject, which shall be expressed in the title. 
Resolution shall be used to express simpie 
determinations, decisions, or directions of the 
District Council of a special or temporary 
character for the purpose of initiating, effect- 
ing, or carrying out its administrative duties 
and functions under the laws and ordinances 
governing the District. 

“(b) The ordaining clause of all ordinan- 
ces passed by the District Council shall be 
‘The Council of the District of Columbia, as 
the agent of the Congress of the United 
States, to promote peace, welfare, justice, and 
safety in the District of Columbia, hereby 
ordains:’. 

“The resolving clause of all resolutions 
passed by the District Council shall be “The 
Council of the District of Columbia hereby 
resolves’.” 

There has been much talk about consti- 
tutionality or lack of it. The simple fact 
is that in this bill we are doing only what, 
in principle, has been done by Congress on 
at least two prior occasions. At this point 
I offer for the REcorp a review of District leg- 
islative history by Ben W. Gilbert, which 
appeared in the Washington Post July 22, 
1951. It will be apparent that between 1802 
and 1871, local legislation was handled by a 
two-chamber council created by the Con- 
gress and between 1871 and 1874 local legis- 
lation was handled by a two-house legisla- 
tive assembly, one elected and one appointed. 

These prior local legislative bodies did on 
occasion attempt to pass legislation which 
went beyond the powers Congress granted 
them and the courts said so—but there is the 
touchstone: not once did the courts, as far 
as I can learn, hold that Congress exceeded 
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its power. They only held that the local 
body, in a few instances, exceeded their 
power. 

I doubt if there is a State in the Union 
which has not had some of its enactments 
held unconstitutional. The Congress by leg- 
islation can never define the boundary be- 
tween constitutionality and lack of it—only 
the courts can do that. 

In S. 1976 we do not pretend to give any 
unconstitutional powers to the proposed city 
council; on the contrary, we precisely say 
that the contrary is true. Here is Mr. Gil- 
bert’s review of local government which 
shows that, in principle, what is proposed in 
S. 1976 so far as sharing of legislative duties 
is concerned, has been done before: 


[From the Washington Post of July 22, 1951] 


“Districr Arrairs—‘NEwW’ VoTE BILL RooreD 
In DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA HISTORY 


(“By Ben W. Gilbert) 


“The substitute home-rule bill unveiled 
a week ago is neither new nor revolutionary 
in concept. 

“In fact, one is surprised at how much Dis- 
trict of Columbia history is imbedded in its 
86 pages. 

“The provision for an appointed mayor, for 
instance: The President of the United States 
appointed a mayor for the city of Washing- 
ton between 1802 and 1812. 

“And the elected council idea: Two-cham- 
ber councils were elected between 1802 and 
1871. The council acquired the power to ap- 
point the mayor in 1812, and in 1820 the 
office of mayor was made elective. The ap- 
pointive idea is a concession to those who 
would protect the so-called Federal interest 
in the Capital City. 

“Under all these mayor and council plans, 
the mayor enjoyed the right to veto acts of 
the council and the council had the right 
to override, first by a three-fourths vote and 
later by a two-thirds vote. The new 


measure provides for a mayoral veto and a 
two-thirds vote to override. 
“In those days, the city of Washington did 


not fill the District of Columbia. George- 
town had a separate mayor-council govern- 
ment, as did Alexandria while it remained 
in the District. County type government 
prevailed in the outside areas. 

“In 1871, the governments of Washington, 
Georgetown, and the County of Washington 
were consolidated into a territorial form 
which lasted until 1874. A governor was 
appointed by the President and there was 
a two-house legislative assembly, one elected 
and one appointed. 

“During this period, the District elected a 
nonvoting delegate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives just as proposed in the Neely- 
Case-Kefauver measure. The delegate idea 
should give some comfort to the advocates 
of full representation in Congress, since it 
could lead to just that. 

“An independent board of public works 
headed by the governor was given the job of 
tackling the public improvements, which ac- 
cumulated during the Civil War and were 
too much for the separate governments to 
handle. 

“The board took the bit in its teeth and, 
under the leadership of dynamic ‘Boss’ Al- 
exander R. Shepherd, ran up a debt of $18,- 
000,000. Shepherd’s reckless spending is 
blamed for the decision to scrap the 
1871 government. A temporary commission 
was appointed in 1874 to run the city until 
its finances could be untangled. 

“The temporary government was made over 
into the permanent three-commissioner gov- 
ernn_ent of the District in 1878. The sys- 
tem has continued unchanged to the pres- 
ent, but the agitation for a return of home 
rule has not stopped. 

“What lessons can be drawn from the Boss 
Shepherd debacle? There are several. 

“First of all, the board which did the dam- 
age—if getting needed public works under 
way can be considered damage—was not an 
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elective body.at all but a runaway appointive 
agency. 

“Second, Shepherd demonstrated that bor- 
rowing was necessary to get public works 
under way, but not unlimited borrowing. 
We are ’way behind in our public works 
programs under our present pay-as-you-go 
plan. The proposed ‘substitute’ home rule 
bill allows borrowing for improvements, but 
under heavy restrictions. 

“The restriction: Capital improvement bor- 
rowing is limited to 5 percent of the assessed 
valuation of taxable property, which would 
be $86,000,000, according to present-day 
figures. Borrowing cannot be extended 
over more than 30 years, nor can it extend 
beyond the period of usefulness of the proj- 
ect. A proposed bond issue ordinance must 
be submitted to a referendum and be ap- 
proved by a majority vote. 

“The new proposal and the previous elective 

forms have one additional feature in com- 
mon: A grant of broad municipal authority 
to the mayor and council, leaving unim- 
paired Congress’ right to pass any law con- 
cerning the District at any time.” 
, So the quick answer to what we propose 
to do here is that it has been done before, 
and that for the long period from 1802 to 
1874 and that such action stood in the 
courts. 

It should be pointed out, of course, that 
this bill does not abandon the power of 
Congress to act legislatively for the District, 
completely and absolutely. That reservation 
is in section 234 (d) and appears above in 
this statement. 

It should also be pointed out that this 
bill S. 976, was drawn with the citations and 
arguments in mind of a study made by the 
Office of the Legislative Counsel of the House 
of Representatives in 1948. A portion of that 
study appears in the appendix to the report 
on this bill (report 630). For ready refer- 
ence and as a part of the legislative con- 
sideration of this bill, under the consent 
of the Senate, that appendix is given at this 
point: 

“APPENDIX 
“THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF A DELEGATION OF 
LEGISLATIVE POWER FOR THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA AS PROVIDED BY S. 1976 


“The immediate predecessor of the present 
bill, S. 656 (Known as the Taft-Kefauver 
bill), granted to a District council the right 
to pass legislative proposals on any subject 
for the District of Columbia coming within 
the scope of the power of Congress in its 
capacity as legislature for the District, as 
distinguished from its capacity as the Na- 
tional Legislature. These proposals were to 
become law if not vetoed by resolution of 
both Houses of Congress or the President 
within a fixed time. 

“Earlier home-rule bills of the Eightieth 
and Eighty-first Congresses provided for sim- 
ilar procedures, except that H. R. 4902, and 
S. 1968 (80th Cong.) provided for a veto of 
legislative proposals by only one House of the 
Congress. 

“The present bill omits any congressional 
veto provision. The sponsors believe there 
is ample legal authority to support the con- 
stitutionality of a direct grant of legisla- 
tive power over the District to a mayor and 
a District Council. Under the Constitu- 
tion, of course, Congress cannot divest itself 
of jurisdiction over the affairs of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and this is spelled out 
in section 324 (d) of the bill. 

“In 1948 the Office of the Legislative Coun- 
sel of the House of Representatives pre- 
pared an independent, unbiased study of 
the whole subject for the House District 
Committee. The first portion of that study 
supports directly the scheme of the present 
bill—a delegation of legislative authority 
without a reservation of veto power. That 
portion of the study is presented below: 

“In this memorandum the term “general 
legislation” is used to refer to legislation, 
with respect to the District, of the character 
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which (in the relationship between a State 
or Territory and its municipalities, and in 
the relationship between the Federal Govern- 
ment and a State or Territory) is ordinarily 
passed by the State or Territorial legislature. 
Examples would be laws relating to marriage 
or divorce, laws prescribing the penalty for 
rape or murder, or general incorporation 
laws. Under the present bill, legislative pro- 
posals may embrace only subjects coming 
within the scope of the power of Congress in 
its capacity as legislature for the District of 
Columbia, and the term “general legislation” 
therefore does not include legislation based 
on the powers possessed by Congress as the 
National Legislature, such as the power to 
regulate interstate commerce, the power to 
establish a uniform rule of naturalization, 
or the power to coin money. 

“*The power of Congress to grant to a Dis- 
trict of Columbia legislature (without a res- 
ervation of disapproval power as provided 
by the bill‘) the power to enact “general leg- 
islation” with respect to the District of Co- 
lumbia has never been passed upon by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In 
only one case has any court ever decided 
that Congress does not have such power. 
That case is Roach v. Van Riswick ((1879), 
11 D. C. 171), decided by the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia. The case, which 
held that Congress does not have such power 
because of the general principle prohibiting 
the delegation of legislative power, is far 
from conclusive on. the point for reasons dis- 
cussed hereinafter in this memorandum. 
The case of Stoutenburgh v. Hennick 
( (1889), 129 U. S. 141), is cited as being a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States to the same effect, but, as pointed 
out hereinafter, it is not such a decision. 

“*The question as to the authority of Con- 
gress to grant to the District Council the 
power to enact general legislation with re- 
spect to the District appears to be virtually 
settled by the judicially sanctioned practice 
of Congress in the case of Territorial legis- 
latures. 

“ ‘Article I, section 8, clause 17 of the Con- 
stitution grants to Congress the power— 
“cue * * To exercise exclusive legislation 
in all cases whatsoever, over such District 
(not exceeding 10 miles square) as may, by 
cession of particular States, and the accept- 
ance of Congress, become the seat of the 
Government of the United States, and to ex- 
ercise like authority over all places pur- 
chased by the consent of the legislature of 
the State in which the same shall be, for 
the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, 
dockyards, and other needful buildings.” 

“*As with respect to the District of Co- 
lumbia, Congress has full and complete leg- 
islative power over the Territories (Simms v. 
Simms (1899) (175 U. S. 162, 168); Binns v. 
U. S. (1903) (19 U. S. 486, 491); Binns v. 
Bank v. County of Yankton (1879) (101 U. S. 
129); The American Insurance Co. v. Canter 
(1828) (1 Pet. 511). The sources of this 
power are article IV, section 3, clause 2, of 
the Constitution, which grants to Congress 
the “Power to dispose of and make all need- 
ful rules and regulations respecting the Ter- 
ritory or other property belonging to the 
United States”; the inherent power incident 
to the right to acquire and hold territory; 
and the necessity for the existence of the 
power due to the inability of the States to 
act (Mormon Church v. U. S. (1889) (136 
U. S. 1; United States v. Gratiot (1840) (14 
Pet. 526, 537); Sere v. Pitot (1810) (6 Cr. 332, 
336); DeLima v. Bidwell (1900) (182 U.S. 1, 
196) ). 

“It has been the consistent practice of 
Congress to delegate general legislative pow- 
ers to Territorial legislatures. Section 1851 
of the Revised Statutes provided that (with 
certain restrictions not here material) the 


1H. R. 4902 and S. 1968 (80th Cong.) but 
not provided in the present bill, S. 1976. 
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“legislative power of every Territory shall ex- 
tend to all rightful subjects of legislation not 
inconsistent with the Constitution and laws 
of the United States.” Similar language has 
been used with respect to the legislative pow- 
ers delegated to the Territorial legislatures 
of Alaska and Hawaii (U. S. Code, title 48, 
secs. 77 and 562). The authority of Congress 
to make such delegations is not open to 
doubt (Simms v. Simms (1899) (175 U. S. 
162, 168); Miners’ Bank v. Iowa (1851) (12 
How. 1); Christianson v. King County (1915) 
(239 U. S. 356, 365); Sere v. Pitot (1810) (6 
Cr. 332, 336)). The rule against delegation 
of general legislative power has not been 
applied to prevent such delegations. The 
Supreme Court of the United States said in 
the Simms case (p. 168): 

“*«Tn the Territories of the United States, 
Congress has the entire dominion and sov- 
ereignty, national and local, Federal and 
State, and has full legislative power over all 
subjects upon which the legislature of a 
State might legislate within the State; and 
may, at its discretion, entrust that power to 
the legislative assembly of a Territory.” 

“‘The dual nature of the functions of 
Congress, thus stated by the Supreme Court 
with respect to the Territories, has frequent- 
ly been held by that Court to exist with re- 
spect to the District of Columbia. The Court 
has said that Congress, in the case of the 
District of Columbia, possesses “the com- 
bined powers of a general and of a State 
government in all cases where legislation is 
possible” (Stoutenburgh v. Hennick (1889) 
(129 U. S. 141, 147); Keller v. Potomac Elec. 
Co. (1923) (261 U. S. 428, 442) ). 

“In the Binns case the analogy between 
the power of Congress with respect to the 
District of Columbia and with respect to the 


Territories is clearly drawn by the Supreme - 


Court. In that case the Court said (p. 491): 

“*“Tt must be remembered that Congress 
in the government of the Territories as well 
as of the District of Columbia, has plenary 
power, save as controlled by the provisions 
of the Constitution, that the form of Gov- 
ernment it shall establish is not prescribed, 
and may not necessarily be the same in all 
Territories. We are accustomed to that gen- 
erally adopted for the Territories, of a quasi 
State government, with executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial officers, and a legislature 
endowed with the power of local taxation 
and local expenditure, but Congress is not 
limited to this form. In the District of 
Columbia it has adopted a different mode of 
Government, and in Alaska still another. It 
may legislate directly in respect to the local 
affairs of a Territory or transfer the power 
of such legislation to a legislature elected by 
the citizens of the Territory. It has pro- 
vided in the District of Columbia for a board 
of three commissioners, who are the control- 
ling officers of the District. It may entrust 
to them a large volume of legislative power, 
or it may by direct legislation create the 
whole body of statutory law applicable there- 
to.” 

“‘It might be thought that special sig- 
nificance should be given to the fact that 
with respect to the District of Columbia the 
Constitution provides that Congress shall 
have power to exercise “exclusive” legisla- 
tion in all cases whatsoever. However, it 
seems clear that the provision was intended 
to exclude the States from the exercise of 
power, and not to foreclose Congress from 
vesting legislative power in a duly consti- 
tuted legislative body in the District (The 
Federalist, No. 43; Roach v. Van Riswick 
(1879), 11 D. C. 171). In the Roach case 
the Court said (p. 174): 

“*“Tt may be admitted that the term ‘ex- 
clusive’ has reference to the States, and 
simply imports their exclusion from legis- 
lative control of the District, and does not 
necessarily exclude the idea of legislation 
by some authority subordinate to that of 
Congress and created by it.” 
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“In considering the question of the simi- 
larity between the power of Congress over 
the District of Columbia and its power over 
the Territories, it seems significant that 
Senate bill No. 594, Forty-first Congress, pro- 
viding for a governor and legislative assem- 
bly for the District, was viewed by Members 
of Congress as proposing to establish a ter- 
ritorial government for the District of Co- 
lumbia. (See Congressional Globe, vol. 44, 
pt. 1, p. 642 and following, and p. 685 and 
following; vol. 44, pt. 2, p. 1863). The first 
section of the bill (and of the act as it 
became law) referred “to that part of the 
territory of the United States included with- 
in the limits of the District of Columbia”, 
[Italics supplied.] The language of the sec- 
tion conferring legislative authority upon the 
legislative assembly followed very closely 
that commonly used in the case of the Ter- 
ritories. The language in the first section of 
the bill as it became law (act approved Feb- 
ruary 21, 1871; 16 Stat. 419) “by which name 
it is hereby constituted a body corporate for 
municipal purposes, and may contract and 
be contracted with, sue and be sued, plead 
and be impleaded, have a seal, and ezercise 
all other powers of a municipal corporation 
not inconsistent with the Constitution and 
laws of the United States and the provisions 
of this act” [italics supplied] was inserted by 
the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill as passed by 
the Senate (Congressional Globe, vol. 44, pt. 
2, p. 1863). No explanation of this language 
was given by the conferees, and no discussion 
of it appears in the debate in the House on 
the conference report. The conference re- 
port was agreed to in the Senate without 
debate. 

“Since the nature and scope of the power 
of Congress with respect to the District of 
Columbia and with respect to the Territo- 
ries is essentially the same, and since Con- 
gress may delegate general legislative power 
to a Territorial legislature, no reason is seen 
for denying to Congress the authority to vest 
in a legislative body established for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia general legislative power 
with respect to the District. 

“*There remains to be considered the 
question of the weight to be given to the 
Stoutenburgh and Roach cases, which arose 
in connection with enactments of the legisla- 
tive assembly of the District of Columbia 
created by the act of February 21, 1871. 

“In Stoutenberg v. Hennick ((1889), 
129 U. S. 141), the Supreme Court of the 
United States passed upon the validity of 
certain provisions of an enactment of the 
legislative assembly requiring the obtaining 
of a license before engaging in certain occu- 
pations in the District of Columbia. The 
court held the provisions of the enactment 
invalid insofar as they applied to a person 
soliciting in the District the sale of goods on 
behalf of individuals or firms doing business 
outside the District. The court stated that, 
as applied to such a person, the enactment 
had a direct bearing upon interstate com- 
merce, and that regulation of interstate 
commerce must under the Constitution be of 
Nation-wide application. It also stated that, 
as applied to such a person, the provisions of 
the enactment were indistinguishable from 
similar statutes enacted by Tennessee and 
Texas which had been held void as being a 
regulation of interstate commerce. It fur- 
ther said that the exercise of the power to 
regulate interstate commerce “cannot be 
treated as a mere matter of local concern, 
and committed to those immediately inter- 
ested in the affairs of a particular locality.” 

“*The case was disposed of by the holding 
that Congress had not granted, and had not 
endeavored to grant, to the assembly the 
power to enact the objectionable provisions, 
and that they were therefore invalid. There 
was no holding that Congress had exceeded 
its power. 
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“‘This case is undoubtedly cited because 
it contains statements which, at first blush, 
seem to constitute strong obiter dicta deny- 
ing the power of Congress to delegate to a 
District legislature the power to enact gen- 
eral legislation with respect to the District. 
However, these statements have no force as 
applied to the pending bill. The court said 
(p. 149) that Congress could not have dele- 
gated to the District assembly the power 
to enact the provisions found objectionable 
in the case, but it is highly significant that 
the court found these provisions to be an at- 
tempted regulation of interstate commerce. 
As pointed out at the beginning of this 
memorandum, legislative proposals under the 
bill are limited to subjects coming within 
the power of Congress in its capacity as leg- 
islature for the District of Columbia. They 
may not, as the enactment in the Stouten- 
burgh case attempted to do, include a regu- 
lation of interstate commerce or the exercise 
of any other power possessed by Congress as 
the national legislature. Thus, there was 
not before the court in the Stoutenburgh 
case the question of the validity of the 
power of Congress to grant to the District 
assembly the power to enact general legisla- 
tion in the limited sense in which that 
question is presented by the pending bill. 

“‘Further, the court stated (p. 147) that 
“Congress in creating the District of Colum- 
bia ‘a body corporate for municipal purposes’ 
could only authorize it to exercise municipal 
powers * * *,” However correct this 
statement may have been as applied to the 
District of Columbia as then constituted, it 
is not applicable to the District of Columbia 
as it is proposed to be constituted by the 
pending bill. By section 201 of the bill the 
District is not “constituted a body corporate 
for municipal purposes” or authorized to 
“exercise all other powers of a municipal 
corporation”; but by that section the inhab- 
itants of the District are incorporated and 
declared to be a body politic and corporate 
in perpetuity “for governmental pur- 
poses’’—language similar to that used with 
respect to Puerto Rico. (Sec. 7, 31 Stat. 
77, 79.) 

“In Roach v. Van Riswick ((1879), 11 
D. C. 171), the court had before it an enact- 
ment of the legislative assembly providing 
that any judgment against a person should 
constitute a lien on equitable interests of 
such person in and to any real estate in the 
District of Columbia. The court held that 
the enactment was within the scope of the 
power which Congress had intended to grant, 
but held it invalid on the ground that it was 
legislation of the character which only Con- 
gress itself could pass. The court held that 
while Congress could delegate to the legisla- 
tive assembly authority to legislate as to 
matters of municipal concern, it could not 
delegate general legislative power to the 
assembly. 

“*The basic weakness of the case, as a ju- 
dicial precedent on the question here under 
consideration, lies in the inadequate and un- 
convincing manner in which the court dealt 
with the analogy presented by the judicially 
sanctioned practice of Congress of delegating 
general legislative power to Territorial leg- 
islatures. 

“In attempting to make a distinction be- 
tween the power of Congress over the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and its power over the Ter- 
ritories, the Court seemed to attach great 
weight to the fact that the Constitution con- 
fers on Congress, in express terms, the power 
to “legislate” for the District, and inferred 
from this that the power is a “personal trust 
reposed in the legislators” which must be 
performed by Congress itself; while, on the 
other hand, it apparently attached great im- 
portance to the fact that nowhere in the 
Constitution are to be found words in terms 
granting power to Congress to “legislate” for 
the Territories. From these considerations 
the Court seems to have inferred that the 
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power of Congress with respect to the Terri- 
tories is not a power to “legislate,” and hence 
that there is no rule of law against delegating 
to Territorial legislatures what power Con- 
gress itself has. The conclusion of the Court, 
which iv is fair to characterize as an evasion 
of the issue presented, was that “the practice 
of Congress, in regard to the Territorial gov- 
ernments furnishes us no authoritative guide 
in the interpretation of the clause relating 
to the District of Columbia” until it can be 
“considered as settled” that the power with 
respect to the Territories derived from arti- 
cle IV, section 3, clause 2, of the Constitution 
is “identical” with the power to exercise ex- 
clusive legislation with respect to the District 
of Columbia. This seems to constitute a 
failure on the part of the court sufficiently 
to recognize the fact that the power of Con- 
gress over the Territories, from whatever 
source and from whatever words derived, is 
undoubtedly a power to legislate. If the 
Court had fully recognized the character of 
that power, it would seem that it should 
have been led to the conclusion either that 
Congress can delegate general legislative 
power to a District legislature, or that, if it 
cannot, by the same course of reasoning Con- 
gress could not delegate general legislative 
power to a Territorial legislature. The latter 
conclusion could, of course, not have been 
supported in the light of Supreme Court de- 
cisions rendered before the decision in the 
Roach case. 

“Tt is to be borne in mind that the Roach 
case was decided by the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia (now the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia) in 1879, almost 70 years ago. It is 
fair to assume that the manner in which 
the court dealt with the question as to the 
analogy between the District of Columbia 
and the Territories would have been quite 
different if the decision had been rendered 
after, instead of long before, the statements 
made by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Simms and Binns cases, referred 
to above in this memorandum. 

“*The cases of Smith v. Olcott ((1901), 19 
App. D. C. 61); Cooper v. District of Columbia 
((1880, 11 D. C. 250); and Coughlin v. Dis- 
trict of Columbia ((1905, 25 App. D. C. 251), 
have also been cited as bearing on the ques- 
tion of the authority of Congress to dele- 
gate to a District legislature the power to 
enact general legislation. These cases do 
not appear to be sufficiently in point to re- 
quire extended discussion. In the Smith 
case the court held invalid an enactment 
of the District of Columbia assembly which 
fixed the fees of auctioneers in the District. 
Citing the Stoutenburgh and Roach cases, 
the court stated that Congress in creating 
the District of Columbia as a body corpo- 
rate for municipal purposes could only au- 
thorize it to exercise municipal powers, 
However, the court held that the enactment 
exceeded the power which Congress had con- 
ferred on the assembly, and did not hold that 
the Congress had exceeded its power. In 
the Cooper case the court held valid an ordi- 
nance passed by the legislature of the Dis- 
trict requiring produce dealers to obtain 
licenses in certain cases. In the Coughlin 
case it was held that Congress had not grant. 
ed tu the District Commissioners the power 
to prescribe a regulation requiring removal 
of snow and ice from paved sidewalks within 
what were called fire limits. 

““There are many judicial decisions in- 
volving the extent to which Congress may 
delegate legislative power to Officers and 
agencies in the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government.” It has been held that 
Congress may delegate such power to such 
Officers or agencies only if the power is to 
be exercised in conformity with policies or 
standards prescribed by Congress (Panama 
Refining Company v. Ryan ((1935), 293 U. S. 
388); Schechter Poultry Corp. v. United States 
((1935), 295 U.S.495)). The principle enun- 
ciated in these cases has not been applied 
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to prevent Congress from delegating general 
legislative power to Territorial legislatures. 
Furthermore, the need for maintaining an 
appropriate separation of powers as between 
the legislative and executive branches of the 
Federal Government seems to present a prob- 
lem quite different from that presented by 
a delegation of legislative power to a legis- 
lative body established by Congress for the 
District of Columbia. For these reasons, 
these cases do not appear to have a bearing 
on the question here under discussion. 

“For the reasons set forth above, there is 
ample ground for assuming that it would 
be within the power of Congress to grant to 
the District Council (without a reservation 
of disapproval power as provided in the 
bill?) the power to enact “general legisla- 
tion” with respect to the District of Co- 
lumbia.’ ‘ 

“Extracts from an opinion of Prof. Edward 
S. Corwin, Princeton University, November 
8, 1947 (printed in hearings on S. 1968 and 
H. R. 4902, 80th Cong., pp. 497-498) : 

“‘Any delegation of legislative power to 
& municipality set up by Congress in the 
District of Columbia would in no wise dimin- 
ish Congress’ legislative power over the 
District. Congress could abolish such a 
municipality at any time and, of course, 
amend or abrogate its enactments.’ 

“Extracts from the letter of John W. Davis, 
November 6, 1947, reprinted on pages 498- 
499: 

““T think there is not the slightest doubt 
of the power of Congress to erect a govern- 
mental corporation for the government of 
the District in its local affairs. It is unneces- 
sary to cite the ruling cases to this effect 
as they are contained in the memorandum 
which your committee has before it.’ 

“Extracts from memorandum of Walter F. 
Dodd, November 6, 1947, reprinted on page 
500: 

“*My view may be summarized as follows: 
(1) Congress may exercise its discretion in 
delegating power to a local governing body 
which it may create for the District of Co- 
lumbia; (2) Congress retains its exclusive 
power to alter or abandon any plan which 
it may have adopted, and at no time may it 
establish a plan not subject to change or 
abandonment; (3) Congress may determine 
the amount of supervision which it shall 
exercise over any governing body created 
for the District of Columbia, and may at any 
time alter the method or scope of such 
supervision.’ 

“Extracts from the letter of Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt, November 13, 1947, reprinted on 
page 517: 

“‘T have gone over the data which you 
have submitted to me and I am quite defi- 
nitely of the opinion that the present Su- 
preme Court would sustain the delegation of 
legislative power contemplated by your com- 
mittee. In my opinion, it is well within the 
realm of delegation which has been sus- 
tained by our courts. Indeed, though you 
have not asked my opinion on the matter, I 
think the delegation of legislative authority 
would stand even without the submission of 
the action to Congress if appropriate stand- 
ards were set up in the enabling act.’ 

“Extracts from the memorandum of E. F. 
Colladay, February 26, 1948, reprinted on 
page 532: 

“*The Congress may, and consistently has, 
delegated to the legislatures of the Terri- 
tories power to enact general legislation ef- 
fective within their boundaries, subject to 
disapproval by the Congress, and, in my 
opinion, it can empower a legislative body, 
created by it in the District of Columbia, to 
enact such legislation operative only within 
the boundaries of the District. 

“ ‘Such legislation would include laws gov- 
erning property rights, marriage and divorce, 
and defining and prescribing penalties for 


1H. R. 4902 and S. 1968 (80th Cong.) but 
not provided in the present bill S. 1976. 
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felonies. It would not include any laws op- 
erating, or intended to operate, beyond such 
boundaries, such as laws affecting interstate 
commerce.’ ” 

The conclusion seems inescapable that we 
have in S. 1976 offered a bill which is consti- 
tutional that gives to the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a real voice in their local 
government and at the same time preserves 
for Congress the right and the means to pro- 
tect and express effectively the Federal in- 
terest in the Nation’s Capital City. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is 
no further debate, the question is, Shall 
the bill pass? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

‘The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken 
Anderson 
Bennett 
Benton 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Butler, Md. 
Butler, Nebr. 
Byrd 

Cain 


Hendrickson 
Hennings 
Hill 

Hoey 
Holland 
Humphrey 
Hunt 
Jenner 
Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Carlson Johnston, S.C. Robertson 
Case Kefauver Russell 
Clements Kem Saltonstall 
Cordon Kerr Schoeppel 
Douglas Kilgore Smathers 
Dworshak Langer Smith, Maine 
Eastland Lehman Smith, N. J. 
Ecton Lodge Smith, N.C, 
E.}lender Long Stennis 
Ferguson Magnuson Thye 
Pianders Malone Tobey 
Frear Martin Underwood 
Fulbright Maybank Welker 
George McCarran Wiley 
Gillette McClellan Williams 
Green McFarland 

Hayden McKellar 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

_The bill (S. 1976) was passed. 


McMahon 
Millikin 
Monroney 
Moody 
Mundt 
Murray 
Neely 
Nixon 


JUDICIAL REVIEW OF DECISIONS OF 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTING OFFICERS 


During the delivery of the remarks of 
Mr. Jounston of South Carolina on the 
so-called home rule bill, 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield to 
me, to permit me to introduce a bill and 
to make a brief statement in explanation 
thereof? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That can be 
done only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from South 
Carolina may yield to me, in order to 
permit me to introduce a bill and to 
make a brief statement in explanation 
of it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Let me ask the Senator how long it will 
take to do that. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Seven or 8 minutes, 
I believe. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I yield for 8 minutes for 
that purpose to the Senator from 
Nevada, for I do not believe I shall need 
all of the hour available to me. So I 
yield for that purpose at this time, with 
the understanding that the remarks of 
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the Senator from Nevada will appear in 
the Recorp following my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered; and the Senator 
from Nevada is recognized for 8 minutes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
November 26, 1951, the Supreme Court 
handed down a decision which, despite 
its brevity, has had great impact upon 
the contractors of the United States. It 
also has had an impact upon many law- 
yers and others who dislike the concept 
of completely closing all avenues of 
judicial review of any class of adminis- 
trative decisions. 

This decision, Mr. President, was writ- 
ten by Mr. Justice Minton. Mr. Justice 
Douglas wrote a dissent, in which Mr. 
Justice Reed concurred; and Mr. Justice 
Jackson wrote a separate dissent. Be- 
cause of the importance of this subject, 
and in view of the brevity of the opinions, 
I ask unanimous consent that the opinion 
of the Court and the dissenting opinions 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the opinions 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


SUPREME CouRT OF THE UNITED STATES—NO. 11, 
OcTOBER TERM, 1951 


THE UNITED STATES, PETITIONER, UV. MARTIN 
WUNDERLICH, ANN M. WUNDERLICH, MARIE 
WUNDERLICH, ET AL. 


(On writ of certiorari to the United States 
Court of Claims) 
[November 26, 1951] 

Mr. Justice Minton delivered the opinion 
of the Court. 

This Court is again called upon to deter- 
mine the meaning of the “finality clause” of 
a standard form Government contract. Re- 
spondents agreed to build a dam for the 
United States under a contract containing 
the usual “Article 15.”1 That article pro- 
vides that all disputes involving questions of 
fact shall be decided by the contracting offi- 
cer, with the right of appeal to the head -of 
the department “whose decision shall be final 
and conclusive upon the parties thereto.” 
Dissatisfied with the resolution of various 
disputes by the department head, in this 
instance the Secretary of the Interior, re- 
spondents brought suit in the Court of 
Claims. That court reviewed their conten- 
tions, and in the one claim involved in this 
proceeding set aside the decision of the de- 
partment head (117 Ct. Cl. 92). Although 
there was some dispute below, the parties 
now agree that the question decided by the 
department head was a question of fact. We 
granted certiorari (341 U. S. 924) to clarify 
the rule of this Court which created an ex- 
ception to the conclusiveness of such admin- 
istrative decision. 

The same article 15 of a Government con- 
tract was before this Court recently, and we 
held, after a review of the authorities, that 
such article was valid. Moorman v. United 
States (338 U.S. 457). Nor was the Moorman 
case one of first impression. Contracts, both 
governmental and private, have been before 
this Court in several cases in which provi- 


'“ArtT. 15. Disputes: Except as otherwise 
specifically provided in this contract, all dis- 
putes concerning questions of fact arising 
under this contract shall be decided by the 
contracting officer subject to written appeal 
by the contractor within 30 days to the head 
of the department concerned or his duly au- 
thorized representative, whose decision shall 
be final and conclusive upon the parties 
thereto. In the meantime the contractor 


shall diligently proceed with the work as 
directed.” 
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sions equivalent to Article 15 have been ap- 
proved and enforced “in the absence of fraud 
or such gross mistake as would necessarily 
imply bad faith, or a failure to exercise an 
honest judgment.” Kihlberg v. United States 
(97 U. S. 398, 402); Sweeney v. United States 
(109 U. S. 618, 620); Martinsburg & P. R. Co. 
v. March (114 U. S. 549, 553); Chicago, S. F. 
& C. R. Co. v. Price (138 U. S. 185, 195). 

In Ripley v. United States (223 U. S. 695, 
704) gross mistake implying bad faith is 
equated to “fraud.” Despite the fact that 
other words such as “negligence,” “incompe- 
tence,” “capriciousness,” and “arbitrary” 
have been used in the course of the opinions, 
this Court has consistently upheld the final- 
ity of the department head’s decision unless 
it was founded on fraud, alleged and proved. 
So fraud is in essence the exception. By 
fraud we mean conscious wrongdoing, an in- 
tention to cheat or be dishonest. The deci- 
sion of the department head, absent fraudu- 
lent conduct, must stand under the plain 
meaning of the contract. 

If the conclusiveness of the findings under 
Article 15 is to be set aside for fraud, fraud 
should be alleged and proved, as it is never 
presumed. United States v. Colorado Anthra- 
cite Co. (225 U. S. 219, 226). In the case at 
bar, there was no allegation of fraud. There 
was no finding of fraud nor request for such 
afinding. The finding of the Court of Claims 
was that the decision of the department head 
was “arbitrary,” “capricious,” and “grossly 
erroneous.” But these words are not the 
equivalent of fraud, the exception which this 
Court has heretofore laid down and to which 
it now adheres without qualification. 

Respondents were not compelled or coerced 
irto making the contract. It was a voluntary 
undertaking on their part. As competent 
parties they have contracted for the settle- 
ment of disputes in an arbitral manner, 
This, we have said in Moorman, Congress 
has left them free todo. Moorman v. United 
States (supra at 462). The limitation upon 
this arbitral process is fraud, placed there by 
this Court. If the standard of fraud that we 
adhere to is too limited, that is a matter for 
Congress. 

Since there was no pleading of fraud, and 
no finding of fraud, and no request for such 
a finding, we are not disposed to remand the 
case for any further findings, as respondents 
urge. We assume that if the evidence had 
been sufficient to constitute fraud, the Court 
of Claims would haye so found. In the ab- 
sence of such finding, the decision of the 
department head must stand as conclusive, 
and the judgment is reversed. 


SupREME CourT OF THE UNITED STATES—NOo, 
11, OcToBER TERM, 1951 


THE UNITED STATES, PETITIONER, Vv. MARTIN 
WUNDERLICH, ANN M. WUNDERLICH, MARIE 
WUNDERLICH, ET AL. 


(On writ of certiorari to the United States 
Court of Claims) 


[November 26, 1951] 


Mr. Justice Douglas, with whom Mr. Justice 
Reed concurs, dissenting. 

Law has reached its finest moments when 
it has freed man from the unlimited discre- 
tion of some ruler, some civil or military offi- 
cial, some bureaucrat. Where discretion is 
absolute, man has always suffered. At times 
it has been his property that has been in- 
vaded; at times, his privacy; at times, his 
liberty of movement; at times, his freedom of 
thought; at times, his life. Absolute discre- 
tion is a ruthless master. It is more destruc- 
tive of freedom than any of man’s other 
inventions. 

The instant case reveals only a minor facet 
of the age-long struggle. The result reached 
by the Court can be rationalized or made 
plausible by casting it in terms of contract 
law: The parties need not have made this 
contract; those who contract with the Gov- 
ernment must turn square corners; the par- 
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ties will be left where their engagement 
brought them. And it may be that in this 
case the equities are with the Government, 
not with the contractor. But the rule we an- 
nounce has wide application and a devastat- 
ing effect. It makes a tyrant out of every 
contracting officer. He is granted the power 
of a tyrant even though he is stubborn, 
perverse, or captious. He is allowed the pow- 
er of a tyrant though he is incompetent or 
negligent. He has the power of life and 
death over a private business, even though 
his decision is grossly erroneous. Power 
granted is seldom neglected. 

The principle of checks and balances is a 
healthy one. An official who is accountable 
will act more prudently. A citizen who has 
an appeal to a body independent of the con- 
troversy has protection against passion, ob- 
stinacy, irrational conduct, and incompe- 
tency of an official. The opinion by Judge 
Madden in this case expresses a revulsion 
to allowing one man an uncontrolled discre- 
tion over another’s fiscal affairs. We should 
allow the Court of Claims, the agency close 
to these disputes, to reverse an official whose 
conduct is plainly out of bounds whether he 
is fraudulent, perverse, captious, incompe- 
tent, or just palpably wrong. The rule we 
announce makes government oppressive. 
The rule the Court of Claims espouses gives 
a citizen justice even against his Govern- 
ment. 
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Mr. Justice Jackson, dissenting. 

It is apparent that the Court of Claims, 
which deals with many such Cases while we 
deal with few, has reached a conclusion that 
contracting officers and heads of depart- 
ments sometimes are abusing the power of 
deciding their own law suits which these 
contract provisions give to them. It also is 
apparent that the Court of Claims does not 
believe that our decision in United States 
v. Moorman (338 U. S. 457) completely closed 
the door to judicial relief from arbitrary 
action unless it also is fraudulent in the 
sense of “conscious wrongdoing, an inten- 
tion to cheat or be dishonest.” Nor could I 
have believed it. 

Granted that these contracts are legal, it 
should not follow that one who takes a pub- 
lic contract puts himself wholly in the power 
of contracting officers and department heads. 
When we recently repeated in Moorman that 
their decisions were “conclusive, unless im- 
peached on the ground of fraud, or such 
gross mistake as necessarily implied bad 
faith,” id. at page 461. I supposed that 
we meant that part of the reservation for 
which I have supplied emphasis. Today’s 
decision seems not only to read that out 
of the Moorman decision, but also to add an 
exceedingly rigid meaning to the word 
“fraud.” 

Undoubtedly contracting parties can agree 
to put decision of their disputes in the hands 
of one of them. But one who undertakes 
to act as a judge in his own case or, what 
amounts to the same thing in the case of his 
own department, should be under some 
fiduciary obligation to the position which he 
assumes. He is not at liberty to make arbi- 
trary or reckless use of his power, nor to dis- 
regard evidence, nor to shield his depart- 
ment from consequences of its own blunders 
at the expense of contractors. He is some- 
what in the position of the lawyer dealing 
with his client or the doctor with his patient, 
for the superiority of his position imposes 
restraints appropriate to the trust. Though 
the contractor may have covenanted to be 
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satisfied with what his adversary renders to 
him, it must be true that he who bargains 
to be made judge of his own cause assumes 
an implied obligation to do justice. This 
does not mean that every petty disagree- 
ment should be readjudged, but that the 
courts should hold the administrative officers 
to the old but vanishing standard of good 
faith and care. 

I think that we should adhere to the rule 
that where the decision of the contracting 
officer or department head shows “such gross 
mistake as necessarily to imply bad faith” 
there is a judicial remedy even if it has its 
origin in overzeal for the department, negli- 
gence of the deciding official, misrepresenta- 
tions—however innocent—by subordinates, 
prejudice against the contractor, or other 
causes that fall short of actual corruption. 
Men are more often bribed by their loyalties 
and ambitions than by money. I still be- 
lieve one should be allowed to have a judi. 
cial hearing before his business can be de- 
stroyed by administrative action, although 
the Court again thinks otherwise, Cf. Ewing 
v. Mytinger (339 U. S. 594, 604). 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, what 
this decision means, in essence, is that 
in any case of dispute over a matter of 
fact in connection with a Government 
contract, the decision of the department 
head must stand in the absence of fraud- 
ulent conduct; and the court says that 
fraud means only “conscious wrong- 
doing, and intent to cheat or be dis- 
honest.” 

As Mr. Justice Douglas has stated in 
his strong dissent, this decision necessar- 
ily has “wide application and a devastat- 
ing effect.” It amounts to giving the 
contracting officer absolute authority to 
determine facts relating to execution of 
the contract. It would operate in almost 
every case to prohibit any review of a 
dispute by the courts, for it would be a 
practical impossibility to allege and 
prove fraud upon the part of the Gov- 
ernment, in the terms stated by the Su- 
preme Court. 

It is signficant that Mr. Justice 
Minton, in his opinion, stated in part: 

If the standard of fraud that we adhered 
to is too limited, that is a matter for Con- 
gress. 


It is, indeed, a matter for Congress, 
Mr. President, and for several weeks I 
have been concerned with the problem of 
drafting a bill which would meet the sit- 
uation. 

The principal problem in this connec- 
tion has been the fact that affirmative 
provisions requiring judicial review must 
either be so broad as virtually to re- 
quire Federal court supervision of the 
administration of all Government con- 
tracts, or so selective as to be both ex- 
cessively arbitrary and exceedingly diffi- 
cult to apply. 

The solution which I propose, and 
which is embodied in my bill, is simply to 
express the will of the Congress that no 
construction as narrow as that applied 
by the Supreme Court in the Wunderlich 
case shall be the law in the future. 

This bill does not attempt to define 
the precise limits where review may be 
had. After all, that is best determined 
on an ad hoc basis, with the decision in 
each case resting on the solid rock of the 
merits of that case, as the facts may 
appear. This bill which I am introduc- 
ing will not tie the hands of the Su- 
preme Court, will not attempt to dictate 
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to the Supreme Court, but will, on the 
contrary, leave the Supreme Court free 
to decide the next case which comes 
along, and each succeeding case, in ac- 
cordance with the will of the Congress. 

On the other hand, this bill assures 
the overthrow of the dangerous doctrine 
promulgated in the Wunderlich decision, 
and disavows the concept that a Gov- 
ernment contracting officer can do no 
wrong unless he tries to do wrong. 

Mr. President, I now send forward my 
bill, and ask that it may be appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2487) to permit judicial 
review of decisions of Government con- 
tracting officers involving questions of 
fact arising under Government contracts 
in cases other than those in which fraud 
is alleged, introduced by Mr. McCarran, 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPEAL OF EMBARGO ON IMPORTATION 
OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
—— of Senate bill 2104, calendar 

45. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2104) to repeal section 104 of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield for a question? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As I understand, 
it is the intention merely to make the 
bill the unfinished business today and to 
begin the debate on it tomorrow. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. It is not 
intended that any action shall be taken 
today. 


NATIONAL VFW WEEK 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
week of January 14 to January 31 will 
be observed by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars as National VFW Week. As a 
member of that organization for some 
time, I know that Members of the Sen- 
ate and others who also are members of 
the organization appreciate the fine work 
which has been done by the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars in its many activities 
since its founding in 1899 in Colorado by 
a group of veterans returning from the 
Spanish-American War. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp at 
this point as part of my remarks in 
observation of the VFW Week a résumé 
of the history of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and its many accomplishments 
in the 52 years of its existence. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


NaTIonaL VFW WEEK 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States will observe the period Janu- 
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ary 24-31, inclusive, as “National VFW 
Week,” and I consider it fitting that Mem- 
bers of the Congress join with American 
citizens in general, during this period, in 
voicing a tribute to this organization of 
former service men who, in wartime and on 
foreign shores, fought to preserve American 
principles and institutions. 

The VFW observance marks a historic date. 
It was on January 24, 1776, that Col. Henry 
Knox and his intrepid band of patriots 
reached Boston, having brought from Fort 
Ticonderoga on Lake Champlain, by ox sled 
through the snow-covered wilderness, the 
cannon, mortars, and howitzers which put 
the British to rout and marked a turning 
point in the Revolutionary War. Within a 
short time, with the aid of these much- 
needed weapons, the Revolutionary soldiers, 
most of them untrained farmers defending 
their homeland from tyranny, had driven 
8,000 British soldiers, 1,100 Loyalists, and 
150 British vessels from Boston, completely 
routing Gen. William Howe’s redcoat forces, 
and liberating New England from British 
domination. The July 4, 1776, which we 
proudly celebrate, was a fruit of that mem- 
orable January 24. 

It seems to me eminently proper and 
meritorious that this great national organ- 
ization of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
comprising more than 10,000 posts and a 
million and a quarter members, has thus 
designated for such a historic anniversary a 
special week in which to inform the people 
about its activities, projects, idealisms, and 
past achievements. It also is natural that 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars during this 
period should expect American citizens as a 
whole to demonstrate, by special interest and 
by sharing in the observance of National 
VFW Week programs, their appreciation of 
what these gallant veterans have done for 
national defense at the risk of their lives, 
and now as civilians are continuing to 
achieve for public welfare through their im- 
pressive organization. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars was founded 
at Denver, Colo., in 1899, by men returning 
home from overseas after serving in the war 
with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, and 
the Chinese Relief Expedition. Simulta- 
neously, other groups of foreign service vet- 
erans were formed in Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
These were merged into a consolidated or- 
ganization in 1913, at a meeting in Denver, 
and ever since then the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars has continued to grow in strength and 
influence, and to extend its usefulness in 
maintaining the high principles of patri- 
otism and citizenship for which its members 
bore arms. 

There is something especially appealing 
to sentiment and logic alike in the idea of 
men who have gone forth to foreign shores 
to keep safely from our own homeland ene- 
mies both ideological and material, coming 
home and in a greater fraternal and welfare 
association endeavoring to preserve for 
themselves, and to inculcate in others, the 
inspiration of patriotic service which moti- 
vated them in combat. 

Only divine providence knows what would 
have been the fate of our beloved America, 
and the benefits of our freedom and private 
enterprise and citizenship, if the Americans 
who left the safety of their homes and 
crossed the seas to keep the foes of civiliza- 
tion far distant had failed in their mission. 
These men fought for American principles 
and defended American sovereignty as glori- 
ously and as effectively on alien soil as if 
the enemy had come to our very gates to be 
repulsed. 

They were men of many races, many 
creeds, many varieties of national ancestry, 
but in fighting to cherish the heritage be- 
queathed to us by our founding fathers they 
all were Americans, spiritual brothers who 
became in a truly literal sense blood brothers. 
In uniform and fighting shoulder to shoulder 
together for a common cause which they 
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knew to be a noble one, they felt no bias, no 
hatred, no suspicion of one another on 
grounds of color or religious beliefs or re- 
gional accents of speech. They were from 
the north and south, the east and west, from 
Alaska and sunny Hawaii and other sections 
of this tremendous melting pot we call our 
America. And in their exalted mission to 
save American idealisms from would-be de- 
spoilers, they ignored their minor differen- 
tiations. 

Not, once again civilians in mufti, these 
men similarly discount distinctions of 
wealth, social status, vocation, and acci- 
dental attributes of birth and environment, 
and in a unified organization endeavor to 
perpetuate the fundamentals of Americanism 
assured by our Constitution for which many 
shed their blood. 

These Veterans of Foreign Wars thus have 
a particular claim upon the gratitude and 
appreciation of other citizens. Through 
their individual posts, in all the 48 States, 
our Territories, the Canal Zone, and even in 
distant lands where American forces are now 
serving, they are still figuratively carrying 
the American flag. In their home towns, 
these Veterans of Foreign Wars engage in 
many forms of community service, perform- 
ing worthy deeds for the public good. They 
take an active and informed part in govern- 
mental affairs, and inspire casual citizens to 
do likewise. They promote wholesome sports 
and other recreation for young people. They 
stand and work for law and order. They in- 
still in school pupils a lasting concept of pa- 
triotism, all the more meaningful because of 
their own patriotic wartime service. They 
are zealous for the proper observance of our 
Nation’s holidays and anniversaries. They 
insure proper honors for our returning war 
dead and adequate care and marking for 
their graves. They participate in worthy 
civic enterprises. They are alert against any 
tendencies by Government officials at any 
level to engage in oppression, and they are 
similarly watchful against governmental cor- 
ruption and malfeasance. 

They have been instrumental in adoption 
of sound legislation, particularly to provide 
equity and justice to men now serving in the 
Korean conflict. They have assisted hun- 
dreds of thousands of veterans in securing 
financial and other benefits to which they are 
entitled by law. They have procured hospi- 
talization and other medical care for service- 
men injured physically or mentally in com- 
bat. They have remained steadfast in urg- 
ing full military preparedness by this coun- 
try to support its pleas for peace and world 
harmony, and to defend this country from 
aggression which is a continuing menace. 
They have been militantly effective in help- 
ing to rid America of conspirators, saboteurs, 
subversive elements, and both secret and 
open enemies of the American way of life, 
and they continue to stand firmly against 
alien ideologies and agencies which threaten 
our national security. 

All in all, the Veterans of-Foreign Wars, as 
individuals and as organized units, are car- 
rying on in peacetime a program of public 
welfare fully in keeping with their wartime 
service under arms. They are maintaining 
the fellowship, the fraternity, the friend- 
ships, the memories and association of their 
combat days in a spirit of brotherhood which 
itself is a potent and leavening factor 
throughout our Nation in increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of democracy. 

Those alone are sufficient motivations for 
the maintenance and increasing growth of 
this association of veterans. Yet theirs is 
not just a social organization; they begin 
with comradeship but do not stop there. 
They are united for larger purposes of civic 
usefulness, unhampered by petty or artifi- 
cial distinctions among themselves, and as 
they pause during National VFW Week to 
gird themselves for still further services to 
their country, they can properly take a 
solemn pride in what they thus far have 
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achieved. In truth, National VFW Week has 
existed luminously for more than a half 
century, and merits continuing observance 
during every week henceforth. 





THE PRICE OF EGGS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to bring to the attention of the Senate a 
letter which I received from Mr. William 
Dissette, of Rolette, N. Dak., dealing with 
the low price which the farmer receives 
for eggs. I wish to bring the situation 
to the attention of the Senate, particu- 
larly the majority leader, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter my 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ROLETTE, N. Dak., January 13, 1952. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: This situation is 
getting worse; something has to be done. 

The other day we were in town and a store 
was paying us farmers 26 cents a dozen for 
eggs, then in the back of the store they 
put them in cartons of. a dozen and were 
selling them for 39 cents and 35 cents 
a dozen. This is away out of reason. Why 
can’t we get more for our eggs? If they 
grade them and sell them out, they should 
grade the farmers’ eggs when they buy them, 
so we get more too. And others that had 
to buy the eggs out of the store were kick- 
ing about the price, so you can’t blame them 
for kicking. 

I’m for a 100-percent parity on all of our 
commodities and think we deserve it as the 
farmers are a hard-working class of people. 
We can’t raise chickens and feed them for 
26-cents-a-dozen eggs. Soon the farmers 
will quit raising chickens and eggs like 
milking cows. Other countries should be 
stopped importing grains, wool, hides, and 
other commodities into this country, as it 
is knocking our markets. The Farm Bu- 
reau better be doing something for us 
farmers, and look into some of these situa- 
tions. 

The farmers are a class of people that never 
have time to go fishing or vacationing, but 
wish we could, and also afford trips to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to help straighten things out. 
If things don’t change in some way it will 
be bad for the younger generation growing 
up. 

I’m also very much against UMT, and the 
sooner these wars can be stopped the better. 
There are too many lives lost and we won’t 
have any boys left. 

So I hope some of these things are given 
some consideration for us farmers. 

Yours truly, 
Wo. DIsseETTE. 





THE SHORTAGE OF STEEL 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
shall ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp an ar- 
ticle published in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of December 5, 1951. 

The administration intends to give to 
Great Britain approximately a million 
tons of steel, at a time when we are un- 
able to build schools, hospitals, automo- 
biles, and a great many other things be- 
cause of a shortage of steel. 

The article is entitled “Steel Snafu,” 
and is written by Terence Prittie, a spe- 
cial correspondent of the Wall Street 
Journal. It reads: 

DussELDoRF, GERMANY.—Amidst a world- 
wide steel shortage, millions of tons of steel- 
making potential are going untapped here 


in the Ruhr, Europe’s mightiest industrial 
center. 
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It’s evidence that the right hand of the 
Allied defense mobilization program is ob- 
livious of what its left hand is doing. For 
well over a year Atlantic Pact planners have 
been scurrying from one end of Europe to 
the other, urgently pleading for “more pro- 
duction, more production.” Yet here in 
Western Germany the Allies still thumb 
their noses at German offers to expand pro- 
duction and pour millions of tons of scarce 
steel into the West’s rearmament pool, 


The article continues: 


The contradictions of Allied policy here 
are proving plenty costly to Americans. 
While German proposals to step up steel 
production are spurned, steel from Pitts- 
burgh and Gary is being taken away from 
hungry United States factories to help make 
up shortages here in Europe. Also, the un- 
shackling of Germany’s industrial system 
could give a fillip to European production 
that might reduce the need for so much 
American aid to support the tottering econ- 
omies of countries like Britain and France. 

The shackles on Germany’s steel output 
have the further effect of limiting produce 
tion throughout the entire German econ- 
omy, which the United States has subsidized 


to the tune of $3,600,000,000 since the war 
ended. 


Take a look at a few cases where increased 
German production was vetoed in the sec- 
ond half of last month alone, 


The writer goes on to say that the man- 
agers of certain steel plants in Germany 
are ready, able, and willing to produce 
the steel, but are not allowed to produce 
it; and this at a time when we are asked 
to send to England a million tons of 
steel and when we find shortages of steel 
in our own country. 

I believe the article clearly points out 
the fact that the administration is fail- 
ing to protect the American home front 
because it has in mind other things in 
other countries, and is unmindful of our 
own people who are unemployed. 

It is clear from the facts which the 
Senator from Michigan can learn that 
with respect to copper production there 
are thousands of tons of copper in the 
hands of certain dealers in the United 
States who will not release the copper 
hecause they are waiting for a better 
price. There is also a great quantity of 
aluminum, which is the hope of the 
Senator from Michigan will be released 
to industry within the next few days, so 
that here in America men will be able to 
go back to work who are now being pre- 
vented from doing so by so-called pri- 
ority requirements. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan has stated that 
there are stored by dealers many tons of 
copper which they will not release be- 
cause they are waiting for a higher price. 
Will the Senator give more specific in- 
formation on that point if he has it be- 
fore him? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have it on the 
word of men connected with the Defense 
Production Administration that the cop- 
per is being held by the dealers because 
they are waiting for higher prices. It is 
the intention of the Government not to 
allow higher prices, but the Government 
is not requiring the dealers to release the 
copper. The best information I can ob- 
tain is that within the next few days 
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action will be taken which will indicate 
that the price will not be increased. The 
difficulty will be that it will be 30 to 60 
days before the copper can be released 
from the hands of those who are holding 
it and sent to the factories which need it. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. At the same time that 
that is going on we are taking copper 
from our stockpiles for the manufacture 
of shells. Is that correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is. correct. 
That is why it is a very serious situation. 
We throw literally thousands of people 
out of work because of the lack of cop- 
per, and yet we are allowing certain per- 
sons to hold it in surplus awaiting higher 
prices and not permitting it to come to 
market. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it the Senator’s 
idea that the Government should take 
steps to force that copper onto the mar- 
ket? 

Mr. FERGUSON. There is no doubt 
about that. The Defense Production 
Administration has the right to allot 
the copper, and can requiré it to be 
sold only to certain persons, or not be 
sold at all. If that were done, the re- 
sult would be to require that the copper 
be placed on the market. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, in 
the case of copper and aluminum, and 
now in the case of steel, we find that 
if the Defense Production Administra- 
tion will use good judgment in this mat- 
ter, and if the administration takes steps 
to permit the people of Europe to pro- 
duce steel for their own use, it will be 
possible to release for use by the indus- 
tries of the United States at least the 
1,000,000 tons of steel which the admin- 
istration now has agreed to give to Eng- 
land. 

I am not objecting today to the fact 
that England is to get steel to help in her 
armament program and also to help in 
our defense program, but I am object- 
ing to taking the steel away from United 
States production and giving it to Eng- 
land, inasmuch as the steel England 
needs can be produced in Germany. If 
that is done, we shall have the steel 
we need here to provide full employ- 
ment in all areas of the Nation. 

In that connection let me say that 
today in Michigan, because of a short- 
age of steel, copper, and aluminum, 
more than 164,000 persons are out of 
work. Because of the shortages, the 
building trade has curtailed its activ- 
ities. The curtailment has come about 
particularly because of the lack of cop- 
per and the lack of steel. In fact, that 
situation obtains not only in Michigan 
but in various other sections of the 
United States. 

I am calling this matter to the atten- 
tion of the Senate because I should like 
to have the aid of all other Senators 
in pointing out to the administration 
the fact that the necessary relief can 
be obtained if good judgment is used. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan whether a requirement of the 
disclosure of inventories of the various 
materials to which he has referred would 
be helpful at this time and in the near 
future in respect to determining exactly 
where the large supplies of those mate- 
rials are. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Defense Pro- 
duction Administration knows where 
they are. It has assured me that thou- 
sands of tons of those materials are 
involved. I inquired about that situa- 
tion, for I wished to know whether the 
amount was only a small one. 

I think it would be well to let the pub- 
lic know that one of the causes of the 
shortage of copper is the hoarding of 
copper. 

I have received word from numerous 
industrial firms in Michigan that scrap 
copper, which is essential for certain 
uses, has been shipped from the United 
States to other countries. I have in- 
quired about that, and I find that it is 
true that certain copper is coming into 
the United States in the form of scrap, 
and then is melted down by various 
concerns, and subsequently is shipped 
to other countries. 

The difficulty is that we who are try- 
ing to hold down the price of copper in 
the United States are allowing foreign 
nations and foreign citizens to buy cop- 
per in the world, send it to the United 
States, have it remelted, and then ship 
it out of the United States. That oc- 
curs in that way because a few cents a 
pound more can be obtained for copper. 
However, while that is happening, many 
concerns in the United States are un- 
able to produce a sufficient number of 
automobiles, for instance, because they 
are not able to obtain adequate quanti- 
ties of copper. That is the situation 
about which I am complaining. 

Various subcommittees of Senate com- 
mittees have been formed for the pur- 
pose of studying such situations and ob- 
taining the facts in connection with 
them. However, the difficulty is a lack 
of sufficient action thereafter to lead to 
the giving of real aid to the local pro- 
ducers. The investigations are made, 
and those who do the investigating know 
that the copper, for instance, is in the 
hands of certain persons; but no action 
is taken to release the copper to the fac- 
tories which need it. Those who have 
investigated the matter know that more 
copper than the amount needed for the 
production of war materials is now avail- 
able, but there is delay in releasing the 
surplus amounts of copper for use by 
various industries. In fact, it is vir- 
tually impossible to have it released for 
such purposes. 

We find the same situation existing 
in the case of aluminum and in the case 
of steel. Although steel is available for 
some requirements, nevertheless we find 
that in many cases it is impossible to 
build the necessary schools because of a 
lack of steel, although we find that in 
other countries large buildings are being 
erected. For instance, many large 
buildings are being constructed in Tokyo, 
and the same is true in Europe. How- 
ever, we know that in Topeka and in 
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Detroit, for instance, the construction 
of many buildings has been prevented 
for a period of years because it has been 
impossible to obtain the steel and the 
other materials which are required for 
such construction. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield further 
to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

' Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Iam very much in- 
terested in what the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Michigan is saying, because in 
many parts of my State, particularly in 
the educational districts, there has been 
a clamor for steel, for instance, because 
of the needs which have developed as a 
result of the industries which have come 
there in connection with the war effort. 
In many instances the necessary school 
facilities have been lacking, and those 
districts have had the most drastic 
situation confronting them because they 
cannot obtain sufficient steel and also 
sufficient of other materials which are 
needed for essential products, such as 
electrical devices. So the problem is a 
vital one. 

Mr. Presidcnt, I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
another question, if he will yield to me 
for that purpose. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Of course, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan is aware that there 
is on the statute books a prohibition 
against hoarding critical materials or 
piling them up in inventories in order to 
wait until a better price may be obtained 
for them, and so forth. Does not the 
Senator from Michigan believe that 
there should be a greater degree of 
vigilance on the part of those in author- 
ity, so as to see to it that these materials 
are not hoarded and so as to prevent the 
very situation to which he has referred? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I agree that if such 
persons are hoarding in violation of the 
law and are hoarding for the sole pur- 
pose of being able to obtain higher prices 
for the materials, certainly they should 
be required to place those materials into 
the market, if it is possible in accordance 
with law to require them to do so. 

Of course, the Federal Government 
can refuse to allow anyone to obtain the 
copper, if it is known that it is intended 
to use the copper for the purpose of 
hoarding. If large surplus stocks of cop- 
per were found to be in the hands of cer- 
tain segments of the automobile in- 
dustry, I am sure it would be most help- 
ful if that fact were immediately called 
to the attention of the public. What I 
want the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration to do is to get the copper out of 
the hands of the hoarders, so that unem- 
ployed men can be put to work again. 

Certainly the solution is not to pay in- 
creased amounts of unemployment com- 
pensation. It is true that in many States 
the period during which such payments 
may be made should be lengthened and 
increased payments should be made, but 
that is not the solution to the problem. 
The solution lies in getting the men back 
to work, and that can be done only if 
there are sufficient supplies of the vari- 
ous necessary materials. 

Mr. SCHOEPFEL. The Senator from 
Michigan is absolutely correct. 
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I wish to say, as a member of the Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business, that 
some of us who are members of that 
committee have been seriously concerned 
with the problem the Senator from Mich- 
igan has been discussing, namely, the 
hoarding of copper, aluminum, and steel. 
Repeatedly we have asked for the making 
of inventories and disclosures in that 
connection. A requirement for the mak- 
ing of such disclosures will be a very 
drastic deterrent to the continuation of 
such practices. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I realize that the 
Senator from Kansas is a member of the 
Select Committee on Small Business. 
However, I have never known of so much 
talk but so little action in favor of small 
business as I have observed on the part 
of the administration. 

Yesterday I pointed out on the floor 
of the Senate that prior to the 8th of 
May 1951 the Select Committee on Small 
Business asked the Comptroller General 
of the United States to give an opinion 
as to whether a preference could be given 
to small business, in order to make it 
possible for small business to have some 
of the Government contracts. On the 
8th of May 1951 the Comptroller Gen- 
eral gave an opinion that priority or pref- 
erence could be given to small .business. 
However, until the last time I made in- 
quiry, which was less than a week ago, 
that opinion had not been implemented; 
and representatives of the Department 
of Defense stated to me in my office that 
they could not do a thing for small busi- 
ness, despite the priority, because there 
never had been an implementation of 
that order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I know that the 
Senator from Michigan is absolutely 
correct in the statement he has just 
made, because those are some of the 
problems with which the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business was confronted. 
I know that those of us who serve on 
that committee honestly believe that the 
policy which has been determined, name- 
ly, to channel the contracts into the 
larger business groups, has resulted in 
depriving much small business all over 
the United States of even the right to 
exist. The situation will become worse 
unless some action is taken. I com- 
mend the Senat6ér from Michigan for 
pointing out some of the conditions which 
now exist. His statement may prevent 
a continuation of this disastrous situa- 
tion. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. Along this line, I desire to call the 
attention of the Senate to the further 
fact that instead of implementing that 
order, as would be expected if it was de- 
sired to aid small business, those in au- 
thority are asking for a new program. 
In the budget they are asking for $25,- 
000,000, in order that the Government 
may let contracts directly to small busi- 
ness. Naturally, I should have liked to 
see them implement the order of the 
Comptroller General, and that is why I 
have raised the question on the floor of 
the Senate. 
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I discovered that we had had the same 
kind of opinion rendered by the Comp- 
troller General in relation to distressed 
areas. Detroit, Mich., is such an area, 
but it is not the only one, and I 
speak not only for the towns and cities 
of my State, but for all the towns and 
cities which constitute distressed areas 
where there is unemployment. Request 
was made for an opinion. It took 2 
weeks for the Comptroller General to de- 
liver the opinion but it has been deliv- 
ered. I talked to the colonel in charge 
of one segment of production in the De- 
fense Department, who stated to me that 
the opinion did not mean anything, that 
it must be implemented by a detailed 
directive, in order that procurement offi- 
cers may know what the policy is to be, 
and how it is to be carried out. 

Now, instead of an implementation of 
that opinion of the Comptroller General, 
we find that on January 4 a task force 
was named. The task force is function- 
ing, and 1 week from this time, it is going 
to Michigan to investigate. Instead of 
getting the facts and some action im- 
mediately, we learn of the appointment 
of a task force. I have not opposed the 
appointment of a task force, but what I 
want them to do is to give us action—not 
words, not mere investigations, but ac- 
tion. We want material. That is why I 
am pointing out that, instead of giving 
1,000,000, tons of steel to Britain, the 
British can get the steel in Europe. The 
Governor of Ohio, stated, only within the 
past week or 10 days, when he was unable 
to get highway construction steel, that 
he could purchase it in Europe. Mr. 
President, think of it. We cannot get an 
allotment here, but it can be purchased 
in Europe, because we want to bolster the 
European production of steel. Yet in the 
next breath we find that increased pro- 
duction of steel will not be allowed in the 
Ruhr, in Germany, but that the British 
people must come to America to get steel. 

I think the time has come when we 
must exercise some judgment. We 
must help other peoples to help them- 
selves, rather than merely to say that 
we are going to have a global program 
of assistance. I think this is what is 
emerging from our int«rnational pic- 
ture. In international affairs, the 
world is going Marxist, it is going So- 
cialist; there is no doubt of it. Why do 
I say that? It was brought forcibly to 
the attention of the Senator from Michi- 
gan when we attended the meeting of 
the Interparliamentary Union, and 
when we were considering the matter of 
feeding the world. Immediately some 
of the delegates proposed to include the 
Brannan plan in the resolution. They 
said that each nation and each people 
are entitled to all the food they need, at 
a price they can afford to pay, and that 
every nation producing food should re- 
ceive for it a price representing the cost 
of producing it. I wanted to know who 
was going to pay the difference. In a 
committee meeting, surprise was mani- 
fested by one individual that the Sen- 
ator from Michigan would ask who was 
to pay the difference. ‘Why,’ he said, 
“the United States of America is going 
to pay the difference.” I said, “This is 
the Brannan plan. This is sociali- 
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zation. This is Marxisr. This is the 
philosophy of giving to each nation that 
which it requires. ‘Each nation accord- 
ing to its need, from each nation accord- 
ing to its capacity.’” The reply was, 
“Yes, what is wrong with that?” 

Mr. President, if one believes in the 
Marxist philosophy, there is nothing 
wrong with it. If one believes that the 
one-sixth of the population of the world 
here in the United States must support 
the rest of the world, then there is 
nothing wrong with that philosophy; 
but if the purpose is to help other people 
to help themselves, then there is some- 
thing wrong with the Marxist philos- 
ophy. If we are not careful, the entire 
world, in the field of international rela- 
tions, is going to adopt the Marxist phi- 
losophy from each nation according to 
its capacity, to each nation according to 
its need. The one nation which has the 
capacity now, as it is thought by the 
world, is the United States of America. 
We, therefore, have a budget of $85,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. As the Senator from 
Ohio entered the Senate Chamber from 
a meeting of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee, he heard a reference by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan to the availability of 
steel in other countries. I do not know 
whether the Senator has gone into the 
picture in my State, but to reemphasize 
what the Senator from Michigan has 
brought out on the Senate floor, we have 
authorized in our State the construction 
of a toll road or turnpike, continuing 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike across our 
State. We have been blocked at every 
turn in getting the steel for the con- 
struction of that highway, which is nec- 
essary in order to open up the markets 
in Detroit and perhaps to Chicago and 
on to the West, as well as to the sea- 
board, and to the eastern section of the 
country. But in the meantime, while we 
have been unable to get the steel or an 
allocation of the steel in our own coun- 
try, we have received eight offers from 
foreign countries, including England, 
Belgium, France, Japan, and Germany 
to furnish the steel, and some of them 
have been firm offers to furnish the 
amount of steel which is needed for the 
construction of that highway. 

I have tried to get a report from the 
Department of Commerce, which may 
sooner or later come to me, as to wheth- 
er the source of supply is really available, 
and as to where the steel comes from. 
There have been reports in the local 
press in my State to the effect that some 
of this steel is steel which we are ship- 
ping to those countries, but which never 
arrived. They turn it around in the 
ocean and send it back to the United 
States as a part of their program of in- 
ternational trade or the utilization of 
the materials we are sending to them. 

I simply wanted to bring that to the 
attention of the Senator from Michigan, 
in order to emphasize what he brought 
out a moment ago. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I appreciate the 
support of the Senator from Ohio for 
the position I am taking. I understood 
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the Governor of Ohio was able to ob- 

tain steel in foreign countries, for use in 

building the highway to which the Sena- 
tor has referred and which, if we were 
to look into it, I know the Senator from 

Ohio has, it would be found to be greatly 

in the interest of national defense. 

Nothing is'more important to America’s 

national defense than good highways. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator is cor- 
rect in recognizing that. But, as I say, 
we have as yet been unable to get an 
adequate explanation either from the 
Department of Commerce or from any 
other Department of the Government as 
to the source of that supply, and wheth- 
er any of it or all of it comes from our 
own production in this country. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article from the Wall 
Street Journal of December 5, 1951, writ- 
ten by Terence Prittie, entitled “Steel 
Snafu,” be printed as part of my remarks 
in the body of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STEEL SNAFU—ALLIES SNUB GERMAN Bip To 
Lirt Output THOUGH SHORTAGE PLAGUES 
WestT—OLpD PRODUCTION CuRBS CLASH WITH 
DEFENSE PARTNERSHIP PROMISES, BONN 
COMPLAINS—IDLENESS IN ITALY AND FRANCE 

(By Terence Prittie) 

DussELpo?F, GERMANY.—Amidst a world- 
wide steel shortage, millions of tons of steel- 
making potential are going untapped here in 
the Ruhr—Europe’s mightiest industrial cen- 
ter. 

It’s evidence that the right hand of the 
Allied defense mobilization program is ob- 
livious of what its left hand is doing. For 
well over a year Atlantic pact planners have 
been scurrying from one end of Europe to 
the other, urgently pleading for “more pro- 
duction, more production.” Yet here in 
Western Germany the Allies still thumb their 
noses at German offers to expand production 
and pour millions of tons of scarce steel into 
the West’s rearmament pool. 


PUNISHING THE GERMANS 


The explanation for this paradox is still 
another paradox: The system of restrictions 
imposed to keep German industrial output 
down in the punitive era after World War II 
is still being enforced to the letter, even 
though today the Bonn republic is being 
wooed as an “equal partner” in the anti- 
Soviet defense effort. 

These controls were set up after World War 
II to keep the Germans from becoming a 
major military power again. Ruhr steel out- 
put, which in 1939 had totaled 16,000,000 
tons to make Germany the world’s second 
biggest steel producer, is today limited to 
11,100,000 tons. The French and British, 
mindful of two near defeats by Ruhr steel in 
two world wars, are represented with the 
United States on the Allied Military Security 
Board which is strictly enforcing the re- 
strictions. 

According to present plans, the 11,100,000- 
ton limit on the Ruhr’s output will be re- 
moved only after the Schuman plan for 
pooling Western Europe’s steel and coal goes 
into effect. The plan still faces a slow and 
doubtful battle, however, before it wins rati- 
fication by the parliaments of the six par- 
ticipating countries. 


IT’S THE UNITED STATES THAT PAYS 


The contradictions of Allied policy here 
are proving plenty costly to Americans, 
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While German proposals to step up steel 
production are spurned, steel from Pitts- 
burgh and Gary is being taken away from 
hungry United States factories to help make 
up shortages here in Europe. Also, the un- 
shackling of Germany’s industrial system 
could give a fillip to European production 
that might reduce the need for so much 
American aid to support the tottering econ- 
omies of countries like Britain and France. 

The shackles on Germany’s steel output 
have the further effect of limiting produc- 
tion throughout the entire German econ- 
omy—which the United States has sub- 
sidized to the tune of $3,600,000,000 since the 
war ended. 

Take a look at a few cases where increased 
German production was vetoed in the second 
half of last month alone. 

Managers of the August Thyssen steel 
works at nearby Duisberg raised $16,000,000 
in investment capital, then set to work re- 
building furnaces and mills that were blasted 
during the war or dismantled afterward. 
Their plan: To hike production from its 
present 117,000-ton yearly level to more than 
@ million tons. From the headquarters of 
the Military Security Board came the order: 
Stop. The Thyssen plant—with coal pits at 
its front door and a fleet of Rhine barges 
moored a few hundred yards from its fur- 
naces—was the largest in prewar Europe, 
turning out 2,400,000 tons of steel a year at 
that time. 

A SHARP “NO” 

In the same week last month the Reichs- 
werke mills at Watenstedt-Salzgitter were 
similarly refused permission to go ahead 
with plans to build a new 440,000-ton steel 
plant. 

And at Krefeld, the Deutsche Edelstahl- 
werke got a sharp “No” in reply to its request 
for permission to construct a third open- 
hearth furnace and so increase its produc- 
tion 50 percent. 

A few days later the Dortmund-Hoerde 
steel plant in Dortmund was refused per- 
mission to install a 750-ton steel press. 

The bewilderment and cynicism being bred 
among Germans by continuation of the post- 
war production restrictions is creating an 
additional hazard to the already embattled 
Schumann plan. Grave doubts are being 
raised here about the fairness with which 
the Schumann plan organization will treat 
German industry in the future. 


IT’S ABCUT TIME 


It’s about time the Western Powers recog- 
nized that Germany is a political factor and 
not a piece of war booty, chafes a state chair- 
man of the Free Democratic Party, one of the 
groups in Chancellor Adenauer’s coalition 
government. This is no longer intelligible, 
justifiable or bearable, he adds, pointing to 
the repeated vetoes put on plant expansion. 

His words are worth listening to, for more 
and more Germans are complaining that they 
are told one thing by the allies but see an- 
other when they.look around them. Vice 
Premier Franz Bluecher, for example, travels 
periodically to Paris and listens to American 
pep talks on the need to raise production 
to aid western defense and make Germany 
self-supporting. The organization for Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation tells him the 
same thing. Returning to Bonn, he finds the 
latest applications of firms anxious to re- 
build war-damaged plants have been turned 
down. 

The Schuman plan organization will con- 
trol investment in the coal and steel indus- 
tries of its member countries—and there are 
a growing number of Germans like econo- 
mist Fritz Baade who doubt that their coun- 
try will get a fair proportion of these invest- 
ments. They note that Western Germany 
would start off in the Schuman plan shorn 
of her dismantled plants and with a steel 
capacity which has been artificially re- 
stricted. 
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MINORITY VOICE 


“Germany will always have a minority 
voice in the Schuman plan organization,” 
they say, “and will be constantly outvoted 
by other powers who want to build up their 
own heavy industries out of the common 
financial pool and who are both sentimen- 
tally bound together in anti-German feel- 
ing and fearful of the threat of German eco- 
nomic hegemony.” 

This view is being increasingly echoed by 
the steel and coal industrialists here in the 
Ruhr Basin. It is also the view of the power- 
ful Social Democratic Party, the main oppo- 
sition group in the Bundestag. If enough 
additional support is mustered by the oppo- 
nents of the Schuman plan, it could founder 
when it comes up for parliamentary ap- 
proval at Bonn. 

The growing distrust of the Schuman plan 
is intimately linked to the contraditions the 
Germans see in Allied words and Allied deeds 
on the issue of industrial output limitations. 
“The Government must obtain Allied ap- 
proval for the rebuilding of industrial plants 
before the Schuman plan js ratified,” warns 
the Federation of German Industries. 


PLANTS IDLE IN ITALY, FRANCE 
(By A. E. Jeffcoat) 


RomeE.—Atilantic Pact planners figure $500,- 
000,000 of yearly defense production is going 
to waste here by failure to utilize Italy's 
existing arms capacity. 

About 35 percent of this nation’s mechan- 
ical industries ave lying idle. Its modern 
auto industry is working only a 24-hour week. 
There are great idle shipyards. And more 
than two million men are unemployed, 
nearly half of them industrial workers. 

Without any tooling up at all, Italy can 
turn out aircraft motor parts, jeeps, textiles, 
and electrical equipment, according to 
American officials here. They note, too, that 
Italy is self-sufficient in most types of steel 
and machine tools, unlike most other At- 
lantic Pact nations. 

In France, too, armaments works are work- 
ing at as little as 30 percent of capacity. 
Light arms factories in Belgium and muni- 
tions plans in some other pact countries 
also have idle capacity. 

Paradoxically, this situation exists at a 
time when western pact defense planners 
are prodding for more arms production. 
While parallel to the situation of the wasted 
German steel potential, the cause is quite 
different. 

In the pact countries the problem is work- 
ing out a way of paying for arms which 
could be produced by a nation with idle arms 
capacjty. Italy, for example, can turn out 
far more armaments than its own troops con- 
sume. The Scandinavian countries need 
arms their own plants can’t supply. 

Producers like Italy and France refused to 
get production under way unless payment 
could be guaranteed. Potential buyers, on 
the other hand, shied at committing them- 
selves until they got a firm commitment on 
how much United States aid they would 
get—so they could be sure they’d be able to 
pay for their purchases. The matter 
stalled there. 

The only country which is delivering mili- 
tary equipment without payment is the 
United States. The result is that almost 
every pact country is depending largely on 
the United States for its supplies. 

At the Atlentic Pact meeting held here 
last week, American officials made it known 
that they were about to use $550,000,000 of 
aid funds already appropriated to finance 
arms production in some idle European 
plants. Some of the munitions will go to 
American forces but most of it to other pact 
allies. 

“Nowhere is the opportunity for such off- 
shore purchasing more obvious than here in 
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Italy” say United States officials here. “If 
there’s one spot which is all geared up for 
work and can turn it out fast, it’s Italy,” 
says one American defense planner. “But 
you need capital to activate it and where can 
you get it except from America?” 

American officials say one purpose of the 
planned offshore purchasing program is to 
pump sorely needed dollars into the econo- 
mies of the Europeans. They admit, how- 
ever, that it will provide only temporary re- 
lief for Europe’s ills. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Georgia may ask 
unanimous consent tomorrow to lay 
aside the unfinished business in order to 
consider House bill 4948, Calendar No. 
998, to suspend certain import duties 
on lead, and House bill 5448, Calendar 
No. 1000, to provide for the temporary 
free importation of zinc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That, of 
course, would be in order. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the clerk will 
state the nominations on the executive 
calendar. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Andrew N. Overby, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Mabelle Kennedy, of Pawhuska, 
Okla., to be Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Leverett Edwards, of Oklahoma, 
to be a member of the National Mediation 
Board, for the term expiring February 
1, 1955. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the nominations in the Public 
Health Service be confirmed en bloc, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc, and, without objection, the Pres- 
ident will be notified in all cases. 


RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. As in legislative 
session, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 51 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
January 23, 1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 22 (legislative day of 
January 10), 1952: 


RECORDER OF DEEDS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Earl Wayne Beck, of Missouri, to be 
Recorder of Deeds, District of Columbia, 
vice Marshall L. Shepard, resigned. 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the pro- 
visions of title V of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947: 


To be major generals 

Maj. Gen. Hobart Raymond Gay, O7323, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U. S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Maxwell Davenport Taylor, 
014898, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Oliver Reeder, 08564, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U. S. Army). 


To be brigadier generals 


Brig. Gen. Charles Ernest Loucks, 06949, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles Frost Craig, O7231, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Cornelius Edward Ryan, 07375, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frank Albert Allen, Jr., 07415, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Bryan Lee Milburn, 07469, Army 
of the United States .(colonel, U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Alexander Klein, O7536, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Charles Macdonald, 08402, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Laurin Lyman Williams, 08425, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Samuel Tankersley Williams, 
08472, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Albert Carl Lieber, 08884, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Boniface Campbell, 09788, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Max Lentz, 010343, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Bernice Musgrove McFadyen, 
©10384, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Leslie Dillon Carter, 010663, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate January 22 (legislative day of 
January 10), 1952: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Andrew N. Overby, of the District of Co- 


lumbia, to be Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


January 22 


Mabelle Kennedy, of Pawhuska, Okla., to be 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States. 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 
Leverett Edwards, of Oklahoma, to be a 
member of the National Mediation Board for 
the term expiring February 1, 1955. 


PusBLic HEALTH SERVICE 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE REGU- 
LAR CORPS OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


To be senior assistant dental surgeons 
(equivalent to the Army rank of captain), 
effective dates indicated 


William A. Elsasser, December 21, 1951. 
Joseph Hyman, December 28, 1951. 
Carl M. Bolten, December 28, 1951. 


To be senior assistant scientists (equivalent 
to the Army rank of captain), effective 
dates indicated 


Elizabeth K. Weisburger, 
1951. 

Bennett Sallman, December 21, 1951. 

Edward M. Scott, December 26, 1951. 


To be senior assistant veterinarians (equiva- 
lent to the Army rank of captain), effective 
dates indicated 


Samuel Abramson, December 26, 1951. 
Monroe A. Holmes, Jr., December 28, 1951. 


To be assistant sanitarian (equivalent to the 
Army rank of first lieutenant), effective 
date indicated 


Morgan S. Seal, November 16, 1951. 
To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 


(equivalent to the Army rank of captain), 
effective dates indicated 


Dade W. Moeller, November 30, 1951. 
Richard D. Coleman, November 30, 1951. 
John V. Miner, Jr., January 1, 1952. 

To be sanitarian (equivalent to the Army 
rank of major), effective date indicated 


Darold W. Taylor, January 2, 1952. 


December 18, 


To be sanitary engineer (equivalent to the 
Army rank of major), effective date of ac- 
ceptance 


Curtis E. Richey 


To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 
(equivalent to the Army rank of captain), 
effective date of acceptance 

Lloyd W. Gebhard Richard P. Lonergan 

Gerald Dyksterhouse Joseph W. Fitzpatrick 

William B. Page James A. Anderegg 

Robert P. Morfitt James A. Westbrook 

Jack H. Fooks Lester E. Blaschke 

William B. Schreeder 


To be assistant sanitary engineers (equiva- 
lent to the Army rank of first lieutenant), 
effective date of acceptance 


David E. Barry Shinji Soneda 
John P. Wold Edwin M. Lamphere 
Donald J. Nelson, Jr. Zadok D. Harrison 


To be senior assistant sanitarian (equiva- 
lent to the Army rank of captain), effec- 
tive date of acceptance 


James G. Murphy 


To be assistant sanitarian (equivalent to the 
Army rank of first lieutenant), effective 
date of acceptance 


James V. Smith 


To be senior surgeons (equivalent to the 
Army rank of lieutenant colonel) 

Nunzio J. Carrozzo Harold J. Magnuson 

Clarence Kooiker Jack C. Haldeman 

W. Clark Cooper Walter S. Mozden 

Josef J. Weisskopf 


To be surgeons (equivalent to the Army rank 
of major) 
Paul D. Pedersen Milo O. Blade 
Raymond G. Halvor- J. D. Leggett 
son James B. Gilbert 
Ruth E. Dunham J. Carter Wright 
Holman R. Wherritt Brinton T. Darlington 
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To be dental surgeon (equivalent to the 
Army rank of major) 
Robert C. Likins 
To be senior sanitary engineers (equivalent 
to the Army rank of lieutenant colonel) 


John S. Wiley 
August T. Rossano, Jr. 
M. Allen Pond 


To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 
(equivalent to the Army rank of captain) 


Roy O. McCaldin 
Charles V. Wright, Jr. 
Gordon E. Stone 


To be assistant sanitary engineer (equiva- 
lent to the Army rank of first lieutenant) 


Frank A. Bell, Jr. 


To be pharmacist (equivalent to the Army 
rank of major) 


Robert E. Jones 


To be assistant pharmacist (equivalent to the 
Army rank of first lieutenant) 


Leo Klugman 


To be senior scientists (equivalent to the 
Army rank of lieutenant colonel) 


Howard M. Kline 
Carl L. Anderson 


To be scientist (equivalent to the Army 
rank of major) 


R. Edward Bellamy 

To be sanitarian (equivalent to the Army 
rank of major) 

Deed C. Thurman, Jr. 


To be veterinarian (equivalent to the Army 
rank of major) 


Lauri Luoto 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. O. R. Shields, pastor, Lafayette 
Park Baptist Church, St. Louis, Mo., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, it is with grati- 
tude in our hearts that we come to this 
sacred assembly this morning. We 
thank Thee, our Father, for our country. 
We thank Thee for the position that it 
occupies today in this world. We thank 
Thee, our Father, for these men that 
have been sent to this place in the seat 
of government by their people. We 
pray, our Father, as they meet in session 
today, that Thy spirit, the spirit of the 
living God, may direct them in their de- 
liberations and their counsel. We pray, 
our Father, that always and ever we may 
realize that we are about the greatest 
business in the world, trying to help to 
direct the affairs of men. We pray that 
Thou wilt give them wisdom and direc- 
tion throughout this day. We ask it in 
Jesus’ name and for His sake. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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ADJOURNMENT FROM THURSDAY TO 
MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns on Thursday it adjourn 
to meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





AUSTERITY BANQUET 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with considerable interest in the press 
the releases of this past Sunday about a 
banquet held down in the State of North 
Carolina on Saturday last addressed by 
the good Governor of the free State of 
Maryland. The outstanding point in 
connection with this banquet was the 
fact that it was a $100-a-plate affair. 

The thought occurs to me that they 
are doing pretty well under this Demo- 
cratic prosperity. They seem to be just 
a little bit out of line with this “auster- 
ity” banquet they are going to have over 
here at Uline’s for which they are charg- 
ing only a dollar. It is pretty much in 
keeping with minority views in that they 
are usually pretty much out of line. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I refuse to yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I wonder if my good 
friend, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, will come to this luncheon as my 
guest. 





AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert at this point in 
the Recorp the following address of 
President Truman at the cornerstone 
laying of the District of Columbia Red 
Cross Building October 24 last. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


I am glad to take part in laying the corner- 
stone of this District of Columbia chapter 
house of the American Red Cross. This 
chapter is one of the best and most active 
Red Cross chapters in the whole United 
States. The people of this city have a 
splendid record of contributing to the Red 
Cross and in giving to the blood bank. 

This proves something that I have known 
for a long time—the people of this city, so 
many of whom are Government workers, are 
among the finest and most patriotic citizens 
that we have anywhere. 

It is most appropriate, therefore, that the 
District of Columbia chapter of the Red 
Cross should have a beautiful modern build- 
ing like the one which is being erected on 
this site. This building will be a permanent 
addition to the beauty of the Nation’s Cap- 
ital. It will be a workshop for the volun- 
teers of the District, and a model of every- 
thing a Red Cross chapter house ought to be. 

It is most fitting that the cornerstone of 
this building should be laid today, October 
24, which is United Nations Day—the day on 
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which we commemorate the coming into ef- 
fect of the United Nations Charter. 


POWER OF UNITY IS STRESSED 


This afternoon at the White House, I ex- 
pect to welcome 48 soldiers from the fighting 
front in Korea. These soldiers come from 
each of the 19 nations which now have forces 
serving in the United Nations command in 
Korea. It is inspiring to call the roll of 
these men, because it shows how free nations 
in every part of the world have joined to- 
gether under the banner of the United Na- 
tions to put down aggressio~ and achieve 
peace. 

Men from these nations are out there in 
the hills of Korea risking their lives in the 
service of a great ideal. They are evidence, 
far more powerful than any speeches ever 
can be, that the idea of international justice 
under law—the idea of international coop- 
eration to preserve peace and freedom—has 
taken root and is growing and spreading 
throughout the world, bringing men to- 
gether in new and greater bonds of brother- 
hood. 

This is a glorious thing. Great ideas like 
these have to be fought for. Human progress 
has always cost effort and suffering and sac- 
rifice. It has cost us much to set up a gov- 
ernment of justice and freedom in this coun- 
try and to maintain it. It has cost human 
lives and painful effort for those in other 
countries to win their independence and to 
advance along the road of freedom. But 
these advances have been worth all the sac- 
rifices. 

And I believe with all my heart that the 
great advances which we are making today 
in setting up a system of international peace 
and justice will prove to be worth all the 
sacrifice and effort which they are costing 
us and other nations. 


NOTES NECESSITY FOR STRENGTH 


I hope the time will not be far distant 
when the leaders of the Soviet Union and 
their satellites will come to see that it is 
utterly foolish to oppose the united will of 
all the other peoples of the world for peace 
and justice. But so long as the forces of ag- 
gression are attacking the United Nations, 
there must be no weakening—there must be 
no slackening of our effort to check aggres- 
sion and to build up the defense of the free 
world. 

It is up to us here at home to back up these 
men of many nations who are fighting for us 
and for the freedom of the world in Korea. 

One of the best things we can do is to give 
blood through the Red Cross for the use of 
our soldiers. The use of whole blood has 
revolutionized the treatment of battle cas- 
ualties and saved thousands of lives. 

I read the other day about the case of a 
soldier wounded in Korea whose life was 
saved by 75 pints of blood. A few years ago 
that man would have died. The blood which 
is being given by our people here at home is 
saving cases which would have been con- 
sidered hopeless not so long ago. 

But the demand for blood is tremendous. 
More is needed than is being given. I urge 
the people of the District of Columbia—and 
people all over the country—to give blood 
through the Red Cross so the great work of 
saving human lives can go forward. 

This building, when it is complete, will 
have the best possible equipment for giving 
blood. This building will also serve all the 
other life-giving and lifesaving activities of 
the Red Cross in this area. It will be a sym- 
bol of our faith—faith in voluntary action 
by freemen everywhere. It will be a means 
for advancing our ideals of human welfare 
and human brotherhood. 











SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. MILLS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House on Thurs- 
day next for 30 minutes, following spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 
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Mr. BURDICK asked and was given 
permission to address the House tomor- 
row for 20 minutes, following special 
orders heretofore entered. 


THE PUNXSUTAWNEY PROGNOSTICATOR 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call to the attention of the House that 
February 2 is Groundhog Day when that 
great prognosticator of the weather and 
world meteorologist from Punxsutawney, 
Jefferson County, in my district will 
make his annual prediction of weather 
conditions for the following 6 weeks. 

I sincerely hope there will be no at- 
tempts to discredit this great seer as has 
happened in the past by a lot of syn- 
thetic groundhogs, such as BaILey’s from 
West Virginia, that imposter of DacueE’s 
from Quarryville, Pa., Hays’ Arkansas 
hound dog, and a lot of other cheap alley 
cats posing as groundhogs; all making 
efforts to discredit this world-famed 
weather predicter from Punxsutawney. 

It is most disconcerting to me to see 
the futile efforts of this group of fakers 
trying to cut themselves in for some 
cheap publicity on the one and only 
recognized groundhog who has won 
world acclaim by his brilliant predic- 
tions, 


GOVERNMENT LOYALTY AND SECURITY 
PROGRAM 


Mr. VAIL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAIL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
highlights of the speech of the Hon- 
orable Winston Churchill, Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain, before the joint 
meeting of the Congress last Thursday, 
was the following admonition: 

If I may say this, Members of Congress, 
be careful above all things, therefore, not 
to let go of the atomic weapon until you 
are sure and more than sure that other 
means of preserving peace are in your hands, 
[Applause. ] 


With that wise counsel, every sound 
American is in hearty accord. How- 
ever, in that connection, permit me to 
draw attention to the remarkably strange 
attitude of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, repre- 
sented by a report of its special Com- 
mittee on Civil Liberties, appearing in 
August 18, 1949, issue of the association 
weekly journal Science. According to 
the Daily Worker the AAAS has 44,000 
individual members and 211 affiliated 
scientific societies, an overwhelming ma- 
jority of whom agreed to the committee 
report assailing the Government loyalty 
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and security program, the content of 
which follows: 

The loyalty order is basically objection- 
able because it seeks to determine the em- 
ployee’s loyalty by inquiring into his sup- 
posed thoughts and attitudes, which are 
established in large part by imputing to 
him the beliefs of his associates. 

If the loyalty board order is to be retained, 
a drastic revision is essential. Instead of 
focusing on an employee’s associations, it 
should focus on his behavior in overt acts. 
Legislation already on the statute books 
amply protects the Federal service against 
retention of employees who advocate the 
overthrow of the Government. 

Such subjection of the destinies of civil- 
ians to military tribunals is contrary to na- 
tional tradition. If nothing is done to re- 
verse the present trend to require security 
clearance of scientists who do not have or 
desire to have access to restricted data, it is 
likely that many of the most penetrating 
and original scientific minds will be turned 
to pursuits unrelated to further develop- 
ment of the atomic-energy program. 

Work in that field will be shunned by 
men of ability and pride if they are con- 
stantly treated as objects of suspicion and 
possible calumny. 


The whining gibberish of the commit- 
tee, obviously aware that they were pre- 
cisely the type necessitating strict secu- 
rity measures, is the familiar “guilt by 
association” propaganda formula popu- 
lar with those justly under. suspicion, 
though proof under rules of evidence is 
lacking, but who are unable to conceal 
their Communist front connections. 
The character of the committee and of 
the association is clearly established by 
the fact that the recently retired presi- 
dent of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science is none other 
than the Red professor of Harvard, Kirt- 
ley F. Mather, whose Communist front 
affiliations detailed by me in my speech 
in the House on Monday, January 14, 
consumed three solid pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD, ‘This leftist char- 
acter, who is at present chairman of the 
executive committee of the AAAS, was 
cited and pictured in the press only yes- 
terday in connection with a current se- 
ries of articles by Herbert A. Philbrick 
entitled “I Led Three Lives,” a tale of 
Communist indoctrination in which 
Mather was cited as the sponsor of the 
Cambridge Youth Council, an affiliate 
of the American Youth Congress, a Com- 
munist front organization. 

To cap the climax, the successor to 
Mather as president of the AAAS, an 
“honor” bestowed subsequent to his sud- 
den departure from his vitally important 
Government post to escape a loyalty 
board inquiry was the ubiquitous Dr. Ed- 
ward U. Condon described by the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as “the 
weakest link in our atomic security 
chain” a former executive board member 
of the American-Soviet Friendship So- 
ciety, a Communist-front organization, 
a solicitor of memberships in the Ameri- 
can-Soviet Science Society, an affiliate 
of the ASFS, and an advocate of inter- 
national distribution of atomic informa- 
tion. 

Let me refer you to my remarks to this 
body on April 1, 1948, in which I quoted 
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Condon’s speech before a scientific con- 
gress in Washington, as follows: 

We must welcome their scientists to our 
laboratories, as they have welcomed us to 
theirs, and extend the base of scientific co- 
operation with this great people. Of course, 
we must behave this way toward the scien- 
tists of all nations. I only mention Russia 
because she is right now the target of at- 
tack by those irresponsibles who think she 
would be a suitable adversary in the next 
world war. 


Quoting again from an article by Con- 
don appearing in the Saturday Review 
of Literature: 

The restoration of freedom to science is 
one of the elements in the civilization we 
have been fighting for—freedom from secrecy 
and freedom from national barriers. 


I have revealed much concerning Con- 
don in the past and the near future will 
disclose further and startling informa- 
tion under current analysis. 

It is clear that any individual or group, 
scientist or otherwise, taking issue with 
the Government program to insure the 
security of our country through the set- 
ting up of strict safeguards against 
further leaks of atomic information is, 
in effect, condoning the crime of the 
century that provided Russia with the 
atomic bomb and is endeavoring to 
further expose America’s women and 
children to the ghastly consequences of 
unrestricted accessibility to atomic infor- 
mation, 

It should not be necessary to again 
cite the espionage records of Klaus, 
Fuchs, Allan Nunn May, Hiskey, Chapin, 
Kamin, Weinberg, Greenglass, Gold, and 
a host of other so-called scientists to 
justify security regulations to the AAAS. 
That organization is only too well aware 
of those records and, presumably, of the 
records of others yet undisclosed. 

The advice of Winston Churchill, in 
this instance, was sound and merits the 
enthusiastic approval of the Congress 
and the American people. On the other 
hand, I cannot condemn too strongly the 
report of the AAAS Committee or its 
approval by affiliated organizations, and 
I further emphasize my previous recom- 
mendation that activities of the associa- 
tion, in the light of their publicized lean- 
ings, be scrutinized carefully by the FBI 
and the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House today for 
5 minutes, following special orders here- 
tofore entered. 


PARCEL POST RATES TO MEN IN MILI- 
TARY SERVICE 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a bill which will 
equalize the rate for parcels sent by our 
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men in military service who are stationed 
outside the continental United States. 
This rate, which is the rate for parcels 
sent to zone 1, will apply as well for 
those sending parcels to troops stationed 
outside the United States. 

For some time I have been concerned 
about the high postage rates in effect for 
parents and others sending parcels to 
troops stationed in Korea or other far 
reaches of the world. Since the sender 
of these parcels must pay the rate from 
their homes to the Army post office con- 
cerned, there is a marked difference be- 
tween the rate paid by parents on the 
east coast to send parcels to their sons 
who are in the Korean theater as com- 
pared to those living on the west coast 
sending parcels to the same theater. 

For example, it would cost 20 cents a 
pound less to send a package air parcel 
post in San Francisco to our troops in 
Korea than it would to send the same 
package from New York, since San Fran- 
cisco would be in the first zone and New 
York in the eighth parcel-post zone. 

While it would cost 27 cents to send a 
1-pound parcel by regular parcel post to 
troops in Korea from New York, it would 
cost only 17 cents to send the same parcel 
from San Francisco. 

This bill is in line with a proposal I 
made recently to reduce by 50 percent air 
parcel-post charges for parcels going to 
troops in Korea although this bill also 
extends a flat rate equal to the first zone 
rate for regular parcel post or air parcel 
post sent to or from troops in any theater 
outside the continental United States. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. RADWAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House on to- 
morrow for 15 minutes, following the 
legislative business of the day and any 
other special orders heretofore entered. 


TRUTH ABOUT THE KATYN MASSACRE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missisippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if there 
are any Members of this House who are 
not familiar with the horrible story of 
the Katyn Massacre, I trust they will 
read the article appearing in this month’s 
American Legion Magazine, which I am 
inserting in the Recorp. 

It will help you to understand the dif- 
ference between Yiddish communism, 
and Christian civilization. 

It will not only give you a picture of a 
most horrible butchery of helpless pris- 
oners of war, but will give you a glimpse 
of the Communist influences that are 
creeping into the various branches of 
this Government, and enable you to 
understand why some people try to con- 
ceal these gruesome facts from the 
American people. Then you will under- 
stand the necessity for the Members of 
both Houses of Congress to wake up and 
assume their prerogatives as representa- 
tives of the American people and turn 
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back the tide of communistic fanaticism 
with which we are now threatened, be- 
fore it is everlastingly too late. 
The article referred to follows: 
TrUTH ABOUT THE KATYN MASSACRE 


(By Arthur Bliss Lane, former United States 
Ambassador to Poland, as told to the edi- 
tors of the American Legion Magazine) 


IN 1940 STALIN’S GUNMEN SLAUGHTERED 15,000 
POLISH OFFICERS—BECAUSE OF MYSTERIOUS IN=- 
FLUENCES IN THIS COUNTRY, THE FACTS ABOUT 
THIS RED ATROCITY HAVE BEEN KEPT FROM 
MOST AMERICANS 


“The snow is whirling around, in the fields 
as much snow as in January.” 

“From dawn the day started in a special 
way. Taken somewhere into a wood, some- 
thing like a country house. Here a special 
search. I was relieved of my watch, point- 
ing at 6 a. m., asked about a wedding ring. 
Rubles, belt, pocketknife taken away.” 

Between these two quotations—from a 
last letter sent by a Polish officer, captive of 
the Red Army, to his family in Soviet-occu- 


“pied Poland, and from a_ blood-smeared 


diary found on the body of another Polish 
officer that was dug out of an evil Soviet 
forest—there are long hidden facts of a sav- 
age, revolting crime. The crime has gone 
unpunished, in fact unexposed, as I write 
this, by our Kremlin-appeasing officials. 

German and Japanese criminals, respon- 
sible for the murder of defenseless captives, 
have been convicted and hanged. But the 
souls of 15,000 brave Christian men still cry 
from beyond a pagan Soviet mass-grave- 
yard—and Americans have shaken hands, 
even feasted, with the murderers. What has 
happened in, and to, our America that has 
made us, once the world’s great people of 
international integrity, appeasers for so long 
a time of pagan crimes and atheist criminals? 

The facts of this unpunished crime go 
back, now, 12 duped years—to the spring of 
1940. The Kremlin, a few months earlier, 
in a treacherous instant that suited Stalin 
and his Politburo, had broken all its treaties 
with Poland, attacked the Polish people 
from the rear while they were trying to de- 
fend their country from the Nazi blitzkrieg. 
Hitler and Stalin, in a temporary alliance, 
had divided Poland and each taken a half. 
The very Soviet general—Timoshenko—who 
had publicly pledged the Poles friendship, 
and rescue from the Nazis, was the man who 
commanded the invasion. Molotov in the 
Kremlin, and Timoshenko in Poland, had 
issued their notorious Order of the Day that, 
as of October, 1939, “Poland ceases to exist 
as an independent state.” 

Two hundred and fifty thousand Polish of- 
ficers and soldiers, including 12 generals, 
250 colonels, 500 majors, 2,000 captains, and 
over 5,000 young lieutenants, together with 
some 7,000 selected Polish NCO technicians, 
were rounded up in Poland as prisoners of 
the Kremlin and deported, like cattle, far 
into Russia. 

Into 3 of the 100 Polish prisoner-of-war 
camps in the frigid Russian interior all 
Polish officers were collected and concen- 
trated. These sites were then removed by 
Stalin from the Red Army’s command and 
placed under Beria and his Soviet secret 
police—the notorious NKVD. During the 
blizzardy winter of 1939-40 we know that 
Camp Kozielsk contained 4,500 Polish. offi- 
cers, Camp Starobielsk 3,920 officers, and 
Camp Ostashkov 6,900 officers. In these 
camps the Kremlin’s Beria, under Vyshin- 
sky and Molotov, installed his most “effi- 
cient” interrogators, photographing each 
Officer front and side, fingerprinting him, 
and compiling a life dossier of each captive 
and his Polish family. These, as has been 
well said, were the very flower of Polish 
intellectual and military patriotism—and 
Beria had the job of blighting them. 
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“Poland no longer exists, and never will 
exist again,” the NKVD specialists kept re- 
peating, as they tried many devices for turn- 
ing Polish patriots into Polish quislings. It 
is an everlasting monument to all Polish 
people that, after five terrible months of 
Communist indoctrination techniques in 
these special camps, Beria had obtained only 
20 of the officers as even quisling candidates. 

In March 1940, Stalin, through Molotov, 
through Vyshinsky—in that chain of brutal 
command—sent Beria a Kremlin order: He 
was to liquidate the adamant Polish officers 
as quickly and as secretly as possible. With 
the destruction of the Polish officers, Stalin 
added, would also be liquidated, throughout 
Poland, “the whole apparatus of the bour- 
geois Polish state, leaving not one stone or 
skeleton for the future.” 

Between April 3 and May 12, 1940, the three 
special NKVD camps were evacuated of all 
Polish officers. Those from the Kozielsk 
camp were, we know, packed in long trains, 
and sent through Smolensk to an isolated 
railroad station at Gniezdovo. Here they 
were, around the clock, unloaded, day and 
night, thirty or more to a van load, and 
driven into a deep NKVD-guarded forest. 
The officers did not know where they were 
being taken. Some NKVD officials jovially 
fooled them into believing they were being 
freed. From diaries found later on their 
bodies some of the officers really thought 
they were being liberated, that soon they 
would be back in Poland, with their families 
once again. 

This evil forest of Katyn, 550 miles west 
by south of Moscow, at the headwaters of 
the Dnieper River, had, since 1934, been en- 
tirely isolated from ordinary Russians. Beria 
of the Moscow Kremlin was its master. 
Within it he had his notorious “little castle,” 
overlooking the Dnieper, a bestial hunting 
lodge where senior NKVD officials indulged 
themselves in lust and murder. For many 
years, prior to 1940, it had been the Krem- 
lin’s secret burial place to which Russians 
who displeased the Politburo were taken, 
never to be seen again by their families or 
friends. 

Into the forest of Katyn some 15,000 Polish 
Officers were taken that terrible spring of 
1940. Beria’s NKVD executioners did their 
Moscow-ordered jobs with swift precision; 
group by group the captive Poles were léd to 
the brinks of great, deep pits, larger than 
our swimming pools, and shot through the 
backs of their heads by Beria’s pistol experts. 
In most cases only one inexpensive bullet 
Was necessary, shot into the officer’s neck, 
piercing his skull, and exploding where his 
hairline and furehead met. 

Frequently, but not always, the Polish offi- 
cer’s hands were tied behind his back with 
special twine and with a peculiar knot that 
tightened into flesh if any attempt to free 
the hands was made. 

Into the prepared excavations, 30 by 50 
yards in area and sometimes 18 feet deep, the 
murdered Polish officers were placed in lay- 
ers, heads in each layer lying on top of legs 
and feet of the corpses below. Into just one 
of these Soviet graves the Kremlin’s execu- 
tioners packed the bodies of 2 generals, 12 
colonels, 50 lieutenant colonels, 165 majors, 
440 captains, 542 first lieutenants, 930 second 
lieutenants, and 146 military doctors. Then 
they covered over the excavation, stomped 
down the sandy loam, and replanted it with 
pine and spruce saplings. As fast as one 
mass grave was packed and disguised another 
was waiting. 

Thus the Soviets—Stalin, Molotoff, Vyshin- 
sky, and Beria—massacred the captive flower 
of Poland’s virile manhood in one gigantic, 
bestial crime. Except for a twist of fate’s 
sometimes punitive coincidence, this crime 
might never have become Known or proven. 
The Kremlin thought the saplings, in the 
spring and summer of 1940, would grow 
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quickly and that soon, behind their iron 
curtain, there would be nothing visible at 
Katyn but the forest. 

The disclosure of the crime of Katyn came 
unexpectedly and suddenly, in April 1943. 
For 3 years the Polish Government in exile, 
based in London, had been trying to solve the 
continuing mystery of what had happened to 
the Soviet-captured officers. For 3 years 
Stalin, Molotov and Vyshinsky had lied to 
many diplomatic missions, including our own 
United States Embassy. Two years after his 
crime Stalin was still lying; he did not know 
what had happened to the 15,000 Polish offi- 
cers. “I personally have already given all in- 
structions that they should be released,” he 
told an inquiring diplomat. “I do not know 
where they are. Why should I detain them?” 

The German Army, however, had fought its 
way north into Russia and occupied Smo- 
lensk—and the Katyn forest—in August 1941. 
On April 13, 1943, the Germans announced 
over the radio that they had found mass 
burial graves in the Katyn forest, under 
small trees; that their exhumations were 
proving all the corpses to be those of Polish 
officers, killed in 1940 while prisoners of the 
Soviets. During the first few days of grave- 
opening 155 bodies had been identified, from 
personal effects still in the officers’ clothing, 
including the body of Polish Major General 
Smorawinski. The German army com- 
mander asked that neutrals come through 
the lines to witness the exhumation. 

The Moscow radio immediately went on 
the air with a barrage of charges that the 
Poles had been murdered by the Nazis, not 
by Russians. The Kremlin’s propaganda was 
picked up and promoted throughout Europe 
and the United States. 

On April 30, 1943, an internationally as- 
sembled medical group, at the insistent in- 
vitation of the German army, reached Katyn. 
It included European scientists of forensic 
and criminal medicine, Swiss, Scandinavian, 
Dutch, Belgian, Italian and Balkan observ- 
ers—and members of the Polish Red Cross. 
The Germans wanted the International Red 
Cross to send investigators but that organiza- 
tion, of which the Soviets were then mem- 
bers, could not, under its charter, act unless 
both the Germans and the Russians invited 
it to do so—and the Kremlin angrily used 
its veto. 

The witnesses whom the Germans had 
fiown to Katyn examined the first 982 bodies, 
of whom 70 percent were identifiable. They 
agreed that they were Polish officers, killed 
by assassination, and buried 3 years, in other 
words prior to the occupation of the area by 
the Germans. 

Kept as a very top secret from all Ameri- 
cans and the rest of the civilized world was 
one very important fact: Among the observ- 
ers at Katyn were two captured United States 
Army Officers, prisoners of war of the Ger- 
mans. 

The Germans planned to dig up the whole 
Katyn Forest in the fall of 1943. They 
brought in a group of Polish soldiers, cap- 
tured on another front, and established them 
as a formal guard of honor over the Polish 
graves. They had located seven mass graves, 
opened only the fourth when Stalin threw a 
gigantic concentration of men and steel 
against them on this otherwise not very im- 
portant front. By September 1943 Katyn 
Forest was in Soviet hands again, permanent- 
ly behind the Kremlin’s iron curtain. The 
Moscow radio stepped up its charges against 
the German Army—now with the graves in 
Stalin's sole custody. 

The chronology of the official attempts in 
Washington, beginning with Harriman’s in 
Moscow, to cover up the Communist crime, is 
as important now—if not more so to Ameri- 
cans—as the actual Katyn massacre. The 
attempt to hide this crime from the Ameri- 
can people has led into our major present 
national and international troubles. When- 
ever a report from the Polish Government in 
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Exile, or any other intelligence agency, 
reached Washington that incriminated the 
Soviets, the record will show that such a 
report was hastily stamped “Top Secret” and 
kept out of the reach or knowledge of the 
American voters. Instead of facts, the OWI, 
under Elmer Davis, continued to broadcast 
only the Kremlin’s propaganda. 

I was appointed in 1945 to Warsaw, Poland, 
as United States Ambassador to the Polish 
Government, which had as its nucleus a 
group of Russian-trained Polish Commu- 
nists. I stayed there through the fraudulent 
elections of January 1947. I saw Poland be- 
trayed. I saw brave Poles, men and women, 
liquidated by the Kremlin. 

With mounting wrath over the unpun- 
ished crime of Katyn and other Communist 
atrocities, a number of Americans, after I 
left the Foreign Service, organized the Amer- 
ican Committee for the Investigation of the 
Katyn Massacre. We wished to collect evi- 
dence others have tried to hide, piece to- 
gether clues and documentation, which oth- 
ers have tried to erase, assemble still-living 
witnesses. We wanted, particularly, to get a 
too-long-secret intelligence report which one 
of the two United States Army officers who 
had been at Katyn was known to have deliv- 
ered to the Pentagon. This was a major ef- 
fort, and a long battle in Washington. 

Shortly after he had been liberated as a 
German prisoner of war on May 5, 1945, we 
knew that a then Major Van Vliet, whom the 
Germans had flown to Katyn, had reported 
to Gen. J. Lawton Collins, then commanding 
general at Leipzig of the Seventh Corps; we 
knew that General Collins had considered his 
eyewitness and photographic evidence so 
important and so credible that he had had 
Van Vliet flown from Europe to Washington 
“with all haste.” We knew that Van Vliet 


had arrived at the Pentagon on May 22, 1945, 
and reported to Maj. Gen. Clayton Bissell, 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Intelli- 


gence. 

We heard that Van Vliet was behind the 
closed doors of General Bissell’s private office 
a long time, alone with the G-2 general. 
When he reappeared in the reception office 
we learned, Van Vliet was flushed, seemed in- 
tensely but silently angry. He went as di- 
rected by Bissell with the general’s personal 
security stenographer across the corridor to 
@ smaller office. There Van Vliet had dic- 
tated, with his Katyn notes in front of him, 
a long report which the young woman typed 
in his presence. Then he took the document 
and his photographs back to Bissell’s office. 

General Bissell read the report carefully, 
then directed his secretary to stamp it “Top 
secret” after having Van Vliet initial each 
page and sign it in his presence. He then 
turned on Major Van Vliet, handed him a 
curiously worded official memo which had 
been prepared while Van Vliet was dictating 
the report, and ordered the junior officer to 
sign it. 

“You have furnished to the War Depart- 
ment,” the Bissell memo said, “a special re- 
port covering a certain part of your experi- 
ence. These have been recorded exactly as 
dictated by you and will be held available 
for such use as is considered appropriate by 
United States Government activities. Due 
to the nature of your report, and the possible 
political implications, it is directed that you 
neither mention nor discuss this matter with 
anyone in or out of that service without spe- 
cific approval in writing from the War De- 
partment. * * * Your signature on a 
copy of these instructions left with the As- 
sistant Chief of Staff G-2 indicates that you 
understand these instructions.” 

This was, indeed, a most unusual military 
order. Hundreds of vital intelligence reports 
had been given and filed in the Pentagon, 
with never such an accompanying order of 
personal silence. There was nothing in this 
report which any enemy could have used 
against us. By what authority—or because 
of what strange fear—did General Bissell, re- 
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sponsible for the collection, evaluation, and 
dissemination of military intelligence, order 
an Army Officer into permanent silence be- 
cause of his information’s “possible political 
implication”? Whom was General Bissell 
serving? 

We learned, in spite of Bissell’s “top secret” 
stamp and personal silence order to Van 
Vliet, that the report was unsmearable evi- 
dence against not only the Soviets but 
against the Washington bureaucrats who had 
sabotaged the original Katyn facts, devalued 
the earlier reports. A Regular United States 
Army officer, of high repute as to his intel- 
ligence and integrity—well known to many 
of our most patriotic combat generals—Major 
Van Vliet was, in 1950, a living witness 
against the Communists whom no pro- 
Communist, in the Pentagon or State Depart- 
ment, could smear or, happily, indoctrinate. 
Many patriotic officers wanted to get his first- 
hand evidence before the American people, 
and the still free world, as quickly as possible. 

But to honest American journalists and 
historical researchers there was a continuing 
iron curtain in Washington; in the Pentagon 
and the State Department. The American 
press took the Soviet story, the Kremlin’s 
propaganda lies against the Germans, or they 
obtained nothing. The OWI and later ‘he 
Voice of America released nothing contrac ic- 
tory to the false evidence of the Communi: ts. 

The Nuremberg trials, the Yalta and Po's- 
dam conferences came and disappeared ir.to 
history, with their consequences everlasting ly 
with us. 

In 1949 Americans first learned the facts 
about Katyn in several newspaper articles 
written by Julius Epstein, a Vienna-born 
journalist who had become intrigued by the 
case. Epstein presented evidence pointing to 
the Russians as perpetrators of the genocidal 
crime and suggested that an American Com- 
mittee for the Investigation of the Katyn 
Massacre be formed. The committee was 
formed with Epstein as its executive secre- 
tary, and subsequently his efforts resulted in 
a congressional investigating committee, an 
action taken by unanimous vote of the House 
of Representatives, September 18, 1951. 

At the instigation of the committee in 
1949, Congressmen who had many Polish- 
Americans among their constituents, began 
asking the State Department and the Penta- 
gon many Katyn questions. Like the press 
of America they received no facts, only 
evasive double talk. On October 6, 1949, 
Congressman DONDERO, of Michigan, wrote a 
formal letter to the Pentagon, demanding a 
copy of the Van Vliet report and the Katyn 
photographs. The reply—long delayed—was 
first, that the report was classified and, 
therefore, could not be given to Congress, 
and, later, that the report and photographs 
had been lost. 

It was not until September 1950, that the 
facts of the Van Vliet reports were obtained 
by Congress, and then only partially. These 
facts came from a second report which the 
Pentagon, under continuing congressional 
pressure, had ordered Van Vliet to dictate 
from memory. Van Vliet, after dictating the 
second report on May 11, 1950, had, we 
learned, been again ordered into personal 
silence by the Pentagon and, even more 
punitively, sent to Korea—out of reach of the 
American Congress. 

This 1950 Van Vliet memorandum is a most 
interesting document. No matter what pres- 
sure was put on him this United States Army 
officer stood uncompromisingly on his 1943 
eyewitness facts. The body of each Polish 
officer, Van Vliet insisted, had been searched 
very carefully, examined by scientists, iden- 
tified, and reburied. “We followed our guide 
right down into each grave,” he wrote, “‘step- 
ping on bodies that were piled like cord wood, 
face down usually, to a depth of about 5 to 7 
bodies, covered with about 5 feet of earth. 
* * * All bodies had a bullet hole in the 
back of the head near the neck with the exit 
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wound of the bullet being in the forehead or 
upper front part of the skull. * * * Ger- 
man photographers were present and took 
both still and motion pictures of our party 
while we inspected the graves. Copies of the 
still pictures were later given us.” 

Colonel Van Vliet’s conclusions, repeated 
in 1950 as he had given them in 1945 to 
Major General Bissell, were: 

“I hated the Germans, I did not want to 
believe them. * * * I tried every way to 
convince myself that the Germans had done 
it. * * * We pursued every line of attack 
to weaken the German story. 

* * * It was only with great reluetance 
that I decided finally that * * * for once 
the Germans were not lying; that the facts 
were as claimed by the Germaas. 

“I believe,” Van Vliet repezted, “that the 
Russians did it. The rest of the group that 
visited the site stated to me that they be- 
lieved that the Russians did it.” 

On September 18, 1951, the House of Repre- 
sentatives unanimously authorized a select 
committee of seven Congressmen, under Ray 
S. Mappen, Legionnaire, of Indiana, to take 
up an official Katyn investigation. The 
House committee located the second United 
States Army officer who had been a witness to 
the Katyn exhumations, Lt. Col. Donald 
Stewart. A subpena was quickly served on 
him, to prevent his being sent out of reach 
of the Congress. 2 

In a hushed investigative committee room, 
before Congressmen among whose constitu- 
ents are many of our 6,000,000 patriotic 
Americans of Polish descent, Colonel Stewart, 
on October 11, 1951, added his eye-witness 
evidence to the record: When he had arrived 
at Katyn, German officers had countered his 
dislike at having been made a witness while 
technically a prisoner-of-war by saying: 
“You are an officer of the Regular Army. 
Surely you must have an interest in what 
happened to officers of the Polish Army!” 

“The smell was pretty bad,” Colonel 
Stewart testified. He went down into a grave, 
walked across bodies packed tightly like 
cigars or sardines. “There were a few men in 
that grave dressed in the black robes of 
Catholic priests—military Polish chaplains.” 

He saw the bodies, the bullet holes in the 
skulls, the hands tightly tied behind backs, 
the Polish identifications, the medical and 
other evidence that proved the Officers to 
have been murdered in the Spring of 1940 
when the area was under Soviet rather than 
German, control. Before he left Katyn the 
Germans had located a total of seven mass- 
graves but had opened only three of them. 
Colonel Stewart estimated that 10,000 bodies 
had been found, all Poles, in addition to some 
older deep “wells” into which bodies of 
liquidated Russian citizens, long before 1940, 
had been packed. 

“Tt had formed an opinion as to who had 
killed these officers,” Colonel Stewart testi- 
fied. “I left Katyn convinced that the Rus- 
sians had executed thosemen. * * * That 
massacre just could not have been falsified 
or planted. * * * We did not like the 
Germans. But these men had been executed 
by the Russians.” 

He did not make a Washington report, 
Colonel Stewart explained, “because all I 
could do was to confirm Van Vliet’s report 
* * * he had arrived ahead of me.” But 
the Katyn scene was still an angry beacon 
in his World War II memory. “I can never 
forget * * * those men were killed by 
the Russians while they were prisoners of 
the Russians.” 

This is the Katyn massacre story as we have 
dug it out of too-long hidden evidence. Up 
to this writing the original Van Vliet report 
of 1945, and his photographic evidence, is 
still said, officially, to be missing from the 
files of the Pentagon and State Department. 
It is General Bissell’s claim that he delivered 
it, on May 25, 1945, without making copies, 
to a high official of the State Department—3 
days after Van Vliet signed it. But the State 
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Department, today, claims to have no record 
of ever having received it. 

There are still men in Washington who 
want to hide Katyn facts, and their partici- 
pation in sabotaging them, from the Ameri- 
can people—especially so now that we are 
about to nominate and elect new Federal 
officials. But three very important ques- 
tions—for Americans—it is hoped, will be 
answered in Washington during the spring 
of 1952, as the result of a congressional in- 
vestigation: 

1. Who, at the very top levels of the United 
States Government, ordered the hiding of 
all intelligence reports unfavorable to the 
Soviets, and the dissemination only of lies 
and Communist propaganda? 

2. Who manipulated the techniques of the 
1946 Nuremberg trials, when the Van Vliet, 
Stewart, and other evidence was available, 
so that no Soviet crime or criminal was 
punished; so that the crime of Katyn, the 
greatest single mass execution of captives 
of the entire war, was never even mentioned 
in the tribunal’s verdict? The United States 
Congress had authorized our participation 
in these European trials for the purpose of 
trying and convicting all war criminals. 

3. Who, in the State Department, have 
been acting as agent, or agents, of the Krem- 
lin, or as amicus curiae of Soviet commu- 
nism? 

The Poles through their long history have 
been great friends of America and to Amer- 
icans. When they crossed the Atlantic they 
have made patriotic American citizens. Let 
us not forget that two very brave Poles— 
Kosciuszko and Pulaski—and many of their 
countrymen helped our young Nation, 
against great odds, to win our War of Inde- 
pendence. 

Let us not forget, either, that the hands 
of our Army officers, our military chaplains, 
our soldiers—when we found their cold 
bodies lying in blood on the Communist- 
overrun Korean soil—were found to be tied 
behind their backs, just as the Polish Army 
Officers’ hands had been tied at Katyn; tied 
with the same kind of tricky knot the Com- 
munists used for their Polish captives. - Our 
Officers, soldiers, and military chaplains were 
shot through the backs of their heads—and 
by Soviet-made bullets. 

How many of our men have suffered this 
fate is not at this time known, though offi- 
cial figures place the number of such atro- 
cities at between 6,000 and 8,000. 

How different our present history might 
have been had the facts of Katyn been 
exposed to Americans and the free world by 
our Officials in 1943—before the Tehran 
sell-out to Stalin and Molotov; before Yalta 
and Potsdam and our other Washington 
blunders. 


COMMUNISTS IN THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, as almost always happens, the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Ran- 
KIN], who is my very good neighbor and 
so often my inspiration, suggests that we 
do something about the Communists in 
positions of trust in our own Govern- 
ment, especially here in Washington I 
assume he means. 

There is a recent book “America’s Re- 
treat From Victory,” written by a gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, which I under- 
stand is largely a restatement of a 
speech that was made in the other body. 
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Last evening I opened the book and 
started to read it. It was so interesting, 
quoted so many documents, and proved 
so many facts which have long been de- 
nied or ignored by those in high places 
I had to finish it before I could go to 
sleep. It is made up largely of quota- 
tions from official documents. Unless 
those quotations are untrue, it is long 
past time for a housecleaning in Wash- 
ington—a deflation of the puffed-up rep- 
utations of the Achesons. 

I would not presume to suggest that 
my colleagues get the book and read it, 
but it is available if you want it, and I 
will give my friend from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] my copy. 

It should be on the must reading list 
of the President, every member of the 
State Department, the reporters and 
editors of papers like the New York 
Times and Herald Tribune, in fact of all 
those who guide the policies of the in- 
ternational press publications. 

The author, whatever be his faults, and 
presumably he has his share, does not 
scare easily. He deals in facts, he quotes 
his critics to prove his case he can “take 
it’; and from the screaming that comes 
from Reds, the Pinks, and his critics, 
he can “dish it out.” Whatever he may 


lack in refinement of language, and the 
people understand what he says, he has 
courage aplenty. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. FURCOLO asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 10 minutes, following any other 
special orders heretofore entered. 


TEXTS OF TRUMAN’S MESSAGE AND 
McKINNEY’S SPEECH TO DEMOCRATS 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the New York Times of 
November 27, 1951] 


TEXTS OF TRUMAN’S MESSAGE AND MCKINNEY’s 
SPEECH TO DEMOCRATS 


(The following are the texts of a letter 
from President Truman to Abraham Fein- 
berg, chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee dinner held last night at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, and the address of 
Frank E. McKinney, chairman of the national 
committee, at the dinner:) 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


Dear Mr. FEINBERG: I hope that you will 
extend my warm greetings to the guests at- 
tending the national Democratic dinner in 
New York on November 26. This dinner has 
become an outstanding annual event in the 
program of the Democratic Party. I am sure 
that it will be as successful in every way this 
year as it has been in the past. 

As we prepare for next year’s political bat- 
tle, it is important that the Democratic Party 
be made strong—strong morally, strong in 
enthusiasm, and strong in the material re- 
sources that will be required for a hard- 
fought campaign. The New York dinner 
will make a significant contribution to that 
party strength. 
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The decision which the American people 
must make next year is a fateful one. 

We are living in an historical moment 
when the entire world is stirring with the 
aspirations of mankind to achieve freedom 
and human dignity. The desire for freedom 
has become an irresistible force, but in many 
areas it is being diverted into false chan- 
nels by an old tyranny, masquerading in the 
fake guise of a new freedom. 

That tyranny, with its aggressive impulse, 
is a threat to freedom everywhere that it 
exists. In this struggle, the American people 
could not remain neutral and aloof, even if 
they would. Our own individual freedoms 
are at stake. It is a sobering thought that, 
but for the strength of this country and our 
willingness to use it if necessary, there might 
now be no human freedom in the world. 
Yet, there are those in our country who say 
that we should not pledge our strength in 
the defense of freedom, or that we should 
pledge it only partially and grudgingly. That 
would be the sure course to complete disaster. 

With the support of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of our people, our Nation has been fol- 
lowing the only course which holds any 
hope of preserving freedom and achieving 
eventually a just and honorable peace. The 
course has not been an easy one, nor is it 
likely to be in the immediate future. But 
it is one that we must, and will, continue to 
follow, and in doing so, I am confident that 
we shall have the continued support of the 
American people. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


ADDRESS BY M’KINNEY 


Tonight, I greet you as a newcomer in the 
field of national politics. Yet somehow I 
feel that you are old friends and familiar 
faces, because I always seem to be among old 
friends and familiar faces when I gather with 
faithful Democrats to discuss the welfare of 
our party and our country. So, I feel that 
even if you don’t know me, I know you; and 
I hope that in the months to come we may 
grow to know one another better and to work 
shoulder to shoulder for a better and strong- 
er country, and a better and stronger world. 

Tonight, I want to talk with you in plain 
words about some of the problems and some 
of the opportunities our party faces in 1951 
and 1952. And I want to talk with you not 
in a spirit of narrowness or bitterness but 
in a spirit of broad Americanism. 

When I was elected to be your national 
chairman, I stated and I repeat it tonight, 
I am first an American, and second, a Demo- 
crat. Like most Americans I put the welfare 
of my country ahead of partisanship. Amer- 
icans may differ strongly on political issues— 
that is the essence of the two-party system, 
which I have always regarded as the balance- 
wheel of successful popular government. 
But let us differ not as bickering children, 
screaming insults in a schoolyard quarrel, 
but as responsible, adult Americans, seeking 
to hammer out on the forge of public debate 
the policies and programs which will serve 
the common good of the Nation we love. 


Scorns petty squabbling 


The American people are sick of irrespon- 
sible partisanship, whatever its source and 
whatever its aim. The bait may seem 
tempting at times, the immediate rewards 
may seem great. But in the long run the 
American people always scorn and repudiate 
anyone who seeks to make a national crisis 
the occasion for petty squabbling, malicious 
personal attacks, or slanderous efforts to 
undermine the people’s faith in their leader- 
ship and their government. 

Let me warn those who are using these 
tactics now, that the voters will scorn and 
repudiate them in 1952. 

The American people are not ready to 
abandon the progress of two decades. They 
are not willing to throw on the rubble heap 
of reaction the measures which have brought 
them from the worst depression in their 
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history to the greatest peak of material pros- 
perity which any people has ever known on 
the face of the earth. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt and a Demo- 
cratic Congress went to work in 1933, over 
one-third of our people were out of work 
and millions more were in want. Today our 
problem is not to find work for our wage 
earners but to produce enough goods and 
services to satisfy the needs and demands of 
our people. 

When we took office in 1933, agriculture 
was headed for one vast sheriff’s sale. Today 
our farmers enjoy a standard of living un- 
dreamed of by any rural population in the 
world’s history. 


Points to gain since 1933 


When we took office in 1933, business was 
bankrupt. Today, American enterprise is 
vigorous, prosperous, and sound. 

I could spend an evening cataloging the 
positive steps which your Government has 
taken in the last two decades to strengthen 
our free enterprise economy and to provide 
a better life—not just for a favored few, 
but for 150,000,000 Americans. 

I don’t need to do that. You remember 
those programs. You fought for them. The 
Republicans remember them, too. They 
fought against them. 

But today no Republican with any hope 
of political success dares to compare the 
Republican administrations of the twenties 
with the Democratic administrations of the 
thirties and forties. 

No Republican candidate dares to compare 
the veterans selling apples on the streets 
and the flight of the veterans from Anacostia 
Flats in Washington before drawn bayonets 
with the great educational program of the 
GI Bill of Rights. More than 8,000,000 vet- 
erans were helped by that law. And from 
this program our country gained a million 
engineers, a quarter of a million teachers, 
200,000 men with professions and skilled 
trades. 

No Republican candidate dares to compare 
the financial panic and the bank failures 
of the Hoover administration with our pres- 
ent regulated security exchanges, and sound 
banks with all deposits insured up to 
$10,000. 

No Republican dares to face a farmer, or 
a working man, or a businessman and say, 
“The group to which you belong was better 
= during the last Republiean administra- 
tion.” 

I challenge any Republican candidate, 
potential or actual, visible or peek-a-boo, 
candid or coy, to tell the American people 
which of these measures he would toss as 
bones to the hungry dogs of reaction. 

Sometimes I think we Democrats are too 
shy and retiring when it comes to talking 
about our accomplishments. We sometimes 
forget that there are voters today who can- 
not remember the breadlines and soup kitch- 
ens, the bonus marchers and Hoovervilles 
of 1932. Whenever any candidate or any 
party begins to tell the American people that 
the Democrats have been too long in office, 
let’s dust off our history books, let us re- 
fresh our memories and give the American 
people the facts. 

We can face the facts, our opponents can- 
not. In any contest for allegiance of the 
American people, the record is our strongest 
ally and our surest defense. Let us make 
once more our own the battle cry of the 
Happy Warrior, “Let’s look at the record.” 

If our record is an embarrassment to the 
Republicans, their own record can only be 
described as a humiliation. Of course, I 
am not so blind nor so foolish as to argue 
that Republicans are all bad, or Democrats 
all perfect. The great mass of Republicans 
are just as patriotic, Just as earnest and just 
as sincere as the great mass of Democrats. 

It’s not the Republicans who are bad—it’s 
just their leadership. The voice of liberal- 
ism in the Republican Party is a cry in the 
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wilderness. The top leadership of the Re- 
publican Party in the Congress of the United 
States is still looking backward—still com- 
mitted to isolationism and reaction. It still 
has nothing more to offer the American peo- 
ple than negative criticism, exaggerated 
charges, and, in some cases, downright false- 
hood. 

How are the Republican leaders campaign- 
ing? 

For one thing, they would like for you to 
believe that all who serve your Government 
are lazy, incompetent, or corrupt. 


Ethics in public service 


Let’s talk frankly about the ethics of pub- 
lic service and the moral atmosphere of 
Government. 

It was a great Democratic President who 
said that public office is a public trust; and 
so long as I am chairman of our party that 
will be my watchword. 

Termites can attack the soundest building, 
and in politics, as elsewhere, the termites we 
shall always have with us. The only way to 
deal with termites is to keep a sharp watch 
for them and get rid of them whenever they 
show up. That is just what the Democratic 
Party is doing. 

Any man who betrays the people’s trust in 
public office is a public enemy. Any man 
who betrays a public trust in a Democratic 
administration is an enemy of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

In my opinion, 99% percent of those en- 
trusted with public office are honest and in- 
corruptible. The few who do not measure 
up to these standards must be exposed and 
punished, relentlessly. I am ready to help— 
and, what is more important, Harry 8. Tru- 
man is ready to help. The Democratic Party 
is determined that no malefactor in public 
office shall go unpunished. 

No political party has a monopoly on vir- 
tue. No political party has a monopoly on 
evil. The greed and venality which breed 
corruption are not the result of political 
beliefs. Every such incident stems from the 
human frailties of two individuals—the per- 
son who corrupts someone and the person 
who is corrupted. 

The corrupter is just as guilty as the per- 
son who is corrupted, although he is less 
often exposed and condemned. 

Let us look at some of the real issues of 
the day and let’s see what the record shows. 


Cites war on communism 


Today we as a people, in concert with 
all free peoples, are engaged in a titanic 
struggle to save the peace and liberty of the 
world from Communist aggression and Com- 
munist infiltration. 

I pause here to pay sincere tribute to those 
Republicans in and out of Congress, who 
have cooperated to make the bipartisan for- 
eign policy a success. The late Senator Van- 
denberg, John Foster Dulles, Warren Austin, 
and many others deserve the highest praise 
for their patriotism, intelligence, and cour- 
age. But all too often their voices have been 
drowned by the partisan babble of the Tafts, 
the Wherrys, the Martins, and the McCarthys. 

On too many occasions those Republicans 
who have possessed the vision to see the 
issues and the courage to speak up have been 
ignored, insulted, and even subjected to party 
discipline and punishment. 

I am proud of the Democratic Party’s 
record in foreign affairs. I am proud that 
our party has extended the hand of biparti- 
sanship to those Republicans who would join 
us in working for peace and security and 
justice. 

We can truthfully say that, but for the 
leadership of President Truman and his ad- 
ministration, Soviet Russia might dominate 
the world today. 

It was the Truman Doctrine which defeated 
the Red threat to Greece and Turkey. 

It was the Marshall plan which fought 
back the grim specter of economic chaos in 
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Western Europe and enabled that vital area 
to remain free and to restore its production, 

It was the point 4 program which pointed 
a lighted pathway of hope for the peoples of 
the underdeveloped areas of the world, giving 
them a democratic alternative to the false 
promises of communism. 


Security pacts cited 


It was the North Atlantic Treaty and the 
mutual defense program which gave addi- 
tional courage to the free nations on the 
Soviet borders, strengthening our security 
with the assistance we gave them. 

And above all, it was the grim decision to 
resist aggression in Korea which told all the 
world that the United States and the free 
countries of the United Nations meant busi- 
ness and that armed aggression would be 
punished. God knows that we bleed in our 
hearts for those who have suffered and died 
in Korea, but I say to you in all solemnity 
that they have suffered and died in a noble 
and a worthy cause. 

Our aim has been not war but peace; and 
our policy of strength and resistance has 
been designed not to provoke but to prevent 
a@ war. 

Thank God, world war III has thus far 
been averted—and averted largely by the 
bold leadership, the cool courage, and the 
calm patience of Harry S. Truman. 

While we have acted to meet the Commu- 
nist menace to world peace, we have also 
been alert to the potential menace of Com- 
munist subversion at home. We have a loy- 
alty program which weeds out the infinites- 
imal number of disloyal individuals who 
slipped into the Government or seek to do 
so. This procedure is an orderly one, de- 
signed with every possible safeguard to pro- 
tect the rights of the individual without 
jeopardizing our security. 

It was a Democratic administration which 
convicted the leaders of the American Com- 


munist Party, and which has disrupted the 
party organization and thwarted every effort 
of the Communists to sabotage our pro- 


grams. We have done this without abandon- 
ing the Constitution or adopting police state 
methods. 

We in the Democratic Party pledge our- 
selves to maintain and protect the freedoms 
which the Bill of Rights guarantees to every 
citizen. The freedom of the individual is the 
basis of our freedom as a nation. We will 
defend both. 


Platform called a program 


As Americans who adhere to the demo- 
cratic way of solving problems, we know that 
our strength in the world depends on our 
internal strength at home. We must be 
strong economically, morally, spiritually, 
physically, and politically if we are to ful- 
fill our great destiny for our own people, 
and for humanity everywhere. We do not 
propose to turn back the clock; we state 
plainly and clearly how we propose to pro- 
gress forward. Our platform is a program, 
not a cloak to hide secret intentions, 

During the past 20 years we have made 
great and courageous strides in this coun- 
try. As a nation and as a people, we are 
incomparably stronger and better equipped 
to assume our position of world leadership 
than we were just before March 4, 1933. 
It required great and strong leadership to 
bring us through the morass of despondency, 
a terrible world war, and a readjustment 
period—and that leadership was supplied by 
the Democratic Party. 

For nearly 20 years the Government of 
this country has been conducted by Demo- 
cratic administration under President Roose- 
velt and President Truman. I don’t believe 
that there has ever been a period in history 
when a great people, in a similar length of 
time, has made equal strides in the advance- 
ment of self-government and in the fair 
distribution of the good things of life. 
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The advances that our Nation and our peo- 
ple have made since 1933 have been due to 
the principles of the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal. 

All that our opponents have to offer is a 
return to the old deal—the cold deal from 
the stacked deck. 

Frankly, I do not believe that the lead- 
ership of the Republican Party has ever 
caught up with the American people since 
1932, and I do not believe that the Ameri- 
can people have any intention of turning 
back to meet those Republicans as they 
straggle along, far behind the procession, 
But let us not be lulled into complacency 
and overconfidence by the confusion and 
negativism in the Republican Party. 


Good candidates needed 


To insure victory we must select good 
candidates from the bottom to the top; we 
must present our program in clear and un- 
derstandable form, and we must build our 
State, our county, and our precinct organiza- 
tions to the highest possible degree of efe- 
fectiveness. 

We are now, and we are going to continue 


‘to be, a truly national, vigorous, positive po- 


litical organization. We are going to con- 
tinue to promote the general welfare of the 
people as the Constitution directs us, and we 
are going to continue to strive for a world 
in which people may live at peace with their 
neighbors. 

I am proud not only of our party but of 
our President. When the history of our times 
comes finally to be written, he will, I con- 
fidently prophesy, rank not merely as a good 
President but as a great President—one who 
saw Clearly the vital issues of his day, who 
spoke clearly the faith that was in him, and 
who led his people humbly but bravely 
through dangerous and trying times. No 
man ever occupied the White House whose 
devotion to our democratic institutions, 
whose faith in the essential common sense 
of the American people, or whose courage 
in fighting for the right was more plainly 
demonstrated than that of Harry S. Truman. 

As a last word I want to talk to you 
about what you can do. You are leaders in 
your fields, and the duty of a leader is to 
serve. You must serve your country and you 
must serve your party. 

You must help the American people, your 
friends and neighbors, to retain their con- 
fidence in our way of life, in our form of 
economy, and in our form of government, 
to retain their determination to accept the 
challenge of our new world leadership, to 
retain their determination to do whatever 
we have to do to remain strong and free 
and righteous and decent. 

I have faith in the American people. 
So do you. So do the peoples of the free 
world. And the American people have con- 
fidence in themselves. They have faith in 
freedom, faith in right, faith in justice, and 
faith in God. 

Let every patriotic American do what he 
can to keep those faiths burning brightly 
for all free men to see as a torch of freedom 
and progress. 

Let us, therefore, tonight dedicate our- 
selves to that noble crusade for a world of 
prosperity, of justice, and of peace. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend at this 
point in the Recorp the text of an ad- 
dress made by President Truman on 
October 27, 1951, dedicating a public 
Square to Samuel Gompers. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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[From the New York Times of October 23, 
1951] 


Text or TRUMAN SPEECH DEDICATING SQUARE 
TO SAMUEL GOMPERS 


(Following is text of President Truman’s 
address yesterday in Washington, as tran- 
scribed by the New York Times, in which he 
dedicated a public square to the memory of 
Samuel Gompers.) 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Secretary, distinguished 
guests, I am going to open my remarks by 
reading you a letter. It says: 

“My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I regret very 
much not being able to be present when you 
dedicate the Gompers Square, owing to my 
physical disability. I consider it a great 
tribute to my late husband. 

“I send my heartiest greetings to those who 
will participate in this event. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“Mrs. SAMUEL GOMPERS.” 


I am happy to take part in the dedication 
of this square to the memory of Samuel 
Gompers. 

Many of the squares and streets in this 
city are named for famous men. But very 
few of them did as much for their fellow 
men as Samuel Gompers did. 

In his long life of effort for the working 
people of this country, he was bitterly abused 
and vilified by the forces of special privilege. 
But he found out, in the end, that this 
country will always honor a man who dedi- 
cates his life to helping others. 

Samuel Gompers was a workingman him- 
self, and he fought to better the condition 
of the wage earner. But he never regarded 
organized labor as a pressure group con- 
cerned only with its own private and selfish 
gains. On the contrary, he thought of the 
cause of organized labor as the cause of hu- 
man justice. He strove to correct the in- 
equities of our industrial system because 
that was the right thing to do—the rignt 
thing not only for labor but for all parts of 
our society. 


QUOTES AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


In his autobiography, he summed up his 
beliefs in these words: 

“I have been jealous that the American 
labor movement should retain the character 
of a crusade for human justice. I know 
men and I love them and I also know that 
the effort to secure justice for the under- 
man must be a fight.” 

That’s pretty good philosophy for a trade- 
union movement to have. 

And it’s good philosophy for a political 
movement, too. I have always believed that 
the American people would prefer the polit- 
ical party that proved it was crusading for 
human justice. I’ve seen the truth of that 
proposition in my own experience. 

Samuel Gompers was right when he said 
that the effort to secure justice for the work- 
ing man means a fight. It does. It means a 
long, unending fight. I have seen the 
truth of that in my own experience, too. 

It is an unending fight because the forces 
of reaction never giv? up. They have money 
and they have power, and they never really 
believe that the people ought to govern 
themselves. They are always trying to turn 
the control of the ccuntry over to a privi- 
leged few. 

We have come a long way in our fight for 
human justice since the days of Samuel 
Gompers, but the gains we have made are 
always under attack. The forces of reaction 
are always trying to undo the progress we 
have made. 


FOUGHT LABOR INJUNCTIONS 


One of the greatest struggles Samuel 
Gompers had was to prevent our courts and 
legal institutions from being perverted into 
instruments of oppression against the work- 
ingman. That was a real danger in his day. 

When he started his great work, labar- 
union activities were considered to be illegal 
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conspiracies in the restraint of trade. 
Courts were constantly issuing injunctions 
against unions for the benefit of employers. 
The labor injunction was used indiscrimi- 
nately to keep labor in the prison of low 
wages and poor working conditions. 

Gompers fought this kind of thing with 
all the energies of his great soul and his 
mind. 

He fought the labor fajunction because it 
Was used to undermine and destroy free 
trade-unions. 

Above all, he fuught the labor injunction 
because it was used to violate the constitu- 
tional rights of free speech and freedom of 
assembly. 

The fight he led resulted in great victo- 
ries—the Clayton Act, the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, the Wagner Act. Those laws recognized 
the constitutional rights of labor and made 
them the basis of our national labor policy. 

In recent years there have been attempts 
to bring back the old ideas that Gompers 
fought against. There has been a campaign 
to rewrite our labor relations laws so that 
they would favor employers against their 
employees. There has been a plot to devise 
legal machinery to cut the strength of or- 
ganized labor into little pieces, and to en- 
tangle each piece in a snare of legal re- 
strictions and red tape. 

This entire effort is harmful not just to 
labor, but to the welfare of the country. 
It is a backward step, legally and economi- 
cally. ‘ 

We have been fighting against it, and we 
must continue to fight against ii. 


DEFINES NECESSARY LAW 


Our objective is to have what Samuel 
Gompers wanted—fairness and justice in the 
law of labor-management relations. We do 
not want a law that is stacked in favor of 
either labor or management. We want a law 
that will insure free unions and free collec- 
tive bargaining, and be fair to both employ- 
ers and employees. And I believe we will 
have that kind of a law, in the long run, in 
spite of all these efforts to turn back the 
clock of progress. 

There is another respect in which we have 
been moving forward against stiff opposition 
since the days of Samuel Gompers. That is 
in creating a stable economy. One of the 
things that Gompers fought all his life long 
was unemployment. He knew this was not 
@ problem that could be solved by labor 
alone. He knew that industry and Govern- 
ment must work with labor and the farmers 
to prevent depressions and to maintain high 
levels of employment. 

It is remarkable, when you look back on 
it, to realize what terrible stupidity and self- 
ishness Gompers had to face in this part of 
his struggle for human justice. Economists 
told him that starving, unemployed workers 
were the result of “natural laws” that noth- 
ing could change. Business opposed his sug- 
gestion that Government agencies should 
take a simple step—such a simple step as 
collecting statistics on unemployment. 

We have come a long way since those days. 
We have adopted the principle that working 
people shall have insurance to give them 
some protection against unemployment. 
We believe in good wages, and we have legal 
wage floors to prevent sweatshops. We have 
set up a system of social security. We have 
written into our laws the principle that all 
groups—business, labor, and agriculture— 
should work together to maintain employ- 
ment and expand the economy. We have 
learned to use the great resources of our 
economy through Government to prevent 
economic suffering and to protect against 
sharp declines in the business cycle. 


GAINS IN ECONOMIC POLICIES 


It is quite clear that since Gompers’ time 
‘we have made great advances in our economic 
theories and our economic policies. We no 
longer believe that “natural laws” make the 
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poor poorer and the rich richer. We no 
longer subscribe to the nonsensical idea that 
economic well-being trickles down the scale 
from the well-to-do to the wage earner. 

In fact, we have proved that just the oppo- 
site is true. We have proved that if the wage 
earner and the farmer are prosperous and 
secure the rest of the people will be prosper- 
ous and secure, too. Today the working 
people of the United States are better off 
than any workers in history, and the annual 
income per person in this country is 40 per- 
cent higher than it was in 1939. And this 
gain is a real gain—a real gain of 40 per- 
cent—after taxes, and taking price increases 
into account. Don’t let anybody tell you 
anything different from that; that’s the truth 
if it ever was told. 

But we have had to fight for these ad- 
vances, and we will have to keep on fighting 
in order to hold them. There are still peo- 
ple who cling to the old trickle-down the- 
ory, who think that our sole concern ought 
to be profits and that wages ought to come 
after profits have been taken care of. This is 
the same blind attitude that brought on the 
great depression, but it is still with us. 

Let me give you an example. Our defense 
program has brought with it the threat of 
inflation and of runaway prices. Adequate 
price controls are essential not only for the 
wage earner, but for business as well. They 
are essential to the defense of the Nation 
and to world peace. In this emergency you 
would think that all citizens would want 
good, strong price controls to protect them- 
selves and the whole economy. 

But this has not proved to be the case. 
Scores of special interests have ganged up 
together for the purpose of securing special 
short-run advantages for themselves at the 
expense of all the rest of us. 

These special interests have adopted the 
principle that price control is all right if it 
does not require them to absorb one more 
penny of costs or forego a penny of profits, 
no matter how high those’ profits may be. 
This is the main idea behind the terrible 
Capehart amendment, which I tried to have 
removed from the price-control law. It is 
also the old trickle-down idea in a new set- 
ting. Take care of the profits first, and the 
general welfare last. 


PLEDGES CONTINUED FIGHT 


This administration will do its best, with 
the tools the Congress has given us, to curb 
inflation. But the tools are not good enough 
to do this job as it should be done. 

Here is the part of the fight for human 
justice which I hope the working people, and 
all other patriotic Americans, will carry on 
with increasing vigor in the months to come. 
We can win this fight for a strong anti-infla- 
tion program. We must not lose heart. 
Think of the difficulties that confronted 
Samuel Gompers 50 years ago. 

We have far less reason to be discouraged 
than he had. We have seen the crusade for 
human justice bring about tremendous im- 
provements in our living standards and in 
the stability of our economy. 

These gains have brought new responsi- 
bilities to organized labor. Today labor 
unions are a major element in our economy. 
Their policies affect the whole Nation and 
help to shape our national destiny. 

In this present time of crisis, the defense 
of the free world depends on the production 
of American mines, farms, and factories. 
Labor—organized labor—has the great re- 
sponsibility of using its strength to increase 
defense production. It has the responsibility 
for helping to make wage stabilization work. 
It has the responsibility, along with manage- 
ment, of preventing the interruption of de- 
fense production. : 

I am confident that the American labor 
movement will measure up to these respon- 
sibilities. For labor understands what is at 
stake in this struggle against aggression and 
the threat of war. 
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CITES AID ON FOREIGN POLICY 


Labor knows that communism is the 
mortal enemy of free trade-unions. Labor 
knows that free trade-unionism—the inter- 
national unity of free workingmen—forms 
one of the greatest bulwarks against com- 
munism. Labor knows that we cannot have 
peace for ourselves if we turn our backs on 
the needs and desires and hopes for progress 
of other free peoples. 

That is why the American labor movement 
has given such firm support to the foreign 
policy of thiscountry. That is why American 
labor is working so vigorously with free trade- 
unions throughout the world for peace and 
human progress. 

In all this, the labor movement has been 
following the principles established by Sam- 
uel Gompers. All these principles have been 
carried forward by great labor leaders, such 
as my friend here, William Green. There 
was never anyone who worked harder than 
Samuel Gompers for international collabora- 
tion among free nations and free working- 
men. There was never anyone who believed 
more deeply in the cause of peace and 
justice for all the people of the world. 

That was his goal—and it is ours. It is 
the goal of all progressive, forward-looking 
Americans. 

Let us go on working, as Samuel Gompers 
worked, for peace, freedom and justice for 
all mankind. 


DISARMAMENT PLAN PROPOSED BY 
WESTERN ALLIES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend at this 
point in the Recorp the text of a state- 
ment by President Truman on November 
7, 1951, on the disarmament plan pro- 
posed by the western allies. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 


There was no objection. 


[From the New York Times of November 
8, 1951] 
TRUMAN STATEMENT ON DISARMAMENT PLAN 
PROPOSED BY WESTERN ALLIES 


(WasHINGTON, November 7.—Following is 
the text of President Truman’s address to- 
night on a Big Three Western Powers plan for 
international arms reduction:) 

The General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions is now meeting in Paris. This great 
town meeting of the world has assembled for 
its annual session. What is done there will 
be of vital importance to us in the United 
States and to all the people of the earth. 

A few hours ago, the United States, Great 
Britain, and France announced that they 
would present to the General Assembly a 
joint proposal of great significance. This is 
@ proposal for lessening the burden of arma- 
ments which now bears so heavily upon the 
world. It is a common-sense way of getting 
started toward the regulation and balanced 
reduction of all armed forces and all im- 
plements of war, ‘ncluding atomic weapons. 
We hope the General Assembly will consider 
this proposal as an urgent and important 
matter. 

Tonight I want to tell you something 
about this proposal, and why we are mak- 
ing it. 

Let’s begin by talking about the nature of 
the disarmament problem. 

All of us know how difficult the world sit- 
uation is today. 

Fighting is going on in Korea, and the 
threat of Communist aggression hangs over 
many other parts of the world. 

To meet this situation, the United States 
is now rapidly building up its Armed Forces, 
So are other free countries. 
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We are doing this because we must. The 
Soviet Union and its satellites have very large 
military forces ready for action. The Soviet 
Union has a growing stock of atomic bombs. 
The aggression in Korea has shown that 
Communist imperialism will resort to open 
warfare to gain its ends. 

In these ,circumstances, we must have 
strong military defenses and we are building 
them. 

General Eisenhower has just given me an 
encouraging report of the progress that is 
being made under his command in Europe. 
Serious difficulties still remain, and they 
will require vigorous effort from us and from 
our allies. As a result of General Eisen- 
hower’s visit, arrangements are being made 
to speed up the training and equipment of 
the combined defense forces in Europe. 

We shall continue to build strong defenses 
in Europe and in other parts of the world— 
just as long as that is necessary. 

Our own Armed Forces and those of our 
allies are essential to the protection of free- 
dom. They are an essential part of our 
efforts to prevent another world war. As 
they increase in size and effectiveness, they 
make it plain to an aggressor that he can 
have no hope of quick and easy conquest. As 
the Kremlin comes to see that its aggressive 
policies cannot pay off, it may abandon them 
and join in reasonable settlements of world 
problems. 


SAYS STRENGTH WILL AID PEACE 


This build-up of the defenses of the free 
world is one way to security and peace. As 
things now stand, it is the only way open 
to us. 

But there is another way to security and 
peace—a way we would much prefer to take. 
We would prefer to see the nations cut down 
their armed forces on a balanced basis that 
would be fair to all. That is the way we 
hoped the world would follow 6 years ago, 
when we helped to set up the United Nations. 
And it is what we are still working for—an 
international order without the burden of 
tremendous armaments. 

It may seem strange to talk about reduc- 
ing armed forces and armaments when we 
are working so hard to build up our military 
strength. But there is nothing inconsistent 
about these two things. Both have the same 
aim—the aim of security and peace. If we 
can’t get security and peace one way, we 
must get it the other way. 

The way of reducing armaments—the way 
we prefer—can be undertaken only if there 
is a workable international system which 
makes reduction possible without endanger- 
ing the security of any nation. No country 
can afford to reduce its defenses unless it is 
sure the other fellow is reducing his at the 
same time. To reduce armaments, there- 
fore, we must have, first of all, a safe and 
fair procedure. 

Three weeks ago, in a speech in North 
Carolina, I said that we are willing, as we 
have always been, to sit down in the United 
Nations with the Soviet Union, and all the 
other countries concerned, and work to- 
gether for lessening the burden of arma- 
ments. The proposal we have announced 
today, along with France and Great Britain, 
offers a practical way to do just that. 

This proposal is in the nature of a fresh 
approach. It has been very carefully pre- 
pared, and we believe it is an improvement 
over previous approaches. If it is accepted, 
it will open a way to reduce armament and 
lessen the risk of war. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES LISTED 


The basic principles for a real, workable 
system for reducing armaments are well 
known. I outlined them in my speech be- 
fore the General Assembly of the United 
Nations a little more than a year ago. The 
general assembly has endorsed them. They 
are simple. First, such a system must in- 
clude all types of weapons; second, it must 
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be accepted by all nations having substantial 
armed forces; and third, it must be based 
on safeguards that will insure the compli- 
ance of all nations—in other words, it must 
be foolproof. 

I also suggested to the general assembly 
that the two United Nations commissions 
working on the control of armaments be 
consolidated into one. One of these com- 
missions has been working on atomic energy, 
and the other commission on types of weap- 
ons and armed forces. It is clear, however, 
that all types of weapons and armed forces 
must be covered by one over-all plan, and 
should therefore be under the jurisdiction 
of the same United Nations commission. As 
a result of work during the past year, the 
General Assembly is now in a position to work 
on concrete steps for reducing and con- 
trolling all kinds. 

We hope the proposal we are now making 
will be the first order of business of this new 
commission. 

Let me tell you just what it is that we 
are proposing. 

First, we propose that a continuing in- 
ventory of all armed forces and armaments 
be undertaken. This inventory would take 
place in every country having substantial 
military power, and it would be checked and 
verified in each of those countries by inspec- 
tors who are nationals of other countries, 
working under the United Nations. These 
inspectors would have authority to find out 
what the real facts are. 

Second, we propose that, while this process 
of inventory and inspection is taking place, 
the nations work out specific arrangements 
for the actual reduction of armed strength. 


EARLY REDUCTIONS URGED 


Third, we propose, on the basis of these 
two steps, that the reductions which are the 
goal of the programs be made as soon as that 
can be done with full knowledge and fair- 
ness to all. 

Such a program would have to be agreed 
upon by all the countries having substantial 
military power and ratified according to their 
own constitutional practices. 

The key to this plan is the proposal to find 
out exactly and precisely what arms and 
armed forces each country has. This is the 
first essential, on which all else depends. 
Unless this step is taken, no real progress can 
be made toward regulating and reducing 
armaments. 

Any nation which is not willing to agree 
to this step, and to carry it out, is not really 
interested in disarmament. The Soviet 
Government has at various times talked 
about reducing armaments, but they have 
never proposed an effective system for find- 
ing out the facts. No responsible govern- 
ment can agree to cut its own defenses un- 
less it knows where such a cut will leave it 
in relation to the armed forces of other 
countries. That is why we propose the first 
step of an honest, continuing inventory of 
all armed forces and armaments, including 
atomic weapons. 

Such an inventory would proceed by 
stages, disclosing the least vital information 
first, and then proceeding to more sensitive 
areas. Each stage would be completed be- 
fore the next began, until all armed forces 
and armaments of every kind had been in- 
cluded. 

There is another important point. Any 
program of reducing armaments will neces- 
sarily be complex and even with the fullest 
cooperation of all the parties, will take quite 
a while to work out and put into effect. 
Even after it is put into effect, there will have 
to be safeguards against its violation. The 
fact-finding must, therefore, be continuous. 
It cannot be a one-shot affair. The fact- 
finders must know not only what the state 
of armament is on any given date, but how 
it is proceeding—whether the armed forces 
of the country concerned are increasing or 
diminishing. 
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WOULD LIMIT FUTURE ARMS 


As the facts are revealed, progress can be 
made toward working out, by mutual agree- 
ment, the exact amounts and kinds of arma- 
ments and armed forces which each country 
will finally be permitted to have. It might 
be possible, for example, to agree that each 
country would have armed forces propor- 
tionate to its population, with a ceiling be- 
yond which no country could go. Further- 
more, each country might be limited to using 
no more than a fixed portion of its national 
production for military purposes. 

With respect to atomic weapons, the plan 
already approved by a majority of the United 
Nations fits right into this present proposal 
of ours for the control and reduction of 
armaments. Atomic weapons would be re- 
vealed at the appropriate stage in the proc- 
ess of disclosure. Such weapons would ulti- 
mately be prohibited, and atomic energy 
would be controlled under the provisions of 
the United Nations plan. We continue to 
support this plan as it now stands, but we 
are, of course, always ready to consider any 
better plan. 

Let me stress that each stage of this pro- 
gram for reducing armaments would be en- 
tered upon only after the previous one had 
been completed. And each stage would be 
continuously policed by inspectors, who 
would report any breach of faith. 

If the Soviet Union and its satellites are 
really afraid o* the intentions of any of the 
free countries, as they say they are, here 
is a plan they can adopt with safety. It 
would give them the same protection every 
step of the way, that it gives every other 
country. And, on the other hand, we can 
afford to go into such a plan as this because 
we would have safeguards against bad faith. 

All nations would have to lay their cards 
on the table and keep them there at all 
times. 


CURBS PROPOSED FAIR TO ALL 


Here, then, is a real, down-to-earth ap- 
proach, fair to all concerned. It would move 
forward step by step. Each step, when com- 
pleted, would build up mutual confidence 
for the next step. If at any stage there 
were a breach of trust, or an act of bad 
faith, all participating nations would have 
immediate notice, and could act in time to 
protect themselves. 

In the face of the long and gloomy his- 
tory of our negotiations with the Soviet 
Union, there are, no doubt, many people 
who think that any further attempts to 
control and reduce armaments are a waste 
of time. It is true that we have experienced 
much bad faith, deceit, and broken promises 
on the part of the Soviet Union over the 
last 6 years. It is true that we have met 
rebuffs and refusals from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, ever since the day we offered to 
give up our monopoly of atomic weapons 
and to prohibit them under a system of 
international control. 

Nevertheless, as responsible men and 
women, we must try for disarmament in 
spite of all difficulties. We cannot permit 
the history of our times to record that we 
failed by default. 

We make this proposal because it is the 
right thing to do. We are not making it in 
any sudden spirit of optimism. We are not 
making it as a last gesture of despair. We 
are making it because we share, with all the 
members of the United Nations, the respon- 
sibility of trying to bring about conditions 
which will assure international peace and 
security. 

The people of the world want peace. To 
work in every possible way for peace is a 
duty which we owe not only to ourselves 
but to the whole human race. 


WARNS CRISIS STILL EXISTS 


In making our proposal for reducing armae- 
ments, we are not suggesting that the crisis 
in world affairs has passed, or even that it 
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has lessened, It has not. We cannot afford, 
for one minute, to let down our guard, or 
falter in our defense program. We must not 
weaken in our firm stand to resist aggres- 
sion in Korea. 

While aggression and fighting continue— 
as in Korea—and while the major political 
issues that divide the nations remain unset- 
tied, real progress toward reducing arma- 
ments may not be possible. 

But we cannot fail to bring before the 
world the problem of growing armaments, 
which presses so heavily on all mankind. We 
believe deeply that discussions of this ques- 
tion in the United Nations can and should 
begin now, even though tensions are high. 
Indeed, one way to reduce these tensions is 
to start work on such proposals as the one 
we are now making. 

I urge the Kremlin to accept this pro- 
posal. I urge them to make it known to the 
people of the Soviet Union. The men in the 
Kremlin are responsible for the lives and the 
future of a great nation—of a great and 
creative people—a people who long for peace, 
even as all people long for peace. The men 
in the Kremlin must know how the people 
behind the iron curtain are crushed down 
by the burden of armaments and production 
for war—how they hope for release and for 
enjoyment of the better things of life. 

And there can be a release from the burden 
of increasing armaments and the fear of war. 
The nations are not helpless chips in the tide 
of events. They can control their destiny, if 
they will. The burden of armaments can be 
lifted. It can be done. And if it is done, 
think what a prospect would open up for the 
future of mankind. 


POINTS TO GAINS POSSIBLE 


The United States and other countries are 
now helping the people of the free nations to 
fight against the ancient enemies of man— 
hunger, disease, and injustice. But what we 
can do now is sharply limited by the cost of 
maintaining defenses to prevent aggression 
and war. If that cost could be reduced—if 
the burden of armaments could be lessened 
new energies and resources would be liber- 
ated for greatly enlarged programs of recon- 
struction and development. 

New hope and opportunities would be given 
everywhere for better conditions of life. 
There would be greater freedom—greater pro- 
duction—greater enjoyment of the fruits of 
peaceful industry. Through the United Na- 
tions we could wage the only kind of war we 
seek—the war against want and human mis- 
ery. 

In the lifetime of our own generation, we 
could bring about the greatest period of 
progress for the world in all recorded history. 

This is our vision. This is our hope. This 
is what all free people have been striving for. 
We are determined to gain these tremendous 
opportunities for human progress. We are 
determined to win real peace—peace based on 
freedom and justice. 

We will do it the hard way if we must—by. 
going forward as we are doing now, to make 
the free world so strong that no would-be 
aggressor will dare to break the peace. 

But we will never give up trying for an- 
other way to peace—the way of reducing the 
armaments that make aggression possible. 

That is why we are making these new pro- 
posals to the United Nations. We offer them 
in good faith and we ask that they be consid- 
ered in good faith. 

We hope all other nations will accept 
them—and will join with us in this great 
enterprise for peace. 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
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Illinois [Mr. Mason] is recognized for 40 
minutes. 


OUR INTERNAL REVENUE SCANDAL—ITS 
CAUSE AND ITS CURE 


Mr.MASON. Mr. Speaker, the Nation 
has been shocked and disillusioned by 
the revelations of Senator WILLIaMs, Re- 
publican, Delaware, and the King com- 
mittee concerning the graft and the cor- 
ruption prevalent today in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and in the tax section 
of the Attorney General’s office. Here- 
tofore we have always taken for granted 
that, while there might be some graft and 
some corruption in other branches of the 
Federal Government, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue was “clean as a hound’s 
tooth,” or, to express it another way, was 
like Caesar’s wife—above suspicion. We 
know better now. We have had our eyes 
opened. We have been rudely awakened 
to the fact that under the present ad- 
ministration it is almost impossible for 
any bureau, any branch, or any depart- 
ment of our Government to be either 
efficient or free from corruption; because 
the springs from which flow the streams 
of our Government have been poisoned 
at their source. 

President Truman very adroitly and 
rather naively—it seems to me—proposes 
to cure the cancerous growth affecting 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue by dos- 
ing the patient with political soothing 
sirup that goes under the name civil 
service; and he gives the job of preparing 
and prescribing this political soothing 
sirup to Attorney General McGrath, the 
man under whose administration, and 
nose, the disease was permitted to de- 
velop and spread. This is, as one edi- 
torial writer so succinctly put it, “The 
same as selecting a known gambler to 
clean up gambling, or selecting a known 
bootlegger to enforce prohibition laws.” 

Mr. Speaker, any good doctor will tell 
you that if you want to cure a deep-seat- 
ed disease, you must first find the cause, 
and then you must remove it. Such pro- 
cedure is both standard and necessary in 
order to effect a cure. I propose to fol- 
low that procedure in trying to rid the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue of the can- 
cerous growth that today threatens to 
destroy our whole system of Federal tax- 
ation. 

Mr. Speaker, the two main causes for 
the present mess in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue are, first, President 
Roosevelt’s Executive Order No. 6166, is- 
sued June 10, 19833; and, second, the ex- 
cessively high Federal tax rates of the 
present day. The Executive order made 
the scandals in the Bureau possible; in 
fact, paved the way for them, and even 
invited them; while the excessive Fed- 
eral tax rates today furnish the incen- 
tive for the corruption, collusion, graft, 
and favoritism that are prevalent in the 
Bureau. I shall discuss first the Execu- 
tive order and its effects, and second the 
excessive tax rates. 

Mr. Speaker, as a result of personal in- 
terviews with officials now within the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue—from 
Commissioner Dunlap on down—and 
also interviews with persons who have 
left the Bureau, the following facts have 
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been established beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. These facts are well docu- 
mented. 

EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 6166 


Much of the present corruption within 
the Bureau and the low repute in which 
the Bureau is held today is directly at- 
tributable to President Roosevelt’s Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 6166, issued on June 
10, 1933. That order transfered to the 
Department of Justice the authority to 
handle, to prosecute, or to ignore all tax 
cases, 

On the face of it, this Executive order 
did not look so calamitous. It is a 
simple-looking, four-paragraph docu- 
ment which placed in the hands of the 
Attorney General of the United States 
all the functions of prosecuting in the 
courts, all claims and demands by, and 
offenses against, the Government, and 
of defending claims and demands 
against the Government. Unfortu- 
nately, it went one step further—it gave 
the Attorney General’s office the right 
to decide in what manner to prosecute, 
or to defend, or to compromise, or to 
appeal, or to abandon prosecution of any 
case referred to it. This part of the 
order opened the door for, yes—actually 
invited, the chicanery that followed. 

The immediate effect of Executive 
Order No. 6166 was “more jobs for more 
people’’; it became the means by which 
Mr. James Farley, President Roosevelt’s 
patronage dispenser, filled these jobs 
with people of the right political com- 
plexion and background. From that 
time on to the present day, right political 
background rather than proper legal and 
accountancy experience has been the 
yardstick in selecting the employees 
handling our Federal tax-collecting ma- 
chinery. Lamar Caudle is only one of 
the many examples of this type of em- 
ployee who was appointed solely on the 
basis of political complexion and back- 
ground. 

Following Executive Order No. 6166, 
the force of lawyers, secretaries, and 
other employees of the Federal tax-col- 
lecting machinery doubled almost over- 
night, and the former efficiency of the 
bureau was, as one man put it, cut in half. 
This reduced efficiency was explained as 
follows by a high official of the bureau: 

Any good lawyer knows he has to live with 
a case to properly try it in the courts. Under 
the new set-up following Executive Order No. 
6166, the group of attorneys in the bureau 
became nothing but law clerks. They pre- 
pared the cases and then turned them over 
to another group of attorneys in the Justice 
Department to try—or not to try—as Mr. 
Caudle decided. This transfer of cases from 
one group of lawyers to another prevented 
the Justice attorneys from living with their 
cases, so they had to act with only the super- 
ficial knowledge passed along to them by the 
Internal Revenue lawyers. 


A former judge of The Tax Court, who 
has been familiar with the bureau since 
the Woodrow Wilson administration, had 
some interesting observations to make. 
For instance, he said the bureau was en- 
tirely free of politics prior to 1933 when 
Roosevelt’s Executive Order No. 6166 be- 
came operative, and, also, that the bu- 
reau was well-organized and very effic- 
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ient. The judge said politics became rife 
after the order went into effect; and the 
New Deal placed a lot of theorists and 
fellows with no tax background in the 
bureau. 

The judge also stated that the ap- 
pointment, of Robert E. Hannegan as 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue on 
October 9, 1943, was another important 
milepost in fouling up the good name of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. He 
said Hannegan was a Missouri-type poli- 
tician; and the bad results of his term— 
brief as it was—are still in evidence. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is a brief picture of 
what happened as the result of Executive 
Order No. 6166. It substantiates my 
claim that the order made the present 
scandals in the Bureau possible; in fact, 
paved the way for them, and even in- 
vited them. Executive Order No. 6166 
planted germs of corruption in the Bu- 
reau, which, after 19 years of uninter- 
rupted and unchecked growth, have de- 
veloped into a foul cancerous growth that 
requires a serious surgical operation to 
get rid of it. 

OUR EXCESSIVELY HIGH TAX RATES 


Now, what about our excessively high 
tax rates? 

Mr. Speaker, anyone who knows any-= 
thing about our Federal tax-collecting 
machinery must realize that the job of 
collecting personal income taxes and cor- 
poration taxes today is a far cry from the 
job of collecting these same taxes back in 
the 1920’s. It has become tremendously 
more complicated and more extensive. 
Back in the 1920’s the personal income 
tax rates ranged from i percent to 20 
percent; and at that time there were 
only 500,000 people paying taxes to Uncle 
Sam. The collection of corporation 
taxes in the 1920’s—when corporation 
tax rates were below 15 percent—was 
also far more simple and less trouble- 
some than it is today. With 55,000,000 
people now paying personal income 
taxes, and with tax rates ranging from 
22 percent in the lowest bracket to 90 
percent in the top bracket; with corpora- 
tion tax rates, including normal tax, 
surtax, and excess-profts tax, now run- 
ning as high as 70 percent, one can easily 
see why the present-day taxpayer—be- 
cause of these excessively high rates— 
will try to cut corners in making out his 
income-tax returns. The temptations 
and opportunities that such excessive tax 
rates provide for collusion, for graft, for 
favoritism, and for corruption in connec- 
tion with the job of collecting taxes are 
enormous—a thuusand times greater 
than 20 years ago, when tax rates were 
low and the total number paying taxes 
only 10 percent of the number now pay- 
ing. 

THE TREATMENT PROPOSED 


Mr. Speaker, having pointed out what 
I believe to be the two main causes of 
the present corruption within the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, I now propose 
to remove those causes as quickly and 
as completely as possible. Can this be 
done by giving the patient a few doses 
of civil-service soothing sirup as the 
President proposes? Can the same doc- 
tor be trusted to cure the disease that 
permitted it to develop and spread? The 
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answer to both questions, of course, is an 
emphatic “No.” The disease has become 
so deep-seated and so widespread that 
it will require a surgical operation to re- 
move it. 

As the first step in the treatment, I 
offer H. R. 6134, a bill that I have intro- 
duced to create an independent agency 
to assess and collect all internal-revenue 
taxes and to administer and enforce all 
internal-revenue laws. 

This bill sets up a Commission com- 
posed of 11 commissioners appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Not more 
than six of such commissioners shall be 
members of the same political party. Six 
commissioners shall constitute a quorum 
of the Commission. The President shall 
designate the commissioner who shall 
serve as Chairman of the Commission. 

The bill provides for the transfer to 
the Commission of all functions with 
respect to, first, the assessment and col- 
lection of internal-revenue taxes; and, 
second, the administration and enforce- 
ment of internal-revenue laws—includ- 
ing the prosecution and defense of inter- 
nal-revenue tax cases—which, at the 
time this section takes effect, are vested 
in any officer of the executive branch 
of the Government other than the Presi- 
dent or are vested in any department or 
other agency of the executive branch of 
the Government other than the Tax 
Court of the United States. 

The bill also provides for abolishment 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
the offices of Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Assistant Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, Special Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, Assistant to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Deputy Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, Assistant General Counsel of the 
Treasury for the Bureau cf Internal Rev- 
enue, and Assistant Attorney General of 
the United States, Tax Division. 

Mr. Speaker, complete divorcement of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue from 
both the Treasury and the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office is needed, and that is what 
my bill provides. 

Every employee from now on that has 
anything to do with the collection of Fed- 
eral taxes should be selected solely on the 
basis of ability, personal integrity, and 
efficiency. There should be a complete 
elimination of politics in the selection of 
personnel. The important thing today 
in connection with this Bureau is to re- 
store, as soon as possible, the confidence 
that the 55,000,000 Federal taxpayers 
once had in our tax-collecting ma- 
chinery. 

As the second step in the treatment, I 
advocate the placing of a peacetime ceil- 
ing of 25 percent upon all income, estate, 
and gift taxes the Federal Government 
may levy. Twenty-five State legislatures 
have already passed resolutions petition- 
ing Congress to submit to the States for 
ratification a constitutional amendment 
placing a 25-percent tax limitation in the 
Federal Constitution, but three of these 
States—Illinois, Arkansas, and Wiscon- 
sin—have rescinded their action. Only 
ten more States are needed before Con- 
gress will be compelled to act. The ex- 
cessive and oppressive Federal tax bur- 
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den of recent years has brought about a 
tax rebellion that is sweeping the Nation. 
It is a peaceful rebellion but a grim and 
determined one just the same. 

Six years ago I anticipated this tax 
rebellion and introduced in the Congress 
a resolution, section 2 of which provides: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes on income, from whatever 
source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States, and without re- 
gard to any census or enumeration. The 
maximum aggregate rate of all taxes, duties, 
and excises which the Congress may lay or 
collect on, with respect to, or measured by, 
income, however, shall not exceed 25 per 
cent. In the event that the United States 
shall be engaged in a war which creates a 
national emergency so grave as to necessitate 
such action to avoid national disaster, the 
Congress, by a vote of three-fourths of tne 
total membership of each House on a roil 
call, may, while the United States is so en- 
gaged, suspend, for periods not exceeding 
1 year each, such limitation with respect to 
income subsequently accruing or received. 


That resolution has been reintroduced 
in each Congress ever since, and is now 
before the Congress awaiting action. 

Of course, the question that naturally 
arises in connection with a tax ceiling is, 
“What would a tax ceiling of 25 percent 
do to the yearly receipts of the Federal 
Treasury if the tax-limitation amend- 
ment to the Constitution were adopted?” 
This is a very pertinent question. I have 
secured an answer to this question from 
the staff experts of the Ways and Means 
Committee. The answer, in three parts, 
is as follows: 

First. The Treasury now has a yearly 
tax take of about $24,000,000,000 from 
the personal income tax. A 25-percent 
tax ceiling would reduce this take $2,- 
500,000,000, leaving $21,500,000,000 still 
to come in from this source. 

Second. The Treasury now has a 
yearly tax take also of $24,000,000,000 
from the corporation income tax. A 25- 
percent tax ceiling would cut this tax 
take in half, leaving only $12,000,000,000 
to come in from this source. 

Third. The Treasury now has a year- 
ly tax take of $800,000,000 from Federal 
estate and gift taxes. A 25-percent tax 
ceiling would cut this tax take $200,000,- 
000, leaving $600,000,000 to come in from 
this source. 

The total tax reduction, therefore, of 
a 25 percent tax ceiling under present 
conditions, would .be $15,000,000,000, 
leaving $45,000,000,000 Treasury receipts 
to operate the Government each year—a 
sum more than ample to cover proper 
and normal expenditures of an economy- 
minded administration, a sum 8 times as 
large as the sum collected in taxes in 
1940. 

In my opinion, if a constitutional 
amendment were adopted, placing a tax 
limitation of 25 percent upon personal 
income taxes, corporation taxes, gift and 
estate taxes, it would automatically do 
away with three-fourths of our internal 
revenue scandal, because it would remove 
three-fourths of the cause. 

Mr. Speaker, the President is asking 
for another increase in taxes. The Con- 
gress should not even consider this im- 
pudent demand for more money to spend 
and waste. Before the people of this 
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Nation will pay any more of their in- 
comes in taxes, they must have full as- 
surance that the collectors’ offices are 
insulated from political influences; that 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue is in- 
dependent and honest; that it is no longer 
possible for anyone by bribery and cor- 
ruption to avoid paying his taxes and 
to stay out of jail by knowing the right 
politicians. 

The President’s proposal to g0 
through the motions without actually 
cleaning up the stench is unacceptable 
to our taxpayers, because it changes no 
responsibility at the top where responsi- 
bility actually lies. My proposal puts 
first things first. It calls for direct 
action. If the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue is made an independent agency, 
with politics completely eliminated; and 
if our excessive tax rates are reduced to 
a reasonable level under a tax ceiling 
of 25 percent, I feel confident the present 
Gisgraceful mess in the Bureau will be 
cleaned up, with some assurance that it 
will stay cleaned up. Then and only 
then will the faith of our taxpayers in 
the honesty and the integrity of the 
collectors be restored. We must not— 
we dare not—stop short of this goal. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, wil! the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I yield. 

Mr. CANFTELD. Documenting what 
the gentleman has just said, the record 
of the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House will show that in 1947 the col- 
lector of internal revenue in Hartford 
was in great trouble because of political 
chicanery. He was about to be indicted 


by a Federal grand jury sitting in Hart- 
ford. But, he had a great pal in the 


Bureau. That pal was the collector of 
internal revenue in Boston, the same col- 
lector who is now being tried on charges 
of bribery, the same collector who sev- 
eral months ago was fired from his po- 
sition by the President of the United 
States. That collector in Boston, besides 
being collector, was also president of 
what is known as the Internal Revenue 
Collectors Association of the United 
States, 64 strong, described by him as 
strictly a fun-loving group. In the year 
1947, after the collector in Hartford 
found himself in great difficulty, the col- 
lector in Boston, also president of this 
association, wrote Matt Connelly, secre- 
tary to the President, at the White 
House, calling attention to the pitiful 
plight of his friend in Hartford, and said 
in effect, “Matt, isn’t there something 
you can do for him? Why should he be 
penalized for doing what come natu- 
rally?” Bear in mind, that was his 
crime, doing what comes naturally. The 
records of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions will also show that the collector’s 
deputy in Boston, during the same year 
1947, sent his chief a memorandum 
which read something like this: 

I am enclosing the names of all field em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
in the Boston area who bought tickets for 
the Hannagan reception. I think you will 
want to have those before you in considering 
promotions in the field. 


I submit that testimony documents 
what the gentleman is placing before the 
House this afternoon, anent the political 
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activities in the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. 

Mr. MASON. I want to thank you for 
that illustration. I have dozens of sim- 
ilar cases in my files to document this 
statement of mine. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Not only that, may I 
say in passing, it was the committee of 
which I was chairman, handling all 
Treasury funds in the Eightieth Con- 
gress, which in 1948 went to the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware, Mr. 
WILtiaMs, to tell him that they were 
finagling with his and Mrs. Williams’ tax 
returns in the Wilmington office, start- 
ing him on his crusade. 

Mr. MASON. And you did a mighty 
fine job when you started that gentle- 
man on that crusade, because he has 
done a wonderful piece of work in un- 
covering many of these cases. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Evi- 
dently the modesty of our colleague from 
New Jersey .[Mr. CANFIELD] has pre- 
vented him from referring to page 161 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD of Janu- 
ary 14, where he placed in the Rrecorp 
the exact words of the statement to 
which he just made reference. I am 
asking if he will incorporate that in his 
revision today. 

Mr. CANFIELD. May I say to the 
gentleman from Michigan that the very 
memorandum of which I have spoken 
was placed in the Recorp under date of 
January 14, in the remarks I made before 
the House at that time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
what I said, and I thought it would be 
fine to repeat that, because sometimes 
we miss what the gentleman has said or 
what others may say. It is of sufficient 
importance that it might well be re- 
peated. 

But what I wanted to do was to ex- 
press my own deep appreciation of the 
information, not only as to the evils 
which exist in this particular department 
or bureau, but of the suggestions of a 
remedy, which the gentleman from Ili- 
nois {Mr. Mason] offers. His remarks 
include a well-directed and exhaustive 
study of our tax problems and in addi- 
tion suggestions as to a remedy for the 
existing confusion and inequities due to 
both maladministration and unjust pro- 
visions in the basic structure of tax leg- 
islation. It is doubtful if there are any 
Members of the House who have made a 
more thorough study of the problem 
than has the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Mason], who has been a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee for 
many years. I hope we may have the 
benefit of his testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, which is now holding 
hearings on plan No. 1. I do not know 
what the full purpose of the plan is, but 
it is said that it will do away with cor- 
ruption in the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment. That I doubt. An honest ad- 
ministration of the law is needed. 

Mr. MASON. In my opinion, plan No. 
1 simply proposes to apply some political 
soothing sirup as a remedy for a deep- 
seated disease. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It may 
be a smoke screen to do away with some 
of the pressure that is now being exerted 
through the press and by our constitu- 
ents, when they protest the present cor- 
rupt situation which exists in that de- 
partment. 

This morning the committee heard our 
former colleague, Mr. Ramspeck. We all 
know of his ability. No one has ever 
questioned his sincerity or his desire to 
improve Government service. He testi- 
fied in substance and to the effect that 
the collectors and some of the other offi- 
cers were just naturally and inevitably 
giving allegiance to those from whom 
they received their jobs, rather than be- 
ing devoted to the service of the public. 

If I can get the Official Reporter to 
give me a transcript of that short ex- 
cerpt from his testimony, I will include 
it if I have the gentleman’s permission. 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman has my 
permission. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It is 
very enlightening; it shows the policy 
and it proves, too, one other thing, that 
until you get at the top a man of in- 
tegrity, or I might say, just ordinary 
honesty, until you get that kind of man 
as an over-all director, not necessarily 
in the Department or as Secretary of the 
Treasury but in the White House, who 
picks his associates—I do not believe 
there was ever a more loyal man than 
our present President; loyalty just sticks 
out all over him, but unfortunately it is 
loyalty to his old political cronies instead 
of to the people as a whole—until we get 
the right kind of a man, a man whose 
ability, whose knowledge of Federal 
Government, whose frankness, whose 
courage, determination, and integrity 
have never been questioned, and who has 
experience in Federal civilian affairs, un- 
til we get that type of man for Presi- 
dent—not making reference to any can- 
didate by name—until we get that kind 
of a man I do not believe there is much 
chance of having a very great degree of 
reformation in the Government. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. I want to 
congratulate the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, for the 
thorough way in which he has gone into 
this vital problem of the day. I have not 
had an opportunity to read carefully the 
gentleman’s proposal, but I assume it 
will be as sound as most of his proposals 
are. 

Mr. MASON. The proposal is only a 
tentative one, may I say, and something 
to be studied in the line of making the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue an inde- 
pendent agency. 

Mr. REED of New York. I have not 
had the opportunity to follow this plan 
No. 1. Whether it is a recommendation 
on all fours with the Hoover recommen- 
dation I do not know, but I assume not; 
as a matter of fact, as I see it now, plan 
No. 1 would simply make permanent the 
present regime. 

Mr. MASON. Yes; that is right. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask un- 
animous consent that at the conclusion 
of the remarks of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. JAviTs] I may be permit- 
ted to address the House for 1 minute. 
I know the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts :‘{[Mr. FuRcoLo] has a special 
order, but he has agreed to permit me to 
precede him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. JAvVITs] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 


BIPARTISAN COMMISSION ON VOTING 
PARTICIPATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I call the 
attention of the House today at the be- 
ginning of the session and while we still 
do not have too much legislative busi- 
ness, to a vital problem tantamount to 
widespread taxation without represen- 
tation. 

I have today introduced a bill for the 
establishment of a bipartisan Commis- 
sion on Voting Participation. This Com- 
mission, patterned after the Hoover 
Commission, is to determine why so many 
eligible voters fail to vote for Federal 
offices and to make recommendation for 
increasing voting participation. Federal 
budget and taxes with the momentous 
1952 presidential election before us, this 
subject becomes of prime importance. 
There is a shocking failure of our eligible 
citizens to participate in national elec- 
tions. In 1896 75.4 percent of eligible 
American voters went to the polls; in 
November 1950, only 43.7 percent did— 
42,324,232 out of over 97,000,000 Amer- 
icans 21 years of age and older. In the 
last presidential election in 1948 only 
51.5 percent of eligible Americans 
voted—48,833,680 out of some 96,000,000 
potential voters. With the United States 
now in the position of world leadership 
and with the Presidency the office of the 
greatest influence of any governmental 
office in the world, the least we can do is 
to make the processes of democracy work 
to the fullest and to get out the maxi- 
mum possible vote. 

In the recent parliamentary election 
in Great Britain for example 83 percent 
of the eligible electors voted. We have 
not approached this record for decades. 
There is no compulsory voting in Britain 
and there should be none in the United 
States; it is just a matter of realization 
by the people of their personal responsi- 
bility in government. 

There are no greater problems that 
have ever faced the American people or 
any nation than face the American peo- 
ple today. This budget the President 
has just sent up, and the tax rates which 
the American people are called upon to 
pay are certainly indicative of that. We 
in America have always prided ourselves 
upon the fact that responsibility must 
be coupled with authority. The Ameri- 
can people have lots of responsibility that 
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they are not assuming in very large 
measure, but are they exercising their 
authority? The people of the world 
cannot as fully and effectively as is nec- 
essary be called upon to follow the Amer- 
ican example of democracy when they 
see that half of the American people are 
not enough interested themselves to par- 
ticipate in its processes. We speak of 
the fact that we have a representative 
republican form of government. In- 
deed that is our form of government, but 
I ask the question of my colleagues, Is 
that the substance of our Government 
in the face of such a record of nonvot- 
ing? 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to this, I 
think every Member should use his own 
judgment in recommending measures 
which will increase voting in his own 
community and in the country. For 
myself, by way of sharing this respon- 
sibility with my colleagues, I have recom- 
mended to the Postmaster General as 
ohne element in getting more Americans 
out to vote that on all post office trucks 
and in all post offices there be promi- 
nently displayed an appeal to register 
and vote and information pertinent to 
the locality of registration and voting. 
This is but one means we have not yet 
used and shows what could be done that 
is not being done. 

Also there are a host of private organ- 
izations, chambers of commerce, and 
civic clubs which engage in get-out-the- 
vote campaigns. All these have valu- 
able experience and could be helped and 
assisted with materials and information. 
Some of our States, notably the State of 
Washington, have engaged in get-out- 
the-vote campaigns. They too have 
valuable and useful experience which 
could benefit the whole country. . 

With 3,500,000 men and women in our 
Armed Forces and hundreds of thou- 
sands of them overseas the exercise of 
their voting rights is again, as it was 


during World War II, of paramount im-~ 


portance. Bills have been introduced in 
the Congress by various members seek- 
ing to deal with the subject. But the 
Commission which I propose can survey 
the field and make authoritative recom- 
mendations. In the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1944 only about one-third of 
those in the Armed Forces even sought 
to vote—4,110,767 requested State bal- 
lots, and about 2 out of 3 were returned, 
bringing about a total of 2,691,160 ab- 
sentee military votes out of a total popu- 
lar Presidential vote of 48,025,684. 
Those in the Armed Forces with so much 
interest in our country’s policies voted 
even less than those who remained at 
home, only about 50 percent of whom 
voted in that Presidential election. 

Also, with 18-year olds in the Armed 
Forces, States should be encouraged to 
consider their right to vote as well as 
their obligation to fight. 

The Commission which is called for by 
my bill is modeled after the Hoover Com- 
mission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government, with 12 
members, 4 appointed by the President, 
2 from the executive branch and 2 from 
private life; 4 appointed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate and 4 by 
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the Speaker of the House. The Com- 
mission is requested to make a final re- 
port within 10 days after the Eighty- 
third Congress is convened and organ- 
ized and to make interim reports in the 
meantime. 

The American Political Science As- 
sociation suggested the establishment of 
a Presidential commission to deal with 
this subject about a year ago but I have 
recently been advised by the President 
that it does not appear to be feasible to 
establish this commission at the present 
time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I would 
like to join the gentleman. I so seldom 
can go along with him that I surely am 
happy to do so once in a while, but I join 
with him in this desire of his that we 
have men in the service vote. Of course, 
this is a selfish personal matter with me 
and I know that most all of us are 
rather reluctant to do anything unless 
it involves us personally except talk 
about it. But I have a grandson now 
in the Navy. He is on board a ship. 
There have been four elections that he 
has not even been able to vote for grand- 
dad, and I do not like that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Harris). The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 


HON. JOAQUIN M. ELIZALDE 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to say a few words concerning the 
Honorable Joaquin M. Elizalde, affec- 
tionately known to most of us as “Mike.” 

Mr. Elizalde was appointed Resident 
Commissioner of the Philippines in 1938, 
and served in the House of Representa- 
tives from that time until 1944. In 1946, 
he was named Ambassador to the United 
States, and remained in that post until 
recently, when he was further honored 
by his country with an appointment as 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 

During World War II, and the trying 
period which followed, Mr. Elizalde was 
on the job constantly looking after the 
welfare of his fellow countrymen. In his 
capacity as Ambassador and as a Mem- 
ber of this House, he did more to cement 
friendly relations between the United 
States and the Philippines than perhaps 
any other individual. In his new post 
as Secretary of Foreign Affairs, he will 
render even a greater service to his coun- 


Mr. Elizalde has made many fast 
friends in the United States who admire 
his outstanding achievements and his 
sincere devotion to duty. It was a priv- 
ilege to serve in the House with him. I 
know I speak for all of us when I wish 
for him and for his country continued 
success, 
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SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 2 min- 
utes today, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. Harpy] is recog- 
nized for 1 minute. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES AND 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the period intervening between the two 
sessions of the Eighty-second Congress, I 
headed a joint subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and the Ex- 
penditures Committee on an inspection 
trip in Europe and north Africa, particu- 
larly with respect to military construc- 
tion. 

Last Friday the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and the full Committee on Ex- 
penditures approved a report on the sub- 
ject of French taxation of our construc- 
tion money. 

In keeping with our usual policy, I 
transmitted copies of that report to the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
Defense, and this morning I received re- 
plies from the two Secretaries. In the 
transmittal letter I requested that the 
committee be advised of the action which 
the State and Defense Departments have 
taken and contemplate in connection 
with this tax matter. I would like to read 
these two letters: 

The Honorable Porter Harpy, Jr., 
House of Representatives. 
Dear Mr. Harpy: The Department has i¢- 


ceived your letter of January 21, 1952, en- ’ 


closing a copy of the report of the Armed 
Services Committee and the Committee on 
Expenditures in the executive departments 
entitled “French Taxation on Military Con- 
struction,” and asking what action is planned 
by the Department to secure relief from the 
taxation described in the report. 

The deep interest of the Congress in the 
impact of foreign taxes on United States 
expenditures connected with the common 
defense effort or foreign aid programs, as 
evidenced by Section 521 of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951 and reemphasized in your 
committee’s report, has confirmed the con- 
cern of the interested departments and agen- 
cies on this score. Congressional interest in 
this problem has served to lend further 
emphasis to the United States position that 
relief from taxes on our expenditures for 
these purposes should be granted. 

Discussions with the various European 
NATO countries have already been under- 
taken to arrange relief from the taxes in 
question. Studies made last fall led to the 
opening of negotiations in November and 
December. The arrival of a special delega- 
tion in Paris on January 1 has speeded dis- 
cussions in France and the other countries. 
This delegation is composed of members of 
the staffs of the Departments of State, De- 
fense, Treasury, and of the Mutual Security 
Administration. . 

The reports received to date have indicated 
that the foreign governments concerned ap- 
preciate fully the seriousness of the problem 
and are working with us actively and are 
giving real cooperation to our delegation. 

This is notably true in France, which is 
the primary subject of the committee’s re- 
port, and where a large part of our expendi- 
tures in the common defense will be made. 
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The Department expects to report soon 
to the Congress in this session such further 
progress as may be accomplished on the 
specific problems involved which vary from 
country to country, on the status of negotia- 
tions with each of these countries, and on 
the relief from taxation to be accomplished. 
In the meantime, I wish merely to confirm 
that section 521 of the Mutual Security Act 
is being complied with. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack K. McFALL, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, January 22, 1952. 


Hon. Porter Harpy, Jr., 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Operations, Committee on Ezr- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Harpy: This is in response to 
your letter of January 21 forwarding for 
comment the report entitled “French Taxes 
on Construction” prepared by the Special 
joint committee of which you are chairman. 

As you know, the Department of Defense 
has been greatly concerned about the effect 
of foreign taxes upon prices we pay for 
goods procured in and construction under- 
taken in foreign countries. The problem has 
been highlighted by the expansion of the 
United States construction and procurement 
programs overseas. Reports were received 
from the field last summer which showed 
the serious effect of such taxes on these 
programs, and the Department of Defense at 
that time initiated action to correct the 
situation by recommending that negotia- 
tions be undertaken to obtain tax relief 
from the countries concerned. 

Some time thereafter Congress enacted in 
section 521 of the Mutual Security Act, a 
prohibition against utilizing certain MSA 
funds for the payment of taxes. The re- 
port of the House conferees indicated full 
awareness of the complexities of the prob- 
lem. The interested agencies interpreted 
the prohibition against the payment of taxes 
in section 521 of the Mutual Security Act 
as an expression of the sense of Congress 
that the United States should not pay taxes 
on its expenses in connection with the com- 
mon defense effort. It was, therefore, re- 
solved that the executive branch should 
endeavor to carry out this congressional in- 
tent by seeking a practical formula for tax 
relief with respect to those dollar expendi- 
tures which are connected with the com- 
mon defense effor~. 

A tax relief delegation has been dis- 
patched to Europe to assist in the negotia- 
tions with the European NATO countries, 
and discussions have been under way for 
some time. An interim arrangement has 
been developed where 30 percent of MSA 
funds obligated for construction will be 
withheld by the United States, against 
which tax relief agreed to will be charged. 
The figure 30 percent has intentionally been 
made considerably larger than present esti- 
mates of the tax burden. 

The interest of Congress in this problem, 
as evidenced by your report and by the 
enactment of section 521 of the Mutual 
Security Act, has been very helpful and has 
added impetus to our program for obtaining 
tax relief. I hope we can continue to move 
toward that common goal in a ,manner 
which, on the one hand, will solve as quickly 
as possible the very complex problems of 
identifying and computing the taxes in- 
volved and of developing workable methods 
for obtaining relief therefrom, and which, 
on the other hand, will not interfere with 
our fundamental aim of strengthening the 
defenses of Europe with all possible speed. 

Sincerely yours, 
RosertT A. LOVETT. 
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Mr. Speaker, these letters indicate 
that progress is being made on this sub- 
ject. It is my hope that the negotia- 
tions will result in agreements to com- 
pletely exempt our foreign expenditures 
for mutual defense from all taxes of the 
countries where the expenditures are 
made. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HALE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House on Mon- 
day next for 15 minutes, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Furcoto] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 


FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIP PLAN 


(Mr. Furcoto asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include an address he de- 
livered on January 25, 1949, together with 
a chart of figures.) 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s budget at page M61 indicates 
that the so-called Federal scholarship 
plan that I suggested to Congress in 
1949 may be considered in this session. 
I hope the Members will become inter- 
ested in it. 

I talked to the Congress about it in 
January of 1949. In May of 1949 I went 
to the White House and discussed my 
suggestion in detail with the President. 
In August of 1949 I introduced a bill, 
H. R. 5852, and it was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. I 
am reintroducing that bill today, and 
in explanation of the bill I now quote 
from my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD on January 25, 1949, discussing 
the plan I suggested. Those remarks 
are as follows: 


The aim of the Federal scholarship plan 
is to enable at least 5,000 high-school stu- 
dents a year to complete a college education 
when in the absence of the Federal scholar- 
ship plan they would be unable to do so. 
The plan also serves the same purpose for 
at least 500 college students a year to con- 
tinue through postgraduate work. 

For the sake of brevity, I will refer only 
to college and postgraduate higher educa- 
tion, although actually the plan is intended 
to include students who will continue their 
education after high school, whether it be 
in a college or some other institution of 
learning. The figures used in the appended 
chart are based on a college period of 4 years 
or a postgraduate period of 4 years. Since 
many courses would not take that length of 
time, it is probable that the Federal scholar- 
ship plan would benefit 7,000 or 8,000 stu- 
dents a year, rather than the figure of 5,500 
on which the plan is based. And, of course, 
there would necessarily be some correspond- 
ing minor adjustments to be made in the 
financial figures. 

The benefits of the Federal scholarship 
plan are intended to be furnished at no ac- 
tual cost to the Federal Government. The 
Federal Government does provide money in 
the initial period of operation of the plan, 
but this money is not provided in the form 
of the usual appropriation. It is with this 
understanding that I say that the benefits 
are made possible by the Federal Governe- 
ment, but still at no actual cost to the Fed- 
eral Government. 
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The Federal scholarship plan fs based on 
two major premises: First, no qualified high 
school or college student should be deprived 
of a higher education because of financial in- 
ability to pay for it; and, second, in its pres- 
ent financial condition, the country is un- 
able to provide that education free of charge. 

I hope that eventually the time will come 
when this country can offer higher educa- 
tion to scholasticajly qualified students at 
absolutely no expense to the student. Post- 
high-school education should be free to 
those of our students who want and are 
qualified to continue higher education. 

The country has not yet reached the stage 
where it feels able to provide higher educa- 
tion free of charge. Until that time comes, 
I advocate the expedient of what I am term- 
ing the Federal scholarship plan. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
the country suffers in losing the potential 
qualities that have not been brought to 
fruition simply because thousands of indi- 
viduals have been deprived of educations to 
fit their individual abilities. It is a public 
problem directly affecting the welfare of the 
community, State, Nation, and world. It is 
for that reason that I am introducing legisla- 
tion to inaugurate what I have termed the 
Federal scholarship plan. 

The Federal scholarship plan provides for 
a method of advancing money to a limited 
number of qualified students by appropria- 
tion of Federal funds for that purpose. The 
money so advanced is to be repaid by the 
students at stated intervals over a period of 
10 beginning after the educational period. 

The plan calls for the cooperation of the 
States in two ways: First, some financial as- 
sistance; and second, selection of students. 

The total yearly number of high-school 
students who will receive money for higher 
education is set at 5,000. The number of 
college students who are eligible for Federal 
assistance to continue postgraduate studies 
is set at 500. Incidentally, the ratio of these 
figures can be adjusted to meet the educa- 
tional needs of the country if a survey shows 
that the greater need is for postgraduate 
students. 

The amount of money to be advanced to 
those students continuing on from high 
school to college studies is fixed at a max- 
imum of $1,000 per year. College students 
who are going on to postgraduate schools 
will receive a maximum of $1,500 a year. 

The maximum time period for either group 
is 4 years of college studies for high-school 
students; or 4 years of postgraduate work for 
college students. 

On the basis of a 4-year term, those 
granted aid for college or post-high school 
studies will repay the Government at the 
rate of $250 a year for the first 4 years, and 
$500 a year for the next 6 years. Postgradu- 
ate students will repay the Government at 
the rate of $250 a year for the first 2 years, 
$500 a year for the next 2 years, and $750 
a year for the next 6 years. Repayments do 
not begin until the first year after the study 
period is completed. 

In the year after such payments have been 
completed so that the entire loan has been 
repaid to the Federal Government, the 
student will make a gratuity payment equal 
to 10 percent of the total amount advanced 
to him by the Federal Government. For 
students who have accepted aid for less than 
the 4-year basis, the amount of repayment 
is determined proportionately so as to be 
fully repaid at the expiration of 10 years 
from the time of completing their institu- 
tional studies. 

On the above basis, the Federal Govern- 
ment would “appropriate” about $167,000,- 
000 over a period of 14 years or a little less 
then $12,000,000 a year for the Federal schol- 
arship plan. Fourteen years after the com- 
mencement of the Federal scholarship plan 
it is unnecessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment to make further appropriations be- 
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cause the plan has then become a self< 
sustaining revolving fund that finances it- 
self. The Federal Government does not get 
back its appropriations for the initial 14-year 
period until 10 years after the Federal schol- 
arship plan is ended, whenever that may be. 
The necessary appropriations for the first 
14 years for the Federal scholarship plan 
are shown chronologically in the appended 
chart under “Appropriations.” 

In addition to the above Federal appro- 
priations, those States that accept the terms 
of the Federal scholarship plan will con- 
tribute at the ratio of $100 for every $1,000 
advanced by the Federal Government. The 
total yearly contribution of all the States 
is shown on the appended chart under 
“States.” After the first 14 years of oper- 
ation of the Federal scholarship plan the 
total expense to the States is figured at 
$1,150,000 a year or $50 for every $1,000 
loaned to the student. The amount per 
State, of course, depends upon the popula- 
tion of the State—the students being appor- 
tioned among the States by population. 
The yearly contribution of an average State 
would be about $48,000 for the first 14 years 
and about $24,000 thereafter. 

The contribution of the States differs from 
that of the Federal Government in that the 
Federal Government contribution is simply 
a loan, whereas that of the States is an out- 
right gift. 

The money advanced by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the students is repaid by the 
students over a 10-year period in the 
amounts indicated on the chart under “Stu- 
dent repayments.” The amounts in that 
column of the chart are figured after de- 
ducting an estimated 10-percent loss on 
loans not repaid by students because of 
death, poor risks, and so forth. By the four- 
teenth year, the yearly repayments of stu- 
dents comes to $20,700,000. In addition to 
that amount, the student also makes a 
gratuity payment to the Federal Government 
of 10 percent of the total amount of aid 
received by him. The total amount of this 
gratuity payment is $2,300,000, or, again de- 
ducting the estimated 10-percent loss, $2,- 
070,000. That gratuity payment is made the 
year after the student has repaid his entire 
loan. That amount is shown on the chart 
under the column headed “10-percent gra- 
tuity.” 

The estimated expenses of administration 
of the Federal scholarship plan are shown 
on the chart under “Administration.” Be- 
ginning with the fifteenth year, and continu- 
ing at that yearly figure after that time, the 
yearly administration expenses are estimated 
at a maximum of $500,000. 

A summary of the plan, as shown on the 
chart, indicates that when the plan gets un- 
der way a total of $23,000,000 a year is be- 
ing given to approximately 20,000 college 
students and 2,000 postgraduate students. 
During the first 14 years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has appropriated an average of $12,- 
000,000 a year to make the plan possible. Be- 
ginning with the fifteenth year, the Federal 
scholarship plan is self-sustaining in that 
the yearly expenses of aid to students and 
administrative costs run to $23,500,000 a year 
and the Federal Government is taking in ap- 
proximately $23,920,000 a year, which con- 
sists of student repayments in the amount 
of $20,700,000 a year—after 10 percent bad- 
debt reduction—and $2,070,000 a year gratu- 
ity repayment—after 10 percent bad-debt re- 
duction—and $1,150,000 per year from the 
States. That leaves a balance of approxi- 
mately $420,000 a year which would be avail- 
able to the Federal Government, either to 
reduce the amount of the States’ contribu- 
tion, or to cover an error in the estimated 
administrative expenses or bad-debt losses. 

The Federal scholarship plan must be con- 
sidered beginning with the fifteenth year 
after its inauguration, which is when it be- 
comes a revolving, self-sustaining fund. Be- 
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ginning that year, the Federal Government 
makes no further appropriation but simply 
carries the total $167,000,000 appropriation 
during the initial 14-year period as an ac- 
counts receivable, which will be repaid in 
full 10 years after the completion of the Fed- 
eral scholarship plan, whenever that may be. 

The Federal scholarship plan is not fi- 
nanced by one single appropriation in the 
true sense of the word. The money advanced 
by the Federal Government is not an appro- 
priation, but is simply a loan, a continuing 
loan. 

If this continuing loan be interpreted as an 
appropriation, it is important to note that 
the appropriations by the Federal Govern- 
ment are simply made for the initial period 
of the Federal scholarship plan. After the 
first 14 years the Federal scholarship plan is 
self-financed and the Federal Government 
makes no further appropriations. 

I will not at this time outline in detail 
the method of selection of students or the 
type of administration necessary. Briefly, 
the number of students alloted to each State 
would be in proportion to the population of 
the State. As far as possible, the selection 
of students would be a function of the in- 
dividual State, subject only to the restriction 
that there be no discrimination based on 
race, creed, or color. As far as possible, the 
student himself would select the institution 
in which he wished to continue his higher 
education. The Federal Government’s ad- 
ministrative duties and expenses would 
simply be in connection with supervising the 
entire Federal scholarship plan to see that 
all students were given a fair opportunity to 
compete within the State and that there was 
no discrimination based on race, creed, or 
color. I have felt that the students should 
be apportioned on a State rather than on a 
National basis, so that students of those 
States on a lower educational level would 
not be foreclosed from the plan. If students 
are not apportioned among the States, the 
result of national competition might see 
students from the more highly educated 
States being the only beneficiaries of the 
Federal scholarship plan. 

The Federal scholarship plan does not in- 
terfere in any way with the curriculum of 
any institution of learning. It does not put 
the Federal Government into the field of 
education. Using the same educational sys- 
tem that we now have, it simply enables 
worthy students to continue their education, 
where, in the absence of the Federal scholar- 
ship plan, they would be financially unable 
to do so. 

The Federal scholarship plan is intended 
to help only those students who meet two 
qualifications: (1) Their high school work 
established beyond question that they are 
good material for post high school study; 
and (2) they are unable financially to pay 
for higher education. The Federal scholar- 
ship plan has suitable safeguards to see that 
those two requirements are not evaded. 

Let me emphasize that the Federal scholar- 
ship plan is in no way associated with and 
is not intended in any way to interfere with 
any Federal aid to education program. 
Whatever is done to put the Federal scholar- 
ship plan into effect is not to be at the 
expense of Federal aid to education. Any 
Federal Government money used in the Fed- 
eral scholarship plan is not to come from any 
Federal aid to education appropriation. 

There may be some who will feel that the 
Federal scholarship plan will not function 
because the students will not repay the loan. 
That is a possibility. I, for one, am willing 
to risk that possibility. I will have some sta- 
tistics to present when the legislation comes 
up that I believe will warrant my stand. The 
Federal scholarship plan may perhaps be an 
answer to that part of the President’s budget 
message—CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, volume 95, 
part 1, page 146—that read as follows: 

“It has become increasingly obvious that 
the national welfare demands that higher 
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education be made available to more of our 
talented young people. We should now de- 
termine the soundest and most practical 
means of providing additional opportunities 
for capable young people who could not 
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otherwise afford a college or university edu- 
cation.” 

I respectfully submit my proposed Federal 
scholarship plan for the consideration of 
Members of the Congress: 


Federal scholarship plan 


|Basis of 5,000 college and 500 postgraduate students a year; college students $1,000 a year, postgraduates $1,500 a year. 
Repayments over 10-year period beginning after education completed] 
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1 After 10-percent deduction for “bad debts.” 

2 After fourteenth year, figures are constant. 

3 Surplus $420,000 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] is 
recognized for 2 minutes. 


JEWISH ATROCITIES IN IRAQ 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, two Jews 
were hanged yesterday in Iraq for al- 
leged conspiracy in the so-called Zionist 
plot. I denounce as shocking to human- 
ity what the Iraqian Government has 
done. These lads were tortured into a 
confession in a manner that aped Com- 
munist drugging and rubber truncheon- 
ary to induce admission of guilt. They 
were accused of throwing a bomb into a 
synagogue. I cannot conceive of any 
one of the race of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob throwing a bomb into their house 
of worship, yet the Iraquian authorities 
had the temerity to make that charge 
against these innocent lads. That was 
done to make out of these two lads 
scapegoats to detract the wrath of the 
populace away from the national leaders 
who have dealt foully with their na- 
tionals, and to direct and focus hos- 
tility against the Jews. The Jews in 
Iraq have been pillaged and plundered 
and subjected to rapine, cruelties, and 
Draconian decrees. Tonight they are 
able to sleep, not in habitations and 
homes, but only in the cemeteries of 
their ancestors. I proclaim the killings 
of these two innocent lads as unjustifi- 
able murder that shocks the conscience 
of the world. 


CHARLES W. DAVIS 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to take the time of the House for a 
few minutes to add to the remarks that 
the distinguished chairman of the Ways 
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and Means Committee and other col- 
leagues of mine upon the committee have 
already made concerning the nomination 
of Charles W. Davis to be chief counsel 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The 
members of the Committe on Ways and 
Means have had forcibly brought to their 
attention in recent months, the tre- 
mendous importance of having in key 
positions in the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, men of undoubted capacity and 
integrity. The restoration of public con- 
fidence in the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue is a matter of extreme importance. 
Appointments to key positions at this 
particular time assume unusually great 
significance. All of us who have had an 
opportunity to observe Mr. Davis’ work 
directly, know how completely he meas- 
ures up in experience and character to 
the difficult requirements of this post. 
Members of the House who have not had 
an opportunity to work with Mr. Davis 
are entitled to know that, ir my opinion, 
this appointment will guarantee that in- 
tegrity and competence will mark the op- 
eration of the office of the chief counsel 
and will be the touchstone to appoint- 
ment and advancement in that service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Price in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Wier and to include an article 
from the New York Times of Tuesday, 
November 6, including the text of a mes- 
sage from President Truman to the CIO 
convention. 

Mr. Burdick. 

Mr. SEELY-Brown (at the request of 
Mr. Situ of Wisconsin) and to include 
a radio address. 

Mr. SmitH of Wisconsin in three in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. REeEp of New York in five instances, 
in each to include extraneous matter, 
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Mr. WERDEL and to include a copy of 

resolution from the Taft (Calif.) 
Chamiher of Commerce. 

Mr. BeaMER and to include a list of 
recommendations from the Kokomo 
(Ind.) Chamber of Commerce. 

Mrs. St. Georce and to include a 
Christmas letter written by Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker. 

Mr. BAKEWELL anit include an editorial 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Mr. Simpson of Illinois and include an 
editorial from the Quincy Herald- 
Leader. 

Mr. Burrett in three instances and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. CANFIELD and include a resolution 
adopted by the Federation of Wonren’s 
Clubs of Massachusetts in behalf of 
flammable-fabrics legislation. 

Mr. Howey. and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Brooks in two instances and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan in two dif- 
ferent instances and include certain 
newspaper articles. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts in three 
separate instances and include news- 
paper editorials and letters. 

Mr. Benper in three separate instances, 

Mr. CELLER in three instances. 

Mr. MULTER (at the request of Mr. 
DOLLINGER) and to include an address 
by Rear Adm. Charles E. Behrens at the 
Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn, notwith- 
standing the fact it exceeds the limit and 
is estimated by the Public Printer to cost 
$224. 

Mr. MEapeEr and to include an editorial 
appearing in the Dallas Morning News. 

Mr. Covupert (at the request of Mr. 
Butter) and to include a statement. 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin (at the re- 
quest of Mr. REep of Illinois) in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. DacveE (at the 
request of Mr. GraHAM), indefinitely, on 
account of serious illness in the imme- 
diate family. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, January 23, 1952, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


1075. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled, “A bill to promote the na- 
tional defense by authorizing the con- 
struction of aeronautical research facili- 
ties by the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics necessary to the effec- 
tive prosecution of aeronautical re- 
search,” was taken from the Speaker’s 
table and referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CELLER: 

H. %. 6154. A bill to authorize and validate 
payments of periodic pay increases for tem- 
porary indefinite employees of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy within the period of March 
17, 1947, to July 1, 1948; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6155. A bill to include, within the 
provisions of law providing punishment for 
killing or assaulting Federal officers on offi- 
cial duty, officers and employees of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency engaged in enforcing 
the food and drug or public-health laws of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6156. A bill to require the establish- 
ment of congressional districts composed of 
contiguous and compact territories in the 
election of Representatives, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 6157. A bill to amend section 12 of 
the Clayton Act with respect to transfer of 
civil actions brought under the antitrust 
laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6158. A bill to provide for the trans- 
fer of certain funds from the National Capi- 
tal Sesquicentennial Commission to the 
Commission of Fine Arts; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: 

H.R. 6159. A bill to amend the act of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1905, as amended, authorizing the 
Kensington & Eastern Railroad Co. to con- 
struct a bridge across the Calumet River; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H.R. 6160. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to establish a $1.25 
minimum hourly wage, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. FURCOLO: 

H.R. 6161. A bill to provide for loans to 
enable needy and scholastically qualified 
students to continue post-high-school edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H.R. 6162. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, 
and Air Force equipment, and provide cer- 
tain services to the Boy Scouts of Arnerica 
for use at the Third National Jamboree for 
the Boy Scouts, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H. R. 6163. A bill to provide the basis for 
authorization of irrigation works in connec- 
tion with Chief Joseph Dam, to provide for 
financial assistance thereto from power reve- 
nues, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 6164. A bill for the establishment of 
a commission on voting participation; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H.R. 6165. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, 
and Air Force equipment, and provide cer- 
tain services to the Boy Scouts of America 
for use at the Third National Jamboree for 
the Boy Scouts, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H. R. 6166. A bill to provide for the transe- 
fer of certain funds from the National Capi- 
tal Sesquicentennial Commission to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration; to the Come 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. RANKIN (by request) = 

H. R. 6167. A bill to prohibit reduction of 
any rating of total disability or permanent 
total disability for compensation, pension, 
or insurance purposes which has been in ef- 
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fect for 25 or more years; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 
By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 6168. A bill to establish an equal rate 
for parcels sent to or from military personnel 
stationed outside the continental United 
States; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. Con. Res. 184. Concurrent resolution ree 
questing the President to refer to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission a study and in- 
vestigation of the fluctuating water levels of 
the Great Lakes, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. Con. Res. 185. Concurrent resolution to 
provide that the Rotunda of the Capitol shall 
be open to the public from 7 o’clock, post 
meridian, until 10 o’clock, post meridian, on 
February 19, 1952, in observance of the death 
of Constantino Brumidi; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


‘Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATES of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 6169. A bill for the relief of Rita 
Keskula; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

H. R. 6170. A bill for the relief of Raimondo 

Speranza; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRAY: 

H. R. 6171. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Bar- 
bara W. Faith; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H, R. 6172. A bill to effect entry of Manami 
Tago to be adopted by a United States citi- 
zen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCMULLEN: 

H.R. 6173. A bill for the relief of Henryk 
Polanowski; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 
10, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, as another day has 
climbed to noontide, bowing at this way- 
side shrine of Thy grace we would lift 
our faces to that Light without which we 
walk in darkness. For these troublous 
times the margin of our inner strength 
seems often perilously low. We stand in 
dire need of courage and fortitude and 
stability. Grant us, we beseech Thee, 
the grace of a quiet heart and of a 
humble mind. 

Let no unguarded word of ours bruise 
the rightful self-respect of any traveler 
by our side. As we turn now to waiting 
tasks, may the love of dear ones, the 
confidence of those who believe in us, 
the spur of conscience, the commanding 
call of goodness be the white stars to 
lead us on. So may we follow the gleam 
of the Kindly Light, traveling without 
fear to meet the flaming of eternal 
dawn. In the dear Redeemer’s name, 
Amen, 


0 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFar.Lanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
January 22, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
a by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
aries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the House 
had agreed to a concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 186) asking for the return 
of House Joint Resolution 331 by the 
President of the United States, in which 
it requested the concurrence of -the 
Senate. 


ROBERT P. PATTERSON 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, it 
was with deep regret that I read in the 
newspaper this morning of the death of 
the Honorable Robert P. Patterson. He 
served his country well as a lawyer, as a 
judge, as Assistant Secretary of War, 
and later as Secretary of War. 

I know of no man who gave more of 
his energy to help win World War II 
than did Robert P. Patterson. He was 
an unselfish man, one who worked hard 
and devoted himself to bringing about 
the unification of our Armed Forces. 
He always stood for the taking of what- 
ever steps were necessary for the national 
defense. 

Mr. President, the name of Robert 
Patterson will go down in history as 
that of one of the greatest men who 
ever served this Nation. 

He was my friend, and the friend of 
many other Members of this body. His 
loss is a grievous blow to all of us. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, before I offer a concurrent reso- 
lution in behalf of my colleague the 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HENDRICKSON! and myself, I wish to add 
just a word to what has just been said 
by the majority leader with regard to 
former Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson. 

I indorse all the majority leader said 
about Mr: Patterson’s very outstanding 
service to his country, but beyond that 
I speak as one who knew him personally 
over a great many years. I esteemed 
him as a friend. In behalf of myself 
and my colleague, I wish to express our 
deep grief over the loss of this great 
citizen and to extend to his family our 
most sincere sympathy. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I was 
shocked and grieved to learn the sad 
news of the untimely death of Judge 
Robert P. Patterson. As a member of 
the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs I was privileged during the last 
war to know him well, and had oppor- 
tunity to observe at close hand his devo- 
tion and his tireless work as Under Sec- 
retary of War, and later as Secretary of 
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War. No man could have given more 
of himself to the winning of the war 
than he did. He labored without cessa- 
tion from early morning until late into 
the night. The value of his brilliant 
and tremendous contribution to Amer- 
ica’s war effort was incalculable. 

Bob Patterson was always the patriot. 
He served his country in peace with the 
same fidelity and the same indefatigable 
zeal that he served it in war. Wherever 
the interest of the United States was at 
stake he was there serving with all his 
fine ability and unquenchable devotion. 
The Nation has suffered a tragic loss by 
the untimely death of a great American 
and a great patriot. So long as America 
cherishes freedom it will cherish the 
memory of Bob Patterson. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks an article appearing on 
the front page of the Washington Post 
of this morning, entitled “Patterson, a 
Patriot, Fought for Causes,” written by 
John J. Norris. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

PATTERSON, A PATRIOT, FOUGHT FOR CAUSES 
(By John J. Norris) 

Robert P. Patterson, who died in an air- 
liner crash at Elizabeth, N. J., yesterday, was 
a tireless, uncompromising fighter for causes 
he believed in deeply. 

Those causes were many and varied during 
@ long career as a Cabinet officer, Federal 
judge, soldier, and lawyer. He fought for 
aiding the Allies before Pearl Harbor, then 
for total mobilization for victory and, of 
late, union with free Western Europe to 
promote peace. 

A strong advocate of military prepared- 
ness, the former Secretary of War backed 
merger of the Armed Forces, universal mili- 
tary service, and an all-powerful Air Force, 
both during and after his Pentagon service. 


FAVORED UNIVERSAL DRAFT 


During the war, Patterson favored a uni- 
versal draft to assure adequate labor on 
farms and in arms plants. Yet organized 
labor respected and liked him and he was a 
leader in civil-rights movements. 

First of all he was a patriot. Perhaps 
it was his unquestioned disinterest in per- 
sonal gain which made Patterson such a re- 
spected public servant. 

Born at Glens Falls, N. Y., February 12, 
1891, Patterson went to Union College in 
Schenectady. The son of a lawyer, he went 
on to Harvard Law School and then joined 
a New York law firm. His career as a lawyer 
and judge was distinguished. Twice, in 
fact, he was asked to become Harvard Uni- 
versity law dean. 

Patterson’s military career similarly was 
brilliant. After serving on the Mexican 
border in 1916, as a National Guard private, 
he entered the Plattsburg officer training 
school and was commissioned. In France, 
during World War I, he won the Distin- 
guished Service Cross and other citations for 
heroism. Wounded, he came out a major of 
infantry. 


CAME TO WASHINGTON 


In 1930, Patterson left a lucrative law prac- 
tice to accept a post as Federal judge. A 
Republican, he was promoted to the Federal 
circuit court of appeals by President Roose- 
velt. When Roosevelt broadened his Cab- 
inet in 1940 by naming GOP elder states- 
men Henry Stimson and Frank Knox as 


Secretaries of War and Navy, Patterson came 
to Washington. 
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When notified of his appointment, as 
Stimson’s chief assistant, Patterson was back 
at Plattsburg, taking a “refresher course” 
to fit him for a military assignment if it 
came. He actually was doing “KP” when 
the word came. Unhesitantly, he resigned his 
lifetime judgeship to take a post paying less 
money. 

Throughout the war, Patterson carried 
much of the load of running the war ma- 
chine. As Assistant and later Secretary of 
War, he handled the Army’s huge procure- 
ment job. He was on the job long hours, 7 
days a week. His constant thought—per- 
haps engendered by his own combat service— 
was that the combat forces came first. 

This embroiled him in many a battle with 
WPB officials. They often grumbled that he 
failed to appreciate the needs of the home 
front. Besides backing universal service for 
men and women, he proposed taking large 
numbers of passenger cars off the roads to 
conserve gasoline and rubber. 

At the Pentagon, the ramrod straight for- 
mer soldier with the leathery face and 
twinkling eyes fought Army red tape. De- 
spite his long hours on the job, he found 
time to take private flying lessons in the 
early mornings and soloed in the spring of 
1942. 

Something of a Spartan in dress and hab- 
its, Patterson liked to take one or two drinks 
and sing old Army songs on occasion. 

After the war, he called for America to 
maintain adequate armed force to keep the 
peace. He was one of the first to appreciate 
the position of world leadership that had 
fallen to the United States and advocate 
that we accept it. 

“If we dissipate our military strength,” 
Patterson warned, as the Nation demobilized, 
“we will be asking for another war, a war 
more fateful than any we have yet known.” 

When Stimson retired at the end of the 
war, Patterson succeeded him as Secretary 
of War. Again, he took the lead in another 
fight—the battle to unify the Armed Forces. 
When this goal finally was in sight, he re- 
signed. It was not because Secretary of the 
Navy James Forrestal was promised the post 
of First Secretary of Defense, as some un- 
familiar with the situation thought. 

Navy consent to unification finally was 
gained with the understanding that For- 
restal, rather than the uncompromising ad- 
vocate of an even tighter merger, would get 
the post. 

Returning to law, Patterson headed a 
prominent Wall Street firm. But he did 
not stop mixing into struggles on the side 
of what he considered to be right. He de- 
fended Secretary of State Dean Acheson when 
he was attacked by Senator JOSEPH MCCarR- 
THY. He became a leader in the fight against 
religious and racial discrimination. 

One of the first to back the Marshall plan 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
he later urged even stronger ties between 
the nations of the Atlantic community. And 
last year he took on another crusade, heading 
the American Bar Association’s fight against 
crime. 

Patterson concerned himself also with the 
reorganization of West Germany. He was 
against dismemberment of German coal and 
steel combines. 

Patterson was married in 1920 to Miss Mar- 
garet Winchester, of Baltimore. They had 
four children, Robert, Jr., Aileen, Susan, and 
Virginia. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I had 
the distinct pleasure of knowing Bob 
Patterson long before he attained polit- 
ical prominence. As a Member of this 
body and as a member of the Military 
Affairs Committee during the war, I re- 
lied on him to a great extent. His guid- 
ing hand helped me and others to gain 
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an insight into the problems of the War 
Department in those days, when Secre- 
tary Stimson was Secretary of War and 
Bob Patterson was Under Secretary. My 
work in this body was aided by my asso- 
ciation with him. I was shocked and 
distressed when I heard last night on 
the radio the news of his death. Amer- 
ica has lost a great citizen, and the demo- 
cratic world a magnificent leader. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I take this opportunity of adding a brief 
word of eulogy for Judge Patterson. I 
knew him first as a captain in World 
War I. Our acquaintance and friend- 
ship at that time was brief. I came in 
close contact with him when he was As- 
sistant Secretary of War and I occupied 
the office of Governor of Massachusetts. 
He was of very great help in many prob- 
lems which concerned us at that time. 

As a Senator I came in close contact 
with him when I was a member of the 
Committee on Armed Services. I know 
of no man who was more conscientious 
in his service to the Government. I 
know of no man who was more patriotic, 
or who lived up more conscientiously to 
his ideals. His conduct was distin- 
guished by courage and foresight. As 
an American citizen, he measured up 
fully to his responsibiilties of service to 
his country. I was shocked, as were all 
good American citizens, when I read this 
morning of his untimely death. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, Bob 
Patterson was a good man. Thousands 
of people in his own State and across the 
Nation mourn his passing. I send to his 
wife and family, through this medium, 
my sincere condolences on the sudden 
and tragic death which overtook him. 
As a great patriot, an able judge, and 
a notably fine administrator, he earned 
the respect and devotion of the people 
of his country. 

I read in one account that he was 
somewhat Spartan in his dress and in 
his personal habits. That was true. 
However, he was not sparing in the gen- 
erosity of his great spirit. I did not 
agree with him in every position he took 
when he was Secretary of War. How- 
ever, I can say from my heart that there 
has never been a man I have known for 
whom I had greater respect. He was 
a man of character and integrity. Amer- 
ica has suffered a great loss in his death. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to add a brief tribute to Judge Pat- 
terson. 

Both as Governor of Pennsylvania and 
as a United States Senator, I had the 
opportunity of brief contact with Judge 
Patterson, not only as a citizen and sol- 
dier, but as a public official. He was an 
outstanding American. He was an offi- 
cial who always put public duty above 
any desire to help himself. The Amer- 
ican people have lost a fine citizen, an 
excellent public official, and a man whose 
service in behalf of his country will be 
long remembered. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, it 
was my fortune to have had a peculiarly 
close personal relationship with Judge 
Patterson. Many more years ago than 
I care to say, a young man arrived at 
Harvard Law School. I think he was 
then 20 years old, but he looked like a 
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boy of 16. He looked like a high-school 
graduate. He came with a letter to me 
from his professor asking me to extend 
any courtesies and assistance I could to 
that young man. I was then a second- 
year man, and he was an entering fresh- 
man. 

That was the beginning of an associa- 
tion which extended over many years. 
I have had occasion many times to feel 
satisfaction because of having been asso- 
ciated with an American of his caliber, 
character, and capacity. 

Later, when he came to Washington, 
we went through the troublous years of 
the Second World War. There was an 
infinite variety of contacts with the com- 
mittee of the Senate known as the Tru- 
man committee, of which the present 
President of the United States was then 
chairman, and of which I was the rank- 
ing minority member. Again there de- 
veloped a very close contact which con- 
firmed what others have said as to the 
utter devotion of Judge Patterson to the 
welfare of his country and the world, 
and the utter honesty and integrity of 
his conduct of affairs. A 

We saw him in many difficult circum- 
stances during the investigations which 
ensued. He was always ready to coop- 
erate in the fullest measure with the 
committee in its work of making a full 
disclosure of all the relevant facts bear- 
ing on the situation, without regard to 
what might, perhaps, have been a tem- 
porary sensitivity on the part of some 
of his associates in the Military Estab- 
lishment. 

Later I learned a fact which I think 
was perhaps generally understood, and 
which I may mention without violation 
of Presidential confidence. I learned 
that at one time he was most seriously 
considered for appointment to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. That 
appointment was not made solely be- 
cause it was finally concluded that his 
services were more urgently required 
in the executive department. As a good 
soldier he gladly complied with those 
demands. Thus he failed to attain what 
after all is to many lawyers, particularly 
to one of his broad judicial experience 
and unique judicial qualifications, the 
great ambition of their lives. Yet Rob- 
ert Patterson gladly accepted the deci- 
sion and went on with his executive 
labors, crowning his service with the su- 
preme sacrifice of his personal selfish 
interests for the sake of what seemed to 
be the welfare of his country and the 
world. The loss is a very great one, and 
it is profoundly regretted by all who 
were fortunate enough to have known 
him during his amazing life. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to say a word about Bob Patterson and to 
join my colleagues in expressing my 
shock at his tragic death. I had the 
pleasure of working with him rather 
closely on the old Military Affairs Com- 
mittee and subsequently on the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, as well as on the 
Committee on Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on the War and later on the Sub- 
committee on the Armed Services, I 
found him to be a very able and con- 
scientious public servant. He did an 
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outstanding job and made a great con- 
tribution to the winning of World War 
II and in the subsequent drawing of 
plans after the war period. With my 
colleagues in the Senate I mourn his 
Passing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with what has 
been said about Robert Patterson. 
While I did not know him so well as did 
some of my colleagues who have already 
spoken, I had had various meetings with 
him. He was one of the finest public 
servants we have ever had, certainly one 
of the finest I have ever been associated 
with since coming to Washington. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I join my 
associates in expressing regret at the 
passing of a great public servant. Mr. 
Patterson was one of those fine charac- 
ters who give of the best in them in the 
interests of their country. He was a 
great lawyer, a fine thinker, and a good 
citizen. What was said about one of our 
former associates the other day can be 
said about him. He has gone ahead on 
the journey. 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF 
THE NEWARK AIRPORT 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to say a word further about 
the terrible tragedy which has just oc- 
curred in our State of New Jersey, which 
is in our minds and hearts very particu- 
larly at this moment, because only a 
little over a month ago a similar acci- 
dent occurred in about the same place. 

It is unfortunate that the Newark Air- 
port, which is one of the important air- 
ports in the East, is located so near to a 
thickly inhabited area that accidents 
such as that which has just occurred, so 
tragic in their consequences, are likely 
to happen any time unless measures are 
taken to remedy the situation. 

Mr. President, since the disaster last 
night I have been in touch with the Rep- 
resentatives from New Jersey in the 
House of Representatives, and, together, 
we have decided to offer a concurrent 
resolution, which in the Senate would of 
course be referred to and acted on by the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. I have conferred 
with the efficient chairman of that com- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. JoHnson], and of course he assures 
me of the full cooperation of the com- 
mittee in investigating the most recent 
disaster. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, since 
the concurrent resolution refers to the 
two devastating tragedies to which I 
have alluded, and discusses the proce- 
dure for handling the proposed investi- 
gation, I shall read the resolution, and 
then send it to the desk for appropriate 
reference. This is the concurrent reso- 
lution submitted by my colleague, the 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HENDRICKSON] and myself: 

Whereas for some time the residents of 
Newark, N. J., and other municipalities near 
the Newark Airport have unsuccessfully 
sought relief from the noise and hazards 
caused by low flying planes approaching and 
leaving that airport; and 
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Whereas a commercial aircraft leaving 
Newark Airport crashed at Elizabeth, N. J., 
last December 16 killing 56 persons; and 

Whereas a commercial aircraft approach- 
ing Newark Airport crashed in the same city 
on January 22, 1952, killing all 23 persons 
aboard, including former Secretary of War 
Robert Patterson, and at least 5 residents of 
Elizabeth who were trapped in their homes: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there is 
hereby established a joint congressional com- 
mittee to be composed of five Members of the 
Senate who are members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to be appointed by the President of the Sen- 
ate, and five Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who are members of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. Vacancies in the 
membership of the joint committee shall not 
affect the power of the remaining members 
to execute the functions of the joint com- 
mittee, and shall be filled in the same man- 
ner as the original selection. The joint com- 
mittee shall select a chairman and a vice 
chairman from among its members. 

SEc. 2. It shall be the duty of the joint 
committee to make a full and complete in- 
vestigation of (1) the airplane crash which 
occurred on January 22, 1952, at Elizabeth, 
N. J., with a view to ascertaining the cause 
of such crash, and (2) the operation, loca- 
tion, and proposed expansion of the Newark 
Airport. The joint committee shall report 
to the Senate and House of Representatives 
at the earliest practicable date the results 
of its study and investigation together with 
such recommendations as it may deem ad- 
visable with respect to the elimination of 
hazards not only to occupants of planes but 
to residents of the Newark area and the pre- 
vention of similar accidents in the future. 

Sec. 3. The joint committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Eighty-second Congress, to 
require by subpena or otherwise the at- 
tendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, papers, and documents, 
to administer such oaths, to take such testi- 
mony, to procure such printing and binding, 
and to make such expenditures, as it deems 
advisable. 

Sec. 4. (a) The joint committee shall have 
power to employ and fix the compensation of 
such officers, experts, and employees as it 
deems necessary in the performance of its 
duties, and may utilize the services of per- 
sonnel of the standing committees from 
which its members are appointed. 

(b) The expenses of the joint committee 
shall be paid one-half from the contingent 
fund of the Senate and one-half from the 
contingent fund of the House of Represent- 
atives upon vouchers signed by the chair- 
man. Disbursements to pay such expenses 
shall be made by the Secretary of the Senate 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 
such contingent fund to be reimbursed from 
the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the amount of one-half of the 
disbursements so made. 


Mr. President, I send the concurrent 
resolution to the desk for appropriate 
reference. ° 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolution will be appropriately 
referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 55) submitted by Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey (for himself and Mr. HENDRICK- 
SON) was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

H. R. 3368. A bill providing for the convey- 
ance of the Bear Lake Fish Cultural Station 
to the Fish and Game Commission of the 
State of Utah; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1108). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. NIXON: 

§. 2499. A bill for the relief of David Sa- 
toshi Phillips; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCMAHON (by request): 

S. 2500. A bill for the relief of Margot 
Goldschmidt; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PASTORE: 

S. 2501. A bill for the relief of Cesare Maz- 
zonetto and his family; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PASTORE (by request) : 

S. 2502. A bill to provide public assistance 
to needy persons in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 2503. A bill to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. MOODY (for himself, Mr. 
Dovcias, Mr. KEFAuvER, Mr. McMa- 
HON, Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. BENTON, Mr. THYE, 
Mr. GREEN, Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. Mac- 
NUSON, Mr. Murray, Mr. HENNINGS, 
and Mr. KILGORE) : 

S. 2504. A bill to provide supplementary 
unemployment compensation benefits in cer- 
tain cases to workers unemployed during the 
national emergency, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CAIN: 

S. 2505. A bill to waive the racial bar to 
admission into the United States in behalf 
of Toshiko Warren, Nancy Warren, and 
Claude Warren, the wife and minor children 
of a United States citizen; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

S. 2506. A bill for the relief of Kenneth 
Verl DeHeer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOODY: 

S. 2507. A bill for the relief of Sharon 
Elaine Frankovich; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. J. Res. 124. Joint resolution to provide 
for the presentation of the Merchant Marine 
Distinguished Service Medal to Henrik Kurt 
Carlsen, master, steamship Flying Enter- 
prise; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. e 


(See the remarks of Mr. JOHNsOoN of Colo- 
rado when he introduced the above joint 


resolution, which appear under a separate 
heading.) 


PRESENTATION OF MERCHANT MARINE 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL TO 
HENRIK KURT CARLSEN 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I introduce for appropriate 
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reference a joint resolution to provide 
for the presentation of the Merchant 
Marine Distinguished Service Medal to 
Henrik Kurt Carlsen, master, steamship 
Flying Enterprise. I ask unanimous 
consent that the joint resolution to- 
gether with an explanatory statement 
by me be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred, and, without objection, 
the joint resolution and explanatory 
statement will be printed in the REecorp. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 124) to 
provide for the presentation of the Mer- 
chant Marine Distinguished Service 
Medal to Henrik Kurt Carlsen, master, 
steamship Flying Enterprise, introduced 
by Mr. Jounson of Colorado, was read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Maritime Ad- 
ministrator is authorized and directed 
to present the Merchant Marine Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, of design provided 
under the act of April 11, 1942 (56 Stat. 
217), to Henrik Kurt Carlsen, master, steam- 
ship Flying Enterprise, in recognition of his 
heroic conduct and valor beyond the call of 
duty while attempting without regard to 
his personal safety to bring his ship and its 
cargo to port. His endeavors during the 
period December 29, 1951, to January 10, 1952, 
were in keeping with the highest traditions 
of the United States merchant marine. 


The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. Jounson of Colorado is as fol- 
lows: 


EXPLANATORY STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSON 
OF COLORADO 


PURPOSE AND PROVISIONS OF JOINT RESOLUTION 
FOR PRESENTATION OF MERCHANT MARINE 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL TO HENRIK 
KURT CARLSEN, MASTER, STEAMSHIP “FLYING 
ENTERPRISE” 


The proposed joint resolution would au- 
thorize the presentation of a Merchant 
Marine Distinguished Service Medal to Henrik 
Kurt Carlsen, master of the steamship Flying 
Enterprise, in recognition of his world- 
renowned action in staying with his disabled 
ship in one of the most severe storms in the 
North Atlantic. 

The Federal Government does not have 
authority to make an award for distinguished 
service in the merchant marine, the World 
War II authority of this nature having ter- 
minated in July 1947. Under the declaration 
of policy of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
it is the duty of the Maritime Administra- 
tion to encourage the maintenance of a 
merchant marine commensurate with the 
ocean-borne commerce and the national se- 
curity of the United States. No incident in 
recent years has more dramatically demon- 
strated the high type of courage and devo- 
tion to duty of American merchant seamen 
and officers than the adventure of Captain 
Carlsen. The official award of such a medal 
and citation by the Maritime Administrator 
will enable the American public better to 
understand and appreciate the value and 
importance of the privately owned and op- 
erated Merchant Marine as an instrument of 
commerce and national security, and serve as 
an incentive to the seafaring men of the 
American merchant marine. 

Already, Captain Carlsen has received high 
honors from foreign sources, including the 
Danish Government and Lloyds of London, 
which recognize and commend the basic 
virtue of his action in staying with his ship 
over a prolonged period of extreme stress and 
danger. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

John Thomas Schneider, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce; 

J. Haden Alldredge, of Alabama, to be an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner; 

Jack C. Sammons, and sundry other officers 
for permanent appointment in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey; and 

James C. Wendland, and sundry other per- 
sons for appointment in the Coast Guard. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. FLANDERS: 

Address entitled “Two Roads to Ruin and 
One to Peace,” delivered by him on January 
18, 1952, in Dallas, Tex., before the Dallas 
Council on World Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Address delivered by him at the fiftieth 
anniversary celebration, Lodge of Elks, 
Waynesburg, Pa., ‘anuary 18, 1952. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

Address entitled “Guideposts to American 
Realism Toward Russia,” delivered by Dr. Lev 
E. Dobriansky, professor at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, and president of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America, before the 
Ukrainian-Americans of New York, on No- 
vember 11, 1951. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

Address delivered by Most Rev. Chris- 
topher J. Weldon, D. D., Bishop of Spring- 
field, entitled “Justice for Poland.” 

By Mr. MOODY: 

Editorial entitled “Preparedness for Peril- 
ous Times,” published in the Washington 
Evening Star of January 22, 1952. 

Article entitled ‘“ ‘Creeping’ Socialism,” 
written by W. K. Kelsey, and published under 
the headline “The commentator,” in the De- 
troit News for January 19, 1952. 


SELECTION BY JUNIOR CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF 10 OUTSTANDING 
YOUNG MEN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask that 
there be inserted in the Recorp the re- 
port of the announcement by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce regarding the 
selection of the 10 outstanding young 
men of our country during the year 1951. 
I am certain that each one of them will 
perform in the service of our country 
the same fine job that Robert Patterson 
did. 

I think that this annual selection is a 
very fine idea, and I wish to call 
further attention to these outstanding 
10 young men and their accomplish- 
ments, 
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I might note incidentally that the 
only one of the 10 who was unable to 
attend the Jaycee award banquet was 
Col. Francis A. Gabreski, United States 
air ace, now in Korea. His wife was 
born in Prairie du Chien, in my State. 

I was glad to note on the list also the 
name of the fine young commander of 
the American Legion, Mr. Donald R. 
Wilson, as well as _ Representative 
CuHaRLEs E. Potter, of the neighbor State 
of Michigan. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that the newspaper article be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NEGRO PUBLISHER, War Fier, AMONG 10 
HonoreD By JCC 

Tusa, Oxita.—The United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce announced Saturday 
night its 10 outstanding young men of 1951, 
naming among them a Korean war flier, 
a Negro publisher, and a battle-maimed Con- 
gressman. 

The 10, all between the ages of 21 and 35, 
were selected by a panel of a dozen promi- 
nent Americans past the age of eligibility. 

All but one of those chosen—Col. Francis 
S. Gabreski, of the Fifth Air Force in Korea— 
will attend a Jaycee banquet in their honor 
January 19, at Dayton, Ohio. 

Guest speaker at the dinner wili be Luther 
W. Youngdahl, United States district judge, 
and former Governor of Minnesota. 

The 31-year-old Gabreski, deputy com- 
mander of the Fifth Air Force’s fourth fighter 
wing and a combat ace of World War II, will 
be unable to leave his post in Korea, 


AIDS HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


A native of Oil City, Pa., whose home now 
is in Battle Creek, Mich., he was chosen for 
distinguished service to the people of Amer- 
ica in World War II and Korea, helping to 
protect American principles against totali- 
tarian aggression. (His wife is the former 
Kay Cochran, of Prairie du Chien, Wis.) 

The other winners and their citations: 

Dr. Hugh C. MacGuire, 33, pediatric sur- 
geon of Montgomery, Ala.: “For contributing 
his surgical genius and warm-hearted help, 
without thought of personal gain, to aid 
’ in the rehabilitation of handicapped chil- 
dren.” 

Gordon Manning, 34, New York City, man- 
aging editor of Collier’s: “For outstanding 
journalism in the public interest, through 
alert reporting of America’s strengths and 
weaknesses. * * *” 

Stanley Hiller, Jr., 27, helicopter designer 
of Atherton, Calif.: “For outstanding 
achievement in a new field of commercial, 
military, and private air transportation.” 


SECOND NEGRO NAMED 


Representative CHarLES Epwarp PotTrTer, 
85, Cheboygan, Mich.: “For distinguished 
service in the United States House of Rep- 
representatives despite physical handicaps.” 

John H. Johnson, 33, Chicago, publisher of 
Ebony and other Negro magazines: “For de- 
veloping publications that record and de- 
scribe the progress of the Negro in America 
and serve as inspiration to all Negroes.” 
Johnson, second of his race to be named in 
the Jaycee list, will receive his citation at 
the banquet on his thirty-fourth birthday. 
The first Negro chosen among the outstand- 
ing young men was former heavyweight box- 
ing champion Joe Louis in 1946. 

Dr. Arthur C. Guyton, 33, Oxford, Miss., 
physician: “For important research in lab- 
oratory techniques at the University of Mis- 
sissippi and for development of ingenious 
mechanical aids to bring independence to 
the physically handicapped.” 
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NEW RADIO IDEAS 


Donald Randolph Wilson, 34, Clarksburg, 
W. Va., national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion: “For outstanding leadership in 
veterans’ affairs and in his chosen profes- 
sion of law.” 

Gordon Barton McLendon, 29, Dallas, 
Tex., president of the Liberty Broadcasting 
System: “For bringing new ideas to radio in 
his formation of the Liberty Broadcasting 
System.” 

Dr. Andrew Lawson, Jr., 34, University of 
Chicago physicist: “For distinguished ad- 
ministrative work as chairman of the physics 
department of the University of Chicago, 
and for equally distinguished research in a 
broad range of scientific fields.” 


REPEAL OF EMBARGO ON IMPORTATION 
OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2104) to repeal section 104 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended. 

. Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Anderson 
Bennett 
Benton 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Butler, Md. 
Butler, Nebr. 
Byrd 


McMahon 
Millikin 
Monroney 
Moody 
Mundt 
Murray 
Neely 
Nixon 
O'Mahoney 
Johnson, Colo. Pastore 
Cain Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Case Kefauver Saltonstall 
Clements Kem Schoeppel 
Cordon Kerr Smathers 
Dirksen Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Douglas Langer Smith, N. J. 
Duff Lodge Smith, N.C. 
Dworshak Long Sparkman 
Ecton Magnuson Stennis 
Ellender Malone Taft 
Ferguson Martin Thye 
Planders Maybank Tobey 
Frear McCarran Underwood 
Fulbright McCarthy Welker 
George McClellan Wiley 
Gillette McFarland Williams 
Green McKellar 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY], the Senator from Mississip- 
pi (Mr. Eastitanp], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. LEHMaN|[, and the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] are 
absent on official business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapE- 
HART] and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. IvEs] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HicKEN- 
LOOPER] and the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. SEATON] are absent by leave of the 
Senate on public business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Watkins], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

The unfinished business is Senate bill 
2104, which is open to amendment. 

Mr. MOODY obtained the floor. 


Hayden 
Hendrickson 
Hennings 
Hill 

Hoey 
Holland 
Humphrey 
Hunt 
Jenner 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I have 
conferred with the Senator from Michi- 
gan. If satisfactory to him, as I under- 
stand it is, I should like to make a short 
statement on the bill which is now before 
the Senate, and then yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, who is to introduce 
another bill. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I shall 
be delighted to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sena- 
tor from Michigan yields the floor, the 
Chair will recognize the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. MOODY. I prefer not to yield the 
floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sena- 
tor yields the floor at this time, the 
Chair will recognize the Senator later, 
if he wishes to be recognized. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
have assured the Senator from Michi- 
gan that I will yield to him as soon as I 
finish a short statement. 

Mr. MOODY. Very weli. Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. President, I wish to urge the Sen- 
ate to pass Senate bill 2104, which would 
repeal section 104 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended. Sen- 
ators will recall that this section was 
placed in the act by amendments offered 
in the Senate by the senior Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson] and in the 
House by Representative ANDRESEN. 

The section directs the Secretary of 
Agriculture to place import controls on 
fats and oils, peanuts, butter, cheese, 
and other dairy products, and rice and 
rice products whenever he finds that cer- 
tain conditions exist. No hearings were 
held on this matter before the section 
was voted into the law. Under the rules 
of the conference committee it was not 
possible to eliminate the section from 
the bill in conference. 

Immediately thereafter, upon receiv- 
ing objections to the section from the 
Secretary of State, as chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency I 
appointed a special subcommittee to hold 
hearings on this matter. The distin- 
guished junior Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT] served as chairman of 
that special subcommittee. Hearings 
were held on September 13 and 14, 1951, 
on Senate bill 2104, which I introduced 
to accomplish the repeal of section 104. 
Thereafter the committee reported fa- 
vorably to the Senate fhat bill, which 
would repeal section 104 of the Defense 
Production Act, as amended. 

Senators may recall that considerable 
discussion was had on the floor of the 
Senate concerning this bill on October 
19, shortly before the adjournment of the 
last session of Congress. At that time 
it was agreed that the bill would be 
given an early place on the calendar for 
discussion at the current session. 

In the meantime, session six of the 
parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade met at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, Assistant Secretary of State 
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Willard L. Thorp attended that session as 
the representative of the United States. 
On December 14, he, too, wrote me as 
follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 14, 1951. 
The Honorable BuRNET R. MAYBANK, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR MAYBANK: In the light of 
your interest in the problems raised by sec- 
tion 104 of the Defense Production Act, I 
think you will be interested in developments 
in this regard which occurred this fall at 
the sixth session of the contracting parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. I attended this session at Geneva, 
Switzerland, as the representative of the 
United States, and was very much impressed 
by the extent of the reaction of the other 
contracting parties to the quantitative re- 
strictions imposed by the United States on 
cheese, fats and oils, and other products. 

Nine countries entered complaints of in- 
jury and claimed the nullification of tariff 
concessions which had been previously ex- 
tended to them on affected products, chiefly 
cheese. The United States could not deny 
the violation of the agreement involved, but 
did succeed in forestalling immediate action 
by pointing to the fact that the Congress 
was considering the repeal of section 104. I 
am enclosing a copy of the resolution adopt- 
ed by the contracting parties on the subject. 
In effect, the resolution advises the injured 
countries to wait a reasonable period of time 
before withdrawing concessions, to see if 
the section will be repealed. 

I am sure you appreciate that this matter 
continues to cause us grave concern. I hope 
that you will be successful in securing the 
repeal of section 104 early in the next session 
of Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
WIttarp L. THorRP, 
Assistant Secretary. 





RESOLUTION OF THE CONTRACTING PARTIES ON 
THE UNITED STATES IMPORT RESTRICTIONS ON 
Datry Propucts IMPOSED UNDER SECTION 104 
OF THE UNITED STATES DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
AcT 


The contracting parties— 

Taking note of the statement made on 
September 24 by the United States repre- 
sentative regarding section 104 of the United 
States Defense Production Act? under which 
the United States Government has imposed 
restrictions on the importation into the 
United States of a number of dairy products; 

Taking note with satisfaction of the strong 
determination on the part of the United 
States Government, as indicated in this 
statement, to seek repeal of section 104 of 
the Defense Production Act, and of the 
speedy action taken looking toward such 
repeal; 

Taking note of the further statement on 
October 26 by the United States representa- 
tive reporting that such action had not yet 
resulted in such repeal; 

Recognizing that concessions granted by 
the United States Government to contract- 
ing parties under the general agreement have 
been nullified or impaired within the mean- 
ing of article XXIII of the general agree- 
ment and that the import restrictions in 
question constitute an infringement of 
article XI of the agreement; 

Recognizing further that a large number 
of contracting parties have indicated that 
they have suffered serious damage as a re- 
sult of this nullification or impairment and 
that the circumstances are serious enough 
to justify recourse by those contracting 
parties to paragraph 2 of article XXIII: 

Resolve, Without prejudice to the rights of 
any contracting party under paragraph 2 of 
article XXIII— 

To counsel the contracting parties affected, 
in view of the continuing determination of 
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the United States Government to seek the 
repeal of section 104 of the United States 
Defense Production Act and the high pri- 
ority and urgency which it has stated it will 
give to further action to this end, to afford 
to the United States Government a reason- 
able period of time, as it has requested, in 
order to rectify the situation through such 
repeal; and 

To request the United States Government 
to report to the contracting parties at as 
early a date as possible, and in any case not 
later than the opening of the seventh ses- 
sion of the contracting parties, on the action 
which it has taken. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator from South Caro- 
lina to say that he is offering an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MAYBANK. No. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. . 

Mr. MAYBANK. I understood tha 
another Senator would do so. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
know that the able Senator from Arkan- 
sas will discuss more fully the reasons 
which make it highly desirable that the 
Senate pass S. 2104. For my part, I wish 
to say that nothing has come to my at- 
tention since the last session of Congress 
adjourned which in any way changes the 
desirability of repealing section 104. 

The main opposition to its repeal seems 
to come from the National Milk Produc- 
ers Federation and the few producers of 
domestic blue cheese. The difficulties 
of the latter seem to stem from causes 
other than import controls. In a recent 
letter to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] of which I 
received a copy, one of these producers 
stated that even in the face of present 
restrictions on imports he has closed one 
plant completely and sharply curtailed 
operations in three other plants. 

So far as the dairy farmers are con- 
cerned, the Department of Agriculture 
notes that no imports of butter have 
been authorized for commercial sale in 
the United States since these imports 
were barred during World War II. The 
Department of Agriculture states that 
under the present price-support program 
it stands ready to purchase creamery 
butter at the price of 66 cents for grade 
A and 64 cents for grade B. Under this 
program the dairy farmer is assured this 
price for his butter, no matter how much 
is imported. However, as was noted in 
the report on this bill, if we take away 
from foreign countries their ability to 
earn dollars by allowing their goods to 
be imported into the United States, we 
make it extremely difficult for those 
countries to continue to buy the many 
and varied types of American goods they 
presently @urchase from this country. 
Even in the field of dairy products alone, 
as noted by Mr. Allan Kline, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
American exports of dairy products 
greatly exceed American imports of those 
products. He noted that in 1950 this 
country exported 2% times as many 
dairy products as it imported. 

I have already noted that the Depart- 
ment of State u.J2s repeal of section 104, 
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Secretary Brannan, of the Department 
of Agriculture, outlined the steps taken 
by the Department in complying with 
the mandatory requirements of the act. 
He stated, however, that “the provisions 
of section 104 are mandatory, and in de- 
termining whether import controls must 
be immposed, no consideration can be 
given to the broad effects of import re- 
strictions of the type required by the 
act upon international trade and upon 
our relations with foreign nations.” He 
went on to point out that the position 
of the Department of Agriculture favor- 
ing repeal of section 104 had already 
been presented to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency by Under Secre- 
tary McCormick during his testimony 
before that committee. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I urge immediate action by the 
Senate to accomplish the repeal of sec- 
tion 104. 





SUPPLEMENTARY UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION BENEFITS TO CERTAIN 
UNEMPLOYED WORKERS 


Mr. MCODY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Illinois 
{[Mr. Dovctas], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAuvVER], the senior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. McManon], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MAYBANK], the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Il.eHMman], the 
junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Benton], the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Tuye], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hen- 
NINGS], and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KiicoreE], I introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to provide sup- 
plementary unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits in certain cases to workers . 
unemployed during the national emer- 
gency, and for other purposes, and I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to make a brief statement re- 
garding the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the Senator from 
Michigan may proceed. 

The bill (S. 2504) to provide supple- 
mentary unemployment compensation 
benefits in certain cases to workers un- 
employed during the national emer- 
gency, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Moopy (for himself and 
other Senators), was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, the bill 
which I have introduced for myself and 
14 other Senators relates to the unem- 
ployment situation which has been 
brought about by the need for convert- 
ing many of our production facilities 
from civilian to military uses, and par- 
ticularly for diverting the use of scarce 
materials ordinarily used for civilian 
production into military production. 
Defense unemployment resulting from 
the transfer of scarce critical materials 
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from civilian to military production is 
increasing at an alarming rate. 

Already more than 175,000 able and 
willing workers have been laid off in my 
State of Michigan, alone. Other States, 
particularly in the New England area, 
are similarly affected. The impact of 
this situation has spread into other in- 
dustries and areas throughout the Na- 
tion. Small businesses in many commu- 
nities all over the country have been 
or shortly will be hit hard, as well as 
some of the big automobile companies, 
and others in my State. 

This critical unemployment situation 
is the direct result of the national effort 
to build our defenses and those of the 
free world against the threat of Com- 
munist aggression. 

Materials which ordinarily would have 
gone into the civilian economy are being 
diverted to military production and to 
defense supporting industries. But the 
expanded employment of defense pro- 
duction has not yet materialized in many 
areas, and will not to an appreciable 
extent until later this year or early in 
1953 in some cases. 

Meantime, hundreds of thousands of 
workers are forced into idleness, through 
no fault of their own. Clearly, the re- 
sponsibility is that of the country as a 
whole. It is our program of rearma- 
ment, to defend all of the people and 
our freedom, which is bringing hardship 
and suffering to segments of the national 
working force. 

At a time when prices on the neces- 
sities of life are as high as they are now, 
State unemployment compensation pay- 
ments are woefully inadequate. The 
national average is $21 a week. 

In the bill which I have introduced, 
it is proposed to supplement State un- 
employment compensation with Federal 
funds where defense unemployment has 
reached substantial proportions. 

The bill provides Federal supple- 
mentation of basic States’ payments by 
50 percent. On the national average this 
would add $10.50 paid by the Govern- 
ment to the $21 by the State, to make the 
average total $31.50 a week. That cer- 
tainly is not too high for families who 
are disemployed through no fault of their 
own, because of the need to arm our Na- 
tion. 

In addition, this bill provides that 
where States make an additional allow- 
ance for support of dependents, the 
Federal Government would match the 
States dollar for dollar. I think we 
might agree that men with families hav- 
ing a large number of children and who 
cannot easily move from community to 
community ought to receive different 
treatment, where the States have so pro- 
vided in their laws. 

The bill provides that in no case could 
the combined State and Federal payment 
exceed 65 percent of a worker’s weekly 
wage, except where additional payments 
were made for dependents. 

Including dependents, this ceiling 
would be set at a maximum of 75 percent 
of the worker’s wage. 

In most cases, however, present State 
payments plus the allowances in this bill 
would not begin to reach the ceilings 
set up here as a protection. They are 
included to protect the incentive to work. 
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The real decision as to how high unem- 
ployment payments still would be in the 
legislatures. 

The bill in no respect disturbs the 
States’ rights nature of the present sys- 
tem of unemployment compensation. 
Great care has been taken not to include 
provisions which could lead to charges of 
attempting to federalize the system. 
That is another question which should 
not be involved in a measure seeking to 
provide relief for an emergency situation. 

The bill makes the Federal payments 
contingent on the payments established 
by State law; it leaves administration 
entirely to the States; it changes no 
standards set by the States. 

At the present time, in my judgment, 
the periods of duration for payment of 
compensation are too short to meet the 
present mobilization emergency. In 
Michigan, for example, the payments 
are continued for a period of only 20 
weeks. Many unemployed in my State 
have already exhausted their rights un- 
der the State law. Others will shortly 
do so. 

It is my conviction that State legisla- 
tures should increase this maximum to 
cover the present situation. I feel un- 
employment compensation rights should 
not expire until the period of unemploy- 
ment created by the defense emergency 
isover. Butif an attempt were made to 
include an extension of time in this bill, 
the Congress would in effect be saying to 
the States that it was taking over for the 
Federal Government the unemployment 
compensation system after the period for 
payments set by the States. This 
would not alone “federalize” the system, 
after 20 weeks of payment, if one accepts 
the Michigan standard as typical. It 
would actually put a premium on action 
by legislatures to cut back their period, 
in the knowledge that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would pick up the check for 
everything thereafter. 

The Congress has a responsibility in 
this situation; so do the legislatures. In 
my judgment, legislatures should imme- 
diately survey their State laws with a 
view to increasing the periods of pay- 
ment. In my State, it is quite clear that 
this period must be increased. Gover- 
nor Williams already has asked the legis- 
lature to take such action and I hope the 
legislature will act. 

In my judgment, there are two 
unanswerable reasons why Congress 
should enact this emergency bill: First, 
it is the just thing to do. This requires 
no elaboration. 

Second, it is in the national interest to 
preserve the great pools of skilled man- 
power which have been hard hit, so that 
they will be available when defense pro- 
duction projects already launched in 
these distressed areas are ready to begin 
operations. 

This Congress has seen fit to enact leg- 
islation protecting other major segments 
of the economy from hardship resulting 
from the conversion to defense produc- 
tion. 

It has permitted rapid tax write-off for 
new plants and equipment. It has 
granted price relief to manufacturers, 
distributors, and retailers with the Cape- 
hart and Herlong-Dirksen amendments 
to the Defense Production Act. It has 
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granted special tax carry-back and 
carry-forward provisions for corpora- 
tions. It has established a new agency 
to work in the interests of small business 
concerns. 

Is it less correct or less equitable for 
the Congress to protect great numbers of 
loyal workingmen from the impact of 
the conversion program? 

The intent of this bill is clear-cut and 
its terms easily understood. 

The bill is drafted, we hope, in a man- 
ner which will provide incentive for men 
to work and for the States to pay ade- 
quate benefits. 

It is a conservative bill, in the literal 
sense of the word, and in the best sense 
of the word. 

Its goal is to conserve the strength of 
some of our greatest arsenals of produc- 
tion which otherwise might disintegrate 
if men, in order to feed their families, 
had to uproot their homes and move to 
other areas. 

Should that be permitted to happen, 
when the time came for military, and 
later civilian production, those pools of 
skilled labor, which constitute an irre- 
placeable part of our free productive 
system, the system which makes our 
country the most powerful in the world, 
would have been torn apart. 

It is a conservative bill in another 
sense. There are reputable men and or- 
ganizations who point out that it has 
been the policy of Government to pro- 
tect all segments of the economy against 
the impact of the mobilization program. 
They point out also that the Government 
expects the skills it will require for mili- 
tary production to be standing by and 
waiting for that day. Therefore, they 
contend that the entire wages and living 
standards of men in that stand-by force 
are properly chargeable as a cost of the 
defense effort; that Congress should not 
merely augment unemployment compen- 
sation, but should save the workers 
whole from the impact of a national 
situation. 

This bill does not go that far. But 
it does recognize that the proper mini- 
mum standards of living are not met by 
State standards of unemployment com- 
pensation. It does recognize that it is a 
national responsibility, since their jobs 
have been abolished to meet a national 
necessity, to see to it that the families 
of these defense unemployed do not go 
hungry in the meantime. 

This bill also is conservative in that 
it protects to the utmost the present 
principle that unemployment compensa- 
tion is primarily the function of the 
States, administered by the States, at 
rates and periods of time set by the 
States. 

There are those who disagree with that 
statement. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator when I have completed 
my statement. I am conscious of his 
great interest in the subject. We have 
discussed it, and I shall be glad to dis- 
cuss it with him in a few minutes, but 
I should like first to complete my state- 
ment. 

But the bill recognizes the inescapable 
economic fact that Government must 
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augment State payments if it is to avert 
serious damage to important segments 
of our great productive organization. 

In discussing this bill with my col- 
leagues and my cosponsors—I must say 
they have provided a number of excel- 
lent constructive suggestions which 
have been incorporated in the bill, and 
for which I am most grateful—the ob- 
jection has been raised that the meas- 
ure provides for no Federal payment 
beyond the period set up by respective 
State programs. 

But those who criticize the bill on the 
grounds that the payments would not 
be extended over an adequate period of 
time are themselves unwilling to go so 
far toward federalizing the system as 
to provide complete Federal pay after 
expiration of State benefits. 

This bill puts the issue of duration of 
payments directly up to the States, 
especially where prolonged unemploy- 
ment is threatened, to extend the bene- 
fit period. In my State I have recom- 
mended that the present, inadequate 
20-week period be extended to 52 weeks. 

In some cases defense unemployment 
may last considerably longer than the 
period now covered by State unemploy- 
ment-compensation laws. It is to be 
hoped that the State legislatures, each 
considering its own situation, will rise to 
the responsibility of giving adequate 
protection to the workers and the pro- 
ductive power of its State. 

I am proud to present this measure 
in partnership with so many of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues. I invite others 
to join in sponsorship. A companion 
measure has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Represent- 
ative DINGELL, of Michigan. 

It is impossible, under the rules of 
the House, to have joint sponsorship, so 
that Representative DinGcELL introduced 
the bill alone, but I am informed that a 
good deal of support for it is gathering 
there. 

In the preparation ofthis measure, 
which deals with a most complicated 
subject, I have conferred not only with 
Senators who are now cosponsors of the 
bill, but also with a number of other 
highly distinguished Members of this 
body who are particularly interested in 
the bill, including the junior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], and the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives]. I am still discussing some of the 
provisions of the bill with him. Of 
course, no measure is perfect when it is 
introduced, and I shall be delighted to 
accept any changes that seem to be wise. 

The Senator from New York asked me 
to read into the Recorp a statement 
which he gave me, in which he says: 

I should like to comment with respect to 
the bill introduced by Senator Moopy and 
other Senators, which I understand will be 
entitled the “Defense Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1952.” I strongly endorse 
the principle of the bill—to assist workers 
who through no fault of their own, or 
through no fault of their employers, are un- 
employed because of the defense mobilization 
policies of the Government. I do, however, 


want to make sure that neither by rule nor 
regulation nor other standard or criteria will 
there be any additional Federal control over 
the existing Federal-State operation of the 
unemployment insurance systems. 
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I may say that in drafting this bill I 
was very careful to eliminate any such 
rule or regulation, as the Senator from 
New York puts it. Some of the Members 
of the Senate who are best informed on 
this subject are particularly interested 
in that phase of it. I felt that this was 
not the time to debate the question of 
whether there should be a State system 
or a Federal system. I do not want that 
question to be raised in opposition to the 
bill. I should like to have it stand on 
its merits. 

I continue with the statement of the 
Senator from New York. He said: 

I expect to offer suggestions as to amend- 
ments for the purpose of removing or modi- 
fying those features of the bill which may 
happen to be objectionable from the stand- 
point of Federal-State relations. 

I feel strongly that there is so much merit 
in the bill’s fundamental purpose that any 
technical features which may constitute de- 
fects or even appear to be defects should be 
corrected as quickly as possible in order that 
the bill may receive the early consideration 
of the Congress, which it should command. 


I am very grateful for the coopera- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
New York. 

In that connection also, Mr. Presi- 
dent, before yielding to the Senator from 
Rhode Island, I should like to read a brief 
editorial on this question published in 
the Detroit News of December 5, 1951, 
headed: 


It Is A FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Though the consequences in terms of un- 
employment perhaps could not have been 
foreseen, it is clear now that Washington 
should have provided against this cost of the 
change-over to defense production. 

It is a cost borne most heavily by the 
working population, which cannot fairly be 
singled out for that honor on the basis of 
capacity to bear it. 


Nevertheless, I think it is quite clear 
the policy of the Congress from the very 
first has been, as I believe, and the edi- 
torial accurately suggests, to see to it 
that no segment of the economy be un- 
fairly penalized because of the fact that 
the Government as a whole, on the ad- 
vice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, has 
found it necessary to embark on a vast 
mobilization program which has dis- 
rupted many of our civilian industries. 

Furthermore, I believe this editorial is 
correct when it says that the working 
population should not be singled out as 
the one group in the country which is 
called upon to have the honor, as the 
editorial ironically puts it, to bear such 
a heavy share of the impact of this 
change-over. The editorial continues: 

The Federal obligation to share the bur- 


den, preferably in the form of extended un- 
employment insurance, still stands. 


I explained a few minutes ago why 
Congress cannot go into the matter of 
extending the time without federalizing 
the entire unemployment compensation 
system. What Congress obviously is not 
likely to do in extending the period, 
therefore, is a State problem. Neverthe- 
less, this does not change the basic sense 
of the editorial. 

The editorial continues: 

President Truman cannot excusably neg- 


lect to deal with the matter in his January 
recommendations to Congress. 
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Michigan workers are being hit harder by 
the change-over than any others. 


I think all persons are equally hungry 
when they are out of jobs, whether they 
are only a part of a large number who 
are out of jobs, or the only ones who are 
unemployed in their community. Many 
other areas, such as New York and New 
England, have large centers of unem- 
ployment. 

The State employment security commis- 
sion reports that unemployment had risen by 
mid-November to 145,000. It estimates that, 
barring an unexpected speeding up of de- 
fense work, the peak will not come before 
next May, when the idle may reach 190,000. 


I may say that these estimates have 
since, unfortunately, been revised up- 
ward, 


Long before then, the unemployment in- 
surance period will have run out for thou- 
sands, who will be compelled to fall back on 
welfare relief. 

This is, on several grounds, a Federal re- 
sponsibility. In the first place, the existing 
and prospective unemployment is chargeable 
in part to mismanagement at Washington. 


That is a controversial statement, but 
the situation is certainly in general 
chargeable to the fact that it has been 
necessary for us to increase our military 
strength. 

I read further from the editorial: 

The authorities have not used adequate 
foresight in channeling defense contracts to 
the areas sure to be hardest hit by the mate- 
rials cutbacks and reduced production of 
civilian goods. Their planning has failed to 
take account of the readily foreseeable ma- 
chine-tool bottleneck, which is holding back 
a start on defense contracts already let. 

In the second place, the very unevenness 
with which the consequent unemployment is 
distributed justifies the demand for a Federal 
remedy. 


A good point. 

In the Detroit metropolitan area unemploy- 
ment has reached 7.1 percent of the working 
force, compared to only 2.5 for the Nation 


as a whole. The percentage for Michigan 
is 5.3. 


In other areas, unemployment has 
reached even higher totals. 

It is evidently unfair that Detroit workers, 
or those of any other locality, should be 
called on to bear in a special degree hard- 
ships— 

Mark well the next statement— 


flowing directly from national policy and 
actions, 


These national policies and national 
actiotns. Mr. President, have been 
brought about by the fact that our secu- 
rity as a nation is threatened. The way 
to avoid atomic war is for us to be so 
strong that anyone who might entertain 
the idea of attacking us will see that it 
would be suicide to do so, and, therefore, 
will not do so. For that reason, we have 
had to convert our industries and divert 
our materials from civilian to military 
production. 

The editorial continues: 

Finally, the relief of these hardships is as 
much and as legitimately a Federal respon- 
sibility as any other aspect of the national 
defense program. 

It is a part of the cost of defense and 
should be borne by the Nation. 

Moreover, viewed merely in the light of 
practical necessity, it would be a plain 
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waste, if prolonged unemployment were al- 
lowed to scatter the labor force soon to be 
needed for defense, 


In the Second World War this tre- 
mendously productive arsenal, centered 
in industrial Michigan, was respon- 
sible for .a large proportion of the 
weapons with which we won the war. I 
say that pool of strength, the combined 
strength of skilled and industrious work- 
ers, ingenious and able management, 
plus machines, centered in my State, is 
a national asset which we cannot allow 
to deteriorate. 

There are similar assets elsewhere in 
the country. They should not be torn 
down or allowed to disintegrate, either, 
merely because men, in order to feed 
their families, are forced to find jobs 
elsewhere. If this should happen, it 
would break down the very organization 
which in a very few months will be 
needed to build the very weapons we 
must have in order to defend our coun- 
try and, if possible, to avert war. 

So the editorial concludes: 

This is a Federal matter, which we hope 
will be placed on Washington’s doorstep 
squarely and emphatically. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator knows whether further steps are be- 
ing taken to protect the very necessary 
workers of whom the Senator has been 
speaking in case of a continuation of 
the shortage of steel. 

Mr. MOODY. Iam very glad the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
has raised that point. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Many say the con- 
dition will not grow any better for quite 
some time, and I regret that situation, 

Mr. MOODY. I might say with re- 
gard to the automobile industry, that the 
shortage is no longer primarily in steel; 
it centers in copper and aluminum. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator will 
agree that the situation is worse. 

Mr. MOODY. It is worse. From the 
standpoint of the employment situation, 
a number of vigorous actions are being 
taken. I am very glad the Senator 
brought up that point so that I might 
have an opportunity to explain it to the 
Senate. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to have 
the Senator’s comment on this situation: 
With the shortage of manpower in cer- 
tain industries at this time, as well as 
of strategic materials, it seems to me 
that wherever possible in any areas 
where the Government has not the nec- 
essary materials, and where there are 
unfavorable housing conditions and fa- 
cilities, such as sewerage, and the like, 
the Government should act to enable 
people in areas where there is unemploy- 
ment to exist. 

Mr. MOODY. That is correct. I be- 
lieve the distinguished chairman of the 
committee is familiar with the fact that 
Governor Williams and I brought this 
matter to the attention of Mobilization 
Director Charles E. Wilson a number of 
weeks ago. We had a meeting with him 
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and other officials, and at our request 
Mr. Wilson called in his department 
executive heads, the presidents of nine 
automobile companies, and representa- 
tives of the unions, and practically all 
of the top procurement men of the 
industry. 

Two questions were developed at that 
meeting. One was, How the cut-back in 
civilian production could be minimized 
without interfering with the defense 
effort. The second was, How we could 
get defense contracts into those plants 
with the greatest possible speed, so that 
the facilities would not be wasted and 
the men would not be idle. 

I may say to the Senator from South 
Carolina that the reports on the military 
program which we get from the com- 
mittee headed by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. JoHNsSON] have in- 
dicated that certainly our military pro- 
gram is not moving ahead of schedule. 
With respect to a great many items it is 
behind schedule; and with respect to a 
great many key weapons, such as fighter 
airplanes, jet bombers, and others, there 
is the most urgent need for faster pro- 
duction. We ought to use our productive 
facilities with the greatest possible speed. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, wiil 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I merely wish to say 
for the record that the Senator from 
Michigan is an able member of the com- 
mittee. He has worked untiringly and 
unceasingly in an effort to write a proper 
control law for the benefit of the people 
of America—employees and employers 
alike.When we rewrite the so-called con- 
trol law, which expires this year, I hope 
that the Senator, with his ability and 
intense zeal, will not forget—as he has 
never forgotten in the past—the neces- 
sity of channeling some of America’s 
production to communities such as those 
which he represents, where there is a 
good labor supply, and where good facili- 
ties are available. By facilities I mean 
not only plants, but housing, sewers, and 
other facilities. 

I thank the Senator for his help. 

Mr. MOODY. That is exactly what we 
have been trying to do in anticipation 
of action by Congress. We have been 
receiving very constructive help in that 
direction from Mr. Wilson. At the meet- 
ing to which I referred a moment ago 
Mr. Wilson agreed to review the alloca- 
tion of metals for automobiles. He in- 
creased the ceiling on automobiles from 
800,000 cars to 930,000 cars, which Mr. 
Fleischmann found could be done with- 
out interfering with the defense effort. 

Of course, as the Senator from South 
Carolina says, that alone will not take 
care of the situation. We must get more 
war contracts in those communities. 
The problem must not be oversimpli- 
fied. We cannot stop making automo- 

biles one minute and start making jet 
bombers the next minute. 

In the Michigan area there is today 
a substantial surplus capacity to pro- 
duce. Tools are there now which are not 
being used. About a month ago I was 
in the Willow Run plant, which is now 
owned by the Kaiser-Frazer Corp., which 
made B-24 bombers during the last war. 
They now have a contract to make cargo 
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planes, C-119’s and C-123’s. There is 
capacity in that plant to make not only 
cargo planes, but, with some retooling, 
other planes. I have been informed by 





.the owners of the company that they 


could tool up to make fighter airplanes, 
or any other type it was desired to build. 
I believe this should be done, particu- 
larly in an area where employment is so 
badly needed. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I congratulate the 
Senator again for his alertness to the 
machine-tool situation. I wish to say 
to him and to the Senate that when 
he has completed his speech I intend 
to submit a report from the joint com- 
mittee, which report the Senator from 
Michigan supported, with regard to ma- 
chine tools, showing the shortages and 
the ramifications of the problem. A 
study has been made since Congress ad- 
journed last fall. The study has been 
completed, and I shall file the report 
when the Senator completes his remarks. 

Mr. MOODY. As chairman of the so- 
called watchdog committee the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency has provided able leadership 
in bringing the question before the pub- 
lic and indicating what the Government 
ouzht to do about it. 

To continue for < moment, regarding 
the meeting, I think the REcorp should 
show that not only did Mr. Wilson give 
us consideration regarding civilian pro- 
duction, but he did two things which I 
consider to be very constructive indeed. 

First, he recognized that it would be 
short-sighted to continue placing con- 
tracts in areas where there is a shortage 
of labor, as the Senator from South 
Carolina indicated a few moments ago. 
It is desirable to place contracts in areas 
where there is a surplus of labor, even 
though there may be a slight differential 
in price. . 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Where there is a 
shortage in labor there is a shortage in 
housing, sewerage, schools, and other fa- 
cilities. 

Mr. MOODY. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The shortage in such 
facilities results in the consumption of 
critical materials needed by other indus- 
tries in the war effort. 

Mr. MOODY. That is a highly intelli- 
gent observation. Facilities such as 
schools and housing are available not 
only in Detroit and other cities in Mich- 
igan, but in other parts of the country 
where productive facilities are also avail- 
able. 

Mr. Wilson entered a directive, now 
approved by the Comptroller General, 
which will permit the procurement offi- 
cials of the military to place contracts 
in areas of labor surplus, when the facili- 
ties are there. 

I may say to the Senator from South 
Carolina that there is a small business 
in the town of Capac, Mich., known as 
the Capac Plastics, Inc. During the 
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Second World War that company re- 
ceived high commendation from the Gov- 
ernment because it did such a good job 
in making plastic helmet liners. When 
the helmet program was expanded early 
in this mobilization period a contract 
was awarded to that company. Bids 
were advertised for an extension of that 
contract. Capac company bid $1.58. A 
larger company, which I am informed 
did not have the tools, thought it could 
make them for a few cents less, and bid 
$1.50. As a result there is now danger 
that the only industry in that town will 
be closed down because of that very small 
price differential. 

Mr. Wilson did another thing which I 
feel is most constructive. He has tried 
to organize and coordinate the idle fa- 
cilities and manpower of my State to 
meet the needs of the Government for 
faster war production. To do that he 
organized a task force. He invited a 
top-ranking industrialist, Mr. R. E. Gill- 
mor, to participate in the effort. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Ihave joined the able and 
distinguished Senator from Michigan as 
a cosponsor of this proposed legislation. 
If the Senator will permit me, I should 
like to make a brief statement. I have 
made a study of the question in the Cen- 
tral-Northern States, which are not 
blessed with large industrial plants. 
Therefore it has been difficult to obtain 
war contracts most of the time. In my 
own State of Minnesota we have not ob- 
tained any type of war contracts. The 
scarcity of materials, such as aluminum 
and rubber, has forced some of our 
small manufacturers to close down or 
partially to close down. In some in- 
stances a small manufacturer has had to 
convert from aluminum to wood in the 
manufacture of some types of window 
sash. Quite often manufacturers have 
had to close down entirely. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Minnesota will permit me 
to do so, I should like to ask him whether 
or not he has found that in some cases 
the allotment of material which has 
been made to a civilian plant of that 
type has been so small that the manu- 
facturer could not possibly operate ex- 
cept at a loss, and that therefore he has 
been forced to close down his plant. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from Michi- 
gan is entirely correct. In the city of 
Duluth, which is one of the major cities 
of Minnesota, there are a great number 
of skilled workers who are unemployed 
because the companies for whom they 
worked are unable to get sufficient quan- 
tities of material to manufacture what 
they had been normally engaged in man- 
ufacturing. Unable to get a war con- 
tract, they were forced to close down. 

The same situation obtains in the con- 
struction business, because of the re- 
striction placed on building material. 
In the construction business likewise 
many workers are unemployed. They 
have had to leave the State to seek em- 
ployment elsewhere. Others have been 
unemployed for many weeks, while seek- 
ing other employment. 
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It is true that, nationally, we have a 
high employment level. It is easy for 
someone to misunderstand the purpose 
of the bill. A person may say that it is a 
political move. Some persons may even 
accuse the Senator from Michigan and 
myself of trying to play politics with this 
problem. 

Mr. MOODY. I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota that anyone who 
says any such thing has very little re- 
gard for hungry people, and has abso- 
lutely no understanding of the problem. 
Although there may be over-all high na- 
tional employment, numbering approxi- 
mately 61,000,000 people, it must be re- 
membered that the fact 61,000,000 peo- 
ple are employed in America is not of 
any help to the man who is unemployed 
in Michigan or Minnesota. His family 
becomes just as hungry, if he does not 
have a job and cannot pay for groceries, 
as if there were 170,000,000 people em- 
ployed elsewhere in America. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, that is 
exactly the point that led me to the 
conviction of supporting the type of 
legislation which the Senator from 
Michigan is proposing and being a co- 
sponsor of it. I knew that we in Minne- 
sota—and I know it to be true also in 
Wisconsin and in the Dakotas—do not 
have war contracts of any consequence. 
Therefore, there is a closing or a partial 
closing down of industrial plants for 
lack of material or lack of war contracts. 
As a result, thousands of workers are 
unemployed for many weeks. They must 
seek employment elsewhere, and some of 
them are forced to leave the State. 

One Sunday evening when I boarded a 
plane .at Minneapolis airport, a great 
number of young men boarded the plane 
with me. They were workers. What 
drew my attention to this group of young 
men was that they were bidding goodbye 
to their families. There is a certain 
amount of anxiety and grief in the part- 
ing of young couples. I was led to ask 
one of the young men sitting next to me 
where the group of young men was 
going. The young man told me that 
they were going up into the northern 
regions on a war contract. I asked him, 
“Why are you leaving Minnesota?” 

He said, “I have been unemployed in 
the construction field for many weeks, off 
and on, during the past year. Because of 
uncertainty and lack of suitable income 
here I thought it would be better to take 
this job in the north and be employed 
for a definite period of time.” 

Mr. President, I studied the question of 
unemployment in the construction field. 
I studied it in the various industrial 
centers of the State. As a result I came 
to the conclusion that although we had 
full employment in our country on a na- 
tional statistical level, we nevertheless 
had hardships in certain areas of the 
United States. They are drastic hard- 
ships, Mr. President. They are being 
caused by factories being closed down 
and throwing men and women out of em- 
ployment. 

I was led to the conclusion that during 
this period of transition and emergency 
we need legislation of this kind so as to 
protect men and women who have been 
thrown out of employment through no 
fault of their own, but only because in 
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this period of transition, and because of 
lack of war contracts, a manufacturer 
or fabricator cannot obtain the material 
which is necessary to keep a plant going. 
That is the whole question that is in- 
volved in this bill. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Minnesota also agree that 
the change in the economic structure 
of the country has been brought about 
by one cause, and one cause alone, name- 
ly, that the United States of America, 
the American people, and the future of 
everything every good American holds 
dear, is under direct and serious threat 
from the Communist world revolution, 
and that if we do not adequately 
strengthen our military forces we will 
be vulnerable to attack? 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have set that 
up as the basic military position of the 
country. It has been agreed to by all 
civilian supervisors of the military. It 
has been set up as the policy of Congress. 
I may say further to the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota that, as he will 
remember, and in 1951, when the impact 
of the conversion began to hit various 
segments of our economy, Congress time 
after time—and in some cases it may 
have gone too far—implemented its basic 
policy, which was that no individual or 
group should be forced to shoulder an 
unfair impact or an inequitable propor- 
tion of the sacrifices, but that they should 
be equitably divided among all the peo- 
ple throughout the country. 

It seems to me that the issue presented 
by this bill will be very clear. It is solely 
whether or not we are to recognize that 
there is not only Federal responsibility 
to write laws which will prevent segments 
of the economy from being penalized 
under present circumstances, but wheth- 
er the individual head of a family when 
he is thrown out of a job, because it is 
necessary on a national basis to take 
away the metal with which he would be 
working with in normal times and divert 
some of it to other places where he can- 
not go, shall be required to shoulder the 
whole burden. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOODY. Yes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I am a coauthor of the 
bill. I appreciate the statement of the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. TuyeE] 
and the statement of the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Moopy]. The reason I 
became a coauthor of the bill was my 
belief that the people adversely affected 
should be fairly treated. Of course Con- 
gress took final action, but the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency brought 
to the Senate floor the controls legisla- 
tion which caused the unemployment 
situation in Detroit and in other places. 
The law has funneled critical material 
into certain areas and in other areas has 
denied people the right to work because 
their employers could not get sufficient 
material to keep going. 

I may say that we have no such situa- 
tion in South Carolina. However, I hbe- 
lieve that justice and equity should be 
done to people in communities from 
which critical materials have been fun- 
neled away. 
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Mr. MOODY. I am glad to hear the 
statement of the Senator from South 
Carolina. Ever since I have known him, 
and during my service as a member of 
his Committee on Banking and Currency, 
I have never heard him make an observa- 
tion which did not show him to be en- 
tirely fair and reasonable. Although we 
may have differed occasionally, he has 
never taken anything but a just and 
equitable position on any subject. Iam 
delighted and honored that he join me 
in cosponsorship of the bill. 

Mr, President, I do not desire to take 
up too much time of the Senate. How- 
ever, I should like to comment on one 
or two more questions which were raised 
by the Senator from South Carolina (Mr, 
MAYBANK]. At the meeting which Mr. 
Wilson called, at the request of Governor 
Williams, of Michigan, and myself, he 
agreed to set up a special group to try 
to bring together the facilities of the 
State of Michigan, which has been so 
hard hit, with the need of the Govern- 
ment for expedited military production. 
He called into the Government as the 
head of the task force a distinguished 
businessman, Mr. R. E. Gillmor, formerly 
president of the Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
and now president of the larger Sperry 
Corp. Mr. Gillmor has assembled around 
him top representatives of each of the 
procurement agencies of the Govern- 
ment, of the Munitions Board, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and others. 
This group is going specifically into the 
problem of how more war work can be 
channeled into the State of Michigan. 

I should like to say to the Senator from 
South Carolina that the more rapidly 
we can obtain the needed war produc- 
tion and the more rapidly we can put 
the machines and particularly the men 
to work, the less will be the unemploy- 
ment compensation which in all justice 
must be paid to those who are unem- 
ployed. I think the Mobilizer is to be 
commended, and I would recommend 
that technique to other areas. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. MOODY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. In other words, the 
people of the great State of Michigan 
want this bill enacted into law only be- 
cause of the circumstances into which 
they have been forced by the allocation 
of these materials. Is that correct? 

Mr. MOODY. Yes; and that situation 
has developed through no fault of their 
own. 

Mr. MAYBANK. But they want to 
work, 

Mr. MOODY. That is correct; they 
want to work. However, at the same 
time if the arms program makes it im- 
possible for them to work, they want to 
eat, 

Mr. MAYBANK. The need to arm is 
responsible for putting them out of work, 

Mr. MOODY. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I wish to call attention 
to the creation of this task force. Mr. 
Gillmor decided that he could best ob- 
tain the necessary information in regard 
to how the war work could be fitted into 
the situation by going to the State. 
He has arranged to hold meetings with 
the Governor, the Commission on Eco- 
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nomic Development, leaders of industry 
and labor, and others. That has been 
done in an endeavor to carry forward 
the program of obtaining swifter alloca- 
tion of war work to the State. 

A few minutes ago the Senator from 
South Carolina, in discussing our work 
in the Banking and Currency Committee 
on the Defense Production Act, men- 
tioned the section of the act covering 
the allocation of materials. He stated 
that he hoped we would renew those 
features of the act when it expires. 

I am sure the Senator is conscious of 
the fact that highly respected persons in 
my State have come to Washington and 
have urged that that allocations section 
be either wiped out or very drastically 
changed. They argue that all that 
would be necessary to have in that law 
would be a provision giving the power 


to allocate only for strictly military pur-" 


poses, 

“Mr. President, if we had taken the 
easy way and had accepted the views of 
those who said we should not provide 
for a proper allocation of materials, in 
my judgment we would have at this time 
a situation which would be chaotic. 

I am glad the Senator from South 
Carolina is nodding his head in agree- 
ment; that we agree on that point also. 

I have been told that the supply of 
materials is so much less than the firm 
demand—not just the pyramided or 
watered demand, but the firm demand, 
for the actual use of the materials— 
that there would be a scramble which 
would result in victimizing all sorts of 
businesses and dislocating the economy 
even more than the national emergency 
is now dislocating it. 

Mr. President, this measure is a real 
emergency measure. Men are out of 
work now. This is true not only in my 
State, but in many other States; and 
they are receiving inadequate unemploy- 
ment compensation payments, not 
enough to live on. As we have brought 
out this afternoon, the responsibility for 
that situation is a Federal responsibility, 
a responsibility of all the people, just as 
all other costs of defense mobilization 
is a responsibility of all the people. In 
a few months many of those now un- 
employed will be expected to be right 
where they are now, ready to do the work 
in plants which now are being built for 
military production. 

So, Mr. President, I hope this bill will 
receive the prompt consideration of the 
proper committee, and will be passed in 
due time by the Senate. 


MACHINE TOOLS—REPORT OF JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
(S. REPT. NO. 1107) 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, in 
accordance with section 712 (b) of the 
Defense Production Act, as amended, 
from the Joint Committee on Defense 
Production I submit a report on the ma- 
chine-tool program as it affects our mo- 
bilization effort. 

The Joint Committee on Defense Pro- 
duction has no legislative power. We 
prepare reports setting forth the facts 
as we see them on the activities per- 
formed by Federal agencies within the 
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authority of the Defense Production Act, 
as amended. Legislative power, if any, 
is handled by the appropriate standing 
committees of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. President, I submit the report to 
the Senate, and ask that it be printed, 
with illustrations. It covers four very 
important sections, parts 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
and gives an analysis of various things 
which can be of benefit to the United 
States in its present serious situation 
regarding the machine-tool industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received, and, without objec- 
tion, printed, as requested by the Senator 
from South Carolina. 


ORDER FOR CALL OF THE CALENDAR 
TOMORROW 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, it 
is thought advisable to have a call of 
the calendar in order to determine how 
many bills to which there is objection 
remain on the calendar. I have consult- 
ed with the minority leaders, and I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow at 12 
o’clock the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside, and that the calendar 
be called from the beginning for the 
consideration of bills to which there is 
no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
understanding is that the calendar will 
be called at 12 o’clock, but that will not 
take much time, and I am hopeful that 
the Senator from Arkansas will agree 
to a unanimous-consent request that a 
vote be taken on the bill now pending 
sometime tomorrow after the call of the 
calendar. 

Mr. KEM. Is that a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. I was merely 
saying that we might vote on the pend- 
ing bill tomorrow after the call of the 
calendar. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to know a little more about 
this unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The agreement is 
only that tomorrow the calendar will 
be called for the consideration of bills 
to which there is no objection. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That will displace 
the unfinished business temporarily? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Only temporarily. 


REPEAL OF EMBARGO ON IMPORTATION 
OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2104) to repeal section 104 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I have 
a memorandum which will take me about 
5 minutes to present. It is in regard to 
an amendment which I submitted to the 
measure which is now before the Senate. 

I consider this measure to be very im- 
portant in its bearing upon the relation- 
ship between the President and the Con- 
gress. 

Last year the President demanded the 
repeal of section 104 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. Senate bill 2104, to repeal 
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section 104, is now being considered by 
the Senate. 

The desirability or undesirability of 
restricting imports of butter, cheese, and 
so forth, is a secondary issue. The para- 
mount issue involved in the move to re- 
peal section 104 is the startling proposi- 
tion that Congress has no right to regu- 
late imports contrary to the obligations 
assumed by the President in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and and Trade, 
ordinarily referred to as GATT. The 
demand for repeal of section 104 is the 
culmination of a series of steps calcu- 
lated to give GATT the status of a treaty. 


1, THE FUR FELT HAT CASE 


In 1950 the Tariff Commission found 
that rising imports of women’s fur felt 
hats from Czechoslovakia threatened 
domestic industry. The Commission rec- 
ommended that the President restore the 
duty, which he did in December 1950, in 
accordance with the Trade Agreement 
Acts and the escape clause in the Czech 
trade agreement. However, the Presi- 
dent did not consider his action final. 
This is the important aspect of his atti- 
tude. He asked the parties to GATT to 
approve action taken by him pursuant 
to an act of Congress. 

2. THE OATIS CASE 


Then we come to the Oatis case. The 
trial and imprisonment of William Oatis, 
a most disgraceful episode in interna- 
tional relations, led to a demand that 
the tariff concessions granted to Czecho- 
slovakia be abrogated. In the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 Con- 
gress had already directed the President 
to withdraw trade agreements conces- 
sions to Communist-dominated coun- 
tries. The State Department did not 
take this retaliatory action immediately. 
It felt obliged to obtain approval from 
the GATT, the signatories of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
of what had been ordered by an act of 
Congress, thus submitting the authority 
of the Congress of the United States to 
an approval of an international agree- 
ment entered into by the Executive 
without approval of Congress, and, in 
my judgment, without authority of law. 
3. OBJECTIONS TO SECLION 104 OF THE DEFENSE 

PRODUCTION ACT 


The State Department’s primary con- 
cern over section 104 is that Congress 
has exercised its constitutional authority 
in the control of international trade con- 
trary to a usurpation of authority by 
the Department. This attitude is best 
expressed in a report by Mr. Michael L. 
Hoffman of the New York Times from 
Geneva which reads in part as follows: 


Neither the United States nor Belgium has 
yet been found “guilty”’— 


Note the word “guilty,” Mr. President. 
Continuing— 


under the code of international agreement 
(GATT) to which they both adhere. But 
the United States in its action on cheese, 
and Belgium in her action on dollar goods, 
generally, will eventually have to be found 
“guilty” unless the actions are reversed, and 
everyone concerned with the issues knows 
this. 


* * * * * 


It is becoming clearer and clearer to of- 
ficials who negotiate these matters that the 


principle of tariff autonomy itself is obso- 
lete. 


This is but another way of saying that 
the control over foreign commerce which 
is vested by the Constitution in Congress 
is obsolete. Of course, Congress could 
restrict its freedom of action as was done 
in the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
with respect to tariff rates, or by treaty 
as proposed in the ITO Charter. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio be good enough 
to yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest that the 
Congress may delegate certain adminis- 
tration of its powers under the Constitu- 
tion, but it may not abandon any of 
them. 

Mr. BRICKER. It may not abandon 
them; and that is what is actually tran- 
spiring at the present time, if we concur 
in the action of the President. It is but 
one more step in the abrogation by the 
Congress of its responsibility under the 
Constitution and turning it over to the 
President by inaction. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield further? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. DolI correctly under- 
stand that the repeal of this section will 
be argued on the ground that it violates 
GATT? 

Mr. BRICKER. That is the only rea- 
son for the State Department’s position 
in the matter, and as I related a moment 
ago, the reports from Geneva are to the 


effect that if we do not repeal it we shall 
be found guilty under GATT. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest that if we 
do repeal it upon that ground, we shall be 
found guilty of violating our oath of 
Office. 

Mr. BRICKER. Absolutely, and of 
failing to use our own proper constitu- 
tional judgment in the matter. It may 
not be argued on the floor of the Senate, 
I may say to the Senator, that that is 
the reason for it, but immediately upon 
the adoption of section 104, the State De- 
partment started its propaganda. Its 
representatives came before our commit- 
tee immediately and insisted that we had 
violated the terms of GATT, that Bel- 
gium and the other countries importing 
cheese into this country were objecting 
to it, that we were going to be called be- 
fore the International Organization, and 
that we might be found guilty of violat- 
ing what I consider to be an illegal 
agreement. I remember those state- 
ments very well. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield further. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That will explain, I 
think, some of the swarming of State 
Department employees that I have seen 
around the hallways leading to sena- 
torial offices lately. 

Mr. BRICKER. There is nothing else 
that could explain it. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to add 
that I believe the Senator is performing 
a distinctive service of great value to 
his country in developing what may be 
the hidden motive in this business, 
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Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado, In my judgment, that 
is the most important aspect of the whole 
matter which is now before the Senate. 
However, to acquiesce in the proposition 
that an Executive agreement restricts 
the constitutional power of Congress, 
means the condonation of a tremendous 
grab for power by the Executive. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether the Senator will yield 
again. 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield further to the 
Senator from Colorado, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Does the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio know that 
those of us who have followed GATT 
closely have again and again requested 
that GATT be submitted to Congress for 
its approval or disapproval, and that it 
has never been submitted for approval. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is true; it has 
never been submitted. I certainly con- 
cur in the judgment of the Senator from 
Colorado that it ought to be submitted, 
before it has any binding effect at law or 
any binding effect upon the Congress. 
Certainly the Congress of the United 
States, or at any rate, the Senate of the 
United States, ought to have an oppor- 
tunity to investigate the terms of that 
agreement, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, may I 
make another observation? 

Mr. BRICKER. I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Those of us who have 
been very much interested in watching 
various maneuvers so far as GATT is 
concerned had not been unaware of the 
fact that there was a complete fear of 
submitting the document to the approval 
of Congress, but that there was an in- 
tention to obtain inch-by-inch ratifica- 
tions of various parts of it, and thus 
build up an argument that all of it has 
been approved. Iam beginning to won- 
der whether this is another one of those 
sly flanking movements to attempt to 
produce that kind of result. 

Mr. BRICKER. In the judgment of 
the Senator from Ohio, it is exactly 
that—a further effort to get the Congress 
by indirection to approve the executive 
agreement, on which we had authority, 
but were not given the opportunity of 
passing. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I hope I am not un- 
duly interrupting the Senator. 

Mr. BRICKER. I am glad to yield 
further. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to bring 
to the Senator’s attention—perhaps he 
is already aware of the fact—that in 
order to prevent that very sort of thing 
from happening, namely, a constructive 
or tacit approval of GATT, when recip- 
rocal trade extension agreements have 
been before this body the Senate Finance 
Committee, for example on three differ- 
ent occasions, has said that whatever ac- 
tion is taken is neither approval nor dis- 
approval of GATT. Those words, or 
similar words are now in the last exten- 
sion of the trade agreement act. 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado for that suggestion, be- 
cause I have an amendment which is now 
on the desk, which would put the same 
provision into this repeal act. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am delighted, 
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Mr. BRICKER. I shall call it up be- 
fore the bill is finally disposed of. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I shall be delighted 
to have such an amendment included in 
the bill, because, unless there is a hidden 
motive, no one can object to that which 
the Congress has already done in this 
particular field of its jurisdiction. 

Mr. BRICKER. I agree with the Sen- 
ator entirely, and I am hopeful that the 
amendment which I have submitted may 
be accepted by the author of the repeal 
bill. 

Mr. President, foreign governments 
must be deemed to know the provisions 
of our Constitution relative to treaties 
and the powers of Congress. Apparently 
they have been advised by the State De- 
partment that Congress has relinquished 
some of its authority over foreign trade. 
For example, Denmark made the follow- 
ing protest of section 104 when it was 
adopted by the Congress: 

Since no quantitative restrictions of cheese 
imports into the United States were in force 
when the United States signed the GATT 
agreement in the autumn, 1947, the United 
States Government, in the view of the Danish 
Government, must be bound by section XI 
of the GATT agreement not to institute such 
restrictions. (Record of hearings, p. 2953.) 


Congress has not yet ceased to be part 
of the United States Government. The 
GATT agreement is an international ob- 
ligation which is binding only upon the 
executive branch of this Government. 

4. ITO AND GATT 


The reaction which section 104 has 
produced abroad is a perfect example 
of the confusion and ill will which is 
generated when the President assumes 
to deal with foreign nations without his 
constitutional partner, the Congress of 
the United States. The General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade is an illegal 
executive agreement launched with the 
idea of greasing the way for the Inter- 
national Trade Organization. The ITO, 
in both treaty and joint resolution form, 
met a stone wall in Congress. GATT, 
its illegitimate forerunner, lingers on. 

5. POSSIBLE AMENDMENTS TO S. 2104 


I refer to what the Senator from Colo- 
rado said a moment ago. In extending 
the Trade Agreements Act, the Congress 
provided: 

The enactment of this act shall not be 
construed to determine or indicate the ap- 
proval or disapproval by the Congress of the 
Executive agreement known as the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


That agreement is properly known as 
GATT. 

Mr. President, Iam hopeful that when 
it comes up for consideration the author 
of this bill will accept that amendment. 
If there is no motive on the part of the 
proponents to reflect the attitude of the 
State Department, I see no reason why 
it should not be accepted and why it 
should not meet with the complete ap- 
proval of the Members of the Senate. 
When the appropriate time comes, I 
shall call up my amendment. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for a quo- 
rum call be rescinded, and that further 
proceedings under the call be suspended, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I have a letter 
from the President of the United States 
with respect to Senate bill 2104, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the letter 
may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the letter will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

JANUARY 23, 1952. 
Hon. Ernest W. McFARLAND, 
+ Majority Leader, United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR MCFARLAND: In my re- 
cent economic report to the Congress, I again 
recommended repeal of section 104 of the 
Defense Production Act. I understand a re- 
pealer bill, S. 2104, is now the unfinished 
business before the Senate. I earnestly hope 
that favorable action will be taken on this 
bill. 

Section 104 prohibits or restricts the im- 
portation of a number of agricultural com- 
modities which are important to the export 
trade of friendly foreign countries. If the 
section stands, we face serious complications 
in our foreign policy and must expect that 
other countries will retaliate—as they have a 
right to do—by limiting their imports of our 
agricultural products. Exports of apples, 
tobacco, and dairy products, for example, are 
vulnerable to such foreign import limita- 
tions. 

Section 104 was advanced as a means of 
giving additionsal protection to certain farm 
producers. But safeguards to protect the 
interests of our farm producers are already 
embodied in other legislation. 

The present Congress has considerably 
strengthened these other safeguards. This 
has been done in the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951 and in last year’s amend- 
ments to section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. 

Section 7 of the Trade Agreements Act now 
enables the President, on the advice of the 
Tariff Commission, to withdraw or modify 
any trade agreement concession or establish 
import quotas, if such action is necessary 
to prevent serious injury caused or threat- 
ened by the concession. Section 8 of the act 
requires the Tariff Commission to make rec- 
ommendations for action within 25 days on 
questions involving perishable commodities. 

Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act now permits the imposition of import 
quotas or fees whenever imports interfere 
with any price support or any other program 
undertaken by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. This section now provides also that 
the trade agreements program be adminis- 
tered in such manner as not to interfere with 
the objectives of our agricultural program. 

These two acts provide safeguards not only 
for price support or other programs of the 
Department of Agriculture, but also for any 
group of agricultural producers who are 
threatened with serious injury by imports. 
Under these acts, prompt and effective action 
can be taken to insure that imports will not 
cause serious injury to our domestic agricul- 
tural producers. Procedures have been es- 
tablished whereby any group of producers 
can initiate action to this end. It is my in- 
tention that, wherever such injury is caused 
or threatened by imports, these procedures 
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shall be fully implemented and promptly 
applied, in accordance with the spirit of the 
law. 

I see no need, therefore, for the special 
measures of protection embodied in section 
104, which I believe are working to the detri- 
ment of United States agriculture. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Truman. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
ferring to one or two observations made 
by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
I should like to say that I do not believe 
the sponsors of the bill are relying on the 
question of unconstitutionality or that 
section 104 may violate an agreement. 
There can be no question that the Con- 
gress had the power to do what was done. 
I question its wisdom, primarily. That is 
the main reason I desire to advance with 
regard to it. 

Before going further I wish to stress 
one sentence in the letter just read at 
the desk. I particularly call it to the at- 
tention of the Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Macnuson], because, as I recall, 
last year when this question was under 
discussion I believe he felt that section 
22, with which he had so much to do on 
two occasions, and which he finally suc- 
ceeded in having amended I thought to 
suit him, vas an adequate procedure. 

The President of the United States 
says: 

It is my intention that, wherever such in- 
jury is caused or threatened by imports, 
these procedures shall be fully implemented 


and properly applied, in accordance with the 
spirit of the law. 


I should think that would satisfy the 
author, or the major architect, of sec- 
tion 22. Ido not know what more he can 
legitimately require, unless he has no 
confidence in the statement of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Ido not know 
whether or not that could be in the back 
of his mind; but this is certainly a clear 
statement as to what the President in- 
tends to do. 

The purpose of Senate bill 2104 is to 
repeal section 104 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, as it was extended and amended 
by the last session of Congress. Section 
104 applies to the following products: 
Fats and oils—including oil-bearing ma- 
terials, fatty acids, and soap and soap 
powder, but excluding petroleum and pe- 
troleum products and coconuts and co- 
conut products—peanuts, butter, cheese, 
and other dairy products, and rice and 
rice products. The section provides 
that— 

No imports of any such commodity or 
product shall be admitted to the United 
States until after June 30, 1952, which the 
Secretary of Agriculture determines would— 


I wish to emphasize this first provi- 
sion: 

(a) Impair or reduce the domestic produc- 
tion of any such commodity or product be- 
low present production levels, or below such 
higher levels as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture might deem necessary in view of do- 
mestic and international conditions. 


I emphasize that language especially 
because one question which has been 
raised is whether or not discretion was 
left to the Secretary in the application of 
this section. It is my belief—and it is 
the belief of the Secretary—that this 
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really leaves no discretion in the Secre- 
tary if any imports above present pro- 
duction levels would impair domestic 
production. 

(b) Interfere with the orderly domestic 
storing and marketing of any such commod- 
ity or product, or 

(c) Result in any unnecessary burden or 
expenditures under any Government price- 
support program. 


In order to understand the issue pre- 
sented by this statute it is necessary to 
understand other provisions of law re- 
lating to import controls. That is very 
important, because it is the contention 
of myself and the sponsors of this bill 
that section 104 is quite unnecessary, 
and that it is arbitrary. I think a close 
examination of section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Act and section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act will justify 
that position. 

The Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951 provides in section 7 an escape 
clause procedure, as a result of which, 
after hearings by the Tariff Commission, 
recommendation may be made by the 
President to introduce quantitative re- 
strictions on imports or to modify con- 
cessions on import duties to the extent 
required to prevent serious damage to 
domestic production. Duties may be re- 
stricted to those prescribed by the 1930 
Tariff Act, or may be placed at not more 
than 50 percent above the rate in ef- 
fect on January 1, 1945. 

Section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act was amended last year, 
as I understood, to conform to the ideas 
of those who are against the repeal of 
section 104. 

Under section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended by Public 
Law 50 of the Eighty-second Congress, 
whenever the President has reason to 
believe that imported articles will tend 
to make ineffective or will materially 
interfere with any loan, purchase, or 
other program undertaken by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, or will sub- 
stantially reduce the amount of any 
product processed in the United States 
from any commodity covered by such 
program, he is required to have the Tar- 
iff Commission make an immediate in- 
vestigation to determine such facts. If 
after such investigation the President 
finds certain facts to exist, he must by 
proclamation impose either quantitative 
limitations or fees not exceeding 50 per- 
centum advalorem on articles entered or 
withdrawn from warehouses for con- 
sumption. A proviso prohibits the 
President from limiting these quantities 
to less than one-half of the total quan- 
tity entered or withdrawn from ware- 
house for consumption during a repre- 
sentative period determined by the 
President. The President may suspend 
any such proclamation after similar in- 
vestigation by the Tariff Commission. 

The 1951 amendments made by section 
8 of Public Law 50 provide that the pro- 
ceeding under section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, as amended, su- 
persedes any trade agreement or any 
other international agreement hereto- 
fore or hereafter entered into by the 
United States, 
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I call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that that was the significant 
section, over which considerable contro- 
versy arose, and in which the Senator 
from Washington was especially inter- 
ested. I assumed, as I think other Sena- 
tors assumed, that that was sufficient 
protection, adequate to satisfy any pro- 
ducer in this country. 

This section also empowers the Presi- 
dent to take immediate action on import 
controls without awaiting Tariff Com- 
mission recommendations if the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture reports to him and 
the Tariff Commission that any particu- 
lar perishable agricultural commodity 
requires emergency treatment. 

In addition to those two, which I think 
are basic provisions—and I think we all 
believe that section 22 is a permanent 
provision of the law—there is also sec- 
tion 101 of the Defense Production Act. 
Section 101 of the Defense Production 
Act provides as follows: : 

The President is hereby authorized * * * 
(2) to allocate materials and facilities in 
such manner, upon such conditions, and to 
such extent as he shall deem necessary or 
appropriate to promote the national defense, 


Under very similar language in the 
Second War Powers Act import controls 
were exercised during World War II. 
The only substantial difference between 
the earlier authority and that contained 
in section 101 is that the earlier author- 
ity was conditioned upon there being a 
shortage in the supply of the material 
in question. This requirement does not 
exist in section 101. 

PUBLIC LAW 590, EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


When authority for the exercise of im- 
port controls under the Second War 
Powers Act expired, continuing author- 
ity for certain specified commodities was 
granted by the Congress. The latest 
provision was in Public Law 590, Eighty=- 
first Congress, which expired on July 31, 
1951. 

This provision applied to the same 
commodities and products, as those list- 
ed in section 104, with the exception of 
cheese and other dairy products. 

Peanuts, though not specifically 
named, were included in the term “oil- 
bearing materials.” 

The criteria for imposing import con- 
trols were somewhat different. 

They were, a determination by the 
President that import controls were: 


(a) essential to the acquisition or distri- 
bution of products in world short supply— 


Rice was a good example of the com- 
modities to which that provision applied. 

(b) essential to the orderly liquidation of 
temporary surpluses of stocks owned or con- 
trolled by the Government. 


It will be recalled that linseed oil was 
a good example of the use of the second 
provision. 

These provisions of law are outlined 
in some detail because it is important 
to know what protection would still be 
afforded domestic producers should sec- 
tion 104 be repealed. 

They are also important to an under- 
standing of how the Congress, and espe- 
cially the Senate, came to enact section 
104. Section 104 did not appear in S. 
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1717, which extended the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, as it was reported to the 
Senate by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency; nor was it in the House 
version of the bill as it was reported 
to the House by the House committee. 
The section was introduced as an amend- 
ment on the floor of the Senate by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son] on June 28, 1951, and it was adopted 
by a voice vote after a very brief debate. 

I believe it is important to keep that 
point in mind, not only as to this par- 
ticular provision, but as a general prop- 
osition with regard to so-called riders, 
which are put on a bill at the last min- 
ute, after there has been considerable 
debate on the bill. There was very lit- 
tle debate on this amendment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Does the Senator 
from Arkansas know whether the House 
vote was a voice vote or a record vote? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. On this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not recall 
with respect to this particular amend- 
ment. I have the Recorp. It can be 
looked up. I was going to go a little 
further with reference to what happened 
in the Senate. The information for 
which the Senator from Colorado asks 
can be supplied later. 

No consideration had been given to 
the amendment by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, which had re- 
ported the defense-production bill; nor 
did the sponsors of the amendment pre- 
sent it to the committee or request its 
consideration by the committee. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 97, 
part 6, pages 7368 to 7372, contains the 
debate on the adoption of the Magnuson 
amendment. The Senator from Wash- 
ington repeatedly stated that it was iden- 
tical to a provision in the Second War 
Powers Act, a then existing law. I am 
sure it was not his intention, but I be- 
lieve the statements misled the Senate, 
and perhaps they were the primary rea- 
son—certainly a material reason—for 
the adoption of the amendment. 

I wish to make the point very clear, 
because if no other point is made clear 
I wish to show that the action of the 
Senate last summer was taken under a 
misapprehension as to exactly what the 
provision would do. In the ConcreEs- 
SIONAL REcoRD, volume 97, part 6, page 
7369, I quote the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Magnuson]: 

I emphasize the fact that the amendment 
was very carefully prepared and has the 
sponsorship of several Senators. It will in 
no way affect the pending bill. It does not 
amend any part of it; it merely adds a new 
section which probably should have been 
brought up in the hearing, but was not. In 
the Second War Powers Act, which was ap- 
proved in 1942, an identical provision was 
contained. Since 1942 flexible authority has 
been provided to control imports of fats and 
oils, which include, of course, dairy prod- 


ucts, peanut oil, and all the other so-called 
fats and oils. 


Later, on the same page, he said: 


We must continue the same section that 
existed in the Second War Powers Act. 
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He continues: 


If on next Saturday night the authority 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, which he 
has had since 1942 should expire, there would 
be a great flood of imports of fats and oils, 
including dairy products, from many coun- 
tries throughout the world. 


Later, on.the same page, he says: 

I hope, Mr. President, that we shall add 
to the bill this provision which has been 
on the statute books since 1942, and which 
will expire in a different law, the Second 
War Powers Act, next Saturday. 


At three different places he empha- 
sized that it was precisely the same lan- 
guage that existed in law at the time. 
On the next page the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart] asks: 


Does the Senator consider this amend- 
ment to be consistent with the reciprocal 
trade agreement program of the administra- 
tion” 

Mr. MaGnuson. I will say that it is not. 
The difference between the amendment and 
the reciprocal trade agreement program is 
that it gives supplemental authority for the 
defense effort as to products which might af- 
fect defense production. We have had this 
authority since 1942, over and above the 
reciprocal trade agreements. There are dif- 
ferent tariffs on fats and oils as between dif- 
ferent countries. This is a measure which 
we deemed necessary all these years, and I 
am very sure we shall deem it necessary dur- 
ing the coming years. 


On page 7370, near the bottom, the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], 
always extremely careful about matters 
of this kind, and of proven knowledge of 
all matters affecting our foreign trade, 
asks: 

Mr. Mrttrxrn. Are the provisions of the 
amendment similar to the provisions of the 
present law to which the Senator refers? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Yes. It merely continues 
beyond Saturday what was in the Second 
War Powers Act. 

Mr. MILLix1n. Is it exactly the same? 

Mr. MaGNUSON. Yes; it is exactly the same; 
with the exception of the petroleum and oil, 
which was also included in the Second War 
Powers Act. I have included only fats and 
oils. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator has left the 
others out? 

Mr. MaGnuson. The petroleum products I 
have left out. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator has added 
nothing? 

Mr. MaGnvuson. I have added nothing. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. And the language and the 
wording are exactly the same as existing law? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Yes. 


I do not know what could be plainer, 
On several occasions the impression was 
left with the Senate that the amend- 
ment was exactly the same as the exist- 
ing law. At this point I wish to invite 
the attention of the Senate to Public 
Law 590, Eighty-first Congress, chapter 
426, second session, which was referred 
to by the Senator from Washington. It 
is the law which was to expire on the 
Saturday following the debate. I invite 
Senators to make a comparison of the 
language of this provision and section 
104, which was put into the law by the 
amendment. In my view it is not only 
not exactly the same, but it is not very 
similar. There is a great departure from 
the language, intent, and effect of Pub- 
lic Law 590. It is a very short provi- 
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sion, and I shall read into the REecorp 
the law referred to: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, title III of the 
Second War Powers Act, 1942, as amended, 
and the amendments to existing law made 
by such title shall continue in effect until 
July 1, 1951— 


That was the expiration date which 
was referred to by the Senator from 
Washington— 
for the purpose of authorizing and exercis- 
ing, administering, and enforcing of import 
controls with respect to fats and oils (in- 
cluding oil-bearing materials, fatty acids, 
butter, soap and soap powder, but exclud- 
ing petroleum and petroleum products and 
coconuts and coconut products) and rice 
and rice products, upon a determination by 
the President that such controls are (a) 
essential to the acquisition or distribution 
of products in world short supply or (b) 
essential to the orderly liquidation of tempo- 
rary surpluses of stocks owned or controlled 
by the Government: Provided, however, That 
such controls shall be removed as soon as 
the conditions giving rise to them have 
ceased. 


Mr. President, I submit that there is 
not even a great similarity between that 
law and section 104. Strangely enough 
the Senator from Washington makes 
reference to the exclusion of petroleum 
and petroleum products, and says that 
that was the only difference; whereas 
as a matter of fact both of them con- 
tain in parenthesis the words “exclud- 
ing petroleum and petroleum products.” 

There is not one word in Public Law 
590 about cheese. Cheese is not men- 


tioned. That law was never intended to 
apply, nor was it ever applied to my 


knowledge, to cheese, which has become 
the main element in controversy in the 
pending legislation. I believe in all fair- 
ness it may be said that the Senate— 
and certainly it is true of the Senator 
from Colorado, after being as careful as 
he was to ascertain whether it was ex- 
actly the same as the existing law—voted 
to put section 104 into the bill under a 
misapprehension of fact. I do not be- 
lieve the Senate understood what its sig- 
nificance was. I think it certainly should 
be repealed on that ground, if on no 
other. In my opinion, it never received 
proper consideration. 

Mr. President, I may say that imme- 
diately following the placing of that 
section into the law, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency con- 
sidered Senate bill 2104, repealing sec- 
tion 104 of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, as amended. The committee 
held hearings on that bill. Thereafter, 
as we know, the committee voted over- 
whelmingly to report the bill, and that 
bill is now before the Senate. 

When there is such a large volume of 
proposed legislation before us and such 
a great rush for its enactment into law, 
and in view of the further fact that sec- 
tion 104 was added to the law at the end 
of June of last year, at which time it 
was stated that it was most urgent that 
action be taken promptly on the bill 
then pending because the existing law 
was about to expire, I think the Senate 
has quite a good excuse for having acted 
as it did at that time—in other words, 
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under a misapprehension of fact. I 
think we should acknowledge the fact 
that at that time we made a mistake, 
and I believe that now we should recon- 
sider that action and should repeal that 
section of the law. 

I wish to emphasize that Public Law 
590, which I have just read, is the one, 
and the only one, to which reference 
could have been made at that time, be- 
cause it was the one which was to ex- 
pire on July 1, 1951. That law in itself 
was a continuation of authority which 
had existed since the Second War 
Powers Act had been enacted. Author- 
ity similar to that provided by the origi- 
nal Second War Powers Act was already 
provided in the bill which the Senate 
was then considering, being section 101 
of the Defense Production Act, which I 
read a moment ago. As a matter of 
fact, during the war the controls were 
derived from a much narrower statute 
than section 101, requiring that the ma- 
terials be in short supply. 

Mr. President, I may say that Public 
Law 590 had particularly been applied to 
rice, which was one of the best examples 
of the application of that law. It pre- 
vented the importation of rice, not in 
order to protect the domestic market, 
which did not need such protection, but 
in order to give the other countries an 
opportunity to purchase the rice which 
might have been attracted to the United 
States by the high price paid for it here 
and by the desire to obtain dollars in in- 
ternational exchange. In other words, 
that was a rather unusual situation in 
which we were seeking to enable coun- 
tries which were in dire need of food- 
stuffs to purchase that particular com- 
modity. 

In the second place, Public Law 590 
was applied to enable the United States 
to market a very large accumulation of 
linseed oil in an orderly fashion. 

The law which had extended this 
earlier authority, being Public Law 590, 
was to expire within a few days after the 
Senator from Washington offered his 
amendment. However, similar author- 
ity was already in the bill, in Section 101. 

Furthermore, the amendment offered 
by the Senator was a drastic revision of 
the then existing law, Public Law 590. 
As I have said, the latter act did not in- 
clude or even mention “cheese” or “other 
dairy products,” nor did it include pea- 
nuts, specifically, although they were in- 
cluded by interpretation under the terms 
“fats and oils—including oil-bearing ma- 
terials.” 

Furthermore, the amendment, which 
was presented as one which merely con- 
tinued the then-existing law, added 
drastic new criteria for the imposition 
of import controls. 

The then existing law provided these 
criteria for import controls: 

(a) essential to the acquisition or distri- 
bution of products in world short supply, or 

(b) essential to the orderly liquidation of 
temporary surpluses of stocks Owned or con- 
trolled by the Government. 


Contrast these with the criteria es- 
tablished by section 104. 

I think the difference between the two 
is very clear to anyone. 
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WHY WAS PUBLIC LAW 590 NOT EXTENDED? 


The question arises, Why had not the 
Banking and Currency Committee rec- 
ommended the extension of Public Law 
590, dealing specifically with import 
controls? 

A bill for this purpose had been intro- 
duced by the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munpot] on June 13, 1951. 
The bill specifically added cheese. 

The Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee submitted this bill to the Secretary 
of Agriculture for his comments, and 
a reply was received, under date of June 
29, to the effect that the proposed legis- 
lation was not necessary, in view of the 
authority of section 101 of the Defense 
Production Act and section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. A copy 
of this letter appears in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcoRD, volume 97, part 8, page 
11017. 

ACTION OF THE BANKING AND CURRENCY 

COMMITTEE ON S. 2104 

In contrast to the hasty, ill-informed 
action of the Senate in adopting section 
104, the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee has given careful consideration 
to the bill now before the Senate to re- 
peal section 104. Hearings were held on 
August 31 and September 13 and 14, 
and iull opportunity was given all those 
wishing to testify. 

The bill is before us now by an over- 
whelming vote of the full committee. 
It was reported on September 20 of last 
year. 

The reasons for the committee’s ac- 
tion in recommending repeal of section 
104 ere summarized on page 2 of the 
report, as follows: 

First. Alternative statutes to accom- 
plish the necessary protection of do- 
mestic industry are in full force and 
effect; particularly section 101 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
as amended, and section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951. 

Second. Representative farm groups 
oppose section 104 as being harmful to 
agriculture. 

I wish to stress that point, and in a 
moment I shall return to it. 

Third. The President, the Department 
of Agriculture, the Department of State, 
and the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration oppose section 104 as being 
harmful to the interests of the United 
States. 

Fourth. No hearings were held on sec- 
tion 104, nor did it receive committee 
consideration before it became part of 
the Defense Production Act. 

Fifth. United States agricultural ex- 
ports exceed United States agricultural 
imports, especially in the field of dairy 
products. Our agricultural exports are 
—" to suffer from action under section 


Sixth. Depriving other countries of a 
source for dollars through trade, in the 
alternative will increase the need for 
grants and loans by the United States to 
such countries. 

Seventh. Section 104 is inconsistent 
with United States world leadership in 
attempting to reduce trade barriers. 

Eighth. Ten nations have already 
protested enactment of section 104, some 
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claiming it violates the law and spirit of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
UNDERWOOD in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is the Senator from 
Arkansas basing his argument on the 
General Agreement on Tariff and Trade, 
known as GATT? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think it is one 
element to be considered, but primarily 
I base my argument on the fact that 
section 104 is injurious and provides for 
an ill-advised and unwise procedure and 
policy in regard to our agricultural in- 
terests. That is the major argument, in 
my view. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield further 
to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Of course the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is aware, is he not, 
that the Congress has never approved 
GATT. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Colorado means that the Congress as a 
whole, without reference to any indi- 
vidual Member of Congress, has not ap- 
proved it. Is that his position? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; I am aware 
of that. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator from 
Arkansas is aware of that, is he? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield further 
to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is the Senator from 
Arkansas also aware that under the 
Constitution the Congress retains con- 
trol over taxes, duties, imposts, excises, 
and regulation of commerce in the for- 
eign nations? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. So far as the Sena- 
tor knows, that constitutional power has 
not been relinquished by treaty, has it? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It has not. At 
the beginning of my remarks I stated 
that it is within the power of Congress 
to impose this particular tariff or any 
tariff it wishes. I simply say it is un- 
wise to do so. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is the Senator from 
Arkansas aware of the provision set 
forth in the last Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act, to the effect that the Exten- 
sion Act is not to be taken as approving 
or disapproving GATT? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. Is not that 
similar to the amendment the Senator 
from Ohio submitted a moment ago? 

; Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. I was coming 
Oo it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Very well. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. To the Senator’s 
understanding to that effect, let me add 
that statements along the same line 
have also been included in several of the 
reports made by the Finance Committee 
in connection with earlier extensions of 
the Trade Agreements Act. 
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With that foundation laid, I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas whether the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio is agreeable 
to him. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have not here- 
tofore considered it, and I would not 
wish to commit myself to it finally until 
I have an opportunity to think about it 
fora moment. I would say offhand that 
I am inclined to think the amendment 
is acceptable, because I believe it is in 
accord with past policy on that subject, 
and, at the moment, I see no objection 
to the amendment. However, I would 
not wish to be bound by that statement 
until I have an opportunity to consider 
the matter a little further. Offhand, I 
think the amendment is acceptable. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me say that if 
an amendment of that kind were not 
found to be acceptable to the sponsors 
of this particular bill, that would vastly 
extend the scope of and the debate on 
this bill. Let me ask that that point be 
considered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me inquire of 
the Senator from Colorado whether, if 
that amendment were accepted, the re- 
sult would be that the Senator would ex- 
pect to support this bill. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would not wish to 
trade in the matter. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was not asking 
the Senator to engage in trading; I was 
merely inquiring as to his attitude. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In view of the con- 
siderable activity of certain committees 
which are dealing with ethics, I would 
not wish to discuss that matter in public, 
although I would be willing to discuss it 
in private. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Colorado has 
turned that point very deftly. He 
brought up the matter in the first place 
when he stated that if the amendment to 
which he referred were not agreed to, the 
result would be to extend the debate on 
this bill. 

It seems to me on the other hand that 
it is a legitimate inquiry to make, as to 
the attitude of the Senator from Colo- 
rado. It is particularly important to me, 
because I know how influential he is in 
the Senate, and if by chance he should 
support this bill, my worries would be 
over, because I know it would pass. Is 
it not a legitimate inquiry? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I appreciate the nice 
words of the Senator, and I have no ob- 
jection to the questioning. I merely say 
I should not want to commit myself as 
to how I shall vote, at least until I have 
had the instruction and benefit of the 
enlightening words which the Senator 
from Arkansas is uttering. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not know 
how important the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio was. As I say, I had 
not thought about it. It was only pre- 
sented today. I do not recall, but I do 
not think it was presented to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It was not. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The chairman of 
the committee bears me out. The Sena- 
tor from Colorado has been here long 
enough, I think, to agree that it is a very 
good practice for Senators to present 
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their amendments to a bill while the bill 
is in committee, while there is time to 
consider what they mean, and to have 
the advice of counsel, and so on. That 
is really one ground of my very serious 
objection to the procedure by which sec- 
tion 104 was accepted, and I think the 
Senator will agree with me. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In stating that there 
might be a very lengthy debate if those 
of us who watch these GATT affairs 
thought that this was a flank method of 
getting approval of GATT, I did not 
mean that the Senator would be terror- 
ized by any threat of extended debate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not interpret 
it that way. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am sorry to say 
that the Senate does not appear to have 
any allergy to extended debate. I real- 
ize that such a threat would terrorize 
no one. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not interpret 
it that way. I thought the Senator was 
a little unfair to interpret my innocent 
inquiry as an unethical offer to trade. I 
had no such thing in mind. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I assure the distin- 
guished Senator that I spoke only in a 
light vein. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I so took it. I 
want to add, certainly that was not in 
my mind. If there were the thought on 
the part of anyone that this is a flank 
approach with regard to GATT, it never 
occurred to me, nothing was ever said to 
that effect in the committee, and I do 
not believe any member of the commit- 
tee had that in mind. Sometimes such 
questions as this are rather involved, and, 
perhaps, someone else may have had it in 
mind, but, so far as anyone on the com- 
mittee is concerned, and certainly, 
speaking particularly for myself, I am 
much too innocent to be able to maneu- 
ver roundabout flank attacks or ap- 
proaches; I always have to go straight 
to the target, as the Senator knows. 

ALTERNATIVE STATUTES 


Mr. President, I have already outlined 
the provisions of the alternative statutes, 
and shall not repeat them. The statutes 
are also outlined in detail in the report 
of the committee, and if anyone wishes 
to pursue that aspect of the subject any 
further. I refer him to the report. I 
think it is an excellent report on that 
phase. 

Very briefly, the committee’s prefer- 
ence for the other statutes over section 
104 is explained by the fact that they 
provided orderly methods of excluding 
imports where necessary, and to the de- 
gree necessary. 

Under section 104, if imports have the 
effect of reducing domestic production 
below present production levels, they 
must be stopped, regardless of the cause 
or desirability of the present production 
levels. 

If imports interfere with orderly do- 
mestic storing or marketing of any com- 
modity or product, controls must be in- 
stituted, regardless of whether such in- 
terference is important, and regardless 
of the effect of such import controls upon 
other aspects of our national economy. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Iam wondering whether 
the Senator from Arkansas could give us 
a few illustrations of where this provi- 
sion has been applied effectively during 
the past 2 years. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. During the past 2 
years? 

Mr. AIKEN. During the past 2 or 3 
years. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It was only enact- 
edlastsummer. To which provision does 
the Senator refer? Does he refer to 
section 104? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. What instances 
have there been where the President has 
availed himself of the provisions of sec- 
tion 22, or of section 101, is it? I forget 
which one it is. I was merely wondering 
whether the Senator could give us an 
illustration of how those provisions have 
been used to prevent imports from dis- 
rupting support programs in connection 
with agriculture. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think one of the 
best illustrations is the one which I gave 
a little while ago. Ido not know whether 
the Senator was present. The illustra- 
tion related to subsection (b) of Public 
Law 590 and the linseed oil situation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Has the Senator any 
good illustration of imports having been 
restricted under section 22 when they 
interfered with the domestic support 
programs, or when they broke the do- 
mestic market? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. I may say 
that within the past year, and shortly 
before the enactment of the present law, 
cheese producers applied for the appli- 
cation of the escape clause. Of course, 
no action was taken, because as soon 
as section 104 was enacted, the Tariff 
Commission took the attitude with re- 
spect to these agricultural products that 
there was no need of it. I think what 
the Senator from Vermont has in mind 
is the complaint to which I referred 
earlier in my argument, that there has 
not been sufficient responsiveness on the 
part of the Department in the matter of 
applying section 22. Is not that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. There has been very 
little responsiveness, as I understand, to 
the provisions of section 22. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Ido not know how 
many applications have been made 
under it. 

Mr. AIKEN. As I understand, there 
has been a great deal of delay even in 
getting anything under it. I have in 
mind particularly the influx of Canadian 
potatoes a year or so ago, when they 
came in to such an extent that they vir- 
tually broke the market. The result 
was that the United States supported the 
Canadian potato price as well as our own. 
There was a good opportunity, it seemed 
to me at that time, for the administra- 
tion to act. I say “the administration” 
because I am not sure just where the 
blame lies, whether with the President 
or with the State Department or with 
the Secretary of Agriculture. I am in- 
clined to think it did not lie with the 
Secretary of Agriculture. I am not sure 
just where the blame lies for not having 
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made use of the provisions of existing 
law at that time. 

Then, of course, we had a case which 
may have been to some extent respon- 
sible for bringing section 104 into the 
picture. I refer to an American dairy 
company which imported millions of 
pounds of cheese, as a result of which 
the American taxpayers were required 
to pay for an equivalent amount of do- 
mestic cheese. The Senator does not 
know, does he, of any case in which the 
President, or the State Department, has 
taken steps to prevent such occur- 
rences? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Other than the 
case the Senator cited regarding pota- 
toes, I do not know of any in which they 
should have done so. I feel that the 
potato program was very badly handled, 
and that it has brought discredit on the 
entire support program. The Senator 
from Vermont knows much more than I 
shall ever know about the question of 
potatoes. 

Mr, AIKEN. There is no question 
about the handling of the potato pro- 
gram. We all know that when the 
United States repealed the provision of 
law which permitted the support of po- 
tatoes, both growers in the United States 
and in Canada stopped planting the 
usual amount of potatoes, with the result 
that both the United States and Can- 
ada are short of potatoes this year. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I think that was 
a glaring example. Potato controi cost 
approximately $400,000,000, did it not? 

Mr. AIKEN. It cost $66,000,000 last 
year. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I mean, over-all; 
not only last year. 

Mr. AIKEN. I doubt if it was as much 
as that. I know that last year it cost 
$66,000,000 to support both the Canadian 
and the United States crops. The po- 
tato growers were receiving more money 
until Mr. DiSalle put a stop to it; but 
even at present prices the housewife will 
have to pay $275,000,000 more for po- 
tatoes this year than was the case last 
year under the support program. 

I point that out as indicating that 
section 22 was not used as was intended 
by the Congress, and I am wondering, 
if we repeal section 104, whether there 
is any assurance that other provisions 
of law will be used to prevent foreign 
growers from collapsing prices. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. The law about 
which the Senator from Washington 
had so much to say in the debate last 
year was in force. It was used in two 
cases, and probably in others. There 
was no occasion to use section 22. Since 
last summer there has been no occasion 
to use it. Where there is an embargo 
there is no opportunity left for applying 
section 22. 

Mr. AIKEN. As I recall, Public Law 
590 had an entirely different purpose. 
At the time it was passed, if I remem- 
ber correctly, American importers and 
manufacturers having the most money 
were buying the world’s supply of fats 
and oils, so that people in Western Eu- 
rope who needed them desperately did 
not get them at all. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What about sub- 
section (b) ? 
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Mr. AIKEN. Subsection (b) applies to 
other commodities besides rice—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Rice was handled 
under (a). 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not have a copy of 
the law before me. I will take the Sen- 
ator’s word forit. But American manu- 
facturers were outbidding the poorer 
countries of Europe for the world supply 
of fats and oils. I think that was the 
primary reason for passing the law, but 
there may have been other reasons. I 
hope the Senator can point out provisions 
of law which have been used to protect 
the American producers against imports 
in such volume that they broke our 
market price down to the support level 
and required, in effect, United States 
taxpayers to support the prices of foreign 
commodities also. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. A similar power in 
title III of the Second War Powers Act 
of 1942 was used to control imports un- 
til it expired on July 31, 1951. Included 
in these controls were rice, flax, and but- 
ter. When the old 1942 law was about 
to expire, the Department of Agriculture 
shifted import controls of rice and flax to 
section 101 of the Defense Production 
Act. 

I think there has been very little occa- 
sion, outside of the potato situation which 
the Senator has mentioned, for the use 
of any of these powers in any very broad 
sense, because, during and after the war, 
when we were called upon for nearly all 
food products, our agricultural exports 
were quite high and remained so until 
recently. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think there have been 
other cases. There was a case last year 
of cheese being imported in order to 
take advantage of the American support- 
price program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There was some 
cheese bought last summer, but the price 
went down to 36 cents. 

Mr. AIKEN. There are commodities 
now waiting over the Canadian border for 
the enactment of the Senator’s bill. One 
case was called to my attention involving 
50,000,000 pounds of butter waiting in 
Canada until it is permitted to come into 
the United States, just at the time when 
we are having surplus milk production, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the Senator fa- 
miliar with an article in the Dairy Record 
of a few weeks ago in which it is stated 
that they are asking for the importation 
of butter because they themselves feel 
that they are pricing themselves out of 
the market permanently? It is the first 
time I ever saw the butter producers ask- 
ing for imports. But they want a spe- 
cial kind of imports. They want the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to buy. 

Mr. AIKEN. To what butter produc- 
ers does the Senator refer? Does he 
refer to Oscar Swanson in Minnesota, or 
is he referring to the National Dairies, 
the Kraft Cheese Co.? They would very 
likely make more profit on the imported 
butter and cheese than on domestic but- 
ter and cheese. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senctor is fa- 
miliar with the weekly called the Dairy 
Record? Is it not a news weekly of 
the dairy industry? 

Mr. AIKEN. No. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is not? 
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Mr. AIKEN. I am not familiar with 
it. I should like to know who publishes it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thought the 
Senator from Vermont knew more about 
it than I did. It is published in Minne- 
apolis. It is called the Dairy Record, 
and professes to be a news weekly of 
the dairy industry. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is a considerable 
difference between the dairy industry 
and dairy producers, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I had assumed it 
was a representative publication. Per- 
haps I am in error. 

Mr. AIKEN. I suspect it may repre- 
sent dealers in dairy products. I agree 
with the Senator from Arkansas that 
the price of butter has been very high. 
It broke 6 or 8 cents a pound last week 
and is probably on the way down again 
as milk production increases. 

But my real purpose in rising was to 
ask the Senator if I might point out that 
undoubtedly the provisions of law to 
which he has referred would afford pro- 
tection to the United States producers 
if we could get anyone in government 
to use those provisions as Congress in- 
tended them to be used. Does the Sen- 
ator have any suggestion as to how we 
can get them to use these provisions as 
they were intended to be used? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Was the Senator 
present when I read the letter from the 
President? 

Mr. AIKEN. I was present, but I was 
on the other side of the Chamber and 
could not hear the Senator very well. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The letter is dated 
January 23, which is today, and it is 
addressed to the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. McFarzanp]. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it from the President? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is from the 
present President of the United States, 
Harry S. Truman. 

Mr. AIKEN. Not next year’s Presi- 
dent, nor the old President? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. It is signed 
“Harry S. Truman.” It outlines the 
various provisions of law which we have 
discussed, but this is the most significant 
part of the letter, I think: 

It is my intention that, wherever such 
injury is caused or threatened by imports, 
these procedures shall be fully implemented 
and promptly applied, in accordance with 
the spirit of the law. 

I see no need, therefore, for the special 
measures of protection embodied in section 
104, which I believe are working to the detri- 
ment of United States agriculture. 


Mr. AIKEN. I am happy indeed to 
know that the President promises to use 
these provisions of law from now on. 
But the letter would be much more con- 
vincing if he could give us some examples 
of where he has used them in the past. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
being quite unfair. Under section 104 of 
the law there is absolutely no need for 
any other procedures at all. When an 
embargo is laid down, it is merely an 
edict that a product shall not be shipped 
in. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me also point out 
that perhaps the President’s definition of 
“promptly” may differ from the provi- 
sions of section 104. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I desire to point 
out that only at the last session of Con- 
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gress the Senator from Vermont and the 
Senator from Washington themselves 
perfected section 22, and made it all- 
inclusive, overriding any prior provisions. 
There has hardly been time to use it in 
its present form, and within weeks after 
it was perfected, Congress enacted sec- 
tion 104, which provides for an embargo. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator says there 
has hardly been time in which it could 
be used, but it was passed 2 years ago. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not with the 
amendment which made it supersede all 
prior enactments. That was only last 
year. 

Mr. AIKEN. Even 1 year is not my 
idea of “promptly.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. A year and 3 
months. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The last amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Not section 104. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It was in June, 
1951, I am informed, when the amend- 
ment to section 22, which the Senator 
from Washington had added, became a 
part of the law. It made the procedure 
it provided override any existing agree- 
ments under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

Mr. AIKEN. The President’s promise 
to comply with the intent of the Con- 
gress is at least interesting. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The amendment 
was agreed to on June 16, last June, and 
3 weeks later an embargo was adopted, 
which makes it quite unnecessary ever 
to use section 22. So why should it be 
used? 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator con- 
sider section 104 an embargo? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There can be no 
question that it is an embargo. 

Mr. AIKEN. As I understand, if it 
were an embargo, it would not be possi- 
ble to import the millions of pounds of 
dairy products which are authorized to 
be imported at the present moment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me say to the 
Senator from Vermont that I think all 
will agree that Representative ANDRESEN 
does not take second place to anyone in 
his devotion to the dairy industry. I 
have before me the House debate. He 
offered this amendment which became 
section 104, in the House. If the Sena- 
tor wishes to question the patriotism of 
the Dairy Record, that is one thing, but 
I know he cannot question the patriotism 
of Representative ANDRESEN when it 
comes to butter and milk, or any other 
product of the dairy industry. This is 
what he said: 

It is the intention of my amendment to 
place an embargo agains. blue cheese or any 
other type of cheese that is presently injur- 
ing domestic production. It is also the in- 
tention of my amendment to continue the 
embargo against butter imports and the 
other commodities or products set forth in 
the amendment. The embargo as defined in 
the amendment will be automatic and go 
into operation in accordance with the three 
standards set forth in my proposal to the 
Committee of the Whole. 


If that does not dispose of any question 
about the intent of section 104 being an 
embargo, or the question of the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture, I do 
not know what could. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not question Repre- 
sentative ANDRESEN’s devotion and loye 
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alty to the dairy industry. I do question 
his choice of language, because it is not 
an embargo, in spite of the fact that he 
said so three times. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I question his wis- 
dom in this instance. I think his policy 
is one of the reasons why butter is going 
down in price. 

I think those restrictive policies in the 
long run do not benefit the very people 
they are intended to benefit, namely, the 
agricultural producers. 

Mr. AIKEN. No; it is the consumers. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is merely a 
question of judgment, not of motive, or 
patriotism, or communism, or anything 
else. It is simply a question of who really 
is wisest in applying these policies for 
the benefit of the farm population. 

Mr. AIKEN. As pointed out in the 
case of potatoes, the farm programs are 
primarily for the benefit of the consum- 
ing public, rather than for the benefit of 
the farmers. It is the consumers who 
lose when the farmers get clipped. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the imports of 
these agricultural commodities result in 
any unnecessary burden or expense to 
any price support program, they must be 
controlled regardless of whether the bur- 
den or expense is significant. 

When imports are controlled no con- 
sideration can be given to whether the 
expense or burden is less than that which 
may be imposed upon other segments of 
agriculture or industry. 

I should say it is in accord with the 
interpretation by the sponsor of this 
amendment that it is an embargo, that it 
has nothing to do with a consideration 


of significance of imports, or of what the 
burden will be upon agriculture as a 
whole. 

It is exactly as Mr. ANDRESEN has said 


it was. It is an embargo automatic in 
its operation, with no discretion left to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. How much cheese could 
be imported from foreign countries un- 
der section 104? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is estimated at 
52,000,000 pounds, in 1951. 

Mr. THYE. What percentage of pre- 
vious imports could have come in under 
section 104? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. A base period was 
taken. I have that worked out. Itisa 
complicated formula. An average was 
taken for a base period of 3 years. I 
shall read to the Senator from the hear- 
ings, because I cannot remember all this. 
It appears at page 3102 of our hearings 
of last year, from a letter to me signed 
by Secretary Brannan: 

Cheese: The Department determined un- 
der the law that cheese imports at a level not 
in excess of the 3 years 1948-50 average of 
such imports would not have any of the ef- 
fects specified in the three criteria set forth 
in the act, but imports in excess of this 
average, with specified exceptions, would be 
likely to have one or more of such effects. 
This determination was based in large part 
on the following factors and considerations. 


Would the Senator care to hear all of 
them? 
XCVIII—28 
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Mr. THYE. No. I should like to ask 
a further question. First, may I ask 
from what the Senator is reading? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. From a report of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator may con- 
tinue to read from now until tomorrow 
morning, but he is not answering the 
question. What percentage of cheese 
could be imported under section 104 as 
compared with the average of imports 
for the three previous years? What per- 
centage could come in? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Ido not follow the 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. THYE. Possibly the Senator does 
not wish to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am just too 
stupid. The Senator is too subtle for me. 
The question has to be made plair for 
me_ I am a little slow-witted. 

Mr. THYE. The distinguished Sena- 
tor refers to the matter of the embargo. 
The word “embargo” implies that all the 
doors are closed. 

The purpose of the question is to try 
to ascertain how much cheese is per- 
mitted to be imported under section 104 
of the Defense Production Act in com- 
parison with imports of previous years. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Ihad thought that 
was clear in my previous discusson. 
What do the words “present level of im- 
ports” mean in the law? Obviously, that 
phrase has to be given some interpreta- 
tion. In my opinion, it is the 3-year 
average. That is what I had thought I 
was making clear. 

Mr. THYE. Then what percentage 
may now come in under the 3-year 
average? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is the amount 
which is the 3-year average. It is not 
a percentage at all. We may say it is 
100 percent of that average. That seems 
to be clear enough. 

Mr. THYE. Under section 104? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly. 

Mr. THYE. Then there is no such 
thing as an embargo where the door is 
closed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Oh, certainly. It 
is all embargoed above the 3-year aver- 
ege without any reason whatever, with- 
out any regard to its effect. 

Mr. THYE. I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas that 
when dairy products are at only about 
88 percent of parity, a farmer producing 
milk in an area outside one of the large 
metropolitan centers does not receive 
more than 8 cents a quart for his milk, 
and that is the average, or the better- 
than-average, price. Does not the Sen- 
ator believe that if we hold the imports 
of foreign cheese to the average of the 
three past years, we are endeavoring to 
be reasonable in safeguarding the pro- 
ducers, who find it so unprofitavle to be 
engaged in dairying that during the fall 
of the year, or in any month of the year, 
when one gets away from metropolitan 
areas such as Washington, he finds the 
producers going out of business? When 
one gets away from the metropolitan 
centers into the area where there is no 
influence on the mari.et by the milk con- 
trol board, through its regulations fixing 
a positive price for the producer, and 
where the producer becomes wholly de- 
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pendent upon the price of cheese, pow- 
dered milk, casein, condensed milk, and 
butter, for the price which he receives 
for his milk, if we allow an unreasonable 
amount, or any amount of cheese to be 
imported into this country, we tend fur- 
ther to destroy the marke* <9 far as the 
producer of dairy products is concerned. 
That producer will say, in consultation 
with either his banker or his family, 
“There is only One avenue open to me, 
and that is to sell my cows before I lose 
any more. The hired help situation is 
becoming more critical. More boys are 
being drafted. The price of milk is go- 
ing down, and it would be more profitable 
for me to seal my corn, oats, or barley 
under a Government loan than it would 
be to grind it and put it into feed troughs 
for the cattle, and then milk those cat- 
tle twice a day. Iam going to sell out.” 

One can go up and down the country- 
side during any month of the year, but 
especially in the fall of the year, and see 
closing-out sales, dispersal sales of dairy 
cattle, Holsteins and other dairy breeds. 
That situation can be found to exist in 
any of the Northern States. 

There are those of us who have recog- 
nized that we can be a good neighbor 
under the reciprocal trade agreements. 
We would like to be. I am one who has 
not been contrary to that conviction, be- 
cause I have supported the reciprocal 
trade agreements and the international 
recovery programs. However, there 
comes a day when we see an influx of 
cheese, such as occurred in 1950 and 
1951, which threatens the dairy pro- 
ducer. The dairy cow population is go- 
ing down every year. If some of us do 
not recognize the trend and endeavor to 
stop the downward trend, there may 
come a Gay when the consumers will 
have an inadequate supply of milk. 
When thai time comes we shall be faced 
with the same critical situation which we 
faced with respect to beef, when there 
was an inadequate supply for the con- 
sumer. The same situation existed with 
respect to mutton and wool. We be- 
came dependent upon imports of wool, 
and we paid dearly in order to get the 
necessary wool for military purposes as 
well as domestic purposes. 

I greatly admire the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas. He is not only 
an able student, but he is a most difficult 
person to argue with, because he is not 
only an outstanding student, but the 
former president of a university. If any 
man is qualified to debate, my distin- 
guished friend from Arkansas is quali- 
fied, because his whole life training has 
been in the field of education. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I cbject. The 
Senator has had more experience in poli- 
tics than I have. He is much more as- 
tute at this sort of thing. I am only a 
simple scholar. I do not understand 
many of these things. 

Mr. THYE. If the Senator from Ar- 
kansas is a simple scholar, I wish I were 
in the same cateogory. 

Mr. President, there are those of us 
who have studied the trend of the dairy 
cow population. We know that the 
trend is downward. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me ask the 
Senator a question. I ask him to look at 
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the chart, which shows a domestic pro- 
duction of 1,150,000,000 pounds of cheese 
_ in 1951. Imports were 52,000,000 pounds, 
or about 4 percent. Does the Senator 
seriously contend that imports of less 
than 5 percent of domestic production 
are causing all this havoc to the dairy 
industry? 

Mr. THYE. I wish to say to my good 
friend from Arkansas that there is one 
reason why cheese production has been 
on the increase. Ever since synthetic 
butter was permitted to be manufac- 
tured, so that any kind of grease or fat 
could be squeezed out and processed into 
a camouflaged cynthetic butter—— 

Mr. FULBRICHT. Does the Senator 
refer to that wonderful product oleo- 
margarine? Is that what he is talking 
about? 

Mr. THYE. The dairy producer rec- 
ognized the threat, as did the cheese 
processor. They recognizei the threat 
with which they were faced so far as but- 
ter production was concerned. So they 
immediately t»0k steps to try to convert 
more dairy products into other edible 
products than butter. Therefore there 
was an immediate increase in cheese pro- 
duction. In years past I have seen one 
cheese factory after another converted to 
the processing of other types of dairy 
products. Since oleomargarine—to give 
it its official name—has come into being 
in all its freedom, and since it can be 
sold anywhere in the form of tutter, not- 
withstanding certain regulations which 
cannot possibly be enforced, the men who 
had been processing butter realized that 
they could not pay the producer the price 
to which he was entitled ‘or fats to be 
converted into butter. So they con- 
ceived the idea of going back into cheese 
production. Blue cheese was the most 
desirable of the cheeses from the stand- 
point of return to the producer. That 
is why there has been an increase in 
production. 

I want to sound a warning. If enough 
imports come into the United States dur- 
ing the next year and a half to have any 
effect upon cheese production, we shall 
see cheese production take a nose dive. 
The producers of cheese can go out of 
the business of making cheese as fast as 
they went into it. 

The only difficulty is that a blue mold 
cheese takes some time to age. It must 
be stored in sandstone caves to be prop- 
erly ripened. Once - producer has sold 
to the processor, and the processor has 
made the cheese and stored it in a sand- 
stone cave, if imports come in they can 
ruin that producer group before they 
can dispose of the blue mold cheese, be- 
cause it must be ripened over a certain 
period of time. 

My objection to a free import is simply 
this: We know that there are surplus 
dairy products in Denmark, just as there 
is surplus butter in New Zealand. We 
know that cheese is being manufactured 
in Italy, Switzerland, and France, and 
that the produ*ers of that cheese would 
like to ship it to the United States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, let 
me ask the Senator from Minnesota a 
question. Can he vouch for the reputa- 
tion of the publication known as the 
Dairy Record? It is published in his 
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home State. Is it a reputable publica- 
tion, or not? 

Mr. THYE. The Dairy Record is a 
very reputable publication. 

Mr. President, I realize that I am now 
trespassing on the very good nature of 
the Senator from Arkansas. I am mak- 
ing my speech while he is on his feet 
waiting for me to conclude. I certainly 
appreciate it. There is no man whom I 
like any better than I like the Senator 
from Arkansas. But: disagree with him 
on certain questions. We are as far 
apart as the poles on the subject of oleo- 
margarine and cheese imports. 

In Minnesota we have three great 
dairy organizations. First, there is the 
Land O’ Lakes Corp., which is engaged in 
marketing and packing. The Land O’ 
Lakes organization is the pool of a great 
number of cooperative creameries scat- 
tered across the entire State. Land O’ 
Lakes is an organization which not only 
helps to market, but helps to improve 
quality. It helps to bring about a uni- 
form pack. I could not list all the things 
that are to the credit of Land O’ Lakes 
Corp. It has done a remarkable job of 
selling dairy products, more especially 
butter, for a group of small creameries 
which could not market independently. 

Then there is the Twin City milk 
organization. It is another big milk 
organization which markets the fluid 
milk of a great number of the producers 
around Minneapolis and St. Paul. Twin 
City milk brings the milk in from per- 
haps a radius of 35 to 50 miles, and the 
milk is made available to the distribu- 
tors. The distributors sell the milk to 
the consumers. 

Then there is the organization to 
which the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] has referred. It is another 
group of individual creameries who are 
banded together as the Minnesota 
Creamery Association. The publication, 
the Dairy Record, to which the Senator 
has referred, is a publication of that 
association, It is a splendid organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, is 
the Senator from Minnesota familiar 
with the editorial to which I have re- 
ferred? 

Mr. THYE. Yes. I read the editorial. 
I disagree with it. The dairy people have 
never been selfish, and the Senator from 
Arkansas must recognize that fact. They 
have always endeavored to protect the 
consumer. In this particular instance 
the writer of the editorial recognized the 
danger of allowing the price to go so 
high as to change the eating habits of 
people. He recognized the problem from 
that standpoint. 

However, it must be remembered that 
we are now at the seasonal low in the 
production of butter. Butter is the prod- 
uct of surplus milk. Milk distributors in 
Washington endeavor to govern their 
milk delivery so that they will always 
have a volume of milk sufficient for the 
fluid-milk needs of the city. The same 
Situation is true with respect to every 
other milkshed area. 

In the spring, when the cattle go out 
on the grass, there is an upsurge in milk 
production. A surplus exists, which 
must go into the production of butter. 
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Fall is the time of low production. We 
are in that low cycle now. Therefore, 
the supply of butter is insufficient to 
meet consumer needs for this month or 
the next couple of months. However, in 
only three more months we shall again 
be in the flush period, which is in the 
spring of the year. 

Therefore, the editorial was a sound 
and constructive editorial. The writer 
of the editorial feels that we would be 
better off if the price of butter did not 
go quite as high as it has, because in 
that case we would have fewer consum- 
ers turning away from butter and to- 
ward oleomargarine. I disagree with 
the writer of the editorial. I would say 
that there is need to get the production 
more uniform for 12 months of the year, 
so that we will not have a low period 
and a flush period. 

The Twin City Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation is endeavoring to correct the sit- 
uation by establishing a certain number 
of months as the months in which a 
producer must establish the production 
for the year and for which he will get 
the top price. If he goes above the fixed 
amount for the year, he will receive a 
lower price for the amount which is in 
surplus. 

There is a need to make uniform the 
monthly production. 

However, I go back to the effect of 
section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. It has proved to be too slow 
in its administrative process. First one 
department must make a finding and 
issue its finding; then another depart- 
ment must make its examination of the 
finding and render its decision; then still 
another department must examine the 
previous findings and make its own de- 
termination. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, Ido 
not believe there are so many depart- 
ments. I believe it is only the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. THYE. Oh, yes; there are that 
many departments. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Which depart- 
ments does the Senator from Minnesota 
have in mind? f 

Mr. THYE. It could go from the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is all. 

Mr. THYE. From the Tariff Com- 
mission to the State Department, which 
goes through the political aspects of the 
question. Therefore, a _ shipload of 
cheese could come in while the findings 
are being prepared and the producer 
prices go down. 

I have been a good neighbor so far 
as the reciprocal trade philosophy is 
coneerned. However, if the Senator 
from Arkansas will permit me to touch 
on other aspects of the imports, other 
than those of dairy products, which led 
me to the conviction that we had better 
examine every trend, I should like to 
refer to rubber. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not believe 
that I shal! yield any further. 

Mr. THYE. I shall go back to dairy 
products. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall be accused 
of permitting the Senator from Minne- 
sota to filibuster the bill. If he wishes 
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to filibuster he will have to do so on his 
own time. I have yiclded enough time 
to him alread:. Rubber is a very in- 
volved subject. 

Mr. THYE. I shall not discuss rubber 
any further, but I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas that 
if there ever was a time when the Amer- 
ican farmer needed to put on his specs 
and take a good look at a question, it is 
when the Senator from Arkansas is on 
his feet. I know what he successfully 
did on oleomargarine, I know what he 
endeavored to do in the repeal of section 
104, and I know what he is endeavoring 
to do ncw. The farmers of the United 
States took the rap every time the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas was successful. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall not yield 
any further to the Senator from Minne- 
sota. I merely wish to point out that I 
shall put into the Recorp a letter from 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
which goes into great detail on the sub- 
ject. It is an organization which I be- 
lieve is as much interested in the farmer 
as is the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE]. They support the repeal of sec- 
tion 104 very strongly. Practically 
everybody is in favor of the repeal ex- 
cepting a small group of butter pro- 
ducers. Approximately 20 producers of 
blue cheese complained seriously. 

Mr. TLYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall not yield 
any fu: ther to the Senator from Minne- 
sota. I believe I have yielded his quota 
of time to him on this subject. 

(At this point Mr. Fu.sricut yielded 
to Mr. A1rKEen for the purpose of making 
an insertion in the RecorD, which was 
ordered to be printed at the conclusion 
of today’s debate on the pending bill.) 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Since there has 
been so much discussion with reference 
to keeping the Recorp straight, I believe 
that the Senator from Arkansas will be 
good enough to allow me to insert in the 
REcorD a resolution from the Minnesota 
Farm Bureau Federation opposing the 
repeal of the section under discussion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course, when I 
referred to the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, I was referring to the na- 
tional organization. There is no doubt 
about the attitude of the people of 
Minnesota. I am quite willing to ac- 
cept the Senator from Minnesota as rep- 
resenting the attitude of the people of 
Minnesota. The attitude is quite con- 
sistent with their attitude on oleomar- 
garine and on anything else that affects 
cheese, butter, or milk. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not have all 
of them with me, but I do have them 
from Washington Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the Tennessee Farm Bureau 
Federation, the Virginia Farm Bureau 
Federation, the Minnesota Farm Bureau 
Federation, and the Oklahoma Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. All of them are op- 
posed to whatever action the national 
organization took; I do not know what 
it was. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have the entire 
letter here. It was placed in the REcorpD 
last year, but I shall use it again, 
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I can say to the Senator from Wash- 
ington that if he gave them the same 
impression regarding section 104 that 
he gave the Senate in the course of the 
debate last summer, then I would not 
blame them for taking the position they 
take, for it is my view that the Senator 
completely misstated the facts regard- 
ing the effect of section 104. It is not 
the preexisting law at all. Perhaps 
those farm bureaus took the view which 
has been stated; I do not question that. 
However, I would question their judg- 
ment or their information. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield at this 
point? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. 
tion. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I hope the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas will permit me to say 
that I have never contacted those farm 
bureaus at all or given them any infor- 
mation. I have not had any contact 
with them. Section 104 speaks for it- 
self, and I am sure the farm bureaus 
can read its provisions. I have never 
contacted any of those bureaus. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a short comment 
about the plea of the Senator from Min- 
nesota and what I regard as the legiti- 
mate inference to be drawn from the 
statement that these importations of 
cheese are contributing substantially to 
the destruction of the domestic dairy in- 
dustry. 

The chart which is displayed in the 
front of the Chamber at this time and 
I wish to refer to what the chart depicts, 
so it will appear in the Recorp—shows 
that in 1931 there were importations of 
62,000,000 pounds of foreign cheese and 
the domestic production amounted to 
492,000,000 pounds. Let us consider 
what has happened since that time: 
From 492,000,000 pounds, our domestic 
production has risen to 1,150,000,000 
pounds, or an increase of approximately 
two and one-half times. However, the 
importations of foreign cheese have 
dropped to 52,000,000 pounds. Yet I 
think an attempt is made to infer that 
the terrible importations of foreign 
cheese are destroying the domestic cheese 
industry. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not yield at 
this time, Mr. President; I consider that 
I have already yielded enough. My 
back is getting tired from standing so 
long, and I wish to finish my remarks in 
a few minutes. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
do not yield at the moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas declines to yield 
at this time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. During the same 
period of time the per capita consump- 
tion of cheese in the United States has 
almost doubled; it has risen from 4.4 
pounds per capita to 7.5 pounds per 
capita, constituting a very large increase 
in the per capita consumption. That 
large increase has accompanied the in- 
crease in domestic production of two and 
one-half times; the decrease from 62,- 
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000,000 pounds to 52,000,000 pounds in 
the importations of foreign cheese. In 
short, I think the foreign importations 
constitute almost a de minimis element 
in terms of the national picture. 

In fact, a very good case was made be- 
fore our committee in favor of some for- 
eign importations, in my opinion; I be- 
lieve that the importation of foreign 
cheese in slight amounts, as compared 
with the domestic production, has ac- 
tually helped the domestic cheese indus- 
try and its production, for it has given 
our domestic producers “something to 
shoot at,” so to speak, in terms of types 
of cheese, and has given them knowledge 
of what is desired in the market. 

As a matter of fact, in the West there 
are excellent producers of cheese. I am 
familiar with some of the production in 
Wyoming and in Idaho, and those pro- 
ducers have made great progress. 

So, Mr. President, ary effort to per- 
suade the Senate or the people of the 
United States that the importation of 
52,000,000 pounds of foreign cheese, as 
compared with a domestic production 
1,150,000,000 pounds of cheese, is a 
serious matter to our national economy 
or even to the dairy industry, seems 
rather farfetched to me. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield, to per- 
mit me to make a very brief observation 
on this subject? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, for that purpose. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The argument of the 
Senator from Arkansas that in terms of 
percentage of our total domestic produc- 
tion, the foreign importations are small, 
can be undependable. Back in 1916, as 
I recall it, I was conducting a research 
in regard to the cause of a collapse of 
the American butter market. I made 
quite an extensive study of that matter. 
The butter market had been in a tender 
position with buying and selling in about 
equal conflict, with the result that the 
market was easy to sway one way or the 
other. At that time a shipload of butter 
came in from abroad; I believe it came 
from Denmark. That shipload of for- 
eign butter constituted only an almost 
infinitesimal part of the entire domestic 
production of butter, but it had sufficient 
importance in the situation then exist- 
ing, in view of the delicate situation of 
the market, to cause a bad price collapse 
in the American butter market. 

So I think we can carry our percentage 
charts and generalizations a little too 
far. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator from Colorado if he wishes to 
take the position that we should not 
have any—imports at all—that the logi- 
cal conclusion from his argument is that 
the importation of 1 ounce might have 
such an effect. However, I simply do not 
agree that our economy or our people as 
a whole benefit from the complete ex- 
clusion or the almost complete exclusion 
of foreign trade. I think many other 
elements enter into the picture. 

As the Farm Bureau itself says—and 
in a minute I shall read the letter from 
the Farm Bureau—I believe it certainly 
is interested in American ag“iculture as a 
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whole, as compared to one small seg- 
ment, constituting 20 blue-cheese manu- 
facturers. The American Farm Bureau 
says that inasmuch as we export 21 
times as much dairy products as we im- 
port, then, when we consider the entire 
industry, it is beneficial to allow a little 
freedom of trade. 

If it is wise for us to cut off all imports, 
then why is not it wise for the other 
countries to cut off all imports from the 
United States, and why would not such 
a policy take us back to the Dark Ages, 
insofar as a prosperous economy is con- 
cerned? 

The Senator from Colorado knows as 
well as I do that for 30 or 40 years the 
United States has had a favorable bal- 
ance of trade, and has been sucking out 
of the rest of the world an excess of 
wealth, through our favorable balance 
of trade. 

However, the result of following the 
argument the other side has presented 
in this matter would be not to allow 
any other country to make an honest 
living, but to permit the United States 
to take over all the markets, with the 
result that then we would be giving the 
other countries donations, thus making 
them beggars dependent upon our 
charity. 

I do not like such a situation any more 
than the Senator from Colorado does, 
and I think we must allow the other 
countries to have a reasonable amount 
of trade. I do not believe that imrorta- 
tions in the amount of 5 percent of our 
tctal domestic production constitutes an 
unreascnable amount of importations. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas permit me 
to make a few brief observations at this 
point? 

Mr. FULERIGHT. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. First, Mr. President, 
I suggest that the importations which 
constitute 5 percent of our total domes- 
tic production of cheese are concen- 
trated in a very few lines of that prod- 
uct. The 5-percent statistic is a very 
nice one; but when we consider the kinds 
of cheese it represents and the particu- 
lar kind of competition it constitutes in 
the United States, we find that the re- 
sult can be much more formidable than 
the 5-percent figure would indicate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not wish the 
Senator to “get by” with that argument, 
Mr. President. Much of the imported 
cheese is made from sheep’s milk; almost 
all the Italian cheese is made from 
sheep’s milk. However, there are not 
many A nericans who have enough pa- 
tience to milk a sheep. Therefore, very 
little of that impcrted cheese constitutes 
competition with American cheese pro- 
duction. 

The importatiuns of blue cheese hap- 
pen to have stepped on the toes of some 
very vocal persons or very vocal ele- 
ments of our domestic production. On 
the other hand, the importations of blue 
cheese constitute only a part of the total 
importa*tions. Some of the imported 
cheese is Swiss cheese, which is not com- 
parable with cheese produced in the 
United States, inasmuch as the Swiss 
cheese sells at a price considerably 
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higher than the price of domestic cheese. 
In fact, I believe the price of Swiss 
cheese is at least 30 percent higher than 
that of domestic cheese. If we go to 
Magruder’s store, here in Washington, a 
store which carries imported as well as 
domestic articles, we find that the price 
of Swiss cheese is perhaps 30 percent 
higher than that of domestic cheese. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If the Senator from 
Arkansas will permit, I should like to 
suggest—I do not affirm it as being with- 
in my own knowledge—that if the fig- 
ures to which the Senator from Arkansas 
has been referring are broken down, it 
will be found that the specialty cheeses 
about which the Senator from Arkansas 
is talking constitute only a rather small 
part of the 5 percent. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have the figures 
here. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think it would be 
very interesting to have them placed in 
the REcorRp. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall do so. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that if 
the point the Senator from Colorado has 
made is examined carefully and consid- 
ered in good faith, it will be found that 
it is in favor of the repeal of this sec- 
tion of the act. In my opinion it will 
be found that the competition afforded 
by the importation of foreign cheese, 
with the exception of blue cheese, is a 
myth. In the case of the imported 
cheese, with the exception of blue cheese, 
the domestic market for such cheese 
will either be supplied by that cheese or 
it will not be supplied at all, for there 
is no domestic production like the Ital- 
ian cheeses, for instance; and persons 
who have a taste for such very strong 
cheese and unusual cheese w ll not buy 
the processed Cheddar cheese, which is 
the principal domestic production. 

The Senator from Colorado knows 


that the largest market for cheese in~ 


the United States is for so-called proc- 
essed Cheddar cheese, which has very 
little in common with either Chilton 
cheese, Edam cheese, or any of the other 
foreign cheeses. ‘The only domestically 
produced cheese which is comparable in 
price and quality with any of the foreign 
cheeses is blue cheese, I believe. 

I have just been handed the figures. 
These are the 1950 figures. There were 
56,000,000 pounds imported, of which 
Cheddar cheese was 13,200,000, blue mold 
cheese 3,500,000. The importation of 
Cheddar is much larger than that of 
blue mold, although the blue-mold pro- 
ducers are the ones who are making most 
of the complaints. Italian-type cheese, 
which is primarily sheep’s-milk cheese, 
was 20,700,000, the largest category, and 
that is one that I would say, in quality 
and character, is not competitive with 
any cheese in this country. I do not 
think any sheep’s-milk cheese is made 
in this country. It is the Provlone or Ro- 
mano or such cheeses, which are very 
unusual cheeses, and which do not taste 
anything like our Cheddar cheese. They 
are uscd, of course, by many among our 
Italian population, and by other people 
who have cultivated a taste for unusual 
cheeses. The Swiss-type cheese was 
8,400,000 pounds, Roquefort type 1,600,- 
000, and, as I said, the blue mold, 3,500,- 
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000, Cheddar 13,200,000, and that is all. 
So it is very well distributed. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Of course, there are 
some figures there which are really very 
small, and which, as I say, refer to a 
highly specialized type of cheese. But 
when we get into the breakdown of all 
the categories, the poundage which the 
Senator himself has mentioned could 
have a very disastrous effect on a deli- 
cate market. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would say that 
the only ones who seriously complained 
to the committee were those interested 
in blue-mold cheese, of which, in 1950, 
3,500,000 pounds were imported. But, 
of course, there were very few people— 
there were only 20 manufacturers, I 
think; so the Senator is quite willing to 
sacrifice the entire program of agricul- 
tural trade, involving approximately $3,- 
000,000,000, in order to satisfy about 20 
manufacturers of blue cheese. It just 
about comes down to that. They are the 
only ones who are seriously complaining 
about this. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The distinguished 
gentleman was a little extravagant in his 
interpretation of what I would or would 
not do. I am talking here about certain 
specific matters, not about trading off 
the entire agricultural empire, or trad- 
ing down the river the people, or trading 
anything. I am trying to get a few facts 
into the REcorp which might be useful 
for consideration in this debate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
Senator’s attitude. He always makes a 
very useful contribution to any subject. 
I did not really intend that remark to be 
too personal or too literal. I would 
rather say I referred to those who have 
always in the past taken the position 
that imports are necessarily a terrible 
evil and ought to be kept out of this 
country; and I do not think the Senator 
himself takes that view. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
think I have had some leadership respon- 
sibility here, some for the Republican 
administration in power in the Senate at 
the time, and some leadership responsi- 
bility for the minority at different times; 
and I think that if the Senator will study 
my record, he will find that there is no 
basis at all for identifying me with the 
class of people about whom he is talking. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I certainly did not 
intend to indulge in any personal re- 
marks in regard to the Senator from 
Colorado, for whom I have the very high- 
est respect; and if he interprets my re- 
marks in that way, I would be delighted 
to withdraw or correct them. I certain- 
ly do not intend to apply this personally 
to the Senator, but I do think they are 
making a mountain out of a molehill 
on this cheese business. I simply cannot 
believe that this sort of international 
trade is seriously hampering any sub- 
stantial part of our economy. I cannot 
believe it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, if the 
matter is as unimportant as the Sena- 
tor indicates, it ought not to be before 
the Senate. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Unfortunately it 
was brought here and came before the 
Senate, as I tried to say in the beginning, 
under a misapprehension. I do not think 
it ought to be here, either. I think it was 
a mistake ever to have adopted section 
104. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, hav- 
ing adopted it, and if as adopted it has 
the complete unimportance assigned to 
it by the distinguished Senator, why 
bother with it at all? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the good 
faith and the good sense of the Senate 
of the United States are very important. 
What I say is unimportant is the amount 
of cheese which is imported; but it seems 
to me that if the United States expects 
to play a significant part in the world, 
it cannot continue to be stupid, as it 
has been in this instance, time after 
time, after time, and if all the rest of the 
world must come +9 the conclusion that 
they cannot rely upon the policies which 
this country announces and which it pro- 
fesses to follow, and then, without any 
warning, in an absolutely irresponsible 
manner, one night, without any consid- 
eration by a committee, it places an em- 
bargo on something which is important 
to them, I would say they would be war- 
ranted in saying, “Well, you cannot do 
business with a country like that.” We 
may afford some mistakes but at some 
point I think the people get fed up with 
us, and what is important to me is our 
reputation for having reasonably good 
sense and a reasonably orderly way of 
conducting our business. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. One other thing, 
and then I will yield. While I do not 
think 5 percent is important to us, in 
any substantial way, yet to the indi- 
vidual countries which are shipping it, 
it is very important, because it is a 
much larger part of their commerce. 
They are small countries, in the main. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that no question of 
good faith is involved at all. The good 
faith of this Nation rests upon carrying 
out the laws of Congress, as far as these 
tariff and import and international trade 
matters are concerned. The Congress 
may be stupid when it does something, or 
it may be very wise, or it may be in- 
between some place; but by this time 
every country on the face of the earth 
should know that the Congress is acting 
within its constitutional powers when it 
legislates on these subjects. Iam willing 
to concede that here in the Senate there 
can be a good-faiti: argument as to the 
wisdom of what the Congress does in 
this field, but certainly other nations are 
not in position to challenge our good 
faith. 

There is not a country in the world, 
not one, which fails to protect itself 
against the very kind of thing about 
which we are talking here, by tariffs, im- 
port restrictions, export restrictions, ex- 
change restrictions, or otherwise. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Has the Senator 
concluded? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not wonder 
that that last statement made the Sena- 
tor lose his voice. I was about to lose 
mine, too, over that. What the Sena- 
tor’s argument amounts to is that the 
world ought to know that this body and 
this country are irresponsible, and that 
if this Government goes out and spon- 
sors a thing for 2 or 3 years and then 
suddenly, without any notice, changes 
its mind and goes the other way, every- 
body ought to know we have that power, 
and, therefore, there is no good faith in- 
volved. That is exactly what the argu- 
ment amounts to, because the fact is 
that during several years, whether the 
Senator has approved of it or not, the 
administration and the Senate have ap- 
proved of what has been called the Mar- 
shall plan, the ECA, and have made 
statements, many of which have been 
supported by Congress in the sense that 
after the statements were made, we have 
put into practice certain programs, such 
as the one encoureging the Danes and 
the people of the Netherlands to try to 
earn some money rather than just hav- 
ing it given to them. We have encour- 
aged them to make cheese and have 
taught them to package it so that it 
would sell in this country. We have 
sent representatives abroad for that pur- 
pose, and it was well known that we were 
doing it because we wanied them to try 
and earn an honest dollar instead of 
having to depend on us to give it to them. 
Then, without anv warning at all, we 
say, “No; you cannot ship any more into 
this country than you shipped last 
year,” although it is less than they 
shipped in 1939. 

The only way I can explain the Sena- 
tor’s statement is by saying that every- 
one in the world ought to know that this 
Nation is irresponsible, and, therefore, 
they ought not to rely on anything we 
promise or suggest that they do to help 
themselves. 

If that is the way we are going to con- 
duct our business, I think we are bound 
to fail when it comes to asking the alle- 
giance of the other nations of the world. 

Mr. MILLININ. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator will permit me to state my 
own position rather than ask me to lis- 
ten to his statement of my position. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Thai is the only 
conclusion I can draw from the position 
stated by the Senator. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. My own position is 
that there is no question of good faith 
involved, because all countries abroad 
should know by this time that the source 
of power is in the Congress—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And that we are 
irresponsible. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No country abroad 
can possibly charge bad ‘aith on the part 
of the United States, because in trade 
matters every country abroad has vio- 
lated GATT, the Charter of the United 
Nations, and the intent of ECA, and 
their violations operate against the 
United States. If the Senator wishes to 
take the burden upon himself of defend- 
ing these violations as proper protection 
of the interests of the United States, he 
may do so. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should be quite 
willing to take iss .e not only with the 
interpretations, but with some of the 
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statements of fact. Take Canada, for 
example, which is one of our best cus- 
tomers. She has removed all embargoes 
against our products. The Senator will 
observe that because of the wisdom of her 
policies, the Canadian dollar has been 
increasing steadily and now approaches 
parity with our dollar, having risen from 
some 90 cents a year ago. 

I cannot debate with the Senator the 
question of the ultimate power being in 
the Congress. I admitted that in the 
beginning. I am only saying we are 
bound in good sense and in good con- 
science. We have the power to do any 
fool thing we want to do, and we seem to 
do it about every 10 minutes. Iam really 
placing it on a basis of good sense. 

I am not saying we are breaking any 
firm commitment, because, as the Sena- 
tor says, this Congress has been able 
to avoid, in one way or another, any 
commitment under GATT. I think the 
Senator has supported the Marshall plan 
program in the past, and I would say in 
good conscience that we certainly led the 
people to believe they would be able to 
have a reasonable amount of trade with 
us under the restrictions which they rec- 
ognize in section 22. It was less than a 
year ago that the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] certainly left the 
impression that section 22 was a good 
vehicle and he put a great deal of effort 
into reforming it to the point where it 
would do the job—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the distin- 
guished Senator yield further to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Before I yield to 
the Senator, let me read a letter which 
I have just received. I was going to read 
it later. It is from the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and it raises the ques- 
tion of whether the act is good for agri- 
culture. I think we should have some 
respect for the opinion of that organiza- 
tion. It is the largest and most im- 
portant farm organization in the coun- 
try. The letter is addressed to me, and 
it reads as follows: 

Allan B. Kline, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, wrote you on Sep- 
tember 13, 1951, recommending approval of 
S. 2104 to repeal section 104 of the Defense 
Production Act. Since that time, the vot- 
ing u-legates of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation convened to thoroughly reconsider 
and restudy their foreign trade policy. 


That was after the passage of section 
104, so they had time to digest what had 
happened. 

It is the purpose of this letter to clarify 
the present position of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation with respect to S. 2104. 

The policy is to “continue and expand the 
reciprocal trade agreements program among 
cooperating nations’ but to “implement the 
escape clause of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1951 and section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act to protect af- 
fected interests to the full extent of the law.” 


I am reading the letter for the benefit 
of the Senator from Colorado. I think 
the Senator is interested in the Farm 
Bureau Federation’s position. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I continue read- 
ing: 

The officers of the American Farm Bureau 
decided that to implement this part of the 
trade policy as adopted by the voting dele- 
gates, they should urge repeal of section 104 
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of the Defense Production Act because it is 
by its very nature contrary to the reciprocal 
trade policies. However, they felt they could 
not support repeal of section 104, until there 
was adequate assurance that the escape 
clause and section 22 would be exercised to 
give agriculture adequate protection from 
excessive imports. 

In a personal letter to the Honorable 
ERNEST W. McFarRLanp made public today, the 
President of the United States stated in 
part that under escape clause and section 22 
“prompt and effective action can be taken to 
insure that imports will not cause serious 
injury to our domestic agricultural pro- 
ducers. Procedures have been established 
whereby any group of producers can initiate 
action to this end. It is my intention that, 
wherever such injury is caused or threatened 
by imports, these procedures shall be fully 
implemented and promptly applied, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the law.” 

We believe that this declaration of in- 
tent by the President of the United States 
to implement these acts is adequate to insure 
fair treatment of affected producer groups. 

Therefore, we urge support of S. 2104 to 
reper! section 104 of the Defense Production 
Act. 

We respectfully request that this letter be 
made a part of the record of debate in con- 
nection with this measure. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN C. LYNN, 
Legislative Director. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp at this point 
a copy of the letter of September 13, 1951. 
I invite attention to the fact that it is 
signed by Allan B. Kline, president of 
the Farm Bureau Federation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN FaRM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., September 13, 1951. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency 
Subcommittee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHAIRMAN FULBRIGHT: On behalf of 
the 1,500,000 farm families, who are its mem- 
bers, we wish to express the views of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation with re- 
gard to section 104 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, as amended, and to rec- 
ommend approval of S. 2104 to repeal this 
section. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has 
well-established policies in support of the 
principles and objectives of the reciprocal 
trade agreements program, the general egree- 
ment on tariffs and trade, and other meas- 
ures designed to increase world trade on a 
sound and continuing basis. 

The exports of United States products have 
increased steadily over the past few years. 
Agriculture currently is enjoying a high rate 
of exports. A continued high volume of ex- 
ports is necessary if we are to continue to 
have an expanding and productive economy 
in the United States, and in the long run 
exports, obviously, depend on imports. 

Not only are agricultural exports high, but 
exports of dairy products, including cheese, 
far exceed the imports of these products into 
the United States. While the ratio of value 
of exports to imports has been declining, 
still in 1950 exports of dairy products from 
the United States was 214 times imports. It 
also should be pointed out that the countries 
most adversely affected by section 104 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
are in Western Europe nd that these coun- 
tries import far more agricultural products 
from the United States than they export to 
the United States. These Western European 
countries together with Canada are our prin- 
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cipal buyers of bread grain, feed grain, cot- 
ton, fruits, and many other agricultural com- 
modities. It is in the best interest of the 
United States to maintain these markets. 
Arbitrary restrictions on imports such as are 
authorized by section 104 invite retaliatory 
action by other countries of a sort which 
would seriously reduce our own agricultural 
exports. 

The Congress is currently deliberating the 
enactment of the Mutual Security Act which 
is designed to strengthen the economies of 
other countries, to increase their ability to 
withstand communism internally, and to in- 
crease the production and exports of these 
countries. It should be part of our policy 
in this connection to replace annual grants 
or funds by the United States by the re- 
ceipt of goods and services, and by such 
means to minimize the drain upon our eco- 
nomic resources. The larger the volume of 
goods and services received from participat- 
ing countries, the more rapidly direct grants- 
in-aid may be replaced by trade on a con- 
tinuing basis. The provisions of section 104 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, are inconsistent with the objec- 
tives of the Mutual Security Act. 

During the recent congressional delibera- 
tions on the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Extension Act (Public Law 50 of the 82d 
Cong.), we proposed certain amendments 
which were accepted by the Congress. Sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
was amended to restore the original intent of 
this law. The two major changes in this 
law consistent with our policies are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Authority was granted to restrict im- 
ports which interfere or threaten to inter- 
fere materially with any price support pro- 
gram of the Department of Agriculture not- 
withstanding the provisions of the trade 
agreements or other international agree- 
ments heretofore or hereafter entered into 
by the United States. 

2. Provision was made for emergency treat- 
ment for perishable commodities in order 
that these producers may get necessary re- 
lief in the shortest possible time where im- 
ports cause serious difficulty. 

We believe that the authority contained 
in Public Law 50, Eighty-second Congress, 
together with the escape-clause provisions 
of the general agreement on tariffs and trade, 
if judiciously carried out by the administra- 
tive agencies of our Gcvernment, give agri- 
culture adequate protection from excessive 
imports. 

To exclude imports as provided in section 
104 of Public Law 96, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, without reference to the procedures 
established provided for in section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, the trade 
agreements escape clause and Public Law 50, 
Eighty-second Congress, for the handling 
of such matters, presents two Government 
policies that are in direct conflict. Public 
Law 50 and related provisions of law and 
international agreements provide a more ap- 
propriate and judicious approach to import 
problems on a basis consistent with increas- 
ing world trade. We therefore recommend 
approval of S. 2104. 

We respectfully request that this letter 
be made a part of the record in connection 
with the hearings on S. 2104. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLAN B. KLINE, 
President. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
am puzzled by the attitude of the Sena- 
to: from Colorado. I cannot understand, 
wren we are getting much the best of 
the deal on international trade—our ex- 
ports are two and one-half times as 
much as our imports of dairy rroducts— 
that we are willing to run the risk of 
materially reducing the imports of dairy 
products abroad, which obviously will 
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force—retaliation is not the proper word. 
It is simply an economic necessity that 
they quit buying our products. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, let me 
answer that. It will take just a mo- 
ment, it is so easy to answer. 

I merely wish to suggest that so long 
as we continue to lend our money to 
foreign countries, or to give it away, we 
will have important export markets. 
There is not the slightest chance that 
anyone is going to refuse any of the im- 
ports of anything they want, so long as 
they get them free. That is the answer. 

Mr. FULBRIGET. What the Senator 
w-nts to do is to continue to give them 
the imports, rather than to enable them 
to get any dollars by their own efforts. 
I do not agree with the hand-out policy 
the Senator is advocating. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No; the Senator is 
talking about our exports. We will have 
them so long as we give them the goods, 
or make them phony loans with which 
to buy the goods. They will never re- 
fuse suci gifts. The second thing is that 
we will not have anything to give if we 
hurt the producers of this country. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the best 
way in the world iu which to stop giving 
them our produce, our money, if you 
like, is to permit them to earn a little 
on their own account, and that is exactly 
where I part company with the Senator 
from Cvlorado. It always has amazed 
me that a man of his wide experience 
seems to prefer to give away the produce 
of this country, rather than let the peo- 
ple in foreign countries earn something, 
and let us get something in return for 
our goods. I part company from that 
policy. I would much prefer that we 
get something, have honest, deliberate, 
international trade, so that we would 
get som-thing for what we send to the 
foreign countries. 

T recall that what the Senator has ad- 
vocated is exactly what the policy of the 
Senator’s party was after the First World 
War. The countries of Western Europe 
were not nearly as bad off then as they 
are now. They were willing to give us 
something for the war debts, but we were 
not willing to take it. All we wanted was 
gold. We.would not take any material 
other than gold. So we practically im- 
yosed an embargo, under the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff, and therefore they had to 
default. That is a matter of history, a 
matter of record, and I do not believe 
there is any argument about it. 

One thing which has interested me in 
this debate, which has amazed me, is 
that the Senator from Colorado has been 
able to bring into his net the very pro- 
gressive Senator from Washington. I 
never expected him t> be lined up with 
the policy of excluding and destroying a 
reasonable international trade. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am trying to avoid 
the double give-away. I am trying to 
avoid the give-away in the first instance 
through effective application of the 
principles of ECA and other interna- 
tional agencies, which were to have the 
effect of lowering tariffs abroad, which 
were to have brought about intercon- 
vertibility of currency, and to have 
brought about sound fiscal policies, and 
an cnd to the monetary and other dis- 
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criminations against us. If those things 
were done foreign countries would not 
have to be coming here for assistance. 
I also want to prevent the give-away of 
our productive health. 

The Senator talks about the Smoot- 
Hawley Act. The Senator was one of 
those who said, “My tariff policies will 
keep the world at peace,” and we have 
had two wars since then. Brood on 
that a little bit. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall have to 
brood on that a good deal. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I hope the Senator 
will. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It would help me 
if the Senator would in some way con- 
nect that with what we are talking about. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. At the time we 
started the Reciprocal Trade Act, people 
were arguing that it would prevent war. 
We have had two wars since the policy 
was adopted which the Senator praises. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It amazes me—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator is al- 
ways amazed when he hears the truth. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not see the 
connection between what we are dis- 
cussing and someone’s statement that 
the Reciprocal Trade Act would prevent 
war. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator brings 
up the horrible Smoot-Hawley Act. He 
wanted to shame me and a few little 
suggestions I have made here by bring- 
ing up, and sort of fastening on me, I 
suppose, the Smoot-Hawley Act. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; I did not do 
that. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. So I thought it 
entirely fair, somewhat following the 
tactics of the Senator himself, to bring 
out the fact that we were told that if 
we :ollowed the Senator’s international 
trade policies we would have peace in 
the world. We have had two world 
wars, World War II and the present 
world war III. 

Continue to brood, good Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall have to 
brood about that. In the first place, I 
made no such suggestion at any time 
that reciprocal trade treaties would pre- 
vent war, and that is the first I heard 
of it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Of course the Sena- 
tor did not. I was just pointing out the 
lack of logic and relevancy in his posi- 
tion by merely reversing the liberties 
which he has been taking with my own 
position. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was not under 
the impression that the Reciprocal Trade 
Act was enacted before the First World 
War, anyway. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Not the First World 
War—the Second World War. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator said 
we had had two wars since that. I am 
confused about what the Senator’s 
point is. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator was 
with those who said that if we did not 
set up the Senator’s kind of tariff poli- 
cies, we were going to get into another 
war, and if we accepted the Senator’s 
policies they would be panaceas. We 
have been in two wars. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Who said this was 
a@ panacea? 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. That was said in the 
debate in 1933 and 1934, and by publi- 
cists, speakers, writers, who take the 
same position the Senator takes. It 
would be a panacea to prevent war. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not take that 
position. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am very glad to 
have the Senator strip these past doc- 
trines of meaning. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It was not my past 
doctrine. I was not here in 1933. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I was not here when 
the Smoot-Hawley bill was passed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not say the 
Senator was. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator opened 
this Pandora box by trying to fasten the 
Smoot-Hawley Act on me. 

Mr. FULERIGHT. Oh, no; i did not. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. So I want to “larn” 
the Senator something, how an argu- 
ment can be turned; and the Senator is 
still reeling. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator mis- 
understood. I did not refer to the Sen- 
ator, I referred to his party. The Sen- 
ator is not “Mr. Republican.” That is 
a different Senator. I did not by any 
means indicate that the Senator was re- 
sponsible for the Smoot-Hawley Act. I 
certainly do not recall that I ever sub- 
scribed to the reciprocal trade program 
as being a panacea for anything. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Everyone who ever 
made that argument has now aban- 
doned it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I never made the 
argument. 

a MILLIKIN. I am glad to know 
at. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I grant that the 
Senator is extremely agile whenever he 
wishes to confuse the issue by some ir- 
relevancy. He is the most astute man 
on the floor, and he does it in a charming 
and amusing way. But what he has 
said about a panacea and reciprocal 
trade has no connection whatever with 
the present issue. We are considering 
a concrete matter. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. What I have said is 
probably as irrelevant as what the Sen- 
ator said about the Smoot-Haw'ey tariff; 
I agree to that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not quite see 
that. Section 104 is an embargo, which 
would exclude imports above a certain 
level. The Smoot-Hawley Act, as I un- 
derstand, was a very high-tariff act. 
One of its principal characteristics was 
the exclusion of imports. It seems to me 
there is some similarity. What that has 
to do with any panacea and preventing 
war I do not know. That is why I say I 
think there is quite a degree of irrele- 
vancy in bringing in a statement by 
some unknown person that the Recipro- 
cal Trade Act was a panacea for war. 
That on its face is a ridiculous statement. 
There is some similarity, I think, be- 
tween efforts made to exclude, whether it 
be by 2 high tariff, as in the Smoot-Haw- 
ley Act, or by a quota, as in section 104, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me try again. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator will 
permit, I should like to get along with 
the remainder of my remarks. My feet 
and back are getting very tired. I have 
been standing here since 2 o’clock. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether the Senator would now 
permit me to place in the Recorp, follow- 
ing the letter of the American Farm Fed- 
eration, a telegram from the National 
Grange, another large and reputable 
farm organization, relating to the mat- 
ter under discussion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. May I ask whether 
the telegram is from the National 
Grange or the Minnesota Grange? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is from Mr. Her- 
schel D. Newsom, master of the National 
Grange. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. May I see it? 

»Mr. MAGNUSON. Certainly. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not certain, 
but as I read the telegram I do not think 
it is contrary to what I think would be 
a very reasonable criterion. On reading 
it very quickly, I think it is directly con- 
trary to section 104. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I did not say what 
it was. I merely stated that I wished to 
place the telegram in the RrEcorp. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am very pleased 
to have it placed in the Recorp, because 
it seems to me to support the position 
which the sponsors of the bill take. I 
have no objection. 

The FRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Washington? 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building: 

We favor authority for reasonable restric- 
tion of imports of agricultural products 
when such imports (a) depress or threaten 
to depress farm product prices below a rea- 
sonable relationship to parity or below such 
levels as the Secretary of Agriculture con- 
siders essential in view of domestic or inter- 
national conditions, or (b) materially inter- 
fere with price, marketing, storage, produc- 
tion, and soil conservation programs of the 
USDA, or (c) result in any unnecessary bur- 
den or expenditure under any Government 
price-support program. 

THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
HERSCHEL D. NEWSOM. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. In short, the cri- 
teria of section 1(4 are arbitrary and 
unreasonable. The remedy is not suited 
to the cause, and there is no room for 
ordei or reason. Section 22 was revised 
by the Congress as late as the last ses- 
sion, only about 1 month before sec- 
tion 104 was adopted. “t was itself the 
subject of extensive hearings before the 
Senate Committee on Financ. 

I see that we have already covered 
many of my formal remarks in the de- 
bate. I had prepared a complete state- 
ment of the case, but it has become a 
little disordered under ‘he develop- 
ments of the debate. I do wish to read 
the following. This is as of the time of 
the bearings, last fall. 

Others who requested repeal of sec- 
tion 104 were “Tobacco Associated,” 
representing growers, warehousemen, 
anu exporters of flue-cured tobacco. I 
mentioned the Farm Bureau Federation, 
the National Farmers Union, the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, the CIO, 
and the American Cotton Shippers’ As- 
sociation. All of tlem either appeared, 
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sent representatives to appear before 
our committee, or sent statements to the 
committee. 

I assume that the Senator from Wash- 
inzton wishes some time. Since the de- 
bate has taken more time because of 
the interruptions, I ask unanimous con- 
seat to place in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks certain material 
which I have prepared, consisting pri- 
marily of tables ~howing the exports and 
imports of agricultural products, being 
pages 19, 20, 21, and 22 of the material 
which I have prepared. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorpD, as follows: 

SecTION 104 Is HARMFUL TO AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURE 

The ‘American farmer is interested in in- 
ternational trade, because America is an ex- 
porter of agricultural products. 

The Under ‘Secretary of /griculture, in 
testimony before the committee, stated that 
we have been exporting something like 
$3,000,0U0,000 worth of agricultural products 
annually. 

The actual figures, in millions of dollars 
annually, are as follows: 


1936... ccccccceeseccosncusessesseusce 709 
WB iiceincccccnaccnn sande neseneaaom 197 
DR issn eke aetna sbetinebennee 828 
FOR etkSatattcnsnnenecasheneanesime 655 






icin ena ckn eae Geamakaeal 3, 473 
Drain ncnnntin pie tetieaaalinlats 3, 576 
SON ktinnindenwcenctncadsbbtebnueanis 2, 876 


The importance of the export market to 
the American farmer is illustrated by the 
following table, showing the value of our 
agricultural exports to and imports from 
the countries which have protested the re- 
strictions uncer s-ction 104. 








Exports Imports 

CR oo conn. $249, 520, 000 $264, 887, 000 
Denmark 25, 536, 000 6, 679, 000 
France 145, 939, 000 21, 909, 000 
ee 153, 357, 000 44, 491, 000 
Netherlands... 133, 740, 000 24, 027, 000 
New Zealand.......... 58, 442, 000 4, 943, 000 
Switzerland..........- 39, 226, 000 7, 421, 000 

RU centbw hanes 805, 760, 000 374, 657, 000 


Our agricultural exports to these countries 
are greater in value, by a ratio of more than 
two to one, than our agricultural imports 
from them. 

Even in the fieid of dairy products alone, 
according to the Farm Bureau, 1950 exports 
from the United States exceeded imports by 
two and one-half times. 


SECTION 104 AND THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


The dairy industry itself has, or should 
have, a direct interest in maintaining export 
markets. 

According to the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations, Department of Agriculture, 
our total exports of all dairy products for the 
12 months ending June 30, 1951, had a value 
of $115,136,000. The value of our imports of 
dairy products for consumption in the United 
States was $42,202,000. 

During this period we exported condensed, 
evaporated, dried whole milk, and nonfat 
dried milk solids valued at over $75,000,000. 
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United States production and trade in dairy 
products, 1950 





{In thousands of pounds] 
‘ United eee mee 
tates pro- | States im- tates ex- 
Product duction, ports, ports, 
19. 1950 1950 
, 396, 10 3, 215 
1, 170, 465 56, 189 47, 493 
4, 001, 400 369 178, 044 
975, 020 2, 526 292, 000 








This market can easily be lost because of our 
actions under section 104. 

From this table it is seen that in 1950 the 
United States is a net exporter of principal 
dairy products, except cheese. If imports 
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are prohibited, can we not assume that the 
countries from whom we have been buying 
cheese will take over our foreign markets 
for dried and condensed milk? 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I also believe that 
the table which I hold in my hand, which 
is constructed on the basis of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture figures, but supplied 
to me by the Farm Bureau, showing the 
value of exports and imports of dairy 
products for the calendar years 1946 to 
1950, should go into the REcorp at this 
point. It is material which I think bears 
directly on the point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


Value of exports and imports of dairy products, calendar years 1946-50 
CALENDAR YEAR EXPORTS 





















Product 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Thousands | Thousands | Thousands | Thousands | Thousands 

NN WOE i scp indeontimmsinniesticnccbannedee $500 $8, 145 $4, 898 $2, 872 $2, 036 
Butter oil and spreads. aa 5, 387 124 57 0 

CRI re cine neu nubant on 61, 006 67, 605 43, 482 35, 244 7, 369 
Sweetened condensed milk ...........-...-.-.---.-.- 15, 378 20, 934 22, 513 16, 316 6, 278 
Unsweetened evaporated milk................---.-.. 110, 959 63, 712 47, 330 32, 865 19, 104 
POE le RE SES cen canandancnndebsisinacousone 28, 755 42, 156 25, 481 29, 558 10, 736 
SE ES 62,141 47, 803 53, 140 41, 257 30, 266 
Prat RE GURNEE GIG, 5 nccccenwnccccvcwcascdccsss 377 1, 483 1, 525 1, 624 OOR 
Infants’ and dietetic foods....................--..... 6, 991 9, 463 5, 265 8, 810 6,714 
Malted milk, compounds and mixtures.___.-.......- 3, 176 4,011 3, 948 3, 218 2, 027 
Ice-cream powder, mixtures, and preparations. .....- 1, 158 1, 696 1,815 1, 206 659 
EEE GRIT QURIs occctcrececemisciuicccncocenéer 422 770 594 582 


DOTA GAREF GONG ik wicca cscntscanenancees 


CALENDAR YEAR IMPORTS 


210, 048 


















ice elaimmeasistaeiiasiiaieesetinipenioteiaiarere mi > esis aaa $3, 195 $1, 771 $176 $218 
Rn see ene ee eee eee ce 8, 130 4, 675 12, 730 16, 861 23, 975 
Evaporated and condensed milk.....-....----------- 59 1 6 7 39 
pn NE OE eee () 0 354 427 202 
oN eae () ) 1 1 16 
EEE EES EA 11, 336 6, 240 9, 255 4, 880 10, 055 
ee ee I iisiitdcinccdstinnscnconsecncencess 18 () 203 71 63 
DOR GAN y GOON. wick cccccccccccnccosscnee 22, 738 12, 687 22, 725 22, 465 34, 356 

RATIO OF VALUE OF EXPORTS TO IMPORTS 

itt vnandanaianatanebnemndketinnaminnasel 0. 16 4, 60 27. 83 13.17 339. 33 
TE nnddecioihhieyiaaniebeatd 7.50 14, 46 3.42 2. 09 31 
Condensed and evaporated milk. 2,141.31 | 84,646.00 | 11, 640. 50 7, 025, 86 650. 82 
Re SE MINOR oc windinccueesconsauedueneudelsabaedinensnbanaabanaienh 71, 98 69, 22 53,15 
PIN UIEN,... cclncidinuipubntobanakckibepaveonshiinsscskalnneateaonnekunton 53, 140. 00 41, 257. 00 1, 891.62 

ES CR nc sbtintdscnqutitnunanniainnee 1, 54 2.81 1,40 27 
TOA GAlry PLOAWIE oo. cnneccccccnccccncecess 13, 03 21,12 9, 24 7.76 2.52 





1 Less than $500. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. A moment ago 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] 
mentioned at some length the situation 
with regard to butter. 

Since the prewar period—according to 
the Department of Agriculture—pro- 
duction of butter has declined from 
2,170,000,000 pounds to an estimated 
1,500,000,000 pounds in 1951. 

This decrease was during a period in 
which imports of butter were con- 
trolled—and the decrease cannot be at- 
tributed to butter imports. In other 
words, imports have not been a primary, 
or even a significant, reason for the de- 
cline in butter production. 

According to the Department of Agri- 
culture, World War I production of but- 
ter was sharply curtailed in order to 
channel milk into other dairy products. 
As a result, consumption of butter de- 
clined. This curtailment, according to 
the Department, apparently permanent- 


ly decreased the consumer demand for 
butter in the United States. During 
1949 and 1950 surplus supplies developed 
and large quantities were purchased un- 
der price-support programs, in spite of 
the fact that production was consider- 
ably less than during World War II. Im- 
port controls, under Public Law 590 and 
the Second War Powers Act, were there- 
fore continued in order to permit the 
liquidation of stocks acquired under the 
price-support program. 

Since then, however, the Government 
has disposed of all its butter holdings, 
and total storage stocks have dropped 
considerably. In spite of import con- 
trols, butter production is now running 
about 9 percent below the same period 
last year. The price of 92-score butter in 
Chicago, which averaged 66.4 cents per 
pound in August 1951, advanced steadily 
to a high of 83.3 cents per pound for the 
week ending January 4, 1952. How- 
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ever, on January 7 and 8, the price 
dropped to 177.75 and 178.25 cents per 
pound. 

This situation, the continued de- 
crease in butter production, has led the 
Dairy Record, news weekly of the dairy 
industry, to editorialize in favor of im- 
porting foreign butter. 

From the issue of January 2, 1952, I 
wish to read this excerpt, because I think 
it is interesting: 


Just at a time when swollen consumer in- 
comes give promise of enabling the industry 
to recapture some of its lost sales, butter 
production falls to a low level and reserves 
threaten to reach the all-time low. It now 
looks as though our previous estimate of 
from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 pounds in the 
coolers on January 1 may drop below the 
inside figure. The all-time low for that 
date was 22,043,C00 pounds, but that was 
back in 1933, which means that on a per 
capita basis this month may set a new record. 

« * ” * * 


It is obvious, of course, that the most sen- 
sible solution of the problem represented by 
the current situation is to import some but- 
ter. 


I never thought I would live to see a 
butter magazine advocate the importa- 
tion of butter. I continue to read: 


It should be remembered that there is a 
rather large number of people in this coun- 
try who can afford to buy and will buy but- 
ter even at $1 a pound. There are many, 
many more who cannot, or will not, pay any 
such price, but their reticence is not notice- 
able until the demands of the dollar-per- 
pound stratum are met and there is a sur- 
plus above their needs. 

This, of course, is the most serious danger 
represented by a situation such as the pres- 
ent, i. e., that the industry may become 
blind to the artificiality of the present sit- 
uation and fail to realize that purchasing 
power under these conditions represents only 
the limited purchasing power of the minor- 
ity. It is the loss of mass purchasing which 
hurts the industry cruelly when production 
is large. , 


Again, from the issue of January 9, 
1952: 


We appreciate that many butter men in 
producing areas are loath to take any action 
which they think will disturb their markets. 
They like the existing high prices, and it 
is natural that they should. Cornered, they 
will admit that the situation is dangerous 
and likely to dry up an already shrunken 
butter consumption. But they hope that 
the domestic situation will change so that 
even limited imports will not be necessary— 
meaning, of course, that production will in- 
crease. 

Of course, production is now on the in- 
crease. It always has risen from the fall 
low point at this time of the year. But the 
fact remains that not before April and prob- 
ably not until May will sufficient butter be 
produced to meet even the current low con- 
sumption requirements. Normally, storage 
reserves are necessary to augment fresh pro- 
duction to take care of the needs from Oc- 
tober to May—and this year those reserves 
are virtually nonexistent. 

* ~ + * * 


Butter is at the cross roads. The indus- 
try must decide whether it wants to risk 
losing markets that it can ill-afford to lose 
in order that high prices may be maintained, 
or whether it is willing to sacrifice high prices 
for the small short-season production in 
order to preserve a market for a large volume. 
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That is a very interesting commen- 
tary, coming from the Dairy Record. I 
wish to make it clear that the Dairy Rec- 
ord does not advocate repeal of section 
104. In fact, it urges its retention. It 
suggests, rather, that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation should purchase but- 
ter abroad and resell it on bid. 

As to cheese, the facts are simply that 
imports are relatively insignificant, when 
compared to domestic production and 
consumption, as the cherts which I have 
inserted will show. 

Again, it should be pointed out that 
notwithstanding the insignificance of 
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the effect upon domestic production the 
Department is bound to impose import 
controls. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks a chart show- 
ing the ratio of cheese imports to United 
States production and consumption, 
since 1931. The chart supports the 
graph which is before us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Cheese Importers Association of America, Inc., New York City—Ratio of cheese imports to 
United States production and consumption 


[1,000 pounds] 


United 
States 
produc- 
tion 


Export 


491, 963 
483, 878 
453, 055 
579, 013 
620, 371 
641, 554 
648, 825 
725, 325 
708, 500 
785, 490 
956, 161 
1, 121,314 
993, 204 
1, 017, 206 
1, 116, 772 
1, 106, 347 
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2, 256 
91, 942 
305, 019 
157, 743 
297, 003 
194, 323 
186, 679 
177, 461 
95, 592 
93, 921 
54, 690 
65, 345 
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January to September 1951.| "928, 705 


1, 005, 485 


1, 097, 854 
1, 117, 135 


Imports as expressed 
; in percent— 
Total con- 
Import sumption 
Of con- 
sumption 


Of pro- 
duction 


490, 290 
482, 470 
451, 774 
577, 636 
619, 580 
640, 418 
647, 629 
723, 844 
707, 020 
783, 234 
864, 219 
816, 295 
835, 551 
720, 203 
922, 449 
919, 668 


61, 991 
55, 623 
48, 397 
47, 533 
48, 933 
59, 849 
60, 650 
54, 432 
59, 071 
32, 625 
20, 013 
24, 218 
25, 385 

9, 045 

8, 300 
20, 820 

8, 671 
23, 557 
32, 013 
56, 189 
863, 360 41, 091 


552, 281 
537, 093 
500, 171 
625, 169 
668, 513 
700, 267 
708, 279 
778, 276 
766, 091 
815, 857 
884, 232 
840, 513 
860, 751 
729, 248 
930, 749 
940, 488 
1, 014, 136 
1, 022, 390 
1, 130, 000 
1, 173, 324 
904, 451 
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Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture and U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
section 104 is inconsistent with every 
constructive step the United States has 
taken since the war in the field of for- 
eign relations. 

For example, the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act, as it was passed by the Eightieth 
Congress, included the following “Find- 
ings and Declaration of Policy”: 


Recognizing the intimate economic and 
other relationships between the United States 
and the nations of Europe, and recognizing 
that disruption following in the wake of 
war is not contained by national frontiers, 
the Congress finds that the existing situation 
in Europe endangers the establishment of 
a lasting peace, the general welfare and na- 
tional interest of the Unitea States, and the 
attainment of the objectives of the United 
Nations. The restoration or maintenance 
in European countries of principles of indi- 
vidual liberty, free institutions, and genuine 
independence rests largely upon the estab- 
lishment of sound economic conditions, 
stable international economic relationships, 
and the achievement by the countries of 
Europe of a healthy economy independent 
of extraordinary outside assistance. The 
accomplishment of these objectives calls for 
a plan of European recovery, open to all such 
nations which cooperate in such plan, based 
upon a strong production effort, the expan- 
sion of foreign trade, the creation and main- 
tenance of internal financial stability, and 
the development of economic cooperation, in- 
cluding all possible steps to establish and 
maintain equitable rates of exchange and to 
bring about the progressive elimination of 
trade barriers. 


The cheese restrictions have taken on 
an importanc2 in our international rela- 
tions out of all proportion to the eco- 
nomic significance. Canada, Italy, Den- 
mark, The Netherlands, Switzerland, 
and other countries have protested in 
the most formal terms. The protests 
have not been merely perfunctory ob- 
jections, for the record, but they reflect 
the concern of these countries. Some of 
the countries have gone so far as to 
make their protests repeatedly over the 
past few months, using every opportu- 
nity to impress on our Government the 
concern that they feel about these re- 
strictions. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is it not a fact that 
many of the ambassadors and minis- 
ters of the countries to which the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has referred have 
not only protested through the State De- 
partment but have personally spoken to 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee who is handling the bill? I 
know that several of them have tried to 
advise me of the feeling of the people of 
their .espective countries. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
South Carolina is correct. The Ambas- 
sadors from Holland and Denmark dis- 
cussed the matter with me last fall. 

Mr. MAYBANK. And Switzerland, 
also. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Switzerland, too. 
It is a very serious matter, and it is not 
serious only from the standpoint of dol- 
lars, although individual countries like 
Switzerland, for example, are interested 
only to the extent of approximately 
$5,000,000, which may seem to be very 
little considering the way we throw 
money around. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Do they not prefer 
te earn dollars rather than to have them 
given to them? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Thatiscorrect. I 
believe that what offends them more 
than anything else is that we should be 
urging them to do something to earn 
dollars rather than have us give dollars 
to them—to have us suggest that they 
do this—and then when they attempt to 
do it in good faith we should cut their 
heads off. 

It is only human nature to react that 
way. They feel that in a sense we have 
double-crossed them. They do not mean 
it in the sense that the Senator from 
Colorado takes it, namely, that we had 
no right to do it or that it was not legal 
or necessary. It is certainly inconsist- 
ent with the attitude of our Government 
toward their Government. I do not be- 
lieve there is any question about it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Could the Senator 
from Arkansas explain how it would be 
possible for us to give to France, for 
example, dollars under the Marshall 
plan or any other form of aid, and at 
the same time tell the French Govern- 
ment that they cannot earn dollars? 
That is what we are doing, in substance. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Arkansas how he 
can interpret the language of section 104 
as prohibiting reasonable imports into 
this country of any goods from the coun- 
tries which the Senator from Arkansas 
has mentioned. How can he read into 
section 104 any restriction on imports 
except when they do some harm to our 
own industry? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Washington raises a very important 
point. I cannot understand how he can 
still persist in that view. I am sure he 
must have believed it to be true when he 
said it last summer. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If it had not been 
true, of course, I would not have said it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. He said that the 
provision was identical with what was 
inthelaw. Thatisnotso. There is not 
established any reasonable basis under 
section 104. There is set up no criterion 
based on significant, reasonable, serious, 
or substantial imports. If there were, 
he would have an argument. However, 
the fact is that the way I interpret the 
section, and the ~vay the Secretary of 
Agriculture interprets it, is not along 
that line. Certainly the Senator from 
Washington will not seriously question 
the integrity, intelligence, and sympathy 
for the farmer of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. In fact, he has been accused 
of having too much sympathy for the 
farmer. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not see how 
the Senator from Washington can per- 
sist in that attitude in view of what has 
been said and done. I have some com- 
ments on that point if he is interested in 
hearing them. Under section 104, it is 
not a matter of reasonableness at all. It 
is not left in the reasonable discretion 
of anyone. The section says that the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall not permit 
imports which will have the effect of de- 
creasing present domestic production. 
Tha: is what it says. It is not a question 
of whether imports are significant or 
reasonable. It cuts off the imports. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the Senator from 
Arkansas will read section 104 he will 
see that the Secretary of Agriculture 
may, if he deems it advisable—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Oh, no. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It does not say “he 
shall.” I shall have an opportunity to 
discuss the subject tomorrow, and I shall 
not go on at great length today. How- 
ever, I wish to ask the Senator from Ar- 
kansas one more question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
read from the letter of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Charles F. Brannan. I 
read the concluding sentence of the last 
paragraph of his letter, as it appears at 
page 3103 of the hearings: 

The provisions of section 104 are manda- 
‘tory and in determining whether import con- 
trols must be imposed no consideration can 
be given to the broad effects of import re- 
strictions of the type required by the act 
upon international trade and upon our re- 
lations with friendly nations. The position 
of the Department with respect to the pro- 
posed repeal of section 104 has already been 
presented to the committee by Under Secre- 


tary McCormick in his testimony on August 
31, 1951. 


I interpret the section that way. I 
again call the attention of the Senator 
from Washington to the statement made 
by Representative ANDRESEN, who was 
the sponsor of the amendment. His 
statement was: 

It will be automatic and go into operstion 


in accordance with the three standards set 
forth. 


He certainly did not think that there 
was any basis for saying that it would 
have a reasonable effect or a substantial 
effect. It is automatic. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Arkansas is familiar with the fact that I 
thoroughly disagree with his interpreta- 
tion. I sent to the conference commit- 
tee, through the distinguished chairman, 
a letter to that effect, namely, that I 
thoroughly disagreed with the state- 
ments made on the floor of the House. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Just a minute, Mr. 
President. Let me say that during the 
debate in the Senate on the adoption of 
section 104, the Senator from South 
Carolina said, as I recall, that the at- 
tempt being made was to make manda- 
tory the permissive language contained 
in Public Law 590. The Senator from 
South Carolina made that statement in 
the course of the debate. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Arkansas will yield 
further, let me say that I agree with him 
that a great number of persons who have 
examined the provision have interpreted 
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it as being at least partially or in some 
respects mandatory. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Let me say that is 
my interpretation, and I want the Rec- 
orp to show that. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That being the 
case, as the Senator from Arkansas well 
knows, I first sent to the conference com- 
mittee a communication on that matter, 
although afterward we found that the 
matter was not in conference because 
Mr. ANDRESEN had used the same lan- 
guage in his bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is entirely cor- 
rect, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In the second 
place, last fall I discussed this matter 
with the Senator from Arkansas and 
also with representatives of the State 
Department, in an effort to carry out 
what I still believe to be the effect of 
the provision, namely, not a mandatory 
one. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, I have 
prepared an amendment which I intend 
to submit, which will remove all ques- 
tion as to discretion. 

Section 104 provides, in part: 

No imports of any such commodity or 
product shall be admitted to the United 
States until after June 30, 1952, which the 
Secretary of Agriculture determines would 


(a) impair or reduce the domestic produc- 
tion— 


Of course, that is the main point in 
connection with this matter; and I think 
everyone will agree that something 
should be done in that respect, if the 
section interferes with orderly market- 
ing or anything of that sort— 
of any such commodity or product below 
present production levels, or belo.z such 
higher levels as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may deem necessary in view of domestic and 
international conditions. 


So the Secretary could decide to do 
anything he pleased in that connection. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Oh, no. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes, he could. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The only discre- 
tion the Secretary has is to exclude more 
than he is excluding now; that is all. 
Under that very language, the Secretary 
has no discretion to permit increased 
importations. The purpose of that pro- 
vision obviously is to decrease importa- 
tions, to make them smaller than present 
importations. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Again I say that I 
do not wish to get into an argument in 
regard to the interpretation of that pro- 
vision, because we know that different 
interpretations of it have been made. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Arkansas a further question, if he will 
yield for that purpose: He mentioned 10 
countries, I believe, which have made 
protests in one form or another. I won- 
der whether the Senator knows what 
the laws of those countries are in re- 
gard to this same matter, and whether 
they have the same type of restriction 
as that provided in section 104. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think what the 
Senator from Washington has in mind 
is the same difficulty he has had in un- 
derstanding this law. Those countries 
have provisions similar to section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act or 
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similar to section 101 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended. 

I know for a fact, for instance, that 
Canada, which has the largest trade 
involved in connection with this matter, 
has no such provision at all. I would 
be interested to learn whether any pro- 
vision which Canada does have is not 
consistent with Public Law 590 or with 
section 101 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended, rather than 
consistent with section 104. 

I point out that in using the word 
“similar,” we must be very careful. The 
question is whether that section pro- 
vides a mandatory embargo, leaving no 
discretion regarding its effect, the ex- 
tent of its application, the reasonable- 
ness of its application, or anything of 
the sort; or whether that provision does 
permit such matters to be taken into 
consideration. 

While we are on this point, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think we should refer to the gen- 
eral provisions regarding import restric- 
tions, as contained in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. Those pro- 
visions recognize such laws as section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
as being a legitimate and proper way to 
handle this matter, but they do not 
recognize the propriety of an arbitrary, 
quantitative restriction which really has 
no regard at all for any effect it may 
have, but simply is imposed without any 
reason. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Arkansas will yield 
once more to me, and then I shall be 
through, I should like to call his at- 
tention to the point, which of course I 
wish to state for the record, that in view 
of the different interpretations which 
have been placed upon section 104, in 
regard to the question of whether it is 
mandatory, rather than discretionary, 
and in view of the fact that I have con- 
sistently taken the position that the in- 
tent of my amendment is to permit a 
degree of discretion to remain in the 
hands of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and to simplify the procedure, therefore, 
in order to clear up the matter, so there 
will be no question whatever about it, I 
have prepared an amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute for the bill, and that 
amendment would make the bill discre- 
tionary. 

I have discussed that matter with 
some of the representatives of the State 
Department. However, they were un- 
willing to accept the amendment; they 
wanted an outright repeal of the entire 
section. 

So I find myself in the position of be- 
ing unable to clarify what seems to be 
a misunderstanding. I wish to have 
that statement appear in the REcorp. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Arkansas will permit me 
to do so, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Washington whether he intends to 
submit that amendment tomorrow. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There has been no 
acceptance of my amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute either by those who 
wish to make a substitute for section 104 
or by those who wish to have that section 
repealed outright, 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me 
at this time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
wish to submit for the Recorp a telegram 
which I have received from Adolph C. 
Dolder, executive secretary of the Switz- 
erland Cheese Association. 

In connection with this matter I may 
say that I have had a number of conver- 
sations with the Swiss Ambassador on 
this subject. 

I submit the telegram at this time, to 
show how this section of the law works 
to the detriment of the American pro- 
ducers, not to their advantage: 


NEw York, N. Y., January 16, 1952. 
Hon. BURNET R. MAYBANK, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Deéar SENATOR MayBANK: The Switzer- 
land Cheese Association, for which I act as 
executive secretary, and which is incorpo- 
rated in the State of New York, has for many 
years been engaged in encouraging the or- 
derly development in the United States of 
markets for cheeses of Switzerland. 

That trade is now seriously threatened as 
a result of the provisions of section 104 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended during July of 1951. Under the 
provisions of that section the Department of 
Agriculture has issued regulations which will 
result in reducing imports of Swiss cheese 
from Switzerland from approximately 6,300,- 
000 pounds in 1950 to an annual rate of 
about 4,500,000 pounds. Other cheeses of 
Switzerland are similarly affected. The ad- 
verse effects of these sudden and unexpected 
restrictions are most serious for the dairy 
industry in Switzerland. 

Senate bill 2104, to repeal section 104 of 
the Defense Production Act, has been favor- 
ably reported by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, and is scheduled to 
come before the Senate for action in the near 
future. My purpose in wiring to you is to re- 
emphasize two salient facts I brought out in 
my testimony before the special subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on September 14, 1951. 

First is the fact that cheeses of Switzer- 
land are not in price competition with do- 
mestically produced similar cheeses. Their 
presence in this market has not deterred a 
steady expansion of the domestic Swiss cheese 
production, which was about 42,000,000 
pounds in 1939 and which had risen to 102,- 
000,000 pounds by 1950. Imports of Swiss 
cheese from Switzerland were 8,900,000 
pounds in 1939 and only 6,300,000 pounds in 
1950. 

The second fact is that Switzerland buys 
far more agricultural products from the 
United States than she sells to the United 
States. On an annual basis, Switzerland im- 
ports from the United States more than $50,- 
000,000 worth of agricultural products and 
exports annually to the United States only 
approximately $10,000,000 worth of agricul- 
tural products. 

While there are many other good reasons 
why section 104 of the Defense Production 
Act should be repealed, the realities de- 
scribed above demonstrate the inconsistency 
which restricts the importation of an agri- 
cultural product that does not adversely af- 
fect the economy of the United States, yet 
at the same time materially diminishes the 
purchasing power of the exporting country 
which is an important user of so many of 
the agricultural products of the United 
States. 

Allow me to express the hope that you give 
sympathetic study to this matter and that 
it will be possible for you to act favorably 
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on S. 2104, to repeal the import restrictions 
on cheese. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Very truly yours, 
ADOLPH C. DOLDER, 
Executive Secretary, Switzerland 
Cheese Association, Inc. 


In other words, to summarize the tele- 
gram, let me point out that the importa- 
tions of Swiss cheese from Switzerland 
have decreased. 

Furthermore—and I hope Senators 
will consider this point when they pre- 
pare to vote on this measure—Switzer- 
land buys far more agricultural products 
from the United States than she sells to 
the United States. 

So, Mr. President, that telegram 
shows that as regards the exchange of 
imports and exports between the United 
States and Switzerland, Switzerland’s 
balance of trade is on the debit side. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to conclude for the day by simply 
saying once again that I hope Senators 
will give very serious consideration to 
the circumstances under which this sec- 
tion was enacted into law last summer, 
and also very serious consideration to 
the merits of the case. 

I understand that the debate on this 
matter will continue tomorrow. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT 


During the delivery of the speech of 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me for 
the purpose of making an insertion in the 
ReEcorD, with the understanding that he 
does not lose the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. I ask that the insertion 
appear in the body of the Recorp at the 
conclusion of today’s debate on the pend- 
ing bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in view of 
the current interest in the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence development, I have had 
prepared a statement showing the his- 
torical background on the American- 
British-Canadian jurisdiction over the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system as a 
part of the original boundary of the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HIsToRIcCAL BACKGROUND ON AMERICAN- 
BRITISH-CANADIAN JURISDICTION OVER THE 
Great LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE SYSTEM AS A 
PART OF THE ORIGINAL BOUNDARY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
Including references to definitive treaty of 

peace of 1783, establishing the St. Lawrence 

River from its intersection with the forty- 

fifth parallel as the axis upon which the en- 

tire northern boundary of the United States 
has been extended; control of the Great 

Lakes-St. Lawrence system, as an objective in 

the Revolution, the War of 1812, and in sub- 

sequent peaceful negotiations after estab- 

lishment of the Dominion of Canada in 1867; 

recognition of navigation rights of the United 

States in the St. Lawrence River under the 

treaties of 1871 and 1909; location of major 
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navigation works of the seaway project on 
the United States side of the international 
section, St. Lawrence River, under the draft 
treaty of 1932 and the pending United 
States-Canadian Agreement of 1941. 


INTRODUCTORY SUMMARY 


The international section of the St. Law- 
rence River is a part of the original boundary 
of the United States. 

As the outlet of the Great Lakes, the in- 
ternational section discharges their entire 
outflow toward the Atlantic over the first 
114 miles of the course of the St. Lawrence 
River to its intersection with the forty- 
fifth parallel. 

The international section is the axis upon 
which all boundary settlements turned in 
the definitive treaty of peace of 1783 and 
in later agreements with Great Britain. 

By planting the boundary on the interna- 
tional section and the forty-fifth parallel 
the commissioners for the Continental Con- 
gress—Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, and 
John Jay—gained a foothold for the United 
States in the control of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence system. 

In the treaty of 1783, the American Com- 
missioners obtained the extension of the 
boundary westward from the forty-fifth par- 
allel through the international section of the 
St. Lawrence into the Great Lakes, and 
through’the Great Lakes system to the Mis- 
sissippi River. This brought the line north 
to a point near the forty-ninth parallel. The 
forty-ninth parallel was ultimately adopted, 
after years of diplomatic conflict, as the 
boundary of the United States from the 
headwaters of the Great Lakes and the Mis- 
sissippi 1,200 miles westward to the Pacific 
coast. 

For 169 years, or longer than the Con- 
stitution has been in force, the United States 
has jealously guarded its jurisdiction in the 
international section of the St. Lawrence 
River. 

As recently as in the pending United 
States-Canadian agreement of 1941, to pro- 
vide for completion of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway, the United States obtained 
the right to locate the main navigation and 
power dam, together with all locks and side 
canals of 30 feet over the sills, on the United 
States side of the international section. 

In December 1951 Canada sanctioned the 
1941 agreement and undertook to build her 
share of the works in other sections of the 
system, under the terms of the agreement, 
enacting legislation to create a seaway au- 
thority and voting a $300,000,000 credit for 
its use. 

In the event the United States does not 
avail itself of the 1941 Agreement, the 
Canadian legislation provides that Canada 
shall proceed with the construction of an all- 
Canadian Seaway. This would mean the 
transfer of the side canals and locks designed 
for ocean ships from the United States side to 
the Canadian side of the international sec- 
tion. It would, in fact, leave all canals and 
locks suitable for ocean shipping on the 
Canadian side of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence system from the Atlantic as far into the 
midcontinent as the United States built Mac- 
Arthur Lock at the Soo. 

Under existing treaties between the United 
States and Great Britain, and under the 
Canadian legislation of December, 1951, Can- 
ada would be fully authorized to fix and levy 
tolls on all shipping using the Seaway facili- 
ties, including commerce to and from Chi- 

cago, Duluth, Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Rochester, and other American ports 
on the Great Lakes. 

The withdrawal by the United States from 
the pending Agreement of 1941 for joint com- 
pletion of the Seaway, the denial of respon- 
sibility for the further improvement of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system, and the 
loss of jurisdiction and control over major 
navigation works built subject to tolls on 
American commerce raises questions which 
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can only be properly considered in their his- 
torical perspective. 


BOUNDARY OF 1783 


In the peace negotiations following the 
American Revolution, Benjamin Franklin at 
first sought to obtain for the new nation the 
cession of the remaining British possessions 
in North America. Had this effort succeeded 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system would 
have been brought wholly under the juris- 
diction and control of the United States. 

The St. Lawrence River had, in fact, been 
under the sole jurisdiction of one nation, 
rather than under dual control, for nearly a 
century preceding the cession of New France 
to the British in the Treaty of 1763. 

Using the St. Lawrence River as their base 
of operations, the great French discoverers 
of the seventeenth century had reached the 
headwaters of the Great Lakes and Missis- 
sippi River, in what are now adjoining coun- 
ties of northern Minnesota, and explored the 
Mississippi to its mouth. The vst area 
drained by both systems was claimed as the 
territory of New France and held until 1763 
from interior trading posts and forts stra- 
tegically located on the Mississippi and its 
tributaries, and from Detroit on the upper 
Lakes to Fort Frontenac (Kingston) in the 
international section of the St. Lawrence 
River. 

The Quebec Act (1774) of the British 
Parliament had excluded the American Col- 
onies from expansion westward beyond the 
Alleghenies to the shores of the upper Lakes 
and attached the area south of the Lakes to 
the Ohio to the Territory of Quebec. This act 
was recited as one of the causes of the Rev- 
olution in the Declaration of Independence, 
which condemned the King “for abolishing 
the free system of English laws in a neigh- 
boring province, establishing therein an arbi- 
trary government, and enlarging its bound- 
aries, so as to render it at once an example 
and fit instrument for introducing the same 
absolute rule into these Colonies.” 

Early in the Revolution, militia from Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire opened the Lake 
Champlain route to the St. Lawrence by the 
capture of Crown Point and Ticonderoga 
(1775) and Ethan Allen proposed to take 
Canada with a force of a few thousand troops. 
The invasion across the St. Lawrence was 
delayed, however, and after Montreal was 
taken by Montgomery the assault on Quebec 
failed and a naval expedition sent to the 
St. Lawrence by General Washington with- 
drew (1776). 

In the negotiation of the Treaty of 1783, 
the American Commissioners, acting under 
instruction from the Continental Congress, 
sought to gain the cession of the British 
possessions on the St. Lawrence River. Fail- 
irg in this, they sought to establish a bound- 
ary line that would give the United States 
direct access to the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes on the north and extend the 
national territory to the Mississippi on the 
west. 

The adoption of the boundary line starting 
at the intersection of the St. Lawrence River 
with the forty-fifth parallel, west through 
the international section, and through the 
Great Lakes to the Mississippi, had the effect 
of repealing the Quebec Act of 1774. In the 
provisional treaty articles agreed to in 1782 as 
well as in the definitive Treaty of Peace of 
1783, the running of the line through the 
international section and into and through 
the Great Lakes was the decisive factor in 
determining the northern boundary of the 
United States. 

The extension of the line starting in the 
international section through Lake Ontario, 
the Niagara River, Lake Erie, Lake Huron, 
and Lake Superior, gave the United States 

joint jurisdiction over the entire system and 
left Lake Michigan wholly within the United 
States. Since the line extended in a gener- 
ally northern direction from Lake Erie, it ex- 
panded the territory of the United States to 
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the forty-ninth parallel at the headwaters of 
the Lakes and the Mississippi. This brought 
into the national domain and opened for 
settlement the entire area, except Florida, 
from the Alleghenies to the Mississippi and 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Treaty of 1783 also adopted the inter- 
section of the St. Lawrence with the forty- 
fifth parallel as the focal point for extension 
of the boundary to the east. As agreed to, 
this line folloved the forty-fifth parallel to 
the head of the Connecticut River, forming 
the present northeastern boundary of New 
York and the northern boundaries of Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. The present 
northern boundaries of Maine were left in 
dispute until 1842. 

Congress promptly took jurisdiction over 
the region bordering the Great Lakes by cre- 
ating the Northwest Territory in the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. The States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and a part of 
Minnesota were ultimately carved out of the 
Northwest Territory, secured to the United 
States by extension of the original boundary 
from the international section of the St. 
Lawrence through the Lakes to the Mis- 
sissippi. 


EXTENSION OF BOUNDARY TO ROCKIES 


The Louisiana Purchase from Napoleon in 
1803 extended the national domain from the 
head of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi 
River to the Rockies, including the area 
drained by the Missouri and other western 
tributaries of the Mississippi. 

Extension of the original Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence line to form the northern bound- 
ary of the Louisiana Purchase remained in 
dispute wi-h Great Britain until after the 
War of 1812. 

In the second war of independence, the 
control of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sys- 
tem was a prime objective of both the United 
States and Great Britain. An abortive inva- 
sion of Canada was made from Michigan, but 
Detroit, Fort Dearborn, Fort Mackinac, and 
other American posts on the lakes fell to 
British-Canadian troops. American forces 
under Gen. Winfield Scott crossed the inter- 
national section of the St. Lawrence River 
to invade eastern Ontario but were repulsed. 
American naval victories on Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario partially offset these losses and 
the war ended with both countries sharing 
joint control of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
system. 

The Treaty of Ghent, which brought the 
War of 1812 to a close, was signed by the 
American Commissioners—John Quincy Ad- 
ams, James A. Bayard, Heniy Clay, Jonathan 
Russell, and Albert Gallatin—on December 
24, 1814. The terms obtained by the United 
States were therefore uninfluenced by An- 
drew Jackson’s later victory at New Orleans 
January 8, 1815. 

In the negotiation of the treaty, Canadian 
representatives proposed that the original 
boundary through the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence system from the intersection of the 
St. Lawrence River with the forty-fifth paral- 
lel, as fixed by the treaty of 1783, be aban- 
doned. 

The Canadian terms called for the sur- 
render of northern New York and the inter- 
national section of the St. Lawrence River 
so that the southern, as well as the northern 
bank of that river, would remain wholly 
under British sovereignty. A new boundary 
line was proposed, starting at Plattsburg, 
N. Y., and extending west to Sacketts Har- 
bor, N. Y., on Lake Ontario. The cession of 
the east bank of the Niagara River in New 
York was also proposed. 

In addition, the Canadian terms called for 
the creation of a buffer zone or Indian terri- 
tory north of a line drawn from Sandusky 
on Lake Erie to Kaskaskia on the Mississippi 
below St. Louis. The adoption of this line 
would have reclaimed almost the whole of 
the Northwest Territory for the British and 
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excluded the United States from Lakes Su- 
perior, Michigan, and Huron. It was further 
proposed that the United States should be 
required to cede the Louisiana Purchase to 
Spain. 

The American Commissioners stood on 
their instructions, insisting they had “no 
authority to cede any part of the United 
States.” By October 1814, the American 
Commissioners reported that the British had 
withdrawn demands for exclusive control of 
the Great Lakes and for the creation of an 
Indian territory bordering the Lakes. 

Strengthened by news of American naval 
victories on the Great Lakes late in 1814, the 
American Commissioners proposed settlement 
of United Stutes-Canadian boundary ques- 
tions on the basis of status quo ante bellum. 
The terms of the Treaty of Ghent were agreed 
to substantially on this basis. 

The treaty established peace, provided for 
mutual surrender of captured territory, and 
created three commissions to determine the 
location of boundaries in accordance with 
the terms of the Treaty of 1783. The Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system thus remained 
after the War of 1812, under the joint juris- 
diction of the United States and Great 
Britain. 

Upon ratification of the Treaty of Ghent, 
the way was opened to determination of the 
northern boundary of the Louisigna Pur- 
chase. In the treaty of 1818 the original 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence boundary of 1783, 
emerging at the forty-ninth parallel at the 
head of the Lakes, was extended along this 
parallel from the Lake of the Woods to the 
Rockies. This extension of the original line 
fixed the present northern boundaries of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana. 


EXTENSION TO PACIFIC COAST 


After 1783 the northeastern boundary be- 
tween Maine and the British possessions south 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence remained in dis- 
pute, resulting in frequent border raids, for 
60 years after the Revolution. 

The northeastern boundary was settled by 
the Webster-Ashburton Treaty of 1842. This 
left the boundary from the Rockies west to 
the Pacific the only remaining boundary 
question in dispute between the two coun- 
tries. 

Demands in Congress for extension of the 
limits of the Oregon country under the 
slogan “54-40 or Fight” were modified in the 
Treaty of 1846. Again in this instance, as 
in the case of the Louisiana Purchase, the 
original boundary of 1783 through the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system was extended 
along the forty-ninth parallel, completing 
the frontier line from the Rockies to the 
Pacific. This determined the present north- 
ern boundaries of Idaho and Washington. 


EQUAL NAVIGATION RIGHTS 


The right to navigate the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence system, on equal terms with Great 
Britain was consistently asserted by the 
United States under the Treaty of 1783. 
Such rights were repeatedly demanded by 
the United States in treaty negotiations on 
boundary settlements and other questions. 
Until after the American Civil War and the 
establishment of Canada as a self-governing 
Dominion in 1867, however, restrictive navi- 
gation policies of Great Britain left the St. 
Lawrence River virtually closed to American 
shipping. 

Equal navigation rights of the United 
States on the St. Lawrence River were finally 
recognized by Great Britain in the Treaty 
of Washington in 1871, over a century after 
the outbreak of the American Revolution. 
Under this treaty it was provided that— 

“The navigation of the river St. Lawrence, 
ascending and descending, from the forty- 
fifth parallel of north latitudes, where it 
ceases to form the boundary between the 
two countries, from, to, and into the sea, 
shall forever remain free and open for the 
purposes of commerce to the citizens of the 
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United States, subject to any laws and regu- 
lations of Great Britain, or of the Dominion 
of Canada, not inconsistent with such priv- 
ilege of free navigation.” 

The Treaty of 1871, while it required ex- 
tensions of navigation rights in later agree- 
ments to make such rights effective, was 
received as a great diplomatic victory for the 
United States, both in this country and in 
Canada. Signed on May 6, 1871, the treaty 
was approved by the Senate on May 24 and 
after exchange of ratifications proclaimed 
July 4, 1871. 


TOLL DISPUTES 


Prior to the development of cooperative 
plans of the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada, for joint completion of works 
to improve the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sys- 
tem for navigation, the toll charges fixed on 
the use of canals built as parts of wholly 
intranational waterways were a fruitful 
source of controversy between the two 
countries. 

With the opening of the Erie Canal along 
an all-American route from the western 
lakes to the Atlantic in 1825, Canada began 
a system of competitive all-Canadian canals 
with the opening of the first Welland Canal 
around Niagara Falls in 1832. Later, the 
Rideau Canal from the mouth of Lake On- 
tario to Ottawa and thence to the St. Law- 
rence River by the Ottawa River was built 
to bypass completely the international sec- 
tion of “1e St. Lawrence. 

While the original Erie Canal and the first 
Welland Canal were of shallow depth, they 
produced the immediate effect of reducing 
transportation charges for the products of 
the interior and greatly stimulated the set- 
tlement and development of the Midwest 
and of upper Canada. 

Discrimination in the levying of tolls on 
the Canadian canals, to favor Canadian in- 
terests at the expense of American interests, 
was complained of in treaty negotiations and 
in protests filed with the State Department 
from the early nineteenth to the early 
twentieth century. Similar complaints of 
discrimination on the part of the United 
States were made by Canada. 


AGITATION FOR ANNEXATION 


Associated with interminable controversies 
over discriminatory toll charges and control 
of shipping on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
system, frequent demands were heard in 
Congress for the annexation of Canada to 
the United States. Presidents Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson, and Madison had declared 
this objective beginning with the Revolution, 
and it had been one of the war aims of Con- 
gress under the leadership of Henry Clay in 
the War of 1812. Thereafter it subsided for 
some years until the bitter passions of the 
slavery controversy were unloosed. 

Reacting to British-Canadian policy dur- 
ing the Civil War, Sumner, Seward, and 
other leaders openly declared for annexation. 
The Fenian raids across the St. Lawrence 
and at other sections of the border further 
disturbed United States-Canadian relations. 
Even after provision was made for the set- 
tlement of the Alabama claims under Presi- 
dent Grant by the Treaty of 1871 and the 
Venezuela controversy under President 
Cleveland (1895-96), the agitation persisted. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Speaker Champ Clark 
and other American leaders were among 
those who were advocating Canadian an- 
nexation well into the twentieth century. 


BOUNDARY WATERS TREATY OF 1909 


The boundary waters treaty of 1909 
ushered in a period of friendly cooperation 
between the United States and Canada in 
the development and control of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system. 

Provisions of the Treaty of Washington 
of 1871, recognizing equal navigation rights 
over the system, were strengthened and ex- 
tended by the treaty of 1909 to include the 
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connecting canals and locks of the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River. 

A new departure in this treaty, largely 
the work of Secretary of State Elihu Root 
and the British Ambassador, Lord Bryce, was 
the creation of the International Joint Com- 
mission as an instrument to decide future 
controversies, and to submit recommenda- 
tions on matters referred by the mutual 
consent of the two Governments. 


JOINT CONSTRUCTION PROPOSALS 


During the Wilson administration, the 
United States with the concurrence of Can- 
ada, referred to the International Joint Com- 
mission proposals for joint construction of 
a deep waterway from the Great Lakes to 
the Atlantic Ocean. (January 21, 1920.) 

Hearings were held by the Commission in 
the United States and Canada. In a report 
filed with the United States and the Cana- 
dian Governments in December 1921, the 
Commission recommended that joint con- 
struction of th? project be undertaken with 
the provision of the principal works in the 
international section of the St. Lawrence 
River. In accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission, a joint board of en- 
gineers composed of representatives of the 
United States Army Corps of Engineers and 
engineers of Canadian agencies was created 
in 1924 to prepare plans for the development 
of the international section. 

Presidents Harding and Coolidge strongly 
recommended the completion of the seaway 
project by joint action of the United States 
and the Canadian Governments. Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover headed the United 
States St. Lawrence Advisory Commission 
appointed by President Coolidge. The Com- 
mission reported in 1928 in favor of the con- 
struction of the project as a joint venture 
of the two Governments. 

The Joint Board of Engineers presented 
plans for the completion of the development 
in the international section in its report of 
1926 and filed a supplementary report in 
1931. Under these plans, the main naviga- 
tion and power dam required to develop the 
international section and the side canal and 
locks of the deep waterway were to be lo- 
cated on the United States side of the St. 
Lawrence River. 

The draft of the St. Lawrence Deep Water- 
way Treaty was signed by the United States 
and Canada in 1932 incorporating the plans 
recommended by the Joint Board of Engi- 
neers. This treaty was recommended by 
President Hoover in 1933 and by President 
Roosevelt in 1934 and was approved by a 
majority vote of the Senate, March 14, 1934. 
Lacking a two-thirds vote of Senators pres- 
ent, however, the treaty failed of ratification. 

On March 19, 1941, the United States- 
Canadian Agreement was signed providing 
for joint construction of works needed to 
complete the seaway. This agreement, like 
the draft treaty of 1932, located the main 
dam, side canals, and locks on the United 
States side of the international section, while 
allocating to Canada the construction of side 
canals and works on the lower St. Lawrence. 

The agreement of 1941 requires reciprocal 
legislation by Congress and Parliament, as 
provided by the Boundary Waters Treaty of 
1909, to become effective. 

Legislation to implement the 1941 agree- 
ment and to authorize construction of the 
United States share of the works was rec- 
ommended to Congress by President Roose- 
velt in 1941 and 1944 and by President Tru- 
man, in a special message, in 1945, and in 
subsequent annual messages. 

A vote on legislation to carry out the terms 
of the 1941 agreement has never been taken 
in the House. The Committee on Public 
Works approved the agreement and the pro- 
posed enabling legislation by a vote of 17 to 
8 on November 21, 1941, but after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, action by Congress on river 
and harbor projects generally was suspended 
for the duration of the war. The House 
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Committee on Public Works voted 15 to 12 
on July 26, 1951, to table measures to imple- 
ment the agreement but reopened hearings 
in October 1951 on new enabling legislation 
which will remain pending before the com- 
mittee at the session convening in January 
1952. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions favorably reported measures to pro- 
vide for joint United States-Canadian com- 
pletion of the seaway in 1933, 1946, and 1948. 
Enabling legislation to implement the 1941 
agreement was rejected in 1944 in the form 
of the Aiken amendment, proposed as a 
rider to an omnibus river and harbor bill, 
and a similar measure was recommitted for 
further study to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations in 1948. In debate on the project 
in the Senate on August 31, 1951, Senators 
AIKEN, of Vermont, and Moopy, of Michigan, 
stated that a majority of the committee had 
given positive assurance that the seaway res- 
olution, sponsored by 26 Senators in the 
present Congress, would be taken up for con- 
sideration at the earliest possible date. 

In the meantime the Canadian Parlia- 
ment has definitely authorized the construc- 
tion of the Canadian share of the works 
under the 1941 agreement in legislation en- 
acted in December 1951. The enactment of 
reciprocal legislation by Congress to provide 
for construction of the United States share 
of the works, to be built chiefly on the 
United States side of the international sec- 
tion, is required to provide for joint com- 
pletion of the seaway under joint United 
St-tes-Canadian jurisdiction and control of 
the project. 

Canada’s recent action to complete the 
seaway under the 1941 agreement or in an 
all-Canadian project raises a new question 
of far-reaching significance, in the light of 
the historical background of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system. 

The certainty that Canada would proceed 
to build the project, with all locks and side 
canals located on Canadian soil, unless the 
United S*+ .tes avails itself of the joint plan 
of construction and control of the seaway 
offered by the 1941 agreement has never 
heretofore been presented. 

In gaining its present joint jurisdiction 
and equal navigation rights in boundary 
waters of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sys- 
tem, in asserting these rights over a period 
of 169 years, and in locating the major part 
of the seaway works on American soil in the 
1941 agreement, the United States has never 
previously considered an all-Canadian sea- 
way as an alternative to the joint develop- 
ment of the system. 

The Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain 
clearly established the right of either sov- 
ereignty to charge tolls on any works built 
on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system, 
providing in article I as follows: 

“The high contracting parties agree that 
the navigation of all navigable boundary 
waters shall forever continue free and open 
for the purposes of commerce to the in- 
habitants and to the ships, vessels, and boats 
of both countries equally, subject, however, 
to any laws and regulations of either coun- 
try, within its own territory, not inconsist- 
ent with such privilege of free navigation and 
applying equally and without discrimination 
to the inhabitants, ships, vessels, and boats 
of both countries. 

“It is further agreed that so long as this 
treaty shall remain in force, this same right 
of navigation shall extend to the waters of 
Lake Michigan and to all canals connecting 
boundary waters, and now existing or which 
may hereafter be constructed on either side 
of the line. Either of the high contracting 
parties may adopt rules and regulations gov- 
erning the use of such canals within its own 
territory and may charge tolls for the use 
thereof, but all such rules and regulations 
and all tolls charged shall apply alike to the 
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subject or citizens of the high contracting 
parties, and the ships, vessels, and boats of 
both of the high contracting parties, and 
they shall be placed on terms of equality in 
the use thereof.” 

The Canadian legislation of December 
1951, provided definitely for the imposition of 
tolls, pursuant to article I of the treaty of 
1909, in sufficient amounts to recover the 
full cost of the new seaway works to be pro- 
vided by Canada. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING AND THE PRESI- 
DENT’S REQUEST FOR INCREASED 
TAXES 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, in the past 
several weeks the Congress has received 
three important messages from the 
President of the United States: The 
state of the union message, the eco- 
nomic report, and the budget message. 

These communications were new only 
as todate. They follow the same famil- 
iar formula that has been used by the 
misnamed “New” and “Fair” Deals for 
the last 19 years. To frighten the Ameri- 
can people, they view with alarm. To 
appease the American people, they 
promise “pie in the sky’ at some remote 
period in the future. To remove the 
causes of alarms and to achieve that pie 
in the sky the American people are called 
upon to make great sacrifices which are 
described as “temporary.” Now, after the 
usual preliminary softening-up process, 
comes the bad news—the really bad 
news. We have it from Mr. Truman 
himself. There must be more spending 
and there must be more taxes. 

This technique is becoming thread- 
bare. It has been used “again and again 
and again.” It has been used in peace 
and it has been used in war; it has been 
used in times of depression and it has 
been used in times of prosperity. It is 
a technique based on the conception— 
the misconception—that you can fool all 
of the people all of the time. 

Each year for 19 years the Congress 
has listened to this record played over 
again, three or four times a year. The 
year 1952 is no exception. The Presi- 
dent has told us that he wants to spend 
more and tax more. But the year 1952 
may be an exception in another re- 
spect—the Congress is not going to raise 
the taxes. We are not going to be again 
the instrument for further separating 
the American people from more of their 
hard-earned wages and savings. Con- 
gress has seen the light. No longer will 
we jump through the President’s hoop. 

The word “economy” is not in the 
White House dictionary. It is almost 
completely absent from the three mes- 
sages we have recently heard. At least 
$8,000,000,000 could be saved on non- 
defense and nonessential civilian spend- 
ing if the President had the will to do 
it. The plain truth is that no real desire 
to economize exists on the part of the 
present occupant at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue. To cut Federal spending is 
clearly not part of his program. Does 
he believe that by use of this time-tested 
device of tax and tax, spend and spend, 
he can continue himself, or someone 
of his own choosing, in the office of Pres- 
ident of the United States? 

He not only refuses to cease his squan- 
dering of the public money, he unblush- 
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ingly challenges Congress to deny him 
this privilege. We should promptly and 
forthrightly accept the challenge. The 
American people expect us to meet the 
challenge. 

I have always believed in a strong na- 
tional defense. I have voted that way. 
But there is no reason why we should 
rubber-stamp every appropriation re- 
quest by the Military Establishment. 
The generals and the admirals are noto- 
rious for their extravagance. Military 
requests should, in the national interest, 
be examined more carefully than ever 
before. The Military Establishment can 
learn to get along without the frills. 

GROWTH OF NONMILITARY SPENDING 


Spending in the civilian agencies has 
reached scandalous proportions. Why 
was it necessary for the Commerce De- 
partment, which spent $75,000,000 in 
1940, to spend $863,000,000 in 1950? The 
Department of the Interior, which spent 
$71,000,000 in 1940, to spend $568,000,000 
in 1950? The Labor Department, which 
spent $18,000,000 in 1940, to spend $257,- 
000,000 in 1950? The Justice Depart- 
ment, which spent $50,000,000 in 1940, 
to spend $131,000,000 in 1950? The 
State Department, which spent $20,000,- 
000 in 1940, to spend $361,000,000 in 
1950? The independent offices, which 
spent $3,000,000,000 in 1940, to spend 
$9,000,000,000 in 1950? How can the 
President or anyone connected with his 
administration justify such increases in 
the spending of those departments? In 
view of these figures, is it any wonder 
that the present administration has al- 
ready collected more in taxes than all 
the administrations from the birth of 
the Republic to the day Mr. Truman be- 
came President? This reckless outpour- 
ing of the taxpayers’ money reflects a 
flagrant disregard for the best interests 
of this Nation and its people—a stub- 
born contumacy which seriously threat- 
ens the solvency of the Nation. 

Federal, State, and local tax collectors 
are currently taking $84,000,000,000 a 
year out of the pockets of our people. 
This represents about $1 out of each $3 
of the Nation’s income. 

Joseph made it a law over the land 
of Egypt that Pharoah should have the 
fifth part. Mr. Truman has gone con- 
siderably further, and is now asking for 
still more. By the end of 1952, if he has 
his way, our tax collectors will be taking 
$90,000,000,000 or more. Of course, it 
goes without saying that taxes would not 
need to be so high if they were collected 
without graft and corruption and from 
everyone alike. 

Even at the peak of World War II 
taxes were only $48,000,000,000; I say 
“only” by way of comparison. In 1940— 
12 years ago—the tax take was $16,000,- 
000,000. These figures give some light on 
the growth of bureaucracy in this coun- 
try under the “New” and “Fair” Deals. 
Is the President or his Secretary of the 
Treasury concerned about this record tax 
load? Not at all. Secretary Snyder ap- 
pears before congressional committees to 
argue that there is still a lot of room for 
more taxes, there are still $2 out of each 
$3 that the tax collectors do not get their 
hands on. And so the Truman bureau- 
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crats are going out after a share of that 
remaining $2. 

Back-breaking taxation raises chal- 
lenging questions. Tax rates that are 
too high defeat the purpose for which 
they are imposed. The danger point is 
reached when taxes take 25 percent of 
the national income. The effect then is 
to generate inflation. When too much 
of their income is taken by the Govern- 
ment collectors some taxpayers look 
around for ways and means to avoid tax- 
aticn. Corporations tend to become ex- 
travagant in their business operations, 
They pass along to the consumer the tax 
increase in the form of higher prices. 
Taxes have already reached a point 
where a new small business finds it al- 
most impossible to succeed, where inge- 
nuity and ability go unrewarded. 

HOW THE INCOME TAX GREW 


Mr. President, a look at the evolution 
of the income tax in this country is en- 
lightening. Back in 1894—on January 
30 to be exact—an income tax amend- 
ment was reported as part of a tariff bill. 
The bill was drafted in part by William 
Jennings Bryan, then one of the junior 
members of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. It provided for a 2-percent 
tax on incomes over $4,000 a year. This 
was strictly a partisan soak-the-rich 
measure. It was, I believe, one of the 
first organized efforts in this country to 
array class against class, rich against 
poor, and to promise pie in the sky. 

Exclaimed one of Mr. Bryan’s associ- 
ates supporting the bill: 

The passage of the bill will mark the dawn 
of a brighter day, with more sunshine, more 
of the songs of birds, more of the sweetest 
music, the laughter of children, well fed, well 
clothed, well housed. Can we doubt that in 
the brighter, happier days to come good, 
even-handed, wholesome democracy shall be 
triumphant? 


That speech sounded very much like 
the milk-for-every-Hottentot theme we 
have heard so much of in recent years. 
We have had the income tax for some 


years. There seems to be a delayed 
action in the arrival of the millennium. 
George Fitch reflected the general be- 
lief when he said with humorous intent: 
It will be an exclusive circle—this income- 
tax class—one which the ordinary wage- 
earning class cannot hope to enter. 


And so during the first part of the 
twentieth century the rich were taxed 
and the middle class and poor were not 
bothered too much. But the waste and 
extravagance of the Federal Govern- 
ment was such that the time came when 
the middle class and poor had to take 
their turn—to line up in a queue outside 
the tax collector’s office. The soak-the- 
rich scheme has slowly but inevitably 
become a soak-the-poor scheme. To- 
day the poor strain under the burden 
of it. 


EVERYBODY IS BEING SOAKED 


Individuals and unincorporated firms 
pay the largest portion of direct taxes. 
It amounts to $29,500,000,000. Indirect 
taxes such as excise taxes yield $26,000,- 
000,000. These taxes are largely con- 
sumer levies that hit the poor and middle 
classes the hardest. That is taxation 
until it hurts. 
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Now Secretary Snyder and his Treas- 
ury experts admit somewhat ruefully 
that the largest potential source of fu- 
ture tax revenue is that group of indi- 
viduals earning less than $5,500 a year. 
This group has $90,000,000,000 left after 
paying current taxes. The Truman ad- 
ministration can hardly wait. Mr. Tru- 
man and his tax gatherers are impatient 
to get their hands on a share of that 
amount. Obviously it is the American 
in the lower income-tax bracket, the 
man and woman who earn $1,500, $2,000, 
$3,000, $4,000, and $5,000, who must as- 
sume the major burden of the increased 
income-tax load now proposed by Mr. 
Truman. Not only must they bear it 
in direct taxation, but also in indirect 
taxation. Yes, Mr. President, I repeat 
that Federal taxes have become an un- 
holy instrument for soaking the poor. 

The income tax also has become an 
instrument for penalizing and control- 
ling business enterprise. Our unsound 
tax policies have hindered rather than 
helped the defense and rearmament 
program. They have discouraged in- 
creased production at a time when more 
production is essential in the national 
interest. They have dried up invest- 
ment capital normally used to promote 
new businesses and industrial expan- 
sion. They have destroyed incentive 
among our workers, producers, and in- 
vestors alike. 

CONGRESS SHOULD FIRMLY REJECT THE DEMAND 
FOR NEW TAXES 


Yet, in face of such dangerous conse- 
quences the President of the United 
States has the temerity to ask Congress 
to give him another tax increase. I say 
to you, Mr. President, it is not enough 
to refer this recommendation from Mr. 
Truman to the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee. It has been suggested that 
it may lie quietly there and die, with- 
out benefit of a decent burial. That is 
not enough. I believe that it is incum- 
bent upon us, as representatives of the 
American people, to go on record. Let 
us repudiate the taxing and spending 
policies of the President by overwhelm- 
ingly rejecting his proposal. Let us 
serve notice on Mr. Truman and his 
cohorts that the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people have had enough of this 
spend-and-tax device. Let us remind 
Mr. Truman that there have been three 
tax increases since he commenced what 
it pleases him to call “the conflict in 
Korea.” Let us say to him bluntly that 
there will be no further tax increases 
during his term of office. 

= 


THE STRASBOURG CONFERENCE 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
on Monday last, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green] 
submitted the formal report of the meet- 
ings between a delegation appointed by 
the United States Congress as author- 
ized by Senate Concurrent Resolution 36 
and Representatives appointed by the 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe, November 1951. 

This is, indeed, a very comprehensive 
document. 
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Not only does it treat with the back- 
ground on the Council of Europe, but 
it sets forth the nature of the invita- 
tion from the Consultative Assembly and 
the manner in which that invitation was 
received and accepted by the United 
States Congress. 

It describes in detail the problems of 
common interest which were discussed 
under appropriate captions, as, for ex- 
ample, (a) the attitude of the United 
Kingdom; (b) the relationship between 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and the European Federation and the 
Atlantic Union; (c) the dollar gap; (d) 
European refugees, and so forth. 

In respect to the Strasbourg confer- 
ence, the joint congressional committee 
has in its report thoroughly stated its 
conclusions. 

And with these conclusions the junior 
Senator from New Jersey generally 
agrees. 

Indeed, he has approved all seven of 
them but he wishes to note that he goes 
further than do his colleagues on the 
committee. 

In the report, under the caption “Con- 
clusions,” paragraph 7, it is stated: 

The delegation does not believe that it 
was authorized to recommend whether or 
not additional meetings of this type should 
be held in the future, and if so, whether 
it would be proper for the Congress to invite 
@ representative group from the Consulta- 
tive Assembly to come to the United States. 


It is the considered judgment of the 
junior Senator from New Jersey that 
“additional meetings of this type” are 
not only desirable but that they should 
of necessity be promoted in the future 
by all of the nations which had repre- 
sentatives in attendance, as well as other 
nations which may desire to become par- 
ticipants, 

Perhaps it is true as a matter of law, 
that our American delegation is not au- 
thorized as a group to make any recom- 
mendations as to future meetings but 
certainly I think that each individual 
member of the American delegation has 
the right, as a Member of the Congress, 
not only to recommend additional meet- 
ings in the future but also to support 
any legislative movement to attain that 
end. 

The junior Senator from New Jer- 
sey feels that it would be a grave error 
on the part of the Congress of the 
United States if it were to fail to recog- 
nize the advantages which have come 
to us and to the 14 participating Eu- 
ropean countries as a result of our as- 
sociations together in Strasbourg last 
fall. 

Aside from this observation, the jun- 
ior Senator from New Jersey is in com- 
plete accord with all the committee 
had to report, and he wishes particular- 
ly to compliment the able and distin- 
guished chairman, who led us so com- 
petently through an itinerary which se- 
verely tested the physical powers of all 
members of the congressional commit- 
tee, excepting only the physical stamina 
of the distinguished chairman himself. 
His leadership will always be an inspira- 
tion to the junior Senator from New 
Jersey. 
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Mr. President, I have served under 
many fine leaders, both civil and mili- 
tary, and I have yet to know one who 
has a higher sense of patriotism, and 
who shows a greater devotion to duty, 
than the distinguished senior Senator 
fromy Rhode Island (Mr. GREEN]. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall return 
briefly to the report itself. 

Following the conclusions of the 
American delegation, there appears a full 
account of our visit to the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, to Austria, and last, 
but not least, to Italy and North Africa. 

I shall not attempt to treat either 
with the enlightenment or the inspira- 
tion which we all received from these 
visits. The report on this score speaks 
for itself. However, I do feel con- 
strained to add that here again our able 
chairman has summed up the advan- 
tages gained from those intensely inter- 
esting and informative contacts in a 
manner which clearly justifies the: most 
profound study of the report on the part 
of every Member of the Senate. 

I call the particular attention of my 
colleagues to some of the news accounts 
which appeared in the Oesterreichische 
Volkstimme, the Communist Party Vien- 
na Daily, of November 16, 1951. These 
articles tell a very significant story. 
They expose in bold relief the depths 
to which the forces of the Kremlin will 
resort to attain their vicious and destruc- 
tive objectives. 

Mr. President, there is one more major 
accomplishment which I think should be 
credited to the efforts of the Green com- 
mittee. 

Ever since becoming a member of this 
distinguished body, I have felt strongly 
that in carrying out the purposes and 
objectives of the Marshall plan, we 
should have imposed from time to time 
appropriate safeguards in the nature of 
restrictions and conditions under which 
our aid would be made available to the 
several countries which were the bene- 
ficiaries of that program. 

I shall not attempt here today to re- 
view or to recount those proposals. 
Some were sponsored by our able and 
distinguished minority leader. Several 
were proposed by the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Kansas, and in the last 
session one was proposed by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from South 
Dakota. They are all a matter of record, 
and they speak for themselves. I am 
proud to say that within a reasonable 
degree I have supported most of them 
in principle, if not in their original text. 

In modified form, as I recall the rec- 
ord, some of them were acceptable and 
were accepted, but in the main most of 
them were rejected, on the ground that 
those who had to administer the pro- 
gram would be so restricted that the basic 
purposes and objectives could not be at- 
tained with restrictions and conditions. 

I do not wish to place blame upon any- 
one in our Government, but it is quite 
obvious that in the course of the many 
debates on the subject of economic aid 
for Europe our State Department was 
“calling some of the signals.” 

It is now crystal clear to me that in 
too many instances they called the wrong 
signals, with the result that in Europe 
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we have unnecessarily expended vast 
sums which could have been put to good 
use in the improvement of our own do- 
mestic economy without impairing in 
the slightest degree all the basic contri- 
butions which the Marshall plan made 
to greater stability on the continent of 
Europe and in Great Britain. 

Mr. President, this opinion is based 
upon deep convictions of long standing 
on the part of the junior Senator from 
New Jersey. However, sir, the debates 
at the conference in Strasbourg between 
the delegation of the Congress of the 
United States of America and of the 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe established beyond any perad- 
venture of doubt that in Europe the 
statesmen who are representing their re- 
spective countries are thinking seriously 
upon the advantages and disadvantages 
of the Marshall plan and of its succes- 
sor, the ECA. ; 

Let us look at the record, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to see how some of the leading 
statesmen of Europe are thinking on this 
subject. 

At the second sitting of the Confer- 
ence of Strasbourg, Mr. Paul Henry 
Spaak, the former Prime Minister of Bel- 
gium and the President of the Confer- 
ence, had this to say in respect to the 
American program of economic assist- 
ance to European countries: 

The United States, which has already given 
us economic and military assistance, and 
which, I am afraid, will have to extend to 
us still further assistance in these fields, 
would need to adopt a positive policy in 
favor of European union. 


I call particular attention to these 
words: 

By this I mean that when the United 
States grants economic assistance to Euro- 
pean countries, it might to some extent make 
the volume of such assistance proportionate 
to the different countries’ efforts toward 
union or federation. 


However, in that same speech there 
were further implications that he favored 
appropriate controls upon our appro- 
priations for European recovery. 

Mr. President, I now turn to the re- 
marks of Mr. Carlo Schmid, of the Re- 
public of West Germany, at the second 
sitting of the Conference on November 
20. With considerable emphasis, Mr. 
Schmid, who is a distinguished member 
of the Bundestag, had this to say: 

How can the Americans help Europe in 
this respect? I think that they can do so in 
one way only, and that is by helping Euro- 
peans to help themselves. I would tell my 
American colleagues, that they have already 
accomplished much along these lines. There 
is the Marshall plan—and I associate myself 
with all that has been said in praise of that 
magnificent conception—but the manner in 
which Marshall aid has been distributed, 
instead of compelling Europeans to synchro- 
nize their national economies in order to 
achieve a European economy, has enabled 
them rather to accentuate the national char- 
acter of their several economies. 


I may say here, Mr. President, that 
Mr. Carlo Schmid was one of the most 
impressive delegates in attendance at the 
Strasbourg Conference. He was forth- 
right, he was frank, he was courageous. 

I should like to call the attention of 
the Senate to the biographical data in 
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respect to this gentleman as it appears 
in the appendix to the committee report. 

Throughout the official record of the 
debates at the Conference in Strasbourg 
there are similar implications, but I 
think the most striking illustration of 
the fact that Europeans themselves are 
analyzing the waste and wasteful pro- 
cedures in our foreign aid program can 
be found in the concluding speech of the 
distinguished president of the Confer- 
ence, Mr. Spaak. These observations can 
be found in the official record of the 
debates at page 247. Referring to the 
American delegation, Mr. Spaak said: 

There is just one suggestion I would like 
to make. You have reminded us, quite 
rightly, of what was said in the United States 
Congress. My reply is, Return to the policy 
described by Dr. Jupp. - 


He was referring to Representative 
Jupp. Mr. Spaak continued: 

It is not enough to say that you are giving 
us money and assistance, in the hope that 
w? shall build up a better organized Europe. 
Make your aid conditional upon certain rea- 
sonable stipulations. 


Mr. President, certainly we must know 
what Mr. Spaak meant when he used the 
word “stipulations.” He meant condi- 
tions and restrictions. 

I resume reading Mr. Spaak’s state- 
ment: 

It is your right to do so. Why have you 
not done so? Why have you not done s0, 
I repeat? 


Then Mr. Spaak goes on to say: 

Dr. Jupp (referring to Representative Jupp) 
said that the State Department was afraid 
of being promptly accused of imperialism by 
Stalin. Have you escaped that insult be- 
cause you did not make any stipulations? 
You have not. Our relationship with Soviet 
Russia has got well beyond that point. The 
Americans would have a perfect right, once 
they have done what is strictly necessary 
for all European countries, to say, “Now we 
are going to do something more for those 
countries, which are ready to go further and 
more rapidly along the road toward coordi- 
nation and union.” 


I end the quotations from Mr. Spaak’s 
speech. 

However, I cannot help but repeat his 
question in respect to reasonable stipu- 
lations. “It is your right to do so; why 
have you not done so?” 

Mr. President, I think that Mr. Spaak 
spoke for <1] of the European delegates, 
because I heard not one word of dissent 
from his observations. These observa- 
tions from the lips of great statesmen 
on the other side of the Atlantic are— 
or should be—valuable guides to the Sen- 
ate of the United States and the House 
o: Representatives as they proceed this 
year to consider the subject of economic 
aid for our foreign neighbors. 

I hold very deep convictions, Mr. 
President, that if the joint committee of 
the Senate end House accomplished no 
other purpose by their attendance at the 
conference of Strasbourg, they at least 
were able to bring back to the gentlemen 
of the Senate and of the House, the 
thinking of men who are now leading 
the affairs of Europe in respect to our 
mutual programs. 

Again, Mr. President, I want to pay 
tribute to the distinguished chairman 
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(Mr. GREEN] and his cochairman, Mr. 
Cox of Georgia. I want to pay tribute 
to all of my colleagues who served in 
the miss‘on to Strasbourg. 


JAMES E. WEBB 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, today the 
President of the United States sent to 
the Senate the nomination of Mr. David 
K. E. Bruce, of Virginia, now Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to France, to be Under Secretary of 
State, in place of James E. Webb, re- 
signed. 

I wish to take this occasion to pay a 
word of tribute to Mr. Webb. He comes 
from my State of North Carolina. He 
has served in many positions, and always 
with great credit to himself and distinc- 
tion to the State from which he comes. 
I shall not undertake to review the ex- 
tended service of Mr. Webb in Govern- 
ment positions. Suffice it to say that as 
Director of the Budget, and then as Un- 
der Secretary of State, he has made an 
enviable record in Government service. 

During che time he has served as Un- 
der Secretary of State he has had many 
complex and difficult tasks to perform. 
He has brought to all of these the same 
skill and ability. No man questions the 
loyalty, patriotism, dedication, or intelli- 
gence of James E. Webb. In this diffi- 
cult situation he has represented the best 
in America. He has undertaken the 


task of translating into our State De- 
partment policies the spirit, the hopes, 
and the aspirations of the people of 
America, as well as the peoples of all the 


free nations of the world. 

Mr. Webb has rendered distinguished 
service for a long period of time, both in 
the Budget Bureau and in the Depart- 
ment of State. During the absence of 
Secretary Acheson a great part of the 
responsibilities and obligations of that 
office has fallen upon him. They have 
always been discharged with the fine 
consideration given by him to every pub- 
lic problem and to every question having 
to do with the business of the State De- 
partment. 

I do not know in what activities Mr. 
Webb will engage in the future. He is 
desirous of being relieved from his pres- 
ent arduous duties. But wherever he 
may be, and whatever he may do, he 
will carry with him the gratitude of the 
American people, and especially of that 
large segment of our population who are 
familiar with the services he has ren- 
dered and his great devotion to the in- 
terests of America in all the various sit- 
uations in which he has been placed. I 
wish to pay this word of tribute to a 
great American and a great North Caro- 
linian. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I have 
just learned that the President has sent 
to the Senate the name of Mr. David 
K. E. Bruce to be Under Secretary of 
State. It has been my pleasure to know 
Mr. Bruce personally for some years. I 
know him to be a man of great capacity 
and experience, and it will be a pleasure 
to me to support his nomination. 

I think the President and the Secre- 
tary of State are most fortunate and that 
our country is fortunate in being able to 
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command the services of a man of such 
broad experience in the field of foreign 
affairs. I have every confidence that 
the Senate will take pleasure in approv~ 
ing his nomination, certifying confidence 
in his judgment with respect to the fun- 
damental interests of our Nation in the 
field of foreign affairs in these troubled 
days. 

While I am most happy to see Ambas- 
sador Bruce return to service as Under 
Secretary of State, I wish to join with 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Hoty] in the re- 
marks he has made about the present 
Under Secretary, Mr. James E. Webb. 
In my brief sojourn in this great city 
and in this great body it has been my 
privilege to have a very fine acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Webb. I have been 
amazed at his capacity for work, his de- 
votion to his job, his duty, and his coun- 
try. I have been thrilled at the notable 
ability which he has dedicated to that 
position. 

He has had an amazing career in gov- 
ernment, as the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina has pointed out, 
serving in many important places in our 
Government. He had made a great con- 
tribution in each of the positions he has 
occupied. I believe that those of us 
interested in more efficient management 
in Government will more and more come 
to recognize the fine contribution which 
Mr. Webb has mace, I likewise believe 
that we shall become more and more 
conscious of our debt of gratitude to Jim 
Webb for the fine job which he has done. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to join my colleagues in their trib- 
ute to James E. Webb. He has worked 
unselfishly, and has given much of his 
time and energy in behalf of our Govern- 
ment. He has done a splendid job, both 
as Director of the Budget and as Under 
Secretary of State. I do not know of 
anyone who has worked longer hours or 
harder than he has. I regret very much 
that he has found it necessary to re- 
tire from his position as Under Secretary 
of State. Icertainly wish him well. 

He has borne the burden of heavy re- 
sponsibility at a time when our country 
has faced many difficult problems in for- 
eign policy. He has proved himself to 
be an outstanding public servant, and he 
deserves the gratitude of his fellow citi- 
zens for his devoted service. 


THE POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I think 
there is one thing upon which all the 
American people are agreed, whether 
they live in Maine, California, Washing- 
ton, or Florida. If my mail is any indi- 
cation, the people are united in believing 
that in all the history of the United 
States we have never had a poorer postal 
service than we have at the present time. 
Certainly during all the time I have been 
in the Senate I never saw the morale of 
the postal service at such a low ebb as 
we now find it. 

During the few months the Congress 
was in recess I visited several States as 
a member of the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. I talked with 
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literally hundreds of employees of the 
Post Office Department. I can sincerely 
and conscientiously say that the morale 
is very, very low. Perhaps it is as low as 
it has ever been in the memory of any 
Senator. 

Mr. President, during the congression- 
al recess I received a letter from a lady 
whose husband is known all over the 
United States of America. She is Mrs. 
John Erskine. In her letter t. me she 
says: 

New York, N. Y., December 12, 1951. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: The enclosed car- 
bon is self-explanatory. 

Is there anything the average citizen can 
do to better the lagging mails? The last 
time I was in Washington, irked by delay 
in delivery of my mail, I went to the Senate 
Library and studied the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD report of the last hearing of your com- 
mittee. As I get it, there are several factors: 
increase in advertising matter, lack of ade- 
quate labor, and the political appointments 
of postmasterships. 

Would it help if we wrote our Congressmen, 
and if we do—I’m speaking of the average 
American citizen—what should we stress? 

My regards to you and your nice wife. 

Sincerely, 
HELEN WoRDEN ERSKINE. 


The following is the letter which Mrs. 
Erskine wrote to Mr. Donaldson, the 
Postmaster General. She enclosed a 
copy of it in her letter to me. It reads: 


New York, N. Y., December 12, 1951. 

My Dear Mr. DoNaLpson: This is to reg- 
ister a protest in the delay of an important 
letter sent me special delivery by Mr. Waldo 
Fawcett, editorial writer for the Washing- 
ton Evening Star. It was addressed to me 
and mailed by Mr. Fawcett, personally, at 
the Union Station, shortly before 6 p. m. 
on Sunday, December 2. It carried 61 cents 
in stamps and was marked “special delivery.” 

Mr. Fawcett himself handed the letter to 
the railway mail clerk in the mail car of the 
New York-bound, 6 p. m. train. The clerk 
assured him it would reach New York at 
9 p. m. and be delivered to me the following 
morning. I did not receive the letter until 
Tuesday. Meanwhile I reported the delay 
by long-distance phone to Mr. Fawcett and 
also to the local postal authorities. Tuesday 
afternoon an inspector from the Lenox Hill 
branch called on me. I showed him the 
envelope. After examining the back he said 
it had come through as regular mail. But 
even as regular mail, it was tardy. The in- 
spector admitted it was the fault of the post 
office and asked for the envelope. I gave it to 
him only after I had made an exact copy of 
the address and received a receipt from him. 
This morning Mr. Fawcett reported that 
Postmaster Goldman had informed him he 
was not at all sure that Mr. Fawcett was 
not at fault. 

I object, and as proof hold a copy of the 
addressed envelope and the accompanying 
receipt from the Lenox Hill postal inspector. 

Two weeks ago I happened to be in Wash- 
ington on nragazine work. I mailed three 
letters—one, Friday; the second, Sunday; and 
the third, Monday—to Mrs. Willard Hunting- 
ton Wright, at 140 East Twenty-eighth 
Street, New York, N. Y. The first two I sent 
air mail. The third I sent regular mail, spe- 
cial delivery. All three reached Mrs. Wright 
the following Wednesday morning. The de- 
lay was serious because it involved a change 
of plans. That same week, December 3, I 
received a letter from my aunt, Mrs. May 
Worden Anderson, of 315 Jefferson Avenue, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. She had just received 
a large envelope which I had mailed her by 
first-class mail from Washington the last 
week in September. It had been more than 
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2 months in transit. I am not easily roused, 
so I said nothing. 

I realize that the Post Office Department 
is operating under handicaps. But, at all 
costs, those handicaps should be eliminated 
or we shall no longer be able truthfully to 
say, “Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor 
gloom of night stays these couriers from 
the swift completion of their appointed 
rounds.” 

Sincerely yours. 


Mr. President, I very carefully checked 
with some of the men who are working 
in the Postal Department. On Novem- 
ber 13, 1951, I attended a celebration in 
Detroit, Mich., which was called a victory 
celebration. It was held by postal work- 
ers, celebrating the fact that they had 
received an increase in pay and some 
retroactive pay. There were several 
thousand workers in attendance, and I 
talked to many of thm. There was 
present on the occasion Mr. William C. 
-Doherty, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers. In his ad- 
dress, Mr. Doherty went into exhaustive 
detail in explaining carefully how it 
happened that we have this disgraceful 
situation in our Government in connec- 
tion with the Post Office Department, as 
it is run at the present time. 

Mr. President, on various occasions on 
the floor of the Senate I have said that 
the very poorest Postmaster General we 
have ever had in the history of the 
United States is Jesse M. Donaldson. I 
have never apologized for that state- 
ment. I wish to repeat it. I am satis- 


fied that after Senators have read what 
Mr. Doherty said on the occasion in 
Detroit to which I have referred they will 


agree with me. No honest man can help 
agree with what I Lave said. In the past 
we have had Democratic National Com- 
mitteemen appointed Postmaster Gen- 
eral after their candidate had been 
elected. In like manner we have had 
Republicans appointed Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

Iam sure that Senators will remember 
that the senior Senator from North Da- 
kota on various occasions on the floor 
of the Senate said that he felt that the 
Postmaster General should not be a 
politician, that he should not be a man 
who had served as chairman of either 
the Democratic or the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. I sincerely thought 
that if we had a career employee ap- 
pointed Postmaster General, a person 
who had come up through the ranks, we 
would be better off. 

Very reluctantly, as I have stated on 
several occasions since then, I have come 
to the conclusion that the last man we 
would want to have for Postmaster Gen- 
eral, if he is to be anything like the pres- 
ent Postmaster General, is a man who 
has come up through the ranks and has 
made the postal service his career. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address delivered by Mr. 
Doherty be made a part of my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. I endorse 
every word, every sentence, every para- 
graph of Mr. Doherty’s speech. I want 
to make it a part of my own remarks at 
this time. : 


* your respective stations. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This is truly a victory celebration. 

It is a time and an occasion to release our 
pent-up emotions and mark with fitting 
ceremony the most successful legislative cam- 
paign in the 62-year history of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers. 

As your national president, I want to thank 
each and every one of you from the bottom 
of my heart for your support during the past 
legislative fight. I know that my colleagues 
in Washington, as well as those in the field, 
associate themselves with my sentiments. 
All of us appreciate your cooperation. It 
was never better. You stood up on every 
occasion, not once, not twice, but innumera- 
ble times. The record will show that your 
assistance was active, unswerving, and right 
down the line to the very end. Again, I 
salute you. 

I am firmly convinced that our success on 
the legislative front can be traced back in a 
direct and unbroken line to the special leg- 
islative conference held in Washington dur- 
ing June of this year. The story of that 
meeting has been told to you by the delegates 
from branch No. 1. I merely want to add a 
footnote and say that your legislative pro- 
gram was given a new lease on life, following 
the adjournment of the conference. Our 
friends in Congress heard from the grass 
roots, and that turned the tide in our favor, 
believe me. 

Only one somber reflection mars our re- 
joicing this evening. The failure of Congress 
to provide much-needed relief for our retired 
veterans saddens me, as it must each of you. 
I pledge our retired members that we will 
continue our best efforts to secure increased 
annuities when the second session of the 
Eighty-second Congress convenes on January 
8, 1952. We must, we will prove to Con- 
gress that our veterans are entitled to decent 
and fair treatment from a Government they 
served honorably, efficiently, and faithfully 
all of their working lives. I want to leave 
this word with our retired men: In January 
we are going to judge performance, not prom- 
ises. We are going to honor deeds, not 
words. We are going to demand justice— 
simple justice, not pity—for our retired 
members. 

I am confidently looking forward to the 
loyal support of every letter carrier—active 
and retired—to the task ahead * * * 
fair play for retired letter carriers. 

A recitation of the complete history of the 
salary and leave bills at this point would be 
no less than anticlimatic. I am sure all of 
you have acquainted yourselves with the 
progress of the legislation, step by step, as it 
developed. You have read the bulletins from 
national headquarters; you have been in- 
formed month by month through the pages 
of the Postal Record, you have seen the 
flash messages on the bulletin boards in 
In view of all this 
information, it would be repetitious for me to 
review in detail the history of the bills from 
the time they were introduced, right down 
to the date they were signed into law. 

In capsule form, the following benefits are 
contained in S. 355: 

The salary bill as finally agreed to by the 
conferees and accepted by the House and 
Senate on Friday, October 19, provides for a 
$400 flat increase for all full-time employees 
paid on an annual basis; it provides an in- 
crease of 20 cents per hour for employees 
paid on an hourly basis; it provides for the 
elimination of the two lower grades and re- 
numbers the automatic grades 1 to 9, and it 
also provides a two-grade increase for all em- 
ployees who entered the service since July 
1, 1945. Substitutes are eligible for grade 
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increases under the same conditions as reg- 
ulars. The two-grade increase does not ap- 
ply to employees who have been given grade 
advances through previous legislation. For 
example, in the case of an employee who was 
advanced one grade under Public Law 428, he 
would receive one more grade advance under 
S. 355. The bill provides for the reclassifica- 
tion of postmasters and supervisors with a 
provision that in no event can their increase 
exceed $800. The bill provides for an in- 
crease of 1 cent per mile for equipment 
allowance for rural carriers, with the provis- 
ion that the allowance should not be less 
than $3 per day. The minimum however 
is applicable only at the discretion of the 
Postmaster General. The bill is retroactive 
to July 1, 1951. ° 

S. 1046, the rate-increase bill, contains 
language in sections 203 and 204 establish- 
ing a new sick- and annual-leave law for 
all—or at least the great majority of Fed- 
eral employees, including those of us in the 
field service of the Post Office Department. 
For letter carriers, it represents a tremendous 
gain. However, the gains, or the benefits 
provided for us under this new law are no 
more than simple justice—no more than the 
elimination of a long-standing discrimina- 
tion against postal workers in the matter 
of sick and annual leave. 

Briefly stated, under the provisions of the 
graduated leave, all employees with less than 
90 days’ service are not entitled to any leave; 
those with less than 3 years will receive 13 
days’ annual leave; those with between 3 and 
15 years will receive 20 days’ annual leave; 
and employees with over 15 years will re- 
ceive 26 days’ annual leave. All military 
service will count toward years of service 
in computing this annual leave. The bill 
also provides for 13 days’ sick leave on a 
cumulative basis. The effective date of the 
graduated-leave amendment for postal em- 
ployees is January 6, 1952. 

Section 208 (d) of the new sick- and an- 
nual-leave law grants for the first time sick 
and annual leave to temporary or indefinite 
postal employees. It also provides that such 
temporary employees as have served from 
December 1, 1950, to January 6, 1952—the 
effective date of the new law—will be cred- 
ited with annual and sick leave at the rate 
of 15 and 10 days, respectively. In other 
words, if a temporary served from December 
1, 1950, to January 6, 1952, he will receive 
sick and annual leave retroactively, at the 
rate of 10 days sick leave and 15 days vaca- 
tion time. 

Briefly, these are the rate-increase provi- 
sions of S. 1046: 

The bill as finally agreed to follows quite 
closely the provisions of the bill passed by 
the House of Representatives with the inclu- 
sion of graduated leave and with the inclu- 
sion of a greatly weakened Carlson amend- 
ment. Under the agreement finally entered 
into by the conferees, there is no change in 
first-class rates, except with relation to 
postal cards. The rate on postal cards is 
increased from 1 to 2 cents. There is a 30- 
percent increase in rates on magazines and 
newspapers, with 10 percent effective the 
first year; an additional 10 percent the sec- 
ond year; and an additional 10 percent the 
third year. The 144-cent rate provided for 
in the House bill for third-class mail is ac- 
cepted by the conferees. This increase is 
effective on July 1, 1952. There was no 
change in parcel-post rates, increases in that 
class having been approved by the ICC, ef- 
fective October 1, 1951. The Postmaster 
General was voted authority to fix rates on 
all special services. Special delivery rates 
are increased from 15 to 20 cents in the bill, 

A watered-down Carlson amendment was 
left in the bill. It provides for an investiga- 
tion of the postal service by a joint commit- 
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tee consisting of members from both House 
and Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittees, the members of the investigating 
committee to be selected by the two chair- 
men. The chairman of the Senate commit- 
tee will be chairman of the joint committee, 
and the chairman of the House committee 
will be vice chairman. The advisory board 
provided for in the original Carlson amend- 
ment is eliminated. 

So much for salary, leave, and rates for the 
time being. I will refer to each subject 
periodically during the remainder of my re- 
marks. 

Now I want to give you an outline of some 
of the things we have had to contend with 
in our 10-month struggle to secure a decent 
and fair wage and leave law for letter 
carriers. 

Notwithstanding the fact that a salary bill 
was introduced in the House on January 3, 
1951—the verv first day of the Eighty-second 
Congress—and in the Senate on January 11, 
1951, there has not been a single day since 
that time when we have not encountered 
obstacles. In the Senate, hearings began 
before a subcommittee on February 26. On 
the House side of the Capitol, there was a 
serious delay. As a result, salary hearings 
did not begin until June 14. 

As you will recall, the chairman of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee was adamant in his refusal to consider 
salary legislation until hearings had been 
concluded on the postage rate increase bill. 
If this stand was not actively aided and 
abetted by the Post Office Department, it was 
at least encouraged by the “brass” at Twelfth 
and Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington, 
D. C. 

The record shows that the House Commit- 
tee, on January 18, 1951, requested the Post 
Office Department to comment and make 
recommendations on H.R. 244. On the Sen- 
ate side, 8.355 was also sent over to the 
Department with a similar request. 

The Senate subcommittee ended its hear- 
ings the last week in March. Noting that 
no reply had been made to the request for 
comment by the Department, the Senate 
committee instructed the Postmaster General 
to present his views not later than Apri! 16, 
1951. The procedure is a well-established 
one to enable the committee to proceed with 
its work. Despite the implicit instructions 
of the committee, the Department displayed 
another example of its arrogant attitude to- 
ward Congress by failing to respond to the 
committee. As a matter of fact, no formal 
reply was made by the Post Office Depart- 
ment until June 27, 1951, at which time an 
unfavorable report was submitted. 

I have given you this background in order 
to point up one of the principal sources of 
delay in the enactment of legislation affect- 
ing the rank and file of the postal service; 
that delay stems from the topmost echelon 
of the Department itself. 

On September 20, 1951, the Postmaster 
General addressed a convention of postmast- 
ers in Washington, D.C. During the course 
of his prepared remarks, he made this state- 
ment: “I have advocated increased salaries 
for postal workers very vigorously.” 

Perhaps the gentleman and I do not agree 
on the definition of “advocating” or the 
meaning of the word “vigorously.” I have 
shown you that the Department was asked 
to comment on pay legislation early in Jan- 
uary. The Recorp shows, as I pointed out, 
that the Postmaster General deigned to reply 
on June 27. That is not what I would de- 
scribe as “advocating” a salary adjustment 
in a “vigorous” manner. 

When the Postmaster General appeared 
before the House committee on June 26, he 
stated, in effect, that statistics produced by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics would show 
that a minimum 20-percent salary increase 
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would be necessary to bring postal wages up 
to the level of the cost of living prevailing at 
that time. However, his specific recom- 
mendation was a percentage increase not to 
exceed 10 percent. In justification of this 
double standard of advocacy, the gentleman 
is quoted as saying, “I think we should all 
be patriotic and make certain sacrifices in 
the present crisis.” My question was then, 
and my question is now: “How much sacri- 
fice is required of postal employees and how 
long must they endure hardship before jus- 
tice and equity prevails in the matter of 
their wages?” 

Again, during the June 26 hearings, the 
Postmaster General suggested that it was 
impossible for him to have made his views 
a@ matter of record earlier. Why? Well, the 
Postmaster General said he had not received 
a reply from the Bureau of the Budget to 
his letter outlining his views on postal salary 
legislation. Remember, the date of the hear- 
ing was June 26, 1951. After considerable 
probing by a member of the committee in 
an attempt to fix the date the recommen- 
dations had been made to the Bureau of the 


, Budget, the Postmaster General lamely ad- 


mitted that his views had gone forward to 
the Bureau of the Budget the day before— 
that is, June 25, 1951. No explanation was 
made for the period between January 18, 
1951, when Corgress requested his views and 
June 25, 1951, when they were submitted to 
the Bureau of the Budget for clearance. 
There is nothing in that type of shilly-shally 
conduct to substantiate the ridiculous claim 
that increased salaries for postal workers 
were advocated vigorously by the Postmaster 
General. 

Again, before the House hearings on June 
26, the question of grade eliminations was 
discussed. The Postmaster General was 
asked for his opinion on the elimination of 
The gentleman declared with- 
out any hesitation that he could see no rea- 
son for the elimination of four grades. This 
was an interesting reversal of thinking be- 
cause he had previously testified on May 17, 
before the Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, that he would recommend 
the elimination of present grades 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. We have become quite accustomed 
te the gentleman going in two different di- 
rections at one and the same time, so we 
were not at all surprised that he testified be- 
fore the Senate along one line and appeared 
@ month later before the House committee 
with an altogether different approach. 

Another display of “vigorous” cooperation 
was to be seen in the gentleman’s attitude 
toward making the legislation retroactive. 
I sat in the committee hearing room and 
heard with my own ears a direct question 
propounded tc the Postmaster General, ask- 
ing him if he favored making the legislation 
retroactive. The question was direct and 
unmistakably clear. The record will show 
that instead of answering the direct ques- 
tion with a direct answer, the gentleman 
beat around the bush and muddied up the 
water, as the saying goes. In the finals, he 
made no direct answer to the question. If 
I am going to be a vigorous advocate of any 
cause, I am prepared to say “yes” or “no” to 
any direct question that can be answered 
with a single “yes” or “no” reply. 

There is another interesting aspect of this 
salary legislation which I think you should 
know. You will recall that S.376, a bill to 
reclassify salaries of postmasters, supervisors, 
and inspectors, was also before the Eighty- 
second Congress. On June 7, a Senate sub- 
committee voted to report out S.355, by 
amending it to include certain language of 
8.376. The decision was also made to in- 
corporate the salary schedules applicable to 
inspectors, postmasters, and supervisors as 
contained in S. 1978, a bill that was intro- 
duced in the Eighty-first Congress. 
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The language transferred from S. 376 re- 
pealed 19 pieces of legislation affecting postal 
employees. For example, the bill defined 
basi. pay as not including longevity which 
would mean that your longevity would not 
be used in computing your retirement an- 
nuity. There were 18 other beneficial laws 
repealed in this version of a salary bill. 

The interesting part of this maneuver was 
that the amended bill was the handiwork of 
the Post Office Department. It was generally 
known and accepted that the Director of the 
Division of Budget and Planning in the Post 
Office Department not only drafted the bill, 
but actively worked for its passage. 

Let me point out a few of the features in 
the Post Office Department’s version of a 
salary bill; remember, I have already men- 
tioned that 19 separate laws affecting em- 
ployees would be repealed in this bill of 
which the Post Office Department was the 
sole architect. 

An analysis vf the salary schedules in the 
departmental proposal showed the following 
increases: Each of 15 inspectors-in-charge 
would receive total increases amounting to 
$2,774.80; each of another 149 inspectors 
would receive total increases amounting to 
$2,340; each of 386 other inspectors would 
receive total increases amounting to §$1,- 
319.60; the remaining 200 or 300 inspectors 
would each receive generous increases, far 
greater than the rank and file would get 
under the bill. 

Now let me go on to the section covering 
postmasters: One postmaster would receive a 
total increase of $1,930; each of 4 other post- 
masters would have received total increases 
of $2,174; another postmaster would have 
received $2,030; 10 othe’ would have gotten 
an increase each of $2,086; 7 others would 
have gotten $1,998 each; 32 others would have 
gotten $1,910 each; 43 others would have got- 
ten $1,822 each—and so on down the line. 

Although the bill was more generally 
known as a measure to reclassify the salaries 
of supervisors, you can readily see (as we 
quickly did) that it was an inspectors’ bill. 
Actually, there were only seven supervisors 
in the entire country who would have re- 
ceived benefits even remotely comparable to 
the amounts I have pointed out in the sched- 
ule for inspectors. 

Here was a case of the Department draft- 
ing a bill and actively pressing for its enact- 
ment—a measure th t would give top 
increases of $2,774.80 to certain inspectors 
and a top increase of $322.96 to grade 11 letter 
carriers. The grade 1 letter carrier would 
have received the munificent sum of $234.96. 
Is there any wonder we opposed the depart- 
mental bill? 

Well, we did oppose the obnoxious sections 
of the bill and our opposition was voiced in 
no uncertain terms. We were opposed to the 
bill not because it gave increases to post- 
masters, supervisors, and inspectors but be- 
cause we objected to a sly deal that pro- 
posed monuments for generals and mere 
grave markers for privates. I hope our su- 
pervisory friends in the audience will under- 
stand our position in that matter. 

To the undying credit of the Senate sub- 
committee, it reconsidered its decision to 
report out the Post Office Department bill. 
On July 12, a vastly different version of S. 355 
was placed before the Senate. As you are 
well aware, the new bill called for an 88 
percent increase with a ceiling of $800 and, 
more important, the report dropped the lan- 
guage that would have repealed the 19 sepa- 
rate laws affecting rank and file employees. 
If any or the combination of all these ex- 
amples I have given you can be construed as 
vigorously advocating beneficial pay legisla- 
tion for postal employees, then I am willing 
to stand alone on my contention that such 
cooperation, and statements attempting to 
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substantiate that cooperation, amount to 
nothing more than mere empty verbiage. 

A final word on salary—when H. R. 244, 
the pay bill, was under consideration in the 
House of Representatives on September 20, 
Chairmaa Murray addressed himself to the 
retroactive feature of the bill and also to 
what he termed “fringe benefits,” that is, 
the grade eliminations and advances for 
those employees who came in since 1945. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 97, part 
9, page 11753, then quotes Congressman 
Morray as follows: 

“Let us see about these increases under 
this bill. They are opposed by the Post- 
master General.” 

There you have the record on your bid to 
have your wages brought more nearly in 
line with economic reality. 

During the same speech on September 20, 
before the postmasters’ convention, the lead- 
er of the postal establishment also made 
this statement: “I have always stated that 
the postal people are entitled to the same 
amount of leave given to the departmental 
people.” It would take a great amount of 
mental gymnastics to twist that flat asser- 
tion into anything but a strong statement 
in favor of an increase in annual leave for 
postal workers. But, believe it or not, the 
record shows that once more the gentleman 
was saying one thing on one hand, because 
the exigencies of the situation demanded it, 
and going in a diametrically opposite direc- 
tion when called upon io match his prom- 
ises with performance. 

Here is the record: There have been sev- 
eral bills introduced in the Eighty-second 
Congress designed to equalize our annual 
and sick leave at 26 days and 15 days, respec- 
tively. Among these several measures, let 
me take H. R. 17, for example. It was in- 
troduced on January 3, 1951, which you will 
recall was the first day of the first session of 
the Eighty-second Congress. In accordance 
with practice, it was referred to committee. 
In turn it was transmitted to the Depart- 
ment for comment and recommendation on 
January 16, 1951. The latest legislative cal- 
endar fails to show any response from the 
Post Office Department. The Postmaster 
General thus let at least 10 months slip by 
without telling Congress in unequivocal 
terms that he was for equalization of leave 
among postal employees. 

While the Postmaster General has been go- 
ing around the country telling postal em- 
ployees that he is for a better leave sched- 
ule for employees, we have been checking the 
record. Permit me to cite his testimony be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee earlier 
in the present year. Before giving you his 
direct testimony, I might also add that he 
made an almost exactly similar statement 
before the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee during the hearings 
on the postage-rate-increase bill, also this 
year. Here is the quote which will be found 
on page 70 of the printed hearings before 
the Appropriations Committee: 

“Again, there was a policy many years ago 
where the conditions were different than 
now. I have not opposed equality in leave 
at all. That is a matter for the Congress 
to determine, as I said before. I do know 
this: That an outside industry, of which we 
have made some extensive investigation, 
shows that the average length of leave given 
to people there is 2 weeks. Some go as high 
as 3 weeks. In my opinion, a postal em- 
ployee who gets 3 full weeks a year is treated 
fairly and as fairly as an outside industry 
person is treated. 

“If it is felt by the Congress that these 
people in the departmental service should 
have 26 days, I can no longer find any rea- 
son why the postal people should not need 
it too. That is a policy matter, however.” 

Indeed, it takes a most eager sycophant to 
deduct even remotely an endorsement of 26 
days’ annual leave for letter carriers in the 
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above-quoted statement made by the Post- 
master General himself. 

Let me cite another example of the vigor- 
ous advocacy the gentleman has made with 
respect to sick and annual leave for one seg- 
ment of postal employees. First, let me take 
you back in your mind’s eye to October 27, 
1950, when Congress attached a rider to the 
general appropriations bill which, in turn, 
resulted in an Executive order under date 
of November 13, 1950, preventing the classi- 
fication of temporary employees in the Fed- 
eral service. Now then, the appropriation 
bill last year was an omnibus bill that af- 
fected all agencies, including the Post Of- 
fice Department; but the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, as usual, went out on the limb and on 
his own initiative published his own private 
freeze order, effective October 17, 1950. In 
other words, he froze classifications in the 
postal service before the Congress attached 
the rider to the appropriation bill and be- 
fore the Executive order was published by 
the President of the United States imple- 
menting the desire of Congress. 

This hasty, unwarranted, and unilateral 
action by the Postmaster General in freez- 
ing classification of employees in the postal 
service resulted in a cruel and unwarranted 
situation for postal workers. Sick and an- 
nual leave was denied temporary postal 
workers. After much needling by Congress, 
the Washington newspapers, and this asso- 
ciation, the Department sent up a request 
for legislation to grant sick and annual leave 
to temporary postal employees. On April 5, 
1951, or approximately 6 months after the 
freeze went into effect in the postal service, 
the gentleman bestirred himself enough to 
suggest that temporary employees in the 
agency he temporarily heads be given the 
same consideration as other temporary Fed- 
eral employees. 

The bill was H. R. 3605. It passed the 
House and the Senate, as you were advised 
by national headquarters at the time. The 
Senate amended H. R. 3605, however, to in- 
crease the sick and annual leave of all postal 
employees. The amended version was re- 
turned to the House, where it died on the 
Speaker’s desk awaiting the appointment of 
conferees. I think this is a good place, how- 
ever, to repeat that temporary postal em- 
ployees were granted sick and annual leave 
under the provisions of S. 1046. 

As long as the Postmaster General has 
been vigorously firing blank cartridges all 
over the country in an attempt to ingratiate 
himself with employees by claiming coopera- 
tion in procuring beneficial legislation, it is 
incumbent upon me to point out a few other 
examples of his peculiar method of co- 
operating. 

Let us take up the matter of uniform 
allowances. Again there were several bills 
on this subject before the first session, 
Eighty-second Congress. To pick one at 
random, let me discuss H. R. 179. This 
bill was introduced on January 3, 1951. The 
Post Office Department was requested to 
comment on the bill on January 17, 1951. 
The record shows that an unfavorable report 
dated July 23, 1951, was submitted by the 
Post Office Department. 

Now let me take you back to the Miami 
convention of 1948: It was held immediately 
prior to the Presidential elections of that 
year. I think it is fair to say that when 
we met in October 1948 the popular opin- 
ion was one that did not give too much 
hope for a return of the Democratic admin- 
istration; that the pollsters and crystal-ball 
gazers were ultimately found wrong is be- 
side the point. As I said, it is a matter 
of general agreement that when the Post- 
master General addressed our Miami con- 
vention in October 1948, which is to say a 
month prior to the general elections, the 
picture was not too encouraging for the 
Democratic Party. That is a hard admission 
for this speaker to make at any time be- 
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cause he has been a life-long registered and 
voting Democrat. 

But getting back to Miami on October of 
1948—to use the vernacular, it was an ideal 
set-up for the Postmaster General to prom- 
ise the sun, the moon, and the stars; and 
he did. I do not know whether he had 
little confidence in the Democratic Party 
that placed him in his Cabinet position or 
whether for other reasons he decided that 
he would not be called upon at some future 
date to match his promises with actual per- 
formance. At any rate, this is what the 
gentleman told us in Miami on the subject 
of uniform allowances. You will find the 
quotation I am going to read to you in the 
printed verbatim transcript of the conven- 
tion proceedings. This is what he said: 

“I don’t know whether I can accomplish as 
Postmaster General the thing I would like to 
see accomplished. I do not know whether 
the financial affairs of the postal service or 
the times will permit it. I don’t know 
whether the Bureau of the Budget, which 
usually passes on what kind of legislation 
would be in accordance with the President’s 
program, would permit me to do it; but I 
want you folks to know that so far as I am 
concerned I have long been a believer in the 
proposition that the Post Office Department 
and the Government should furnish carriers 
with uniforms.” 

Time marches on. The Democratic Party 
was returned to power; the Eighty-first Con- 
gress has convened—surely it is the time for 
the Postmaster General to go before Congress 
and make a vigorous demand for uniform 
allowances for carriers, for which he was so 
keen a few months before. For all his fervid 
oratory in Miami, here is the record: Under 
date of March 6, 1950, in a letter to Congress- 
man Tom Morr4y, regarding H. R. 398, a bill 
to provide a cash allowance for uniforms, the 
Department went on to say it favored “in 
principle the legislation embodied in H. R. 
398.” Having thus taken the necessary evas- 
ive action to simulate a degree of eagerness 
for equitable treatment for letter carriers, 
the March 6 letter then went on to give a 
half-dozen or more reasons why the bill 
should not be enacted. The letter closed 
with this old, familiar line: “In view of the 
foregoing, this Department does not recom- 
mend the enactment of the measure.” 

As long as we are down in Miami, let me 
quote another promise made by the Post- 
master General. It is exceptionally hard to 
believe this quote, in view of the subsequent 
record, These words are also quoted from 
the official proceedings: 

“I have believed over the years that there 
should be some kind of legislation to permit 
the Government to bond its own employees.” 

Well, will all those whose bonds are paid 
by the Government please raise their hands? 
I do not see a single hand raised. 

As a matter of fact, the Miami conven- 
tion produced the triple novelty of three 
promises by the Postmaster General which 
have not stood up in the light of subsequent 
events. Those of you who were delegates 
to the 1948 convention will recall the quote 
I am about to recite. Those of you who were 
not there will find it printed in the conven- 
tion proceedings. It has to do with scooters. 
Here is what the Postmaster General told 
us at Miami: 

“Well, I don’t want to be ridiculous and 
I am not going to recommend that you pro- 
vide every carrier in the United States with 
a scooter to carry his mail. [Applause.] 
Neither am I going to recommend that you 
keep a carrier out on the street for 8 hours 
while some clerk routes his mail and you 
shuttle the mail to him on the streets.” 

It seems somewhat ironic that the record 
of the convention closes this particular quo- 
tation with the words “cheers and applause” 
by the delegates. 

Here is a case where the gentleman spoke 
of scooters with all the derision and un- 
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diluted ridicule he could command. Well, 
if recommending scooters is ridiculous, then 
someone in the Post Office Department must 
be charged with being ridiculous, and the 
charge is made by no less an authority than 
the Postmaster General himself. Scooters 
and similar contraptions of various sizes, 
designs, and descriptions are now in opera- 
tion in a number of cities on an experi- 
mental basis. There is a feature article 
on scooters in the November issue of the 
Postal Record, which I recommend to your 
reading. Suffice it to say, our people are 
reporting broken legs and other casualties 
as a result of this latest departmental brain- 
storm. 

The decision to experiment with this type 
of equipment for the delivery of mail rep- 
resents a very radical change in letter-car- 
rier employment. It also carries with it a 
very significant possibility that the safety 
and health of the letter carrier will be ad- 
versely affected. To my best knowledge, 
there has been very little consultation by 
the Department with respect to this innova- 
tion, with the possible exception of the peo- 
ple selling these contraptions to the Gov- 
ernment. Certainly the organization that 
represents the men who will be forced to 
use these contraptions was not consulted, 
The men themselves have not been con- 
sulted. While I cannot speak for the Con- 
gress, I doubt very much if it has been 
consulted. Simple honesty compels me to 
state that somewhere in this vast expanse of 
the United States there are active letter car- 
riers who could have given helpful sugges- 
tions to this new program. In your national 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., within 
the proverbial stone’s throw of the Post Of- 
fice Department, where apparently this 
brainstorm was hatched, there are four rep- 
resentatives of the letter carriers who have 
a total combined experience of 131 years in 
the delivery of mail. I know there are other 
combinations of three, four, and more letter 
carriers in almost every city in the country 


who could match or surpass those total years 
of experience in the delivery of mail. 

We are not questioning the merit or the 
wisdom of inaugurating a change in the 


postal service. As a matter of fact, we have 
long advocated that the chief task of the 
Post Office Department is to discover and 
develop ways and means of improving the 
service to the people. We are also in favor 
of getting the present heavy mail loads off 
the backs of letter carriers. But we are not 
in favor of them losing a leg or suffering some 
other incapacitating injury in the process. 

We are complaining about the type of 
management that would bring this experi- 
mental program into being without consul- 
tation with the people who will have to 
operate the equipment; who will be charged 
with the responsibility of handling the mail 
while the equipment is in use. More im- 
portant, whose safety will be jeopardized in 
trying to operate these light scooters in heavy 
traffic. Our people are telling us now of 
defects in the equipment; they are telling 
us of numerous things which prove very 
conclusively that the idea was not well 
thought through—a fault that seems to occur 
with monotonous repetition in the Post Of« 
fice Department. For instance, we have had 
complaints about letter carriers being obliged 
to pay for a chauffeur’s license to operate 
these scooters. The Department will follow 
the usual pattern. It will wait for the griev- 
ance to develop and become cancerous; per- 
haps then they will yield to a suggestion to 
sit down and talk over the situation. A real 
genuine labor-management program would 
have ironed out these potential grievances 
before the fact. So much for the scooters. 

Time does not permit a complete and de- 
tailed recital of all the adverse recommenda- 
tions submitted to Congress by the Post- 
master General. I'll skip through some of 
the more important bills adversely comment- 
ed on by the Postmaster General. 
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8. 412, introduced January 11, and dis- 
approved March 26, 1951. The bill proposed 
a 30-year optional retirement for employees, 

S. 413, introduced January 11, and dis- 
approved February 19. It would grant a well- 
merited increase in equipment maintenance 
allowance for special-delivery messengers. 
These employees can very well struggle along 
with last year’s equipment, according to the 
Postmaster General, while he himself rides 
around in a brand new limousine at the tax- 
payers’ expense. Incidentally, Senator Lanc- 
ER placed the price of this spanking new cnd 
shiny limousine at $6,000. The Postmaster 
General later corrected the Senator by an- 
nouncing that the car only cost $4,400. That 
is more than you will make in salary in a 
year’s time, but that didn’t stop the Post- 
master General from opposing your salary 
bill. 

Then there was S. 414, a bill to give em- 
ploy2es the option of taking overtime in lieu 
of compensatory time for work performed on 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. It was 
introduced on January 11 and disapproved by 
the Postmaster General on June 5. 

S. 619 and H. R. 1747—both designed to 
‘adjust the inadequate compensation for 
Burch Heavy Duty Rural routes. Introduced 
a in the Congress and disapproved May 

Another measure affecting rural carriers, 
S. 620 and H. R. 177, was disapproved June 4. 
These bills would have granted rural carriers 
an increase in their equipment allowance. 
An amendment to accomplish that laudable 
purpose was put in the salary bill, 8. 355, by 
the Senate. So, the increase in equipment 
allowance for our rural carrier members was 
passed in spite of the Postmaster General, not 
because of anything he did to further the 
legislation. 

There were any number of bills to provide 
promotions by merit and to provide for ex- 
aminations for the position of supervisor in 
the post office. All of them got the axe under 
date of August 2. 

There was a noble attempt to give sick and 
annual leave to temporary rural carriers, but 
this effort met with the usual stone wall of 
indifference on the part of the Postmaster 
General wherever progressive social legisla- 
tion affecting postal employees is concerned. 
That bill was H. R. 169, introduced January 
3. A request for comment went forward 
to the Postmaster General on January 16; 
he did not even bother to reply and has not 
as of this date. 

H. R. 227 was intended to provide free mail- 
ing privileges for war veterans who were 
patients in United States Veteran Hospitals, 
It was disapproved on March 3. 

All of you have heard or read something 
about the Post Office budget, particularly 
about the almost constant need for higher 
rates and fees. Well, there was a bill intro- 
duced, H. R. 376 by number, which would 
have created a Board of Postal Rates and Fees 
in the Post Office Department. Maybe it 
would not have cured all the ills of the rate 
and fee question, but it was a sensible step 
in the right direction. It would have studied 
the problem, and by diligent and intelligent 
cooperation of all elements concerned a new 
and fresh approach to a solution would pos- 
sibly have been made to the ageless problem 
of rates and fees. The idea was sent to the 
Department, but apparently it is satisfied to 
go along with the present system of doing 
things. It will be interesting to note in this 
connection that the present system of cost 
ascertainment found words of approval back 
in 1927 from a certain public accountant, 
who at the time was appointed a Third As- 
sistant Postmaster General. It—that is, cost 
ascertainment—has had very few kind things 
said about it since 1927. But it was good a 
quarter of a century ago, and therefore it 
must be good today, according to the think- 
ing and feeling of the present postal 
oligarchy. 
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Speaking of cooperation—or, rather, lack 
of it on the part of the Postmaster General— 
I want to quote a short passage from the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, volume 97, part 10. 
On page 13532, Senator Frank CaRLson, of 
Kansas, had this to say about the postage 
rate increase bill, our postal salaries, and the 
postal service in general: 

“Let us look at the deficit side of the Post 
Office Department. The Postmaster General 
advised us early this year that, without addi- 
tional revenue, the over-all deficit on June 
30, 1952, would be $520,000,000. We passed a 
postal pay bill this afternoon which will 
cost $250,000,000. We have an annual-leave 
provision in the postal-rate bill which will 
cost $30,000,000. We have a possible increase 
in railway tr tion costs to the Post 
Office Department of $75,000,000. This brings 
the total to approximately %875,000,000. 
When we subtract that from the amount of 
revenue which we secured today, instead of 
having a deficit next year, as of June 30, 
1952, of 520,000,000, we shall have a deficit 
of $660,000,000. I think that is of concern 
to the Senate. 

“But I want to say—and I regret very 
much to say it—that we did not have the 
support of the Post Office Department in 
securing additional revenue with which to 
take care of this additional cost. In fact, 
the Postmaster General sent letters to the 
members of the committee urging that first- 
class postage rates be not increased, the con- 
tention being, of course, that first-class mail 
pays its way. It may pay its way, according 
to the cost-ascertainment program of the 
Post Office Department, but, in my opinion, 
we must begin to put the Post Office Depart- 
ment more nearly on a pay-as-you-go basis 
than it is at present. I do not believe that 
we, as Members of Congress, or that we, as 
@ country, should anticipate carrejng a defi- 
cit of $660,000,000.” 

And let the record be unmistakably clear, 
Senator CaRLson is a sincere friend of both 
the postal establishment and its employees. 
He is the sponsor of the $400 amendment in 
your salary bill, for one thing. So when you 
next hear the Postmaster General moaning 
about “his deficit,” I hope you will weigh his 
sincerity in the light of Senator CarLson’s 
remarks. On the other hand, the NALC, 
through your present speaker, vigorously 
urged increases to lessen the gap between 
postal receipts and expenditures. My testi- 
mony is in the record of the Senate hearings 
on S. 1046 on April 3, 1951. 

The question of severance pay has been 
a lively topic in Congress this session. Sev- 
eral bills were introduced to take care of 
involuntarily separated Federal employees, 
the same as unemployment and severance 
pay is available to workers in private in- 
dustry. It is good, sound, and progressive 
legislation. The Postmaster General was re- 
quested on January 17 to comment on H.R. 
511. It’s getting monotonous, fellows, but 
the record shows another “no response” from 
the gentleman at Twelfth and Pennsylvania 
in Washington, D. C. 

I know a great number of you are crowded 
in your local post offices. There is hardly 
enough room to work your mail, especially 
since this deplorable one-trip system has 
been foisted on us. Well, H. R. 1353 was 
introduced with the idea of establishing 
minimum space requirements in post offices. 
On the 13th day of March, the Postmaster 
General advised Congress that the idea was 
no good. 

There were similar objections to several 
meritorious and justifiable bills affecting the 
men in the Postal Transport Service—the old 
railway mail clerks. We are living in the 
age of zephyr trains and jet propulsion 
transportation, and the postal transport 
clerks felt they should be paid “speed time” 
the same as private industry pays the engi- 
neers and pilots of this modern transporta- 
tion. As a matter of fact, beginning in 1936, 
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the Post Office Department, obviously in 
recognition of the established principle of 
@ speed differential, granted additional time 
credits to postal transportation clerks as- 
signed to duty on high-speed trains. That 
was in 1936; the high-speed trains of that 
era have been “souped” up to super high 
speed in this day and age. Seemingly there 
would be even greater justification for time 
credits for men assigned to these trains to- 
day. Well, effective July 1, 1950, the present 
Postmaster General advised the railway mail 
boys that time credits would no longer be 
granted. 

All of you are more or less cognizant of 
the long-time effort of postal employee or- 
ganizations to gain official recognition before 
Federal agencies. That may be a high- 
sounding title for something which in its 
essentials is nothing more than the estab- 
lishment of labor-management in Federal 
Government. H. R. 554, H. ®. 571, and S. 563 
in the Senate—all were introduced to ac- 
complish the thought behind a labor-man- 
agement program in Government. Despite 
the fact that progressive management in pri- 
vate industry long ago realized that complex 
relationships among the various levels of 
management and labor were more quickly 
and more economically settled across a con- 
ference table, the Postmaster General is 
either unwilling to admit as much, or maybe 
he is just slow in commenting. At any rate, 
his views were solicited on this legislation as 
long ago as January 16. He has not bothered 
to reply, according to my latest information. 
However, there is not much doubt, if any, 
as t’ what his views would be—were he to 
comment. You will recall that last Congress 
he advised the House committee that similar 
legislation was “not necessary”—which re- 
minds me that I told a congressional com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives on 
August 14, 1951, that personally I was con- 
vinced that the Post Office Department would 
rather cave in at its foundations than admit 


that cooperation, not antagonism, is the key 
to good service, low operating costs, and high 


employee morale. The refusal even to com- 
ment on a proposition to establish a labor- 
management program in the postal service 
would seem to be positive proof that my per- 
sonal conviction is well supported by facts. 

On October 27, 1951, Gompers Square was 
dedicated in Washington, D.C. At that time 
President Truman delivered an inspiring ad- 
dress in which he cited his belief in good 
labor-management relations. Here are the 
very words of the President on that all- 
important subject: 

“In recent years there have been attempts 
to bring back the old ideas that Gompers 
fought against. There has been a campaign 
to rewrite our labor relations laws so that 
they would favor employers against their 
employees. There has been a plot to devise 
legal machinery to cut the strength of organ- 
ized labor into little pieces, and to entangle 
each piece in a snare of legal restrictions and 
red tape. 

“The entire effort is harmful not just to 
labor, but to the welfare of the country. It 
is a backward step, legally and economically. 

“We have been fighting against it, and we 
must continue to fight against it. 

“Our objective is to hav> what Samuel 
Gompers wanted—fairness and justice in the 
law of labor-management relations. We do 
not want a law that is stacked in favor of 
either labor or management. We want a law 
that will insure free unions and free collec- 
tive bargaining, and be ‘air to both employ- 
ers and employees. And I believe we will 
have that kind of a law in the long run in 
spite of all these efforts to turn back the 
clock of progress.” 

It would be a wholesome thing, indeed, if 
the Postmaster General could be prevailed 
upon to practice the labor-management 
philosophy so well enunciated by President 
Truman. 
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Of course, the best examples of double-talk 
by the Postmaster General are contained in 
the various official guesses of savings from 
the April 17, 1950, rape of the postal service. 

Before citing these various flights into the 
realm of fancy, let me quote the Postmaster 
General’s testimony before the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, at the 
time of the hearings on the rate bill, early in 
March of this year: 

“Because of the enormous annual increase 
in the cost of operating the postal service 
over which we in the Department have little 
or no control and the failure to provide ade- 
quate rates, a most unhealthy situation has 
been created for the postal service and it has 
resulted in the advuption of alternatives 
which, although designed to narrow the gap 
between revenues and expenditures, have not 
only failed to do so materially but have 
proven impracticable and unwise. Such 
alternatives have necessitated curtailments 
and made it increasingly difficult to maintain 
the standard of service to which the public 
has become accustomed.” 

Now, then, after the lame admission that 
curtailment has proved to be both impracti- 
cable and unwise, let’s look at some of the 
figures furnished at one time or another by 
the Departmeni, all alleging to be savings— 
these are classic examples of bureaucratic 
confusion. 

On April 25, 1950, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, through its spokesman, claimed that 
$20,000,000 would be saved by curtailing the 
mail service. One day later, April 26, 1950, 
they added $5,000,000 and claimed $25,000,- 
000 would be saved. On August 11, 1950, 
they claimed $70,000,000 would be saved. On 
February 13, 1951, the Assistant Postmaster 
General, Mr. Lawler, sent a letter to Senator 
Ives, which stated in substance that no rec- 
ords had been kept and there was no way of 
telling how much was saved. On March 14, 
1951, $80,000,000 was stated as the savings 
through the curtailment program. On Au- 
gust 26, 1951, the figure was changed again 
and it was claimed that $44,000,000 would be 
saved. And yet when the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee received its re- 
port from the Post Office Department, on that 
same date, August 26, 1951, the Postmaster 
General stated that it would require between 
$125,000,000 and $150,000,000 to restore the 
postal services. 

I have attempted to show you just one ex- 
ample of the type of opposition we have en- 
countered in our endeavors to secure bene- 
ficial legislation. I hope you will recall these 
demonstrations of lack of cooperation when 
the Postmaster General starts to tell you that 
he is being vigorous in his advocacy of leg- 
islation affecting your welfare. It is good to 
remember, too, that men are known, ad- 
mired, and respected for their deeds, and 
not merely their fatuous words. If we 
gained nothing else from the high-sounding 
promises made to us down through the years, 
at conventions, meetings like this one, and 
from personal association, at least the truth 
was driven home to us of the old saying that 
“flattery is the food of fools.” Truly, we 
were taken in by those whom we must admit 
are geniuses in firing blank cartridges. 

1 have described in part some of the bills 
to which the Postmaster General has either 
expressed outright opposition or maintained 
a cold silence to emphasize his disapproval. 
Let’s be fair with the record, however, and 
point out some of the bills he very definitely 
and very enthusiastically approved. 

There was for example S. 197. It sug- 
gested an increase in the limit of postal sav- 
ings from $2,500 to $5,000. That would have 
been a distinct help to you fellows strug- 
gling along on $45 a week take-home pay 
and trying to up that amount just a little 
bit. 

I have mentioned that S. 376 received a 
warm and encouraging approval. That was 
the bill to reclassify salaries for postmasters 
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and supervisors. I also told you how the 
Department tried to rig the bill to give in- 
spectors outlandish increases in comparison 
to what the rank and file would receive. 

Another bill that would intimately touch 
on your life and welfare was to be found in 
S. 446, a bill to authorize the Postmaster 
General to enter into special agreements for 
certain switching services by railway com- 
mon carriers. 

H.R.1606 proposed an amendment to the 
retirement law to increase benefits to in- 
spectors and to those who have transferred 
to a supervisory or administrative position. 
It would seem unnecessary to add that H. R. 
1606 received the approval of the Postmaster 
General. 

There was also a bill to adjust the grades 
for clerks at division headquarters and other 
posts of duty of post-office inspectors. That 
measure was known as H. R. 3537. Two 
guesses what the gentleman did with that 
bill when it reached his desk for comment. 
You were right the first time; he approved it. 
Incidentally, it took from January 18 to June 
27 to hear from the Postmaster General on 
your salary bill—and then it was one of dis- 
approval. This inspectors’ bill, however, was 
not introduced until April 5, but it was ap- 
proved August 6. 

I am conscious of the amount of time I 
am taking to bring you a complete report 
on the various activities of your organiza- 
tion; perhaps it would be better if I said that 
I am self-conscious of the liberties with your 
indulgence that I am taking here this eve- 
ning. It is not my intention to impinge 
upon your generous hospitality or your time, 
which I know is limited. There is one other 
subject, however, which demands attention 
and comment. I'll be as brief as possible 
and still cover the item in question. 

It is the so-called Vancouver case—in- 
volving 10 letter carriers and four supervi- 
sors, all but one of whom were former letter 
carriers in the Vancouver, Wash., post office. 

I am not going into minute detail about 
the many ramifications of the case at this 
time. However, I do want each and every 
one of you to read the story of the trial and 
subsequent acquittal. It is given at con- 
siderable length in our November issue of 
the Postal Record, pages 45 to 48. 

Suffice it to say that what began as a 
routine service grievance in September of 
1949 ended up as a Federal indictment 
against the employees. In the interim, the 
post office inspectors preferred charges 
against the men in September 1950. The 
assistant postmaster was forced to resign, 
after 39 years’ honorable postal service; the 
superintendent of mails was removed from 
the service; his assistant was reduced to the 
carrier rolls, as was a clerk in charge, and 
the 10 mounted route carriers were reduced 
in salary and put back on foot routes. 

Not content with that vicious type of per- 
secution, the inspectors, by this time no 
doubt drunk with their own power, induced 
the United States district attorney to indict 
the men on charges of collusion in the mat- 
ter of submitting bids for mounted contracts. 
A second charge, equally as serious and 
equally as false, was that of defrauding the 
Government. 

The indictment was returned on March 2, 
1951, and the men went to trial before a 
Federal court in Tacoma, Wash., on Septem- 
ber 5, 1951. After a long, tedious, and, I 
might add, expensive trial, the men were 
individually and collectively acquitted by the 
jury on September 20, 1951. 

Let me say that the National Association 
of Letter Carriers underwrote the legal ex- 
penses of this trial. No employee organiza- 
tion worthy of the name could have done 
less. I mention this because you have a 
right to know where some of your per capita 
tax is going—a.ud we defended all 14 
men, the supervisors included. I am not 
here to criticize any other organization, but 
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when it seemed apparent that the four su- 
pervisors were being abandoned, the National 
Association of Letter Carriers stepped in and 
included their defense in the over-all pic- 
ture. 

Nine of the men involved are military 
veterans, and they have appealed for resto- 
ration to their original status under the pro- 
visions of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944. The others are at the mercy of the 
Postmaster General. All of these men should 
likewise be restored to their former status. 
If ever there was a clear-cut case, this is it. 
The men were wrongly charged in the first 
place, and it is a well-known axiom that two 
wrongs do not make a right. To deny these 
men reinstatement will simply compound 
the injustice already done them. The Post- 
master General should either reinstate the 
Vancouver men immediately or resign from 
Office. 

Now I want to read an extract from a let- 
ter addressed to me, under date of Septem- 
ber 22, 1951, by Mr. Claude C. Snider, a mem- 
ber of the law firm of McMullen, Snider, 
and McMullen, of Vancouver, who handled 
the case for the defense, together with Mr. 
Leo McGavick and Mr. Wallace B. Hager, 
attorneys-at-law in Tacoma, Wash. 

Mr. Snider wrote: 

“Experience in this case would indicate 
that postal employees should be given some 
further protection against the powers that 
apparently, under the regulations, can be 
invoked by members of the inspection serv- 
ice. It should be the purpose of the inspec- 
tion department nt only to assure the 
proper and efficient service in the Post Office 
Department but to protect the reputation 
a:-d standing of employees within that serv- 
ice. After the charges were filed some of 
the employees, one I have known for many 
yoars, conferred with me relative to the 
charges with the view that they might de- 
termine the nature of the proceedings and 


defend themselves against charges which 
they felt, and which appeared to me to be 
unjustified. At that time I called one of 
the inspectors, to whom had been assigned 
the investigation of this case, and inquired 
as to the nature of the evidence upon which 
they expected to rely in proof of the charges 


which the inspector had filed. I was ad- 
vised definitely that such information was 
not available either to the employees or to 
their attorney or representative, that they 
had been intervievved about the situation 
and that together with the charges filed 
should be sufficient basis upon which they 
couli prepare an answer. They plainly in- 
dicated that what has been regarded as a 
constitutional right of an American citizen, 
to be confronted by his accusers and by evi- 
dency being presented, was not available. 

“In answering thesc charges before the De- 
partment, none of the men charged knew 
whether they were relying upon statements 
or affidavits or whether the evidence con- 
sisted simply of statements made by the in- 
spectors. Their procedure would be some- 
what identical with having a matter pre- 
sented in court with the defendants, their 
attorneys and witnesses excluded during the 
prosecution of the plaintiff’s case and then 
expect them to present to the court or jury 
a defense of the charges, statements, and 
evidence introduced against them. 

“While it is essential that the Post Office 
Department have some degree of latitude 
in determining the suitability of employees, 
it is equally essential that the rights of em- 
ployees, accumulated over many years of 
faithful service, should be guarded and pro- 
tected. I trust that there can be procured 
either a change in regulation and procedure 
or in the attitude of those interested in the 
filing and prosecution of charges as will 
bring the practice better in line with the 
recognized constitutional rights of those 
involved.” 

A reading of the official transcript of the 
trial will show an interesting comment on 
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post-office inspectors by the trial judge, the 
Honorable Claude McCulloch. He compared 
the methods employed by post-office inspec- 
tors in obtaining statements from employees 
with three-star chamber procedures that 
were popular in the dark ages of jurispru- 
dence, all of which have long since been 
shunned in American legal proceedings. 

In his charge to the jury, Judge McCulloch 
reviewed the law covering collusion, conspir- 
acy and fraud. He pointed out that for 
years carriers have been making identical 
bids on mounted routes, very often with the 
knowledge of the Post Office Department, and 
more often at behest of the Department. 
There was nothing secret about these iden- 
tical bids; there was no criminal intent; there 
was no bad motive. 

The court then addressed itself to the jury 
in these words: “Now ladies and gentlemen, 
you cannot make a crime out of that; at 
least you cannot in my court. You certainly 
cannot make a felony out of it; at least you 
cannot before me.” 

To my mind the Vancouver case clearly 
exposed the vicious, coercive type of treat- 


‘ment postal employees have been subjected 


to at the hands of some unscrupulous postal 
Officials. Employees will continue to be 
harassed and humiliated and tortured in 
mind and health as long as star-chamber 
methods prevail and those methods are sus- 
tained and even encouraged by those in 
high office. 

Some of you may be asking yourself: “Why 
is Doherty haranguing <bout something that 
happened «way out in Vancouver, Wash.?” 

I'll tell you why, my friends. It is simply 
this: But for the grace of God it could have 
been you, you, you, or anyone of us. Don’t 
say, “It can’t happen here”—it cen. It has 
happened and it will happen again unless 
and until we stand up and protect our funda- 
mental rights as freemen, as free citizens of 
this Republic. 

We are going {o respect lawful authority, 
as we have always done. We are not rabble- 
rousers. Bringing the case closer to home, I 
want to say that Post Office inspectors are 
necessary, very necessary, in the proper con- 
duct of the postal establishment. We are 
not blind to their importance in protecting 
the mails and in tracking down theft and 
depredation of the mails. But their role was 
never intended to be one wherein all their 
time and their entire effort would be bent 
toward disrupting the orderly conduct of 
post offices. It was never intended they 
should take over the functions of the local 
postmaster. It was never conceived that they 
should consider themselves above the law; 
that they could kick employees around with 
impunity. 

If employees have to go into Federal courts 
to clear themselves of asinine, trumped-up 
charges, God help us. And more important, 
God help the postal establishment. 

All we want is to do our job and live our 
lives free from restraint, coercion, interfer- 
ence, intimidation, or reprisal. We want 
everyone else to have those same privileges. 
We do not want postal employees to be re- 
duced to second-class citizens; we do not 
want any other citizen deprived of his funda- 
mental rights guaranteed him by his birth in 
this great Nation of ours. 

In simple terms, we want to live and let 
live. And to reach that happy and desirable 
goal we are going to follow the sound ad- 
vice of Shakespeare’s Polonius when he told 
his son: “Beware of entrance to a quarrel; 
but, being in, bear it that the opposer may 
be aware of thee.” 

I have taken a considerable amount of 
your time this evening—perhaps too much 
of it. However, I have merely scratched the 
surface in pointing up the many trials and 
tribulations encountered in our endeavor 
to live up to your confidence in us. We 
need your help in many ways; we know we 
are going to continue to receive your loyal 
cooperation in our attempt to make the life 
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of a letter carrier just a wee bit better, and 
to make the postal service a more efficient, 
and a more dependable agency for the good 
of all the people in these United States. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion, I wish to say that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service of 
the Senate has a subcommittee consist- 
ing of the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. JOHNSTON], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. UnpErwoop], and the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Caritson], which 
deals with the entire subject of rates. 
I am sure that they will very carefully 
go into all the details of all matters af- 
fecting the Post Office Department. I 
express the hope that the people who 
are interested will appear before the 
subcommittee. 


* RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon, tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to: and (at 5 
o’clock and 29 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, January 24, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 23 (legislative day of 
January 10), 1952: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


David K. E. Bruce, of Virginia, now Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to France, to be Under Secretary of State, 
vice James E. Webb, resigned. 

John M. Allison, of Nebraska, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be an Assistant 
Secretary of State, vice Dean Rusk, resigned. 

Henry A. Byroade, of Indiana, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State, vice George C. 
McGhee, resigned. 

Howland H. Sargeant, of Rhode Island, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of State, vice Ed- 
ward W. Barrett, resigned. 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ADVISORY BOARD 


Eric A. Johnston, of Washington, to be 
Chairman of the International Development 
Advisory Board. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Abbot L. Mills, Jr., of Oregon, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System for the unexpired term of 
14 years from February 1, 1944, vice Marriner 
S. Eccles, resigned. 

James Louis Robertson, of Nebraska, to be 
a member of the Board of Governors o° the 
Federal Reserve System for the unexpired 
term of 14 years from February 1, 1950, vice 
Edward Lee Norton, resigned. 


IN THE AIR ForcE 
The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Un‘ted States Air 


Force under thé provisions of section 515, 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947: 
To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. Arthur Thomas, 68A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Kenneth Eugene Webber, 117A, 
Regular Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Byron Elihu Gates, 186A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), United States Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Colby Maxwell Myers, 246A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), United States 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. John Stewart Mills, 357A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), United States 
Air Force. 
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Brig. Gen. Howard Graham Bunker, 376A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), United States 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Roger James Browne, 449A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), United States 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Roy Henry Lynn, 492A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), United States Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Oliver Stanton Picher, 540A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), United States 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Donald Norton Yates, 584A (col- 
onel, Regular Air Force), United States Air 
Force. 

Brig. Gen. Ernest Moore, 586A (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), United States Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Robert Broussard Landry, 635A 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), United States 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. William Oscar Senter, 648A (col- 
onel, Regular Air Force), United States Air 
Force. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Oates Hardin, AO170727 
Air Force Reserve. ® 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. Clarence Prescott Talbot, 172A, Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Col. Robert William Calvert Wimsatt, 214A, 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. Clyde Kenneth Rich, 223A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Herbert William Ehrgott, 266A, Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Col. Samuel Russ Harris, Jr., 272A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. James Bell Burwell, 279A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. John Titcomb Sprague, 300A, Regular 
Air Force. E 

1. Edward Pont Mechling, 327A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Orrin Leigh Grover, 329A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Albert George Hewitt, 396A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. John Williams Persons, 418A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. James Herbert Wallace, 442A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. John Jackson O’Hara, 463A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. John Hubert Davies, 537A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. John Hiett Ives, 544A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Kenneth Burton Hobson, 616A, Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

Col. Eugene Porter Mussett, 632A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. John Burroughs Cary, 1055A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. William Thomas Hudnell, 1171A, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Col. Richard Henry Carmichael, 
Regular Air Force. 

Col. George William Goddard, AO11514, 
Regular Air Force Retired, on active duty. 

Col. Kern Delos Metzger, AO914698, Air 
Force Reserve. 

Col. Walter Irwin Miller, AO913582, Air 
Force Reserve. 

Col. Alonzo Maning Drake, 129A, Regular 
Air Force. 

Col. Frank Arthur Bogart, 585A, Regular 
Air Force. 


12144, 


IN THE Navy 


The following-named (Naval ROTC) to be 
ensigns in the Navy: 
John P. Adams 
William B. Allmon 
Herbert E. Allshouse 
Willis W. Babb 
John M. Backer 
Harold R. Bailey 
Gerald G. Battle 
James P. Benbow 


Floyd L. Bolton 
Lane L. Bonner, Jr. 
Robert B. Bose 
Harold LeR. Brooks 
James R. Brown 
John R. Brown 
Harvey L. Bryant 
Joseph A. Burlew 


Don B. Cameron 
John G. Capps 
Leonard Carstensen 
Robert H. Chidsey 
Robert T. Clark 
Jack R. Conaway 
Roland L. Cooper 
David W. Dorn 
Donald F. Drake 
Harry J. Dunshee, Jr. 
Robert R. Dunwell 
Donald D. Eddy 
William P. Emerson 
Wilbert M. Flander 
Frederick F. Fisch- 
bach 
John DeF. Folsom 
Eugene O. Frederick 
William L. French 
Donald Gibble 
Robert L. Ginn 
Alfred L. Ginty 
Robert J. Govert 
Roy R. Grundy 
Roger A. Gurthet 
William E. Haley 
Donal D. Hammond 
Donald H. Hansen 
John R. Hathaway 
George L. Hauan 
Morris L. Hayes 
William S. Hayes 
Richard D. Hender- 
son 
Marshall D. Henshaw, 
Jr. 
Robert L. Herhusky 
Lucie W. Hill 
Karl R. Hinrichs 
Harold R. Hofener 
James D. Huber 


Guy D. Johnson 
Rockne H. Johnson 
Ross “C” Keeling, Jr. 
Vernon G. Kidd 
John R. Kilman 
Terry D. King 
William R. Laney 
Ludwig J. Lenz 
Richard E. Lohrey 
Guy J. Lookabaugh 
William A. Marson 
James A. Meacham 
Edward J. Merrilees 
Robert H. Miller 
Robert I. Miller 
William C. Miller 
Loren I. Moore 
Malcolm L. Morris 
Carl G. Nelson 
Norman G. Paul 
Robert H. Rand 
Garland J. Ridgley 
Gordon E. Robinson 
Eugene E. Rogers 
Gilbert J. Roller 
Raymond F. Rudolph 
Harold R. Schreiber 
Richard W. Shay 
Valvin R. Sinclair, Jr. 
Charles E. Sloan 
Howard J. Smith 
John Stewart 
Edwin “J” Story 
Homer B. Teafatiller 
Hampton E. Terry, Jr. 
James A. Tillotson III 
Thomas G. Weilepp, 
Jr. 
James F. Witney 
Jack P. Wise 
William T. Wolf 


Randall E. Jaycox, Jr.Howard R. Wright 


Max A. James 


Scott R. York 


The following-named (Naval ROTC) to be 
ensigns in the Supply Corps of the Navy: 


Charles W. Arnason 
Herbert E. Davis, Jr. 


George C. Picht 
Ralph H. Schatz 


Thomas C. Haddon, Jr.Kenneth S. Shull 


Jack W. Hopkins 


The following-named (Naval ROTC) to be 
second lieutenants in the Marine Corps: 


Andrew Adelman 
Milton J. Bridges, Jr. 
Albert J. Brown 


Theodore H. Cheno- 


weth 
John D. Gould 
Harold J. Keeling 
Richard J. Kirchner 
William P. Lemmer 


The following-named 


John J. Leonhard 
Robert W. Malcomson 
Ernest O. Northcutt, 
Jr. 
John H. Oltman 
Kenneth E. Ralph 
Walter C. Rohlman 
Thomas R. Travers 
Richard H. VanMeter 


(civilian college 


graduates) for temporary or permanent ap- 
pointment to the grades and corps indicated: 


The following-named for temporary ap- 


pointment: 


Commander, Medical Corps 
Henry H. Meadows, Jr. 


Lieutenants, Medical Corps 


Charles L. Waite 
James E. Ziegler 


The following-named for permanent ap- 


pointment: 


Lieutenant commander, Medical Corps 


Henry H. Meadows, 


Jr. 


Lieutenants (junior grade), Medical Corps 


Leon R. Briggs, Jr. 
Norman V. Cooley, Jr. 
William L. Daugherty 
Robert I. Garrett 


Edgar McC. Neptune, 
dr. 

Floyd A. Santner 

Charles L. Waite 


Howard W. Lagerquist Homer P. Wiley 


Robert E. Merrill 
James J. Murphy 
Bentley A. Nelson 


Thomas W. Yetman 
James E. Ziegler 
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The following-named 


January 23 


(civilian college 


graduates) for temporary or permanent ap- 
pointment to the grades and corps indicated: 


The following-named for temporary ap- 


pointment: 


Lieutenants, Dental Corps 


Peter F. Fedi, Jr. 
John A. Koch 


Alvin A. Shangold 


Leonard E. Williams 


The following-named for permanent ap- 


pointment: 


Lieutenant commander, Dental Corps 


George W. Walter 


Lieutenants, Dental Corps 


Frederick W. Brigance 

Marvin Carmen 

Roy C. McNett 

Frederick R. Ober- 
schulte 


James W. Sedlacek 
Richard T. Sochowski 


Robert S, Vaughan 


Lieutenants (junior grade), Dental Corps 


Philip J. Boyne 

Don C. Bursey 
William J. Clauss 
June L. Cox 

Harry J. Dennis, Jr. 
Peter F. Fedi, Jr. 
David Gray 

Worth B. Gregory, Jr. 
William L. Hart 


Richard F. Jacobs 
John A. Koch 

Gene L. Maxwell 
Charles F. Rau 
Samuel J. Sachs 
Alvin A. Shangold 
Alan E. Smith 
William D. Wagner 
Leonard E. Williams 


Ward Boston, Jr. (civilian college gradu- 
ate), to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in the 
Navy (special-duty officer). 


The 


following-named 


(civilian college 


graduates) to be lieutenants (junior grade) 


in the Chaplain Corps 
Samuel S. Cappel 
John K. Dodge 

George W. Fulfer 


The following-named 


of the Navy: 


Edward J. Kelly 
Lester I. Newman 
Alfred R. Saeger, Jr. 


(civilian college 


graduates) to be ensigns in the Medical Serv- 
ice Corps of the Navy: 


Clifton A. Asche 
Henry H. Bloom 
Marvin J. Brown 
Charles W. Buck 
Ralph D. Chansky 
Horace J. Connery 
James H. Dowling 
Billy M. Edwards 
Ezra F. Ferris 
Donald E. Feuquay 
Hulot W. Haden 
Charles M. Hine 
John T. Holcombe 
William H. Johnson, 
Jr. 
George D. Kryder 
Rufus K. Ledbetter, 
Jr. 
Wheeler B. V.ipes 
Robert V. L’Italien 
William E. McConville 


Frederick L. McGuire 
Bernard H. McIntosh 
Francis W. McIntosh 
John D. McRae 
Joseph G. McWilliams 
Donald C. Mackel 
Edward D. Mateik 
William J. Meyer 
John 8S. Murphy 
Mason A. Nelson, Jr. 
LaVern E. Nichols 
Harper Puziss 

Philip R. Ragle 
Rodger F. Schindele 
Paul J. Sherin 
Thomas J. Summerour 
Robert J. Vanderkelen 
Lloyd A. Watts 
Charles F. Welch 
Daniel N. Williams 


The following-named to be ensigns in the 
Nurse Corps of the Navy: 


Elise A. Adams 
Betty D. Bair 
Ruth M. Baudreau 
Virginia O. Berkman 
Edith L. Bracy 
Marjorie L. Bradshaw 
Mary L. Caudill 
Lois V. Clutter 
Elizabeth E. Cole 
Betty A. DeAmicis 
Eileen M. Dickman 
Jennie C. 
DiGiandomenico 
Celine A. Finn 
Anna L. Fogarty 
Elizabeth Friga 
Clara A. Garbutt 
Gretchen S. Hill 
Jo A. Hoffman 
Dorothy R. Knapp 
Beverly J. Koebel 


Birdie F. Koelikamp 
Mary L. Kvale 

Inez Lara 

Dolores R. LaRocco 
Mary E. Lippincott 
Laura B. Long 
Elizabeth A. Low 
Lorraine M. Meyer 
Bethel D. Miller 
Claire R. Miller 
Lois J. Mongan 
Lina D. :Aurasheff 
Nancy M. Murray 
Essie L. Newman 
Anna M. Nieblas 
Leah V. Osborne 
Loah G. Osborne 
Ruth G. Pampush 
Jeanette M. Piper 
Lena F. Ragland 
Charlene M. Ratican 
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Helen M. Rigsby 
Nancy M. Ristau 
Lucille M. Schill 
Dorothy L. Simmons 
Margaret M. Skrinak 
Willie M. Sossamon Marian L. Woy 
Ruth G. Spence Mary J. Yount 


The following-named women officers of the 
Marine Corps Reserve for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps: 
Virginia A. Hajek 
Valeria F. Hilgart 
Ruth E. McElaney 
Sara F. McLamore 


Harriet M. Steele 
Elinor B. Sterling 
Rosalind C. Stratton 
Dorothy A. White 
Adeline M. Wilson 


Eileen F. Parker 
Jane Pratt 

Mary E. Sullivan 
Miriam R. Wenner 
Shirley A. McMillan Louise W. Wolpert 
Eleanor M. O’Hara Phyllis J. Young 


The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary or permanent appointment to the grades 
indicated in the line of the Navy: 


The following named for temporary ap- 
pointment: 


Lieutenant (junior grade) 
Harry N. Farnsworth 


The following named for permanent ap- 
pointment: 


Lieutenants (junior grade) 


Frank A. Anderson Sumner Gurney 
Francis J. Beitzer William H. Hopkins 
Bernard N. Bloom Charles W. Jones 
Rodney E. Bornhop Robert P. Kolar 
Frederic J.Clawson George R. Lathan 
Richard J. Dermody Robert M. McLaughlin 
Eugene A. Dieckert, Andrew J. Mashaw 
Jr. Robert C. Newcomb 
Albert O. Floyd Joseph M. Rideout III 
Isaac N. Franklin, Jr. Irwin H. Seligman 
John McA. Frye Thomas R. Wilkinson 
Michael Gaydos, Jr. Charles I. Williams 
Robert F. Graves, Jr. James L. Yates 


Ensign 
Harry N. Farnsworth 


The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary or permanent appointment to the grades 
indicated in the line of the Navy (aviation) : 


The following named for temporary ap- 
pointment: 
Lieutenants (junior grade) 


John Abbott Robert C. Jacobson 
Richard R. Allmann Francis N. Jones 
Jomes J. Ash Isaac F. Jones, Jr. 
Kenneth W. Atkinson Paul T. Karschnia 
Albert L. Audette Jack E. Keller 
Keith R. Bare Edward J. Klapka 
Albert T. Barr, Jr. Albert G. Kuehnapfel 
Robert E. Bennett Robert L. Leydon 
Paul J. Bergdahl Edgar K. Lofton, Jr. 
Leon T. Bonner, Jr. Preston Luke 
Edward N. Bouffard James P. McCarthy, 
Delbeit E. Branden- Jr. 

burg Frederick C. Marshall 
John W. Brannon, Jr. John E. Marshall 
Joseph Brecka, Jr. Roger J. Miller 
Warren R. Brown Charles P. Moore 
Charles C. Carter Robert E. Morgan 
Harold D. Case Paul H. Mozley 
William E. Clark Donald F. Munday 
James C. Clarke Fred S. Newman 
Vincent A. Daure John M. ell, Jr. 
Robert J. Duffy Robert D. Norman 
Chann Ellberg Lowry W. Norris 
Kenneth E. Enney William R. O’Connell 
Jack E. Everling Charles C. O’Reilly, Jr. 
Robert W. Fero, Jr. Louis C. Page, Jr. 
Albert J. Frainier, Jr. Lewis H. Petersen 
Arthur 8. Fusco Richard E. Pond 
William M. Golding James H. Pressley, Jr. 
Jerome E. Hamill Harold A. Riedl 
Kennard RF. Hamilton Frank A. Rockwell 
John B. Hawkins, Jr. Richard O. Rudd 
Donald M. Hegrat George G. Russell 
Robert A. Holden Martin J. Signorelli, 
John C. Humphrey Jr. 
Roy T. Hynes William G. Sizemore 
Gilbert Jacobsen David K. Smith 
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Gordon H. Smith Richard G. Thomson 
Donald E. Sparks William E. Tillerson 
Harold H. Sproull Ralph J. Touch 
Robert G. Stammer-Marland W. Townsend, 
john Jr. 
Joe D. Stell Dennis A. Tuck 
Harrison B. South- John H. Wachtel 
worth Edwin 8. Wallace, Jr. 
William J. Streetman Albert J. Weil 
Donald A. Sumner Henry T. White, Jr. 
Charles A. L. Swanson George H. Willey 
Benjamin W. Taylor James E. Williams 
Stuart N. Templeton James H. Wilson 
Harold L. Terry William O. Wirt, Jr. 
Harry E. Thomas Prank G. Ziegler 


The following-named for permanent ap- 
pointment: 


Lieutenants (junior grade) 


Hershel L. Adams George E. Nuber, Jr. 
Robert F. Clement Claude M. Stephenson 
Raymond K. McDan- James Thomson 

nold William R. Warren 
William R. McMaster 


Ensigns 


John Abbott Robert E. Morgan 
Richard R. Allmann Paul H. Mozley 
James J. Ash Donald F. Munday 
Kenneth W. Atkinson Fred S. Newman 
Albert L. Audette John M. Nickell, Jr. 
Keith R. Bare Robert D. Norman 
Albert T. Barr, Jr. Lowry W. Norris 
Robert E. Bennett William R. O’Connell 
Paul J. Bergdahl Charles C. O'Reilly, 
Leon T. Bonner, Jr. Jr. 
Edward N. Bouffard Louis C. Page, Jr. 
Delbert E. Branden- Lewis H. Petersen 
burg Richard E. Pond 
John W. Brannon, Jr. James HW. Pressley, Jr. 
Joseph Brecka, Jr. Harold A. Riedl 
Warren R. Brown Frank A. Rockwell 
Charles C. Carter Richard O. Rudd 
Harold D. Case George G. Russell 
William E. Clark Martin J. Signorelli, 
James C. Clarke Jr. 
Vincent A. Dauro William G. Sizemore 
Robert J. Duffy David K. Smith 
Chann Ellberg Gordon H. Smith 
Kenneth E. Enney Donald E. Sparks 
Jack E. Everling Harold H. Sproull 
Robert W. Fero, Jr. Robert G. Stammer- 
Albert J. Prainier, Jr. john 
Arthur S. Fusco Joe D. Stell 
William M. Golding Harrison B. South- 
Jerome E. Hamill worth 
Kennard R. Hamilton William J. Streetman 
John B, Hawkins, Jr. Donald A. Sumner 
Donald M. Hegrat Charles A. L. Swan- 
Robert A. Holden son 
John C. Humphrey Benjamin W. Taylor 
Roy T. Hynes Stuart N. Templeton 
Gilbert Jacobsen Harold L. ‘Terry 
Robert C. Jacobson Harry E. Thomas 
Francis N. Jones Richard G. Thomson 
Isaac F. Jones, Jr. William E. Tillerson 
Paul T. Karshnia Ralph J. Touch 
Jack E. Keller Marland W. Towne 
Edward J. Klapka send, Jr. 
Albert G. KuehnapfelDennis A. Tuck 
Robert L. Leydon John H. Wachtell 
Edgar K. Lofton, Jr. Edwin 8. Wallace, Jr, 
Preston Luke Albert J. Weil 
James P. McCarthy,Henry T. White, Jr. 
Jr. George H. Willey 
Frederic’: C. Marshall James E. Williams 
John E. Marshall James H. Wilson 
Roger J. Miller William O. Wirt, Jr. 
Charles P. Moore Prank G. Ziegler 


The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary or permanent appointment to the grades 
indicated in the Nurse Corps of the Navy: 

The following named for temporary ap- 
pointment: 

Lieutenants 

Regina Andrews 

Marian R. Van Steenvoort 

Patricia L. Welch 
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The following-named for permanent ap- 
pointment: 
Lieutenants 


Marian H. Connor Leanna A. Ruth 
Catherine J. Crane Edna M. Scheips 
Marie Y. LeClair 


Lieutenants (junior grade) 
Regina Andrews 
Marian R. Van Steenvoort 
Patricia L. Welch 


Leo E. Therrien to the grade of lieutenant 
in the line of the Navy, limited duty only, 
in lieu of lieutenant in the line of the Navy, 
limited duty only, as previously nominated 
and confirmed, to correct name. 


The following-named officer of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of captain for limited duty: 


Ray M. Burrill 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Rev. Billy Graham, Montreat, N. C., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our Father and our God, we pause 
in this moment to realize that Thou art 
God and that Thou art the sovereign 
God of the universe. We pause in this 
moment to recognize that Thou art the 
God that is responsible for the free- 
doms and heritage that we have in this 
Nation of ours. We thank Thee for the 
manifold material blessings that we 
have. But somewhere along the line we 
feel that we have missed the road some- 
where. We find ourselves on the horns 
of a dilemma, and we are concerned. We 
are disturbed. We are perplexed. We 
pray today that Thou wouldst show us 
the way. We pray that we might re- 
member the words of our Christ when 
He said that we must deal with human 
nature, and we must be born again. We 
pray that today will be the answer 
to the dilemma and the problems that 
we face. We pray that every man and 
woman that sits in this historic place 
might be blessed of Almighty God and 
might feel an inner voice telling him 
or her that this is the way—walk ye 
in it. Bless these men with their tre- 
mendous responsibilities, we pray. And 
we pray that this day shall be a unique 
and wonderful day in their experience. 
In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message frem the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 


S. 1976. An act to provide for home rule in 
the District of Columbia. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. DONDERO askeu and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
minutes tomorrow, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 
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AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to addre:s the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced a resolution calling for 
an investigation of the causes of the 
large number of aircraft accidents that 
have recently taken such a terrible toll 
of lives of our citizens. My own State of 
New Jersey has been the site of two of 
them, one having taken the second larg- 
est number of lives in the history of avia- 
tion. The latest one, occurring yester- 
day, caused the death of 18 passengers 
and also brought quick and terrible death 
to a number of our citizens as they sat 
by their firesides in the traditional 
safety of their homes. 

Among those who met such a tragic 
death yesterday was the Honorable Rob- 
ert Patterson, a former Secretary of War. 
Judge Patterson was a man of outstand- 
ing ability, integrity, and character. 
His loss at this time is one that is serious 
to the welfare of our Nation. 

The time has arrived for action either 
through measures taken by existing 
authorities or legislative measures that 
will fix responsibility for this terrible 
loss of life and at the same time take 
remedial action to assure future safety 
to the flying public as well as remove 
the hazard to the lives and homes of our 
citizens. 

I am fully aware of the fact that the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of the House has ample authority 
under existing law to investigate these 
accidents and to recommend legislation 
or other action, and I hope the commit- 
tee of which I had the honor of serving 
as chairman during the Eightieth Con- 
gress will immediately proceed to exer- 
cise such authority. However, I think 
it particularly appropriate at this time 
that this House of Representatives by 
resolution express the concern we all 
feel and direct immediate action in the 
matter. The resolution I have intro- 
duced is designed to accomplish this 
objective. I urge your support. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. RAMSAY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 10 
minutes today, following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 

Mr. LYLE assumed the chair as 
Speaker pro tempore. 


THE LATE HONORABLE ROBERT P. 
PATTERSON 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the .-equest of the gentleman 
from Texas’? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
marks of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. WoLvERTON] are appropriate, 
but I do not want to let this day pass 


without saying a word about one of the 
grandest men I think it has been my 
privilege to know during all my lifetime. 

Robert Patterson, in my opinion, was 
one of the great finds that came from 
civil life during the great World War 
II. I knew him intimately. I visited 
in his home and he visited in mine. In 
character, I have never known a more 
outstanding man. The loss of him at 
this time and the great work that he 
was doing in civilian life will be missed 
by us now and in the years to come, 
because he was a man of superb intel- 
lect, of magnificent character. He loved 
humanity. He loved our democracy and 
was willing to sacrifice in order to pre- 
serve it. I know of the passing of no 
man, who is not a member of my own 
family, that I can more deeply regret 
than I can the passing of this great and 
good man, this great American patriot. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
sudden and tragic death of Bob Patter- 
son is a great loss to the Nation. I think 
the Speaker has adequately and com- 
pletely express jd the sentiments of all of 
us in the passing of this outstanding 
American. I know I express the senti- 
ments of all my colleagues in extending 
to his near and dear ones our deep 
sympathy in their bereavement. 

In his sudden death the Nation has 
lost one of the outstanding citizens in 
this trying period, not only in the his- 
tory of our own country but in the his- 
tory of the world. 

I yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DurHam]. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, deeply 
planted in our consciousness is the re- 
membrance of those we deal with in the 
daily tasks that we perform. There re- 
mains forever the remembrance of 
Judge Patterson by those who knew him 
here in the early days of building up our 
defense in the past war. He came here 
under an atmosphere of war in one of 
the most critical times in America’s his- 
tory, and he performed in a manner that 
stamped him as one of the outstanding 
patriotic Americans of this day and time. 

I traveled with Bob Patterson. I lived 
with him in the early days of the train- 
ing periods when he had so little to fight 
with. I knew his anxiety, and know that 
he fully realized the danger that this 
country was in due to the lack of pre- 
paredness in the years before 1940. He 
was a man who was always thinking of 
the foot soldiers and the welfare of those 
individuals was to him of the utmost im- 
portance to our Army. 

Bob Patterson, in my opinion, was one 
of the most patriotic Americans who ac- 
cepted responsibility in our Government. 
To that fine family of his I wish to ex- 
tend our deepest sympathy and very best 
wishes, and may we in the future pro- 
duce more men like Bob Patterson for 
our own national defense. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
ARENDS], 
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Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
the Speaker and other Members of the 
House in expressing our deep feeling of 
sorrow in the passing of Judge Robert 
Patterson. Our country has lost a truly 
great American. Judge Patterson de- 
voted his life to public service. 

I happened to know him rather inti- 
mately. During the time he served in 
Washington I became a personal friend 
of his. We did not always agree on 
matters of national policy, but each of 
us had respect for the other’s opinion. 
I deeply feel this loss. 

Judge Patterson was a man of out- 
standing ability who distinguished him- 
self for all time as a public servant. He 
was a great lawyer, a great judge, and a 
great Secretary of War. In his career 
he has left a monument of public service 
that will stand for all time as a symbol 
of patriotic devotion to the country we 
love. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may extend their 
remarks in the Recorp at this point on 
the life and character of the late Robert 
Patterson. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with a heavy-laden heart that I rise 
to pay my tribute to Robert P. Patter- 
son, one of the great Americans of our 
time who lost his life in an airplane ac- 
cident. During -his lifetime he treas- 
ured in his heart a devoted love for his 
country and he turned it into practical 
expression by the many personal sacri- 
fices which he made in its service. He 
was an outstanding Secretary of War, 
commanding the respect as well as the 
sincere affection of the many people he 
came in contact with, and his passing 
leaves a great void in the hearts of many 
who are still living and working in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

He was an old personal friend of mine 
of many years’ standing, and I can tes- 
tify that he was a man of intense sin- 
cerity, of great tenderness, of modest 
simplicity, and of sturdy courage, all 
wrapped up in a sterling, unimpeachable 
character. He loved the truth and his 
tragic death is a great loss to the Nation 
and a great loss to the bar, of which he 
was such an eminent and conspicuous 
member. However, his many friends are 
those who will suffer the most because 
they no longer can turn to him for en- 
couragement in time of depression, for 
hope at th@time of despair, and for coun- 
sel and advice in the time of perplexity. 
My heartfelt sympathy goes to his be- 
reavec widow and children, and may the 
good God in His wisdom bring them com- 
fort and peace of heart. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have a sense of great personal loss 
in the passing of former Secretary Rob- 
ert P. Patterson. We have been good 
friends over the years ever since law- 
school days. 

He was a man of absolute integrity, of 
high ideals and of great ability. 

He was a devoted public servant. 

As a soldier in World War I, where 
he won the Distinguished Service Cross, 
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the Silver Star, and the Purple Heart; as 
a member of the Federal bench; as As- 
sistant Secretary, Under Secretary, and 
Secretary of War he served his country 
with great distinction. 

His untimely death is a great loss for 
the Nation. 

I join ‘in heartfelt sympathy to the 
members of his family and all those 
close to him. 

Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, with shud- 
dering shock and profound sorrow I 
heard over the radio last night of the 
sudden and unexpected death of Robert 
P. Patterson, of New York. 


At any time this Nation can ill afford- 


to lose the services of a stalwart Ameri- 
can and a useful citizen. But particu- 
larly in this time of national tension and 
world crisis we cannot afford to lose a 
great patriot and faithful public servant. 

Bob Patterson was a unique and out- 
standing American. His brilliant mind 
was matched only by his moral and phys- 
ical courage. He could not be intimi- 
dated in civil or military life. 

A graduate of Union College and of 
Harvard Law School he was a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa because of his keen 
mind, penetrating insight, and remark- 
able powers of intellectual analysis. He 
was a man of strong personal convic- 
tions and intrepid action who could think 
objectively and act judiciously. 

Bob Patterson had a distinguished 
military career. From private in the in- 


fantry in the National Guard, he served 
in that branch of our service through 
World War I, coming out of the service 
as a major, in 1919, after being awarded 
the Purple Heart, the Silver Star, and 


the Distinguished Service Cross because 
of his combat wounds, his enviable gal- 
lantry, and extraordinary heroism in 
combat. 

In 1930 President Hoover named Bob 
Patterson, because of his intellectual 
achievements, his excellent war record, 
and his sterling personal qualities, a 
district Federal judge for the southern 
district of New York. In 1939, President 
Roosevelt elevated him to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
and after serving as Assistant and Under 
Secretary of War under Henry L. Stim- 
son, he was appointed Secretary of War 
in 1945. He contributed much to our 
victory over our enemies in World 
War II. 

Though I differed with Judge Patter- 
son at times on matters of military pol- 
icy and governmental affairs, I held for 
him the highest regard and the greatest 
admiration because of the man he was. 
While at times impatient with men who 
differed with him, he was never unap- 
proachable and beneath his hard shell, 
harbored a kind and friendly heart. 

During World War II he was kind 
enough to invite me to fly with him alone 
out to Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., where 
we inspected our infantry forces in 
training. Never have I spent a more 
rugged day than when he, in his GI 
shoes, marched me all over that vast 
camp and training area—to the point of 
exhaustion. We fired bazookas and 
much to the surprise of the troops and 
even the officers in command, we fired 
rifle grenades which hit the target. In 
fact, the sergeant told the colonel it was 
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time to get us out of camp because our 
markmanship was too expert. My hit- 
ting the target was more or less acci- 
dental but Bob’s was professional. He 
never lost his interest in military prob- 
lems or in the buck private in the fox- 
hole and the trenches. 

To me at least it was rather significant 
that after leaving the public service to 
return to the private practice of the law, 
he visited me on two or three different 
occasions, with no favors to ask, but 
merely to present me with an auto- 
graphed copy of a most interesting book 
written by one of America’s most promi- 
nent and successful lawyers. 

Never did Judge Patterson ask me an 
unreasonable consideration, and never 
did he turn a deaf ear to my humblest 
request. Seldom was either one ever 
made. 

Mr. Speaker, my only reason for 
speaking these few words is to join our 


colleagues here and Bob Patterson’s 


many friends everywhere to extend my 
heartfelt sympathy to his fine family and 
to join in the other tributes to say that 
I am grieved to lose a sincere personal 
friend and most of all that America has 
lost one of its great patriots of strong 
mind, firm convictions, rugged physique, 
indomitable will, unconquering courage, 
and good, big heart. 


THE TYPE OF LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, COX. Mr. Speaker, in the current 
issue of the United States News, Mr. 
David Lawrence, in my opinion, very 
aptly senses the public state of mind as 
regards politics. After making compli- 
mentary reference to Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Taft, and Mr. 
Eisenhower, he says that what America 
needs is a leader that possesses the quali- 
ties “of realism, courage, firmness, sin- 
cerity, honesty of conviction, and above 
all a readiness to resist and repudiate the 
insincerities of modern politics and the 
dishonesties of modern political systems.” 

Mr. Speaker, it so happens that either 
the majority or the minority of this 
body could supply this man. 


THE SELECTIVE SERVICE CONTRACT 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today sent the following letter to Chair- 
man Vinson, of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee: 

JANUARY 23, 1952. 
Hon, Car. VINSON, 

Chairman, House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Vinson: On May 3, 1951, I in- 
troduced H. R. 3956 which would credit any 
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redrafted person with active service, pre- 
viously performed under the Selective Serv- 
ice Act, but short of the contract for which 
such induction was ordered. 

In other words, a person inducted after 
VJ-day, who served 1 or 11 months, or any 
other period short of a year, and was hon- 
orably discharged at the convenience of the 
Government without fulfilling the full term 
of the then existing 21 months’ contract, 
would now be entitled to credit toward dis- 
charge for any time served. 

The provisions of this measure are so 
reasonable and just that it is impossible for 
me to understand why you have permitted 
it to languish in the files of your committee. 
If you can give me any valid reason why any 
group of draftees should be compelled to 
serve as much as 35 months while others of 
the same status serve 24 months I will ap- 
preciate hearing it. 

This discrimination must end. I must in- 
sist that you bring this bill before your 
committee and report it without further 
loss of time. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. R. Gross. 


WITHHOI DING OF CERTAIN PATENTS 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 4687) 
to provide for the withholding of certain 
patents that might be detrimental to the 
national security, and for other purposes, 
together with Senate amendments there- 
to and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill and 
the Senate amendments, as follows: 

Page 5, line 19, after “Claims” insert “or 
in the District Court of the United States 


for the district in which such claimant is a 
resident.” 

Page 6, lines 13 and 14, strike out “who, 
when he makes a claim, is in the employ- 
ment or service of the United States, or.” 

Page 6, line 14, after “the” where it occurs 
the second time insert “full-time.” 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Colorado if he would 
explain the changes which were made by 
the Senate and in which he asks the 
House to concur. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the purpose of the bill is to 
give the Secretary of Commerce, under 
certain conditions, the authority to keep 
inventions secret and to withhold issue 
of patents when necessary for the na- 
tional security. 

The applications in the Patent Office 
which are presently being withheld from 
issue under Public Law 700 will be issued 
as patents after the official termination 
of the war unless this legislation is en- 
acted. The declaration by the Congress 
of the end of the war in Germany and 
the signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty 
make it necessary for this permanent 
legislation to be enacted without delay. 

The subject legislation was considered 
favorably by both the House and the 
Senate. However, a Senator from Kan- 
sas offered an amendment, agreed to by 
the Senate, to “remove as bars to relief 
employment at the time of making 
claim, or part-time employment at the 
time of invention.” 

This bar to relief by claim against the 
Government by an employee is based cn 
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the opportunity he has to influence Gov- 
ernment use of inventions and is sched- 
uled to be studied by the subcommittee 
as it generally relates to patent claims 
against the Government. This amend- 
ment should be accepted since it only 
affects suits under this act and there are 
regulations in effect covering the dispo- 
sition of rights in inventions made by 
employees of the Government—Execu- 
tive Order No. 10096. Furthermore 
there is growing industry support for a 
revision of the provisions relating to bar 
of Government employee patent claims 
against the Government because the 
chances of influencing Government use 
of inventions by employees is considered 
very unlikely today. 

A Senator from Nevada offered an 
amendment, which was agreed to by the 
Senate, to give the claimant the right to 
bring his action under the bili either in 
the Court of Claims or in the United 
States district court for the district of 
which he is a resident where he sues for 
an amount in addition to the adminis- 
trative award. Although the question 
of concurrent jurisdiction also is 
planned to be studied as it generally re- 
lates to patent claims against the Gov- 
ernment, since concurrent jurisdiction in 
the United States district courts is now 
provided for in the Royalty Adjustment 
Act (35 U. S. C. 90° and in the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, this amendment is 
not without precedent or merit. 

After careful study of the proposed 
amendments by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the commi’tee is of the opin- 
ion that because of the expedition neces- 


sary in this case and the reasonable na- 
ture of the proposed amendments, the 
House should concur and agree to the 
amendments of the Senate. 

Mr. ARENDS. AsI understand it, the 
Judiciary Committee of the House is in 
full agreement with these two proposals? 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


That is 


COAL-MINE FATALITIES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include a letter from President Truman 
to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, also a report to the President 
by the Secretary of the Interior on the 
coal-mine disaster at West Frankfort, Il. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


THE WHITE HovsgE, 
Washington, January 22, 1952. 
My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I am writing 
to urge that the Congress take prompt 
and effective action to help prevent the 
shocking fatalities in the coal mines 
of this country. 
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On December 21, 1951, 119 miners were 
killed in a single mine disaster at West 
Frankfort, Ill. Four years ago, 111 men 
lost their lives in a similar disaster at 
Centralia, Ill. In the years between, 
thousands have been killed or injured, 
in less spectacular mine _ tragedies 
throughout the country. 

Yet little or none of this was necessary. 
Most of it could surely have been avoided 
if the Department of the Interior had 
had authority to enforce compliance with 
Federal standards of mine safety. I urge 
the Congress to lose no more time in en- 
acting legislation which will give the 
Department the powers it needs to save 
the lives of men who work in coal mines. 

I have received from the Secretary of 
the Interior a special report on the West 
Frankfort disaster. This report explains 
very clearly and concisely why we must 
have Federal legislation to deal with 
the safety situation in the coal mines. 
I hope all Members of Congress will read 
this report. I am sure it will make the 
urgent need for action plain to every- 
one. 

Bills are now pending before the Con- 
gress to grant enforcement powers to the 
Interior Department. The Secretary of 
the Interior indicates in his report that 
he believes the provisions of these bills 
should be strengthened in some respects, 
to make sure the enforcement job can 
be done right. 

I cannot urge too strongly that the 
Congress take action on these bills at 
once. Almost every day, miners are be- 
ing killed needlessly, somewhere in this 
country. We have got to put a stop 
to it. The miners and their families are 
entitled to protection by their Govern- 
ment. It is our plain duty to keep the 
coal mines just as safe as human skill 
and effort can make them. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry TRUMAN. 

THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 

OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT BY THE SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR ON THE COAL-MINE DIsAs- 
TER AT WEST FRANKFORT, ILL, 


On December 21, 1951, we had the worst 
coal-mine disaster this Nation has experi- 
enced in 23 years. On that date a violent gas 
and coal-dust explosion spread through a 
large area of the Orient Mine No. 2 of the 
Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., at 
West Frankfort, Ill. 

One hundred nineteen men lost their lives 
in this explosion. Property damage was 
widespread and severe. 

The tragedy is that this need not have hap- 
pened. There was nothing inevitable about 
it. It could and should have been pre- 
vented. 

This is demonstrated conclusively by the 
findings of the Federal inspectors from the 
Bureau of Mines. These inspectors made a 
thorough, on-the-spot investigation of the 
causes of this disaster and the circumstances 
surrounding it. I went out to West Frank- 
fort with the Director of the Bureau of 
Mines and the Federal mine inspectors, went 
into the mine myself, and have reviewed with 
care the formal findings of the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Let me summarize these findings for you: 

First, it was a concentration of gas which 
exploded. An explosive gas called methane 
had accumulated in abandoned areas of the 
mine. These areas had not been sealed and 
the gas had moved into parts of the mine 
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that were actively being worked, and had 
gathered there in dangerous amounts, be- 
cause of improper ventilation. 

Second, there were a number of ways in 
which this dangerous gas could have been 
ignited. This is a highly mechanized mine, 
using electric machines and other devices for 
mining, loading, and transporting coal. A 
spark or arc from any of these machines 
could have started the explosion, and that is 
the most likely explanation of what hap- 
pened. Most of these machines had not been 
kept in safe condition to operate where there 
was a possibility of heavy concentrations of 
methane gas. In addition, some of the men 
had smoking materials with them at the 
time of the explosion, though there is no 
evidence to show that it was actually set off 
by a lighted match or cigarette. 

Third, the original gas explosion ignited 
clouds of coal dust, spreading the explosion 
and flames through the mine passageways. 
Large amounts of coal dust had collected in 
the active workings of the mine. This is 
inevitable in coal mining, and the dust has 
to be removed or counteracted by rock dust- 
ing. But these safety measures had not 
been adequately applied. 

This disaster was made possible because 
abandoned workings were not sealed, because 
the mine was not properly ventilated, because 
the coal-dust hazard was not adequately 
dealt with, and because electric machines 
were not kept in safe condition. 

I want to emphasize that each of these 
hazards is a violation of a safety standard 
in the Federal Mine Safety Code which has 
been promulgated by the Federal Bureau of 
Mines. Furthermore, each of these hazards 
had been identified by Federal inspectors 
fully 6 months before the explosion occurred. 
On July 31, 1951, an inspection report, which 
pointed out all these and other violations 
of the Federal Safety Code, was made avail- 
able by the Bureau of Mines to represent- 
atives of the company, the United Mine 
Workers of America, and the State of Illinois. 
A brief of the Bureau of Mines report was also 
posted at the mine for all employees to read. 

But nothing was done to remove the haz- 
ards. One hundred and nineteen men were 
killed as a result. 

This is a terrible story. But it is not a 
new story. Four years ago, substantially the 
same thing occurred at Centralia, Ill. One 
hundred and eleven men lost their lives in 
that disaster. During the last 10 years, 8,011 
men, all told, were killed underground in 
our bituminous and lignite mines; 1,360 more 
were killed in the anthracite mines. 

In a very large proportion of these cases, 
the reason was the same: Mining hazards 
were well known; they could have been cor- 
rected, but the necessary action was not 
taken. 

There is no question that all parties have 
known in advance about the hazards which 
led to every large-scale mine disaster in the 
last decade. Ever since the passage of the 
Federal Coal-Mine Inspection and Investi- 
gation Act of 1941, inspectors of the Bureau 
of Mines have periodically investigated and 
reported on conditions in the Nation’s coal 
mines. Violations of the Federal Safety 
Code, found upon actual inspection, have 
been reported promptly to management, 
union, and State authorities. 

There is also no question that the coal 
mining industry has the technical know-how 
and the experience to live up to the Federal 
Safety Code. The code is a very practical 
document, accepted by both management 
and labor. Means do exist to keep our mines 
up to the safety standards which the code 
sets forth. 

But, in mine after mine across the coun- 
try, the Federal Code is not being lived up 
to. West Frankfort is not an isolated ex- 
ample by any means. For 1 year after the 
Centralia disaster of 1947, the Congress re- 
quired reports of compliance with Federal 
recommendations, These showed that, dur- 
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ing the whole of 1948, 59 percent of the haz- 
ards reported by Federal inspectors were not 
corrected. During that year, Federal in- 
spectors noted more than 23,000 violations of 
State mining laws on which corrective action 
was not taken. 

Safe working conditions in our mines can- 
not be allowed to go by default. The public 
interest requires that every possible step 
be taken to avert tragedies like West Frank- 
fort. That means it is up to Government— 
to the State governments or to the Federal 
Government—to see to it that proper safety 
standards are enforced. 

For over 10 years the Department of the 
Interior has had the power to set standards, 
to inspect, and to report. It has no power 
to enforce. Each time enforcement author- 
ity has been requested of the Congress, the 
argument has been made that enforcement is 
a State responsibility and should remain in 
the hands of the States concerned. While 
the United Mine Workers has supported Fed- 
eral enforcement legislation, the representa- 
tives of management and most of the States 
themselves have consistently opposed it. 

Yet, the evidence is clear that the State 
governments, taken as a group, have not 
done enough and are not now doing enough 
to assure this country against disasters in 
our coal mines. 

There is, of course, considerable variation 
among the particular States. During the last 
4 years, the Bureau of Mines has assisted in 
preparing proposed revisions of the coal 
mining laws of 12 States. These revised 
regulations, designed along the lines of the 
Federal Mine Safety Code, have been adopted 
in Alabama, Colorado, Maryland, Montana, 
Tennessee, and Wyoming. Proposed revi- 
sions of the laws of Arkansas, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Ohio, and Oklahoma were 
prepared but were not enacted by the State 
legislatures. 

Thus there has been some progress since 
the Centralia disaster of 1947. But the 


record is not nearly good enough to give us 


any assurance for the future. In Illinois, 
itself, where the Centralia explosion oc- 
curred, the new tragedy at West Frankfort 
clearly demonstrates the inadequacy of an 
approach which leaves all responsibility to 
the States. 

The legislative record in Illinois is illus- 
trative. There the State legislature estab- 
lished many years ago a mining investigation 
commission, one of whose statutory duties is 
to be the legislature’s official adviser on mine 
legislation. In 1949 the Governor of Illinois 
called in representatives of the Bureau of 
Mines and had them prepare a model mine 
safety law. Governor Stevenson conferred 
several times with me and Bureau of Mines 
officials on problems relating to a mine safety 
code for his State. A year ago, a legislative 
proposal adapted from the Bureau's model 
was referred to the commission, with the 
Governor’s request that it be used as a start- 
ing point in developing sound recommenda- 
tions for action by the legislature. But the 
commission rejected this proposal and, de- 
spite renewed requests from the Governor, 
the commission has not yet recommended 
any other legislation. The legislature itself 
has taken no action. 

The problem in Illinois and other States 
is not just a matter of inadequate laws. 
There is also a real question about the ade- 
quacy of State enforcement. For a variety 
of reasons, many of the States do not seem 
able to assure compliance with their own 
safety codes. Taken as a whole, the ex- 
perience of the States can lead, in my judg- 
ment, to only one conclusion. Federal en- 
forcement of Federal standards is neces- 
sary—and necessary now. 

The sooner the Department of the In- 
terior is authorized to enforce Federal safety 
standards, the sooner we will be able to give 
the men who work the mines some reason- 
able assurance against a repetition of Cen- 
tralia and West Frankfort. 
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71 order to be effective, I am convinced 
that Federal legislation must include three 
essentials. First, the Department of the 
Interior must be empowered to promulgate 
safety standards which have the force of law. 
Second, the Department must have authority 
to close a coal mine that it finds unsafe 
and to keep it closed until the Department 
has certified that the danger has been re- 
moved. Third, there must be adequate crim- 
inal penalties for willful violation of safety 
regulations ard shut-down orders. 

Bills are already pending in the Congress 
to give the Department of the Interior en- 
forcement power. These bills are S. 1310 
and ‘TI. R. 268. While they move in the right 
direction, they do not fully take account 
of these three essential elements. 

Therefore, I have had prepared a series of 
amencments to these bills which would 
make them fully adequate to meet the situ- 
ation. With your concurrence, I will trans- 
mit these proposed amendments to the spon- 
sors of these bills ani to the committees of 
Congress concerned, rvging the speediest 
possible action on adequate legislation. 

If the necessary authority is provided by 
the Congress, I assure you that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior will do its utmost to 
guard against more West Frankfort trage- 
dies in the operation o- the Nation’s coal 
mines. 

Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
JANUARY 22, 1952. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. SmitTH] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 


THE CASE AGAINST RAPID TAX AMORTI- 
ZATION FOR ADDITIONAL SYNTHETIC 
FIBER PRODUCTION. 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under our defense procuction pro- 
gram we have adopted a policy followed 
in World War II of tax amortization, 
which allows manufacturers to charge 
off the costs of new production facilities 
through accelerated amortization over a 
5-year period instead of the customary 
20. We all recognize that this proce- 
dure is necessary in some fields where 
the production facilities cannot be ex- 
pected to yield an economically sound 
return on a peacetime basis. 

There is no sound reason, however, for 
the granting of tax-amortization certifi- 
cates for production facilities which will 
continue to operate on a peacetime basis 
in competition with already established 
products. The strongest possible rea- 
sons exist which should preclude the 
granting of certificates for production 
facilities where present production could 
be expanded without cost to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Despite this fact, four certificates for a 
total amount of $141,815,598 have been 
issued for accelerated amortization of 
the cost of new or additional facilities 
for production of synthetic fibers. Of 
this amount, a total of $27,784,098 was 
in connection with the production of 
high-tenacity rayon; $88,500,000 for the 
production of nylon filament and staple; 
and $25,531,50¢ for production of acrilon 
staple. The rayon and nylon are to be 
used as substitutes for cotton, and acri- 
lon is a substitute for wool. 

Today there is pending before the 
Defense Production Administration at 
least 27 applications of the same nature, 
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plus two others in connection with the 
production of raw materials for syn- 
thetic fibers. The productive capacity 
for synthetics which would be thus un- 
derwritten by the American taxpayer 
would be equal to more than the annual 
production of 1,000,000 bales of cotton— 
one-tenth of our entire cotton produc- 
tion in 1950. 

The American cotton farmer is thus 
being asked to help pay for the cost of 
plant construction for a business in 
direct competition with him. The situ- 
ation is very much like a stranger ap- 
proaching the corner grocer and asking 
him to provide as a gift more than half 
the cost of a competing store to be erect- 
ed across the street. The fiber producers 
of America have every reason to voice 
their indignation. 

The situation would be different if the 
fiber producers could not meet, or would 
not meet, the necessary production essen- 
tial to our defense economy. Fiber pro- 
duction in this country is capable of be- 
ing expanded at a rate fully capable of 
meeting all of our needs, with no cost 
to the Government other than an ade- 
quate incentive program through com- 
modity price supports. 

My knowledge in this field is primarily 
in the field of cotton, and I want to ad- 
dress my remarks particularly to the 
fallacies of the Government’s underwrit- 
ing the cost of additional expansion in 
synthetics which would be used as a sub- 
stitute for cotton. If venture capital 
wishes to risk itself in expansion of syn- 
thetic facilities, the cotton farmer has 
no complaint. He believes the cotton 
from his fields can stand up under 
any type of competition. Subsidized 
competition is what the cotton farmer 
opposes. 

Increased production of fiber is ob- 
viously necessary to meet the demands 
of our defense effort. The plant capaci- 
ty for this increased production already 
exists, and it is available. Cotton pro- 
duction can be expanded to almost any 
desirable degree merely by the announce- 
ment of an adequate price support pro- 
gram which offers some hope of a return 
equal to the cost of production. 

Our defense officials have failed ‘to 
take advantage of the tremendous agri- 
cultural resources of our country, and 
as a result we have to pay a bigger bill 
for our defense preparation. The pro- 
ductive facilities for cotton, for example, 
will never become surplus property. 
There is no cost for the conversion of 
farm land to the production of other 
crops when the demand for cutton slack- 
ens. We need to rid ourselves of the 
erroneous brand of thinking which: lim- 
its the concept of production to indus- 
trial plants. 

The Department of Agriculture, act- 
ing on behalf of our mobilization direc- 
tors, has asked the cotton farmers of 
America to produce another record cot- 
ton crop for 1952—at least 16,000,000 
bales. To date no announcement has 
been made of any plan to increase price 
support to a level approaching the cost 
of production, and as a result it is very 
likely that the production goal will not 
be reached. The goal can be reached 
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by an adequate support price for cot- 
ton, and with virtually complete assur- 
ance that it will be of no cost to the 
Government. The cotton-support pro- 
gram has yielded a profit to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in the past, 
and there is no reason to believe that it 
will not continue to be operated success- 
fully. 

The only alternative to adequate cot- 
ton production may be increased syn- 
thetic production, but there is no excuse 
for not achieving adequate cotton pro- 
duction. It is the soundest and the 
cheapest way to meet our defense needs, 
end our mobilization officials should be 
held accountable if they do not assure 
themselves of fiber supply through this 
method. 

Apparently the manufacturers of syn- 
thetic fibers who have applied for tax 
amortization certificates, and those who 
are in the process of preparing new ap- 
plications, have assumed ‘that in the 
present confusion over defense produc- 
tion goals and achievements they can 
get the Government to underwrite a 
large part of the cost of their already 
planned expansion of production. 

The history of the rayon and nylon 
industry in this country is one of con- 
tinuing expansion, and it is very obvious 
that further expansion was already 
planned and laid out before the Revenue 
Act of 1950 put the tax-amortization 
program back on the books. 

In 1940 10,000,000 pounds of high- 
tenacity rayon was produced in the 
United States, and in 1950 310,000,000 
pounds was produced. There was a 
steady increase during each year of the 
10-year interval. In 1940 471,000,000 
pounds of all types of rayon was pro- 
duced, and in 1950 production had 
reached 1,250,000,000 pounds. There was 
only 1 year, 1949, when there was any 
decline in production. 

In other words, the rayon industry 
has been adding capacity as rapidly as 
it could right up to the present time. 
This would seem to be the strongest pos- 
sible proof that the rayon industry does 
not have to have a tax subsidy as an 
inducement to expand. Expansion will 
continue on the same basis as long as the 
material is available to construct and 
operate the new facilities. 

The critical materials needed for the 
construction and operation of these fa- 
cilities are one of the strongest argu- 
ments against approval of additional 
tax-amortization schemes. Agricultural 
production requires none of the critical 
items needed for construction, and a rel- 
atively small amount of that needed for 
operation of the proposed synthetic 
plants. 

Operation of synthetic fiber plants 
calls for large quantities of sulfuric acid, 
caustic soda, and wood pulp. These lat- 
ter two products are in short supply, but 
the supply of sulfuric acid is the most 
critical item involved. 

The shortage of sulfuric acid is the 
most critical problem facing our expand- 
ing chemical industry, and there appears 
to be little hope that the shortage can 
be remedied in the foreseeable future. 
Many expensive marginal operations, in- 
cluding recovery from waste products, 


are in use today in order to bolster the 
supply. Sulfuric acid is a basic necessity 
for the entire chemical industry. Vast 
quantities of this critical item should not 
be diverted for subsidized synthetic pro- 
duction. 

Another evidence of the lack of merit 
in the synthetic fiber applications can be 
found in study »f processing capacity 
of the American textile industry. That 
capacity today is not adequate to con- 
sume the additional supply of fiber that 
would be available if the pending appli- 
cations were approved, and the plants 
erected and put into operation. This 
1r2ans that the demand for cotton would 
be very likely to suffer from the results 
oI an artificial depression as 2 result of 
the competition from the subsidized 
synthetics. 

As I mentioned earlier, the cotton 
farmer and the cotton industry as a 
whole are prepared to meet the compe- 
tition of synthetics operating under the 
normal pattern of business enterprise. 
The competition, of course, represents a 
serious problem for cotton, but it is one 
that will be met successfully. Through 
the coordinated efforts of all the ele- 
ments in the cotton industry, superior 
qualities of fiber are today being woven 
from raw cotton which regularly im- 
proves in quality. Cotton will prove 
equal to the competition of any natural 
or synthetic fiber. 

There is absolutely no excuse for bur- 
dening the American taxpayer with the 
cost of these proposed new synthetic 
fiber plants through the tax amortiza- 
tion program. Cotton production is 
flexible enough to meet any defense de- 
rands, without any increased cost to our 
Government and without disrupting the 
normal competitive operations of an im- 
portant segment of our economy. All 
of our fiber demands can be met through 
the judicious use of the agricultural price 
support programs. I hope that the De- 
fense Production Administration will not 
be victimized by these applications. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. SITTLER asked and was given 
permission to vacate the special order 
granted him for today, and to address 
the House for 20 minutes on Tuesday 
next, following the legislative program 
and any special orders heretofore en- 
tered. 

Mr. JAVITS (at the request of Mr. 
KEATING) was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes on Mon- 
day next, following the legislative pro- 
gram and any special orders heretofore 
entered. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpick] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, as lit- 
tle as you might judse, this is not in- 
tended to be a political speech. I am 
not speaking for any party or any fac- 
tion of any party. I merely want to ex- 
press my personal view of the situation 
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in regard to the United States as we see 
it today. I have great respect for the 
President and every Member of this 
House. While my views may differ from 
theirs, I express them only because this 
is the greatest forum in the world, where 
free speech abides and men can express 
their opinions. 

Mr. Speaker, the President’s budget 
message asks for appropriations of $85,- 
000,000,000 and a statement from the 
White House says the President cut the 
requests of the Army one-half. Fifty- 
one billion of this is for national defense. 
If the Armed Forces had their way, the 
amount would have been $100,000,000,- 
000. The President did not refuse that 
ariount, but strung it along over a longer 
period of time. There is no question but 
what the brass hats will get what they 
want. 

Eight billion of this is for arming Eu- 
rope. When the debate on the Atlantic 
Pact was held, the charge was made by 
the opposition that, finally, we would 
have to dig up the billions to finance the 
whole European defense. The backers 
of the bill said, “No, Europe will be on 
its feet with the Marshall plan money 
and we will not have to give them any 
more.” The same old story. Get your 
foot in the screen door and trust to luck 
to get clear in. We are in just now 
where I knew we would be, when I voted 
“No” on the Atlantic Pact. 

If money was all we would be required 
to contribute, we might stand it, but 
everyone knows that if trouble starts— 
and our skirmish around Europe is apt 
to start it—we will have to do most of the 
fighting and dying, as we did before. We 
are getting ourselves deeper in the mire 
of foreign affairs every hour, and I for 
one, will vote ‘“‘No” On this European ap- 
propriation, and “No” on a lot more of 
it. We seem not satisfied with a war 
we cannot win, as it is being now con- 
ducted, and want to get into another 
mess as we did in Korea. I presume the 
same Old threadbare argument will be 
made, as is now advocated in Korea. We 
do not want to fight so hard we will bring 
on another world war. We shall prob- 
ably be permitted, if trouble starts in 
Europe, to chase the Russians back to 
their own line, but we must not, so the 
Korean argument says, go beyond that 
line and destroy the enemy—that action, 
they will probably say, will bring on 
world war No. III. 

It looks to me like the internationalists 
are determined to have another Korea. 

When the United States of Europe was 
proposed recently, Churchill did not line 
up with the rest of them—he Knew the 
rest of them would not make much of a 
fight of it, because they have only half- 
heartedly agreed to rearm. Churchill 
did not want that line-up, but he wants 
to line up with the United States. He 
has found out that this country will fight 
and after the British ran out of Norway, 
and streaked back to their boats at Dun- 
kirk, he is entirely satisfied to line up and 
let us do the fighting. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the House is not in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore 
Brooks), 


(Mr. 
The House will be in order. 
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Mr. BURDICK. I think it would be 
comparatively easy to keep order when 
there are only about 15 members present. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What 
the gentleman has been saying is sound, 
but not quite in accord with the views of 
some other folks. But, I know they are 
not deliberately trying to fix it so that 
you cannot be heard just because the 
facts you narrate show their views to be 
unsound. 

Mr. BURDICK. The internationalists 
are strong in the argument that the first 
line of defense of the United States is in 
Europe, Korea, or some other area, and 
they busy themselves with scaring the 
American people into believing that the 
Russians will eat us alive if we do not 
sail across the seven seas to stop them. 

. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman spoke about people frighten- 
ing us. You recall when the*President 
was here with his message, he poured on 
the words pretty strong to frighten us, 
saying that he needed so much money. 
Do you remember that effort when he 
gave his message here the other day? 
He just tried to frighten us into going 
right along with his $85,000,000,000 
budget. In this morning’s paper, and 
last night on the radio, I learned from 
those two sources that General Eisen- 
hower now says that a war is not immi- 


nent in Europe. How can they turn this 
war, this fear, on a.1d off that way? 


Mr. BURDICK. It is automatic. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You 
mean that when the President wants 
money it ison, and when somebody wants 
to come home and campaign it is off? 

Mr. BURDICK. That is right. As 
the gentleman from Connecticut said 
last night in debate “Tax and tax. Spend 
and spend. And elect and elect.” 

This country has always been a haven 
for the oppressed and underprivileged 
of all countries, but we can destroy this 
hope of mankind by becoming embroiled 
in continuous wars around the surface 
of the globe. If this great Republic 
should finally fail through our ill-advised 
action, then freedom throughout the 
world is doomed. 

We have an example right here before 
us of a country that has dipped into the 
affairs of the world everywhere. Great 
Britain proudly boasts that the sun 
never sets on her soil. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Speaker, wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BURDICK. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If we 
keep on with the policy which you are 
now opposing, always there will be an 
American buried where the rising sun 
will cast the shadow of a cross on his 
grave, 

Mr. BURDICK. They have killed a lot 
of them for a police action, I will say 
that. 

They have sent their men to fight in 
foreign lands. In fact, they have been 


Mr. 
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an example of a country going out of 
its way to interfere with every disturb- 
ance on the face of the globe. 

Their empire has crumbled. They are 
housed up on an island about the size of 
Iowa, with 50,000,000 people, and they 
have extremely limited resources and 
are unable to defend themselves properly 
without aid and much aid from this 
country. In all its holdings in Europe, 
he is presiding over territory one-third 
the size of Texas. Do we want that to 
happen here? Do we want to get so in- 
ternational in our interference all over 
the surface of the earth that we will find 
ourselves unable to pay our debts and 
be compelled to rely on some other coun- 
try for our defense? 

The facts are that Russia is hopelessly 
too weak to engage in such an enter- 
prise. They are proba’dly not intending 
such a program, for they are smart 
enough to know that such a feat is im- 
possible if this country remains sound 
and ready to defend itself. The way we 
are going now we may reduce ourselves 
economicall; to a point where we can 
offer little defense. 

Our first line of defense is right here 
in the United States. Russia will land 
no armies here, but we can become so 
weak and spent in resources and men 
that the underground Communist army 
that is already here will be the foe we 
have to fear. There are literally thou- 
sands of Russian sympathizers and 
dupes right here among us. If that is 
not true, how else can we account for 
the turning over to the Russians of our 
atomic and other secrets of defense? 
Here in Washington, for example, the 
Russian Embassy still has free rein to 
go anywhere they wish, see anything 
they want to see, and make their office 
in Washington a propaganda center for 
communism. We carry their dope in the 
United States mails and there is not the 
slightest doubt that this Embassy is in 
continuous communication with this la- 
tent Communist force here in the United 
States. If we fear the Russians so much 
and are spending billions to defend our- 
selves against them, why does the ad- 
ministration make it possible for Russia 
to know all that transpires here and at 
the same time we are not even allowed 
behind the iron curtain. If I were Presi- 
dent, and I admit that is a violent 
assumption, I would do my utmost to 
cancel the recognition of Russia in the 
next 24 hours. : 

The Russians are anxiously waiting 
for this country to ruin itself--it is 
pleased to see these budgets demanding 
billions and more billions; she is glad 
we are in Korea and Europe where we 
spend $1,000,000,000 per month. She is 
waiting for us to collapse; she is wait- 
ing for misery and suffering to overtake 
the American people as a result of our 
trying to bolster up every government 
outside the iron curtain, When that 
time comes, the Russian’s latent army 
will appear in this country—the army 
that will already be here. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
gentleman yield again? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield. 


Will the 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. There 
is a book written by a gentleman from 
Wisconsin, America’s Retreat From Vic- 
tory, which names many of those who 
are responsible for the Russians’ pres- 
ent position, for the situation in which 
we find ourselves in China. 

Mr. BURDICK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

If we had deliberately planned to aid 
communism, we could not have done a 
better job than we are now doing. The 
President apparently has an idea that 
communism can be headed off and kept 
where it is by force of arms. That is 
utterly impossible. Communism is an 
anti-Christian, anticapitalist belief and 
as such it is an idea and no reasoning 
person will contend that you can stop an 
idea by force of arms. This belief 
thrives among people who are in dis- 
tress and suffering. The people in this 
condition are promised benefits, little 
knowing that that which is offered is not 
freedom and that they will be ruled by 
a ruthless dictator. People in distress, 
who are hungry and homeless, do not 
stop to examine what is offered them— 
they are given something to eat and land 
to till—that for the moment seems to 
them sufficient. 

I do not contend that there are swarms 
of Communists racing over this country 
trying to take over this Government; I 
do not contend that at all, but there are 
a lot of people, many people who may be 
in distress and suffering in the near fu- 
ture. If someone comes along and of- 
fers them something better than what 
they have they will embrace it. Now, 
do not fear about Russia; she is hope- 
lessly too weak to attack this country; 
and, remember further, that our first 
line of defense is here in the United 
States. Keep our Government clean and 
honest, adhere to the cardinal princi- 
ples set forth in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, keep faith with our Chris- 
tian religion and Russia will not gain a 
foothold in the United States. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of a House concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 186), which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the President 
of the United States is hereby requested to 
return to the House of Representatives the 
enrolled joint resolution, House Joint Reso- 
lution 331, authorizing the President to in- 
vite the States of the Union and foreign 
countries to participate in the Chicago In- 
ternational Trade Fair, to be held in Chicago, 
Ill., March 22 to April 6, 1952, and that when 
such joint resolution is returned by the 
President the action of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and of the Presi- 
dent of the Senate in signing such joint 
resolution is hereby rescinded. 


The House concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. : 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia (Mr. Ram- 
say] is recognized for 10 minutes. 


MINE SAFETY BILL 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, just a 
little over a month ago 119 coal miners 
were killed in an explosion in the New 
Orient mine at West Frankfort, Ill. 
Many words of sincere sympathy have 
been spoken over the bereavement of the 
families whose pre-Christmas festive 
spirits were suddenly halted by the shock 
of sudden death. The sadness reached 
into the family of one of our distin- 
guished colleagues. 

The shock of that tragedy is and was 
great; it is—or should be—more severely 
felt here in the House of Representa- 
tives, because this body—together with 
our companion group at the other end of 
the Capitol—could have prevented it. 

In the last few sessions of Congress 
bills have been introduced which give the 
Federal Government the power to en- 
force safety regulations, which the Con- 
gress has given authority to be issued. 
Nothing has ever happened to those bills. 

Mr. Speaker, I could stand here in the 
well and make a very urgent plea for 
this legislation on humanitarian rea- 
sons. That has already been done. It 
was done far more eloquently than I can 
do by the headlines that told of the dis- 
aster, listing deaths in 119 homes in the 
vicinity of the New Orient mine. 

It has been done in headlines that 
have listed the toll of other disasters, 
not only in my own State, but other 
States as well. Unless we act, it will be 
done again and again, as we read of fu- 
ture mine disasters, which we in the 
Congress lave the power to prevent. 

I want to call to the attention of Mem- 
bers of Congress some cold, hard facts 
concerning mine disasters. For the mo- 
ment, let us forget the compelling hu- 
manitarian aspects of mine safety. 

The New Orient disaster occurred on 
December 21, 1951. On Monday of this 
week, 31 days had passed, and the mine 
was not yet reopened. Assuming that 
no work would have been performed on 
Saturdays and Sundays, nor on Decem- 
ber 24, 25, and 31, nor on January 1, 
there were 16 working days during that 
month. The New Orient was a 10,000- 
ton-per-day producer. 

Mr. Speaker, uhat i just exactly 160,- 
000 tons of coal production that has been 
lost. All Members of this House, except 
those from the salubrious areas of Flor- 
ida and California, can easily translate 
that into home heating. Most of us have 
bought coal for our homes. Most of us 
know how many homes can be heated 
with that amount of coal. 

Even more shocking, however, is the 
production which is lost, completely 
wiped out, by the loss of those 119 min- 
ers. Coal miners produce on an average 
of 8 tons per day per man. That explo- 
sion wiped out completely 952 tons of 
daily coal-producing capacity. 

Let us examine these figures in a little 
more detail, in another light. 

One of our major problems today is 
the shortage of steel. The steel industry 
is rapidly expanding productive facili- 
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ties, in order to meet the rising demands 
of national security, as well as our rising 
demand for civilian purposes. For every 
ton of finished steel produced, 1.45 tons 
of coal is used. Think of it. Nearly a 
ton and a half of coal for every ton of 
finished steel. That breaks down into 
1.05 tons of metallurgica! coal for each 
ton of ingot, and another four-tenths of 
a ton of heating coal to finish the 
product. 

Those 119 deaths, in terms of metal- 
lurgical coal alone, mean the loss of 
slightly more than 900 tons of finished 
steel per day. 

Can we afford to permit this waste of 
vital productivity to continue? The loss 
in terms of steel, in 1 month would 
amount to from twenty-seven to thirty 
thousand tons. If Joe Stalin could get a 
saboteur into our steel mills who could 
cut production by 30,000 tons per month, 
he would pin the highest Communist 
medal on thai spy. 

In every area where we are suffering 
from shortage of materials, coal plays an 
important part, if not a vital role. I 
have given data on steel. Similar data 
could be presented translating the loss 
of coal production into loss of aluminum, 
loss of copper, loss of power, and so on. 

Can Members of Congress go back to 
their districts and tell their unemployed 
workers they are doing everything they 
can to lick the shortage problem, when 
we daily run the risk of unnecessary 
production losses by our idleness as con- 
cerns mine-safety legislation? 

Can we face our school administrators 
and tell them we are doing everything 
we can to provide more steel, more cop- 
per, more aluminum for construction of 
urgently needed school buildings, while 
we shirk our duty to enact mine-safety 
legislation? 

How about the soldier in the front 
lines in Korea? Can we honestly say to 
his mother that we are providing him 
with all the tools, when every day we 
risk the loss of untold tons of steel, cop- 
per, aluminum, and the other sinews of 
war that iessen the risk of the fighting 
man? 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot honestly say 
to my people that everything is being 
done that can be done, so long as we do 
not pass, and pass soon, mine-safety 
legislation. I do not think ot!.er Mem- 
bers can do so either. 

Humanity calls for adequate mine 
safety. National security calls for it. 
Let us act, Mr. Speaker. 


THE LATE ROBERT PATTERSON 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I cannot let the day pass with- 
out raising my voice in sorrow for the 
family of the late Robert Patterson. A 
finer man, I believe, never lived. I 
counted him one of my friends and one 
of the most helpful persons during and 
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after the war in the development of na- 
tional defense and the development of 
industry in my district. I think espe- 
cially of his interest in the disabled vet- 
erans, especially the amputees, for it was 
he who insisted for the first time that 
those men, who have given so much for 
us, be given new and modern prosthetic 
appliances. The disabled veterans never 
had a better friend. This interest in 
disabled veterans came naturally to him. 
During World War I he won the Distin- 
guished Service Cross—the second high- 
est decoration, given for bravery—and 
the Silver Star, as well as the Purple 
Heart for wounds received in action. 
After exceptionally gallant service in 
that war he was discharged a major. 
As Secretary of War and afterward, he 
was tireless in his efforts to be helpful. 
We would not be ir the situation we are 
in today if he were the Secretary of War. 
He was a great patriot, a great states- 
man. No task was too great for him to 
perform and no task too small. It is the 
irony of fate that he should have lost 
his life near home in this country in an 
airplane accident, when he covered thou- 
sands and thousands of miles in the war- 
torn countries and thousands and 
thousands of miles in our own country in 
working for national defense. He was a 
wonderful man; deeply religious. Would 
that there were more like him. 


ROBERT P. PATTERSON 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman front 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I join with the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts and other Members of Con- 
gress in eulogy of Secretary Patterson. 
In my opinion, he was one of the really 
great Americans who helped build our 
Nation’s defense at the time we needed 
that help most. 

I had the honor to be invited by Sec- 
retary Patterson to go with him for the 
final inspection and review of the Eighty- 
second Airborne Division down in North 
Carolina just before that great division 
went across to the war in Europe in 
World War II. The Eighty-second was 
then under the command of Gen. Mat- 
thew Ridgway. Just 2 weeks ago I had 
the privilege of visiting with General 
Ridgway in Tokyo and of reviewing some 
of the things we discussed at the time of 
that final review of the Eighty-second 
Airborne Division. 

Secretary Patterson was a great leader 
in the field of national defense, and he 
will be forever remembered for the ef- 
fectiveness of his work at those critical 
times when we needed effective and ef- 
ficient development of our national de- 
a under extreme emergency situa- 
ions. 


GEN. ROBERT E. LEE 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
before I learned of Secretary Patterson’s 
untimely death I had prepared a state- 
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ment regarding another great leader in 
America, Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

Mr. Speaker, last Saturday, January 
19, a friend remarked that he was un- 
able to get into his Virginia bank to 
transact business. I asked him “Why?” 
And he replied, “Don’t you know? To- 
day is Lee’s birthday.” 

This incident brought very forcibly 
to my mind the fact that January 19 is 
the birthday anniversary of that noble 
American, Robert E. Lee. 

We of Iowa honor Gen. Robert E. Lee. 
We admire him as a brilliant engineer 
and as a superb military leader. We re- 
spect him as the embodiment of the 
highest hopes, the proudest precepts of 
the Southland. We cherish him as the 
great champion of what he believed to be 
right. We revere him as a brave man 
and as a Christian gentleman. 

Of all the truths which came from 
Lee’s tongue and pen the words which 
most deeply affected me are those he 
spoke to President Lincoln’s emissary, 
Frank P. Blair. Shortly after Fort Sum- 
ter, Mr. Blair was sent by the President 
to General Lee to offer him the command 
of the United States Army. General Lee 
refused the offer graciously, saying: “I 
will take no part in an invasion of the 
Southern States.” With that, he re- 
signed his commission. 

At the time Robert E. Lee resigned his 
commission as a colonel in the United 
States Army, April 20, 1861, he wrote his 
sister as follows: 

With all my devotion to the Union, and 
the feeling of loyalty and duty of an Ameri- 
can citizen, I have not been able to make up 
my mind to raise my hand against my rela- 
tives, my children, my home. 


Only a few days after the Blair inci- 
dent, the General took command of the 
military forces of Virginia, from which 
position he was ultimately raised to be 
General in Chief of the Army of the Con- 
federacy. 

General Lee accepted his defeat in the 
war between the States without bitter- 
ness. He devoted himself and his great 
influence to patriotic pride of American 
citizenship. He served as president of 
Washington College—later known as 
Washington and Lee—and he took an 
active and leading part in building loyal- 
ty and devotion to the reunited Nation. 
Gen. Robert E. Lee stands today as one 
of the greatest American leaders. No 
great leader has ever proven greater 
qualities of devotion to his Nation than 
General Lee in the years following his 
surrender at Appomattox. 

The South is the better because of 
Robert E. Lee. 

The Nation is the better because of 
Robert E. Lee. 

Washington, D. C., is the better because 
of its historic associations with Robert 
E. Lee. 

Au Iowa poet once set these words to 
the tune of America, the Beautiful: 

So wonderful you grace the night 
That words seems to profane. 

Lee watches o’er you from the height 
And Lincoln from the plain. 

O Washington! O Washington! 
Your wonders never cease. 

May this sight sire the living fire 
Which leads a world to peace! 


XCVIII—30 
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AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS AND CAB 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the air crash at Elizabeth, 
N. J., just next to my district, I do not 
want to influence in any manner the 
judgment of those investigating the mis- 
fortune. 

However, I hope they will consider, as 
will Members of this House, the follow- 
ing possibilities with an eye to avoid- 
ing a similar mishap, not only at Newark 
Airport, but at all United States air 
terminals. 

We are here interested in saving lives, 
in removing the threat of danger to all 
in airport vicinities, and in promoting 
air-flight safety. 

First. Is it feasible to increase the de- 
preciation rate on aircraft to guarantee 
prompt replacement with new equip- 
ment, utilizing latest scientific improve- 
ments? -Or is this an academic approach 
in view of the production priority now 
given the military? 

Second. Ave the most recent develop- 
ments in radar communications and fa- 
cilities installed at all airports through- 
out the country? 

Third. Has CAB been given sufficient 
funds to do a first-class research and 
development job? How much of CAB’s 
appropriation did the Newark airport 
receive? What was the basis of this 
allocation? What is the basis of CAB 
allocations? : 

Fourth. Is the best possible preflight 
maintenance, inspection, and servicing 
given aircraft before being certified for 
take-off? 

Fifth. Is waiting-room pressure a 
factor in take-off certification? Espe- 
cially in nonscheduled flights when 
customers but not planes are available 
and phone calls are made to adjacent 
airfields to hire a plane for sudden cus- 
tomer accommodation? Especially in 
regard to military personnel furlough- 
bound and bumped at whistle-stop air- 
ports? 

I hope these observations will be given 
immediate and prompt attention and 
action. 


RR 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted as follows: 

Mr. WIER. 

Mr. Yorty in three instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter and in one 
to include an article regarding the 
Anglo-Norwegian fisheries decision not- 
withstancing the fact it exceeds two 
pages of the Recorp and is estimated by 
the Public Printer to cost $231. 

Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr. 
MaAcHRoOwIcz) to extend his own remarks. 

Mr. WituiaMs of Mississippi and to 
include an editorial. 

Mr. Povutson in three instances in 
each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. PuILuips and to include excerpts. 
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Mr. BAKEWELL (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) and to include an editorial from 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Mr. ELLSworTH and to include a short 
quotation. 

Mr. McCormack and to include an 
article. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin in three sep- 
arate instances in each to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI in two instances. 

Mr. HERLONG and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Furcoto in two instances. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1976. An act to provide for home rule in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, January 24, 1952, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


1076. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion entitled, “A bill to amend the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, as amended, and the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended,” 
was taken from the Speaker’s table, and 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia: Joint Committee 
on Defense Production. Progress report en- 
titled “Machine Tools” (Rept. No. 1270). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 6174. A bill to provide supplementary 
unemployment compensation benefits in cer- 
tain cases to workers unemployed during the 
national emergency, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

H.R. 6175. A bill to provide for a pre- 
liminary examination and survey of Port 
Mansfield Harbor in Texas and the channel 
connecting such harbor to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico for the purpose of determining action 
necessary to enable such harbor and channel 
to accommodate deep-draft navigation; to 
the Committtee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BOLLING: 

H.R. 6176. A bill to provide supplementary 
unemployment compensation benefits in cer- 
tain cases to workers unemployed during 
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the national emergency, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
By Mr. CAMP: 

H.R. 6177. A bill to amend section 3801 of 
the Internal Revenue Code with respect to 
mitigation of statute of limitations; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6178. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mitttee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENTON: 

H.R. 6179. A bill amending Public Law 49, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, providing for the 
welfare of coal miners, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H.R.6180. A bill to amend and supple- 
ment the Federal-Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and 
supplemented, to authorize appropriations 
for continuing the construction of highways, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H.R. 6181. A bill to provide supplementary 
unemployment compensation benefits in cer- 
tain cases to workers unemployed during the 
national emergency, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 6182. A bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940, as amended, to assure the right 
to judicial review; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 6183. A bill to extend pension bene- 
fits under the laws reenacted by Public Law 
269, Seventy-fourth Congress, August 13, 
1935, as now or hereafter amended, to certain 
persons who served with the United States 
military or naval forces engaged in hostili- 
ties in the Moro Province, including Minda- 
nao, or in the islands of Samar and Leyte, 
after July 4, 1902, and prior to January 1, 
1914, and to their unremarried widows, child, 
or children; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 6184. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act with respect to cer- 
tain contracts and agreements which estab- 
lish minimum resale prices and which are 
extended by State law to nonsigners; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R.6185. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide a program of 
grants and scholarships for education in the 
field of nursing, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R.6186. A bill to designate the lake 
created by Narrows Dam in the State of 
Arkansas as Lake Greeson in honor of the 
late Martin W. Greeson; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

H. R. 6187. A bill to broaden the coopera- 
tive extension system as established in the 
act of May 8, 1914, and acts supplemental 
thereto, by providing for cooperative exten- 
sion work between colleges receiving the 
benefits of this act and the acts of July 2, 
1862, and August 30, 1890, and other qualified 
colleges, universities, and research agencies, 
and the United States Department of Labor; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H. R. 6188. A bill to provide supplementary 
unemployment compensation benefits in 
certain cases to workers unemployed during 
the national emergency, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H.R.61€9. A bill to amend section 7 of 
the Natural Gas Act, with respect to exten- 
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sions of service; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H.R. 6190. A bill to establish an independ- 
ent Federal Education Agency in the Federal 
Government and to define its organization, 
power, and duties; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CASE: 

H. Con. Res. 187. Concurrent resolution 
calling for investigation of Newark Airport 
and the tragic cras’ in Elizabeth, N. J.; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

H. Con. Res. 188. Concurrent resolution 
calling for investigation of Newark Airport 
and the tragic crash in Elizabeth, N. J.; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CASE: 

H. Res. 500. Resolution for the investiga- 
tion of the Newark, N. J., Airport; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CLEMENTE: 

H. Res. 501. Resolution to investigate air- 

plane disasters; to the Committee on Rules. 
By Mr. HESELTON: 

H. Res. 502. Resolution to inquire into the 
adequacy of fuel supplies in New England; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

H. Res. 503. Resolution for the investiga- 
tion of the Newark, N. 1., Airport; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. Res. 504. Resolution authorizing and di- 
recting the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce to investigate miscellane- 
ous problems of air safety, including air- 
ports in congested areas and instrument 
landings; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H.R. 6191. A bill to overcome an exclud- 
able ground of admission into the United 
States other than race for Francesca Pesa 
Russoniello; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BYRNE of New York: 

H.R. 6192. A bill for the relief of certain 
displaced persons; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. D’EWART: 

H. R. 6193. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent im fee to Lincoln White Shirt; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HELLER: 

H. R. 6194. A bill for the relief of Dr. Reu- 
ben Rapaport; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H.R. 6195. A bill for the relief of Jose Al- 
meida Novo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McGUIRE: 

H.R. 6196. A bill for the relief of Honora 
Waldron and Bridget Waldron; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H. R. 6197. A bill for the relief of Jacque- 
line Touma Rahal; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R. 6198. A bill for the relief of Kyrria- 
kos Tsambis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 6199. A bill for the relief of Ioannis 
Kotsojianis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H. R. 6200. A bill for the relief of William 
H. Lubkin, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


January 24 


By M:. SHAFER: 

H.R. 6201. A bill for the relief of Hans V. 
Diernisse; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H.R. 6202. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Joseph Splingaerd, Helene Colette Splin- 
gaerd, and Renee Anne Splingaerd; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 6203. A bill to authorize the retire- 
ment of Capt. Joy Bright Hancock, United 
States Navy; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. YORTY: 

H. R. 6204. A bill for the racially ineligible 
fiancée of a United States citizen veteran of 
World War II; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciery. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

513. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Queens- 
boro Federation of Mothers Clubs, Forest 
Hills, N. Y., relative to urging support of 
the antismuggling bill, H. R. 4544; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

514. Also, petition of Long Island Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Inc., Baldwin, 
N. Y., relative to urging support of the anti- 
smuggling bill, H. R. 4544; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 24, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 
10, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God our Father, Thy love 
alone is the flame by which we kindle the 
altar fires of our conquering hopes. 
Make us 2ver mindful that upon the free 
soil of this continent our fathers toiled 
to rear a house of faith hallowed by Thy 
name. May we Know no glory but the 
supreme satisfaction of rendering to the 
Nation and to the world our utmost serv- 
ice, unsullied by base motives of self- 
interest, as again with the golden gift of 
a@ new day at this white altar of devotion 
we pledge integrity of character, clean 
hands, and unswerving firmness of pur- 
pose in the fulfillment of the high and 
holy cause as servants of the Republic, 
and of this torn and tortured world. We 
ask it in the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFaRLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, January 23, 1952, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
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nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4687) to pro- 
vide for the withholding of certain pat- 
ents that might be detrimental to the 
national security, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 4687) to provide for 
the withholding of certain patents that 
might be detrimental to the national 
security, and for other purposes, and it 
was signed by the Vice President. 


MEETING OF SUBCOMMITTEE DURING 
SESSION OF THE SENATE 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare which is conducting hearings 
on Senate bill 1310, the mine safety bill, 
may sit this afternoon while the Senate 
is in session, and on each successive day 
the Senate is in session until the busi- 
ness of the subcommittee shall have been 
completed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


READING OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under a spe- 
cial order of the Senate of January 24, 
1901, the Chair is authorized to appoint 
a Senator to read Washington’s Farewell 
Address on the 22d day of February. 
In making the appointment the Chair 
always alternates between the two sides 
of the aisle. At this time the appoint- 
ment falls to a Member of the majority. 
The Chair takes great pleasure in ap- 
pointing the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore] to perform the function 
on February 22. 


CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 
AT CHICAGO, ILL.—REQUEST FOR RE- 
TURN OF HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 331 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate House Concurrent Resolution 186, 
which was read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the President 
of the United States is hereby requested to 
return to the House of Representatives the 
enrolled joint resolution, House Joint Reso- 
lution 331, authorizing the President to in- 
vite the States of the Union and foreign 
countries to participate in the Chicago In- 
ternational Trade Fair, to be held in Chicago, 
Tll., March 22 to April 6, 1952, and that, when 
such joint resolution is returned by the 
President, the action of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and of the Presi- 
dent of the Senate in signing such joint 
resolution is hereby rescinded. 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the concurrent resolution. 
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The motion was agreed to, and the 
concurrent resolution was considered 
and agreed to. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
be permitted to present petitions and 
memorials, introduce bills and joint 
resolutions, and submit routine matters 
for the Recorp, without debate and with- 
out speeches. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES BY 
CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC TELEPHONE CO. 


A letter from the vice president and 
comptroller of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., Washington, D. C., transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the company for 
the year 1951 (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


COMPARATIVE GENERAL BALANCE SHEET OF 
CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC TELEPHONE CO. 


A letter from the vice president and 
comptroller of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., Washington, D. C., transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a comparative general 
balance sheet of the company for the year 
1951 (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. HOEY, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

S. Res. 253. Resolution requesting the Tar- 
iff Commission to make an investigation of 
cost of production of china and other prod- 
ucts; without amendment (Rept. No. 1109). 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H.R.1012. A bill to permit educational, 
religious, or charitable institutions to import 
textile machines and parts thereof for in- 
structional purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1110). 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

S. Res. 263. Resolution authorizing expend- 
itures for hearings and investigations by 
the Committee on Armed Services; without 
amendment; and, under the rule, referred 
to Committee on Rules and Administration. 


(a a NI 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR INVESTIGATION 
OF CERTAIN TRANSPORTATION PROB- 
LEMS BY COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to which was 
referred the resolution (S. Res. 258), re- 
ported by Mr. Jounson of Colorado from 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce on January 21, 1952, re- 
ported it favorably, without amendment, 
and it was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the time within which the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce may complete the investigation au- 
thorized by Senate Resolution 50, Eighty-first 
Congress, agreed to April 11, 1949, as con- 
tinued by Senate Resolution 308, Eighty- 
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first Congress, agreed to July 27, 1950, Sen- 
ate Resolution 55, Eighty-second Congress, 
agreed to February 19, 1951, and Senate 
Resolution 154, Eighty-second Congress, 


agreed to June 29, 1951, hereby is extended 
to January 31, 1953. 


[lien 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL AND INCREASE 
IN LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES BY COM- 
MITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to which was 
referred the resolution (S. Res. 252), re- 
ported by Mr. McCLe.tan from the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments on January 16, 1952, re- 
ported it favorably, without amendment, 
and it was considerec and agreed to, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by subsection (g) (2) 
(C) of rule XXV of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized during the period beginning on Febru- 
ary 1, 1952, and ending on January 31, 1953, 
to make such expenditures, and to employ 
upon a temporary basis such investigators, 
and such technical, cleical, and other as- 
sistants, as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
the unexpended balance of the amount au- 
thorized under Senate Resolution 54, Eighty- 
second Congress, first session, agreed to on 
February 1, 1951, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee 
or subcommittee, as the case may be. 


ADDITIONAL CLERK FOR MAJORITY AND 
MINORITY LEADERS 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administrecion, to which was 
referred the resolution (S. Res. 240), 
submitted by Mr. BripcEs on January 10, 
1952, reported it favorably, without 
amendment, and it was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That in addition to any other 
clerical assistance to which each may be 
entitled, the majority leader and the mi- 
nority leader of the Senate shall each be 
entitled to a clerk to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate at a basic 
rate of $2,520. 


ES 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL AND INCREASE 
IN LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES BY COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to which was 
referred the resolution (S. Res. 261), 
reported by Mr. McCarran from the 
Committee on the Judiciary on January 
21, 1952, reported it favorably, without 
amendment, and it was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by subsection (k) 
of rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, or by section 134 (a) of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized during the perio“ beginning on February 
1, 1952, and ending on January 31, 1953, to 
make such expenditures, and to employ upon 
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a temporary basis such investigators, and 
such technical, clerical, and other assistants, 
as it deems advisable. 


ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES BY COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to which was 
referred the resolution (S. Res. 260), re- 
ported by Mr. McCarran from the Com- 
mittee on the Judicia"y on January 21, 
1952, reported it favorably, without 
amendment, and it was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Judiciary hereby is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, dur- 
ing the Eighty-second Congress, $10,000 in 
addition to the amount, and for the same 
purposes, specified in section 134 (a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act approved 
August 2, 1946. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL AND INCREASE 
IN LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES BY COM- 
MITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to which was 
referred the resolution (S. Res. 251), re- 
ported by Mr. MCcCLELLAN, from the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments on January 16, 1952, 
reported it favorably, with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 7, after the word 
“on”, where it occurs the second time, 
to strike out “February 15” and insert 
“January 31.” 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by subsection (g) (2) 
(B) of rule XXV of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, or any other duties imposed 
upon it, the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
during the period beginning on February 1, 
1952, and ending on January 31, 1953, to 
make such expenditures, and to employ upon 
a temporary basis such investigators, and 
such technical, clerical, and other assistants, 
as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$89,000 in addition to the amount author- 
ized under Senate Resolution 156, Eighty- 
second Congress, first session, agreed to June 
14, 1951, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee or sub- 
committee, as the case may be. 


INCREASED LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES BY 
COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to which was 
referred the resolution (S. Res. 262), 
submitted by Mr. GILLETTE on January 
22, 1952, reported it favorably, without 
amendment, and it was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the limit of expenditures 
authorized under Senate Resolution 209, 
Eighty-second Congress, first session, agreed 
to September 13, 1951 (authorizing the ex- 
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penditure of funds and the employment of 
assistants by the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, or any authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, in carrying out the duties 
imposed upon it by subsection (0) (1) (D) 
of rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate), is hereby increased by $75,000. 


INVESTIGATION OF PROBLEMS RELATING 
TO ECONOMIC MOBILIZATION AND 
STABILIZATION, ETC. 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to which was 
referred the resolution (S. Res. 248), re- 
ported by Mr. MAYBANK, from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, on 
January 15, 1952, reported it favorably, 
with amendments, on page 1, line 4, after 
the word “to”, where it occurs the first 
time, to strike out “February 15,” and 
insert “January 31,”, and on page 2, line 
4, after the word “until”, to strike out 
“February 15,” and insert “January 31”. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected during the period from February 1, 
1952, to January 31, 1953, to mrake a full and 
complete study and investigation of such 
problems as it may deem proper relating to 
(1) economic mobilization and stabilization; 
(2) domestic and international banking poli- 
cies, including Federal Reserve matters and 
deposit insurance; (3) construction of hous- 
ing and community facilities in the present 
national emergency; (4) Federal loan poli- 
cies; and (5) war-disaster insurance. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion, the committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized during 
the sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods 
of the Eighty-second Congress and the 
Eighty-third Congress, until January 31, 
1953, (1) to make such expenditures as it 
deems advisable; (2) to employ upon a tem- 
porary basis such technical, clerical, and 
other assistants as it deems advisable; and 
(3) with the consent of the head of the de- 
partment or agency concerned, to utilize 
the services, information, facilities, and per- 
sonnel of any of the departments or agen- 
cies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to expend 
not to exceed $28,000 in addition to any 
other unobligated balance of funds made 
available pursuant to Senate Resolution 64, 
Eighty-second Congress, first session, agreed 
to on February 19, 1951. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


EXPENDITURES FOR SENATE COMMITTEE 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I hope 
that Members of the Senate will seri- 
ously consider the import of all the reso- 
lutions which are being brought up call- 
ing for increased personnel and increased 
expenditures on the part of the Con- 
gress. I know the purpose is good, 
namely, to enable Congress to keep up 
with the activities of the Government 
agencies in Washington, and see that 
they comply with the directions of Con- 
gress, but I am wondering where the end 
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will be. I am apprehensive that we are 
rapidly getting ourselves into the same 
position occupied by the agencies of the 
executive branch of the Government 
which we are prone to criticize. Many 
of our committees will have to have tre- 
mendous staffs if we are to keep up with 
these agencies in all respects. 

Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I am not objecting to the 
resolutions which are being presented 
today. I merely desire to call the at- 
tention of the Senate at this time to the 
fact that we can go too far. I am sure 
there are some committees of the Con- 
gress which are overstaffed. I am sure 
there are members of the staffs of some 
committees who are overpaid. I know 
that is creating a good deal of dissatis- 
faction and discontent in our Own sena- 
torial offices when the employees read 
of the large salaries which are paid so 
many who work for the committees. 

While I am not objecting today to the 
resolutions now being reported, I do hope 
Senators will consider this matter, and 
realize that it is impossible for us to go 
far enough to keep up with everything 
done by the executive agencies unless we 
are willing to have very much larger 
staffs. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ari- 
zona, 

Mr. HAYDEN. There are no increases 
in the case of any of the committees 
over the amounts which were allowed to 
them last year. The Senator from Ver- 
mont intimated that the amounts were 
being increased. The only really new 
investigation is one by the committee of 
which the Senator is a member, namely, 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. Iam about to report a resolution 
in that connection. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. That 
is a very temporary investigation, I hope. 

On the question of increases, I under- 
stood that there was a substantial in- 
crease in the appropriations for the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No. 

Mr. AIKEN. One was requested, was 
it not? 

Mr. HAYDEN. An increase was re- 
quested, but the only increase allowed 
was for the purpose of enabling the com- 
mittee to retain its existing personnel 
by providing sufficient money to pay the 
10-percent increase in salaries which was 
provided by law. No personnel have 
been added. 

Mr. AIKEN. If no increase was al- 
lowed, let me congratulate the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration and its 
chairman, because I think that commit- 
tee had all it needed. It has more 
personnel now than it needs. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The committee was 
allowed $125,000 last year under a reso- 
lution. This year we allowed it suffi- 
cient to pay the 10-percent increase 
in salaries above the $125,000, and that 
is all. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was referring not so 
much to the regular staffs as to the large 
special staffs for some committees. 

Mr. HAYDEN, That is what I am 
talking about. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Iam glad that the Com- 


mittee on Rules and Administration has 
decided that there must be a stopping 
point somewhere. 


INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN ACTIVITIES 
OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
AND ALLEGED DEALINGS IN GAS AND 
OIL INTERESTS BY EMPLOYEES OF 
FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to which was 
referred the resolution (S. Res. 256), 
reported by Mr. ELLENDER from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry on 
January 21, 1952, reported it favorably, 
without amendment, and it was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and 
directed to make a full and complete study 
and investigation of— 

(1) all Commodity Credit Corporation ac- 
tivities relating to storage and processing, 
including particularly, but not to the exclu- 
sion of others, (a) the matters described in 
Preliminary Report of Investigation, Alleged 
Irregularities in Connection with Warehous- 
ing Facilities, Grain Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, Department of 
Agriculture, Dallas, Tex., and (b) the storage 
of commodities by Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration at Camp Crowder, Mo.; and 

(2) all alleged dealings in oil and gas 
interests by employees of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

The committee shall report its findings 
together with its recommendations for such 
legislation as it may deem advisable to the 
Senate not later than June 30, 1952. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to employ 
upon a temporary basis such legal, technical, 
clerical, and other assistants as it deems ad- 
visable. The expenses of the Committee in- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$50,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 
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ADDITIONAL TEMPORARY PERSONNEL 
AND INCREASE IN EXPENDITURES BY 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to which was 
referred the resolution (S. Res, 244), 
submitted by Mr. Murray on January 10, 
1952, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and reported 
by that Committee with an amendment, 
on page 2, line 1, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$249,999” and insert “$176,- 
012”, reported it with an additional 
amendment. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration was, on page 
2, line 1, after the word “exceed”, to 
strike out “$176,012”, as proposed to be 
amended, and insert ‘‘$139,000.” 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by subsection 1 (1) of 
rule XXV of the standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, or by sections 134 (a) and 136 of the 
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Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, or 
any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized during the period from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1952, through January 31, 1953, to 
make such expenditures, and to employ upon 
a temporary basis such professional, admin- 
istrative, and clerical personnel as it deems 
advisable. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$139,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 

ee 


EXTENSION OF EMPLOYMENT OF ADDI- 
TIONAL PERSONNEL FOR COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to which was 
referred the resolution (S. Res. 243), 
submitted by Mr. Murray on January 10, 
1952, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and reported 
hy that Committee with an amendment, 
in line 4, after the numerals “1950”, to 
insert “as extended by S. Res. 309, 
Eighty-first Congress, agreed to July 17, 
1950, and as further extended by S. Res. 
143, Eighty-second Congress, agreed to 
September 27, 1951”, reported it with- 
out additional amendment. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the authority of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
under Senate Resolution 215, Eighty-first 
Congress, agreed to February 9, 1950, as ex- 
tended by Senate Resolution 309, Eighty- 
first Congress, agreed to July 17, 1950, and as 
further extended by Senate Resolution 143, 
Eighty-second Congress, agreed to Septem- 
ber 27, 1951, authorizing the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare to employ one ad- 
ditional staff member and one additional 
clerical assistant, is hereby continued until 
January 31, 1953. 


BESSIE BOYD DANIEL 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to which was 
referred the resolution (0. Res. 254), 
submitted by Mr. Maysank on January 
17, 1952, reported it favorably, without 
amendment, and it was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate to 
Bessie Boyd Daniel, widow of Thomas H. 
Daniel, late an employee of the Senate, a 
sum equal to 6 months’ compensation at the 
rate he was receiving by law at the time of 
his death, said sum to be considered inclu- 
sive of funeral expenses and all other allow- 
ances, 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR COMMITTEES 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I think 
the Cemmittee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration and its distinguished chairman 
have done a good job in connection with 
recommendations for appropriations for 
the activities of various committees, as 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
has pointed out. However, I believe that 
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the committees for which funds have 
been appropriated should now live with- 
in the amount given them, for the re- 
mainder of the session or the fiscal year, 
whichever the authorization is for, and 
that we should not be called upon again 
to start making supplementary appro- 
priations. 

The committees know what amounts 
are available to them. The Committee 
on Rules and Administration considered 
the various requests very carefully. The 
chairman has presented the recommen- 
dations of the Rules Committee. From 
now on, having those funds appropri- 
ated, the committees ought to preceed 
to live within them, and not come back 
time after time to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, and subse- 
quently to the Senate, for further funds. 
I hope the Senate will recognize the de- 
sirability of the committees living within 
their appropriations, and that the com- 
mittees will be forced to live within their 
appropriations and authorizations. 

I should like to have it understood 
that my remarks are not directed to- 
ward the activities of any specific com- 
mittee or subcommittee, but have refer- 
ence to the activities of all Senate com- 
mittees. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
speaking as a member of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished minority leader. I think 
the committees should, from now on, live 
within the appropriations granted by the 
Senate. 


EXTENSION OF TIME AND ADDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATION FOR INVESTIGATION 
OF CRIME IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMS3IA 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to which was 
referred the resolution (S. Res. 264), re- 
ported by Mr. NeEty from the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia on Jan- 
uary 22, 1952, reported it favorably, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 7, after the 
word “of”, to strike out “$61,200” and 
insert “$15,000”; in line 8, after the word 
“purposes”, to strike out the period and 
insert ‘and the date for filing its report 
to the Senate is hereby extended from 
January 31, 1952, to February 29, 1952.”, 
and after line 8, to strike out: 

Src. 2. Subsection (2) of section 1 of Sen- 
ate Resolution 136, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(2) to make an interim report to the 
Senate on or before January 31, 1952, and a 
final report to the Senate on or before June 
30, 1952, with respect to the results of its 
study and investigation with respect to crime 
and related problems, including law enforce- 
ment, in the District of Columbia, and to 
make recommendations for necessary legis- 
lation. The authority conferred by Senate 
Resolution 136, Eighty-second Congress, shall 
terminate on June 30, 1952.” 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The amendments were agreed to, 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or the duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, investigating crime and 
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law enforcement, under authority of Senate 
Resolution 136, Eighty-second Congress, 
agreed to September 13, 1951, is hereby au- 
thorized to expend from the contingent fund 
of the Senate, to carry out the purposes of 
Senate Resolution 136, the sum of $15,000, in 
addition to the amount heretofore author- 
ized for the same purposes and the date for 
filing its report to the Senate is hereby ex- 
tended from January 31, 1952, to February 
29, 1952. 


rr 


PRINTING OF REPORT OF THIRTY-FIFTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF (S. DOC. 
NO. 99) 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 265), which 
was considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the report of the proceed- 
ings of the thirty-fifth meeting of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
held in Fulton, Mo., June 18 to 22, 1951, be 
printed, with illustrations, as a Senate docu- 
ment. 
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REPORT ON PERSONNEL AND FUNDS BY 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PREPAREDNESS, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Pursuant to Senate Resolution 123, 
Eightieth Congress, first session, the fol- 
lowing report was received by the Secre- 
tary of the Senate: 

JANUARY 2, 1952. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from July 1, 
1251, to December 31, 1951, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


Name and profession 
received 


$3, 900. 68 |$1, 878. 62 


Bartosh, Ena G., stenographer. 
Burns, Hazel i... stenographer 
(from SERRE pS 
DeSimone, Evelyn B.,! stenog- 
rapher (to July 27)..............] 3, 546.08 
Devlin, Harold M., , accountant... 9, 321, 88 
Dewey, _ Fred A.,! attorney (to : 


1, 340. 07 


295. 50 
4, 660. 92 


2, 176. 20 
2, 380, 50 


8, 521, 88 
4, 761. 00 


4, 187. 45 
6, 672. 85 
9, 653. 69 
7, 150. 81 


Engle, Ww allace L., investigator 

Freed, Daniel J., attorney (from 
July 16) 

Gilman, George T., investigator... 

Ginsburg, David, assistant counsel. 

Horner, Arthur D., investigator. 

Keadle, Mary Frances, stenog- 


1, 919. 23 
3, 224. 89 
4, 826, 82 
3, 575. 40 
1, 902. 50 
2, 341. 24 
3, 575, 40 


1, 956. 85 
2, 093. 70 


1, 315. 03 
503. 79 
2, 715. 06 
151. 37 


7, 150. 81 + 1, 986.30 
1 No longer with the Preparedness Subcommittee, 


3, 900. 68 
Kaplan, Joan F., research assistant 

(from July 23) 5, 334. 57 
McGillicuddy, Daniel F., Jr., attor- 

EE nentuceiinenndindsimondhbeesae 7, 150. 81 
Martin, peste H., staff consultant 

(from Oct. 3 8, 005. 36 
Melchior, Kurt W., attorney 4, 187. 45 
Miller, Mary M., clerk-typist (from 

Aug. 20) 3, 613. 89 
Mullins, Joseph F., Jr.,! clerk- 

messenger (to Sept, 14) 2, 450. 19 
Nichols, Dorothy J., assistant ad- 

ministrative clerk 5, 430. 16 
Phillips, Martha J.,! stenographer 

I iain ocenill 3, 632. 97 
Popple, Paul M.,! investigator (to 
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Rate of 


gross 
Name and profession annie 


salary 


Total 
salary 
received 


Reedy, George E., Jr., staff con- 
sultant 

Rice, Downey, special 
(from Sept. 27) 

Shelton, Edgar G., Jr.,! editorial 
assistant to chairman (to Sept. 


$9, 819. 59 |$4, 909. 74 
3, 044. 06 


1, 498. 75 
1, 045, 85 


17) 
Taylor, Willie Day, stenographer 
(from Oct. 1) 
a Lyon L., Jr., assistant chief 
5, 615, 25 


898, 81 
2, 045. 91 


se] 
Wa falsted, B. Gladys,! stenographer 
(to Sept. 17) 
Wildenthal, John, Jr., attorney -.- -- 
Sherfy, Lawrence P., attorney (De- 
— of Justice reimbursed 
or salary, June 10 to Dec. 8, 1951). 


4, 187. 45 


9, 800.00 | 4, 838. 41 


1 No longer with the Preparedness Subcommittee. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure under S. Res. 18 
Amount expended, Feb. 1 to June 30, 1951-. 


Balance unexpended, June 30, 1951... 
Amount expended, July 1 to Dec. 31, 1951-_ 76, 626. 97 


Balance unexpended, Dec. 31, 1951-. _ 69, 677.31 


LyNpon B. JOHNSON, 

Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee. 
Ricuarp B. RvssELL, 

Chairman, Committee on Armed Services. 


$190, 000. 00 
43, 695. 72 


146, 304. 28 


LA 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 2508. A bill for the relief of Lydia L. A. 
Samraney; 

S. 2509. A bill for the relief of Barbara Jean 
Light; 

S. 2510. A bill for the relief of Shizue 
Tsutsumi; and 

§.2511. A bill for the relief of Setsuko 
Takeda; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 

S. 2512. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Maria 
Nucaro Scalise; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WELKER: 

S. 2513. A bill for the relief of Mo-Kwong 
Wong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 2514. A bill to provide for the rehabilita- 
tion of the interisland commerce of the Re- 
public of the Philippines by authorizing the 
Department of Commerce to sell certain ves- 
sels to citizens of the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 2515. A bill for the relief of Walter R. 
Binai; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 2516. A bill for the relief of John C. K. 
Yu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAYBANK (for himself and Mr. 
FREAR): 

S. 2517. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, as amended; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BRICKER (for himself, Mr. 
CAPEHART, and Mr. O’CoNnor) : 

8.2518. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. O’CONOR (for himself, Mr. 
MacGNuUSON, Mr. BRICKER, apd Mr. 
CAPEHART) : 

§. 2519. A bill to amend section 15a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Interstate ahd Foreign Com- 
merce. 
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FUNDS FOR STUDY OF RAILROAD RE- 
TIREMENT ACT AND RELATED PROB- 
LEMS 


Mr. DOUGLAS submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
56), which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Fublic Welfare: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That for the pur- 
poses of Senate Concurrent Resolution 51, 
Eighty-first Congress, agreed to October 17, 
1951 (establishing a joint congressional com- 
mittee to make a full and complete study of 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and of such 
related problems as it may deem proper) 
the joint committee or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to ex- 
pend not to exceed $50,000, and such ex- 
penses shall be paid one-half from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate and one-half 
from the contingent fund of the House of 
Representatives upon vouchers signed by 
the chairman. Disbursements to pay such 
expenses shall be made by the Secretary of 
the Senate out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate, such contingent fund to be re- 
imbursed from the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives in the amount of 
one-half of the disbursements so made. 


REPEAL OF EMBARGO ON IMPORTATION 
OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. CASE submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 2104) to repeal section 104 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF IMMUNITY PROVISION 
RELATING TO TESTIMONY OF WIT- 
NESSES BEFORE CONGRESS OR COM- 
MITTYES—-AMENDMENT 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 1570) to amend the immunity 
provision relating to testimony given by 
witnesses before either House of Congress 
or their committees, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC LAW 351, EIGHTY- 
FIRST CONGRESS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. SPARKMAN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 5715) to amend sections 
201 (a), 301 (e), 302 (g), 508, 527, and 
528 of Public Law 351, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, as amended, which was referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services and 
ordered to be printed. 


PRINTING OF SUMMARY OF FEDERAL 
AND STATE LAWS REGULATING THE 
NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF 
UNITED STATES SENATORS (S. DOC. 
NO. 97) 


‘Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed as a Senate docu- 
ment a summary of Federal and State 
laws regulating the nomination and 
election of United States Senators. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


PRINTING OF REPORT BY AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE ON SOIL 
AND WATER PROBLEMS AND RESEARCH 
NEEDS OF THE WEST (S. DOC. NO. 98) 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed as a Senate document a 
report by the Agricultural Research 
Committee on soil and water problems 
and research needs of the West. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 2 


By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

Address delivered by him at the Republi- 
can National Committee luncheon at San 
Francisco, Calif., January 19, 1952. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

Address delivered by Senator JENNER on 
January 19, 1952, on the occasion of the 
production of the one millionth refrigerator 
by the International Harvester Plant at 
Evansville, Ind. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

Article entitled “What Is a Communist?” 
written by him and published in the National 
Republic for December 1951. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

A statement prepared by him and certain 
published articles with regard to the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway project. 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

Address on the subject flood problems in 
Kansas, delivered by Elmer T. Peterson on 
December 6, 1951, in Oklahoma City, Okla., 
before the Kansas Watershed Association. 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

Article entitled ‘“‘Two Hundred and Thirty- 
nine Million Dollars New Hampshire Share 
of United States Budget,” published in the 
Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader of January 
22, 1952. 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

State Department memoranda on estab- 
lishment and organization of the United 
States International Information Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. HOEY: 

Editorial entitled “Arthur T. Abernethy, 
Poet Laureate,” published in a recent issue 
of the Hickory (N. C.) Daily Record. 

By Mr. WELKER: 

Article by James P. Gossett, of Gooding 
County, Idaho, on the subject of public 
power versus private power. 

By Mr. O’CONOR: 

An article entitled “Unbiased Study and 
Constructive Action Needed,” reprinted from 
Fleet Owner in the issue for October 1951. 


GOVERNMENT BY TREATY—ADDRESS BY 
WILLIAM H. FITZPATRICK 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the REcorD an 
address entitled “An Editor Looks at 
Some Law—Government by Treaty,” de- 
livered by William H. Fitzpatrick, editor 
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of the New Orleans States, before the 
fifty-second annual meeting of the Ne- 
braska State Bar Association at Omaha, 
Nebr., on November 14, 1951. It covers 
a subject which is alive on our calendar 
at this time, because it refers to a treaty 
which is before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations at this moment. That 
is the reason I ask that it be printed in 
the body of the Recorp instead of the 
Appendix. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


AN Ep!Iror Looks aT SomME LAW—GOVERNMENT 
BY TREATY 


(An address by William H. Fitzpatrick, editor 
of the New Orleans States, before the fifty- 
second annual meeting of the Nebraska 
State Bar Association, Omaha, Nebr., No- 
vember 14, 1951) 


Thank you, Mr. Toastmaster. 

President Barkdull, President Davis, mem- 
bers of the Nebraska State Bar Association, 
honored guests, ladies and gentlemen, it 
is with considerable abashment that I find 
myself addressing this distinguished gather- 
ing. For an editor to attempt to lecture 
to lawyers on matters of law is a rather 
intrepid undertaking. Only the knowledge 
that I have yet to meet a lawyer whvu would 
not willingly lecture me on editorial writing 
has bolstered my courage for this trial. I 
beseech therefore your forbearance for the 
next half hour or so. 

I am listed on the program for an address 
entitled “An Editor Looks at Some Law.” 
What I am going to look at mostly I pray 
God will never become the law in this coun- 
try. I am going to look at treaty law, and 
at some of the United Nations proposed 
treaties. I am going to look at the theory of 
government by treaty. 

Those among you who are aware of the 
dangers of this subject matter will know 
that I feel that the American public is great- 
ly indebted to the American Bar Association 
for its continued questioning of and lasting 
fight against such a theory of government. 
The deep study of lawyers of this country 
such as Frank E. Holman, who first spoke to 
you on this subject 2 years ago, Carl Rix, 
Alfred Schweppe and the fine leadership of 
such men as Harold Gallagher, Cody Fowler 
and Howard Barkdull, are convincing evi- 
dence of the bar’s awareness of these dangers. 

It is perhaps a generalization to say that 
Americans believe their liberties can be lost 
in two ways: by conquest from without and 
by conquest from within. I consider the lat- 
ter more dangerous—because it is more sub- 
tle. By conquest from within I do not mean 
a .cizure of the government by violence, with 
attendant bloodshed and pillage. I mean 
conqiest of our ideas of government, of our 
concept of the relationship of a government 
of freemen to its people, by acceptance of 
little-understood so-called programs for 
peace. 

We are told daily on the one hand that 
we are fighting in Korea to preserve our 
liberties and on the other that we must agree 
to proposals on the world scene which in the 
end may be as deadly to our liberties as con- 
quest from without. We are told that we 
must give up this part of our sovereignty, 
forget about that freedom, in order to live 
safely in the world. It seems to me that 
many of us have forgotten the import of 
Patrick Henry’s stirring words before the 
Virginia House of Burgesses: 

“What is it that gentlemen wish? What 
would they have? Is life so dear or peace 
so sweet as to be purchased at the price of 
chains and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty 
God. I know not what course others may 
take, but asforme * * *,” 
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Every school child in America knows the 
end of that famous quotation. But it took 
Attorney General Ike Murry, of Arkansas, 
to bring it up to date recently. He said that 
today such a statement would be considered 
a shoddy and inadequate platform, and cota- 
pletely unacceptable. Patrick Henry today 
would have to end that quotation, Mr. Mur- 
ry said, like this: 

“Give me liberty, a minimum intake of 
3,000 calories daily, eight paid holidays a 
year, free medicine, a paper doily under 
every plate and two swizzle sticks in my old- 
fashioneds, or give me death, provided so- 
cial security pays my funeral expenses.” 

I do not mean to make a Fourth of July 
speech here. But there was a Fourth of 
July, and such speeches as Henry’s were the 
marrow of the bone of our countrys 
strength. I prefer them to the manifestoes 
of faint hearts who would lay all we hold 
dear a sacrifice to compromise on a godless 
altar they have raised and named Necessity. 

Its true name is world government. We 
are told that it will be democratic, a repre- 
sentative form of government. That means 
@ common citizenship, a common coin, a 
common law. It means we will be outvoted 
in any world Congress by the dictators be- 
cause they control more people than there 
are of us and they will have more representa- 
tives. It means we will have no more immi- 
gration laws to keep undesirables out of this 
country; it means we will be impotent to pre- 
vent the laying of taxes on this country to 
dry up the fruits of our own industry; it may 
mean the destruction of rights such as trial 
by jury and free speech. 

Government by treaty is just one step short 
of world government. There are a number of 
dangerous treaties which have been proposed 
by the United Nations. I shall discuss only 
two of these: The Genocide Convention and 
the Covenant on Human Rights. First, I 
shall show how these treaties can become 
the law of the land—though they never pass 
the Congress as such. 

The United States Constitution provides 
that the President, by and with the consent 
of the United States Senate, has the power 
to enter into treaties with foreign nations. 
If two-thirds of the Senate—present when 
the treaty comes to a vote, mind you, not 
necessarily two-thirds of the entire member- 
ship—votes to ratify a treaty, that treaty be- 
comes the supreme law of the land. 

At the same time, all treaties supersede 
State laws, and all State constitutions, and 
all city and county and municipal law. 

This is so, because the United States Con- 
stitution provides, in article II, section 2, 
paragraph 2, that: 

“He (the President) shall have the power 
by and with the consent of the Senate to 
make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur * * *.” 

And because article VI, section 2, provides 
that: 

“This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land, and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the Con- 
stitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

In other words, the President and the 
Senate alone can act to override any State 
laws through the device of treaty enactment. 

The Genocide Convention is the outgrowth 
of international revulsion at the mass execu- 
tions perpetrated on helpless peoples by Hit- 
ler and his underlings. 

On June 7 of this year, the papers all had 
page 1 stories telling of the executions of 7 
notorious Nazi war criminals for the murder 
of 2,000,000 peoples in concentration camps. 
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These Nazi war criminals were convicted at 
the Nuremberg trials, which resulted from 
the establishment of an international mili- 
tary tribunal. They were the last of 275 
executed by order of the war crimes tri- 
bunals. 

These murderers paid the penalty of their 
monstrous crimes. They committed these 
crimes because it was the Hitler program of 
extermination of minorities. That is what 
most of us think of when we hear of geno- 
cide. 

But would they have come under the 
Genocide Convention if it had been in effect 
when their crimes were committed? 

George Finch, editor of the American 
Journal of International Law and a student 
of the convention since its inception, testi- 
fied before a Senate subcommittee January 
a year ago: 

“As genocide is defined in the convention, 
it does not apply to the mass killings and 
destruction of peoples by totalitarian gov- 
ernments, but appeases such governments 
by making it possible for them to continue, as 
they are doing today behind the iron curtain, 
the monstrous treatment of thousands of hu- 
man beings whom those governments regard 
as enemies of the Communist states. There 
is not a word in the convention which de- 
nounces as genocide the mass killings and 
destruction of peoples by governments.” 

It goes without saying that no decent per- 
son can quarrel with the announced objec- 
tives of this convention—the outlawing of 
mass murder of a racial, religious or ethnical 
group. The very word Buchenwald will live 
forever as a measure of the depths of man- 
kind’s degradation. But the Genocide Con- 
vention goes far beyond these announced 
objectives. The Genocide Convention makes 
mandatory the shipment overseas of Ameri- 
cans accused of genocide committed abroad, 
and proponents of the convention plan a 
criminal chamber to try any American ac- 


cused of genocide wherever the International 
Court of Justice might be sitting even when 
that alleged offense was committed in his 


own home. What happens here to the 
American right to trial by jury in the State 
and district in which the crime allegedly 
occurred, as is guaranteed all of us by article 
VI of the Bill of Rights? 

The Genocide Convention includes among 
its violations the causing of mental harm. 
What court will spell out for us just what 
this means? The lawyers of this country do 
not know. The final arbiter of this ques- 
tion will be the International Court of Jus- 
tice, for that court has the right to deter- 
mine any question of interpretation of the 
convertion. Thus, the International Court 
of Justice is in a position to determine Amer- 
ican law, a prerogative up till now reserved 
solely to the United States Congress and 
United States courts. 

The Covenant on Human Rights likewise 
threatens our Bill of Rights. It specifically 
endangers four of our most precious heri- 
tages. These are freedom of worship, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, and 
freedom of peaceful assenSbly. 

The covenant threatens them by limiting 
and restricting them. Let me read to you 
the first amendment to the United States 
Constitution: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press, or of the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances * * *%,” 

There are no exceptions to these rights 
in our Constitution. But the Covenant on 
Human Rights contains so many restrictions, 
sO Many exceptions, and so many limitations 
that they are no longer rights freemen 
hold, but grants by government which, in 
many cases, under the covenant, can be 
taken away whenever a government decides 
‘to call a national emergency. 
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Let me repeat part of article I of the Bill 
of Rights: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; * * *.” 

Those words are the cornerstone of free- 
dom of worship in the United States. Under 
their protection Protestant, Catholic, Jew, 
Christian Scientist, Hindu, and Moslem have 
been secure in their right and desire to wor- 
ship their God as they chose. Agnostic and 
atheist have been equally secure in their 
right to question or to disbelieve. 

Those words are unequivocal, given to no 
other judicial interpretation through the 
years than these: 

The Congress can establish no state re- 
ligion; and 

The Congress is prohibited from interfer- 
ing with religious worships or beliefs. 

After the United States Constitution had 
been ratified by the States, fear of a strong 
centralized Government arose. The Bill of 
Rights was written to allay these fears. But 
the prohibition against Government inter- 
ference in religious worship did not lead the 
list of freedoms in the Bill of Rights by 
accident. 

Freedom of worship was deep-rooted in the 
history and mores of the people, for those 
who believed in freedom of worship had 
helped found the country. It was a desire 
for religious freedom that brought the Pil- 
grims to Plymouth Rock, William Penn’s 
Quakers to Pennsylvania, and Lord Balti- 
more’s Catholics to Maryland, more than a 
century before George Mason wrote the Bill 
of Rights. 

This freedom of worship which Americans 
have recognized as the right of each indi- 
vidual is endangered by the draft Covenant 
on Human Rights. 

Paragraph 2 of article 13 of the Covenant 
on Human Rights reads: 

“Freedom to manifest one’s religion or 
beliefs shall be subject only to such limita- 
tions as are pursuant to law and are reason- 
able and necessary to protect public safety, 
order, health, or morals or the fundamental 
rights and freedoms of others.” 

What effects will this have if this cove- 
nant is ratified by the Senate as a treaty? A 
treaty accepted by two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators present becomes the law of the land. 
If the Supreme Court validates this treaty, 
it can nullify the religious freedom in the 
Bill of Rights by granting the Government 
the power to limit and restrict the free 
exercise of religion. 

The committee for peace and law through 
the United Nations of the American Bar 
Association has said the effects also would 
be these: 

“We are confronted with a concept of the 
freedom of religion embracing the free use 
of limitations reasonable and necessary to 
protect public safety, order, health, morals, 
or the fundamental rights and freedoms of 
others. The purported agreement of church 
and state in Hungary is an example of re- 
ligion under state regulation and control 
for public sefety and order. 

“The people of the United Stat:s are asked 
to approve those restrictions for others on 
the assurance that perhaps they will not 
apply in the United States. The persecuted 
brethren of any religious group in any coun- 
try dominated by the Soviet shall be assured 
that such persecutions are legal ac proper 
under a Covenant of Human Rights because 
the public safety and order of their state 
demand such protective action. Is this the 
message we shall send to persecuted wor- 
shipers in other lands? 

“Today, when an atheistic ideology of 
great power and proportions confronts the 
religious groups of the world, an organ of 
the United Nations presents the doctrine of 
state regulation of religion, a codification 
of the right of regulation, and complete 
destruction of the freedom of religion if laws 
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based on alleged public safety and order of 
the state shall so provide.” 

For this danger to religion, among other 
reasons, the American Bar Association has 
twice condemned the covenant. 

Article 14 of the Covenant on Human 
Rights sets forth rights and privileges of 
speech and the press, and then limits them 
to a degree heretofore unheard of in free 
countries. 

Similar restrictions are placed upon the 
right of peaceful assembly in article 15. 

Article 14 reads: 

“1. Everyone shall have the right to hold 


_ opinions without interference. 


“2. Everyone shall have the right to free- 
dom of expression; this right shall include 
freedom to seek, receive and impart infor- 
mation and ideas of all kinds, regardless of 
frontiers, either orally, in writing or in print, 
in the form of art, or through any other 
media of his choice. 

“3. The right to seek, receive and impart 
information and ideas carries with it special 
duties and responsibilities and may there- 
fore be subject to certain penalties, liabil- 
ities, and restrictions, but these shall be 
such only as are provided by law and are 
necessary for the protection of national se- 
curity, public order, safety, health or mor- 
als, or of the rights, freedoms or reputations 
of others.” 

Article 15 reads: 

“The right to peaceful assembly shall be 
recognized. No restrictions shall be placed 
on the exercise of this right other than 
those imposed in conformity with the law 
and which are necessary to ensure national 
security, public order, the protection of 
health or morals or the protection of the 
rights and freedoms of others.” 

And as if these limitations and restric- 
tions on these vital rights were not enough, 
article 2 of the covenant gives signatory 
nations the privilege of canceling articles 
14 and 15 among others “in the case of a 
state of emergency officially proclaimed by 
the authorities * * *.” 

Are opponents of these treaties alarmists, 
as is claimed by those pressing the Senate 
to ratify them, or are they presenting valid 
arguments? 

Those opposed to the covenant include the 
American Bar Association, the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, and ju- 
rists, both Federal and State; a growing num- 
ber of newspapers, university presidents, and 
law-school deans, and Members of the United 
States Senate. 

These organizations and people believe the 
covenant unacceptable to the American form 
of government as we know it. 

But is there any judicial basis for their 
fears? 

What has been the attitude of the United 
States Supreme Court in the matter of 
treaties? 

Let’s look at the record. 

The Supreme Court has never expressly 
declared any treaty ratified by the Senate 
invalid. 

The Supreme Court has upheld a law en- 
acted to place teeth in a treaty after the 
seme law had been declared unconstitu- 
tional before the treaty was ratified. 

This instance of the Supreme Court ruling 
that the treaty-making power could be used 
successfully where the Constitution forbade 
the Congress to act is pointed to by Frank E. 
Holman, of Seattle, a former president of the 
American Ear Association, as a blank check 
for writing a new constitution. 

Here’s how it came about: In 1913, Con- 
gress enacted a Federal Migratory Bird Act. 
After its approval by the President, its con- 
stitutionality was questioned on the grounds 
that it invaded the reserved powers of the 
States, and the statute was declared uncon- 
stitutional in 1914 by the United States 
court in the eastern district of Arkansas in 
United States v. Shauver, and again in 1915 
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in United States v. McCullogh in a Federal 
court in Kansas. 

Supporters of the regulations governing 
the taking of migratory birds then sought 
the treaty route. The President concluded a 
treaty with Great Britain and the Senate 
ratified it. 

A second Migratory Bird Act was then en- 
acted. It was practically identical with the 
first, and it was attacked as unconstitutional 
also. 

This time the Supreme Court, in Missouri 
v. Holland, upheld the law as valid since it 
was implementation of a valid treaty. 

“This decision,” Mr. Holman writes, “in 
effect, and really for the first time, opened 
the way for amending the Constitution of 
the United States by and through a treaty, 
because it proclaims that an otherwise un- 
constitutional law may become constitu- 
tional when, as and if the President negoti- 
ates a treaty on the subject and obtains ap- 
proval of the Senate.” 

This is nothing more nor less than gov- 
ernment by treaty. 

The case of William N. Oatis, correspond- 
ent in Czechoslovakia for the Associated 
Press who was sentenced to 10 years at hard 
labor as a spy by that Red regime, has 
aroused considerable discussion in America 
during the past 3 months. 

Oatis, according to Associated Press rec- 
ords, has been employed by that wire serv- 
ice since 1937. He is an American who 
worked in Indianapolis, New York, and Lon- 
don before being sent to Prague. His record 
was excellent. He was objective and un- 
biased. 

A communication issued by the board of 
directors of the Associated Press, which 
pledged its continuing efforts to effect, if 
possible, the release of Mr. Oatis, reads, in 
part: 

“Developments at his trial indicated the 
pattern in which a man can be convicted 
of so-called espionage when he has done 
no more than report established facts and 
daily developments in the country to which 
he is accredited. The statute under which 
he was tried appears to be so all-embracing 
that a prosecutor and court could, i* de- 
sired, find his activities in conflict with 
the law if a correspondent recorded any- 
thing about public events in words other 
than those authorized by the Czechoslovak 
Government.” 

Said another way, that means that a man 
may be found guilty of espionage if he at- 
tempts to rewrite a propaganda hand-out 
and tell the truth. 

The case of Cardinal Mindszenty is well- 
known. He was accused of espionage and 
conspiring to return the monarchy to Hun- 
gary. Just this year the primate, Arch- 
bishop Groesz, was sentenced to 15 years 
in a mock trial in Budapest for virtually 
the same thing. The Hungarian Govern- 
ment demanded the withdrawal of two mem- 
bers of the American Legation on charges 
that they had conspired with the Archbishop, 
an allegation so false that the United States 
has refused that request. 

These mock trials, arising from unjust 
laws, have stirred the country into a realiza- 
tion that our ideas of justice and our be- 
liefs in the rights of individuals do not quite 
fit into the pattern of European commu- 
nism. 

Yet, this is the philosophy we are being 
asked to accept for Americans abroad and at 
home in the Covenant on Human Rights, 
The covenant makes such persecutions legal 
and proper. 

Hungary and Czechoslovakia have followed 
the covenant in the cases of the Cardinal and 
the Archbishop and Mr. Oatis to the letter. 

This is the sort of “freedom” our Senate 
may be asked to enact as law of the United 
States by ratification of a treaty, if the cov- 
enant comes to our Senate unchanged. 
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We will not only be saying that what these 
European Communist states have done in 
the cases of the church and the press is emi- 
nently right, but we will be agreeing that it 
ought to be done here, too., 

An American bar association committee 
named to study this proposed treaty says that 
under it: 

“The Government could, for example, close 
down newspapers just as in other emergen- 
cies the President has closed down banks.” 

The Government could also close down 
universities and radio stations, seize and 
burn books and pamphlets and disperse any 
assembly of citizens gathered together to 
question such steps. 

So far I have discussed only the so-called 
civil and political rights the covenant grants, 
and the manner in which they conflict with 
our Bill of Rights. 

The covenant, however, is also a blueprint 
for socialism. Article 19 reads: 

“The states parties to the present cove- 
nant * * * undertake to take steps, in- 
dividually and through international co- 
operation, to the maximum of their avail- 
able resources with a view to achieving pro- 
gressively the full realization of the rights 
recognized in this part of the present cove- 
nant.” 

What the Federal Government is asked to 
provide “individually and through interna- 
tional cooperation” to the maximum of our 
available resources is made clear in the cov- 
enant. 

Article 22 says: “The states parties to the 
covenant recognize the right of everyone to 
social security.” 

Article 23 says: “The states parties to the 
covenant recognize the right of everyone to 
adequate housing.” 

Article 24 says: “The states parties to the 
covenant recognize the right of everyone to 
an adequate standard of living and the con- 
tinuous improvement of living conditions.” 

All of these are “rights provided by the 
state” (art. 32) which the state can limit 
or reject at any time “for the purpose of 
promoting the general welfare in a demo- 
cratic society.” Thus the state is empow- 
ered to control the scale of living. 

The covenant also obligates us to place 
both education and the medical profession 
under Government control. 

The covenant strikes at both secondary 
and higher education in article 28. This 
article reads: 

“The states parties to the covenant recog- 
nize: 

“1. The right of everyone to education; 

“4, That secondary education, in its dif- 
ferent forms, including technical and pro- 
fessional secondary education, shall be gen- 
erally available and shall be made progres- 
sively free; 

“5. That higher education shall be equally 
accessible to all on the basis of merit and 
that all be made progressively free;” 

Article 32 of the covenant designates these 
as “rights provided the states * * *.” 

Since the covenant will be the law of the 
land if ratified as a treaty, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be obligated legally to provide 
progressively free secondary and higher edu- 
cation throughout the country. This in- 
creasing control of education will affect all 
endowed institutions, all religious colleges 
and universities, and all State institutions. 
Federal aid to education will eventually be- 
come Federal control of education. Educa- 
tion will become propaganda, for control of 
the budget means control of the textbooks. 

Socialized medicine is also planned in the 
covenant. 

Article 24 reads, in part: 

“The states parties to the covenant recog- 
nize the right of everyone to the enjoyment 
of the highest standard of health obtain- 
able. With a view to implementing and 
safeguarding this right each state party 
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hereto undertakes to provide legislative 
measures to promote and protect health and, 
in particular: 

“(IV) to provide conditions which would 
assure the right of all to medical service 
and medical attention in the event of 
sickness.” 

This also is one of the “rights provided by 
the state” in the covenant. If ratified by 
the Senate, this right will become an obli- 
gation of the Federal Government. Such 
an obligation can be carried out only by 
socialization of the entire medical profes- 
sicn, from test tube to stethoscope, from 
prescription blank to surgeon’s knife. 

You will not fail to have noted that so far 
in this address I have quoted only as author- 
ities those opposed to ratification of the 
Genocide Convention and the covenant. 
There is of course the other side of the 
question. 

Most of the testimony by advocates of rat- 
ification which I have studied, either in their 
writings or in testimony before the Senate 
subcommittee hearings on the Genocide Con- 
vention, displayed an appalling lack of knowl- 
edge of the impact of the convention on the 
Constitution, or they fell back on the old 
phrase, “It can’t happen here.” 

But it can happen here. It has already 
happened here. You may have heard of the 
Fujii case, in which the validity of the Alien 
Land Law of California was attacked. We 
are not concerned here with the morality of 
the law, which forbade aliens to acquire land 
in California if they were ineligible to citi- 
zenship, though it might be a wise law in 
Tennessee in the vicinity of Oak Ridge. We 
are concerned with the fact that it was a 
State law, struck down by a California court 
of appeal. The court held that the law 
was valid under the California Constitution, 
and the United States Constitution, but that 
it was invalid under articles 55 and 56 of 
the United Nations Charter forbidding dis- 
crimination because the Charter, being a 
treaty which the United States had ratified, 
is the supreme law of the land. And this 
was held despite article 2, which clearly 
states that nothing in the Charter is to be 
interpreted as interfering with the domestic 
Jurisdiction of signatory nations. This de- 
cision, of course, is now before the California 
Supreme Court and doubtless will go to the 
high court before final decision. But if it 
stands as the court of appeals has held, *$ 
effectively nullifies all so-called domestic sav- 
ing clauses or Federal-State clauses in future 
treaties. 

The most voluble of the special pleaders 
for enactment of such treaties is Prof. Zecha- 
riah Chafee, who teaches law at Harvard. 
Professor Chafee has committed to print, 
just this year, in the Wisconsin Law Review, 
a long dissertation on Federal and State 
Powers Under the U. N. Covenant on Human 
Rights. It takes a deal of patience and in- 
genuity to attempt this essay. But I have 
done so in a spirit of duty. I must confess 
that I approached his reasonings with pre- 
conceived ideas. My study was not an open- 
minded one. That attitude served to place 
me, in that respect, on equal ground with 
the professor, for his articles are extensive 
apologia for the covenant, which he himself 
helped to write. 

I need quote only a few passages from this 
witness for the defense. I shall present his 
own testimony as the strongest case against 
ratification. 

Professor Chafee’s basic assumption, which 
critics of the covenant do not admit, is that 
it will not be self-executing. He then pro- 
ceeds to doubt his own assumption, when 
he says: 

“A little difficulty is presented by the re- 
quirement of article VI that ‘the laws of the 
United States’ must be ‘made in pursuance’ 
of the Constitution to become ‘the supreme 
law of the land’ whereas this phrase is not 
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repeated as to ‘treaties’, The only express 
qualifications as to them is ‘all treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States * * * This dif- 
ference in phraseology does permit of an 
argument that treaties do not have to com- 
ply with the Constitution.” 

“Little difficulty,” indeed. 

But he overcomes this difficulty further 
on, saying: “If any of its provisions do ‘really 
impair the principles of the first amend- 
ment,’ no harm will be done,” because if the 
treaty is self-executing, which he is not sure 
of, nobody will dare do anything about it. 

“If the narrow interpretation of the first 
amendment be sound, the President and 
two-thirds of the Senators present can adopt 
a treaty which calls for—as an example— 
censorship of the press. They can, but they 
won't. If they would, they wouldn’t be 
where they are. That sort of thing just 
doesn’t happen in this kind of country.” 

I pause here momentarily for station iden- 
Vification, to remind you that this is a pro- 
fessor of law discussing the effect of the 
treaty power. He would rely on the self- 
restraint of politicians rather than the re- 
straint of the Constitution. 

In another blithe passage, Professor Chafee 
says: “I fully recognize that we ought not to 
sacrifice our Federal system all of a sudden 
because of the covenant.” He would rather 
go it little by little. He thinks it unwise, for 
instance, to include all the rights, such as 
social security, unemployment relief, ade- 
quate rest and leisure, health, food, clothing, 
housing, medical care because “the resulting 
complexity may merely scare away potential 
signers or make the operation of the cov- 
enant break down. * * * it is wise,” he 
writes, “not to attempt a great deal at the 
start. If moderate measures work well, more 
can be added later.” 

In parts, Professor Chafee’s articles remind 
one of an angered father’s retort to the doc- 
tors who tell him that his favorite child is 
not quite right in the head. He calls all op- 
posed the hostile critics, and goes so far at 
one point as to say: “The strongest proof of 
the absurdity of these insinuations is to look 
at the people who drafted article 14. I have 
worked side by side with every American who 
has had anything to do with article 14, anda 
good many of the foreigners. The person in 
charge is Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

“One prominent lawyer considers the cov- 
enant dangerous because she is not a lawyer, 
and all the other members of the Human 
Rights Commission are, surprisingly, for- 
eigners * * *. What Mrs. Roosevelt con- 
tributes to the Human Rights Commission 
are qualities very few lawyers possess. She 
has vision and imagination.” This last blan- 
ket indictment of the legal profession is dif- 
ficult for a layman to understand, especially 
as Professor Chafee’s entire philippic against 
the hostile critics accuses them of envision- 
ing dangers that aren’t there, and of im- 
agination verging on the hysterical. 

Consider now the position of Mr. William 
Fleming, whose article, Danger to America: 
The Draft Covenant on Human Rights, some 
of you may have read in the October and 
November issues of the Bar Association's 
Journal. Mr. Fleming is chairman of the 
department of political science at Ripon Col- 
lege, in Wisconsin. 

He writes: “Part IIl—of the covenant—is 
nothing else but the perfect embodiment of 
the unadulterated welfare state and unmiti- 
gated socialism.” 

He says: “For Americans ‘an independent 
and impartial tribunal’ as prescribed by the 
covenant is still a far cry from trial by jury. 
Americans will also look in vain for a prohi- 
bition stipulating that no one shall be sub- 
ject for the same offense to be put twice in 
jeopardy of life or limb. They will look in 
vain for a prohibition against the require- 
n.ent of excessive bail. They will look in 
vain for a prohibition against compelling a 
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man to be a witness against himself. They 
will look in vain for rules of evidence de- 
signed to curb the otherwise arbitrary power 
of a court to admit evidence at its discre- 
tion.” : 

And he says: “The nations of the world, far 
from accepting American ideas on liberty, 
have succeeded in inducing the American 
delegation to accept their views. In other 
words, the efforts of the United States to be- 
stow the blessings of liberty on the world 
as a whole have boomeranged. The crusad- 
ing missionary home from abroad finds him- 
self converted to the creed of the non- 
believers to whom he was supposed to teach 
the Gospel. What a spectacle ludicrous and 
tragic at once.” 

And he says: “In the last analysis, ratifi- 
cation of the covenant would amount to in- 
troducing world government through a back 
door.” 

And he says: “It is a well known general 
rule that the Constitution means what the 
court says it means. It stands to reason that 
the question whether or not provisions of the 


covenant limit the Constitution will also be, 


ultimately decided by the court. The court 
may consider the treaty as being ‘of equal 
dignity with our Bill of Rights,’ as the com- 
mittee on peace and law reported in Septem- 
ber 1949. Thus, the American system is 
clearly put in jeopardy. If one is disturbed 
over taking such a right with the court, as 
one certainly should be, nonratification of 
the draft covenant is the only sound solu- 
tion.” 

There is, however, a final solution. That is 
to cure the treaty clause by amending the 
Constitution to prevent any treaty from 
invading the domestic law unless already 
authorized by the Constitution, and to pre- 
vent any treaty from changing our form of 
government. It is a solution the American 
Bar Association is now considering. Let us 
hope they agree upon the form and termi- 
nology during President Barkdull’s term. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote in the Declaration 
of Independence: 

“Prudence, indeed, will dictate that govern- 
ments long established should not be changed 
for light or transient causes * * *.” 

Yet we are asked to limit, except and re- 
strict historic rights simply to meet upon a 
common ground of agreement with other 
nations whose people do not understand, 
nor value, nor in some cases desire the free- 
doms of which we are the inheritors. 

I do not think that all of us realize the 
full measure of our Constitution. It was 
written by men wise in the ways of govern- 
ment; men who had taken from this coun- 
try’s law the best it offered, and from that 
its very best, so that when it was fashioned 
they had created, in the words of William 
Gladstone: 

“The most wonderful work ever struck off 
at a given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.” 

Is that a thing to be discarded lightly? I 
think not. Yet there is some sentiment dedi- 
cated to the theory that the United States 
Constitution is an outmoded document, more 
appropriate to the Smithsonian Institution 
than to the Halls of Congress. We would be 
better off, this sentiment holds, were we to 
be ruled by an oligarchy of intellectuals in 
a hurry to do for us the things they think 
need doing. This can lead only to dictator- 
ship, complete and irrevocable, no matter 
how benevolent its beginnings. 

Let us turn to the Federalist papers for 
proof that the treaty power was never meant 
as a vehicle for domestic legislation or for 
an assault, however unintentional, upon the 
Bill of Rights. Madison, Hamilton, and Jay 
were brilliant students of government. Ham- 
ilton was most specific on the treaty power. 
He said: 

“The power of making treaties relates 
neither to the execution of subsisting laws; 
nor to the enaction of new ones. * * *%” 
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It was inconceivable to these men that 
the treaty power would ever be used to at- 
tack our freedoms and liberties. Had it oc- 
curred to them, you may be sure a prohibi- 
tion would have been placed in the Bill of 
Rights before it was anchored in the Con- 
stitution 160 years ago. 

Our Republic, flourishing under our Con- 
stitvtion, is the greatest form of govern- 
ment mankind has yet devised to promote 
individual liberty under law. We can say, 
with Lincoln: 

“Most governments have been based, prac- 
tically, on the denial of the equal rights of 
man; ours began by affirming those rights. 

“We made the experiment; and the fruit 
is before us. Look at it—think of it.” 

We can add, I think—cherish it and guard 
it well; watch over it and hold it dear. If 
we lose it, we, and our children’s children, 
may never see its like again. 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I also ask unanimous consent that 
immediately following the previous in- 
sertion there be printed an editorial on 
the same subject from the Omaha World- 
Herald of December 17, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A Hotimway THat Farep 


Three years ago last week—on December 
10, 1948—the General Assembly of the United 
Nations adopted its Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

One-worlders tuke the view that this was 
one of the most transcendentally significant 
days in the history of mankind. Conse- 
quently they prcposed that December 10, 
1951, be set aside as a sort of holiday, a day 
of jubilation, the Nation around. 

To judge by the news dispatches of last 
week, the plan didn’t quite come off. Two 
or three mayors issued proclamations, but if 
there was any widespread dancing in the 
streets, that fact was not reported in the 
press. 

The Declaration of Human Rights is a 
typically New Dealish document—naive in its 
approach and from the traditional American 
point of view, vicious in its implications. 
It puts into high-sounding words the creed 
of Socialists, welfare-staters, and miscella- 
neous do-gooders the world around. 

Here as a few fragments which will serve 
to convey the general flavor of the thing: 

“Everyone has the right to a standard of 
living adequate for the health and well-being 
of himself and his family, including food, 
clothing, housing, and medical care and the 
necessary social services, and the right to 
security in the event of unemployment, sick- 
ness, disability, widowhood, old age, or other 
lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond 
his control. 

“Everyone, as a member of society, has the 
right to social security and is entitled to real- 
ization, through national effort and interna- 
tional cooperation and in accordance with 
the organization and resources of each state, 
of the economic, social, and cultural rights 
indispensable for his dignity and the free 
development of his personality. * * *” 

Need we go on? 

The rights referred to in the declaration 
are not those with which people are en- 
dowed by their Creator and which are af- 
firmed in the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Rather, the U. N. refers to “rights” which 
must be supplied by the state (such as the 
astonishing right to social services, as quoted 
above). These “rights” must be paid for by 
other taxpayers. 

The American Declaration of Independ- 
ence says people have a right to be free 
of big, despotic government. The socialistic 
declaration of the United Nations argues 
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the cause of big government and upholds 
its right to suckle and dominate all. 

The two are as opposite as right and 
wrong. 

In itself the Declaration of Human Rights 
has no legal standing anywhere on earth. 
It is simply a collection of socialistic words, 
thrown to the winds. 

But there comes now the time for what the 
left-wing comrades call “implementation.” 
Even as these words are being written a com- 
mittee of the United Nations is meeting in 
Paris, trying to draft a covenant of human 
rights, which, if adopted by the U. N., will be 
submitted to member nations for ratifica- 
tion. If approved by the United States Sen- 
ate, competent attorneys hold that this cove- 
nant would have the same force and effect 
as if it were a part of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

What this covenant will contain when 
completed, nobody knows. But the draft 
which was prepared last spring, and which 
now is being worked on in Paris, follows 
the same socialistic slant as the declara- 
tion quoted above. In addition, in many 
sly ways it would undermine the American 
Constitution. 

For example, consider this section: 

“The right to seek, receive and impart 
information and ideas carries with it spe- 
cial duties and responsibilities, and may 
therefore be subject to certain penalties, 
liabilities and restrictions, but these shall 
be such only as are provided by law and 
are necessary for the protection of national 
security, public order, safety, health or mor- 
als,” etc. 

If added to the Constitution now, in the 
form of a treaty, this section would wipe out 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and 
freedom of religion—because it would make 
those rights discretionary with the Federal 
Government. 

Many suggestions have been made for 
changing the proposed covenant to make it 
less objectionable, but the best plan of all, 
we think, would be for the American mem- 
bers of the U. N. committee (headed by 
Eleanor Roosevelt, incidentally) to drop the 
whole socialistic mess and head for home. 

If they will follow that counsel, the date 
of their departure from Paris might well be 
celebrated, in years to come as a national 
holiday—and a far more popular one than 
the recent Human Rights Day. 


TTT 


REPEAL OF SECTION 104 OF DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
on the pending bill, S. 2104, to repeal sec- 
tion 104 of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, as amended, may be considered 
as pending. I intended to offer it yes- 
terday. I want the Recorp to show that 
I have offered an amendment to the 
pending bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be considered as having been 
offered, and will lie on the table. There 
being no other amendment pending, the 
Chair understands that the Senator from 
Ohio wants his amendment regarded as 
being the first amendment offered. 

Mr. BRICKER. I want the Recorp to 
show that the amendment has been of- 
fered to the pending bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 
Aiken Hayden McFarland 
Anderson Hendrickson McKellar 
Bennett Hennings McMahon 
Benton Hill Millikin 
Bricker Hoey Moody 
Bridges Holland Morse 
Butler, Md. Humphrey Mundt 
Butler, Nebr, Hunt Murray 
Byrd Ives Neely 
Cain Jenner O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Pastore 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Case Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Clements Kefauver Saltonstall 
Connally Kem Schoeppel 
Cordon Kerr Smathers 
Dirksen Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Douglas Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Langer Smith, N.C, 
Ecton Lodge Sparkman 
Ellender Long Stennis 
Ferguson Magnuson Taft 
Flanders Malone Thye 
Frear Martin Tobey 
Fulbright Maybank Underwood 
George McCarran Welker 
Gillette McCarthy Wiley 
Green McClellan Williams 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator frora New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. LEHMAN], and the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. MoNrRoNnEY] are 
absent on official business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator fror. Iowa (Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] and the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. SEATON] are c.bsent by leave of the 
Senate on puwlic business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Nixon] and <ke Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Durr] are absent on oficial 
business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Wat- 
KINS] and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Younc] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 


CALL OF THE CAwjENDAR 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment entered into yesterday, the cal- 
endar will now be called from the begin- 
ning for the consideration of measures 
to which there is no objection. The 
Secretary will call the first bill on the 
calendai. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (S. 32) to amend title 28, 
United States Code, section 456, so as 
to increase to $15 per day the limit on 
subsistence expenses allowed to justices 
and judges traveling while attending 
court or transacting official business at 
places other than their officia' stations 
and to authorize reimbursement for such 
travel by privately owned automobiles 
at the rate of 7 cents per mile, was an- 
nounced as first in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there db- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Over. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Carolina cbjects. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 618) to prohibit the park- 
ing of vehicles upon any property owned 
by the United States for postal purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request, I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. The bill will go over. 

The bill ‘H. R. 36) to amend title 28, 
United States Code, section 456, so as 
to increase to $15 per day the limit on 
subsistence expenses allowed to justices 
and judges while attending court or 
transacting business at places other than 
their official station, and to authorize 
reimbursement for such travel by pri- 
vately owned automobiles at a rate of 
not exceeding 7 cents per mile was an- 
rounced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Carolina objects. The bill 
will go over. 

The bill (H. R. 2929) to authorize the 
Postmaster General to prohibit or regu- 
late the use of Government property un- 
der his custody and control for the park- 
ing or storage of vehicles was announced 
as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is a 
companion bill to the second bill on the 
calendar. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Over by request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
go over. 

The bill (S. 35) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of deputy United States mar- 
shals without regard to the provisions of 
the civil service laws and regulations was 
announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This bill was 
reported adversely. Is there objection to 
the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
go over. 

The bill (S. 50) to provide for the ad- 
mission of Alaska into the Union was 
announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
go over at the request of numerous 
Senators. 

The bill (S. 49) to enable the people 
of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States was announced as 
next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
go over at the request of numerous 
Senators. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 3) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relative to equal 
rights for men and women was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
go over at the request of the Senator 
from Georgia. 

The bill (H. R. 1590) for the reim- 
bursement of the S. A. Healy Co. was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Over by request. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
go over. 

The bill (H. R. 2119) to amend sec- 
tions 544 and 546 of title 28, United 
States Code, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Carolina objects, and the 
bill will be passed over. 

The Chair thinks that, in the interest 
of orderly procedure, Senators who wish 
to object to the consideration of bills 
should rise and be recognized by the 
Chair; otherwise it is impossible for the 
clerks always to know what Senator 
objects. 

The Secretary will call the next meas- 
ure on the calendar. 


WEIGHT TO BE GIVEN IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA TO EVIDENCE OF. CER- 
TAIN TESTS FOR CERTAIN OFFENSES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 951) to prescribe the weight to 
be given to evidence of tests of alcohol in 
the blood, urine, or breath of persons 
tried in the District of Columbia for cer- 
tain offenses committed while operating 
vehicles, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia with an amendment, which had 
heretofore been agreed to, on page 1, line 
8, after “March 3’, to strike out “1923” 
and insert “1925”, so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That if, as a result of 
the operation of a vehicie any person is 
tried in any court of competent jurisdiction 
within the District of Columbia for (1) op- 
erating such vehicle waile under the in- 
fluence of any intoxicating liquor in viola- 
tion of section 10 (b) of the District of Co- 
lumbia Traffic Act, 1925, approved March 3, 
1925, as amended (D. C. Code, title 40, sec. 
609), (2) negligent homicide in violation of 
section 802 (a) of the act entitled “An act 
to establish a code of law for the District of 
Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901, as 
amended (D. C. Code, title 40, sec. 606), or 
(3) manslaughter committed in the opera- 
tion of such vehicle in violation of section 
802 of such act approved March 3, 1901 (D. 
C. Code, title 22, sec. 2405), and in the course 
of such trial there is received in evidence 
competent proof to the effect that at the 
time of such operation— 

(1) defendant’s blood or urine contained 
five one-hundredths of 1 percent or less, by 
weight, of alcohol, or that an equivalent 
quantity of alcohol was contained in 2,000 
cubic centimeters of his breath (true breath 
or alveolar air having 514 percent of carbon 
dioxide), such proof shall be deemed prima 
facie proof that defendant at such time was 
not under the influence of any intoxicating 
liquor; 

(2) defendant’s blood or urine contained 
more than five one-hundredths of 1 percent, 
but less than fifteen one-hundredths of 1 
percent, by weight, of alcohol, or that an 
equivalent quantity of alcohol was contained 
in 2,000 cubic centimeters of his breath (true 
breath or alveolar air having 514 percent of 
carbon dioxide), such proof shall constitute 
relevant evidence, but shall not constitute 
prima facie proof that defendant was or was 
not at such time under the influence of any 
intoxicating liquor; and 

(3) defendant’s blood or urine contained 
fifteen one-hundredths of 1 percent or more, 
by weight, of alcohol, or that an equivalent 
quantity of alcohol was contained in 2,000 
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cubic centimeters of his breath (true breath 
or alveolar air having 544 percent of carbon 
dioxide), such proof shall constitute prima 
facie proof that defendant at such time was 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SS 
BILLS PASSEL OVER 


The bill (S. 1414) for the relief of the 
E. J. Albrecht Co. was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request, I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Jersey objects, and the bill 
goes over. 

The bill (S. 1376) providing for the 
dissolution of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and the transfer of 
certain functions related to national de- 
fense heretofore vested in the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill go over, by request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kansas objects, and the bill goes 
over. 

The bill (S. 172) to amend section 32 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act of 
1917, as amended, was announced as next 
in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Washington objects, and the bill 
goes over. 


MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 


EVALUATION OF FISCAL REQUIREMENTS 
OF EXECUTIVE AGENCIES—AMEND- 
MENT OF LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZA- 
TION ACT OF 1946—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 913) to amend the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 to pro- 
vide for the more effective evaluation of 
the fiscal requirements of the executive 
agencies of the Government of the 
United States, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
believe this bill is of considerable im- 
portance and should not be passed by 
unanimous consent, but should be dis- 
cussed and weighed on its merits. How- 
ever, I believe the bill is of such impor- 
tance that it should receive early con- 
sideration by this body. 

I have discussed this measure and the 
possibility of having the Senate consider 
it, with the able majority leader at vari- 
ous times, even during the closing days 
of the last session of Congress, at which 
time we were assured that the majority 
leader would undertake to have the bill 
brought up early during the present ses- 
sion. 

I have since conferred with the ma- 
jority leader, and I believe I have his 
assyrance now that at the next meeting, 
next Tuesday, of the majority policy 
committee, this bill will be presented to 
that committee for discussion and for 
action by it. 
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Let me inquire of the distinguished 
majority leader whether I am correct in 
that regard. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, let 
me say to my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Arkansas, that the bill has 
been pending for some time. At the last 
meeting of the majority policy commit- 
tee, a request was made to delay any 
action on the bill until the Appropria- 
tions Committee had an opportunity to 
discuss it. I understand that the Ap- 
propriations Committee now has done 
so; and I will take up the bill again with 
the Majority Policy Committee on 
Tuesday. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished majority leader, 
and I wish to say to all Members now 
present that if ever in the history of the 
Nation there was need for the Federal 
Government to practice economy, that 
time is now. 

I believe it is recognized by all that, 
as presently constituted, the machinery 
of the Congress is not adequate to en- 
able members of the Appropriations 
Committees or other Members of Con- 
gress to inquire into the items which are 
contained in the $85,000,000,000 budget 
and to act wisely and judiciously in mak- 
ing determination in respect either to 
the justification for the items themselves 
or the justification for the amounts re- 
quested by the spending agencies. 

Mr. President, it is the purpose of this 
bill to better equip the Congress to meet 
that responsibility and to enable it to 
bring about some economies in the ap- 
propriations—economies which are jus- 
tified, although today we are not able to 
determine just where such economies 
can be made. 

This bill, if enacted, will enable us to 
obtain that information and will enable 
us to do the job which it is the consti- 
tutional responsibility and duty of the 
Congress to do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very happy 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
agree with the Senator from Arkansas 
about the necessity for economy in the 
Government all along the line, and I also 
agree with the Senator about the dispo- 
sition of the Congress to effect econo- 
mies. The Senator from Arkansas and 
I have made a splendid fight all along 
that line. 

I wish to say further that this bill 
has a relationship to the bill which was 
discussed at the last meeting of the 
committee. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I may advise the 
distinguished Senator that it is the bill 
which was discussed there. 

Mr.McKELLAR. Does the bill provide 
for the appointment of a joint commit- 
tee? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes, it does—a 
joint committee on the budget. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That would be a 
joint committee of the two Houses to 
look into that matter. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Will not the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas allow the bill to go 
over at this time? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Oh, yes; I have 
stated that the bill is of such great im- 
portance that it should not be passed by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, I wish to concur in every- 
thing the Senator from Arkansas has 
said. 

Furthermore, I wish to say that at the 
present time we are investigating the 
manpower situation. We believe that a 
bill along the line of this one would be 
a very good one for the Congress to en- 
act. However, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Arkansas, if possible, to put off the 
bill for, let us say, 2 or 3 weeks, until 
we can look into this matter a little fur- 
ther, in order to be advised as to how 
to act more intelligently on it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
may say to the Senator from South 
Carolina that it is not the purpose of 
the bill to interfere with the wo®k of 
any committee, and the enactment of this 
bill would not interfere at all with the 
program the Senator from South *Caro- 
lina has in mind. That program itself 
might be very helpful. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The point is that at the present time I 
am studying some amendments to the 
bill which might be helpful along the 
same line. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the _ distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
can find any way to improve the bill— 
and I am sure there are ways by which 
it can be improved—I know that those of 
us who are sponsoring this measure will 
welcome any amendment which will im- 
prove it and will help to achieve the ob- 
jectives which it is designed to accom- 
plish. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is the only reason why I am ask- 
ing for 2 weeks’ time—in order to be 
able to study the situation a little fur- 
ther. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina that I do not think there is any 
probability of having the bill brought 
up at an earlier date, but I wish to take 
every possible step to be sure that the 
bill will come up at that time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Very well. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. So, Mr. President, 
I now ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arkansas objects, and the bill will 
be passed over. 


JOINT RESOLUTION AND BILLS PASSED 
OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States providing for 
the election of President and Vice Pres- 
ident was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON, Mr. President, 
by request, I ask that the joint resolution 
be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will go over. 
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The bill (S. 1748) to amend section 32 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act, as 
amended, with reference to the designa- 
tion of organizations as successors in in- 
terest to deceased persons, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. CHAVEZ], I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1260) to authorize the ac- 
quisition of property for the establish- 
ment of a civil defense technical training 
school, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I in- 
quire if the junior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL] is now on the floor? 

Mr. McCARRAN. He left the floor a 
few minutes ago. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
spoke to the Senator from Georgia about 
this bill. I have not studied it with the 
degree of care with which | think the bill 
should be studied before we act on it. 
Therefore, I object to the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Tennessee objects, and the bill goes 
over. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S.515) to amend the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act, was 
announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Arizona objects, and the bill 
goes over. 


JURISDICTION OF CERTAIN CLAIMS FOR 
BASIC AND OVERTIME COMPENSA- 
TION—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 751) to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon cer- 
tain claims for basic and overtime com- 
pensation, was announced as next in 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Over, by request. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mtr. President, if 
the Senator would yield, I desire to in- 
quire as to who made the objection, so 
I may confer with him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kansas, on behalf of some other 
Senator, objects. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I ask the Senator 
whether he will inform me at whose in- 
stance he makes the objection? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Washington 
that objection was made at the instance 
of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. FEer- 
Guson] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Watkins]. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON, I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
goes over. 


AMENDMENT OF IMMUNITY PROVISION 
REGARDING TESTIMONY OF WITNESSES 
BEFORE CONGRESSIONAL COMMIT- 
TEES—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S.1570) to amend the im- 
munity provision relating to testimony 
given by witnesses before either House 
of Congress or their committees, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, by 
request, I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Kansas objects, and the bill 
goes over. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
would the Senator withhold his objec- 
tion so that I may offer an amendment? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I shall be glad to 
withhold the objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There are 
committee amendments pending. If the 
Senator from Nevada wishes to offer 
another -amendment, it will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
is an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for the committee amendments. 
I am now offering an amendment as a 
substitute for the committee amend- 
ments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
committee amendment on page 2, pro- 
posed to be inserted in lines 4 to 12, re- 
quires perfection ir two respects. Credit 
for discovering the need for clarification 
should go to the legislative counsel of 
the Senate, Mr. John Simms, who, with 
Mr. Charles Boots, of the same office, de- 
veloped the perfecting language. 

The reason why perfective language is 
needed, Mr. President, is because there 
are two possible, though not probable, 
contingencies in the event of which the 
language embodied in the committee 
amendment might be found ambiguous. 

One of these contingencies is the situ- 
ation which would arise in the event a 
witness was called before the bar of one 
of the two Houses of Congress. The 
language of the committee amendment 
provides for a vote of two-thirds of the 
members of the full committee, to au- 
thorize that the witness be granted im- 
munity. Obviously, there is no commit- 
tee which could, by a vote of two-thirds 
of its membership or any other vote, take 
action binding upon the whole House or 
the whole Senate. Accordingly, it was 
thought desirable to include a special 
provision to cover this contingency; and 
the provision proposed is for the grant 
of immunity in such case to be author- 
ized by a vote of a simple majority of 
the Members of the respective House. 

The second contingency would be the 
situation arising in the case of a witness 
appearing before a joint committee, at 
a time when there was a party split, and 
one House of the Congress was controlled 
by one political party, the other House 
being controlled by another political 
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party. In such case, a joint committee 
would have an equal number of members 
from each party. In such case, lan- 
guage referring to the minority party 
would be ambiguous; and so it has been 
deemed desirable to change the language 
so as to refer to at least one member 
from each of the two political parties 
having the largest representation on 
such committee, which necessarily im- 
plies a majority and a minority party in 
the event where the two parties are not 
equally divided, but which also covers 
the contingency cited, namely, the case 
of a joint committee in a situation where 
one political party controls one House 
of Congress and another political party 
controls the other House. 

With that explanation, Mr. President, 
I offer an anmrendment in the nature of 
a substitute for the committee amend- 
ment on page 2, in lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted in lines 4 to 12, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be printed and lie on the 
table. 


PAYMENT OF ANNUITY TO WIDOWS OF 
JUDGES—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 16) to provide for pay- 
ment of an annuity to widows of judges 
Was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
previous occasions when this bill has 
been called, or a bill substantially similar 
to it has been called, I have offered an 
objection, and I should be compelled to 
offer an objection to the bill in its present 
form. 

I should like to state very briefly the 
grounds for my objection, and to sug- 
gest a possible solution. As you know, 
Mr. President, this bill provides for non- 
contributory pensions to the widows of 
Federal justices, amounting to a rate of 
5 percent a year of the salary multi- 
plied by the number of years of service, 
but not to exceed 50 percent of the base 
salary. I emphasize that this a non- 
contributory pension, whereas the pen- 
sion plan of the Federal Government, al- 
most without exception, is contributory. 
I think there is only one exception to 
that rule, namely, in the case of the 
Foreign Service. Furthermore, it is at 
twice the rate provided for the civil 
service and for Members of this Con- 
gress, which is 22 percent a year multi- 
plied by the number of years of service. 

I wish to have the Federal judiciary 
adequately paid; I think it is probable 
that the salary scale should be increased, 
but I do not desire to have what I re- 
gard as an unfair and an unjust privi- 
lege accorded to the judges of the United 
States, whereby without paying in a 
single cent, their widows shall be en- 
titled to receive up to 50 percent of salary 
so long as they live. The precedent, once 
started in the case of judges, cannot be 
confined; almost certainly it will spread 
te other positions in the Federa! courts. 
Therefore, in its present form, in spite 
of the pressure exerted by the judges’ 
lobby—and I may say I think in many 
cases the judges have engaged in activi- 
ties unbecoming to the Federal judiciary 
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in attempting to have this bill passed— 
in spite of the judges’ lobby, I shall have 
to object to the bill in its present form; 
but I should like to suggest that if the 
bill can be made contributory, with an 
adequate contribution by the judges, I 
shall withdraw my own opposition, and 
hope that the bill will be passed. 

I would agree even to more liberal 
treatment than this bill provides, if it 
were made contributory, for surviving 
children; and I certainly will agree to 
the provision that widows of justices 
who have died in the past, for whom 
adequate provision has not been made 
from the private estates of such de- 
ceased judges, should be cared for, of 
course, without contribution. But I 
think the judges are going altogether 
too far in trying to obtain this privilege, 
and I cannot understand their obstinacy 
in refusing to agree to a contributory 
plan. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objéc- 
tion of the Senator from Illinois, the bill 
goes over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1475) to amend section 1 
of the act to provide aviation education 
in the senior high scools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, approved December 16, 1941, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I ask that the 
bill go over. : 

The VICE PRESDIENT. The Sena- 
tor from New Jersey objects. The bill 
goes over. 

The bill (H. R. 2737) to authorize the 
reimbursement of certain naval at- 
tachés, observers, and other officers for 
certain expenses incurred while on au- 
thorized missions in foreign countries, 
was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I object, and ask 
that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois objects, and the bill 
goes over. 

The bill (S. 18) to authorize suits 
against the United States to adjudicate 
and administer water rights was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I desire to object 
to this bill, by request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
goes over. 

The bill (S. 1452) to promote the 
further development of public library 
service in rural areas, was announced 
as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
objection? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. By request, I 
ask that this bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objec- 
tion by the Senator from New Jersey, 
the bill goes over. 

The bill (S.106) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the practice of 
optometry in the District of Columbia” 
was announced as next in order. 


Is_ there 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Over, by request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kansas objects, and the bill goes 
over. 

The bill (S. 2137) to amend the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended, to author- 
ize the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices to enter into lease-purchase agree- 
ments to provide for the lease to the 
United States of real property and struc- 
tures for terms of more than 8 years but 
not in excess of 25 years and for acqui- 
sition of title to such properties and 
structures by the United States at or 
before the expiration of the lease terms, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], I ask that the bill 
go oper. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes 
over. 

The bill (S. 2104) to repeal section 104 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended, was announced as next in 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As this bill 
is the unfinished business, it will go over. 

The bill (S. 2180) to provide for slaugh- 
ter quotas and allocations of livestock 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kansas objects, and the bill goes 
over. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
27) providing for a consolidated general 
appropriation bill for each fiscal year 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Ternessee objects, and the concur- 
rent resolution goes over. 


EXTENSION OF YOUTH CORRECTION ACT 
TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 1184) to extend the Youth 
Correction Act to the District of Colum- 
bia was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, this 
bill simply allows District judzes to 
adopt the same system authorized for 
the Federal courts in the various States. 
It allows the law to extend to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in District matters, In 
other words, as to any person who has 
not reached the age of 22 years, a judge 
may, at his discretion, remand that per- 
son to the parole section of the Depart- 
ment of Justice for investigation as to 
whether he should be sentenced or 
whether some other corrective measure 
should be taken. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I have no objec- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1184) 
to extend the Youth Correction Act to 
the District of Columbia, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
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diciary with amendments on page 1, line 
3, after the numerals “5023”, to strike 
out “(a)”; and at the top of page 2, to 
insert: 


(b) Nothing in this chapter shall be con- 
strued in any wise to amend, repeal, or 
affect the provisions of chapter 403 of this 
title (the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act), 
or limit the jurisdiction of the United States 
courts in the administration and enforce- 
ment of that chapter except that the powers 
as to parole of juvenile delinquents shall 
be exercised by the Division. 

(c) Nothing in this chapter shall be con- 
strued in any wise to amend, repeal, or affect 
the provision of the Juvenile Court Act of 
the District of Columbia (ch. 9, title 11, of 
the D. C. Code). 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 5023, title 
18 of the United States Code is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 5023 (a) Nothing in this chapter 
shall limit or affect the power of any court 
to suspend the imposition or execution of 
any sentence and place a youth offender on 
probation or be construed in any wise to 
amend, repeal, or affect the provisions of 
chapter 231 of this title or the act of June 
25, 1910 (ch. 433, 36 Stat. 864), as amended 
(ch. 1, title 24, of the D. of C. Codé), both 
relative to probation. 

“(b) Nothing in this chapter shall be 
construed in any wise to amend, repeal, or 
affect the provisions of chapter 403 of this 
title (the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act), 
or limit the jurisdiction of the United States 
courts in the administration and enforce- 
ment of that chapter except that the powers 
as to parole of juvenile delinquents shall be 
exercised by the Division. 

“(c) Nothing in this chapter shall be con- 
strued in any wise to amend, repeal, or affect 
the provisions of the Juvenile Court Act of 
the District of Columbia (ch. 9, title 11, of 
the D. C. Code).” 

Sec. 2. Section 5024, title 18, of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5024. Where applicable: This chapter 
shall apply in the continental United States 
other than Alaska, and to youth offenders 
convicted in the District of Columbia of 
offenses under any law of the United States 
not applicable exclusively to such District, 
and to other youth offenders convicted in 
the District to the extent authorized under 
section 5025.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Chapter 402 of title 18, United 
States Code, is hereby amended by adding 
at the end thereof, immediately after sec- 
tion 5024, two new sections as follows: 


“$5025. Applicability to District of Colum- 
bia prisoners. 


“The District of Columbia is authorized 
either to provide its own facilities and per- 
sonnel or to contract with the Director for 
the treatment and rehabilitation of com- 
mitted youth offenders convicted of offenses 
under any law of the United States applica- 
ble exclusively to the District. Wherever 
undergoing treatment such committed youth 
offenders shall be subject to all the provi- 
sions of this chapter as though convicted of 
offenses not applicable exclusively to the 
District. 


“§ 5026. Parole of other offenders not af- 
fected. 


“Nothing in this chapter shall be con- 
strued as repealing or modifying the duties, 
power, or authority of the Board of Parole, 
or of the Board of Parole of the District of 
Columbia, with respect to the parole of 
United States prisoners, or prisoners con- 
victed in the District of Columbia, respec- 
tively, not held to be committed youth of- 
fenders or juvenile delinquents.” 
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(b) Section 3 (b) of the Act of September 
30, 1950 (ch. 1115, 64 Stat. ——), relating to 
the Board of Parole is repealed. 

Src. 4. The analysis of chapter 402 of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended by 
inserting immediately after and underneath 
item “Sec. 5024. Where applicable,” two 
new items as follows: 

“Sec. 5025. Applicability to District of Co- 
lumbia prisoners. 

“Sec. 5026. Parole of other offenders not 
affected.” 


The amendments were agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to extend the Youth Corrections 
Act to the District of Columbia.” 


BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1564) to make unlawful 
the transmission in interstate commerce 
of gambling information concerning a 
sporting event, which is obtained with- 
out consent of the person conducting 
such sporting event, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes 
over. 

The bill (S. 1563) to provide for the 
licensing of certain persons engaged in 
the dissemination of information con- 
cerning horse- or dog-racing events and 
betting information concerning other 
sporting events by means of interstate 
and foreign communications by wire or 
radio, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, by 
request, I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1624) to prohibit the im- 
porting, transporting, and mailing of 
gambling materials; to prohibit the 
broadcasting of gambling information; 
to prohibit the transmission of bets or 
wagers by means of interstate communi- 
cations; and to prohibit further the 
transportation of gambling devices in 
interstate commerce was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
have been request-d to ask that this bill 
go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2116) to prohibit trans- 
mission of certain gambling informa- 
tion in interstate commerce by com- 
munication facilities was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
make the same request, that this bill 
also go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 5) to amend section 138 of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1946, re- 
lating to the legislative budget, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. McFARLAND, Mr. President, I 
ask that that concurrent resolution go 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolution will be passed over. 
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The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 107) to 
establish a Commission on Ethics in Gov- 
ernment was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
have not had an opportunity to study 
this joint resolution. I may be for it 
or against it, and I should like to have it 
go over until the next call of the cal- 
endar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 1180) to facilitate the 
performance of research and develop- 
ment work by and on behalf of the De- 
partments of the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
clearly this is not a bill which should be 
passed on the unanimous-consent calen- 
dar, and I therefore ask that the bill go 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 


STUDY OF EFFECTS OF MALNUTRITION 
SUFFERED BY PRISONERS OF WAR AND 
CIVILIAN INTERNEES IN WORLD WAR II 


The bill (S. 513) to provide for a study 
of the mental and physical consequences 
of malnutrition and starvation suffered 
by prisoners and civilian internees dur- 
ing World War II was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to have an explanation of this bill, with 
particular reference to the type of serv- 
ice which might be rendered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration as compared with 
that which might be rendered to such an 
unfortunate individual by the War 
Claims Commission. I understand the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Doyctas] is interested in the question, 
and I should like to have an explanation 
of the situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Kansas for his 
request. I may say that the reason for 
such a study is to lay an objective basis 
to determine whether there are grounds 
for claims against the Government for 
damages suffered as the result of mal- 
nutrition in war prisoner camps. In the 
case of men who have been injured, 
wounded, or who are ill, as the Senator 
from Kansas knows, there is a medical 
record for the purpose which establishes 
a factual basis as to whether a claim is 
correct, but in the case of war prisoners, 
who are locked up by the enemy, there is, 
of course, no such record; and there is 
also the difficulty of determining whether 
the illness which the prisoner may later 
suffer is due to his imprisonment or to 
other causes. In other words, it is a very 
difficult problem to determine the degree 
of responsibility. 

So this bill aims to lay a basis for a 
study, and it proposes that there shall 
be joint responsibility on the part of the 
War Claims Commission and the Ad- 
min:strator of Veterans’ Affairs, but with 
the over-all coordinating responsibility 
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in the hands of the War Claims Commis- 
sion rather than in the hands of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. I suppose the question 
which the Senator from Kansas very 
properly raises is why the primary re- 
sponsibility for supervising the study is 
placed upon the War Claims Commis- 
sion. 

First, it is because the War Claims 
Commission is the principal agency of 
the Government which is authorized to 
adjudicate claims of both former pris- 
oners of war and former civilian in- 
ternees. 

Second, it has a special awareness of 
the many problems of the individual 
members of these groups through its 
contacts with them in the adjudication 
of their claims, and by virtue of the ex- 
perience which it acquired in the course 
of its preparation of its report on war 
claims arising out of World War II. 

Third, the group to be studied are 
most available to the War Claims Com- 
mission because it has in its files the 
names and addresses of thousands of 
former prisoners of war and former ci- 
vilian internees. They would not be in 
danger of being lost in the crowd of 
much broader responsibilities which the 
Veterans’ Administration carries. 

Fourth, the group to be studied also 
includes civilian internees, including 
children, who are not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

Fifth, the Commission is actively in- 
terested in and desirous of making the 
study and has developed plans for doing 


so. 

Sixth, this study can best be related 
by the War Claims Commission to the 
positive duty given it by Congress to 
make recommendations of further legis- 
lation as to categories and types of 
claims which should be received and 
considered and the legal and equitable 
bases therefor. 

I point out that the War Claims Com- 
mission is not authorized and has defi- 
nitely disclaimed any intention to set up 
a medical staff. It has given the assur- 
ance, which I now wish to make a part 
of the Recorp and make binding, that it 
will conclude the study well in advance of 
the date of the Commission’s termina- 
tion and will, therefore, not be used as 
an excuse to maintain in operation one 
more governmental commission. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
may say to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois that he has covered 
some of the salient points to which I had 
serious objection. Iam sure he feels that 
phase of the investigation would be bet- 
ter handled under the War Claims Com- 
mission. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I should like to add to what 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Illinois has said in regard to the matter. 
I was the author of the War Claims 
Commission bill and conducted hearings 
throughout the United States on the 
question of prisoners of war, particularly 
those in Japan. We were faced with a 
very serious problem of what to do for 
those people. The Veterans’ Administra- 
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tion acted fairly and liberally in inter- 
preting permanent disability in individ- 
ual cases, but the difficulty has been that 
3 or 4 hundred of the men might be sent 
to one veterans’ hospital, and others 
would be sent to some other hospital in 
another State, and there has been no 
coordinating study of the problem. 

Some of the testimony was almost nau- 
seating; it was terrible. All we have ever 
done for the prisoners of war has been 
to allow them, in the War Claims Com- 
mission, to receive only what the inter- 
national prisoners of war agreement 
would allow each prisoner per day in the 
way of money, and that is only a dollar 
and some cents. Their mental condition 
is the big problem. When we look at 
them apparently there is nothing wrong 
with them, but I have found case after 
case where a man had been a prisoner 
of war in the Philippines under the Jap- 
anese occupation. He would get a job, 
but, for some reason, he could never hold 
it more than 30 days. These people go 
from job to job. 

There is no way in which one can put 
his finger on just what is wrong, but all 
of these are cases which should be co- 
ordinated and looked into. In these 
cases there are serious problems of ad- 
justment to civilian life, and I say that 
we have done nothing at all for those 
concerned in comparison with what I 
think we should do. I am glad to know 
that the bill is to be passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course I am in 
sympathy with doing what is fair and 
just to the men affected by this measure, 
but I wish to ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington or the Senator from Illinois how 
much extra cost would be involved in set- 
ting up the additional institution neces- 
sary? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would involve an 
expenditure of $75,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendments reported 
by the committee. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 3, after the word “Commission”, it 
is proposed to strike out “with the as- 
sistance and cooperation of” and insert 
“in cooperation with, and with the as- 
sistanc: of’; in line 5, after the word 
“Affairs”, to insert “and the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator’; in line 6, after 
the amendment just above stated, to 
strike out “shall inquire into and report 
to the Congress with respect to” and in- 
sert “within the limits of funds provided 
therefor, which appropriation is here- 
by authorized, are hereby authorized and 
directed to make all necessary arrange- 
ments for the conduct of medical and 
scientific research activities to deter- 
mine”; on page 2, line 1, after the word 
“mortality”, to strike out “rate” and in- 
sert “rates”; in line 6, after “World War 
II’, to strike out “To this end the War 
Claims Commission is authorized and di- 
rected to make all necessary arrange- 
ments (including contracts, agreements, 
and so forth) for the conduct of re- 
search activities” and insert “The War 
Claims Commission shall report the find- 
ings resulting therefrom to the Presi- 
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dent for transmittal to the Congress. 
The results of such research activities 
shall, to the extent practicable, be used 
by the said agencies”’. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the War Claims 
Commission, in cooperation with, and with 
the assistance of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs and the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, within the limits of funds pro- 
vided therefor, which appropriation is here- 
by authorized, are hereby authorized and 
directed to make all necessary arrangements 
for the conduct of medical and scientific re- 
search activities to determine the mortality 
rates and the mental and physical conse- 
quences of malnutrition and imprisonment 
sustained by members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States and civilian American 
citizens who were imprisoned by enemies 
of the United States during World War II. 
The War Claims Commission shall report the 
findings resulting therefrom to the Presi- 
dent for transmittal to the Congress. The 
results of such research activities shall, to 
the extent practicable, be used by the said 
agencies for the purpose of determining— 

(1) the procedures and standards to be 
applied in the diagnosis of the mental and 
physical condition of former prisoners of 
war 


(2) the life expectancy of former prisoners 
of war; 

(3) whether there is evidence to sustain 
a conclusive presumption of service connec- 
tion in favor of former prisoners of war for 
purposes of hospitalization in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facilities; and 

(4) standards to be applied, for the evalu- 
ation of claims of American civilian and mili- 
tary personnel based upon the physical and 
mental consequences of the conditions of 
their imprisonment, in the event such claims 
are later made compensable. 


INVESTIGATIONS BY THE CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2077) to provide for certain in- 
vestigations by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in lieu of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
the past I have objected to this bill. I 
have given the matter much thought and 
consideration. The subject was brought 
up before iny subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations when it was 
recommenced by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
the head of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, that a bill of this kind should 
be passed. 

Mr. President, I have grave doubt 
about this activity going over into the 
hands of the Civil Service Commission 
for investigation. I believe, however, 
that so much detail is involved in mak- 
ing investigations of small matters, that 
perhaps the FBI should be relieved of the 
burden. 

I hope that whenever this activity is 
turned over to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion it will be so administered as to in- 
sure a proper kind of investigation, even 
of small offices, small positions, and 
small affairs, which should not take up 
the time of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. I shall not object to the bill 
going through today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTs in the chair), The clerk will 
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state the amendments of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

The amendments were, on page 3, line 
5, after the word “purposes”, to strike 
out “section 114 of the act of June 5, 
1950 (64 Stat. 198), entitled ‘An act to 
provide foreign economic assistance’;”; 
in line 10, after the word “purposes”, to 
insert “and section 510 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951”; and on page 4, line 
2, after the word “Commission”, to insert 
a colon and the following additional pro- 
viso: “Provided further, That notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 10 (b) 
(5) (B) (i) and (ii) of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1946 and section 510 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amend- 
ed by this act, a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Director of Mutual Security, or the 
Secretary of State, as the case may be, 
shall certify those specific positions 
which are of a high degree of importance 
or sensitivity, and upon such certification 
the investigation and reports required by 
such provisions or by any other laws 
amended by the first section of this act 
shall, in the case of such positions, be 
made by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation rather than the Civil Service 
Commission”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 10 (b) 
(5) (B) (i) and (B) (ii) of the act of Au- 
gust 1, 1946 (60 Stat. 755), entitled “An act 
for the development and control of atomic 
energy”; section 1 (2) of the act of May 22, 
1947 (61 Stat. 103), entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for assistance to Greece and Turkey”; 
section 1 of the joint resolution of May 31, 
1947 (61 Stat. 125), entitled “Joint resolu- 
tion providing for relief assistance to the 
people of countries devastated by war”; sec- 
tion 3 (e) of the act of August 5, 1947 (61 
Stat. 780), entitled “An act to provide ior 
the reincorporation of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, and for other purposes”; 
section 1001 of the act of January 27, 1948 
(62 Stat. 6), entitled “An act to promote the 
better understanding of the United States 
among the peoples of the world and to 
strengthen cooperative international rela- 
tions”; section 110 (c) of the act of April 3, 
1948 (62 Stat. 137), entitled “An act to pro- 
mote world peace and the general welfare, 
national interest, and foreign policy of the 
United States through economic, financial, 
and other measures necessary to the main- 
tenance of conditions abroad in which free 
institutions may survive and consistent with 
the maintenance of the strength and stabil- 
ity of the United States”; section 2 of the act 
of June 14, 1948 (62 Stat. 441), entitled 
“Joint resolution providing for membership 
and participation by the United States in the 
World Health Organization and authorizing 
an appropriation therefor”; section 3 of the 
act of June 30, 1948 (62 Stat. 1151), entitled 
“Joint resolution providing for acceptance 
by the United States of America of the Con- 
stitution of the International Labor Organi- 
zation Instrument of Amendment, and fur- 
ther authorizing an appropriation for pay- 
ment of the United States share of the ex- 
penses of membership and for expenses of 
participation by the United States”; sub- 
section (c) of section °5 of the act of May 
10, 1950 (64 Stat. 149), entitled “An act to 
promote the progress of science; to advance 
the national health, prosperity, and welfare; 
to secure the national defense; and for other 
purposes”; section 3 (e) of the act of August 
11, 1950 (64 Stat. 438), entitled “An act to 
authorize the District of Columbia govern- 
ment to establish an Office of Civil Defense, 
and for other purposes”; and section 510 of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951, are amend- 
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ed by striking therefrom, wherever they ap- 
pear, the words “Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “Civil Service Commission”: Provided, 
That in the event an investigation made pur- 
suant to any of the above statutes as herein 
amended develops any data reflecting that 
the individual who is the subject of the in- 
vestigation is of questionable loyalty, the 
Civil Service Commission shall refer the mat- 
ter to the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
for the conduct of a full field investigation, 
the results of which shall be furnished to the 
Civil Service Commission for its information 
and appropriate action: Provided further, 
That, if the President deems it to be in the 
national interest, he may from time to time 
cause investigations of any group or class 
which are required by any of the above stat- 
utes, to be made by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation rather than the Civil Service 
Commission: Provided further, That not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 10 (b) 
(5) (B) (i) and (ii) of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 and section 510 of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951, as amended by this act, a 
miajority of the members of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, the Director of Mutual Se- 
curity, or the Secretary of State, as the case 
may be, shall certify those specific positions 
which are of a high degree of importance or 
sensitivity, and upon such certification the 
investigation and reports required by such 
provisions or by any other laws amended by 
the first section of this act shall, in the case 
of such positions, be made by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation rather than the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Sec. 2. The transfer of investigative func- 
tions hereinbefore provided for shall be ef- 
fectuated during the period commencing 
with the date of the approval of this act and 
terminating 180 days thereafter, it being the 
intent of the Congress that the said trans- 
fer be effectuated as expeditiously within 
that period of time as the Civil Service Com- 
mission shall consider the facilities of that 
Commission adequate to undertake all or 
any part of the functions herein trans- 
ferred: Provided, however, That investiga- 
tions pending with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation at the expiration of the 180 
days shall be completed in due course by that 
Bureau and reports thereof furnished to the 
Civil Service Commission for its information 
and appropriate action. 

Src.3. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to affect in any way the responsibility 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation for 
investigations of espionage, sabotage, or sub- 
versive acts. 

Src. 4. In order to carry out the provisions 
and purposes of this act, appropriations 
available to the departments or agencies, on 
whose account investigations are made pur- 
suant to the statutes amended by section 1 
of this act, shall be available for advances 
or reimbursements directly to the applicable 
appropriations of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, or of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, for the cost of investigations made for 
such departments or agencies. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
was present when the testimony regard- 
ing this bill was taken before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and I agree 
very fully that the bill should have been 
passed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in addition to what the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations has said, I wish to state that I 
also was present when the testimony was 
taken, The bill came from the commit- 
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tee of which I am chairman. The FBI 
is simply unable to perform all the duties 
we ask them to assume in matters of 
small detail. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1117) for the creation of 
a Commission on Congressional Salaries 
and for other purposes was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
do not believe this bill should be passed 
during the consideration of the Consent 
Calendar, and I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 596) for the relief of 
the Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Co., of 
Juneau, Alaska, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request, I ask that this bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


MARK G. RUSHMANN 


The bill (S. 430) for the relief of Mark 
G. Rushmann was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of this bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
bill, as amended, provides for payment 
of $7,093 to Mark G. Rushmann, of 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., as compensation 
for personal injuries sustained by him 
at the Madison, Wis., railroad station on 
December 22, 1945, approximately 114 
hours after his discharge from the United 
States Navy, before he was able to reach 
his home from the separation center at 
Great Lakes, Ill. While claimant was 
awaiting arrival of his train, which was 
several hours late, he was pushed by a 
person or persons unknown, lost his foot- 
ing on the ice or hard-packed snow, and 
fell beneath a moving train, seriously in- 
juring his right leg, which required hos- 
pitalization for 4 months. The Veterans’ 
Administration has evaluated his injuries 
as 30-percent permanent disability, but 
held he was not entitled to compensa- 
tion therefor by reason of such injury 
occurring 112 hours subsequent to his 
discharge. The committee felt that the 
decision of the Veterans’ Administration 
was harsh, though correct, in its inability 
to give due weight to the equities of the 
case. While it has been the custom to 
allow veterans sufficient time after their 
release from active duty to permit them 
to reach their homes while yet techni- 
cally in the service, this claimant was 
unable to reach his home because of the 
delay of the train. The basis for oppo- 
sition by Veterans’ Administration to a 
prior similar bill has been removed. 
This bill proposes to grant a sum cer- 
tain, actually based upon the present 
worth of future pension payments, less 
the amount collected by claimant from 
the railroad, $5,500, if such pension pay- 
ment were not barred by naval regu- 
lations and Judge Advocate General 
rulings. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Certainly. 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Does the Senator 
from Nevada know of any definite or di- 
rect precedent which might be cited for 
the payment of the claim in view of this 
man’s separation from the service before 
the injury occurred? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The case is unique, 
so far as I know. There is no precedent 
upon which it rests. It may establish a 
precedent. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. The Senator 
thinks it may establish a precedent, does 
he? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I would not say so 
positively, but it may. The accident did 
occur 1% hours after the serviceman 
was discharged, but there were certain 
attendant conditions which the commit- 
tee decided raised an equity in his favor. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Kansas and other Sena- 
tors who have been checking this meas- 
ure desire to be absolutely fair to the 
individual who is involved, but the estab- 
lishment of a precedent by allowing a 
claim arising after separation from the 
service, as happened in this case, might 
tend to open the door to so many analo- 
gous cases which might develop that, 
frankly, the Senator from Kansas feels 
that while not allowing this bill to pass 
might work an injustice, the injustices 
which would follow the establishment of 
such a precedent would be so far-reach- 
ing and so all-encompassing that it 
would be dangerous indeed. 

I might say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nevada that if there could be 
established some kind of a definite, posi- 
tive basis for cut-offs, the Senator from 
Kansas would not have objection. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, may 
I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am delighted to 
have the Senator do so. 

Mr. McCARRAN. In the judgment of 
the chairman of the committee—and I 
think I may say in the judgment of the 
committee—this case would not consti- 
tute such a precedent as would cause the 
committee to follow it in the future. 
‘There were certain contingent conditions 
which arose in this case—the delayed 
train, and the unusual jostling of this 
man, throwing him under the train as it 
approached. All those things entered 
into our consideration when we agreed 
to grant the award. But the question 
would not arise again, perhaps, in any 
case. It is doubtful whether it would 
ever arise again. That is the reason I 
submit the case. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Therefore the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada would 
agree that if by reason of these unusual 
incidents this case could be pinpointed as 
an exceptional case which would not 
involve the establishment of a precedent, 
the award should, in equity and good 
conscience, be granted? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The establishment 
of a precedent was the thing uppermost 
in the minds of members of the commit- 
tee in studying this case. Isay that Ido 
not regard this case as establishing a 
precedent. There are conditions in this 
case which are unique, and which would 
not be found again in 10,000 cases. 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. I withdraw my ob- 
jection. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, how 
long after the man’s discharge from the 
Army did this accident occur? 

Mr. McCARRAN. One and a half 
hours. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Was he on his way 
home? 

Mr. McCARRAN. He was on his way 
home. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTs in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the 
bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 430) for 
the relief of Mark G. Rushmann, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment 
on page 1, line 6, after the word “of”, to 
strike out “$12,593” and insert “$7,093”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mark G. Rush- 
mann, of 502 South Main Street, Chippewa 
Falls, Wis., the sum of $7,093 as compensa- 
tion for personal injuries sustained by him 
at the Madison, Wis., railroad station on 
December 22, 1945, the day following the 
date of his discharge from the United States 
Navy: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this Act in excess of 10 per- 


_ cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 


received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 337) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act and the Vocational 
Education Act of 1946 to provide an 
emergency 5-year program of grants 
and scholarships for education in the 
fields of medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, 
dental hygiene, public health, and nurs- 
ing professions, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


ACQUISITION BY INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 
OF GILA PUEBLO, GLOBE COUNTY, 
ARIZ. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2169) authorizing the acquisition 
by the Secretary of the Interior of the 
Gila Pueblo, in Globe County, Ariz., for 
archeological laboratory and storage 
purposes, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs with an 
amendment on page 1, line 6, after the 
word “property”, to strike out “in” and 
insert “near”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to acquire for ar- 
chaeological laboratory and storage purposes, 
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and for general monument uses in connec- 
tion with the National monuments of the 
Southwest, the property near Globe, Ariz., 
known as the Gila Pueblo. For such acqui- 
sition, and expenses incidental thereto, there 
is authorized to be appropriated not to ex- 
ceed $75,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill authorizing the acquisition by the 
Secretary of the Interior of the Gila 
Pueblo, in Gila County, Ariz., for archae- 
ological laboratory and storage purposes, 
and for other purposes.” 


SUSPENSION OF IMPORT DUTIES ON LEAD 
AND ZINC—BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 4948) to suspend cer- 
tain import duties on lead was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. MALONE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 5448) to provide for the 
temporary free importation of zinc was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. MALONE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wonder if we might have an agreement 
as to the time when these bills may be 
considered. I understand that the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Gerorce] has 
been very anxious to have them acted 
upon. I think perhaps we could tem- 
porarily lay aside the unfinished busi- 
ness either tomorrow or Monday and 
take them up for consideration. 

Mr. GEORGE. It would be quite 
agreeable to me. The Defense Depart- 
ment insists that these bills should be 
passed. They are most important to the 
defense program. Ishall be glad to take 
them up tomorrow or Monday. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Would the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. MaLone] have any 
objection to temporarily laying aside the 
unfinished business and taking up these 
bills tomorrow? 

Mr. MALONE. I defer to the senior 
Senator from Nevada for a statement. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I do 
not know when I would care to take them 
up. I do not want them deferred be- 
cause of my present condition. If they 
could go over for a couple of weeks, it 
would be helpful to me, but I will not 
ask that they be deferred On my account. 
I hope it may be possible to have the bills 
go over for a few days. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I shall not make 
the request today, under those circum- 
stances. I will let the Senator from 
Georgia confer with the Senator from 
Nevada, 


EE a 


INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES 
BY SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS 


The resolution (S. Res. 238) increasing 
the limit of expenditures by the Select 
Committee on Small Business was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Select Committee on 
Small Business is authorized to expend from 
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the contingent fund of the Senate the sum 
of $35,000 for the purpose of discharging ob- 
ligations incurred by it after November 30, 
1951, and prior to July 1, 1952, in carrying 
out the duties imposed upon it by Senate 
Resolution 58, Eighty-first Congress. Such 
sum shall be in addition to any other moneys 
available to the committee for such purpose, 
and shall be disbursed upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY TO INVESTI- 
GATE RELATIONSHIP OF THE UNITED 
STATES WITH INDIANS 


The resolution (S. Res. 241) extending 
the authority for an investigation of the 
relationship of the United States with 
the Indians was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may we have 
an explanation of the resolution, espe- 
cially with reference to any reports 
which may have been made by the com- 
mittee while it has been functioning? 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the res-. 


olution carries no additional money. 
There is an unexpended balance remain- 
ing from the money made available to 
the committee last year. There is a bal- 
ance on hand of $6,864. The committee 
is asking that that amount remain avail- 
able during this year. The money has 
been used to carry on investigations of 
matters wholly within the jurisdiction 
of the committee, as provided by the 
rules. There has been no special work, 


in other words, above and beyond the 


customary work of the committee. 
However, the Indian reservations cover 
110 jurisdictions. If a situation arises 
somewhere into which the committee 
wishes to inquire, it would like to have 
a little money for travel. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, I have no objec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the authority of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, or 
any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
under S. Res. 292, Eighty-first Congress, 
agreed to July 13, 1950, and as extended by 
S. Res. 32, Eighty-second Congress, agreed to 
January 29, 1951, and as further extended 
by S. Res. 152, Eight-second Congress, agreed 
to June 29, 1951 (to investigate the relations 
of the United States with the Indians and 
Indian tribes), is hereby continued through 
January 31, 1953. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY FOR INVES- 
TIGATION OF FUEL RESERVES AND 
FORMULATION OF A FUEL POLICY FOR 
THE UNITED STATES 


The resolution (S. Res. 242) extending 
the authority for the investigation of the 
fuel reserves and to formulate a fuel 
policy for the United States was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I assume the same situation applies to 
this resolution as applied to the previous 
calendar number, 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, we al- 
lowed the committee $25,000 last year, 
and there is a balance of $14,912 remain- 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. As I under- 
stand, the extension of the authority is 
necessary by reason of the fact that 
the committee has not been able to com- 
plete its work. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON, I have no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as I 
understand there will be no request for 
additional appropriations. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Not at all. 
of that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was considered and agreed to, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the authority of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, under 
S. Res. 239, Eighty-first Congress, agreed to 
August 15, 1950, and as extended by S. Res. 
374, Eighty-first Congress, agreed to Decem- 
ber 21, 1950, and as extended by S. Res. 33, 
Eighty-second Congress, agreed to January 
29, 1951, and as further extended by S. Res. 
153, Eighty-second Congress, agreed to June 
29, 1951 (providing for a study and investi- 
gation of the fuel reserves and to formulate 
a fuel policy of the United States), is hereby 
continued through January 31, 1953. 


Iam sure 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 5097) to extend the 
time during which the Secretary of the 
Interior may enter into amendatory re- 
payment contracts under the Federal 
reclamation laws, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of this bill? If 
not, I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


BOUNDARY ADJUSTMENTS, BADLANDS 
NATIONAL MONUMENT, S. DAK. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3540) to provide for boundary 
adjustments of the Badlands National 
Monument, in the State of South Dakota, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs with amendments on 
page 3, line 3, after the word “discretion”, 
to insert “and in accordance with the 
provisions of section 355 of the Revised 
Statutes”; and on page 4, after line 4, to 
strike out: 

Sec. 5. Not to exceed four thousand acres 
of the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation in the 
Sheep Mountain area thereof adjacent to the 
monument may be included within the na- 
tional monument by one of the following 
methods subject to the approval of any Fed- 
eral agency holding leases with respect to such 
lands: (a) With the consent of the tribal 
council of the Oglala Sioux Tribe of Indians 
of the Pine Ridge Reservation, State of South 
Dakota, and on such terms and conditions 
as are mutually satisfactory to the said tribal 
council and to the Secretary of the Interior; 
or (b) with the consent of the said tribal 
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council, through the conveyance by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to the said Oglala 
Sioux Tribe of Indians of private lands with- 
in the said Indian reservation, which he is 
hereby authorized to acquire in such manner 
and through such agency of the Department 
of the Interior as he may deem advisable, in 
exchange for tribal lands of approximately 
equal value within the area authorized to be 
included in this section within the national 
monument. The Secretary is authorized to 
execute such deeds or other instruments as 


may be necessary to effectuate the purposes 
of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 


The amendments were ordered to be 


engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 


The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


GREGORIO BRILOVICH 


The bill (S. 1361) a bill for the relief 
of Gregorio Brilovich was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Gregorio Brilovich shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to de- 
duct one number from the appropriate quota 
pe the first year that such quota is avail- 
able, 


YOSHIYUKI MAYESHIRO 


The bill (S. 1426) for the relief of 
Yoshiyuki Mayeshiro was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 13 (c) of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924, as amended (U. S. C., 
title 8, sec. 213 (c)), Yoshiyuki Mayeshiro, 
@ minor, may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sions of the immigration laws. 


JOHN TZANAVARIS 


The bill (S. 1428) for the relief of John 
Tzanavaris was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 


_the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
the alien John Tzanavaris shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


TITUS RADULESCO-POGONEANO 


The bill (S. 1781) for the relief of 
Titus Radulesco-Pogoneano was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
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reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Titus Radulesco-Pogoneano shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee and head tax. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


MRS. DESPINA HODOS 


The bill (S. 1782. for the relief of Mrs. 
Despina Hodos was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Mrs. Despina Hodos shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


rr 


SUSPENSION OF STATUTE OF LIMITA- 
TIONS WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
OFFENSES BY GOVERNMENT EM- 
PLOYEES—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1811) to suspend the run- 
ning of the statutes of limitations appli- 
cable to offenses involving performance 
of official duties by Government officers 
and employees during periods of Gov- 
ernment service of the officer or em- 
ployee concerned was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
it is the judgment of the junior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey that this is an ex- 
cellent piece of legislation. However, it 
is a departure from established policy, 
and I think the Recorp should show a 
careful explanation of the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
bill would suspend the running of the 
statutes of limitations applicable to of- 
fenses involving performance of official 
duties by Government officers and em- 
ployees during periods of Government 
service of the officer or employee con- 
cerned. 

The effect of this bill would be to ex- 
tend the period during which certain 
types of offenses could be prosecuted. It 
would be applicable to Government of- 
ficers and employees who commit the 
specified offense and to those persons 
who attempt or offer to procure a com- 
mission of such offenses, In such in- 
stances, the bill would suspend the run- 
ning of the statute while the Govern- 
ment officer or employee is in the public 
service. 

The committee believes that enact- 
ment of this bill would serve a most use- 
ful purpose by way of holding Govern- 
ment officers and employees accountable 
for their actions during public service. 
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The committee, therefore, recom- 
mends that this bill, S. 1811, be favorably 
considered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
have some time to study the bill. This 
is the first knowledge I have had of it. 
Of course, it is my fault; I simply have 
not had time to check all the bills on 
the calendar. Offhand, it strikes me 
that the bill deals with a principle which 
should be very carefully considered. It 
is the principle of whether we are to have 
equality of justice before the law for all 
Americans. The purpose of a statute of 
limitations remains the same whether 
there is involved a Government employee 
or a private citizen. The justification for 
the existence of a statute of limitations, 
in the first place, Mr. President, remains 
the same irrespective of the person to 
whom it is to be applied. 

Among the various purposes of a stat- 
ute of limitations is the recognition that 
after the passage of time it becomes very 
difficult for people accused of crime to 
make available evidence which is needed 
in their behalf and to have available the 
witnesses who can testify in support of 
their innocence. 

Offhand, Mr. President, I would have a 
little difficulty in understanding why a 
distinction should be drawn so far as 
guaranteeing those protections are con- 
cerned, as between Government em- 
ployees and private citizens. Without 
committing myself as to any final objec- 
tion to the bill, because after further 
study I may be convinced that it can be 
justified, but because I believe we must 
always be very careful to safeguard 
American citizens, so far as the opera- 
tion of criminal laws is concerned, by 
seeing to it that the presumption of 
innocence has real meaning, and that 
they may have ample opportunity to pro- 
tect themselves and not be called upon 
to try to establish evidence which will 
show their innocence long after a rea- 
sonable time has elapsed, and because I 
believe it is also important that the en- 
forcement agencies of the Government 
keep on the job constantly and not be 
encouraged in any form of laxity on their 
part, I respectfully say to the able chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee that I 
should like to have some time between 
now and the next call of the calendar to 


“Study the bill further. 


Therefore, only for the purpose of 
postponement, and not for the purpose 
of final objection, I do raise objection 
today. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
while the Senator from Oregon is consid- 
ering the bill—and I am very glad to 
have him consider it—I would ask him to 
please consider an instance in which 
someone in the Department of Justice— 
and I use the Department of Justice only 
by way of illustration—so maneuvers 
matters that no indictment is brought 
against himself until the statute of limi- 
tations has run, and then leaves the De- 
partment of Justice. I used the Depart- 
ment of Justice, as I have said, only as 
an illustration. The bill is not pointed 
at officers or employees in the Govern- 
ment service. 
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Mr. MORSE. I have no doubt, Mr. 
President, that there are instances in 
which the existence of the statute of 
limitations cheats or prevents the doing’ 
of justice. On the other hand, I am sat- 
isfied that, by and large, a statute of 
limitations in respect of criminal prose- 
cutions is necessary, first, to protect the 
innocent, and, second, to make perfectly 
clear to the enforcement arms of the 
Government that they ought to proceed 
quickly with prosecutions and not let 
them lag until so much time has elapsed 
that persons charged with crime cannot 
come forward with evidence necessary 
to protect themselves properly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill will go over. 


J. HIBBS BUCKMAN AND A. RAYMOND 
RAFF, JR., EXECUTORS 


The bill (S. 1998) for the relief of J. 
Hibbs Buckman and A. Raymond Raff, 
Jr., executors of the estate of A. Ray- 
mond Raff, deceased, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to J. Hibbs Buckman 
and A. Raymond Raff, Jr., executors under 
the will of A. Raymond Raff, deceased, the 
sum of $2,217.86. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
the National City Bank of New York, N. Y., 
and Banco da Madeira, Funchal, Madeira, and 
their agents, successors, or correspondents 
against the United States, the Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of North America as surety 
on the bond of A. Raymond Raff, deceased, 
formerly collector of customs at the port 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and the estate of 
the said A. Raymond Raff for loss caused by 
the unlawful sale on July 17, 1947, of two 
cases of handkerchiefs consigned to the 
National City Bank of New York, N. Y., which 
were sold as unclaimed merchandise before 
the expiration of the general-order period, 
as extended: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or recovered by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating any provi- 
sion of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


MR. AND MRS. DAVID H. PERKINS 


The bill (S. 2004) for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. David H. Perkins was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000, 
to Mr. and Mrs. David H. Perkins, of Mont- 
pelier, Idaho, in full satisfaction of their 
claim against the United States for compen- 
sation for the death of their son, Carlos M. 
Perkins, who was killed in the Philippine 
Islands on December 14, 1941, while destroy- 
ing dynamite, gasoline, oil, and other sup- 
plies to prevent them from falling into the 
hands of the enemy: Provided, That no part 
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of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


eee cn ieeemeeeeen 


PAYMENT OF CERTAIN CLAIMS FOR DAM- 
AGE TO PRIVATE PROPERTY RESULT- 
ING FROM ARMY ACTIVITIES 


The bill (S. 2157) to authorize pay- 
ment of certain claims for damage to 
private property arising from activities 
of the Army was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to John L. Bauer, Watertown, N. Y., $50; to 
Ernest Bohna, Brogan, Oreg., $50; and to 
William E. Dollar, Meigs, Ga., $98.50. The 
payment of said sums shall be in full set- 
tlement of all claims of the above-named 
claimants against the United States for dam- 
age to their property caused by military per- 
sonnel or civilian employees of the Army, 
or otherwise incident to noncombat activi- 
ties of the Army, and determined by the De- 
partment of the Army to be meritorious, 
which are not payable under any existing 
statute available for the settlement of claims 
against the United States: Provided, That no 

part of the amounts appropriated in this act 
* in excess of 10 percent of any claim shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with such 
claim, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating any of the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 





MRS. PAULINE J. GOURDEAUX 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 858) for the relief of Mrs. Pauline 
J. Gourdeaux, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment on page 1, line 6, 
after the word “of’’, to strike out “$1,000” 
and insert “$1,252.20”, so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Pauline J. 
Gourdeaux, of Denver, Colo., the sum of 
$1,252.20, representing the amount of pen- 
sion she would have received for the period 
beginning on January 28, 1945, and ending 
on April 10, 1947, had her claim for a de- 
pendent parent’s pension been filed within 1 
year after January 28, 1945, the date fixed 
by the War Department as the date of death 
of Pfc Edward E. Gourdeaux: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violate 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
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thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





EMELIE SIMHA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1226) for the relief of Emelie 
Simha, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment on page 2, line 1, after the 
word “available”, to insert a colon and 
the following proviso: “Provided, That 
there be given a suitable bond or under- 
taking approved by the Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization, in such 
amount and containing such conditions 
as he may prescribe, as a guaranty 
against the said Emelie Simha becoming 
institutionalized at public expense or 
otherwise becoming a public charge”, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
the alien Emelie Simha shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available: Pro- 
vided, That there be given a suitable bond or 
undertaking approved by the Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization, in such 
amount and containing such conditions as 
he may prescribe, as a guaranty against the 
said Emelie Simha becoming institutionalized 
at public expense or otherwise becoming a 
public charge. ° 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





JOE W. WIMBERLY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1458) for the relief of Joe W. 
Wimberly which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment on page 1, line 6, after the 
words “sum of’, to strike out “$3,389.28” 
and insert “$3,400”, so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Joe W. Wimberly, 
of Kingsport, Tennessee, the sum of $3,400, 
in full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for reimbursement for medical, 
nursing, hospital, and other expenses in- 
curred by him as a result of an automobile 
accident which occurred near Franklin, 
Georgia, on April 28, 1950, while he was re- 
turning to Kingsport from a training con- 
ference at Fort Benning, Ga., in connection 
with his duties as commanding officer, Six 
Hundred and Thirty-ninth Transportation 
Heavy Truck Company: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
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trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





GORDON E. SMITH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1749) for the relief of Gordon E. 
Smith which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment on page 2, line 8, after the 
word “duty”, to insert a colon and the 
following proviso: “Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) Gordon E. 
Smith is hereby relieved of all liability to 
repay to the United States such sums 
(amounting in the aggregate to approxi- 
mately $1,006.25) as were received by him as 
additional pay for duty requiring aerial 
flights, pursuant to the Pay Readjustment 
Act of 1942, as amended, on account of flight 
duty performed by him in the months of 
March through September 1946, as a Sani- 
tarian, United States Public Health Service, 
while assigned to duty with the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion in Greece. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Gordon E. Smith the 
sum of $143.75, which sum was repaid by 
him to the United States under protest pur- 
suant to a decision of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral (B-90700, January 13, 1950) disallowing 
payment of such additional pay to the said 
Gordon E. Smith for such duty: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





ROBERT JOSEPH VETTER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2100) for the relief of Robert 
Joseph Vetter, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, 
after the words “sum of”, to strike out 
“$10,000” and insert “$158”, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
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pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Robert Joseph 
Vetter, of Miami, Fla., the sum of $158. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Robert Joseph 
Vetter against the United States on account 
of personal injuries, medical and hospital 
expenses, and loss of earnings sustained by 
him as a result of his rescue of two United 
States Navy fliers who were fatally injured 
in the crash of a Navy airplane approxi- 
mately 50 yards north of the recreation pier 
at the south end of Miami Beach, Fla., on 
June 5, 1943: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HARRIET F. BRADSHAW 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2005) for the relief of Harriet F. 
Bradshaw which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
amendments on page 1, line 7, after the 
word “injuries”, to insert “property 
damage and medical expenses’; and in 
line 10, after the word “riding”’, to strike 
out “in” and insert “on”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Harriet F. Brad- 
shaw, the sum of $5,000, in full satisfaction 
of her claim against the United States for 
compensation for personal injuries, property 
damage and medical expenses, sustained by 
her as the result of a motor vehicle accident 
involving an Army truck in which she was 
riding on Frankfurterstrasse, Wiesbaden, 
Germany, on July 6, 1947: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ANTON BERNHARD BLIKSTAD 


The bill (H. R. 870) for the relief of 
Anton Bernhard Blikstad was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ZBIGNIEW JAN DUNIKOWSKI ET AL. 


The bill (H. R. 961) for the relief of 
Zbigniew Jan Dunikowski, Karolina 
Dunikowski, Wanda Octavia Dunikow- 
ski, and Janina Grospera Dunikowski 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 
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EDWARD C. BRUNETT 


The bill (H. R. 1131) for the relief of 
Edward C. Brunett was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JURISDICTION IN CLAIM OF BERNARD R. 
NOVAK 


The bill (H. R. 1964) to confer jurisdic- 
tion upon the United States District 
Court for the Central Division of the 
Southern District of California to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upcn 
the claim of Bernard R. Novak was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


JEREMIAH COLEMAN 


The bill (H. R. 2072) for the relief of 
Jeremiah Coleman was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


CARL WEITLANNER 


The bill (H. R. 2505) for the relief of 
Carl Weitlanner was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SOR MATILDE SOTELO FERNANDEZ ET AL. 


The bill (H. R. 2589) for the relief of 
Sor Matilde Sotelo Fernandez, Sor Vir- 
tudes Garcia Garcia, and Sor Amalia 
Gonzalez Gonzalez was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS. THELMA A. NOLEN 


The bill (H. R. 2662) for the relief of 
Mrs. Thelma A. Nolen was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ANTONIO CORRAO CORP. 


The bill (H. R. 3006) for the relief of 
Antonio Corrao Corp. was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


O. L. OSTEEN 


The bill (H. R. 3137) for the relief of 
O. L, Osteen was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


MASTER SGT. ORVAL BENNETT 


The bill (H. R. 3946) for the relief of 
Master Sgt. Orval Bennett was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MRS. LORENE M. WILLIAMS 


The bill (H. R. 4228) for the relief of 
Mrs. Lorene M. Williams was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, 


ALLEN W. SPANGLER 


The bill (H. R. 4318) for the relief of 
Allen W. Spangler was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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MARK PAUL CROWLEY 


The bill (H. R. 4671) for the relief of 
Mark Paul Crowley was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


FRANCESCO FRATALIA 


The bill (H. R. 4876) for the relief of 
Francesco Fratalia was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. ‘ 


ROSARIO GARCIA JIMENO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1469) for the relief of Rosario 
Garcia Jimeno which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Rosario Garcia 
Jimeno shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fee and head tax. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


WILLIAM C. REED 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2858) for the relief of Wil- 
liam C. Reed which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment on page 1, line 6, 
after the word “of’’, to strike out “$5,- 
710.20” and insert $4,810.20.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 


aS Sere 


JURISDICTION IN CLAIMS OF WILLIAM P., 
NOVOTNY, SR. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2212) conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York 
to determine the claims of William P. 
Novotny, Sr., and others which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with amendments, on page 1, 
line 3, after the word “upon”, to strike 
out “the” and insert “a’”’; in line 4, after 
the word “Court”, to strike out “for the 
Southern District of New York’; on 
page 2, line 8, after the word “That”, 
to strike out “the exception set forth in 
section 2680 (a), title 28, United States 
Code, shall not apply to the action au- 
thorized under this act” and insert “this 
suit is instituted in the United States 
District Court for the district wherein 
the plaintiffs are resident or wherein 
the act complained of occurred.” 

The amendments were agreed ta 
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The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act conferring jurisdiction upon a 
United States district court to deter- 
mine the claims of William P. Novotny, 
Sr., and others.” 


GLADYS J. McCARTHY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4953) for the relief of Gladys 
J. McCarthy which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with amendments, on page 1, line 7, after 
the words “sum of”, to strike out “$5,000” 
and insert “$125”; and in line 8, after 
the words “for the”, to strike out “loss 
of an established business and for all 
losses of personal and business effects 
suffered as a result of her forced evacu- 
ation by Government officials from the 
Territory of Hawaii, which evacuation 
was unauthorized and unlawful since she 
was a domiciliary of Hawaii and as such 
was not comprehended within‘ the Secre- 
tary of Navy’s evacuation order” and in- 
sert “cost of transportation from Hono- 
lulu to San Francisco, California, in May 
1942”, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


CHIEF COUNSEL FOR COMMITTEE ON THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—JOINT RESO- 
LUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 123) 
to authorize the employment of a chief 
counsel at a salary not to exceed $15,000 
per annum, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask that the joint resolution be passed 
over. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas withhold his ob- 
jection until an explanation is made? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Yes; I am glad to 
withhold the objection. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I am not 
chairman of either the committee or the 
subcommittee. However, the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELy] is un- 
able to be here at this time, and has 
asked me to make a brief explanation of 
the joint resolution. 

When the chief counsel was employed 
by the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, a salary of $15,000 was tenta- 
tively agreed to, as I understand. How- 
ever, subsequent to that time we ascer- 
tained from the law that a special en- 
actment would be required in order to 
make it possible to pay such a salary; 
as I remember, the present law provides 
that not in excess of $12,000 can be paid, 
except by means of an act of Congress. 
That is why provision for the payment of 
a salary of $17,500 was written into the 
resolution relating to the Kefauver com- 
mittee, in order to permit the payment of 
that salary to its chief counsel. 

Only yesterday the Committee on 
Rules and Administration took such ac- 
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tion that I think the work of the special 
crime subcommittee of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia will be 
quickly terminated and brought to an 
end, with the result that the amount of 
money involved in this matter will neces- 
sarily be a very small one. 

I may say that the chief counsel has 
proved to be extremely able, and I think 
the amount proposed as payment for his 
services is really very fair. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let 
me ask the Senator from Wyoming how 
much money, in dollars, is involved in 
this matter. 

Mr. HUNT. I cannot tell the Senator 
from Tennessee exactly how much is in- 
volved; it will be the difference for only 
a few months between a salary of $12,000, 
as provided by the Reorganization Act, 
and a salary of $15,000, as provided in 
this joint resolution. I estimate that 
perhaps not more than $8,000, or some 
‘such amount, will be involved. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming be willing 
to let this measure go over until the next 
call of the calendar? There may be good 
reason for the enactment of the joint 
resolution, but I should like very much 
to be able to look into it. 

Mr. HUNT. Of Course, Mr. President, 
I shall not object to the course the Sen- 
ator suggests. However, by the time of 
the next call of the calendar, the counsel 
may not be in the employ of the com- 
mittee; he may have returned to his 
office in New York City. That is why 
we are attempting to have the joint reso- 
lution passed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Kansas withdraw his 
objection? ; 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
regret that because of the absence from 
the floor and probably from the session 
today of some of the Senators who are 
in very serious doubt about this mat- 
ter, I cannot withdraw the objection. 

However, I can say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming that in 
all probability some of the matters ob- 
jected to may be clarified before the 
next call of the calendar, so that this 
matter may be taken care of by that 
means or else may be expedited in some 
other manner. 

Mr. HUNT. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

For the Recorp, Mr. President, let me 
say that I failed to state that the joint 
resolution comes to the Senate by the 
unanimous vote of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion having been heard, the joint reso- 
lution will be passed over. 


PRODUCTION OF WATER FOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND OTHER USES—BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (S. 5) to provide for research 
into and demonstration of practical 
means for the economic production from 
sea or other saline waters, or from the 
atmosphere (including cloud forma- 
tions) , of water suitable for agricultural, 
industrial, municipal, and other bene- 
ficial consumptive uses, and for other 
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purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
object, because this bill is most far- 
reaching and involves a most important 
matter—let me say very frankly that I 
do not think this measure is of the type 
of those which should be passed during 
the call of the calendar. 

So far as this particular bill is con- 
cerned, it has so many interesting 
phases, affecting so many areas of the 
country, so many people, and so many 
activities, that I would not want to see 
the bill passed during the call of the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas withhold his 
objection for a moment? 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. Iam glad to doso. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let me say that 
this bill is one in which the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney] was 
very much interested a year or so ago. 
We held hearings on the bill. 

The reason why I hope there will not 
be objection to the bill now is that in 
connection with the hearings on rain- 
making, representatives of one of the 
great foundations in the United States 
came to me and expressed their interest 
in the subject of making from sea water, 
water which could be used for irriga- 
tion or for industrial purposes. 

If the Senate will pass this bill, I 
think the Department of the Interior 
will be able to make with private or- 
ganizations arrangements by means of 
which a great deal of the money will be 
forthcoming. That is why the amount 
of Government money proposed for ex- 
penditure in connection with the bill 
has been substantially reduced. 

I can assure the Senator that there 
is a great possibility of solving, by means 
of this route, some of the water prob- 
lems of the West, which otherwise might 
be solved by methods which would prove 
more expensive than by the use of sea 
water. 

So I hope the bill will be passed. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
understand that there are under way 
certain experiments which I hope may 
be developed. However, there are so 
many features of the bill which affect 
certain areas of the country that I can 
understand why some of the persons 
who have spoken to those of us on the 
calendar committee desire to have the 
bill go over; and I think it should go 
over until the next call of the calendar, 
so that we may have an opportunity to 
go into some of the phases of the mat- 
ter about which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico has just spoken. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to say that 
all the rain-making features of the bill 
have been completely eliminated from 
it; the bill does not now deal at all with 
rain making. The bill deals only with 
the development of research and the 
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testing on a pilot-plant scale of facili- 
ties for the use of sea water in the mak- 
ing of potable water. 

For example, recently a scientist in 
Sweden has developed a new method 
which promises to be possibly 2 percent 
as expensive as the present nrethods, 
which are rather expensive. We have 
tried to find some way of testing that 
method, but there is no provision by 
which it can be tested. 

Representatives of the research or- 
ganization headed by Fairfield Osborne 
came to me and said they would appre- 
ciate having an opportunity to work on 
that matter in Government channels, 
and that their organization would pro- 
vide most of the money foz it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield to me? 

Mr. SCHO=PPEL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I notice that the Senator 
from New Mexico is keenly interested 
in research into the methods of rain 
making. Is it possible that the Senator 
from Kansas is even more keenly in- 
terested in research into some method 
of rain stopping? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
that only last year hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons in my section of the 
country would have been most happy to 
have found some method of stopping 
rain. 

Mr. President, in all seriousness I wish 
to say to the distinguished Senators that 
I am in sympathy with certain phases 
of the proposed research. I want no 
misunderstanding about that, for I think 
it is most commendable. 

I have no reason to dispute the state- 
ment the Senator from New Mexico has 
made. However, there are certain other 
phases of the matter which cause me to 
feel compelled to object at this time to 
the present consideration of the bill. 

I shall be glad to discuss this matter 
with the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico, so that he will be able to 
get in contact with the Senators who 
are not now in the Chamber, but who 
have lodged objection to this measure. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, my 
very dear friend, the Senator from Kan- 
sas, recognizes, I know, that I am always 
happy to yield in a case of this sort. 
However, I should like to know the 
names of the Senators who have ob- 
jected, because I am confident that they 
are mistaken in regard to the purport 
and effect of the bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion having been heard, the bill is passed 
over. 


CONVEYANCE OF BEAR LAKE FISH-CUL- 
TURAL STATION TO UTAH FISH AND 
GAME COMMISSION 


The bill (H. R. 3368) providing for the 
conveyance of the Bear Lake Fish-Cul- 
tural Station to the Fish and Game 
Commission of the State of Utah was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, this bill was re- 
ported by the Committee on Interstate 
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and Foreign Commerce on January 23. 
It involves the gratis transfer of 17.76 
acres and fish-hatchery facilities, the 
combined value of which is estimated by 
the Interior Department to be $10,000. 

The bill provides that the Secretary 
of the Interior, in making the transfer, 
may include in the conveyance such 
conditions as he may deem necessary for 
the purpose of protecting the interests 
of the United States. No other rever- 
sionary clause or other restriction is 
included. 

A call to the Interior Department 
elicited the information that no effective 
efforts have been made to determine 
whether any other Federal Government 
use is possible, although it is probably 
logical to assume that, due to the na- 
ture and placement of the property, no 
other Federal Government agency could 
use it. More importantly, it was also 
indicated that no survey had been made 
as to alternatives other than a free 
transfer, such as a continuation of the 
present cooperative agreement of lease 
with the State paying repair costs, or 
the payment of 50 percent of the fair 
market value. 

Mr. President, this brings up once 
again the whole question as to whether 
we are going to give away Federal sur- 
plus property or whether we are going 
to try to protect all the taxpayers of the 
United States by requiring the various 
States, counties, and municipalities 
which are trying to obtain Federal prop- 
erty for nothing to pay at least a fair 
sum for such property, such as 50 per- 
cent of the appraised fair market value. 

In the last session of Congress my 
views on this subject suffered some bat- 
tering because of various techniques 
which circumvented the Morse amend- 
ment but that does not in the slightest 
cool off my ardor to do what I can to 
protect all the taxpayers from a give- 
away program involving Federal prop- 
erty. With a budget proposed of more 
than $85,000,000,000, we in the Congress 
had better save every red cent we can 
for all the taxpayers. 

In this bill there is involved a fish 
hatchery and, so far as I can tell, the 
bill is identical with a bill introduced 
some 2 or 3 years ago seeking to 
transfer without cost or payment a Fed- 
eral fish hatchery to the University of 
Minnesota. At that time we prevailed 
upon the sponsors of the bill to accept 
a provision that 50 percent of the ap- 
praised fair market value should be paid 
for that fish hatchery. So long as the 
junior Senator from Oregon remains in 
the Senate this bill will never go through 
the Senate on the unanimous-consent 
calendar without provision being made 
for the payment of 50 percent of the 
appraised fair market value of the 
property. 

So far as the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon and other Senators are concerned, 
we are going to do the best we can in 
this session of the Congress to save the 
taxpayers some money; we are going to 
try at least to get the Federal budget 
down to not more than $70,000,000,000. 
So, I think we had better start here with 
this little $10,000 item by saying to the 
State of Utah that it had better come 
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across with $5,000, half of the appraised 
fair market value of this property. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I withhold my objec- 
tion until I hear from my friend, the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the Senator from Oregon for yielding 
to me. I desire to point out to him, in 
addition to the facts to which he has 
called attention, that both the States and 
the Federal Government are engaged in 
the culture of fish. Perhaps neither of 
them ought to be in that business; I do 
not know whether they should or not; 
but both the States and the Federal 
Government are in it. 

Here we have a property which was 
built by the WPA at a total cost to the 
Federal Government of $10,000. The 17 
acres of land was a gift to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, so the total 
cost to the Federal Government is ap- 
proximately $10,000, which was paid 16 
years ago. 

The situation is this: After this fish 
hatchery was built it was discovered 
that fish could not be raised there be- 
cause there was too much nitrogen in 
the water; but the State of Utah can 
use the fish hatchery for the purpose of 
hatching fish, and the fish can then be 
transferred to another State fish hatch- 
ery, which is available, the Logan hatch- 
ery, so-called, where the fish can be 
raised. That is what they want to do. 
In other words, this present facility is 
absolutely and completely worthless, 
unless it is used in connection with an- 
other plant, to which immediately after 
the fish were hatched from the roe, they 
could be transferred, to be raised in the 
ponds there. 

I am sorry to have taken so much time 
to make the very simple point that both 
units of government are engaged in the 
culture of fish, both are doing the same 
thing; and if the Utah hatchery will 
engage in the culture of fish, it will save 
the United States Government that 
much of an outlay. So, if we turn this 
hatchery over to the State of Utah, in- 
stead of losing money, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be gaining money. 

I commend the Senator from Oregon 
for adherence to the rule he has fol- 
lowed against merely turning over Fed- 
eral property to the States willy-nilly 
without a careful consideration of the 
equities involved. I think he is entitled 
to a great deal of commendation on the 
part of the Congress of the United States 
for standing for that principle; but I 
have never yet seen a rule worth being 
designated as a rule to which there 
should not be exceptions. I maintain 
that this is an instance where an excep- 
tion to the Senator’s rule should be 
made, and I hope that he will consider 
it in that light. 

I know the Senator from Oregon will 
stand fast by this rule without my ex- 
pressing any hope or commendation in 
regard to it, because he is very firm in 
his convictions; but I urge him to try 
to save a little money for Uncle Sam 
by letting the States perform functions 
which they are willing to assume, as 
Utah will be permitted to do, if he will 
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let this transfer, involving these few 
dollars, go through. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my good 
friend from Colorado is one of the most 
effective watchdogs over the Treasury in 
the United States Senate, but I am 
afraid his argument today shows that 
there are exceptions to constant vigi- 
lance on the part of Members of the 
Senate, because I think he is letting 
down on his watchfulness in regard to 
this bill. His argument really reduces 
itself to this: Utah has a fish-hatchery 
program, the Federal Government has a 
fish-hatchery program; therefore we 
ought to help Utah with its fish-hatch- 
ery program by turning over to Utah, 
without payment of any kind, a $10,000 
facility. 

Mr. President, most of the States have 
fish-hatchery programs. Their State 
budgets include sums and appropria- 
tions for financing fish-hatchery pro- 
grams. All I am asking Utah to do is 
to pay for its own fish-hatchery pro- 
gram and not ask all the taxpayers of 
the United States to donate to the State 
of Utah $10,000 with which to carry on 
that program. In fact, I think’I am ex- 
ceedingly lenient when I insist that there 
be applied in this case the Morse for- 
mula, which is 50 percent of the ap- 
praised fair market value. I think there 
is a national interest in it to that ex- 
tent, but not to more than that exent; 
and therefore, without such an amend- 
ment, I shall object to the bill; and I do 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will go over. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], I should like to 
ask him if he has prepared the amend- 
ment which he has in mind offering to 
House bill 3368, Calendar No. 1044? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have a 
standard amendment, which is that 
there be inserted in the bill at the ap- 
propriate place the condition that the 
State of Utah shall pay 50 percent of the 
appraised fair market value of the 
property. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask that the Senate return 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1044, House bill 3368. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
3368) providing for the conveyance of 
the Bear Lake fish cultural station to 
the Fish and Game Commission of the 
State of Utah. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my 
amendment is that there be inserted in 
the bill, on page 1, line 4, after the words 
“subject to” the words “the condition 
that the State of Utah shall pay 50 per- 
cent of the appraised fair market value 
of the property and to.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
not resist the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 


I shall 
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The bill was read the third time and 


passed. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey withhold 
that suggestion for a moment? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I withhold the 
suggestion. 


I suggest the 


AMENDATORY REPAYMENT CONTRACTS 
UNDER RECLAMATION LAWS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar 1004, House bill 5097, 
to extend the time during which the 
Secretary of the Interior may enter into 
amendatory repayment contracts under 
the Federal reclamation laws, and for 
other purposes. 

The consideration of that bill was ob- 
jected to a little while ago. 

‘Mr. HENDRICKSON. The Senator 
who objected is now off the floor. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; he is on the 
floor. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, all I 
asked for was an explanation. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, Iam 
constrained to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will be passed 
over. 


AN EXAMPLE OF STRAIGHT THINKING 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, these 
are days of confused thinking. This 
confusion, it has been my observation, 
is more noticeable here in Washington 
than elsewhere in the country; and I 
think all of us here at home are more 
confused about the really important 
issues of the day than are the men who 
have followed our flag to the far corners 
of the world. 

As exemplification of this straight 
thinking, which is characteristic of those 
men, I hold in my hand a letter received 
from one who only a few short years 
ago graduated from the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

This young man received his appoint- 
ment to the Academy from the senior 
Senator from Nevada. I have known 
this boy all his life. He comes from a 
splendid family. Since his graduation 
he has been to Korea twice, and his 
brother is also in Korea. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the clerk may read into the 
Recorp a portion of this young Ameri- 
can’s letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the letter referred to. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

When are these friends of yours in Wash- 
ington going to wake up to the fact that the 
Commies don’t know what the word “armi- 
stice” means, nor truth, nor honesty, nor 
decency? They have but one thought, and 
that is the complete defeat of what they 
call capitalism, but which actually is you 
and me. For the first time in the proud 
and. successful history of America we have 
a government which is ruled by fear. The 
Commies are shooting at us day and night 
and laying mines at every opportunity, but 
Tm not afraid, and the thousands with me 
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aren't afraid. How can men—TI use the term 
to denote the male sex—in Washington be 
afraid? Let’s break out of our fat, decadent, 
selfish, spineless fog and clean house—at 
home and abroad. If we're to be the leaders 
of the world, then let us be leaders, in every 
sense of the word, and that means honesty, 
integrity, courage, unselfishness, and good 
old American guts. 


REPORT ON CONFERENCE OF FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should like to give the Senate a report 
on the Conference of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Na- 
tions which I attended as a member of 
the United States delegation. This was 
the sixth session of the Conference of 
Foreign Agriculture Organization but 
the first held in Rome since the Organi- 
zation moved its headquarters there last 
April. It met from November 19 
through December 6, 1951. 

I am sure the Senate knows that FAO 
was the first of the U. N. organizations 
to be founded after the last war. It was 
established in 1945 fpr the purpose of 
increasing the efficiendy of food and agri- 
culture, improving njitrition and rais- 
ing the standard of living of people 
throughout the world. The Soviet Union 
never joined this organization and none 
of the Soviet bloc countries is a member. 

The Conference was held in the fine 
new building that the Italian Govern- 
ment completed as part of FAO’s head- 
quarters just before the Conference 
opened. Italy’s Prime Minister Alcide 
de Gasperi turned the building over to 
FAO’s Director-General Norris E. Dodd 
on the Conference’s first day. 

POPULATION OUTRUNNING FOOD PRODUCTION 


The shocking fact that world popula- 
tion is outstripping world food produc- 
tion was foremost in the minds of our 
United States delegation and the 63 
other delegations at this Conference. 
How to alter this fact, and reverse this 
disastrous trend, was the main theme 
of the Conference debates and actions. 
The key to reversing the trend was well 
stated by Dr. Henry G. Bennett, the late 
Administrator of the United States 
Technical Cooperation, or point 4 pro- 
gram, when he addressed the Conference 
toward its close. We have all been ter- 
ribly saddened by the tragic loss of Dr. 
Bennett with Mrs. Bennett and his party. 
The American people and Government 
have lost a great leader and a faithful 
public servant. 

His words at the Conference stand out 
all the more strongly now. “We must 
face the reality that we are losing the 
fight of increasing food production as 
compared with increasing population in 
the world, and it is not necessary. We 
can win the fight. It can be won be- 
cause we have enough scientific and tech- 
nical knowledge now available, if ap- 
plied, to produce sufficient food to feed 
adequately and well all of the teeming 
millions of the world. By joining 
hands together we can win this fight and 
can win it in this generation.” The 
way to win it, Dr. Bennett said, is 
through universal education, through 
experimentation and research and 
through extension. 
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DIRECTOR-GENERAL’S PROPOSALS 


Director-General Dodd, who, by the 
way, is a very fine American and had had 
years of experience farming in his na- 
tive Oregon, and administering agri- 
cultural programs in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, laid the 
problem and his proposed action to meet 
it on the line before the delegates in 
Commission I. This was one of the three 
commissions into which the Conference 
was organized in order to conduct its 
business. Commission I took care of the 
agenda items on world food and agri- 
culture policy, land reform, international 
commodity problems, migration, famine 
relief, and others of the same sort. Com- 
mission II undertook a detailed review of 
the work of the various divisions of FAO 
and other key subjects closely allied with 
the program of work. Commission III 
set the level of FAO’s budget for 1952 
and 1953, and took up a number of ad- 
ministrative problems that had to be 
settled. 

The Director-General put his proposals 
bluntly, and I think the delegates were 
glad he did. They must have liked the 
way Mr. Dodd stated his proposals, be- 
cause later in the Conference they re- 
elected him, almost unanimously, for a 
2-year term as Director-General. He 
said: 

We have had a series of conferences. 
Member countries have made recommenda- 
tions to themselves and each other. The 
fact is that these recommendations have 
not been carried out. Frankly, member 
countries as a whole have not fulfilled the 
obligations they accepted in signing the 
FAO constitution. * * * The time has 
come not merely for a confession of short- 
comings. This is an occasion for a change 
of heart and a determination to mend our 
ways in the future. 


The Director-General proposed an im- 
mediate action program to “set in mo- 
tion an upward spiral of agricultural 
production and productivity in the 
underdeveloped and food-deficit areas.” 
His proposals were under two headings: 
planning and action. Under planning, 
he proposed that the Conference set a 
world target of increased agricultural 
production for the next 5 or 10 years, 
that member countries set up agricul- 
tural-development programs to achieve 
their part of the world target, and that 
these programs be reviewed at regional 
meetings in the spring of 1953 to pro- 
mote regional coordination. For action, 
he proposed that member countries es- 
tablish and strengthen their extension 
services. 

The Director-General’s proposals were 
a@ real challenge to the Conference. We 
of the United States delegation were 
particularly glad to note the emphasis he 
gave to extension services. We have al- 
ways felt that our cooperative Fed- 
eral-State Extension Service in this 
country is one of the greatest factors 
in the agricultural progress that we have 
made, and that it is one of the real 
contributions we can make to other 
countries that want to improve their ag- 
ricultural production. We have con- 
sistently pressed this point in previous 
FAO conferences and were glad that it 
received such prominence both in Com- 
mission I and in Commission II, 
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As soon as the Conference started 
discussing increased production, it ran 
directly into the problem of prices of ag- 
ricultural products, and the necessity for 
maintaining those prices. The age-old 
fear of farmers, of course, is that produc- 
tion in excess of immediate demand 
means surpluses which depress prices for 
agricultural products. 

Many delegates pointed out the need 
for action to guarantee to farmers that 
increased production will not mean low- 
er prices. The action suggested was of 
two sorts, national programs and inter- 
national ones. The national programs 
would be something on the order of our 
commodity-loan and price-support pro- 
grams. International ones suggested 
were mostly commodity agreements, like 
the wheat agreement. 

The debate on the Director-General’s 
proposals, and on the other pressing sub- 
jects, such as land reform, on the agenda 
of Commission I, went on for several 
days. Commission I broke up into three 
committees, for detailed discussion and 
preparation of reports and recommenda- 
tions. When the debate was concluded 
and the recommendations approved and 
accepted first by Commission I and then 
by the full Conference, the Director- 
General’s proposals received full ap- 
proval. 

INCREASED PRODUCTION 

The Conference set a target for an in- 
crease in world food production for the 
years immediately ahead of at least 1 to 
2 percent over the rate of population in- 
crease. It recommended that member 
governments of FAO should set up and 
carry out agricultural development plans 
to achieve their part of this objective. 
These plans and progress in meeting 
the goals will be reviewed in regional 
meetings in the spring of 1953. Mean- 
while the Director-General is authorized 
to help governments increase their pro- 
duction. 

The conference also supported the Di- 
rector-General in his emphasis on ex- 
tension services as the most effective way 
to expand agricultural production. It 
called on all member governments to es- 
tablish effective extension organizations 
to bring technical information down to 
the man on the land. 

AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


The Conference recognized, in its con- 
clusions, that the increased production 
could only be achieved if farmers were 
assured that they could market their 
products at a fair return to them. It 
put the main burden for giving farmers 
this assurance on each member govern- 
ment. It also reaffirmed its faith in in- 
ternational commodity agreements as a 
means of assuring stable markets and 
recommended that the Economic and 
Social Council, when it reviews chapter 
VI of the Habana Charter, consider pro- 
viding for negotiating commodity agree- 
ments in times of shortages or fluctua- 
tion, as well as in times of surpluses. It 
agreed that the work of the FAO Com- 
mittee on Commodity Problems should 
be continued and expanded and sug- 
gested that the committee devote atten- 
tion to measures, in addition to inter- 
national commodity agreements, to im- 
prove the marketing of agricultural 
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commodities both nationally and inter- 
nationally. 

In this connection there was a most 
interesting discussion of regional agri- 
cultural integration. This is a particu- 
larly lively topic in Europe, where a 
number of suggestions for European 
agricultural arrangements have been 
made, somewhat along the lines of the 
Schuman plan for coal and steel. None 
of these plans is as yet sufficiently crys- 
talized to become a concrete proposal, 
and the conference recognized that the 
main responsibility for developing re- 
gional arrangements rests outside FAO. 
It did, however, give its blessing to any 
regional discussions designed to increase 
agricultural efficiency and productivity 
and widen trade areas through the re- 
duction of trade barriers on both a re- 
gional and a world-wide basis. 

LAND REFORM 


One of the most satisfactory actions 
of the Conference for the United States 
delegation was taken on land reform. 
This subject has been on the agenda of 
other FAO conferences, also, but this 
Conference provided the best full-dress 
debate so far. It has preceded by the 
action on land reform of the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly last fall and the Economic 
and Social Council this past summer, 
and was based on a comprehensive re- 
port on land reform prepared jointly by 
FAO and the U.N. at the request of the 
General Assembly. The resolution of 
the Conference on land reform, or re- 
form of agrarian structures as they 
called it, was about the same as the res- 
olution introduced by the United States 
with some amendments which we felt 
were improvements over our original 
resolution. 

The discussion of this subject at the 
FAO Conference was sound, partly be- 
cause FAO has none of the Soviet-bloc 
countries as a member. So we did not 
have to spend a lot of time showing up 
the lies that the countries behind the 
iron curtain tell about us in the U. N. 

We were especially glad that the major 
United States statement on land reform 
at this Conference was made by Repre- 
sentative CLIFForRD R. Hope, of Kansas. 
Representative Hope’s broad experience 
from years of devoted service to the wel- 
fare of American agriculture in the 
United States Congress made him ideally 
suited for giving this statement. I might 
mention in passing that the Senator 
from North Dakota and I unanimously 
recommended that Representative Hope 
make this statement. 

Representative Hore made it clear that 
we in the United States are convinced 
that the best relationship of the man to 
the soil he works is individual owner- 
ship, from the standpoint of the greatest 
incentive to increased production and 
good land management, as well as ad- 
vancement of human dignity. There- 
fore, opportunity for ownership of land 
is a key part of our concept of land re- 
form. But he showed that when we talk 
about land reform we mean a lot more 
than just distributing land. We meana 
farmer must be able to make a living on 
the land he owns, and he must be given 
fair conditions of tenancy. He needs 
instruction in the best methods of farm- 
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ing, opportunity to obtain credit at rea- 
sonable rates, facilities—especially coop- 
eratives—for getting supplies and for 
marketing products, and reform of exor- 
bitant rents and taxes. 

The debate on land reform at the Con- 
ference showed the great interest that 
the subject.aroused. There was general 
approval of the United States resolution. 
The Conference recognized that action 
on this problem must be up to govern- 
ments themselves, and it urged member 
governments to put the various measures 
included in the broad concept of land re- 
form into effect. It also urged them to 
ask FAO for assistance through its tech- 
nical-assistance program in getting these 
measures under way. It asked the Di- 
rector-General to be ready to assist gov- 
ernments and to organize regional train- 
ing centers or conferences on land re- 
form. On this last point many of the 
delegates mentioned the great value of 
the World Land Tenure Conference held 
this fall at the University of Wisconsin. 

Many of the delegates said that the 
FAO Conference’s action on land reform 
would help them get action in their own 
countries. This sort of comment.is good 
to hear, coming out of an international 
meeting. 

Several other items on the agenda of 
Commission I are worthy of note. The 


discussion on investment for agricultural 
development resulted in conclusions for 
national and international action. On 
national action, member governments 
were urged to promote the establishment 
of credit facilities for farmers, fisher- 
men, and foresters. 


On international 
action the Director-General was in- 
structed to continue and intensify his 
cooperation with the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Developmeni, 
and, among other steps, organize further 
training centers on economic develop- 
ment in cooperation with other U. N. 
agencies. Very successful training cen- 
ters of this sort have already been held 
or are in process in the Far East, the 
Middle East, and Latin America. 

The discussion on migration approved 
the relationships that have been worked 
out between FAO and the International 
Labor Office and other international 
agencies that have the primary responsi- 
bility for helping people migrate from 
densely populated places to those which 
can absorb more people. The confer- 
ence agreed that FAO would stand ready 
to advise on specific land-settlement 
programs, 

The subject of food shortages and 
famine was referred to the FAO Con- 
ference by the Economic and Social 
Council. The Conference agreed, as rec- 
ommended by the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations that FAO 
would take on the responsibility of keep- 
ing a close check on developing food 
shortages. If FAO, after thorough ex- 
amination, feels that international ac- 
tion is required, the Director-General 
will report this to the U. N. and call a 
meeting of FAO’s Council or interested 
governments to see what governments 
and voluntary agencies can do to relieve 
the shortages. 

This discussion of food shortages 
brought up the question of establishing 
an emergency food reserve which can be 
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made available to relieve famine. Since 
this problem has a number of complex 
angles that all governments need to think 
over very carefully, such as how the 
food reserve would be financed and con- 
trolled, the question was passed on to 
FAO’s Council for further consideration, 
PROGRAM OF WORK 


The detailed discussion and approval 
of FAO’s work program in technical as- 
sistance, agriculture, economics, for- 
estry, fisheries, and nutrition was dis- 
cussed division by division and project 
by project in Commission II of the Con- 
ference. 

The Conference approved a job of re- 
directing FAO’s program for the im- 
mediate future and its long-term trends 
done by a working party appointed by 
the last Conference. Dr. Cardon of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture served as chairman of this small 
group of representatives of governments. 

‘The working party assigned priorities 
for FAO’s work, giving highest priority 
to all activities designed to increase sup- 
plies of food. This establishment of pri- 
orities was especially valuable, since over 
the years. of its existence FAO, with a 
small budget in view of the enormity 
of its task, had been asked by confer- 
ence after conference to undertake a 
great number of projects. The working 
party report cuts through the diversity 
and complexity of these assignments 
and permits FAO to concentrate on the 
most essential jobs it has. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The discussion on FAO’s expanded 
technical assistance program gave a 
thrill of achievement and pride to the 
Conference delegates. This program is 
a counterpart of the United States point 
4 program. It is made possible by a 
separate U. N. fund subscribed to by 
most of the members of the U.N. FAO 
was allotted 29 percent of this fund for 
the first year, which amounted to nearly 
$4,000,000. 

The Conference was unanimous in its 
approval of the remarkable job that 
FAO has done in getting its technical 
assistance program under way rapidly 
and competently. The job was done un- 
der very difficult conditions, since the 
Organization moved its headquarters 
from Washington to Rome right in the 
middle of the work of getting agree- 
ments negotiated and signed with coun- 
tries receiving assistance, getting ex- 
perts recruited, oriented, and on their 
way to their posts, and all the rest of 
the job. 

Despite these difficulties, by the time 
of the Conference FAO had signed tech- 
nical assistance agreements with 48 coun- 
tries or territories, had 226 experts from 
32 countries either in the field or re- 
turned from short-term assignments, 45 
more in the process of being assigned, 
and had requests for 107 additional ones. 
The conference endorsed the technical 
qualifications of the experts recruited. 

One of the aspects of the technical 
assistance work that drew special atten- 
tion was the need for coordination of 
the various technical assistance pro- 
grams, both the international ones of 
other U. N. agencies, and national ones, 
the various technical assistance pro- 
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gram and the British Commonwealth’s 
Colombo plan for Asian countries. 


EXTENSION SERVICES 


One of the special items on the agenda 
of Commission II was a discussion of ex- 
tension services. The fact that this was 
on the agenda and the discussion itself 
were both very gratifying to the United 
States delegation. For a number of 
years in previous FAO conferences the 
United States representatives had 
stressed the United States’ view that ex- 
tension services are of paramount impor- 
tance for getting the world’s knowledge 
of improved techniques of agriculture 
put to use by farmers themselves. We 
had not been able in these earlier con- 
ferences to get much acceptance of our 
point of view by other delegations. This 
was partly because of the difficultly of 
understanding what we mean by the 
term, particularly when translated into 
other languages. 

But at this Conference our delegation 
felt that for the first time there was 
general understanding of what we were 
talking about, and general acceptance of 
the first-line importance of extension 
work for improving world agriculture 
and increasing world production. As 
noted earlier, the Director-General high- 
lighted the basic importance of exten- 
sion services in Commission I, and the 
Conference approved his recommenda- 
tion that governments establish exten- 
sion services and make them really ef- 
fective. The discussion in Commission 
II brought out the essential details of 
what extension work is and how it must 
work. 

INTERNATIONAL PLANT PROTECTION CONVENTION 


This. Conference approved a revision 
of the International Plant Protection 
Convention of 1929. This is designed to 
strengthen and coordinate international 
efforts for the control of plant diseases 
and pests and prevention of their spread. 
It provides, among other measures, for 
immediate world reporting of outbreaks 
of plant diseases or pests. The proposed 
revision was discussed at several special 
meetings at which the United States was 
represented by persons especially quali- 
fied in the field of plant disease and pest 
control. After the Conference approved 
the convention, Dr. Cardon signed it for 
the United States, and representatives 
of 21 other governments also signed. 
Others will sign it later. The conven- 
tion will, of course, have to be approved 
by Congress. 

LOCUST CONTROL 


The Conference approved the recom- 
mendations of a meeting on control of the 
desert locust which FAO called in Oc- 
tober shortly before the Conference. 
These recommendations would set up a 
technical commit%ee on desert locust 
control, which is a valuable mechanism 
for a regional approach to the problem. 
Locust control must be approached in 
this way, since by the time a swarm of 
locusts crosses a national boundary, it is 
usually too late for control measures to 
be really effective. 

In addition to being a sensible regional 
approach to the problem, this Conference 
action is a good example of coordination 
of United States technical assistance 
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with FAO’s. The United States agreed 
to make equipment for combating lo- 
custs available through its technical-as- 
sistance program on the advice of FAO’s 
Desert Locust Control Committee. 

WORK OF DIVISIONS 


In general, the United States delega- 
tion was well satisfied with the work of 
FAO’s Divisions of Agriculture, Econom- 
ics, Forestry, Fisheries, and Nutrition, 
after a detailed review of the work of 
each. 

In agriculture, in addition to the ac- 
tions already noted, and among many of 
equal note, the Conference was particu- 
larly interested in seeing that the work 
in rural welfare and cooperatives was 
pressed vigorously. The work in animal- 
disease control was especially commend- 
ed. Through the technical-assistance 
program it now looks as though it is pos- 
sible to eradicate the deadly tropical 
rinderpest disease. 

Among the projects stressed in eco- 
nomics were those on the world census 
of agriculture, commodity studies, train- 
ing centers on economic development, 
and improvement of national statistical 
services. 

In forestry, some of the especially note- 
worthy actions were the adoption of 
principles of forestry policy for the 
guidance of member governments in 
their forestry programs, approval of the 
establishment of an International Chest- 
nut Commission to control the devasta- 
tion of chestnut blight that threatens an 
important factor in the economy of Eu- 
ropean countries, efforts to increase pro- 


duction of wood pulp and paper, and 
greater attention to land and water con- 


servation and range management. The 
Conference gave particular approval to 
a forest-fire-control study tour held in 
the Unitea States last summer in co- 
operation with the United States Forest 
Service and ECA. 

The discussion of fisheries work high- 
lighted the establishment of a Latin- 
American Fisheries Council to promote 
improved production and utilization of 
fish in this area, and the Conference’s 
estimate that world fish production could 
be doubled over its present figure with- 
out risk to resources. 

Activities in nutrition that drew spe- 
cial emphesis were the shortage of pro- 
tein foods, the importance of good nutri- 
tion and good home management to 
child welfare, FAO’s stepped-up work in 
home economics, and the good coopera- 
tion that has been developed with the 
World Health Organization through a 
joint FAO-WHO Committee. This Com- 
mittee has worked on a number of sub- 
jects, such as a report on prevention and 
treatment of severe malnutrition in times 
of disaster. 

FAO'S BUDGET AND ADMINISTRATION 


Some of the most vigorous debates of 
the Conference took place in Commission 
III on questions of the level of FAO’s 
budget for 1952 and 1953, on the scale 
of contributions that member govern- 
ments contribute to the budget, on the 
currency in which the contributions are 
to be paid, and on a number of other 
financial and administrative problems. 
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BUDGET FOR 1953 


Early in the Conference session Com- 
mission III agreed to a budget of 
$5,250,000 for 1952 and $5,000,000 for 
1953. The purpose was to give FAO an 
expenditure budget—as contrasted with 
an assessment budget—of $5,000,000 for 
both years. The budget was set at 
$5,250,000 for 1952 to take care of the 
fact that Hungary and China, though 
they have announced their withdrawal 
from FAO, are still, according to FAO’s 
Constitution, considered members for a 
year after the announcement of with- 
drawal. They must, therefore, be in- 
cluded in the assessment for 1952, though 
no one expects that they will pay their 
contribution. 

But as the Conference progressed and 
Commission I and Commission II gave 
the green light for jobs they wanted FAO 
to do that were not included in the 
budget prepared before the Conference 
opened, considerable sentiment devel- 
oped among the delegates for an in- 
creased budget for 1953. This sentiment 
was surprisingly strong in view of the 
fact that the Organization will have 25 
percent more funds available in 1952 
than it spent in 1951. It wound up 1951 
with a surplus of around $600,000 as a 
result of unavoidable delays in filling va- 
cancies caused by the move of headquar- 
ters from Washington to Rome. This 
surplus was used for loan repayment. 

Paying off the loan in a lump sum 
meant that an additional $200,000 would 
be available in 1952 and 1953 for program 
work, since this amount had been budg- 
eted in each year for paying off the loan. 
Because of this, and because the budget 
would, without the proposed increase, 
provide around $1,000,009 more than was 
available in 1951, a number of delegates 
were unable to agree to the increase. 
Commission III passed the issue up to 
the full Conference, where a vote was 
taken and a budget of $5,250,000 for 1953 
was approved. 

SCALE OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


The action on the scale of contribu- 
tions was of particular interest to all of 
the member countries of FAO and espe- 
cially to the United States delegation. 
For several years, since the U. N. agreed 
in 1948 that the contributions scales in 
the specialized agencies should be based 
on principles more nearly comparable 
with those applied in the U. N. organi- 
zation, the United States has been under 
pressure to increase its percentage con- 
tribution to FAO. In 1949, it was in- 
creased from 25 percent to 27.1 percent 
in order to assume a proportionate share 
of an undistributed part of the scale 
which had been reserved in anticipation 
that certain countries that had been 
members of the Interim Commission 
would become members of FAO. When 
these countries did not become FAO 
members the 1949 adjustment was made 
to establish a 100-percent scale in FAO. 
Since that time the United States has 
maintained that it was unwilling to con- 
sider any increase in its contribution to 
FAO until reductions were made in its 
contributions to other international or- 
ganizations such as the U. N., WHO, and 
UNESCO, where its percentage contribu- 
tion was inordinately high. 
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At the FAO Conference Canada, 
France, Egypt, United Kingdom, and 
South Africa all opened the discussion 
on the scale of contributions, stressing 
the importance of achieving greater uni- 
formity between the scale in FAO and 
those of other international organiza- 
tions. They referred to the reduction of 
the ceiling to 3344 percent in UNESCO 
and WHO effective in 1952, and the pro- 
posed reduction of the U. N. ceiling in 
1952 from 38.92 percent to 36.90 percent. 
Based on these developments, and in the 
light of the position previously taken by 
the United States that, if and when ceil- 
ings in the other organizations were re- 
duced, the United States would be willing 
to reconsider the FAO ceiling, all spoke 
in favor of a proposal by the delegate of 
France that the ceiling of the FAO scale 
be increased to 30 percent. 

The United States representative re- 
iterated the position which the United 
States has taken all along—that the 
principle of sovereign equality in any in- 
ternational organization should be rec- 
ognized as a primary basis for any scale 
of contributions. After referring to the 
25 percent ceiling established in 1945 by 
the Interim Commission, he pointed out 
that over a period of years it had be- 
come apparent that the majority of FAO 
member governments felt that the prin- 
ciple of uniformity in the various scales 
and the ceilings of these scales should 
be accepted in FAO, although the United 
States had voted against the resolution 
to that effect which was adopted by the 
General Assembly in 1948. He stated 
that, in view of the position the United 
States has taken over the past 2 years, 
that if satisfactory progress were made 
in reducing the disproportionate ceilings 
of some of the other specialized agen- 
cies, the United States would review its 
position with respect to the FAO ceil- 
ing, and that since ceiling reductions 
were being effected in the U. N., 
UNESCO, and WHO for 1952, the United 
States would not object to the proposed 
increase in the ceiling of the FAO scale 
of contributions, but that for the present 
his Government could not accept a ceil- 
ing higher than 30 percent. 

The Conference adopted the French 
proposal. 

CURRENCY OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


This was a difficult problem for Com- 
mission III to resolve, inasmuch as an 
amendment to the financial regulations 
required a two-thirds majority vote. At 
one point it appeared that Commission 
III would not be able to reach a decision, 
and the problem was referred to a ple- 
nary session. When the matter came up 
for discussion in the full conference. 
however, a compromise solution pro- 
posed by the delegate of France was 
agreed to by the United States and the 
United Kingdom, who had been the prin- 
cipal proponents of the two differing 
points of view on this subject. 

When FAO 2 years ago voted to move 
its headquarters from Washington to 
Rome, one of the principal factors in- 
fluencing the determination was the dol- 
lar shortage and the desire on the part 
of many of the member countries to re- 
lieve themselves of paying their contri- 
butions to FAO in United States dollars. 
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Nevertheless, it was generally recog- 
nized that the Organization would re- 
quire a substantial part of its annual 
budget in United States dollars, and it 
was estimated that such expenditures 
would constitute not less than 40 per- 
cent of the total expenditures of the Or- 
ganization.: In trying to reach agree- 
ment on a method which would grant re- 
lief to member countries having United 
States dollar shortages, but which at the 
same time would provide sufficient dol- 
lars to meet the dollar needs of the Or- 
ganization without adopting regulations 
which would discriminate among mem- 
ber governments with respect to curren- 
cies, FAO was faced with adopting one 
of two alternatives which were before 
this Conference. 

One alternative sponsored by the 
United Kingdom and Egypt, and sup- 
ported by many other countries, pro- 
posed that member countries make their 
contributions in their national currency, 
provided they were freely convertible 
into lire, and that all members not pay- 
ing their contributions in United States 
dollars be required to pay such percent- 
age of their contributions in. United 
States dollars as was necessary to meet 
the dollar needs of the Organization. 

The other alternative sponsored by 
the United States, and put forward by 
the twelfth session of the Council for 
consideration of the Conference, pro- 
posed a procedure somewhat like that 
presently followed in the United Na- 
tions organization. Under the United 
States proposal, the Director General, 
after consulting with a representative 
number of member nations and deter- 
mining what the United States dollar 
income would be, would notify each 
member nation not paying its contribu- 
tion in United States dollars of the 
amount of such currency it would be re- 
quired to pay to meet the dollar needs of 
the Organization; the remainder of the 
contribution of each such member to be 
paid in lire or in its own currency, pro- 
vided such currency was freely con- 
vertible into lire. 

The compromise solution proposed by 
the delegate of France, which was finally 
adopted by the Conference, accepted 
the United States proposal with an 
amendment requiring that the dollar as- 
sessment against the various member 
governments be determined by the Con- 
ference, rather than by the Director- 
General. 

ELECTIONS 

Four new members, Japan, Argentina, 
Laos, and Nepal, were voted in as mem- 
bers of FAO at the Conference. With 
Hungary and China dropping out dur- 
ing 1952, and with Peru considered no 
longer a member because its parliament 
has never ratified its membership, this 
makes a total of 67 countries which are 
members of FAO. 

The entire 18 country membership of 
FAO’s Council was elec‘ed at this Con- 
ference. Twelve countries took office 
immediately, and six countries will begin 
their 3-year terms in 1953. The Council 
meets between the biennial sessions of 
the full Conference of all member coun- 
tries. Brazil, Canada, Chile, Italy, Aus- 
tralia, Egypt, France, India, Pakistan, 
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the United Kingdom, the Union of South 
Africa, and the United States were all 
reelected to the Council. Finland, Cuba, 
the Philippines, the Netherlands, Colom- 
bia, and Spain were elected to fill posi- 
tions held by other countries in the old 
Council, 

Prof. Josue de Castro, Director of the 
National Nutrition Laboratory of Brazil, 
was elected Independent Chairman of 
the Council. He succeeded Viscount 
Bruce, of Melbourne, who has been one 
of the guiding spirits of FAO from its 
beginning, and had a major hand in de- 
veloping the ideas which led to FAO’s 
founding. The Conference approved a 
suggestion of the United States delega- 
tion to express its great appreciation for 
the leadership and service Lord Bruce 
has given to FAO, and its great regret at 
his retirement from active participation 
in FAO’s work. 

As mentioned earlier, Norris E. Dodd 
was reelected as Director-General of 
FAO for a 2-year term. 


REPEAL OF EMBARGO ON IMPORTATION 
OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2104) to repeal section 104 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEN- 
NINGS in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Bricker]. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER 
PROJECT 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, for over 
30 years the States in the Northwest 
have been trying to have the St. Law- 
rence seaway bill passed. For over 30 
years, whenever the legislature of North 
Dakota has met, it has made appropri- 
ations to enable the committee having 
charge of that matter in the Northwest 
to have sufficient funds with which to 
issue literature and to pay the officials 
who have charge of the particular work 
dealing with the St. Lawrence waterway. 

During that time six Presidents of 
the United States have recommended 
construction of the St. Lawrence water- 
way. We in the Northwest favor it be- 
cause at the present time we are at the 
mercy of the railroads, whereas if the St. 
Lawrence waterway were in operation, 
it would reduce the price of shipping our 
grain to the market to the extent of ap- 
proximately 7 cents a bushel. 

At this time, Mr. President, I wish to 
address myself further, as I have done 
on various other occasions on the floor 
of the Senate, to this particular subject. 

I wish to reiterate that for a com- 
paratively short distance along the 
frontier of the United States and Canada 
flows a golden river of opportunity. It 
is the historic St. Lawrence; a river of 
promise and opportunity; a river pos- 
sessed of a sleeping giant. In fact, the 
St. Lawrence is a river of such impor- 
tance to America that if we were to 
make effective use of its surging power 
we might change the course of history. 

To those of us who live in North Da- 
kota, 2,590 miles from any seaport, the 
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St. Lawrence and what it could do for 
the heart of America have long been 
highly important. 

We can visualize a ship loaded with 
goods coming 3,000 miles across the At- 
lantic, and then by inland waters al- 
most as far again into the very center of 
a great continent. We can visualize, 
when that ship leaves, with the rich 
products of the Middle West aboard her, 
enroute to the markets of the world. 
We can visualize the vast flow of wheat, 
coal, oil and ore that will move from 
the Midwest to ports all over the world. 

The Department of Commerce has 
estimated that the potential traffic on 
the St. Lawrence, if it were made usable 
for seagoing ships, may reach between 
57,000,000 and 84,000,000 tons in 1 year. 

Let us remember that all this vast 
tonnage will be moved at a saving in 
shipping costs that will be of benefit not 
only to the farmer in North Dakota and 
Iowa, but to the laboring man in Indiana 
and Colorado and the consumer in Il< 
linois and New York—in fact, to people 
everywhere throughout the United 
States. 

It is to this Congress, in this year of 
#1952, with very fine leadership in this 
matter by the able senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], who has been 
most diligent in this field both last year 
and for many years past, that falls the 
responsibility of determining whether 
the great potential of the St. Lawrence 
is to be realized and whether it is to con- 
tribute its latent strength to our side in 
the world struggle we are in. 

Year in and year out, the Congress has 
been talking of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and its associated hydroelectric develop- 
ments. Year in and year out, organized 
minority opposition has been permitted 
to delay something which is in the best 
interests of our country, of Canada, and 
of all other freedom-loving lands. 

Perhaps we need to change but one 
word to get a better understanding of 
the dual purposes served by the St. Law- 
rence development. From now on, let 
us call it the St. Lawrence powerway, be- 
cause whether we are thinking of the 
benefits which will come from the hyro- 
electric installations or from the link- 
ing of the seven seas with the Great 
Lakes, what we are developing in either 
case is power—power to produce and 
power to maintain our agricultural and 
industrial greatness. To discourage ag- 
gression, we must be powerful; and we 
cannot be powerful unless we continue 
to add to our productive capacity. 

As the connecting traffic link between 
our inland ports and the Atlantic Ocean 
and as a tremendous potential hydro- 
electric-power source, the St. Lawrence 
is the greatest single undeveloped nat- 
ural resource on the American continent. 

(At this point Mr. Lancer yielded to 
Mr. CAPEHART, who moved to recommit, 
with instructions, Senate bill 2104. Mr, 
CaPEHART’s motion and the ensuing de- 
bate were, at the request of Mr. LANGER, 
and by unanimous consent, ordered 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of Mr. LANGER’s remarks.) 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, few na- 
tions have been so fortunate as to have 
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nature and geography conspire to place 
the right kind of a river in the right 
place. Few rivers have the unique ad- 
vantages of the St. Lawrence in the 
terms of being a protected inland water- 
way; of having a steady and reliable flow 
of water; of having the Great Lakes to 
form a natural reservoir and of having 
‘a series of rapids in one small stretch 
where there is a sudden and turbulent 
rush of water to the sea. 

Look anywhere in the world, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and where would you find anything 
to compare to this treasure house which 
nature has contrived, for man to bend 
to his own use? 

The St. Lawrence powerway is there 
to be used for the benefit of all of Amer- 
ica, there to benefit all our people if we 
but have the courage and resolution to 
go at the job. 

I ask, Has the Congress lost faith in 
America? Are we growing so timid that 
we are afraid to tackle the big jobs? 

This is an election year. And it is 
especially fitting that this is a year of 
decision on the St. Lawrence powerway. 
Let all who must go before the people 
put themselves on record as to whether 
they voted for or against the St. Law- 
rence powerway. If, by chancé, the St: 
Lawrence development is once more re- 
fused the opportunity of an open vote in 
both Houses of Congress, then the peo- 
ple by their votes will pass judgement on 
the issue of courage versus faint-heart- 
edness. Or should I say, the issue of 
the Nation’s interests versus the inter- 
ests of short-sighted pressure groups? 

Those who have in the past been the 
captives of these pressure groups should 
pause and consider how they may best 
serve their country. Do they serve 
America best by upholding the national 
interest or by abject submission to a few 
selfish interests falsely claiming to be 
protectors of a region’s economy and 
prosperity? Some New York and New 
England seaports oppose the St. Law- 
rence powerway. But they are also op- 
posing the best interests of the entire 
areas surrounding them. Midwestern 
and eastern railways oppose the St. Law- 
rence powerway. Their opposition is at 
the expense of the best interests of the 
regions the railways serve. 

This is the year when each Member of 
the Congress has the responsibility to 
stand up and be counted as to whether 
he is a friend or a foe of the St. Law- 
rence powerway. 

The St. Lawrence development has 
been so lied about, so muddled by propa- 
ganda and so battered by delays that the 
facts have been all but lost in the con- 
fusion. This is the time and the place 
to restate what is to be done, how long 
it will take, how much it will cost, and 
the benefits which will result. 

First, let us remember that this is an 
international development. Canada and 
the United States will share the costs 
and share the benefits. Canada is far 
ahead of us. While we have been delay- 
ing, Canada has been at work. Canada 
has been pressing for years to get this 
job done. We, who in the past have so 
prided ourselves upon being great de- 
velopers, are the ones who are lagging. 
If we continue to lag, Canada may build 
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the seaway in her own waters. Canada, 
then, would stand to get all the benefits 
at our expense. 

The self-liquidating St. Lawrence pow- 
erway is two things: it is a seaway and 
it is a power development. They go hand 
inhand. One without the other does not 
make sense. This is true because of the 
unique 114-mile stretch of the St. Law- 
rence between Montreal and Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. Along this section the 
stream drops sharply and creates a series 
of turbulent rapids, which form a bar- 
rier to deep-sea navigation. These rap- 
ids are at the same time ideal sites for 
hydroelectric installations. In solving 
the problem of deep-sea navigation in 
this part of the St. Lawrence we are re- 
warded with a bonus in the form of 
cheap, abundant, and reliable hydro- 
electric power. 

The two things which the St. Lawrence 
powerway will accomplish are, first, a 
navigable channel with a minimum 
depth of 27 feet from the seaport of 
Montreal to the ports of the Great Lakes. 
From the Atlantic Ocean to Duluth, on 
Lake Superior, this would be a sea lane 
of about 2,350 miles; second, hydroelec- 
tric installations at the rapids, which 
would permit the United States and 
Canada to share equally an annual sup- 
ply of around 12,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of cheap hydro power. 

So far as navigation is concerned, ex- 
isting lakes, rivers, and canals make 95 
percent of the job complete. Only 5 per- 
cent more needs to be done to make deep- 
sea navigation an established fact. 

For the joint purposes of deep-sea nav- 
igation and power development, here are 
the things which need to be done; first, 
build a control dam in the international 
rapids section of the St. Lawrence, to 
maintain the level of Lake Ontario; sec- 
ond, build a main dam and power station 
near Massena, N. Y., to develop a mini- 
mum of 12,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours a 
year of cheap power; third, build two 
canals and three locks to bypass the 
control dam, the main dam, and the 
power station; fourth, build two locks to 
bypass the power station at Soulanges 
Rapids, in Canada; fifth, dredge the 
existing Beauharnois power canal to 27 
feet and lift its bridges; sixth, develop 
and improve the 10-mile canal and two 
locks in the Lachine rapids section near 
Montreal; and seventh, deepen from the 
present 25 feet to 27 feet the existing 
channels of the Detroit, St. Clair, and 
St. Marys Rivers; the straits of Macki- 
nac; the Welland Canal and the Thou- 
sand Islands section of the St. Lawrence. 

The time schedule to do the entire job 
of power and navigation improvement is 
estimated at 5 years. Power could start 
flowing in 3 years. 

Now what about the cost? 

The cost is so small that it is difficult 
to believe that anyone would attempt to 
make a case against this expenditure. 
This is not a case of throwing money 
down the drain. This is an investment in 
a self-liquidating project which will pay 
back every cent over a period of 40 years. 
The Members of the Congress will bear 
me out that it is extremely rare that we 
are privileged to authorize expenditures 
which will pay back the investment and 
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develop new wealth for millions of peo- 
ple at the same time. Yet that is what 
the St. Lawrence powerway will do. 

When the Corps of Engineers was 
asked to present its estimate last win- 
ter, the total cost of the job was set at 
$818,063,000 of which Canada would pay 
$251,269,000. This takes into account 
the fact that Canada has already spent 
over $132,000,000 on the development.. 

The United States share would be 
$566,794,000 of which $374,301,000 is as- 
signed to navigation and $192,493,000 for 
hydroelectric power. 

There is one other proposal which 
would make still lower the over-all cost, 
and that is a proposal which I do not 
favor. The State of New York is most 
anxious to gain control of the distribu- 
tion and sale of power after the dam 
is built. The State of New York after 
the construction of the power stations 
would reimburse the Federal Govern- 
ment the $192,493,000. This would lower 
the Federal outlay to $374,301,000. 

I am against the New York State pro- 
posal because it does not give the people 
the assurance that the non-profit-pref- 
erence clause of the Flood Control Act 
will be in effect. The power policy of this 
Government has been clearly stated. It 
is that whenever the funds of all the 
people are used to construct hydro- 
electric developments, then the non- 
profiteering rural electric cooperatives, 
municipalities, and public power dis- 
tricts should be the preferred customers, 

Unless the State of New York agrees 
to follow this nonprofiteering clause, 
there exists the danger that commercial 
utilities would sew up all the power at 
the bus bar and follow their usual prac- 
tice of selling this cheap power at the 
same price they demand for steam-gen- 
erated power. 

It is not in the public interest that the 
Congress enter into any deal which sells 
out the rights of the people. We are 
honor bound to see to it that there is no 
profiteering, particularly with power de- 
veloped by the people. 

The Congress has three alternatives in 
the development of the St. Lawrence 
powerway. First, to authorize Federal 
participation with Canada in the con- 
struction of the seaway and Federal con- 
struction and operation of the hydro- 
electric facilities; second, to authorize 
Federal participation with Canada on 
the navigation part of the project and 
permit the State of New York to build or 
to operate the hydroelectric facilities; 
and, third, to permit Canada to do the 
entire job on the seaway and permit 
commercial utilities to build and operate 
the hydroelectric plant. 

Since both the navigation and the 
power generation possibilities are defi- 
nitely in the realm of the national inter- 
est and vital to national progress, it 
appears clear that the Congress in me2t- 
ing its responsibilities to all the people 
needs to proceed under the first pro- 
posal, namely, Federal participation with 
Canada on the seaway itself and Federal 
construction and operation of the giant 
hydroelectric plant. 

Without New York State participation 
the Federal outlay would be $566,794,000 
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in the form of a self-liquidating invest- 
ment. 

How would that sum be amortized over 
the 40-year period? The answer comes 
from two sources of revenue: First, ship 
tolls; and, second, sale of power. 

This is one of the best bargains ever 
to come before us. 

And more than being a bargain, the 
seaway alone represents a major weapon 
in the arsenal of democracy. It is 
closely linked to the future economic de- 
velopment of the United States and Can- 
ada. That means all of us, no matter 
where we live. 

Steel, electricity, aluminum, and cop- 
per are at the base of our industrial 
strength. We know how urgently the 
United States is pressing to develop in- 
creased production of these items. 

Iron ore is a major strategic item. 
The great Mesabi Range with its treas- 
ure trove of iron ore has been respon- 
sible for the vast industrial complex 
which surrounds the Great Lakes. The 
blast furnaces, the factories, the ma- 
chine works of Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Toledo, Youngstown, Gary, 
and Pittsburgh owe their existence to 
the fact that cheap water transportation 
across the Great Lakes brings an assured 
supply of ore to the mills from the 
Mesabi Range. The great middle west- 
ern plant is already built and in exist- 
ence. 

But what about the supply of ore from 
the Mesabi Range? Not only is that 
supply of ore shrinking, but at the same 
time our complex civilization is also de- 
manding more and more steel. We are 
searching the world for new supplies of 
iron ore. Two new sources have been 
located in the Americas. One source is 
Venezuela. The other is Labrador. 

The Bureau of Mines has estimated 
that by 1960 the United States must be 
prepared to import 46,000,000 tons of 
high-grade ore as compared to 7,000,000 
tons in 1949, 

Venezuela and Labrador are our near- 
est assured sources. From Venezuela 
to Baltimore or Philadelphia is a voyage 
of around 2,000 miles in the open seas. 
We need only to realize that in event of 
another war all the ore-carrying vessels 
to and from Latin America would have 
to move under convoy. 

And another thing. It is the history 
of the steel industry that steel mills move 
to meet the iron ore at a point nearest 
to its source. We are already seeing ex- 
amples of that. At Baltimore, the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co, has spent more than 
$60,000,000 in loading and storage facili- 
ties for iron ore. The flames of the blast 
furnaces light the Baltimore sky at 
night. 

Some 15 miles north of Philadelphia, 
the United States Steel Corp. is now in 
the process of building the Fairless 
Works at Morrisville, Pa. How much 
will that cost? United States Steel says 
this new mill cost $400,000,000. Think 
of that. The building of one steel mill 
in a new location costs almost as much 
as the United States share of the St, 
Lawrence powerway. 

Is this to be the pattern of the future? 
Are we to see a migration of the steel 
industry from the Great Lakes area in 
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search of ore? Are the steel furnaces to 
be banked and the skilled workmen 
turned away because there is not enough 
ore nearby and because railway shipping 
costs from the Atlantic would make it 
impossible for the mills to compete? 

The Labrador ore fields are estimated 
to contain 400,000,000 tons of high-grade 
ore. The fields will be in production by 
1954 at an estimated rate of 20,000,000 
tons a year. From this new field on the 
Quebec-Labrador border to the St. Law- 
rence seaport town of Seven Islands is a 
distance of 350 miles. By 1954 when the 
fields are going into production, Canada 
will have completed a railway to Seven 
Islands and improved the harbor facil- 
ities of that town. From Seven Islands 
it is less than 1,000 miles down the 35- 
foot-deep channel of the St. Lawrence 
to the port of Montreal. But unless 
the self-liquidating seaway is completed 
ore will not. be able to reach our mills 
by water. 

If the seaway were completed, the iron 
ore from Labrador would move for its 
entire route in protected inland waters 
secure from enemy submarine attack. 
The alternative is to ship by water from 
Labrador to Atlantic Coast ports, a dan- 
gerous procedure in wartime. For the 
ore to move from the Atlantic coast to 
the Middle West steel mills by rail would 
add at least $3 a ton to the cost. And 
this cost would be paid by each citizen 
who uses steel. 

In the face of a growing shortage of 
iron ore and steel are we to tell Canada 
to find another market for her ore? 

Although iron and steel are highly im- 
portant reasons why the St. Lawrence 
powerway should be promptly started, 
there are other reasons, and they are 
equally valid. 

To the 50,000,000 Americans who live 
in the Great Lakes States, the benefits of 
ocean shipping are so widespread as to 
touch every segment of the population. 
To the farmer there is the great promise 
of lowered shipping costs for grain, a 
benefit which will extend back to the 
Rocky Mountains and as deep as the 
Southwest. Farmers will be able to send 
their dairy and grain products directly 
to Atlantic Coast and overseas ports on 
a single shipment without rehandling. 
The savings on a bushel of wheat would 
amount to 5 and 10 cents a bushel as 
compared with railway charges. 

Railway spokesmen say that the com- 
petition of water shipments will hurt 
them, but they too seem to have no faith 
in America. They said the same thing 
about the airplane. Some of them were 
so frightened that they wanted to put 
antiaircraft guns on every freight ca- 
boose. Let the railroads follow the prac- 
tice of other American business firms. 
If they want to hold their business in 
the face of competition, let them intro- 
duce cheaper and more efficient ways of 
hauling goods; let them improve their 
management methods and by all means 
let them modernize their thinking at 
the same time they are modernzing their 
rolling stock. 

If we have faith in America we know 
that for year after year our demands 
will grow greater and so will that of 
other peoples. To meet these demands 
we must produce more and do it better. 
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The skilled labor of the Middle West 
has an equally great stake in the St. 
Lawrence powerway. Industry will 
grow and prosper because the reduced 
cost of shipping will make it possible to 
produce more commodities and sell them 
at lower prices. When industry grows 
and prospers, labor does likewise. Nor 
should we overlook the great benefits 
from import-export trade which will 
come as the result of bringing the 
United States a new seacoast 8,000 miles 
long. 

Think what it means. It will enable 
ocean shipping to carry cargo right into 
the very heart of America. And, more 
important, it will enable the heart of 
America to put its products on the mar- 
ket at a considerable saving in costs that 
have to be added when more expensive 
methods of transportation are used. 

From the standpoint of navigation 
alone, the St. Lawrence powerway is a 
massive resource which we can no longer 
neglect without endangering our future. 
Those who counsel delay are the same 
ones who have been stalling this devel- 
opment for 20 years. If a card-bearing 
Communist were to so endanger the fu- 
ture of America we would imprison or 
deport him. But those who fly the ban- 
ner of greed are thus far immune from 
punishment. How much longer will 
they be permitted to endanger our se- 
curity and thwart the will of the people? 

It is a shocking thing to see how St. 
Lawrence power has been wasted. Since 
we signed the 1932 treaty with Canada 
about 36,000,000 kilowatts of power have 
washed, wasted, to the sea. 

How much does 36,000,000 kilowatts 
of power represent? Well, it is more 
than the total installed generating ca- 
pacity of all private- and publicly-owned 
steam and hydro plants in the United 
States in the year 1937. 

Each year since 1932, we have wasted 
enough electricity to make 600,000 tons 
of aluminum a year. United States pro- 
duction of aluminum in 1951 was only 
860,000 tons, hardly enough to meet 
normal civilian requirements. 

Think back but a few years to World 
War II when our Armed Forces suffered 
from too little and too late. Thousands 
of our men died because guns, planes, 
tanks, bombs, ships, and bullets were not 
there on time. The war lasted long and 
cost more in lives and dollars because 
we could not produce enough at high 
speed. We could likely build 20 St. Law- 
rence powerways with the money we had 
to waste in World War II. 

Are we to repeat the process? 

This time we have been warned. We 
still have time to build productive ca- 
pacity. Who knows when time will run 
out? If it does, we can no longer build 
capacity. Everything will be concen- 
trated on production for survival. 

How much longer must this criminal 
waste be continued? Electricity is just 
as important as steel to our defense mo- 
bilization and our future security. Our 
new steel plants with their electro- 
furnaces; the aluminum pot lines; the 
phosphate furnaces; the power installa- 
tions for atomic energy, and all our great 
fabricating and chemical plants all de- 
pend on adequate and reliable power so 


. that their production flow is not halted. 
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And we should not forget the ever-grow- 
ing demand for power on the farm. 

Now that about 85 percent of our 
farms have electricity, farmers are using 
electricity to replace the farm labor 
which is drifting away. Between 1946 
and 1950, the use of electricity on the 
farm increased 160 percent and it is ex- 
pected to more than double again in the 
next 5 years. The amount of electricity 
used by American industry will shortly 
be two and a half times greater per man- 
hour than in 1945. 

The Defense Electric Power Adminis- 
tration says that we will need 9,500,000 
more kilowatts in 1952 than in 1951. 
There is a grave question as to whether 
our generating capacity can keep pace 
with that demand. 

But look at what the St. Lawrence 
powerway could do to help us meet these 
ever-growing needs ffor_ electricity. 
Grand Coulee is now the biggest power 
project in the world. It now generates 
1,758,000 kilowatts annually. The Barn- 
hart Island powerhouse in the St. Law- 
rence would produce 1,881,000 kilowatts 
of power a year, the equivalent of 12,- 
600,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Consider what this means to the 
power-starved New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. In this 
area power is not only in short supply, 
it is also 20 to 30 percent higher than in 
other sections of the country. Remem- 
ber what Grand Coulee meant to the 
Northwest in the terms of industry, alu- 
minum, atomic energy, and prosperity. 
The St. Lawrence powerway has the 
promise of doing the same thing in the 
areas where its cheap power may be 
used. The hydropower of the St. Law- 
rence will cost 2 mills a kilowatt-hour 
to produce. Steam-generated power in 
the same area at the highest efficiency 
cost 7 mills a kilowatt-hour to produce. 
But all this while, year in and year out, 
the cheap power has been flowing, 
wasted, to the sea. 

And imagine the United States spends 
thousands of dollars a year to bring 
European industrialists to our country 
so that they may learn something of our 
industrial know-how. 

Are we educating them in the know- 
how of waste? How do we explain why 
old industries are leaving New York and 
New England because of high-power 
costs while the solution to the problem 
is at our fingertips? I would repeat what 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
has so often said about the need for and 
development of power in the New Eng- 
land States. Mr. President, no one could 
have said it more eloquently than my 
distinguished friend. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend. 

Mr. AIKEN. For the enlightenment 
of those who say that Canada is not in 
earnest about her intention to develop 
the St. Lawrence seaway, I should like 
to have placed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of the remarks of the Senator 
from North Dakota an article appearing 
in the Canadian Letter, published 
monthly by Robertson & Morgan, who 
are members of the Montreal Stock Ex- 
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change, the Toronto Stock Exchange, 
and the Montreal Curb Market. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request by the Senator 
from Vermont? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, while I 
ask that this article be printed in full, 
I should like to read the last paragraph 
at this time. It reads: 

What must be said in closing, is that if the 
normal delays of international intercourse 
should be extended by blockaders, the out- 
come will not be an improvement in the re- 
lationship of the two peoples. The question 
would then arise in Canada as to whether 
a neighbor who is a partner in 48 miles of 
the St. Lawrence has a right to impede de- 
velopment of the whole, to Canada’s eco- 
nomic detriment. At this writing Canada is 
still pinning its faith on the good neighbor 
policy to expedite action in Washington fo 
release Canada to complete a communica- 
tions system that is vital to’ her national 
growth. 


Mr. President, if there is doubt in 
the mind of anyone that Canada does 
not intend to proceed with this seaway 
alone, or if there is doubt in the mind 
of anyone that the Canadian people do 
not feel keenly the unfair treatment 
which they have received at the hands 
of the United States in this respect, 
and which they fear they may receive 
at the hands of this Congress, then a 
reading of this letter should dispel any 
such doubt. 

It is incredible, when we speak about 
developing good relations with nations 
at the far corners of the earth and with 
people in all parts of the world, that 
we should let a handful of selfish oh- 
structionists mar the good relations be- 
tween the United States and one of our 
best and nearest neighbors, Canada. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I deep- 
ly appreciate the contribution to the de- 
bate by the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont. The people of the Northwest 
know that they have no better friend 
in the matter of developing the St. Law- 
rence seaway than the distinguished 
Senator from the State of Vermont. 
For more than 10 years, at every session 
of Congress, I have watched him lead 
the great fight for the St. Lawrence 
waterway. I have seen him stand al- 
most alone among Senators from the 
New England States fighting for this 
project which means so much to the 
people of the entire United States. I 
know I speak in behalf of the people of 
the whole Northwest when I say we feel 
a deep sense of gratitude toward the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont for 
the great fight he is making to help 
our section of the United States. 

Mr. President, to resume, we should 
make a special project of the aluminum 
plant at Massena, N.Y. There is a clas- 
sic example of waste. A few miles from 
Massena is the proposed site of the St. 
Lawrence power development. Yet the 
aluminum plant in that city was closed 
by the Aluminum Co. of America in 1947 
because of high power costs. Last year 
this country was so short of aluminum 
that it was necessary to subsidize the 
plant in order that it could reopen. The 
United States Government pays to the 
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Aluminum Co. of America all the cost 
of power over 5 mills a kilowatt-hour. 
It takes 10 kilowatt-hours of power to 
make 1 pound of aluminum. The tax- 
payer in North Dakota, in Oklahoma, in 
Oregon, or in any other State is paying, 
through the Federal subsidy, 5 to 6 cents 
a pound more than is necessary because 
the power used to make aluminum must 
come some distance from where steam- 
generating plants are located. 

This is being done within sight of 
where we could have a power develop- 
ment the size of another Grand Coulee. 
Yes; we should run world tours to Mas- 
sena and bring all the world’s industrial- 
ists here so they may see a shining ex- 
ample of the know-how of waste. 

The blame for this waste rests with 
the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives of the United States. It is aclas- 
sic example of compounding short-sight- 
edness at the expense of the taxpayer. 

Aluminum, electricity, and air power 
are all linked together. It was the Min- 
neapolis Star which recently said “our 
shield of air power is a shield of alu- 
minum.” 

Is it our short-sightedness on the St. 
Lawrence which presents us with the 
cruel fact that Russian jet fighters out- 
number ours in skies over Korea? We 
must have aluminum if we are to build 
air power; and we must have low-cost 
reliable power to produce aluminum. 
Likewise, we need aluminum as a sub- 
stitute for copper in the power lines 
which distribute electricity. 

New and improved uses of aluminum 
are appearing each day. There is more 
aluminum in the new 52,000-ton liner, 
The United States, than in any other 
single structure yet built on land or sea. 
Her two stacks, largest in the world, are 
made entirely of aluminum and are held 
together by 65,000 aluminum rivets. 

Our civilian needs for aluminum are 
also great. Because we cannot produce 
enough aluminum for both defense and 
civilian uses, the 17,000 business firms 
which fabricate aluminum and the 25,000 
small enterprises which install, process, 
or sell it are seriously threatened. All 
these firms have a direct interest in what 
happens to the St. Lawrence powerway. 

The capacity to generate electricity is 
not a local or regional problem. It is a 
national problem. Our entire national 
structure is weakened when any one 
great area of it does not have enough 
power or cheap enough power. It affects 
us in North Dakota. It affects you in 
Ohio, or anywhere else. 

For a long time to come the Mem- 
bers of the Congress will be urging the 
development of new power sources in 
their sections of the country. We cannot 
consider these requests on a regional 
basis. The power shortage is a national 
problem, and we of the Congress must 
so view it. The St. Lawrence power- 
way is but one example. It deserves the 
support of all sections of the United 
States. Other power developments de- 
serve the same support. 

When we consider the millions and 
millions of Americans who stand to ben- 
efit directly from the navigation and 
power developments of the St. Lawrence 
powerway, it becomes increasingly diffi- 
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cult to understand why it was not ap- 
proved and. completed years ago. 

Now we are in a year of decision. It 
is a time to put an end to stalling, delay, 
and deceit. 

It is time to put a stop to deals and 
connivings. 

It is time to give the St. Lawrence 
powerway top priority in our legislating 
and to get the job done. 

Those of us who are wholeheartedly 
committed to making America strong 
will make it our first order of business to 
transform the dream of the St. Lawrence 
powerway into a practical reality. 

We must wake the sleeping giant in the 
waters of the St. Lawrence and put him 
to work. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that following 
the remarks of the Senator from North 
Dakota I may have printed in the body 
of the REcorp a very able article by G. V. 
Ferguson, the editor of the Montreal 
Star, entitled “Canada Isn’t Bluffing 
About Seaway.” 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I may 
say to the Senator from Washington that 
the Senator from Ve1:aont [Mrz AIKEN] 
submitted a letter to be printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Then I ask that 
this article be printed following the in- 
sertion by the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. LANGER. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

ExnutsiT 1 
CANADA AND THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
(By Leslie Roberts) 


Unless the St. Lawrence seaway is com- 
pleted without delay, Canada’s growth will 
be seriously impaired. 

It is for this and no other reason that 
the Government in Ottawa has announced 
its decision to wait no longer for the United 
States to implement the treaty for joint de- 
velopment, signed in 1932, or the subsequent 
agreement, written in 1941, and has moved 
to establish a St. Lawrence Seaway Author- 
ity to carry out a wholly Canadian naviga- 
tion project. 

Until a few years ago, Canada could get 
along with what she had, vis-a-vis what 
seemed then to be the prohibitive capital 
expenditure required to create the seaway. 
But, even so, she was digging the “big ditch” 
piecemeal, hoping that the United States 
would ultimately lend ‘a hand in breaking 
the last bottleneck—through the 48 miles 
where the St. Lawrence is an international 
river. 

World War II changed the Canadian atti- 
tude, as it revolutionized the national econ- 
omy. A population increase of 25 percent 
and multiplication of the value of the coun- 
try’s production by 2% in a single decade 
tells the story of what has happened. Sud- 
denly the deep waterway became the basic 
essential of growth. Without it, frontiers 
more than 1.000 miles removed from the 
Lakes or the St. Lawrence, but of which the 
water highway is a vital communications 
link, could not be cracked open. 

The United States, on the other hand, is 
no longer a frontier country. It is a thickly 
settled nation, crisscrossed by a network of 
communications. It is not a country which 
lives by selling the bulk of its production 
to the world, nor by primary resource-indus- 
tries, but by secondary production for a huge 
internal market. Thus the United States is 
infinitely more self-contained than Canada 
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is, or is likely to be. It possesses an estab- 
lished economy in which future industrial 
expansion will take place in areas already 
served by main routes of communication. 


THE URGENCY OF CANADA’S NEED 


Obviously, therefore, the United States 
does not require a completed seaway with 
the urgency with which Canada requires it. 
Perhaps it does not need it at all. That is 
for the people of the United States to decide. 
The single cause for complaint Canadians 
have is that the Congress of the United 
States has blocked joint action for 20 years. 
Yet this has been possible only because 
Canada has been willing until the present 
moment to wait for Congress to make up its 
mind about a treaty to which a President put 
his signature two decades ago. That she is 
now seizing the issue by the*forelock is a 
clear clue to the changed status of Canada 
in the Western Hemisphere—a result of its 
rapid economic growth—and to the sharp 
change in the outlook of the Canadian peo- 
ple. When Canada comes to a decision today, 
it is not prepared to be hamstrung by what 
it regards as unreasonable delays. This new 
outlook is perhaps the most important 
change which has happened north of the 
forty-ninth parallel since the Canadian 
Provinces confederated in 1867. 

The purpose of this letter is to clarify the 
new Canadian position and explain the sense 
of urgency which the Federal Government, 
a majority of the Nation’s press, and a 
surging public opinion obviously feel. It is 
not suggested that no Canadian opposition 
exists. This opposition is negligible, how- 
ever, by comparison with the volume of all- 
out support, and the quarters from which 
much of that support comes. 

The Canadian railroads, which, in the be- 
ginning, and for a long time thereafter, were 
antiseaway, have joined the ranks of its 
supporters. 

The port of Montreal, where shipping mag- 
nates once shuddered, as those of New York 
and of other United States Atlantic harbors 
still do, at mention of the deep-water canal 
system, has become ardently proseaway. ~ 

The provincial government at Quebec, 
once doughtily anti, is now as doughtily pro; 
it wants cheap water freights for iron ore 
from Labrador to the Great Lakes steel mills. 

Manufacturers in the industrial heartland 
of Ontario and Quebec want cheap transpor- 
tation for their goods, west to the head of 
the Lakes, east to the Atlantic. The heavy 
industries want low-cost hyrdoelectric power. 

The western farmer wants to market his 
grain as cheaply as possible and, conversely, 
low freight rates on the goods he buys with 
the money his wheat bring in. 


CAPTURING THE PUBLIC IMAGINATION 


But more important than all these, and 
it is a comparatively new phenomenon, but 
actually the decisive one—the imagination 
of the Canadian people has been captured 
by the vision of the great national expan- 
sion which completion of the seaway un- 
folds. Seized by the vision, they are im- 
patient of delay. It is this knowledge, that 
public opinion is strongly behind it, and is, 
in fact, pressing for action, which has led 
to the Canadian Government’s decision to 
go it alone. 

As with so many contentious questions 
which are debated endlessly before decision 
is reached, what the seaway is has tended to 
get out of focus in the public mind, particu- 
larly in the United States of America. The 
first need, then, would seem to be to clear 
away the debris and put down on paper pre- 
cisely what is involved. 

The essential fact is that, excepting 115 
miles of river, in only 48 miles of which the 
United States has a vested interest as a 
boundary-waters partner, the seaway is al- 
ready a going concern. From the western 
extremity of Lake Superior eastward to a 
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point on the St. Lawrence where the cities 
of Ogdensburg, N. Y., and Prescott, Ontario, 
face each other across less than a mile of 
water, the deep-water works have been fin- 
ished and are in operation. The chief of 
these is the Welland Ship Canal which by- 
passes Niagara, dug by Canada and com- 
pleted in 1931 at a cost of $130,000,000. It 
could not be replaced today for less than 
$500,000,000. In one series of twin flight- 
locks, consisting of an “up” group and a 
“down” group, ships carrying upward of 
15,000 tons of ore or coal, or more than 
500,000 bushels of wheat, step down a giant’s 
ladder, 140 feet off the Niagara escarpment, 
and trudge on to Lake Ontario. Each coun- 
try, the United States and Canada, has built 
huge locks at Sault Ste. Marie, the step-up 
(and step-down) point between Lakes Huron 
and Superior. Where deepened channels 
have been required, they have been dredged 
and are maintained at Deep Seaway stand- 
ards. Thus, from the head of the lakes down 
to the Ogdensburg-Prescott line—a distance 
of more than 1,000 miles—the seaway is in 
being. 

From Montreal to the open Atlantic, the 
necessary works were finished long since, 
over a distance of another 1,000 miles. 


ONLY 115 MILES TO GO 


Thus, two great sections, each approxi- 
mately 1,000 miles in length, already are in 
full operation. At the head of one section 
the ocean-going freighter must make its 
turn-around and head back to sea. At the 
foot of the other, the huge Upper Lakers 
must unload and turn back west. One fleet 
is landlocked, the other is locked out of the 
Lakes. Between these two finished sections 
run 115 miles of water, much of it turbulent 
but heavy with energy, around which shal- 
low-draught vessels ply a series of ancient 
canals, climbing up and down through 21 
locks, but carrying more than 5,000,000 tons 
of freight through the bottleneck annually. 

Fabulous is the word for the traffic move- 
ment of the Lakes and the St. Lawrence. Al- 
most 100,000,000 tons of shipping (as dis- 
tinct from freight tonnage) clear through 
the locks at Sault Ste. Marie during an aver- 
age open season. The figure for ship-clear- 
ances is in the vicinity of 10,000. The Wel- 
land Canal carries more than 10,000,000,000 
tons of freight between Lakes Erie and On- 
tario every year. 

Seaway supporters, familiar with the prob- 
lem and the solution, have never suggested 
that breaking the bottleneck in the inter- 
national section of the river, and on down 
to the harbor of Montreal, will release the 
present Great Lakes fleet for a clear run 
from, say, Duluth, to the harbors of the 
world. The heartland waters of North Amer- 
ica are plied by a type of ship evolved by ma- 
rine architects for a special job—the carry- 
ing of bulk cargoes of ore, grain, and coal 
over the continent’s inland waters. What 
the architects dreamed up can best be de- 
scribed as a huge steel carton, standing only 
a few feet above the water line when filled, 
with a superstructure in the bows for navi- 
gation and another housing aft over the en- 
gines. Such a box will usually be more than 
500 feet long by 70 in width and about 30 
feet from deck level to hold bottom. At Two 
Harbors, on Lake Superior, 12,000 tons of ore 
were poured into the D. G. Kerr in 1444 min- 
utes. The Canadian Lemoyne has taken on 
17,527 tons cf coal at Ashtabula, Ohio, still 
a record cargo. But the construction of the 
great floating cartons, and the absence of 
bulkhead support in their huge holds, mili- 
tates against their use on the open sea. 
They simply are not built to take the buffet- 
ing of Atlantic gales. 


AN OPEN WATERWAY 


What the completed seaway will do will be 
to release the Great Lakes fleet to carry its 
cargoes through to Montreal, without costly 
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transshipment into the small-size steam- 
boats which ply the 14-foot canals. It will 
enable the Lakes carriers to steam eastward 
down the sheltered St. Lawrence to coastal 
ports. If and when a canal is dug across the 
14-mile isthmus of Chignecto, where the 
Provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
meet—and the canal is an integral part of 
the ultimate seaway, though it may not come 
at first—the great boxes from the Lakes will 
be able to steam into the Bay of Fundy and 
on to the Atlantic ports of the United States, 
in sheltered waters throughout almost all 
their journey. Conversely, deep-draught 
freighters from far-away lands will sail into 
the heart of North America. Once this 
prospect was regarded with horror by in- 
land shipowners. Today not enough ships 
sail the Lakes to handle its traffic. 

Owners of the United States Great Lakes 
fieet, many of them steel mill operators, once 
bitterly opposed completion of the through 
route. But their opposition has disappeared, 
and the reason is not hard to find. The 
great traffic from Superior down into Huron 
and on to Lakes Michigan and Erie is in iron 
ore from the Mesabi ranges—and that traffic 
will soon diminish sharply. Within 10 years 
the steel mills of the United States must tap 
new sources of feed for the blast furnaces, 
The ore has been found. It is being devel- 
oped and soon will roll down to St. Lawrence 
tidewater, out of Labrador, over 360 miles of 
railroad built solely to do this job. But on 
reaching salt water at Seven Islands, 300 miles 
east of the city of Quebec, ore ships can now 
move west only as far as Montreal through 
deep channels. There cargoes must be trans- 
ferred to railroad hopper-cars for a journey 
of hundreds of miles to the steel mills of 
the interior. It cannot be transshipped into 


the small-size canal boats, nor would it be 
useful to construct special ore-carriers cap- 
able of making the voyage up the St. Law- 
rence, through the present canal system and 


on to, say, the ore ports of Erie, because the 
14-foot canals already are carrying their peak 
load. Thus the only alternative to the pro- 
vision of a through route for large ships is 
rail haul—and a key figure illustrates what 
it would mean. To carry a ton of ore from 
Lake Superior down to the Canadian steel 
mills at Hamilton on Lake Ontario costs in 
the vicinity of $1.50. To haul it by rail 
would cost more than five times as much. 


THE SEAWAY A DEFENSE PROJECT 


Seaway antagonists in the United States 
of America consistently use the argument 
that to complete the seaway is to provide 
a potential enemy with fine bombing tar- 
gets. Even so, thoughtful and pro-Cana- 
dian a journal as the New York Times has 
cautioned, as recently as October 1951, 
against hasty decision (after 20 years’ de- 
lay?). In rebuttal, the influential Montreal 
Star—which can fairly be described as being 
as pro-American as the Times is pro-Cana- 
dian—after remarking, on October 10, that 
“it becomes increasingly clear that if there 
is to be a seaway it will have to be built 
by us” commented on the bomb-target ar- 
gument in these words: “The New York 
Times gets strangely out of step with its 
usually well-informed approach. It says, 
for instance, that the seaway’s defense value 
is problematic, for a single bombing attack 
could knock outa lock * * *, The com- 
pleted seaway would be no more vulnerable 
than the existing deep channels are.” 

Canadian opinion regards the project as 
an essential factor of the national defense, 
and of that of the North American land 
mass as a whole. In World War II, when 
Canada’s productive economy was suddenly 
blown up to double its prewar size, the move- 
ment of matériel and food from the plains 
and industrial heartland to the Atlantic 
coast presented a major problem in logistics. 
How the effort, plus the movement of troops, 
was carried out over the available facilities 
stands as a recorded miracle. Thus in the 
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eyes of those responsible for Canadian de- 
fense, the need for increased communica- 
tions facilities in time of trouble becomes 
a matter of paramount importance in the 
national interest. 


CANADA’S NEED OF POWER 


The matter does not end with commu- 
nications, however. Development of the 
power of the International Rapids, and east 
of the New York-Ontario boundary where 
the river is wholly Canadian, is as vital to 
the expansion of defense industries, as it is 
to the normal and peaceable growth of the 
country. In 1951, for example, the Ontario 
Hydro Commission—a Provincial Govern- 
ment operation—announced that it could 
carry on no longer without greatly increased 
supplies of power and that if the latent 
energy lying at its door in the St. Lawrence 
could not be developed without delay, the 
commission would be forced to resort to the 
construction of steam-generation plants. 
To any resident of a country which, as no 
other in the Western World, moves by the 
harnessed power of its great rivers, the idea 
that the nation’s principal industrial area 
should be driven into the installation of 
steam units adjacent to a power site con- 
taining more than 2,000,000 unharnessed 
wild horses, has an Alice-in-Wonderland ring. 

This is not the be-all and end-all of the 
power problem, however. From the Province 
of Quebec comes word that unless a start 
can be made on hitching the power which 
now courses unchecked through the Lachine 
Rapids, almost within Montreal's city limits, 
by 1955, the largest of Canada’s cities will 
have to find another answer to its energy 
problem—and such talk, as in Ontario, 
makes nonsense to any water-power-con- 
scious Montrealer or Quebecker. At La- 
chine, 1,000,000 horsepower runs unimpeded 
down the river. Canada does not want to 
harness it until the navigation question is 
settled. Only a few miles to the west is the 
great Beauharnois development, totaling 
more than 2,000,000 horsepower. When 
completed it will be the biggest single hydro- 
electric installation in the world. Yet, 
Beauharnois will not take up all the slack. 

The question which looms large in Cana- 
dian minds, therefore, is “Can the blockade 
continue, now that we are ready to go it 
alone?” It does not seem likely, but it re- 
mains possible. 


STEPS TO BE TAKEN 


Washington will have to decide through 
what agency the United States will operate 
its part of the international power plant. 
The chosen instrument will then have to 
obtain a license from the United States 
Power Commission, which involves public 
hearings at which all interested parties must 
be given an opportunity to air their views— 
a process which contains the ingredients of 
renewed filibuster by the antiseaway forces. 

Next, whatever agency in the United States 
may be made responsible for power develop- 
ment, and the government of Ontario on the 
Canadian side, must secure permission from 
the International Joint Commission which 
controls all boundary waters—a body com- 
posed equally of United States and Canadian 
representatives—to proceed. And the Com- 
mission itself must approve the Canadian 
program to complete the navigation facili- 
ties in border waters, as well as secure the 
future rights of the shipping of the United 
States, not merely through the international 
zone but all the way to the sea. Under the 
Treaty of Washington, signed in 1871, the 
right to ascend and descend the St. Law- 
rence to the open sea was guaranteed in per- 
petuity to citizens of the United States. 
Thus the all-Canadian ship channel must 
be as free to vessels of United States regis- 
try as it is to those of Canada. 

What must be said in closing, is that if 
the normal delays of international inter- 
course should be extended by blockaders, the 
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outcome will not be an improvement in the 
relationship of the two peoples. The ques- 
tion would then arise in Canada as to 
whether a neighbor who is a partner in 48 
miles of the St. Lawrence has a right to im- 
pede development of the whole, to Canada’s 
economic detriment. At this writing Can- 
ada is still pinning its faith on the good- 
neighbor policy to expedite action in Wash- 
ington to release Canada to complete a com- 
munications system that is vital to her na- 
tional growth. 


EXHIBIT 2 
Canapa Isn’T BLUFFING ABOUT SEAWAY 
(By G. V. Ferguson) 

MonTREAL.—If Canadian Prime Minister 
Louis St. Laurent is bluffing when he says 
Canada is fully prepared to build the 27-foot- 
deep St. Lawrence waterway alone, he is 
wasting his talents and should devote him- 
self full-time to poker. : 

Alternatively, the Canadian Parliament 
vould have to be composed of unusually 
credulous men and women. For neither in 
the elected House of Commons nor the ap- 
pointed Senate was any doubt expressed as 
to the genuineness of the government’s pro- 
posal to set up a St. Lawrence Seaway Au- 
thority. 

Even members from the Atlantic prov- 
inces, many of whom have forebodings over 
the economic effect of the seaway on their 
region, assumed that the government meant 
just what it said. That’s what evoked de- 
mands for special consideration for the 
maritimes in such matters as shipbuilding 
and the development of the maritime steel 
industry. 

The critics finally subsided into grumbling 
acquiescence. The legislation passed Parlia- 
ment last month without formal opposition. 
Canada now stands committed to an expend- 
iture—if necessary—of $300,000,000 to build 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

That 300 million has strings attached, but 
few Canadians doubt that they will have to 
put up the money. The strings are these: 
The legislation still leaves the door open for 
United States participation in a joint un- 
dertaking. Canada would prefer a partner- 
ship. There will therefore be a waiting pe- 
riod—assumed to be no longer than this 
spring—during. which the United States 
Congress may approve the 1941 agreement. 

If it does not, the Canadian Government 
is now in a position to set up an authority 
to build the navigation works on the St. 
Lawrence. The potential $300,000,000 bill 
worries no one. 

This figure needs explanation. The de- 
velopment is often referred to as a near- 
billion dollar affair. That is because both 
navigation and power are taken into ac- 
count, and the navigation phase includes 
works on the upper lakes which are omitted 
from an all-Canadian scheme. 

Translated into terms of likely 1952 prices, 
total cost of the project, as envisaged in the 
1941 agreement, might work out at $775,- 
000,000. Of this total, the United States 
would pay five hundred and thirty-two mil- 
lion and Canada two hundred and forty-two 
million. Our smaller share is because, be- 
tween 1918 and 1932, Canada spent $132,- 
000,000 on the Welland Canal, which bypasses 
Niagara Falls between Lakes Erie and On- 
tario. Corresponding expenditures by the 
United States in improved navigation 
(mostly at the Soo) amounted to thirty-two 
million. 

In arriving at the cost of the all-Canadian 
scheme, the first step is to lop off nearly 
$100,000,000 representing works on the up- 
per lake channels which, under the agree- 
ment, were to be entrusted to the United 
States, and also in the Thousand Islands 
section of the St. Lawrence. These sections 
do not present a cerious bottleneck. The 
real bottleneck is within the 115-mile 
stretch of lake and river between Montreal 
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and Ogdensburg, N. Y. It may be reduced 
still more to a distance of 47 miles, lying 
between the New York towns of St. Regis 
and Ogdensburg. 

The key points on the Canadian side are 
Montreal, Cornwall (at the foot of the in- 
ternational rapids section) and Prescott, op- 
posite Ogdensburg. There already exists on 
the Canadian side of the river a series of 
canals with a depth of 14 feet. They were 
built when Canada was in its infancy and 
their construction presented far greater en- 
gineering problems than does today’s assign- 
ment of enlarging a 14-foot passage to 27 
feet. 

The joint American-Canadian undertaking 
would route the 27-foot channel on the 
American side of the international rapids 
section, simply because that would be less 
expensive. Under the all-Canadian scheme, 
the waterway is automatically thrown across 
to the Canadian side. The construction bill 
is swelled by nearly $38,000,000 (at today’s 
costs) as a result. 

In other respects the project, both as to 
navigation and power, would be much the 
same as under the 1941 joint plan. True, 
it omits those works assigned entirely to the 
United States; but the expectation in Can- 
ada is that once the principal bottlenecks 
to the seaway are removed, the United States 
will want to carry out the rest of the work 
on its own initiative. 

In any event, power will bear*a heavy 
share of the total cost. Canada and the 
United States will share equally 2,200,000 
horsepower to be developed in the interna- 
tional rapids section. The province of On- 
tario has already reached an agreement with 
Ottawa on division of costs between power 
and navigation. It now remains, assuming 
that the original joint American-Canada 
plan falls by the wayside, for an American 
power authority (still to be designated) to 
make a similar deal for New York’s share of 
this hydroelectric energy. 


The new legislation provides for appoint- 
ment of a Canadian authority to have charge 
of construction, maintenance, and operation 
of the seaway between Montreal and Lake 


Erie. It could establish tolls for shipping 
using the new 27-foot waterway. Thus the 
intention is to make the navigation project 
self-liquidating. 

What it all adds up to is this: Canada is 
prepared to spend $300,000,000 (barring fur- 
ther inflation, this is an outside estimate) 
on clearing the navigation bottleneck on the 
St. Lawrence above Montreal and in a rela- 
tively minor dredging job along the Welland 
Canal to bring that section to a uniform 
depth of 27 feet. 

This article takes no account of the one 
other major job—the bypassing of the 
Lachine Rapids 5 miles from Montreal Har- 
bor. This is a purely Canadian job which 
will also generate great amounts of power. 
But a 14-foot canal already exists there. If 
the power is not immediately needed, the 
existing canal can be rebuilt and deepened. 

Will there be enough traffic to pay the bill? 
Only experience will tell, but Canadian au- 
thorities believe that the volume of freight 
now carried—about 10,000,000 tons annual- 
ly—will be at least quadrupled when the 
deeper canals are completed. Iron ore from 
Labrador might provide 20,000,000 tons a 
year of new business, and existing industries 
could be counted on to supply millions of 
additional tons once deep-draught vessels 
are able to go up and down the river. 


REPEAL OF EMBARGO ON IMPORTATION 
OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES—MOTION 
TO RECOMMIT 


During the delivery of Mr. LANGER’s 
address, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. I move that Senate 
bill 2104, to repeal section 104 of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, as amend- 
ed, be recommitted for further study to 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
and reported back to the Senate not 
later than February 4, 1952. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
North Dakota will yield to me for a min- 
ute further, I should like to state my 
reasons for making the motion I have 
just made. . 

Mr. LANGER. I am delighted to yield 
to my friend the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The committee 
held hearings on this particular subject 
some 3 months ago. Since that time, 
conditions may or may not have changed, 
However, we know that a year ago cot- 
tonseed oil was selling for approximate- 
ly 25 cents a pound, whereas today it is 
selling for 12 cents a pound; corn oil a 
year ago was selling for 25 cents a pound, 
but today it is selling for 13 cents a 
pound; soybean oil a year ago was sell- 
ing for 21 cents a pound, but today it is 
selling for 10.75 cents a pound; peanut 
oil a year ago was selling for 25142 cents 
a pound, but today it is selling for 15 
cents a pound; coconut oil a year ago 
was selling for 1914 cents a pound, but 
today it is selling for 10142 cents a pound; 
lard a year ago was selling for 19.15 
cents a pound, but today it is selling for 
1414 cents a pound; tallow a year ago 
was selling for 1742 cents a pound, but 
today it is selling for 7 cents a pound. 

Mr. President, I am not saying that 
the pending bill should or should not be 
passed. All I am saying is that in this 
country fats and oils are depressed at 
the moment. I am saying that I believe 
the committee acted upon this matter, 
as far back as 4 months ago, that condi- 
tions since that time have changed, and 
that I sincerely believe the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee ought to 
hold hearings and call before it the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and other wit- 
nesses—expert witnesses—to go into the 
question of what is depressing the price 
of fats and oils in the United States, and 
to determine whether section 104 of the 
present law has had any effect on it, 
either pro or con. We ought to study 
the subject sincerely and objectively, and 
then report back to the Senate our find- 
ings based upon current conditions, not 
based upon what the conditions were 
some 4 months ago, or what happened 
at that time. Those are my reasons for 
making this motion to recommit the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. LANGER. Wait amoment. I did 
not yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota has the floor 
at this time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Chair said the 
question was on the motion, thus calling 
for a vote. = 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
Senator from North Dakota yielded to 
me, and I made the motion to recommii. 
That was all I did. The motion, of 
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course, is the pending question, but the 
Senator from North Dakota has the 
floor; and until he finishes, of course, 
no action can be taken on the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is so advised. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the motion and 
the remarks made thereon by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana appear 
at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


During the delivery of Mr. LANGER’s 
speech, 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished Senator yield for 
an announcement? 

Mr. LANGER. I am very happy to 
yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that the announcement appear 
after the remarks of the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have been asked by quite a number of 
Senators what the program of the Sen- 
ate is to be. I am endeavoring to work 
out an agreement as to a time to vote 
on the pending measure. We had hoped 
that we could temporarily lay aside the 
unfinished business and consider and dis- 
pose of tomorrow the bills providing for 
the temporary repeal of the import du- 
ties on lead and zinc. It now develops 
that there is more opposition to the bills 
than we had previously anticipated, and 
they may take longer than 1 day. Under 
those circumstances, we do not feel that 
we would be justified in temporarily lay- 
ing aside the unfinished business for that 
length of time. 

Quite a number of Senators had made 
plans with the expectation that those 
bills would be considered tomorrow. 
Some Senators have indicated that they 
wanted to attend the funeral of Hon. 
Robert P. Patterson, which is to be to- 
morrow afternoon. Under the circum- 
stances, I think it is advisable that the 
Senate go over until Monday. I do not 
want Senators to think that this is a 
precedent for recessing over every Fri- 
day. The circumstances, however, 
which have developed have made it de- 
sirable in this instance. 

Senators who are interested in the 
pending measure have indicated that on 
Monday we may be able to arrive at a 
unanimous consent agreement to vote at 
an early time thereafter. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Can the Senator tell 
us about when we are to vote on the 
motion of the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] to recom- 
mit the bill? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Not unless we can 
come to a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. I thought we would endeavor to 
os what we could do in that direc- 

on. 

Mr. LANGER. At any rate, it will not 
be this afternoon? 
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Mr. McFARLAND. It will not be this 
afternoon. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McFARLAND. I may say to my 
distinguished friend that I tried to get a 
unanimous-consent agreement to vote 
on the bill. Senators told me that they 
would object to a vote tomorrow. I tried 
to obtain a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to vote on Monday. I was told 
that certain Senators would object to a 
vote on Monday. I tried to obtain a 
unanimous-consent agreement to vote on 
Tuesday, and was told that there would 
be objection to a vote on Tuesday. The 
earliest possibility that I can see is 
Wednesday. Iam hopeful that on Mon- 
day perhaps we can obtain an agree- 
ment to vote at a little earlier time. 
For that reason I think we should go 
over until Monday. 

Mr. LANGER. Knowing the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona and the 
eloquence he possesses, together with the 
number of plans he has to make obsti- 
nate Senators change their minds, I am 
sure that he will be successful in ar- 
ranging an early time to vote. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask how 
this bill happens to be before the Senate 
for consideration at this time, anyway. 
It deals purely with a tariff matter, as I 
understand. I believe that under the 
Constitution, matters of this kind must 
originate in the House. I wonder how 
the bill happens to be before the Senate. 
Who is in such a hurry that we must dis- 
regard the Constitution, the rules of the 
Senate, the rules of the House, and all 
other rules? Why is there such a big 
hurry? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Iam not going to 
take the time of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nevada to answer that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MALONE. I shall be glad to yield 
all the time necessary. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I will let that 
question be debated when the question 
comes before the Senate, and discussion 
is not proceeding on other matters. I 
am sure that the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Fu.sricHtT] would 
be very happy to answer that question in 
his own time. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the majority leader a 
question. As I understand, in view of 
the objection of the senior Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. McCarran], the bills af- 
fecting zinc and lead in the same man- 
ner as the pending bill affects farm 
products will not come before the Sen- 
ate on Monday. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Those who are in 
charge of the pending legislation want 
to finish the pending bill before consid- 
ering those bills. I give notice now that 
we intend to follow that plan, unless 
there is a change in the plans, in which 
event I shall announce it. We will not 
take up those bills until we finish the 
pending bill. 

Mr. MALONE. The zinc and lead 
bills affect the tariffs on metals in the 
same manner that the pending bill af- 
fecis the protection to farm products. 
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As I understand, those bills will not come 
before the Senate on Monday. 

Mr. McFARLAND. They will not 
come before the Senate on Monday. 


REPEAL OF EMBARGO ON IMPORTATION 
OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2104) to repeal section 104 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended. Rs 

THD ADMINISTRATION’S FREE TRADE PROGRAM 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I have 
on several occasions taken the floor to 
urge that Congress retain in its own 
hands firm control over international 
commerce and international trade as the 
Constitution provides. 

We have failed to do that, and today 
we are faced with a situation in which 
foreign nations are telling us what we 
can do and what we cannot do to regu- 
late imports into our own country. 

We find ourselves dividing our mar- 
kets with the nations of the world and 
exporting jobs and investments. 

EXPORT JOBS AND INVESTMENTS 


Foreign nations are demanding the 
right to ship into this country imports of 
dairy products at such destructive levels 
that the domestic source of supply of 
these essential foods would be imperiled 
in time of great international emergency, 
at the expense of our own workingmen 
and investors. 

CONGRESS SHOULD REASSERT ITS POWER 


The time has come for Congress to re- 
assert its power as one of the three in- 
dependent branches of our Government 
set up by the Constitution as a check on 
the executive and judicial branches, and 
for it to resume its constitutional author- 
ity to regulate commerce, to approve 
treaties with foreign nations, to regulate 
the coinage of money, and generally to 
discharge its responsibilities as defined in 
the Constitution of the United States. 

The power to regulate foreign com- 
merce is vested in Congress because Con- 
gress is the representative of the people. 
By the same token the responsibility for 
the impact of foreign products upon the 
American farmer, the American worker, 
and American industry, rests squarely 
upon the shoulders of the Congress, the 
legislative branch of the Government. 

THE PEOPLE’S RIGHT 


Mr. President, the people have a right 
to expect us, their elected representa- 
tives, to assume this responsibility, and to 
exercise the powers given us, without 
delegating them to the executive branch. 
The workingmen and the farmers of this 
Nation have a right to expect us to pro- 
vide reasonable safeguards against im- 
ports produced in countries where labor 
is cheap and where standards of living 
are low. 

FAIR AND REASONABLE COMPETITION 


Mr. President, world trade must be de- 
veloped on a basis of fair and reasonable 
competition. It must be done within the 
principle that foreign products of under- 
paid foreign labor shall not be admitted 
to this country on terms which endanger 
the living standards of the American 
workingman or the American farmer, or 
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threaten serious injury to a domestic in- 
dustry. 


SMALL STEP IN RECOGNITION OF PRINCIPLE 


The controls provided under section 
104 of the Defense Production Act are a 
step in the direction of recognition of 
principle of protection. They recog- 
nize the necessity of protection of the 
American workingman and the Ameri- 
can farmer from products produced by 
the sweatshop labor of Europe and Asia. 

They provide only the minimum pro- 
tection necessary to prevent injury to 
the American dairy industry. They are 
designed to permit imports up to the 
point of impairment of our domestic 
source of supply of the fats and oils es- 
sential in both peace and war. 

SHOULD NOT IMPAIR INDUSTRY 


Mr. President, it would be most unwise 
in the present emergency to permit our 
domestic source of supply of milk and 
dairy products to be impaired through 
the repeal of section 104, and to now de- 
pend on foreign imports for such essen- 
tial items. 

CONTINUAL EMERGENCY 


Mr. President, we hardly know from 
one day to the next when full-scale war 
may develop and foreign sources of sup- 
ply may be cut off. We have the police 
action in Korea, started by the President 
of the United States, and a continual 
scarehead from the Executive that 
whatever move we may make may result 
in full-scale war. The conduct of that 
war, in the opinion of the junior Sena- 
tor from Nevada, is a disgrace to the peo- 
ple of the United States of America. 
Nevertheless, it is a continuing threat. 
If continued along the lines it is now 
being conducted it may develop into a 
full-scale war. We should not put these 
commodities in the same position as tin, 
rubber, and other strategic and critical 
minerals and materials—dependent upon 
foreign sources. 

PROTECT OUR TAXPAYERS 


It is equally essential to the national 
security that our system of storing dairy 
products during the season of flush pro- 
duction be protected against unlimited 
and uncontrolled imports. In other 
words, it makes little sense to buy the 
butter and other agricultural products 
of our own producers and store them in 
warehouses, while allowing unlimited 
imports for consumption in the United 
States and charging the whole thing up 
to the taxpayers of this country. 

It is utter idiocy, but apparently we 
have adopted that policy. 

Section 104 authorizes import controls 
on butter, cheese, and certain other 
products whenever imports would other- 
wise come in at such a rate as to reduce 
domestic production below safe levels, 
increase the necessity of storing of dairy 
products, and result in unnecessary ex- 
penditures under price-support pro- 
grams. 

Unless imports would result in harm 
to these industries, as measured by these 
standards, no controls may be applied 
under this section. It is a very mild 
provision at best, and a minimum of 
protection. 
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SECTION 104 SIMPLY A STOP-GAP 


Section 104 is simply a stop-gap pend- 
ing the adoption by Congress of the prin- 
ciple of fair and reasonable competition 
as a criterion of foreign imports, and is 
flexible in that it is required that the 
import level be adjusted from time to 
time either upward or downward as the 
supply situation changes to permit the 
maximum level of imports that will not 
cause injury. 

It is a stop-gap until the principle of 
fair and reasonable competitive controls 
can be applied. No foreign nation and 
no other commodity group has any right 
to ask the dairy farmers of this Nation 
to take imports in excess of these levels, 
or under the fair and reasonable com- 
petitive price. 

INJURY WOULD RESULT 


The Secretary of Agriculture has de- 
termined that imports in excess of the 
levels authorized under section 104 would 
cause injury as measured by the stand- 
ards set up in the act. 

A DISCREDITED SECRETARY OF STATE 


The State Department has told us, in 
effect, that we cannot now preyent de- 
structive imports into this country under 
section 104 because our rights to do so 
has been contracted away in GATT, the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
It is that great international agreement, 
which was cooked up by a thoroughly 
discredited State Department, and which 
has never been submitted to the Congress 
of the United States. 


RESPONSIBILITY VESTED IN CONGRESS 


As I have stated, the responsibility to 
regulate foreign commerce is vested in 
Congress by the Constitution. Although 
Congress delegated to the President 
power to negotiate tariff rates, there is a 
serious question as to whether it has 
ever delegated power to enter into inter- 
national agreements which would pro- 
hibit the Congress itself from protecting 
the American people against harmful 
imports. 

Mr. President, there is also a serious 
question as to the constitutional author- 
ity for Congress, under a clear mandate 
of the Constitution to regulate foreign 
trade, to delegate such authority to the 
executive branch of the Government. 

GATT NEVER SUBMITTED TO CONGRESS 


Mr. President, the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade has never been sub- 
mitted to Congress for approval. On nu- 
merous occasions Congress has taken ac- 
tion in connection with other legislation 
to guard against approval of the agree- 
ment. 

THE ITO 

A charter for the International Trade 
Organization, which embodied the same 
principle as the General Agreement on 
Tariff and Trade was submitted to Con- 
gress for approval, but it was never ap- 
proved. I will say it was never pressed 
by the State Department. They were 
afraid to press it, because even a sub- 
servient Congress of the United States 
had more gumption than to adopt any- 
thing like that. I say “even the Con- 
gress of the United States,” because it 
has taken about everything else the 
Executive has offered, Mr. President. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES BLACKMAIL US 


In view of the foregoing I am not in- 
clined to give much weight to the argu- 
ment that our hands have been tied by 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade and that we are now powerless to 
perform the duties vested in us and 
charged to us by the Constitution. 
Neither am I impressed with the argu- 
ments of foreign countries that section 
104 is a violation of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, and that un- 
less we permit them to bring in dairy 
products at destructive levels they will 
retaliate against us. It is a clear case of 
blackmail. 

Mr. President, they have continually 
discriminated against us. It is not re- 
taliation; it is discrimination. They 
have never changed. 

AXIOMATIC NATIONS DO NOT BUY WHAT THEY 
CAN PRODUCE 

Mr. President, no nation or individ- 
ual—and this is the criterion by which 
to measure legitimate foreign trade— 
ever purchases anything from another 
nation or individual which it or he can- 
not conveniently produce. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I believe it would 
be well to ask the Senator from Nevada 
if he is familiar with the countries that 
have placed restrictions on our imports. 
I do not know the names of the 10 
countries which it is charged are op- 
posed to section 104. At any rate, the 


following countries have placed restric- 
tions on our exports: The Netherlands, 
Denmark, Italy, New Zealand, Norway, 
Australia, France, and Finland. The 
nature of the restrictions is in the form 


of balance dollar payments. These 
countries make findings as to the volume 
of dollar payments available for imports 
from the United States. When such 
volume of dollar payments has been ex- 
hausted they say no further imports 
shall come in. In effect it is the same 
type of restriction we are attempting to 
provide here, except that we are doing 
it, I believe, on a much more justifiable 
and equitable basis, because we are sup- 
porting with taxpayers’ money the pro- 
grams which might be injured. 
CONGRESS AWAKENING 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I am 
very happy that the distinguished senior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son] has interrupted me to read that 
statement, because it shows an awaken- 
ing on the part of Congress as to exactly 
what is happening and what has been 
happening throughout the 19 years of the 
supervision of foreign trade by the State 
Department. Foreign countries have 
continually kept exports from our coun- 
try out of their country. 

DOLLAR BALANCE 


They say that when they reach the 
end of their dollar balance they cannot 
import more goods. All we do in that 
case is pass another bond issue, raise the 
taxes, or both, and pick up the check. 
That is the difference. It shows a very 
great amount of common sense on their 
part, but little on ours, 
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They have always operated in that 
fashion. We always did take care of 
our workers until 1933 or 1934, when we 
passed the so-called Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act. 

NOT A RECIPROCAL TRADE ACT 


The phrase “reciprocal trade” does 
not appear in the act. It is not recipro- 
cal, and was never intended to be recipro- 
cal. It is a catch phrase to sell free 
trade to the American people. It is 
finally catching up with us. 

DOLLAR PAYMENTS—DOLLAR SHORTAGE 


Mr. President, there has never been a 
greater hoax perpetrated on the Amer- 
ican people than by what is called a 
dollar shortage. What is a dollar 
shortage? It is when a foreign country 
puts a price in dollars on its money—on 
the pound, for example—in dollars which 
is greater than the free market price in 
dollars. No one will pay the fictitious 
price, so a dollar shortage exists. 

Suppose today the Congress passed an 
act to the effect that the British pound 
was worth one dollar and no more could 
be paid for it. Then we would have a 
shortage of pounds. Of course it is utter 
idiocy but the phrase has been sold to the 
American people, during the last 19 
years, and it is part of the Fabian-Marx- 
ist-Socialist program. 

SECTION 104 DOES NOT VIOLATE GATT IN ANY CASE 


In the first place, Mr. President, sec- 
tion 104 falls clearly within an exception 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, and there is no foundation for 
the argument that the Agreement has 
been violated. Although quotas in gen- 
eral are forbidden by the Agreement, an 
exception is provided for such action as 
that taken by Congress under section 104. 

That arrangement prevents our thor- 
oughly discredited Secretary of State 
from trading down the river any United 
States industry that he may wish to 
trade for some fancied advantage—for 
instance, when he threatened to with- 
draw from Austria certain trade advan- 
tages because Austria had imprisoned 
some Americans. In short, the Secre- 
tary of State was attempting to trade 
for some fancied advantage the liveli- 
hood of the American workers in the 
affected industries. 

THE AGREEMENT EXCEPTION 


Mr. President, article XXI of the 
Agreement contains the following excep- 
tion: 

Nothing in this Agreement shall be con- 
strued * * * to prevent any contracting 
party from taking any action which it con- 
siders necessary for the protection of its 
essential security interests * * * taken 
in time of war or other emergency in inter- 
national relations * * *. 


Mr. President, it cannot be denied that 
we are in the midst of one of the most 
serious emergencies in international re- 
lations that this country has ever faced. 
Its seriousness arises because of the way 
in which it is being handled by the 
administration. 

In such emergencies, the Agreement 
does not prevent a country from taking 
any action deemed by it necessary for 
its own security. The Agreement pre- 
scribes no limit to the kind of action 
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which can be taken, and leaves it en- 
tirely to the country involved to deter- 
mine what action is necessary for its 
own protection. 

In passing section 104, Congress has 
determined that the impairment of our 
domestic source of supply of essential 
commodities and the impairment of our 
economic strength by unnecessary Gov- 
ernment expenditures under price-sup- 
port programs would be contrary to the 
security interests of the United States 
in the present emergency. These are 
entirely reasonable and logical findings, 
well supported by the facts; and no for- 
eign nation has any right to challenge 
our judgment in that respect—least of 
all, Mr. President, the foreign nations 
which have protested in this case. Prac- 
tically all foreign nations have protected 
their own commerce from the beginning, 
and have dealt with an irresponsible 
United States Secretary of State in an 
endeavor to divide the markets of this 
country among themselves, but to give us 
nothing in return. 

TAXPAYERS PAY FOR FOREIGN TRADE INCREASE 


Mr. President, if it is necessary for us 
to go into detail in these matters, I shall 
be glad to do so and I shall be glad to 
debate them with any Members of the 
Senate. It can be shown that any in- 
crease which has occurred in our foreign 
trade has come about only by means of 
the money we have given to the other 
countries, to enable them to buy our 
products, and from purchases by the 
United States Armed Forces and other 
extraordinary purchases. If we should 
do away with such gifts of money to- 
morrow we should likewise lose any in- 
crease in foreign trade which we have 
ever had in the last 19 years. 

FOREIGN NATIONS PROTECT THEMSELVES 


The foreign nations have gumption 
enough to protect themselves, although 
apparently that instinct is something 
that we in the United States have not yet 
developed. We did have it for 75 years, 
but then we abandoned the principle of 
developing foreign trade on the fair and 
reasonable competitive basis. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is time that we developed a little 
common sense on the floor of the Senate, 
in regard to foreign trade. The peo- 
ple of the country are years ahead of 
Congress in their thinking. 

NINE NATIONS CHALLENGED OUR RIGHT TO 

PROTECT OURSELVES 

Nine nations have challenged our 
right to use an exception in the trade 
agreement to protect essential food sup- 
plies in the face of impending war. 
Those nations are the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Italy, New Zealand, Norway, 
Australia, France, Canada, and Finland. 
Mr. President, every one of those nations 
has in the past used an exception in the 
trade agreement to protect its own in- 
dustries against American exports; and 
out of the nine nations, eight of them 
are still doing so. 

MANIPULATION OF CURRENCY FOR TRADE 

ADVANTAGE 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, they 
go farther than that; all of them manip- 
ulate their currency for trade advan- 
tage with the exception of Canada at 
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this time, which has just abolished such 
controls. Of course, a manipulation of 
the currency for trade advantage is a 
form of piracy. 

FORMS OF PIRACY 


Mr. President, there are three forms 
of piracy. One was practiced 100 to 150 
years ago on the high seas, when mer- 
chant ships were captured and were 
towed into port, and were held to belong 
to the person capturing them. 

The second form of piracy occurred 
in connection with the so-called recip- 
rocal trade agreements, dividing our 
markets and tending to bring the United 
States standard of living down to a level 
with the standards of living of the other 
countries of the world. 

The third form of piracy, of course, 
occurs in connection with the matter of 
unlimited appropriations in exported 
cash to make up the trade balances of 
the foreign nations each year until such 
time as it is possible to divide our markets 
among them so that, theoretically, there 
will be no trade-balance deficit. 

The result, of course, will be a gradual 
lowering of the American standard of 
living. We now hold our standard of 
living through additional bond issues and 
tax increases in order to “pick up the 
check”; but when we stop that practice, 
our standard of living will decline. 

FOREIGN POLICY WRONG 


Mr. President, we have not tried to 
force American exports into other coun- 
tries at ruinous levels. We do not now 
take kindly to their demanu that unless 
we permit a destructive level of imports 
of their products, they will retaliate. 
Certainly there is something seriously 
wrong with this kind of foreign policy. 

NINETEEN-YEAR-OLD POLICY 


Mr. President, we have had a 19-year- 
old pattern of Fabian-Marxist socialism 
to which this country has been sub- 
jected. 

BITE THE HAND THAT FEEDS THEM 


Furthermore, inmost of the countries 
which are protesting our use of section 
104 are on the United States payroll in 
one form or another, either directly or 
indirectly; and most of those nations 
are complaining about any reduction 
in the assistance we give them. How- 
ever, now they are threatening to bite 
the hand that feeds them, unless we 
permit them to impair the American 
dairy industry. 

Mr. President, let me say that the 
threatened impairment is not to the 
dairy industry alone, but to every other 
industry in the United States of America, 

Those countries are hardly in a posi- 
tion to be too arbitrary in their retalia- 
tion. 

SUE US FOR NONSUPPORT 

Mr. President, we have been giving 
them this money now through lend-lease, 
UNRRA, a direct loan to England of 
$3,750,000,000, the Marshall plan, ECA, 
and point 4, whatever it is called. 

We change the designation often 
enough to fool our own people. It has 
only amounted to one thing, and that is 
to make up these trade-balance deficits 
until such time as we can divide our mar- 
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kets with them and average our standard 
of living. The Congress has been giving 
this money to the foreign countries in 
habit-forming quantities now for many 
years, 

We are now practically threatened 
with a suit for nonsupport if we quit pay- 
ing them or cut down the amount. They 
are likely to sue us in the International 
Court of the Hague if we cut down on the 
amount of money which we have given 
them the right to expect, to support 
their standard of living and in the style 
to which they would like to become ac- 
customed. 

THE GATT 

Mr. President, 34 nations are parties 
to the general agreement respecting 
trade and tariff. Twenty-three of them 
are currently restricting imports under 
an exception in the agreement, and 
practically all of them have in the past 
years an exception for that purpose; and 
every last one of them has these quotas, 
restrictions, manipulations of currency 
for trade advantage, and every other 
known trick of the trade by which to 
take advantage of an agreement, once 
it is made. 

Mr. President, I would point out that 
these are not trade agreements. There 
is no provision for trade agreements. 
There are provisions for agreements to 
lower tariffs, and there are a hundred 
different ways of escaping from the ef- 
fect of a lower tariff—and they use all 
of them. Mr. President, the controls 
provided by section 104 are beyond the 
fair and reasonable competition prin- 
ciple; and they afford no sound justifi- 
cation for any nation to retaliate or to 
hold any ill will against the United 
States. This is as good a time as any 
to put our foot down on that sort of 
talk. If any retaliation results over the 
use of such reasonable controls as these, 
it ought to be thoroughly and vigorously 
investigated and dealt with. 

SECTION 104 DOES NOT PROHIBIT IMPORTS 


Now, Mr. President, I point out that 
the standards for import controls in con- 
nection with dairy products, author- 
ized by section 104, any statement to the 
contrary notwithstanding, do not pro- 
hibit imports on dairy products. Sec- 
tion 104 provides that imports may he 
regulated, and if the Secretary of Agri- 
culture finds that imports would (a) im- 
pair our domestic source of supply, (b) 
disrupt the storing or marketing system 
during a season of fresh production, (c) 
result in unnecessary expenditures un- 
der the price-support program. Unless 
one of the three results named above 
would result in a situation in which im- 
ports cannot be controlled under sec- 
tion 104. 

SECTION 104 NOT THE ANSWER, BUT IS A 

STOPGAP 

Now, Mr. President, I want to point 
out that the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada is defending section 104 as a mild 
attempt to cure what a 19-year-old pro- 
gram by the State Department, under 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, trans- 
ferring from the Congress of the United 
States authority to regulate foreign 
commerce, has brought about. 
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BRAKE ON AN IRRESPONSIBLE SECRETARY OF 
STATE 

It is not the answer, it does not even 
approach the answer: It is simply a 
brake on an irresponsible, reckless Sec- 
retary of State who uses that act for the 
purpose of trading the jobs and the in- 
vestments of the United States of Amer- 
ice, the workingman and the investor 
alike, for some fancied advantage in an- 
other field; and, of course, it should be 
repealed. It should never have been ex- 
tended even the first time, and passed for 
a 3-year period; and every subsequent 
3-year period since that time, since 1934, 
has been extended. It now comes be- 
fore the Senate of the United States, 
in February 1953, for extension, and if 
the Congress of the United States does 
not extend them, we are through with it 
and it should not be extended, it should 
be beaten and in its place, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a policy should be laid down by 
the Congress of the United States that 
foreign trade should be promoted on a 
basis of fair and reasonable competi- 
tion and a flexible import fee should be 
used by the Tariff Commission, putting 
the full responsibility on the Tariff Com- 
mission to determine what that fair and 
reasonable competition may be. 

FAIR AND REASONABLE COMPETITION 


No dairy farmer, miner, textile manu- 
facturer, crockery manufacturer, or any- 
one else of the hundreds of industries 
in this country—no investor or working- 
man will object to destructive foreign 
imports if basis of fair and reasonable 
competition is adopted. 

How can that be done? Let the Tariff 
Commission have full authority to de- 
termine what that fair and reasonable 
competition is, and let them fix the tariff 
on a basis of a flexible tariff to make up 
that differential, which is roughly the 
difference between the wage standard of 
living in this country and abroad. Some 
folks say, “You cannot determine what 
foreign costs are.” That is unnecessary. 
It is only necessary, I would point out 
to the Senate of the United States, to 
take the declared customs value or the 
offer-for-sale price in this country for 
the foreign costs; and I guarantee to the 
Senate of the United States that it will 
have more information, that is, the 
Tariff Commission will have more infor- 
mation piled upon its desks within 30 
days than it can assimilate. 

Let the Tariff Commission determine 
what the amount or the tariff should be, 
in order to make up that differential of 
cost between the wage living standard 
of the American workingman and the 
American farmer, and the wages and 
costs abroad. And it should be done on 
a basis of principle, and they should then 
let it alone. Charge the Tariff Commis- 
sion with the duty of fixing its flexible 
import fee on that basis, a basis of fair 
and reasonable competition; and when 
they are not following that principle, 
bring them before a Senate committee. 
That would be analogous to the method 
used by Congress in the matter of fixing 
freight rates. We are all familiar with 
the fact that many years ago before we 
had an Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion every railroad had a separate rate, 
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and generally a different rate for every 
important shipper. So the Congress of 
the United States laid down a principle. 
What was that principle? It was the 
principle of a reasonable return on the 
investment. When it created the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, it charged 
the Commission with the responsibility 
of fixing freight rates on a basis of a 
reasonable return on investment. Many 
factors enter into the determination of 
what a reasonable return on an invest- 
ment should be but they adhered to the 
principle. 

The junior Senator from Nevada 
served 812 years on the public service 
commission of his State, and he has 
often held hearings for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in that connec- 
tion. 

CONGRESS SHOULD FIX THE PRINCIPLE 


That is what the junior Senator from 
Nevada means by laying down a princi- 
ple of fixing tariffs to make up the differ- 
ential of cost between a domestic and a 
foreign-produced article on the basis of 
a fair and reasonable competition. 

Mr. President, under that principle, 
we would not then divide our markets 
with foreign nations. The markets of 
the United States could not be divided 
among the foreign nations, and we would 
abandon the idea of a division of the 
wealth of the nations of the world to 
bring about a one economic world. 

Karl Marx had that idea 100 years ago 
when he said he was for free trade, not 
for itself, but because the adopted prin- 
ciple hastened the revolution. 

On that same basis, he was also for an 
unlimited income tax. 

He is now being proved correct on 
both counts. Certainly it will hasten a 
revolution of the taxpayers of the United 
States. 

So, in closing, Mr. President, I say it 
is time Congress reassessed the whole 
foreign-trade program and laid down a 
principle to be followed to protect the 
economic structure of this Nation and 
the livelihood of the workmen, farmers, 
and of the investors of this Nation. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO CONSIDER BILL 
DISSOLVING THE RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


During the delivery of Mr. MALone’s 
speech, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield to me at 
this point for half a minute? 

Mr. MALONE. Iam glad to do so. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I simply wish to go 
on record at this time so that other Sen- 
ators may be informed that before we act 
on the question of confirming the nomi- 
nation of a new Director for the RFC, I 
shall move that the Senate consider Sen- 
ate bill 1376, Calendar No. 520, a bill in- 
troduced by the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp], for himself and other Sen- 
ators, and calling for the dissolution of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and the transfer of certain functions re- 
lated to the national defense heretofore 
vested in the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, 
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In other words, I simply want the Sen- 
ate to know that I shall move to have 
that bill considered before any action is 
taken on the question of confirming the 
appointment of a new one-man Director 
for the RFC. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks of 
the Senator from Indiana, interrupting 
my remarks, appear in the Recorp at the 
end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ROBERT P. PATTERSON 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
tragic death of Robert P. Patterson was 
a great shock to the thousands who knew 
him and loved him. His passing is a 
great loss to the people of the United 
States. He was a man of ability. In- 
deed, his ability was exceeded only by 
his integrity and sterling character. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the RrEcorp as a 
part of my remarks an editorial pub- 
lished in the New York Herald Tribune 
of today, and also an editorial from the 
Baltimore Sun of today, dedicated to his 
life and services. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
January 24, 1952] 


RosBertT P. PATTERSON 


Many in the past hours have wished to pay 
tribute to Robert P. Patterson; and through 
the kind of things that have been said, and 
the kind of people who have said them, 
there emerges a sharp picture of a man—a 
man of intelligence, ability, and courage. He 
was a man of complete integrity, of charm, 
and of toughness, who was willing to give 
his high qualities without stint to the pub- 
lic service, and when he had returned to pri- 
vate life, to those various public causes 
which seemed to him of vital national and 
human significance. 

He was an outstanding exemplar of a type 
of public officer which, if not exactly new in 
our history, emerged with a new importance 
in the great crisis of the Second World War. 
Often from modest backgrounds, their initial 
training was neither in government nor in 
politics but as lawyers, bankers, or business- 
men, in the climate of competitive enterprise. 
Like Patterson, however, most of them had 
given service, and often combat service, to 
their country as young men during the First 
World War; they were touched with the sol- 
dier’s ideal of duty as well as the citizen’s 
ideal of freedom and initiative. They had 
their politics, but theirs was never a politi- 
can’s attitude toward either the rewards or the 
obligations of high office. It was Roosevelt’s 
move in 1940 to broaden his administration 
against the impending storms by appointing 
Stimson and Knox to his Cabinet, which 
brought many of them into the public serv- 
ice. Patterson was drafted from the Federal 
bench to become Stimson’s Under Secretary 
of War at about the time that Forrestal was 
drafted for the equivalent post in the Navy; 
the two men were unlike in personality, but 
their two careers ran thereafter in close par- 
allel in the posts they held, the devotion they 
gave to them and the achievements they ac- 
complished in the Nation’s behalf. 

Patterson munitioned the Army as For- 
Testal munitioned the Navy. As the last 
Secretary of War, Patterson hammered out 
with Forrestal the problems of unification; 
the two men’s ideas differed, but the result 
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was a joint work, and Patterson might well 
have been first Secretary of Defense had he 
not preferred to return to private life. But 
there he could never regard private practice 
as any discharge from his public responsi- 
bilities. Rugged, colorful, brave, and high- 
minded, he still had much to give to his 
country when his career was cut suddenly 
short in the blazing airplane wreck in Eliza- 
beth. The loss is tragic, and all the more so 
because one does not know how many like 
him we may be breeding today. We desper- 
ately need men of his character, background, 
outlook, and capacity if we are to manage 
the staggering governmental machinery 
which we insist on building; one wishes that 
it were possible to feel greater confidence 
that we shall get them. 


—_— 


[From the Baltimore Sun of January 24, 1952] 
ROBERT P. PATTERSON 


One of the pleasant Army events of 1940, 
when pleasant events were almost as rare 
as they are today, was the manner in which 
Robert P. Patterson learned that he was 
selected as Assistant Secretary of War. 

Two decades earlier he had served as a 
major of infantry in World War I (gather- 
ing both a Distinguished Service Cross and 
a Silver Star for gallantry, and also a Purple 
Heart) and he had later become a distin- 
guished occupant of the Federal bench. 

But in mid-1940 he and numerous other 
durable veterans were taking what the Army 
calls a refresher course in anticipation of 
another stint in combat. When the sum- 
mons to Washington came to the Army 
camp, Judge Patterson was engaged in hum- 
ble “kitchen-police” duty, from which the 
Secretary’s office, as any soldier will tell you, 
is quite a bound. He made that first bound, 
and quickly moved on to be Under Secretary, 
where for nearly 5 years he was one of the 
truly great factors in preparing the sinews 
of war for American soldiers in the greatest 
of world conflicts. 

Then he became Secretary, following his 
old chief, Henry L. Stimson, and then, with 
postwar policies determined, went back as 
plain citizen to his very successful law prac- 
tice. 

But at frequent intervals he emerged from 
private life to battle effectively and inspir- 
ingly for a strong defense establishment, for 
universal military training, for full American 
cooperation in international duties, and for 
a@ general exercise of obligations which he 
felt every citizen owes his country and com- 
munity. Therein he continued to demon- 
strate two of the outstanding qualities which 
made him so admirable a citizen: his com- 
pelling sense of duty, and his confidence that 
it was shared by all his fellows. 

For all his bluntness of utterance, his was 
@ sunny nature. He trusted others and, 
such is man’s nature, others responded to 
that trust. Because he expected others to 
do their best without wavering and without 
compromise, they generally did, for they 
could not let the judge down. 

His confidence was not often misplaced, 
because his own example in industry and 
integrity and selflessness and devotion was 
itself an abiding inspiration. He asked no 
one else to do quite as much as he himself 
did daily, in as long a working day as offi- 
cialdom often sees. That is a noble quality, 
and a memorable one, in a citizen as in a 
statesman. His Baltimore marriage and fre- 
quent visits gave us a sort of neighborly 
relationship to him, and a special pride. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with those who have 
spoken concerning the remarkable ca- 
reer of the late Robert P. Patterson. 
When he was Secretary of War, in my 
opinion he did more than any other 
man in the United States to bring about 
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friendly relations with the people of 
Germany. When that war was over and 
the people of Germany and Austria were 
starving, he appeared personally before 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service and begged the committee to get 
the Postmaster General to permit the 
shipment of packages to individuals 
among our late enemies who were suf- 
fering in Austria and Germany. 

As a result of his fine work, in the 
month of October more than 41,000,000 
pounds of food packages and clothing 
were sent to Austria and Germany. Time 
and again he intervened before our 
committee, speaking in behalf of those 
people. With his passing the people 
of Austria and Germany, in my opinion, 
have lost one of their very best friends 
in this country, and they mourn his un- 
timely passing. 

He was my great friend. I was asso- 
ciated with him upon many occasions. 
I particularly remember one occasion 
when we were at the baseball park to- 
gether. He took nearly half an hour to 


explain to me the work which he had 
done in order to do away with race and 
religious prejudice, in order to make our 
country one great, united America. He 
was a great patriot. 


REPEAL OF EMBARGO ON IMPORTATION 
OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2104) to repeal section 104 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in- 
asmuch as I shall have a great deal to 
say about this question, and inasmuch 
as the leadership has agreed that there 
will probably be no vote on the bill to- 
day, and the Senate will recess until 
Monday, at which time the debate will 
continue, particularly I believe on the 
motion of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] to recommit the bill for fur- 
ther study, it may be that after confer- 
ence with the majority and minority 
leaders they will want to recess at this 
time until Monday. I have attempted 
to get into contact with the majority 
leader, who is in the Policy Committee 
room, and we shall know within a few 
minutes. 

I shall discuss section 104 quite spe- 
cifically. I have no desire to become 
involved in discussions on the principle 
of reciprocal-trade agreements versus 
tariffs. I have always contended that 
section 104, which is a version of an 
amendment which I offered on many 
occasions and in many Congresses, is 
not in conflict and is not incompatible 
at all with the reciprocal-trade theory. 
I have long been a supporter of recip- 
rocal-trade agreements, and, in all the 
years in which I have been in the Senate 
and in the House of Representatives, 
have supported such agreements. 

It seems to me there has been a great 
deal of misunderstanding not only as to 
the import of the language of section 
104, but misunderstanding as to the mo- 
tives and the reasons for that section. 
There is certainly a great misunder- 
standing on the part of many persons 
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as to whether it is in conflict with our 
program of reciprocal trade agreements. 

I hope to discuss that question on 
Monday. I may take this opportunity 
to discuss another portion of it. The 
Senator from Arkansas made a poini 
about the colloquy between myself and 
the senior Senator from Colorado at the 
time when the amendment was adopted 
by the Senate last fall. It is true that 
the Recorp itself points out that it 
might probably be construed as being 
misleading. There was certainly no in- 
tention on the part of the Senator from 
Washington to mislead or to misinform 
the Senate as to the purport of the 
amendment which is now known as sec- 
tion 104. It was read to the Senate two 
or three times. There was a great deal 
of discussion as to whether it was sub- 
ject to a point of order. I think the 
mistake occurred, insofar as I was con- 
cerned, when the Senator from Colorado 
and I were discussing the extension of 
Public Law 590. When he asked me re- 
garding it I had two amendments on my 
desk, and I said to him, “The language 
is the same.” In the discussion, which 
was early in the session, I made the mis- 
take of thinking he was referring to the 
extension of Public Law 590, the Second 
War Powers Act. In the meantime, the 
language of section 104 was agreed to. 
There was certainly no intention on my 
part to misinform or to mislead the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Arkansas made 
much of the point that there were no 
hearings on the amendment. That is 
true. It was not brought before the com- 
mittee, but it had been under discussion 
many, many times on the floor of the 
Senate. The Senator from Arkansas and 
I, a year and half ago, discussed the 
problem for almost a whole day as it re- 
lates to reciprocal-trade agreements, 
section 22 of the Agricultural Act, and 
other related statutes. 

The House took up the matter and had 
some discussion on it and had a yea- 
and-nay vote. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas was asked on yesterday what the 
vote was in the House on section 104, the 
language of which was identical with the 
language before us, I have had my office 
check on it and am informed that the 
yea-and-nay vote on the so-called An- 
dresen fats and oil amendment, on July 
20, 1951, was 265 yeas and 148 nays. 
Later one Member changed his vote, 
after some discussion, so that the final 
tally was 266 to 147. 

But those are matters which I hope to 
go into in detail on next Monday. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
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nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


RI a 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

V. Allan Hubbard, of Chaffee, Mo., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No, 45, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The legislative clerk read the nom- 
ination of John Thomas Schneider to be 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of J. Haden Alldredge to be an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask a question about this nom- 
ination. Has it been approved by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Oh, yes; it came 
before our committee as did the routine 
nominations in the Coast Guard and in 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast Guard. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Coast Guard nominations 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Coast 
Guard are confirmed en bloc. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
make the same request, that the nom- 
inations in the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc., That completes the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

Without objection, the President will 
be notified of all confirmations made 
today. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, un- 
less some Senator has some other busi- 
ness to bring before the Senate, I now 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
until Monday next at 12 o’clock. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 59 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, January 28, 
1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 24 (legislative day of 
January 10), 1952: 

INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

Andrew N. Overby, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be United States executive direc- 
tor of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, in place of Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin, Jr. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 
Maj. Gen. William P. T. Hill, United States 
Marine Corps, to be Quartermaster General 
of the Marine Corps, with the rank of major 
general, for a period of 2 years from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1952. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate January 24 (legislative day of 
January 10), 1952: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
John Thomas Schneider, of the District of 


Columbia, to be Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
J. Haden Alldredge, of Alabama, to be an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner for the 
term expiring December 31, 1958. 


UNITED STATES CoAst GUARD 
; To be captains 
James C. Wendland Harry A. Loughlin 
Richard M. Ross Henry J. Wuensch 
John A. Dirks 
To be commanders 
James E. Muzzy Owen P. Thomas 


Raymond W. Blouin William B. Dawson 
Kenneth W. Donnell Harry E. Rowand 


To be lieutenant commanders 
William A. Jenkins John Natwig 
Charles E. Vautrain, Roy M. Hutchins, Jr, 
Jr. 
To be lieutenants 
Peter S. Branson William H. Brink- 
Harrison B. Smith meyer 
John M. Dorsey George H. Weller 
Paul A. Lutz David A. Webb 
Robert C. Boardman Richard W. Goode 
William E. Fuller, Jr. James L. Harrison 
Parker O. Chapman William E. Murphy 
To be chief pay clerks 
Wayne C. Wallace 
Gordon White 
To be chief machinists 
Jesse M. Jenkins, Jr. 
Ervin Frye 
William J. Hill 
To be chief boatswains 
Lewis A. Woodaman 
Harold F. Morrison 
Edward L. McLean 
Coast aND GEODETIC SURVEY 
To be captains 
Jack C. Sammons, effective January 1, 1952, 
H. Arnold Karo, effective January 1, 1952. 
George L. Anderson, effective February 1, 
1952. 
To be commanders 
Clarence R. Reed, effective January 1, 1952, 


William C. Russell, effective January 1, 
1952. 
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Junius T. Jarman, effective January 19, 
1952. 

Herman C. Applequist, effective January 19, 
1952. 

To be lieutenant commanders 
Francis X. Popper, effective January 1, 1952. 
Raymond M. Stone, effective January 1, 

1952. 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 
Steven L. Hollis, Jr., effective January 26, 
1952. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TuHuRSDAY, JANUARY 24, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Chaplain John H. Craven, lieutenant 
commander, United States Navy, offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
we invoke Thy blessings upon this as- 
sembly and its deliberations this day. 
Grant Thy wisdom to these men in their 
important work. 

Help us to remember our servicemen 
who today by land, sea, or air engage in 
the battle for righteousness against tyr- 
anny, in the struggle for freedom against 
force. Uphold them in the hollow of 
Thy hand, and cover them with Thy 
sheltering wings of mercy. Carry them 
through the darkness, danger, and de- 
spair of their conflict to a triumph for 
justice and truth. 

Show us our part as representatives 
of the people in the redemption of the 
world from cruelty and hate and make 
us faithful and courageous in the ac- 


complishment of this holy purpose. To 
this end we dedicate ourselves unto 
Thee, the only giver of all victory. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
special order for today. I ask unani- 
mous consent that that order be vacated 
and that I may have the privilege of ad- 
dressing the House for 30 minutes on 
Tuesday next, following the legislative 
business of the day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that, notwithstand- 
ing the House being in session this after- 
noon, the Subcommittee on Elections 
may be allowed to sit. 

The SPEAKER. There is no business 
before the House today, and without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day I received permission to insert an 
article from the American Legion maga- 
zine called Truth About the Katyn Mas- 
sacre. I find that it exceeds the two 
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pages allowed by a small amount. The 
entire cost would be $196, but will be 
only about $28 additional cost. I would 
rather not cut out any of it, so I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed, 
notwithstanding the additional cost. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HONORABLE ARTHUR W. 
COOLIDGE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Masachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, everyone who knew Arthur W. 
Coolidge was deeply shocked to learn of 
his sudden passing on Tuesday evening 
at his home in Reading, Mass. 

Mr. Coolidge was one of the finest men 
New England ever produced. He was 
able, conscientious, and a man of abso- 
lute integrity. He devoted much of his 
life to the service of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, which he loved so 
well. As president of the Massachusetts 
Senate and as lieutenant governor of the 
Commonwealth, he won a host of friends 
who held him in the highest regard be- 
cause of his sterling personal qualities. 
My heartfelt sympathy goes to his be- 
reaved widow in her great loss as well as 
to all those who were close to him. 


RECEIPT OF MESSAGES FROM THE 
SENATE BY THE CLERK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that notwith- 
standing the adjournment of the House 
until Monday next, the Clerk may receive 
messages from the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures may have until 
midnight tonight to file a report on 
House Resolution 494, a resolution intro- 
duced disapproving plan No. 1. By 
unanimous vote today the committee re- 
jected the disapproving resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
ask the majority leader if he cares to 
state what might be the program for 
next week. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I have no an- 
nouncement to make now as to any 
legislative program for next week. If 
anything comes up I shall give the House 
as much advance notice as humanly pos- 
sible, but I have nothing to announce 
now. That means that Members will 
know that they will be protected on 
Monday. I repeat that I will give as 
much advance notice as possible, 24 or 
48 hours usually; that means at least a 
minimum of 24 hours’ notice. 


A COSTLY MISTAKE 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently received a letter from the Office 
of Internal Revenue. That is not a new 
experience for many millions of Amer- 
ican taxpayers. The unexpected thing, 
however, is the fact that enclosed in this 
envelope was a blank to make my decla- 
ration for estimated income of 1951, not 
1952 as one would expect. 

If such blanks for 1951, instead of 
1952, were inserted in very many tax- 
payers’ envelopes, this error is going to 
cost the taxpayers a considerable sum at 
the very time when rigid economy and 
unsurpassed efficiency is most needed. 

My hope is that this mistake was a 
isolated incident. : 


MUST WE ROB PETER TO PAY PAUL? 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
papers this morning announced nomi- 
nations for various changes in the State 
Department. I am very happy to pay 
my respects to the man who is being 
brought here to be Under Secretary, 
David Bruce, who has been Ambassador 
in Paris for some time, and was ECA 
Director over there at another time. 

I think it is very much to be regretted 
that we always have to rob Peter to pay 
Paul. Just at this moment in France 
Mr. Bruce’s presence is one of the steady- 
ing factors in the development of a 
united Western Europe and a united 
army. He is respected by every man in 
France, and every woman; his reputa- 
tion for wisdom and integrity is known 
all over Western Europe. It seems to me 
to be a very grave mistake and a great 
error that someone else has not been de- 
veloped for this Department position. 
Are we so shy of people, are we so short 
of people with experience that we have 
to rob Peter to pay Paul? 

Mr. Bruce will be an asset to Wash- 
ington, yes; he will bring a great deal of 
good common sense and good judgment 
to the conferences in the State Depart- 
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ment, but I deeply regret the transfer— 
and I speak very feelingly as I had 2 
weeks in Paris myself, may I say at my 
own expense—at Christmas time, and 
know what the temper there is toward 
Mr, Bruce. 


CENSORSHIP OF SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, as indi- 
cated in newspapers recently and in this 
morning’s Washington Post, the Federal 
Government’s attempted censorship of 
an Indianapolis school teacher is the in- 
evitable next step in the Truman admin- 
istration’s drive toward thought control 
in this country. The President’s so- 
called security order of September 25, 
1951, established a pattern of secrecy 
among all of the executive departments 
and agencies. Now the same kind of 
gag is being extended to private citizens 
who dare to express views that are un- 
popular with the left-wing bureaucrats 
in Washington. 

Frank W. Hamilton, the Indianapolis 
school teacher who criticized British so- 
cialism after returning from a year of 
teaching in Britain as an exchange in- 
structor, should be commended for his 
courage and forthrightness in speaking 
up. As for Dr. J. Harold Goldthorpe, of 
the United States Office of Education, 
who rebuked Mr. Hamilton and threat- 
ened all teachers in the Indianapolis area 
with exclusion from the exchange pro- 
gram, I believe the appropriate House 
committee should take up the question 
of whether Goldthorpe is fit to be in the 
employ of the Federal Government. 

It has long been known that Gold- 
thorpe’s boss, Oscar Ewing, is just as 
eager to take over the Nation’s schools as 
he is to take over our medical system. 
This censorship incident shows the kind 
of academic freedom that would exist 
in any school system controlled by Ewing. 
Teachers would be free to express any 
opinion as long as it agreed with Ewing’s. 


HON. LINDSAY C. WARREN, COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this time to direct the attention of 
the Members of the House to a report of 
the Honorable Lindsay Warren, Comp- 
troller General of the United States. 
The report is dated January 11, 1952, 
and is the preliminary of an investiga- 
tion of alleged irregularities in connec- 
tion with warehousing facilities grain 
branch, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, Department of Agriculture. 

I would also like to direct your atten- 
tion to the forthright testimony given by 
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the Comptroller General in a hearing be- 
fore a committee of the other body with 
respect to this subject matter. General 
Warren is to be commended for the fair 
manner in which this matter was pre- 
sented. 

While I have the floor, I want to pay 
tribute to this great American, Lindsay 
Warren, who has rendered outstanding 
service in respect to this important mat- 
ter, as well as on many other occasions 
wherein he has put the spotlight on ir- 
regularities on the part of Government 
agencies. 

Mr. Warren is forthright in his state- 
ments. He does what he regards to be 
fair and right. He lets the chips fall 
where they may. He has been instru- 
mental in saving hundreds of millions of 
dollars for the taxpayers—the people of 
this country. 

General Warren is a great public serv- 
ant. He is a fine, upstanding statesman. 
His services are invaluable to Congress 
and to the American people. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DonpDERO] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 


MAX LOWENTHAL BACK ON THE 
WASHINGTON SCENE 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, the 
very core of our Government has been 
corrupted in recent years, mainly 
through the influence of a few who often 
hold no public office or are seldom on 
the Government payroll. Every Mem- 


ber of Congress who has long been on 


the Washington scene knows that fre- 
quently persons working behind the 
scenes exert a powerful influence. Some 
are for good, others are sinister in ped- 
dling their special wares to persons in 
high places. 

Such a person is Max Lowenthal 
whose name has frequently been men- 
tioned on the floors of Congress, but 
never favorably. How he has escaped 
the exposure he so justly deserves is a 
mystery to me. Could it be that his in- 
fluence in high places is so powerful as 
to make less resolute souls tremble in 
fear of retaliation? 

Mr, Jonathan Daniels, the President’s 
biographer, in his book, The Man of 
Independence, gives Max Lowenthal 
considerable credit for the election of 
the Vice President of the United States 
in 1944 and says that Lowenthal ob- 
tained the first campaign funds for Mr. 
Truman from A, F. Whitney, of the rail- 
road trainmen’s union. Lowenthal him- 
self boasted that he went to his friend, 
the self-confessed Communist, Lee Press- 
man, then general counsel of the CIO, 
in 1944 to enlist his support to get Henry 
Wallace, who was the darling of the 
Communists in the 1948 elections, to 
eliminate himself as a candidate for the 
Vice Presidency. 

According to Lowenthal himself, he 
is sought out by hundreds and thousands 
of people who come to him for advice, 
In appearing before the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities under 
subpena, he boasted that “a lot of people 
seem to think I have good judgment” 
and claimed he had “met tens of thou- 
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sands of people, and worked with them, 
too.” Lowenthal has also boasted of 
being sought out by congressional com- 
mittees for advice and service when, as 
a matter of fact, I suspect it was just 
the reverse—that he has tried to worm 
himself in whenever he felt he could 
service his cause. 

During the days of the Berlin-Moscow 
wedding, when the Nazi war machine 
was unleashed with Communist Russia 
as its ally, Lowenthal was opposed to 
our defense efforts and worked day and 
night to hamstring, harass, and impede 
our security agencies, particularly the 
FBI. Overnight he changed his line 
when the Communist Party did, and 
started agitating for the second front. 
He has had access to some of the highest 
Offices in our Government. 

To illustrate, Mr. David Wahl, who 
has been accused as a Communist ma- 
nipulator, spearheaded a campaign to 
send Lowenthal to Germany as an ad- 
visér to General Clay shortly after the 
war. Lowenthal in appearing before 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, with the deftness of a ballet 
dancer, circumvented the truth by in- 
timating he had been sought out by per- 
sons seeking “names of corporation law- 
yers of some ability.” Previously, he 
had intimated that maybe the Secretary 
of War, Mr. Robert Patterson, whom he 
had known for 30 years, might have 
picked him personally, because Lowen- 
thal said: “I wouldn’t know whether 
he—‘Patterson’—had anything to do 
with it in the way of recommendation.” 
The inference was clear, but Lowenthal 
knows how he got the job and that David 
Wahl led his campaign. And he knew 
why he wanted it. A job had to be 
done in Germany, and it was shortly 
after his appointment that the Commu- 
nist Party came into existence in the 
American zone of occupation. 

If any proof was needed of Lowen- 
thal’s influence, I need only mention 
that the present Secretary of State, 
Mr. Dean Acheson, ordered State De- 
partment officials in Germany to give 
Lowenthal every assistance. 

For a period of time, Lowenthal was 
out of circulation. The records of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities will show he evaded service of a 
subpena until his attorney and old 
friend, former Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, accepted service for him and 
brought him in before the committee. 
In the meantime, he led a fight behind 
the scenes against the McCarran Act 
and I would not be at all surprised if 
he did not help draft the veto message 
itself. He has crusaded against the loy- 
alty program, he has tried, but failed 
miserably, to smear the FBI because its 
record was too solid. 

He continues to wield power through 
his stooges, some of whom have gotten 
into high places. To mention only one: 
Gen. Telford Taylor succeeded Justice 
Jackson as German war crimes prose- 
cutor, and after Taylor’s return to the 
United States, he represented Mary Jane 
Keeney when the United Nations tried 
to fire her but could not. The Keeneys 
are also old friends of Lowenthal. Mrs, 
Keeney worked at the Board of Eco- 
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nomic Warfare when Lowentha: headed 
a large division staffed for the most part 
by Communists, fellow travelers, and a 
few suspected spies. I do not know 
whether Lowenthal was able to influ- 
ence the United Nations when they tried 
to fire Mrs. Keeney, but he had the abil- 
ity and contacts if he so desired. Gen- 
eral Taylor is now the Administrator of 
the Small Defense Plants, where Lowen- 
thal would be received with open arms. 

Lowenthal is back on the Washington 
scene and recently almost succeeded in 
dealing a death blow to the Govern- 
ment’s program of prosecuting Commu- 
nists. It is to the credit of Attorney 
General Howard McGrath that he has 
never had any love for Communists or 
harbored them, which is more than can 
be said for others. In fact, he has prose- 
cuted Communists although he inherited 
experts of the whitewash from his prede- 
cessors and apparently has been unable 
to do anything about it. Max Lowenthal 
was quick to seize upon the situation 
and, according to informed observers, 
was the architect of the plan to fire 
Howard McGrath, not to get at corrup- 
tion but to slow down the prosecution of 
Communists. 

And whom had he picked for the job? 
Mr. Justin Miller, a New Dealer, who was 
kicked upstairs to the Court of Appeals, 
before he wrecked the Department of 
Justice where he was given a haven of 
refuge after the exposure of his cam- 
paign in North Carolina where he was 
moving against a venerable president of 
Duke University. 

When a man like Lowenthal—associate 
of Communists and fellow-travelers like 
John Abt, Joseph Brodsky, Alger Hiss, 
Mary Jane Keeney, Carol Weiss King, 
Charles Kramer, Allen Rosenberg, Lee 
Pressman, Nathan Witt, David Wahl, 
and a host of others—is loose, the Amer- 
ican people had better watch out. How 
long can we put up with red-tinted in- 
fluence peddlers like Lowenthal? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Permit 
me to express my appreciation of the 
gentleman’s statement. He has again 
today, as he has so often in the past, 
givei: us accurate information about the 
activities of certain now well-known 
Communists who are operating in the 
higher levels here in Washington. 

I wish the gentleman would tell us, 
if it meets with his approval, just what 
Lowenthal is doing here in Washington 
now. What is he up to, if the gentle- 
man knows? 

Mr. DONDERO. I have tried to ex- 
pose what he has done, and I am rather 
keeping my eye peeled to find out what 
he is doing now, in the hope that when 
it is discovered I can expose it here be- 
fore the Congress of the United States 
and the American people. A man of 
his stature is a dangerous person to free 
government when he wields the influ- 
ence that he does here, not here in the 
Halls of Congress, but here in the heart 
of government. I rather suspect many 
peorle are not aware of the influence 
he exerts and what he is really trying 
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to do. A man cannot have as associ- 
ates such people I have just named here 
today; be close to them and still be 
loyal to the American system of gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Has the 
gentleman any idea as to how the Con- 
gress can get rid of a man like this man? 
Is he on the Government payroll now? 

Mr. DONDERO. I do not think so; 
no sir. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
whoever they are, I have noticed here- 
tofore that our efforts to get these pink 
and red individuals off have failed. How 
are we going to get rid of him without 
getting rid of Acheson? 

Mr. DONDERO. I have always felt it 
to be my duty, and the duty of Mem- 
bers of Congress, to turn the spotlight 
of publicity on those individuals whose 
actions and words are not those of real 
Americans, but actions and words of 
those who are enemies of America. That 
is what I am attempting to do today. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Since 
the gentleman has been here, at least 
for 18 years, he has performed that task 
very well. But still those fellows are 
here. We still have them on the pay- 
rolls. We still have them making policy. 
Turning the spotlight on this adminis- 
tration apparently does not do any good. 
Exposure does not get action. The Presi- 
dent says he is angry but he still has the 
wrongdoers hanging around. He seems 
to love their company. The President 
seems to thrive on the exposure. What 
can we in Congress really do? You can- 
not shoot them—that is not the Amer- 
ican way. We cannot hang them—you 
cannot string them up. That is not the 
American way. We are so law abiding 
and Christian-like that we cannot take 
the short way. How can we in a legal 
just fair way get rid of them other than 
by electing a man whose ability, expe- 
rience, integrity, and loyalty have never 
been questioned? How can we deal with 
them? 

Mr. DONDERO. Perhaps the gentle- 
man’s inquiry can best be answered by 
the people of this country at the ballot 
box. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. RIVERS. I did not hear all of 
the gentleman’s discussion. Was that 
Max Lowenthal? 

Mr. DONDERO. It was. 

Mr. RIVERS. That is the same Low- 
enthal who tried his best, and almost 
succeeded in blackmailing the FBI? 

Mr. DONDERO. That is exactly the 
case. In fact, he wrote a book attempt- 
ing to destroy the FBI. 

Mr. RIVERS. He tried his best to de- 
story the FBI, and if it were not for 
the alertness of certain Members of the 
Congress, he would have gotten away 
with it. 

Mr. DONDERO. This is the same 
man. 


THE HERITAGE OF OUR COUNTRY IS AT 
STAKE 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
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House for 5 minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the President has handed Congress the 
biggest peacetime budget submitted by 
any President. We realize that a great 
share of the funds requested is for de- 
fense purposes. On that point it should 
be observed that a considerable amount 
marked up for defense is in the name 
of defense and not necessarily for the 
protection of this country. 

The particular thing to which I want 
to direct your attention is that almost 
every agency of Government is asking 
for increased appropriations. This at 
a time when by far the biggest debt in 
our history has been laid upon the Amer- 
ican people and at a time when taxes 
are higher than the American people 
can really bear. 

It seems incredible that this admin- 
istration and those in charge of admin- 
istering the affairs of this country would 
at such a critical time insist that the 
costs and charges of the departments of 
Government be increased. You can 
read the budget, consisting of hundreds 
of pages, and in very few instances will 
you find recommendations for reduc- 
tions in the cost of Government. 

I think you have observed, too, that 
the headlines in Washington papers call 
attention to the fact that the new budget 
and the new plans of the administration 
for this year include funds to employ 
thousands of additional employees on 
the Federal payroll. Strange, is it not, 
there are no recommendations for re- 
ductions in funds anywhere along the 
line and at a time when we have the 
highest Government employment in our 
history. 

Mr. Speaker, every agency and every 
bureau of Government, especially outside 
of defense, should be required to cut its 
activities to the very limit, and the De- 
partment of Defense can well look the 
situation over and see to it that waste 
is reduced to a minimum. Too many 
of the heads of our agencies, too many 
of those in charge of employment, give 
little consideration to economy and to 
the protection of the taxpayers of this 
country. 

This is not the time for expansion 
or extension of Government activities. 
It is a time for retrenchment, a time 
when every activity of Government must 
be reviewed on the basis of absolute need 
and in consideration of the fact that our 
country is in the most critical financial 
situation in its history. 

Mr. Speaker, it is dangerous, yes, ap- 
palling, to contemplate billions of dollars 
of deficit when the tax charges are 
reaching the point of confiscation. 

These are not normaltimes. They are 
the most serious times that America has 
ever faced. Our representative Govern- 
ment is being put to the supreme test. 
‘The gruesome part of the burden is car- 
ried by the young men serving in the 
Armed Forces in various parts of the 
world. Certainly it is not too much to 
ask the present generation to work a 
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little harder and cast aside its luxuries, 
and in turn to require our Government 
to do likewise. 

The preservation of our Nation, the 
freedom and liberty of our people, and 
our heritage are at stake. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that every Mem- 
ber of Congress is in favor of an adequate 
defense program. Every Member of 
Congress is in favor of providing ade- 
quate funds to take care of the necessary 
expenses of operating our Government. 
It is my judgment that with sound econ- 
omy, and by elimination of unnecessary 
expenditures, our budget can be bal- 
anced, and without the necessity for 
additional taxes, or going into further 
debt. 


THE LATE LESLIE COFFELT 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
probable that the President and his fam- 
ily will move back into the White House 
in the near future, concluding a tem- 
porary residence at the Blair House 
which will once again be available to 
our official friends who come visiting 
from abroad, I am sure the Blair House 
will be long remembered, not only by 
our first family but also by all Amer- 
icans, as the place where two would-be 
assassins tried to shoot their way to the 
President and were themselves shot 
down by members of the United States 
Secret Service and the White House Po- 
lice Force. There, on a sidewalk which 
became a battlefield, a young White 
House police officer, Leslie Coffelt, gave 
his life to save the life of his Commander 
in Chief. 

Coffelt had fought elsewhere for his 
country as a member of the 300th Army 
Infantry Division during World War II. 
He transferred to the White House po- 
lice from the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment in 1941, went into the Armed 
Forces in 1943 and returned to the White 
House police in 1945, destined to succumb 
to a fanatical killer’s bullet 5 years later. 

That was Leslie Coffelt’s job. That 
was what the Government expected of 
him in return for his yearly pay of $3,754. 

As you know, the tragedy was en- 
acted soon after 2 p. m. on November 
1, 1950. “wo Puerto Rican nationalists 
named Griselio Torresola and Oscar 
Collazo approached the Blair House, one 
from the east, one from the west. Col- 
lazo stopped in front of the house, 
whipyed out a German luger automatic, 
and began to fire at White House Police- 
man Donald Birdzell who was standing 
at the foot of the steps leading to the 
front door. Birdzell ran to the street 
and shot at Collazo, but was wounded in 
both legs and sank to the pavement 
where he continued to shoot. Another 
White House policeman, Joseph David- 
son, stood with a Secret Service agent, 
Floyd Boring, near the police booth at 
the east end of the building and began 
to fire at Collazo. : 
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Sir_ultaneously, Torresola had ap- 
proached the west booth, where Officer 
Coffelt was stationed. Without warn- 
ing Torresola drew an automatic and 
fired th:ee shots point-blank into Cof- 
felt’s stomach. He then turned and shot 
another White House policeman, Joseph 
Downs, who was near a basement en- 
trance of the house. On the point of 
collapsing and in the last vestiges of 
c-nsciousness, Coffelt drew his service 
revolver and shot Torresola through the 
head, killing him instantly. Then Cof- 
felt sank to the ground. He was rushed 
to the hospital, but died without regain- 
ing consciousness. Officers Downs and 
Birdzell were seriously wounded but re- 
covered and are back on duty. 

Oscar Collazo was wounded but also 
recovered. He was tried for murder and 
convicted and sentenced to be executed, 
but his case was appealed and is still 
awaiting final disposition. 

Officer Coffelt was survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Cressie Coffelt, who now receives a 
pension of $125 a month. She is too ill 
to seek employment, and this pension is 
her only source of income. She has re- 
ceived voluntary contributions. from 
school children in Puerto Rico, and from 
a newspaper, and from groups of ap- 
preciative citizens, totaling in all per- 
haps $5,000, but from the Government 
of the United States she has received 
only a medal bestowed posthumously 
upon her brave husband. This is no re- 
flection upon any branch of the Govern- 
ment, because it would be officially im- 
possible for the White House Police or 
the Treasury Department to pay Mrs. 
Coffelt a sum of money as a form of 
tangible appreciation of her husband’s 
courageous act. 

But it is entirely possible for the Con- 
gress to enact legislation to pay a sum 
of money to Mrs. Coffelt, and that is 
what this bill is intended to accomplish. 
It calls for a payment of $5,000. 

I think it would be a fine expression of 
official appreciation, and if the bill passed 
I am sure that it would give a real lift to 
the morale of the men on the White 
House Police Force. We never know 
when any one of them may die in the 
performance of his duty, and I think 
they would all have a feeling of satisfac- 
tion and of gratitude if they knew that 
the Government would provide some sub- 
stantial financial help to their wives and 
families. 

In conclusion, I would like to read an 
excerpt from an editorial published in 
the Portland Oregonian on November 3, 
1950, 2 days after Officer Coffelt was 
killed. It says: 

It would be negligent to print this com- 
ment without naming the hero who paid 
with his life for defending the President. 
He was Leslie Coffelt, 40, of the Secret Serv- 
ice. The front line for him was a sidewalk 
of home. And there he died for America. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas (at the request 
of Mr. Priest) and include extraneous 
matter. 
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Mr. HELLER in eight instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Stmpson of Pennsylvania and to 
include an article from Look magazine. 

Mr. Prouty and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Morano and to include an article 
having to do with hats and their rela- 
tion to health. 

Mr. Curtis of Nebraska and to include 
an editorial from the United States 
News and World Report. 

Mr. BRAMBLETT in regard to the farm- 
labor supply and to include a telegram 
from the American Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Gross and to include an editorial 
from the LeMars Globe-Post, 

Mr. Harrison of Wyoming in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. BEcKwortTH in three instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mrs. Bosone and to include a magazine 
article. 

Mr. Sikes and to include an editorial. 

Mr. MEapeER and to include an editorial 
from the Monroe (Mich.) Evening News. 

Mr. McCormack and to include a radio 
address, Justice for Poland, by Secre- 
tary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, last No- 
vember, together with introductory re- 
marks by Mr. Frank Placzek. 

Mr. GREEN and to include a speech 
made by Mayor Joseph S. Clark in Phila- 
delphia at the civic reception for Arch- 
bishop O’Hara. 

Mr. McGuire (at the request of Mr. 
Priest) and include an editorial. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title, which was thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 

H. R. 4687. An act to provide for the with- 
holding of certain patents that might be 
detrimental to the national security, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 34 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House 
adjourned until Monday, January 28, 
1952, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1077. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to clarify the status of 
citizens or nationals of the Republic of the 
Philippines who are retired members of the 
uniformed services and who hold offices of 
profit or trust under the Republic of the 
Philippines, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1078. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled, “A bill to amend section 1923 (a) of 
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title 28, United States Code, relating to 
docket fees”; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


—— 


ADVERSE REPORTS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. House Reso- 
lution 494. Resolution to reject Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 (Rept. No. 1271). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABBITT: 

H. R. 6205. A bill to provide that 10 percent 
of the revenue received by the Federal Gov- 
ernment during the remainder of the current 
fiscal year shall be applied to the reduction 
of the public debt; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 6206. A bill to amend part II of 
Veterans’ Regulation No. 1 (a), relating to 
the payment of compensation for disability 
or death incurred during peacetime service; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 6207. A bill to provide for the pro- 
curement and installation of mechanism for 
recording and counting votes in the House 
of Representatives; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. BENTSEN (by request) : 

H. R. 6208. A bill to permit the reorgani- 
zation of land districts and land offices in the 
continental United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 6209. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the purchase of public 
lands for home and other sites,” approved 
June 1, 1938 (52 Stat. 609), as amended; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 6210. A bill to extend to grazing les- 
sees the right of compensation for losses sus- 
tained by reason of the use of the public 
domain or other property for war or national 
defense purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 6211. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act to provide 
that certain members of the National Guard 
and other Reserve components, who served 
during World War II, shall be released from 
active duty upon completing 17 months’ ac- 
tive duty after June 24, 1950; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H. R. 6212. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Commandant of the United States Coast 
Guard to furnish hospitalization and med- 
ical, surgical, and dental care and treat- 
ment for dependents of personnel of the 
United States Coast Guard; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BURNSIDE: 

H. R. 6213. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide disability-insurance 
benefits for totally disabled individuals; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 6214. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code so as to provide for a 
limited judicial review of decisions of Fed- 
eral officers under “finality clauses” in Gov- 
ernment contracts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6215. A bill to assure the provision of 
all necessary services to prepare disabled per- 
sons for and establish them in remunerative 
employment, to make special provision for 
the blind and other severely disabled persons, 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 
By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 6216. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, to permit individuals 
entitled to old-age or survivors insurance 
benefits to earn $100 per month without de- 
ductions being made from their benefits; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 6217. A bill to make additional funds 
available to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs for direct home and farmhouse loans 
to eligible veterans, under title III of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 6218. A bill to repeal the 10-percent 
surcharge on postal cards; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H. R. 6219. A bill to protect purchasers of 
household appliances by requiring that such 
appliances, when shipped in interstate com- 
merce, be accompanied by instruction book- 
lets containing adequate information as to 
the operation, care, and repair thereof, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 6220. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act to pro- 
vide that certain members of the National 
Guard and other Reserve components, who 
served during World War II, shall be released 
from active duty upon completing 17 
months’ active duty after June 24, 1950; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 6221. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment and compensation of counsel for 
impoverished defendants in certain crim- 
inal cases in the United States district 
courts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANTAFF: 

H. R. 6222. A bill to provide for the pro- 
curement and installation of mechanism for 
recording and counting votes in the House 
of Representatives; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 6223. A bill to authorize the can- 
cellation, adjustment, and collection of cer- 
tain obligations due to the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H.R. 6224. A bill to reduce from 12 to 8 
months the time for which livestock must 
be held in order to qualify for the benefits 
of section 117 (j) of the Internal Revenue 
Code; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WIER: 

H. R. 6225. A bill to authorize the heads of 
the executive departments and the agencies 
and independent establishments of the Fed- 
eral Government to provide for the promo- 
tion and maintenance of employee recrea- 
tion programs; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H.R. 6226. A bill to provide supplemen- 
tary unemployment compensation benefits 
in certain cases to workers unemployed dur- 
ing the national emergency, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 6227. A bill to appropriate funds for 
flood control on the Tombigbee River and 
its tributaries in Mississippi and Alabama; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 6228. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 so as to provide that 
the spouse of an individual who has been 
awarded a disability annuity shall be en- 
titled to a spouse’s annuity if such spouse 
has attained the age of 65; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 6229. A bill to repeal the 10-per- 
cent surcharge on postal cards; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. Con. Res. 189. Concurrent resolution re- 
asserting the exclusive power of Congress to 
declare war and to control the involvement 
of American forces in armed conflict on for- 
eign soil; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H. Res. 505. Resolution for the relief of 
Helen M. Reno, widow of Royice W. Reno, 
late an employee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Rhode Island, relative 
to an interstate civil defense compact en- 
tered into and ratified by the State of Rhode 
Island, pursuant to the Federal Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950 (Public Law 920, 8ist 
os to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ces. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CANFIELD: 

H.R. 6230. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Leslie Coffelt; to the Commitee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. CASE: 

H. R. 6231. A bill for the relief of Gordon 

Uglow; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. HAYS of Ohio: 

H. R. 6232. A bill for the relief of Halsey 
H. Lafferty; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 6233. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Joseph Aikler; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 6234. A bill for the relief of Junko 

Kubo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WIER: 

H. R. 6235. A bill for the relief of Peter 
James O’Brien; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


515. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of the 
City Council of the City of Providence, R. I., 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to amend the 1950 Social Security Act 
by permitting employees of all cities and 
towns, regardless of the fact that they now 
have retirement systems in effect, to con- 
tribute to and receive the benefits of Fed- 
eral old age security; to tae Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

516. By the SPEAKER: Petition of city 
clerk, city of Alameda, Calif., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to acting favorably upon S. 940 or H. R. 4484; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

517. Also, petition of executive director, 
Port of Detroit Commission, Detroit, Mich., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to S. 241, a bill proposing to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 
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Monpay, JANUARY 28, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 
10, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God our Father, to the waiting tasks 
of another week Thou hast brought us 
by Thy grace. To the high altar of Thy 
mercy we come, each with his private 
need which only Thou knowest. In Thee 
alone, in whom we live and move and 
have our being, we find the deep springs 
of the Spirit at whose living waters we 
may be so strengthened with might that, 
maintaining our integrity and fidelity in 
an evil time, we shall go forth to be in 
the world, but not of it. In the midst 
of all that saddens and perplexes in this 
difficult yet challenging day, give us an 
inner radiance. Send us out where 
sound the cries of class and race, not 
knowing that our faces shine but humbly 
glad that in a world that lieth in dark- 
ness we are called to be children of the 
light. In the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


ARTHUR V. WATKINS, a Senator from 
the State of Utah, and Mitton R. Youne, 
a Senator from the State of North 
Dakota, appeared in their seats today. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. GrEorGE, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
January 24, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER 
PROJECT—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT (H. DOC. NO. 337) 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a message which 
has just been received from the FPresi- 
dent of the United States with reference 
to the St. Lawrence seaway, which he 
thinks should be read at this time. 

The Chief Clerk read the message. 

(For President’s message, see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Represent- 
atives, pp. 550-552.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The message 
and accompanying papers will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that the project referred to in the 
President’s message has been pending in 
the Committee on Foreign Relations for 
a considerable period of time. The com- 
mittee has not reported it favorably. 
Personally I am strongly opposed to the 
proposed spending of approximately 
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$1,000,000,000 on the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, a project which would be frozen up 
for 5 months of the year, and which 
would involve the building of a canal 
through foreign territory. I am very 
much opposed to it. I believe the people 
of my State are very much opposed to it. 
However, regardless of that, I am op- 
posed to it because I think it is 
wrong. The Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations has been considering the subject 
for a long period. It will consider it 
again, of course, from time to time. How- 
ever, I very much hope that the com- 
mittee will adhere to its position of not 
reporting the bill favorably at this time 
or at any other time. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. This is no time to 
spend another billion dollars on top of 
what has already been spent. However, 
I am not placing my argument alone on 
the question of the expenditure of money 
that would be involved. I place it on the 
facts, which show that this project is not 
in the interest of the United States. I 
now yield to the Senator from .New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, may I ask 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations if he will 
permit the bill to come up in the com- 
mittee and give us an opportunity to 
cast an honest vote on it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
cannot tell—— 

Mr. TOBEY. Will the Senator from 
Texas bring it up in committee and put 
it before us? 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is already before 
us. It will be put again. The Senator 
from New Hampshire speaks about an 
honest vote, I do not know how honest 
any vote is. 

Mr. TOBEY. The word “honest” can 
be construed in many ways. I do not 
want the chairman to put a wet blanket 
on the question. Let us have it con- 
sid@ed de novo. Let us not have the 
case prejudiced by any unkind remarks 
of the chairman of the committee. He 
should not put a wet blanket on it, 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am not prejudic- 
ing the case. Every member of the com- 
mittee thinks for himself. 

Mr. TOBEY. We should like to have 
a chance to voice our thoughts. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course. The 
Senator from New Hampshire voices his 
opinion on everything that comes up 
before the Senate. That is said in all 
kindness. 

Mr. TOBEY. That is one of the pre- 
rogatives of being a Senator. The Sen- 
ator from Texas is guilty of the same of- 
fense at times. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have read a re- 
view of the book written by the Senator 
from New Hampshire, and I congratu- 
late him on it. 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator from 
Texas should not damn it with slight 
praise. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
New Hampshire is going to damn it with 
a lot of praise. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to suggest that the unfinished 
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business before the Senate is the bill 
(S. 2104) to repeal section 104 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended. No agreement for the trans- 
action of routine business has been en- 
tered into. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thought the mes- 
sage of the President was before the 
Senate. I do not believe that if the 
President sends a message to the Senate 
a Senator is foreclosed from expressing 
his opinion on it. I have an opinion to 
express. I have expressed it. I hope a 
bill approving the project will not be 
passed. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Chair will recognize Sena- 
tors for routine matters, without 
speeches and without debate. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In compliance with the provisions of 
the act of March 3, 1915, as amended, 
establishing the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, I transmit here- 
with the thirty-seventh annual report 
of the Committee covering the fiscal 
year 1951, 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THe WHITE House, January 28, 1952. 


PROHIBITION OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE 
ADVERTISING IN INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE—PETITION 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a petitien signed by 712 citizens 
of New Castle County, Del., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit alcoholic beverage advertising 
over the radio and television, as well as 
in magazines and newspapers, which was 
transmitted to me by Mrs. Nora B. 
Powell, Delaware State legislative direc- 
tor, WCTU. 

I ask that the petition be referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition 
will be received and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce as requested by the Senator from 
Delaware, 


DIVERSION DAM BELOW FORT PECK ON 
MISSOURI RIVER—RESOLUTION OF 
McKENZIE ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
INC., WATFORD CITY, N. DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference a resolu- 
tion adopted by the McKenzie Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., Watford City, N. Dak., 
serving 3,000 farmers with electric en- 
ergy in that area, urging the building 
of a diversion dam below Fort Peck on 
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the Missouri River. I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution be printed 
in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas there is a shortage of power 
throughout the country and especially in 
this Northwest area and a supply of new 
power would be generated and made avail- 
able through the Bureau of Reclamation by 
construction of the diversion dam below Fort 
Peck in the Missouri River to be distributed 
by the United States Bureau of Reclamation 
thereby insuring a more adequate supply 
for REAs; and 

Whereas there seems to be every evidence 
that another cycle of drought conditions has 
begun in western North Dakota and in Mon- 
tana, this being clearly demonstrated by 
the scarcity of rainfall and small yields of 
crops during the past year; and 

Whereas in this year of short crop pro- 
duction much of the d raised on irriga- 
tion projects has gone to upland farmers to 
carry their livestock herds through another 
season; and 

Whereas further extension of irrigation 
in this area at the earliest possible date 
would provide definite insurance against the 
calamities of drought to dry land farmers 
and livestock growers; and 

Whereas the United States Bureau of Rec- 
lamation has indicated that plans for the 
construction of such diversion dam having 
reached sufficient stage where contracts 
could be let and work started on the build- 
ing of the structure immediately when funds 
are made available. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the McKenzie Electric Co- 
operative, Inc., serving 3,000 farmers with 
electric energy in this area endorses and 
urges the building of such diversion dam 
and that Congress make an initial appro- 
priation sufficient to begin construction and 
carry the work through the fiscal year start- 
ing July 1, 1952. 

McKENZIE ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., 
By Howarp L. Hanson, Manager. 

Dated at Watford City, N. Dak., January 

18, 1952. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

8.853. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ying 
Tak Chan (Rept. No. 1111); 

S. 1333. A bill for the relief of Maria Sera- 
phenia Egawa (Rept. No. 1112); 

S. 1372. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Made- 
laine Viale Moore (Rept. No. 1113); 

S. 1534. A bill for the relief of Midori Aki- 
moto, also known as Sharlene Akimoto (Rept. 
No. 1114); 

S. 1566. A bill for the relief of Constantin 
Alexander Solomonides (Rept. No. 1115); 

S. 1697. A bill for the relief of Sister Maria 
Gasparetz (Rept. No. 1116); 

S. 1988. A bill for the relief of Leslie A. 
Connell (Rept. No. 1117); 

H.R. 800. A bill for the relief of Cindy 
Eberhardt (Rept. No. 1118); 

H. R. 2672. A bill for the relief of the law 
firm of Harrington and Graham (Rept. No. 
1119); 

H.R. 3569. A bill for the relief of Louis 
Campbell Boyd (Rept. No. 1120); 

H.R.4877. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Margherita Caroli; (Rept. No. 1121); and 

S. Res. 34. Resolution referring to the 
Court of Claims the bill (S. 334) for the 
relief of the owners of certain Finnish sail- 
ing vessels; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1132). 
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By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 1085. A bill for the relief of Kane Shino- 
hara (Rept. No. 1122); 

S.1121. A bill for the relief of Matsuko 
Kurosawa (Rept. No. 1123); 

8.1234. A bill for the relief of Toshiko 
Konishi (Rept. No. 1124); 

S. 1490. A bill for the relief of Mrs. El- 
friede Hartley (Rept. No. 1125); and 

S. 1580. A bill for the relief of Alevtina 
Olson and Tatiana Snejina (Rept. No. 1126). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 2147. A bill for the relief of Arthur K. 
Prior (Rept. No. 1127); 

S. 2322. A bill prohibiting the manufac- 
ture or use of the character “Smokey Bear” 
by unauthorized persons (Rept. No. 1128); 

H.R.3219. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Northern District of Texas to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Robert E. Vigus (Rept. No. 1129); 

H. R. 4645. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marguerite A. Brumelf (Rept. No. 1130); and 

H. R. 5317. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon a certain claim of 
the George H. Whike Construction Co., of 
Canton, Ohio (Rept. No. 1131). 

By Mr. SMITH of North Carolina, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

H. J. Res. 314. Joint resolution designating 
September 17 of each year as “Citizenship 
Day”; without amendment (Rept. No. 1134); 
and 

S. Res. 245. Resolution to investigate the 
administration of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act since December 18, 1941; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1135); and, under 
the rule, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H.R. 5248. A bill to suspend certain im- 
port duties on tungsten; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1136). 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr.McCARRAN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I re- 
port an original concurrent resolution, 
and I submit a report (No. 1133) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the concurrent res- 
olution will be placed on the calendar. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 58) was ordered to be placed on the 
Calendar, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation for more than 6 months: 

A-1668413, Kehaioff, George Athanasoff. 

A-7297249, Gwozdz, Jozef. 

A-5760683, Czerwinski, Bronislawa or Lon 

(mee Markowska). 

A-9098321, Czerwinski, Jan. 

A-5043634, Lago, Ramon Formosa. 

A-6742652, Blich, Mina. 

A-622741, Blich, Aron. 

A-3030092, Martinez-Martinez, Jose, or Joe 
Martina. 

A-2612961, Kimura, Yukiko. 

A-2757718, Cheng, Chi Chiao, or Steven 
Cheng. 

A~-7190316, Diciaccio, Ottavio. 

A-6761996, Rosenstein, Max David. 

A-6207651, McMahan, Glenn Madge Mearns. 

A-6492272, Alcantar, Esmeregildo. 

A-7197683, Arias-Olivares, Benselada, or 
‘Wenceslada Arias-Olivares. 
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A-6953567, Augustin, 
San (nee Reyes). 

A-5916158, Benjamin, 
Hyndman). 

A-4805628, Bergondo, Lucia (nee Monzon). 

A-5763425, Bewley, Theresa Athne, or The- 
resa Athne Bosserman (nee Thompson). 

A-7135004, Bijarakis, Irene Emmanuel (nee 
Irene Emmanuel Tzanetes). 

A-7450259, Borrelli, Antonietta (nee Fran- 
co). 
A-3328605, Bourlon, Paul Edward. 

A-3284813, Brewster, Albert Sydney, or Sid- 
ney Brewster. 

A-1425339, Brezez, Mario. 

A-4102898, Campbell, Arthur Joshua. 

A-7417748, Campbell, George. 

A-7267869, Carini, John (Giovanni), 

A-7267870, Carini, Anna Angela. 

A-7375502, Cesarini, Domenico Mario, or 
Domenico M. Cesarini. 

A-4471755, Chung, Margaret Mary, or Mar- 
garet Mary Ping Shan Chung, or Ching Ping 
Shan. 

A-5058193, Cohn, Sonia, or Sonia Fidler. 

A-7463869, Connor, Albert, Marfunt. 

A-6781701, Correa, Eduardo Juan, or Mar- 
cilino Bellino. 

A-2658342, Csung, Eng Ki, alias Wou Ki 
Csung. 

A-1236060, Dobos, Joseph (Joszef or Joe). 

A-1050228, D’Ambro, Rafaelle. 

A-2396446, DeAyala, Genoveva Martinez. 

A-7858213, DeJaurez, Eloisa Navarrete. 

A-7274235, DeOntiveros, Concepcion 
Amancio. 

A-7073890, Dery, Liliane Marcelle, formerly 
Liliane Marcelle Charbonnier. 

A-5339551, Detels, Heinrich Hans, 

A-5257367, DiMeglio, Giovanni. 

A-1963644, Dimitrakoulakos, Dimitrios, or 
Jimmie Demos. 

A-7415149, Dobson, Keith Frederick. 

A-1019415, Docherty, Rebecca. 

A-1962682, Dracopoulos, Peter Constantine. 

A-1263600, Elizalde, Luz Peinado. 

A-1916314, Farganis, Pericles A. 

A-6319163, Ferszt, Szyje, or Sidney First. 

A-4445754, Foti, Carmelo. 

A-6966527, Frain, Christina Elizabeth May 
(nee Tornbull). 

A-7117918, Francis, Therza Hayden (nee 
Billinghurst). 

A-4566242, Franek, Shirley Sa. 

A-1504362, Frano, Raffaele Angelo, or 
Raffaele Frano, or Ralph Frano. 

A-7934330, Fulton, Victor Alexander. 

A-4467600, Garcia, Manuel Ferreiro. 

A-2840935, Garcia-Perez, Antonio or Arturo. 

A-7886808, George, Ludrik, Kelsham. 

A-7884902, George, Maria Leonora (nee 
Thomas). 

A-3019640, Gerlich, Jakob. 

A-4978213, Geiss, Lillian Florence Belle 
(nee England). 

A-7241623, Gliszczynski, Theodore Joseph, 

A-3475252, Goodman, Rose (nee Randell). 

A-6491933, Gorfinkel, Chana, or Gorfinkiel 
(nee Chana Gulevsky or Gulewska). 

A-3181035, Gropsorean, Damen, 
Nicolas Thomas. 

A-7174219, Grosch, Jutta (nee Jaeger). 

A-5998196, Guerrisi, Lillian. 

A-5131547, Halloran, Doris Helen (nee 
Puller). 

A-7070214, Hansen, Hans Willy, or William 
Hansen. 

A-7375722, Heinzmann, Peter Mikulas. 

A-7136914, Hodge, Daniela (Daniela Ivanka 
Tatjana Petrova). 

A-7290260, Hodson, Kathlyn Ellen. 

A-3622185, Hoffmann, Arthur Otto. 

A-4870681, Hop, Louie. 

A-7399583, Hoy, Lee Chee, or Calvin C. Lee, 

A-6414242, Huang, Richard Shih-Chiu. 

A-6414219, Huang, Robert Hai-Chuan. 


Margaret Tiatano 


Mary Jane (nee 


alias 


\ > A-5587447, Hulatt, Henry. 


~ « A-7115356, Hummels, Agnes Geodorovna. 
. wA-1140841, Hutter, Joseph. 
A-1481433, Hyland, Patrick Joseph. 
A-3371125, Iari, Ruth Randall. 
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A-4946250, Jennings, Frederick H., or Al- 
bert George Brine. 

A-5273968, Jensen, Rasmus Magnus. 

A-9777158, Kalolekas, Vasilios Theodore. 

A-2342622, Kanzaki, Kichizo, or Kichizo 
Fujiwara. 

A-2¢ 42620, Kanzaki, Misao. 

A~-7008736, Kanzaki, Keiko or Kaye. 

A-1032116, Karaviotis, Aristomenis, or 
Aristomenis Andreas Karaviotis, or Aristo- 
menis Caraviotis. 

A-5343107, Karlsson, Per, or Peter Carlson. 

A-2828423, Krystalis, Gabriel Mozkoz. 

--9$783023, Lejnieks, Ints. 

A-2515343, Leonetti, Erna Gertrud. 

A-5153032, Leskanic, Janos, or John Les- 
kanic. 

A-4754440, Levin, Esther Tillie (nee Man- 
del). 

A-3420990, Levine, Anna. 

A-5390478, Ma, Chuk Ching. 

A-3445844, Maid, Mary Ann (nee Foxton). 

A-5573561, Mangiarotti, Santo. 

A-3378386, Matorim, Max, or Motel Ma- 
torin. 

A-5515065, Matsubara, Kikuno. 

A-6993697, Mattern, Reiner Karl, 
Rene Ellul. 

A-5166281, Matthews, 
Wsiaka (nee Matiasz). 

A-4180577, Masters, John Richard Lenton, 
alias Jack Masters. 

A-3635338, Meers, Margaret, or Margarethe 
Meers, or Margaretha Henkl (nee Boerner). 

A-4679824, Michaelis, Rudolf Martin Kurt. 

A-2011319, Mikulus, Michael Albert. 

A-2280632, Morand, Martha Johanna, or 
Martha Jensen Darnell, or Martha Johanna 
Jensen. 

A-7372123, Moreitz, Monica Johanna. 

A-1339900, Moshopoulas, Gerassimos, or 
George Moshos. 

A-5083554, Murrell, Evelyn Maud. 

A-6219555, Okamatsu Isanu, or Ysamu 
Okamura, or Yoshio Monaka. 

A-2749014, Omar, Mahdee Bin, or Allie 
Mahdee Omar. 

A-3684838, Orsi, Italia (Italia Stacchetti). 

A-4904454, Paolini, Attilio. 

A-—7809276, Pastori, Claude, or Claude Tul- 
lio Pastori. 

A-5600621, Paulson, Mary Harms, or Mary 
Grigg. 

A-4613083, Payeras, Anita Maria, or Anita 
Maria Rodriguez, or Anita Maria Llop. 

A-4102640, Pearcy, George Whitfield. 

A-2745227, Pelin, Neculate Oprea, or Nich- 
olas Pelin. 

A-7985396, Pentino, 
Consiglia Schiavone. 

A-4115597, Perog, Michael. 

A-7398987, Pesti, Goldie Grace, formerly 
Veres (nee Nays). 

A-1944984, Petesic, Ivan. 

A-6372739, Petkovich, Filippo, or Philip 
Petrovich. 

A-7197870, Petronio, 
Russo). 

A-4850252, Petrucco, Angeline Maria (nee 
Pontello), alias Ines Alba De Michiel. 

A-1958941, Pinakas, Maria, or Maria Kot- 
sonis, or Maria Lambadaris. 

A-4371125, Pinto, Domingos Fernandez, 

A-9920083, Polanowski, Stefan. 

A-5419016, Poser, Erich. 

A-1108990, Pragias, Vasiloios Athanasios. 

A-6287182, Preston, Ann. 

A-4575450, Prince, Ida Beckstein. 

A-4906086, Prochaska, Stefan Julian, alias 
Steve or Stefan Prochazka, Prochacka, or 
Prohacka. 

A-5662521, Raynor, Grace Annie (nee Las- 
kie). 4 

A-1251744, Rebeiro-Gomes, John. 

A-4853529, Reder, Erna Marcelina Frankel. 

A-4435161, Reder, Jacob. 

A-7197883, Ritchie, Rufolpho Maria, 

A-7886681, Roedelsturtz, Raymond. 

A-7115216, Sager, Charles Stewart. 

A-5343415, Sagris, Hilda, Kristina. 

A-6036900, Sang, Tung. 


alias 


Mary, or Marja 


Carmella, 


formerly 


Immacolato (nee 
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A-3095402, Saponzides, Seraphim Dimit- 
rios. 

A-1602221, Sarigiannis, 
Steve Camberis. 

A-4972302, Scallan, Marcella (nee Rutkn). 

A-1353207, Schoen, Eva, formerly Eva Bos- 
ko, formerly Eva Szontag (nee Eva Hauszler). 

A-3197907, Shapiro, Minnie (nee Sandler). 

A-4298007, Sheung, Lee Gout, or Anna Lee, 
or Anne Hoey. 

A-5975002, Shibata, Hiroshi. 

A-4708975, Silva, Philip, alias Felipe Silva, 
or Felipe Silva Gonzalez. 

A-4135539, Sing, Lo Mang. 

A-2429886, Sepcuik, Nick, or Nicolai Isep- 
ciuc. 

A-7491771, Smith, Natalia Alexandrovna, 
alias Natasha Alexandrovna Smith, formerly 
Kulikoy. 

A-5907999, Sommerkamp, Arnold. 

A-5213664, Steskanin, William, 
Stesko. 

A-2098982, Stosich, Marko, or Marcos Zoyas 
Siles. 

A-5589571, Szewczyk, Kate, alias Catherine 
Szewczyk. 

A-5165425, Szewezyk, Ignacy. 

A-5725387, Takata, Jiro, or George Takata. 

A-7118500, Taveira, Maria Clothilde Mar- 
tins. 

A-5434215, Portis, Ruth (nee Urguhart). 

A-3479202, Wang, Florence, alias Florence 
PiWsia Wang Teng. " 

A-5380160, Warren, Alice Julienne (nee Le- 
vacher or Alice Fiquet). 

A-2471388, Wei Yu, Djong Wayland or Way- 
land Djorg. 

A-1356959, Wessel, Max George. 

A-3616338, White, John Herbert. 

A-4956728, Willoughby, Barbara Adice, or 
Alice or Barbara Adice Dalgleish (nee Ward). 

A-4984579, Wohlender, David, alias David 
Wold. : 

A-2137759, Yurich, Frank. 

A-3759782, Abe, Fujiye, or Fujiye Bode, or 
Fujiye Sakata. 

A-2478324, Alves, Manuel. 

A-4079647, Anemoures, Demosthenes Evan- 
gelos, or James Evangelos. 

A-7754257, Anglada, Manuel O. Zariquiey y, 
or Manuel Zariquiey Anglada, or Manuel O. 
Zariquiey. 

A-3462443, Bacchione, Domenico. 

A-6160685, Bacchus, Habeeb. 

A-5811850, Baillie, Zillah. 

A-5737148, Baker, Hyman Noah, or Hymie 
Baker. 

A-5837681, Bartee, Elsa Anne. 

A-7096163, Beck, Elmer Into, or Into Il- 
mari Suhonen. 

A-5401170, Bensaia, Giuseppe, or Giuseppe 
Bensaga, or Joseph Bensaier, or Giuseppe 
Bensaya. 

A-6990512, Berghoff, Jerome, or Aaron Leo 
Ginsberg. 

A-5796563,: Block, Julia, or Sister Mary Vin- 
centia. 

A-7176702, Bokios, Efthalia Vassilios Zer- 
voulia. 

A-7354859, Boluda, Louis Roger. 

A-2585736, Boyajian, Arousag, or Rose Mary 
Boyajian. 

A-3748687, Bridges, Frank Sherlock. 

A-5877409, Broome, Stanley George, or 
Stanley George Amey. 

A-7423197, Brown, Virginia Sabater (nee 
Sabater). 

A-7362345, Burnett, Brenda Caroline, fore 
merly Brenda Caroline Simpson. 

A-7362346, Burnett, Glenis Pamela, for- 
merly Glenis Pamela Simpson. 

A-6976783, Campbell, Alfred John. 

A-7043314, Campisano, Frank Anthony. 

A-7262109, Carpenter, George, or George 
Carpenter Passejian. 

A-7123585, Carpenter, Josephine Semone 
Cosand. 

A-5599299, Chao, Celia Hwa Guen, or Celia 
Huan. 

A-6982613, Chase, Beryl, or Beryl Small De 
Chase (nee Small), 
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or Bill 
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A-6982614, Chase, Yvonne Patricia. 
A-4642604, Cheong, Cheung, or Tack 
Cherven, 


Chong. 
Mary Sophie (nee 
Mary Sophie Reichel). 


A-5757153, 

A-4935364, Clarke, William John. 

A-3563403, Collazo, Maria, or Maria Paiz, or 
Maria Molina. 

A-1251448, Colze, Wilhelm Leo, or Wilhelm 
Leo Francis Colze. 

A-5750902, Cornell, 
Kanell. 

A-6708955, 
Amato). 

A-7186426, Dacey, Margarete (nee Hill). 

A-5273901, Daddow, Elizabeth Jane (nee 
Veale). 

A-4538840, D’Alessandro, Benedetto, or 
D’Alessandro Benedetto, or Benny Castelli. 

A-3098806, Dapontis, George Antonios. 

A-7202716, Dawidczyk, Leokadia Ryducha, 
or Lucy Sarah Dawidczyk, or Leokadja Ru- 
ducha. 

A-7061272, Dazio, Chiara Angela Marina. 

A-3854994, De Esparza, Theresa Arroyo dor 
De Fontes. 

A-7188407, De Hernandez, Florinda Ar- 
mendares. 

A-6261642, Deligianis, Maritsa. 

A-6873511, Deligianis, Eleftheria. 

A-6873512, Deligianis, George. 

A-7010933, Delisi, Wendy Teresa, formerly 
Pearson. 

A-4216989, De Molina, Celia Melendez, or 
Celia Melemdez, or Celia M. Molina. 

A-5664486, De Rosales, Soledad Morones. 

A-2563522, Din, Badar Ud, or Badar Ud Din 
Gorsi. 

A-4693497, Drachler, Louis Davis. 

A-7224968, Durnell, Edith Marion (nee, 
White). 

A-4161607, End, Edward. 

A-1175433, Escobedo, Maria. 

A-3394109, Eshelby, James Wesley. 

A-4408331, Faia, John. 

A-4484324, Finegood, Atty (nee Silverfarb). 

A-4943398, Fineman, Sidney. 

A-7263010, Folio, Yvette Germaine Tour- 
tois, or Yvette Germaine Tourtois. 

A-7263011, Folio, Gerard Michel Tourtois, 
or Gerard Michel Tourtois. 

A-7263012, Folio, Louis Edmond Tourtois, 
or Louis Edmond Tourtois. 

A-7264767, Friedmann, Eveline Henriette. 

A-1297481, Frohn, Valentine (nee Valen- 
tine Yu). 

A-7049286, Garza, Isauro. 

A-1668107, Giorgi, Gino. 

A-1119471, Girardi, Sam. 

A-6678004, Glasman, Izak. 

A-6678020, Glasman, Jolan (nee Klein). 

A-3986030, Goby, Thomas, or “Tom” Goby. 

A-5067258, Gomez, Eduardo, Bao, or Man- 
uel Gomez. 

A-3857260, Gonzalez, Joseph Casal, or Jose 
Casal Gonzalez, or Joseph Gonzalez. 

A-4387257, Goodman, Max, or Motel Gont- 
macher. 

A-5262046, Goss, Eva Lillian (nee Pickard). 

A-7873904, Greaux, Joseph Gabriel. 

A-4284559, Green, Jack, formerly John 
Greenberg. 

A-4803905, Green, Dora Esther, formerly 
Dora Esther Greenberg (nee Serota). 

A-3257180, Greipel, Alois. 

A-3562620, Greulich, Ernest Heinrich Erich, 
or Ernest Erich Greulich, or Erich E. Greu- 
lich. 

A-7439173, Hadzicostantinou, Constanti- 
nos, or Constantinos Hadziconstantinou. 

A-6703140, Harris, Athanasia Constantine 
(nee Mallires or Athanasia Haralampopou- 
las). 

A-6057286, Hepworth, Norman William. 

A-6597600, Heuberg, Rachela. 

A-5123964, Hirsch, Gloria Gertrude Green- 
berg. 

A-6623134, Hollander, Bernardo, or Bere 
nardo Hollander Grun. 

A-1543051, Huber, Emil. 

A-3007292, Ibrahim, Mohamed. 


Isadore, or Isadore 


Covello, Fiorentina (nee 
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A-1883063, Imbrogno, Giulio, or Francesco 
Imbrogno. 

A-3834948, Inouye, Yataro, or John Ya- 
taro Inouye, or John Yataro Inoye. 

A-9798290, Inwood, Leslie Harold. 

A-2619905, Janicka, Mary, or Maryanna 
Witkowska, or Rogowska. 

A-1441065, Johnson, Alma. 

A-6954768, Kanellos, George Dimitrios, or 
George Canellos. 

A-7136803, Karas, Peggy, nee Liacopoulos 
or Panagiota Constantinou). 

A-4443941, Karki Ester Marra (nee Kotala). 

A-4002885, Katchur, Rose, or Rose Sloan, 
or Chaya Rachel Schlaian. 

A-6836915, Kauppi, Bengt Harry, and Bengt 
Harry Mattson. 

A-1070225, Kazias, Vasilios Kosmas. 

A-6441569, Kessler, Reginald R. 

A-6928172, Khade, Miriam Anton. 

A-6928173, Khader, Anton Elia S. Khalil, 
or Anton E. Khader, or Anton Khader. 

A-5613065, Kivinen, Lelia Amos Martha, 
or Lelia Amos Martha Fisher, or Leila Mar- 
tha Kivinen. 

A-6919645, Klein, Doris Regine. 

A-7826036, Knittle, Viola. 

A-1212306, Koster, Stanislaw, or Stanley 
Koster, or Charles Koster. 

A-1534347, Lapatas, John or Lapas, or 
Ioannis Bassilliou Lapatas, or Bassili La- 
patas, or John Bassilliou Lapatas. 

A-4810260, Lara-Heriberto, Enrique, or 
Enrique Heriberto Lara. 

A-3158305, Lawrence, Rheba Malinda (nee 
Lucas). 

A-6605462, Lee, Hwa-Ni, or Lawrence Hwa- 
Ni Lee. 

A-6704095, Lee, 
Shen). 

A-6142231, Leng, Shao Chuan. 

A-7092041, Lichtenstein, Peter Ladanyi, or 
Peter Ladanyi. 

A-6504787, Ling, Juliet Tchou. 

A-2997441, Ling, Choh Chun. 

A-7267779, Long, Patricia Hermine (nee 
Thomsett) . 

A-1077226, Lopez, Jose Gudierrez, or Jose 
Curtiez or Gutierrez. 

A-5740455, MacMillan, John Francis. 

A-2660936, Malafouris, Charalambos, or 
Bob Malafouris. 

A-6803987, Mandel, Armand. 

A-6406978, Manganias, Christos N. 

A-7375504, Martens, Geraldine Gisela, or 
Gerhardine (Gerda) Gisela Kueffens. 

A-3482021, Martini, Nicholas. 

A-3482016, Martini, Catherine 
Merle). 

A-7015094, Martini, Junior, Nicholas. 

A-7015095, Martini, Evelyn Helen. 

A-5165961, Mastrogeorgopoulos, Ioannis, or 
John Master. 

A-3598451, Mateus, Duarte. 

A-1684198, Matsui, Takejiro. 

A-4386046, McEachern, John Angus. 

A-6458422, McElligott, Justin William. 

A-6458421, McElligott, Ann Gabrielle. 

A-4076671, McGinnis, Ernest Livingston. 

A-7243285, Mei, Patsy, or Patsy Kong Mey. 

A-5564754, Meiras, Antonio, or Antonio Siso, 
or Antonio Mieras Siso. 

A-2061604, Messados, Vassilios, or Vassilios 
Stamitiou Messados, or William Massas. 

A-1387508, Miller, Charles Herbert. 

A-7886273, Miller, Coral Elizabeth. 

A-5618461, Mitsopoulos, Nicoloas, or Nick 
or Nicoloas Moustos. 

A-3802889, Mizen, Ernest Westwood. 

A-6063039, Monasterio, Arthur Gardner. 

A-4653393, Moreno, Marta Esperanza Rami- 
rez. 

A-1037812, Navarro, Diego Gallardo. 

A-3515640, Nom, Mon Ching, or Hing Mun, 
or Mun Hing. 

A-6374930, Novosad, Maria Aloisia, or Maria 
Louisa Nowosad. 

A-3467666, Nozawa, Shichiroku. 

A-3710992, Ordonez, Ranulfo Egar, or 
Ranulfo Ordonez. 

A-6350831, Papamikos, Irene. 


Lydia Shui-Yen (nee 


(nee 
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A-7282694, Perandones, Pedro Pedrosa, 

A-7868302, Pereira, Nelson Santos. 

A-7264790, Perron, Magda Vincenzina, or 
Magda Vincenzina Bier. 

A-7948772, Peterson, 
Wegman. 

A-3363218, Pezzuti, Michele Angelo, or Mike 
Pasty, or Mike Pazi. 

A-4130486, Pitta, Rosalia Stanko, or Rose 
Pitta, formerly Rozalia Manusov Stanko, or 
Rosa Nyari or Varga. 

A-4098715, Potter, Bertha (nee Zack). 

A-5549621, Puccio, Antonio or Anthony. 

A-5707372, Puccio, Salvatora, or Sally (nee 
Martihi). 

A-2655837, Puckerin, Joseph Archibald. 

A-1122393, Radich, Vlaho, or Charles Blaz 
Radich. 

A-7135349, 
Passerini). 

A-4176023, Redling, Joseph. 

A-7184730, Reiss, Hans. 

A-1475692, Resanovich; Adam. 

A-3947582, Ribas, Gumersindo Louis, or 
Gumersindo Louis Ribas Y Forto. 

A-5064504, Ribner, Sime or Rubner (nee 
Wojnelower). 

A-3566791, Ring, Sylvia (nee Gold). 

A-7092743, Rocca, Domenico Della. 

A-4847286, Rode, Konstantius Balthazar. 

A-5358463, Rosales-Benavides, Cipriano. 

A-7367118, Saccoccia, Nella (nee Nella Di 
Pillo). 

A-6435131, Santos, Benjamine (nee Gon- 
gales). 

A-4526743, Schafer, Doris June (nee Mur- 
ray). 
A-6441475, 
Strauss. 

A-1544255, Schwab, Lillian, or Lillian Ru- 
dolph (nee Lillian Goldman or Thelma 
Schwab or “Teddy”). 

A-1471905, Scime, 
ascia). 

A-241573, Scinica, Fortunato, or Fortunato 
Sceneca. 

A-3090640, Scotto, Luigi. 

A-6403266, Seidita, Salvatore. 

A-3810778, Sen, Chu Do, or Do Sen Chu. 

A-4809716, Shapiro, Lillion (mee Meyer or 
Ravira or Raisel Meyer). 

A-7858555, Shipley, Emma, formerly Emma 
Fabrocini. 

A-3041795, Skaleris, Nick George, or Nick 
Kaleris. 

A-7222259, Simonds, 
Sandoval Rogers. 

A-3598150, Sjotun, Harold, or 
Sjothun. 

A-3838291, Sliwa, Julia. 

A-4059205, Snarie, Mimah Alimah, or Mi- 
mah Aliman Curtiss, or Alimah Devi Mimah, 
or Alimah Devi, or Mimah Alimah. 

A-3022439, Sorrentino, Gennaro. 

A-7394621, Stephenson, Hubert, or Jubert 
Halston, or Ephraim Stephenson. 

A-€581946, Stewart, Zigrida Margareta, or 
Zigrida Margarete Stewart, or Zigrida Stew- 
art, or Zigrida Margareta Graudins, or Zi- 
grida Margareta Grosel. 

A-6884670, Stirling, Charles Nicholas. 

A-5444030, Stormer, Lillie (nee Robertson). 

A-6440949, Strochlic, Carol or Carl. 

A-6440948, Strohlic, Sabina (nee Bhoch or 
or Bhock). 

A-7985398, Sweeting, Judy Deanne. 

A-4163209, Tanaka, Fumi Tatsuoka Morl- 
yama. 

A-4377561, Thomas, David Daniel. 

A-9747117, Titchen, John Alexander, or Al-« 
exander John Titchen, or Alexander J. Tich- 
en, or John A. Titchen. 

A-4204187, Trafemchuk, Alexander. 

A-4797143, Tso, Shih, or Tso Shih, or 
Joshph Tso Shih. 

A-1479020, Vales, 
Charalamboa Varelakis, or 
Emanuel Varelakis. 

A-5032104, Varnes, Hedel Julia, or Hedel 
Julia Cott, or Jadwiga Stefanja Cotowna. 


Manfred, formerly 


Raiteri, Gina Domenica (nee 


Schamber, Selma, or Selma 


Raimonda (nee Sci- 


Nivia Rosa Rivera 


Harold 


Harry Emmanuel, or 


Haraloabos 
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A-3493647, Waltanen, Kosti Alexander, or 
Kosti Waltanen. 

A-6163778, Wang, Hsioh-Wu. 

A-2389787, Wilson, Arnold Usse, or Arnold 
Wilson. 

A-7177885, Wilson, Marianne Hedwig (nee 
Witte). 

A-7371751, Wirtz, Eckhard Johannes, or 
Eckhard Johannes Leja, or Eckhard Kytzia. 

A-1513918, Woitkewicz, Julius, or Wojt- 
kewicz or Julius Karski. 

A-7039520, Wong, Lorrie Tin Lock, or Tin 
Lock Wong. 

A-7243482, Yabe, Mitsuye, or Mary Mit- 
sute Yabe, or Mitsuye Nishihama. 

A-6858242, Yang, Richard Fu-Sen. 

A-2866753, Yee, Wai Yum. 

A-7560751, Yee, Yoeh-Ming Ting (nee 
Ting). 

A-6972366, Yien, Hwang Han. 

A-2169996, Chan, Shuk Yee, or Shuk Yee 
Chan Hwang. 

A-1790288, Yoshihara Masako. 

A-4443370, Young, Frederick Nelson, or 
Frederick Gustav Jung. 

A-7463580, Zei, La Donnie, or Lo Donnie 
Zei. 

A-5216657, Alessi, Albino. 

A-4381732, Angelini, Ernesto Romeo. 

A-4190326, Angelino, Achille. 

A-4710375, Angelino, Mariantonia (nee Per- 
rino or Maria Perrino Angelino or M. Antonia 
Angelino Perrino). 

A-2719067, Arriaga, Mario Rosario. 

A-4738613, Aslanoglou, Leonidas, alias Leo 
Slano, alias Leo Xeno Slano. 

A-5104423, Bauer, Joseph. 

A-4356772, Behar, Clara. 

A-4288750, Bercarich, Anthony or Antonio, 

A-4316959, Berger, Moris. 

A-3340793, Bew, Mon, or Yen Mon. 

A-1923586, Bojinoff, Paraskevia Batskowa 
or Bonzoff, alias Bessie Bojinoff. 

A-1503041, Bratos, John, or John Vretos, 
or Jon Vretos, or Ioanis Bretos. 

A-7868369, Bryan, John Robeson. 

A-4576779, Bubuchi, Peter Constantino, or 
Evangelos Bubuchi, or Peter Constantino 
Sprios, or Peter Spiros. 

A-4737170, Camara, Francisco Tomas. 

A-4306180, Canali, Giovanni (John Canali). 

A-7385402, Candelaria, Paz. 

A-4868451, Car, Janko (John), or Steve 
Evaka, or Stefan Evaka, or Steve Evakoff, or 
Istvan Czur or Czar or Carr or Zar. 

A-3312338, Cassiotis, Theodoros. 

A-5085705, Champendal, Ella Elisabetha. 

A-6163772, Chang, Jyh-Huei, or William 
Jyh-Huei Chang. 

A-6392886, Chang, Ke-Ming. 

A-3086937, Chen, Sun, or Wing Sang. 

A-9574860, Choon, Lee Cho, or Lee Cho 
Chun, or Cho Choon, or Lee Choy Choon, or 
Lee Choon. 

A-4253431, Chow, Ng Goon, or Ng Ngoon 
Dew or Dau. 

A-3551013, Chun, Kam Yuen, or William 
Kan Yuen Chun. 

A-6732044, Cote, David Leon. 

A-3595935, Cretella, Baldassarre, or Benny 
Cretella. 

A-755035, Crosbie, 
Grover Crosbie. 

A-3660919, Culligan, Martha Barbara, 

A-1058805, D’Amico, Nicola Carmine. 

A-4348153, Dapontis, Ioannis, presently 
known as John Dapontis. 

A-6593620, Davis, Willemina. 

A-5251212, Dean, Fanny. 

A-7069478, DeBayser, 
Jeanne. 

A-7071618, DeBayser, Catole. 

A-7064182, DeCaro, Francesco Paolo. 

A-7249017, Del Giudice, Maria Teresa (nee 
Viola or Teresa Viola), Teresa Del Giudice. 

A-2085630, DeLuevano, Gregoria Pedroza 
Vda, also Gregoria Pedroza. 

A-6233702, Di Giacomo, Luciano, 

A-6237313, DiGiacomo, Carmela, 

A-1356207, Din, Wahab. 


Grover Stanley, or 


Laurence Marie 
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A-4037088, Doo, Jung Shu, or Jung Shee 
Tong, or Peter S. Jung. 

A-1619782, Doukas, Nicolaos, or Nicolaos 
John Doukas, or Nick Doukas. 

A-2658728, Eckert, John, or Janos Eckert. 

A-5450258, Edgar, John Nelson. 

A-7096916, Ennis, Emmy (Emmy Weyrich) 
(nee Kraemer). 

A-9737359, Enxuto, Carlos. 

A-3997988, Espinosa-Carrillo, Delfino, alias 
Dale Espinosa. 

A-1530949, Fat, Eng, or Henry Eng. 

A-4356656, Gaensslen, Paul August Otto. 

A-4917566, Garvey, Albert Victor. 

A-3324038, Garzia, Giovanni Omero. 

A-6362195, Gee, Joseph Doo—Keung. 

A-6171929, George, Emilia (nee Gouvousis). 

A-6088385, Giles, Mary Ann (nee Smith). 

A-6496388, Goldstein, Samuel. 

A-6472385, Goldstein, Taube (nee Frank- 
furter). 

A-5955757, Gonzalez-Villicana, Miguel. 

A-1011226, Gosselin, Lorraine J., formerly 
Claudia Marie. 

A-7262019, Grassi, Maria Immacolata. 

A-7125377, Grego, Natalie Mastracchio, 

A-5025210, Grischuk, Walter Jacob. 

A-3662583, Guerrera, Donato. 

A-4497100, Guido, Thomas, or Tommasino 
Guido. 

A-4428935, Halasz, Gabriel or Gabor. 

A-4945626, Hamasaki, Haruji, or Haruzi 
Hamasaki, or Hitoshi Hamasaki, or Harry 
Hamasaki, or Harry Hama, or Harry Kasui 
Hamasaki. 

A-4565540, Hanella, Alfred, or Alfred Ham- 
elia. 

A-6639271, Harris, Caryl Anne. 

A-3158718, Hasson, Esther (nee Adevah or 
Michela Rohas or Rojas). 

A-6323339, Hawtin, Edward Mervyn (Felt- 
ham) (Foster). 

A-3445319, Hider, Hussine Deeb, alias Harry 
Hider. 

A-3459540, Hider, Mohammed Deeb, or Mike 
Hider. 

A-1733400, Hietanen, Hilma, or Hilma Sun- 
dell (nee Juusenaho). 

A-2725986, Hirschal, Paula Anna, 

A-7769313, Hsu, En-Yun. 

A-6032936, Hsu, Tung-Kuei. 

A-6489134, Huber, Britta Sylvia Eleonoid. 

A-2763719, Ida, Isaku, or Toraichi Oishi. 

A-7360460, Iverson, Catherine Anne, or 
Catherine Anne Bond. 

A-6893630, Jimenez, Rudolfo, or Rudolph 
Gamble. 

A-3526330, Jones, Cuthbert McDonald. 

A-7274302, Kaan, Sze Kin. 

A-7274301, Kaan, Ann Chang. 

A-6343646, Kantzos, Efstratios. 

A-6343645, Kantzos, John. 

A-2403662, Katsiaris, Christos. 

A-4743298, Katz, Molly, or Mali Katz. 

A-7008891, Kinsey, Shirley Joanna. 

A-6371576, Kitcher, Janette Estelle. 

A-3374470, Kobzeff, John P., or Ivan P, 
Kobzeff. 

A-3374471, Kobzeff, Julia (nee Tickunoff). 

A-1355886, Kondrutzkov, Dimitri. 

A-1443419, Kondrutrkov, Daria (nee Pet- 
rova). 

A-5201518, Kotchos, Dimitrios Vasiliou, or 
Jim Vasil Kotchoff. 

A-4990341, Krznovich, John. 

A-1116780, Kuintiene, Chana. 

A-2499249, Kumagai, Tomi 
Yoshida). 

A-7246551, Kuo, Maying, or Ma Mu Yin 
Kuo. 

A-7246552, Kuo, Joseph Dennis, or Sun 
Yang Kuo, or Sing Yang Kuo. 

A-7246553, Kuo, Marie Esther, or Yen Shi 
Kuo. 

A-5219771, Lam, Shin Hing, or Lam Shin 
Hing. 

A-4674687, Lasuita, Michael. 

A-7079616, Lee, Milton Chun, or Milton C. 
Lee. 

A-7069322, Lee, Peng May Kau, or May Kau 
Feng. 


(nee Tomi 
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A-7069321, Lee, Milton Chun, Junior, or 
Milton Lee, Junior. 

A-7200791, Lee, Marion, or Mei Lan Lee, 

A-4125377, Lee, Samuel, or Lee Wing. 

A-7006439, Lee, Whamok Kim, or Wha Mok 
Kim, or Kim Wha Mok, or Whamok Kim, or 
Kim Whamoe. P 

A-2557792, Lee, I. Kyung, or I. Kyeng Lee, 
or Lee I. Kyung. 

A-5342497, Leguia, Victor Ernesto, or Vic- 
tor Legua Camacho. 

A-2232168, Leibowitz, Mary (nee Pappel- 
baum). 

A-7385545, Lemmo, Antonio, or Anthony 
Lemmo. 

A-7600174, Lew, Grace Li-En, or Lew Li-En. 

A-7268435, Ling, Yee, or Ling Yee, or 
Charle Yee. 

A-6699077, Linthicum, Elizabeth Jane 
Worsley, or Elizabeth Joyce Worsley Linthi- 
cum. 

A-1888029, Lisette, Dorothy Louise. 

A-4988427, Little, Winifred Maud (nee 
Smillie). 

A-6033423, Liu, James Che-Ming. 

A-7125315, Liu, Tsousue Kao, 

A-7457082, Liu, Lonnie. 

A-2749540, MacDonld, Dorothy Anna (nee 
Symes). 

A-4655168, Martinez, Francisco Zarate. 

A-3389010, Martinez, Sidronio, or Sidronio 
Martin, or Sidronio Gallardo Martin, or 


Sidronio G. Martinez Cifronio Martin. 
A-7178602, Marzahn, Hans-Ulrich. 
A-6836916, Mattson, Bo Olof, or Bo Olof 

Kauppi. 

A-3409854, McCullough, Edward Victor. 

McKendrick, Mary Barclay 


A-5827389, 
Strachan. 

A-4189822, Meha, Tuta. 

A-5638694, Mendes, John, or Tom Mendes. 

A-1319851, Mincheff, Petko Panayotoff, or 
George Petroff, or George Peters. 

A-4425319, Mizen, Amy Ruth, or Amy Ruth 
Warren. 

A-4172428, Montecino, Antenor or Antonio. 

A-4318326, Romera, Vicenta Lorca. 

A-5578346, Montesinos, Concepcion Garcia. 

A-6630324, Montesinos, Vicenta. 

A-7032857, Montesinos, Manual Fernan- 
dez. 

A-6630320, Montesinos, Conchia. 

A-5448363, Nakamura, Fumiye, or Fumiye 
Uyeno. 

A-2388264, Nakagawa, John, or Sunkichi 
Nakagawa. 

A-7240047, Nichols, Frederick W., formerly 
Fritz Wolfgang Peterbauer. 

A-5942955, Ohab, Walter, or Wladyslaw 
Ohab, or Ladislaw Ohab. 

A-5441064, Oldakowska, Halina. 

A-3496978, Paetzold, Helene Henriette. 

A-5706590, Patterson, Alexandra Photos 
Leriou. 

A-9563511, Pavic, Valdimir. 

A-3915147, Pearman, Faith Mazie, or Faith 
Mazie Adams. 

A-1006704, Persi, Angelo. 

A-4387401, Peterson, Boris, 
Treschinsky or Trescinski. 

A-7957311, Petrini, Stefano. 

A-3877925, Pinard, Alphonse Joseph. 

A-4727552, Pinto, Abilio Fernandes, or 
Abilio Pinto Fernandes. 

A-2495735, Podvenecz, Hermine, or Her- 
mine Racz. 

A-7372124, Pompei, Pietro. 

A-7204914, Pozzi, Giovannina or Carusone, 

A-3764980, Provenghi, Bruno George. 

A-5047014, Provenghi, Enrica Bombardelll, 

A-7026553, Provenghi, Guido or John, 

A-7026787, Provenghi, Anita Costa. 

A-7026388, Provenghi, Carlos Bruno, 

A-6925878, Pullin, Patricia Anne. 

A-6033784, Kuade, Lois Edna, or Bertha 
Edna Nicholas, or Mary Beatrice Nichols, 

A-4043273, Radke, Gustav Daniel. 

A-7019744, Radke, Russell Alvin. 

A-7019745, Radke, Stella Marie (now Heg- 
sted). 

A-7020727, Radke, Elford Daniel. 


or Boleslaw 
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A-7375847, Ramil, Beatriz Betty. 

A-6810067, Reedy, Enrico Lucido. 

A-5099071, Reins, William Cornelius, or 
Cornelius William Reins, or William Reins. 

A-4596588, Reins, Saimi Adalfina (nee 
Davantti). 

A-7079633, Resch, Renate. 

A-7079634, Resch, Gerhard. 

A-3321611, Romagnolo, Vincenzo, or Vin- 
cent or “Jim” Romagnuolo. 

A-3105579, Romano, Silverio. 

A-6999695, Romero, Norma Borbolla. 

A-4294885, Rosenholm, Oscar, or Oscar 
Alecei (or Alacai or Alepei) Waldemar Rosen- 
hold, alias Oscar Alecei Waldemar, alias 
George Lee. 

A-5217146, Sagara, Mie. 

A-4262120, Santos, Dioselina Quiroz-de los, 
alias Dioselina Marie Lopez-de los Santos. 

A-5467347, Schayek, Farha Sassoon. 

A-3440635, Schayek, Louise Sassoon. 

A-5312037, Scherlitz, William Albert, or Al- 
bert William Scherlitz. 

A-3213351, Serpi, Liugi. 

A-3784794, Shee Yee (Yee Kwan Yee), or 
Mary Lee. 

A~—7372138, Shew, Mah, or Harold Mah. 

4-6161419, Shibayama, Tatsue. 

A-6161420, Shibayama, Yuzo. 

A-7841053, Sodini, Cherubini Bertuccelli. 

A-7841052, Sodini, Lorretta. 

A-7955505, Soulides, Demetrious Apostolou. 

A-6958019, Spafford, Lillian Mumford, or 
Lillian Mumford McDermott, or Lilyan Mc- 
Dermott, or Louise McGee. 

A-7112885, Spence, Ofelia Carmona, or 
Ofelia Valdes O’Parrill, or Ofelia Carmona 
O’Farrill. 

A-3868721, Stacy, Linda (nee Linda Elea- 
nor Weaver) alias Linda Levensen, alias 
Linda Steiner. 

A-4855576, StocklitscL, Hermine, or Her- 
mine Stock. 

A-7416007, Straussman, Olga Schwartz. 

A-7416008, Stfaussman, Jean Claude. 

A-7416009, Straussman, Liliane. 

A-4864596, Tagliavia, Antonio, or Antonio 
Tagliavia, or Tony Poma. 

A-6982514, Tavoularides, Efstratis, or Ef- 
stratis Demetri Tavoularides, or Paul Cos- 
tides, or Paul Georges. 

A-5162622, Tedford, George Edward. 

A-4958539, Tedford, Mary McSwinney. 

A~7457228, Till, Margaret Maria Momberg 
Weber. 

A-7094105, Tischler, Salo. 

A-7037981, Tolton, Charles Gordon, 

A-3434944, Tonge, James Hezekiah. 

A-4641717, Vaik, Evald Alexander Arthur, 
or Evald or Ewald Wack, or Edward Madison, 

A-7372105, Volker, Carmen Astrid. 

A-3049044, Walker, Arosemond, alias Arose- 
mond or Rose Boyd. 

A-7419745, Weiss, Robert, or Robert Herd- 
rick. 

A-5455131, Whelan, Florence, or Florence 
Lampert. or Florence Brett Ruth Whelan. 

A-7394768, Wyrick, Brunhilde Vicktoria, 
formerly Brunhilde Vicktoria Handl. 

A-3643395, Ying, Lee. 

A-3366268, Zampas, Eugene George. 

A-3955646, Zampas, Eugene, Junior. 

A-6006493, Zampas, Anna. 

A-1411892, Zorrilla, Eligio. 

A-7547137, Liu, Wen-Tsin. 

A-2070080, Lukats, Maria or Maria De 
Lukats. 

A-€330533, Sze, Nancy Wei-Fong Lee. 

A-6624909, Sze, Yi-Kwei. 

A-5890254, Wei, Tseh Heen. 

A-7547138, Wei, Saling Chung. 

A-7547136, Wei, Fong. 

A-7547144, Wei, Yuling or Jacqueline. 

A-7547139, Wei, Madeline or Yaling. 

A-4932112, Goldstein, Clara Pearl or 
Golden. 

A-4932272, Goldstein, Jack or Golden. 

V-1427412, Westra, Caroline Marietta. 

A-6293227, Partovi, Manuchehr or Manu- 
chehr Manu Partovi. 
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HEARINGS AND INVESTIGATIONS BY THE 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, fro 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, I report favorably, without 
amendment, Senate Resolution 263, au- 
thorizing expenditures for hearings and 
investigations by the Committee on 
Armed Services, submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RussELL] on Jan- 
uary 22, 1952. It carries the same sum 
of money that we allowed a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Armed 
Services last year, which was headed by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Jonnson]. 
That subcommittee saved the cost to the 
taxpayers many times. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That in carrying out the duties 
imposed upon it by section 136 of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 (Public 
Law 601, 79th Cong.), the Committee on 
Armed Services, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized dur- 
ing the period ending January 31, 1953, 
to make such expenditures, and to employ 
upon a temporary basis such investigators, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants as it 
deems advisable. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution shall not exceed $190,- 
000 for the period beginning February 1, 
1952, through January 31, 1953, and shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chair- 
man of the committee. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by un- 
animous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. HICKENLOOPER (for himself 
and Mr. DIRKSEN): 

S. 2520. A bill to authorize reconstruction 
of a bridge across the Mississippi River at 
Bettendorf, Iowa; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

S. 2521. A bill to revive and reenact sec- 
tion 6 of the act entitled “An act authorizing 
the construction of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors for flood control, and for 
other purposes,” approved December 22, 
1944; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2522. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to protect trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies,” 
approved July 2, 1890; and 

S. 2523. A bill for the relief of certain 
nationals of Pakistan; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2524. A bill to amend Section 1114 of 
title 18, United States Code, so as to extend 
its protectior to postmasters, officers, and 
employees of the field service of the Post 
Office Department; and 

S. 2525. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
to provide increases in certain annuities; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

(See the remarks of Mr. LANGER when he in- 
troduced the last above-named bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

S. 2526. A bill for the relief of Andree M. 

Doyle; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 2527. A bill authorizing the expenditure 
of moneys received from national forests 
for the development, maintenance and oper- 
ation of national forest recreational resources 
and areas, including wild-life resources; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CAIN: 

S. 2528. A bill for the relief of George Tus; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Cain when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 2529. A bill to change the name of the 
Bonneville Power Administration to the Co- 
lumbia Power Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 2530. A bill to provide certain decora- 
tions for outstanding and heroic conduct or 
service by persons serving in the American 
merchant marine; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 2531. A bill for the relief of Eugenio S. 

Roiles; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CONNALLY: 

S. 2532. A bill authorizing the modifica- 
tion of the project for the improvement of 
the Trinity River and tributaries, Texas, in 
order to provide for salt water barriers in the 
vicinity of Anahuac, Tex.; and 

S. 2533. A bill to provide for a preliminary 
examination and survey of Port Mansfield 
Harbor in Texas and the channel connecting 
such harbor to the Gulf of Mexico for the 
purpose of determining action necessary to 
enable such harbor and channel to accom- 
modate deep-draft navigation; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

8. J. Res. 125. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the nomination 
of the President and Vice President; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


INCREASED ANNUITIES FOR CERTAIN 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
amend the Civil Service Retirement Act 
so as to provide increases in certain 
annuities. At the present time there are 
thousands of men and women who are 
old and are unable to work, but because 
of the increase in the cost of living as a 
matter of fact some of them are on the 
verge of starvation. I hope we may 
have prompt action by the proper com- 
mittee. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2525) to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended, to provide increases in cer= 
tain annuities, introduced by Mr. Lancer, 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


GEORGE TUS 


Mr. CAIN. Myr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill for the 
relief of George Tus. 

The bill (S. 2528) for the relief of 
George Tus, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak for a moment in explanation of 
the bill which I have just introduced. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
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from Washington? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, Mr. Tus, 
who is named in the private bill which 
has just been introduced, is now 64 
years of age, and has resided in the 
United States for approximately 40 
years. He was born in Austria terri- 
tory, which after World War I became 
a part of Poland and which is now under 
Russian control and behind the iron 
curtain. 

Thirty years ago he was sentenced to 
prison for the crime of false pretenses. 
After his release, he was again sentenced 
on December 9, 1936, for passing counter- 
feit bills. A warrant of deportation was 
issued on April 30, 1937, because of his 
having been sentenced on these two 
charges. The warrant has never been 
carried out. 

Since Mr. Tus’ final release from 
prison, he has resided in Seattle, where 
there are on file with the immigration 
authorities, as part of the record, nu- 
merous recommendations as to his char- 
acter and probity as to his residence in 
that city. He has made his living dur- 
ing the ensuing years by operating a 
small hotel of good reputation. The au- 
thorities have been sympathetic con- 
cerning Mr. Tus’ status, but under the 
law, because of the convictions, the de- 
portation warrant must be acted upon 
unless a private bill is enacted in his 
behalf. 

Mr. Tus, now 64, is suffering the in- 
firmities of age, and Russia, the only 
country to which he woudd be properly 
deportable, has indicated it will not ac- 
cept deportees, even though Austria was 
the place of his birth. He, of course, is 
not in sympathy with the present-day 
Russian Government’s viewpoint, nor 
can he speak the language. In any 
event, he would be unable to make his 
living there as he is able to do, and is 
doing, in the United States. 

Since his release from prison, Mr. Tus 
has proven his ability and worth as an 
honest, straight-forward and patriotic 
American, as attested to by those with 
whom he has been associated in Seattle. 
He has paid his debt to society, and I join 
his many friends in the hope that de- 
portation proceedings against him will 
be dropped by an act of Congress, 


REQUEST TO PRESIDENT TO TRANSMIT 
REVISED BUDGET, FISCAL YEAR 1953 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub-. 


mit for appropriate reference a concur- 
rent resolution. The resolution speaks 
for itself, and I thought it appropriate 
to read it into the Recorp. It is as 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the President 
is requested to transmit to the Congress at 
the earliest possible date a revision of the 
budget for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1953, in which the estimate of expenditures 
for such fiscal year does not exceed the esti- 
mated receipts for such year under existing 
law. 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 57), submitted by Mr. D1rKSEN, was 
referred to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 
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NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING CORPS 
ACT—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on the 
16th of January, which was the legisla- 
tive day of January 10, 1952, the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RussEtu] in- 
troduced, for himself and other Sen- 
ators, the bill (S. 2441) to provide for 
the administration and discipline of the 
National Security Training Corps, and 
for other purposes. 

The junior Senator from Mississippi 
had intended to have his name included 
as one of the Senators for whom the bill 
was introduced, but was out of the city 
at the time. He now asks unanimous 
consent that his name may be added to 
the bill as a cosponsor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


MRS. LULA J. BROOKS—CHANGE OF 
REFERENCE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
October 19, 1951, there was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary the bill 
(S. 2317) for the relief of Mrs. Lula J. 
Brooks. Inasmuch as this bill is con- 
cerned with the disbursement of money 
from the civil-service retirement and 
disability fund, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on the Judiciary be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the bill, and that it be referred to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


MALNUTRITION AND STARVATION OF 
PRISONERS OF WAR—MOTION TO RE- 
CONSIDER 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
behalf of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], I enter a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the Senate passed 
the bill (S. 513) to provide for a study 
of the mental and physical consequences 
of malnutrition and starvation suffered 
by prisoners of war and civilian internees 
during World War II. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The motion 
will be entered. 


SUSPENSION OF IMPORT DUTIES ON 
CERTAIN METALS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President; on 
the call of the calendar the other day 
two bills came up to which I objected, 
namely, Calendar 998, House bill 4948, 
to suspend certain import duties on lead, 
and Calendar No. 1000, House bill 5448, 
to provide for the temporary free im- 
portation of zinc. 

In the production of both these com- 


‘modities my State is vitally interested. 


I have since made a study of the sub- 
ject, and have received the best advice 
Icould get. Iam now content that those 
bills should pass, and I wish it known 
now that I withdraw the objections 
which I made to the bills. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON S. 25, TO AMEND 
AN ACT ENTITLED “AN ACT TO ESTAB- 
LISH A UNIFORM SYSTEM OF BANK- 
RUPTCY THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 
STATES,” APPROVED JULY 1, 1898, AND 
ACTS AMENDATORY THEREOF AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY THERETO—FARMER- 
DEBTOR 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Thurs- 
day, February 7, 1952, at 10:30 a. m., in 
room 424, Senate Office Building, on the 
bill S. 25, to amend an act entitled “An 
act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” approved July 1, 1898, and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto. At the indicated time and 
place all persons interested in the bill 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. The subcommittee con- 
sists of the Senator from Washington 
{Mr. MAcnuson], the chairman, the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAv- 
vER], and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. LANGER]. : 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix, as follows: 


By Mr. McFARLAND: 

Address delivered by Senator Kerr at the 
Democratic Conference of Midwest States, 
at Kansas City, Kans., on January 25, 1952. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

Article entitled “Academy Names Hunt as 
Dentist of the Year,” published in the Jan- 
uary 22, 1952, issue of the Wyoming Eagle, 
of Cheyenne, Wyo. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Address delivered by him at a dinner 
meeting held by the Mifflin County Republi- 
can Committee, at Lewistown, Pa., on Janu- 
ary 25, 1952. 

Address delivered by him at the annual 
meeting of the York-Adams Area Council, 
Boy Scouts of America, at York, Pa. on 
January 26, 1952. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Address on foreign economic aid and 
point 4, delivered by him at the National 
Roosevelt Day dinner sponsored by Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y., on January 
25, 1952. 

Editorials from the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
and the Santa Monica Outlook with regard 
to the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Article entitled “Education in Review,” by 
Benjamin Fine, from the New York Times 
of January 13, 1952, consisting of an inter- 
view with Dr. Harry N. Rosenfield. 

By Mr. KEM: 

Article entitled “How We Got Into the 
Korean War,” prepared by him for his 
weekly newsletter, and published in nu- 
merous Missouri newspapers. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement prepared by him relating to 
proposed stepping up of behind-the-iron- 
curtain activities by the State Department, 

By Mr. IVES: 

Address on proposed establishment of a 
Pacific pact, delivered by Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, of New York, before the National 
Industrial Conference Report on January 24, 
1952, in New York City. 
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By Mr. BYRD: 

Address entitled “Waste,” delivered by 
Frank R. Kent before the Sulgrave Club in 
Washington on January 8. 

Address entitled “Faith of Our Fathers,” 
delivered by Hon. George E. Stringfellow 
before the annual meeting of the Mid- 
Atlantic Shrine Association in Richmond, 
Va., on September 29, 1951. 

Address by Mayor J. R. Walker, of Mar- 
tinsville, Va., to Company B, One Hundred 
Sixteenth Infantry, Virginia National Guard, 
on the subject of Government spending. 

By Mr. TOBEY: 

Letter received by him from Miss Helena 
Estes, of Louisville, Ky., regarding the use 
of antibiotics for the treatment of cancer. 


ROBERT P. PATTERSON 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, last week 
occurred the tragic death of a very great 
and distinguished American, Robert P. 
Patterson. He was one of New York 
State’s most outstanding citizens. In his 
untimely passing, not only the Empire 
State, but the United States and all the 
world, have suffered a tremendous and 
irreparable loss. 

Because I was unable to be present at 
the session of the Senate when this great 
American was being appropriately eulo- 
gized, I take this opportunity to express 
this word of tribute and deep feeling of 
personal loss. At the same time, because 
it expresses so fully and so effectively my 
own thought regarding this tragedy, I 
ask to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks the text of an 
editorial which appeared in the New 
York Times of January 23. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ROBERT P,. PATTERSON 


Tragedy has struck again in the air over 
New Jersey, and this time its sorrow-laden 
list of casualties includes the name of an 
American who has served his country with 
extraordinary distinction. Robert P. Pat- 
terson was one of the great and gallant fig- 
ures of the times in which we live. He was 
a soldier on the battlefront in France during 
the First World War. Returning to his prac- 
tice of the law, he was appointed a judge of 
the district court of the United States at 
the age of 39, a judge of the high court 
of appeals a few years later. He left the 
bench, soon after the outbreak of the Sec- 
ond World War in Europe, to become As- 
sistant Secretary and then Under Secretary 
of War. Few men contributed more notably 
to the success of the whole American war ef- 
fort. When Henry Stimson resigned as Sec- 
retary of War in 1945, Robert Patterson suc- 
ceeded him. His own resignation from that 
office in 1947 was followed by his return to 
the practice of law in New York City, his se- 
lection as president of the Bar Association 
of the City of New York and his willing and 
eager participation in a wide range of pub- 
lic-spirited activities. 

Here was a man of superlatively high 
standards, complete integrity and boundless 
enthusiasm for whatever task he took in 
hand. No one whose privilege it was to know 
him is likely ever to forget the candor of 
his speech, the courage of his faith, the warm 
and glowing brightness of his friendship. He 
‘was a man who never dodged a responsibility, 
never refused to take on a hard job if it 
needed to be done. What he preached, he 
practiced. What he believed, he believed 
with heart and soul. He fought hard for 
every cause in which he enlisted, and the 
causes for which he fought were good and 
right. 
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It is tragic to lose so useful a man at the 
age of 60 with so much to live for, so many 
unfinished battles needing the strength of 
his good arm. He served his country great- 
ly. He will be mourned, and missed. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR GREEN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, pursuant 
to the invitation from the West German 
Parliament at Bonn and pursuant to 
the designation by the Vice President, a 
number of us attended what has become 
known as the Strasbourg meeting of the 
Council of Europe in November of last 
year. 

There has now been printed an official 
record of the debate of the conference 
and there has also been printed Senate 
Document No. 90, prepared by the chair- 
man of our delegation, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN]. Largely through his efforts the 
entire trip went very smoothly and, I am 
sure, resulted to the information and un- 
derstanding of all who participated and 
to the cause of western unity as a whole. 

While he was the youngest member of 
the delegation in spirit, our friend from 
Rhode Island was the oldest in years. 

When a man does a good job it is well 
that we note that fact. We all note too 
much of a tendency these days to bring 
up the negative solely. I believe that the 
world would be far better if we passed 
around the flowers while an individual is 
living, especially when he more than 
merits commendation. This is certainly 
the case in this instance. 

Just a short while ago many compli- 
mentary remarks were made about our 
associate on his eighty-fourth birthday, 
and so comments today are just a little 
supplement to those remarks to say: 
“We done, Theodore.” 


THE YEAR SINCE THE GREAT DEBATE 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday former President Herbert Hoover 
made a contribution to our foreign pol- 
icy, in an address which he entitled ‘“‘The 
Year Since the Great Debate.” In the 
address he stated the facts as he saw 
them. He discussed what has happened 
in Europe, what has happened in Asia 
and the Middle East, and what has hap- 
pened in the United States. He dis- 
cussed the question of inflation and 
taxes, and he called attention to the fact 
that in view of the past year’s experience 
and because of the rising pressure Con- 
gress should again reassert its position. 
For that reason, I believe we should re- 
examine the whole world situation. 

Last year the Senate passed and sent 
to the House of Representatives a joint 
resolution in regard to the sending of 
troops to Europe. However, that joint 
resolution was not even voted on by the 
House, despite the fact that that ques- 
tion was included in the great debate. 
Now we discover that there is a question 
of sending troops to the Near East—to 
Egypt or to other places. 

In my opinion, the time has come when 
the Congress should carefully reexamine 
all questions relative to the entire world 
situation. After all, Congress in effect 
must make the foreign policy of the 
United States. Although the fore.gn 
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policy can be proposed by the President, 
it must actually be made by the people, 
through their elected representatives in 
Congress, because the people are sov- 
ereign. 

For that reason, I hope all Senators 
and all Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will read and discuss this im- 
portant message from the former Presi- 
dent of the United States, Herbert 
Hoover; and I ask unanimous consent 
that his address be printed in the body 
of the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection—— 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, although I 
shall not object, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Michigan whether he 
agrees with the speech by Mr. Hoover, 
or has not the Senator had a chance to 
make up his mind? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I not only heard 
the former President make the speech 
but afterward I read the speech. I 
think it deserves our very careful at- 
tention. I agree with many of the sug- 
gestions presented in the speech, and I 
think they should receive the attention 
of Congress. It is for the purpose of 
permitting Congress to review and re- 
examine the important questions con- 
fronting the world that I offer this 
speech for printing in the body of the 
REcorD. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator from 
Michigan offers the speech for printing 
in the Recorp in the spirit of something 
which should be examined, rather than 
something which he endorses. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I endorse the speech 
generally. I realize what the Senator 
wants in the Recorp, and I will put it 
in the Recorp: I endorse generally the 
principles that are laid down in the 
speech, and I think it should receive the 
very careful attention of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives. 

Of course, no Senator is bound by any 
document which he offers for printing 
in the Recorp; the action of offering a 
speech or other material for printing in 
the Recorp does not automatically imply 
that the Senator doing so agrees with 
every word contained in it. However, 
Mr. President, this address delivered by 
the former President of the United 
States should receive the very careful 
attention of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, 

Mr. McMAHON. I was not trying to 
bind the Senator from Michigan. I my- 
self read the speech this morning. I was 
curious to ascertain the position of the 
Senator from Michigan regarding the 
speech because he has a measure of 
influence by reason of being a Member 
of this body. So I was curious to learn 
whether the ex-President of the United 
States had made a convert of the senior 
Senator from Michigan. I was hopeful 
that he had not. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
offer the speech for printing in the 
REcorD as a contribution to the discus- 
sion of world problems and as @ chal- 
lenge to the Senate of the United States 
to reexamine the great world problems 
which are before us, both from an eco- 
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nomic, a military, and a political point 
of view. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE YEAR SINCE THE GREAT DEBATE 


The Sabbath Day is an appropriate day to 
discuss our problems of peace. Unfortu- 
nately on this Sabbath Day, despite our full 
good will to mankind, peace rests upon de- 
fense from Communist aggression. And 
that includes defense of our religious faiths, 

One year ago we engaged in a great debate 
on our foreign and military policies. 

At that time we were repeatedly told that 
United States policies were based upon what 
was called a calculated risk which meant 
risk of war or economic degeneration. With 
that as a basis of national policies, a chang- 
ing world demands constant recalculation of 
risk and reconsideration of alternatives. 

The risks are so great that with our ex- 
perience over the past year the Congress 
should now again recalculate. , 

I do not propose on this occasion to review 
how we got into these dangerous cold and 
hot wars but to start from where we are 
now. 

To indicate the necessity for recalculation 
of risks, I will make a short appraisal of the 
situations in the world. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED IN EUROPE 

A year ago, when I addressed the American 
people, the North Atlantic Pact had been in 
operation for over a year. Up to that time, 
despite huge subsidies and sacrifices by the 
American people, the nations of Europe, ex- 
cept Britain, had done little in mutual de- 
fense. And in this address, unless otherwise 
stated, I do not include Britain in the term 
“Western Europe.” 

During the course of the debate a year 
ago we were told that a European defense 
army of upward of 40 ground divisions would 
be created under General Eisenhower by the 
end of 1952, with 20 more divisions by the 
end of 1954. 

We were told four more American divi- 
sions were to be shipped to Europe in addi- 
tion to the two we already had there. 

What has happened? 

The rearming of Western Europe is mainly 
dependent upon the French and the Ger- 
mans. A year ago, in urging that we send 
our divisions, General Eisenhower stated to 
the Congress that the French promised 15 
battleworthy divisions by the end of 1952 
and presumably more by the end of 1953. 
A few days ago, the French Defense Minister 
indicated that they contemplated only 10 
divisions for the European army of which 
none was complete and half of them were 
only 50 percent recruited. 

The settlement by which Western Ger- 
many is to be given a certain degree of in- 
dependence and is to contribute 12 divi- 
sions has not yet gone beyond the paper 
stage. No battleworthy German divisions 
are in sight—certainly not before 1953. 

The British have announced that their 
four divisions on the continent will not be 
a part of the European army but that they 
will cooperate. Britannia would be a friend 
but would not marry Mr. Europe. That is a 
form of independence. 

In sum, the only substantial additions to 
Western European ground armies during the 
2 years past have been the American divi- 
sions we have sent over. 

Aside from American and British divisions 
it would be difficult to find 10 battleworthy 
divisions in the Western European army to- 
day. And it would appear that even the 60< 
division army is 2 or 3 years away. 

This proposed 60-division army compares 
with over 200 equipped divisions which these 
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same Western European nations placed in 
the field within 60 days after the outbreak 
of each World War. And their manpower 
and productivity are greater today. 

In that debate a year ago, we were told 
that the Communist armies comprised 300 
divisions, 20,000 planes, and 30,000 tanks. 
No one contended that 60 European divi- 
sions, even if created, could do more than 
temporarily halt an invasion. Our side in 
that debate replied that this was not a cal- 
culated risk but that it was a calculated 
Dunkirk. 

I may say at once that all the American 
people are interested in the growth of unity 
in continental Europe and their preparation 
of adequate ground armies for their de- 
fense. We earnestly hope that General 
Eisenhower will succeed in his difficult task. 
There has been some progress during the 
past year in allaying age-old discords and 
dissensions, But they are obviously not yet 
cured. 

Among forces which obstruct progressive 
Western European statesmen are the potent 
Socialist and Communist Parties. These 
parties also have widely spread the belief 
that our subsidies and our urging are for the 
purpose of using Europe for American can- 
non fodder. Yet the Western European na- 
tions are contributing less than 10 percent 
of the total military expenditures of the 
North Atlantic Pact nations. 

Another cause of Western European in- 
ertia is its attitude as to the risk of Com- 
munist invasion. That attitude is pro- 
foundly different from the attitude of Wash- 
ington. ~ 

There is in Europe today no such public 
alarm as has been fanned up in the United 
States. None of those nations has declared 
emergencies or taken measures comparable 
with ours. They do not propagandize war 
fears or war psychosis such as we get out of 
Washington. Not one European country con- 
ducts such exercises in protection from 
bombs as we have had in New York. 

I recently made an inquiry from Euro- 
pean sources as to why they calculate this 
risk of invasion as so much less than does 
Washington. 

The sum of this inquiry was that there was 
little public belief that there was risk of 
a Russian invasion in the near future. Their 
reasons for this belief were: 

First. They said that the Russian ground 
armies could have overrun Western Europe 
in a 2 months’ campaign any time in the 
past 5 years and can no doubt do it during 
several years to come. That they have not 
done so seems proof to these observers that 
the Kremlin realizes several difficulties in 
making a Red world out of the west. 

Second. They said that the Communists 
hesitate to stir up a war in the west because 
they can see no final military victory; that 
the Russians know they cannot invade the 
United States with armies, however much 
they might possibly trouble us with bombs. 
Therefore, they said the Russians have no 
taste for a war where they cannot effectively 
destroy their enemy. 

Third. They stated that the Kremlin real- 
izes that invasion of Western Europe would 
add a dozen nationalities to the centrifugal 
forces and oppositions which already trouble 
them from the thirty-odd races they domi- 
nate. They said the proof of these oppo- 
sitions was the fact that the Communists 
have sent 15,000,000 politically objectionable 
persons to slave camps. In addition, na- 
tionalism is not dead in those nations, as 
witness Yugoslavia. 

Fourth. They said the Kremlin knows that 
the industrial potential they would secure 
by invading Western Europe is mostly an il- 
lusion. The reason they gave is that if 
Western Europe were blockaded by the Amer- 
icans or British, and Russian transport into 
Europe were paralyzed by bombing, Europe 
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would be 30 percent short in fuel, 25 percent 
short in food, and without nonferrous and 
hardening metals. They stated that under 
such a blockade, Western European indus- 
trial production would diminish rapidly and 
ultimately fail. 

Fifth. They said the Kremlin has at last 
learned that its conspiracies of boring from 
within have failed to secure more than a 
minor percentage of men’s minds in the 
Western World. Its left-arm activities have 
there raised implacable walls to such ideo- 
logical victories, 

Sixth. They said the opportunities for 
the Kremlin are in Asia and that its face is 
turned east. 

Seventh. They said Stalin has every rea- 
son to be satisfied with the progress of eco- 
nomic confusion in the United States and in 
Western Europe. 

Eighth. Finally, they said the Communists 
know that, if they invade Western Europe, 
their own war potential will be destroyed by 
an atomic war from the air and a blockade 
from the sea, even if they succeed on land. 

I cannot say whether these eight assump- 
tions are correct or not. But they do con- 
tribute to Western Europe’s lack of hys- 
terics and their calculation of low risk and, 
therefore, their lack of hurry to arm. 

In any event this whole European situa- 
tion requires that the United States recalcu- 
late our own risks and reconsider the pos- 
sible alternatives. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED IN ASIA AND THE MIDDLE 
EAST? 


In south Asia and the Middle East we are 
witnessing vast readjustments of political 
power. Behind the slogan “Asia for the Asi- 
atics” lie two centuries of the white man’s 
exploitation. These forces have lighted a 
prairie fire of revolution against the West. 
They are removing the white man’s bur- 
den.” 

America had no part in this exploitation. 
Yet too often we find that many of these 
nations vote against the United States in the 
United Nations. 

During the past year in Korea, the Gov- 
ernment vetoed General MacArthur’s poli- 
cies of destroying the Chinese air sanctuary 
in Manchuria and the employment of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s armies to save American lives. 
Accordingly we denied ourselves victory. 

A negotiation was begun 6 months ago for 
a@ cease-fire. The Americay people welcomed 
its promise to stop the loss of blood and 
lives of their sons. But three things have 
come of it. Far from cease-fire, over 20,000 
Americans have been wounded, and nearly 
5,000 have been killed since the negotiations 
began. 

Yet in this negotiation we have retreated 
from the original purpose of unity and inde- 
pendence for Korea to an appeasement idea 
of a division of Korea about where it was be- 
fore. Finally, during these negotiations the 
Chinese have built up a great air force. 
What the outcome may be, we do not know. 
ButI will presently suggest some lessons we 
now ought to learn from this experience. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED IN THE UNITED STATES? 


The outstanding phenomenon in the 
United States is the dangerous overstraining 
of our economy by our gigantic expenditures. 

The American people have not yet felt the 
full impact of the gigantic i--crease in Gov- 
ernment spending and taxes. Yet we already 
suffer from the blight of inflation and confis- 
catory taxes. 

INFLATION 

We are actually in a war economy except 
for worldwide shooting. We are diverting 
more and more civilian production to war 
materials. We are placing a greater portion 
of our manpower under arms. All this cre- 


ates scarcity in civilian goods and increased 
spending power, both of which fan the flames 
of inflation. 
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We are constantly told that measures are 
being taken by the Government to prevent 
inflation. This ignores the fact that we are 
in the middle of inflationary operations at 
this very minute. Ever since the end of the 
Second World War the purchasing power of 
our money, measured in wholesale prices, has 
decreased 40 percent. 

Controls of the type we have imposed on 
wages and prices cannot in the long run pre- 
vent inflation. The experience of six great 
commercial nations in two wars has proved 
that they are, at best, a retarding device. 

Under the demands of Washington we are 
confronted with a probable Federal deficit 
of $30,000,000,000 to $40,000,000,000 for im- 
mediate rearmament. We already have Gov- 
ernment obligations and currency of $280,- 
000,000,000. And private credit is danger- 
ously overexpanded. In the brief period 
since the war, it has swelled by 
$130,000,000,000. 

The Government will need to cover part 
of its deficit by selling its bonds or notes, 
some part of which must be sold to the 
banks. That is direct inflation of credit and 
results in an addition to the currency in the 
form of bank-check money. 

The two pressures—scarcities and expand- 
ing credit or paper money—are the irresisti- 
ble forces of inflation. They are already be- 
ing expressed in gray markets and a sporadic 
spiral of higher wages and then higher prices. 

Our standard of living will be reduced in 
millions of families. Lifetime savings will be 
taken from millions of other families. Rising 
prices are coming through the kitchen while 
taxes are invading our homes through the 
front door. 

TAXES 


These huge taxes are also overstraining 
our economy. Moreover they have probably 
reached the point of diminishing return. 
That is indicated by the fact that the various 
taxes on the top bracket incomes can pos- 
sibly exceed 100 percent. If all remaining 
untaxed income above that level of the salary 
and expense allowance of a United States 
Senator were confiscated, it would bring only 
about $2,000,000,000 annually to the Federal 
Treasury. And that assumes that these tax- 
Payers would continue to work for nothing 
which they will not do. 

It is the average family who pays the bulk 
of taxes both income and hidden. Among 
them are corporation taxes. These are ulti- 
mately passed on to their customers or the 
corporation would quickly go bankrupt. 

Families with incomes of from $3,000 to 
$4,000 a year will pay in total taxes an aver- 
age of over $900 per year. The double effect 
of inflation and taxes is indicated by the fact 
that a family with $3,000 net annual income 
10 years ago must now earn over $6,000 to 
maintain the same standard of living. 

And this spending and taxes is not a quickie 
program soon over. When our great military 
forces are assembled, they must continue to 
be paid for. Due to constant new inven- 
tions in weapons, the new devices must con- 
tinuously replace the old. That will cost 
more billions. 

A man may carry a load of 300 pounds 
across the room, but he will break his back 
if he carries it around the block. 

Communism is an evil thing. It is con- 
trary to the spiritual, moral, and material 
aspirations of man. These very reasons give 
rise to my conviction that it will decay’and 
die of its own poisons. But that may be 
many years away and, in the meantime, we 
must be prepared for a long journey. 

There are men who welcome these inflation 
and tax pressures because these forces drive 
to socialize the income of our people. That 
is the inevitable end, even if it were not the 
avowed purpose. If this form of creeping 
socialism continues, we may be permitted to 
hold the paper title to property, while 
bureaucracy spends our income. Along this 
road the erosion of our productive capital and 
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the destruction of incentives to economic 
progress are inevitable. 


SOME ALTERNATIVE CALCULATIONS OF RISK THAT 
MIGHT BE CONSIDERED RY THE CONGRESS 


In view of this past year’s experience, and 
these rising pressures, the Congress should 
again reexamine our situation. 

I believe there are methods more effective 
to check the Communist menace in the long 
run and at the same time to lessen our 
domestic dangers. 

As a basis for test I may repeat the essen- 
tials of the proposals some of us made a 
year ago which were supported by many 
military and economic authorities: 

First. That the first national purpose of 
this Republic must be the defense of this 
final Gibraltar of freedom—that is the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Second. That the only way to save Europe 
from destruction is to avoid the third world 
war. The real and effective deterrent which 
we can, within our resources, contribute to 
that end is in cooperation with the British 
to extend our already strong air and navies 
up to a striking force. The Communists 
know that such a striking force could de- 
stroy their military potential if they started 
an invasion and it could punish any such 
aggression. And this applies to aggression 
against other non-Communist countries as 
well as Western Europe. 

In Korea, however correct the original de- 
cisions to use ground armies may have been, 
our experience during the past year has cer- 
tainly demonstrated that we should have 
relied upon air and sea forces to punish that 
aggression. We could have avoided most of 
the sacrifice of 20,000 American boys and the 
injury of 80,000 others. The long-run in- 
jury to the South Koreans would have been 
less devastating. 

Third. That the only way we can hold the 
initiative in this cold war is not to scatter 
our ground armies all around the 25,000 
miles of Communist borders but to concen- 
trate on such a highly mobile striking force 
by air and sea. 

Three weeks ago General Wedemeyer, one 
of our greatest military strategists, stated 
we should not dissipate our ground armies 
over the world and should put our emphasis 
upon a striking force of air and sea power. 

Fourth. That we should furnish such mu- 
nitions as we can afford to other nations 
who show a determined will to defend them- 
selves. 

Fifth. That to maintain the economic 
strength of the United States and to pre- 
vent its socialization does not permit our 
building up great ground armies in addition 
to overwhelming air and sea forces and sup- 
ply of munitions to other nations. If our 
econcmy should collapse, Stalin’s victory 
would be complete. We cannot take that 
risk. 

Sixth. That true friendship with Western 
European nations requires they be told cer- 
tain things in no uncertain terms. They 
should realize the limit of our economic aid 
is this deterrent air and sea power and mu- 
nitions. That, protected by this shield, we 
expect them on the basis of their perform- 
ance in previous wars, and now with the aid 
of munitions from us to realize that ground 
armies are Europe’s own problem. We should 
state that we expect them to provide ground 
protection to our airfields within their 
boundaries. We should state that not only 
will we send no more grourd troops, but that 
we expect they will rapidly relieve us of that 
burden except to protect our airfields outside 
the NATO countries. 

And they should be told that their delays 
leave our 250,000 European garrison in a most 
exposed position. 

Seventh. Our relations to the United Na- 
tions Charter should be revised. It must 
not be allowed to dominate the internal sov- 
ereignty of our Government. Our courts 
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have already made decisions that the Charter 
overrides our domestic laws. 


IN CONCLUSION 


Recalculation of our policies along these 
lines would greatly reduce our economic 
risks. By restricting our ground armies and 
ultimately reducing them to the force neces- 
sary to protect our homeland and our essen- 
tial air bases outside of European NATO 
countries, together with a reduction or post- 
ponement of 30 percent in our Federal civil 
expenditures, we could assure our economic 
strength. We could return thousands of 
young men to their shops, their farms, and 
their colleges. We could apply real brakes 
upon this drift to inflation; we might stop 
the plunge into socialism; we could avoid 
increase in taxes. But above all, we could 
better halt the spread of Communist impe- 
rialism. 

It has been said that in these evil times 
peace can be preserved only through strength. 
That is true. But the center and final re- 
serve of strength of the free world lies in the 
North American continent. Nothing must be 
permitted to weaken this bastion. We 
should recalculate our risks. 

I pray that we shall have peace and preser- 
vation of our American way of life. I hold 
firmly to the belief that a third world war is 
neither necessary nor inevitable. 

And in this summary of our position and 
our prospects I have used only facts and the 
terms of sober reason. But because I have 
avoided words appropriate to a deep emotion, 
this statement may not convey the extent 
of my anxiety for the future of my country 
and the world. But on this Sabbath day 
that anxiety is even greater than 1 year ago. 


MAJ. GEN. EDGAR ERSKINE HUME 
Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, this 


afternoon there will take place at the 
National Cemetery at Arlington the 


funeral of Maj. Gen. Edgar Erskine 
Hume, a Kentuckian, who served in the 
Medical Corps of the United States Army 
for nearly 35 years, and whose brilliant 
achievement and exceptional service 
earned for him the distinction of being 
the most decorated medical officer in 
American history. 

As a man of sterling character, an 
illustrious international figure in the 
medical profession, and an officer exem- 
plifying throughout his entire career the 
splendid qualities of courage, diligence, 
and devotion to duty, General Hume not 
only added luster to the fine family back- 
ground that was his, but he left to pres- 
ent and future generations of Ken- 
tuckians a heritage of inspiration and 
confidence in the satisfaction, recogni- 
tion, and prestige, that automatically ac- 
crue to one who fearlessly and unselfishly 
devotes his life and talents to the service 
of his country and his fellow men. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have included at this point the 
official record of General Hume, an arti- 
cle announcing his untimely death, 
which appeared in the January 24 edi- 
tion of the Evening Star, Washington, 
D. C., and an editorial which appeared 
in the January 26 edition of the Courier- 
Journal, of Louisville, Ky. 

There being no objection, the record, 
article, and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

Mas. GEN. EpGAr ErRsKINE HUME, UNITED 

STATES ARMY 

Edgar Erskine Hume was born in Franke 
fort, Ky., December 26, 1889. He was grad- 
uated from Centre College, Kentucky, with a 
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bachelor of arts degree in 1908, and master of 
arts degree in 1909; from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity with a doctor of medicine degree in 
1913; from the University of Munich in 1914; 
and the University of Rome in 1915. 

He was appointed a first lieutenant, Med- 
ical Reserve Corps, on September 16, 1916, 
and detailed to the Army Medical School, 
Washington, D. C., as a student. He was 
graduated in 1917, standing No. 1 in his class, 
and commissioned a first lieutenant, Medical 
Corps in the Regular Army with date of rank 
from January 14, 1917. 

General Hume was parole officer and direc- 
tor of the Department of Sociology at the 
United States Disciplinary Barracks, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., from March to Novem- 
ber 1917. He then was assigned to the Divi- 
sion of Sanitation, Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, as executive officer, until June 1918. He 
then was assigned as commanding officer of 
base hospital No. 102, in Europe, which was 
expanded into a composite hospital center 
with the Italian Army, until February 1919. 

During the Battle of Vittorio Veneto, 1918, 
General Hume served, in turn, with surgical 
units of the third, fourth, sixth, eighth, and 
twelfth Italian armies. He was American 
Red Cross commissioner to Serbia and sur- 
rounding territory and director of the anti- 
typhus fever campaign in the Balkan States 
until August 1920. 

In November 1920, General Hume was 
assigned as assistant to the commanding 
officer, and later as commanding officer, Corps 
Area Laboratory, First Corps Area, Fort 
Banks, Mass., where he served until June 
1922. During this period, on his own time, 
he completed the course in public health at 
Harvard University and Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, receiving, in 1921, the 
certificate in public health (subsequently 
changed to the degree of master of public 
health). He also was graduated from the 
Harvard School of Tropical Medicine, receiv- 
ing the diploma in tropical medicine in 1922. 
He next was assistant librarian of the Army 
Medical Library, as well as editor of its in- 
dex catalog until April 1926. During that 
period, he completed requirements for the 
degree of doctor of public health and re- 
ceived that degree from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in 1924. 

Until October, 1930, General Hume was 
medical inspector and epidemiologist at Fort 
Benning, Ga. While at that post he com- 
pleted the advanced course, Infantry School 
in 1928. He was instructor in the Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire National Guard at 
Boston, Mass., to September 1932, when he 
was appointed librarian at the Army Medical 
Library, where he served until October 1936. 
He was then assigned to the Medical Field 
Service School, Carlisle Barracks, Pa., as 
director of administration. He was grad- 
uated from the advanced course and con- 
tinued as director of administration and pub- 
lic relations officer until January 1943, when 
he became commanding officer of Winter 
General Hospital, Topeka, Kans. 

In April 1943, General Hume was assigned 
to General Eisenhower's staff in North Africa 
to assist in planning for the invasion of Sicily 
and Italy. In July and August of 1943, he 
was chief of public health for Sicily. From 
August, 1943, to September, 1945, he was chief 
of Allied military government and assist- 
ant chief of staff (General Staff Corps) of the 
Fifth Army. He participated in the initial 
landing at Salerno, September 9, 1943. He 
was successively in charge of the Allied mili- 
tary government of all the large cities of 
Italy. From September 1945 until June 
1947, he was chief of military government 
in the United States zone of Austria. 

In June 1947, General Hume was named 
chief of the Reorientation Branch, Civil 
Affairs Division, Department of the Army. 
He became surgeon of the Far East Com- 
mand in July 1949, with station at Tokyo, Ja- 
pan. In October 1951, he was assigned to the 
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Medical Holding Detachment at Walter Reed 
Army Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Since 1925, General Hume has been the 
United States correspondent for the Inter- 
national Congresses of Military Medicine and 
was delegate to their meetings at Paris, in 
1925; London, 1929; The Hague, 1931; Brus- 
sels, 1935; Mexico, 1936; Bucharest, 1937; 
Washington, D. C., 1939; Basle, Switzerland, 
1947; Stockholm, 1948. He has also repre- 
sented to the United States at other inter- 
national scientific congresses. 

General Hume was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal for his service as chief 
medical officer and later as commissioner of 
the American Red Cross in Serbia, February, 
1919, to June, 1920, in successfully combat- 
ing an epidemic of typhus fever. 

An Oak Leaf Cluster to the Distinguished 
Service Medal was conferred upon him for 
his service to the Allied military government, 
Fifth Army in Italy from June, 1943, to April, 
1945. 

General Hume was awarded the Silver Star 
with two clusters for heroism in action on 
November 3, 1918, near Asolo, Italy, where, 
while commanding base hospital 102, he was 
wounded but refused to be returned to the 
rear until other wounded men had been evac- 
uated; and for heroism in action on October 
1, 1943, in the city of Naples when he entered 
the city ahead of the forward allied tanks, 
and formally took over in the name of the 
Allied Forces while it was still under fire from 
German artillery; and for gallantry in action 
on April 22-23, 1945, at Moderna, Italy, when 
General Hume was among the first Allied 
personnel to enter Moderna while it was still 
the scene of extensive street fighting. 

The Legion of Merit was awarded to Gen- 
eral Hume for services in Italy from April 21 
to May 2, 1945, as assistant chief of staff, 
G-5, Headquarters, Fifth Army. 

He was awarded the Soldier’s Medal for 
heroism at Naples, Italy, October 7, 1943, 
when the explosion of a time bomb placed 
by the Germans before their withdrawal 
caused the destruction of a part of the main 
Post Office Building at Naples, Italy, killing 
or wounding upward of a hundred people. 
General Hume helped to organize first-aid 
for victims, and when it was found that sev- 
eral people were trapped in the cellar of the 
wrecked building, he descended a hastily- 
made ladder and, with the help of an Italian 
civilian, managed to bring five wounded per- 
sons to street level by means of ropes and 
an improvised hammock. 

General Hume’s decorations also include 
the Bronze Star with V and two clusters 
for heroism on the morning of June 4, 1944, 
when the Fifth Army captured Rome and a 
group of Fascist troops opened fire upon po- 
lice under his commanii, and for heroism on 
August 27, 1944, during the severe street 
fighting at Florence, Italy, when he aided 
in the rescue of a number of Italian pris- 
oners. 

The Navy Bronze Star was awarded to 
General Hume in July 1944 for heroism while 
establishing Allied Military Government in 
the occupied port of Salerno during the 
amphibious invasion of Italy on September 
10, 1943, when Hume landed and risked his 
own life by entering a mined area and as- 
sisted an injured man to safety. 

In May 1947 General Hume was awarded 
the Typhus Commission Medal for service 
in connection with the work of the United 
States of America Typhus Commission in 
the control of the epidemic of typhus at 
Naples, Italy, during the period December 
1943 to February 1944. 

General Hume also has the Purple Heart 
with four clusters, the Commendation Rib- 
bon with three clusters and many foreign 
decorations. 

He has received numerous honorary de- 
grees from American and foreign universi- 
ties, and is the author of some 400 books and 
papers on scientific and historical topica, 
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He is an honorary citizen of many Italian 
and Austrian cities. He was president of 
the Association of Military Surgeons of the 
United States in 1947-48, and is vice presi- 
dent general of the Society of the Cincinnati. 
He was a fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the American College of 
Surgeons, the American College of Physi- 
cians, the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and 
other learned societies, including the Acade- 
mies of Medicine of Washington, Rome, 
Madrid, Mexico, Rio, Lima, and Bueno Aires. 
He is a diplomat of the American Specialty 
Board for Neurology and for Internal 
Medicine. 

General Hume died January 24, 1952, at 
Walter Reed Army Hospital. 


PROMOTIONS 


He was promoted to captain and to major 
March 28, 1918; to lieutenant colonel (tem- 
porary) April 2, 1918. He reverted to his 
permanent rank of major June 9, 1920, and 
was promoted to lieutenant colonel January 
14, 1937; to colonel (temporary) June 26, 
1941; to colonel (permanent) January 14, 
1943; to brigadier general (temporary) Jan- 
uary 14, 1944; to brigadier general (perma- 
ment) April 27, 1948; to major general (tem- 
porary) May 27, 1949, with date of rank from 
April 27, 1948. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
January 24, 1952] 

GENERAL HuME, Most DECORATED DOCTOR IN 
ArMy History, Dres—Ex-MEDICAL OFFICER 
or U. N. Force HELD 3 DSM’s, Five SILVER 
STars 


Maj. Gen. Edgar Erskine Hume, 62, re- 
cently retired chief medical officer of United 
Nations forces in Korea and the most decor- 
ated medical officer in American history 
died today in Walter Reed Hospital. 

Death apparently was due to a heart at- 
tack. He was taken to the hospital last 


night from the Larz Anderson House, head- 
quarters of the Society of the Cincinnati, 
patriotic society of which he was vice presi- 
dent-general. 

A native of Frankfort, Ky., General Hume 
was an internationally known medical figure 
and his career was one of the most brilliant 
in military history. Decorated by all three 
military services, his medals included three 
distinguished Service Medals, five Silver 
Stars, and four Purple Hearts. He was the 
only medical officer to have been wounded 
in both World Wars and in Korea, where he 
suffered two wounds. 


TWENTY-THREE HONORARY DEGREES 


Thirty-nine foreign powers honored Gen- 
eral Hume with decorations and he held 23 
honorary degrees, 13 of them from foreign 
universities. His own studies earned him 10 
degrees, and he was author of some 300 books 
and papers. His honors included a colonelcy 
in the Royal Serbian Army and honorary 
citizenship of 40 Italian cities. 

The only medical officer to serve in Italy 
during both World Wars, General Hume was 
commanding officer of United States Army 
hospitals during the first war in Italy, where 
he had headed an American earthquake re- 
lief expedition in 1915. In World War II he 
participated in the African, Sicilian, and 
Italian invasions, was chief of the American 
military government in Italy from.1943 to 
1945 and military government chief in the 
American zone of Austria from 1945-47. 


RETIRED DECEMBER 31 


General Hume was named chief surgeon of 
the Army’s Far East Command in 1949 and 
was stationed at Tokyo. At the outbreak of 
the ‘Korean conflict he was named medical 
chief for the U. N. forces. He returned to 
this country last November and was retired 
on December 31, 1951. 

In addition to many important assign- 
ments in this country, General Hume served 
with the British Expeditionary Force in 


France during World War I. He directed 
the antityphus campaign in Serbia in 1919- 
20. He was the Army’s delegate to the Inter- 
national Congress of Military Medicine on 10 
occasions. 

FOUNDED DELTA OMEGA 


General Hume was a member of 39 medical, 
historical, and honorary societies, associa- 
tions and clubs. He was founder and na- 
tional president of Delta Omega. Only 8 days 
ago, as vice president-general of the Society 
of the Cincinnati, he presented the society’s 
membership badge to British Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill. 

General Hume was the son of a doctor. He 
received his bachelor’s degree at Centre Col- 
lege, Ky., in 1908, and his degree of doctor of 
medicine from Johns Hopkins in 1913. He 
was graduated first in his class from the 
Army Medical School in 1917. 

A widower, General Hume is survived by a 
son, First Lt. Edgar Erskine Hume, Jr., sta- 
tioned at Fort Knox, Ky.; a sister, Mrs. 
Eleanor Hume Offutt, of Frankfort, and a 
grandson, Edgar Erskine Hume III. 


[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
of January 26, 1952] 


WoRLpD IN DEBT TO A GREAT KENTUCKIAN 


Only 3 months ago this page took note of 
the Army’s award of the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal, for the third time, to a famous 
Kentuckian, Maj. Gen. Edgar E. Hume. It 
was an occasion to say of him that he was 
“by proven record one of the most valuable 
men in Army uniform—and, it might be 
added, in the world today if an influence in 
saving lives beyond calculation is the basis 
of judgment.” 

Nothing more may be said, of course, now 
that this native of Frankfort is dead. But 
it should be repeated. As chief surgeon of 
the Far East command and medical director- 
general of the U. N. in Korea, General Hume 
headed a service which reduced the death 
rate from combat wounds to 1.8 percent. In 
World War I the rate was 8.1 percent; in 
World War II, 4.5 percent. In war and peace, 
on mission, and in active service (he was a 
three-time Purple Heart wearer), he had gone 
about a conquest of disease and death. Forty 
foreign nations had given him, for his tri- 
umphs over epidemics among them, medals, 
orders, and professional degrees. 

General Hume retired with the new year. 
He was not long to enjoy the rest that he, 
as few other men, deserved for ceaseless 
labors in the service of mankind. It was the 
kind of positive service that may be meas- 
ured and the world is better for it. New 
knowledge and hope are its fruits. 


REPEAL OF EMBARGO ON IMPORTATION 
OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2104) to repeal section 104 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Capr- 
HART] to recommit the bill. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 104 OF 
THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last year 
when the bill to repeal section 104 of the 
Defense Production Act was on the floor 
of the Senate, I commented in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD in opposition to 
that bill. 
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Since then I have heard from a great 
many dairy organizations in my State, 
reemphasizing the imperative necessity 
of maintaining section 104 on the stat- 
ute books. They point out, and very 
rightly, in my opinion, that it is com- 
pletely inconsistent for Uncle Sam to 
support the price of butter at 66 cents a 
pound and yet to permit a flood of for- 
eign butter to pour into this country at 
50 cents per pound. They point out that 
it is completely inconsistent for the De- 
partment of Agriculture to urge Ameri- 
can dairymen to increase production, so 
as to help feed our own population and 
the world, and at the same time for the 
Department of Agriculture to oppose 
reasonable restrictions on the incoming 
fiood of foreign products which would 
simply serve to depress domestic pro- 
duction. 

They point out that it is inconsistent 
for the Department of Agriculture to 
say, “Repeal section 104 and you can get 
the same protection from other stat- 
utes.” If the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of State believe in 
protection for dairy production, why are 
they unwilling to have this particular 
statute remain on the books? The an- 
swer is that other statutes simply do not 
provide a basis for prompt, expeditious 
protection, whereas this particular stat- 
ute does. 

Now, Mr. President, it may be argued 
that the dairy industry is simply think- 
ing in terms of itself in seeking to retain 
section 104 of the defense production 
law; but I say to you that we cannot ex- 
pect the dairy industry to accomplish the 
impossible. No one is going to produce 
goods unless he can be assured of rea- 
sonable profit. If he is convinced that 
his economic throat is going to be cut, 
you cannot expect him to produce. If he 
is convinced that he cannot possibly 
compete with foreign producers who 
have lower labor costs, lower health 
standards, and lower costs all along the 
line, then there is no reason for him to 
continue in dairy production. 

As an indication of various grass- 
roots opinions throughout my State on 
this issue, I am appending hereto the 
text of various appeals which have come 
to me from my State. I ask that they be 
printed in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

APPLETON, WIs., January 3, 1952. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: At a regular meeting 
of the agricultural committee of the county 
board of supervisors held Friday, December 
21, 1951, the matter of shrinking returns to 
the Wisconsin dairy farmer was discussed. 
The committee felt that the increased costs 
of labor and equipment without compara- 
tive increase in prices received by the dairy 
farmer for his products was unfair and con- 
trary to the best interests of the American 
people as a whole. 

The committee individually and collective- 
ly was very much put out over the fact that 
certain interests were trying to repeal section 
104 of the Defense Production Act. After 
considerable discussion of the situation the 
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committee passed the following resolution 
unanimously: 

“Be it hereby resoWwed, That the agricul- 
tural committee of the county board of sus 
pervisors inform its Congressmen and Sena- 
tors to do everything in their power to pre- 
vent the repeal of section 104 of the Defense 
Production Act. This committee feels that 
section 104 gives fair and honest treatment 
to the dairy farmer and offers him the needed 
protection which should be retained. The 
committee, therefore, requests its represent- 
atives in the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives to fight the repeal of this act with all 
their power.” 

Very truly yours, 
CouNTY AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE, 
OUTAGAMIE COUNTY, 
JOSEPH WEYERS, Chairman, 
Harry ARMITAGE, 
ERNST KNUTZEN. 
CLARENCE KNoRR. 
Ceci, CARPENTER. 
HENRY VANSTRATEN. 
L. Huco KELLER. 


JANUARY 23, 1952. 
Mr. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WILEY: At recent meeting of our 
Dairy Herd Improvement Association and 
our agricultural committee of the county 
board, it was the general consensus of opin- 
ion that the amendment to section 104 of 
the Defense Production Act should not be 
passed as they felt that it would do a tre- 
mendous amount of injury to the dairy in- 
dustry of the United States. 

Therefore, they asked me to write you ex- 
pressing their feelings on the amendment. 

The DHIA meeting was attended by 55 
farmers of Waupaca County and, as you 
know, the agricultural committee works in 
the county as representatives of the county 
board, thereby representing the rural ele- 
ment of the county. 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL Drozp, 
Wawpaca County Agricultural Agent. 


BRILLION, WIs., January 15, 1952. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: It has come to the atten- 
tion of the Calumet County Cheesemakers 
Association that there is a possibility that 
section 104 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950 may be repealed. If this were done, 
the results would be very detrimental to 
Calumet County farmers as well as to the 
entire dairy industry of the Middle West. 

We appeal to you therefore to do every- 
thing possible to prevent the repeal of sec- 
tion 104 and thereby prevent the importa- 
tion of foreign dairy products into the United 
States. 

By unanimous approval of the Calumet 
County Cheesemakers Association. 

Very truly yours, 
Ep C. MICHELS, Secretary. 


A 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
take this opportunity to congratulate 
the President of the United States upon 
the message which he has sent to the 
Senate, urging the approval of the St. 
Lawrence seaway agreement between 
the United States and Canada. I be- 
lieve that the Senate should make it al- 
most the first matter of business at this 
session of the Congress. 
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As the President has so well pointed 
out, the seaway is going to be con- 
structed, whether we take part in it or 
not. Canada can wait nolonger. Can- 
ada must have this great artery of com- 
merce developed. She cannot at present 
get her enormous wheat crops to market 
before the weevils get into the grain and 
spoil it. She cannot deliver iron ore to 
the great steel centers of our Midwest, 
unless she has some means of getting 
it there at a competitive cost. The sea- 
way offers this way to Canada. She 
must have it, and if we do not take 
part in building it, I hope Canada will 
build it at the earliest opportunity, be- 
cause it is vitally important to the se- 
curity and the defense of both our great 
North American Republics. 

When I think, Mr. President, of the 
struggle in which our forefathers, those 
who founded this Nation engaged to se- 
cure for the United States access to the 
Atlantic Ocean through the St. Lawrence 
River, it seems to me incredible that 
anyone would suggest, much less advo- 
cate giving up this artery of commerce 
from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
Ocean, which is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest assets which any government 
on earth possesses at this time. 

Canada is going to build the seaway. 
We have had access to the sea from the 
Great Lakes through the 14-foot canal 
which Canada has maintained on the 
north side of the St. Lawrence River of 
which we have had free use. Canada 
now must have a greater canal. It will 
all be located in Canada, unless we co- 
operate in its development, and as has 
been pointed out in the President’s mes- 
sage, Canada will charge tolls on that 
canal, and we shall have nothing what- 
ever to say as to what the tolls shall 
be. Furthermore, when Canada devel- 
ops this canal, she will no longer be 
interested in maintaining the 14-foot 
canal which now exists from the Great 
Lakes to the head of navigation on the 
St. Lawrence River. She will naturally 
give that up and use the other, exclu- 
sively. We shall then find ourselves 
without any outlet from the Great Lakes 
to the Atlantic Ocean, except by way 
of the new and larger canal which the 
Canadian people propose to construct, 

I do not see how anyone could con- 
sider the possibility of the United States 
failing to participate in this great devel- 
opment, thereby maintaining our own 
outlet from the Great Lakes to the At- 
lantic Ocean. If we cooperate in this 
development, the locks and the canals 
will be on the American side of the St. 
Lawrence River; if we do not cooperate, 
they will be wholly upon the Canadian 
side, and we shall pay for the canal 
through our payment of tolls. Indeed, 
we shall not only pay for the canal, but 
Canada would be very foolish indeed did 
she not consider continuing the toll sys- 
tem after the canal itself had been paid 
for. As I say, Canada must have this 
project developed. It is vitally impor- 
tant that we cooperate in its construc- 
tion, not only in the interest of the secu- 
rity and economy of the United States, 
but in the interest of maintaining 
friendly relations with the best friend we 
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have among the nations of the earth to- 
day. Itis incredible, Mr. President, that 
we should not do so. 

As I listened to the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee speaking 
a few moments ago, I simply could not 
believe my ears. He is entitled to his 
own views as to the feasibility of this 
canal, but, as chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, he is not entitled 
to obstruct a measure so vitally impor- 
tant to the welfare of a friendly nation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. If he will not let the com- 
mittee vote on this proposal, if he has 
no desire to treat it fairly, then I think 
he should resign as chairman of the com- 
mittee and let someone who can be fair 
to our neighboring country take it over. 

Mr.CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Vermont yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas? 

Mr. AIKEN. I am not yielding just 
now. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is not 
yielding, but he is libeling me. 

Mr. AIKEN. I desire to call attention 
to an error in the statement of the chair- 
mran. He said the committee had never 
voted favorably on this project. Only 
2 or 3 years ago the Foreign Relations 
Committee took this matter out of the 
hands of the chairman and reported it 
favorably to the Senate by a vote of 
8 to 5. I hope that they will at this time 
report it favorably, by a vote of 12 to 1. 

Mr. CONNALLY and Mr. LEHMAN 
addressed the chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Hampshire is so in- 
durated by bossism and Republican rule 
that he talks about the chairman’s not 
letting the committee do so and so. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator’s knowl- 
edge of geography is no better in re- 
gard to Vermont and New Hampshire 
than it is in regard to the St. Lawrence 
seaway and the Rio Grande. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
have not yielded to the Senator from 
Vermont, but he is so autocratic and so 
dictatorial that he proceeds without my 
having yielded to him. He would not 
yield to me, yet he jumps up and butts 
into my speech without my yielding. I 
do not yield to him now. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I in- 
voke the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No Senator 
may be interrupted without his own 
consent. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, there 
are some Senators who, if they cannot 
interrupt a Senator who has the floor, 
do not get any notice in the press—and 
that is what the Senator is after now. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. In just a moment. 
I have not yielded. The Senator talks 
about the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions some years ago, having taken the 
bill out of the hands of the chairman. 

Mr. AIKEN. Correct. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. The chairman nev- 
er does anything that the committee does 
notorder. As to the committee’s having 
taken it out of the hands of the chair- 
man, I do not know that the chairman 
has ever controlled that. The chairman 
does not seek to control it. Iam simply 
chairman of the committee, and what- 
ever the committee does, the chairman 
goes along with it, notwithstanding the 
incorrect—I say incorrect, using a mild 
term—notwithstanding the incorrect 
statement of the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
New Hampshire, the minority leader, 
properly resents my reference to the 
Senator from Vermont as being from 
New Hampshire, and says “Vermont.” 
I accept the correction. I think a good 
many people will be glad to keep the 
Senator over in Vermont and out of 
New Hampshire. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ver- 
mont says that Canada is going to build 
this waterway. Very well, let Canada 
build it, if she wants to. Every foot of 
it will be on Canadian territory any- 
way, will it not? 

Mr. AIKEN. No. The locks and can- 
als will all be on the United States side 
of the St. Lawrence River, under the 
Canadian-American agreement of 1941. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 

Mr. AIKEN, That is what I am ar- 
guing about. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. I do 
not yield any further. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am saying we should 
cooperate in the construction of this 
project. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, yes; they con- 
struct some locks, and they take from 
$800,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 from the 
pockets of the American taxpayers in 
order to provide a seaway, which for 5 
months of the year is as frozen up as is 
the mind of the Senator from. New 
Hampshire—I beg pardon, the Senator 
from Vermont. [Laughter.] I have 
another protest from the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I accept the cor- 
rection by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. For 5 months in the year, it will 
be as frozen up as is the mind of the 
Senator from Vermont. During that 
time it would be impossible to navigate 
it. During that time it would be im- 
possible to pass a ship through it. 

Suppose Canada does build it and does 
charge tolls; our ships can pay the tolls 
the same as any other country for the 
purpose of navigating the canal. The 
Senator knows that, if he knows any- 
thing. 

Mr. President, I resent the insinua- 
tions by the Senator fron Vermont that 
the Senator from Texas, as chairman of 
the committee, is obstructing and is de- 
laying this matter by not allowing the 
committee to act. That is all the Sen- 
ator from Vermont knows about it. My 
committee acts whenever it gets ready 
to act, and it has not yet acted. It has 
not reported this bill; and if the com- 
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mittee remains of the same opinion, it 
will not report it, notwithstanding the 
exalted and high-minded attitude of the 
Senator from Vermont—I may say, the 
sublimated views of the Senator from 
Vermont. The idea apparently is that 
one should not criticize the Senator from 
Vermont unless he wants to get skinned 
and lacerated and pummeled, and all 
sorts of things. He should not inter- 
rupt the Senator from Vermont—Ver- 
mont, which is one of the smallest States 
of the Union, but one of the loudest 
States in the Union [laughter], one of 
the noisest States in the Union, and one 
of the most flamboyant States of the 
Union. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senaie 
will be in order. 

Does the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield the floor. 

Mr. LEHMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield the floor to 
the eminent Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Texas yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. I yield to 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state the inquiry. 

Mr. TOBEY. The parliamentary in- 
quiry is, Is not the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas breaching the rules of 
the Senate in his derogatory remarks 
about the Senator from Vermont, from 
the personal aspect? ' 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has not heard any remarks which in his 
opinion violated the rule. 

Mr. TOBEY. I suggest that the Chair 
read the REcorD. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I again 
stress, as I have on many other occa- 
sions, my full support of the dual project 
of building a seaway in connection with 
the St. Lawrence River and developing 
the power from that project. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I cannot yield just 
now. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator need 
not yield at all if he cannot yield now. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have favored this 
development for upward of 30 years, and 
I have appeared before congressional 
committees in support of it. I appeared 
in 1941 before the House Public Works 
Committee and testified in favor of the 
development of the project. At that 
time I was the Governor of the State of 
New York, and I thought it was of in- 
terest to my own State, to the north- 
eastern section of the country, to the 
middle western section, and to the Na- 
tion as a whole. At that timre the ob- 
jection was raised that the project could 
not possibly be constructed during the 
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war with Germany in which we were 
engaged, and that therefore it had better 
be laid aside. As a matter of fact, the 
project could have been completed be- 
fore the end of the war. Had it been 
completed we would now have an asset 
of tremendous value to all the people 
of the United States. The plan would 
have developed a greater reserve of 
water power than exists today in this 
country. It would provide very cheap 
water power, not only to New York but 
to an important area of the northeastern 
section contiguous to New York. It 
would open the West and permit it to 
develop. It would bring from Labrador 
cheap ore in large quantities, which we 
need so urgently for our defense and 
for our economic and industrial develop- 
ment. It would be a tremendous boon. 

Those who have been most vigorous 
in their opposition to the project are 
the railroad companies and the private 
power companies. Of course, the private 
power companies object to the public 
development of this great resource be- 
cause they feel that the competition of 
cheap power might possibly force more 
reasonable power rates in the northeast- 
ern section of the country. 

That has been an issue for the past 
30 years, and they have fought and 
fought and continue now to fight the 
project, as they are fighting against the 
public development of Niagara power, 
in the interest of the blocking of the fur- 
ther public development of cheap water 
power. 

The project is opposed by the railroads 
because, through faulty reasoning, the 
railroad companies believe it would af- 
fect their own economy and their own 
prosperity. I say, Mr. President, that 
instead of hurting the railroad com- 
panies, it would help them, because it 
would develop entirely new areas of 
transportation and lead to the produc- 
tion of much material, many agricul- 
tural commodities, that would add to 
the revenues of the railroad companies. 
Instead of hurting their prosperity, it 
would actually make them more pros- 
perous. 

I say, Mr. President, that to allow 
Canada to proceed and develop the sea- 
way would, in my opinion, be short- 
sighted and would be detrimental to the 
interests of this Nation. The develop- 
ment of the seaway would be a defense 
measure as well as an economic measure. 
Canada will go ahead. That is a matter 
of record over the signature of the Prime 
Minister of Canada and his responsible 
ministers. If the United States will not 
join in the development of the seaway, 
Canada will go ahead and develop it. 
That would mean that we would have 
absolutely no control with regard to the 
administration of the canal, with regard 
to the tolls which would be charged; and, 
what is equally important, we would have 
no control at all over the defensive meas- 
ures which would be provided through 
the development of the seaway. We 
would be placigg ourselves entirely in 
the hands of the Canadian Government. 

Mr. President, I agree with the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] that Canada has always been 
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our best friend. I have the greatest re- 
gard and respect for Canada, but I am 
unwilling to permit this country to place 
itself exclusively in the hands of another 
nation. That is what would happen if 
we do not join in the construction of the 
seaway. 

Mr. President, I shall speak on this 
subject, again, of course, at greater 
length. I sincerely hope that the For- 
eign Relations Committee will report 
the bill and that it will be passed by 
this body. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, communicated to the Sen- 
ate the intelligence of the death of Hon. 
WILLIAM T. ByrnveE, late a Representative 
from the State of New York, and trans- 
mitted the resolutions of the House 
thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


H.R. 870. An act for the relief of Anton 
Bernhard Blikstad; 

H.R. 961. An act for the relief of Zbigniew 
Jan Dunikowski, Karolina Dunikowski, Wan- 
da Octavia Dunikowski, and Janina Grospera 
Dunikowski; 

H.R.1131. An act for the relief of Edward 
Cc. Brunett; 

H.R. 1964. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Central Division of the Southern District 
of California to hear, determine, and render 
judgement upon the claim of Bernard R. 
Novak; 7 

H.R. 2072. An act for the relief of Jere- 
miah Coleman; 

H.R. 2505. An act for the relief of Carl 
Weitlanner; 

H.R. 2589. An act for the relief of Sor 
Matilde Sotelo Fernandez, Sor Virtudes Gar- 
cia, and Sor Amalia Gonzalez Gonzalez; 

H.R. 2662. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Thelma A. Nolan; 

H.R. 3006. An act for the relief of the 
Antonio Corrao Corp.; 

H.R. 3137. An act for the relief of O. L. 
Osteen; 

H. R. 3946. An act for the relief of Master 
Sgt. Orval Bennett; 

H. R. 4228. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lorene M. Williams; 

H.R. 4318. An act for the relief of Allen 
W. Spangler; 

H.R. 4671. An act for the relief of Mark 
Paul Crowley; and 

H. R. 4876. An act for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Fratalia. 


A 


REPEAL OF EMBARGO ON IMPORTATION 
OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2104) to repeal section 104 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Washington considers that 
retention of section 104 of the Defense 
Production Act is essentfal to our Na- 
tion’s interest. Perhaps some amend- 
ment of the section would be desirable. 
I regret that we are given only a choice 
between repeal and retain, If the pres- 


‘ may be the solution. 
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ent law or the interpretation placed upon 
it by the Secretary of Agriculture is too 
restrictive, some modification thereof 
If adequate statu- 
tory provision is otherwise made to in- 
sure prompt and efficient protection for 
the dairy industry when import controls 
are necessary, perhaps cheese and other 
dairy products could be eliminated from 
section 104 or the criteria modified. 
Thereby the protests of foreign coun- 
tries could be stilled and they in turn 
open their markets to our agricultural 
products such as apples, pears, citrus, 
dried prunes, raisins, and so forth. 

Such a modification would be helpful 
to all. Both foreign producers and our 
producers of exportable products would 
gain; at the same time the dairy indus- 
try would receive protection essential to 
its existence and our national defense. 
Such protection could be assured 
through an expedited procedure with a 
fixed time limit for action, such as’ is 
provided in section 8 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951 for perish- 
ables under the escape clause—section 
7 thereof, and under section 22 of the 
AAA. 

The good of section 104 would be pre- 
served—the national interest furthered. 
Feeling as I do that the advantages of 
section 104 are preponderant, I shall 
therefore vote against the pending bill, 
S. 2104, authored by the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina. Certainly 
the junior Senator from Washington ex- 
pects to vote to recommit the bill to the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, where perhaps some modification 
can be made and agreed to before the 
bill is sent again to the Senate Calendar. 

We are about to decide whether the 
American dairy industry shall be injured 
in the interest of international trade, 
Let there be no mistake about that. 

Section 104 of the Defense Production 
Act permits imports to be controlled only 
when injury would otherwise result, 
Those who seek its repeal are demand- 
ing, in effect, the right to have imports 
come in at destructive levels. 

There is currently in effect an official 
determination by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that imports of butter, cheese, 
and other dairy products in excess of 
those now authorized under section 104 
would impair the domestic production 
of these vital and essential foods, dis- 
rupt the orderly storing and marketing 
of dairy products, or result in unneces- 
sary expenditures under price-support 
programs, 

Under Secretary of Agriculture Mc- 
Cormick in his testimony on the pend- 
ing bill said: 

We are all interested, of course, in our 
boys in the Army, but we cannot avoid it if 
some boys get in the position of being shot at 
and killed. I think it would be the same in 
our trade. There will be some small cases 
where one or the other producer group would 
be hurt somewhat by complete removal of 
section 104, but that would be only a small 
minority of the cases rather than any major 
portion. 


I, of course, do not agree that the 
American dairy industry is only a small 
minority. Certainly in the present emer- 
gency it is a vital segment of our econ- 
omy. Neither do I relish the thought of 
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seeing so essential an industry put in a 
position to be shot at and killed. 

Nevertheless, that is the issue we are 
now about to decide. It would be im- 
possible to repeal section 104 without 
injuring the dairy industry. 

The dairy farmers, in seeking the en- 
actment and retention of section 104, ask 
only for a minimum of protection, name- 
ly, that controls be applied only to the 
extent necessary to prevent injury. 

The farmers of my State have a very 
definite interest in this matter. Dairy- 
ing is one of our most important farm 
enterprises. In 1950 our dairymen in 
Washington produced over 2,000,000,000 
pounds of milk, valued at $72,737,000. 
The importance of dairying in Washing- 
ton State is indicated by the fact that 
in 1950 total cash farm income from all 
agricultural production was $536,389,000, 
of which income from sales of milk and 
butterfat accounted for 13.6 percent. 

There are 326,000 dairy cows kept on 
farms in the State. This refers to cows 
and heifers 2 years old and over kept for 
milk on farms as of January 1, 1950. 

The 2,000,000,000 pounds of milk pro- 
duced on Washington farms in 1950 was 
used, in addition to utilization of farms, 
as fluid milk and cream for city distri- 
bution in the production of 19,141,000 
pounds of butter, 5,888,000 pounds of 
cheese, 71,370,000 pounds of evaporated 
milk, and 10,780,000 pounds of nonfat 
dry milk solids. All of these commodities 
would be disadvantaged by permitting 
the importation of large volumes of man- 
ufactured dairy products from cheap 
foreign sources. 

Section 104 is flexible and permits im- 
ports to enter freely to the fullest extent 
that the domestic market is able to ab- 
sorb them. It does not operate to con- 
trol imports until the volume reaches 
a level which would otherwise (1) en- 
danger the domestic source of supply 
in the present emergency, (2) disrupt 
the storing and the marketing of the 
flush production, or (3) cause an un- 
necessary burden on the Government 
under the price-support programs. 

These are reasonable and fair stand- 
ards, and no foreign nation and no other 
commodity group has any right to ask 
the dairy farmers to take imports in 
excess of these levels, 

The flexibility of section 104 is well 
illustrated by the fact that, while no 
butter imports are presently being ad- 
mitted, rather large cheese imports are 
coming in based on the 3-year average 
of the years, 1948, 1949, and 1950. 

The average of cheese imports for 
these years was the highest of any pe- 
riod since 1939. Some dairy products, 
such as whole milk powder and butter- 
milk powder, are not controlled. Im- 
ports of these products are being made on 
the west coast. In the event domestic 
butter supplies should become short and 
the demand be sufficiently high to take 
additional supplies—a condition that 
may be developing now—the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would be required 
to admit butter imports to the fullest 
extent that the market could absorb 
them, This is so because section 104 
authorizes their exclusion only when in- 
jury would otherwise result. 
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On the contrary, if the supply-demand 
situation in cheese should change, the 
volume of cheese imports could be either 

increased or decreased ta permit maxi- 

mum imports, controls being applied only 

to the extent necessary to prevent in- 

jury as measured by the standards set 

up in the act. 

While butter, cheese, and powder are 
the items most directly in danger from 
imports, other dairy products, including 
fiuid milk, will be affected, because the 
milk now going into domestic butter, 
cheese, and powder will be backed up into 
other products. 

Unless reasonable controls are ap- 
plied, I am unable to see anything 
ahead except a disruption of the whole 
industry, which will continue until such 
time as enough American dairymen are 
forced out of production to make way 
for the increased imports. 

We cannot produce milk in this coun- 
try in competition with uncontrolled im- 
ports from countries where cheap labor 
is available and where standards of liv- 
ing are much lower. There is no chance 
in the dairy industry to equalize these 
competitive factors through increased 
mechanization. It might be argued un- 
der other circumstances that whatever 
country could produce a product the 
cheapest should take the market. How- 
ever that may be, this is a most inap- 
propriate time to trade off a dependable, 
well-established, domestic source of sup- 
ply of essential foods in favor of a for- 
eign source which could be lost to us 
overnight in the event of full scale war. 
We simply do not dare to put milk and 
dairy products in the same unhappy 
situation tin and rubber are found. 

The Department of Agriculture is en- 
gaged in an extensive program to de- 
velop our domestic production of foods 
and feeds. This is an essential and ur- 
gent part of the defense effort. The 
whole program, so far as concerns milk 
and dairy products, much are vital foods, 
would be sabotaged by the admission of 
imports at levels which would impair 
our domestic source of supply. Yet that 
is exactly what the repeal of section 104 
would do, because it excludes imports 
which would have that effect. 

The national security is further in- 
volved in this repeal bill because, if the 
Government continues to buy domestic 
dairy products at the support level while 
at the same time permitting unlimited 
imports to take the domestic market, the 
economic strength of the country will be 
weakened. 

We have been through one potato deal. 
How long, Mr. President, will it take the 
taxpayers to rise up in wrath—admit- 
tedly on many occasions it takes them 
too long—if there is now brought about 
a similar and greater fiasco for milk and 
dairy products? 

And how are we going to answer the 
American mother if we permit the do- 
mestic milk supply to be impaired 
through repeal of section 104 and then 
find the foreign source cut off by enemy 
submarines? It will sound a little hol- 
low to say that we did it because for- 
eign nations wanted it and because we 
thought other commodity groups might 
get some additional export benefits. 
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There are many who may argue that 
cheap imports should be admitted so that 
consumers may have cheap food, even 
though the result is to force domestic 
prices below parity, in this case much 
below the cost of production. Parity 
merely denotes equally of income and 
purchasing power with other groups. 
Those who would reduce the farmers 
prices do not offer to reduce their own 
income by a proportionate amount, so 
that a reasonable degree of equality or 
parity between the two can still be 
preserved. 

We can produce cheap butter in this 
country if farm-wage rates and the cost 
of the things farmers must buy are also 
low. But we cannot compete with 
cheap foreign imports at current price 
levels for labor and feed. The dairy- 
men will have no choice except to shift 
to some other commodity. At current 
beef prices the shift away from dairying 
will be rapid and sure. But building 
back the herds is a long, slow process. 

Once before, we permitted better or- 
ganized forces to beat down the farm- 
er’s prices below parity until his pur- 
chasing power was destroyed and the 
whole Nation was engulfed in a great 
depression. We cannot afford to make 
the same mistake again. 

I consider that retention of section 
104 of the Defense Production Act is 
essential to our national interest. For 
that basic reason I shall therefore vote 
to recommit Senate bill 2104 to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 





THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM— 
REPLY TO EX-PRESIDENT HOOVER 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my good 
friend from Washington [Mr. Catn] has 
expressed to me in private conversation 
a willingness to yield to me, with the 
understanding that he shall not lose the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hoey 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. CAIN. I am delighted to yield, 
with the understanding just stated. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, last 
Tuesday evening I delivered a speech be- 
fore the Chicago Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, in Chicago, Ill. In the course of 
that speech I made certain comments 
which I wish now to make on the floor 
of the Senate, in reply to the point of 
view expressed by the distinguished ex- 
President of the United States, Mr. 
Hoover, in a speech in New York yester- 
day. I feel that this part of my Chicago 
speech of last Tuesday night sets forth 
as clearly as I can a definitely opposing 
point of view on American foreign 
policy, and a definitely opposing point 
of view in respect to what I think should 
be Republican policy with regard to our 
foreign relations. In Chicago I said: 

The security of the United States will be 
endangered if either political party leads us 
down a path of military, diplomatic, or eco- 
nomic isolationism. We as a Nation cannot 
live unto ourselves alone and we cannot 
survive in the century ahead without free- 
dom-loving allies. Our immediate goals of 
foreign policy should be obvious to all. 
They should be to prevent a world war if 
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possible and to win it quickly if it is forced 
upon us. Our long-time goal should be to 
carry the economic freedom of capitalism to 
the backward areas of the world which for 
the next century will be in revolt for a 
better way of life. The exploitation prac- 
tices of imperialism and colonialism are not 
the economic policies of capitalism. Rather 
they are the vices of some foreign economic 
interests which would pervert economic 
freedom into & license to exploit the eco- 
nomically weak. 

A sound economic aid program as a part 
of our foreign policy does not need to mean 
waste and maladministration. It does not 
need to mean a give-away program. We do 
not strengthen our allies or strengthen our 
own defenses abroad by granting general 
blanket loans to foreign governments to do 
as they wish with the money. I would em- 
phasize a point 4 program based upon a 
line of credit loaning policy. No matter 
who is in the White House for many years 
to come it will be necessary to have an 
economic aid program to foreign countries 
to some extent. However, it should be 
granted on a project-to-project basis. Each 
economic project should be tested as to its 
soundness from an economic, engineering, 
and self-liquidating basis. Then we should 
permit a drawing upon a line of credit ac- 
count for that particular project. That is 
my conception of bringing sound capitalistic 
know-how to backward areas of the world. 

We cannot withdraw unto ourselves alone 
and hope to retain our allies abroad. If we 
follow a course of economic or military 
isolationism we will drive our allies into a 
policy of neutralism toward the communistic 
threat. They will not cooperate with us if 
all we offer them is an American defense 
policy of bombing their cities and industrial 
resources in case Russia overruns them. 
They are insisting upon a mutual security 
program strong enough to prevent that Rus- 
sian aggression in the first instance. We 
are trying to meet that mutual defense need 
of the free countries of the world through 
NATO. There are those who contend 
that the Atlantic Pact was a great mistake. 
However, without it I am afraid that all of 
Europe would be at the mercy of Russia. 
We had better recognize before it is too late 
that our own security would be in jeopardy 
if Europe’s industrial potential should ever 
fall to Russian control. 

I grant that those of us who urge an 
implementation of the Atlantic Pact and 
full participation by the United States in 
trying to carry out the true aims and ob- 
jectives of the United Nations are confronted 
these days with a growing feeling among 
our people that it is costing too much. Un- 
doubtedly great savings can and must be 
made in the program, but it must not be 
scuttled by the campaign of 1952. Not only 
does peace and war hang in the balance 
but the preservation of freedom is at stake. 

However, in the campaign ahead the Amer- 
ican people must be shown the true need for 
an economic and military aid program, and 
they must be shown that it will be kept 
within bounds which will protect our great- 
est defense weapon. What is that weapon? 
Our free economy. If we weaken that weap- 
on, then we will be easy prey to the chief 
weapon which Russia obviously is counting 
upon. What is that? A collapse of our capi- 
talistic system by way of.a tailspin into an 
uncontrollable inflation. 

I am afraid that too many of the most 
ardent supporters of the very sound mutual 
security thesis in foreign affairs are too prone 
to let their idealism cause them to run away 
from or develop a myopia toward the prac- 
tical economic facts that are involved in our 
ability to pay. For example, an $85,000,000,- 
000 budget, as proposed by the President, is 
impractical today from many standpoints. 
First, it cannot be spent economically dur- 
ing the next year. It will in and of itself 
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produce waste and inefficiency in adminis- 
tration. Second, it is not needed as of now. 
Sure, I know that if the goods were available 
we could use $85,000,000,000 worth, but they 
are not available. The attempt to spend that 
much money will only result in contracting 
for a lot of goods and services that will not 
serve any vitally needed purpose. We simply 
cannot produce this next year vitally needed 
goods to the amount called for by that 
budget because we will not be industrially 
mobilized to do it. Let us spend less but 
produce the most vitally needed goods, such 
as planes and new atomic weapons. I am 
convinced that a lot of wild spending is 
going on which is not in fact strengthening 
our defenses. The American taxpayer is en- 
titled to full value for every tax dollar spent. 

Third, an $85,000,000,000 budget will in- 
crease inflation pressures and thereby weaken 
our greatest defense weapon. We simply 
cannot make the progress we would like to 
in normal peacetimes, as far as civilian pro- 
grams are concerned. They must be cut out 
in large measure until we are first secure. 
We must win the peace first, and that calls 
for the strictest of economy in public ex- 
penditures. How much can we save? That 
is a relative matter. How much should we 
save? That, too, is a relative matter. How 
much will our economy stand during this hot 
political year by way of spending for defense 
and civilian needs? I am willing to throw 
discretion to the winds by suggesting that if 
we are to have the national unity and public 
confidence we need in order to take this 
country through a presidential election and 
at the same time protect our economy, the 
Congress should not approve a budget beyond 
$70,000,000,000. Savings can and must be 
made in the military budget. Savings can 
and must be made in the civilian budget. 
Sacrifices on the part of all of us are going 
to be burdensome, but small indeed com- 
pared with the values of freedom we will be 
protecting and preserving. We need a re- 
newed faith in the faith of our fathers. 
We need an awakening to the fact that we 
as a Nation cannot survive in a world dom- 
inated by communism. However, if we are 
to survive we must sacrifice some of our own 
selfish economic interests for national eco- 
nomic strength. We must be willing to raise 
our sights beyond the next election into the 
next generation. We must be willing to pick 
up the bill for national defense and pay it 
in our day rather than pass it on to the 
future generations of Americans who will 
have plenty of problems of their own. 

What I propose is not good politics, but it 
is good economics and sound patriotism. A 
foreign policy geared to good economics and 
sound patriotism is the need of this election 
year. It calls for realism, not emotionalism, 
in the forthcoming political campaign. 


Mr. President, as I said, the foregoing 
remarks are excerpts from a speech 
which I made in Chicago on last Tues- 
day. , 

I close my comments, again thanking 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain], with this statement: The point of 
view as to a Republican policy set forth 
in these remarks is poles apart from 
what I believe is the underlying thesis 
of the speech which was made yesterday 
by the great ex-President, Mr. Hoover. 
In my opinion, his speech adds up again 
to an American fortress concept, which 
is only another way of saying that it calls 
for a rebirth of isolationism in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that our 
allies in the world will not buy that kind 
of a bill of goods. They are not inter- 
ested in a perimeter defense policy being 
followed by the United States. In my 
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opinion, the effect of the speech by the 
great ex-President would be to scuttle 
NATO, to pull the rug from under the 
great Eisenhower, and to advocate walk- 
ing out on what I believe to be the great 
obligation of the United States in the 
generation ahead, namely, to stand with 
our allies in accordance with our ability 
to pay, calling upon our allies to carry 
their full share. Without that united 
front, I have serious doubt as to whether 
we shall survive in the century ahead. 
I am very fearful that if we follow the 
recommendations outlined in the speech 
of the great ex-President yesterday, we 
shall have to stand alone in the century 
ahead, surrounded by a world of coun- 
tries controlled by communism. 


THE WAR IN KOREA 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] is always 
very welcome. I should like to add that 
he can crowd into 2 or 3 minutes as much 
or more than any friend I know. 

Mr. President, the war in Korea con- 
tinues, but to what purposes or toward 
what final result few persons, if any, 
know. 

All that we in the Senate know is that 
a great number of brave and devout men 
die while negotiators puzzle and strug- 
gle over what can or should be done 
next. Like others, the Senator from 
Washington studies and reads every pos- 
sible scrap of information he can find 
about the war. 

Without reflecting on the reliability 
or background of the material, I wish 
to read from some articles and edftoriais 
dealing with the subject. The material 
ought to be made available in every con- 
ceivable way to every citizen. The Na- 
tion as a whole will some day render its 
verdict on Korea. That verdict will be 
more understandable if it results from 
a study of ali opinions and facts. 

All of us are conscious that in recent 
days Maj. Gen. Frank E. Lowe has been 
widely quoted in the press of America. 
I have recently seen a news story regard- 
ing an interview with General Lowe on a 
speech which he made, as it appeared in 
the November 22, 1951, issue of the Port- 
land Press Herald of Portland, Me. I 
wish to read the article, not only because 
it provides some disturbing and informa- 
tive material, but because it will make 
General Lowe better known to us as we 
reflect on other comments credited to 
him in the last week or 10 days. 

The article is headed: “Lowe credits 
reports 6,000 GI’s atrocity victims in 
Korea.” 

It should be borne in mind that this 
interesting story was written last No- 
vember. I quote from it: 


Lowe Crepits Reports 6,000 GI’s ATRociry 


VICTIMS IN KoREA 


There is absolutely no doubt that reports 
of 6,000 United States soldiers captured by 
the enemy were victims of death by atrocity 
are true, Maj. Gen. Frank E. Lowe, Harrison, 
told Portland Young Republicans Wednesday 
in the YMCA. 

General Lowe’s comment on the recent 
atrocity reports came in response to a ques- 
tion. 

He said he was surprised that the Ameri- 
can public hadn’t known about it before. 
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“This war in Korea is the roughest, tough- 
est fighting since Custer’s last stand,” Presi- 
dent Truman’s personal investigator in Korea 
for 9 months, said. 

The atrocities are general knowledge 
among the men fighting in Korea, with the 
result that military commanders make des- 
perate efforts to protect men from capture 
and even to recapture prisoners held far in 
enemy territory, he indicated. 

The much decorated general related one 
off the record incident in which United States 
soldiers were brutally and unjustifiably mur- 
dered despite desperate rescue attempts. 

Lowe went to Korea at the President’s re- 
quest in August 1950, remaining until last 
April. 

His mission was to act as a personal ob- 
server for the President, to whom he reported 
directly. 

Although he has spoken frequently since 
his return, Wednesday night’s talk was one 
of the very few at which he has permitted 
press coverage. 

Although declining to comment for the 
press on the firing of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Lowe made no secret of his high opin- 
ion of the general, his vision and his success 
as a military commander. 

And in his comments on the nature of 
communism, it was evident that he felt we 
are in an all-out, savage battle, not only 
with the Red Chinese and North Koreans, but 
also with all Communists, and should realize 
that fact and take advantage of every op- 
portunity to set them back on their heels. 

WARNED OF PERIL 

Last May, the general told an Armed Forces 
Week audience: 

“We've come to the crossroads of world 
society. It’s not of our issue, but it’s joined; 
it’s communism against the rest of the 
world.” 

At that time he warned: 

“It’s they or us; if we’re guilty of appease- 
ment, the generation that follows us is going 
to accuse us of being moral cowards, and 
they’re going to be right.” 

At that time also, the general made some 
remarks which were a forerunner of today’s 
atrocity reports. 

“MIA (missing in action) means KIA 
(killed in action). Any soldier who allows 
himself to be taken alive in this war is 
foolish.” 

But the brutality and utter disregard for 
the value of human life evinced by the Reds, 
who even send their own North Korean sol- 
diers to battle literally “with a gun at his 
back,” is but one thing that makes this a 
tough, savage war, he said. 


TERRAIN TOUGH 

The terrain, the weather, the streams of 
refugees (whom United States soldiers refuse 
to shoot off the roads, although the enemy 
does) also contribute to making the war a 
tough one, General Lowe said. 

Mountains rise to 9,000 feet and roads over 
them, while well engineered, are dirt, narrow, 
without shoulders, and have great precipices 
on either side, he added. 

While the latitude of North Korea is no 
more northerly in general than the north- 
eastern United States, unlike here, when the 
temperature drops, the wind blows harder, he 
pointed out. 

General Lowe recalled one day when the 
temperature was 27 degrees below zero and 
the wind was blowing 60 miles an hour. 

But he had high praise for American sol- 
diers and their commanders, particularly the 
Marines and the First Cavalry Division. 


The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CarTHY], were he here, would be inspired 
and pleased, as always, by any deserved 
comment about the marines, as they so 
often, and I think one could safely say 
always, are deserving of commendation 
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from the ordinary citizens of the United 
States of America. 
Said the general: 


Behind a platoon of marines, he said, is 
“one of the safest spots,” in Korea. 

He also had high praise for the Navy and 
its management of amphibious landings. 

At a business meeting preceding the gen- 
eral’s speech, members of the Portland Young 
GOP group received an invitation to attend 
a session of the Maine Council of Young Re- 
publicans Saturday in the Bangor House, 
Bangor, when Third District Representative 
Cuirrorp G. MCINTIRE will speak. 

Members also decided to have a Christmas 
party next month. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that Gen- 
eral Lowe has in that interview given 
particular emphasis to certain aspects of 
the Korean war which all too often are 
overlooked by many Americans because 
so few Americans have such matters 
brought, as I think they ought to be 
brought constantly, to their attention. 

Mr. President, in further reference to 
General Lowe, who came to public notice 
again on Monday, January 14, 1952, in 
the Washington Times-Herald, I wish 
only to read this article in its entirety 
for the benefit of thoughtful peoplé: 


TRUMAN’S Top KorEA EXPERT DEFENDS Mac— 
PRESIDENT MISLED, GENERAL LOWE Says 


(By Bill Cunningham) 


Boston, January 13.—General MacArthur 
was right in Korea, and if he’d been left 
alone he long since would have won in 
Korea, in the opinion of Maj. Gen. Frank E. 
Lowe, President Truman’s long-time friend 
and his personal observer in Korea, now re- 
tired and living on his farm in Harrison, 
Maine. 

What we face now is a disgraceful stale- 
mate, the writing off of tens of thousands 
of needless American casualties, the loss of 
face through the entire oriental world, and 
a pointless undefined position for ourselves. 

MacArthur was hamstrung and finally 
brought down by the interference of the 
State Department, which tried to wish a 
* commissar war on him and by the collusion 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Secretary of 
Defense George Catlett Marshall, who had 
it in for him for various reasons, some di- 
rectly personal, and some through little more 
than jealousy for his genius and his fame. 

The net result has been a tremendous loss 
and tragic problem. 

WELL-CONSIDERED COMMENT 

That wasn’t exactly the way the distin- 
guished gentleman said it, but that’s the 
hard-boiled rendition of the thoughts and 
comments expressed by the Presidential ob- 
server during a visit this reporter had with 
him: this past week. 


Mr. President, I should say paren- 
thetically that although I do not know 
Bill Cunningham, of the Boston Herald, 
I have heard it said of him by many of 
his associates and many of those who 
read his columns constantly, that he is 
a man of exceedingly great talent and 
one who writes as best he can objectively 
concerning the subjects under his study. 


It was simply tempered, well-considered, 
and completely objective comment, much of 
it in the form of honest answers to ques- 
tions honestly asked, made by a very tired 
citizen-soldier who has given the best years 
of his life to his country with no idea other 
than giving it his best and completely self- 
less service. 

His qualifications for commenting upon 
this particular subject are unique. He was 
recalled from retirement as a gentleman- 
farmer and flown to Korea as the confidential 
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observer for the President within 2 or 3 weeks 
after the fighting began. In fact, we hadn’t 
really begun to fight when he got there. 
Those were the first days of the retreat back 
toward Pusan—although the general won’t 
accept the word “retreat.” He insists it was 
a strategic withdrawal. 

But retreat or withdrawal, that’s when he 
arrived, and from there he went all the way, 
and mostly with the front-line forces, of all 
American divisions, the marines, and the 
combat units of the other United Nations, 
when and as they came into action. 


WENT THROUGH IT ALL 


Despite the fact that he’s in his sixties and 
has had to exercise certain care concerning 
his health ever since a shattering illness in 
his early years, he participated in the Inchon 
landing, the retaking of Seoul, the march 
northward toward the Yalu, the entry of 
the Chinese, the bitter days in “The Reser- 
voir,” the evacuation from the Hungnam 
beachhead, and all the bitter rest. 

He was in Korea, except for those first few 
days, exactly as long as MacArthur was in 
commgnd of Korea. As it chanced, his orders 
to return to the States brought him out at 
the same hour the MacArthur party took off 
in the Bataan. In fact, he delayed his own 
flight to see the impressive Japanese fare- 
well to the MacArthurs, and to watch the 
Bataan leave the field. 

So he speaks with unique authority on the 
subject of MacArthur’s handling of the cam- 
paign in Korea. As the Presidential repre- 
sentative, he had the full run of everything, 
including MacArthur’s headquarters. 

He had an office only a few doors from Mac- 
Arthur’s in the Dai Ichi Building and full 
access to all conferences and reports. He 
spent most of his time, however, at the front, 
and it seems safe to say that no other human 
being, not even a possible correspondent, saw 
as much of the front and parts of the front as 
this Presidential observer with the roving 
commission. 


WON TRUMAN’S CONFIDENCE 


General Lowe was recalled to active duty 


and flown directly to Tokyo early in August. 
This was his third or fourth confidential 
mission for the President. Their relations 
began when Lowe, as a Reserve officer who 
chanced to be a Republican, was assigned 
as military executive to the Truman com- 
mittee. 

The then Senator Truman was suspicious 
of him at first. He thought the newly 
assigned officer a possible spy worked into 
his committee by the War Department. 
Lowe, however, chances to be the sort of old- 
fashioned American who puts service to his 
country and its leaders above every other 
consideration or affiliation. It wasn’t long 
before Truman came to depend upon him 
completely, and this carried over into the 
Truman inheritance of the presidency. 

On at least three previous occasions when 
he had a confidential mission, the Demo- 
cratic President called in this Maine Re- 
publican. Once he flew him to the Philip- 
pines, and again to Japan to confer privately 
with MacArthur. The bond between the 
men is still strong and unstrained, unless 
this interview strains it. 

“I am utterly loyal to Harry Truman, the 
individual,” Frank said the other night, “and 
I always will be. I don’t care for his party 
and I scorn and despise the thieves and 
scoundrels who have moved themselves in on 
him, have taken advantage of him, and even 
misled him.” 

The public doesn’t seem to realize there 
‘were two wars in Korea, he says, and neither 
does the public sufficiently realize that Korea 
was suddenly flung in MacArthur’s lap. He 
didn’t have anything to do with it until the 
fighting began. We had an advisory alpha- 
betical monstrosity known as KMAG, or 
some such, in there. 
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Instead of drilling and arming the South 
Koreans, they were trying to love them into 
a@ sort of bastardized police force, and were 
indoctrinating them with the new, and more 
polite, military procedures adopted after all 
the griping by the bellyachers at the end 
of World War II. 


PLANS DRAWN BY RUSSIANS 


When the North Koreans hit that Sunday 
morning with 14 fully equipped, combat- 
trained, Russian-strength divisions, Mac- 
Arthur, in Tokyo, suddenly was flashed, 
“Korea’s your responsibility. Stop ’em.” 

Actually, MacArthur’s orders were “pro- 
ceed forthwith to defeat and disperse the 
North Korean Army, and reestablish the Re- 
public of South Korea.” He says those were 
the only basic orders MacArthur ever re- 
ceived, and maintains that he carried them 
out. 

At the time, the best he could do was 
snatch two below-strength rifle companies 
of possibly 300 men, and fiy them in from 
Japan. These were housekeeping troops, 
with no combat training, with nothing 
heavier than a couple of machine guns and 
only the ammunition they could carry on 
their bodies. MacArthur had them on their 
way in 2 hours, got the rest of the battalion 
in there the next day, and likewise flew in 
himself. 

“Later,” said Frank, “we captured the 
complete plans of that North Korean attack. 
They were unquestionably Russian-drawn 
and well-predated. They called for a sur- 
prise attack in full force and procedure 
straight on through to Pusan. They were 
excellent plans and if an American general, 
with those plans and that superiority, hadn’t 
smashed the length of Korea and taken 
Pusan within 48 hours he’d have been re- 
lieved of his command. As it was, thanks 
to the genius of MacArthur— 


So says this personal representative of 
the President of the United States— 


the unbelievable guts of those few Amer- 
icans, and such of the South Koreans as 
would rally and could fight, the Communists 
haven’t reached Pusan yet.” 

I broke in there to ask if he believed we 
should have made the decision to go into 
Korea in the first place. He said, “Abso- 
lutely. We couldn’t do anything else. And 
I chance to know that MacArthur feels the 
same about it.” 

“Without the forces out there to back it 
up?” I asked. 

“We couldn’t keep such forces out there,” 
he said, “if we’d had a fighting army of 
400,000 to 500,000 men in Japan, all Asia 
would have been certain it was an army of 
conquest. Nobody would have trusted us. 
But we should have had troops ready to 
move out there to back it up.” 

That’s a major point in his story. It was 
so major in fact that he flew back secretly 
in mid-October personally to assure both 
Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson and the 
President that it really was war, and that 
more troops were needed and fast. 


Mr. President, there is in that sen- 
tence an implication which I ought to 
point out at the moment, though I do 
not intend to labor it. The implication 
is that after weeks and weeks of bloody 
war it took Maj. Gen. Frank Lowe on 
returning to this country to convince 
those in authority that America was in- 
volved in a war in Korea. 

LOST JOHNSON AS FRIEND 

He and Johnson were first-name friends 
and had been since World War I. They 
haven’t been friends since that interview. 
Johnson more or less pooh-poohed the Lowe 


concern, and Lowe told him, in effect, that 
if he didn’t get fighting troops out there in 
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force the American Nation would never for- 
give him. 

His efforts with the President weren’t 
much more satisfactory. For the first time 
in all their dealings, Mr. Truman seemed 
to bridle at something he said. It’s pos- 
sibly easier now to understand why, because 
Lowe had said when the shooting starts in 
any particular place, it’s time for the poli- 
ticians to move out and let the military take 
over. 


Frank Lowe was by no means the first 
citizen-soldier of the United States to 
say precisely the same thing. There are 
members of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee who have been saying, and 
praying over, the same thing since the 
first shot was fired in Korea in June 
1950. 


That was the period just after the Louis 
Johnson defense cutback, of course, but the 
Defense Department also undoubtedly se- 
riously underestimated the situation. One 
set of orders sent out even referred to the 
fighting as the Korean skirmish. Frank 
meant it was time for the State Department 
to stand clear. 

He went back in time to join the troops 
as the perimeter was established north of 
Pusan and efforts were being rushed to hold 
and start the fight back. He’s particularly 
bitter about the reporting through that par- 
ticular period—the stories of terror, com- 
plete rout, and wild flight of American sol- 
diers. He says they simply aren’t true. 

I asked him if General Willoughby was 
right in his recent arraignment of certain 
war correspondents in a magazine article and 
the charge that their writings helped under- 
mine MacArthur. 

“I didn’t see the article,” he said, “but he 
couldn’t have been far wrong, whatever he 
said. There were a few good correspondents.” 

He named half a dozen, including Mae 
Craig, of the Portland Press-Herald, “who 
really went to the front and truthfully wrote 
what they saw. Then there was the sort of 
personal reputation seekers who stayed stink- 
ing drunk 150 miles from the front and 
wrote heavy strategic pieces second-guessing 
MacArthur. They’re the ones who wrote 
fiction about the terror in the eyes of the 
green American troops and their throwing 
away their guns to retreat. I saw more 
American troops in action than all of them 
put together, and I never saw even one case 
of funk. 

“The American troops were solid as rocks, 
All they needed was help. What these bril- 
liant colleagues of yours didn’t know enough 
to realize was that MacArthur knew exactly 
what he was doing.” 


I cannot help saying that many Ameri- 
cans thought that months ago, and think 
the same today. 

I read further: 


“The trick was to suck those North Korean 
armies as far south as possible, stretch their 
lines to the breaking point, and then cut 
them far down the stalk. 

“This he did more expertly and consistently 
than any general in history. There never 
was anything like that Inchon landing, and 
that’s strictly his. He went it alone. The 
Joint Chiefs were against it. Even the am- 
phibious-trained marines, who'll go any- 
where, weren’t too certain of that one. I'll 
admit I wasn’t, either. For the first time in 
my life I wrote a farewell letter to Mrs. Lowe, 
and left it to be mailed, if, as, and when. 

“Yet he pulled off that magnificent opera- 
tion with three dead and eight wounded, if 
I remember correctly, cut the whole Red 
army loose to rot or surrender, recaptured 
Seoul, and fulfilled his basic orders to rees- 
tablish the South Korean Republic.” 
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Mr. President, it seems to me at this 
point that it is not entirely a question of 
whether one agrees or disagrees with 
Frank Lowe, but as a man who has quali- 
fied himself, not only by appointment 
but by background, as a competent re- 
porter, every word Of what he has said 
through Bill Cunningham must be made 
available to every Member of the Con- 
gress of the United States who sees fit 
to give consideration to Gen. Frank 
Lowe's point of view. 

I read further from the newspaper 
article: 


“That’s what he was setting up with that 
‘retreat’ they were featuring. He did the 
same thing up north when he sucked the 
Chinese in. A lot was made of ‘The Reser- 
voir,” and Hungnam, and of course it cost 
us some men, but what was overlooked was 
that we froze and starved more of the Chi- 
nese than we shot, and that number ran 
into the hundreds of thousands.” 

“But about those Chinese now,” I began. 


HAD PERFECT INTELLIGENCE 


“Yeah, I know,” he said, “MacArthur’s 
supposed to have had bad intelligence, to 
have been wrong in thinking they wouldn’t 
come in. Instead, he had perfect intelligence. 
We had five kinds of intelligence and all of 
it good: the Chinese Nationalist, the South 
Koreans, the Japanese, the U. N. intelligence, 
and our own. MacArthur knew the Chinese 
were there, in exactly what strength, exact- 
ly what they had for arms, he even knew 
the numbers of the divisions, where they 
came from and how much training they’d 
had. 

“All he didn’t know was their intention. 
The only sensible thing was to take a paste 
at them and see whether they intended to 
fight. It was then, or later. The thing to 
do was to discover their intention and then 
take the necessary steps. The trouble and 
the tragedy was that he was handcuffed from 
Washington. He could have knocked the 
Reds out then and there if they’d let him 
fight his fight. That, incidentally, is where 
the second, and separate, war began. 

“You're a sports writer. You know if one 
fighter has height and reach on the other 
and doesn’t use it, he might as well get 
out of the ring. You also know how impor- 
tant jabbing is. A fighter can’t stand back 
on his heels, wait for the other man to come 
to him, and hope to knock him cold with one 
punch. You have to jab. 


RUSSIANS BE DAMNED 


“Well, your Navy and Air Force are our 
jJabbers. We should have been jabbing them 
beyond the Yalu, along the coast of China, 
up both sides of Korea, cutting their lines 
and destroying their bases.” The MacArthur 
policies, in short. 

“But the Russians,” I said. 


Everyone has an opinion about the 
Russians. This is what Gen. Frank 
Lowe, the President’s personal repre- 
sentative, said in answer to Bill Cun- 
ningham’s question: 


“The Russians be damned,” he said. 
“They gave the signal they wanted no part 
of it. Remember that little incident where 
we did bomb beyond the Yalu. Our fliers 
said they got lost in the clouds, or something, 
but they gave those air bases a heavy treat- 
ment. And what did the Russians do? 
They filed a very weak letter of protest. 
If they were waiting to come in, don’t you 
think they’d have come? ‘There was all the 
excuse they needed. That was the tip-off on 
how much they wanted of it. The very day 
I came out of there, I flew over Raschis in 
a B-29. They didn’t even fire a rifle at us.” 
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Lowe had nothing to do with policy, and 
he took pains to have nothing to do with 
the strategy. To keep from appearing to 
be a spy on the latter, he meticulously stayed 
away from all briefing conferences and to 
avoid appearing to be a spy on MacArthur 
he carefully sent duplicates of his constant 
reports to the President, to MacArthur. Mac- 
Arthur saw every one of his reports but the 
last one, and MacArthur was already out 
when that one was made. 


MESSAGES WERE SIDETRACKED 


Lowe sensed the break that was coming 
and did his level best to head it off. He 
tried, for one thing, to prevent the Wake 
Island conference, or at least to see Mr. Tru- 
man before he talked with MacArthur. He 
later was to discover that his urgent cables 
to the President were never delivered and 
he assumes they were intercepted and side- 
tracked. He knows of at least one other case 
where his messages were tampered with. He 
doesn’t know by whom, but he suspects the 
Pentagon, and he wonders if an effort was 
made to isolate the President, at least where 
General MacArthur was concerned. 

The former Presidential confidant today is 
out of it all, running for nothing, looking 
for nothing, trying to get back at nobody, 
and merely assorting his memories. He’ll 
extoll the Americans he saw in action for 
hours: The First Cavalry, the Marines, the 
Twenty-fourth, the Twenty-fifth, the rest 
including the other United Nations forces, 
and especially the Turks. He praises such 
combat generals as Hobart R. (Hap) Gay, 
Oliver P. Smith, Edward R. Craig, the Ma- 
rines’ Col. “Chesty” Puller, and numerous 
others, but his voice drops and his eyes fill 
when he speaks of the casualties. 

The “disgraceful stalemate” is unaccepta- 
ble to him. “The first law of war,” he says, 
“is don’t commit our troops in driblets. 
We either should cut the string, and pull 
out, or throw everything at ’em and get it 
over with. 


Again, Mr. President, how many times 
have we heard that comment on the 
floor of the Senate and at many other 


places? We have heard it so many times 
that if that advice had been followed 
there might a long time ago have been 
no need whatsoever for the development 
of a story such as Bill Cunningham of 
Boston, an American, writes about this 
particular general, an American who 
lives in Maine. 
I read further: 


Everything, that is, but the atomic bomb. 
There’s no point in frittering that. It 
should be saved for the ultimate target, and 
then thrown in such terrible strength that 
the whole world will stop. 


TRUMAN WRONGFULLY INFLUENCED 


The gist of it all is that the President's 
personal observer feels the Chief Executive 
was wrongly influenced by a combination 
of Mr. Acheson and the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
and so we’ve lost a war we might long since 
have won. The other side, of course, is 
that this is the straight military viewpoint, 
and that, even granting him correct, there 
were political factors that had to be con- 
sidered, and the President and his advisers 
believe them to be the more important. 

We can pray to God that they were cor- 
rect, but 6 months of wrangling over 
nothing but a stalemate, 105,000 American 
casualties, the loss of Asia and the billions 
burned up in the affair once lightly referred 
to as “the Korean skirmish” give them a lot 
to produce before they can begin to look 
right. 

The score, at the moment, seems to favor 
the MacArthurs and Lowes who would have 
slugged it out to a decision and have got it 
over with. 
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Mr. President, I have seen no attempt 
by anyone in high authority, I hope 
though I soon shall see it, to answer an 
important official observer from the of- 
fice of the President of the United States. 
I did, however, see something more 
about General Lowe in the issue of the 
Washington Daily News of Friday, Janu- 
ary 25, 1952, written by Mr. Jim G. 
Lucas, a Scripps-Howard staff writer. I 
wish to offer it for the consideration of 
the Senate and of Americans generally. 

The headline of the story reads as 
follows: “MacArthur was framed, Tru- 
man’s adviser says.” 

The dateline of the story is Harrison, 
Maine. I read: 


Personal cablegrams to President Truman 
from Korea—containing information which 
might have prevented a break with Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur—never were delivered, 
Maj. Gen. Frank E. Lowe to]ld me in an ex- 
clusive interview today. 

Furthermore, General Lowe said he read 
and approved General MacArthur’s 1950 mes- 
sage to the Veterans of Foreign Wars while 
it was being written. The White House 
suppressed this message. 

Both General Lowe and General Mac- 
Arthur were shocked and surprised by the 
President’s order that it be withdrawn. 
Trey believed the message expressed sup- 
port of Mr. Truman’s Far Eastern policy. 

General Lowe, the Piesident’s “eyes and 
ears” for the first 10 months of the Korean 
war, revealed he tried to get Mr. Truman to 
call off the Wake Island meeting with Gen- 
eral MacArthur last spring. Under such 
tense circumstances, and with so many 


others present, General Lowe was convinced 
there was no chance of the two reaching an 
understanding. 


He felt there was the added danger the 
breach might be widened by those interested 
in keeping the President and General Mac- 
Arthur at odds. General Lowe sent one 
cablegram asking permission to brief the 
President at Honolulu in advance of the 
meeting, if Mr. Truman was determined to 
go to Wake. 

General Lowe learned after he returned 
to Washington that these and other per- 
sonal messages never reached the President. 

General Lowe doesn’t know what happened 
to those messages, although he says it 
“shouldn’t be difficult to draw conclusions.” 
When he finally came home in June, he was 
tired and sick, interested only in writing 
his report to President Truman and going 
home. 

The cables could have been stopped in the 
Pentagon or the White House. General Lowe 
is inclined to suspect the Pentagon, where 
he says he is disliked because he never was 
one of the team. He is bitterly critical of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, particularly Gen. 
J. Lawton Collins, and former Defense Sec- 
retary George C. Marshall. He says the 
Pentagon tried to block his trip to Korea in 
the first place and ignored him while he was 
there. 

He is convinced that “damned Pentagon 
crowd” was out to discredit General Mac- 
Arthur for personal reasons and would do 
anything to accomplish its purposes. 


Like every other American, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wonder where the truth is. For 
the good of the Nation, the Senator from 
Washington hopes that one of these days 
we will find it, and he prays that we 
will find it soon. 

At this point I may say that I have 
never seen, met, or talked with Gen. 
Frank Lowe. 

The State Department, he charged, has 
been guilty of “daily appeasement of the 
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Communists in Asia,” feared and hated Gen- 
eral MacArthur “because he was right and 
it was wrong” and was set on undermining 
him because he was “determined to meet 
the issue head-on.” 


NO SUCH T G AS HALF A WAR 


“There is no such thing as half a war and 
there never will be,” General Lowe said. 

“The State Department wanted him to 
fight a commissar war. It tried to make his 
decisions for him. One by one, we are doing 
the things Douglas MacArthur told us we 
would have to do. But I’m afraid we have 
missed the boat. 

“In April, we could have destroyed the 
Chinese Communist armies in Korea. In- 
stead, we’ve given them 7 months in which 
to build up their strength. It will be much 
harder now. I’m not even sure we can 
do it.” 


This, Mr. President, was said by Gen- 
eral Lowe, a military man whose opinion 
ought to be considered before some 
people summarily discard it. 


General Lowe is convinced the President 
and General MacArthur actually saw things 
alike. He thinks the two were deliberately 
pulled apart and pitted against each other 
by third parties—men he says “are damned 
near guilty, in my book, of what amounts 
to disloyalty to the Chief.” 

“It was the Chief’s decision to intervene 
in Korea and destroy the enemy,” he said. 
“It was their duty to support that decision. 
They didn’t and wouldn’t. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur did and they got him.” 

He said General MacArthur told him fre- 
quently that President Truman’s decision on 
Korea was “the greatest act of statesman- 
ship in world history.” President Truman’s 
regard for General MacArthur was “so high 
it couldn’t have been any higher.” 


FLAME OF HOPE THROUGHOUT AREA 


When he dismissed the general, the Pres- 
ident cited the VFW message as one in a 
series of incidents proving General MacAr- 
thur was out of step with the administra- 
tion’s foreign policy. In that message, Gen- 
eral MacArthur discussed the strategic im- 
portance of Formosa—a Nationalist strong- 
hold President Truman was using the Sev- 
enth Fleet to defend—and the necessity for 
keeping it in non-Communist hands. In it, 
he spoke eloquently of the President. 

“The decision of President Truman on 
June 27 lighted into flame a lamp of hope 
throughout Asia that was burning dully 
toward extinction,” General MacArthur ca- 
bled. “It marked for the Far East the focal 
and turning point in this area’s struggle for 
freedom. It swept aside in one great monu- 
mental stroke all the hypocrisy and sophistry 
which has confused and deluded so many 
people distant from the actual scene.” 

When President Truman ordered the mes- 
Sage suppressed, General Lowe said he and 
General MacArthur were bewildered. Gen- 
eral MacArthur sincerely believed, General 
Lowe said, that his message would bolster 
the Truman far-eastern policy. General 
Lowe said he had “never seen a man more 
hurt and puzzled” than General MacArthur. 
As a good soldier, he withdrew his message. 
But it already had been released to the 
newspapers. 


THEY WANT TO FIGHT PROM CHATEAUS 


General Lowe quite obviously shares Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s views that the first—and 
perhaps climactic—battles against commu- 
nism will be fought in the Far East. He 
so reported to Mr. Truman when he was sent 
to Asia on a secret mission in 1945. Only the 
United States, he told the President then, 
can save Asia from communism. No other 
western power has the prestige, the respect, 
or the means to do it. 

But, he said, the Joint Chiefs of Staff can 
think only in terms of Europe—“they want 


- it must have its first settlement. 
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to fight their wars from chateaus”—and re- 
sent any diversion of thought or effort to 
Asia. 


Although I have never seen General 
Lowe, I can visualize what he is because 
of what he has been, and I have some 
appreciation for the color in his lan- 
guage. 


Unable to prevent the President’s Korean 
intervention, they have done everything pos- 
sible to slow it down. 

“I hold that the issue has been joined,” 
General Lowe said. “It is communism 
against the rest of the world. It has been 
joined in the Far East, and that is where 
If we 
equivocate or procrastinate—if we appease 
these beasts—then the generations that fol- 
low us will indict us for physical, mental, 
moral, and spiritual cowardice and we'll be 
guilty as hell.” 

Frank Lowe today is at once a tragic and 
magnificent figure. We sat before his blaz- 
ing fireplace or drove about the Maine woods, 
discussing what we had done and seen in 
Korea. The chain of friendship between us 
had been forged in battle. As we talked, 
the temperature fell below zero and a snow- 
storm raged outside. 


KOREA MISSION “TRAGIC FAILURE” 


Frank Lowe returned from Korea last June. 
Why—after 7 months—has he finally de- 
cided to talk? 

Principally because this devoted patriot 
believes his mission to Korea was a tragic 
failure. It was his job, he felt, to prevent 
a misunderstanding. It was his job to make 
doubly sure that the two men he loved most 
in this world—Harry Truman and Douglas 
MacArthur—always understood each other, 
always stood shoulder to shoulder against 
the common foe, always worked together. 

President Truman sent him to General 
MacArthur, General Lowe felt, not only be- 
cause he was the President’s close friend, but 
because he was General MacArthur’s friend, 
too. General Lowe, a rock-ribbed Maine 
Republican, and Harry Truman, a Missouri 
Democrat, clicked from the moment the 
general was assigned as military aide to the 
old Truman committee. But Generals Lowe 
and MacArthur had been friends long before 
Mr. Truman came to Washington. 

General Lowe tried to play fair with both. 
A copy of every message he sent to the 
President was delivered to General MacAr- 
thur. Both men knew and approved this 
arrangement. 

If any man could have prevented what 
happened, General Lowe believes, he was 
that man. And he thinks he failed. He 
couldn’t cope with “that damned Pentagon 
crowd.” 


As he said it— 


There are other reasons. He has waited 
patiently for some action on his report. 
Nothing has happened. He feels time is run- 
ning out. 

I hadn’t seen Frank Lowe since April 
when I walked into his home here. Korea 
has left its mark on him. He hardly seemed 
the same sturdy soldier who had campaigned 
from Pusan to the Yalu River, who landed 
at Inchon, who never seemed to sleep or rest, 
He is far from a well man today. At 67, 
Frank Lowe says “I don’t covet longevity.” 


LIVE TODAY AND PLAN FOR TOMORROW 


While in uniform, Frank Lowe was reluc- 
tant to talk. Now, retired for age, he can 
say what he thinks. 

“Nothing I say to you is off the record,” 
he said. “I’m a realist and I’m too damned 
old to change.” 

On one point the old warrior is emphatic: 
there are no political implications in what he 
is doing. He doesn’t intend to piay partisan 
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politics. He is sulfuric in his reaction to 
Republican demands that he be called before 
a congressional committee. 


This Republican knows of no demands 
which have been made upon General 
Lowe to come to Washington. This Re- 
publican, together with every member of 
the opposition party and every other 
American, I hope, is thinking of some 
reasonable, sensible way in which to rec- 
oncile the great discrepancies and con- 
tradictions which appear as between the 
State Department authorities, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the President of the 
United States, and the President’s per- 
sonal representative in Korea for 10 long, 
bloody war months. If I thought that 
General Lowe’s coming down here would 
serve a particular and constructive pur- 
pose at the moment, as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee I would cer- 
tainly make a request that he be brought 
here. It is not that one Republican is 
working with other Republicans to try 
to think of a method by which to recon- 
cile these horrible comments, so much 
as it is that the Senator from Washing- 
ton is conferring daily and constantly 
with other Americans to try to make 
sense out of madness. It cannot be done 
by keeping the participants far removed. 
There must be a meeting one of these 
days, during which every item at issue 
is not only joined but proved one way 
or the other. I hope that time will come 
soon. 

Continuing to read from the newspa- 
per article: 

“I can see no good to be accomplished by 
my being called at this late date,” he said. 
- “We should forget yesterday except for the 
lessons taught. Live today; plan for to- 
morrow.” 

He is equally emphatic on another point: 
there are no changes in his basic loyalties. 
His devotion to President Truman is as real 
as ever. He is a little saddened that the 
President has, in his opinion, been misied 
and misinformed. But he understands how 
those things happen. 

When General Lowe went to Korea, his 
orders were simple: “Take up where you left 
off.” He had the greatest leeway. He could 
go where he chose. 


MAC ARTHUR IS WORLD’S TOP GENERAL 


What does he think of General MacArthur 
now? 


“Now,” meaning Friday, January 25, 
1952, many months after General Mac- 
Arthur was removed from his commands 
in the Far East. 


Frank Lowe says he hasn’t changed the 
opinion he expressed last March. Then, he 
said: 

“I think General MacArthur is the greatest 
general—strategically and _ tactically—this 
world has ever known. It takes 50 years to 
write history. You and I will not live to 
read the final verdict, but I'll bet that history 
50 years from now will so record. Our peo- 
ple have never gotten so much for so little. 
In my opinion, his Korean campaign was a 
masterpiece of strategy and tactics.” 

What about the decision to cross the 
thirty-eighth parallel? 

“What were his orders from the United 
Nations?” Frank Lowe countered. “As I un- 
derstand them, those orders were to proceed 
forthwith to defeat the North Korean Com- 
munist Army and to reestablish the Re- 
public of Korea. How in the hell could he 
have done that in any other way than to 
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pursue a defeated and disintegrated enemy 
throughout the length of Korea—as far north 
as the Yalu and Tumen Rivers?” 


I call this comment, without prejudice, 
to the thoughtful attention of the Secre- 
tary of State. a 


The Korean war, General Lowe says, was 
“Russian engineered and precipitated.” 

“You were there at Uijongbu when we cap- 
tured that Russian order of battle,” he said. 
“Those were excellent plans (dated in March 
and written in both Russian and Korean, I 
recall). 

“If an American general with those plans 
and that superiority hadn’t smashed the 
length of Korea and taken Pusan within 48 


“hours he would have been relieved of com- 


mand. As it was, thanks to the genius of 
Douglas MacArthur and the guts of a handful 
of Americans and South Koreans, the Com- 
munists failed.” 


Here we have an instance of Bill Cun- 
ningham interviewing General Lowe one 
day, and some days later another re- 
porter, Jim Lucas, doing the same thing. 
In each instance this tired old warrior, 
who has no purpose but to help his coun- 
try live, says, in language that makes me 
warm inside: 


Thanks to the genius of Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and the guts of a handful of Ameri- 
cans and South Koreans, the Communists 
failed. 


Continuing to read from the news- 
paper article: 


“If anything is needed to prove that the 
Russians started this war, that document 
did. It was carefully calculated long in ad- 
vance, just as is the whole Russian program.” 


RUSSIA HAS THREE PURPOSES IN KOREA 


General Lowe approved President Truman’s 
intervention in Korea. As he sees it, Russia 
had three objectives: 

1. To set up another laboratory of war, as 
in Spain, to test tactics, techniques, and 
weapons. 

2. To see whether the United Nations was 
another League of Nations, and would “just 
pass notes,” as the League did in regard to 
Manchuria, Ethiopia, and the Panay incident. 

8. To see whether the United Nations— 
and the United States in particular—would 
fight. 

“They got their answers,” he said. “It was 
a great shock to the Russians to learn that 
so many free countries could and would send 
fighting units to a United Nations Army un- 
der American command with complete good 
will. The free world has gained a great deal.” 

However, he feels, we should have carried 
the fight to the enemy more aggressively. 
If that meant crossing the Yalu, either in the 
air or on the ground, he would have done it. 
If military strategy ruled out crossing the 
Yalu, he wouldn’t have done it for political 
reasons. Quite obviously, he feels many of 
our decisions have been political. 

As a result, he says, we face a disgraceful 
stalemate and thousands of lives are being 
sacrificed needlessly. 


Mr. President, it had been my inten- 
tion to offer for the Recorp, and to read, 
several editorials concerning the various 
interviews by responsible reporters with 
a distinguished American soldier, Maj. 
Gen. Frank Lowe. I now intend to do no 
such thing. It should not be necessary 
for any American who is possessed of a 
head, or a conscience, or heart, or soul 
of his own, or any Member of the United 
States Senate, to take an interpretation 
of what General Lowe was talking about 
from some editorial writer’s opinion. I 
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think it sufficient to offer what General 
Lowe has said, so that every man and 
woman, whether a Member of this body 
or not, can come to their own conclu- 
sions as to what ought to be done about 
the general’s recommendations. If 
there is an individual anywhere who is 
better qualified to counsel with our Na- 
tion and with us about the war in Korea 
I do not know who he might be. 


DEATH OF MAJ. GEN. EDGAR ERSKINE 
HUME 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I am saddened today by the death of 
Maj. Gen. Edgar Erskine Hume, United 
States Army. His sudden and untimely 
passing on Thursday morning last, was 
a shock to me. 

General Hume was a great American 
and a distinguished soldier. He was one 
of the most decorated officers in the 
United States Army. 

I first became acquainted with the 
general wren I reported to his command 
for duty in the late winter or early spring 
of 1944, at Caserta, Italy. Though har- 
assed by many duties and responsibili- 
ties in those grave hours, he was most 
gracious. Our brief interview was for 
the purpose of determining my accepta- 
bility to him for a highly important as- 
signment which he was called upon to 
make. I was far from convinced that I 
possessed the capabilties required for a 
post so important to his military needs 
of the time. But the general was a man 
of quick action and decision. After a 
brief review of my experiences in civil 
and military life, the general said, “I 
guess you’ll do.” And so it was that for 
some weeks to follow, I had the benefit 
of his keen perception, his rare qualities 
of leadership, his administrative ability, 
his complete knowledge of Italy and of 
the Italian people. Added to this, I had 
the inspiration of his courage, his will 
to accomplish, and his devotion to those 
of us who were his subordinates. 

To try to review his accomplishments 
in life would require volumes. His cul- 
tural attainments were far beyond av- 
erage. He was a distinguished physi- 
cian. His literary talents have been rec- 
ognized by many of the foremost publi- 
cations of our time. His comprehensive 
knowledge of archeology made him be- 
loved by all who appreciated the cultural 
influence of the past, not alone in Italy 
but in Europe generally and in many 
parts of Asia. 

He was a man of deep religious con- 
victions and throughout my associations 
with him in the military activities which 
brought us together, he exhibited a keen 
desire to bring all of the spiritual forces 
of the world into unity. Wherever he 
went, he was an ambassador of good will. 

Mr. President, only 2 months ago I 
had the privilege of flying with General 
Hume from Paris to Frankfurt, and 
there again he exhibited the great 
knowledge which he had gained of the 
affairs of the world, and his ability as 
a scholar. 

The thing that impressed me about 
General Hume during the time it was 
my privilege to serve under him, was 
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that although he was educated and 
trained as a physician, he was an able 
commander of men. He had natural 
command instincts. 

General Hume had a magnificent sense 
of patriotism. No more ardent Amer- 
ican ever lived. His high devotion to the 
Society of Cincinnati, of which he was 
vice president, when death came, showed 
that he, like Washington and those brave 
and courageous officers who worshiped 
at Washington’s Shrine, placed these 
United States and their integrity above 
all else, save only God. 

In the passing of Maj. Gen. Edgar 
Erskine Hume, I have lost a dear and 
devoted friend. Countless other people 
on three Continents have lost a friend. 

The great contributions which he has 
made to mankind, to his fellow citizens 
here in America, and to many thousands 
abroad, are not lost. They are living 
and will continue to live in the hearts 
and minds of those he has befriended. 

As one who served under General 
Hume, I pay tribute to his memory as 
a distinguished citizen, an able physician, 
a great soldier, and a genuine patriot. 

Mr. President, I believe it is highly 
appropriate that my remarks should 
come at this time, following the very 
able and informative address of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Cain]. I say that because Gen, 
Edgar Erskine Hume was Surgeon Gen- 
eral to General MacArthur at the time 
General MacArthur was relieved of his 
command—and this tribute to General 
Hume fits squarely with the tribute just 
paid to his great chief, General Mac- 
Arthur. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Gladly. 

Mr. CAIN. If the Senator from New 
Jersey would permit the Senator from 
Washington to join in his remarks on 
General Hume, he would be very grate- 
ful. 

I should like to say to my friend from 
New Jersey that on one occasion, for 
a period of approximately 3 months, 
I was privileged to have served under 
General Hume. In that relationship I 
grew to know him only casually as a 
friend, but I knew him exceedingly well 
as a commander. He was a commander 
possessed of as much fairness and justice 
to all ranks and grades under him as 
any officer I have ever known. 

Furthermore, because I saw with my 
own eyes what he did for the Italian 
people during the period of occupation 
which followed the landing at Salerno, 
if there is any man living who has more 
humanity in him and any greater desire 
to help those stricken and in need than 
did Gen, Edgar Hume, the Senator from 
Washington does not know who such a 
person might be. 

I compliment the Senator from New 
Jersey very appreciatively for the com- 
ments so well made about a citizen who 
so well deserved them. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Washington for the fine contribution he 
has made to the lasting memory of one 
of America’s great citizens. All the Sen- 
ator from Washington has said with 


respect to the humanitarianism of Gen- 
eral Hume and his great qualities of 
leadership cannot be overemphasized. I 
appreciate what the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Washington has said concern- 
ing this great soldier. 





REGULATION AND CONTROL OF NEWS- 
PAPERMEN UNDER MILITARY LAW 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
have today released a statement with 
respect to the bringing of newspaper 
men under military law. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this statement may 
be printed in the body of the REcorp, to- 
gether with the regulations therein re- 
— to, a copy of which I send for- 
ward. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment and regulations were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCCARRAN 


Dyring the adjournment of the Congress 
I noted that the Department of Defense had 
issued a new series of regulations with re- 
spect to the activities of newspaper men 
engaged in reporting and photographing the 
tribulations of our Armed Forces overseas. 

I want to take this occasion to caution 
my friends in the press gallery that if they 
should find themselves with such an as- 
signment, they had better exercise extreme 
care in what they say or write about of- 
ficers, particularly officers of the unit to 
which they are attached; because under the 
new regulations, war correspondents are now 
subject to court martial under the provisions 
of the uniform code of military justice. 

This situation exemplifies a point which I 
made back in the spring of 1949, when I 
first wrote to former Senator Tydings, then 
chairman of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, with regard to a bill then pending, 
which subsequently became the so-called 
uniform code of military justice. 

I pointed out in that letter that the pro- 
posed code would “govern in peacetime as 
well as wartime, a large segment of the 
population of the United States consisting 
mostly of civilians and persons drafted from 
Civilian life.” 

I pointed out that one paragraph of the 
then-proposed code would subject “all per- 
sons serving with, employed by, accompany- 
ing, or under the supervision of the Armed 
Forces without the continental limits of the 
United States”; and that another paragraph 
went a step farther by subjecting to the code 
“all persons within an area leased by the 
United States which is under the control of 
the Secretary of a Department and which 
is without the continental limits of the 
United States.” 

I went on to point out that these provi- 
sions would place a very large number of 
civilians under an almost exclusive juris- 
diction of military tribunals; and that mili- 
tary law had not previously been so extend- 
ed, especially in its application to peacetime 
conditions. 

Those who might wish to read the text of 
the letter which I wrote to Senator Tydings, 
and to which I have referred, will find it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, volume 95, part 
5, page 6162. The letter itself was dated 
April 30, 1949, the date on which it was 
transmitted to the addressee. 

When the bill which became, upon enact- 
ment, the uniform code of military justice, 
was debated in the Senate, I attempted to 
have that bill referred briefly to the Judici- 
ary committee, for the announced purpose 
of scrutinizing those provisions which ex- 
tended court martial jurisdiction to a large 
portion of our civilian population. 
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I pointed out, again, on the floor of the 
Senate, that the new code so impinged upon 
human liberties and human rights that it 
should have consideration by the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with a view to determining 
whether it might not be advisable to write 
some changes into the bill. 

On that occasion, I pointed out again 
what I had previously written to Senator 
Tydings, that the new code provided that 
the jurisdiction of the military courts should 
be extended to a great many civilians. who 
may be serving with, employed by, or ac- 
companying the Armed Forces; and I urged 
caution in such an expansion of jurisdiction 
to civilians. 

Anyone interested in further details of 
what I said at that time will find the debate 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, volume 96, 
part 2, page 1412. At that same point in the 
REcORD will also be found two letters which I 
addressed to Senator Tydings on dates sub- 
sequent to the letter previously referred to. 

I recall these historical matters, not for 
the purpose of attempting to establish my- 
self as a prophet, but solely to make a record 
which will permit those who may be inter- 
ested to have ready access to material pre- 
viously placed before the Senate and in- 
serted in the REecorp. 

I am going to ask unanimous consent that 
there may be inserted in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the new regula- 
tions to which I have referred, governing 
newspaper correspondents, technical observ- 
ers, and service specialists accompanying the 
United States Armed Forces in the field. 
These regulations appear in the Federal Reg- 
ister of January 3, 1952. 

I hope that members of the press will read 
these regulations carefully, so they will get 
some idea of what they may be up against 
if their duties take them afield with the 
Armed Forces. In contemplating such a pos- 
sibility, members of the press should bear in 
mind that if and when a correspondent 
should be arrested by the Armed Forces un- 
der the code of military justice, he cannot be 
admitted to bond or brought before a grand 
jury for indictment, nor does he have any 
unrestricted right of appeal on conviction 
to the court of military appeals. Such an 
unrestricted right of appeal is granted only 
to general officers, or officers of flag rank in 
the Navy, who, I regret to say, constitute a 
group that excludes most correspondents. 


[From the Federal Register of January 3, 
1952] 

Part 515—REGULATIONS FOR CORRESPONDENTS, 
TECHNICAL OBSERVERS, AND SERVICE SPECIAL- 
Ists ACCOMPANYING UNITED STaTES ARMY 
FORCES IN THE FIELD 

CORRESPONDENTS 


Sections 515.1-515.18 are rescinded and the 
following substituted in lieu thereof: 

Sec. 515.1. General—(a) Purpose: Sections 
515.1-515.26 acquaint correspondents with 
their responsibilities while under the juris- 
diction of the Armed Forces in area com- 
mands as designated by the Secretary of 
Defense and serve as a directive to Armed 
Forces personnel in their relationship with 
correspondents under jurisdiction of the 
Armed Forces. 

(b) Policy: The policy of the Department 
of Defense is to give the public timely and, 
so far as it is compatible with national de- 
fense, complete information of Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
activities and to afford opportunities to cor- 
respondents of recognized public information 
agencies to gather and transmit such news. 

Sec. 515.2. Definitions: For the purpose of 
simplification and understanding, certain 
terms used herein are defined below: 

(a) “Public information agencies” shall 
mean a press, radio, or pictorial organization 
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regularly engaged in the collection and dis- 
semination of news to the public, including 
press associations, news and pictorial fea- 
ture services, newspapers, periodicals, radio 
and television broadcasting organizations, 
and news-reel companies. 

(b) “Correspondents” shall mean journal- 
ists, press reporters, photographers, col- 
umnists, editors and publishers, radio and 
television reporters, commentators and cam- 
eramen, and news reel and other documen- 
tary picture production personnel who are 
duly accredited to the Department of De- 
fense and regularly engaged in the collection 
and dissemination of news to the public. 

(c) “News material” shall mean all news 
material, whether of information or opinion 
and whether visual or auditory, for dessemi- 
nation to the public. 

(d) “Press traffic’ shall mean news mate- 
rial transmitted in writing or by means of 
telecommunications (in form customarily 
employed by news media agencies in trans- 
mitting such news material before publica- 
tion) to newspapers, news periodicals, and 
broadcasting organizations. 

(e) “Official photographs” shall mean 
those stills made by military photographers 
or civilian photographers employed by the 
Department of Defense, as distinguished from 
photographs made by war correspondent 
photographers. Unclassified official and un- 
classified captured photographs will be made 
available to all interested news photo agen- 
cies and media when practicable. 

(f) “Official motion pictures” shall be 
those motion pictures made by military 
photographers or civilian photographers em- 
ployed by the Department of Defense, as 
distinguished from motion pictures made by 
war correspondent photographers. Unclassi- 
fied official motion pictures as well as un- 
classified captured motion pictures will be 
made available to all interested theater 
news reel and television news film companies 
and other media if practicable. 

Sec. 515.3. Status and privileges: All pos- 
sible assistance within the limits dictated by 
military necessity will be given correspond- 
ents to assist them in performing efficiently 
and intelligently their work of keeping the 
public informed of the activities of the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

(a) Correspondents accompanying the 
Armed Forces of the United States are sub- 
ject to the orders of the military commander 
of the unit to which attached. They are 
subject to military law in accordance with 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice, article 
2 (10), (11), and (12). They must wear the 
prescribed uniform and be prepared to iden- 
tify themselves when called upon to do so 
by proper authority. They shall at all times 
observe the same military security regula- 
tions as service personnel, including censor- 
ship of personal correspondence. 

(b) Correspondents are not, in general, 
entitled to the benefits provided by law for 
persons in the Armed Forces. 

(c) In the event of capture by enemy 
forces, correspondents are entitled to treat- 
ment as prisoners of war, provided they are 
in possession of an. identity card issued by 
the Department of Defense establishing their 
status. (Article 4, Geneva Convention Rela- 
tive to the Treatment of Prisoners of War, 
of August 12, 1949.) (Sec. 515.7 (a) and 
(b).) 

(d) Correspondents will not exercise com- 
mand, will not be placed in a position of 
authority over military personnel, nor will 
they be armed. They will have the same 
obligations as military personnel in regard 
to personal conduct, the settlement of ac- 
counts, and compliance with standing orders, 

(e) A correspondent becomes subject to 
military law, as indicated above, upon phys- 
ically entering a theater of operation in an 
accredited status, or upon boarding Goy- 
ernment transportation en route thereto, 
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(f) As far as facilities permit, correspond- 
ents will be treated as commissioned officers, 
with the assimilated rank of major or com- 
parable grade, in such matters as messing, 
living accommodations and transportation. 
They will be accorded the same privileges 
and have the same obligations as officers in 
the use of post exchanges, ships stores, cloth- 
ing sales stores, and recreational facilities. 
Use of such facilities must be without cost 
to the Government. 

(g) Correspondents may converse freely 
with Armed Forces personnel, unless such 
conversation interferes with the discharge 
of military duties. They are expected, how- 
ever, to refrain from conversing with Armed 
Forces personnel at work or on guard, or 
from discussing or soliciting information 
known to be classified. 

Sec. 515.4. Application: Application for 
the accreditation of any individual corre- 
spondent will be submitted by the sponsor- 
ing employer to the Office of Public Informa- 
tion, Department of Defense, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Sec. 515.5. Limit on number: The follow- 
ing considerations shall govern the number 
of correspondents accredited to any theater 
of operations: 

(a) The number of correspondents ac- 
credited to a theater will be within quotas 
established by the theater commander after 
coordination with the military department 
concerned and the Department of Defense. 
Quotas will be determined by the size of 
the command and the availability of facili- 
ties and logistical support. 

(b) When limitation of quotas is neces- 
sary, the Department of Defense will give 
preference in the consideration of applica- 
tions to agencies reaching broad segments 
of the American public and to selections 
which maintain a balanced representation 
of the various informational media. 

Sec. 515.6. Agreement: Before final ac- 
ceptance, a correspondent will be required 
to sign an agreement in quadruplicate as 
follows: 

“OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
“OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
“Washington 25, D. C., 


“AGREEMENT 


“As a correspondent accredited to and au- 
thorized by the Department of Defense to 
MR cnmcsdotnunninnaknwbiuete for the pur- 

(Name of unit) 
pose of obtaining new material for public 
dissemination, I subscribe to the following 
conditions: 

“1. As a correspondent, I understand that 
I am subject to military law in accordance 
with the provisions of article 2 (10), (11), 
and (12) of the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice, and to all regulations for the gov- 
ernment of the Armed Forces. 

“2. My movements and actions shall be in 
accordance with the regulations of the De- 
partment of Defense and the instructions of 
the commanding officer of the headquarters 
to which I am attached. 

“3. I agree to submit for censorship all 
news material obtained during the period of 
this accreditation, whether for release while 
with the Armed Forces or thereafter as long 
as security is a consideration. 

“4. I agree to comply with all currency 
control regulations in effect in the places 
visited under this authorization. 

“5. I guarantee to meet all financial obli- 
gations incurred by me while accompany- 
ing the Armed Forces under this authoriza- 
tion. 

“6. I waive all claims against the United 
States for loss or damage to my property or 
for personal injury, sustained in connection 
with my activities as a war correspondent, 
during the period covered by this author- 
ization. 
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“7, This authorization is for the period 
i nin > Sila aes i 90; metoccwwinene tse 
subject to revocation at any time, for cause, 
by the Department of Defense. 


I eno crcniea Aviat tad ch oleae 
“(Company, syndicate, or agency) 
OVI CERCOR ain ccicridatwnme sats 
(Name) 

“1 copy—Office of Public Information, De- 
partment of Defense. 

“1 copy—Military Department concerned. 

“1 copy—Commanding officer, headquar- 
ters concerned. 

“1 copy—Correspondent.” 

Sec. 515.7. Credentials: The issuance and 
use of credentials shall be as outlined below. 

(a) When an application for accreditation 
as a correspondent is approved, the applicant 
will be furnished credentials, including a 
correspondent’s identification card (SD Form 
36). by the Office of Public Information, De- 
partment of Defense. Possession of this 
identification card establishes the physical 
identity of the correspondent, his connection 
with a recognized public information agency, 
and the completion of a file check by appro- 
priate Federal security agencies. 

(b) The correspondent shall be furnished 
an identity card by the Department of De- 
fense (DD Form 489), stating that he is an 
accredited correspondent serving with the 
Armed Forces of the United States and en- 
titled to treatment as a prisoner of war in 
accordance with article 4, Geneva Convention 
Relative to Prisoners of War, of August 12, 
1949. For the purpose of insuring proper 
treatment in the event of capture, the iden- 
tity card will provide the assimilated rank 
of major or comparative grade. 

(c) A correspondent’s accreditation card 
does not authorize the bearer to have access 
to classified military information. 

(ad) Correspondents will produce identifi- 
cation cards upon request of an officer, war- 
rant officer, or enlisted man in the execution 
of his duty. 

(e) Where conditions warrant, in addition 
to Department of Defense credentials, major 
headquarters commanders may issue passes 
or credentials with regulations governing 
their use. 

Sec. 515.8. Termination of accreditation to 
a theater of operation: An accredited corre- 
spondent may leave a theater of operation 
at any time upon military orders issued by 
the commander concerned. 

(a) If accompanying the Armed Forces 
beyond the territorial limits of the United 
States, and the return journey is made by 
Government transportation, relief does not 
become effective until arrival in the United 
States. If the journey is made by other than 
Government transportation, relief becomes 
effective at the time of departure from the 
theater of operation or base command. 

(b) Accreditation as a war correspondent 
to a theater of operation will be terminated 
upon: 

(1) Severance of employment with the 
sponsoring agency. 

(2) Revocation of accreditation. 

(c) Revocation of accreditation is a re- 
sponsibility solely of the Secretary of De- 
fense. In general disaccreditation will re- 
sult from: 

(1) Personal misconduct of a criminal or 
moral nature. 

(2) Violation of security regulations. 

(3) Membership in, close relationship to, 
or adherence to subversive organizations. 

(a) Upon termination of accreditation, 
the correspondent will leave the theater of 
operation or base command upon instruc- 
tions of the commander concerned. Corre- 
spondents whose accreditation has been ter- 
minated will surrender their credentials to 
the theater or base commander before de- 
parture for the continental United States, at 
which time they will be issued temporary 
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credentials covering the return journey. 
The theater or base commander will forward 
the expired credentials to the Office of Pub- 
lic Information, Department of Defense. 

Sec. 515.9. Uniform: (a) Accredited cor- 
respondents accompanying the Armed 
Forces of the United States in a theater 
of operation will wear the following officer- 
type service uniforms: 

(1) Winter: Jacket and/or shirt and 
trousers, wool, shade 33; or fatigue clothing; 
necktie, shade 51, trench coat, shade 179; 
garrison cap, wool, shade 33. 

(2) Summer: Cotton khaki shirt, trousers 
and cotton khaki garrison cap, shade 1; or 
fatigue clothing; necktie, shade 51. 

(b) Correspondents accompanying the 
Armed Forces of the United States will wear 
civilian insignia conforming to the following 
specifications: On a khaki-colored cloth 
background 214 inches in height and 3 inches 
in width, a dark blue equilateral triangle 
of 1% inches, bearing the letters U. S. in 
khaki color 4% inch in width and ¥% inch in 
height. The word “war” will appear above 
the blue triangle and the word “corre- 
spondent” below it in dark blue letters 4 
inch in height. This insignia will be worn 
on the left breast pocket of outer garments 
or in a comparable position on outer gar- 
ments having no pockets. It will also be 
worn on the left front of the garrison cap. 

(c) Correspondents may wear military dec- 
orations awarded to them as civilians ac- 
companying the Armed Forces. They may 
also wear decorations or service ribbons 
awarded them for previous active military 
service. 

(da) Correspondents may not wear military 
insignia or divisional or unit insignia. Ci- 
vilians accompanying the Armed Forces are 
not eligible for the award of service medals. 

(e) Articles of special clothing and equip- 
ment may be issued to correspondents on 
memorandum receipt where required. 

(f) Accredited correspondents will not 
wear civilian clothing while accompanying 
the Armed Forces in a theater of operation. 
Exceptions may be made for special groups 
under escort visiting military areas for 
limited periods. 

Sec. 515.10. Transportation: (a) When 
commercial facilities are inadequate, Gov- 
ernment transportation may be furnished to 
accredited correspondents, for travel to and 
from the command to which attached, when- 
ever such transportation is available and es- 
sential military personnel are not displaced. 

(b) Within the theater, or other command 
of attachment, correspondents may request 
Government transportation required for the 
accomplishment of their missions. 

(c) The baggage of correspondents nor- 
mally will be moved with that of the head- 
quarters to which attached. Its weight and 
content will be within the limits prescribed 
by the commander concerned, 

Sec. 515.11. Reporting upon arrival: Upon 
arrival at the headquarters to which at- 
tached, correspondents will report to the 
Public Information officer, who will provide 
the assistance and guidance required for 
the accomplishment of their missions. 

Sec. 515.12. Change in assignment: 
Changes in assignment will be effected as 
follows: 

(a) Correspondents officially assigned to 
the headquarters of a senior commander 
may, at their request, be attached to a sub- 
ordinate headquarters. Such changes of as- 
signment will be subjected to the approval 
of the commanding officers concerned. 

(b) A correspondent’s movement to a 
theater other than that to which currently 
assigned will be accomplished only with 
the approval of the commanders concerned 
and the Department of Defense. 

Sec. 515.13. Discipline: Disciplinary action 
may be taken as follows for violation of 
Secs. 515.1-515.26 or other regulations: 
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(a) The privileges accorded an accredited 


-correspondent may be suspended for the use 


of words or expressions in a news dispatch 
intended to mislead or deceive a censor and 
cause approval of otherwise objectionabl 
dispatches. : 

(b) In extreme cases of offense, the cor- 
respondent may be placed in arrest to await 
evacuation or disciplinary action. 

(c) Information of the conduct of a cor- 
respondent warranting disciplinary action 
together with that of any action taken or 
contemplated, will be forwarded through ap- 
propriate channels to the Office of Public 
Information, Department of Defense. 

Sec. 515.14. Communication with sponsor- 
ing agency: When the behavior or activities 
of a correspondent are of such a nature, 
commendable or otherwise, as to warrant 
calling the facts to the attention of the 
sponsoring agency, commanders will forward 
all peptinent information to the military de- 
partment concerned. Recommendations rel- 
ative to the case will be sent by the de- 
partment to the Office of Public Informa- 
tion, Department of Defense, for action. 

Sec. 515.15. Filing of material: (a) Prior 
to transmittal, all news material will be sub- 
mitted for review to the appropriate cen- 
sorship authority, as directed by the com- 
mander of the force to which the corre- 
spondent is attached (Sec. 515.16). 

(b) Correspondents will employ only those 
communications facilities designated by the 
commander of the force or unit to which 
attached. 

(c) When commercial communications fa- 
cilities are not available, the use of Armed 
Forces facilities by correspondents is author- 
ized subject to the following conditions: 

(1) Press traffic will not interfere with 
operational military traffic. 

(2) When military necessity requires that 
priority of transmission of news material be 
established, procedure (pooling, priorities, 
word-limit restrictions, etc.) will be pre- 
scribed by the commander concerned. 

(3) Press traffic originating on military 
facilities will be refiled commercially at the 
commercial refile point for the area con- 
cerned. 

(4) Press traffic will be refiled collect when 
transferred to a commercial facility. 

(5) Press traffic will be prepared and filed 
in the manner prescribed for the type of 
communications facility over which it is to 
be transmitted. 

(6) The provisions of section 327, Commu- 
nications Act of 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 
1091; 47 U. S. C. 327) will be applicable to 
all press traffic and related service mes- 
sages accepted for transmission via the Naval 
Communication Service. 

Sec. 515.16. Censorship: 


Censorship in 
time of war or national emergency is a 
measure vital to the security of the people 
of the United States and to the military 


forces thereof. The following regulations 
will apply: 

(a) All communications, by whatever 
means, will be subject to established censor- 
ship regulations. Material intended for 
publication may not i.e sent as personal mail 
but must be submitted for press censorship. 

(b) In general, news material may be re- 
leased for dissemination to the public pro- 
vided it does not supply information of value 
to the enemy. 

(c) News material prepared by corre- 
spondents after their return to the United 
States from a theater of operation which 
contains information that might be of value 
to the enemy, such as tactical doctrine, clas- 
sified equipment, future plans, combat ef- 
ficiency or state of training, etc., will be 
submitted for review to the Office of Public 
Information, Department of Defense, prior 
to publication. 

Sec. 515.17. Pictorial coverage: Accredited 
news cameramen will be afforded every rea- 
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sonable opportunity to photograph the ac- 
tivities of the Armed Forces but the Armed 
Forces are not responsible for the quantity 
or quality of their output. It is recognized 
that: 

(a) Still and motion pictures are essential 
in keeping the public informed of the war 
effort and in the official documentation of 
the war. 

(b) News events must be photographed as 
they occur, 

(c) Control should be exercised over the 
release of photographs rather than the tak- 
ing of them. Photographers are expected, 
however, to refrain from taking pictures that 
violate security or hamper the Armed Forces 
or their allies in the discharge of military 
duties. 

Sec. 515.18. Still picture pools: Military 
necessity, such as lack of space, transporta- 
tion, or other facilities, or diverse and ex- 
tensive military operations, may require that 
still-picture photographic coverage of the 
activities of the Armed Forces of the United 
States be undertaken by recognized still- 
picture photographic agencies in a pool op- 
eration. When pooling is required, all pic- 
tures taken by any representative of any 
participating agency will be distributed to all 
other agencies in the pool. 

Sec. 515.19. Exclusive still pictures: At the 
discretion of the Department of Defense and 
the military department concerned, a special 
war correspondent photographer may be ac- 
credited to a theater of operation to under- 
take an exclusive assignment. All pictures 
secured by a temporarily accredited camera- 
man, other than those specified in advance, 
whether taken by himself or secured from 
another source, are subject to pooling if a 
Pool is in operation. 

Sec. 515.20. Release dates: Except under 
unusual circumstances, the Department of 
Defense will not establish release dates for 
still-picture pool photographs. All pool 
photographs will be released simultaneously 
on a date established by, and agreeable to, 
the majority of pool members. 

Sec. 515.21. Still picture censorship, de- 
veloping, and shipping: All still pictures 
made in a theater of operation will be sub- 
ject to current censorship directives. When 
laboratory facilities are available, photo- 
graphs and accompanying captions will be 
censored prior to shipment or radio trans- 
mission from the theater. When laboratory 
facilities are not available, negatives, clearly 
marked as such, and capticns to accompany 
them will be shipped through such Armed 
Forces or other channels as are specified by 
the theater commander concerned to ac- 
complish transmittal to the United States 
in the shortest possible time. They will be 
directed to the Office of Public Information, 
Department of Defense, Washington 25, D. C. 
Photographs, after being developed and cen- 
sored, will be delivered by the Department 
of Defense to the agency employing the 
photographer who made the picture. This 
agency will then make prints or copy nega- 
tives available to other pool companies if it 
is a pool photograph. The original negative 
is the property of the agency whose photog- 
rapher made it. Negatives and prints not re- 
leased by the censor will be held by the De- 
partment of Defense until releasable. 

Sec. 515.22. Copies of stills for Department 
of Defense: Three prints of all photographs 
made by war correspondents in theaters of 
operations will be turned over, free of charge, 
to the Office of Public Information, Depart- 
ment of Defense, for its archives. The De- 
partment of Defense does not have the right 
to sell, reproduce, or distribute these pic- 
tures in any way without permission of the 
company owning the negative. 

Sec. 515.23. Theater newsreel or television 
news film pools: Military necessity such as 
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lack of space, transportation, or other facil- 
ities, or diverse and extensive military opera- 
tions, may require that motion-picture cov- 
erage of the activities of the Armed Forces of 
the United States be undertaken by recog- 
nized photographic agencies in a pool opera- 
tion which will require that all film taken by 
any representative of any participating agen- 
cy be distributed to all other agencies in the 
pool. When pooling is necessary, separate 
pools will be establish for theater newsreel 
and television news film companies. 

Sec. 515.24. Exclusive motion pictures: At 
the discretion of the Department of Defense 
and the military department concerned, a 
special war correspondent motion picture 
cameraman may be accredited to a theater 
of operation to undertake an exclusive as- 
signment. All film secured by a temporarily 
accredited move cameraman, other than 
that specified in advance, whether taken by 
himself or secured from another source, is 
subject to pooling if a pool is in operation, 

Sec. 515.25. Motion-picture censorship, de- 
veloping, and shipping: All motion pic- 
tures made in a theater of operation will be 
subject to current censorship directives. 
Undeveloped motion-picture negatives, 
clearly marked as such, will be shipped from 
the theater of operation through Armed 
Forces chaiunels by fastest practicable means 
to the Office of Public Information, Depart- 
ment of Defense, Washington 25, D. C. 
Films ‘will be developed at a laboratory 
specified by or acceptable to the Department 
of Defense. The Office of Public Informa- 
tion, Department of Defense, will determine 
the final release of classified as well as un- 
classified motion pictures so that there will 
be no censorship or delay at the source in 
forwarding the undeveloped negatives or in 
permitting motion pictures to be taken. 
After censorship, the negatives will be deliv- 
ered to the company employing the photog- 
rapher who made the pictures. This com- 
pany will then make duplicating prints or 
negatives available to other pool members 
when such action is indicated. The original 
negative is the property of the agency whose 
photographers made it. Film not released by 
the censor will be held by the Department of 
Defense until releasable. 

Sec. 515.26. Duplicating copy for Depart- 
ment of Defense: A duplicating print or 
negative will be furnished the Department 
of Defense by the theater newsreel or tele- 
vision news film company owning the nega- 
tive. The Department of Defense does not 
have the right to sell, reproduce, or distrib- 
ute these films in any way without permfs- 
sion of the company owning the negative. 

[SEAL] WrttiAM E. BERGIN, 

Major General, United States Army, 
The Adjutant General. 


REPEAL OF EMBARGO ON IMPORTATION 
OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2104) to repeal section 104 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kem 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CapeHart] that the bill be 
recommitted, with certain instructions. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
had not intended to speak today on this 
matter. However, inasmuch as prob- 
ably we can not reach a vote until to- 
morrow on the motion of the Senator 
from Indiana or, if the motion does not 
prevail, on the bill itself, and inasmuch 
as there do not seem to be any other 
Senators ready to speak at this time, I 
shall attempt to discuss the subject for 
a short time this afternoon. 
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First of all, let me say that I think 
there has been a great deal of misunder- 
standing in regard to section 104. Much 
of the misunderstanding has developed, 
I believe, because of the fact that there 
seems to be a lack of knowledge of the 
reason for adding section 104 to the De- 
fense Production Act last year. 

Similiar amendments having the 
same objectives had been discussed for 
many months and in fact for 3 or 4 years 
prior to the adoption of section 104. 
Such amendments had been discussed 
during the debate on section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act and dur- 
ing the debate on the General Agree- 
ment on Tariff and Trade, which often 
is referred to as GATT. 

In June of last year when the Second 
War Powers Act was about to expire we 
had before us the question of extend- 
ing or renewing that act. In that act 
was a general, broad provision allowing 
the President of the United States in 
time of emergency to do exactly—and, 
in fact, to do in an even broader way— 
what section 104 allows the President to 
do in the case of imports and exports as 
they affect certain agricultural products 
which are subject to a Government tax- 
supported program. 

My only thought in the matter was 
that we should extend the provisions of 
Public Law 590, the Second War Powers 
Act, and that in doing so we should use 
the necessary language to extend its 
provisions for another year, until we 
could work out the question of how to 
handle imports which might jeopardize 
Government-supported programs. I be- 
lieve that was the intention of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, the Senator from 
Oregon, and the other Senators who 
have felt the need for this provision. 

However, because that provision of 
the Second War Powers Act was so 
broad in scope and could be applied 
without regard to any effect upon a 
Government-supported program, such 
as the one now applying to agricultural 
products, we drafted the amendment 
now known as section 104 of that act. 

It is true, as the Senator from Ar- 
kansas {[Mr. FULBRIGHT] has pointed out, 
that there was some confusion in the 
Senate Chamber on the evening when 
the amendment was submitted. I think 
it was midnight or 1 or 2 o’clock in the 
morning before we completed action on 
the amendment. 

A point of order was made on the 
amendment by the Sentor from New 
Mexico, and that caused a considerable 
amount of debate. During the course of 
the debate the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado asked me whether the 
language was identical with a certain 
provision. At that time I had on my 
desk the proposed extension of the Sec- 
ond War Powers Act, and I said, “It is.” 
However, I do not think any point should 
be made in that connection on the 
ground that there was misapprehension 
on the part of the Senate, because that 
amendment was not the one which was 
submitted. 

The amendment was read on many 
occasions in the Senate, both during the 
debate and prior to that time; and it was 
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subject to a point of order at the time 
when the Senate acted on it. 

However, be that as it may, the ques- 
tion involved was discussed at some 
length in the House of Representatives. 
I do not know whether it was considered 
by one of the House committees, but it 
was discussed on the floor of the House. 
There has been some discussion as to 
whether the House voted on that amend- 
ment, which was identical in language 
with the one we have before us now. For 
purposes of the RecorpD, I wish to say 
that the House did vote on the amend- 
ment, and it was identical in language 
with the one which now is sought to be 
repealed. The vote in the House came 
on the so-called Andresen amendment, 
which is the same as the Magnuson 
amendment. That vote occurred on July 
22, and was 265 yeas and 148 nays. 
Later one Member of the House changed 
his vote, and the final tally was 266 to 
147. So the House passed on the amend- 
ment adequately, after a great deal of 
debate. 

This proposal is not new to the Senate. 
We have duscussed it and the entire sub- 
ject matter on many occasions. I recall 
that not more than a year ago, at the 
time when we were meeting in the old 
Senate Chamber, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas and I spent an entire day on this 
subject. At that time the question be- 
fore the Senate was whether a portion 
of section 22 should be amended so as to 
make it consistent. 

Our whole argument then was that we 
could not see the logic of having the 
Government support the price of agri- 
cultural products, on the one hand, by 
means of using the taxpayers’ money in 
connection with price supports, market- 
ing agreements, or other Government- 
supported programs, and, on the other 
hand, allow the making of agreements 
which would permit imports which 
would injure that program and thus 
would cost us money both ways. We 
merely sought to clear up that situation. 

Certainly the amendment is not in- 
consistent with the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act. I do not know of any 
Member of Congress who has been more 
strongly in support of the reciprocal 
trade agreements than I have been dur- 
ing the 16 years I have served in the 
Congress; and if I thought for a moment 
that this amendment would be incon- 
sistent with the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act, I would be opposed to the 
amendment. However, the amend- 
ment is not at all inconsistent with the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act. 

All section 104 provides is that if im- 
ports of the items enumerated enter the 
country to such an extent that they 
jeopardize a Government-supported 
program, then the President may limit 
such imports or may impose quotas on 
them to any extent he wishes, either up 
or down. For instance, he could do so 
to the extent of 1 percent or to the ex- 
tent of one-half of 1 percent. So the 
amendment does not provide an em- 
bargo at all. 

Some question has been raised as to 
whether section 104 is discretionary or 
mandatory. It was my thought and it 
was the thought of the Senator from 
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Oregon when we submitted the amend- 
ment that it would be interpreted as be- 
ing discretionary. Certainly that was 
our intention. I do not believe in a pol- 
icy of enacting mandatory provisions 
applicable to the executive departments 
when they have to reach determinations 
relative to foreign trade, inasmuch as 
such matters require considerable flexi- 
bility and discretion. Of course, as has 
been well pointed out, the responsibility 
for making the basic decisions regard- 
ing foreign trade lies with the Congress. 

At any rate, the Department of Agri- 
culture interpreted section 104 as being 
mandatory and as requiring it in a given 
set of circumstances to impose given 
quotas. 

Section 104 provides that the Secre- 
tary may, upon a given set of circum- 
stances, so find. I admit that the last 
sentence of section 104 is to the effect 
that if and when that is done and the 
Secretary makes the finding, the Presi- 
dent shall impose quotas. However, 
section 104 does not say what kind of 
quotas shall be imposed, or what the 
limitations shall be, or in what amounts 
they shall apply; but that section merely 
says that the Secretary shall make such 
findings. 

Whether the executive department 
wished to interpret the section as being 
discretionary, I do not know. At any 
rate, because I believed that the section 
should be interpreted as being discre- 
tionary, I even went so far as to send to 
the conference committee a communica- 
tion in which I suggested that if in the 
conference it was possible to include a 
statement to the effect that the amend- 
ment should not be interpreted as being 
mandatory, that would be agreeable to 
me. However, it turned out that be- 
cause the Andresen amendment was 
identical to my amendment, word for 
- word and comma for comma, it was not 
subject to being changed in the con- 
ference committee. So section 104 went 
into the bill and finally became a part 
of the law, the Defense Production Act. 

To judge from the opposition at this 
time downtown and at the other end of 
the Avenue, if that is any indication of 
what the opposition was at the time 
when the bill was passed, I suppose 
that if section 104 had been incorpo- 
rated in a separate bill, it might then 
have been vetoed. However, I shall not 
undertake to prophesy about that now. 
I want to be perfectly frank. It was a 
part of the Defense Production Act, and 
merely a continuation of the broad 
powers under the Second War Powers 
Act, which had been in existence for 10 
long years, and which have not hurt 
anyone. This provision did not go as 
far as some of the other provisions. It 
is now sought to repeal it. 

Because it was known that we could 
not continue to deal with this impor- 
tant matter indefinitely under the De- 
fense Production Act and that there had 
been some misunderstanding, we de- 
liberately limited the application of sec- 
tion 104 to 1 year, and it expires on 
June 30. In the meantime, it has been 
used once, and that was in relation to 
blue cheese. I know nothing about blue 
cheese nor do I have any particular in- 
terest in it. But blue cheese was the 
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cause of the discussion which we heard 
in the Senate a few days ago. The pro- 
vision was never intended to restrict the 
importation of blue cheese or any other 
item. It was merely a section providing 
that there might be expeditious action 
with respect to certain importations 
upon a proper finding to the effect that 
they were harmful to a Government tax- 
supported program, and only at such 
time. But blue cheese got into the argu- 
ment because it happened to be affected 
the only time the provision was used, as 
I understand, within the year. But the 
Department of Agriculture, which has 
manifested a dislike of this provision, 
and which stated that it was mandatory, 
saw fit 1 day before the expiration of 
the Second War Powers Act to apply the 
same section to certain other items. I 
should like to refer to Defense Food 
Order No. 3, a news release dated Wash- 
ington, June 29, 1951, in which the De- 
partment of Agriculture said that for 
several years commodities had been sub- 
ject to import controls under the Agri- 
cultural Import Order previous to War 
Food Order 63, which was the authority 
for import controls on fats and oils, in- 
cluding butter, rice, and so forth and 
so on. 

In the announcement it is also stated 
that licenses will be granted only for the 
importation of certified and registered 
items, mentioning seed flax and certain 
other items. But the officials of the De- 
partment stated that it was necessary to 
restrict the commodities listed in De- 
fense Food Order No. 3 in the interest 
of national defense; and it proceeded to 
make the order immediatley preceding 
the expiration of the Second War Powers 
Act. That was done to extend the 
authority. 

Section 104 is not inconsistent with 
reciprocal trade agreements, except in- 
sofar as it protects us regarding agri- 
cultural programs which it is necessary 
for us to support. Of the 10 coun- 
tries which the Senator from Arkan- 
sas said had protested this provision as 
some sort of technical breach of good 
faith in respect to reciprocal trade 
agreements, eight of them had similar 
provisions in their own laws for the pur- 
pose of protecting themselves, as they 
should have, in connection with Govern- 
ment-supported programs. 

Section 104 need not be used except 
in cases of emergency. It may be that 
an emergency existed in respect to blue 
cheese; I do not know. But it applies 
to a specified broad group of items 
in connection—even the Department of 
Agriculture has used it on occasion. No 
one said anything then. No one in any 
of the other countries protested when 
the Department of Agriculture used the 
authority under the Second War Powers 
Act, though it was much broader than 
this and had been in existence for 10 
long years, whereas this was made ap- 
plicable for but 1 year. 

Mr. President, the Senate has many 
important things to consider—at least 
there are some I can think of—yet we 
have taken almost a week of the Sen- 
ate’s time now to act upon the repeal 
of a law, which of itself will expire on 
June 30, 
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Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, it is very 
true that the question has been before 
the Senate, although there apparently 
has been no effort to obtain a vote on it. 
It is now 2:45 o’clock, and at this mo- 
ment no Senator is endeavoring either 
to bring this question to a vote or to 
dispose of the subject. Therefore the 
Senator from Washington is entirely 
correct in intimating that we have 
wasted far too much time of the Senate 
upon a study of this question, or, ap- 
parently, in keeping it before the Sen- 
ate as the pending measure. But we 
are getting no action whereby we could 
dispose of it one way or other. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Washington will yield further, I should 
like to inquire of him whether it is not 
true that imports of cheese may come 
into the United States under the present 
section 104 restrictions to the extent of 
about 70 percent of the imports which 
came in, in the highest calendar year 
which was the calendar year 1950? I 
am unable to see that any injury has 
been done insofar as the relationship 
between this Nation and other coun- 
tries is concerned, when there may come 
into the United States 70 percent of the 
imports which came in during the calen- 
dar year 1950, which was the highest 
year with respect to the importation of 
certain of the choice cheeses or some of 
the foreign cheeses. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The figures were 
placed in the REcorp, and I am sure the 
Senator’s figures are correct as he has 
given them, but in my opinion an im- 
pression has been created here that sec- 
tion 104 imposes some kind of embargo. 
The fact is that all kinds of imports are 
being made, and there is no restriction 
upon them except in special instances, 
and only with respect to a certain por- 
tion of the imports. There is no em- 
bargo as the Senator says. Foreign 
countries are sending us all sorts of com- 
modities, and we want them. We want 
the reciprocal trade agreements to func- 
tion. Yet, Mr. President, I feel sure that 
were the same countries spending their 
money in agricultural price-support pro- 
grams, and if they were to find that we 
were shipping to them the particular 
commodities in question, which would 
result in great losses to them on their 
support programs and even jeopardize 
such programs, in all fairness and jus- 
tice we would have to agree that they 
would be entitled to protect their own 
interest. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield further to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, it is most 
unfortunate that statements have been 
issued by the State Department in the 
nature of propaganda against section 
104. If I desired to do so, I could give 
the name of an individual in the State 
Department who addressed the annual 
meeting of the extension county agents 
and home demonstration agents at St. 
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Paul, in the course of which addresses at- 
tacks were made on section 104. I sub- 
mit that if they have time to travel all 
over the United States of America, in 
order to disseminate propaganda against 
this type of legislation, and particularly 
against this piece of legislation, then I 
believe that as we reexamine the appro- 
priation request which has been sub- 
mitted to us, it would be advisable for us 
to consider every item contained in the 
appropriation request, to make certain 
that we reduce the so-called travel ex- 
penditures of State Department officials, 
if such travel allowance is to be used for 
the purpose of going forth to attack 
legislative measures which have been 
enacted by the Congress. 

I was quite surprised when I found 
that a gentleman representing the State 
Department whose name was on a pro- 
gram at the annual meeting of the ex- 
tension workers in St. Paul had de- 
liberately mentioned section 104 in his 
attack. I can tolerate some politically 
minded individuals making certain poli- 
tical attacks, but when a representative 
of the State Department attends a meet- 
ing of extension workers and uses such 
a meeting for the purpose of attacking 
legislative measures enacted by the Con- 
gress, I think Congress should examine 
very carefully into the appropriations 
granted. 

There is no embargo on the imports 
of fats and oils or cheese under section 
104, but there are some provisions which 
concern the duties of the Department of 
Agriculture, the State Department, and 
the President, insofar as imports are 
concerned, when we have a support pro- 
gram which has cost the Government a 
large amount of funds to maintain par- 
ity with reference to a commodity. All 
we have to do is to examine the index 
prices of fats and oils, whether they be 
butter, tallow, lard, cottonseed oil, lin- 
seed oil, or any other oil, in order to know 
what the imports are from time to time, 
so that we shall not on the one hand pay 
cut huge sums of money in support of a 
commodity, and on the other hand watch 
the imports pour into this country from 
foreign nations which cannot find a de- 
sirable market except in the United 
States for two reasons. One reason is 
that we have supported agricultural 
commodities, and the other reason is 
that our monetary unit is higher than 
that of most foreign countries. For 
those reasons foreign producers find the 
American market better than any other 
market in the world. Consequently, 
they will ship commodities into the 
United States whenever we allow them to 
do so. We now have a restrictive meas- 
ure that holds back unreasonable im- 
ports. 

Mr. President, at the outbreak of 
World War II we were faced with the 
necessity of producing a food product 
which would contain fats and oils and 
at the same time would be nonperishable, 
because there were not sufficient cold- 
storage facilities in England and else- 
where where our troops were stationed. 
At that time our dairy industry was en- 
couraged to expand its cheese produc- 
tion in order that we might produce a 
food which was high in oil content, high 
in protein, nonperishable, and capable 
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of being stored in warehouses which 
were not refrigerated. 

Cheese production was expanded 
throughout the United States, more espe- 
cially in Wisconsin and Minnesota, and 
as soon as we reached the peak of that 
expansion the war came to an end. 
Then we were faced with the constant 
threat of imports because of our favor- 
able prices and because our dollars were 
higher in value than was any foreign 
monetary unit. 

For that reason, Mr. President, we have 
continued the _ restrictive measures 
against the imports of fats and oils. 
When we noticed the huge importation 
of cheese, we immediately commenced 
to give some study to the question of 
erecting a barrier which would hold 
back such importations from our mark- 
ets whenever it was necessary in order 
to maintain our own dairy prices. 

Dairy prices in the United States have 
hovered around 88 percent of parity to 
the producer. That percentage of par- 
ity will not permit the number of dairy 
cows needed for our own domestic con- 
sumption over a period of 5 or 10 years. 
So the dairy cow population in the 
United States has decreased by approxi- 
mately two million in the most recent 
postwar years and the trend continues. 
Unless we can arrest it and hold our 
dairy prices at a little higher level than 
88 percent, we shall see more dairy cows 
going to slaughter and we shall see fewer 
dairy heifers saved annually, with the 
result that our dairy-cow population will 
be greatly decreased in the next 2 or 3 
years. The time may come when we 
shall see inflationary prices of dairy 
products as we have noted them in con- 
nection with beef and mutton. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Minnesota indicated that 
representatives of the Secretary of State 
appeared in Minnesota. Did they advo- 
cate the repeal of section 104? 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there was 
only one reason why they mentioned sec- 
tion 104—in order to create public opin- 
ion that would support the repeal of sec- 
tion 104. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator real- 
izes, does he not, that that is a violation 
of a criminal statute which prohibits 
any department or agency of Govern- 
ment from issuing propaganda, or spend- 
ing money for that purpose, which they 
would have done in this case by going 
to Minnesota to advocate the repeal or 
the passage of legislation. Not only 
should they be dealt with in the Appro- 
priations Committee, but the Attorney 
General should take action under the 
criminal law to prohibit the use of funds 
appropriated by Congress for such a 
purpose as that mentioned by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. It is a violation 
of the law. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know 
anything about that. 

As I stated previously, the law expires 
on June 30, this year. The Senate has 
many important measures to consider, 
and we have spent a great deal of time 
with reference to the repeal of a section 
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which expires by limitation on June 30. 
I have no definite information from the 
House on this question. I appreciate 
the fact that we should not determine 
our action on the basis of what the 
House may or may not do, but with so 
much to do, we must take that point 
into consideration. 

It is my understanding that the House 
committee will begin hearings in 3 weeks 
or 30 days on the question of the exten- 
sion of the Defense Production Act of 
which section 104 is a part. That would 
mean that if we should repeal that sec- 
tion, we would be marching up the hill 
and then marching down again. In all 
probability, the House will take up the 
question of the extension of the Defense 
Production Act. If this section should 
be repealed, the President of the United 
States would have on his desk a bill to 
repeal an act which would expire in a 
few weeks. Ido not see much legislative 
sense in that. I suggested that we let 
the matter go and give those who have 
a deep interest in the question, the farm 
organizations, an opportunity to come 
before the Senate and House commit- 
tees, when they hold their broad hear- 
ings on the extension of the Defense 
Production Act, which expires on June 
30. They can work out something. But 
no one seemed to want to accept that 
suggestion. I had some discussion with 
representatives of the State Department 
to whom I made that proposal. 

As I stated a few days ago, I have an 
amendment which I hope will bring 
about the desired result. I do not see 
much practical sense in this matter, but 
so long as the question has arisen, I wish 
the Senate to understand the back- 
ground of the amendment and also to 
understand clearly the motives of those 
who have submitted it. Surely by sec- 
tion 104 there was no intention whatso- 
ever to interfere with the theory of recip- 
rocal trade agreements or to do some- 
thing which we would not suggest some 
other country with the same problem 
should do themselves. I do not under- 
stand how there could be any criticism 
of that. 

Again, let me point out to the Senate 
the preamble to GATT in Geneva, which 
I read to the Senate at great length and 
discussed in the old Senate Chamber, 
which provides for the very proposal we 
are discussing. It was realized that 
some countries had government-sup- 
ported programs, and there had to be 
some flexibility in order that they might 
be protected, not by placing an embargo 
on anything, but by adopting a reason- 
able two-way street for exports and im- 
ports. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. I wish to thank my 
distinguished friend and colleague from 
my neighboring State of Washington for 
the learned and profound approach he 
has taken to this matter. He is very well 
informed upon a matter which is of seri- 
ous import to the economy of the people 
of my State of Idaho, and I wish to ask 
him a question. 

I have noted in the debates that one of 
the farm organizations, the National 
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Farm Bureau Federation, has approved 

repeal of section 104. I have further 

noted that many of the State Farm 
Bureau organizations are directly in op- 
position to the position taken by the 
national association. 

Can my distinguished friend from 
Washington enlighten the Senate upon 
that matter? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes, I shall be glad 
to do so. It is true that the National 
Farm Bureau Federation, at the national 
level, has sent a letter, which is in the 
REcorD, suggesting the repeal of section 
104. I may say to the Senator from 
Idaho that that letter is somewhat simi- 
lar to the letter which the President of 
the United States sent to Congress. In 
its letter, the National Farm Bureau 
Federation suggests that the main rea- 
son for the repeal is that there are other 
methods and means of accomplishing 
what is sought to be accomplished by 
section 104. I shall discuss those later. 
If that were true, I should think there 
would be some merit to their suggesting 
repeal, although even then, as a practical 
matter the merit would be meager, since 
in any event the law is going to expire. 
But at the national level the Farm 
Bureau Federation did send a letter. It 
was not concurred in, I may say to my 
distinguished friend from Idaho, by local 
State bureau federations. 

I have here resolutions from the Farm 
Bureau Federation of my own State of 
Washington, the Tennessee Farm Bureau 
Federation, the ‘“’irginia Farm Bureau 
Federation, the Minnesota Farm Bureau 
Federation, and the Oklahoma Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, which are components 
of the National Farm Bureau. I ask 
that these resolutions be printed in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

7 WASHINGTON FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
RESOLUTION 

SECTION 104 OF NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT 

We believe that repeal of that part of sec- 
tion 104 of the National Defense Act relating 
to embargo on certain dairy products would 
be detrimental to our best interests by per- 
mitting the importation of foreign dairy 
products at less than our support prices and 
increasing the cost of our support program, 
and bringing about a general weakening of 
our dairy markets; therefore we are in favor 
of continuing that part of section 104 of 
the Defense Production Act, as it now is. 

TENNESSEE FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 

RESOLUTION 
IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN BUTTER, 
DAIRY PRODUCTS, FATS, AND OILS 

Section 104 of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, added by way of amendment on 
July 31, 1951, provides in substance that 
foreign butter, cheese, dairy products, fats 
and oils, peanuts, rice, and rice products may 
not be imported during the present fiscal year 
if the Secretary of Agriculture finds the im- 
ports would: (a) Impair or reduce domestic 
production; (b) interfere with orderly do- 
mestic storing; or (c) result in unnecessary 
price support operations. 

There is considerable sentiment fostered 
by the State Department for the repeal of 
this amendment. 

We urge that any efforts for the repeal of 
this amendment, thereby permitting the im- 

portation of these products, be most stren- 
uously opposed, 


CHEESE, 
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VIRGINIA FaRM BUREAU FEDERATION 
RESOLUTION 
IMPORT CONTROLS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 

The dairy industry is one of the largest 
and most important of the Nation’s agricul- 
tural enterprises. The continued mainte- 
nance of its present sound economic position 
is a matter of great concern, not only to the 
industry itself but to the Nation as a whole. 

The importation of dairy products on an 
unrestricted basis from foreign countries, 
using low-cost labor, would prove disastrous 
to our dairy industry. 

We, therefore, urge that the reasonable 
safeguards designed to prevent the unre- 
stricted importation of butter, cheese, and 
other dairy products, as contained in section 
101 of the Defense Production Act, be 
retained. 

MINNESOTA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
RESOLUTION 
DAIRY 

The Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation 
will fight against the proposed repeal of sec- 
tion 104 of the Defense Production Act which 
limits the importation of foreign-produced 
fats, oils, butter, and cheese, 


OKLAHOMA FaRM BuREAU 

To eliminate the necessity of increased 
expenditures for price supports, be it re- 
solved that our congressional delegation be 
urged to retain the existing restrictions on 
the importation of edible oils, fats, and dairy 
products until a workable legislation he 
enacted by Congress to protect our dairy 
industry. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
understand there are several other State 
farm bureau organizations that have 
not acted, but they have not concurred 
in the resolution of the national feder- 
ation. I amr informed there are other 
organizations to be heard from, among. 
them the National Grange. This organ- 
ization has sent me a telegram, not re- 
garding section 104, but suggesting that 
we should have as permanent legislation 
a section either clarifying section 22 to 
a greater extent or a section similar to 
it, with provisions similar to those of 
section 104, that might grant discretion- 
ary leeway in the matter of injurious 
imports. 

Mr. President, in discussing this mat- 
ter the othe: day, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Futsricnt], reading the 
letter from the President of the United 
States recommending repeal of section 
104, suggested that the Senator from 
Washington apparently did not have 
confidence in the statement of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, that if some 
of the things anticipated happened, he 
would act promptly. 

As the Senator from Arkansas knows, 
I have great confidence in the President 
of the United States. I have had many 
occasions to express such confidence, 
both politically and otherwise. I have 
confidence that the President meant 
what he said in his letter. However, 
the trouble is that the President could 
not act promptly in this matter, even if 
he wished to, and that is one reason for 
section 104. 

The committee report made much of 
the fact that there were other means 
by which to accomplish what is provided 
by section 104. I suspect that the Presi- 
dent in his letter was indicative that he 
was rely upon those other means. That 
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illustrates the difficulty with this whole 
matter. Section 104 would not now be 
under consideration, and the suggestion 
that section 22 should be amended would 
not have been brought before the Con- 
gress, if prompt action could be had in 
these matters. But the experience of 
everyone has been that it is not possible 
to act promptly; that it is like locking 
the barn door after the horse has gone 
and the damage has been done. 

I suggested to the Secretary of State 
no longer ago than today that all the 
misunderstanding about section 104 and 
section 22 might be removed if there 
were suggested a way whereby people 
who might be injured by certain exports 
or Government departments which 
might be injured, coud expeditiously 
get relief. 

Why cannot the President act 
promptly? I have no doubt that the 
President would wish to act promptly, 
and he has so acted in some cases, but 
by the time a request reaches the Presi- 
dent for his approval or disapproval, the 
damage has been done. That has been 
the experience. 

Some of the objections by opponents 
of section 104 make much of this point. 
In its report, as I have pointed out, the 
committee contends that section 104 is 
not necessary, and they cite their rea- 
sons for this conclusion. First, the com- 
mittee contends that section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act creates 
orderly machinery “to prevent undue 
interference with price support and 
other programs undertaken by the De- 
partment of Agriculture.” 

Many Senators will recall that over 
a period ~“f months the junior Senator 
from Oregon and I have carried on the 
fight for the amendment. That is one 
of the reasons for this discussion. Orig- 
inally in our amendment to section 22 
we sought to streamline the method of 
operation. We did not succeed, but we 
tried and have been trying for some 
time. We have tried to do it during 
the last four sessions of Congress. We 
finally succeedel in getting the most 
damaging provision of the section re- 
vised, but to date Congress has not seen 
fit to accept the recommendations for 
streamlining and simplifying the pro- 
cedures entailed in this section. 

Let me cite a single example. This is 
one with which I had some personal ex- 
perience—and it does not involve blue 
cheese. 

In my State there is a very small nut 
industry which raises filberts and wal- 
nuts. It is not a very large industry, like 
the southern soft-pecan industry, but 
there are a few farmers who supplement 
some of their crops with nuts, particu- 
larly filberts. Such production is also 
carried on in the State of Oregon. 

An application for relief was filed un- 
der section 22, in September 1948. Three 
years later, in December 1951, the case 
was finally decided in favor of the origi- 
nal contention of the growers. Even un- 
der normal peacetime conditions such 
tardy action would be excusable; but un- 
der the emergency conditions now ob- 
taining, of course. it could not be toler- 
ated. We need sharper and more inci- 
Sive tools, 
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I cite that case because it is a case of 
which I had some personal Fnowledge. 
I suppose I could stand here from now 
until tomorrow afternoon at 3 o’clock 
and recite instance after instance in 
which those who needed some relief, or 
at least thought they did, went through 
the cumbersome, complex, and slow 
procedure of going to the Tariff Commis- 
sion. I think I am very close to correct 
when I state that the average time re- 
quired on each case before the Tariff 
Commission runs from 16 to 18 months. 
By that time all the damage is done. 
That length of time is consumed by the 
procedure of the Tariff Commission 
alone. 

Take the tuna situation. Every tuna 
boat on the Pacific coast is idle, because 
there is no duty on fresh or frozen tuna. 
I know that sooner or later it will be de- 
cided to put a temporary duty on tuna 
until we can work out some reciprocal 
trade agreement with Japan and other 
countries, which we should do. Even 
those who ship the tuna into the United 
States know that they are getting a free 
ride. That situation has existed for 642 
months. All the boats are idle. There 
is no way to stop the importations, be- 
cause of the cumbersome procedure. So 
how can prompt action be taken? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is no case, is there, 
in which section 22 has been used to re- 
strict the importation of commodities 
which were coming in such quantities as 
to be injurious to American producers? 
As I understand, there has been no case 
during the past 10 or 12 years in which 
section 22 has been used effectively. The 
Senator from Washington pointed out 
one case in which certain procedure was 
followed, but by the time the point was 
reached when relief could be granted, 
the emergency had passed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 
The procedure in that case was under 
the general provision in the tariff law 
which allows the President to make a 50- 
percent ad valorem adjustment, up or 
down. However, it is necessary to go 
through a long and cumbersome proce- 
dure. I do not recall any case under 
section 22. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not recall any case 
in which it was used to decrease imports. 
As I recall, it was used in the case of 
long-staple cotton, when it was deemed 
advisable to increase imports. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Because of the 
need for more imports. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. It has been used 
only for the purpose of admitting more 
imports into this country. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will say to the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
that I do not know of any case in which 
section 22 has been used to decrease im- 
ports. Of course, even that procedure 
was very cumbersome until we changed 
it last June. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Even now it is not 
expeditious enough to handle some of the 
conditions which we know are going to 
happen with the revival of world trade. 
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Mr. AIKEN. As I recall, that pro- 
cedure was used back in 1939 for the pur- 
pose for which it was intended, and it 
has not been used since for the purpose 
which is intended by section 104. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Under section 104 the 
Secretary of Agriculture can determine 
whether import quotas shall be raised 
or lowered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. He can go either 
way. 

Mr. AIKEN. He is in a better position 
than is the President to know the situ- 
ation and to act promptly. I suppose 
the President relies to a considerable ex- 
tent upon the advice of the State Depart- 
ment. I believe that the Secretary of 
Agriculture probably knows more about 
what is going on in American agricul- 
ture, and with respect to the needs of 
agriculture and the threats to it, than 
do the State Department officials. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will say to the 
Senator, if he was not present a few 
minutes ago, that the Department of 
Agriculture is using the same type of 
provision, which is even broader, in the 
Second War Powers Act, to do some of 
these things. The Department of Ag- 
riculture issued an order the day before 
that provision expired because it felt 
that it was necessary to do so. I placed 
the order in the Recorp. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As the Senator 
knows, the Department of Agriculture 
believes, as was stated in a letter, and 
also stated by the Secretary at a meet- 
ing in the office of the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CapPeHartT] on Saturday 
morning, that there is no discretion un- 
der the terms of this provision. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I pointed that out. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is entirely dif- 
ferent from Public Law 590. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I pointed that out. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thought the Sen- 
ator said it was the same. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I stated that I 
considered the powers under Public Law 
590 to be even broader than those under 
section 104. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is true that 
this authority is not as broad as the 
other, but it is mandatory, and the 
President must act. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I hope we shall 
not get into a discussion of that ques- 
tion. I stated earlier that there is no 
question that some have interpreted the 
language to mean that it is mandatory. 
Among those are the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I stated that, in the first place, 
I did not believe that it was mandatory. 
I stated that I thought it could be inter- 
preted as not being mandatory. Sec- 
ondly, after the bill was passed, I stated 
that if there was any question as to 
whether or not the provision was man- 
datory, it should be changed. I have 
indicated to the State Department that 
I would be glad to submit an amendment 
to make crystal clear what was meant, 
but that suggestion was not accepted. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I ypield. 
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Mr. AIKEN. I am not sure that I 
agree with the Senator from Washing- 
ton that we should remove mandatory 
provisions in legislation, because that 
seems to be the only way, in some in- 
stances, to get the executive branch of 
the Government to carry out the intent 
of Congress. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I know that there 
are those who wanted the provision to 
be mandatory, but I say that my original 
intention was not to have it mandatory. 

Mr. AIKEN. I agree that perhaps a 
certain amount of discretion should be 
permitted, but not too much discretion. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Among the rea- 
sons for repeal which have been stated, 
it is said that more flexible statutes are 
in effect to provide protection for the 
domestic industry. They are flexible, 
but they cannot provide any protection. 
It is pointed out that section 101 of the 


. Defense Production Act, section 22 of 


the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and 
section 7 of the Trade Agreements Act 
would provide other means for accom- 
plishing the desired purpose. I pointed 
out two or three instances in which it 
was impossible to obtain relief of a prac- 
tical nature. I stated that I could stand 
here until 3 o’clock tomorrow citing 
illustrations. If I wanted to dig around, 
I know that I could find many applica- 
tions which have never been acted upon, 
and which have required a greater 
length of time than the average referred 
to. Sometimes the reasons for request- 
ing relief were not sufficient, but many 
times they were. Even in the cases 
which have been decided, the decision 
has usually come 2 years later than the 
request. The Commission says, “Yes, 
the request is well founded, and is 
granted.” However, by that time the 
damage has been done. A number of 
years ago we had a problem in connec- 
tion with shingles. I could cite many 
other examples. 

The committee refers to the procedure 
under section 22 as affording protection. 
It also contends that the procedure pro- 
vided under section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act contains ample pro- 
tection. I know something about sec- 
tion 7, because it was adopted—at least 
partially—because of the strong case 
which the junior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. MorsE] and I presented to the com- 
mittee, and because of the impact of the 
arguments in the Senate during the past 
4 years. 

Let us look at section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act, under which 
it is said that prompt action can be had. 
Section 7 requires an application for re- 
lief to be presented to the Tariff Com- 
mission. It provides that the Tariff 
Commission shall conduct an investiga- 
tion, and shall “make a report thereon 
not later than 1 year after the applica- 
tion is made, to determine whether any 
product is being imported into the United 
States in such increased quantities as 
to cause or threaten serious injury to 
the domestic industry producing like or 
competitive products.” That includes 
everything. I know of no case that has 
been decided in less than a year. By 
that time the damage is done. 
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That procedure might be all right in 
the case of some manufactured products, 
but ic does not work in connection with 
agricultural products, particularly per- 
ishable products; and it does not work 
in connection with a Government-sup- 
ported program. It does not work with 
reference to the dairy industry. Cows 
must be milked. We can make alloca- 
tions in the case of wheat, but a fruit 
tree or dairy animal is there; one either 
gets rid of it or it produces. A year is 
too late in most of such cases. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What does the 
Senator think about the over-all situa- 
tion, under which we export approxi- 
mately two and one-half times the 
amount of dairy products that we im- 
port? Is the Senator from Washington 
willing to jeopardize the favorable ba!l- 
ance we have in that respect in order to 
take care of a small segment of an in- 
dustry, or does he have no interest in 
the over-all import-export situation? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Arkansas knows that we have an inter- 
est in the over-all export-import situa- 
tion. I believe it is a very good thing, 
but section 104 is not going to hurt it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it the Senator’s 
interest only that we export, and per- 
mit no imports to come in? Does the 
Senator think that that is the proper 
way to approach the situation? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Arkansas knows that I do not think so. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I see no other 
conclusion that can be reached. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Section 104 does 
not prohibit imports, except when cer- 
tain things happen. Then the percent- 
age can be moved up or down, 1 percent 
or 10 percent. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas and I have been Members of both 
Houses for approximately the same num- 
ber of years. I have been just as strong 
in advocating reciprocal trade agree- 
ments as he has been. Section 104 does 
not stop imports. It applies only when 
we are being injured or when we are 
involved in an emergency. It does not 
hurt the trade balance. The foreign 
countries are going to buy just as much. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Washington knows that under section 
104, as it is presently applied, the total 
amount of foreign cheese which is being 
permitted to come into the country—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not want to 
get into the subject of cheese. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is the only 
item that is involved in section 104. No 
one else has made any complaint about 
it, except cheese manufacturers. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. What does the 
Senator from Arkansas mean about com- 
plaint? What kind of complaint? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Against the bill to 
repeal section 104. The only people who 
made any substantial arguments against 
it were representatives of blue cheese 
manufacturers. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Arkansas must ke mistaken. I never 
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talked to any blue cheese manufacturers. 
I never knew that they existed, so far 
as this bill is concerned. I believe that 
point was brought up last week. Several 
people have talked to me about the re- 
peal of section 104, but they have not 
been cheese manufacturers. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then it is a coin- 
cidence. However, the only people who 
made a substantial case before the com- 
mittee were the blue cheese manufac- 
turers. The hearings of the committee 
are available. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not wish to 
get into a discussion of that subject. It 
is not correct to say that the blue cheese 
manufacturers are the only ones who are 
interested in the bill. All kinds of peo- 
ple are interested in the bill. The rea- 
son that a great number of people did 
not appear was because no one believed 
that the United States Senate or Con- 
gress would spend a couple of weeks on 
a bill, the provisions of which would ex- 
piré in 2 or 3 months. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know why 
they should not believe it. The major- 
ity leader, at the close of the last session, 
positively. promised that the bill would 
be taken up. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That was after the 
hearings had been held. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The measure was 
of sufficient importance, nevertheless, or 
the majority leader would not have 
agreed to bring it up. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator from Washington agrees that the 
majority leader would not bring up any- 
thing that was not of importance. It is 
a very important measure. It deals 
with a principle which has already 
stirred up 10 countries—10 small coun- 
tries, it is true—who will have to accept 
the result, if we want to be so greedy as 
to exclude imports while at the same 
time try to sell them something. Wecan 
do it; of course, if we want to do it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I did 
not yield to the Senator from Arkansas 
for extensive remarks. He has already 
spoken on the subject. I do not think we 
are being greedy. I do not think we are 
trying to restrict the bulk of our imports. 
That is not the situation at all. I am 
trying to point out why the other pro- 
cedures are not available, desirable, or 
practicable. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
from Washington will vield further, I 
should like to say that the Senator from 
Washington persists in interpreting sec- 
tion 104 directly opposite to the way it 
is being interpreted by the executive 
branch. If he wishes to do so, it is per- 
fectly all right with me. However, the 
effect of section 104 is mandatory. It 
provides for a mandatory of cheese above 
a certain amount, which is less than the 
amount we imported prior to World War 
II. Imports are now running about 52,- 
000,000 pounds. They were running at 
approximately 60,000,000 pounds in 
1939. Our own production has almost 
doubled in that time. In fact, I believe 
it has more than doubled in that time, 
and our per-capita consumption has 
more than _ doubled. The imports 
amount to less than 5 percent of the to- 
tal. When the Senator from Washing- 
ton says we are not being greedy, the 
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next step, I suppose, would be to have no 
imports at all. If that is what the Sena- 
tor from Washington wants to have 
done, I do not know why he does not jus- 
tify his argument on that basis. How- 
ever, to pretend to be in favor of some 
trade and, on the other hand, try to 
knock it out with this kind of arbitrary 
bill seems te me to be entirely incon- 
sistent. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Arkansas may think it is inconsistent, 
but it is not inconsistent at all. It is not 
arbitrary. It does not knock out the 
trade at all. The only possible effect it 
could have is an effect on a very small 
percentage of imports, of which dairy 
products happen to be one item, and 
then only when imports would injure our 
own program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree exactly. 
That is the very thing that disturbs other 
countries. They can not help but think 
that if we are so arbitrary over small 
items, goodness knows what we will be 
like over something that is really import- 
ant. It is indicative of an attitude: “We 
are not going to permit you to sell any- 
thing in this country which has even a 
tiny effect on our imports, and even if 
only the interests of 20 manufacturers 
of blue cheese out of the total population 
of 150,000,000 people is involved. We are 
not going to stand for it.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Arkansas and I are in complete dis- 
agreement on that point. We have dis- 
cussed it many times. Section 104 does 
not have that effect at all. We will have 
just as much export-import trade even 
if the Government should exercise its 
authority under the section, except with 
respect to small amounts, which might 
mean the wrecking of a Government- 
supported program and breaking a mar- 
ket. I believe we should protect our- 
selves to that extent. 

We have been very liberal and gener- 
ous in making trade pacts with other na- 
tions. I do not think they have anything 
to complain about. Sometimes I believe 
that we should have been more restric- 
tive along certain lines. The application 
of section 104 would involve only a 
small percentage of the imports. Ap- 
parently it happened with respect to 
cheese. I did not know about it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is the only 
reason that the subject came up. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I said apparently 
it did, although I do not know anything 
about it. 

Apparently this is the only time that 
there has been an application of the 
provisions of section 104, although the 
Department of Agriculture, just prior to 
the expiration of Fublic Law 590, exer- 
cised its provisions on several items. 
There was no complaint made then. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Public Law 590 
had a reasonable basis for applying re- 
strictions. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It stopped imports. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It had a reason- 
able basis. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. What is the dif- 
ference? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is a great 
difference, 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. The release of July 
29, 1951, just prior to the expiration of 
Public Law 590, stated that there were 
certain imports coming in which were 
injurious to our trade under the terms 
of Public Law 590. Therefore, a certain 
small amount of the trade was stopped, 
but that small portion may have meant 
the wrecking of the market and jeopard- 
izing our support programs. The order 
was put into effect approximately 14 
hours before the act expired. 

1 Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FuLBRIGHT] referred to some 
proponents of section 104 who are mak- 
ing a great fuss over some little thing, 
and wondered what might happen if a 
big matter came up. Am I right in un- 
derstanding that the dairy industry is the 
largest industry in the United States and 
accounts for approximately 20 percent of 
the total agricultural income of the 
United States? I am referring both to 
milk and its byproducts and to beef, 
which we get from the dairy herds. 
Roughly 20 percent of the total agricul- 
tural income comes from the dairy in- 
dustry in the United States. We know 
that the reason the farmers resorted to 
the production of cheese so extensively 
was largely to utilize the surplus milk 
which inevitably is produced between 
March and July of each year if we are to 
be sure of having sufficient fluid milk for 
the consumers during the fall and the 
early winter months. 

So cheese is not a small item; it is one 
which affects the economy of approxi- 
mately half the farm population of the 
United States. The cheese itself may be 
considered a byproduct; but if it were 
not for that byproduct, which furnishes 
an outlet for the surplus milk produc- 
tion in the spring and early summer 
months, we would find that either we 
would not have sufficient fluid milk for 
consumption during the fall or else we 
would have to resort to Government sub- 
sidies and other things of equally un- 
desirable nature. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I know the Senator 
from Vermont is much more familiar 
with agricultural matters than I am. 

Mr. AIKEN. More people are depend- 
ent on dairying than on any other agri- 
cultural industry and possibly any other 
industry in the United States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield, to 
permit me to make an observation on 
that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Situ of North Carolina in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me state where 
I think the Senator and I differ in re- 
gard to the ultimate effect. When the 
dairy industry as a whole, not merely the 
cheese manufacturers, but all those who 
participate in the dairy industry; all 
those in whom the Senator says he is 
interested, and I think he is, exports 
two and one-half times as much of all 
other dairy products, for instance, dried 
milk, buttter, and the other products 
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from the dairy cow, as compared to 
cheese, I do not see how the Senator 
thinks he is really promoting the welfare 
of the dairy industry when, in order 
to protect a very small segment of that 
industry, which in this case is primarily 
the blue cheese manufacturers, he is 
willing to jeopardize the entire foreign 
trade in dairy products. 

Those who are engaged in the dairy 
industry profit substantially by means 
of the foreign trade in dairy products, 
because the exports far exceed the im- 
ports. However, when one becomes 
overly greedy in regard to a matter such 
as this one, I think the effect is to injure 
himself. For instance, if I may say 
so, in my opinion that is what has hap- 
pened in the case of butter. The price 
of butter has been brought up to $1 
a pound, with the result that many poor 
people who cannot affort to pay such a 
price are now buying margarine, instead 
of butter. 

In this case, it is not a question of 
retaliation; but the foreign countries 
affected simply will not be able to pur- 
chase the other dairy products which 
balance the trade if they are unable to 
send their specialty cheeses to the United 
States. Therefore, I think the United 
States dairy industry would be worse 
off in the long run if these importa- 
tions were prohibited than if the foreign 
countries were permitted to export to 
the United States small amounts of their 
specialty cheeses, which in the long run 
are not competitive. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Arkansas gets back to the 
subject of cheeses, and I do not know 
anything about them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
from Washington does not know any- 
thing about cheeses, there is no use in 
discussing them in connection with this 
bill. Let us not discuss nuts in connec- 
tion with this bill, for nuts are not af- 
fected at all by it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Blue cheese is sim- 
ply an incident in connection with the 
entire problem. I do not wish to enter 
into a discussion of cheeses, because I 
know nothing about the specialty cheeses 
or the imports of such cheeses or what 
those imports mean to the economy of 
the foreign countries. 

I am sure that if we reduce by 2 per- 
cent the amount of those cheeses which 
they would like to export, the result will 
not break the economy of those 10 coun- 
tries, for in that case they will still be 
able to export 90 percent, instead of 100 
percent, of the amount of blue cheese 
which they had intended to export. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If that be true, I 
do not see how it will ruin the United 
States, either. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. On the other hand, 
if we allow these articles to be imported 
to such an extent that they have an ad- 
verse competitive effect on the dairy in- 
dustry in the United States, that not 
only will cost the dairy producers large 
sums cf money, but it will have an ad- 
verse effect on the country because of 
the resultant decrease in dairy produc- 
tion. Furthermore, as the Senator from 
Colorado has pointed out, such impor- 
tations may also be expensive to us in 
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connection with the price-support pro- 
gram. 

To answer the Senator’s question di- 
rectly, let me say that I do not think 
such a restriction on those importations 
will ruin those countries. I have al- 
ready pointed out that 8 or 10 of the 
countries which have protested in con- 
nection with this matter have similar 
restrictions which I think they can apply 
if need be. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But they are not 
the same, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Isaid they are sim- 
ilar. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; in just the 
same way that this section is similar to 
Public Law 590—but they are just as 
different as night and day. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They are not the 
same. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; and they do 
not have the same effect. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. For instance, I 
know a little Danish, and I assume that 
there may be a little difference in effect 
between the English and the Danish 
versions, as a result of the translation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course, as the 
Senator has said, section 104 and Public 
Law 590 are similar, but in reality they 
are very different. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield to me? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to point out 
that the Senc.tor from Arkansas is im- 
plying diversionary tactics when he says 
that such imports will affect our ex- 
ports. The United States does export 
dairy products, but the major amounts 
of them go to countries on which we are 
dependent for our supplies of fibers, cof- 
fee, sugar, certain amounts of drugs, 
and similar articles. 

We have been exporting more to 
Western Europe than we have been im- 
porting from Western Europe in the 
form of dairy products, but we have 
been making contributions of those com- 
modities to Western Europe. Certainly 
we cannot consider that we have normal 
trade with those countries, when in the 
United States the Government buys but- 
ter for 67 cents a pound and then sells 
it to Italy for 15 cents a pound. Wecan- 
not consider that normal trade exists 
when the Government pays from 13 to 
14 cents a pound for powdered skim 
milk, or nonfat milk, which I believe is 
the term preferred in this country, and 
then resells it to the lowland countries 
of Europe for 4 or 5 cents a pound. That 
is a contribution; it is not a normal 
trade transaction. Of course, I am glad 
that we were able to do it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think what the 
Senator is saying is true, namely, there 
cannot be normal trading with them 
when we will not trade with them. Under 
the Senator’s theory we would say to 
them, ‘‘We will not trade with you, but 
we will give you these commodities at 
very low prices.” Our country’s policy 
seems to be to oppose having normal 
trade. We have to buy the things we 
need to use—such things as coffee, qui- 
nine, rubber, and other commodities 
which do not interfere with any pro- 
gram which is supported in our country. 
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I think we have an entirely different 
situation in regard to Western Europe, 
I wish Western Europe had enough 
things to sell to us, which we could buy, 
so that we would have a balanced trade 
relationship at all times. However, I 
do not see how that is going to come 
about. I wish it could. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I should like to have 
the Senator explain to me again why 
there is so much urgency in regard to 
the repeal of section 104. Day after 
day after day I have been listening to 
this debate, and I am told by all parties 
that this law will expire in toto a little 
more than 3 months from now. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WELKER. Then we are wasting 
thousands and thousands of dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money, when we engage 
in this debate which amounts to noth- 
ing. I want to know how these ten 
sacred countries are going to be hurt so 
much in the period of just a little more 
than 3 months. I should like to have 
my friend, the Senator from Washing- 
ton, explain that to me. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I agree with the 
Senator from Idaho. Of course, I can- 
not understand the reason for bringing 
up this bill. Not only are we wasting 
our own time, but we have no assurance 
that the House will touch the bill at all, 
because my information from the House 
is that the House will have to discuss 
the whole Defense Production Act, which 
expires in June, and will have to hold 
hearings on it, and this matter will come 
up at that time. 

I even suggested to the State De- 
partment officials, “If you let this go 
along, everyone could present his case, 
and we might arrive at a definite com- 
promise in regard to permanent legisla- 
tion.” However, they did not agree; they 
wanted to have this section of the act 
repealed. 

I asked them, “Have you any assur- 
ance that the House will act on this bill 
if the Senate acts on it?” They did not 
have any such assurance. 

Knowing the House of Representatives 
as well as I do, it seems to me that the 
leaders in the House will say, “We can- 
not go through all this complicated pro- 
cedure and debate in order to repeal a 
part of an act which will expire a few 
months hence.” 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it not true that the 
American farmer would be much less 
alarmed at the prospects of increased 
imports if he were not at the same time 
faced with the promise of ruinously low 
prices for the commodities he produces? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Those two matters are 
dealt with in the same law at the present 
time. It seems to me that they should 
have concurrent consideration. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is why, when 
the point of order was made against this 
provision, it was ruled to be in order, 
because it is a part of the entire pic- 
ture connected with the agricultural 
economy. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. The 
farmers could perhaps stand one blow; 
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but when they are threatened with 
greater agitation to repeal price sup- 
ports, when they are threatened with low 
price ceilings on the one hand which 
assure them that if there is a loss they 
shall take it, but if there is any gain, 
they shall not get it; then, taking all 
those things together, when they are also 
facing the prospect of greatly increased 
agricultural imports, there is a good deal 
of reason for worrying. Those things 
cannot be taken up separately. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No, and I may cite 
an example of it. This is one of the 
reasons given by the Policy Committee 
for repeal: 

Section 104 is expected to reduce the buy- 


ing power of countries whose products are 
excluded— 


We are not excluding them— 


thereby causing a considerable decrease in 
United States exports. 


We might say it would be 1,000,000 
pounds of cheese. Let us return to blue 
cheese. Let us say that 1,000,000 pounds 
of cheese was blocking the cheese mar- 
ket: it would mean that if we did not 
do something about it, Denmark would 
have perhaps $500,000 more with which 
to buy something here; but, in turn, we 
would have to spend $3,000,000 in order 
to maintain the price of domestic blue 
cheese. I do not see the sense of that, 

Mr. President, I desire now to con- 
tinue, if I may, with my statement, be- 
cause I have been consuming too much 
of the time of the Senate. In fact, I 
myself might be accused of spending too 
much time on a matter which does not 
seem to be too important, but I think the 
Recorp ought to show what we tried to 
do under section 104. Again, not only 
the President’s message but the state- 
ment of the Policy Committee and the 
report of the Banking and Currency 
Committee state other methods whereby 
this may be done. One of them, of 
course, is the method which they say 
can be used under section 7 of the regu- 
lar Tariff Act. I pointed out the cum- 
bersomeness of that, but let me repeat 
it. All of these things can be done, if it 
is desired to wait long enough, and if it 
is desired to spend enough money to 
come to Washington with witnesses to 
appear before the Tariff Commission and 
then before another group, and to go 
through the whole procedure. By that 
time, the farmers’ cattle might all be 
gone, and he might be broke. 

Section 7 requires that an application 
for relief be presented to the Tariff Com- 
mission; that the Tariff Commission 
shall conduct an investigation and shall 
“make a report thereon not later than 1 
year after application is made, to deter- 
mine whether any product is being im- 
ported into the United States in such in- 
creased quantities as to cause or threaten 
serious injury to the domestic industry 
producing like or competitive products.” 

The Tariff Commission submits its 
findings to the President, and the Presi- 
dent may modify or withdraw the trade 
agreement concessions causing the diffi- 
culty—or may establish import quotas. 

It is true that this section guarantees 
more expeditious treatment than does 
section 22, because the Commission is 
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directed to act within 1 year after appli- 
cation for relief is filed. I still contend, 
however, that in an emergency situa- 
tion—such as we now confront—this 
process is too slow and cumbersome. 

A third reason cited by the committee 
against the necessity for section 104 is 
found on page 4 of its report: 

The President possesses broad powers of 
import control under that portion of section 
101 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
which provides: 

“The President is hereby authorized 
* * * (2) to allocate materials and facil- 
ities in such a manner, upon such condi- 
tions, and to such extent as he shall deem 


necessary or appropriate to promote national 
defense.” 

It was under similar language of the 
Second War Powers Act that he exercised 
import controls during World War II. 


Under other legislative circumstances, 
the Congress has been very critical of the 
executive branch for deriving, from ob- 
scure language, powers which the Con- 
gress has not specifically conferred. I 
am sure opponents of section 104 them- 
selves have criticized the Executive and 
executive departments for acquiring 
power by interpretation rather than by 
specific enactments of Congress. 

In my judgment, it is bad legislative 
procedure for the Congress to confer 
power by obscurity. We should state 
clearly and specifically what we mean. 
With this in mind, let us examine the 
language upon which the committee re- 
lies when it says “the President possesses 
broad powers of import control under 
section 101 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950.” 

I read the section a few minutes ago, 
but let me recite it again: 

The President is hereby authorized 
* ¥* ¥* (2) to allocate materials and facil- 
ities in such a manner, upon such condi- 
tions, and to such extent as he shall deem 


necessary or appropriate to promote national 
defense. 


There is nothing in this provision, so 
far as I can ascertain, which says any- 
thing whatever about imports or import 
controls. The language simply says the 
President may allocate materials and 
facilities in the interest of national 
defense. 

I suppose, by a wild stretch of imagi- 
nation, one may assume that in allocat- 
ing materials and facilities, the Presi- 
dent may decide that shipping space 
and dock facilities are inadequate to ac- 
commodate imports; but my point is that 
there is no direct connection between 
import controls and the allocation—no 
direct connection between the language 
I have quoted and such controls of ma- 
terials we have in hand and of the fa- 
cilities available to us. Certainly those 
who rely in section 101 of the Defense 
Production Act can devise language more 
specific, if they are really interested in 
vesting import-control authority in the 
President. 

Let us examine now what the commit- 
tee calls “very similar language in the 
Second War Powers Act” under which 
the President exercised import controls 
during World War II. 

The provision to which the committee 
refers is contained in title III of the 
Second War Powers Act, a title dealing, 
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with priority powers. 
pertinent language: 

Whenever the President is satisfied that 
the fulfillment of requirements for the de- 
fense of the United States will result in a 
shortage in the supply of any material, or of 
any facilities for defense, or for private ac- 
count, or for export account, the President 
may allocate such material or facilities in 
such manner, on such conditions, and to 
such extent as he shall deem necessary or 
appropriate to the public interest and to 
promote national defense. 


Here, again, I find no specific refer- 
ence whatever to import controls. At 
that time, however, we were actually in 
war and—since Congress failed to be 
specific—the Executive had no alterna- 
tive but to do that which had to be done 
to meet the crisis. No one should criti- 
cize him for reading into this language 
broader authority than I think it con- 
ferred; because the need was urgent, 
time was of the essence, and action was 
demanded. 

Later, the Congress spelled out in more 
specific terms the authority supposedly 
contained in the language I have just 
read. The Eighty-first Congress enact- 
ed Public Law 590. The language of 
that act is similar to, though not identi- 
cal with, section 104 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, as I am now seeking to 
amend it. 

To illustrate, I shall read Public Law 
590, which in turn was very similar to 
section 3 of the Second Decontrol Act, 
as enacted in 1947, and extended in June 
1948: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, title III of the Second War Powers Act, 
1942, as amended, and the amendments to 
existing law made by such title shall con- 
tinue in effect until July 1, 1951, for the 
purpose of authorizing and exercising, ad- 
ministering, and enforcing of import con- 
trols with respect to fats and oils (including 
oil-bearing materials, fatty acids, butter, 
soap, and soap powder, but excluding petro- 
leum and petroleum products (and coconuts 
and coconut products) and rice and rice 
products, upon a determination by the Pres- 
ident that such controls are (a) essential to 
the acquisition or distribution of products 
in world short supply or (b) essential to the 
orderly liquidation of temporary surpluses 
of stocks owned or controlled by the Gov- 
ernment: Provided, however, That such con- 
trols shall be removed as soon as the condi- 
tions giving rise to them have ceased. (Ap- 
proved June 30, 1950.) 


The provision I have just read expired 
July 31 of last year and was replaced 
by section 104. The two provisions are 
similar, but, as stated earlier, they are 
not identical. Section 104 is more spe- 
cific. 

Up to the present point in my argu- 
ment I have been dealing with those 
statutes upon which the committee relies 
in saying section 104 is not necessary. 
I have indicated that section 22, of the 
Triple A Act is a cumbersome method 
of invoking controls; that section 7 of 
the Trade Agreements Act, while afford- 
ing a more expeditious procedure, still 
contemplates a delay of as much as 1 
year; and that section 101 of the De- 
fense Production Act contains no lan- 
guage dealing specifically with import 
controls. 

I now address my remarks to the con- 
tention that section 104 is inconsistent 
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with the general agreement on tariffs 
and trade. 

Section 104 authorizes the President 
to exercise control over certain imports 
when and if he determines that such im- 
ports would reduce domestic production 
below levels the Secretary of Agriculture 
has decided are necessary in this emer- 
gency; or when such imports interfere 
with the orderly marketing and storing 
of the crops affected; or when such im- 
ports would require unnecessary addi- 
tional expenditures to support the price 
of our domestic production. Then it 
authorizes the President to decide what 
level of imports may be permitted with- 
out these injurious effects. 

As of today—and at least for the im- 
mediate future—our agriculture pro- 
gram, as authorized by Congress, con- 
tains the following elements: 

First. The Secretary sets production 
goals for the farmers of the Nation. 
Through his county agents, production 
marketing committees and other media, 
he encourages—even exhorts—farmers 
of the country to meet those goals. 

The goals are set by the Secretary 
after evaluating all information he can 
accumulate on what our requirements 
for food and fiber will be in the coming 
year. Our farmers have always re- 
sponded to this appeal—even though to 
do sO May mean disrupting their own 
normal rotation or other production 
plans. The setting of these goals is a 
part of our broad agriculture program 
and policy. 

Second. When the crops or commodi- 
ties are produced we then have programs 
to insure their orderly storing and mar- 
keting. If there is a heavy surplus, part 
of it goes into storage. Many of the 
products involved are under marketing 
agreements. The preservation and dis- 
tribution of these products and com- 
modities is a vital part of our effort to 
insure an adequate supply of food for 
our soldiers, our people and our allies 
throughout the year. Storing and mar- 
keting—like the setting of production 
goals—are an integral part of the broad, 
agricultural program the Congress has 
authorized. 

Third. Price support for certain agri- 
culture commodities has become firmly 
imbedded in our agricultural policy— 
reaffirmed many times by the Congress 
and the Executive. We found, in what 
some call the potato fiasco that we could 
not afford to support the price of our 
own domestic production and at the 
same time the price of world production. 
When there is a surplus of price sup- 
ported commodities in this country, it 
simply is not sensible to permit uncon- 
trolled imports of the same—or directly 
competitive—commodities. 

That is what happened in connection 
with the potato situation. If section 104 
had been the law at that time—— 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. If section 104 had been 
the law and had been used, we would not 
be short this year. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. The production in the 
past 2 or 3 months has fallen below the 
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production of a year ago. Certainly if 
we take any wrong steps at the begin- 
ning of the 5-year period which is just 
ahead of us it will result in injury, as 
would likely be the case if prices should 
fall too low. Once a cow which is giving 
milk is sold, it takes 3 years to replace it. 
It cannot be replaced in the next crop 
season. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 
The same is true of deciduous fruits and 
other items. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the security of the 
Nation is threatened, as some of us be- 
lieve it is, then the most important thing 
we can do is to assure ourselves of an 
adequate supply of milk and milk prod- 
ucts in the event that importations 
should be cut off completely by enemy 
action. 

We found during World War II that 
milk was one of the most vital factors 
in our industrial production. We know 
there was a 15-minute period in our in- 
dustries each day in which employees 
could take time off in the middle of the 
afternoon to have a glass of milk. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Wealso found that 
we had to produce most of the milk and 
dairy products. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is true. Importa- 
tions fell off almost completely, except 
for those which we received from Can- 
ada. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. If we are threatened 
with any such conditions as obtained in 
1941 to 1945 one of the most important 
things we have to face is the production 
of an adequate supply of milk. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
very correct. 

Prices in this country serve as a mag- 
net for attracting imports. Either we 
should abandon the whole price-support 
concept or we should exercise reasonable 
controls. We cannot expect the people 
of this country to pay higher prices for 
agriculture commodities than they would 
have to pay in a completely free market, 
and at the same time expect them to pay 
the increased cost of the price-support 
program resulting from uncontrolled im- 
ports. 

To summarize, the setting and main- 
tenance of production goals, the orderly 
storing and marketing of certain farm 
commodities and price supports of those 
commodities are part and parcel of the 
existing agricultural program, as author- 
ized by the Congress, and as repeatedly 
and officially sponsored by this Govern- 
ment. 

Now, how does this relate to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade? 
Article XI of GATT recognizes that im- 
port restrictions may be necessary when 
certain Government-sponsored pro- 
grams are in effect and are being im- 
paired by imports. I do not contend that 
section 104 is in complete harmony with 
article XI. I do contend, however, that 
it is not completely inconsistent with the 
provisions of that article. Production 
goals, orderly storing and marketing, and 
price supports are programs sponsored 
by the United States Government. 

Article 21 of GATT clearly recognizes 
that under certain circumstances the 
contracting parties may be forced to take 
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necessary measures. The pertinent por- 
tion of article 21 reads: 

Nothing in this agreement shall be con- 
strued: (b) To prevent any contracting par- 
ties from taking any action which it con- 
siders necessary for the protection of its 
essential security interests; 

(iii) taken in time of war, or other emer- 
gency in international relations. 


Mr. President, we have been told that 
we are in some kind of an emergency 
and that the emergency is real, and we 
have also been told that the question of 
food and the protecting of our farm 
programs during the emergency are 
vital. That would clearly come under 
the reservations in the preamble and the 
basic blueprint of GATT itself. 

I do not want again to go into the 
argument of whether section 104 is dis- 
cretionary. There is a great difference 
of opinion, and I recognize it. The De- 
partment of Agriculture says it is man- 
datory. I contend that it is discretion- 
ary because many of these things must 
be determined, and the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture has the right to determine 
them. The law says he may. He does 
not have to determine them, but.after 
they are determined, the President has 
the power to move the tariff or the 
quotas up or down. 

He can fix them at 1 percent or 1% of 1 
percent, and if it is hurting our rela- 
tions with other nations, even though it 
may cost us a little more in this coun- 
try, he might decide on a small amount, 
or if it is costing us too much and im- 
pairing the broad farm program, he may 
decide to make it 10 percent. In the 
case of cheese it was 6 or 7 percent, I 
think; I do not recall the exact figure. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hunt 
in the chair). Does the senior Sena- 
tor from Washington yield to the junior 
Senator from Washington? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. CAIN. As my distinguished col- 
league knows, some of us have been 
rather keenly concerned with the ques- 
tion of the retention or the repeal of 
section 104. Many of us have believed 
that section 104 may have been a com- 
promise to the satisfaction of all reason- 
able persons. I wonder if my colleague 
would reflect on the seeming unwilling- 
ness of the State Department to con- 
sider any amendment to section 104, so 
that it will be retained in its entirety. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
am glad my colleague asked that ques- 
tion. I touched on it very briefly at the 
beginning of my remarks, when I said 
that I thought there was a great deal of 
misunderstanding about the intention 
and motives of those who offered section 
104 at the time it was presented. Our 
reason for offering it, I pointed out, was 
that the power had existed in a broad 
way under the Second War Powers Act, 
but that was about to expire, and we 
wanted to extend the power to the items 
we were then proposing to cover. We 
could have extended the language of 
section 590, but that covered everything, 
and we thought it was vital to do what 
we were proposing. There were many 
discussions regarding section 22, 
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It was my personal thought that the 
language would be discretionary, and in 
reading the language I judged it to be 
discretionary. It is true that there 
might have been some criticism in that 
the last line provided that even after the 
actions authorized were taken, the 
President should act, that he might put 
the figure up or down, let us say 1 per- 
cent, or anything he chose, So we made 
it discretionary. 

I said at the end of the last session, 
when there was a desire to bring the 
question up, “If there is any doubt, I 
should be glad to try to change the lan- 
guage to accomplish the purpose de- 
sired.” So I came into the Senate the 
other day with an amendment which 
makes the power clearly discretionary. 
But apparently those who desire to have 
the section repealed feel that they have 
a sufficient number of votes to bring that 
about. Ido not know whether they have 
or not. .So they have held out for 
straight repeal. 

To be perfectly fair, there are some 
who feel that the power should be man- 
datory, and therefore they did not like 
to accept an amendment which would 
grant greater discretion than there is 
now. 

The section will expire on June 30 any- 
way, and, as I have said, we are march- 
ing up the hill and marching down again, 
taking the time of the Senate. 

I do not know what the House will do, 
but I will make a wager that the House 
will not touch this matter, because the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency in the House says he is 
ready to take up the extension of the 
Defense Production Act in 30 days 
anyway. 

I did have an amendment to offer, but 
I merely put it in the Recorp, and have 
not offered it. 

Mr. CAIN. I know the Senate will 
benefit by the Senator’s explanation, and 
I wonder if he will permit another 
question. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, 
colleague. 

Mr. CAIN. Does my colleague believe 
there is any substance to the rumor that 
those who wish to repeal section 104 on 
the basis of everything or nothing have 
a sufficient number of votes to accom- 
plish their purpose? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know 
whether they have or not. I do not think 
they have the votes in the House. The 
identical language was brought up in the 
House, and the vote was 247 to 145. It 
would be necessary to change many 
votes in the House in order to accom- 
plish the repeal. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator should 
propose an amendment to make the 
power granted in section 104 discretion- 
ary, he would still retain that discretion 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, would 
he not? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Certainly. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am inclined to think 
that the opposition to the repeal of sec- 


I yield to my 
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tion 104 would find that objectionable. 
They want to get control of agricultural 
affairs out of the Department of Agri- 
culture. That is about what their atti- 
tude amounts to. 

As to the urgency of passing the pend- 
ing bill, does the Senator from Washing- 
ton feel that its proponents may be push- 
ing it very vigorously at this time in 
order to affect production, if possible, 
before the seasonal slump in dairy prices 
takes place? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know 
whether that is so or not, but I do know 
there will be a slump. 

Mr. AIKEN. We know the price of 
milk will drop within the next 60 days. 
It is already slated to be reduced within 
the next 60 days. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the price of milk 
has been going down for the producer, 
I wish it had been going down for the 
consumer, too. 

Mr. AIKEN. I agree with the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I realize the retail 
price has remained static, or gone up 
in some cases. 

Mr. AIKEN. The price of the pro- 
ducer will be dropping anywhere from 
1 to 2 cents a quart within the next 60 
days. Whether the price to the con- 
sumer will drop remains to be seen. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Department of Agriculture, through the 
Secretary, on June 29, 1 day before the 
Second War Powers Act expired, which 
we sought to continue as to the items 
we have been discussing, rushed in to 
issue an import-control order, because I 
suppose they considered it imperative 
that controls over dairy exports be ex- 
ercised, and they were afraid Congress 
might not extend the law, and probably 
were skeptical about their having any 
authority to take care of the situation. 
I read into the Recorp the Secretary’s 
release, and I will not burden the Senate 
longer with it. 

All section 104 does, in my opinion, 
is to put a little common sense into our 
agricultural program. The Department 
could never have supported the agricul- 
tural program without the expenditure 
of the taxpayers’ money to support the 
program. I think we have rightly ap- 
propriated for that purpose, and I have 
supported the appropriations. Section 
104 may not have been necessary. We 
should approach the writing of recip- 
rocal trade agreements bearing in mind 
the effect of the importation of dairy 
products. I know that those who write 
the reciprocal trade agreements do so. 
They consider the question of dairy im- 
ports and exports, and how much we 
can spend and cannot spend. But the 
trouble is that it is hard on those who 
sit down, as the authorities recently did 
in England, and look ahead in all these 
matters. The questions can be handled 
in a general way under the trade agree- 
ments. The exports and imports al- 
lowed by the two countries making an 
agreement are generally acceptable in 
the over-all approach to the matter. 
Once in a while we run into a specific 
case where there is an emergency, where 
it does not make sense on the one hand 
to say to a farmer, “Go ahead and we 
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will support you and spend the taxpay- 
ers’ money,” and then for a temporary 
period permit the entry of a certain 
amount of products which will be in- 
jurious to that program. It may be a 
small amount, but, as the Senator from 
Colorado well pointed out last week, 
sometimes it is a very small amount that 
breaks the market. The Senator from 
Arkansas says, “If it is small, then why 
should we be greedy about it?” The 
point is that the small amount may 
mean that we may have to spend 10 
times as much to support the Govern- 
ment control program as we otherwise 
would. 

In writing the trade agreements, we 
find we have to make different arrange- 
ments. We find we have to change them 
occasionally, and we have a procedure 
for that. The committee relied upon 
that procedure. The President, in his 
letter to the Congress on the repeal of 
this section, stated that he would act 
promptly. I know that he would endea- 
vor to act promptly in case of a serious 
injury, under the other laws which I have 
discussed. The trouble is that it is im- 
possible for the President to act prompt- 
ly. All our experience has been to the 
contrary. The items involved have been 
small. They did not deal with the great 


bulk of our exports and imports in world 
trade. However, we found that when we 
tried to afford relief it required so many 
months that the situation was like that 
of locking the barn door after the horse 
had been stolen. 


Section 104 provides an expeditious 


way to obtain relief. Conceivably we 
could go along for the next 10 or 15 years 
and never use the procedure under sec- 
tion 104. However, it may be that we 
shall wish we had used it. Looking back, 
there were times when I wished we had 
had section 104 on the books before it 
was enacted. We enacted it last year. It 
expires on June 30. That provision was 
adopted deliberately because the Defense 
Production Act, involving the entire de- 
fense production program, including 
prices and everything else, must be ex- 
tended. It expires on June 30. It was 
our hope that in the broad hearings on 
the extension as it affects the agricul- 
tural program, prices, and other factors, 
those who feel that they may need a 
more expeditious method by which to 
take care of themselves and protect 
themselves could come before the com- 
mittees and help us to work out some 
reasonable, permanent piece of legisla- 
tion which would do away with the exist- 
ing cumbersome procedure. 

That is why we objected to the pro- 
posal for the repeal of section 104. We 
did not see any practical reason for it. 
If we pass the repealer in the Senate, it 
must co to the House. The entire ques- 
tion will have to be gone over again. 
Then we shall have to go through it again 
when we come to the extension of the 
Defense Production Act. As I say, I 
think we are marching up the hill and 
marching down again. 

I do not wish to criticize my distin- 
guished friend the majority leader for 
bringing up this measure. I know that 
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there was a very serious attempt to bring 
it up last fall, and at that time the ma- 
jority leader gave his word that as soon 
as the Congress met again he would try 
to bring up the bill. So he had an obli- 
gation to do that. That does not mean 
that he must agree to the proposal. 
However, he did have an obligation to 
bring it up. 

I hope that we can postpone the pro- 
posed action. We can take care of the 
subject in the hearings on the Defense 
Production Act. However, I hope that 
even those hearings will result in a sec- 
tion similar—and I use the word “simi- 
lar” advisedly—to section 104. I believe 
that the agricultural economy of this 
Nation needs such protection at certain 
times. Not only is such protection 
needed for emergency purposes, but it 
will be very valuable to keep the agri- 
cultural economy stable. It will be very 
valuable to maintain the public support 


for our great agricultural and price - 


support programs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks a 
letter from the National Milk Producers 
Federation, giving its interpretation of 
section 104, and setting forth a list of 
many farm organizations which oppose 
the repeal of section 104. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 25, 1952. 
Hon. WarkrREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Buila-:ng, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MaGNusoNn: I am writing 
you in order to correct certain misimpres- 
sions which may have resulted from the de- 
bates with respect to S. 2104 which would 
repeal section 104 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, setting up certain reasonable con- 
trols over the importation of competitive 
oils and fats, peanuts, rice and dairy prod- 
ucts. 

Since 1921 our Federation, one of the larg- 
est national farm organizations in the 
United States, has been the spokesman be- 
fore the Congress for dairy farmers. It is 
the only agricultural organization in the 
United States adequately equipped with the 
commercial knowledge and the technical fa- 
cilities to give a true appraisal of the na- 
tional problems besetting dairy farmers. 
Our Federation consists of 92 voting mem- 
ber organizations and more than 600 sub- 
member associations owned by approxi- 
mately 450,000 dairy farm families residing 
in 46 States. These farmer-owned and 
farmer-controlled dairy cooperatives an- 
nually market for their members more than 
one-fifth of all the milk, cream and other 
dairy products entering the commercial 
trade of the United States. 

Other dairy organizations opposing repeal 
of section 104 include: the National Cream- 
eries Association, the American Dry Milk 
Institute, the Evaporated Milk Association, 
the American Butter Institute, and the Na- 
tional Cheese Institute. Also opposing re- 
peal are numerous local dairy groups, a num- 
ber of State farm bureaus, the National 
Grange, the American National Cattle Asso- 
ciation, and others. 

Such an array of interested organizations 
opposing repeal renders ridiculous the as- 
sertion that section 104 was enacted only to 
protect the interests of some 22 manufac- 
turers of blue cheese. 


January 28 


From our practical knowledge of the prob- 
lems confronting us in regard to interna- 
tional trade we submit to you these conclu- 
sions: 

1. Section 104 does not embargo imports 
of dairy products. It permits them to en- 
ter to the fullest extent that the market can 
take them without causing injury. Con- 
trary to statements made by proponents of 
S. 2104, imports are not frozen at the pres- 
ent level by section 104. Section 104 is 
flexible and permits the level of imports to 
be adjusted either upward or downward as 
the supply-demand situation changes. 

2. Despite statements that section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act can meet 
the import problem, the long, drawn-out 
procedures provided in that section almost 
completely nullify its effectiveness. 

Neither the producers of oils and fats 
raws materials nor the dairy farmers can 
afford to take the risk of depending upon 
some future improvement of section 22 and 
of other laws and in the meantime lose the 
present protection of section 104 of the De- 
fense Production Act. 

3. The effectiveness of other laws cannot 
be correctly appraised without considering 
the provisions of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Unless controls are pro- 
vided under the exception under which sec- 
tion 104 is drawn, it may be necessary in 
order to control imports into the United 
States to impose a corresponding percent- 
age reduction in the domestic production of 
dairy products. In the present emergency, 
it is not safe to reduce the domestic source 
of supply of such essential foods as milk 
and dairy products. 

4. Repeal of section 104 would be another 
surrender by Congress of its constitutional 
obligation to control our international trade. 
It will be a further recognition of the power 
of other nations under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade to control our 
foreign trade policies. 

5. Of the 10 foreign countries protesting 
our retention of section 104 in the law, 9 
have established import controls and all 
but 1, Canada, are still actively using them. 
The countries referred to are the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Italy, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Norway, France, Finland, and Canada. 
Switzerland, the tenth, is not a party to the 
General Agreement. 

6. While England has contracts giving her 
control over most of the butter in the 
world at an average price of from 35 to 37 
cents a pound in our currency, there remains 
about 100,000,000 pounds of “free” butter 
knocking at our doors. Without the reason- 
able protection of section 104, much of this 
butter will deluge this country and force 
the Government of the United States to re- 
sume acquisition, at support prices, of 
amounts almost equivalent to the amounts 
which will be imported at the lower prices. 
This would also be true of other manufac- 
tured dairy products. 

7. The effect of this deluge would be to 
reduce the income of both producers supply- 
ing manufacturers of dairy products and 
those supplying fluid milksheds. It would 
accelerate the present tendency for many 
of the Nation’s 2,500,000 dairy farmers who 
sell milk and cream off their farms to shrink 
or entirely abandon their production. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. Writs TosBier. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
have taken the trouble to have compiled 
a statement of all the exports of dairy 
products from the United States from 
1915 on. I have the information in my 
files, and it is available to any Member 
of the Senate who wishes to check on 
the matter. 
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The distinguished junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. BrRIcKER] submitted an 
amendment to this repealer which deals 
with the specific question of the powers 
of Congress, as against the powers of the 
Executive, under the Constitution, to 
determine policies with respect to inter- 
national trade. I think the amendment 


is all right. I do not think it is neces- 
sary to the bill, but it does set forth a 
policy which apparently is constitution- 
ally and legally correct, 


ARTICLES IN READER'S DIGEST AND SAT- 
URDAY EVENING POST REGARDING 
CASE OF UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
v. FALLBROOK PUBLIC UTILITY DIS- 
TRICT, ET AL. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks a copy of a letter from Mr. 
William H. Veeder, special assistant to 
the Attorney General, addressed to my- 
self. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
January 22, 1952, 
Hon. Ernest W. MCFARLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR MCFARLAND: This will re- 
fer to the case entitled “United States of 
America Versus Fallbrook Public Utility Dis- 
trict, et al.,” in the District Court of the 
United States for the Southerif District of 
California, Southern Division. 

Virulent attacks have been directed against 
that litigation by the Reader’s Digest and the 
Saturday Evening Post. Each of those ar- 
ticles has appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Response to each of the magazines 
has been made and copies of those responses 
are attached. Many citizens of this country, 
misled by the untrue articles, have expressed 
For that reason you may 
consider it desirable to have those responses 
entered in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Worthy of note is the fact that the re- 
sponses are predicated upon statements from 
the Court record, refuting entirely the false- 
hoods contained in the publications. Of in- 
terest is this statement received from a pub- 
lishing company in the State of California, 
requesting that we publish a reply to the 
attacks against this litigation: “What we 
would like is an article reviewing the situa- 
tion and outlining the reasons for the Gov- 
ernment’s action in this matter. After talk- 
ing to the bureau chief of the Christian 
Science Monitor (who is a reporter of un- 
questioned integrity and meticulous accu- 
racy) we are convinced that the facts sup- 
port the Government’s position.” 

Thus in making the suggestion contained 
in this letter it is evident that reliance is not 
placed upon this Department’s interpreta- 
tion of the matter, but rather it is predi- 
cated upon the Court before which this cause 
is pending and an unbiased appraisal of the 
situation. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. VEEDER, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a copy of a letter 
from Mr. Veeder to the Reader’s Digest 
Association, Inc. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., December 21, 1951. 
The READER’s DIGEST ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: The Reader’s Digest has a pole 
icy of presenting articles concerning topics 
of lasting public interest. By pursuing that 
policy, you have rendered to the public a 
genuine service. Accurate reporting is, of 
course, the very essence of that service. 
When you depart from accuracy, attacking 
with untrue statements the activities of the 
United States, you of necessity undermine 
not only the Government, but, I believe, 
your magazine. In your December 1951 issue 
is an article captioned, “Washington Tyran- 
ny: Another Case Study.” It relates to the 
case of United States of America v. Fallbrook 
Public Utility District et al., in the United 
States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of California, Southern Division. Sel- 
dom has there been published a more inac- 
curate article. I would like to believe that 
the ihaccuracy arose from the lack of know- 
ledge on the part of the author. However, 
as the true facts of the case are a matter of 
public record, it is difficult to perceive how 
he could have departed so far from them. 

Simply stated, that case was instituted at 
the request of the Department of the Navy 
to have determined invaluable rights to the 
use of water in the Santa Margarita River. 
Those rights were purchased and paid for by 
the United States at a cost of millions of 
dollars. They are essential in connection 
with the operation and maintenance of the 
Marine Corps training base at Camp Joseph 
H. Pendleton, the United States naval depot 
at Fallbrook, Calif., and the United States 
naval hospital at Camp Pendleton. In the 
development of those vital military estab- 
lishments, which are dependent upon the 
water involved in the litigation, the United 
States has expended $100,000,000. 

Encroachments and threatened encroach- 
ments upon those rights by adverse claim- 
ants upon the stream necessitated the initia- 
tion of the action. The principal adverse 
claimant to the rights of the United States is 
the Fallbrook Public Utility District to which 
you make no reference. In the litigation the 
United States denies the validity of that 
district’s claim for water and requests the 
adjudication of its rights as they relate to 
those of the United States and all other 
claimants on the stream. It is, in substance, 
a suit to quiet title. 

Emphatically that suit does not—could 
not—constitute a confiscation or deprive any- 
one of his privately owned water rights. 
Not only have you attacked the executive 
branch of our Government, but you have 
declared that the powers of a Federal district 
court have been invoked to confiscate the 
property of private citizens. No court in 
this Nation vould permit such an abuse of 
its process. Yet in the first paragraph of 
your article it is stated, in regard to one 
Joe Hays, that he was informed that the 
“Federal Government had laid claim to his 
privately owned water rights. The Govern- 
ment proposed to take over, without com- 
pensation, his entire water supply; and, to 
legalize this confiscation of his property, 
* * *.” Subsequently it is stated: “Now 
the Government by the language of its suit 
contends that this purchase {Rancho Santa 
Margarita] carries with it not only the water 
rights held by the ranch but all the water 
rights of the entire Santa Margarita Basin 
and watershed. This meant taking over the 
water supply of some 16,000 users.” It is 
likewise stated in your article that the De- 
partment of Justice has taken the position 
that “all the water in the Santa Margarita 
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area * * * now belongs to the Gov- 
ernment,” it then being added that the 
United States Attormey General has de- 
clared that, “Unless the water users of the 
Santa Margarita watershed are compelled 
to surrender their rights, * * * the 
Marines at Camp Pendleton will go thirsty.” 

Harsh thought it may be, those statements 
can be branded only as absolutely untrue. 
Completely refuting them is the court record 
in this case concerning which your reporter 
must have had knowledge. 

Judge Yankwich, on August 15, 1951, de- 
clared: “* * * I point to the fact that 
this complaint could not have been drawn 
in any other form, and the complaint was 
sustained by Judge Weinberger [May 9, 
1951] in this case.” Continuing, Judge 
Yankwich declared as follows: “So the up- 
shot of the whole thing is this, that so far as 
the pleadings of this case are concerned, re- 
gardless of any agitation outside, we are 
concerned only with the assertion of the 
Government, like any other litigant, which 
comes into court and says, ‘Here, I bought a 
ranch. It has certain appurtenant water 
rights. I am the owner of the water rights. 
I am putting the water to beneficial use and 
other people are disputing my rights, and I 
want you to determine the lawsuit.’ And 
that, gentlemen, is the American way. A 
totalitarian government would not have come 
into court and asked for assertion of the 
rights.” Judge Yankwich then summed up 
by stating: “* * * I think the matter 
should be set straight, and that is that it is 
merely a suit to declare the rights of the 
Government under the riparian law of the 
State of California.” 

Equally erroneous is the statement that 
there are 16,000 defendants in this litigation. 
Presently, approximately 1,750 defendants 
have been served—not unusual in suits of 
this kind, for a comprehensive adjudication 
of a stream is impossible without having 
before the court all of the adverse claimants. 
Due to the ever-changing list of defend- 
ants—deaths, transfer of property, and simi- 
lar factors—it is impossible definitely to 
ascertain at this point in the proceedings 
the exact number who will be served. How- 
ever, it is a complete absurdity to assert that 
there will be 16,000 defendants. 

Because they attack the very foundation of 
our Government and the integrity of our 
courts, I have made a pointed denial of the 
most vicious untruths in the article. Similar 
treatment could be accorded to virtually 
every paragraph in it. 

For your information, in accordance with 
plans adopted at the time of the institution 
of this iitigation, the United States has 
moved the court separately to try the cases 
involving four of the principal defendants, 
including the State of California, with the 
attendant saving to small owners. Worthy 
of note is the fact that those most vociferous 
in challenging the number of defendants in 
the suit are now equally vociferous in de- 
nouncing the proposed economical and con- 
venient method of trial. Moreover, numer- 
ous settlements are now being negotiated 
with the smaller users whose interests the 
United States has always recognized and will 
protect. 

Publishers have been invested by the Con- 
stitution of the United States with a great 
trust in regard to freedom of the press. 
Your magazine has violated that trust. A 
retraction can scarcely undo the wrong that 
has been done. Nevertheless, I firmly urge 
that this denial be printed so that the truth 
concerning this litigation may be known to 
your readers both in this country and abroad. 

Sincerely, 
WILtiaM H. VEEDER, 

Special Assistant to the Attorney General. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a copy of the letter 
from Mr. Veeder to the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., January 11, 1952. 
Mr. Ben Hisss, 
Editor, the Saturday Evening Post, the 
Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Dear Mr. Hises: This will refer to the ar- 
ticle appearing in the January 5, 1952, issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post relating to the 
case entitled United States of America V. 
Fallbrook Public Utility District, et al., in the 
District Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of California, southern 
division. In keeping with the falsehoods it 
contains, you have designated that article 
The Government’s Big Grab. The irre- 
sponsible and malicious untruths set forth 
in it will be reviewed in some detail. Prior 
to that review, however, the most malevolent 
aspect of the article will be pointed out. 

To term the litigation a “grab” is to chal- 
lenge the integrity of the United States Court 
of the Southern District of California, south- 
ern division. Thus the evil falsehoods which 
the article contains may not go unchal- 
lenged. For no Federal Court would enter- 
tain a suit of the character which you de- 
scribe. There is no court in this Nation 
which would permit its process to be utilized 
to confiscate vested rights. Irrespective of 
the great prestige of the court in which this 
cause is pending, you assert that its vast 
powers have been invoked to order land- 
owners to desist from using water from their 
wells. That assertion is branded here and 
now as a deliberate falsehood. No order of 
that character was or ever could be entered 
in this litigation. 

This suit was initiated at the request of the 
Department of the Navy to have the title 
of the United States of America quieted to its 
vested rights in the Santa Margarita River. 

Here let it be said that the rights asserted 
by the United States in this litigation are 
no greater than those which it purchased. 
Those invaluable rights were acquired some 
10 years ago by the United States from the 
Rancho Santa Margarita. Very properly the 
Department of the Navy wished to protect 
those rights, which it purchased and for 
which it paid a huge sum, against present 
and threatening encroachments. Failure to 
protect those rights would have been a dere- 
liction of duty. To adjudicate them it is 
essential to have before the court all of the 
claimants to water from the stream in ques- 
tion. Each claimant to water from the 
Santa Margarita River will have his rights 
determined as they relate to all others on 
the stream. No one will be, or could be, 
deprived of his rights by the action. When 
the final decree is entered by the court it 
will refiect for the first time in history the 
status of the rights of each claimant to water, 
including the United States, from the Santa 
Margarita River, 

Judge Weinberger, on May 9, 1951, speak- 
ing for the record—a record concerning 
which your authors had knowledge—in a 
most careful analysis of the action, declared: 
“* * * the complaint sets forth that the 
Government is seeking to have its rights 
declared and the title quieted to those rights, 
as they relate to the use of water in the 
Santa Margarita River and its tributaries.” 
On August 15, 1951, Judge Yankwich, again 
for the record, stated: “* * * it is 
merely a suit to declare the rights of the 
Government under the riparian law of the 
State of California.” Respecting the prayer 
of the United States that all defendants “set 
up fully their claims to the use of water 
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from the Santa Margarita River,” Judge 
Weinberger likewise declared: “It appears 
to the court that defendants are in a posi- 
tion to know * * * (if they are using 
the waters of the Santa Margarita River) 
* *-_” 

Thus, when you charge, as you do, that 
the United States is taking from the claim- 
ants their rights to use water or is seeking 
to prevent them from pumping from their 
wells, you have assumed the presumptuous 
position of denying the specific rulings of 
two of California’s most eminent jurists. 

Continuing in the same incorrect vein, 
your article states: “* * * if the Federal 
Government can, by sovereign authority, 
take California water, then it might, by the 
same reasoning and authority, take anything 
anywhere.” That specious statement is like- 
wise refuted by Judge Yankwich: “I find 
nothing in this complaint which asserts any 
right to this water in the United States 
because it is the Government of the 
United States. It is asserting its right 
merely as owner of the Santa Margarita 
Rancho, * * *.” At no time has the 
United States claimed greater rights by rea~ 
son of its sovereignty than it purchased and 
paid for, and the excerpt last quoted from 
the record of the court in this case con- 
tradicts your statement. 

Similarly, you seek to pervert the meaning 
of the word “paramount” as used in this 
litigation. You pursue that course although 
long prior to the publication of the article 
the court had established the meaning of 
the word in the present cause. Alluding 
again to Judge Yankwich on the sub- 
wet “heh I point to the fact that 


this complaint could not have been drawn 
m any other fom * * *, © © © 
[the United States of America] is asserting 
its right merely as owner of the Santa Mar- 
garita Rancho, and the only reason it is 
using the word paramount is because that 


word has been accepted as expressing the 
superiority of the right of the riparian 
owner to the rights of others.” Continuing, 
Judge Yankwich summed up respecting the 
use of the word to which you seek to ” 
tribute a sinister connotation: “* * 
you cannot draw a complaint lili 
rights unless you claim that your right is 
paramount, that it is superior and exclusive 
of others * * *.” Pertinent here is the 
fact that the term “paramount” as used in 
the complaint in the case is taken directly 
from decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
State of California dating back to 1884. 

Finally, in regard to the words “sovereign” 
and “paramount” the United States and 
the State of California have stipulated—a 
stipulation now before the court embodying 
an offer made by the United States in May 
of 1951: 

“In this cause, the United States of Amer- 
ica claims only such rights to the use of 
water as it acquired when it purchased the 
Rancho Santa Margarita * * *. 

“The United States of America claims by 
reason of its sovereign status no right to the 
use of a greater quantity of water than [that 
stated abovel * * *.” 

Those two provisions were introduced in 
the s*‘nulation by this clause: “the word 
‘paramount’ is used in the same sense in 
which that word is used in the * * * 
opinion of the Supreme Court of California 
in the case of Peabody v. Vallejo * = 

From the specific declarations of the 
judges who have presided in this case to date; 
from the stipulation last cited, from which 
the last quotations were taken, it is manifest 
that the public has been misled. Your 
statement that this case could be a pattern 
for confiscation is thus disclosed to be ut- 
terly absurd. 

Your dissimulation respecting the stipu- 
lated judgment between the United States 
of America and the Vail Estate does not differ 
materially from the rest of your article. 
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Not mentioned by you is the fact that were 
it not for the stipu'ated judgment the stream 
would be virtually dry during the entire ir- 
rigation season. So great are the demands 
of the ‘’ail Estate on the very meager sup- 
ply of water available from the Santa Mar- 
garita River that it could take and utilize 
the entire summer flow. By reason, however, 
of its obligation under the stipulated judg- 
ment, waters throughout the irrigation season 
are released by the Vail Estate. Those waters 
released for the United States are now being 
encroached upon by users who never have 
previously asserted any legal rights in the 
Santa Margarita River. Most serious en- 
croachment of all is that of the Fallbrook 
Public Utility District. That district in 1933 
was gratuitously allowed, pursuant to a re- 
vocable license, by the Rancho Santa Mar- 
garita and the Vail Estate, to take from the 
Santa Margarita River a minuscule quantity 
of water solely for domestic purposes. When 
the United States succeeded to the rights of 
the Rancho Santa Margarita it continued to 
allow that diversion, terminating it July 31, 
1948, when the district attempted to over- 
reach its license. Now the Fallbrook Public 
Utility District has initiated claims totaling 
in excess of 30,000 acre-feet of water. 

The United States and the Vail Estate 
have, by stipulation, resolved all differences 
in this litigation. Both parties recognize 
and abide by the stipulation. Your effort 
to make it appear that others than the few 
very small farmers in the extremely narrow 
valley of the Santa Margarita River between 
the Vail Estate and the Rancho Santa Mar- 
garita, have historically used water from that 
stream represents another example of studied 
departure from fact. 

As pointed out, the only water the Rancho 
Santa Margarita allowed the Fallbrook Public 
Utility District was minuscule in quantity 
and pursuant to a revocable license. 

Fallacious, likewise, is the assertion that 
there are 14,000 defendants in this litigation. 
There have been approximately 1,750 de- 
fendants served, not an excessive number in 
the light of such litigation in the West. The 
exact number which will be served is not 
known, for changes in title necessitate nu- 
merous changes in the parties named. The 
assertion that there are 14,000 defendants is 
absolutely false. 

A fair report would have distinguished be- 
tween the claimants to small quantities of 
water and the Fallbrook Public Utility Dis- 
trict which proposes to divert a large quan- 
tity of water out of the watershed of the 
Santa Margarita River. 

Omitted from your article is the fact that 
from the outset it has been the proposal of 
the United States to relieve the small claim- 
ant of costs by first trying out the principal 
issues against the large claimants. A mo- 
tion is now before the court in which the 
United States requests a separate trial 
against the State of California, the Fallbrook 
Public Utility District, and two other 
claimants. 

Though you refer to comments respecting 
the powers of the Congress of the United 
States over the property in question, you 
avoid the most salient feature of that matter. 
Exclusive jurisdiction was ceded to the 
United States by the State of California. 
Thus, predicated upon principles of con- 
stitutional law which are not subject to 
question, there resides in Congress the sole 
power to administer the property involved. 
From the court record this statement is 
taken: “We claim exclusive jurisdiction 
* * * the Congress of the United States 
alone has authority to enact laws relating 
to it [the rights involved]. That doesn’t 
give us any water above and beyond that 
which we purchased and we claim none 
7 * *.” Let it be emphasized that there 
is no conflict between the United States and 
the State of California. The sole question 
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between the two sovereigns is the character 
and scope of the cession in question, 

Two other aspects of your article bear 
response: You refer to an alleged agreement 
supposedly entered into between the Depart- 
ment of the Navy and the Fallbrook Public 
Utility District. 

There was never such an agreement. Fail- 
ure to consummate the proposal, pursuant 
to which the Fallbrook Public Utility Dis- 
trict would be accorded a preferential status 
over others equally desirous of participat- 
ing in any division of the rights to the use 
of water which the United States purchased 
and paid for, may not be ascribed to the De- 
partment of Justice. Requested legal ad- 
vice, premised upon known facts, was given 
and the administrative officials were free to 
adopt whatever course they chose. Simply 
stated, however, there was no authority in 
any official of the United States to relinquish 
rights to that district or accord it with the 
mentioned preferential status. 

The final aspect of your article to be dis- 
cussed pertains to the assertion you make 
that the United States claims a right to di- 
vert annually 35,000 acre-feet of water when 
the average annual runoff for the past 40 
years has been but 24,000 acre-feet. The 
complete answer to the point raised was 
made by counsel for the Fallbrook Public 
Utility District when he stated: “Now the 
Santa Margarita is very much overappro- 
priated * * *.” As is all too frequently 
the case in the arid West, the claims for 
water from a stream far exceed the meager 
supply. The fact that the stream yields on 
the average 24,000 acre-feet a year did not 
deter the Fallbrook Public Utility District 
from initiating claims with the State of Cali- 
fornia totaling 31,800 acre-feet—water which 
would be diverted out of the Santa Magarita 
River Basin and used largely in the San Luis 
Rey watershed. Similarly, the Vail Estate 
has initiated claims totaling 40,000 acre-feet; 
and the Santa Margarita Mutual Water Co. 
some 60,000 acre-feet. Fortunately for the 
United States, however, its claim is largely 
predicated upon riparian rights which will 
entitle it to participate in the available sup- 
ply with other riparian users upon a pro- 
portionate basis to be determined by the 
court. Those rights will, of course, take 
precedence over claims such as the Fallbrook 
Public Utility District, which asserts only an 
appropriative right with a very recent priori- 
ty date. 

Your virulent attack is against an action 
instituted to protect rights to the use of 
water purchased at great cost to the United 
States; acquired for these vital military in- 
stallations—the Marine Corps training base, 
Camp Joseph H. Pendleton; the United 
States naval ammunition depot; the United 
States naval hospital—upon which approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 has been expended for 
national defense. That action has been thus 
described by Judge Yankwich: “* * * 
I think the matter should be set straight, 
and that is that it is merely a suit to de- 
clare the rights of the Government un- 
der the riparian law of the State of Cali- 
fornia.” Continuing, Judge Yankwich de- 
clared: “So the upshot of the whole thing 
is this, that so far as the pleadings of this 
case are concerned, regardless of any agita- 
tion outside, we are concerned only with 
the assertion of the Government, like any 
other litigant, which comes into court and 
says, ‘Here, I bought a ranch. It has cer- 
tain appurtenant water rights. I am the 
owner of the water rights. I am putting 
the water to beneficial use and other people 
are disputing my rights, and I want you to 
determine the lawsuit.’ And that, gentie- 
men, is the American way. A totalitarian 
government would not have come into court 
and asked for assertion of the rights.” Judge 


Yankwich, by his succinct and learned com- 
ments made into the record of this case on 
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August 15, 1951, refutes your untrue and 
inaccurate reports of the matter. 

Your spurious article has caused wide- 
spread concern among the citizens of this 
country. If your article were true every 
American would be justifiably alarmed. In 
fairness to the public, which is entitled to 
the truth in this matter, you are obliged to 
publish this letter. 

Sincerely, 
WILiIAM H. VEEDER, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General, 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hunt 
in the chair) laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ERS 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 

Jack Gorrie, of Washington, to be Chair- 
man of the National Security Resources 
Board; and 

Edward T. Dickinson, of New York, to be 
Vice Chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board. 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Edwin V. Huggins, of New Jersey, to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

Charles A. Coolidge, of Massachusetts, to be 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 





NOMINATION OF V. ALLAN HUBBARD TO 
BE COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS FOR CUS- 
TOMS COLLECTION DISTRICT NO. 45 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, as 
in executive session I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nomination of Mr. V. Allan 
Hubbard to be collector of customs for 
customs collection district No. 45, with 
headquarters as St. Louis, be confirmed, 
and that the President be immediately 
notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed; and, without ob- 
jection, the President will be immediately 
notified. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE BYRNE, 
OF NEW YORK 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a resolu- 
tion from the House of Representatives, 
which will be read. 

The resolution (H. Res. 506) was read, 
as follows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
January 28, 1952. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. WiL- 
LIAM T. BYRNE, a Representative from the 
State of New York. 

Resolved, That a committee of 12 Members 
of the House with such Members of the 
Senate as may be joined be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
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out the provision of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit the resolution, which I send to the 
desk and ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 266) was read, 
and the Senate proceeded to its consid- 
eration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. Wim1t1am T. Byrne, late a 
Representative from the State of New York. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sen- 
ators be appointed by the Vice President to 
join the committee appointed on the part 
of the House of Representatives to attend 
the funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
learned with great sorrow of the death 
of my old friend and colleague, Repre- 
sentative WiLtL1am T. Byrne, of Albany, 
who during eight consecutive terms has 
ably represented the Thirty-second Con- 
gressional District of New York. 

Representative Byrne was my friend 
for more than 30 years. He was a splen- 
did public servant, who gave of his tal- 
ents and his strength without stint to 
the people of his State and Nation. 

Before being elected to Congress in 
1936, he served seven terms in the State 
senate. He steadfastly supported liberal 
legislation and was co-author of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act which was 
enacted in 1935. 

He was a great friend of Alfred E. 
Smith and of Franklin D. Roosevelt. He 
placed Alfred E. Smith in nomination 
for governor in the State conventions in 
1922 and 1924. He honored me by plac- 
ing me in nomination for my fourth 
term as governor in 1938. 

He was an active Member of Congress 
during all his years here, as a member of 
the Judiciary Committee, and chairman 
of many subcommittees. He was a lead- 
er in all civic activities in Albany. He 
was beloved and respected by his fellow 
citizens regardless of political faith. 

Britt ByrkNE was a deeply religious 
man, and loyal to his family, his church, 
and his country. 

His untimely passing is a tragic loss 
to the community which he served so 
well. His passing is a loss to the State 
and to the Nation. I mourn BIL, Byrne 
as a revered colleague and as a true 
friend. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask the 
indulgence of the Senate to say a word 
regarding the untimely passing of Rep- 
resentative WILLIAM T. ByRNE, of New 
York. Although he was a member of 
the other major party, he was a friend 
of mine. Over the years I had very 
pleasant occasion to work with him. I 
knew him to be, as did my colleague 
from New York (Mr. Leuman], a loyal 
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American and a worthy public servant, 
I recognize that in his passing our State 
and the Nation—yes, perhaps the world 
itself—have lost a very valuable, useful 
public servant. I join with my colleague 
in mourning the death of Representative 
Byrne, because I have lost a personal 
friend. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
offered by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. LEHMAN]. 

The’ resolution was 
agreed to. 

Under the second resolving clause, the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. IvEs and 
Mr. LEHMAN as the committee on the part 
of the Senate to attend the funeral of 
the deceased Representative. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceased Representative, and in 
order to honor the memory of our late 
colleague from New York, WILLIAM T. 
Byrne, I now move that the Senate stand 
in recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 4 o’clock and 18 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 
tomorrow, Tuesday, January 29, 1952, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


unanimously 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 28 (legislative day of 
January 10), 1952: 


MUNICIPAL CoURT OF APPEALS FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Hon. Thomas D. Quinn, of the District of 
Columbia, to be associate judge of the Mu- 
nicipal Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia. He is now serving under a recess 
appointment. 


MUNICIPAL COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Hon. John James Malloy, of the District 
of Columbia, to be an associate judge of the 
municipal court for the District of Colum- 
bia. He is now serving under a recess ap- 
pointinent. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


Clemente Ruiz Nazario, of Puerto Rico, to 
be United States district judge for the dis- 
trict of Puerto Rico vice Thomas H. Roberts, 
resigned. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


James A. von der Heydt, of Alaska, to be 
United States attorney for division No. 2, 
district of Alaska. He is now serving under 
a@ recess appointment. 

Edwin Langley, of Oklahoma, to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district of 
Oklahoma vice Cleon A. Summers, retired. 

Edward C. Boyle, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States attorney for the western dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. He is now serving 
under a recess appointment. 

Harley A. Miller, of Puerto Rico, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
Puerto Rico. He is now serving under a 
recess appointment, 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


Sidney J. Thompson, of Alaska, to be 
United States marshal for division No. 1, 
district of Alaska. He is now serving under 
a recess appointment. 

A. Roy Ashley, of South Carolina, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of South Carolina. He is now serving 
in this office under an appointment which 
expired July 21, 1951. 
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IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the 
provisions of subsection 515 (c) of the Offi- 
cer Personnel Act of 1947: 


To be major generals 


Brig. Gen. George Winfered Smythe, 
015816, United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Stanley Raymond Mickelsen, 
O7042, United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. William Edward Shambora, 
©016540, Medical Corps, United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Bryan Lee Milburn, 07469, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Bernice Musgrove McFadyen, 
010384, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Thoma. Joseph Cross, 011431, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Windle Read, Jr., 
012603, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Orla:.do Clarendon Mood, 
014781, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). oo 

Brig. Gen. Edwin Kennedy Wright, 015475, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Ridgely Gaither, 015970, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U. S. Army). 
To be brigrtier generals 

Col. Oliver Perry Newman, 015016, United 
States Army. 

Col. Douglas Valentine Johnson, O15072, 
United States Army. 

Col. Stuart Gross Smith, 016369, Medical 
Corps, United States Army. 

Col. Martin Frank Hass, O15889, United 
States Army. 

Col. Harry Purnell Storke, 016468, United 
States Army. 

Col. Herbert Butler Powell, 016684, United 
States Army. 

Col. Leander LaChance Doan, 
United States Army. 

Col. John Honeycutt Hinrichs, 
United States Army. 

Col. John Southworth Upham, Jr., 017178, 
United States Army. 

Col. Louis Edward Cotulla, 029069, United 
States Army. 

Col. Robert William Ward, O17637, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Col. Kenneth E. Fields, 018957, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U. S. 
Army). 


016839, 


017174, 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate January 28 (legislative day 
of January 10), 1952: 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

V. Allan Hubbard, of Chaffee, Mo., to be 

collector of customs for customs collection 


district No. 45, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., to fill an existing vacancy, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, JANUARY 28, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who hast made Thyself known 
as our Father and the guiding intelli- 
gence in the life of all mankind, we 
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would begin, continue, and end each day 
with Thee. 

Strengthen our faith; deepen our sense 
of the spiritual resources; direct our 
counsels by Thy divine wisdom; give us 
the assurance and the joy of knowing 
that we are doing Thy will. 

Show us how we may lift humanity to 
the height and climax of its capacities 
and possibilities. Inspire us to go forth 
joyously and victoriously in our search 
for a loftier, truer, and more satisfying 
way of life. 

We pray that all the ways and means 
that we are using in the building of a 
nobler civilization may be God-inspired 
and courageously realistic. 

We thank Thee for Thy faithful serv- 
ant whom Thou hast called unto Thy- 
self. Grant unto the members of his 
bereaved family the consolations of Thy 
grace. 

Hear usin Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, January 24, 1952, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 


H.R. 870. An act for the relief of Anton 
Bernhard Blikstad; 

H.R. 961. An act for the relief of Zbigniew 
Jan Dunikowski, Karolina Dunikowski, Wan- 
da Octavia Dunikowski, and Janina Gros- 
pera Dunikowski; 

H.R. 1131. An act for the relief of Edward 
C. Brunett; 

H.R.1964. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Central Division of the Southern District of 
California to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claim of Bernard R. 
Novak; 

H.R. 2072. An act for the relief of Jere- 
miah Coleman; 

H.R. 2505. An act for the relief of Carl 
Weitlanner; 

H.R. 2589. An act for the relief of Sor 
Matilde Sotelo Fernandez, Sor Virtudes Gar- 
cia Garcia, and Sor Amalia Gonzalez Gon- 
zalez; 

H. R. 2662. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Thelma A. Nolen; 

H.R.3006. An act for the relief of the 
Antonio Corrao Corp.; 

H.R.3187. An act for the relief of O. L. 
Osteen; 

H. R. 3946. An act for the relief of Master 
Sgt. Orval Bennett; 

H.R. 4228. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lorene M. Williams; 

H.R. 4318. An act for the relief of Allen 
W. Spangler; 

H. R. 4671. An act for the relief of Mark 
Paul Crowley; and 

H. R. 4876. An act for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Fratalia. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
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requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H.R. 1469. An act for the relief of Rosario 
Garcia Jimeno; 

H.R. 2212. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of New York to de. 
termine the claims of William P. Novotny, 
Sr., and others; 

H.R. 2858. An act for the relief of Wil- 
liam C. Reed; 

H.R. 3368. An act providing for the con- 
veyance of the Bear Lake Fish Cultural Sta- 
tion to the Fish and Game Commission of 
the State of Utah; 

H.R. 3540. An act to provide for boundary 
adjustments of the Badlands National Mon- 
ument, in the State of South Dakota, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 4953. An act for the relief of Gladys 
J. McCarthy. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 430. An act for the relief of Mark G. 
Rushmann; 

S. 858. An act for the relief of Mrs. Pauline 
J. Gourdeaux; 

8.951. An act to prescribe the weight to 
be given to evidence of tests of alcohol in 
the blood, urine, or breath of persons tried 
in the District of Columbia for certain of- 
fenses committed while operating vehicles; 

S. 1184. An act to extend the Youth Cor- 
rections Act to the District of Columbia; 

S. 1226. An act for the relief of Emelie 
Simha; 

S. 1361. An act for the relief of Gregorio 
Brilovich; 

S. 1426. An act for the relief of Yoshiyuki 
Mayeshiro; 

S. 1428. An act for the relief of John Tzan- 
avaris; 

8.1458. An act for the relief of Joe W. 
Wimberly; 

S. 1749. An act for the relief of Gordon E. 
Smith; 

S. 1781. An act for the relief of Titus Ra- 
dulesco-Pogoneano; 

S. 1782. An act for the relief of Mrs. Des- 
pina Hodoa; 

S. 1998. An act for the relief of J. Hibbs 
Buckman and A. Raymond Raff, Jr., execu- 
tors of the estate of A. Raymond Raff, de- 
ceased; 

S. 2004. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. David H. Perkins; 

S. 2005. An act for the relief of Harriet F. 
Bradshaw; 

8. 2077. An act to provide for certain in- 
vestigations by the Civil Service Commission 
in lieu of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and for other purposes; 

S.2100. An act for the relief of Robert 
Joseph Vetter; 

S. 2157. An act to authorize payment for 
certain claims for damage to private property 
arising from activities of the Army; and 

S. 2169. An act authorizing the acquisition 
by the Secretary of the Interior of the Gila 
Pueblo, in Gila County, Ariz., for archaeologi- 
cal laboratory and storage purposes, and for 
other purposes. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
after the beginning of the session I may 
be allowed to address the House for 20 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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THE LATE HONORABLE JOHN C. MARTIN 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty today to announce to the Mem- 
bers of the House that a former col- 
league, John C. Martin, of Salem, 
Marion County, Ill., passed away sud- 
denly Saturday, January 27, at Long 
Beach, Calif. where he and Mrs. Martin 
were taking a short vacation. The Giver 
of All Life called him from his labors to 
his great reward. 

Many of the Members of the House will 
remember serving with him when he rep- 
resented the State of Illinois at large 
in the House of Representatives in the 
Seventy-sixth Congress. 

-They will remember him as a very 
able, gentle, kindly man of the highest 
character and integrity. Born at Salem, 
Til., in 1880, he was educated in the pub- 
lic schools and Illinois College at Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 

Early in life he took a position in the 
Salem National Bank where, through his 
industry, integrity, and ability he became 
president of this financial institution and 
became widely known throughout the 
State as one of its leading financiers. 
Later he was made a director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank at St. Louis, serv- 
ing from 1922 to 1932. 

In his busy life he found time to an- 
swer the call to give of his talents in the 
political field and was willing to make 
the financial sacrifice to serve his State 
and Nation. 

As a leading Democrat he was twice 
elected State treasurer of the State of 
Illinois, serving from 1933 to 1935 and 
again from 1937 to 1939. 

Mr. Speaker, during 1935 and 1936 he 
served as chairman of the Illinois Tax 
Commission, and from 1935 to 1938 as 
chairman of the Illinois Emergency Re- 
lief Commission. During all these years 
of public service he brought to these im- 
portant positions his fine ability and 
fidelity to public trust which has char- 
acterized his life. 

Because of his fine record in State 
government he was prevailed upon to 
be a candidate for Congressman at Large, 
elected in November 1938, and served 
with distinction in the Seventy-sixth 
Congress. Against the wishes of his 
friends and because of his pressing and 
wide personal business, he refused to 
ever again be a candidate for public office 
and returned to Salem where for many 
years past he has directed the Salem 
National Bank as its president. 

Starting at the lowest rung of the lad- 
der financially, by his honesty, integrity, 
and great ability, he became one of the 
most successful business men in south- 
ern Illinois. 

As a Christian gentleman and a civic 
leader he was always at the forefront, in 
helping to build up our churches, our 
city, and he will be remembered locally 
with gratitude by all who knew him for 
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his part in leading the drives to establish 
the Salem Memorial Hospital, one of the 
finest hospitals in southern Illinois, and 
for his leadership and direction in help- 
ing to establish the $2,000,000 Salem 
Community High School just recently 
completed, one of the finest in the State. 

A kindly family man he leaves to 
mourn his loss a devoted wife, two sons, 
John Martin, Jr., an attorney at law of 
Tulsa, Okla., and Lt. (jg) Barney Martin, 
serving in the Navy Air Force, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Mary Ann Keating, her 
husband and their three children. 

The death of our former colleague, 
John C. Martin, and my close personal 
friend and neighbor, is a great loss to 
his friends throughout the State, to 
Salem, Marion County and of course, a 
much greater loss to his devoted wife and 
family. I know many of our colleagues 
here in the House who served with him 
will greatly regret his untimely passing 
and will join with me in expressing to 
Mrs. Martin and the family our deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
well and personally acquainted with John 
Martin for more than 30 years. I re- 
member his services here in the House. 
I have been in frequent and close con- 
tact with him almost continuously since 
his service here. I had the pleasure of 
a long visit with him a few months ago. 

Both in his capacity as a State official 
of Illinois and in his work in banking 
circles throughout Dlinois, John Martin 
was definitely a leader. 

John Martin was one of the finest gen- 
tlemenIeverknew. He wasa leader not 
only in the State of Illinois but through- 
out the Nation in his chosen profession. 
The things that have been said about 
him here this morning by his- esteemed 
colleague from his congressional district 
are in the hearts of all of us. 

I extend to his family my deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. John Cunning- 
ham Martin, Democrat, served as a Rep- 
resentative at Large from Illinois in the 
Seventy-sixth Congress, January 3, 1939, 
to January 3, 1941. In the House he 
served as a member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

He was born in Salem, Marion County, 
Ill, April 29, 1880. He attended the 
public schools and Illinois College, Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 

In 1907 he became engaged in banking. 
From 1922 to 1932 he was a director of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 
He had been president of the Salem Na- 
tional Bank since 1933. 

Mr. Martin served as Illinois State 
treasurer, 1933 to 1935 and 1937 to 1939. 
He was a member of the Dlinois Tax 
Commission and served as its chairman 
in 1935 and 1936. He was chairman of 
the Illinois Emergency Relief Commis- 
sion, 1935-1938. 
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After serving in the Seventy-sixth 
Congress he was not a candidate for re- 
nomination in 1940, returning to Salem, 
Ill., to resume his banking business. 

We who served with John Martin will 
always remember him for his fine char- 
acter, his great ability, and his devotion 
to his legislative duties. 

I extend my deep sympathy to his 
loved ones left behind, Mrs. Martin and 
her sons. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. MAHON asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House on tomor- 
row for 15 minutes, following any spe- 
cial orders heretafore entered. 

Mr. DEMPSEY (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) was given permission to 
address the House for 15 minutes on to- 
morrow, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

Mr. BLATNIK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
minutes on tomorrow, following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
on tomorrow for 10 minutes, following 
any special orders heretofore entered, 


Y 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to make this brief announce- 
ment to the House: Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 will be up on Wednesday next. 


CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR— 
COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communications from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

JANUARY 24, 1952. 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: Pursuant to authority heretofore 
granted, the Clerk received today from the 
Secretary of the Senate the following mes- 
Sage: 

That the Senate has passed without 
amendment House Concurrent Resolution 
186, entitled “Concurrent resolution request- 
ing the President to return House Joint Res- 
olution 331 to the House of Representatives.” 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 


JANUARY 25, 1952. 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith 
a sealed envelope addressed to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, received in the 
Office of the Clerk on January 25, 1952, said 
to contain the enrolled bill House Joint Res- 
olution 331, returned in compliance with 
House Concurrent Resolution 186. 
Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
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CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
. THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States: A 


To the House of Representatives: . 

In compliance with the request con- 
tained in the resolution of the House of 
Representatives (the Senate concurring 
therein), I return herewith House Joint 
Resolution 331, authorizing the Presi- 
dent to invite the States of the Union 
and foreign countries to participate in 
the Chicago International Trade Fair, 
to be held in Chicago, Ill., March 22 to 
April 6, 1952. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE Howse, January 25, 1952. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 
AERONAUTICS — MESSAGE FROM THE 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES ° 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committees 
on Armed Services and Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In compliance with the provisions of 
the act of March 3, 1915, as amended, 
establishing the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, I transmit here- 
with the thirty-seventh annual report 
of the Committee covering the fiscal year 
1951. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE Howse, January 28, 1952. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER 
PROJECT—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC, 
NO. 337) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I wish to cal! to the attention of the 
Congress the immediate urgency of ac- 
tion on legislation to authorize the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. 

As the result of events that have taken 
place since the first session of the Eighty- 
second Congress, we confront an entirely 
new situation in dealing with this public 
improvement—a project recommended 
by every United States President and 
Canadian Prime Minister since World 
War I. 

For 11 years, since 1941, there has 
been before the Congress for approval an 
agreement between the Canadian and 
United States Governments providing 
for joint construction of the St. Law- 
rence project. The Congress has not 
yet approved this agreement. Now the 
Canadian Government has officially pro- 
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posed, if the Congress does not approve 
the 1941 agreement at an early date, to 
construct the seaway as a solely Cana- 
dian undertaking, simultaneously with 
the construction of the power phase of 
the project by the Province of Ontario 


‘in association with an appropriate 


agency in the United States. 

Prime Minister St. Laurent of Canada 
visited Washington last September in 
order to lay this proposal before the 
United States Government. At that 
meeting, we found ourselves in complete 
agreement on the vital importance to 
the security and the economies of both 
Canada and the United States of pro- 
ceeding as rapidly as possible with both 
the seaway and the power phases of the 
projects. Weagrecd completely that the 
best way to proceed was through joint 
construction under the 1941 agreement. 
We also agreed that the Canadian alter- 
native proposal for constructing the sea- 
way by the Canadian Government is 
feasible, and that if an early commence- 
ment of joint development under the 
1941 agreement is not authorized, the 
seaway and power works should proceed 
as the Canadians suggest. 

Subsequently, on December 21, 1951, 
the Canadian Parliament authorized the 
establishment of a St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority empowered to cooperate with 
the United States in constructing the 
seaway under the 1941 agreement. Thus 
the Canadians are prepared to proceed 
immediately with the seaway if the Con- 
gress approves that agreement. 

Furthermore, in the event the United 
States does not elect to proceed with 
joint completion of the seaway under 
the 1941 agreement, Canada’s Seaway 
Authority is empowered to construct all 
the navigation works required to com- 
plete the seaway from Lake Erie to 
Montreal, at present the head of deep- 
draft ocean navigation on the St. Law- 
rence River. 

Under the 1941 agreement, certain 
locks and canals would be built on the 
United States side of the St. Lawrence 
River. If Canada builds the seaway by 
itself, all locks and canals would, of 
course, be built on the Canadian side. 

Another act passed by the Canadian 
Parliament in December provides for 
the development of power in the Inter- 
national Rapids section of the St. Law- 
rence River, to be undertaken by the 
Province of Ontario in association with 
an appropriate agency in the United 
States. Thus the Canadians are pre- 
pared to proceed immediately with the 
power works also, either under the 
1941 agreement—a clearly preferable 
method—or as part of the Canadian 
alternative proposal. 

Under the Boundary Waters Treaty 
of 1909, an International Joint Commis- 
sion, composed of three members each 
from the United States and Canada, was 
established to review and approve water 
resource development projects which 
materially affect the level of flow of 
boundary waters, when such projects 
are not otherwise provided for by spe- 
cial agreement. In a note from the Ca- 
nadian Ambassador to the Secretary of 
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State on January 11, 1952, the Canadian 
Government officially informed our Gov- 
ernment of the recent Canadian legis- 
lation, and requested our cooperation in 
preparing appropriate applications to 
the International Joint Commission, 

In response to this note, the Secretary 
of State informed the Canadian Ambas- 
sador that the United States Govern- 
ment hopes that the Congress will soon 
approve the 1941 agreement. At the 
same time, in order that there may be a 
minimum of delay in the construction 
of the project in the event the Congress 
does not approved the 1941 agreement at 
an early date, we agreed to cooperate 
with the Canadians in advance prepara- 
tions for presenting the matter to the 
International Joint Commission. 

Copies of these notes are attached to 
this message for the information of the 
Congress. 

This is the situation as it now stands. 
It is a very different situation from that 
which the Congress has previously con- 
sidered. Through all the years that the 
St. Lawrence project has been a public 
issue in this country and in Canada— 
those years now numbering about 50— 
the principal arguments have revolved 
around the question of whether the sea- 
way part of the project should be con- 
structed. This question is no longer at 
issue. The Canadian note of January 11 
states: 

The Canadian Government is prepared to 
proceed with the construction of the seaway 
as soon as appropriate arrangements can be 
made for the construction of the power 
phases of the St. Lawrence project as well. 


The question before the Congress, 
therefore, no longer is whether the St. 


Lawrence seaway should be built. The 
question before the Congress now is 
whether the United States shall partici- 
pate in its constuction, and thus main- 
tain joint operation and control over this 
development which is so important to our 
security and our economic progress. 

I strongly believe that the United 
States should join as a full partner with 
Canada in building the seaway. We 
should not be content to be merely a cus- 
tomer of Canada’s for the use of the sea- 
way after & is built. 

We should join in constructing the 
seaway, first, because it is important to 
our national security. 

Exhaustive congressional hearings 
have been held on the 1941 agreement. 
Reports recommending the St. Lawrence 
project as one of exceptional and direct 
value to our security—and to Canada’s— 
are on record before the Congress from 
the Secretary of Defense, the Director of 
Defense Mobilization, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the National Security Resources 
Board, the United States-Canadian Per- 
manent Joint Board on Defense, and 
other responsible agencies. The security 
value of the project has been recognized 
in the Barkley resolution offered in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, in the Vanden- 
berg resolution of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, and in the resolutions to imple- 
ment the 1941 agreement introduced un- 
der bipartisan sponsorship by 26 Sena- 
tors, and several Members of the House, 
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during the first session of the Eighty- 
second Congress. Each of these meas- 
ures has proposed Federal construction 
of the United States share of the works 
as the best means of safeguarding their 
potential benefits to the people of the 
United States. 

Competent and unbiased experts have 
always come to the conclusion that the 
construction of a deep-water channel 
connecting the Great Lakes with the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence will be of great impor- 
tance to the strong and expanding trans- 
portation network and industrial capac- 
ity which are fundamental to our na- 
tional security. It has been shown over 
and over again that the cost of the rela- 
tively small amount of materials and 
manpower needed for this project will be 
fully repaid in tolls and power receipts; 
and, in addition, the project will yield 
savings and returns in transportation 
and power benefits far surpassing its 
cost. 

In recent years, a new and very impor- 
tant consideration has been added. The 
United States steel industry is now build- 
ing toward an annual production of 120,- 
000,000 tons. At the same time, our sup- 
plies of high-grade iron ore, available 
from open pit mining which can be read- 
ily expanded in an emergency, are being 
rapidly depleted. Such ore will shortly 
be available in large quantities from new 
discoveries in the Labrador-Quebec area 
of Canada. The importance of a rela- 
tively safe inland waterway to bring this 
ore economically to the steel centers 
around the Great Lakes increases every 
year. 

Second, we should join in constructing 
the St. Lawrence seaway because it will 
be of very large significance to the com- 
merce and the industry of our country. 
The seaway will be _ self-liquidating 
through the collection of tolls. The 
great bulk of the traffic will be bound to 
or from the United States, but if Canada 
builds the seaway, Canada will set the 
tolls. The Canadian legislation provides 
that tolls shall be set high enough to 
repay the cost of the seaway; and, of 
course, Canada could keep on charging 
tolls even after the seaway is paid for. 

Under the Boundary Waters Treaty of 
1909, the tolls must be se*: so that Cana- 
dian and United States shippers pay the 
same amounts for the same kinds of 
cargo. Nevertheless, since different 
kinds of cargo will be of different impor- 
tance to the two countries, it is obvious- 
ly of great significance for us to have an 


equal voice with Canada in establishing * 


the schedules of tolls on the seaway. 
This is no mere matter of academic 
interest. For example, millions of tons 
of iron ore will move through the seaway 
every year to the great steel manufac- 
turing and fabricating plants on or near 
the Great Lakes. The level of tolls for 
that ore will be of vital importance to 
the economic stability and growth of 
our basic steel industry in the Midwest, 
and to the hundreds of companies and 
hundreds of thousands of workers di- 
rectly engaged in or connected with that 
industry. Aside from iron ore, large 
amounts of agricultural products, raw 
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materials, and industrial products will 
move through the seaway in one direc- 
tion or another. We can have an ade- 
quate voice in setting the tolls on all 
these cargoes only if we join in con- 
structing the seaway. 

We should join with Canada in build- 
ing the seaway, third, because it is a 
project along our common boundary in 
which both countries have a substantial 
interest. The long-standing record of 
friendship and cooperation between the 
United States and Canada has been a 
remarkable example of the way in which 
free countries should conduct their joint 
affairs. That record of friendship and 
cooperation is built on mutual respect 
and mutual responsibility. Just as the 
different parts of our own country should 
and do work together for the common 
welfare, so our two countries should 
work together in matters that will bene- 
fit us both. 

In the case of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect, by far the most important under- 
taking proposed along our common 
border, differences of opinion in the 
United States have long blocked a.devel- 
opment that means a great deal to the 
growth and progress of Canada, as well 
as ourselves. We have already tres- 
passed on the good will of our Canadian 
neighbors. And meanwhile, potential 
navigation has been choked off and im- 
mense amounts of potential hydroelec- 
tric power have been lost. The St. 
Lawrence project will greatly benefit 
both Canada and the United States. We 
should build it together. 

It should be noted that the Federal 
Power Commission as recently as Decem- 
ber 1950, on consideration of an ap- 
plication by a State agency for a license 
to construct the power facilities in the 
International Rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence River jointly with a Provincial 
agency of Canada, found, after exhaus- 
tive investigation and extensive public 
hearings, that the entire seaway and 
power project should be constructed by 
the United States jointly with Canada 
and so recommended to the Congress. 

For the reasons I have stated, I be- 
lieve most strongly that it is in our 
national interest to participate on an 
equal basis with Canada in the construc- 
tion, management, and control of the St. 
Lawrence project. 

The project is of great importance to 
our national security and our economic 
growth. The materials and manpower 
to build it are available. The funds in- 
vested in it will be repaid with interest. 
And in return for making a self-liqui- 
dating investment, we will gain the in- 
estimable advantage of having an equal 
voice in the management and control of 
this key link in our national transpor- 
tation system. I do not see how anyone 
can fail to recognize the common sense 
of participating in this project. 

I am fully aware that there has been 
strong opposition to the seaway on the 
part of certain railroads and port in- 
terests in our country who feel they 
would be adversely affected. I have al- 
ways believed that this opposition over- 
looked the fact that economic growth 
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and expansion in our country—which 
are as important to the railroads and the 
ports as they are to anyone else—depend 
on continuous development of our re- 
sources to increase our productive ca- 
pacity and job opportunities. Regard- 
less of what may have been their con- 
clusion in the past, however, those who 
have previously opposed the project 
must now look at the matter in a new 
light. The project is to be built, whether 
or not we take part in the construction 
of the seaway. Those who have opposed 
the seaway in the past surely must real- 
ize that in these changed circumstances 
it is a plain matter of national self- 
interest to join in its construction. 

No great nation has ever deliberately 
abandoned its interest in any of the vital 
waterways of the world. Indeed, the 
record has been the opposite: nations 
have vied furiously, and have often 
fought, over control of key water gate- 
ways such as the Dardanelles, the Suez 
Canal, and the Straits of Gibraltar. 

Even on our peaceful continent, no 
Congress in the history of this Nation 
has failed to recognize and to assert the 
joint interest of the United States in the 
boundary waters of the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence River, whenever the 
question has been presented. 

It seems inconceivable to me, now that 
this project is on the eve of accomplish- 
ment, that the Congress should allow 
any local or special interest to divest our 
country of its rightful place in the joint 
development of the St. Lawrence River 
in the interest of all the people of the 
United States. 

I strongly recommend, therefore, that 
the Congress promptly enact legislation 
to carry out the 1941 agreement for joint 
completion of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, January 28, 1952. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES DATED JANUARY 11, 1952, 
ON THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER 
PROJECT 


THE AMBASSADOR OF CANADA TO THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


CANADIAN EMBASSY, 
Washington, D. C., January 11, 1952, 
No. 35. 
The Honorable DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: I have the honour to refer to the dis- 
cussion of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project between the Prime Minister of Cana- 
da and the President of the United States 
which took place in Washington on Septem- 
ber. 28, 1951. 

At that time, the President and the Prime 
Minister agreed on the vital importance to 
the security and the economies of both coun- 
tries of proceeding as rapidly as possible 
with both the seaway and the power phases 
of the project. The Prime Minister indi- 
cated that the Canadian Government would 
be willing to construct the seaway as a sole- 
ly Canadian project if it is not possible to 
have the joint development undertaken on 
the basis of the 1941 agreement. The Presi- 
dent agreed to support this Canadian ac- 
tion if an early commencement of the joint 
development did not prove possible. 

The Canadian Parliament has recently 
passed legislation providing on the one hand, 
for a power development on the St. Law- 
rence River, to be undertaken hy the Hydro- 
electric Power Commission of Ontario and 
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an appropriate agency in the United States, 
and on the. other hand, for the establish- 
ment of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
to construct the seaway either in coopera- 
tion with the United States, as provided for 
in the 1941 agreement, or as a solely Cana- 
dian undertaking. This legislation may now 
be brought into force at any time by procla- 
mation. 

The Canadian Government is prepared to 
proceed with the construction of the seaway 
as soon as appropriate arrangements can be 
made for the construction of the power 
phases of the St. Lawrence project as well. 
Failing approval of the 1941 agreement by 
the Congress, it will be necessary to refer the 
project to the International Joint Commis- 
sion for approval. In order to proceed as 
rapidly as possible with the project, which 
the President and the Prime Minister have 
agreed is of vital importance, the coopera- 
tion of the United States Government in 
preparing concurrent applications for ap- 
proval of the project to the International 
Joint Commission is requested. 

Such a preparatory step would in no way 


prejudice the possibility of proceeding with. 


the project on the basis of the 1941 agree- 
ment in the event that the Congress should 
approve that agreement. On the other hand, 
it is desirable to seek the approval of the 
International Joint Commission as soon as 
practicable in order to avoid any further de- 
lay in the event that the Congress does not 
approve the 1941 agreement early in the 
present session. 

It is proposed that appropriate officials of 
our two countries discuss the steps to be 
taken in proceeding with a reference of ap- 
plications to the International Joint Com- 
mission for the construction of the project. 
A series of meetings beginning the middle 
of this month, either in Washington or in 
Ottawa, would be most appropriate for this 
purpose. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurance of my 
highest consideration. 

H. H. Wronae. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE AMBASSADOR 
OF CANADA 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 11, 1952. 
The Honorable HumME WronG, 
Ambassador of Canada. 

EXCELLENCY: I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your note of January 11, 
1952, concerning the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project. 

My Government notes with gratification 
that the Canadian Parliament has passed 
legislation providing, on the one hand, for 
the construction of the power phase of the 
project to be undertaken by the Hydro-Elec- 
tric Commission of Ontario and an appro- 
priate agency in the United States; and on 
the other hand, for the establishment of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Auhority to construct 
the seaway, either in cooperation with the 
United States as envisaged in the 1941 agree- 
ment, or as a solely Canadian undertaking. 

As you know, the President hopes that 
the Congress of the United States will ap- 
prove, at an early date, the 1941 agreement 
providing for joint construction of the St. 
Lawrence project. Should the Congress, 
however, not approve the 1941 agreement at 
an early date, the Government of the United 
States is prepared, in order to avoid further 
delay in the construction of the St. Lawrence 
project, to cooperate with the Government 
of Canada in referring the project to the In- 
ternational Joint Commission for approval 
on the understanding, as expressed in your 
note, that your Government is prepared to 
proceed with the construction of the seaway 
as soon as appropriate arrangements can be 
made for the construction of the power 
phases of the St. Lawrence project as well. 

In order that there may be a minimum 
of delay in the construction of the project, 
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which the President of the United States 
and the Prime Minister of Canada have 
agreed is of vital importance to the security 
and the economies of both countries, my 
Government is ready to cooperate with your 
Government in undertaking such prepara- 
tory steps as may be advisable in presenting 
concurrent applications to the International 
Joint Commission. On behalf of my Gov- 
ernment, I accept your proposal that appro- 
priate officials of our two countriee discuss 
the steps to be taken in proceeding with 
the reference of such applications. I agree 
that a series of meetings to be held either 
in Washington or in Ottawa, or at such other 
place as may be convenient, would be the 
most appropriate method for implementing 
this proposal. Although it is not possible 
for me now to propose an exact date, I 
expect that my Government will be pre- 
pared to begin these discussions sometime 
this month. I shall inform you as soon as 
my Government is ready to join in the dis- 
cussions which you have proposed. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances 
of my highest consideration. 

DEAN ACHESON, 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. JAVITS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 10 
minutes on Wednesday next, following 
the legislative business of the day and 
any special orders heretofore entered. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Bryson and to include an address 
he delivered before the Pennsylvania 
Patent Bar Association. 

Mr. Rocers of Texas and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Furcoto and to include an address 
— by Mr. McCartnuy, of Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. Jackson of Washington (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MANSFIELD) and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Price in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter and to revise 
and extend his remarks. 

Mr. RANKIN. 

Mr. Bussey and to include an address. 

Mr. Burpicxk in two instances. 

Mr. Woop of Idaho and to include an 
article. 

Mr. Mason and to include an article. 

Mr. BaKEWELL (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. SHEEHAN (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) in two instances and include 
editorials. 

Mr. Simpson of Illinois (at the request 
of Mr. ArRENDs) in two instances and to 
include editorials. 

Mr. ArENDs and to include an editorial 
appearing in the Congressional Digest. 

Mr. Harrison of Wyoming in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Scuwase in four instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday last I asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and then to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp. Due to an error the re- 
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marks were not printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be inserted today, but 
that in the permanent Recorp they be 
dated as of Thursday last. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? ’ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARRINGTON and to include a letter. 

Mr. Hiturncs in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Dorn and to include an address 
delivered by Alfred E. Smith. 

Mr. Howe tt and to include a literary 
letter from India. 

Mr. Murpocxk and to include eulogies 
pronounced in the Committee on Inter- 
ior and Insular Affairs on the late Rep- 
resentative Karl Stefan. 

Mr. DONDERO. 

Mr. Epwin ArtTHUuR HALL in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Woonprvrr and to include a speech 
delivered by a former Member of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. Javits in two separate instances 
in each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FercHan and to include an article. 

Mr. BLATNIK. 


EE 
SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S.430. An act for the relief of Mark G. 
Rushmann; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 858. An act for the relief of Mrs. Pauline 
J. Gourdeaux; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

§.951. An act to prescribe the weight to 
be given to evidence of tests of alcohol in 
_ the blood, urine, or breath of persons tried 
in the District of Columbia for certain of- 
fenses committed while operating vehicles; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. . 
8.1184. An act to extend the Youth Cor- 
rections Act to the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.1226. An act for the relief of Emelie 
Simha; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1361. An act for the relief of Gregorio 
Brilovich; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1426. An act for the relief of Yoshiyuki 
Mayeshiro; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

S. 1428. An act for the relief of John Tzan- 
avaris; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.1458. An act for the relief of Joe W. 
Wimberly; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1749. An act for the relief of Gordon E. 
Smith; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.1781. An act for the relief of Titus 
Radulesco-Pogoneano; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

8.1782. An act for the relief of Mrs. Des- 
pina Hodoa; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

8.1998. An act for the relief of J. Hibbs 
Buckman and A. Raymond Raff, Jr., execu- 
tors of the estate of A. Raymond Raff, de- 
ceased; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2004. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. David H. Perkins; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2005. An act for the relief of Harriet P. 
Bradshaw; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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8. 2077. An act to provige for certain in- 
vestigations by the Civil Service Commission 
in lieu of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 2100. An act for the relief of Robert 
Joseph Vetter; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2157. An act to authorize payment for 
certain claims for damage to private prop- 
erty arising from activities of the Army; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2169. An act authorizing the acqui- 
sition by the Secretary of the Interior of 
the Gila Pueblo, in Gila County, Ariz., for 
archeological laboratory and storage pur- 
poses, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 870. An act for the relief of Anton 
Bernhard Blikstad; 

H. R. 961.. An act for the relief of Zbigniew 
Jan Dunikowski, Karolina Dunikowski, 
Wanda Octavia Dunikowski, and Janina Gros- 
pera Dunikowski; 

H.R. 1131. An act for the relief of Edward 
Cc. Brunett; 

H.R. 1964. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Central Division of the Southern District 
of California to hear, determine, and render 
Judgment upon the claim of Bernard R. 
Novak; 

H.R. 2072. An act for the relief of Jeremiah 
Coleman; 

H.R. 2505. An act for the relief of Carl 
Weitlanner; 

H.R. 2589. An act for the relief of Sor 
Matilde Sotelo Fernandez, Sor Virtudes 
Garcia Garcia, 
Gonzalez; 

H. R. 2662. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Thelma A. Nolen; 

H.R. 3006. An act for the relief of the 
Antonio Corrao Corp.; 

H.R. 3137. An act for the relief of O. L. 
Osteen; 

H. R. 3946. An act for the relief of Master 
Sgt. Orval Bennett; 

H.R. 4228. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lorene M. Williams; 

H.R. 4318. An act for the relief of Allen 
W. Spangler; 

H. R. 4671. An act for the relief of Mark 
Paul Crowley; and 

H. R. 4876. An act for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Fratalia. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on January 25, 1952, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 4687. An act to provide for the with- 
holding of certain patents that might be 
detrimental to the national security, and 
for other purposes. 


THE LATE HONORABLE WILLIAM T. 
BYRNE 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is with deep regret that I announce 
the very sudden death of one of my col- 
leagues from New York, the Honorable 
WILLIAM T. Byrne, of the Thirty-second 
District, New York. 


and Sor Amalia Gonzalez 
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This is indeed not only a loss to his 
constituency in Albany, N. Y., but a 
greater loss to the people of the State 
and to the Nation. He served honorably 
the people of both his State and Nation 
for the past 29 years. The last 16 of 
these here in this House Chamber. We 
will miss him here but we know that he 
will be happy in his eternal home. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
announcement we have just heard from 
the gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
Ketty] is, indeed, a sad one for the 
House and for each and every Member 
of this body. 

Our late beloved friend, Wiit1am T. 
Byrne, or BILL Byrne, as we endearingly 
called him, served with outstanding dis- 
tinction in this great body since the 
Seventy-fifth Congress, a period of ap- 
proximately 15 years. He served not 
only with distinction, but also with vision 
and courage. 

He will always be remembered by those 
who knew him for the fine qualities he 
possessed, qualities which constitute an 
inspiration and an example for all others 
to follow. 

Britt Byrne was a kindly gentleman, 
possessed of an understanding mind to 
the greatest extent that can be humanly 
approximated. He always had a smile 
on his lips, a kindly thought for every- 
one. I can truthfully say that in the 


many years I have known and served 
with him I never heard Britt Byrne say 


an unkind word about anyone. He cer- 
tainly was an example for noble action. 
He never had to recall a spoken word 
which he regretted in expressing his feel- 
ings about his fellow men. There are so 
many in life who speak emotionally 
without considering the effect of what 
they might say on the lives of others and 
on the families of others. They say un- 
kind things and make critical remarks 
without ascertaining the full facts. Bit. 
Byrne never said an unkind word about 
anyone, either in private conversation or 
upon the floor of this House. 

He was a kindly, quiet gentleman, but 
one of firm convictions, one who made 
great contributions in committee to the 
deliberations of this body and in conver- 
sation with Members on the floor of the 
House. Recognized in the early years of 
his service here by the leadership of his 
party, and being the type of man he was 
and which he later clearly proved to be, 
Mr. ByRNE was appointed to the respon- 
sible and important Committee on the 
Judiciary. As a member of that com- 
mittee he rendered an outstanding serv- 
ice in strengthening the judicial branch 
of our Government, and he rendered a 
valuable service to all the people of our 
country. 

Bit. Byrne was a man of deep faith, a 
man who lived up to the religious truths 
in which he believed and in which all of 
us, without regard to religion but who be- 
lieve in God have a common ground on 
the basic truths that we all believe in and 
that we can all stand upon. He exempli- 
fied to the highest degree humanly pos- 
sible the full meaning and significance 
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of the Commandments of God, particu- 
larly the two most important, love of 
God and love of neighbor. 

Certainly in his contacts with his fel- 
low men by his quiet, unassuming man- 
ner and his brief expressions but more 
by his manner, he exemplified in his 
journey through life, and I repeat again, 
as far as can be humanly approximated, 
the meaning and significance of love of 
neighbor. How often is it that second 
important commandment forgotten by 
many people, not intentionally but heed- 
lessly? In the case of Bit, Byrne there 
was not even that human weakness of 
heedlessly forgetting it through emotion- 
al speaking. He was always the master 
of his mind, in control of his thoughts, 
debating on a high level, never, and I 
repeat and emphasize again, saying an 
unkind thing about any one of his col- 
leagues or his fellow men, either in pri- 
vate conversation or in any speech that 
he made on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. 

His years of public service in the State 
legislature which he had prior to his 
election to the Congress of the United 
States, his activities as a lawyer, and he 
was outstanding in that profession, are 
all parts of the history of his life, of the 
history of his State and of the history of 
this body. . 

I think it can be truthfully said that 
he died in the line of duty. He was here 
last Thursday performing his duties. I 
had occasion officially, as leader of the 
House, to talk to him outside the House 
Chamber on a matter before his commit- 
tee. He left here to go home to perform 
his duties there, as many Members do, 
and it can be truthfully said that BILL 
Byrne died in the line of duty. 

It is very sad when any of our Mem- 
bers die. It is difficult to express in words 
the thoughts that are within us. In the 
journey through life we are just mere 
human beings, but we stand for certain 
ideals, certain truths, and the example 
we set to others as human beings, taking 
the journey of life, is the manner in 
which, in our contact with our fellowmen, 
we put into active operation the spiritual 
truths and the governmental ideals, or 
ideals broader than governmental, that 
we believe in and are possessed of. I 
think it can be safely said that so far as 
any of us who knew BILL Byrne is con- 
cerned, that there was no man whom we 
met or will meet in our journey through 
life, or during the journey of life that 
might remain for each and every one of 
us in the years tc come, who more clearly 
exemplified during his lifetime and who 
more effectively and beautifully lived up 
to the spiritual truths he believed in, and 
those that are common in the minds of 
all who believe in God, and those ideals 
of men and women of high character, of 
noble mind and disposition, than our late 
beloved friend, BILL Byrne. His loss is 
a great one to the House, to his district, 
to his State and to the Nation, and to 
each and every one of us his loss is a per- 
sonal one; because in the performance of 
our duties, these daily contacts that we 
have with each other, meeting each other 
as we do, talking briefly on this or that 
matter or this or that legislative ques- 
tion, have a significance to each and 
every one of us in performing the arduous 
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duties that devolve upon all of us. His 
death takes from our ranks on the per- 
sonal level one of the most beloved and 
one of the most kindly disposed men that 
has ever served in this great body. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. REeEp]. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Brtty ByrNE was one of the most 
kindly men that it has ever been my 
privilege to know. He was elected to the 
Committee on the Judiciary during his 
first term and had been, and was at the 
time of his death, chairman of two of 
its important subcommittees. I served 
with him on one of these subcommittees. 

Last year it became necessary to con- 
duct hearings in various parts of the 
United States. As a presiding officer, he 
leaned over backward to be fair and 
impartial. He voiced his own convic- 
tions positively and unequivocally and 
at the same time encouraged those who 
desired to express contrary views to give 
the subcommittee the benefit of their 
opinions. He was always patient and 
courteous. 

In 1949, when members of our com- 
mittee went to Europe to study the dis- 
placed persons problem, it was my good 
fortune during a goodly proportion of 
our trip to have him as a roommate. 
We spent many hours of our evenings 
discussing public, legal, and personal 
problems. He had had extensive experi- 
ence as a trial lawyer, as a State senator 
of New York and as a Member of this 
House. While always free to express his 
viewpoints, he was likewise tolerant of 
those of others. I can reiterate what 
was so ably expressed by our distin- 
guished leader of the majority: I never 
heard an unkind expression from his 
lips. 

He was deeply saddened at the loss of 
his wife a few years ago and was in- 
tensely devoted to those of his family 
who remain to mourn today. 

We shall ever remember’ BILLy 
ByrneE—an aole lawyer, an alert legis- 
lator, a patriotic American, a good man. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Bryson]. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I seldom 
appear in the well of the House, but 
there are times when I feel compelled 
to do so. Due to my fellowship with the 
distinguished gentleman, who has so 
suddenly gone to his reward, I grasp 
this opportunity to do for him that which 
I am sure he would gladly have done 
for me. 

As I sit here, I recall it has been my 
privilege to serve on the Committee on 
the Judiciary for only a decade. The 
committee now has 30 members, I be- 
lieve; and by the going of this good man 
I find myself the third ranking member 
on the majority side. Only two other 
distinguished members outrank me, the 
chairman, the Honorable EMANUEL 
CELLER, of New York, and the Honorable 
Francis WALTER, of Pennsylvania. 

As I think of the going of my colleague, 
I am admonished that in Holy Writ it is 
provided two shall be grinding at the 
— one shall be taken, and the other 
eft. 
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Just a few days ago upon returning 
from the Christmas recess I remarked to 
my friend Bitty Byrne how well he 
looked. He looked as if he had been re- 
freshed and rejuvenated for his arduous 
tasks. If any man on the Committee on 
the Judiciary had multitudinous duties 
to perform it was the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Albany who, as you proba- 
bly know, was chairman of the subcom- 
mittee dealing with claims. 

It was thought under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act that the burden of the work 
would be more equitably distributed. I 
think I recall that almost 50 percent of 
all the bills which fall into the hopper 
here in the well of the House eventually 
find their way to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Subcommittee No. 1, pre- 
sided over by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WaLTER], 
deals with problems of immigration and 
naturalization. Subcommittee No. 2, 
presided over by our colleague who 
has so suddenly left us, deals with claims. 
I am satisfied he had more bills to deal 
with than any other member of the 
committee. 

He was always kind, considerate, and 
generous. In spite of his unprecedented 
task, he always had patience and inter- 
est enough to talk with other Members 
about their problems. 

Like the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois, I, too, was privileged to go over- 
seas with that special committee some 
2 years ago. On more than one occasion 
I roomed with the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York, and I learned in 
that personal way to know him more 
intimately. Although he belonged to an 
entirely different religious faith to which 
I belong, he was most tolerant. I recall 
in talking with him, the lack of any 
apparent bitterness or criticism; and 
knowing of his devotion to his own 
church, I thought of the lines from the 
pen of the bard when he sang: 

Shall I ask the brave soldier who fights by 
my side 

In the cause of mankind, if our ‘creeds 

agree? 
Shall I forget the true friend, so valiant and 
tried, 

If he kneel not before the same altar with 

me. 


Mr. Speaker, we have lost a great man. 
It will be difficult to replace him, if at all 
possible. I remember on several occa- 
sions, I was made acquainted with the 
fact that Bm. Byrne was a devoted, 
lifetime friend of the Roosevelt family. 
When he was a member of the general 
assembly in the great Empire State of 
New York, and the Roosevelt family lived 
in Albany, he frequently went to the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion. He told me of the in- 
timate contacts and experiences he had 
with the then Governor, who later came 
to be one of our greatest Presidents. He 
recalled playing with the Roosevelt 
children. AsI understand it, he was not 
blessed with any children of his own. 

Mr. Speaker, I also recall how fine and 
considerate and worshipful he was of his 
departed wife. I remember in history 
the story of Andrew Jackson’s devotion 
to his wife. He was the great President 
from my section of the country. I re- 
member and no doubt you too remember, 
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that he loss his wife after he was nomi- 
nated for the Presidency, but before he 
assumed office. Recalling how devoted 
and how respectful Andrew Jackson was 
of his Rachel, I was reminded when talk- 
ing with Congressman Byrne that he too 
had the same respect and devotion for 
his fine helpmate. 

Mr. Speaker, one finds himself em- 
barrassed for proper words to express 
himself about one so beloved and so re- 
spected, so devoted to the performance of 
his official duties, and so filled with love 
for his country. We can ill afford to 
lose men of his caliber. But God in his 
infinite wisdom knows best, and we must 
get along as best we can without him. 

We might take this lesson from his 
life, however, as expressed in the lines 
of the poet: 

So live, that when thy summons comes to 
join 

The innumerable caravan which moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each shall 
take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and 
soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


Mr. Speaker, I know the family of our 
late colleague has our deepest sympathy. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday morning at the regular meet- 
ing of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
it so happened that I was the first per- 
son present. The second was our late 
departed brother, WILLIAM BYRNE. Mr. 
BYRNE came into the room carrying his 
hand bag. He deposited it and he 
came over and sat beside me, and for 
10 minutes there, before the other mem- 
bers of the committee arrived, we spent 
the time in conversation, little dreaming 
that here today we would be mourning 
his departure. 

It is difficult to appraise the work and 
value of a man such as Mr. Byrne, on 
such sudden notice. It is not that we 
have not always understood and in a 
sense realized his worth, but to clearly 
and factually appraise his worth to his 
community, to the Congress, and to the 
Nation, is a work of larger perspective. 

As he talked with me last Thursday 
morning he said, “I am anxious to get 
home.” He said, “You know, as you 
grow older home means so much to you.” 
He said, “I will go home and I will come 
back refreshed and invigorated, ready 
for the work that we will take up next 
week.” 

In that intimate light I think there is 
a true revelation of his character. He 
was modest, he was gentle, he was kind. 
He was a man of keen legal perception. 
I always admired his viewpoint—not that 
I always agreed with him, but the clear- 
ness with which he arrived at his con- 
clusion and the logic of his deductions 
could not but favorably impress any man 
who dealt with him. 

For 14 years we sat near each other, 
interchanging our viewpoints; not in a 
partisan way, because in the Judiciary 
Committee there is less of partisanship 
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than in most any other committee of the 
House. We are all lawyers. We ap- 
proach the subject in hand as a legal 
proposition. We recognize the opinions 
of others, their viewpoints; we conciliate, 
we give and take, and finally arrive at 
our decision. Now that our brother has 
gone, a great void has been left in our 
midst which will be indeed difficult to 
fill. We can now realize what we have 
lost in the earnest, conscientious work 
of this very, very good man. 

Words are futile. It is almost impos- 
sible to portray the inward associations, 
the thoughts one would like to say at a 
time like this, but I shail always feel 
that I am a better man, and life has held 
more for me, and that the world is better 
for having known Bitty Byrne. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Priest]. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning as I drove on Independence 
Avenue toward the Capitol I observed 
through the mist and the rain of the 
early morning that the flags were at half 
mast. I started wondering which one 
of our colleagues could have passed away, 
not having heard about the death of Mr. 
Byrne at that time. I thought first of 
some of those who have been ill recently, 
thinking not at all about this kindly, 
gentle soul whom I had seen and with 
whom I had talked only last Thursday. 
I reached my office and learned that it 
was BILL Byrne who had passed away. 

It was with a feeling of great shock, 
and grief and sorrow that I heard that 
news. 

A great deal has been said about our 
colleague by those who have known him 
very well, and it has been wellsaid. The 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. GrAHAm] said a moment ago 
that words were inadequate. I think all 
of us agree that language has its limita- 
tions when we attempt to eulogize a soul 
such as that of our departed colleague. 
I think he was one of the most tolerant 
men I have ever known. It has been 
stated already so many times that he 
never said an unkind word about another 
person; I do not believe he ever had an 
unkind thought about another person. 
He was so tolerant, so understanding; 
he was a man of great faith, faith in 
God and faith in his fellow man. He 
had great faith in the democratic proc- 
esses; he had faith enough in man to 
believe that man under God could work 
out his destiny and govern himself. He 
believed in the Congress of the United 
States. He had great faith in the House 
of Representatives, and I have heard him 
many times, when perhaps for the mo- 
ment we might have had before us a 
confused legislative picture, say in sub- 
stance that in the long run the combined 
ingenuity and common sense of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
would bring out the right answer. His 
was the kind of faith we need so much 
in these days when democratic systems 
are being challenged around the world. 

I have a feeling of very personal loss 
in another sense in the passing away of 
Britt Byrne. He was the zone whip for 
his zone. As majority whip I have 
called upon him many times and found 
him always so ready to respond in such 





a cooperative spirit that I shall miss him 
in a personal way in that respect very, 
very greatly, even as all of us shall miss 
his wise counsel. 

We feel, however, that no mound of 
earth can still the voice of Britt Byrne, 
and we shall continue to feel the com- 
pulsion of his presence here in the House 
of Representatives and on the great 
Committee on the Judiciary, for his was 
a voice that spoke from a great con- 
science, from a great soul, from a soul 
with great depth. He was a consecrated 
public official devoted to the public in- 
terest always. I join with all of those 
colleagues of ours who feel today a great 
personal loss; and I join with them also 
in the sincerest sympathy to all of his 
family, his relatives, and his close friends 
the Nation over. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Jonas] 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I returned 
to Washington this morning, and almost 
immediately after my arrival I learned 
the tragic news of the sudden passing 
away of our beloved and esteemed friend, 
the chairman of my subcommittee, W11L- 
L1AM T. Byrne. To say that Iam shocked 
because of the loss of this fine, outstand- 
ing, genial, kind, courteous gentleman 
is stating it mildly. 

My acquaintance with him, Mr. Speak- 
er, is not of long duration. I learned to 
know him during my short tenure as 
a member of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary having to 
do with claims, but as I look back in this 
hour in which we are so deeply concerned 
with the shocking news that we have 
received I can say only that the moments 
and hours that I have spent with Con- 
gressman Byrne while he served as chair- 
man of my subcommittee have been a 
source of inspiration to me. I never 
saw a man sitting in a capacity where 
he had to do with ruling on matters 
of decorum or maintaining a semblance 
of order in any inquisitorial or adminis- 
trative body who did a finer job. He 
will be hard to replace, Mr. Speaker. I 
do not think there is a man on the com- 
mittee who will not reiterate what I have 
said in that respect. 

Mr. Speaker, it has already been noted 
here many times, and rightfully so, that 
he was a genial, fine, upstanding, courte- 
ous, friendly, Christian gentleman. 

I want to pay my tribute in these brief 
words to a great man, and when I use 
the word “man” I emphasize that, in 
this instance, because I do not place so 
much emphasis upon the word “states- 
man,” upon the word “politician,” upon 
the word “partisan.” When I speak of 
my late colleague and as I do of the word 
“man,” as I believe it applies to our re- 
spected and departed colleague, my 
revered friend, Mr. Byrne, of New York, 
I realize that the House has lost a great 
man, his community has lost a great 
statesman, and the people of our country 
have lost a man who stood for what he 
considered to be right and just. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. FEercHAn]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a very 
great and keen loss has come to every 
Member of this House and to everyone 
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who has ever been fortunate enough to 
have been associated with our departed 
colleague, Mr. Byrne. I feel that that 
loss is intensified to greater extent to 
those who had the opportunity to know 
him well. 

It has been my privilege to be associat- 
ed with him for 9 years on the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary and also to serve as 
a member of his subcommittee. There 
was a tenderness in his heart, a kindli- 
ness and generosity in his soul, that was 
most unusual. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that a great, saintly 
man has passed from our midst. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, as a Mem- 
ber from the great State of New York, I 
join with my colleagues in the House 
who have spoken so feelingly about BILL 
Byrne and also those who, although they 
have not spoken, I know join in this deep 
feeling and deep grief at his passing. 

I knew Mr. Byrne during the years I 
have had the high honor of serving here. 
He merits eminently well the references 
that have been made to him. He was, 
indeed, the genial gentleman from 
Albany. He acted with distinction, deli- 
cacy, and taste in a sort of island in 
political terms in the upper part of our 
State, and endeared himself I know per- 
sonally to every Member from New York 
whether from the city or from other 
parts of the State, regardless of political 
affiliation. 

We have suffered a great loss, the 
country has suffered a great loss, and I 
join with all those friends of Mr. Byrne, 
both here and in his own community, in 
expressing the sincerest condolences to 
his family and the greatest regret at his 
passing. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. FRaAzI£r]. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply grieved and shocked this morn- 
ing to learn of the passing of our be- 
loved colleague from New York. It has 
been my privilege since becoming a Mem- 
ber of this body to serve as a member 
of the Claims Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of which Mr, 
Byrne served as chairman. 

I have never known a man of kindlier 
disposition, a more courteous individual, 
or one more considerate of all Members 
who came before the Claims Subcommit- 
tee. At times we had very difficult 
problems to meet, but always as chair- 
man of that committee Mr. Byrne’s rul- 
ings were fair and just. We who served 
under him as members of that subcom- 
mittee will miss him, as will every Mem- 
ber of this House, because I do not be- 
lieve there was a more highly respected 
Member of this body or one who was more 
generally loved than was Mr. Byrne. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Evins]. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleague, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Frazier], and my other 
colleagues of the House, in paying a 
brief tribute of respect to our departed 
friend, Judge Byrne, of New York. 
Much has already been said about his 
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kindliness of manner, his gentleness of 
spirit and generosity. I want to say a 
word about his helpfulness. When I 
first came here and had some problems 
with private claim bills he was very 
helpful to me as a new Member. Al- 
ways, in my contacts with him he has 
been most helpful. He has demon- 
strated a great interest not only in the 
younger Members but all Members of 
the House. He was a fine friend and a 
grand gentleman, and I join with my 
colleagues in mourning his passing and 
paying of tribute of respect to his mem- 
ory. My sincerest sympathy is extended 
to the members of his family. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Fpwin ARTHUR HALL]. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, when I asked permission to 
speak a few minutes ago before the serv- 
ice which is now being held for Mr. 
Byrne, I confess that I was ignorant ‘of 
the fact that this distinguished and be- 
loved colleague of ours had passed away. 
For that reason I did not realize that 
there was going to be an observance of 
his passing. Thus, news of this tragedy 
came as a distinct shock to me. 

I do wish to say that among all of his 
colleagues from upstate New York, Mr, 
BYRNE was easily among the most dis- 
tinguished. I found him to be one of 
the most tolerant gentlemen that I have 
ever known during my 13 years in the 
House. When I first came here his hand 
was outstretched to me, although I was 
on the opposite side of the House, in 
friendship and in understanding, and I 
can readily say that Congressman ByrNE 
was among the finest friends that I had 
in this House. Serving under the very 
shadow of the capitol dome in Albany 
this distinguished gentleman certainly 
accomplished great work not only for his 
own section but for the entire country, 
and he served his district as few men do 
during their terms in Congress. As 
Mark Antony said, “He was the noblest 
Roman of them all.” His life was gen- 
tle; the elements so mixed in him that 
nature might stand up and say to all the 
world, this was a man. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of Congressman WuLLiaAm T. 
Byrne the New York State delegation 
here in the House of Representatives has 
suffered an irreparable loss. We, from 
the Empire State, have had ample reason 
to be proud of BrLLty Byrne and his rec- 
ord in public life and elective office over 
a period approximating 30 years. The 
name “BILL Byrne” in the capital city 
area of New York State was, in effect, a 
household word. He was a _ distin- 
guished member of the bar. He served 
in the years 1923 to 1936 as a member 
of the senate, the upper body of the 
legislature of our State. He came here 
to the Chamber of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the Seventy-fifth Congress 
and since that time has made a record 
of which we, from the State of New 
York, may well be proud. This has been 
evidenced, Mr. Speaker, by the sincere 
and splendid eulogies which have been 
delivered from both sides of the aisle 
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today. We, from the Empire State, have 
always appreciated Bitty Byrne, his 
sincerity and his kindliness. We know 
of his distinguished service on the great 
Committee on the Judiciary. We know 
of the high regard in which the mem- 
bers of that committee have held him. 
The New York State delegation, Mr. 
Speaker, has suffered the loss of a man 
whom it will be hard to replace. In the 
passing of Bitty Byrne our State has 
lost a great statesman, the people of his 
district a true friend and we, as fellow 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, a kindly, able, and sincere col- 
league. 

May God have mercy on his soul. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. OstTerTAG]. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
Sire at this time to join the gentlewoman 
from New York and the others in tribute 
to the late WILLIAM T. ByrNE. I am sure 
we are all agreed that we have lost a dear 
friend and an able colleague. The peo- 
ple of America have lost a faithful and 
devoted public servant. The people of 
the Thirty-second District of New York 
have lost a very conscientious and de- 
voted Representative. 

My personal association with the late 
Congressman goes back to my early days 
in the New York State Legislature, when 
Congressman Byrne, then Senator 
ByRNE, was vice chairman of the com- 
mittee of which I had the honor to serve 
as chairman. He was a warm friend. 
He was above all other things a most 
unselfish man. We cosponsored many 
bills. I found him not only fair but de- 
voted to the cause of righteousness. He 
stood for the many things which have 
made America great. 

Not only have we lost a good friend 
but America has lost the kind of man we 
need in Government. We can only hope 
that his record and his devotion will be 
an example for the days ahead. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. Murpock]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, not 
being a lawyer, I am unable to praise 
our departed colleague as to his legal 
learning as has been so ably done by 
others. I called him “Judge,” and I 
have known of no one better bearing 
that title with what it connotes. 

The most pronounced thing about 
Congressman Byrne, Judge Byrne, as I 
called him, that came to my attention 
has already been mentioned by several. 
I recall having in the seclusion of his 
office a brief conversation with him not 
long after the death of his wife. I never 
saw a more beautiful attitude on the 
part of a man toward his wife than was 
exhibited by Judge Byrne. He spoke of 
her in such loving terms that it seemed 
almost as if she were in the same room. 
I felt that he did not recognize that she 
was beyond the veil and not among us, 
and I think truly he felt of her as being 
present. It was the most beautiful thing 
I have ever seen. I am unable to express 
it further. 

As a Member of this House, not on the 
Committee on the Judiciary but often 
needing counsel of my colleagues, TI 
sought his counsel and advice. It wus 
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always freely given. It was fatherly ad- 
vice. It was neighborly advice and it 
was always good advice. I shall always 
remember him for it. 

I shall never be able to enter this 
Chamber for a long time, without look- 
ing for his kindly face here in this promi- 
nent front row. Seats are not assigned 
to Members of this Chamber, but he had 
assigned himself a seat near the well of 
the House, the better to participate in 
all of its functions and its work with keen 
intelligence and with loyal, patriotic, and 
scholarly effort. 

Mr. Speaker, not only has the Empire 
State lost a great Representative, the 
Nation itself has lost an able legislator, 
one whose position may be filled—but no 
one can quite take his place, as I see it. 
May peace abide with him and his be- 
loved wife, whom he has gone to join, 
and with the loved ones who mourn his 
passing. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GREENWOOD]. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, 
since I came to the House in the past 
hour or so, I learned of the passing of 
Britt ByRNE. It was such a shock to me 
because just last Thursday we were talk- 
ing together in the hall. We were talk- 
ing about a controversial subject. He 
was on the opposite side of the subject, 
yet his kindliness and his fairness so 
stood out in my mind that I could not 
help but think about it this morning. 
When I came to the House of Represent- 
atives a year ago, as a new Member, BILL 
BYRNE came to greet me. On the fol- 


lowing Saturday night, riding home to 


New York, he asked me to sit near him 
on the train. His words of advice and 
friendliness, and kindliness to a new 
Member will never be forgotten. Since 
then I traveled home with him on the 
train back to Washington many times. 
He told me about his work as a senator 
in the State legislature. I am not sure 
of the length of time, it was perhaps 
seven terms he served, if I remember cor- 
rectly. He told me about his experi- 
ences in teaching at the Albany Law 
School, and at the YMCA. That com- 
mon teaching experience brought us 
closer together. I found him to be a 
very kindly gentleman. Surely, he un- 
derstood and knew the work here in the 
House of Representatives. I know that 
he gave his best effort to it in every 
respect. He devoted himself to this 
great and noble work with the best that 
he had in him. He was a religious man 
who believed in God. His place is going 
to be hard to fill. Albany will miss a 
great man. New York State will lose a 
Representative of the truest character. 
He will be missed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and throughout the Nation. 
May we have others like’ Birt ByRNE 
who will come after him to take his place 
and to fill his shoes. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. WIER]. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, I, too, want 
to express my dismay and regrets upon 
reading in the morning paper of the 
death of this great colleague. I join with 
all of those who have expressed so elo- 
quently here the life and the way of life 
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of our late, beloved colleague. In addi- 
tion to the loss that has been sustained 
by his congressional district, the State 
of New York, and the Nation as a whole, 
I want to say that I was first introduced 
to Congressman Byrne just before Icame 
to Washington, following my first elec- 
tion. 

There are two families in my district 
who formerly lived in Congressman 
Byrne’s district. Before I departed for 
Congress they asked me particularly to 
make it my business to introduce myself 
to Congressman Byrne and tell him that 
I was now their Congressman. They 
spent a few brief moments telling me of 
the experiences they had during the time 
he was Representative of that district. 
They told me why repeatedly, election 
after election, Congressman BYRNE was 
returned to the House of Representa- 
tives. So when I came here one of my 
first tasks was to meet Congressman 
Byrne and introduce my self as the Rep- 
resentative of those families whom he 
knew so well. It was by that process that 
I became quite well acquainted with Con- 
gressman Byrne. I do not have the ac- 
quaintanceship or association of many of 
the older Members, but in the short 3 
years I have been here I have come to 
know him as a great humanitarian, a 
very tolerant, and a very fine Repre- 
sentative of those people in the district 
which he represented. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of WILLIAM T. Byrne the House 
has lost a Member who did not have an 
enemy. He was a kindly man—a man of 
the highest character—of splendid tal- 
ents. He typified the outstanding trait 
of true Americanism. His presence will 
be missed by all who knew him here— 
because he was a friendly, companion- 
able, lovable man. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked and grieved to learn of the sud- 
den death of our beloved colleague, W1L- 
L1AM T. BYRNE. BILL Byrne and I have 
been close friends ever since I have been 
in Washington. He has always been 
kind and considerate to me. I regarded 
him as an honorable, able, quiet, and ef- 
fective public servant. He will be greatly 
missed by his friends and by our State 
and the Nation. My deepest sympathy 
goes to his family. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members of both sides of the aisle of 
this House will be saddened to learn 
that one of our most distinguished col- 
leagues, the Honorable WILt1am T. 
Byrne, of Loudonville, N. Y., has passed 
away. His colleagues on the Judiciary 
Committee will particularly feel his loss 
since he enjoyed on that committee the 
enviable role of able counselor and 
friend. 

I feel a deep personal loss in the death 
of Britt Byrne. The district which he 
represented is adjacent to the one which 
I presently represent and in his district 
is included many of the wards of the 
city of my residence. We necessarily 
handled in common many matters of im- 
portance to the people of this com- 
munity. Even on the day of his death 
I received a letter from him assuring me 
of his interest and cooperation in a mat- 
ter sponsored by the chamber of com- 
merce of the city of Troy. His ready 
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interest in this particular matter was 
indicative of his interest in all problems 
concerning the welfare of the constitu- 
ency represented by him. 

When I was first elected to the Con- 
gress he made it a point to come and 
advise me with respect to the duties and 
obligations of a Representative and I 
found his counsel and advice of great 
importance. Never shall I forget the 
many courtesies he so freely extended. 

The House, and indeed this great 
Nation, will feel the loss of this very 
able Representative. His constituency 
will never know one more able or more 
conscientious in the performance of con- 
gressional duties. 

Looking upon his official, professional, 
and personal life in retrospect, one is 
filled with great admiration. He was an 
outstanding member of the bar. In the 
State and National legislative bodies his 
record is without a parallel. He was a 
devoted husband, an ardent parishioner 
of his church, and a truly loyal citizen 
of his community. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, no Member 
of this House was ever more deserving of 
the high tribute and fine eulogies which 
have been directed this afternoon to the 
memory of our colleague, Birt Byrne, 
whose sudden death on last evening has 
profoundly shocked all of us. I join those 
who served more closely with him on the 
Committee on the Judiciary in expressing 
sincere grief over the loss of a friend. 
Brit Byrne was a friend with everyone 
who came in contact with him. 

I have had occasions to appear in sup- 
port of several private bills before the 
subcommittee on which he served as 
chairman. I have never seen a fairer, 
more courteous or thoughtful chairman. 
He was considerate and kind, not only in 
his private life but also in the perform- 
ance of his official duties. 

I know I have lost a true friend. The 
people of his district have lost a sincere, 
honest and faithful public servant, whose 
contributions to this Congress have been 
many and valuable. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, the sad 
news which the morning brought of the 
unexpected death of Congressman WIL- 
LIAM T. Byrne, of New York, has shocked 
and grieved me beyond expression. I 
saw him for a fleeting moment as he 
was leaving the Capitol last Thursday 
and it is hard for be to believe that the 
cheery “so long” and the friendly wave 
of the hand must be for me a cherished 
memory rather than the promise of con- 
tinued repetitions as part of a splendid 
friendship in the days to come. 

Britt Byrne was chairman of two sub- 
committees of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. He was the hard-working 
chairman of the tremendously busy Sub- 
committee on Claims. He was also 
chairman of a special subcommittee 
charged with the responsibility of formu- 
lating any new legislation affecting the 
apportionment of Representatives to the 
several States following the last decen- 
nial census. It was my privilege to 
serve with him and under him on both 
of these subcommittees. I had come to 
know him intimately and to feel for him 
an abounding admiration and affection. 
I have sat with him as he presided at 
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public hearings on congressional redis- 
tricting when witnesses have given utter- 
ance to expressions entirely justifiable 
under the circumstances, but at the same 
time calculated to arouse emotions of 
great intensity on both sides. It was in 
moments like those when Britt ByRNE 
exhibited those qualities which made 
him the admirable presiding officer he 
was, when it was not so much the gavel 
he held in his hand as the visible emblem 
of his authority to maintain order and 
decorum as it was his ability to demon- 
strate to the witnesses and to the audi- 
ence by quiet word and cool demeanor 
his determination that all those per- 
sons who had business before his com- 
mittee should have a chance to be heard; 
his ability to convince all that no mat- 
ter what the stress he would be patient, 
and above all that he would be fair. 

For 16 years he represented in Con- 
gress the people of the capital city of 
the great Empire State of New York and 
this long tenure of office speaks elo- 
quently of the conscientious service he 
rendered his district. His counsel and 
leadership in his home community will 
be sadly missed. His loss will be most 
sorely felt by those of the family circle 
who still remain to mourn his passing, 
and to these I join with my colleagues 
in extending profound sympathy. 

We who were his colleagues will real- 
ize more and more as time goes on the 
value of his friendship. This will be 
especially true of those of us who have 
had the rare privilege of occasionally 
sitting down with him for a spell outside 
the legislative Chamber and talking with 
him in intimate fashion of many things, 
usually far removed from the problems 
of Government, but which furnish a 
glimpse into the inner recesses of the 
mind and soul. As we continue our 
journey down the pathway of life, I am 
sure we shall never know a gentler, 
kindlier man. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have permission to 
extend their remarks at this point in 
the Recorp on the life and character of 
the late W1LL1AM T. Byrne. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a feeling of great sadness and 
acute sense of loss that I pay this tribute 
to our late departed colleague, WILLIAM 
Byrne. 

He was a man possessed of the highest 
ideals and faith, and he so lived that 
he was an inspiration to all who knew 
him. His love for mankind was evi- 
denced by his kindness, by the helping 
hand he gave to all who came to him 
for assistance and counsel. 

His unswerving loyalty and devotion 
to his country, his faith in democracy, 
are shown by his outstanding record 
during his 30 years of service to his State 
and Nation, and as has been stated here, 
he died in the line of duty. He ren. 
dered distinguished service in the legis- 
lature of the State of New York, and 
for the past 15 years has represented 
the Thirty-second District of New York 
in this House. Here also he served with 
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courage and ability, and in him the peo- 
ple he represented had an able and con- 
scientious Representative, one who would 
do his utmost for them and for the Na- 
tion. The people of the State of New 
York and the country have been fortu- 
nate in having such a great man as their 
public servant, for he was a lawyer of 
fine legal talents, an unselfish, honor- 
able, and highly qualified legislator, and 
a man who earned the respect and love 
of all who worked with him in his many 
years of public service. 

Such a man we cannot afford to lose 
and words fail when we try to say all 
he meant to us. We have lost our dear 
friend, WILLIAM Byrne, but we know that 
the example he set, the inspiration he 
gave us, will remain with us as we carry 
on our work here. 

Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to join 
with my colleagues in the House and es- 
pecially with the Members of the State 
of New York, in expressing my regret at 
the sudden passing of our colleague, Con- 
gressman WILLIAM T. BYRNE. 

I knew him well. It was only the other 
day that I saw him in the pink of health 
and now he is gone. I shall miss him. 
His friendship was very dear to me, while 
his industry and fidelity in the perform- 
ance of his duties served as a pattern for 
my own official conduct. 

Fitted by education and experience in 
the New York State Senate for the posi- 
tion which he so capably held for 15 
years, Congressman ByrNE was elected 
to the Seventy-fifth Congress and re- 
elected to each succeeding Congress. He 
was a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary and gained the respect and 
friendship of the members of that com- 
mittee on both the majority and minority 
sides. He served faithfully and well. 

His interests were the interests of his 
constituency. They shall miss him. In 
his passing they have lost a real friend 
for they know only too well how unself- 
ishly he gave of his time and his talents 
to help solve their family problems and 
how steadfastly he fought for all legisla- 
tion designed to make their world a bet- 
ter place in which to live. That he dedi- 
cated himself to the building of a finer 
world, is a matter of record. 

To his dear ones I extend my heartfelt 
Sympathy. . 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Congress- 
man BILL Byrne has gone ahead. 

Congressman WILLIAM THOMAS ByRNE, 
Democrat, of Loudonville, Albany 
County, N. Y., has passed away. 

That is the way the shocking news 
came to me, via radio, without any pre- 
liminary warning. 

We try to console ourselves with the 
thought that our friend has just left on 
a long journey and that we shall miss 
him until we meet again. It is not quite 
as easy or tenrporary as that. 

Having served with him on the Judi- 
ciary Committee, I find it hard to recon- 
cile myself to the fact that I will never 
see him there again. 

It is the never failing illusion of life 
to expect that those whom we respect 
and cherish will always be near us. So 
it was with Bill. I should have known 
that he was no longer young, as the years 
go, but there was an immortal spirit in 
him that defied time. He slipped away 
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before we realized it, to give a final ac- 
counting of his ~tewardship in the Great 
Beyond. 

Britt Byrne lived a worthy life as a 
man and as a public servant. 

In all of my associations with him— 
and they were many, because his office 
was close to mine—I never heard him 
utter one word of sharp criticism, or in- 
dulge in personalities. He was consist- 
ent in his friendliness, because it was 
based on his profound faith in the fellow- 
ship of our human kind. 

I shall not dwell on his long and dis- 
tinguished service in the New York State 
Senate and in the United States House 
of Representatives, for that followed 
naturally from the qualities in the man 
himself. 

I admired him. 

I shall miss him. 

In the privacy of contemplation, when 
we recall the few people out of many, 
who, by their example, have exerted an 
influence for good in the shaping of our 
lives, we shall remember our late col- 
league, time and time again. 

And we shall be thankful for the rare 
privilege of having met a gentleman like 
Congressman BILL Byrne, on our jour- 
ney through life. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the sands 
of time ran out yesterday for our col- 
league—my good friend, the Honorable 
WILLIAM T. Byrne, and his passing leaves 
me with a sense of loss, and a great sad- 
ness. 

Serving with him on the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and as a member of the 
subcommittee of which he was chairman, 
the Committee on Claims, I learned to 
know him well. And with each passing 
day my admiration and respect for him 
grew. His desire to serve his country 
well as an elected public servant was 
foremost in his mind. And a great and 
deep understanding accompanied this 
desire. He knew full well the meaning 
of public trust and responsibility and 
translated this into action. It can well 
be recorded that this man who was made 
of gentle clay—served his Nation and his 
constituency with the fullest measure of 
devotion and with a high sense of loyalty. 
I mourn his loss, which is a loss to the 
Nation and extend to his family my deep 
sympathy. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
learned with deep regret of the death of 
the Honorable W1LLIAM T. BYRNE. 

My friendship with Britt Byrne dated 
back many years before I came to the 
Congress of the United States. 

He was a kindly and friendly gentle- 
man, a man qualified by years of expe- 
rience as a legislator not only in the 
House but as a member of the Legislature 
of the State of New York. 

Britt ByrNE was recognized in the 
State of New York as one of its outstand- 
ing orators and a recognized authority 
on the history of the State of New York, 
particularly in that area known as the 
historic Mohawk Valley—the scene of 
many a bloody battle between the colo- 
nists and the British in our struggle for 
independence. 

The death of his wife several years ago 
took its toll on Birt Byrne and he never 
recovered from the shock. They were 
devoted to each other, 
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To his family I extend my deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, we 
mourn today the loss of a great public 
servant, a fine and patriotic American, 
and a well-beloved colleague. The death 
of our good friend, the Honorable WIL- 
LIAM T. ByRNE, removes from our midst 
an able and distinguished Member of 
this House who served the Nation and 
his constituency with loyalty and devo- 
tion. 

I have known and admired our late 
departed colleague for a number of 
years, and always respected and re- 
garded highly his views and opinions. 
He was a fine example of a true public 
servant who appreciated the signifi- 
cance of public trust. Throughout his 
three decades of distinguished service, 
first in the Legislature of the State of 
New York and for nearly 16 years as 
a Member of Congress, he served con- 
scientiously and faithfully. 

He was quiet, yet effective; he was 
courteous and always anxious to help 
wherever help was needed; he was un- 
selfish in his efforts and steadfast in his 
aims for a better and more peaceful 
world. Now that he is gone to the Great 
Beyond, we shall miss his inspiring 
counsel, his devotion to duty, and his 
sincere friendship. His fine qualities 
will live in our memory for many years 
to come. 

A prince once said of a king struck down: 
“Taller he seems in death”; 

And the word holds good, for now, as then, 
It is after death that we measure men. 


Our heartfelt and deepest sympathy 
goes forth to his family and his dear 
ones in this hour of their great bereave- 


ment. May they be consoled by the 
thought that he leaves behind a good 
and honorable name and a distinguished 
reputation. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a good 
man has been called to eternal rest. 
It was my good fortune to have known 
Congressman WILLIAM T. Byrne for 
more than 17 years. He was all that 
could be demanded of a good American. 

Before entering public life he had es- 
tablished for himself an excellent repu- 
tation as a fine lawyer, who looked upon 
his profession as a means of aiding the 
community. He participated in every 
type of community endeavor. His ora- 
torical ability, great as it was, was one 
of his lesser accomplishments. He was 
a great legislator, first in the New York 
State Legislature, and then in the 
United States Congress. Persistent and 
tenacious in his fight for American 
principles he nevertheless was always 
human in his approach to all problems, 
and most kindly to even his bitterest 
opponents. 

He was a tremendous inspiration to 
his younger colleagues; always ready 
with a helping hand. His cheerful 
countenance and his encouraging words 
will be sorely missed. 

He has attained the peace which he 
strove so hard to spread among his fel- 
low men. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, WILLIAM 
T. Byrne, an active man of 75 years, 
marched 4 miles in the Armistice Day 
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parade at Albany, N. Y., on November 
11, 1951. Afterward he delivered two 
speeches commemorating the occasion. 
All of us who have known and loved BILL 
ByRNE will always remember this singu- 
lar performance. It is so typical of the 
kind of drive and perseverance which 
characterized his life as a public servant. 
He was a man of thought as well as a man 
of action. As a Member of this House, 
he had widespread influence on the 
thinking of his colleagues and of the citi- 
zens he represented. He had civic vir- 
tues—courage, steadfastness, and a hu- 
mane outlook; he had private virtues— 
a devoted member of his church, a loyal 
and affectionate friend, a good and lov- 
ing husband, and an unwearying helper 
of young men and women interested in 
public service. 

The Honorable Wirt1am T. ByRNE— 
born in the small town of Florida in 
Montgomery County, N. Y., in 1877— 
was well-qualified, both professionally 
and personally, to serve his State and his 
country as he did for many years. He 
attended the Albany Law School and 
was graduated in 1904. In due time 
he was admitted to the bar and com- 
menced to practice in Albany, where, 
from 1905 to 1922, he gained extensive 
experience, and became known as a bril- 
liant trial lawyer. In 1922, Bit, Byrne 
was chosen to make the speech nomi- 
nating Alfred E. Smith for governor at 
Syracuse. In the same year, he was 
elected to the State senate from Albany 
County, and began the career of public 
service to which he dedicated the rest of 
his life. In 1936, he was elected to the 
Congress as a Representative from the 
Thirty-second District, New York. In 
this House, he served for 16 years. 

He has left an enviable record. He 
was a stanch supporter of the New Deal. 
A close friend of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
he served the Congress and his country 
well in the war years as he had in peace- 
time. As chairman of two subcommit- 
tees of the Committee on the Judiciary— 
the Subcommittee on Claims and the 
special subcommittee responsible for the 
formulation of new legislation affecting 
the apportionment of Representatives to 
the several States following the last de- 
cennial census—he provided inspiring 
leadership for his fellow subcommittee 
members, as well as for other Members 
of the House. 

There were many occasions when his 
participation both on the floor of this 
House and in committee meetings gave 
direction and stimulus to the discussions. 
A clear and dispassionate thinker him- 
self, he encouraged those qualities in the 
people with whom he exchanged ideas in 
public or in private. These attributes 
were due in part no doubt to his phi- 
losophy of life and of government as 
exemplified in his daily actions. He had 
great faith in the democratic principles 
of participation and cooperation in the 
public affairs of men. While he was a 
man of firm convictions himself, he lis- 
tened with interest to the expression of 
ideas contrary to his own. He never 
permitted a difference of opinion to re- 
sult in the loss of a friend. In his per- 
sonal life, in regard to religion, he was 
equally tolerant of differences of belief. 
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In practical affairs his activities be- 
yond his important public services were 
legion. Shortly after he entered on his 
political career, he became a teacher of 
public speaking at the Albany Law 
School, a school he had attended as a 
student some years earlier. And, until 
a short while ago, he taught a similar 
class at the Albany Railroad YMCA. He 
was a director of the Home Savings Bank 
in Albany for several years. 

Finally, there was the man himself— 
quiet, modest, even-tempered, and deeply 
religious. His interests and projects 
were many; his knowledge deep; his 
schedule heavy; yet he was never too 
busy to stop for a chat with a colleague, 
to give a cheering word to a new Mem- 
ber of Congress, or to give advice when 
it was sought. He did not expect others 
to bear malice and bore none himself 
in the little or great affairs of life. He 
was a humane man, genuinely devoted 
to the cause of the common good. His 
death, mourned by all who knew him, 
marks the exit from contemporary af- 
fairs of a great and good American. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, it always 
is with a feeling of genuine sadness and 
loss that one rises in this House to com- 
ment on the passing of a valued col- 
league. On this occasion, however, the 
pangs are most keen. It is very difficult 
to realize that Brit Byrne—that con- 
scientious, kindly gentleman—no longer 
will be with us, to favor us with his fine 
counsel and with his stimulating friend- 
ship. 

It would be presumptuous of me to at- 
tempt a chronicle of the attainments of 
Wrtit1am Tuomas Byrne. He was ever a 
credit to his chosen profession, the law, 
and to this House. In him, the citizens 
of the Thirty-second Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York enjoyed representation 
of the highest order. The person hon- 
ored to succeed him will be humbled by 
his record and inspired by his example. 

It has been my privilege to know few 
men who harbored such an intense de- 
votion to the principle that a public of- 
fice is a public trust. Britt Byrne did 
not have to think about integrity; it was 
his natural and unassailable endowment. 
I am sure he regarded himself only as an 
element of the democratic process— 
never as a man of high individual con- 
sequence. 

Our colleague enjoyed a long and use- 
ful life, Mr. Speaker, but, if he could, he 
would have besought us to omit these 
words in his praise, for he preferred to 
do his work quietly and to find his reward 
in serving his district, State, and Nation 
to the best of his great ability. 

It is the nature of things here that 
we work closely with members of our own 
State delegations. Bm. Byrne’s friend- 
ships were made among members from 
all sections of our great Nation, but, for 
the few who did not have opportunity to 
enjoy his close friendship, I should like 
to emphasize that Britt Byrne’s kindly 
nature did not shroud an indecisive 
mind. He was a valiant and vigorous 
fighter for the high principles in which 
he believed. One of these was that the 
Government should be the servant of the 
people, not its master. He never dwelt 
on the methods of a bygone day, nor did 
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he insist on a changeless rigidity in Gov- 
ernment. Our colleague strove always 
to assist in shaping the framework of 
Government to the needs of the day. He 
kept before him the gleaming vision of 
a United States of America of incompa- 
rable strength—a Nation favored by the 
Almighty with tremendous natural 
wealth, capable of assuring a full and 
happy life for every family. 

The public good meant many things 
done, and many more to be done, to BILL 
Byrne. Asking the guidance of God, he 
worked always for a better America, from 
his first day of public service until that 
on which he received the summons. We 
mourn him today, but the loss will be 
ours as long as we are here. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to pay 
tribute to a member of the New York 
congressional delegation who served his 
State, his community, his country, and 
his fellow men with unselfish devotion 
for a long span of useful years. 

It gives me pause to note that this 
great American and great legislator was 
admitted to the bar the year that I was 
born. Looking back, it seems vo me that 
I knew BILL ByYrne’s name all my life. 
Certainly I know that since I have been 
a Member of Congress, I have drawn 
inspiration from his own devotion to 
public duty. 

When the voters of my constituency 
honored me by election to the Congress, 
I found Britt Byrne here, always ready 
to give a word of advice to a freshman. 
His position on the powerful Committee 
on the Judiciary made him a figure of 
great influence in the Nation’s Capital; 
he was never overshadowed by his en- 
vironment. 

Mr. Speaker, a very fine man has been 
called to his final reward. It sometimes 
seems to me that the mold from which 
men of his stature were cast has been 
broken; then luckily I find in some one 
or more of my own contemporaries the 
same fine qualities; and I discern them 
in younger men just starting out. Iam 
reassured for the future of the Nation 
even while I mourn his passing, and the 
passing of other great men of his genera- 
tion and stature. 

I am tempted, Mr. Speaker, to say in 
Biblical terms: “There were giants in 
the earth in those days.” 

But the fact is, of course, that there 
are always giants in the earth. We walk 
with them daily, not knowing them, not 
recognizing their greatness, until the 
Dark Angel touches them and their 
measurements are revealed. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with the other 
members of the delegation and with the 
Members of the House in mourning a col- 
league whose sage counsel will be sorely 
missed. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have five legislative days 
in which to extend their own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 506), 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. WIL- 
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L1AM T. ByrNeE, &@ Representative from the 
State of New York. 

Resolved, That a committee of 12 Members 
of the House with such Members of the Sen- 
ate as may be joined be appointed to attend 
the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and trans- 
mit a copy to the family of the deceased. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. During the day the 
Chair will appoint the funeral committee. 

The Clerk will report the remainder 
of the resolution. 


ADJOURNMENT 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect the House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 28 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
January 29, 1952, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1079. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting the report on 
the cooperation of the United States with 
Mexico in the control and eradication of foot- 
and-mouth disease for the month of Novem- 
ber 1951, pursuant to Public Law 8, Eightieth 
Congress; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1080. A letter from the Chairman, Muni- 
tions Board, transmitting a copy of the semi- 
annual stockpile report to the Congress, pur- 
suant to section 4, Public Law 520, Seventy- 
ninth Congress; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


1081. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the act 
entitled ‘An act to establish Civil Air Patrol 
as a civilian auxiliary of the United States 
Air Force and to authorize the Secretary of 
the Air Force to extend aid to Civil Air Patrol 
in the fulfillment of its objectives, and for 
other purposes’”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1082. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of legislation 
entitled “A bill to authorize the appointment 
of qualified women as physicians and special- 
ists in the medical services of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force’; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1083. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a report showing the 
amount of moneys credited to the helium- 
production fund and the amount of disburse- 
ments made therefrom during the preceding 
fiscal year as of June 30, 1951, pursuant to 
section 3 (c) of the amendatory Helium Act 
approved September 1, 1937 (50 Stat. 885; 
50 U. S. C., sec. 164); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1084. A letter from the vice president, 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
transmitting a statement of receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. for the ficcal year 1951, pur- 
suant to chapter 1628, acts of Congress 1904; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

1085. A letter from the vice president, 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
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transmitting a comparative general balance 
sheet of the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. for the fiscal year 1951, pursuant 
to paragraph 14 of the act of March 4, 1913; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

1086. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting 
the annual report of the Administrator of 
General Services Administration for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1951, pursuant to sec- 
tion 212 of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

1087. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a report showing records authorized for 
disposal, pursuant to section 12 of an act 
approved July 7, 1943, as amended July 6, 
1945 (57 Stat. 382; 59 Stat. 434); to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

1088. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report on 
reserve from all appropriations lands within 
Indian reservations valuable for power or 
reservoir sites necessary for use in connec- 
tion with irrigation projects, pursuant to 
section 13 of the act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 
858); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

1089. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a detailed 
list of the lands exchanged as lands classi- 
fied for the patenting to States, counties, 
and municipalities chiefly valuable for rec- 
reational purposes in exchange for lands 
of equal value or equal quantity, pursuant 
to the act of June 14, 1926 (44 Stat. 741, 43 
U. S. C., sec. 869); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1090. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a report listing the 
tort claims approved for payment for the fis- 
cal year 1951, pursuant to title 28, United 
States Code, section 2673; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1091. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Federal Security Agency transmitting a 
report of all tort claims paid by this Agency, 
for the period January 1, 1951, to December 
31, 1951, pursuant to section 2673 of title 
28, United States Code; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1092. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a bill entitled “A 
bill to amend section 1823 (a) of title 28, 
United States Code, to permit the advance 
or payment of expenses of travel and sub- 
sistence to Federal officers or employees by 
one agency and reimbursement by another 
agency”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1093. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Act- 
ing Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization, dated November 16, 1950, au- 
thorizing the temporary admission into the 
United States of displaced persons, who upon 
arrival in possession of appropriate immi- 
gration visas, are found to be excludable as 
persons within the classes enumerated in 
section 1 (2), pursuant to section 6 (b) of 
the act of October 16, 1918, as amended by 
section 22 of the Internal Security Act of 
1950; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1094. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Fanny Cassas, file No. A~-5311928 CR 37720, 
and requesting that it be withdrawn from 
those before the Congress and returned to 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Jus- 
tice; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1095. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Albert or Wojciech or Wocjciech Fuchs, file 
No. A-6752192 CR 29745, and requesting that 
it be withdrawn from those before the Con- 
gress and returned to the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Justice; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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1096. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the audit of the accounts and finan- 
cial statements of Panama Railroad Company 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, pur- 
suant to the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act (31 U. S. C. 841) (H. Doc. No. 336); 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, and ordered to be 
printed. 

1097. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated Oc- 
tober 22, 1951, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a cooperative beach erosion control study 
of the Ohio shore line of Lake Erie between 
Ashtabula and the Pennsylvania State line, 
prepared under the provisions of section 2 
of the River and Harbor Act approved July 
3, 1930, as amended and supplemented; to 
the Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed with illustrations. 

1098. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated Oc- 
tober 22, 1951, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a cooperative beach erosion control study 
of the Ohio shore line of Lake Erie between 
Fairport and Ashtabula, appendixes III, VII, 
and XII, prepared under the provisions of 
section 2 of the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved on July 3, 1930, as amended and sup- 
plemented; to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BENTSEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 1055. A bill to pro- 
vide for the conveyance of certain land in 
Monroe County, Ark., to the State of Arkan- 
sas; without amendment (Rept. No. 1272). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REDDEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 4199. A bill to author- 
ize the transfer of lands from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior to the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture; 
without amendment (hept. No. 1273). Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REDDEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4407. A bill to amend 
sections 213 (b), 213 (c), and 215 of title 
II of the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 
1920, as amended; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1274). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 4515. A bill to author- 
ize the acquisition by exchange of certain 
properties within Death Valley National Mon- 
ument, Calif., and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1275). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BENTSEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4765. A bill to au- 
thorize acquisition of the Gila Pueblo, Globe, 
Ariz., for purposes of the national monu- 
ments of the Southwest, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1276). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REDDEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4800. A bill to fur- 
ther amend section 202 (a) of the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920, as amended, 
relating to membership on the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission; with amendment (Rept, 
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No. 1277). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. BENTSEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 5599. A bill to pro- 
vide for the conveyance of the Centre Hill 
Mansion, Petersburg, Va., to the Petersburg 
Battlefield Museum Corp., and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1278). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BENTSEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 5601. A bill relating 
to the disposition of certain former recrea- 
tional demonstration project lands by the 
Commonwealth of Virginia to the School 
Board of Mecklenburg County, Va.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1279). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BURNSIDE: 

H: R. 6236. A bill to equitably adjust the 
salaries of auditors at central accounting post 
Offices; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin: 

E. R. 6237. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of a traet of land in Dane County, Wis., 
to the Wisconsin State Armory Board; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. D’EWART (by request): 

H. R. 6238. A bill to exempt Indian tribes 
of Montana from discriminatory Federal stat- 
utes; to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 6239. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 6240. A bill to provide for an inde- 
pendent Consumers’ Counsel to represent the 
consuming public before Government agen- 
cies; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6241. A bill to provide for the refund 
or credit of the internal-revenue tax paid 
on fermented malt liquors lost or rendered 
unmarketable by reason of the floods of 1951 
where such fermented malt liquors were in 
possession of (1) the original taxpayer, (2) a 
dealer who sells fermented malt liquors at 
wholesale, or (3) a dealer who sells fermented 
malt liquors at retail; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 6242. A bill to restore certain land to 
the Territory of Hawaii and to authorize said 
Territory to exchange the whole or a portion 
of the same; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri (by 
request) : 

H. R. 6243. A bill to provide for certain re- 
organization in the executive branch of the 
Government in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H. R. 6244. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide for the continued pay- 
ment of child’s and mother’s insurance bene- 
fits while the child continues to attend high 
school; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. R. 6245. A bill to amend section 3115, 
Revised Statutes, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 6246. A bill to provide supplementary 
unemployment compensation benefits in cere 
tain cases to workers unemployed during the 
national emergency, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. LIND: 

H. R. 6247. A bill to repeal the 10-percent 
surcharge on postal cards; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. REAMS: 

H. R. 6248. A bill to amend Public Law 233, 
Eighty-second Congress, chapter 631, first 
session, entitled “An act to readjust postal 
rates,” and to repeal therein the 10-percent 
surcharge on postal cards; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RHODES: 

H. R. 6249. A bill to increase the maximum 
travel allowance for postal transportation 
clerks, acting postal transportation clerks, 
and substitute postal transportation clerks; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H. R. 6250. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts 
(by request) : 

H. R. 6251. A bill to authorize payments by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs on the 
purchase of automobiles or other convey- 
ances by certain disabled veterans, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 6252. A bill to amend section 112 (n) 
of the Internal Revenue Code (relating to 
nonrecognition of gain from sale or ex- 
change of residence) with respect to persons 
serving involuntarily in the Armed Forces 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H.R. 6253. A bill to grant a permanent 
and total rating to all veterans of service- 
connected nervous disability, where the con- 
dition of the past 10 years shows no sub- 
stantial improvement and industrial in- 
adaptability is apparent; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 6254. A bill to increase the maximum 
travel allowance for postal transportation 
clerks, acting postal transportation clerks, 
and substitute postal transportation clerks; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. Con. Res. 190. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a Joint Committee on Consumers; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. Res. 507. Resolution authorizing the 
printing as a House document of the laws 
pertaining to veterans, enacted during the 
first session of the Eighty-second Congress; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 


LL 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


_Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


My Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 6255. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 

Miseo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 6256. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ni- 
colina Palmeri Ruvolo; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H. R. 6257. A bill for the relief of the Joe 
Cameron Construction Co., Inc.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6258. A bill for the relief of Lonnie E. 
Spangler; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 6259. A bill to authorize the admis- 
sion of Wong Ng Chin Chun to the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6260. A bill for the relief of Kazuko 
Shirai; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6261. A bill for the relief of Katsuko 


and Eiko Miyasato; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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H. R. 6262. A bill for the relief of Kikuko 
Shioya; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6263. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Grace Arnesch; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
By Mr. GOODWIN: 

H. R. 6264. A bill for the relief of Louis R. 
Chadbourne; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

4 By Mr. GRAHAM (by request) : 

H. R. 6265. A bill for the relief of Marian 
Diane Delphine Sachs; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. HARDEN: 

H. R. 6266. A bill to provide for the res- 
toration, maintenance, and care of the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Circle of the Highland 
Lawn Cemetery, Terre Haute, Ind.; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 6267. A bill for the relief of Robert C. 

Nash; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. KEE: 

H. R. 6268. A bill for the relief of Emman- 
uel Maragoudakis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H.R. 6269. A bill for the relief of Karl 
Beker; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.6270. A bill for the relief of Jane 
Loraine Hindman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 6271. A bill for the relief of the Pa- 
cific Music Supply Co.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LATHAM: 

H. R. 6272. A bill for the relief of Stanislaw 
Monseu, Maria Monseu, and their minor chil- 
dren; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 6273. A bill to amend the act relating 
to the incorporation of Trinity College of 
Washington, D. C., in order to make the arch- 
bishop of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese 
of Washington an ex officio member and 
chairman of the board of trustees of such 
college; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 6274. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Charles I. Chattin; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 6275. A bill for the relief of Hector 
Elismore Chevannes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. (by 
request) : 

H. R. 6276. A bill for the relief of Ignazio 
Maniscalco; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 6277. A bill for the relief of Anna FE. 
Hollander; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 6278. A bill for the relief of Samuele 
Rossi (also known as Renato Rossi); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 6279. A bill for the relief of Alan 
Keith Stanfield; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6280. A bill relating to the convey- 
ance of certain property in Shawnee, Okla., 
by quitclaim deed, to Alfred F. Hunter; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 

H. R. 6281. A bill for the relief of North- 
east Airlines, Inc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YORTY: 

H. R. 6282. A bill for the relief of Yajiu 

Yamada; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WALTER: 

H. Con. Res. 191. Concurrent resolution fa- 

voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 


tain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


518. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 45 mem- 
bers of the First Baptist Church of Beaver 
Falls, Pa., protesting the appointment of an 
ambassador to the Vatican; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

519. By Mr. GOODWIN: Resolution of the 
Board of Aldermen, Somerville, Mass., me- 
morializing the President and the Congress to 
take cognizance of the act and to alleviate 
the plight of the overtaxed American citizen; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

520. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Town- 
send Clubs of Florida, Miami, Fla., relative 
to requesting passage of the bills, H. R. 2678 
and H. R. 2679, known as the Townsend plan; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 





SENATE 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thursday, Januar 
10, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. F. Norman Van Brunt, associate 
minister, Foundry Church, Washington, 
D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Our Father God, from every direction 
ceaseless voices call to us until there is 
a confusion and contradiction of de- 
mands. But in all the clamor of the day 
let us hear the one voice that is con- 
sistent and clear, Thy voice, and we 
shall be satisfied. In the cross-currents 
of life catch us up in the very gale of 
glory that, as the winds of destiny blow 
over us, we shall know we have prepared 
ourselves for such time as this. Give us 
strength to bear the burden and battle 
of the day that we may be worthy to wear 
the crown of life. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFar.Lanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
January 28, 1952, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. FULBRIGHT, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Internal Security of the Judiciary 
Committee was authorized to meet dur- 
ing the sessions of the Senate today and 
for the remainder of the week. 





TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to present petitions and me- 
morials, introduce bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and submit routine matters for 
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the Recorp, without debate and without 
speeches, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON HELIUM-PRODUCTION FUND 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the receipts 
and expenditures of the helium-production 
fund; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


STOCKPILE REPORT 


A letter from the Chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board, Washington, D. C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a semiannual stockpile re- 
port of the Board for the period July-Decem- 
ber 1951 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


AMENDMENT OF SolL CONSERVATION AND 
DoMESTIC ALLOTMENT AND AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT ACTS 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended, and the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON COOPERATION WITH MEXICO IN 
CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF FOOT-AND- 
MovuTH DISEASE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on cooperation of the United States 
with Mexico in the control and eradication 
of foot-and-mouth disease, for the month of 
November 1951 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


AvupiIT REPORT ON PANAMA RAILROAD COMPANY 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report of the Panama Rail- 
road Company, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1951 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 


REPorT OF GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, his report for the year ended 
June 30, 1951 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 


REPORT ON RESERVATION OF CERTAIN 
WITHIN INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, that no 
reservations from all appropriations lands 
within Indian reservations valuable for 
power or reservoir sites or necessary for use 
in connection with irrigation projects, were 
made during the year 1951; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON EXCHANGE OF RECREATIONAL LANDS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, that 
during the year 1951, no exchanges were 
made of recreational lands for lands of equal 
value or equal quantity; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REFrORT ON TorT CLAIMS PAID BY TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
tort claims paid by the Treasury Department, 
for the fiscal year 1951 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


LANDS 
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SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS-—— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAMES 

Three letters from the Attorney General, 
withdrawing the names of Albert or Wojciech 
or Wocjciech Fuchs, Angela Louisa Sebazco, 
and Fanny Cassas, from reports relating to 
aliens whose deportation had been sus- 
pended, and transmitted to the Senate on 
April 2, June 1, 1951, and January 15, 1952, 
respectively; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


Rerort ON Tort CLatms PAID BY FEDERAL 
SEcuRITY AGENCY 


A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on tort claims paid 
by the Agency, for the period January 1 to 
December 31, 1951 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN GOVERN-= 
MENT RECORDS 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, reports on the disposal of cer- 
tain Government records, for the calendar 
year 1951 (with accompanying reports); to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr, 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina and Mr. 
LANGER members of the committee on 


the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

Resolutions adopted at the national con- 
vention, Blue Star Mothers of America, at 
Milwaukee, Wis., relating to universal mili- 
tary training, and so forth; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Secretary of State of the State of Rhode 
Island, notifying the Senate an authenti- 
cated copy of an interstate civil defense com- 
pact entered into by that State had been 
submitted to the Senate on July 12, 1951; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

The memorial of Lyle C. Doble, of Boulder 
Creek, Calif., relating to voluntary retire- 
ment; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

The petition of Stanley C. Barker, of De- 
troit, Mich., praying for the confirmation of 
the nomination of Harry A. MacDonald to the 
Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the Townsend 
Clubs of Florida, at Miami, Fla., relating to 
old-age assistance, and so forth; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The petition of Nellie Quick, of Valrico, 
Fla., praying for the inclusion of widows of 
Spanish War veterans under the terms of 
House bill 4394, to provide certain increases 
in the monthly rates of compensation and 
pension payable to veterans and their de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Finance, 

A resolution adopted by the Queensboro 
Mothers’ Club, Inc., at New York City, N. Y., 
favoring the enactment of House bill 4544, 
to establish in the Bureau of Customs the 
United States Customs Port Patrol and the 
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United States Customs Border Patrol in order 
to improve the enforcement of the anti- 
smuggling laws; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the Luther League of America, Philadelphia, 
Pa., signed by Leslie Conrad, Jr., executive 
secretary, remonstrating against the appoint- 
ment of an ambassador to the Vatican; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Resolutions adopted by the Fancy Farm 
Baptist Church, of Fancy Farm, and the 
Eastwood Baptist Church, of Eastwood, both 
in the State of Kentucky, protesting against 
the appointment of an ambassador to the 
Vatican; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

The memorial of Pearl Oaby, of the United 
States, remonstrating against the appoint- 
ment of an ambassador to the Vatican; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Resolutions adopted by the City Council of 
the City of Alameda, and the City Council of 
the City of Montebello, both in the State of 
California, favoring the enactment of Senate 
bill 940, to confirm and establish the titles 
of the States to lands beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries and natural 
resources within such lands and waters and 
to provide for the use and control of said 
lands and resources; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Federal Workers Union, Local 20, New York, 
N. Y., signed by Theodore R. Shipp, presi- 
dent, relating to the murder of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry T. Moore (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REVISION OF IMMIGRATION AND NATION- 
ALITY LAWS—REPORT OF A COMMIIT- 
TEE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
report an original bill to revise the laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality; and for other purposes, 
and I submit a report (No. 1137) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 2550) to revise the laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality; and for other purposes, 
reported by Mr. McCarran from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, was read 
twice by its title, and placed on the 
calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. 2534. A bill for the relief of Catherine 
Nina Cole; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. THYE: 

S. 2535. A bill for the relief of Vilhjalmur 
Thorlaksson Bjarnar; and 

S. 2536. A bill for the relief of Branimir 
V. Popovitch and Mila B. Popovitch; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 2537. A bill for the relief of Stanley C. 

Lary; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 2538. A bill granting equipment allow- 
ances to postmasters at offices in which 
post-office fixtures and equipment are fur- 
nished by the postmaster; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 2539. A bill to amend section 315 of 

the Communications Act of 1934, with re- 
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spect to the use of broadcasting facilities by 

candidates for public office; to the Commit- 

tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 2540. A bill for the relief of Nahi Yous- 
sef; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

S. 2541. A bill for the relief of Roy Walker; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARRAN (by request) : 

S. 2542. A bill to provide for a decrease in 
the rate of interest to be paid by the United 
States in the acquisition of lands under the 
power of eminent domain, title to which is 
taken in advance of final judgment; and 

S. 2543. A bill to amend section 3055 of 
title 18, United States Code, entitled Crimes 
and Criminal Procedure, with respect to the 
powers of law enforcement officers of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2544. A bill to amend section 32 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act to provide for 
judicial relief; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARRAN (by request) : 

S. 2545. A bill to amend section 1823 (a) 
of title 28, United States Code, to permit the 
advance or payment of expenses of travel 
and subsistence to Federal officers or em- 
ployees by one agency and reimbursement 
by another agency; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2546. A bill to provide attorneys liens 
in proceedings before the courts or other 
departments and agencies of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARRAN (by request): 

S. 2547. A bill to amend section 1923 (a) 
of title 28, United States Code, relating to 
docket fees; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2548. A bill to make it unlawful for a 
member of a Communist organization to hold 
an office or employment with any labor or- 
ganization, and to permit the discharge by 
employers of persons who are members of 
organizations designated as subversive by the 
Attorney General of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCarran when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2549. A bill to provide relief for the 
sheep-raising industry by making special 
quota immigration visas available to certain 
alien sheepherders; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary; 

S. 2550. A bill to revise the laws relating 
to immigration, naturalization, and national- 
ity; and for other purposes; ordered to be 
placed on the calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCarran when 
he reported the above bill from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, which appear under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2551. A bill to reduce individual income 
tax payments, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


RATE OF INTEREST TO BE PAID IN 
ACQUISITION OF CERTAIN LANDS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, by 
request of the Department of Justice, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to provide for a decrease in the rate 
of interest to be paid by the United States 
in the acquisition of lands under the 
power of eminent domain, title to which 
is taken in advance of final judgment. 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill, 
together with a letter from the Depart- 
ment with respect to the bill, be printed 
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in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the bill and letter 
will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 2542) to provide for a de- 
crease in the rate of interest to be paid 
by the United States in the acquisition 
of lands under the power of eminent do- 
jnain, title to which is taken in advance 
of final judgment, introduced by Mr. 
McCarran (by request), was read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, section 10 of the 
act of March 1, 1929 (45 Stat. 1415, 1417; 
Title 16, sec. 16-1605, D. C. Code) and sec- 
tion 1 of the act of February 26, 1931 (46 

tat. 1421; 40 U. S. C. 28a) are hereby 
amended to provide that the rate of interest 
to be paid thereunder shall be 4 percent 
per annum instead of 6 percent per annum. 


The letter presented by Mr. McCarran 
is as follows: 


June 4, 1951. 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: The Department of Jus- 
tice recommends the enactment of amenda- 
tory legislation to reduce the rate of inter- 
est that must be paid by the Unite@ States 
in condemnation cases where a declaration 
of taking is filed and the final award of just 
compensation exceeds the estimated amount 
of compensation deposited in the registry of 
the court. 

Under the terms of the act of March 1, 
1929 (45 Stat. 1415, 1417), an act to pro- 
vide for the acquisition of land in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the use of the United 
States, declarations of taking in condemna- 
tion proceedings vesting title immediately 
in the United States were authorized. By 
the act of February 26, 1931 (46 Stat. 1421) 
this authority was extended to all condemna- 
tion suits by the Government. Whenever 
the United States files a declaration of tak- 
ing in a condemnation suit there is de- 
posited in the registry of the court a sum 
of money which is estimated to be just com- 
pensation for the property taken. Subse- 
quently, it may be judicially determined that 
the value of the property is greater than the 
sum estimated by the Government, and on 
this difference which is known as a deficien- 
cy judgment, interest must be paid at the 
rate of 6 percent per annum from the 
time of the taking. It is the view of this 
Department that this rate of interest is ex- 
cessive and should be reduced to 4 percent 
per annum. 

The enactment of this legislation would 
not only save large sums of money paid out 
annually as interest, but would discourage 
the prolonging of condemnation proceedings 
by condemnees. In several recent decisions 
by the Court of Claims in eminent domain 
cases, the rate of interest up to the time 
of judgment has been 4 percent. This has 
been done without statutory direction, and 
has been allowed as a measure of the addi- 
tional amount needed to make just com- 
pensation. After Judgment, the rate of in- 
terest as provided by sections 1346 and 2411 
of title 28, United States Code, is 4 per- 
cent per annum from the date of the 
judgment up to, but not exceeding 30 days 
after the approval of any appropriation act 
providing for payment of the judgment. This 
rate applies to all interest payments on 
judgments against the United States au- 
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thorized by these two sections, except over- 
payments of internal revenue taxes. 

The proposed change would make for 
greater uniformity in the interest payments 
made by the United States. Also, it is quite 
obvious that the present 6 percent rate 
applicable to condemnation cases where dec- 
larations of taking are used is higher than 
the prevailing interest rate. It is much 
higher than rates on Government bonds and 
even higher than first mortgage interest 
rates. 

The foregoing recommendation may be ef- 
fectuated by the enactment of the proposed 
bill which is attached for your considera- 
tion. 

The director of the Bureau of the Budget 
has advised that there is no objection to the 
submission of this recommendation. 

Yours sincerely, 
PreyTon Forp, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


AMENDMENT OF CODE RELATING TO 
POWERS OF LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFI- 
CERS OF BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, by 
request of the Interior Department, I 
introduce for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend section 3055 of title 18, 
United States Code, entitled “Crimes and 
Criminal Procedure,” with respect to the 
powers of law enforcement officers of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill, together 
with a letter from the Department, and 
a memorandum be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the bill, letter, 
and memorandum will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2543) to amend section 
3055 of title 18, United States Code, en- 
titled “Crimes and Criminal Procedure,” 
with respect to the powers of law en- 
forcement officers of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, introduced by Mr. McCarran 
(by request), was read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the analysis of 
chapter 203 of title 18, United States Code, 
immediately preceding section 3041 of such 
title, is amended by striking out item 3055 
of such analysis and inserting in lieu 
thereof “3055. Powers of special law en- 
forcement officers of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3055 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3055. Powers of special law enforce- 
ment officers of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. 

“Special law enforcement officers of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and their deputies, 
may carry firearms and may make searches 
and seizures permitted by law for the viola- 
tion of any Federal law or regulation spe- 
cifically applicable to Indians or their re- 
stricted or trust property. Such officers and 
their deputies may make arrests without 
warrant for any violation of such laws or 
regulations that has been committed in their 
presence, or for any felony cognizable under 
such laws if they have reasonable grounds 
to believe that the person to be arrested 
has committed or is committing such felony, 
may execute all warrants of arrest and other 
lawful precepts issued under the authority 
of the United States, and may command all 
necessary assistance in the execution of their 
duties.” 
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The letter and memorandum presented 
by Mr. McCarran are as follows: 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., December 28, 1951. 
Hon. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There is trans- 
mitted herewith a draft of a proposed bill 
“To amend section 3055 of title 18, United 
States Code, entitled Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure, with respect to the powers of law 
enforcement officers of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs.” 

I request that this proposed bill be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration, and I recommend that it be 
enacted. 

Numerous laws pertaining to Indians en- 
acted by Congress have imposed duties upon 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs necessitating the 
employment of special officers and deputy 
special officers to enforce these various laws 
and to maintain law and order among In- 
dians on Indian reservations. 

For many years Congress recognized the 
need to vest in these law enforcement of- 
ficers special powers to enable them to per- 
form their work efficiently. The act of 
March 1, 1907 (34 Stat. 1017; 25 U. S. C., 
sec. 248) and section 1 of the act of August 
24, 1912 (37 Stat. 519; 25 U. S. C., sec. 250), 
conferred this necessary power in connection 
with the suppression of Indian liquor traffic. 
Among other things, these officers were 
granted the same authority in performing 
their duties that sheriffs in the States have 
in executing State laws. This authority 
usually includes the right to carry firearms, 
to make searches and seizures without a 
warrant where permitted by law, and to 
arrest without a warrant if a felony has been 
committed in their presence, or if a felony 
has been committed and reasonable grounds 
exist to believe that the person to be ar- 
rested has committed the felony. 

When the present title 18 of the United 
States Code was revised and codified by the 
act of June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 683), as 
amended, section 1 of the act of August 24, 
1912 was repealed and section 3055 of title 18 
of the United States Code was enacted in its 
stead. This section does not authorize 
special officers to carry arms, or to make ar- 
rests except on a warrant or other lawful 
precept. Other Federal law enforcement of- 
ficials have such authority in the perform- 
ance of their duties. For example, section 
3053 of title 18 empowers United States 
Marshals and deputies to carry firearms and 
to make arrests without warrant for any 
offenses committed in their presence or for 
any felony cognizable under the laws of the 
United States if they have reasonable 
grounds to believe that the person to be 
arrested has committed or is committing 
such felony. 

Many of those who violate the laws ap- 
plicable to Indians, including Indians, carry 
weapons. Lack of specific authority on the 
part of the special officers to carry firearms 
places them at a distinct disadvantage. Al- 
though the work is dangerous, the lack of 
sufficient personnel requires that the special 
officers work alone most of the time. Of 
necessity, they work largely in isolated areas 
at long distances from communities. They 
should therefore be authorized to protect 
themselves by carrying firearms. 

The authority to make immediate arrests 
is essential to the apprehension of criminals 
and the maintenance of law and order among 
Indians on Indian reservations. Because the 
special officers lack adequate authority, 
particularly since the enactment of section 
3055, title 18, United States Code, and the 
repeal of section 1 of the act of August 24, 
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1912, the officers are seriously hindered in 
the performance of their duties. When a 
special officer leaves the scene of the crime 
to obtain a warrant, frequently at a distant 
place, future arrest becomes increasingly 
difficult to effect. The knowledge of this 
limitation of the arresting powers of the 
special officers tends to encourage offenders 
and to discredit the law enforcement officers 
in the local communities. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised me 
that there is no objection to the presentation 
of this proposed bill to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
DALE E. Dory, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


MEMORANDUM BY SENATOR McCARRAN 


I want the record to show that I am not 
wholly in sympathy with this bill. 

I think that the powers which were taken 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs by the 
enactment of title 18, United States Code, 
into law ought to be restored. However, the 
draft of the proposed amendment to title 18 
as submitted by the Department of the Inte- 
rior goes beyond that objective. 

Prior to the enactment of title 18 into law, 
the chief special officer for the suppression 
of liquor traffic among Indians and the duly 
authorized officers working under his super- 
vision had, as the letter of transmittal points 
out, the same authority in performing their 
duties as sheriffs in the States have in exe- 
cuting State laws. While I have been un- 
able to find any cases construing this par- 
ticular grant of authority, such a grant usu- 
ally includes the right to carry firearms, to 
make searches and seizures without a war- 
rant where permitted by law, and to make 
arrests without a warrant if a felony has 
been committed in their presence, or if a 
felony has been committed and reasonable 
grounds exist to believe that the person to 
be arrested has committed the felony. 


These powers just listed are granted spe- 


cifically by the proposed bill. However, the 
proposed legislation grants these powers to 
an enlarged group of officers within the Bu- 
reau and it makes these powers available to 
this enlarged group in a number of instances 
not covered by the earlier grant of authority. 
More specifically, these powers were origi- 
nally granted to the chief special officer for 
the suppression of liquor traffic and the duly 
authorized officers working under his super- 
vision. The proposed bill grants these pow- 
ers to all special law-enforcement officers of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Further, the 
earlier grant of these powers to the chief 
special officer for the suppression of liquor 
traffic and those working with him carried 
an implication that the exercise of these 
powers was restricted to their use in matters 
relating to the suppression of liquor traffic 
among Indians. The proposed bill permits 
the exercise of these powers in instances of 
searches and seizures permitted by law by 
the special enforcement officers for the viola- 
tion of any Federal law or regulation appli- 
cable to Indians or their restricted or trust 
property. It should also be pointed out that 
these officers are permitted by the proposed 
bill to make arrests without a warrant for 
any violation of Federal laws or regulations 
relating to Indians committed in their pres- 
ence. No authority was granted in the ear- 
lier section cited as justification for the 
enactment of this legislation to make arrests 
without a warrant for the violation of a 
Federal regulation. 

The reasons for these extensions of the 
earlier statute are not readily apparent; nor 
is the letter of transmittal informative on 
this point. The extensions may prove as 
necessary as the restoration of the original 
authority seems to be, but it is my feeling 
that an explanation and justification of 
these extensions should be made by the 
Bureau. 
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AMENDMENT OF TRADING WITH THE 
ENEMY ACT RELATING TO JUDICIAL 
RELIEP 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to amend section 32 of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act to provide for 
judicial relief. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill, together with a memo- 
randum relating thereto be printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the bill and 
memorandum will be printed in the 
REcorD. 

The bill (S. 2544) to amend section 
32 of the Trading With the Enemy Act 
to provide for judicial relief, introduced 
by Mr. McCarran, was read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcor>, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 32 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended, 
is further amended by adding after subsec- 
tion (g) thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(h) Any person eligible for a return under 
this section who has timely filed a notice 
of claim for return or who may hereafter 
file a notice of claim within 2 years from 
the date of seizure by or vesting in the Alien 
Property Custodian, may institute a suit in 
equity to recover such money or other prop- 
erty in the manner provided by subsection 
9 (a) hereof and with like effect: Provided, 
That said suit may be filed within 1 year 
from the date of enactment of this subsec- 
tion, anything in section 33 hereof to the 
contrary notwithstanding, but in comput- 
ing such 1 year there shall be excluded any 
period during which there was pending a 
claim for return: Provided further, That the 
court in which suit is filed shall advance the 
cause for hearing and determination with 
all possible dispatch.” 


The memorandum is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM RE AMENDMENT TO 50 UNITED 
STATES CopDE, SECTION 32 


During the war, property of Americans in 
Germany was vested by the United States 
for protective purposes. Section 32 was 
enacted in order to facilitate returns of such 
property, their own property, roughly speak- 
ing, to Americans caught behind enemy lines 
and persecutees. But no provision was made 
for judicial review. 

The amendment is designed to insure a 
judicial remedy to such claimants. It 
springs from the creeping pace at which re- 
turns to eligible claimants are being made, 
from the arbitrary manner in which some 
American claimants are being denied returns, 
and from the fact that the section 33 limita- 
tions provision has been read to deny exist- 
ing judicial review to those Americans who 
relied on the administrative remedy to secure 
a return. In consequence, many Americans 
are being stripped of their property contrary 
to the intention of Congress and without a 
day in court. 

The proposed amendment is modeled after 
section 9 (c) of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act. The proviso for advancement of the 
cause on the dockets of the district courts is 
copied in haec verba from 22 United States 
Code, section 403 (formerly sec. 240) which 
provides for the restoration of certain prop- 
erty seized by the Government. In many 
cases claimants have been waiting 5 years or 
more for restoration and in numerous in- 
stances the seized property is all that will 
shield the claimant from destitution. It is 
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well known that district court calendars are 
crowded and that an early return of property 
can be insured only by awarding such cases 
a priority on the court calendars. 

A few case histories will outline the prob- 
lem. 

1. Carl G. Pass, a native-born citizen, re- 
turned to the United States in August 1946 
and filed his claim with the Alien Property 
Custodian on September 23, 1946. At first 
he could not obtain a return because the 
custodian construed section 32 to deny re- 
turns to so-called “dual nationals,” i. e., 
Americans who, Germany could claim, were 
also German nationals by reason of marriage 
or parentage. This indefensible interpreta- 
tion was set aside by Public Law 859, Eighty- 
first Congress, second session. Thereafter 
the Claims Branch of the Office of Alien 
Property advised that Pass could not obtain 
a return for the reason that he had violated 
Nazi exchange laws in an effort to conceal 
his American assets from the Nazis so as to 
escape Nazi coercion to transfer the assets 
to Germany. 

Meanwhile, Pass instituted suit under sec- 
tion 9 (a) of the act. The suit was dis- 
missed under section 33 as coming too late. 
Section 9 permits a citizen to seek either ad- 
ministrative or judicial relief or both. It 
contains no warning that administrative re- 
lief is a mantrap, that claimants should avoid 
it in favor of the judicial remedy. Originally 
section 33 provided that the period for bring- 
ing suit should be tolled by the filing of an 
administrative claim. Senate Report No. 
1839 (79th Cong. 2d sess.) which accom- 
panied section 33 said (p. 3) that “fairness 
requires” that the period during which a 
claim was pending before the administrator 
be subtracted from the time for filing suit. 
When section 33 was amended in 1948, the 
tolling clause was inadvertently omitted with 
respect to some claimants, but retained with 
respect to others. The legislative history 
shows that this discriminatory omission was 
never intended. The consequence is that 
Pass, a resident American who owns the 
vested property, will be deprived of his life 
work, contrary to the intention of Congress, 
unless the inadvertence respecting tolling 
in section 33 is corrected so that he may ask 
judicial protection of his rights. 

2. Clare Raffloer Droesse, an aged American 
citizen now resident in Germany, illustrates 
another deficiency of the present law. Pub- 
lic Law 859 imposed a ceiling of $5,000,000 
on the amount of property which may be 
administratively returned thereunder to 
American citizens. This affords an absurd 
if not unconstitutional spectacle: only those 
Americans who got in line first may get their 
property back. Being far down the list of 
claimants Mrs. Droesse is unlikely to obtain 
her property administratively. 

The courts have held that an American 
resident in Germany, still “enemy” territory 
for purposes of the act, is an “enemy” who 
is ineligible to sue for recovery of his prop- 
erty. Since the government has seized all 
of Mrs. Droesse’s American assets, she is un- 
able to return to the United States with the 
object of filing suit. Public Law 859 permits 
administrative returns to Americans resident 
in Germany. It is the purpose of the amend- 
ment to insure a return to such Americans by 
opening the door to judicial relief. 

3. The amendment goes beyond relief to 
American citizens in that section 32 includes 
refugees and persecutees. It is almost 6 
years since Congress provided relief in section 
32 for those unfortunate victims. In the in- 
terim the mountain of these claims has not 
been appreciably reduced. If the Congress 
wishes these claimants to enjoy their proper- 
ty during their lifetime, it must open the 
court room doors and order that their cases 
be advanced for hearing. 
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AMENDMENT OF CODE RELATING TO 
PAYMENT TO CERTAIN FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEES OF TRAVEL AND SUBSIST- 
ENCE EXPENSES 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, by 
request of the Department of Justice, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to amend section 1823 (a) of title 28, 
United States Code, to permit the ad- 
vince or payment of expenses of travel 
and subsistence to Federal officers or em- 
ployees by one agency and reimburse- 
ment by another agency. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill, together with 
a letter from the Department be printed 
in the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the bill and let- 
ter will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2545) to amend section 
1823 (a) of title 28, United States Code, 
to permit the advance or payment of ex- 
penses of travel and subsistence to Fed- 
eral officers or employees by one agency 
and reimbursement by another agency, 
introduced by Mr. McCarran (by re- 
quest), was read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1823 (a) 
of title 28, United States Code, be amended 
by the addition of a sentence reading as 
follows: 

“In any case which does not involve its 
activity, any department or agency may ad- 
vance or pay the travel expenses and per diem 
allowance of its officer or employee in at- 
tending court as a witness and later obtain 
reimbursement from the department or 
agency properly chargeable with such wit- 
ness’ travel expenses.” 


The letter presented by Mr. McCarran 
is as follows: 

JANUARY 24, 1952. 
Hon. Pat McCarRAN, 

Chairman, Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

My Dear SENAToR: The Department of 
Justice recommends the amendment of sec- 
tion 1823 (a) o7 title 28, United States Code, 
to permit the advance or payment of ex- 
penses of travel and subsistence to Federal 
Officer: or employees by one agency and re- 
imbursement by another agency. 

It is often necessary to use personnel of 
the various agencies and departments of 
Government as witnesses in litigation which, 
although not affecting the operations or ac- 
tivities of their respective offices, affects the 
interests of the United States. For example, 
in the trial of a considerable number of 
cases brought under the Federal Tort Claims 
Act it is essential that the Department of 
Justice obtain the attendance and testimony 
of persons in the Department of Defense. 
Many of these witnesses are unable to finance 
trips to places distant from their duty sta- 
tions, and in the absence of advances by 
their agencies, they are unable to appear for 
the Government. 

In a recent decision, dated May 18, 1951 
(B-97772), the Comptroller General ruled 
that agency advances of travel expenses and 
allowances to personnel attending court as 
Government witnesses in cases not affecting 
the activities of the agency are improper. 
Despite the ruling, however, the Comptroller 
General has recognized the difficulty of the 
situation confronting the Department of 
Justice and has suggested that “the mat- 
ter * * * be submitted to the Congress 
for its sanction.” 

Accordingly, there is attached e draft pro- 
posal to amend section 1823 (a) so as spe- 
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cifically to authorize the advances of such 
funds and the subsequent reimbursement of 
the advancing agencies. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
has advised that there is no objection to the 
submission of this recommendation. 

Sincerely, 


Attorney General. 


ATTORNEYS LIENS IN CERTAIN CASES 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to provide for attorneys liens in proceed- 
ings before the courts or other depart- 
ments and agencies of the United States. 
In my opinion, such a statute is greatly 
needed; and I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, printed in the 
RECORD. 5 

The bill (S. 2546) to provide for at- 
torneys liens in proceedings before the 
courts or other departments and agen- 
cies of the United States, introduced by 
Mr. McCarran, was read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That from the com- 
mencement of an action, or other proceeding, 
in any court or before any department, agent, 
or agency of the United States, or the service 
of an answer containing counterclaim, an 
attorney whose appearance has been en- 
tered for a party shall have a lien upon his 
client’s cause of action, claim, or counter- 
claim, which shall attach to any verdict, re- 
port, determination, decision, judgment, or 
final order in his client’s favor, and the pro- 
ceeds thereof in whatever hands they may 
come. Such lien shall not be affected by any 
settlement between the parties before or 
after judgment, final order, or determina- 
tion. The court, department, agent, or 
agency entering such final order shall, upon 
petition of the client or the attorney, deter- 
mine and enforce such lien. 

Sec. 2. No statute forbidding or limiting 
the assignment of a claim against the United 
States shall be deemed to apply to the lien 
established as aforesaid. 


AMENDMEN# OF CODE RELATING TO 
DOCKET FEES 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Department of Jus- 
tice, I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to amend section 1923 (a) of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to 
docket fees. I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill, together with a letter from 
the Department and a memorandum 
prepared by the staff of the Judiciary 
Committee, be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred 
and, without objection, the bill, letter, 
and memorandum will be printed in the 
REcorD. 

The bill (S. 2547) to amend section 
1923 (a) of title 28, United States Code, 
relating to docket fees, introduced by 
Mr. McCarran, by request, was read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first item 
listed in section 1923 (a) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
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“$20 on trial or final hearing (including a 
default judgment whether entered by the 
court or by the clerk) in civil, criminal, or 
admiralty cases, except that in cases of admi- 
ralty and maritime jurisdiction where the 
libellant recovers less than $50 the proctor’s 
docket fee shall be $10.” 


The letter and memorandum presented 
by Mr. McCarran are as follows: 


JANUARY 22, 1952. 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: The Department of Jus- 
tice recommends the amendment of section 
1923 of title 28, United States Code, so as to 
clarify the intent of the section to authorize 
the taxation of attorney’s and proctor’s 
docket fees as costs upon the entry of default 
judgments. 

Section 1923 of title 28 provides in perti- 
nent part: 

“(a) Attorney’s and proctor’s docket fees 
in courts of the United States may be taxed 
as costs as follows: 

“$20 on trial or final hearing in civil, crimi- 
nal, or admiralty cases.” 

Time and again the question has been 
raised as to whether entry of a default judg- 
ment constitutes a “final hearing” within 
the contemplation of the language above 
quoted. It has consistently been the view 
of the Department of Justice that such an 
entry is a final hearing, and, therefore, that 
an attorney’s docket fee of $20 is taxable as 
costs in any case where a default judgment 
has been entered. 

Section 1923 of title 28, United States Code, 
is a consolidation and revision of sections 
823 and 824 of the Revised Statutes (secs. 
571 and 572 of title 28, U. S. C. 1940 ed.), and 
section 6 of the act of May 28, 1896, 29 Statute 
179, as amended (28 U. S. C. 1940 ed., 578). 
The reviser’s note to section 1923 indicates 
clearly that in consolidating and revising 
the predecessor sections it was intended to 
eliminate the earlier limitation of $10 in 
“cases at law when judgment is rendered 
without a jury” and to provide that in all 
cases which reach final hearing or trial— 
whether in law or in equity, and whether 
with or without a jury—a docket fee of $20 
would pertain. No other substantive changes 
were contemplated, and so the same defini- 
tion of “final hearing’’ which previously had 
applied in equity and admiralty cases under 
section 572, would apply to civil and crim- 
inal cases under the revised section. It hav- 
ing been clearly established by judicial de- 
terminations that a docket fee is taxable 
where a final decree is entered on an order 
pro confesso in equity, the same rule should 
apply to the counterpart of such a judgment 
in law, a default judgment. 

A further question arises-with respect to a 
default judgment when it has been entered 
by a clerk pursuant to rule 55 (b) (1) of the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, the argu- 
ment sometimes being made that even if a 
default judgment entered by a judge con- 
stitutes a final hearing, one entered by a 
clerk does not. 

Although the Department of Justice has 
been of the view that all default judgments 
are final hearings within the contemplation 
of section 1923, irrespective of whether they 
are entered by judges or by clerks, and al- 
though this view of the Department has been 
supported generally in the courts, it is con- 
sidered advisable to so clarify the section 
as to eliminate the possibility of any further 
controversy with respect to its scope. 

There is attached for your consideration a 
draft bill which would effectuate this recom- 
mendation. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
has advised that there is no objection to the 
submission of this recommendation. 

Sincerely, 


Attorney General. 
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MEMORANDUM For Starr INFORMATION RE 
ATTORNEY GENERAL’s PROPOSAL To AMEND 
SECTION 1923, T1TLE 28, UNITED STATES CODE 


Costs are taxed as an ordinary incident of 
litigation (F. D. I. C. v. Billings County, N. D. 
(168 F. 2d 452, CCA-8, 1948)) under statu- 
tory authority. Costs as known today were 
unknown to the common law and, without 
the aid of statute, liability therefor rests 
only on the party incurring them (Vincennes 
Steel Corp. v. Miller (94 F. 2d 347 (CCA-5, 
1938) ). Under common law costs were not 
recoverable against the opposing party and 
one requiring a service to be performed was 
required to pay the legal charges therefor 
(United States v. Ringgold (33 U. S. 150 
(1834) ). 

Mr. Harry M. Hull, Clerk of the local dis- 
trict court, advises that the $20 docket fee 
was not taxed in his office in cases terminated 
by default judgments prior to the decision in 
United States v. Bowden (182 F. 2d 251 (CCA- 
10, Apr. 28, 1950)). That case arose in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Utah, being an action by the United 
States against Bowden for the balance due 
on a note. Judge Ritter entered a default 
judgment for plaintiff, and thereafter a 
motion was made to retax costs... The dis- 
trict court refused to tax an attorney’s 
docket fee (under 28 U. S. C. 1923 (a)) and 
plaintiff appealed. The circuit ceurt of 
appeals concluded its decision in this man- 
ner: 

“4. While we entertain no doubt that the 
entry of the default judgment was a final 
hearing within the meaning of the statute, 
we conclude that the taxation of costs is a 
matter vested in the sound discretion of the 
trial court. 

“The cause will be remanded with in- 
structions to the trial court to vacate the 
order denying the motion to retax the costs 
and to determine in the exercise of its 
discretion whether an attorney's docket fee 
should be taxed as costs against the defend- 
ants below” (182 I. 2d, p. 252). 

After this decision came to his attention, 
Mr. Hull advises, his office began taxing at- 
torneys’ docket fees in default judgment 
cases. 

Although the Tenth Circuit did not cite 
the decision in the Bowden case, the United 
States District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of South Carolina had previously held 
flatly that a default judgment entered by 
the clerk is a final hearing within the mean- 
ing of 28 United States Code 1923 and allowed 
taxing of the attorney’s docket fee of $20 in 
United States v. Herlong (13 Fed. Rules Serv. 
55 b. 14, Case 1; 9 F. R. D. 194 (1949) ). 

On the other hand, the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of Ohio 
held in 1951 that the United States (as plain- 
tiff) was not entitled to the $20 docket fee 
in a case settled by consent judgment in its 
favor (United States v. New York Cent. R. 
Co. (97 F. Supp. 727)). The court went 
further, however, by instructing the clerk 
to disallow the item of $20 charged as docket 
fees under section 1923 in any future case 
involving the entry of a default judgment 
(at p. 729). 

The annotations in United States Code 
Annotated substantiate the statement in the 
attached letter that it is well established by 
judicial determinations that a docket fee is 
taxable where a final decree is entered on an 
order pro confesso in equity proceedings. 


1Mr. Hull explains that the attorney for 
the prevailing party submits an affidavit to 
the clerk of court stating a bill of costs. 
The clerk then taxes such costs as he deems 
just and authorized, and the opposing party 
then has 5 days to respond or to move for 
retaxing of the costs. The prevailing party 
has the same period of time to make such 
motion if he regards the clerk’s action erro- 
neous. In either event such motion is con- 
sidered and determined by the court, subject 
to appeal. 
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Since a clerk is authorized to enter a de- 
fault judgment under the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure, it would seem that no dis- 
tinction is necessary in this respect between 
the entry by the clerk and entry by the 
court. The decision in the Herlong case, 
supra, observed that the clerk’s function in 
such a matter is not merely perfunctory, 
since he must examine the affidavits filed 
and satisfy himself that they meet the re- 
quirements of rule 55 (a). The court said 
further that the clerk merely acts in place 
of the judge, in entering a default judg- 
ment, and the function is the same whether 
exercised by judge or clerk. 

In these circumstances it appears that 
clarification of the statute with reference 
to default judgments is desirable, and from 
a practicable standpoint it seems that in a 
default judgment case the judgment creditor 
is as much entitled to recovery of the docket 
fee as in the case which proceeds to final 
hearing. Therefore, acceptance of the At- 
torney General’s proposal to amend the 
statute is recommended. 


EMPLOYMENT BY LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 
OF COMMUNISTS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to make it. unlawful for a member of a 
Communist organization to hold an office 
or employment with any labor organiza- 
tion, and to permit the discharge by em- 
ployers of persons who are members of 
organizations designated as subversive 
by the Attorney General of the United 
States. I ask unanimous consent that 
a statement by me relating to the bill be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 2548) to make it unlawful 
for a member of a Communist organiza- 
tion to hold an office or employment with 
any labor organization, and to permit the 
discharge by employers of persons who 
are members of organizations designated 
as subversive by the Attorney General of 
the United States, introduced by Mr. 
McCarraNy, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The statement presented by Mr. Mc- 
CarRAN is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR McCaRRAN 


During the first session of this Congress, I 
introduced legislation, S. 1975, having as one 
of its purposes the protection of loyal labor 
unions against infiltration by Communists 
and members of communistic organizations. 
I am sure my colleagues all recognize the 
importance of this problem, and that legis- 
lation must be enacted to combat the vigor- 
ous and subversive activities of Communists 
in the labor movement. 

Since the introduction of S. 1975, numer- 
ous conferences have been held with repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of 
Labor and the CIO in an effort to reach 
some agreement on language which would 
accomplish our purpose without weakening 
the position of honest and loyal men in the 
labor field. 

Today I have sent to the desk a bill which 
I might have chosen as an amendment to S. 
1975. This is a modified form of the recent 
bill and is not intended as a final answer to 
the problem. I expect to appoint a sub- 
committee to proceed at once so that full 
and complete hearings will be given. It is 
my desire that legislation giving legal pro- 
tection for both unions and employer from 
the cancerous growth of communism be en- 
acted by the Senate, 
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This bill differs from S. 1975 in two re- 
spects: (1) Section 2 of the amendment will 
amend subsection 5 of the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 instead of section 4 of that act. 
The original bill and the amendment both 
make it unlawful for a Communist to hold 
office or employment in a labor union. (2) 
Section 3 of the original bill was found to be 
too indefinite in its provisions and the 
amendment specifies the instances in which 
a Communist may be discharged by an em- 
ployer. 

You will recall that S. 1975 was introduced 
following a recommendation of members of 
the Internal Security Subcommittee, of which 
I have the honor to be chairman, and this 
bill is being introduced today in order to 
carry out the wishes of this subcommittee. 


A 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

Address entitled “American Foreign Policy 
in the Far East,” delivered by him at the In- 
stitute of Far Eastern Studies, Seton Hail 
University, South Orange, N. J. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

Article entitled “War by Executive Order,” 
written by Senator WaTKINs, and published 
in the December 1951 issue of the Western 
Political Quarterly. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

An article entitled, “A Formula for Clean 
Government,” written by Senator Mon- 
RONEY, Of Oklahoma, and published in the 
New York Times supplement. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement prepared by him, address de- 
livered by him, and attached material rela- 
tive to investigation of the Office of Alien 
Property. 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

Address on the importance of the St. Law- 
rence seaway to Indiana and other Midwest 
States, delivered by Claude R. Wickard, Ad- 
ministrator of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration at the Indiana State-wide meet- 
ing in Indianapolis, Ind., January 24, 1952. 

Address regarding the Canadian viewpoint 
on the development of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, delivered by Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minis- 
ter of the Canadian Government, Depart- 
ments of Trade and Commerce and Defence 
Production, at the annual dinner of the 
Washington Society of Engineers, Washing- 
ton, D. C., November 28, 1951. 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

A column by Constantine Brown on the 

subject of the offshore procurement program. 


TREATIES OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE, 
AND NAVIGATION WITH THE ITALIAN 
REPUBLIC AND THE KINGDOM OF DEN- 
MARK—REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF 
SECRECY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. As in execu- 
tive session, the Chair lays before the 
Senate Executive H, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, second session, an agreement sup- 
plementing the treaty of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation between the 
United States of America and the Italian 
Republic, signed at Washington on Sep- 
tember 26, 1951, and Executive I, Eighty- 
second Congress, second session, a treaty 
of friendship, commerce, and navigation 
between the United States of America 
and the Kingdom of Denmark, together 
with a protocol relating thereto, signed 
at Copenhagen on October 1, 1951. The 
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Chair understands that the State De- 
partment has no objection to the re- 
moval of the injunction of secrecy from 
the treaties. Therefore, without objec- 
tion, the injunction of secrecy will be re- 
moved from the treaties, and the trea- 
ties together with the messages from the 
President will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and the 
President’s messages will be printed in 
the Recorp. The Chair hears no ob- 
jection. 

The President’s messages are as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratifica- 
tion, I transmit herewith an agreement 
supplementing the treaty of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation between the 
United States of America and the Italian 
Republic, signed at Washington on Sep- 
tember 26, 1951. 

I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, the report by the Secretary 
of State with respect to the agreement. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE House, January 29, 1952. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secre- 
tary of State; (2) agreement supple- 
menting the treaty of friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation between the 
United States and Italy, signed at Wash- 
ington, September 26, 1951.) 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratifica- 
tion, I transmit herewith a treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation 
between the United States of America 
and the Kingdom of Denmark, together 
with a protocol relating thereto, signed 
at Copenhagen on October 1, 1951. 

I transmit also, for the information 
of the Senate, the minutes of interpre- 
tation, initialed on the same date the 
treaty and protocol were signed, and a 
report on the treaty and protocol made 
to me by the Secretary of State. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue WHITE Howse, January 29, 1952. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secre- 
tary of State; (2) treaty of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation, with proto- 
col, signed at Copenhagen October 1, 
1951; (3) minutes of interpretation, ini- 
tialed at Copenhagen October 1, 1951.) 


REPEAL OF EMBARGO ON IMPORTATION 
OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2104) to repeal sec- 
tion 104 of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. CApPE- 
HART] to recommit Senate bill 2104. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey obtained 
the floor. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken 
Brewster 
Bridges 
Connally 
Cordon 
Dirksen 
Dworkshak 
Ferguson 
Fulbright 
George 


Hendrickson 
Hickenlooper 
Holland Moody 

Ives Murray 
Johnston, S.C. Neely 

Kem Smith, N. J. 
Lehman Sparkman 
Magnuson Thye 

Malone Tobey 
McClellan Underwood 
Gillette McFarland Wiley 

Green McKellar Williams 

Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Monroney], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr, 
KEFAUVER! is necessarily absent. ; 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BEennetT], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senators from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON 
and Mr. ScHOoEPPEL], the Senator from 
Vermont [{Mr. FLANDERS], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Martin], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SEaton] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapPE- 
HART] is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Sergeant at Arms be directed to request 
the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate, 

After a little delay, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr, 
Benton, Mr. Butter of Maryland, Mr. 
Butter of Nebraska, Mr. Byrp, Mr. CaIn, 
Mr. CasE, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. Dovuctas, 
Mr. Dorr, Mr. EasTLanD, Mr. Ecton, Mr. 
Freak, Mr. Haypen, Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. 
Hitt, Mr. Hoty, Mr. Humpurey, Mr. 
Hunt, Mr. JENNER, Mr. JoHNSON of Colo- 
rado, Mr. JoHNsON of Texas, Mr. Kerr, 
Mr. KILGORE, Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. LANGER, 
Mr. Lopce, Mr. Lonc, Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. 
McCarran, Mr. McCartuy, Mr. Munor, 
Mr. Nrxon, Mr. O’MAHONEY, Mr. PasTORE, 
Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL, Mr. SMATHERS, Mrs. SMITH of 
Maine, Mr. Smitu of North Carolina, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. TAFT, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. 
WELKER, and Mr. Younc entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield for a 
unanimous-consent request? . 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, since 
the majority leader is present, and also 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], I am wondering whether we 
might not get a unanimous-consent 
agreement, or some indication as to 
when we may vote on the pending 
measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Jersey may yield for that pur- 
pose only by unanimous consent. 


McMahon 
Millikin 


January 29 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington for that purpose. I told the ma- 
jority leader that if Senators desired to 
bring up the question of a unanimous- 
consent agreement, I would yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, we 
have been endeavoring to work out a 
unanimous-consent agreement whereby 
the pending bill could be disposed of to- 
morrow. Several telephone calls are now 
being made. Perhaps a little later on we 
may be able to do that, though we are 
unable to do it at the moment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield to 
the Senator from New Hampshire, with 
the same understanding, namely, that I 
do not lose the privilege of the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRIDGES. This is a matter which 
could be settled before the Senator pro- 
ceeds with his speech. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I shall be 
very happy to yield, upon unanimous 
consent being given that I shall not 
thereby lose the privilege of the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the Senator from New Jer- 
sey yielding to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to either the majority lead- 
er or the minority leader, provided I do 
not thereby lose the privilege of the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator may do so. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand that it is possible to enter 
into a unanimous-consent agreement to 
vote tomorrow, upon the following con- 
ditions, namely, that the motion of the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPeHart] be 
temporarily withdrawn. I understand 
that the Senator from Arkansas is will- 
ing to accept the Bricker amendment, 
and we would then be able to enter into 
a@ unanimous-consent agreement, as fol- 
lows, namely, to limit the debate, be- 
ginning tomorrow at 12 o’clock, to 1 hour, 
30 minutes to a side, on all motions and 
amendments, and 1 hour, 30 minutes to 
a side, on the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, let me 
see whether my understanding is cor- 
rect. I have talked with the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CapeHart], and he is 
willing to withdraw temporarily his mo- 
tion to recommit. We might then reach 
a unanimous-consent agreement that, 
starting at 12 o’clock tomorrow, debate 
upon any amendment, or upon a motion 
to recommit, or upon the bill itself, 
shall be limited to 1 hour, 30 minutes to 
a side, 

Mr.McFARLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield, 
with the same understanding. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The understanding 
would be, would it not, that immediately 
after the Bricker amendment is disposed 
of, the Capehart motion would be re- 
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stored automatically to its present posi- 
tion? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, is 
such an understanding necessary? I 
had anticipated discussing with the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] one 
or two other amendments which I be- 
lieve may be acceptable, before a vote is 
taken on a motion to recommit. The 
Senator from Indiana could make such a 
motion at any time he desired. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from New Jersey will yield, I was 
merely suggesting that taking up the 
Bricker amendment is entirely a matter 
of a temporary suspension, and that the 
Capehart motion would then resume its 
former position, after the Bricker 
amendment shall have been disposed of. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I can make the 
suggestion to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas in that manner, and can discuss with 
the Senator from Indiana when he re- 
turns any further suspension of his mo- 
tion, 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Capehart motion to re- 
commit be temporarily withdrawn.or set 
aside in order that we may dispose of the 
Bricker amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is that all? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is all I want 
to ask at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, how would 
the time be divided—1 hour, 30 minutes 
to a side? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The majority lead- 
er has not yet come to that. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I have not yet 
come to that. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, has 
the distinguished majority leader made 
a request to fix the time for a final vote 
on this bill? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Not as yet. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
contemplate doing so? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I contemplate do- 
ing so, if and when we shall have dis- 
posed of the Bricker amendment; that 
is, I contemplate at that time proposing 
a unanimous-consent agreement to limit 
debate, beginning tomorrow, to 1 hour 
on all amendments and motions, and on 
the bill, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
does the majority leader expect to add 
to the unanimous-consent request a pro- 
vision that no amendment, not germane 
to the bill, may be proposed? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes; I shall do 
that when the unanimous-consent 
agreement is proposed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Did I correctly 
understand that after action on the 
Bricker amendment the motion to re- 
commit would then resume its place 
automatically? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I asked that the 
motion to recommit be temporarily laid 
aside, which would make it the pend- 
ing question following disposition of the 
Bricker amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arizona asks unanimous consent 
that the motion by the Senator from 
Indiana be temporarily laid aside, that 
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the Bricker amendment be regarded as 
the immediate pending question to be 
disposed of, and that thereupon the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Indiana shall 
automatically resume its legislative 
status. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from New Jersey yield to the 
Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Iam glad 
to yield, upon the previous understand- 
ing. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. On behalf of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], I ask 
that his amendment be considered and 
acted upon immediately. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will automatically become the 
pending question. 

Mr. McFARLAND. We are trying to 
dispose of it now, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from New Jersey yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am glad to yield, provided I have 
unanimous consent that I do not there- 
by lose the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the clerk will read for the in- 
formation of the Senate the pending 
Bricker amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

Sec. 2. The enactment of this act shall not 
be construed to determine or indicate the 
approval or disapproval by the Congress of 
the executive agreement known as the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It is my understand- 
ing that the managers of the bill which 
is before the Senate are willing to ac- 
cept the Bricker amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. 
that is correct. I am willing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is on the Bricker amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Cape- 
hart motion to recommit now automati- 
cally resumes its former status. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield 
with the same understanding. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I move that the vote 
by which the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. BrRIcKER] was adopted 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from 
New Hampshire to lay on the table the 
motion of the Senator from Colorado. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that beginning 
at 12 o’clock tomorrow, debate on the 
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pending bill be limited to 1 hour on 
any motion, amendment or appeal, or 
in the bill itself, the time to be divided 
equally between the proponent of the 
amendment or the maker of the motion 
and the Senator from Arkansas, in the 
event that he is opposed to the amend- 
ment or the motion and in the event 
that he is in favor of it, the time to be 
controlled by the distinguished minority 
leader; the time on the bill to be con- 
trolled by the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT] and the minority leader 
or any Senator whom he may designate; 
with the further provisions that all 
amendments must be germane. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand that amendments 
may be offered during the course of the 
debate? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes, with a limi- 
tation of 30 minutes to a side. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Thirty minutes on 
the bill itself as well as on amendments? 

Mr. McFARLAND. On the bill itself 
and on any amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, as 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 


Ordered, That on Wednesday, January 30, 
1952, beginning at the hour of 12 o’clock 
noon, debate upon any amendment or mo- 
tion (including appeals) that may be pend- 
ing or that may thereafter be proposed to 
the bill (S. 2104) t> repeal section 104 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, and upon the question of the final 
passage of the said bill, be limited to not 
exceeding 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled, in the case of amendments, mo- 
tions, or appeals, by the mover of any such 
amendment or motion (including appeals) 
and Mr. FULBRIGHT: Provided, That in the 
event Mr. FULBRIGHT is in favor of any such 
amendment, motion, or appeal, the time in 
opposition thereto shall be controlled by the 
minority leader or some Senator designated 
by him: Provided further, That no amend- 
ment or motion that is not germane to the 
subject matter of the said bill shall be re- 
ceived. 

Ortered further, That upon the question of 
the final passage of the said bill, the debate 
shall be equally divided and controlled by 
Mr. FULBRIGHT ard the minority leader or 
some Senator designated by him. 


REPORT ON FAR EASTERN POLICY 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a member of the Far East Sub- 
committee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, I recently returned with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SparKMAN], 
and Mr. John Foster Dulles, from a trip 
to Japan and other places in the far- 
eastern area. This is the second time 
I have been to that area, having made a 
visit there in 1949. 

While my remarks today will be di- 
rected primarily to the Far East, I want 
to invite the attention of my colleagues 
to the fact that in the past year or two 
I have twice been to Europe and have 
studied the situation in the Atiantic Pact 
nations. So, although I am fecusing my 
remarks today on the Far East, I am 
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trying to relate the problems there to 
the whole foreign relations picture, for, 
of course, I realize the importance of 
the North Atlantic area. 

In the past 2 years we have come 
to the decision that the concept of col- 
lective security is the basis of our for- 
eign policy, because the Communist 
threat is obviously world wide. 
Furthermore we are aware that the 
United States has the responsibility of 
leadership of the free world in building 
collective security both in Asia and in 
Europe. While I recognize the impor- 
tance of the Atlantic Pact area and the 
very important work which General 
Eisenhower is doing in bringing about 
participation by the western European 
nations in collective defense, I have the 
feeling, which I think is shared by many 
other persons, that the Middle East and 
the Far East present the two most im- 
mediate threats to world security. 

I have not been to the Middle East; 
the problems there are now being studied 
by the Middle East Subcommittee of the 
Foreign Relations Committee; but I have 
been to the Far East, and, therefore, I 
shall confine my remarks to the Far 
East in my address to the Senate today. 


YEARNING FOR FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. President, let me state, first of all, 
as the foundation of everything I shall 
say, that from my trip in 1949 and my 
trip in the past year, in which I visited 
Japan, the Philippines, Hong Kong, Ko- 
rea, and Formosa, which is all that is left 
of free China, I believe the basic cause of 
turmoil in this area is a deep-rooted 
yearning for freedom and independence. 
The people are seeking to be free of the 
old traditional colonialism and imperial- 
ism, and they resent exploitation by any 
outside powers, especially by the so- 
called white man. 

As Americans, we have a problem be- 
cause we are identified with our good 
friends France and Great Britain in their 
world-wide position, and, unfortunately, 
they have a certain reputation for im- 
perialism and colonialism among far 
eastern and many middle eastern peo- 
ples. 

Unfortunately, in Asia many people 
fail to realize the imperialistic implica- 
tions of Russian domination, and they 
are led astray by Russian propaganda 
which falsely promises freedom if the 
communistic system is followed. This 
has already resulted in Communist dom- 
ination on the mainland of China, and 
has thus been the direct cause of one of 
the greatest threats to the security of the 
free world. 


FREE AND INDEPENDENT CHINA 


So, Mr. President, in considering the 
whole picture, I have come to the con- 
clusion that if we want a free and inde- 
pendent Asia, which might well mean 
the freedom of the world, we should 
think in terms of a free and independent 
China. 

I emphasize a free and independent 
China as a basis for peace in Asia. That 
was my conclusion 2 years ago, but it 
was not so clear in my mind as it is to- 
day. Two years ago I felt very strongly 
that we should not recognize Communist 
China, because we had evidence that it 
was simply a puppet-government of Rus- 
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sia. At that time I also took the position 
that the Island of Formosa, which is 
all that is left of free China, was abso- 
lutely vital for our own security and that 
we should not permit it to fall into hos- 
tile hands. I am glad to say that both 
those ideas have proved to be correct 
and that our own policy today is along 
the line of nonrecognition of Communist 
China and of protecting Formosa from 
any possible hostile invasion. 

From my studies and my trips to the 
Far East I am perfectly convinced that 
a Russian-controlled China, continuing 
indefinitely, will mean a Russian-con- 
trolled Asia. If China remains behind 
the iron curtain it will be very difficult 
for other countries in Asia which are 
outside the iron curtain to develop as 
free and independent nations. On the 
other hand, a free and independent 
China, together with a free and inde- 
pendent Japan, which is about to he 
brought about by the Japanese peace 
treaty—and I may say parenthetically 
that I hope to address myself to the sub- 
ject of the Japanese peace treaty very 
shortly when it comes before the Senate 
for ratification—a free and independent 
China, together with a free and inde- 
pendent Japan and, I hope, a free and in- 
dependent India, might very well lead 
to sound democratic government for all 
of Asia. We cannot compromise. China 
must become free and independent and 
play a significant role in a free Asia. 
This must be an important key to our 
far-eastern policy. 


COMMUNIST AGGRESSION IN KOREA 


Mr. President, the next point I wish 
to discuss—and it has to do immediately 
with our problems in Korea—is how to 
stop Chinese Communist aggression. I 
am absolutely convinced that Chinese 
Communist aggression is inspired by 
Moscow and directed by Moscow, that all 
orders are taken from Moscow. The 
leadership does not move without Mos- 
cow. Therefore we are faced with a con- 
tinuing threat in the far-eastern area 
which has been evidenced first by open 
aggression in Korea, and by threats of 
aggression elsewhere, in every case using 
alien peoples as puppets of the Russian 
policy. This is evidenced in Korea, first, 
by the use of the North Koreans, and 
now of the Communist Chinese. It is 
my firm conviction that wherever ag- 
gression appears, it can be stopped only 
by a courageous and determined policy, 
not only on our part, but also on the part 
of the western powers and of our United 
Nations associates. A weak policy has 
invited and will invite further aggres- 
sion. 

Let us consider, then, the problem of 
Korea. In my judgment, the interven- 
tion of the United Nations in 1950, when 
the aggression first occurred, was justi- 
fied. The North Koreans attacked, and 
the United Nations helped South Korea 
to resist. I did not approve of our tak- 
ing that action without endorsement by 
action of Congress, especially by the Sen- 
ate of the United States. I think there 
should have been a resolution of endorse- 
ment. Regardless of that, it would not 
have been possible for us to stay out of 
Korea without surrendering that whole 
area to the Communists, thereby endan- 
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gering Japan and our own island chain 
in the Far East. From the standpoint of 
our own self-defense, the United States 
was compelled to act; certainly from the 
standpoint of the United Nations, the 
United Nations had to act, because the 
aggression was clearly defiance of the 
authority of the United Nations, which 
could not be tolerated. 

Under the wise leadership and strategy 
of General MacArthur we were success- 
ful in pushing the North Koreans back 
to the Yalu River. But when the Chi- 
nese Communists entered the war, a new 
situation arose. The greatly reinforced 
enemy pushed our forces back, and at 
present the line of defense is at a place 
which we have partially determined as 
being slightly north of the thirty-eighth 
parallel. For 6 months precious time 
has been consumed in discussing pro- 
posals for a truce or armistice. 

My own observation, based on my trip 
and discussions with military people, is 
that if there could be an honorable 
armistice, which would save human lives, 
no effort should be spared to achieve it. 
But every time we have approached 
agreement on an armistice, the Commu- 
nists have countered with another sug- 
gestion or an objection to the terms 
that have been proposed. The result is 
that an armistice has not been achieved 
after more than 6 months of discussion. 

Meantime, it is perfectly clear to any- 
one who visits Korea that the Commu- 
nists have increased their fire power by 
making available more artillery and 
ground forces. Worse than that, they 
have increased their air power by con- 
structing airfields behind the Yalu, and 
even south of the Yalu, in North Korea, 
thus placing the position of the United 
Nations in jeopardy, in the event the 
truce talks collapse. 

I was interested to read an article 
published in the U. S. News and World 
Report of January 11, 1952, entitled, 
“How To Deal With Communists.” This 
article is based on the views of our own 
military and naval authorities who have 
been engaged in the negotiations. Ac- 
cording to the editor’s note, this article 
was submitted, before publication, to the 
Press Advisory Division of General 
Ridgway’s headquarters. I shall quote 
from it as a build-up, I might say, for 
the argument I intend to make for the 
policy I advocate in Korea: 

Communist leaders, fundamentally, are 
convinced that the United States is afraid to 
risk major war and can be bluffed and forced 
to make sacrifices if treated roughly. * * * 
If the Communists are convinced that the 
West really will fight, then there will be no 
fight. * * * They seem to respect only 
power that can and will be used to back up 
a United States position. It must be power 
in being and in place, where it can be seen 
and believed unquestionably. 


The inevitable conclusion from that 
would be that we have been willing to pe 
pushed around in the truce negotiations 
and that we are at a great military dis- 
advantage in our dealings with the Com- 
munists on the Peninsula of Korea. 

EXTREME SANCTIONS AGAINST AGGRESSION 


It is my considered judgment that we 
must now be prepared to apply extreme 
sanctions, and I shall shortly define 
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what I mean by those words. We 
should not limit our retaliation only to 
action on the Korean Peninsula, where 
we are at a great military disadvantage. 
I suggest that extreme sanctions should 
very definitely be applied in the follow- 
ing circumstances: 

(a) If, for a time that may be desig- 
nated, the Communists continue to stall 
the truce talks; or 

(b) if they agree to a truce but then 
do not abide by it. 

The sanctions should apply also if the 
Communists engage in aggression else- 
where in the Far East. I shall discuss 
that matter a little later. I am now 
speaking of Korea. If the Communists 
continue to stall or if they agree to a 
truce and then break it, we must not 
hesitate to take effective action by the 
application of extreme sanctions. 

What are extreme sanctions? When- 
ever I have used that expression, many 
people have asked me what I mean. I 
shall give examples, although they are 
not all-inclusive. Many things might 
be considered: 

First, a blockade of the Chinese coast 
by the United Nations. That would 
mean cutting off China from all sea- 
ward intercourse vith other powers, if 
China continues to defy the United 
Nations. 

Second, air, sea, and matériel support 
for the Nationalist Army con Formosa, 
for the purpose of guerrilla attacks on 
the mainland of China. I am not advo- 
eating all-out war on the mainland, be- 
cause the Chinese Nationalists are not 
in a position to conduct such a war to- 
day. However, they could cause a great 
amount of trouble by making guerrilla 
raids on the mainland of China from 
Formosa. I may remind my colleagues 
that Formosa is at the moment the last 
bastion of the free Chinese, who are op- 
posing the Chinese Communist move- 
ment. 

Third, air and sea attacks should be 
made on vulnerable Chinese ports and 
military supply lines, if that should be 
necessary. I hope it will not be neces- 
sary. I doubt that such bombing will 
be necessary if an effective blockade is 
applied; but if it is necessary, we should 
not hesitate to take these steps rather 
than continue to have our boys killed 
in Korea. 

The next step, in my opinion, is most 
important, and I wish to emphasize it. 
It is the withdrawal of recognition of 
Communist China by those countries 
which have recognized the Communist 
regime. I refer especially to our British 
friends, but there are also other free- 
world countries which have recognized 
Communist China. To me it seems per- 
fectly absurd that members of the 
United Nations, whose forces are en- 
gaged in fighting in Korea against 
Chinese Communist aggression, should 
sti'l continue to recognize the aggressor 
government. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I had 
overlooked saying, as I began my re- 
marks, that I hoped I might make my 
statement consecutively, and that ques- 
tions would then be asked. 
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If the Senator from California has no 
objection, I should prefer to complete 
my entire statement. 

I shall continue to emphasize this 
point because my own mind is not clear 
as to what argument our British friends 
can continue to make for the recognition 
of Communist China, especially in light 
of the way they have been abused by 
the Communists. The British them- 
selves have not been recognized by the 
Communists. Of course, if there were a 
discontinuance of recognition, there 
might be an interference with trade, but 
I cannot believe that trade is as impor- 
tant as the saving of human lives, which 
are now being lost in Korea, especially 
when 90 percent of the United Nations 
armed forces there consist of our own 
sons who have gone into that war. 

Despite the fact that I have been 
critical of the far-eastern policy of the 
administration, I am happy to say that 
I think we are moving in the direction 
I have been discussing. I cannot help 
but feel, from a reading of the news- 
papers and periodicals that there is a 
trend toward a firmer attitude in the 
event that aggressions continue or break 
out elsewhere. 

Let me quote from an article which 
appeared in Time magazine on January 
14, which to me was very illuminating. 
I have no idea whether it is authorita- 
tive, or whether it really expresses the 
policy of our Government. I hope 
either that it does express it, or that 
something along this line is being con- 
templated. I have no way of knowing. 

The United States Government, for the 
first time since the Chinese Reds attacked 
14 months ago, has finally figured out what 
it is going to do about the Korean war. 
The new policy has been approved, tenta- 
tively and in principle, by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the National Security Coun- 
cil, of which the President and the Secre- 
tary of State are members. The policy may 
be abandoned later. It may not survive 
the opposition of allied governments, with 
which it is now being discussed. But as of 
now, this is the plan: 

Whatever the Communists do, the United 
States will not be drawn into a resumption 
of the struggle on the Korean Peninsula, 
which is not a good place for the United 
States to fight. Therefore the United States 
will be able to reduce greatly its present 
forces in Korea. 


If the Reds sign a truce and then break 
in with another offensive in Korea, the 
United States will not corfine its resistance 
to Korea or even concentrate on Korea. In- 
stead, it will blockade the coast of China and 
attack Chinese coastal cities by air. 


That was one of the suggestions I 
made in my earlier remarks defining 
extreme sanctions. 


If the Reds do not sign a truce and do 
attempt to resume offensive war in Korea— 
either in the air, or on the ground, or 
both—the main United States reply will 
come not in Korea but by air-sea attack on 
the Chinese coastal cities. 

How to limit a war: This does not mean a 
threat of unlimited war with Red China, 
The limits of the present war are set by the 
enemy and are to his advantage. Under the 
new Washington plan, the United States 
would set the limits to its advantage. 


Whether this is our present policy, I 
do not know. I have reason to believe 
that our authorities are discussing these 
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points with our allies, and are thinking 
seriously of taking these drastic steps. 
This is certainly an encouraging indica- 
tion that we are considering the employ- 
ment of more stringent measures. 

In this connection I call attention to 
an article published in the New York 
Herald Tribune of this morning, with 
regard to action reported yesterday in 
Paris. The New York Tribune, in an 
article dated Paris, January 28, by Mr. 
John G. Rogers, a correspondent of the 
Tribune, says: 

The western Big Three warned Russia and 
the Chinese Peking regime today, in effect, 
that any new Communist aggression in 
southeast Asia would be met by United Na- 
tions force. 

American delegate John Sherman Cooper 
led the way before the Political Committee 
of the General Assembly by asserting “at this 
time I must, cn instructions from my Gov- 
ernment, state clearly” that any attempted 
Red grab in southeast Asia “would, in the 
opinion of my Government, be a matter of 
direct and grave concern which would require 
the most urgent and earnest consideration 
by the U. N.” 


Then follow a few paragraphs quoting 
a similar British and the French posi- 
tion on the same subject. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REc- 
orD at this point in my remarks the re- 
mainder of this article. 

There being no objection, the re- 
mainder of the article was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

British Minister of State Selwyn Lloyd 
followed with a declaration to the Russians 
and the Chinese Communists that, in case 
they had any aggressive Asian plans, they 
had better take into consideration that 
Great Britain stood squarely with the United 
States on the issue of opposing them. 

French delegate Francis Lacoste stressed 
that any intervention from outside to sup- 
port the rebel Vietminh forces the French 
are fighting in Indochina would constitute 
cause for immediate and effective action by 
the U. N. 

The American-British-French statements 
were prompted by a recent accusation made 
by Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Y. Vishin- 
sky, who charged that the United States was 
ferrying Chinese Nationalist troops to Burma 
and Thailand for aggression against Com- 
munist China. Western diplomats specu- 
lated that Mr. Vishinsky might have been 
trying to build up advance justification for 
Communist military intervention in south- 
east Asia. 

Today before the political committee, 
which is debating a Chinese Nationalist 
charge of Russian treaty breaking, Soviet 
Delegate Yakov A. Malik repeated the flavor 
of the Vishinsky charge and said the Western 
Powers are planning an aggression against 
Red China from southeast Asia. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am mindful of 
what the Senator said previously, and I 
would not, except under the circum- 
stances I shall outline, interrupt him at 
this point, because I can realize his de- 
sire for continuity in hisremarks. How- 
ever, I have a luncheon engagement to 
which I shall be called very shortly, and 
I am afraid that perhaps I shall miss 
the remainder of the Senator’s remarks, 
though I will read them in the Recorp. 

On this particular point I thought it 
might be helpful, both to the Senate 
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and to the country, to raise now a point 
which I think needs to be discussed. If 
the Senator still feels, under the cir- 
cumstances, that he would prefer to 
continue, I shall, of course, not pursue 
the matter. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am very 
glad to yield to the Senator if he must 
leave. I know that he is familiar with 
this entire subject. I should like to use 
his observations to support the entire ar- 
gument which I am making. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. First of all, let me 
say to the Senator from New Jersey that 
I think the time has come when this 
country must stop yielding to interna- 
tional blackmail on the part of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites, either in Asia 
or in Europe. 

I quite agree with the Senator from 
New Jersey that the United States can- 
not continue for a prolonged period of 
time to take 93 percent of the casualties, 
supply 90 percent of the United Nations 
forces in Korea, and ask men to fight 
and die, while denying them the right 
to win. On that point I think there 
is no general disagreement between the 
Senator’s position and mine. 

However, I am concerned by the state- 
ment made yesterday by Mr. Cooper, the 
American representative in the United 
Nations, to the effect, as I understood 
it, that if the Communists either break 
the truce or move in southeast Asia, it 
will be considered a matter of grave con- 
cern to the Government of the United 
States, and will require us to take the 
matter up immediately with the United 
Nations. 

The reason I am concerned is this: 
When Chinese Communists crossed the 
Yalu in force in November and De- 
cember of 1950, despite the fact that 
it was a clear-cut case of overt aggres- 
sion, it took the United Nations more 
than 6 months to call it aggression. 

In case the Communists move in 
southeast Asia or move against our 
forces now involved in Korea, if the mat- 
ter is merely to be taken up before the 
United Nations, the United Nations may 
still be debating the question after 
southeast Asia has fallen, or after For- 
mosa has been invaded, or after our 
troops have been jeopardized in Korea. 

I am wondering what assurances 
either the State Department, Mr. Cooper, 
or the Senator from New Jersey could 
give that taking up the matter before 
the United Nations would be effective 
action so far as stopping aggression is 
concerned. We cannot escape the real- 
ities of the situation. Eighteen months 
after an overt aggression has taken place 
in Korea, out of 60 members of the 
United Nations, deducting 5 as repre- 
senting the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites, leaving 55, up until today, as the 
Senator is speaking, only 17 of those na- 
tions have sent a single soldier, sailor, 
or airman to resist aggression in Korea. 
All 17 of them put together have con- 
tributed only approximately 35,000. The 
United States of America alone has con- 
tributed more than 350,000. The Re- 
public of China on Formosa alone of- 
fered 33,000 of its best troops 4 days 
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after the aggression took place, but that 
offer was declined by the United Nations 
for fear that it might antagonize the 
Chinese Communists. 

What I want to know is, what assur- 
ances have we that if further aggression 
takes place we shall get more than a 
10-percent contribution from the other 
members of the United Nations? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am glad 
to have the Senator’s question. I point 
out to him that before I conclude my re- 
marks I shall try to deal with the very 
situation which he suggests. I am per- 
fectly satisfied that we cannot wait upon 
the United Nations if adequate prepara- 
tions are not made in advance for prompt 
U. N. action. The extreme sanctions to 
which I have referred are not necessarily 
limited to action by the United Nations. 
I would first take the question up with 
the United Nations; but if the United 
Nations would not act, I should try to 
persuade Britain and France to go along 
with us. If they would not do so, we 
would have to explore the possibility of 
going it alone. As matters are now, we 
cannot continue to let the situation drift. 
It does not make sense. 

As I have suggested earlier, in case 
the truce talks should fail, or in case a 
truce should be agreed to and then vio- 
lated, or in case of aggression anywhere 
else, the extreme sanctions principle 
should be applied at once at least by 
the three major powers, as I understand 
is implied in the article from Time mag- 
azine from which I have read. We ought 
to put the heat on them to go along in 
such action, because it must be taken if 
we are to get results. While I have al- 
ways favored taking these matters up 
before the United Nations, which has a 
primary responsibility, we cannot wait 
for the United Nations to act while our 
boys are being killed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield once 
more so that I may ask him a question 
on this point? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am inclined to 
agree with the Senator from New Jersey 
that with the facts as they were avail- 
able on the 25th day of June 1950, had 
the administration frankly taken Con- 
gress into its full confidence it very likely 
could have secured approval by congres- 
sional resolution. That may be a de- 
batable point, but I believe that anyone 
who examines the evidence presented at 
the time would be inclined to believe 
that that would have been so. I also 
agree with the Senator from New Jersey 
that the President and the State De- 
partment made a very serious error in 
not following the Constitution and bring- 
ing the matter to the attention of Con- 
gress. 

Does not the able Senator from New 
Jersey believe that even at this late date 
the President of the United States and 
the Secretary of State have certainly an 
equal obligation—and I believe under the 
Constitution a higher obligation—to con- 
sult with Congress on the effective steps 
which may have to be taken in southeast 
Asia, or wherever aggression may break 
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out, as they have consulted with the 
United Nations? The United Nations is 
a parliamentary body, in a sense repre- 
senting the nations which have joined 
together under the Charter. 

However, I do not believe that the 
executive branch of the Government of 
the United States should be allowed to 
overlook the primary duty it owes to 
Congress. The Senate and the House are 
entitled to have the same free and full 
consultation and the same taking into 
confidence on the part of the executive 
branch as is being accorded to the United 
Nations, by having statements made on 
the floor of the United Nations by one of 
our able representatives in the organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. There can 
be no question about the correctness of 
the statement of the Senator from 
California. Earlier in my remarks I 
stated that when the Korean question 
arose I urged that it be referred to the 
Senate and to the House of Representa- 
tives for the purpose of confirming the 
action which had been taken by the ad- 
ministration. Before the brief interrup- 
tion I was discussing the Korean situa- 
tion and where we would find ourselves 
in the event that the truce talks should 
break down. 


POSSIBLE AGGRESSION IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


I move now to southeast Asia where 
we know there is a large Communist 
build-up. The Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN] and I had contem- 
plated going to Indochina, Malaya, Thai- 
land, and Indonesia, to observe the Com- 
munist threats and the general situation 
in those countries, but, unfortunately, 
we did not have the time to make the 
trip. However, from the information 
available, there can be no doubt at all 
that there is an enormous concentra- 
tion of Communist troops in that area 
ready to strike somewhere in that region. 

Mr. President, the argument I am 
presenting is that we should make our 
position perfectly clear, and get our 
allies to join us in serving notice, not 
only on Communist China, but on the 
Soviet Union, that aggression will result 
in the kind of sanctions I have been dis- 
cussing. I refer to extreme sanctions. 
This policy should be developed, as the 
Senator from California has pointed out, 
through full cooperation between the 
executive branch and other arms of the 
Government. 

Mr. President, there is one point I de- 
sire to make perfectly clear. I want the 
Recorp to show that I do not believe in 
putting American boys ashore on the 
mainland of Asia. I am not advocating 
any such thing. My recommendations 
are limited to naval and air forces. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] was 
present on the occasion, but during my 
trip I had a very interesting experience. 
I had an interview with the President 
of South Korea, Dr. Syngman Rhee. 
He was disturbed by the possibility that 
a truce would divide Korea again. He 
said, ‘““‘We do not expect your boys to be 
called on to give us a free Republic of 
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Korea: All we ask for is that you give 
us equipment and that you train our 
own people. We do not want you to 
sacrifice your own boys. It is much 
better for Asians to fight Asians, for 
South Koreans to fight the Communists 
of China. It is better to do that than 
to have Occidentals fighting against 
Asians.” 

He also pointed out that they were 
eager to get into the fray and to be 
trained for that purpose. He implied 
that we had neglected the opportunity 
to train Asians in the numbers that 
should be trained. 

Another interesting part of our trip 
took us to Formosa. I talked to General 
Chiang Kai-shek, and much to my 
amazement he made exactly the same 
comment. He said, “It is much better 
for you to train our boys. We do not 
want your boys on the mainland. We 
want to have Asians trained who are 
opposed to communism. All we ask is 
your assistance in training them and in 
equipping them.” 

Naturally I took the matter up with 
our own Officials. I was told earlier that 
the policy would be agreed to .by our 
military authorities, and that they were 
training the natives as rapidly as they 
could, but that they did not feel that 
they could train a sufficient number of 
them to hold the fort. That may be a 
military question. I am certain that 
such a policy would meet with the ap- 
proval of the people of the United States. 
American boys should not be sent to the 
mainland of China, and should be re- 
lieved of duty in Korea as soon as we 


feel that the situation permits such ac- 
tion. 


POSITIVE PROGRAMS FOR FREE CHINA 


Mr. President, earlier in my remarks 
I referred to a free and independent 
China as the key to a free and independ- 
ent Asia, and as the foundation for our 
far-eastern policy. Although we know 
that there is an underground movement 
in China, if we dawdle along there, and 
temporize on the policy for a free and 
independent China, we will be on com- 
pletely unsound ground in our far-east- 
ern policy. My suggestion is absolutely 
in line with our “open door” policy with 
respect to China which we have main- 
tained for 50 years. It is in line with 
our territorial integrity policy toward 
China. Yeu, at the present time we are 
not willing to take a stand for a free and 
independent China. 

If we are to threaten the Communist 
Chinese Government with extreme sanc- 
tions, I want to be in a position to hold 
out hope to the people within China 
who are opposed to Communist control 
that there is a policy somewhere in the 
world looking toward their freedom. 

I cite Formosa as an example of the 
success of such a policy. I was there 2 
years ago, and I was there again last fall. 
We have there an example of what can 
be done in the Far East in helping peo- 
ple defend themselves. We have given 
economic aid to Formosa. We had a 
hand, J believe, in the appointment of a 
key civilian to the governorship. He is 
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a man to whom I am proud to refer, be- 
cause he is a graduate of my own uni- 
versity, Princeton. I refer to Mr. K. C. 
Wu. For 2 years Mr. K. C. Wu has been 
acting as civilian governor with the dis- 
tinct purpose of setting up a democratic 
administration based on participation of 
all the people—and that includes the 
Formosan people themselves—in govern- 
ing themselves. As a result, much of the 
prejudice toward the presence of the free 
Chinese in Formosa seems to have sub- 
sided, and the Chinese and Formosans 
there are working together in their 
determination to prevent the further 
spread of communism in Asia and to 
bring about a free and independent 
China. Formosa is an example of what 
may be done in any area which is under 
the control of free Chinese. 

As I said a moment ago, there are 
many anti-Communists on the mainland 
who need encouragement. If we keep 
presenting the idea that we favor a free 
and independent China, we shall bring 
them encouragement. However, I would 
go even further than that; I would let 
those people know that we are prepared 
to propose to them a program of tech- 
nical and economic aid, if they need it, 
as an alternative to what they are get- 
ting from the Communists. I would 
show the Chinese the help which China 
would receive from the free world if she 
were to free herself from Soviet domi- 
nation, if she stopped what I have called 
aggressive expansionism, if she stopped 
being the menace she is to the world 
today under the prodding of Moscow, 
and if she became a part of the free and 
independent Asia movement. We should 
emphasize our objective of building up a 
strong, free China as a full partner with 
the rest of the free world rather than 
as a colonial subject of an imperialistic 
power, which she is today. 

So, Mr. President, there are two prongs 
to my proposal for a free and independ- 
ent China. One is to stop aggression by 
the Chinese. We should tell them that 
they must stop their aggression and cease 
a policy which menaces the free world 
and harms China as well. We must 
make them understand the importance 
of that. The other part of my proposal 
is to get them to understand that we 
propose to help them if China becomes 
free and independent as part of a free 
and independent Asia movement. We 
should outline the position of China in 
the new, specific collective-security ar- 
raagements, 

Presently the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee will report to the Senate, as the 
Chair knows, the Japanese peace treaty 
and the security treaties based on it, 
which contemplate joint security ar- 
rangements between the United States 
and the Philippines, the United States 
and Japan, and the United States and 
Australia and New Zealand. Those ar- 
rangements are designed to protect all 
those areas from aggression, and if China 
becomes a free and independent nation, 
of course, she will be included. In other 
words, our so-called extension of the 
Monroe Doctrine principle to the Far 
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East would include such an area as 
China. 

However, we cannot rest after merely 
making that statement; we must do more 
than that. We must publicize through- 
out Asia our program of economic aid 
and collective security. I would stop 
using the Voice of America in Asia, for I 
think it has caused some misunderstand- 
ing and some difficulty. I would help it 
to be turned into a Voice of Free Asia. I 
would make the key to our Far Eastern 
policy the growth of free and independ- 
ent nations in Asia, and I would con- 
tinue to propagandize that idea and to 
talk about it and tell what it means, and 
I would send that word to every corner 
of that continent. 

It is my considered judgment that a 
free and independent China on our side 
will cost vastly less than military pre- 
paredness against an aggressive Com- 
munist China. We must use the meth- 
ods I am proposing to stop aggression by 
Communist China and to make China a 
free and independent nation. 

So much for China for the moment. 

PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS IN JAPAN 


My next comment is on the progress 
and problems of Japan. I shall not de- 
velop those fully now, because presently 
there will come to the floor the Japanese 
peace treaty, and then we shall have oc- 
casion to discuss that treaty and the 
related problems. 

However, there has been considerable 
discussion, which I have not touched on 
thus far, as to whether the Japanese 
Government, after the peace treaty is 
ratified, will recognize Communist China 
or will recognize Nationalist China. 

There is no doubt in my mind as to 
what the Japanese want to do. Mr. 
Dulles, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], and I were able, when talk- 
ing with the Japanese leadership, to get 
from them the clear impression that 
they want to be aligned with the western 
free powers and want to remain that 
way. They want to recognize the Na- 
tionalist Chinese and to make appropri- 
ate arrangements with the Nationalist 
Chinese. They do not want to recognize 
the Communist Chinese. The Japanese 
leaders took the position that they hoped 
that Japan would soon be admitted to 
the United Nations, and wished to coop- 
erate with the objectives of the United 
Nations; and as long as the Communist 
Chinese were in the other camp and were 
defying the United Nations, they had no 
interest in dealing with them. 

There was another question which 
troubled the Japanese, namely, the ques- 
tion of their trade, because in some 
places it was felt that trade with Com- 
munist China was necessary for the eco- 
nomic survival of Japan. I have re- 
ceived communications which will ke 
presented in connection with the Jap- 
anése Peace Treaty, and which I think 
will show that it will not be necessary 
for Japan to trade with Communist 
China, but, instead, with southeast Asia 
and eventually, of course, with the free 
and independent China about which I 
have been talking. 
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At this stage in my remarks I think 
it would be wise to submit for inclusion 
in the Recorp the letter which Premier 
Yoshida sent to Mr. John Foster Dulles 
a few days ago. That letter has been 
the cause of considerable comment both 
here and in the Far East. I can say 
from my personal knowledge that we dis- 
cussed the letter extensively with Mr. 
Yoshida, who wrote it, and it was en- 
tirely voluntary on the part of the Jap- 
anese. In our discussions we tried to 
communicate to the Japanese what we 
meant by a free and independent Asia 
and what it would mean to Japan to be 
a part of that group, rather than to be a 
satellite behind the iron curtain of 
Russia. Therefore, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the Yoshida 
letter printed at this point in the RecorD. 
It states the intention of the Yoshida 
Government to enter into a bilateral 
treaty with the Nationalist Chinese on 
Formosa, insofar as the Nationalist Chi- 
nese control any area in China, after the 
ratification of the Japanese Peace Treaty 
with us. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


(Following is the text of a letter from 
Shigeru Yoshida, Prime Minister of Japan, 
to John Foster Dulles which was made public 
by the Prime Minister last night (January 16, 
Tokyo time) :) 

THE GAIMUSHO, 
December 24, 1951. 
His Excellency JoHN Foster DULLES, 
The Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear AMBASSADOR DULLES: While the Jap- 
anese Peace Treaty and the U. S.-Japan 
Security Treaty were being debated in the 
House of Representatives and the House of 
Councillors of the Diet, a number of ques- 
tions were put and statements made relative 
to Japan's future policy toward China. Some 
of the statements, separated from their con- 
text and background, gave rise to misappre- 
hensions which I should like to clear up. 

The Japanese Government desires ulti- 
mately to have a full measure of political 
peace and commercial intercourse with China 
which is Japan’s close neighbor. 

At the present time it is, we hope, possible 
to develop that kind of relationship with the 
National Government of the Republic of 
China, which has the seat, voice, and vote 
of China in the United Nations, which exer- 
cises actual governmental authority over cer- 
tain territory, and which maintains diplo- 
matic relations with most of the members 
of the United Nations. To that end my gov- 
ernment on November 17, 1951, established 
a Japanese Government Overseas Agency in 
Formosa, with the consent of the National 
Government of China. This is the highest 
form of relationship with other countries 
which is now permitted to Japan, pending 
the coming into force of the multilateral 
treaty of peace. The Japanese Government 
Overseas Agency in Formosa is important in 
its personnel, refiecting the importance 
which my government attaches to relations 
with the National Government of the Re- 
public of China. My government is prepared 
as soon as legally possible to conclude with 
the National Government of China, if that 
government so desires, a treaty which will 
reestablish normal relations between the two 
governments in conformity with the prin- 
ciples set out in the multilateral treaty of 
peace. The terms of such bilateral treaty 
shall, in respect of the Republic of China, 
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be applicable to all territories which are now, 
or which may hereafter be, under the con- 
trol of the National Government of the Re- 
public of China. We will promptly explore 
this subject with the National Government 
of China. 

As regards the Chinese Communist re- 
gime, that regime stands actually condemned 
by the United Nations of being an aggressor, 
and, in consequence, the United Nations has 
recommended certain measures against that 
regime, in which Japan is now concurring 
and expects to continue to concur when the 
multilateral treaty of peace comes into force 
pursuant to the provisions of article 5 (a) 
(iii), whereby Japan has undertaken “to give 
the United Nations every assistance in any 
action it takes in accordance with the Char- 
ter and to refrain from giving assistance to 
any state against which the United Nations 
may take preventive or enforcement action.” 
Furthermore, the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship, Alliance, and Mutual Assistance, 
concluded in Moscow in 1950, is virtually a 
military alliance aimed against Japan. In 
fact there are many reasons to believe that 
the Communist regime in China is backing 
the Japan Communist Party in its program 
of seeking violently to overthrow the con- 
stitutional system and the present Govern- 
ment of Japan. In view of these considera- 
tions, I can assure you that the Japanese 
Government has no intention to conclude a 
bilateral treaty with the Communist regime 
of China. 

Yours sincerely, 
SHIGERU YOSHIDA. 
NEED FOR FREE WORLD COOPERATION 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the big problem of obtaining the 
full cooperation of our allies in an ef- 
fective far-eastern policy is a matter 
about which I am very much troubled 
and about which I think we should really 
talk very frankly among ourselves and 
with our allies. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNOWLAND] has raised the 
question of whether, if we try to deal 
with the United Nations in developing 
a policy, the United Nations can act fast 
enough on taking adequate preparatory 
steps to assure united resistance to ag- 
gression. Of course, if we can get the 
United Nations to take such action 
quickly, all well and good. However, I 
am not willing to wait for the U.N. 
if prompt countermeasures are not 
promptly agreed upon to meet another 
aggression. 

So I wish to review for a moment the 
position of Great Britain, which, after 
all, has been our friend down through 
the years, and whose support we need to 
help us in developing these policies. 

I wish to begin by reading a statement 
which Mr. Anthony Eden made on Janu- 
ary 11 at Columbia University. That 
statement gave me great hope because 
of the words he used, although until I 
know what the British are actually going 
te do about this matter, I am still 
troubled. On the eleventh of January, 
Mr. Eden made this statement at Co- 
lumbia University: 

These positions— 


Meaning Korea, Indochina, and Ma- 
laya— 
must be held. It should be understood that 
the intervention by Chinese Communists in 
Southeast Asia—even if they were called vol- 
unteers—would create a situation no less 
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menacing than that which the Unéted Na- 
tions met and faced in Korea. In such an 
event the United Nations, I trust, would be 
equally solid to resist it. * * * We have 
reasons to expect that so long as our own 
purpose is made clear, and so long as we 
are plainly capable of punishing an aggres- 
sion, there will be no major war. 


I do not know exactly what Mr. Eden 
means by that statement, but it looks 
as if his face was set toward firm action 
in cooperation with us in case of any ad- 
ditional aggression, such as in Indochina 
or Malaya. 

Would Britain withdraw her recogni- 
tion of Communist China under the 
hypothesis of a Communist aggression in 
Indochina or Malaya? Will Britain join 
with us in the extreme sanctions which 
I have recommended, and which I have 
tried to define? Those are questions 
which I think can be answered only by 
our British friends, and I hope they will 
answer them presently. 

On January 16, when addressing the 
Congress, Mr. Churchill made the follow- 
ing statement in connection with this 
point: 

Our two countries— 


He was referring to Great Britain and 
the United States— 
are agreed that if the truce we seek is reached 


only to be broken, our response will be 
prompt, resolute, and effective. 


There again, Mr. President, I am en- 
couraged; I think the British are think- 
ing in our direction on these matters. 
However, I still raise a question as to 
what they mean. I am troubled, be- 
cause I read in the New York Herald 
Tribune only a few days later, January 
21, a column by Mr. David Lawrence, 
which was entitled “Foreign Office Stand 
Called Stab in Back for Churchill.” I 
shall not read all of it, but I shall ask 
that, after I have read two or three para- 
graphs of it, the entire column by Mr. 
David Lawrence be inserted in the Rrec- 
ORD as a part of my remarks at that 
point. I shall only read several especially 
pertinent paragraphs in Mr. Lawrence’s 
statement. Shortly after his opening 
paragraphs, he says: 

The British Prime Minister told Congress 
last week: “Our two countries are agreed that 
if the truce we seek is reached only to be 


broken, our response will be prompt, resolute, 
and effective.” 


That is the quotation I read a moment 
ago. Mr. Lawrence then continues: 


Here was a warning that the Communists 
could not possibly misunderstand. They 
had been counting on the division between 
Britain and America over Korean policy. 


Further on, Mr. Lawrence says: 


Now, at the moment when the warning 
words of Churchill were calculated to show 
the Communists that Britain and America 
stood together, the British Foreign Office 
pulls the rug from under the feet of both 
Governments. It also weakens the hand of 


the U. N. negotiators who are trying to work 
out an armistice that calls for the return 
of prisoners and also carries the assurance 
that the flow of blood—largely American— 
will cease. 
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Then later: 


Thus the London correspondent of the 
New York Herald Tribune described the con- 
ference of the Foreign Office spokesman with 
the press as follows: 

“It was explained here— 


That was in London— 


that Mr. Churchill’s statement was not in- 
tended as a blanket approval for any action 
which the United States might like to adopt 
in retaliation for a Communist violation of a 
Korean truce. Britain, it was explained, has 
not finally agreed to any specific action, and 
adheres to the principle of prior consultation 
and agreement before any new action is 
taken.” 


I continue the quotation: 


“At the same time, Mr. Churchill's state- 
ment was said to have been intended as a 
warning to Communist China that Britain 
will not necessarily withhold approval of any 
forceful action proposed by the United States, 
such as direct air attack on China proper, in 
the event that a truce is violated.” 


That is still a quotation regarding the 
Foreign Office spokesman’s statement to 
the press, as reported in the Tribune. 

Mr. Lawrence continues: 


This is the kind of double talk Which not 
only confuses Americans but encourages the 
Communist negotiators to believe that they 
can break a truce and there will be a pro- 
longed palaver about it such as has been 
going on for months in the Korean negotia- 
tions. It also misleads. For the implication 
there is that if a truce is broken, the United 
States alone would plan to take action and 
the British in their own time would give it 
lukewarm consideration. 


I call attention to that, Mr. President, 
because I am trying to bring out here 
the vital necessity of our having a com- 
plete and clear understanding with our 
partners in this matter of what we are 
going to do, and we cannot have double 
talk at a critical time like this. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire column by Mr. David 
Lawrence, published in the New York 
Herald Tribune, January 21, 1952, be in- 
serted at this point in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FoREIGN OFFICE STAND CALLED STAB IN 

Back FOR CHURCHILL 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, January 20.—Just as Ameri- 
cans were beginning to feel a sense of relief 
that Great Britain and the United States 
were working together in their policies to- 
ward Korea and Red China, the British For- 
eign Office has thrown a monkey wrench into 
the machinery. 

This comes at a time when almost every- 
body here was feeling enthusiastic about the 
success of Prime Minister Churchill’s mission 
and about the splendid impression he made. 

For the British Foreign Office has not only 
disheartened many Americans, but it has also 
stabbed the Prime Minister in the back and 
cast doubt on his ability to make good on 
the pledges he so firmly gave to the Ameri- 
can Government. 

The British Prime Minister told Congress 
last week: “Our two countries are agreed 
that if the truce we seek is reached only to 
be broken our response will be prompt, reso- 
lute, and effective.” 


WARNING TO REDS 


Here was a warning that the Communists 
could not possibly misunderstand. They had 
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been counting on the division between Brit- 
ain and America over Korean policy. They 
have been successful in the past in driving a 
wedge between the two countries based on 
the unwise recognition of the Communist 
regime in China by Britain in the first place. 
Now, at the moment when the warning words 
of Churchill were calculated to show the 
Communists that Britain and America stood 
together, the British Foreign Office pulls the 
rug from under the feet of both Govern- 
ments. It also weakens the hand of the 
U. N. negotiators who are trying to work out 
an armistice that calls for the return of 
prisoners and also carries the assurance that 
the flow of blood—largely American—will 
cease. 

If the Communists had agents in the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office, they could not have done 
more than was accomplished in diluting the 
strength of the Churchill pledge. It revives 
in Congress impressions that the British are 
tricky—which impressions Mr. Churchill has 
done so much to dispel. It was certainly 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy at a 
crucial moment. 


LONDON’S VIEW EXPLAINED 


Various dispatches reflected the Foreign 
Office viewpoint. Thus, the London corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald Tribune 
described the conference of the Foreign Office 
spokesman with the press as follows: 

“It was explained here that Mr. Churchill’s 
statement was not intended as a blanket ap- 
proval for any action which the United States 
might like to adopt in retaliation for a Com- 
munist violation of a Korean truce. Britain, 
it was explained, has not finally agreed to 
any specific action, and adheres to the princi- 
ple of prior consultation and agreement be- 
fore any new action is taken. 

“At the same time, Mr. Churchill’s state- 
ment was said to have been intended as a 
warning to Communist China that Britain 
will not necessarily withhold approval of any 
forceful action proposed by the United States, 
such as direct air attack on China proper, in 
the event that a truce is violated.” 

This is the kind of double talk which not 
only confuses Americans but encourages the 
Communist negotiators to believe that they 
can break a truce and there will be a pro- 
longed palaver about it such as has been 
going on for months in the Korean negotia- 
tions. It also misleads. For the implication 
there is that if a truce is broken, the United 
States alone would plan to take action and 
the British in their own time would give it 
lukewarm consideration. The truth is that 
all the representatives of the twelve nations 
which have troops in Korea meet regularly 
in Washington and when a decision is made 
it is the agreement of all U. N. nations and 
not America alone. 


MORE MEETINGS HELD 


There were such meetings last week to ex- 
plore a future course of action in Korea if 
the truce were not honored and it is to be 
presumed the British Prime Minister knew 
the nature of those agreements. Certainly 
this is top-secret stuff on the military side 
and it ill becomes the British Foreign Office 
to tell the enemy that no agreement has been 
reached or that the pledge given by the 
British Prime Minister doesn’t really mean 
what it says and is subject to future debate 
and revision. This isn’t the first time the 
Foreign Office has disclosed prematurely Al- 
lied intentions on military operations in 
Korea. 

Some Americans will doubtless infer now 
that the British Foreign Office has in it men 
in sympathy with the attitude of the “left 
wing” of the British Labor Party which has 
always wanted the Allies to quit Korea and 
make a peace at any price. Or it could mean 
that under pressure of British Labor politics, 
anticipating a partisan political attack on 
the Prime Minister when he gets home, the 
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Foreign Office is trying to throw the partisans 
off the track and tell them that nothing 
really has been agreed to and that they will 
still have a chance to argue about it. 

The net effect is to reassure the Communist 
negotiators in Korea that the solidarity of the 
Allies is merely a paper proposition and that 
actually it doesn’t mean very much more. 

Maybe the Prime Minister will look into 
all this when he gets home. Meanwhile the 
blocd of American and British and other 
troops in Korea will continue to be shed as 
the disunited nations lumber along with an 
enemy ready to take advantage of such divi- 
sion and dissension instead of impressing 
them by policies of firmness and unity. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, there was another thing which 
gave me great concern in following the 
press, since the publication of the so- 
called Yoshida letter which I placed in 
the Recorp earlier in my remarks. The 
matter is so well stated by the Alsop 
brothers, Messrs. Joseph and Stewart, in 
the Washington Post, January 27, which 
was last Sunday, that I shall ask unani- 
mous consent to insert this column in 
the Recorp, after I have read a few very 
pertinent paragraphs. 

I can say that the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SparKMAN], who is here this 
afternoon, and I were present when 
these Yoshida conversations were held. 
We knew before we went to Japan that 
Mr. Dulles had consulted fully with the 
British Foreign Minister before we went 
there at all. We knew, and Mr. Dulles of 
course knew, that all of this discussion 
was thoroughly known in Great Britain. 
The implications to which the Alsop 
brothers call attention is that there was 
some underhanded dealing by Mr. Dulles, 
that there was something unfair, and I 
want to get my protest in the Recorp 
against that thought ever having been 
disseminated by the British newspapers. 
As I say, I shall read certain paragraphs 
from the Alsop column, and then ask 
unanimous consent that the entire ar- 
ticle be printed as a part of my remarks. 


_ I quote the Alsops: 


It is being charged publicly in the British 
press and privately in British official circles 
that Japanese Prime Minister Yoshida has 
been forced to recognize the Chinese Nation- 
alists by the Americans, and specifically by 
State Department Consultant John Foster 
Dulles. 


I may say to my distinguished col- 
league the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] that further on in this 
column of the Alsops, the distinguished 
Senator frém Alabama and the Senator 
from New Jersey are mentioned as co- 
sponsors of this entire business, though 
we are mentioned but briefly. We were 
there, and we knew what went on. We 
share part of the guilt, if Mr. Dulles bears 
any, certainly. 

Quoting the Alsops: 

It is being further charged that this pres- 
sure has been brought to bear despite a 
prior American promise that the Japanese 
would be left free to choose between the 
Nationalists and the Chinese Communists. 


Then, later on the Alsop column: 
The fact is— 


Say the Alsops— 


that before Dulles left for Britain last June 
to try to negotiate a Japanese treaty with 
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the British, the Japanese Government had 
already made up its mind, 


And later on: 


This fact was perfectly well known to the 
British Foreign Office. 


And then, near the end of the article— 
and this is very significant, for I think 
we ought to lay all our cards on the 
table—appears this: 


The basic reason for the continuing Anglo- 
American tension over Asiatic policy is not 
any love on the part of the British Govern- 
ment for the Chinese Communists. Rather 
it is the fear that the Japanese, excluded 
from China, will enter into disastrous com- 
mercial competition with the British in 
India and southeast Asia. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire Alsop article be 
printed in my remarks at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE Row Over CHIANG 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 


The row which has been kicked up in 
Britain over Japanese recognition of Chiang 
Kai-shel: is a peculiar parable of interna- 
tional misunderstanding. It is being charged 
publicly in the British press and privately 
in British official circles that Japanese Prime 
Minister Yoshida has been forced to recog- 
nize the Chinese Nationalists by the Ameri- 
cans, and specifically by State Department 
Consultant John Foster Dulles. 

It is being further charged that this pres- 
sure has been brought to bear despite a 
prior American promise that the Japanese 
would be left free to choose between the 
Nationalists and the Chinese Communists. 
By implication, Dulles is thus being accused 
of having acted in bad faith. In fact, this 
is simply untrue. And because the tensest 
area of disagreement between Britain and 
this country is still, despite the Churchill 
visit, in the Far East, the true story is worth 
telling. 

The fact is that before Dulles’ left for 
Britain last June to try to negotiate a Jap- 
anese treaty with the British, the Japanese 
Government had already made up its mind, 
Premier Yoshida had already signified that 
Japan would extend at least limited recog- 
nition to Chiang Kai-shek in Formosa. This 
fact was perfectly well known to the British 
Foreign Office, of course including then Brit- 
ish Foreign Minister Herbert Morrison. 

Morrison was nevertheless still determined, 
if possible, to prevent Japanese recognition 
of the Chinese Nationalists. When Dulles 
saw him in June, therefore, Morrison pro- 
posed that Japanese foreign relations become 
the responsibility of a commission in a Pa- 
cific pact which was to include Australia 
and New Zealand as well as Japan. By this 
device, the Japanese Government’s hands 
were to be tied, as far as recognizing Chiang 
Was concerned. 

Dulles unhesitatingly rejected this pro- 
posal. He said that there was no reason 
why the Pacific Commonwealth countries 
should assume the responsibilities of the 
United States, which had, after all, played 
by far the greatest part in winning the Pa- 
cific war. And he said also that the Jap- 
anese had every right to choose to recognize 
the Chinese Nationalists, if they wished to 
do so. 

Dulles left London without an agreement, 
and then Morrison in effect gave in. He 
accepted the Japanese pact. He persuaded 
the British Cabinet to agree to*it on the 
basis that the Japanese would be free to 
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choose between the two Chinese govern- 
ments. But he omitted to point out the es- 
sential fact that the Japanese had in effect 
already chosen. 

Thereafter, Dulles made a further effort 
to reach a clear understanding with the 
British. He sent State Department Far 
Eastern Expert Livingston Merchant to Lon- 
don in order to try for a common front on 
limited Japanese recognition of the Formo- 
sa regime. Merchant’s negotiations with 
the Foreign Office officials came to nothing. 
Thereafter, last December, Dulles went to 
Japan and tried to reach agreement on the 
issue with Sir Esler Denning, chief British 
representative in Japan and a principal ar- 
chitect of British policy in Asia. 

These efforts also came to nothing. 
Meanwhile, Senators John Sparkman and H. 
Alexander Smith, who had accompanied Dul- 
les, were taking a strong line with Premier 
Yoshida. They told him that, in order to 
get the Japanese pact through Congress, 
there would have to be some assurance that 
the Japanese Government would recognize 
the Nationalists. 

Accordingly, after Dulles had already léft 
Japan, Yoshida wrote him a letter, promis- 
ing that the Japanese would extend limited 
recognition to Chiang Kai-shek’s govern- 
ment as the effective government of Formosa, 
This letter arrived during the Churchill 
visit, and it was shown to British Foreign 
Minister Anthony Eden. By bad timing, the 
letter was published in Japan, on Yoshida’s 
initiative, on the day Eden arrived back in 
London. 

This gave rise to a roar of displeasure in 
London, and to the implied charge that Eden 
had been tricked and that Dulles had acted 
in bad faith. The point is, of course, that 
the Japanese choice had actually been made 
before Dulles went to London in the sum- 
mer. 

The basic reason for the continuing Anglo- 
American tension over Asiatic policy is not 
any love on the part of the British govern- 
ment for the Chinese Communists. Rather 
it is the fear that the Japanese, excluded 
from China, will enter into disastrous com- 
mercial competition with the British in In- 
dia and Southeast Asia. In view of the des- 
perate British economic situation, this fear 
is not altogether unreasonable. But the 
above parable of misunderstanding is enough 
to suggest that it is impossible to reach any 
sensible Anglo-American agreement on Asi- 
atic policy on the basis of beady-eyed sus- 
picion. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, we, of course, unavoidably studied 
the entire question of the economic sit- 
uation of Japan and her trade relation- 
ships. Our discussions indicated that 
the Japanese felt that the southeastern 
Asiatic area was the best for them as an 
area in which to develop their trade; but, 
of course, in that area there was compe- 
tition. The traditional British trade 
there and the whole question of the ster- 
ling area were involved. So we were 
faced with a sharp difference of opinion, 
which we tried to consider as fairly as we 
could. There was the British view of 
Japan as an undesirable trade rival of 
the British in southeast Asia, as against 
our view of Japan as a full partner and as 
a free-world defense bulwark with the 
opportunity to develop her trade in com- 
petition with other free countries in Asia. 

As I have previously stated, we also are 
embarrassed by the hesitancy of our 
good friends, the British, to withdraw 
recognition of Communist China, or even 
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to consider that they withdraw that rec- 
ognition in the case of a future outbreak 
and further aggression. And, of course, 
the whole problem of trade through 
Hong Kong is involved, because that is a 
very important trade center for the Brit- 
ish. We are all sympathetic with the 
importance of trade to the British and 
their difficult economic position. 

Their economic position is certainly 
very serious, and they are threatened 
with all sorts of dire things in case their 
trade is disturbed. Yet I cannot feel 
that I am doing my duty unless I say 
right here on the floor of the Senate that 
the lives of American and British boys in 
Korea and the jeopardy to our whole 
security position in the Far East is more 
important than the continuance of 
British trade. 

The next question I raise involves an- 
other one of our good friends, France. 
The French are very much disturbed, as 
they should be, over the Indochina situ- 
ation. They naturally want assistance 
from us to help in case there is an attack, 
We are already giving them substantial 
assistance in the form of arms, aircraft, 
and equipment. But I was greatly con- 
cerned by the implications of an article 
in the New York Herald Tribune of Jan- 
uary 12, 1952, entitled “The West De- 
fense Chiefs Confer on Indochina.” 

I now read the article: 

Paris dispatches said France, weary of the 
cost of the Indochina fighting in men and 
money, has reopened with the United States 
the entire question of recognizing Red China 
and admitting it to the United Nations as an 


alternative to stepped-up United States mili- 
tary aid. 


French diplomats were represented by in- 
formed sources as suggesting some form of a 
package deal with China as a means of 
restoring peace both in Korea and Red China. 

While the United States is flatly opposed 
to any such approach these quarters said 
France may be forced to act on its own un- 
less further United States military commit- 
ments are forthcoming. 


Here, again, we have a situation where 
there is obviously a wide difference of 
opinion between the United States and 
one of our most important allies. Here 
we have what amounts almost to a Mu- 
nich proposal of appeasement as a threat 
to us if we do not send certain specified 
aid to that area. 

The fundamental question is not sim- 
ply one of stepped-up military aid that is 
needed in Indochina; it is the develop- 
ment of an agreement on a far-eastern 
policy that all support. It must be suf- 
ficiently flexible and broad to apply to 
any spot where an aggression may occur 
and to offer positive hope for the devel- 
opment of free nations in Asia. If we 
can agree on a policy of firmness and on 
a policy based on the development of 
free and independent nations in Asia 
we shall be moving toward both the re- 
sistance of the aggression which is now 
threatened and also toward the building 
up of those nations who are struggling 
for their freedom. 

So, Mr. President, in dealing with the 
need for more cooperation from our al- 
lies, I come to these general conclusions: 
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First, that the United Nations, and 
especially the United States, Britain, and 
France, must prepare to take effective, 
courageous counter measures to stop the 
present defiance of the U. N. in Korea 
and to prevent Communist aggression in 
the future in Indochina or elsewhere, 
along the lines I have been suggesting. 

Secondly, and this is more important, 
the United States must use every pos- 
sible means of persuasion to obtain the 
cooperation of our allies in a courageous 
and farsighted far-eastern policy. We 
are certainly not today satisfied with the 
degree of cooperation we are receiving, 
and I submit that we shall have to take 
determined steps to get full cooperation 
if we are to move ahead effectively or 
even approach a solution of the far-east- 
ern situation. 

OVER-ALL CONCLUSIONS 


Mr. President, having reviewed the 
major problems in the Far East and 
having presented this program for firm 
action, I want to close my remarks with 
some over-all conclusions. They are a 
summing up, really, of what I have been 
saying. 

First. While, of course, the problem 
of collective security in Western Europe 
is of critical importance, the immediate 
threatening crises are in the Middle East 
and the Far East. 

Second. Basically the restlessness 
among the people of both the Middle 
and Far East is due to the yearning for 
freedom and independence and the deep- 
seated resistance to any form of impe- 
rialism or colonialism. 

Third. A free and independent China 
is absolutely essential to achieve peace 
in the Far East, and this should there- 
fore be the foundation of our far-east- 
ern policy in keeping with our traditions 
of the “open door” and the territorial 
integrity of China. 

Fourth. Chinese Communist aggres- 
sion in Korea can be stopped, and Chi- 
nese Communist aggression in other 
areas of Asia can be prevented only by 
a close uniting of all the United Nations 
forces on a courageous, determined pol- 
icy to apply extreme sanctions, in the 
event of any further outbreaks or con- 
tinued Communist stalling in Korean 
truce talks. 

Fifth. The long-range objective of a 
free and independent China cannot be 
secured by sanctions against aggression 
alone. I have been speaking very largely 
of military sanctions. A free and in- 
dependent China cannot be brought 
about by force alone. It requires the 
prompt development of a constructive, 
positive program to indicate clearly that 
a free China would be a full partner in 
the sree world. 

Sixth. With a free and independent 
China the full potentialities of the new 
independent sovereign Japan would be 
realized and Japan would become an ad- 
ditional keystone in the arch of free 
Asia. 

Seventh. This program cannot be suc- 
cessfully realized without better coop- 
eration from our allies. 

Eighth. The best way to prevent 
world war III is to make sure that the 
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Communists know that the desire for 
world peace will not keep the United 
States and the United Nations from tak- 
ing drastic steps to stop aggression. 
Ninth. The importance of collective 
security against future aggression in 
Asia requires further development of 


mutual security pacts throughout the ~ 


Pacific, and especially in southeast Asia. 
This may well lead ultimately to an 
over-all Pacific pact similar in general 


_ terms to the Rio Pact and it might be 


characterized as a multilateral Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Mr. President, in this address I have 
endeavored to contribute to the pending 
conferences and discussions with regard 
to the development of a constructive pol- 
icy in the Far East. No announced pol- 
icy will be effective without implement- 
ing action. We shall need the full co- 
operation of our Armed Forces and the 
Armed Forces of the United Nations to 
establish peace. Let me emphasize the 
words “to establish peace.” But the ulti- 
mate long-range permanence of peace 
will depend not on arms but on the will- 
ingness of people from all parts of the 
world to give themselves to the cause 
of human freedom. The peoples of Asia 
must know that a free and independent 
China, which means a free and inde- 
pendent Asia, is the determined policy of 
the Western World. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I shall be 
very happy to yield to my distinguished 
colleague from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I take it the dis- 
tinguished Senator has finished with his 
direct remarks? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes. I 
was going to yield the floor unless there 
were some questions. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask the able Senator from New 
Jersey some questions, and I hope to 
lay a predicate for some of my ques- 
tions by making a brief statement com- 
mending the Senator from New Jersey 
very highly for the very fine presentation 
he has made. It was my pleasure to 
accompany him on the trip to the Far 
East and to be with him in most of the 
conferences to which he has referred. 
I think, too, that he has well fortified 
his own statement by the various in- 
sertions in the REcorp which he has 
made. I do not say, Mr. President, that 
I agree completely with all the conclu- 
sions he has reached, but I am in sub- 
stantial agreement with what the able 
Senator from New Jersey has said 
throughout his presentz.tion. 

There is one thing about which I de- 
sire to ask a question because I think 
perhaps some false hopes and some mis- 
understandings might be created. 

The Senator from New Jersey referred 
to the possibility of some of the Na- 
tionalist Chinese moving back to the 
mainland, and stated that he did not 
favor at any time the use of any Amer- 
ican troops on the mainland of China. 
Somehow or other I am a little dis- 
turbed at the statement, without some 
qualification, that aid may be given to 
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the Nationalist Chinese, and that they 
may be able to go back to the mainland. 

I am convinced that the only way we 
could have saved the China situation, 
during the turbulent days of the last 
war and following that war, would have 
been to send in Americans to supervise 
the help we were giving the General- 
issimo, to supervise it on the economic 
level, and supervise the use of it in the 
field of operations. 

I was particularly impressed by the 
report General Wedemeyer made to the 
Committees on Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services, sitting jointly last 
spring during the so-called MacArthur 
hearings. If the Senator remembers, 
General Wedemeyer saidl something to 
the effect that the only way by which we 
could have saved the situation would 
have been by supervising the use of the 
help we were giving. He said, “By that 
I mean that we would have had to do 
exactly what we did lter in Greece, 
that is, put our men into the field of 
operations even down to the battalion 
level.” I remember he used that ex- 
pression. He said, by the way, “I was 
not willing to recommend that.” 

I certainly believe that if the time 
ever comes when this country is sup- 
porting the Generalissimo and his Na- 
tionalist forces in any kind of a mili- 
tary undertaking, and are again giving 
them supplies to the extent to which we 
were during the Second World War, in 
order to avoid the same thing happen- 
ing which occurred then we would in- 
sist on some close follow-up similar to 
the plan that was used in Greece; and I 
think it would be acceptable to the Na- 
tionalist Chinese. 

I wonder if the Senator from New 
Jersey agrees that that might be neces- 
sary. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the distinguished Senator's state- 
ment brings out the importance of our 
working together. What he said is en- 
tirely in line with my thinking. I did 
not mean to imply that we would not 
use our people for military missions of 
the type to which the Senator refers. 
What I was emphasizing was that we did 
not need to send our boys into China 
in divisions, as the main source of ground 
troops. Certainly, if we were working 
with the Chinese for a free and inde- 
pendent China, we would be glad, as 
the Senator has said, to do what we did 
in Greece. No one complained that we 
sent our forces into Greece in divisions. 
We did not do that. We would do the 
same in China that we did in Greece. 

I merely desire to highlight the fact 
that there is nothing in what I have 
said that would advocate sending Amer- 
ican soldiers to the mainland of China, 
to be put into war, as they have been 
brought into the Korean situation. I 
emphasized that by saying I did not be- 
lieve that Syngman Rhee favored par- 
ticipation by our military except to train 
and advise the native troops. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thought the Sen- 
ator meant that, and he will recall that 
I stated that my only reason for bringing 
out this point was to make it clear that 
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it was only detached support we were 
giving. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator for making a very important 
statement, which strengthens my obser- 
vations. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. With reference to 
the so-called Yoshida letter, I was glad 
the Senator from New Jersey discussed 
that as he did. I certainly agree with 
his statement that we did nothing to 
force out any letter, any statement, or 
any plan. I know that the Senator from 
New Jersey never hesitated, nor did I, 
to say what our own personal views 
were, and I am sure the Senator will 
recall that in open press conferences 
we were asked a question as to that 
matter from time to time, and we made 
it very clear that it was not our business 
to tell Japan what to do, that that was 
something they could decide for them- 
selves when they obtained their sover- 
eignty. It was only when the question 
was asked about the effect of it in the 
Senate of the United States in connec- 
tion with the ratification of the treaty 
that we stated our own personal views. 

The Senator will recall that even. in 
regard to that I said I was not willing 
to say that the Senate would decline to 
ratify the treaty; but I did know that 
if it appeared that sovereign Japan was 
going to establish close relationship with 
Communistic China, it would make our 
task here much more difficult. 

Certainly there was nothing we did 
that compelled the Japanese to do any- 
thing, although we were frank in stat- 
ing our own personal wishes in the mat- 
ter. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Again I 
thank the Senator for confirming my 
own recollection of the conversations, 
and what we said in regard to that mat- 
ter on the occasions to which he refers. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There was another 
point I was glad the Senator brought 
out. He feels very keenly, as I do, and 
as both of us have said before, that 
there is a great need for cooperation be- 
tween the British and the United States. 
My own feeling is that, regardless of 
how irritated we may sometimes feel 
at some of the things done in Britain, 
Great Britain stands as our No. 1 ally. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I agree 
with the Senator fully. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe there is 
no area in the world where the need for 
cooperation is more apparent than in 
the Far East. I regretted exceedingly 
to see the reports coming from—— 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
New Jersey has the floor. But let me 
finish my statement. I have regretted 
seeing the statements coming from the 
British Foreign Office, and the apparent 
misunderstanding on the part of the 
British people, that there had been any 
“double-crossing” of the people in these 
talks. I know, as does the Senator from 
New Jersey, and as he has stated, that 
Mr. Dulles kept the British representa- 
tives in Tokyo advised of every single 
turn there, and they knew exactly what 
we were doing all the time. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. If I may 
add a word, I understood that the British 
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representative in Tokyo sent to London 
a report practically verbatim, of every- 
thing that was said, so that there could 
be no suggestion that anything was con- 
cealed. I have talked with Mr. Dulles 
about this, and he has assured me that 
he had no indication that London did 
not know all that was being done. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Furthermore, we 
were informed that London instructed 
the British representatives not to dis- 
cuss the matter further, but to refer it 
to Washington for discussion when Mr. 
Churchill was here. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That was 
what I was about to add, that they had 
cut off discussion with Tokyo, and re- 
ferred the matter back to Washington. 
So there was no concealment at all; 
everything was discussed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I had the pleasure 
of visiting Hong Kong on the trip, and 
while there I had the privilege of talk- 
ing with the governor of the colony, 
and also with the colonial secretary, 
and with other British officials. I sym- 
pathize with the British in many of their 
problems in Hong Kong and all through 
that area, and certainly no one has a 
kindlier feeling toward the British than 
I have. But I hope I am not subject to 
condemnation for being too strong in my 
feeling when I say that I was driven to 
the inevitable conclusion that the Brit- 
ish were pitting, we might say, the peace 
of the world against trade in southern 
Asia, and particularly the maintenance 
of the trade of the Hong Kong Crown 
Colony. 

So I feei that while at all times we 
should exercise the greatest of care to 
work out a cooperative program with 
the British, yet we should be firm and 
try to get some kind of realism, or recog- 
nition oi their part as to some of the real 
problems which exist in the whole Asian 
area, the upsurge on the part of those 
people for independence and freedom, 
new nationalism, and all those things, as 
the Senator from New Jersey so well 
brought out in his presentation. 

Personally, I believe—and I hope I am 
not overly optimistic—that we have 
made considerable headway in that part 
of the world, in showing to those people, 
first, that the United States is not inter- 
ested ir. any kind of imperialism—politi- 
cal, military, or economic; second, that 
we are trying to work with friendly na- 
tions, the free nations of the world, in 
building a peaceful world. I believe that 
if we can work out some kind of better 
understanding among ourselves, the 
British, the French, and some of the 
other great powers, the situation will not 
be at all hopeless. I believe that we can 
continue to line up the free nations of 
the world in a demonstration that cer- 
tainly Russia and her Communist ag- 
gression will not be able to break 
through. 

I wonder if the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey agrees with me in that 
general statement. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I not 
only agree with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alabama, but I wish to thank 
him for adding his important support in 
what we tried jointly to do in our trip 
to the Far East. He has very ably as- 
sisted in interpreting what I have tried 
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to express today. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield the floor. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENT TO CHANGE SYSTEM OF NOM- 
INATING PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
the second session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, in 1948, I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 436, and in the first session 
of the Eighty-first Congress, in 1949, I 
introduced House Joint Resolution 74, 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States providing for 
the nomination and election of the Pres- 
ident and Vice President. In view of 
general interest in the subject of nom- 
inating candidates for President by the 
respective parties, I introduced yester- 
day Senate Joint Resolution 125 propos- 
ing to change the present system of 
nominating presidential candidates. At 
a subsequent date I shall introduce again 
a Measure proposing to change the pres- 
ent system of the electoral college deal- 
ing w:th the procedure of electing a 
President and Vice President of the 
United States. 

This, of course, is not a new subject. 
In 1913 President Woodrow Wilson, in 
addressing the Sixty-third Congress, had 
this to say about the procedure of nom- 
inating Presidents: 

I turn to a subject which I hope can be 
handled promptly and without serious con- 
troversy of any kind. I mean the method 
of selecting nominees for the Presidency 
of the United States. I feel confident that 
I do not misinterpret the wishes or the ex- 
pectations of the country when I urge the 
prompt enactment of legislation which will 
provide for primary elections throughout 
the country at which the voters of the sev- 
eral parties may choose their nominees for 
the Presidency without the intervention of 
nominating conventions. I venture the sug- 
gestion that this legislation should provide 
for the retention of party conventions, but 
only for the purpose of declaring and accept- 
ing the verdict of the primaries and formu- 
lating the platforms of the parties; and I 
suggest that these conventions should con- 
sist not of delegates chosen for this single 
purpose, but of the nominees for Congress, 
the nominees for vacant seats in the Senate 
of the United States, the Senators whose 
terms have not yet closed, the national com- 
mittees, and the candidates for the Presi- 
dency themselves, in order that platforms 
may be framed by those responsible to the 
people for carrying them into effect. 


It is my information that the present 
President of the United States, at a press 
conference last week, recommended the 
enactment of legislation changing the 
present system of nominating candidates 
for President, and providing for a direct 
presidential primary. 

If democracy is a sound principle of 
government, and I am sure that we all 
are wholeheartedly in accord with that 
premise, and if our Government is to be 
one of, by, and for, the people, then the 
time is long overdue for the office of the 
President of the United States to be 
occupied by a man both selected and 
elected by the American people. 
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States is the most powerful and influen- 
tial within the power of people to give. 
On the President’s decisions depend the 
economic welfare and national security 
of all the United States and much of the 
free world. With the American people 
so vitally concerned and so dependent 
upon the wisdom and ability of a Presi- 
dent, it would seem to be sound and 
prudent democracy to allow them a 
direct voice in his selection and election. 
The present convention system has in 
past years too often given us party can- 
didates who are not the choice of the 
vast majority of the party members. 
Political bosses, party bigwigs, and or- 
ganized interests have too frequently 
forced the nomination of not only an 
unqualified but an unwanted candidate, 

A politician of Nation-wide renown 
recently asserted in a book which he 
authored that the delegates to a na- 
tional political convention have little to 
say about the actual nomination of the 
President and Vice President. This man 
whose experience should qualify him to 
speak on this subject said that fewer 
than 100 men usually dictate a party’s 
choice as its candidate to the highest 
office of our land. It may be that those 
100 men follow the wishes of the ma- 
jority of the voters in their party. On 
the other hand it may be that they do 
not. For example, when th»: Republican 
National Convention met in Chicago on 
June 8, 1920, the Ohio machine’s master- 
mind, Harry Dougherty, confidently pre- 
dicted that Warren G. Harding would be 
chosen by the convention as its Presi- 
dential nominee. However, on the initial 
ballot, Harding received only 6512 votes 
and thereafter on the next few ballots 
lost ground. But in the early hours of 
June 12, 1920, a group of politicians met 
in George Harvey's room at the Black- 
stone Hotel and there a handful of men 
selected the Republican Party’s nominee 
and the man who later became the Presi- 
dent of the United States. This is but 
one of many instances in cur history 
where our nominating system has pro- 
duced a party candidate who was not the 
choice of the people. All parties have 
been equally guilty. None of them have 
given to the people an opportunity to 
select as their nominee the man that 
they actually feel is most qualified to 
serve the country as President. 

In order to remedy the present situa- 
tion I have introduced Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 125, proposing to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States so as to 
provide a new system for nominating the 
President and Vice President. The pro- 
posed amendment abolishes nominations 
in conventions and provides instead for a 
general primary within each party to 
select the party’s nominees for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. It provides that 
each party shall have in each State a 
nominating vote equal to the total num- 
ber of Senators and [Representatives 
serving in the United States Congress. 
Each party candidate would be entitled 
to receive nominating votes based upon 
the proportion of his popular vote as 
compared to the total party vote. For 
example, the State of Florida has 8 
electoral votes. Let us call them nom- 
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inating votes. If in a Democratic pri- 
mary Mr. A received 300,000 votes as 
a Democratic nominee for President 
and Mr. B received only 100,000 votes, 
then Mr. A would get 6 nominating votes 
and Mr. B would get 2. These would 
be added to the various nominating votes 
in the other States to determine even- 
tually the nominee of the Democratic 
Party. 

In ordei to maintain equal geographic 
as well as popular representation it is 
necessary to preserve the electoral sys- 
tem although the method of computa- 
tion is altered in order to bring the elec- 
toral system up to date. 

I hope the Congress can give to Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 125 prompt and 
serious consideration. 


REPEAL OF EMBARGO ON IMPORTATION 
OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2104) to repeal section 104 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it was 
my understanding that perhaps we 
would vote today on Senate bill 2104, 
the bill relating to import controls. 
However, I understand that the vote will 
not be taken until tomorrow. It is en- 
tirely possible that I shal’ be absent 
from the session of the Senate tomor- 
row. Therefore, I wish to make certain 
observations and place myself on rec- 
ord. I thought it might be well briefly 
to summarize what ‘he controversy is, 
and how it came before the Senate. 

When the Defense Production Act was 
before the Huuse of Representatives, 
Representative ANDRESEN of Minnesota 
offered the amendment which became 
known as section 104, and which, in a 
general way, required, under certain 
circumstances, the imposition of import 
controls until June 3%, 1952. It is not 
necessary to read that section of the 
law, but it has for its purpose the im- 
position of such import controls on fats 
and oils, peanuts, rice, and certain other 
items, if it is indicated that domestic 
production will be impaired, or if our 
support programs will be burdened and 
additional expense fall on the Treasury, 
or if in any way the marketing and 
storage program will be disturbed. 

The argument, as I remember it, hav- 
ing served as a member of the subcom- 
mittee which took most of the testimony, 
is mainly first, that, section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustr’ent Act already 
confers authority in.case there is some 
menace to production and to the do- 
mestic price level. It is authority which 
has been conferred upon the President, 
under which he acts after a finding has 
a made by the Secretary of Agricul- 

ure. 

The other general argument is that 
section 104 disturbs our trade relations 
with other countries, and may be con- 
ceivably, an impairment of our obliga- 
tions under the so-called General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 

The argument on the other side, in 
behalf of retention of section 104 is that 
it would disastrously affect the dairy in- 
dustry, notably that segment of it which 
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is engaged in the manufacture of cheese 
and cheese products. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
believe ti.e memorandum which was fur- 
nished by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to the subcommittee is about as reveal- 
ing as anything I know of on this whole 
subject. It requires no laboring argu- 
ment on my part to enable anyone to 
see the light. Among other things in 
this memorandum, which was submitted 
and published in the report of the hear- 
ings, the Secretary of Agriculture indi- 
cates that in September 1951, 378,092 
pounds of cheese were »»urchased under 
the price-support program. Moreover, 
while there has been some emphasis on 
the fact that there is a wide variety of 
cheeses, and trat section 104 does not 
discriminate between one variety and 
another, he states that cheese is com- 
petitive. The Secretary of Agriculture 
makes that statement himself. 

Mr. President, the cheese bought un- 
der the price-support program is Ched- 
dar cheese, and is competitive with every 
other variety of cheese. What occurred 
to me in connection with the proposal to 
repeal section 104 is the question of why 
we should dip into the Federal Treasury, 
take out money belonging to the tax- 
payers, and go into the market whenever 
the price of Cheddar cheese goes down to 
36 cents and buy goodness knows how 
much of the cheese—in this case 378,000 
pounds, but it could have been a million 
pounds, as a matter of fact—and in the 
next breath permit any other kind of 
cheese all of which is competitive, to 
come into the country. 

If we pursue that course we will aggra- 
vate the supply problem. It is conceiv- 
able and altogether likely that as time 
goes on it would be necessary to use even 
larger amounts of public funds with 
which to buy competitive cheese prod- 
ucts, in order to support the price level 
for our domestic manufacturers. 

The second point that appeals to me 
in the memorandum of the Secretary of 
Agriculture is that virtually all dairy 
products are competitive. Anything 
that is made out of a dairy product is 
essentially competitive in nature. 

In that connection I was rather in- 
trigued to note that the Department of 
Agriculture, through its appropriate 
agencies, now holds 35,000,000 pounds of 
dried milk. Whether it is milk that con- 
tains fats or is nonfat dried milk does 
not in my judgment, make a particle 
of difference. Dried milk may be an end 
dairy product, but in proportion as it 
remains as an overhang on the domestic 
market it will have some effect on the 
price of cheese, on the price of butter, 
and on the price of every other product 
whick is manufactured from milk. 

It is necessary, so it is said, under the 
price-support program to take the sur- 
plus supplies from the market from time 
to time in an orderly fashion, in order to 
make sure that there is not a further de- 
pression of the price level. Under the 
circumstances, Mr. President, with such 
a tremendous supply of dried milk on 
hand, with the Secretary of Agriculture 
now commitved and actually having ef- 
fectuated the purchase of cheese in the 
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open market, in order to support the 
price level on Cheddar cheese, I can see 
no good reason whatever for the repeal 
of section 104. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, if I read 
the language of the section correctly, 
it will be in effect only until June 30, 
1952. Before that time the Committee 
on Banking and Currency will be giving 
further consideration to the Defense 
Production Act. It means that the 
whole act will be opened for coinsidera- 
tion and amendment, if that is the desire 
of the members of the committee and 
the Members of the Senate. 

Therefore, speaking for myself I want 
to do what I think is consistent. Cer- 
tainly I do not want in any manner to 
disrupt foreign trade which this country 
has with other countries. On the other 
hand it would look to me as a bit on the 
stupid side to authorize a program under 
our Department of Agriculture, at the 
expense of the American taxpayer, which 
takes surplus supplies from the market, 
and in the next breath repeal an inter- 
diction in the law which seeks to amelio- 
rate that condition in part and prevent 
competitive supplies from coming into 
this country from foreign nations. 

If I were present in the Senate to- 
morrow I would certainly vote in favor 
of the Capehart motion to recommit the 
bill to committee. If that motion shall 
not prevail I am sure there will be an 
opportunity afforded for a yea and nay 
vote on the passage of the bill, in which 
event, if present, I would vote against 
the repeal of section 104. 


DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR SHORT- 
RIDGE, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
short time ago Samuel Morgan Short- 
ridge, of California, died in California. 
He was an attorney and a former United 
States Senator from my State. He was 
born on the 3d of August 1861 at Mount 
Pleasant, Henry County, Iowa, and died 
on January 15, 1952, at his home in 
Atherton, Calif. 

In 1874 the Shortridge family moved 
to the far West and settled in Salem, 
Oreg. In Oregon, Samuel had his first 
real chance to go to school, but the 
family only remained in the State a year 
and ultimately located in San Jose, Calif. 
Samuel was considered uld enough to aid 
the family finances and secured employ- 
ment in the mines. First he operated 
the old overshot wheel at the Cold Spring 
Gravel Mine, in Nevada County, and 
later he worked at the forge. Always 
determined to do whatever came to hand 
in the best possible way, he became even- 
tually a fine blacksmith. As the boy 
had other ambitions than being a 
mechanic, however skilled, he moved to 
San Jose and lived with his brother in 
order to attend the public schools of 
the city. Shortridge graduated from 
high school in 1879, and after doing some 
post-graduate work he received a first- 
grade State certificate, which entitled 
him to teach in the public schools of 
the State. This was accomplished be- 
fore he was 18 years of age. 

Samuel Shortridge’s first position was 
at Rutherford, Napa County, where he 
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taught for several years, but he resigned 
to take the position of principal of the 
St. Helana public schools. During this 
time he spent much spare time studying 
law. In 1883 he gave up his position as 
principal in order to devote his entire 
time to study of law at Hastings Law 
College, San Francisco. In 1884 he was 
admitted to the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia and began the practice of law in 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Shortridge gained a State-wide 
reputation as an orator of prominence, 
as a thinker and fearless exponent of 
sound social and political science. With 
his natural gift of oratory, which has 
been described as “not emotional em- 
broidery of language, but plain, forceful 
speaking that clears the cobwebs from 
men’s minds and makes them see the 
straight course of action that should be 
pursued,” he turned to politics. He 
campaigned throughout the State of 
California, speaking in behalf of num- 
berless candidates of the Republican 
Party, of which he had been a working 
member since he attained a majority. 

In the Harrison campaign of 1888 
Shortridge was a presidential elector 
from the Fourth District; in 1900 presi- 
dential elector at large for William Mc- 
Kinley; and presidential elector at large 
for President Taft in 1908. At one time 
he was seriously considered for the gov- 
ernship of California. 

In 1920 by a large majority Short- 
ridge was elected to the United States 
Senate where he served the people of 
California from March 4, 1921, to March 
3, 1933; but was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for reelection. 

The Senator held membership in the 
Bohemian, Pacific-Union, Union League, 
Commonwealth, Press, and Olympic 
Clubs; the Metropolitan Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the Masonic, Elk, and 
Red Man orders. 

Senator Shortridge married Laura 
Gashweiler of San Francisco on August 
3, 1899, and they had two sons—Sam- 
uel M. Shortridge, Jr., and John G. 
Shortridge. 

During his service in the Sixty-seventh 
to Seventy-second Congresses, Senator 
Shortridge served as Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, and served on the following 
other Senate committees: Banking and 
Currency, Education and Labor, Finance, 
Irrigation and Reclamation, Judiciary, 
Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, and Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

Dr. Robert J. Burdette, editor of the 
California edition of American Biogra- 
phy and Genealogy, has said of Senator 
Shortridge: 

It is now apparent to all that the country 
must no longer look solely to the Eastern 
States for her leaders in social and political 
matters. The generation that follows the 
pioneer has always been fruitful of strong, 
splendid citizenship, and it is this genera- 
tion that is now the ruling power in the 
West and is producing the men that are in- 
fluencing the thought and action of the 
country at large as well as their own sec- 
tions. Among these men is Samuel M. 
Shortridge, of California, one of the best- 
known attorneys on San Francisco. As a 
lewyer he is recognized as one of the clearest 
thinkers and most level-headed members of 
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the bar of the State and his success has 
been merited by years of hard work and 
close application. To the country in gen- 
eral he is perhaps better known as a speaker 
of force and power and as a loyal fighter in 
the ranks of the party he believes stands 
for the truest political faith. 


Mr. President, I merely wish to say, on 
behalf of the State of California, that 
we noted with great regret the passing 
of Samuel M. Shortridge, late a United 
States Senator from the State of Cali- 
fornia. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR MALONE, OF 
NEVADA 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
special dispatch to the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, dated January 24, 1952, written 
by George Rothwell Brown, the eminent 
political writer, dealing with the record 
and career of the junior Senator from 
Nevada, GEORGE W. MALONE, and espe- 
cially his service in the United States 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I think it is fitting for 
me to pay tribute to my neighbor and 
colleague from the great State of Ne- 
vada, Senator MALONE, while he is doing 
for his country such fine work—work 
which the people of Nevada, of Idaho, 
and of the Northwest generally appreci- 
ate and admire. As you know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Senator MALONE is the only active 
practicing engineer ever elected to the 
Senate; and his practical, fundamental, 
grass-roots approach to various prob- 
lems is wholesome and good, indeed. 
His thinking, Mr. President is, in my 
opinion, the thinking of most Americans. 
As I have said, the people of Idaho 
cherish the representation given to Ne- 
vada and the country as a whole by Sen- 
ator MALONE and, by like token, by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ne- 
vada, Senator Par McCarran. We of 
Idaho find much to admire in each of 
them, 

Senator Matone’s fundamental knowl- 
edge of foreign trade and monetary mat- 
ters, including the gold standard, is 
profound and is based on sound govern- 
ment and good economic philosophy. It 
was my pleasure to be at the conference 
of the Western States Republican lead- 
ers, which was held last October in 
Seattle, Wash. Senator MatLone had 
occasion to address that convention. I 
am sure his remarks at that time will 
be remembered by all Americans who 
heard them as being fundamentally 
sound. I know that members of the 
Republican Party will seek the knowl- 
edge of Senator MALONE and will incor- 
porate that knowledge in the Republican 
national platform. 

I wish Mr. President, we had more 
Senators of the ability, knowledge, and 
integrity of Senator Matone. He has 
often been at my side. I hope I can 
aways be at hic side. Once again may 
I thank the people of Nevada for giving 
us Senator MALONE. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by George Roth- 
well Brown be printed at this point in 
the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Los Angeles Examiner of 
January 24, 1952] 
POLITICAL PARADE 

(By George Rothwell Brown) 

Las Vzecas, Nev., January 23.—The Senate 
seat held by Greorce W. MALONE, of Nevada, 
is typical of those in the western group of 
States of great importance to Republican 
control of that body in this year’s elections. 

The party’s national organization is plan- 
ning to give him all the aid he may need 
to be reelected, in what promises to be & 
tough but successful fight. 

The Senator belongs to the majority wing 
of Republicans in the Senate which has 
made party policy, in Senate speeches and 
votes, and which will be influential in the 
resolutions committee which will write the 
1952 Republican platform at Chicago next 
summer. 

He has already made his own influence 
felt in the formulation of western regional 
policy, adopted at Seattle in October, and 
amended and approved at San Francisco last 
week. 

The important features of that policy, con- 
stituting what may be called a 17-point bill 
of rights for the West are largely the work 
of Senator MALonge, especially the -foreign 
trade resolution, on which subject the 
Nevadan has been one of the leading spe- 
cialists in the Senate, and the sound money 
plank. 

The Seattle-San Francjsco resolutions, in 
the adoption of which MALONE played a big 
part, and the added impetus given to the 
subject of a return to the gold standard 
by Harold Stassen, in his recent speech in 
San Francisco before the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, have increased the prob- 
ability of a determined fight being made at 
the Chicago national convention for a 
straight-out plank demanding an American 
currency convertible into gold as the only 
adequate method for ending today’s ruinous 
New Deal inflation. Nevada republicanism 
backs the “honest little dollar.” 

MALoWE’s prospects of reelection have im- 
proved considerably since this correspondent 
was last in Nevada, although there are some 
uncertain factors, and it has not yet been 
indicated who his Democratic opponent 
will be. 

The only name prominently mentioned 
thus far in connection with the Democratic 
nomination is that of Alan Bible, of Carson 
City, assistant attorney general of Nevada, 
but no actual decision has been made and 
won't be until Senator Par McCarran, Dem- 
ecratic boss of the State and its greatest 
single political power, gives the nod to the 
man he wants. Bible is a protégé of Mc- 
CARRAN. 

There have been some differences between 
McCarkRAN and MALONE over the distribu- 
tion of electric power in the State. An un- 
certain factor is the attitude toward MALONE, 
n+ as yet d‘sclosed, of Republican Gov. 
Charles H. Russell, who was elected for a 
4-year term in 1950. 

Although there are some rivalries between 
various Republican groups in Nevada for 
control of the party, they are not serious and 
will not be carrie“ into the campaign. 

MAtone’s popularity has increased with 
his growing stature as one of the best de- 
baters on the Republican side of the Senate, 
and he will be renominated as the party’s 
cancidate to succeed himself, without oppo- 
sition, according to all present indications. 

Here in Nevada, as in the rest of the west- 
ern group of States, there is observable a 
C2cided slant toward conservative anti-New 
Deal thinking in the Republican Party, and 
a strong opinion that the party must break 
away this year, if it is to have a chance to 
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elect a Republican President and Congress, 
from the fatal imitation of State socialism 
which produced nothing but Republican dis- 
aster from 1940 to 1948. 

MALONE’s record with labor ought to be 
helpful to him in Nevada, where labor is 
intrastate rather than interstate as in most 
parts of the country. 

The Senator may need some help from 
the national organization, and he will get it, 
as his distinction in the Senate is fully ap- 
preciated and his reelection regarded by the 
top leadership as vitally essential to main- 
tain the Republican solidarity of the west- 
ern regional States in the next Senate. 


PHILLEO NASH 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, be- 
fore proceeding with the statement I in- 
tend to make I should like to join whole- 
heartedly in endorsing the remarks just 
made by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
WELKER] about the junior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. MAtone]. 

Now, Mr. President, what I am about 
to say today is principally for the ear of 
President Harry Truman. 

All of us have read with a great deal of 
interest the statements made by General 
Lowe, after General Lowe returned from 
Korea and found that while he was there, 
wisely advising the President, his dis- 
patches were held up and never reached 
the President. 

I have here today material which Iam 
sure has never been called to the Presi- 
dent’s attention. If it had been, I do not 
think he would have on his staff the per- 
son described in this loyalty report. 

Mr. President, I intend to read into the 
Recorp today some of the proceedings 
before the Loyalty Board of the White 
House and the Loyalty Review Board. I 
may say for the benefit of the Loyalty 
Review Board that they need not in- 
vestigate their staff to find out how I got 
this material, because on December 8, 
1950, there was sent to the White House 
the entire file on the matter I am about 
to discuss, except for four of the FBI 
reports, which were sent to Mrs. Lillian 
D. Pratt, at that time, in the executive 
office of the President. I mention this 
so as to save the Loyalty Review Board 
the difficulty of trying to investigate 
their own agency in an effort to find out 
where this material came from. 

Mr. President, there is on the Presi- 
dent’s staff, at a salary of $17,500 a year, 
a Philleo Nash, listed as adviser to the 
President. The White House Loyalty 
Board cleared Mr. Nash some time ago. 
Thereafter, the FBI conducted a com- 
plete and thorough investigation. Ten 
separate reports were made by the FBI. 
All those reports were sent to the White 
House Loyalty Board and to the Loyalty 
Review Board. 

The White House Loyalty Board 
cleared Mr. Nash. Subsequently the Loy- 
alty Review Board picked up the case on 
post audit and asked that a new hearing 
be held. Shortly thereafter Mr. Dawson 
asked that the complete files be sent to 
the White House. All of them were sent 
to the White House, and never have been 
returned to the Loyalty Review Board. 

As to the matter developed by the FBI, 
there are nine principal points: 

No. 1, that Philleo Nash, the President’s 
adviser, had been in close contact with 
the Communist underground in Wash- 
ington. 
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No. 2, that he has been a close friend 
and a close associate of one of the con- 
victed Canadian Communists. 

No. 3—we shall skip that one; some 
of these, Mr. President, I think, should 
not go into the ReEcorp. 

No. 4—also omitted. 

No. 5, that he has financially contrib- 
uted to the support of the Canadian 
Tribune, the official organ of the Com- 
munist Party in Canada. 

No. 6, that during the early forties 
parts of the Communist spy ring in Can- 
ada were using his home in Toronto as 
a point of rendezvous, and some of them 
were living there. 

Nos. 7 and 8—I believe we had better 
skip also. 

No. 9, that Philleo Nash in the early 
forties was attending Communist meet- 
ings and had officially joined the Com- 
munist Party. 

That in essence, Mr. President, is the 
picture of the President’s adviser, one 
of his administrative assistants, who is 
receiving $17,500 a year. 

I assume that this information has 
never been brought to the President’s 
attention. I would suggest to him that 
he call upon Mr. Dawson to bring the 
file of Mr. Nash into his office immedi- 
ately, and that he promptly read it and 
then get rid of Mr. Philleo Nash. 


PROFITS OF PRIVATE BUSINESS CORPO- 
RATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
sometime ago—on March 17, 1947—I 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
table showing the percentage of profits 
earned by private business corporations 
in the United States on sales, total as- 
sets, and risk capital, from 1931 to 1946. 
That was an interesting computation and 
it appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 93, part 2, page 2110, of the 
Eightieth Congress. 

At this time I wish to ask that the 
table be reprinted in the body of the 
ReEcorp at this point, as a part of my re- 
marks, together with some additional fig- 
ures covering the years 1944, 1945, 1946, 
1947, and 1948, as prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, because I 
think the people of the country and the 
Members of the Senate will be very much 
interested in these figures. I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
this connection a copy of a letter which 
I received from the United States Treas- 
ury Department enclosing these statis- 
tics. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and tables were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, October 30, 1951. 
Hon. WrtLt1am F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: In response to your tele- 
phone conversation with Dr. T. C. Atkeson’s 
Office on October 22, 1951, there is enclosed 
a table showing data for 1944 through 1948 
which correspond with those appearing in the 
table inserted by you in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record on March 17, 1947. These are the 
latest statistics available with respect to 
corporations. 

Very truly yours, 
JUSTIN F. WINKLE, 
Assistant Commissioner. 
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TaBLE I.—Percent of profit earned by private business corporations in the United States on sales, total assets, and risk capital, 1931-46 


[Money figures in millions of dollars] 


Number of | Sales (com- 
piled re- 
ceipts) 


396, 786 
405, 426 
401, 226 


343, 454 
322, 829 
313, 313 


5-year average, 1939-43..........----cecccenccccce- 
10-year average, 1934-43. 
13-year average, 1931-43. 


te Rh Ee a Ea a a 

‘ 366, 870 
383, 534 
407, 053 
413, 716 
412, 759 
411, 941 
416, 902 
415, 654 
415, 205 


389, 524 
360, 018 
340, 452 
320, 478 
306, 801 
300, 022 
303, 357 
303, 180 
303, 150 
301, 307 
268, 206 
280, 083 
296, 497 


1 Estimate. 


Norte.—Figures were taken, without change or adjustment, from the annual volumes 
of Statistics of Income published by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, U. 8, Govern- 
ment, 

“Sales (compiled receipts)” comprise (1) taxable income consisting of gross sales 
(less returns and allowances), gross receipts from operations (where inventories are 
not an income-determining factor), taxable interest received, rents and royalties re- 
ceived, net capital gain, net gain from sale of property other than capital assets, divi- 
dends received from stock of domestic corporations, and other receipts required to be 
included in gross income, and (2) partially and wholly tax-exempt interest received on 
Government obligations, They exclude nontaxable income other than wholly tax- 
exempt interest received on certain Government obligations, The net effect of the 
broadening of the concept of “sales” to include the above-listed items, some of which 
are “net” items, is to show the percent of profit on sales in the attached tables to be 


Total assets capital (net 


Percent 
dividends 
paid on 
share- 
holders’ 
capital 


Percent of profit on— 
Share- 


holders’ Profit (net 


income 
after taxes) 


Dividends 
paid Share- 
holders’ 


worth) ; 
capital 


6. 52 
4.97 
3. 53 


140, 627 
139, 619 
138, 515 


9, 163 
6, 935 
4, 894 


1154, 000 
145, 665 
139, 629 
142, 590 
138, 387 
136, 865 
137, 437 
141, 633 
133, 468 
138, 931 
141, 585 
127, 578 
133, 569 
143, 363 


112, 800 
12, 181 


_ 
o 


mh erp foe 


RSBRSASSEIES 


=! 


I 
s 


\, 
\ 

“Shareholders capital” (synonymous with net worth and risk capital) consists of 
capital stock, common and preferred, surplus reserves, surplus and undivided profits 
less deficits, 

“Dividends paid” comprise cash and all other types of dividends except corporatian’s 
own stock, . 

The corporations covered in these tables include all active private business corpora, 
tions in the United States filing balance sheets in connection with their Federal income- 
tax returns, Ofa total net profit of $12,200,869,000 reported for 1943 by all corporations 
filing l’ederal income-tax returns for that year, those submitting balance sheets with 
their income-tax returns accounted for $12,181,000,000, or 99.84 percent, 

The statistics in these tables, in going back to the year 1931, cover all the years for 
which complete data for each of the categories are available. Less complete records 
are available for a number of years prior to 1931, 


slightly higher than was actually realized. 


Net profit or loss comprises the amount remaining after all expenses of operation 
and all taxes have been deducted from “Sales (compiled receipts).” 


Percent of profit earned by private business corporations in the United States on sales, total assets, and risk capital, 1944-48 


{Money figures in millions of dollars] 


eT 


Number of | Sales (com- 
corpora- 
tions 


536, 833 
496, 821 
440, 750 
374, 950 
363, 056 


Share- 
holders’ 
capital (net 
worth) 


Profit (net 
income 
after taxes) 


piled re- | Total assets 


ceipts) 


405, 430 
361, 521 
283, 917 
252, 636 
258, 880 


525, 136 
494, 615 
454, 705 
441, 461 
418, 324 


197, 219 
180, 567 
164, 614 
154, 525 
150, 459 


22, 477 
20, 420 
16, 314 
10, 518 
11, 685 


Source: Statistics of Income, prepared by Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


PERCENTAGES OF VOTERS WHO GO TO 
THE POLLS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
also ask to have printed in the body of 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks an 
editorial, under the heading “Americans 
lead world in avoiding elections,” which 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post 
of January 12, 1952. The editorial is a 
fairly short one, but its basic part is in- 
cluded in these paragraphs: 


The American public has a great way of 
studying and judging many things, from 
stocks to sports, on the basis of statistics. 
Nowhere else on earth are certain sections of 
the newspapers so filled with digits and 
tables, and pored over so intently by so 
many people. 

There is one important box score, however, 
which does not appear in the newspapers. 
It is the one that shows where American 
democracy stands in the international league 
in terms of people who actually go out and 
vote. Here are the percentages of eligible 
voters who went to the polls in recent elec- 
tions: 


The table reads: 
Percent 
In Belgium, freed from wartime Nazi 
totalitarianism 
In the crucial Italian election which re- 
buffed communism 
In the British election which returned 
Churchill to power 
In France, after nearly 4 years of Nazi 


In Japan, with its new ‘“made-in- 
America” democracy 
In the United States, in the Truman- 


Dewey election of 1948 


Mr. President, I was so startled by 
those figures, it seemed to me that per- 
haps they were using a different basis 
upon which to arrive at their percentage 
of who the eligible voters were, so I re- 
quested the Library of Congress to con- 
dense the electoral laws in the several 
countries which had been mentioned in 
the Saturday Evening Post editorial, so 
that that information might be avail- 
able. It has done so, and I ask that the 
memorandum be included in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks. 


Dividends 
d 


Percent 
dividends 
paid on 
share- 
holders’ 
capital 


Percent of profit on— 


Share- 
holders’ 
capital 


Total assets! 


11, 40 
11.31 
9. 91 
6. 81 
7.77 


There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


ELECTORAL LAWS FOR NATIONAL ELECTIONS IN 
CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


BELGIUM ! 


Under the current law,’ all elections are 
held on the basis of universal suffrage (with 
a single vote), and the age stipulation has 
been reduced to 21 years. 


FRANCE ? 
The constitution of the French Republic * 


ArT. 3. National sovereignty belongs to the 
French people. 

No section of the people or any individual 
may assume itr exercise. 

The people saall exercise it in constitu- 
tional matters by the vote of their represent- 
atives or by the referendum. 

In all other matters they shall exercise it 
through their deputies in the National As- 


Constitution of 1831, as amended in 1921 
and 1948. 

2? As of December 1950. 

* As of 1950. 

* Adopted by the National Constituent As- 
sembly, September 28, 1946. 
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sembly, elected by universal, equal, direct, 
and secret suffrage. 

Art. 4. All French citizens and nationals 
of both sexes, who are of legal age and enjoy 
civil and political rights, may vote under 
conditions determined by the law. 

ArT. 6.* * * However, the two cham- 
bers shall be elected on a territorial basis, 
the National ‘Assembly by universal, direct 
suffrage, the Council of the Republic by the 
communal and departmental bodies by uni- 
versal, indirect suffrage. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Representation of the people—Parliamentary 
and local government franchise 


1. (1) Subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (2) of this section, the persons en- 
titled to vote as electors at a parliamentary 
election in any constituency shall be those 
resident there on the qualifying date who, 
on that date and on the date of the poll, 
are of full age and not subject to any legal 
incapacity to vote and either British subjects 
or citizens of the Republic of Ireland: Pro- 
vided, That a person shall not be entitled to 
vote as an elector in any constituency unless 
registered there in the register of parliamen- 
tary electors to be used at the election nor, 
at a general election, to vote as an elector in 
more than one constituency.® 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Representation of the people—Parliamentary 
and local government franchise 


1. (2) A person shall not be entitled to 
vote as an elector at a parliamentary election 
in any constituency in Northern Ireland un- 
less he was resident in Northern Ireland dur- 
ing the whole of the period of 3 months end- 
ing on the qualifying date for that election.® 


ITALY? 
Constitution of the Italian Republic * 


“ArT. 48. All citizens of both sexes having 
attained the age of majority have the right 
to suffrage. 

“The vote is personal and equal, free and 
secret. Exercise thereof is a civic duty. 

“No limitation on the right to vote may be 
established except for civil incapacity or as 
a consequence of an irrevocable penal sen- 
tence or in cases of moral turpitude as deter- 
mined by law. 

“ArT. 56. The Chamber of Deputies is 
elected by universal and direct suffrage on 
the basis of one deputy for every 80,000 in- 
habitants or for a fraction greater than 
40,000. 

“All voters who have attained 25 years of 
age on the day of the elections are eligible to 
become deputies. 

“Art. 58. Senators are elected by universal 
and direct ballot by voters over 25 years 
of age.” 

By an Italian law of January 20, 1948,° for 
a& period of 5 years stringent restrictions 
upon the right to vote were put upon Fas- 
cists, former Fascists, and those having held 
high, national, or provincial, civil, or high 
military office upon the Fascist regime, and 
the authors of Fascist propaganda books and 
school texts. Among those excluded from 
the restrictions were those employed in reli- 
gious, sanitary, or charitable services of Il 
Duce, and those who had held high office or 
been members of the legislature prior to 1925. 


5 Representation of the People Act, 1949, 
12 and 13 Geo. 6, 1949, ch. 68. (Law in force, 
1951.) 

* Representation of the People Act, 1949, 
12 and 13 Geo. 6, 1949, c. 68. (Law in force, 
1951.) 

7 As of 1950. 

® Approved by the Constituent Assembly on 
December 22, 1947, and effective January 1, 
1942. 

* Standards for the election of the Chamber 
of Deputies (No. 6 of 1948, arts. 4-7, 9). 
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JAPAN 

The Japanese Constitution” provides: 
“The qualifications of members of both 
Houses and their electors shall be fixed by 
law. However, there shall be no discrimina- 
tion because of race, creed, sex, social status, 
family origin, education, property, or in- 
come.” 

Under the law for the election of members 
to the House of Representatives (Law No. 43, 
December 17, 1945, as amended by Law No. 
43 of 1947), the qualifications for an elector 
are listed as over 20 years of age and 6 
months’ residence in his locality. A person 
is restricted from voting if he is declared 
quasi-incompetent or is serving a sentence 
of penal servitude or confinement. The same 
qualifications and restrictions with respect 
to the election of members to the House of 
Representatives also applies to the election 
of the House of Councillors. (See Law No. 11, 
February 28, 1947.) 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold the motion tem- 
porarily? 

Mr. LONG. I will withhold the mo- 
tion, if the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire or some other Senator desires to 
speak. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I understood that the 
distinguished Senator from Washington 
wanted to speak when one name on the 
Executive Calendar was reached. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Washington wishes to be heard 
when the name of Jack Gorrie is called 
for consideration by the Senate; and the 
Senator from Washington obviously 
would have no objection to the Execu- 
tive Calendar’s being called, except for 
one fact. The Senator from Washing- 
ton desires to speak for about 10 minutes 
before the Senate goes into executive 
session, if he may get the floor. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator so desires, 
I will withhold my motion. 


INVESTIGATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
BOXING CLUB 


Mr. CAIN. I appreciate the Senator’s 
indulgence. 

Mr. President, on August 13, 1951, the 
junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER] 
and myself submitted for appropriate 
reference Senate Resolution 191. The 
resolution, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, had as its 
purpose a study and investigation of the 
International Boxing Club, to determine 
whether that organization was a monop- 
oly which was preventing legitimate 
challengers from competing in the sev- 
eral boxing classes for weight champion- 
ships. 

Both the Senator from Idaho and I 
were, and are, interested in seeing that 
every deserving boxing aspirant is pro- 
vided with a reasonable opportunity to 
fight for the championship in his class. 
We are likewise, and have long been, in- 
terested in the career of a light-heavy- 
weight boxer, Harry Matthews, who was 


1 Constitution of Japan, November 3, 1946. 
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born in Idaho, and who has lived for 
years in Seattle, Wash. Harry Mat- 
thews possesses an unusual record. He 
has participated in almost a hundred 
professional bouts. Of these Harry Mat- 
thews has won almost 60 bouts by knock- 
outs. Six of his bouts have ended in 
draws. In only 3 bouts has Harry Mat- 
thews been defeated. He has not suf- 
fered a defeat in more than 60 consecu- 
tive bouts. I know of no other Ameri- 
can prizefighter who is presently fighting 
who has a record of boxing achievement 
to compare with that possessed by Harry 
Matthews. 

Harry Matthews has been recognized 
for several years as being an outstanding 
challenger for the light-heavyweight 
title. Prior to the time when Senate 
Resolution 191 was offered in the Senate, 
the International Boxing Club had evi- 
denced no interest of any kind in signing 
Harry Matthews for a title bout. Scores 
of interested persons in the State of 
Washington and throughout the Nation 
were constantly insisting that Harry 
Matthews ought to be given his earned 
right to fight for the championship. 
Most of those persons, including myself, 
became convinced that the International 
Boxing Club was pursuing restrictive 
procedures which would continue to pre- 
vent Harry Matthews and other legiti- 
mate challengers from fighting for title 
recognition. The attorney general of 
the State of Washington wrote officially 
to the Attorney General of the United 
States to ask for an investigation of the 
monopolistic practices of the Interna- 
tional Boxing Club. My colleague, the 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] offered a Senate resolution to 
pursue the same course of inquiry. 

To make a long story as short as pos- 
sible, I feel constrained to reflect briefly 
on the Harry Matthews question as it 
appears to be today. The Senator from 
Idaho joins me in this statement because 
of our desire to keep faith with our 
Senate colleagues, whom we had asked 
to take an interest in Harry Matthews. 

In recent weeks, the International 
Boxing Club has offered to match 
the challenger Harry Matthews with 
the light-heavyweight champion, Joey 
Maxim. The first offer carried 15 per- 
cent of the gate for the challenger. This 
is the usual percentage offered in title 
bouts. This offer was turned down by 
Mr. Jack Hurley, the extremely able and 
astute manager of Harry Matthews. The 
International Boxing Club then made a 
second offer and raised the challenger’s 
end of the purse to 20 percent. This 
offer has been outstanding for several 
weeks. Had the first offer or the second 
offer been promptly accepted, the Inter- 
national Boxing Club intended to have 
the championship match on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. ; 

Under date of January 23, the Sen- 
ator from Washington received a tele- 
gram from Mr. Jack Kearns, the man- 
ager of the light-heavyweight champion. 
In this wire Mr. Kearns stated that the 
champion was willing to meet the chal- 
lenger and hoped that a fight between 
Joey Maxim and Harry Matthews could 
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be arranged in the near future. Any 
follower of sports will be interested in 
all of what Jack Kearns said in his 
telegram. 

As a result of the Kearns telegram and 
because the Senator from Idaho and I 
had talked to the Senate about Harry 
Matthews some months ago, we thought 
it proper to encourage Mr. Jack Hurley 
to accept the title opportunity. The 
means by which this encouragement was 
given was a telegram from the junior 
Senator from Washington to Mr. Royal 
Brougham, the noted sports editor of 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer and a 
close friend and supporter of Harry Mat- 
thews and his manager, Mr. Hurley. 

In order to keep the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which has before it Senate Res- 
olution 191, completely informed, I think 
it proper to read the telegram which I 
wrote to Mr. Brougham and a copy of 
my letter to Mr. Jack Kearns which was 
written in response to his revealing tele- 
gram to me. 

The telegram was dated January 23, 
1952, addressed to Mr. Royal Brougham, 
sports editor, Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
Seattle, Wash., and reads as follows: 

JANUARY 23, 1952. 
Mr. Roya. BrouGcHaM, 
Sports Editor, 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

The Jack Kearns telegram which I re- 
ceived this morning is being sent across the 
Nation for release in all daily papers to- 
morrow morning. As a personal favor, I 
want you to make the Kearns telegram avail- 
able to Jack Hurley. I want you also to ad- 
vise Hurley and Harry Matthews of what 
Senator WELKER and I think about the 
Kearns offer. Last August WELKER and I 
and others urged the Senate to investigate 
the International Boxing Club as being a 
monopoly and for refusing legitimate chal- 
lengers an opportunity to fight for the light- 
heavyweight crown. We were serious in be- 
lieving that Kid Matthews was being dis- 
criminated against. We sought to establish 
this contention as being fact. Our inten- 
tion became effective and the International 
Boxing Club through Al Weill, its match- 
maker, offered recently to have Matthews 
fight the champion on Washington’s Birth- 
day. The IBC offered 20 percent or a higher 
figure than challengers usually get. This 
offer was turned down by Jack Hurley but 
I have never read his stated reasons for re- 
jection. Jack Kearns has now stated that 
the champion is begging the challenger to 
enter the ring with him. If such an offer 
has ever been made by a champion before, 
WELKER and I are not aware of it. In a word, 
WELKER and I sought a title fight and op- 
portunity for Harry Matthews. 


I want to state, Mr. President, as be- 
ing simply a fact, that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], was as interested and help- 
ful in endeavoring to bring that result 
about as were my colleague from Idaho 
and myself. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I gladly yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
was much interested in what my coi- 
league had to say, and it is quite apropos 
at this time. It so happens that the two 
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gentlemen about whom the Senator has 
been speaking are both friends of mine 
of long standing, and they are coming to 
the city of Washington today. I men- 
tioned that to my distinguished friend 
from Idaho [Mr. WELKER], and I am 
hoping because of our joint interest in 
this matter, that they will stay over— 
they are here on some other business— 
and I may invite them to lunch tomor- 
row and we can show not only other Sen- 
ators a man we think is one of the finest 
fighters in the world but one who might 
answer some of the questions privately 
or publicly raised by my colleague from 
Washington. 

Mr.CAIN. Iam grateful for the Sen- 
ator’s comments. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the Senator will 
yield further, I should like at this time 
to suggest that if those men do stay over, 
the three of us will have lunch with them 
and talk with them tomorrow. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, although 
personal business is seldom transacted 
on the floor of the Senate, if I can join 
with my colleague from Washington 
and my colleague from Idaho in having 
lunch tomorrow with Mr. Hurley and 
Kid Matthews, we might take whatever 
step may be necessary actually to get 
the challenger into the ring with the 
champion, for the three of us have al- 
ways felt strongly that once that bout 
actually takes place the new light- 
heavyweight champion of the world 
will be Kid Matthews, of Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. President, I wish to conclude the 
reading of the telegram: 

Unless he agrees to terms, WELKER and I 
must withdraw our resolution which has 
already served one of its major purposes and 
advise the Senate publicly that the IBC has 
offered a title bout which Jack Hurley has 
turned down. If Hurley wants Matthews to 
fight Walcott or anyone else rather than the 
light-heavyweight champion, I think that 
Hurley ought to publicly say so. We ought 
to bear in mind that opportunity is some- 
thing a challenger doesn’t get every day. If 
Matthews does not take advantage of his 
present chance to become the titleholder, 
there may be nothing that WELKER and I 
can do to help him in the future. We are 
devoted to Harry Matthews and convinced 
of his ability but there is no way to long 
support a challenger who overlooks any 
chance to become the champion. The 
Kearns wire follows: “Respecting your ear- 
nest interest in assuring a championship 
opportunity to boxer Harry Matthews, I have 
agreed in behalf of world’s champion Joey 
Maxim to provide for such a title opportuni- 
ty and I respectfully submit to you that the 
champion is prepared to defend his crown 
at the earliest moment. It is rare in boxing 
for the champion to appear in the role of a 
virtual challenger, and I go back to the 
days of the incomparable Jack Dempsey 
whom I had the delightful pleasure to 
manage. Please feel free to accept this mes- 
sage as authorization for public announce- 
ment that Champion Maxim is ready at once 
to defend his title against Matthews and I 
shall be grateful for your kind intercession 
to make this match possible and be assured 
of my appreciation for your interest. 

“Cordially yours, 
“JaCK KEARNS.” 


Mr. President, I merely signed my tele- 


gram “Very sincerely, Harry P. Catn, 
United States Senator.” 


January 29 


Mr. President, in response to that tele- 
gram, and under date of January 26, 
1952, I wrote Mr. Jack Kearns as follows: 


JANUARY 26, 1952. 
Mr. Jack KEARNS, 

Manager of Joey Maxim, Light-Heavy- 
weight Champion of the World, 
Boston, Mass. 

My Dear Mr. Kearns: I have done all I 
can think to do, as the attached telegram 
indicates, to encourage Jack Hurley to do 
that business with you which will get your 
champion and Hurley’s challenger into the 
same ring at the same time. 

The Maxim-Matthews question is both un- 
usual and confusing to me. I have never 
known a champion to beg for trouble against 
an outstanding challenger and I have never 
known of Senators in the past who pled the 
case of a particular fighter on the floor of the 
Senate. For several reasons I can only hope 
that the fight comes off. One relatively un- 
important reason is that such a fight would 
permit me to remove myself from a business 
about which I obviously know nothing. 

The attached wire was released to the press 
of the Nation and was used in whole or in 
part in many communities. When conven- 
ie.ce permits, I hope to read the telegram to 
the Senate so that my colleagues will know 
that Senator WELKER and I are endeavoring 
to support and recognize fair play. We were 
serious in endeavoring to get Matthews a 
title opportunity. We are as anxious now to 
see that he takes advantage of it. 

I did appreciate and welcome your wire and 
hope that good fortune will soon permit me 
to meet you personally. I have known and 
liked you by reputation for many years. 

Most cordially, 
Harry P. Cain. 


Mr. President, these several docu- 
ments, which include the Kearns tele- 
gram, cover every bit of information 
which is available to the Senator from 
Idaho and to me. 

Mr. CAIN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, in connection with the re- 
marks made earlier by myself and my 
colleague, the senior Senator from 
Washington, about Harry Matthews and 
Joey Maxim, it had been my intention 
to ask permission to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp an interesting and 
provocative article on those matters, 
which appeared in the Times-Herald this 
morning, and was written by Dick 
O’Brien, who is acknowledged to be a 
thoughtful student of sports. Because 
the substance of this article may pro- 
vide the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with additional information to con- 
sider, I now ask that it become a part of 
my remarks previously offered. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

SPorRTs SLANTS 
(By Dick O’Brien) 

Senators HaRRy CAIN and HERMAN WELKER, 
who withdrew their support of Harry 
Matthews last week in the latter’s continu- 
ing squabble with the International Boxing 
Club, may find in the end that their action 
was premature. 

Matthews may soon be knocking at their 
doors again, pleading for their help in break- 
ing down the barriers in his announced aim 


of seeking a crack at the heavyweight cham- 
pionship. 


Harry Matthews has as much right at this 
time to a heavyweight title shot as Rocky 
Marciano or anybody else, because there are 
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precedents galore in boxing wherein light 
heavyweights have deserted the 175-pound 
ranks to go after bigger game. 

Of course, as we pointed out previously, 
we can understand the Senators not wanting 
to go along with Matthews further after they 
had set up an opportunity for him to fight 
Joe Maximum, the light-heavyweight ruler, 
which was the thing they originally planned 
to accomplish. It was a matter of principle 
with them. 

Along with their decision to withdraw their 
support from Matthews, however, their an- 
nouncement that they plan to drop their 
resolution calling for an investigation of the 
International Boxing Club as a giant sports 
monopoly, was accepted by the boxing public 
with a great deal of regret. 

To say that the International Boxing Club 
is no longer a monopoly, merely because it 
offered Harry Matthews a chance to box for 
the light-heavyweight crown, is a premise 
that won’t hold water. In fact it’s a fallacy. 

The circumstances which surround the 
Matthews-IBC case today, now that Mat- 
thews has announced his intentions of 
seeking the heavyweight title, are no differ- 
ent than they were last April, when Harry 
was hot for a crack at the light-heavyweight 
title, just after beating Bob Murphy in the 
Garden. The set-up is the same. You are 
either “in” or “out” with the IBC crowd 
and Matthews is definitely not “in.” * From 
where we sit it will be a cold day in July 
when Al Weill opens the door to the clever 
and hard-hitting west coast operator. 

The time element being a most important 
factor in boxing, the time for the IBC to 
have matched Matthews with Maxim for the 
light-heavyweight crown was last summer 
or in the early fall, instead of waiting al- 
most a year to start negotiations for the 
match. Meanwhile, the IBC exploited 
Maxim to the hilt, giving him lucrative en- 
gagements, including one with former heavy- 
weight champion, Ezzard Charles, in which 
he made a very poor showing. 

Matthews has outgrown the light-heavy- 
weight division in stature. In support of 
this position we offer the recent Cleveland 
show promoted by Ed Bang, which drew 
nearly $100,000, with Matthews pitted against 
Danny Nardico, a pretty fair heavyweight, 
not far from a challenging position in the 
heavyweight ranks himself. 

It was off that fight, that Jack Hurley, 
Matthew’s pilot, decided to go after Wal- 
cott and why not? What could he gain 
fighting the deflated Maxim? 

Now turning to precedents for such a de- 
cision, we single out Bob Fitzsimmons, Bat- 
tling Levinsky, Georges Carpentier, Gene 
Tunney, Tommy Loughran, Harry Greb, 
Mickey Walker, and Gus Lesnevich as ex- 
amples of men who deserted the middle- 
weight and light-heavyweight ranks from 
time to time to defy the heavyweight rulers. 

The latest and best example in this 
premise, of course, was Billy Conn, who de- 
serted the light heavyweights at the height 
of his career and came within an eyelash 
of beating Joe Louis in their first outing. 
Conn, and the others aforementioned, had 
the support of the leading promoters of the 
day. Not so with Matthews. He still stands 
alone while the favorite sons are called upon 
in the same old heavyweight merry-go-round, 

If it were left to Joe Walcott himself to 
decide, Matthews probably would be his next 
opponent, or at least Joe so stated in a re- 
cent news dispatch. 

But Bob Christenberry and his associates 
on the New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion soon took care of that by announcing 
that unless Joe signed to defend his title 
against either Charles or Marciano, it would 
strip him of the title. This also was a break 
for the International Boxing Club. 
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So today we find the situation in boxing 
quite different than it was only a few months 
ago. The International Boxing Club has 
covered its tracks well, escaping a possible 
investigation in Congress and at the same 
time watching with glee while the athletic 
commission in its own State usurps its 
powers by acting as a matchmaking instru- 
ment. 

Oh, well. You can’t win them all, but we 
would like to see Harry Matthews win one 
argument on the political front even while 
piling up victory after victory in the boxing 
ring. 


BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY TO SENATOR 
GEORGE AND SENATOR McKELLAR 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, infor- 
mation has come to me that today is the 
birthday anniversary of our distin- 
guished colleague, Senator WaLTEeR F. 
GeorGe, of Georgia. I know I speak 
for every Member of the Senate in wish- 
ing him a happy birthday and many 
happy returns of the day. One of the 
high honors which I have received is 
that of being associated with that great 
American and distinguished leader from 
the State of Georgia. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
while I do not have authority to speak 
for my colleagues on this side of the 
aisle, I am sure the Senator from Idaho 
has expressed the sentiments of every 
Member of the United States Senate, 
regardless of the side of the aisle on 
which he sits. I, too, wish to extend my 
hearty congratulations to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as 
a Member of the Senate on the Republi- 
can side of the aisle, representing a far 
Western State, I too wish to join in pay- 
ing tribute to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia, who for so long 
has rendered outstanding service to his 
Nation as chairman of the very impor- 
tant and powerful Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. He is generally recognized on 
both sides of the aisle as being one of 
the ablest attorneys in this body, and 
one of the leading tax experts of the 
Nation. 

I believe Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats have recognized that throughout 
his long career the distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia, who represents a 
great and important State of the Union, 
has ‘onstantly placed his Nation above 
his party whenever he felt that his 
Nation was in trouble and needed the 
viewpoint of an American citizen re- 
gardless of partisan affiliation. I know 
that Senators on this side of the aisle 
will join with his many friends on the 
other side in hoping that the senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia will have many more 
years to devote to the service of his 
country. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
have been informed that another very 
distinguished American, a Member of 
this body, the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. McKettar], is 
also celebrating his birthday today. It 
is a coincidence that in point of service 
these two distinguished Senators are 
among the oldest Members of the Senate. 
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I know that I express the sentiments 
of all his colleagues in extending to him, 
as we have to the Senator from Georgia, 
heartiest congratulations, and the hope 
that he may enjoy many more years of 
service. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I should like to join 
with the senior Senator from Washing- 
ton in paying tribute to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Tennessee. I am 
certain that I speak for the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], the mi- 
nority leader, and all other Senators on 
this side of the aisle when I say I join 
wholeheartedly in the tribute paid to 
this great statesman and great Amer- 
ican. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
join most sincerely and heartily in the 
sentiments which have been expressed 
by my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], and by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNowL.Lanp], on this the birthday anni- 
versary of the senior Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. Ggorce] and the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLar]. 

It is needless for me to say that I re- 
gard both these men as outstanding Sen- 
ators, which is a very high compliment in 
itself, but it must be added that they are 
and have been always men of convic- 
tion, who vote constantly for what they 
think is right. This is an even greater 
compliment. It is a rare American priv- 
ilege to have the opportunity, on an 
occasion like this, publicly to express 
one’s affection and admiration for dis- 
tinguished Americans. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to take a moment to associ- 
ate myself with the very fine sentiments 
which have been expressed about the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GerorcE] and the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKetitar]. Last fall, 
while I was traveling throughout my 
State, I told the various people I could 
get to listen to me what a great privilege 
it was to be able to sit in the same body 
with men of the caliber of the Senator 
from Georgia, and in each of those in- 
stances the audiences who were listening 
would break out into spontaneous ap- 
plause, because they recognized, as we 
all do, the great contributions which the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia has 
made toward the welfare of our coun- 
try—and of course the same can be said 
of the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, if 
there are no other Senators who have 
any business to propose, I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Jounston of South Carolina in the 
chair) laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

John M. Allison, of Nebraska, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be an Assistant 
Secretary of State, vice Dean Rusk, resigned; 
and 

Eric A, Johnston, of Washington, to be 
Chairman of the International Development 
Advisory Board. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
are no further reports of committees, 
the clerk will proceed to state the nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Charles A. Coolidge to be As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Edwin V. Huggins to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES BOARD 
JACK GORRIE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Jack Gorrie to be Chairman of 
the National Security Resources Board. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, before ac- 
tion is taken on this nomination, I 
should like to make a brief statement. 

The junior Senator from Washington 
was the only Senator who did not vote 
among the seven or eight members of 
the Committee on Armed Services who 
were present last Fiiday when a vote was 
taken on the nomination of Mr. Jack 
Gorrie to be the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board. At this 
time I wish to offer a brief explanation 
to indicate my attitude toward the nom- 
ination of Mr. Gorrie, and his fitness for 
the office in question. 

After the vote had been taken I wrote 
and offered to the press the following 
brief statement: 

It was not possible for me to vote to con- 
firm Mr. Jack Gorrie as Chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board because by 
law that appointment automatically carries 


with it membership on the National Security 
Council. 

I spent 2 days in examining Mr. Gorrie’s 
fitness for the NSRB and NSC assignments, 
In my opinion, Mr. Gorrie is deserving of his 
appointment as Chairman of the NSRB. He 
is competent, conscientious, and informed in 
his duties and responsibilities on that Board. 
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I am likewise of the considered opinion that 
Mr. Gorrie does not possess the breadth of 
knowledge, experience, or travel which ought 
to be required of members of our Nation’s 
highest policy council. In having no desire 
to injure Mr. Gorrie, but because of the high 
standard which must be maintained in the 
National Security Council, I refrained from 
voting. 

The Armed Services Committee believes 
that the National Security Act of 1947, which 
established the National Security Resources 
Board and the National Security Council, 
should be thoroughly reexamined. Every 
member of the committee i convinced that 
improvements can be recommended and 
made. The chairman, Senator RUSSELL, has 
appointed a subcommittee to promptly and 
closely examine the question. Iam privileged 
to be a member of that subcommittee. The 
members will seek only a greater degree of 
security for our precious Nation. In my view, 
the hearing on the nomination of Mr. Gorrie 
will lead to organizational and personnel 
changes which will increase the security 
posture of the United States. 


Mr. President, for a moment I wish to 
draw to the attention of citizens gen- 
erally and of Members of the Senate the 
activities and the mission of the National 
Security Council. That Council was 
created by the National Security Act of 
1947. On it there sit but six members, 
namely, the President of the United 
States, the Vice President, the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board, and the Director of the 
Mutual Security Agency. The mission 
imposed upon this Board is as follows: 

The duties of the National Security Coun- 
cil are to assess and appraise the objectives, 
commitments, and risks of the United States 
in relation to our actual and potential mili- 
tary power, in the interest of national secu- 
rity, for the purpose of making recommenda- 
tions to the President. 


Mr. President, as I have stated, Mr. 
Jack Gorrie is an exceedingly well-in- 
formed and conscientious younger Amer- 
ican, within the range of activities with 
which he is familiar. But Mr. Jack Gor- 
rie, who is to become one of six men in 
whose hands is likely to lie the destiny 
and the future of the United States, has 
never been outside continental United 
States. The Senator from Washington 
firmly believes that no man is so inher- 
ently intelligent that he can adequately 
concern himself with policy questions 
involving the integration and coordina- 
tion of our foreign and domestic commit- 
ments if he has never been abroad. I 
know that Mr. Gorrie will travel widely 
at his first opportunity. Now that he is 
about to be confirmed for this vitally im- 
portant post, for which I hold him to be 
miscast, I wish him well, in all sincerity. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a few brief remarks con- 
cerning the nomination of Mr. Jack Gor- 
rie to be Chairman of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board. I am not so 
familiar as is my colleague from Wash- 
ington with the administration and 
workings of the Board and of the Se-« 
curity Council. As a matter of fact, I 
have had very little to do directly with 
the National Security Resources Board 
since I have been a Member of the United 
States Senate. However, I do know Mr, 
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Gorrie. I have known him for many 
years. I know him to be a very indus- 
trious, energetic, and quite capable and 
intelligent young man. 

So far as his ability to perform the job 
as Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board is concerned, I suspect 
that the best proof of that pudding is the 
fact that he has been the acting chair- 
man of that very important Board. I 
agree with my colleague that it is an im- 
portant Board. He has been the acting 
chairman for several months. 

Because I have had very little personal 
contact with Mr. Gorrie or the Board 
since he has been Acting Chairman, I 
made it a point, after I learned that his 
name was to be sent to the Senate, to 
inquire of those who had dealings with 
the Board, and who were familiar with 
the administration and workings of the 
Board, regarding the services of Mr. 
Gorrie as Acting Chairman. Without 
exception I learned from those of whom 
I asked regarding Mr. Gorrie’s ability 
and administration of this very impor- 
tant post, from Cabinet members on 
down, not only that he was doing a good 
job, but that he was very highly recom- 
mended. 

At this time I wish to add my recom- 
mendation of his nomination, not only 
because I have known him personally, 
but because apparently those who have 
dealt with him during the many months 
he has been Acting Chairman of the 
Board have found his services to be of a 
very high order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Jack 
Gorrie to be Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board? Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The clerk will state the next nomina- 
tion on the Executive Calendar, 


EDWARD T. DICKINSON 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Edward T. Dickinson to be 
Vice Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed; 
and, without objection, the President 
will be immediately notified of all nom- 
inations confirmed this day. 


——___—_—_—————EE—————————— 
PROTOCOL TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC 


TREATY ON THE ACCESSION OF 
GREECE AND TURKEY 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the proto- 
col (Executive E, 82d Cong., 2d sess.) a 
protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty 
on the accession of Greece and Turkey, 
opened for signature at London on Oc- 
tober 17, 1951, and signed on behalf of 
the United States of America and the 
other parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty, which was read the second time, 
as follows: 

PROTOCOL TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ON 

THE ACCESSION OF GREECE AND TURKEY 

The Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty, 
signed at Washington on 4th April, 1949, 

Being satisfied that the security of the 
North Atlantic area will be enhanced by the 
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accession of the Kingdom of Greece and the 
Republic of Turkey to that Treaty, 
Agree as follows:— 


ARTICLE I 


Upon the entry into force of this Protocol, 
the Government of the United States of 
America shall, on behalf of all the Parties, 
communicate to the Government of the 
Kingdom of Greece and the Government of 
the Republic of Turkey an invitation to ac- 
cede to the North Atlantic Treaty, as it may 
be modified by Article II of the present Pro- 
tocol. Thereafter the Kingdom of Greece 
and the Republic of Turkey shall each be- 
come a Party on the date when it deposits its 
instrument of accession with the Government 
of the United States of America in accord- 
ance with Article 10 of the Treaty. 


ARTICLE Il 


If the Republic of Turkey becomes a party 
to the North Atlantic Treaty, Article 6 of the 
Treaty shall, as from the date of the deposit 
by the Government of the Republic of Tur- 
key of its instrument of accession with the 
Government of the United States of America, 
be modified to read as follows:— 

“For the purpose of Article 5, an armed at- 
tack on one or more of the Parties is deemed 
to include an armed attack— 

“(i) on the territory of any of the Parties 
in Europe or North America, on the Algerian 
Departments of France, on the territory of 
Turkey or on the islands under the jurisdic- 
tion of any of the Parties in the North Atlan- 
tic area north of the Tropic of Cancer; 

“(ii) on the forces, vessels or aircraft of 
any of the Parties, when in or over these ter- 
ritories of any other area in Europe in which 
occupation forces of any of the Parties were 
stationed on the date when the Treaty en- 
tered into force or the Mediterranean Sea or 
the North Atlantic area north of the Tropic 
of Cancer.” 

ARTICLE III 


The present Protocol shall enter into force 
when each of the Parties to the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty has notified the Government of the 
United States of America of its acceptance 
thereof. The Government of the United 
States of America shall inform all the Parties 
to the North Atlantic Treaty of the date of 
the receipt of each such notification and of 
the date of the entry into force of the pres- 
ent Protocol. 

ARTICLE IV 


The present Protocol, of which the English 
and French texts are equally authentic, shall 
be deposited in the Archives of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. Duly 
certified copies thereof shall be transmitted 
by that Government to the Governments of 
all the Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present Proto- 
col. 

@pened for signature at London the 17th 
day of October, 1951. 

For the Kingdom of Belgium: 

A. DE STAERCKE, 
i7 octobre 1951. 
For Canada: 
L. D. WILGRESs, 
17th October, 1951, 
For the Kingdom of Denmark: 
STEENSEN-LETH, 
22nd October, 1951. 
For France: 
HERVE ALPHAND, 
22nd October, 1951. 
For Iceland: 
GUNNLAUGER PETURSSON, 
17th October, 1951. 
For Italy: 
A. Rossi-LONGHI, 
22nd October, 1951. 
For the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg: 
A. CLASEN, 
22nd October, 1951. 
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For the Kingdom of the Netherlands: 
A. W. L. TsJARDA vAN STARKENBORGH- 
STACHOUWER, 
17th October, 1951, 
For the Kingdom of Norway: 
Dac BRYN, 
17th October, 1951, 
For Portugal: 
R. ENNES ULRICH, 
17th October, 1951. 
For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 
F. R. HOYER MILLAR, 
17th October, 1951. 
For the United States of America: 
CHARLES M. SPOFFORD, 
17th October, 1951. 

I certify that the foregoing is a true copy 
of the Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty 
on the Accession of Greece and Turkey which 
was opened for signature at London on Oc- 
tober 17, 1951, in the English and French 
languages, the signed original of which is 
deposited in the archives of the Government 
of the United States of America. 

In testimony whereof, I, Dean Acheson, 
Secretary of State of the United States of 
America, have hereunto caused the seal of 
the Department of State to be affixed and 
my name subscribed by the authentication 
Officer of the said Department, at the City 
of Washington, in the District of Columbia, 
this twenty-fourth day of October, 1951. 

[SEAL] DEAN ACHESON 

Secretary of State, 
- By M. P. CHavvIN 
Authentication Officer, Department of State. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, this 
treaty came before the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and I was requested by the 
distinguished chairman of the committee 
[Mr. CONNALLY] to report it. The com- 
mittee unanimously approvec the treaty 
and recommended that the Senate ratify 
it. 


It will be recalled that under the North 
Atlantic compact, no new members can 
be admitted without the consent of all 
the parties signatory to that treaty. For 
reasons which are obvious, and because 
of the magnificent contribution which 
they have made in the near-eastern 
area toward the peace and security of the 
world, Greece and Turkey have been 
unanimously agreed upon, and this 
treaty is to express our consent that 
Greece and Turkey become parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, so 
far as I know, there is no objection to the 
treaty. However, there was no agree- 
ment between the minority and the ma- 
jority with respect to calling up the 
treaty. I understand that certain mem- 
bers of the minority would like to obtain 
certain information briefly at this mo- 
ment before the vote on the treaty. 
Therefore I shall not press for action at 
this moment. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Washington recognizes the 
importance of affirmative action admit- 
ting Greece and Turkey to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization at the earliest 
moment. I deeply regret, however, that 
so few Members of the Senate are pres- 
ent. The Senator from Washington has 
a great concern over the future of the 
world in which we live, and the preserva- 
tion of freedom. I believe that a colossal 
blow is about to be struck in the name of 
furthering the legitimate aims and ambi- 
tions of collective security. 
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Entirely aside from that fact, we ought 
to pause for a moment and pay a war- 
ranted word of tribute for the contribu- 
tions to the war in Korea which are be- 
ing made at this moment by our friends 
in Greece and our friends in Turkey. 

I am reminded that Turkey was 
among the first nations to recognize 
that the fire of aggression must be 
stamped out in Korea, if at all possible, 
as rapidly as possible. Turkey has made 
a contribution to the war in Korea out 
of all proportion to her resources and 
population, as related to contributions 
being made to the Korean conflict by a 
great many other friendly nations which 
there is no present reason toname. The 
contribution being made in Korea by the 
Greeks is smaller but no less go0d and 
valiant. 

Because of what both Greece and 
Turkey are doing today in the name of 
freedom and because of what those two 
countries intend to do in concert with 
and as equal partners of the other free 
nations in the North Atlantic area, this 
is a memorable moment in history and 
gives us reason to believe that, despite 
all the hazards which could be enumer- 
ated, we stand today, for our friends are 
now much closer to us, in a position of 
having a greater chance to live collec- 
tively in the future than is the case this 
afternoon. I hope that the protocol is 
ratified with enthusiasm. 

I again wish that all of my colleagues 
could be present to raise their individual 
voices in approval. They would be as 
thrilled as I am over a promising chap- 
ter of history which is being written at 
this moment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President. I 
wish to say that I am highly gratified 
that the Senate is about to ratify the 
protocol admitting Turkey and Greece 
into the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization. As we all know, these countries 
occupy a highly strategic position in the 
Mediterranean. They have resisted ag- 
gression by a great power in that area. 
Turkey is a country of brave men and 
fine soldiers. Greece, with all her 
socialistic and communistic infiltration, 
finally, with our aid, resisted and drove 
out those elements. I am highly grati- 
fied. I believe that their entry into the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization will 
be of great value to the countries who 
are already members of it and will give 
strength and prestige and power to 
Greece and Turkey to continue their 
resistance through the years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
protocol is open to amendment. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
protocol will be reported to the Senate. 

The protocol was reported to the Sen- 
ate without amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution of ratification will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of Ex- 
ecutive E, Eighty-second Congress, second 
session, a protocol to the North Atlantic 
Treaty on the accession of Greece and Tur- 
key, which was opened for signature at Lon- 
don on October 17, 1951, and has been signed 
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o~ behalf of the United States of America 
and the other parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification. [Putting the question.] 
Two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
curring therein, the resolution of rati- 
fication is agreed to, and the protocol 
is ratified. 


RECESS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
in legislative session, I move that the 
Senate take a recess until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 23 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 29 (legislative day of 
January 10), 1952: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Lincoln MacVeagh, of Connecticut, now 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Portugal, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Spain, vice Stanton 
Griffis, resigned. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following-named persons, who were 
appointed in the Regular Air Force under 
recess-appointment provisions during the 
last recess period of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress, for appointment in the Regular Air 
Force in the grades indicated, with dates 
of rank to be determined by the Department 
of the Air Force under the provisions of sec- 
tion 506, Public Law 381, Eightieth Congress 
(Officer Personnel Act of 1947); title II, Pub- 
lic Law 365, Eightieth Congress (Army-Navy- 
Public Health Service Medical Officer Pro- 
curement Act of 1947); and section 307 (h), 
Public Law 150, Eighty-second Congress (Air 
Force Organization Act of 1951), with a view 
to designation for the performance of duties 
as indicated: 


To be captains, USAF (medical) 


James H. Corey, Jr., AO2239990. 
Robert A. Flaherty, AO976573. 


To be captain, USAF (dental) 
Bob K. Merrill, AO1786767. 
To be first lieutenants, USAF (medical) 


Robert F. Cavitt, AO2239820. 
William V. Relyea, AO2213168. 
Hal E. Snedden, 02051339. 


To be first lieutenant, USAF (dental) 
Philip F. M. Gilley, Jr., AO1907518. 


The following-named distinguished officer 
candidates who were appointed in the Reg- 
ular Air Force under recess-appointment 
provisions during the last recess period of 
the Eighty-second Congress, for appointment 
in the Regular Air Force in the grade indi- 
cated, with date of rank to be determined by 
the Department of the Air Force under the 
provisions of section 506, Public Law 381, 
Eightieth Congress (Officer Personnel Act of 
1947) : 

To be second lieutenants 

Jack L. Barnes, AO1910823. 

Richard O. Barwin, AO1910825. 

Charles D. Bosstick, AO1910832. 

Edvard F. Call, AO1910838. 

Curtis R. Hutchison, AO1910891. 

Robert M. Landon, AOQ1910904. 
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Carl J. Lauderdale, Jr., AO1910906. 
Ralph H. Myers, AO1910923. 

William P. Olsen, AO1910926. 

James V. Powell, AO191u935. 

Henry R. Rieder, AO1910938. 

Henry C. Wurthmann, Jr., AO1910970. 


The “o'lowing-named distinguished avia- 
tion cadets who were appointed in the Reg- 
ular Air Force under recess-appointment 
provisions during the last recess period of 
the Eighty-second Congress, for appointment 
in the Regular Air Force in the grade indi- 
cated, with date of rank to be determined by 
the Department of the Air Force under the 
provisions of section 506, Public Law 381, 
Eightieth Congress (Officer Personnel Act of 
1947): 

To be second lieutenants 
John H. Bennett Joe A. Logan 
Edward J. Buck, Francis C. Van Gorder 

01341397 Robert D. Peacock, 
David L. Gray 01341287 
George A. Gustafson Earl E. Yanecek 
Robert E. Henry 


The following-named person for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force in the grade 
of colonel, with date of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Department of the Air Force 
under the provisions of Private Law 368, 
Eighty-second Congress: 


Joseph F. Carroll, AO948277. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grades 
indicated, with dates of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force un- 
der the provisions of section 506, Public Law 
881, Eightieth Congress (Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947); title II, Public Law 365, Eigh- 
tieth Congress (Army-Navy-Public Health 
Service Medical Officer Procurement Act of 
1947); and section 307 (b), Public Law 150, 
Eighty-second Congress (Air Force Organiza- 
tion Act of 1951), with a view to designation 
for the performance of duties as indicated: 


To be captain, USAF (medical) 
Janes L, Eavey, AO1725822. 

To be captains, USAF (dental) 
John H. Bonbright, Jr., AO2213522. 


Robert R. Hase, AO1697684. 
Vernon C. Maggard, AO1906926. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (medical) 


Walter J. Berger, Jr., AO1906214, 
Edward Bradford, AO2212261. 
James S. Cheatham, AO977698. 
Jerald P. Hough, AO1906319. 
Bruce C. Newsom, AO1906799. 
Fred E. Stull, Jr., AO975550. 
Robert P. Sturr, Jr., AO1906717. 
Charles W. Upp, AO2238724. 
Stanley C. White, AO2214056. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (dental) 
Alexander A. Calomeni. 

George F. Coons, AO2087405. 

Sidney A. Hagen, AO726775. 

Daniel J. McAtee, AO1055663. 

John P. Shelton, Jr., 0889670. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grades 
indicated, with dates of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force 
under the provisions of section 506, Public 
Law 381, Eightieth Congress (Officer Person- 
nel Act of 1947); and section 307 (b), Public 
Law 150, Eighty-second Congress (Air Force 
Organization Act of 1951), with a view to 
designation for the performance of judge 
advocate duties: 


To be captain 
Walter I. Horlick, AO563344. 


To be first lieutenants 
Charles R. Burton, AO439217. 
William G. Catts, AO677980. 
Michael R. Donovan, AO1647402. 
John R. Frazier, AO411252. 
William J. Kelly, AO1852064. 
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Thomas J. Krauska, AO691644, 
Albert T. Nice, AO373954. 
Charles F. O’Connor, AO664803. 
David D. Webber, AO717928. 


The following-named distinguished avia- 
tion cadets for appointment in the Regular 
Air Force in the grade indicated, with dates 
of rank to be determined by the Secretary 
of the Air Force under the provisions of sec- 
tion 506, Public Law 381, Eightieth Congress 
(Officer Personnel Act of 1947): 


To be second lieutenants 
Warren G. Berger James E. LaRue, Jr. 
Stuart L. Brown, Jr. James F. Low 
William E. Brown, Jr. Alfred M. Miller, Jr. 
Jules B. Gerard Thomas L. Moore 
Billie B. Hunt Roland W. Parks 
Benjamin F. Ingram, George Wray, Jr. 

Jr. 

Subject to physical qualification and sub- 
ject to designation as distinguished military 
graduate, the following-named distinguished 
military student of the senior division, Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps, for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, with date of rank to 
be determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force under the provisions of section 506, 
Public Law 381, Eightieth Congress (Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947): 

Jere D. Guin 

POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters. 

CALIFORNIA 

Michael J. O’Rourke, Jr., Beverly Hills, 
Calif., in place of M. J. O’Rourke, retired. 


HAWAII 
Teruhisa Nishiyama, Haleiwa, 
Office established December 1, 1949. 
Katsue I. Nishiyama, Kunia, Hawaii, in 
place of Toshihiro Nakagawa, resigned. 
IDAHO 
James F. Hughes, Boise, Idaho, in place of 
H. L. Yost, retired. 
Wilburn J. Adams, Rockland, Idaho, in 
place of A. L. Ralphs, resigned. 
KANSAS 
Claude O. Leonard, Richland, Kans., in 
place of C. J. Montfoort, transferred. 
MAINE 
Conrad J. Lausier, Danforth, Maine, in 
place of J. G. Russell, retired. 
Alice I. M. Ewing, West Enfield, Maine, in 
place c” J. R. Blanch, resigned. 
MARYLAND 
Edward L. Best, White Hall., Md., in place 
of H. H. Wiley, resigned. 
MICHIGAN 
Harold F. Clark, Morenci, Mich., in place 
of Martha Swaney, resigned. 
MINNESOTA 
Lester E. Sullivan, Madelia, Minn., in place 
of Henry Hillesheim, retired. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Alonzo A. Vance, Chunky, Miss., in place 
of Bessie Puckette, retired. 
Ira L. Moore, West Enterprise, Miss., in 
place of C. L. Wright, retired. 
MISSOURI 
Arthur M. Sames, Centralia, Mo., in place 
of W. S. Drace, retireJ. 
NEBRASKA 
John P. Sherlock, Emerson, Nebr., in place 
of D. F, Sheehan, retired. 
Allen O. Wasenius, Oxford, Nebr., in place 
of J. T. Haffey, transferred. 
NEW JERSEY 


Frances B. Engelsen, Barnegat Light, N. J., 
in place of Bertha Applegate, retired. 


Hawail. 
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Ettore T. Minervino, Denville, N. J., in 
place of S. V. Dickerson, deceased. 

Joseph P, LaPorta, Williamstown, N. J., in 
place of L. A. Martinelli, deceased. 


NEW YORK 


Glenn O. Robinson, Adams N. Y., in place 
of J. W. Cain, retired. 

Harold C. Shannon, Alexandria Bay, N. Y., 
in place of F. F. Cornwall, retired. 

Louis C. Nielsen, Amagansett, N. Y., in 
place of B. C. Hadel, retired. 

James W. Maloney, Aurora, N. Y., in place 
of J. L. Purcell, retired. 

Theodore J. Marden, Baldwinsville, N. Y., 
in place of W. H. O’Brien, Jr., removed. 

Marjorie A. Dibble, Bloomville, N. Y., in 
place of M. L. Cleveland, retired. 

Arthur L. Rennie, Cornwallville, N. Y. 
Office became Presidential, July 1, 1947. 

Rene J. Panuska, East Islip, N. Y., in place 
of A. B. Melton, resigned. 

Charles E. Statia, Granville, N. Y., in place 
of D. J. McHenry, retired. 

Carl N. Cooper, Greenport, N. Y., in place 
of G. A. Rackett, deceased. 

Charles F. Fitzgerald, Hague, N. Y., in place 
of S. B. Keenan, retired. 

Arnold D. Case, Hinsdale, N. Y., in place of 
D. B. Allen, retired. 

Paul A. Lane, Larchmont, N. Y., in place 
of F. L. Egger, retired. 

John H. Chase, Milford, N. Y., in place of 
W. C. McRorie, retired. 7 

Hewlett H. Davis, Miller Place, N. Y., in 
place of K. W. Davis, retired. 

Jack J. Powers, Montgomery, N. Y., in place 
of C. W. Schmitt, transferred. 

Leland F. Griswold, North Chatham, N. Y. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1947. 

Frank J. Daly, Norwich, N. Y., in place of 
H. N. Bulger, deceased. 

Victor Rowe, Ontario Center, N. Y., in place 
of M. C. Foley, retired. 

Walter G. Kluge, Orient, N. Y., in place of 
J. H. Douglass, retired. 

Henry E. Holley, Otisville, N. Y., in place 
of Benjamin Zimmerman, deceased. 

John A. McGarr, Oyster Bay, N. Y., in place 
of B. H. Powers, retired. 

Bernard F. O’Malley, Potsdam, N. Y., in 
place of R. E. Perrin, retired. 

James J. Sullivan, Quogue, N. Y., in place 
of E. H. Stevens, resigned. 

Jeannette L. Moran, Rexford, N. Y., in place 
of A. R. Knowlton, retired. 

Peter J. Clark, Richland, N. Y., in place of 
A. D. Widrig, resigned. 

Mary B. Bunnell, Scio, N. Y., in place of 
B. F. Palmer, retired. 

Howard C. Green, Sinclairville, N. Y., in 
place of Devillo Cobb, retired. 

Karl F. W. Mowitz, Tonawanda, N. Y., in 
place of W. F. Baltes, deceased. 

Catherine V. Paczkowski, Turin, N. Y., in 
place of D. B. Kentner, retired. 

Gerald W. Churchill, Walden, N. Y., in place 
of Fred Burns, retired. 

Irene E. Siebert, West Copake, N. Y., in 
place of A. E. Finkle, deceased. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Oscar K. Sovig, Arnegard, N. Dak., in place 
of C. E. Fleck, retired. 

LeRoy A. Anderson, Binford, N. Dak., in 
place of J. A. Knapp, retired. 

Oscar G. Tang, Cooperstown, N. Dak., in 
place of T. A. Marquardt, retired. 

Mattie J. Clapper, Glenburn, N. Dak., in 
place of N. V. Simmons, transferred. 

Malvern E. Thorson, McGregor, N. Dak., in 
place of E. L. Stahl, retired. 

Walter Kessler, Martin, N. Dak., in place of 
V. C. Magnuson, resigned. 

Charles W. McNeill, Mott, N. Dak., in place 
of W. T. Wakefield, retired. 

Donald Smith, Souris, N. Dak., in place of 
A. M. Sletten, transferred. 

Elizabeth N. Fischer, Streeter, N. Dak., in 
place of Paul Kietzke, deceased. 

Herbert W. Booth, Towner, N. Dak., in 
place of C. J. Haman, removed. 
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OHIO 


Gerald D. Keller, Oberlin, Ohio, in place of 
M. A. Houghton, retired. 


OREGON 


Arthur B. Scarseth, Camp White, Oreg. 
Office established June 16, 1949. 

Charles W. Garlick, Gladstone, Oreg., in 
place of G. M. Ely, retired. 

Vella A. Harlan, McNary, Oreg. Office 
established September 1, 1949. 

Russell F. Cooper, Sutherlin, Oreg., in place 
of H. W. Chenoweth, resigned. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


John Albert Vail, Chester Springs, Pa., in 
place of K. H. Vail, deceased. 

Joseph J. Habeeb, Chinchilla, Pa., in place 
of J. F. Moran, declined. 

Richard Downing, Jr., Conneaut Lake Park, 
Pa., in place of H. W. McArthur, deceased. 

Mildred G. Spencer, East Springfield, Pa., 
in place of E. E. Taft, resigned. 

Clyde M. Buzard, Ellwood City, Pa., in place 
of T. A. Wilson, retired. 

Martin H. Liggins, Florin, Pa., in place of 
J. B. Eschbach, resigned. 

Lawrence W. Nees, Geistown, Pa., in place 
of L. C. Nees, deceased. 

Beatrice M. Fitzstephens, Genesee, Pa., in 
place of D. M. Sullivan, retired. 

Dorina B. Torris, Green Ridge, Pa., in place 
of A. C. Musante, deceased. 

Vivian C. Geuther, Gwynedd Valley, Pa., in 
place of W. S. Cressman, retired. 

Natalie G. Landenberger, Holmes, Pa., in 
place of F. H. Filbert, removed. 

Thomas J. Cavanaugh, Nanty Glo, Pa., in 
place of M. A. Mash, retired. 

Marie G. Hastings, Penndel, Pa., in place 
of C. S. Doyle, retired. 

Frederick G. McGee, Roslyn, Pa., in place of 
J. A. Kelly, removed. 

Olga T. Graham, Russellton, Pa., in place of 
D. D. Salomon, resigned. 

Guy V. Kingree, Jr., Smoketown, Pa., in 
place of G. L. Brookmyer, resigned. 

Dean L. Musick, Youngstown, Pa., in place 
of G. V. Shawley, deceased. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Vernon A. Sjerven, Bristol, S. Dak., in 
Place of J. E. Jiran, resigned. 

Walter V. Wiedenman, Madison, S. Dak., 
in place of J. H. Ryan, resigned. 

Bernard A. O’Reilly, Stephan, S. Dak., in 
Place of K. H. Holtzman, declined. 


TENNESSEE 


Robert H. McCrary, Waverly, Tenn., in 
place of C. M. Haygood, retired. 


WASHINGTON 


William K. Wuesthoff, Davenport, Wash., 
in place of J. J. Peak, retired. 

Donald J. Auvil, Entiat, Wash., in place of 
Robert Kinzel, retired. 

Vincent B. White, Okanogan, Wash., in 
place of M. S. Brinkerhoff, retired. 

Troy T. Dean, Otis Orchards, Wash., in 
place of John Dean, retired. 

John P. McMonagle, Tacoma, Wash., in 
place of G. P. Fishburne, retired. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


James G. McAvoy, Fayetteville, W. Va., in 

place of A. J. Duncan, retired. 
WISCONSIN 

William Schaller, Jr., Barronett, Wis., in 
place of M. B. Arnes, resigned. 

Donald E. Chape, Bayfield, Wis., in place 
of Marie Freeman, retired. 

John B. Hoffman, Brantwood, Wis., in 
place of Fred Martin, deceased. 

Joseph C. Dinegan, Briggsville, Wis., in 
place of C. H. Barlow, retired. 

Clayton B. Hesselink, Cedar Grove, Wis., in 
place of J. K. Hesselink, transferred. 

Joseph D. Robertson, De Soto, Wis., in 
place of C. K. Hammond, transferred. 

Jennie A. Lane, Fall River, Wis., in place 
of M. I. Dunn, resigned. 
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Earl H. Coder, Franksville, Wis., in place of 
I. C. Kuchenbecker, resigned. 

Fred W. Thoms, Hawthorne, Wis., in place 
of D. A. Johnson, resigned. 

Arthur E. Carstens, Hilbert, Wis., in place 
of C. H. Eldridge, transferred. 

James R. Morgan, Ladysmith, Wis., in 
place of F. M. Doyle, retired. 

Leonard T. Goetz, Manawa, Wis., in place 
of John Lindow, retired. 

George F. Rasmussen, Neenah, Wis., in 
place of C. G. Schultz, deceased. 

Erwin J. Hendrikse, Oostburg, Wis., in 
place of Willard Dirkse, resigned. 

Edwin R. Barden, Platteville, Wis., in place 
of H. M. Harms, transferred. 

Herbert W. Johnson, Port Wing, Wis., in 
place of J. T. Helsing, retired. 

Jack J. Morgenthaler, Springbrook, Wis., 
in place cf M. E. Odekirk, retired. 

Bertha C. Schippers, Twin Lakes, Wis., in 
place of John Schippers, deceased. 


WYOMING 
Daniel Gerrard, Evanston, Wyo., in place 
of F. P. Nelson, resigned. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—=__——_————— 
CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate January 29 (legislative day of 
January 10), 1952: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Charles A. Coolidge, of Massachusetts, to 

be Assistant Secretary of Defense. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 

Edwin V. Huggins, of New Jersey, to be 

Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 
NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES BoaRD 

Jack Gorrie, of Washington, to be Chair- 
man, National Security Resources Board. 

Edward T. Dickinson, of New York, to be 
Vice Chairman, National Security Resources 
Board. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, JANUARY 29, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who art able and willing 
to enrich and endow us abundantly with 
the needed blessings of knowledge and 
understanding, of insight and interpre- 
tation, we are again looking unto Thee 
for guidance. 

Grant that the Members of the Con- 
gress may have that confidence, favor, 
and influence with their constituents 
and all the citizens of our Republic 
which come from faithfully following 
Thy leading and from diligently dis- 
charging the duties of their high calling. 

May we daily seek to have a larger 
share in building a world order in which 
Thou shalt be worshiped more worthily 
and struggling humanity shall be served 
more effectually. 

Inspire us with a fearless attitude and 
an open-minded welcome for every plan 
and proposal that may help to solve our 
difficult domestic and foreign problems. 

In Christ’s name we bring our peti- 
tions. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had adopted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 266): 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. WitLtIam T. Byrne, late a 
Representative from the State of New York. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the Vice President to 
join the committee appointed on the part 
of the House of Representatives to attend 
the funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represent- 
atives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate do now take a recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 


The message also announced that, pur- 
suant to the above resolution, the Sena- 
tors from New York [Mr. Ives and Mr. 
LEHMAN] were appointed members of 
said committee on the part of the 
Senate. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the Republican Members from 
Ohio, we thank the Speaker for his 
kindness in allowing us this time today. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact that practically 
every Member of the House is wearing 
a red carnation indicates that this is 
McKinley Day here again in the Con- 
gress. I am glad that I had a large part 
in establishing this custom here in Con- 
gress. We did this the first time about 
15 years ago and we have kept it up every 
year since. I am proud that practically 
every Member of the House is wearing a 
carnation because it shows that there is 
no partisanship involved. Our purpose 
in the beginning was that this custom 
would not be in any way political. Ohio 
has McKinley Day observances all over 
the State today. There will be meetings 
of various kinds and most of them will 
not be political in any way. The red 
carnation, which was McKinley’s favorite 
flower, will be in evidence at all the 
meetings. 

Mr. Speaker, it is generally conceded 
that Ohio is the mother of Presidents. 
This honor lies between Virginia and 
Ohio. We in Ohio claim eight Presi- 
dents, all of whom were a credit to the 
State and to the Nation. These Presi- 
dents are as follows: William Henry 
Harrison, General Grant, Rutherford B. 
Hayes, James A. Garfield, Benjamin 
Harrison, William McKinley, William 
Howard Taft, and Warren G. Harding. 
Only three of these eight Presidents 
served in the House of Representatives. 
These were William Henry Harrison, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, and William Mc- 
Kinley. The most outstanding work of 
General Harrison was his work as a sol- 
dier and as a Territorial Governor. The 
most outstanding work of President 
Hayes was his record as a major general 
in the Civil War. The most outstanding 
work of President McKinley was done in 
this Chamber in which we are assembled 
and as a Representative to Congress. 
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His service in Congress was rendered in 
the days when the United States was 
striving to become one of the greatest 
nations of the world. His great natural 
abilities, together with his high chare 
acter and his unquestioned patriotism, 
were recognized by all who knew him 
and established him as one of America’s 
great statesmen. 

Because of his great work as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, he was elected Governor 
of Ohio without much trouble, and his 
promotion to the Presidency was accom- 
plished without much opposition in his 
party. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we are proud to take 
these few minutes to recount the accom- 
plishments of a truly great man who 
was great in spirit and great as a Member 
of Congress. 

Mr. McKinley was a man when he was 
yet a boy. At the early age of 18 he left 
his position as a school teacher and 
enlisted in the Union Army. There 
his ability attracted the attention of 
Col. Rutherford B. Hayes. By the time 
he was 21 years of age he was a major 
in Gen. Phil Sheridan’s army. General 
Sheridan in his memoirs praises Major 
McKinley for his outstanding service 
when Sheridan’s army was badly dis- 
organized at the Battle of Cedar Creek. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have already said, 
Mr. McKinley was a young man of pur- 
pose and good impulses. He was a 
valiant soldier. His work in Congress 
made him a great statesman. And the 
people promoted him to the governor- 
ship of Ohio and to the Presidency. And 
when he was yet only 58 years of age the 
merciless hand of a mad anarchist struck 
him down. This was a great tragedy 
and a great loss to the Nation. The peo- 
ple respected Mr. McKinley. Those who 
knew him intimately loved him. He had 
the warm affection of his neighbors; and 
when the news of his assassination was 
spread in his home city it was said that 
the children cried in the streets. 

Mr. Speaker, with the Chair’s permis- 
sion, I should like to yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. Botton] at this 
time. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, this, the 
29th day of January, is the birthday of 
William McKinley, native son of Ohio, 
long a distinguished Member of this 
House, and finally President of the 
United States. 

Many gracious gestures have been 
made down the years by the leadership 
in this House. None has been more ap- 
preciated than the uniform courtesy— 
granted by the Speaker to the Ohio dele- 
gation through our distinguished dean, 
the Honorable Tom Jenkins, of Iron- 
ton—to say a few words about this great 
American. Thank you, Tom Jenkins, for 
giving me the privilege this year. 

One of my early memories is the ex- 
citement of the campaign that made Mr. 
McKinley President. I remember being 
on the stone porch of my grandfather 
Payne’s house on old Euclid Avenue, 
where elms met overhead, and listening 
to talk of “sound money,” “sixteen to 
one,” “full dinner pails.” Then suddenly 
there was music and I flew down the 
lawn to the iron fence at the sidewalk 
and clung to the bars while the parade 
went by. 
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Grandfather was a gold Democrat 
who had seen brilliant service as Senator 
of the United States here in Washington, 
and was bitterly opposed to the free sil- 
ver program of the silver-tongued ora- 
tor who opposed Mr. McKinley. That 
same black iron fence, may I say, was 
the first such iron to go to the scrap drive 
from Cleveland at the beginning of 
World War II. Senator Payne’s grand- 
children could not have done less. 

Ohio has given eight of her sons to the 
Presidency, probably none more beloved 
and certainly none more illustrious than 
William McKinley. Calm and self-con- 
tained, he possessed a quiet strength be- 
yond the average. 

Lest there be some amongst you who 
know little of this man from Ohio, let me 
give yor a bare outline—for many have 
been led to personal attainment by the 
example of his seemingly commonplace 
life. 

Born in the little town of Niles, in 
northeastern Ohio, living most of his life 
in Stark County so ably represented in 
this House by our distinguished colleague 
FRANK Bow, he was schooled in the near- 
by township of Poland until he entered 
Allegheny College in Meadville, Pa. 
Forced to leave college because of illness, 
he served as assistant postmaster until 
his enlistment as a private in the Union 
Army in 1861. 

Then, as now, our soldiers voted. Wil- 
liam McKinley cast his first ballot for 
President for Abraham Lincoln, while he 
was on the march. Mustered out in 1865 
with the rank of major, McKinley took 
himself to the Albany School of Law and 
was admitted to the bar in Warren in 
1867. He was prosecuting attorney of 
Stark County in 1869, and ran for Con- 
gress for the first time in 1876, serving 
here in Washington until 1890. Twice 
Governor of Ohio he was elected to the 
Presidency first in 1896 and again in 
1900. His death at the hand of an 
anarchist in 1901 marked him our third 
assassinated President. 

Such is the bare outline. But let us 
look more closely for a moment, that we 
may know more of what it was that has 
made him revered and beloved by all 
Americans regardless of political faith. 
To this end let me quote from the words 
of Dr. Casper Wistar Hiatt, given on the 
occasion of the celebration of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s birthday by the Tippecanoe Club 
of Cleveland, January 29, 1906: 

In the first instance he was elected in 
1896 with the country in the throes of finan- 
cial and economic desperation. The Na- 
tional Treasury was running low, revenue 
had fallen behind expenses $140,000,000 in 3 
years. Whispers of anarchy were heard on 
every side and the fear of all good people 
swung between thoughts of revolution on one 
hand and dictatorship on the other. He 
called Congress in special session and bade 
them to put a stop in the leak, in the Na- 
tional Treasury. He demanded that the 
dollar of America should be of such a qual- 
ity that its ring would be acknowledged 
genuine in every market of the world. 

The second achievement which he wrought 
was the redemption of the flag and the res- 
toration of its honor throughout the world. 
The world had said that the militarism of 
the United States had declined under the 
burden of its civilization. The explosion of 
the battleship Maine made everybody rest- 
less and eager for conflict, but President 
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McKinley said we must wait until we dis- 
cover whether we have a right to go to war. 
We must wait until men perceive the jus- 
tice of our movements. We must wait until 
we are able to properly equip and train our 
forces for the front. And not until every 
step of diplomacy and equity had been taken, 
not until all was ready was the signal given. 
Then suddenly in the doorway of the White 
Hcuse there appeared the Civil War major, 
sword uplifted with the tricolor of our lib- 
erty streaming in the wind. The ensign of 
the Republic found a home in both the 
hemispheres, a flag on which the sun no 
longer sets. 

The third achievement of McKinley was the 
solidarity which he accomplished in the 
Western Hemisphere. He closed the chasm 
between the North and the South. He in- 
stituted friendships and neighborly relation- 
ships with Mexico and the Republics of 
South America. He sowed the seed which 
ripened into present-day respect for United 
States leadership in the Western World. 


No doubt there were many who op- 
posed his methods and his views—great 
as these were—but there was no differ- 
ence of opinion about the man. 

Let me quote from a short editorial 
from the Cleveland Plain Dealer of Sep- 
tember 15, 1901: 


As a citizen aside from political matters 
and as @ man there was no difference of 
opinion concerning William McKinley. His 
strictest political opponents—it would be a 
misuse of language to say his bitterest polit- 
ical foes, because he was not the man to in- 
spire bitterness in anyone and his opponents 
could hardly be designated foes—esteemed 
him as a citizen and were among his warm- 
est personal friends. His kindliness of dis- 
position, sincerity of manner and unfailing 
courtesy made it impossible to be on ill 
terms with him, however strong the dis- 
agreement on political grounds. 

From the humble position in life in which 
he started to the highest possible rank to 
which he attained and in which his life 
closed, he was ever the same modest unas- 
suming, plain American citizen, doing his 
duty to his country and his neighbors as he 
understood it and claiming no special credit 
for doing that duty. 

His private life was without reproach, his 
domestic life one that endeared him to the 
people who hold domestic virtues in strong 
regard. His religion was sincere but unos- 
tentatious and was expressed in his dying 
words, “It is God’s way. His will be done.” 


The editorial continues: 


To sum it all up William McKinley was 
an honest, patriotic, clean-lived, God-fearing 
plain American citizen. His example as 
such is an inspiration. Such as he made 
this country what it is. The hope of the 
country’s future lies in the knowledge that 
the late President was a representative of 
the qualities and the virtues of American 
citizenship. 


But there was one further side of 
William McKinley that I bring to you 
lest I omit the greatest factor of all: his 
spiritual life—the anchor to which he 
held firm, one from which we today 
seem to have drifted far. We find him 
saying in Youngstown on September 6, 
1892: 

No man gets on so well in this world as 
he whose daily walk and conversation are 
clean and consistent, whose heart is pure 
and whose life is honorable. A religious 
spirit helps every man. It is at once a com- 
fort and an inspiration, and makes him 
stronger, wiser, and better in every relation 
of life. There is no substitute for it. It 
may ke assailed by its enemies, as it has 
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been, but they offer nothing in its place. 
It has stood the test of centuries and has 
never failed to help and bless mankind, 


In another place he said: 

The men who established this Govern- 
ment had faith in God and sublimely trusted 
Him. They besought counsel and advice in 
every step of their progress. And so it has 
been ever since; American history abounds 
in instances of this trait of piety, this sin- 
cere reliance on a higher power in all great 
trials of our national affairs. 


And at another time: 

No people can be bound to acknowledge 
and adore the invisible hand which conducts 
the affairs of man more than the people of 
the United States. Every step by which they 
have advanced to the character of an inde- 
pendent nation seems to have been distin- 
guished by some token of providential 
agency. 


It is noteworthy that Cardinal Gib- 
bons, speaking at Baltimore at the time 
of his death, said: 

He would have adorned any court in 
Christendom by his civil virtues. No court 
in Europe or in the world was more con- 
spicuous for moral rectitude and purity or 
more free from the breath of scandal than 
the official home of President McKinley. 


And Rabbi Joseph Silverman, speak- 
ing at the time of his funeral in New 
York City, said: 

The supremely religious life made him 
an ideal President of the Nation, on a plane 
with Washington and Lincoln. Speaking 
epigrammatically we might say that Wash- 
ington created the Union, Lincoln preserved 
the Union, and McKinley expanded the 
Union. He wisely brought harmony out of 
political chaos, shattered the financial 
heresies of his opponents, and conserved the 
stability of the Nation’s credit. He always 
felt that he was doing God’s work, that he 
was an humble servant of the Lord in His 
vineyard on earth. 


Mr. Speaker, on this anniversary of 
the birth of Ohio’s William McKinley, I 
would commend to you the strength, the 
gentleness, the integrity, and the wis- 
dom that characterized him. I urge 
upon you the example of his consecrated 
service to his country and to all man- 
kind. And may the Infinite find such 
service now, as always, acceptable in His 
sight. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Honorable William McKinley has 
always been one of my ideals. He was a 
man of character; he was a man of deep 
convictions. A little incident that oc- 
curred on this fioor when he was a Mem- 
ber of Congress will illustrate his line 
of thinking so far as his public duty was 
concerned. 

When Maj. William McKinley was re- 
turned to Congress by a reduced major- 
ity a colleague in the opposition party 
chided him with these words: “Your 
constituents do not seem to support 
you.” 

Major McKinley’s reply is worthy of 
remembering: “My fidelity to my con- 
stituents is not measured by the support 
they give me. I have convictions which 
I would not surrender if 10,000 majority 
had been entered against me.” He exer- 
cised a great moral influence on the 
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whole Nation. I have always believed 
that every man was some boy’s ideal.! 
Many times a man does not know it, but 
some boy in the neighborhood watches 
him; he likes the way he talks, the way 
he walks, and he says to himself, “When 
I grow up I am going to be like Mr. So 
and So.” That is a great responsibility 
that rests on every person. When a 
man gets into public life that means a 
greater responsibility as the ideal of 
young Americans, because he is in evi- 
dence to the boys of the entire country. 
I think the character and the convic- 
tions of the Honorable William McKin- 
ley in public office nave exercised a great 
influence not only on his own generation 
but also on succeeding gererations. If 
I had time I could prove that the in- 
fluence of men lives and inspires others 
not only for generations but for thou- 
sands of years. I think that McKinley’s 
influence as a man of deep conviction 
and of great moral character will travel 
down the ages. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, as an ad- 
mirer from behind the Confederate lines, 
I desire to join in these tributes to Wil- 
liam McKinley, a great American. 

I have often said that the two Repub- 
lican Presidents for whom I have the 
highest regard were Rutherford B. Hayes 
and William McKinley, both of whom 
were from Ohio. Rutherford B. Hayes 
deserves the undying gratitude of the 
American people for the action he took 
in removing the Federal troops from the 
South and restoring peace to this Nation 
by putting an end to the dark days of 
“reconstruction.” 

William McKinley was a great Ameri- 
can. His assassination was a horrible 
calamity the results of which are felt to 
this day. 

While I did not agree with Mr. McKin- 
ley on the tariff issue, and on many other 
issues, I always regarded him as a great 
American who put the welfare of his 
country first. 

To give you an idea of how he stood 
personally with his colleagues here from 
the Southern States, I call attention to 
the fact that he is said to have joined 
the Masonic lodge at Winchester, Va. I 
am a Mason. I have been master of a 
lodge, and I have been deputy grand 
master of my State. I know there is one 
place where a man’s character is scruti- 
nized, and when McKinley was made a 
Mason in Winchester, Va., I am told that 
every single officer in the lodge was a 
Confederate soldier. That is one of the 
greatest tributes that could have been 
paid him; and his daily life showed that 
he richly deserved it. 

I gladly join in these tributes to this 
great American. I wish we had more 
men like him today. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio [{Mr. Bow], 
= represents Mr. McKinley’s old dis- 
rict. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, we are today 
paying tribute to an American who is 
considered by many historians as the 
outstanding graduate of this Chamber— 
William McKinley. 
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Perhaps, in accordance with the in- 
scrutable ways which are God’s, there is 
today being molded in this same Cham- 
ber some other great American of to- 
morrow. 

If our imaginary leader of the future 
would assure his success, he could follow 
no better course than to emulate the 
actions of William McKinley in this 
House. 

What obligations would this impose? 

It would require, first of all, a para- 
mount sense of duty to his country. 
This, William McKinley possessed in 
abundance. 

It would entail the maintenance of a 
calm and analytic mind which would 
function well even in the heat of battle. 

It would mean that our friend must 
conduct himself at all times and in all 
places as a Christian gentleman who 
truly loves his fellow men, and is in turn 
loved and respected by them. 

Biographies, letters, speeches, and his 
own remarks on this very floor show 
these to be the characteristics which 
played a great part in the ultimate as- 
cension of McKinley to the Presidency. 

We are told that no one, not even his 
most dedicated opponents, ever doubted 
McKinley’s honesty, sincerity, and pa- 
triotism—all thought highly of him. 

There is also evidence that McKinley 
possessed a quiet sense of humor which 
often stood him in good stead. 

This is best exemplified, I believe, by 
the colloquy which he carried on with 
the Democratic chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee during a session 
in the late 1880’s when the tariff question 
was the great issue of the day. 

The conversation went something like 
this: 

The chairman, evidently somewhat 
disgruntled, said, “Mr. Speaker, we have 
been working for 6 months, and have yet 
to get a bill out onto the floor.” 

Mr. McKinley quickly rose, and amidst 
great laughter, as reported by the 
ReEcorp, stated, “You brought out the 
tariff bill.” 

“Yes,” retorted the chairman, “and 
you were instrumental in butchering it 
mercilessly.” 

Never, McKinley replied, had be been 
so delighted with the results of his ef- 
forts. Again the Recorp reports laughter 
by the Members. 

A few years later, it was McKinley, as 
chairman of the same committee, who 
brought through the House the highly 
protective McKinley Tariff Act on which 
rests much of his fame as a Member of 
this House. 

Largely because of the great prosper- 
ity which the country enjoyed follow- 
ing the passage of this act, McKinley 
was elected to two terms as Governor of 
Ohio. His efforts in that office met with 
widespread commendation, and, as is 
well known, won the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination in the summer of 
1896 and the election that fall. 

As President, McKinley continued to 
practice those attributes of kindness, 
consideration, and devotion to duty 
which had previously won him wide- 
spread respect. 
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When the Spanish-American War 
broke out, William McKinley did much 
to heal the still sore relations between 
North and South by naming Joe Wheeler 
and Fitzhugh Lee, nephew of Robert E. 
Lee, as major generals in the Army of 
the United States. 

After the war was concluded and the 
question remained as to what disposition 
should be made of the Philippine Is- 
lands, McKinley was greatly troubled. 
He asked the Lord’s guidance, and 
thereafter announced that we must at- 
tempt to educate, civilize, and Christian- 
ize the inhabitants of the islands, in or- 
der that they might ultimately enjoy 
that freedom which is theirs today. 

William McKinley’s death at the 
hands of the anarchist, Leon Czolgosz, 
in 1901, marked the close of a magnifi- 
cent chapter in the history of our Na- 
tion—a chapter in which many of the 
greatest scenes were laid in this very 
Chamber in which we meet today. ' 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that any Member 
wishing to add his remarks to these trib- 
utes to Mr. McKinley be permitted to do 
so at this point in the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 5 min- 
utes on Thursday, following any special 
orders heretofore granted. 


AMERICA’S RETREAT FROM VICTORY 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, on June 
14, 1951, the Senator from Wisconsin 
made a speech in the other body on the 
subject of Gen. George Marshall. The 
Senator in that speech cited chapter and 
verse of a well-nigh unbroken succession 
of acts by General Marshall that favored 
the cause of Soviet Russia. According 
to one of the best legal minds in the 
House today, Congressman CLARE HOFF- 
MAN, Republican, Michigan, that speech 
of the Senator from Wisconsin was the 
most completely and thoroughly docu- 
mented speech given in the other body 
during the last 20 years. 

In a book just published by Senator 
McCarthy, entitled “America’s Retreat 
From Victory,” he summarizes that 
speech and comments upon it. Any 
doubting Thomas who reads that book 
carefully will become an out-and-out 
convert to McCarthyism. The facts 
stated and the documents cited are proof 
positive that the Senator from Wisconsin 
has been, and still is, absolutely right 
in his charge that in the administration 
there have been, and still are, many 
subversives in important positions. 
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In reading the book, however, one 
should always keep in mind that prac- 
tically every act and every move of Gen- 
eral Marshall during the entire period 
covered by the book was done under or- 
ders from, or without the protest of, 
either Commander in Chief Franklin D. 
Roosevelt or President Truman. Gen- 
eral Marshall was a good soldier; he 
carried out the orders of his Commander 
in Chief. 

No figure opposing the administration 
has been attacked more bitterly than 
Senator McCartHy. His enemies have, 
cunningly as they thought, coined a spe- 
cial epithet—‘“McCarthyism.” If this 
country is to be saved from the Com- 
munists and Com:nunist-sympathizers 
that have guided its policy—and under 
whose guidance it has been headed to- 
ward destruction—the term “McCarthy- 
ism” must come to stand for the acts 
of a courageous patriot who is willing 
to stand up in the face of bitter attacks 
and tell his story. We need more Mc- 
Carthys in Washington. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THOMPSON] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I am, today, introducing a bill 
which would provide for the joint study 
of the St. Lawrence seaway project by 
the Corps of Engineers and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

I believe that the results of this joint 
study will provide the Congress and the 
Nation with essential information which 
should be at hand when and if the meas- 
ure is ever reported out of committee. 

My people are vigorously opposed to 
the construction of the project. Our 
reasons have been frequently stated and 
will again be brought to the attention 
of the committee and the Congress. It 
is our belief that for an intelligent con- 
sideration of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and of its kindred ramifications there 
should be more information than is pres- 
ently available. 

I trust that my bill will receive early 
and favorable consideration in commit- 
tee and in the House. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, to 
anyone who has been, and is, concerned 
with the economic interests and the se- 
curity of our Nation, the President’s 
message to Congress urging the enact- 
ment of legislation to carry out the 1941 
agreement with Canada for joint com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
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power project contained very few: facts 
which are not already known. This 
particular subject has been examined 
and discussed thoroughly, and over a 
period of a good many years, by Members 
and committees of this body, by various 
ranking Government officials and agen- 
cies, and by the American public and 
press. The advantages of our participa- 
tion in the construction, management, 
and control of the St. Lawrence project 
have been pointed out time and time 
again, and were never refuted simply 
because they are not any figments of 
imagination but valid conclusions de- 
rived from a careful and impartial anal- 
ysis of concrete facts. For that reason, 
it is difficult to understand why Congress, 
having these facts before it, has so far 
refused to act on this legislation, thereby 
going along with what boils down to be 
the selfish dictates of eastern railroad 
interests and a few coastal port and 
shipping groups which oppose the sea- 
way. 

The President’s message emphasizes 
and brings to fore the pressing need for 
speedy and favorable action on the sea- 
way legislation. It appears to me that 
Congress has been dilly-dallying with 
this matter too long, and that the time 
has come when we must decide whether 
the interests of our entire Nation will be 
given preference over the interests of a 
few special groups. 

The Government and the people of 
Canada, who have been waiting patient- 
ly for years to have us make up our 
mind, have decided to proceed with the 
construction of the seaway on their own. 


As the President stated: 


The question before the Congress, there- 
fore, no longer is whether the St. Lawrence 


seaway should be built. The question be- 
fore the Congress now is whether the United 
States shall participate in its construction, 
and thus maintain joint operation and con- 
trol over this development which is so im- 
portant to our security and our economic 
progress. 


I know that it is not within my power 
to present to the Members of this body 
the valid and unrefutable arguments 
favoring our participation in this proj- 
ect in any more clear, or more eloquent, 
fashion than they have been presented 
on so many occasions in the past. I wish 
that I could do that, only because such 
an accomplishment on my part could 
serve to further this worthy and essen- 
tial cause. But even though I must 
acknowledge my shortcomings in this re- 
spect, I want to again add my voice to 
those that have been, and are, urging 
the approval of the St. Lawrence seaway 
legislation, mentioning at least a few 
reasons for my stand. 

First of all, the projected seaway is 
important to our national security. Var- 
ious military and civilian experts, as well 
as special commissions, have attested to 
that fact, backing their claims with 
facts which cannot be ignored. One of 
them concerns the availability of high- 
grade iron ore, essential to our present 
defense preparations and to our civilian 
industrial production. The deposits of 
the Mesabi ore on which we have been 
Gepending are diminishing rapidly. 
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They can be supplemented by Labrador 
ore which, however, can only be brought 
economically to our great steel mills in 
the Midwest by water transportation. 
The railroads cannot convey that ore to 
our steel mills at anywhere near the 
low rates of water traffic. In addition, 
railroad routes are channeled in most 
part through New York City, which 
turns into a terrible bottleneck in times 
of peacetime tie-ups, and which, in the 
event of war, could become a real and 
dangerous menace. 

Secondly, the seaway will be of great 
significance to the commerce and indus- 
try of our Nation. Not only steel but 
agricultural and other products would 
move through it. The low rates which 
this water route could afford would serve 
to expand our commerce and industrial 
activity. 

There is one more point I would like 
to make. The seaway will be self-liqui- 
dating through the collection of tolls. 
Unless we participate in its construction, 
Canada will determine the levels of these 
tolls. And since it is evident that, 
whether or not we shall participate in 
the construction of the seaway, we will 
make greater use of it than will Can- 
ada, we will be paying the major portion 
of toll rates without having anything 
to say about their levels. 

These, and the many other reasons 
advanced in connection with this mat- 
ter, compel me to urge the Members of 
this body to give their prompt and fa- 
vorable consideration to the seaway leg- 
islation which is now pending before the 
appropriate congressional committees. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 10 minutes on Thursday on 
the subject of Presidential primaries, fol- 
lowing the legislative program and any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mittee: 

JANUARY 29, 1952. 
Hon. Sam RAyYBurRN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I herewith submit my 
resignation as a member of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the 
House of Representatives. 

Yours very truly, 
VERA BUCHANAN, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 
There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a privileged resolution (H. Res. 508), 
and ask for its immediate consideration, 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That Vera BUCHANAN, of Penn- 
sylvania, be, and she is hereby, elected a 
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member of the standing Committee of the 
House of Representatives on Public Works. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GOVERNOR GENERAL VINCENT MASSEY 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentiewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I know those in Washington 
who knew the Vincent Masseys will re- 
joice that he has been made Governor 
General of Canada. Instead of having a 
British Governor General they now have 
a Canadian Governor General. Vincent 
Massey was a very fine Minister to the 
United States and did much to increase 
neighborly good will between our coun- 
tries. I believe it will add greatly to the 
bond of friendship between the United 
States and Canada. There is every rea- 
son why Canada and the United States 
should be joined together more and more 
in ties of friendship, as good neighbors, 
and also as a matter of national security, 
for both Canada and the United States. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 5 minutes today, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 10 minutes today, following 
any special orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
minutes today, following the special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. ALLEN of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 10 minutes today, following 
the special orders heretofore entered. 


MANUFACTURE OF INFLAMMABLE 
CLOTHING 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 


‘vise and extend my remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, back home in Endicott, one of 
the triple cities, I was recently ap- 
proached by a friend and constituent 
who demanded that I bring a direct re- 
quest of his to the floor of the House of 
Representatives. He said, “I demand a 
prohibition of the manufacture of this 
ignitible clothing that is being sold and 
purveyed by unscrupulous manufactur- 
ers. I think it is time that the popula- 
tion of the United States was made se- 
cure from these dishonest and unscrupu- 
lous manufacturers who put ignitible 
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chemicals upon these sweaters, so that 

just a lighted match or a cigarette 

touching the cloth or the material will 

cause them to go up in smoke within a 

minute after they have been ignited.” 

For that reason I am introducing a 
bill today prohibiting the manufacture 
of the combustible sweater and the in- 
flammable material which goes to make 
up clothing of this kind, as a safeguard 
to the American people. 

The following is the text of the bill 
I am introducing today: 

A bill to prohibit the manufacture of com- 
bustible sweaters and other inflammable 
clothing 
Whereas the public press has carried nu- 

merous stories of widespread evidence of 

severe accidents to citizens caused by wear- 
ing certain articles of inflammable clothing; 
and 

Whereas the manufacture of combustible 
sweaters is proving injurious to our people; 
and 

Whereas further distribution of such 
merchandise will jeopardize the health and 
well-being of many Americans: Therefore 

Be it enacted, etc.— 

(1) That the manufacture of clothing 
which is highly inflammable, combustible, 
and ignitible shall be completely prohibited. 

(2) Further distribution of such clothing 
shall be punishable by a fine not to exceed 
$10,000. 


SS —————— 


SOIL CONSERVATION IN AMERICA IS 
ESSENTIAL IF WE PRESERVE OUR 
GREATEST NATIONAL ASSETS AND JF 
WE PREVENT THIS LAND OF OURS FROM 
BECOMING AN IMPOVERISHED DESERT 


Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a speech by J. 
Matt Hensley. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, in these 
times of international stress we are 
prone to overlook the supreme impor- 
tance of certain domestic problems. 

There are only a few basic resources 
of wealth, broadly speaking. These are 
the topsoil of our land and mineral 
deposits in the earth and the products 
grown and derived from these original 
sources when the work and labor and 
intelligence of man is applied to growing, 
recovering, and manufacturing the nec- 
essities of life that we obtain from the 
topsoil and the mineral deposits of the 
earth. 

The life and happiness, and the very 
existence of every citizen in the United 
States, those who dwell in the cities as 
well as those who live in small towns and 
on farms, depend absolutely upon these 
being conserved and being protected 
from waste and erosion, the rich topsoil 
of the lands which we collectively pos- 
sess here in the United States. 

Practically all of our food and most of 
our clothing and shelter are derived from 
the topsoil. If this is further depleted, 
wasted, and eroded away, it will not be 
long until poverty and famine begin to 
get a death grip upon America just as 
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it has on many lands of the earth in the 
past. 

History is replete with many examples 
of rich nations, such as China, India, 
Egypt, and the Holy Land, that formerly 
had abundant production of food and 
the necessities of life, being wasted away 
and large parts of them becoming sands 
and deserts and rocky hills, through the 
everlasting process of erosion and of 
wasting away of the topsoil to such an 
extent that millions of people have 
starved to death, that great nations have 
been weakened and impoverished and 
their opportunities and happiness in life 
turned into a miserable existence for the 
lack of food and shelter, is an ever- 
present shadow that haunts their people 
from the cradle to the grave. 

The earth and the fruits thereof were 
given to man to cultivate, nourish, and 
preserve. If this is not done scientifi- 
cally, under past methods of denuding 
the soil by stripping it of its timber and 
vegetation and by improper methods of 
farming, we have turned loose on our 
land all of the destructive forces of 
nature. 

The earth can protect itself from ero- 
sion and the washing away of the rich 
topsoil if its natural coverings are left 
intact. However, when it becomes neces- 
sary to remove the natural cloak of pro- 
tection which nature gives her topsoil in 
order that we may recover and use the 
timber and crops grown on the land, un- 
less we do this and at the same time pro- 
tect the soil by scientific soil-conserva- 
tion methods, we hasten and accelerate 
the process of erosion and wasting of the 
topsoil to such an extent that here in 
the United States we are already on the 
precipice of destruction, and unless we 
turn back the forces of nature that lash 
our land and wash the topsoil down the 
thousands of rivers, creeks, and branches 
into the sea, we will soon have such a 
small amount of topsoil left that this 
country of ours cannot feed and nurture 
its people. 

Our citizens who live in our great cities 
depend altogether upon the products of 
our topsoil produced by the farme:s and 
food growers of America; in fact, the 
city dwellers only receive the surplus 
after the farmers and their families have 
retained all the food they need for their 
own homes and tables. It is just as im- 
portant, or more so, to our people who 
live in the cities to promote and support 
scientific soil conservation all over the 
United States as it is to the farmers 
themselves. 

It is calculated by our best agricul- 
tural authorities that it takes approxi- 
mately 3 acres of good topsoil to support 
each individual throughout the life of 
that individual. In the comparatively 
short history of the United States, since 
the soil of this continent was first broken 
by man anc its natural covering and 
protection taken from the land, we have 
had more than 100,000,000 acres of fine 
topsoil washed and eroded away. There 
is left in the United States only a small 
margin of protection and cushion of top- 
soil over and above the absolutely neces- 
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sary amount for the sustenance of our 
people. 

The process of waste and erosion js 
ever-present in the United States and 
much of our topsoil is lost and washed 
away every year; at the same time our 
population is increasing rapidly, and be- 
fore we reach and cross the danger line, 
all the people of America should wake up 
to the realization that our first concern 
should be directed toward conservation 
of the topsoil of the United States in 
every State and county and upon every 
farm in America. 

Fortunately, we have men who know 
how to do this, men who have acquired 
the knowledge and training of how to 
combat the forces of nature and to pre- 
serve for us these invaluable assets that 
concern us all. 

Another fortunate thing is, under the 
present set-up of the soil conservation 
program in the United States, we have a 
system of home rule, where the citizens 
of each county select their own leaders 
and plan their own program, adopt their 
own rules and regulations and carry out 
the methods which they know to be es- 
sential to protect the top soil on the 
lands and farms of their own commu- 
nities. 

There are furnished under the soil con- 
servation program to these local officers 
and directors of the soil conservation 
program, men who are scientifically 
trained in soil conservation. These 
trained experts, with vast knowledge 
from experience and training, give to the 
local soil conservation authorities the 
full benefit of their knowledge and lead- 
ership on the ground and this program 
has been in effect long enough in this 
country of ours to demonstrate its great 
value and effectiveness. 

There is nothing socialistic about it: 
it is a combination of free American men 
pooling their strength and knowledge to 
conserve everywhere this essential wealth 
for the benefit of the present and future 
generations of citizens of this great coun- 
try of ours. The trouble at present is 
the failure of the people generally, and 
the Members of Congress and our Fed- 
eral officials, to grasp the vital impor- 
tance of this question and to make suffi- 
cient appropriations to bear the con- 
servative and legitimate expense of these 
highly trained and expert men who know 
how to teach our citizens the basic prin- 
ciples of soil conservation. While we 
give many billions of dollars to other na- 
tions, the appropriations of the Federal 
Government to the vital program of soil 
conservation has been but a drop in the 
bucket. 

To prevent the erosion and wasting 
away of billions of dollars worth of our 
topsoil every year, in the past, although 
we have been generous with everybody 
else, there was appropriated but a very 
small sum last year—$50,000,000—for 
this program, to be spread over the en- 
tire United States. Sometimes in the 
course of human events a little money 
can be spent to protect great values and 
to increase the wealth and prosperity of 
our people. We have countless examples 
of this. If a family owns a fine, large, 
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comfortable home, well furnished, and if 
the roof of that home gets full of holes, 
and the rains and storms, snow, and ice 
are allowed to invade that home, tre- 
mendous damage and destruction will 
take place; while, on the other hand, the 
timely expenditure of a little money and 
a little work to stop the leaks in the roof 
will save from waste and destruction the 
house and all its contents. Just such a 
situation confronts our people in the con- 
servation of our topsoil. We could well 
expend 10 times the amount that we have 
been expending on this vital program. 
We could take the money that is wasted 
and squandered in many nonessential 
governmental activities and apply it to 
this universal need, with great profit to 
all our people. 

The creation of additional wealth by 
the labor of our people upon rich and 
productive soil would soon increase the 
national income to such an extent that 
our Federal Government would derive in 
additional taxes and revenue more than 
enough to replace the original initial 
outlay of money for soil conservation. 

Soil conservation is a national prob- 
lem. The States can, and do, help in 
this program, but soil conservation is 
needed and required across the face of 
all the land in every State in the Union, 
and our Federal Government is con- 
cerned and should be concerned. The 
problem which confronts the Members 
of Congress is to see to it that this soil- 
conservation program is expanded and 
sufficiently financed to meet the great 
need that exists all around us through- 
out the United States, and to stop as 
quickly as possible the wasting and wash- 
ing away of hundreds of thousands of 
fertile acres, and to reverse this trend so 
as to build up and enrich the land in 
every State and county and on every 
farm in our Nation. 

Since coming to Congress I have voted 
for and assisted in passing reductions in 
the amount of money requested by the 
present administration of over $75,000,- 
000,000. I belong to what is referred to 
as the economy bloc in Congress. I am 
against waste and extravagance, but I 
do believe in spending money where a 
small expenditure will enrich and 
strengthen the country and pay many- 
fold on the investment. 

A very modest request will be placed 
before the Appropriations Committee of 
the Congress for soil conservation at 
the present session. Only $53,474,991 is 
being requested for soil conservation. 
This is not enough; it is only a very slight 
increase over last year. The needs in my 
home district require about twice the 
amount of money that we received for 
this very vital program last year and I 
feel sure other congressional districts 
are in about the same shape. I think 
we could well afford to trim some appro- 
priations and increase the appropriation 
for soil conservation, and I shall en- 
deavor to sponsor and support such a 
program in the present session of Con- 
gress. 

Soil conservation not only saves and 
holds in place topsoil, but it works hand 
in hand with the reforestation program 
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to conserve our natural resources in the 
forest and timberlands of our Nation, 
and at the same time soil conservation 
also makes a very notable contribution 
to our efforts to check the devastating 
effects of floods that frequently ravish 
our lands. 


There was delivered in my congres- 
sional district a speech by Mr. J. Matt 
Hensley, director of soil conservation, on 
September 15, 1951, at Somerset, Ky., 
which speech of Mr. Hensley is so full 
of vital information that I feel that the 
people of America should have an op- 
portunity to know what Mr. Hensley 
said. This speech not only conveys to 
our people some of the basic facts on 
soil conservation, but it sets forth in clear 
and understandable terms the program 
of soil conservation and shows clearly 
that it is based upon home rule and is in 
complete accord with our American tra- 
ditions of free government by the people, 
and, under unanimous consent of my 
colleagues in Congress, I incorporate this 
speech of Mr. Hensley in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD and make it a part of my 
remarks: 


Gentlemen, the things I’m going to say 
may be entirely out of place in this meeting. 
Some of you know some of the things I shall 
say. Some of you don’t know some of the 
things I’m going to say and none of you know 
all of the things I’m going to say. 

It seems to me that we are moving to the 
time when all the agricultural agencies will 
be put under one management. 

Then the question arises in my mind, will 
the Soil Conservation Service or the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration be 
the predominating one and the other one 
subservient to it? 

Let me say I have nothing against the 
P&MA. I’m for it. In fact I was a member 
of the first AAA committee formed in our 
county and remained its chairman until I 
resigned. I have drawn compliance money 
every year since it was set up. I have drawn 
money for hogs Iraised. I have drawn money 
for hogs I didn’t raise. I have drawn money 
for seeds I sowed in compliance, and I have 
sowed seeds and performed other practices 
for which I didn’t draw money. 

And now this year I’m hoping to draw 
for the following: 5 acres balbo rye, turned 
under; 2 tons mascot lime spread; 500 pounds 
2-12-6 fertilizer spread; 500 pounds super- 
phosphate; 400 pounds crimson clover, 27 
pounds of certified ladino clover seeded; 307 
pounds fescue seed sowed; 1 bag barley; 
1 bag balbo rye; 477 linear feet of tile 
ditching; over 4,000 feet of open drain ditch- 
ing; and 200 pounds of broadlealf hairy peas 
sowed. 

This runs to more than $250. So you can 
see I’m for the Production and Marketing 
Administration. I wish they had more 
money with which to pay us for compliance. 
Secretary Brannan stated that the farmers’ 
profits had recently decreased 12 percent 
while the businessman’s profits had in- 
creased 35 percent, thereby making a differ- 
ence of 47 percent. So it looks to me like we 
need help. 

But when I think that the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service activities working through lo- 
cally owned and operated soil conservation 
districts might be curtailed, I’m forced to 
take a longer view than the present. I think 
of the time when I can no longer say this 
field or these acres are mine. I think of the 
time when, if a spot of ground some 5 by 7 
feet could talk, it could say, “I contain, I pos- 
sess the body of J. Matt Hensley.” 
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When I think of it in terms of times to 
come I become soil conservation district 
minded. 

Go with me if you will to Northern Africa 
and back on the table lands we will find the 
barren, hard, dry, and dusty soil; a great 
man-made desert. 

Go on over to the land of Mesopotamia 
where Adam and Eve are supposed to have 
lived in the Garden of Eden—where perhaps 
Noah lived and even the gourd vines could 
make a shade for a man torest under. What 
do you ‘find there? You will find there 
ancient cities standing on bare rocks above 
the top of the ground, while in many other 
places the soil is more than 30 feet deep. 

Go on around to the land where Moses 
sent his spies and they came back carrying 
a cluster of grapes and reported, “This is a 
fine land; truly it is a land that flows with 
milk and honey.” But what do you find 
there today? You will find a sparse popula- 
tion of Arabs moving their flocks from one 
place to another; grazing them on the scanty 
vegetation that is left. 

Go on around to Phoenicia, where the great 
cedars that went into the temple grew. They 
are not there anymore. 

And so it has gone and continues to go. 
Kingdoms have risen and fallen. What is 
the story back of this? What is the history 
of the people? What happened to these 
cradles of civilization? If you would know 
go and investigate the story of their produc- 
tive soils. Get the history of their different 
agricultures. 

Move on across the Aegean Sea into Greece. 
Athens was once considered the seat of learn- 
ing. Not too long ago I heard a man who 
was just back from Greece say, “Those hills 
on which the Greeks used to pasture their 
sheep are now denuded of all forms of vege- 
tation. The people live in villages in the 
lower parts. They do not make a pretense of 
eating three square meals each day. The 
only real meal they get is at evening. Then 
they cook the meal on an open fire built from 
the twigs and sticks which they gather, and 
they eat that one meal more or less in com- 
mon in front of their shabby homes, Their 
standards of living are very low.” 

Come back to our own land. 

When our forefathers began to settle Amer- 
ica, they found a land far richer in basic 
wealth than their wildest fancies or dreams 
even pictured. By basic wealth I mean the 
soil—dirt, and those things that go with it, 
such as vegetation, coal, oil. Instead of us 
conserving that basic wealth we have been 
busy trying to accumulate man-made wealth. 

Yes, God did a wonderful job in giving 
America so much basic wealth and we have 
done and are continuing to do a wonderful 
job of destroying that gift. 

We have already lost 50,000,000 acres of our 
productive soil; another 50,000,000 acres are 
on the verge of being destroyed; and another 
100,000,000 acres have lost between 25 and 
75 percent of its top soil, leaving us approxi- 
mately 350,000,000 acres to feed 150,000,000 
people—to say nothing of the rest of the 
world. 

If you will divide 350,000,000 acres by 150,- 
000,000 you will see that we have about two 
and one-third acres per person. It is esti- 
mated that it takes 2 acres for each human 
being. So you can see that we still have one- 
third of an acre to play on. 

But that margin is fast decreasing, for ero- 
sion takes place at an accelerated rate. Like- 
wise our population is increasing at an ac- 
celerated rate. Why, it is estimated that we 
lost the equivalent of 12,500 40-acre farms 
each year. Multiply 40 acres by 12,500 and 
you get 500,000 acres. Now we can’t stand 
that. We must wake up. I wonder if we as 
a Nation might not be compared to a man 
floating down the Niagara in a boat toward 
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the falls. At first no one pays any attention 
to him. Then someone from the shore calls 
a@ warning, but placidly the man floats on. 
Someone begins to holler, “Ahoy! The falls 
are below you.” All of a sudden he realizes 
his boat has been caught in the rushing cur- 
rent. He rows for dear life and calls for help, 
but to no avail. He is swept over the falls 
into eternity and this world knows him no 
more. 

Now what has become of this topsoil? 
Where is it going? 

You can certainly say, “Most of it at least 
is going where it is not wanted.” It is filling 
reservoirs, lakes, harbors, and streambeds. 
And it is costing quite a lot to take care of 
it. You may be surprised to know that it is 
costing different agencies yearly two-thirds 
as much as it cost to build the entire Panama 
Canal. You say, “Oh, let them pay it.” But 
listen, it is estimated that each of us with a 
wife and one child is paying $20 yearly on 
this bill. We pay our part of taxes, higher 
prices on the articles we buy, and in different 
ways. 

Now of course when I talk of soil erosion 
and soil conservation I think of water. Oh, 
I would like to hear some man preach a good 
sermon on water. When I think of water I 
see two pictures. First I see the thirsty, 
dusty, dry traveler on the desert who has lost 
his way. He begins to chase one mirage 
after another and before he loses all of his 
power to reason he cries, “Water! Water! Oh, 
Lord, I would give all I possess for one glass 
of cool clear water.” 

We are beginning to realize that our 
ground water is no longer constant. 

When I was a boy my father dug a well 
in our yard. That well seemed to be the 
choice well in our community for some 25 
years. Then it failed. They drilled deeper 
in the same well and had ample water for 
some 20 years more and that one failed. 
Then I had one dug and it lasted some 10 
years and began going dry. Two years agolI 
had another one drilled. Think of it. Four 
wells sunk in the same yard and each of them 
lasting for years and then failing. All in the 
same yard and that in the lifetime of one 
person. Perhaps others of you have had a 
like experience. No; our ground water is no 
longer constant. 

Then I get another picture of water. I see 
the man when he realizes the flood is rush- 
ing down upon his home, and I can hear him 
call to his neighbor, “To the hills! To the 
hills! The waters are out.” 

Some of us in this room very vividly re- 
member the flash flood of June 1947. We 
know partly what happened when the waters 
were from 10 to 15 feet fuller than any liv- 
ing resident had ever heard of. 

What has been happening in Kansas and 
Missouri recently in the way of fioods may 
happen to us at any time. Flood control is 
a big problem. President Truman is asking 
Congfess for $400,000,000 with which to fight 
fioods. 
| Now whatis the answer? What is the solu- 
tion to soil conservation and water control? 

To my mind the best answer, so far, is the 
technical aid of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture work- 
ing through locally owned and operated 
soil-conservation districts. 

The first soil-conservation district was 
formed in North Carolina in 1937. By 
December 31, 1949, each State in our Union 
had passed laws making it possible to organ- 
ize soil-conservation districts. 

We supervisors of soil-conservation dis- 
tricts hold an increasingly important job be- 
cause we represent the efforts of local people 
to solve their soil- and water-conservation 
problems locally and under State law. 

We stand as the only defense of the free- 
enterprise system in soil and water conserva- 
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tion over against the yoke of controls. We 
represent the American way of doing things. 
Let us each one continue and increase our 
efforts for soil-conservation districts. 

This movement is young, but it has won- 
derful possibilities and is working toward a 
goal that must be reached. Oh, we have 
only begun. We are making a little dent. 
You soil-conservation district supervisors 
are a very important part of that work. 
You have laid your hands to the plow. Are 
you willing to stick? 

After all this land we claim is not ours. 
“The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof.” “Yea the cattle of a thousand 
hills.” We are only stewards for a very fleet- 
ing moment of time. I’m grateful to Him 
who made it possible and permitted me to 
be the steward of His acres, and when I re- 
lease my stewardship to the next steward, I 
hope he finds these acres in as good shape as 
they were when I first claimed them. 


WASTE AND EXTRAVAGANCE 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a room in the Old House Office Building 
opposite the quarters of the Committee 
on the Armed Services that is being 
called the Chamber of Horrors. I did not 
name it; it was so named by probers 
of the Armed Services Committee. If 
you have time to go into that room you 
will find therein documented a story of 
military waste that will shock you. 

When I voted for unification I thought 
the first thing that would be unified in 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps was procurement, but apparently 
there is no such thing; for instance, you 
will find in this room overseas boots 
now being purchased by the Army at $24 
per pair. The same identical boots are 
now being purchased by the Marine 
Corps at $16 per pair. There also you 
will find scores and scores of items show- 
ing similar discrepancies. I asked one 
of the probers working on this job how 
much he thought might be saved by 
honestly unified procurement. He said: 
“Eight to ten billion dollars.” 

Who says that President Truman’s 
military budget cannot be reduced? 

Who says that we have a proper budg- 
et? Who says we have a proper watch- 
dog operation on these billions of ex- 
penditures? 

When President Truman was a Sen- 
ator and chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee Investigating War Expenditures, 
he castigated the military for their 
wastefulness. History proves they have 
always been imprudent spenders. 

Now is the time to stop this business, 
to prevent scandal after scandal, and 
to protect a tax-weary and scandal- 
shocked American public. 


THE LATE HONORABLE WILLIAM T. 
BYRNE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, unfortu- 
nately I was detained in Pittsburgh yes- 
terday when eulogies were expressed 
concerning the demise of our late la- 
mented colleague, William Byrne, of New 
York. It is with the deepest sense of 
shock and personal loss that I learned 
of the passing of our friend and col- 
league. He was a man to lean on, to 
trust and to love. His never failing 
kindness, his humanity, together with 
his sense of equity and fairness, now 
withdrawn from our midst, will im- 
poverish the Congress and the country. 
I personally will miss him _ sorely. 
I know the extent of the bereavement 
of his family, and I know that there are 
very, very many who share with them 
their grief. 

Well might we say, as did the psalmist: 


Better is the fragrance of a good name 
than the perfume of precious oils. 


William Byrne does indeed leave be- 
hind him a good name. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
Wednesday business of this week be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Mitts] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 


MANGANESE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come when I no longer feel it ad- 
visable to refrain from speaking plainly 
and bluntly with respect to the matter 
of domestic manganese production. 

We are inviting a national disaster 
through a possible shortage of mangan- 
ese. Manganese is essential in the man- 
ufacture of steel. There is no substitute. 
Without manganese our steel mills would 
close, 

We now consume approximately 2,000,- 
000 short tons of manganese ore or 
the equivalent a year. In 1951 our pro- 
duction was approximately 120,000 short 
tons or 6 percent of our consumption. 
Imports during the year, which were 
not sufficient to build up a reserve stock- 
pile, came mainly from India, Africa, 
and Brazil. 

The steel industry is operating on a 
hand-to-mouth basis in manganese. Our 
stockpiles are limited. In 1949 it was 
estimated that we had little more than 
a@ year’s supply of manganese ore in 
stockpile. The stockpile has been in- 
creased by dribbiles, but due to increased 
consumption it is estimated that we still 
have little more than a year’s supply— 
just enough to fill our lines leading to 
the steel mills. A year without imports 
or domestic production and we will 
scrape the bottom of the barrel. Should 
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an all-out war come before the condi- 
tion is corrected, we would face a des- 
perate situation. It could be fatal. 

Domestic mines cannot well be devel- 
oped and put into production after an 
emergency starts. It takes time to carry 
forward underground developments and 
build plants for concentrating the ores. 

An official of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines has testified before a con- 
gressional committee to the effect that 
in case of war and our foreign supplies 
of manganese are cut off and we have 
no vigorous start on accelerated domes- 
tic production “we might as well ac- 
knowledge that the war is over.” 

The United States has no vigorous 
start on domestic production. In 1944, 
131 domestic mines shipped 247,000 tons 
of manganese ore. By 1946 the number 
of mines shipping was reduced to 10. 
The production of 120,000 tons during 
1951 was the lowest for any year since 
1944. This was due to changes in speci- 
fications and cutbacks following the war. 

If only the mines shipping in 1944 had 
been kept in operation we would now 
have an additional 700,000 tons of man- 
ganese ore in stockpile. The 1944 pro- 
duction of 247,000 tons per year could 
easily have been doubled or tripled. But 
instead of continuing production fol- 
lowing the end of the war and passage 
of the Stockpile Act of 1946, most mines 
were forced to closed and little has been 
done to get them back into production. 

Five years after the passage of the 
Stockpile Act we are producing less than 
before. It is a shameful exhibition of 
Government planning. 

I am informed that a few special con- 
tracts have been let that promise to 
increase domestic production, but the 
total over-all proposed production is 
alarmingly small. 

I refer particularly to the release of 
the GSA on July 21, 1951, wherein they 
state that— 

Two regulations under which the General 
Services Administration will carry out a 5- 
year domestic manganese purchasing pro- 
gram to encourage the discovery, develop- 
ment, and production of manganese in the 
United States were issued today. 

Jess Larson, Administrator of General Serv- 
ices, said the Government will purchase man- 
ganese ore from miners at three depots being 
set up by GSA at Butte and Philipsburg, 
Mont., and Deming, N. Mex. 


I am informed that this new 5-year 
program, even if completed to the maxi- 
mum, will supply at the most only about 
2 percent of our annual consumption. 
The mining publications in the West 
report that this program isa flop. They 
are not getting the ores expected. 

The reasons are plain. At Butte and 
Philipsburg, Mont., they buy only carbon- 
ate ores. Most small mines in Montana 
ship only oxide ores. At Deming, N. 
Mex., they do not specify either oxide or 
carbonate ores but offer only $6.10 per 
long ton for ores containing 15-percent 
manganese, with higher prices for high- 
er grades. Processing charges levied 
against ores further reduce the price. 
Few, if any, miners can mine and trans- 
port 15-percent manganese ores at $6.10 
per ton, 
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The total over-all tonnage authorized 
to be bought at Deming, N. Mex., during 
the 5-year period is only 6,000,000 long- 
ton units; which means an estimated re- 
coverable tonnage of 90,000 long tons of 
ore concentrates containing 50-percent 
metallic manganese, or approximately 
18,000 tons per year. This is not suffi- 
cient tonnage to justify investment on 
the part of each operator to install indi- 
vidual upgrading plants to raise the man- 
ganese content of his ore. Miners re- 
member too well the experiences with the 
Government following World War II. 
Most producers had the markets with- 
drawn without warning, and were left 
holding the bag. Many lost their shirts 
and have never been paid even their 
cash expenditures. On account of un- 
favorable Government policies they are 
afraid to again stick their necks out. 

The situation is well summarized in a 
short statement published in the Septem- 
ber 1951 issue of New Mexico Miner and 
Prospector, of Albuquerque, N. Mex.: 


MANGANESE ASSOCIATION CHIEF CITES EsTI- 
MATES ON ANNUAL CONSUMPTION 


“The Government’s new manganese pro- 
gram, as announced by the General Services 
Administration, to encourage the discovery, 
development, and production of manganese 
in the United States, through purchase of 
ores at Butte and Philipsburg, Mont., and 
Deming, N. Mex., will supply at the most only 
about 2 percent of our annual consumption,” 
J. Carson Adkerson, president of the Ameri- 
can Manganese Producers Association, said 
recently. 

“We consume approximately 2,000,000 tons 
of manganese ore or equivalent per year. 
The new program as announced provides for 
a maximum of around 38,000 tons per year 
of similar grade ore. But even this may not 
be obtained. 

“Under the program few mines will be able 
to produce. The prices and specifications are 
so drawn as to rule out rather than include 
most manganese mines even within the areas. 
In Montana only carbonate ores will be ac- 
cepted. Oxide ores are out. 

“In New Mexico the price proposed for low- 
grade ores is too low to enable production 
without upgrading facilities and the over- 
all tonnage to be purchased is too small to 
enable each individual mine operator to in- 
stall such facilities. The schedule further 
provides that only the recoverable manganese 
content of the ores will be paid for. This 
will further eliminate most potential pro- 
ducers. 

“The word ‘manganese’ comes from a Greek 
word meaning mystification or delusion. To 
most manganese miners the new program and 
specifications will serve only to emphasize the 
meaning of the word. 

“There are 2,000 or more known idle man- 
ganese deposits in the United States, scat- 
tered through 27 States from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, for which there is no Government 
program to bring forth production.” 


An editorial from the December 1951 
issue of New Mexico Miner, of Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., expresses the views of 
the miners in the vicinity of the New 
Mexico stockpile depot: 


The Deming depot is officially open and re- 
ceiving low-grade manganese ores under 
provisions of the highly controversial pro- 
gram announced in July by the General 
Services Administration and amended No- 
vember 29 by that agency. 

As of December 7 it was not definitely 
known whether the schedule of treatment 
charges to shippers’ accounts, as announced 
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in amended regulations of November 29, 
could or would be adhered to by GSA. 

The New Mexico Mining Association and 
the Arizona Small Mine Operators Associa- 
tion both violently opposed this supplemen- 
tal regulation on the grounds that it con- 
stituted breach of contract by the Govern- 
ment inasmuch as no mention was made in 
the July regulation of treatment charges to 
be assessed against the shipper. 

It was pointed out in various press re- 
leases that several operators had spent con- 
siderable money on development and prepa- 
ration of mines in anticipation of shipping 
to the depot on terms as originally an- 
nounced in July; and that some of these 
operators would not be able to ship under 
the new regulation and would doubtless 
have to close down their mines. Likewise, 
the question has arisen as to whether these 
mine owners might not be entitled to re- 
cover some or all of the expenses involved 
in getting their properties ready to produce. 

A visit with the principals in charge of 
the Deming depot revealed that they have a 
much better understanding of operators’ 
problems than has been exhibited by the 
authors of the Federal manganese program. 
The Deming officials realize that very little 
ore containing less than 30-percent manga- 
nese will be received at the depot if shippers 
are going to be charged for beneficiation. 

It is highly probable that if the eco- 
nomics of the program are such that only 
ores running 30 percent manganese or better 
can be shipped, the amount of manganese 
which the Government can expect to receive 
at Deming will be negligible. 

Operators are advised that initial lots of 
less than 200 tons can be shipped with a 
reasonable assurance that payment will be 
made on the basis of the original purchase 
regulation. But there is no definite knowl- 
edge as to whether the treatment charges 
may be removed from subsequent shipments. 
Meetings are currently being held in Wash- 
ington to determine whether the treatment 
charge should be reduced or eliminated. 

When one considers the vast amounts of 
money which the United States is spending 
on foreign economic aid, most of which ex- 
penditures return practically nothing to 
this country, it seems inconceivable that the 
administrators of a domestic purchase pro- 
gram involving a commodity as critical as 
manganese would suddenly abrogate the an- 
nounced terms of that program in an at- 
tempt to effect a saving at the expense of 
the producer. 

When are we going to get some common 
sense in our mineral planning? 

Why can’t miners in the West be allowed 
sufficient profit incentives to permit them 
to carry on more extensive development and 
exploration? 

If there is that incentive to get some of 
our manganese mines, long idle, into pro- 
duction, we may bring in some new ore 
bodies that will appreciably enhance our 
supplies of that vital metal. 

It is hoped that the manganese mess will 
be straightened out, and fast. Industry 
needs the metal. 


Most domestic manganese deposits 
have been worked on small scale and by 
crude methods only. The areas have 
hardly been scratched. 

The widespread distribution and 
availability of manganese in the United 
States is evidenced by the record of 
shipments of a total of 2,767,237 tons of 
high-grade manganese ore from 26 
States, up to and including 1944. The 
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shipments from each State are shown in 
a table from the chapter on Manganese, 
United States Bureau of Mines Mineral 
Year Book, 1944, 
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The following historical table presents a 
complete production record for the impor- 
tant producing States. As the Bureau of 
Mines has presented the data for the man- 
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ganese chapter in short tons (2,000 pounds) 
since 1942 and in long tons before 1942, the 
following table is given in short tons to place 
all years on a comparable basis: 


Manganese ore (35 percent or more Mn) produced and shipped in the United States, 1838-1944, by States, in short tons 


380} 1,443 
3,427 | 7,076 
16,578 | 11,357 
19,725] 8,659 
592 36 


9, 636 | 78, 040 | 191, 354 | 148, 591 


New 


Idaho | Montana | Nevada Mexico 


Georgia 








4, 001 
4, 976 
4, 917 
2, 489 
1, 135 


54, 565 
130, 086 
138, 115 : 
159, 889 | 21, 799 








211, 848 7, 554 |1, 419, 924 


77,339 | 31,185 | 59, 640 | 19, 426 | 413,139 | 43, 518 


Wash- 
ington 


Other 
States ! 


Utah | Virginia Total 


49, 123 
6, 452 
5, 482 
5, 076 
6, 894 

11, 402 

26, 049 

33, 816 

38, 667 

32, 702 


168 34 

480 | 1,436 
2,236 | 4,698 
4,661 | 5,712 
368 


1 1, 484 
22, 033 


2, 767, 237 


} Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 


In 1944 the Metals Reserve Company 
announced a change in specifications. 
They were warned by the industry in 
advance that the new specifications 
would close most mines, The result was 
that of the 131 wartime mines developed 
by 1944, only 10 were in operation in 
1946. The same specifications, in effect, 
continue today. 

I submit for the Recorp a copy of 
Analysis of Metals Reserve Company 
Manganese Ore Schedule dated Septem- 
ber 21, 1944: 

ANALYSIS OF METALS RESERVE COMPANY 

MANGANESE ORE SCHEDULE 


(By J. Carson Adkerson, president, American 
Manganese Producers Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 21, 1944) 

The new manganese ore specifications rec- 
ommended by War Production Board and an- 


nounced by Metals Reserve Company to be- 
come effective January 1, 1945, will close a 
considerable number of domestic mines, 
many of which are just starting into pro- 
duction. 

It is simply another chapter in the his- 
tory of the Government war agencies failure 
to bring forth more American production of 
manganese after adequate warning from pro- 
ducers and the expenditure of many mil- 
lions of dollars by the agencies themselves. 

The war is not yet over. The cost to the 
Nation, in lives, ships, and dollars, through 
failure to develop our own manganese pro- 
duction is a story yet to be told. 

In the war-year 1918, without preparation 
and without Government aid, domestic pro- 
ducers shipped 305,000 tons of manganese 
ore. In 1943, with processes known, and with 
so-called Government aid, the production 
was only 175,000 tons. 

The only redeeming feature in the pres- 
ent emergency is the grade of domestic ore. 


In 1941, the last year in which full records 
are available for release, ores from domestic 
mines averaged 50.6 percent manganese 
(United States Bureau of Mines Mineral 
Year Book 1941, manganese chapter, p. 13). 
This included ores containing 35 percent and 
more manganese, Even this raise in grade 
was brought about by private industry and 
not by the Government war agencies. 
Most small mines do not have beneficia- 
tion plants and ship crude ore running be- 
low 42 percent. The new specifications will 
rule them out. Not only them, but the speci- 
fications are so drawn to rule out many other 
ores containing more than 42 percent man- 
ganese. Certain Arkansas ores for instance 
will run more than 0.3 percent phosphorus. 
They will be out. On the other hand, cer- 
tain ores from New Mexico and Montana will 
contain practically no phosphorus but may 
contain more than 1 percent combined cop- 
per, lead, and zinc, or more than 15 percent 
combined silica and alumina. They, like- 
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wise, will be out, regardless of the manga- 
nese content of the ore. 

If domestic ores are mixed or blended, as 
they most surely will be, before they are fed 
to a furnace, the average grade will likely 
be superior to foreign ores, just the same 
as the records show for the year 1941. But 
under the new specifications many of these 
ores will be denied a market. 

The Metals Reserve Company schedule 
carries a penalty on alumina added to the 
silica. Alumina penalty was not added to 
silica in specifications published by indus- 
try in peacetime. Alumina Was not even 
mentioned in the Government-approved 
manganese-ore specifications for the war- 
yecr 1918. Why is it now included and added 
to silica? 

Even the original, stringent specifications 
of the Procurement Division of the Treasury 
Department in the purchase of manganese 
ores under the Strategic Minerals Act of 1939 
allowed 10 percent silica and 6 percent alu- 
mina in ores containing a minimum of 48 
percent manganese (grade B). 

The 1 percent combined copper, lead, and 
zinc limit is a new and drastic penalty un- 
known in peacetime published specifications 
for ferro-grade manganese ore. 

In former years the ferromanganese in- 
dustry paid a premium of 5 cents per unit 
for iron content in ores containing 40 per- 
cent or more manganese (see United States 
Geological Survey Bulletin 427, p. 278). 
Now the Metals Reserve Company applies a 
penalty for iron above 6 percent and offers 
no premium for low silica or alumina 
content. 

It is obvious that these penalties, restric- 
tions, and discriminations are designed to 
rule out as many small domestic manganese 
ore producers as possible. 

For employment and national income, as 
well as national security, it is the duty of 
the Government in the reconversion and 
postwar periods to see that a market for 
domestic ores is maintained through blend- 
ing of these ores to meet any specifications 
desired. 

If any domestic ores now being shipped 
are claimed not suitable for blending, then 
beneficiation plants to concentrate such ores 
to the desired grade should be made possible 
and available to the producers of these par- 
ticular ores. 


On December 12, 1951, the GSA issued 
a release saying that the Industry Ad- 
visory Committee for Manganese to the 
Defense Materials Procurement Agency 
had just been called in and invited to 
offer suggestions for plans for increas- 
ing manganese production, principally 
abroa7t. 

These are the same suggestions that 
have come from time to time since the 
passage of the Stockpile Act in 1946. We 
still have little increase in our stockpile 
and most domestic mines remain idle. 

I am particularly imspressed by the 
fact that, outside of Anaconda which 
converts most of its own ore to ferro- 
man-anese, there is no representation of 
domestic miners on the committee. The 
committee is composed largely of con- 
sumers of manganese ore in the United 
States who draw their ore supplies from 
abroad. Some of these consumers are 
interested in foreign mines; have their 
plants located favorable to imported ores 
and are not interested in the develop- 
ment of inland deposits in the United 
States. Will someone tell us why there 
are no members of this committee repre- 
senting the owners of manganese ore 
here in the United States? 
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The big consumers of manganese ore 
seem more interested in getting low cost 
manganese produced by unskilled labor 
in so-called backward countries, than 
in helping develop a domestic manganese 
mining industry to serve the Nation in 
time of peril. 

Congress, through legislation, has re- 
peatedly expressed its will and intent to 
develop and maintain a healthy nucleus 
of a domestic manganese mining indus- 
try ready to expand in case of emer- 
gency. The will of Congress has been 
frustrated by deliberate acts of suppres- 
sion and obstruction on the part of the 
administrative agencies of the Govern- 
ment. Congress must see that action 
to stimulate the development and pro- 
duction of domestic manganese ores is 
taken by these agencies or none of im- 
portance will occur. 

The mere fact that no representative 
of small miners is included on the Man- 
ganese Advisory Committee is stark evi- 
dence that the DMPA is working hand- 
in-hand with the big consumers to carry 
out the expressed intent of the DMPA in 
continuing efforts for the development of 
manganese principally abroad. This is 
in spite of the expressed will of Congress 
and in spite of the threat to our national 
safety, and in spite of full knowledge 
that foreign sources of supply may be cut 
off by enemy submarines at any time 
and without warning. 

DEFENSE MATERIALS 
PROCUREMENT AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C., December 12, 1951. 

Methods of stimulating the production of 
manganese to keep pace with rapidly ex- 
panding defense needs for the metal were 
discussed at the first meeting of the In- 
dustry Advisory Committee for Manganese 
to the Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency. . 

Meeting in Washington at the invitation 
of Jess Larson, DMPA Administrator, the 
committee advised the Government on its 
program to increase manganese production, 
botin domestic and abroad. Tom Lyon, Di- 
rector of DMPA’s Program Development Di- 
vision, is chairman of the committee which 
is comprised of representatives of importers 
and ferromanganese producers from all 
over the United States. 

Industry officials were advised of pro- 
jected requirements through the currently 
scheduled mobilization program and invited 
to offer suggestions for plans which will lead 
to expanding present mining facilities and 
opening of new sources of supply, principally 
abroad. 

Howard I. Young, Deputy Administrator 
of DMPA, told the meeting that it is essen- 
tial to keep the Nation’s stockpile of man- 
ganese at a high level while seeing to it 
that every segment of industry is kept going 
at cavacity. If this is to be accomplished, 
he said, every possible source of economically 
feasible manganese ore, both in this country 
and abroad, must be developed to its fullest 
extent. 

The committee agreed that a major prob- 
lem facing the output of manganese ore in 
foreign countries is the transportation difi- 
culties of getting the ore from mines in the 
interior to ports where it can be shipped 
to the United States. Suggestions were 
made to alleviate this situation. 

Other matters on the agenda concerned 
the relation between present price of ore and 
prices of ferro-alloys. The situation has 
been aggravated by the general downward 
trend of the manganese content of the 
ores received. On lower grade ores the unit 
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cost of freight and manufacture are in- 
creased. 

Committee members attending the meet- 
ing were: P. G. Spillsbury, consulting en- 
gineer for the Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; 
Paul S. Killian, vice president, and I. D. 
Sims of the Bethlehem Steel Co.; Robert H. 
Cromwell, vice president of the Electro Man- 
ganese Corp.; Andrew Leith, vice president, 
and Russell N. Ward of the E. J. Lavino & 
Co., Philadelphia; J. J. Grady, Pacific North- 
west Alloys, Inc., Spokane, Wash.; Fred S. 
Haggerson, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
New York; and Robert M. Lloyd, vice presi- 
dent of the United Stztes Steel Co. 


I have no quarrel with the adminis- 
trative agencies of Government when 
they say, as did DMPA on December 12, 
1951, through its Deputy Administrator 
“it is essential to keep the Nation’s stock- 
pile of manganese at a high level while 
seeing to it that every segment of indus- 
try is kept going to capacity. If this is 
to be accomplished,” he said, “every pos- 
sible source of economically feasible 
manganese ore, both in this country and 
abroad, must be developed to its fullest 
extent.” 

I would like to know, however, what 
is meant by the phrase, “economically 
feasible” and what is actually being done 
to give those fine words translation into 
effective action. 

Sam Williston, a prominent mining 
man, a member of the mining committee 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, and who lately occupied an execu- 
tive position with the DMPA here in 
Washington, and could see first-hand 
how things operated from the inside, 
has this to say, according to the Cali- 
fornia Mining Journal of January 1952: 

“Another failure of the Federal Go. ern- 
ment,” he said, “was in its strategic metal 
stockpiling program, whose administrators 


showed complete lack of understanding of 
basic features. 

“If Joseph Stalin had been sitting in Wash- 
ington for the 5 years from 1945 to 1950 
he could hardly have engineered a plan 
which would have robbed us of the raw ma- 
terials on which we must base any war ef- 
fort more effectively than the Washington 
planners were able to do,” he added. 


Raw Materials in War and Peace, pre- 
pared and publishea in 1947 by the 
Department of Social Sciences, United 
States Military Academy, West Point, 
N. Y., is a textbook giving special refer- 
ence to manganese as well as a few otner 
strategic minerals, and, I understand, is 
used by representatives in the adminis- 
trative agencies of the Government con- 
cerned with stockpiling and sources of 
supply. The explanation in preface of 
who prepared it contains the names of a 
number of men reported in high advisory 
positions in the executive agencies of the 
Government. The trend of the book 
emphasizes conservation and Govern- 
ment control of our natural resources; 
this is to say, limited domestic produc- 
tion and major reliance on foreign pro- 
duction. 

Page 43 contains the following: 

Nationalization of the production of cer- 
tain raw materials can be used to conserve 
supplies or to build up domestic production. 
The movement of capital can be controlled 
so as to channel.it into the production of 
desired materials. The performance of Soviet 
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Russia testifies as to the possible effective- 
ness of such measures when used to improve 
the state’s raw-materials position. 


On February 9, 1942, Harold L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior, issued a release 
announcing: 


[For release in morning papers of Monday, 
February 9, 1942] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


BUREAU OF MINES 


A domestic manganese war program of 
sufficient scope to free American steel and 
alloy production from its present reliance on 
foreign sources with accompanying depend- 
ence on ocean shipping or naval convoy, 
where necessary, has been developed by the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes announced today. 

The program, designed to provide sufficient 
manganese to produce 87 million tons of steel 
annually, covers utilization of low-grade 
domestic manganese. It was made possible 
through the development of several processes 
which have been tested by the United States 
Bureau of Mines during years of study, in 
laboratories, and in pilot plants in the West, 
provided by Congress for that particular pur- 
pose. 

Manganese has been classified as a first 
priority strategic mineral considered indis- 
pensable to the manufacture of steel with 
some 12 pounds usually required for each 
ton of steel. Manganese is an essential in- 
gredient of steel used for tools, armor plate, 
ships, and machinery. Over 90 percent of 
the manganese normally is imported, chiefly 
from southeast Asia, Brazilian, and Cuban 
ports, and there is a considerable supply of 
such imported manganese in the United 
States for immediate but not future needs. 

The Bureau of Mines reported that in 
order to secure rapid use of the program, it 
was prepared: 

First, to make available its knowledge, ex- 
perience, technical personnel, and processes 
to industry so that industry can benefit 
from the work the Bureau has done, and to 
supervise operations if industry so requests. 

Second, only in the event industry is un- 
able to undertake the production rapidly, the 
Bureau of Mines is prepared to assume re- 
sponsibility for the necessary production it- 
self at the request of the War Production 
Board. 

The specific program provides for the es- 
tablishment of eight mills, three hydro- 
metallurgical plants including one electro- 
lytic unit, ind one matte smelting plant. The 
proposal is to establish these 12 plants in 10 
locations in 8 States. The States are Arizona, 
Arkansas, Minnescta, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, South Dakota, and Utah. All these 
plants can be in operation at the end of 1 
year, and many at the end of 9 months, 
It is believed that even with an increase of 
imports from Cuba and Mexico a reduction 
of shipping from other foreign sources may 
result in a deficiency in manganese in 1943 
without additional processing of domestic 
ores. Supplies sufficient for the present year 
and part of 1943 are now on hand. 

The work of the engineers of the Bureau 
of Mines has continued for a number of 
years an has been intensive over a 2-year 
p.riod. Congress authorized ani financed 
this work in manganese by a $2,000,000 ap- 
propriation made available to the Bureau 
through the War Department. During the 
period of testing and experimentation an 
industry committee representing the larger 
manganese and steel producers, which is at- 
tached to the National Academy of Science, 
was kept advised of the progress of the 
work. 

The engineers of the Bureau of Mines re- 
port that they do not hesitate to stake their 
professional reputations on the feasibility 
and workability of the processes they have 
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tested. They state that relatively little high 
priority material is needed for the construc- 
tion of new plants for production. 

Careful calculations indicate that a capital 
investment of less than $38,000,000 in mining 
operations and processing plants will be re- 
quired *o produce the amount of manganese 
specified. At prices only slightly above the 
present price of $75 per ton for pure metallic 
Manganese in nodulized concentrates at 
Butte, Mont., the whole capital cost can be 
amortized in 3 years. After amortization, the 
price is expected to be 20 percent below the 
present price. A minimum of 526,000 tons of 
metal annually is provided for in the pro- 
gram with a maximum of approximately 
560,000 tons. This includes 12,000 tons of 
electrolytic manganese which is of special 
value in low carbon steels, for shells, and in 
certain types of stainless steels. Approxi- 
mately 11,500,000 tons of domestic ores can be 
processed annually. 

The program proposed by the Bureau of 
Mines is divided into two steps. Six custom 
mills and one hydrometallurgical plant can 
be established first, using the higher grade 
ores. After careful consideration of thé 
larger resources available and the methods 
of treatment suitable to each ore, the follow- 
ing locations were proposed: Customs con- 
centrators at Deming, N. Mex.; Batesville, 
Ark.; Parker Dam, Ariz.; Philipburg, Mont.; 
Delta, Utah; Garfield, Utah; and Las Vegas, 
Nev., where a leaching plant and electrolytic 
plant can be established. These plants 
could produce a minimum of 213,620 tons 
of manganese metal equivalent annually, 
and would require an investment of $14,- 
100,000. 

The second step in the program includes 
plants at Artillery Peak, Ariz., on the Cuyuna 
Range, Minn., and at Chamberlain, S. Dak. 
These plants could produce a minimum of 
312,175 tons of manganese metal equivalent 
annually, and would require an investment 
of $24,000,000. 

Fifty different ore bodies could be used in 
the program, including properties in the 
Batesville-Cushman district in Arkansas, the 
Aquila, Parker Dam, and Wickenburg areas 
in Arizona, the Paymaster district in Cali- 
fornia, Granite County, West Butte and 
Wickes areas in Montana, Drum Mountain, 
Simpson Mountains, Kanab, Maryville and 
Tinctic districts of Utah, the Caliente, Ely, 
Pioche, Battle Mountain, Valmy areas of 
Nevada; Three Kids, Annex, and Las Vegas- 
Wash areas of Nevada, the Cleveland area of 
Idaho, the Cuyuna Range area of Minnesota, 
and the South Dakota area near Chamber- 
lain. 

Several of these ore beds could be ex- 
hausted, during the war period, but others 
could with the new processes, be used to 
supply the Nation’s steel needs for many 
years. The largest deposit, although of very 
low-grade ore, is at Chamberlain, S. Dak. 

The program proposed by the Bureau of 
Mines included the advance purchase of ores 
during the period of construction of the 
mills and hydrometallurgical plants so that 
full operation could be obtained rapidly. 

Dr. R. R. Sayers, Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, stated that the research and experi- 
mentation work which made the Bureau con- 
fident that it could help support the Na- 
tion’s war-steel program for many years was 
in charge of Dr. R. S. Dean, Chief, Metal- 
lurgical Division, and that in addition to the 
Bureau's experts, professors of several uni- 
versities had been employed by the Bureau 
for the work. Most of the experimentation 
work was concentrated at the Boulder City, 
Rolla, and Salt Lake City laboratories. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted 
that the gentleman from Arkansas is 
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speaking on manganese today. As the 
gentleman knows, I am very much in- 
terested in this particular question be- 
cause of the fact that we produce in this 
country about 10 percent of our needs, 
or something on that order. Of that 10 
percent, 90 percent is produced in the 
State of Montana. 

Mr. MILLS. By the Anaconda Copper 
Co. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. By the Anaconda 
Copper Co. in Butte and also by a lot 
of independent producers in the Philips- 
burg area. Now I would like to call the 
attention of the gentleman to this fact. 
For about a year and a half the Montana 
delegation has been trying to get some 
assistance for these small manganese 
miners in the Philipsburg area. We 
have been getting the run-around from 
the Bureau of Mines and the Defense 
Minerals Administration. Is there any- 
thing we can do to get these people really 
interested in the extraction of this man- 
ganese so that it can be made available 
for our own security, and thereby cut 
down the need for importing so much 
from outside? 

Mr. MILLS. I will say to my friend 
from Montana that that is my purpose 
today. I am trying to outline a plan 
that I think will bring about an increase 
in the production of manganese domes- 
tically. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SCUDDER. The gentleman is 
making a very wonderful statement, on 
a matter on which I believe is long over- 
due. I believe the mines of this country 
should be developed and operated as 
fully as possible. May I call attention 
to the fact that besides manganese there 
are in the West great deposits of chrome 
ore, in Del Norte County in my district 
are located chrome mines containing 
some of the best high grade chrome de- 
veloped anywhere, which is vital to the 
defense effort. I believe those types of 
mines should be encouraged and that 
governmental aid should be developed 
in order to stockpile these metals proper- 
ly so that we will have our own supplies 
in this country. There should be made 
available stockpiling at Crescent City 
Harbor which is close to these mines 
and where this supply could be shipped 
by water to points of use. 

Mr. MILLS. Rather than “aid,” I 
think the gentleman would prefer to see 
Government leadership. 

Mr. SCUDDER. That is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr: Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I want to associ- 
ate myself with what my colleague from 
California has just said. The gentleman 
from Arkansas is making a very time- 
worthy and significant speech on a very 
scarce and very necessary metal. 

I am glad the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia also brought in chrome, which is 
in somewhat the same category as man- 
ganese. 

What I want to ask the gentleman is 
this: Why is it the Bureau of Mines, the 
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General Services Administration, and 
the Defense Minerals Administration 
have seen fit to set up a rate schedule for 
the purchase of manganese which varies 
to such a great extent that new low- 
grade deposits in the Southwest are be- 
ing offered more for the manganese pro- 
duced there than in the Philipsburg area, 
outside of Butte, which to my knowledge 
is the greatest and most consistent man- 
ganese area in the entire country? Why 
do we have this differentiation? Why 
can we not get an established policy laid 
down by these Government agencies to 
help these mines? 

Mr. MILLS. Certainly that is needed. 
I cannot answer why there is a differ- 
entiation in price. There is no differ- 
entiation in the price of other commod- 
ities so far as I know, and there should 
not be a differentiation in the price of 
manganese ore based on the same per- 
centage of metallic content. 

The gentleman has put his finger on 
one of the factors that I think is con- 
tributing now to the failure of this pro- 
gram throughout the country. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. What the gentleman is 
saying is of very great interest to the 
members of the Maine delegation, be- 
cause Maine has in Aroostook County 
one of the most extensive deposits of 
low-grade manganese ore in the country, 
which we are seeking to have developed 
and which I hope will be developed. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman does 
have, according to information I have, a 
tremendous deposit of ore in Maine, 
That has been, I know, within the last 
few months seriously considered by those 
in the General Services Administration. 
Nothing has yet been done with respect 
to the stockpiling of those ores. I am 
hopeful something will be worked out in 
behalf of those ores through the de- 
velopment of beneficiation processes. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. The 
State of Virginia during World War I 
was the fourth producing State in man- 
ganese and in World War II was the fifth 
producing area. The Government agen- 
cies are perfectly willing to buy from us. 
Now all we have to do is to ship into 
Deming, N. Mex., and sell it to them at 
one-fourth the cost of production, and 
the Government will buy all that we can 
ship out there. 

Mr. MILLS. I understand anyone who 
desires to ship 15 percent manganese ore 
from Virginia and North Carolina to 
Deming at a price of $6.10 a ton may do 
so. The only catch, so far as I can see 
as to it being a workable program, is that 
the freight from North Carolina to Dem- 
ing, N. Mex., or from Virginia to Deming, 
N. Mex., amounts, I understand, to better 
than $29 a ton, and the producer of the 
ore would have to absorb the freight. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Can the 
gentleman tell us this: If the Govern- 
ment buys Virginia or North Carolina or 
Georgia manganese in Deming, N. Mex., 
and then ships it back to Pittsburgh or 
some other steel center in the East, who 
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pays the freight on bringing it back 
there? 

Mr. MILLS. The Government would 
have to pay the freight from Deming 
back to Pittsburgh. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Does the 
gentleman know of any depot in the 
eastern area? 

Mr. MILLS. There is no depot any- 
where in the United States outside of 
Philipsburg, Butte, and Deming. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I have a 
table which indicates that in New Mexico 
the total production since 1938 of man- 
ganese has been 31,000 tons, whereas in 
Virginia it has b2en 413,000 tons, Georgia 
211,000 tons, and in Arkansas and other 
States substantially high. Is there any 
reason why the gentleman can suggest 
why there should be a depot in New Mex- 
ico and none at all in the eastern area? 

Mr. MILLS. I think that the gentle- 
man means, and I am certainly in accord 
with his thought, that if it is advisable 
to have a depot at Deming, N. Mex., and 
at Philipsburg, and at Butte, and I cer- 
tainly think it is advisable, then it is 
likewise advisable that there be other 
depots conveniently located in manga- 
nese-ore areas in the East and other sec- 
tions of the United States, including Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, and my own 
State of Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina who contributed so much in the 
preparation and passage of the original 
Stockpile Act of 1946. 

Mr. DURHAM. I think the point the 
gentleman has mentioned is very im- 
portant in this discussion. In my opin- 
ion it is highly important and probably 
should have been made earlier in this 
House. As the gentleman has already 
said, we have not gained anything in 
the stockpiling of manganese since 1946. 
It is tragic, in my estimation, that in 
America where we have plenty of man- 
ganese, there is not provided some do- 
mestic program for stockpiling this 
manganese. As to the gentleman’s sug- 
gestion as to what to do under present 
conditions which exist today, I have 
come to this conclusion after very 
much patience with the Department in 
initiating some kind of domestic pro- 
gram for these strategic and critical 
materials. This is not the only one that 
is involved. I do not know what we will 
be faced with on the commitments made 
a few days ago with England. I do not 
think anyone can say today what those 
ccmmitments are, but it concerns me 
greatly as to where those commitments 
are coming from. I do not know where 
they are coming from, because the ore 
is not above ground in this country. If 
these commitn:ents are met we have got 
to initiate some domestic program to 
get these low-grade ores, which the gen- 
tleman is speaking of today. It should 
be done. The gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Mitus] has introduced legisla- 
tion time after time, and it is time this 
Congress was taking some action, in 
my opinion, because in 1946, when the 
Congress laid down the policy of what 
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should be done for the national security 
of this country, we took the recom- 
mendation of the National Security 
Board in regard to the stockpiling of 
these items in this country. We met 
them on many, many occasions, as the 
gentleman knows, and went far above 
them in the stockpiling of these items. 
But where conditions have brought 
about an uplifting of these sights, which 
have been placec with the Congress, they 
could not be met, and now we have gone 
out and assumed another one. I am 
sure the gentleman will agree with me 
that the time is overdue for action by 
this Congress. 

Mr. MILLS. Long overdue. 

Permit me to ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina a question, if I may, 
since I have such high regard for the 
gentleman’s view and know of the tre- 
mendous amount of information the 
gentleman has on this question of stock- 
piling of strategic and critical minerals. 
Is it not a fact that where workable 
Plans have been devised for domestic 
production of some of these strategic 
and critical minerals that there has 
been a tremendous increase in the pro- 
duction of those minerals when it was 
not known theretofore that we had any 
reserves of them at all, and that in ad- 
dition to supplying the heavy demands 
of industry for those minerals at the 
present time we have been able to build 
up additional stockpiles? 

Mr. DURHAM. What did we do in 
regard to uranium? I think that is the 
most typical example of what can be 
done in America. When we come to 
the point of action we can always do 
it if we try, and we did it with this pro- 
gram. It was in the hands of Congress. 
What did we do? We told these people 
to go in and get this stuff out. What 
has happened? Today we are predom- 
inately ready for a long time to come. 

This manganese is just as important. 
The gentleman knows that we need ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 short tons of man- 
ganese ore or the equivalent a year—I 
believe that is the correct figure on con- 
sumption; and that is not being pro- 
duced, as far as I know today, by all 
the contracts that exist. If I am in- 
correct on this I want to be corrected 
by the Defense Metal Production people, 
by the Bureau of Mines, or by anybody 
else who knows—but today we are not 
producing enough manganese to meet 
that by any means; and we are not get- 
ting any in our stockpile. 

We know that the upping of produc- 
tion of steel from 90,000,000 to 120,000,- 
000 tons will require the use of additional 
manganese. It takes 14 pounds of man- 
ganese for every ton of steel. As I say, 
that increased production is going to 
call for more manganese. If we do not 
do something about it immediately we 
are going to have to dig into our reserves, 
into the stockpile which as I have said 
and as the gentleman has said has not 
grown in any substantial way since 1946. 
That is foolishness. We should get down 
to business. Congress should work out 
some definite program and get it going 
immediately. 

Mr. MILLS. Permit me to ask the 
gentleman a further question and see if 
he is in accord with my thinking. At 
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the present time we are trying to bring 
into the United States all of the man- 
ganese we can. 

Mr. DURHAM. And that is all right. 

Mr. MILLS. That is fine; I am in per- 
fect agreement with that program of 
bringing in every pound that is available 
anywhere in the world. At the present 
time the GSA and the DMPA are en- 
deavoring to enter into 5-year and 
longer-term contracts for the procure- 
ment of this high-grade manganese of 
40 percent metallic content or higher. 

Mr. DURHAM. That is all right, too. 

Mr. MILLS. We want that done to 
the maximum extent possible. But even 
if those two things are continued and 
the maximum is received by the United 
States from those two programs there 
will still be no appreciable increase in 
the stockpiling of manganese under the 
stockpiling program initiated in 1946. In 
order to have any material increase in 
the stockpile which we must build up 
and have on hand for that possible day 
in the future when we may be deprived 
of these imports of manganese, in order 
to do that, it is necessary that we go 
farther and that is to get the DMPA to 
announce immediately a program of pur- 
chasing low-grade ores that exist in such 
abundance in the United States, pur- 
chase them at the same price for every 
section of the United States; purchase 
all of these low-grade ores that can be 
purchased and which can be concen- 
trated or beneficiated under processes 
that are known in the Bureau of Mines, 
It is failure to have this latter program 
that is disturbing me. It is this latter 
program that is not receiving the sup- 
port and cooperation of the agencies of 
the Government; rather, we see the gen- 
tleman’s subcommittee and other com- 
mittees frustrated by tactics of obstruc- 
tion every time they attempt to work out 
a program that would accomplish this 
result. 

Mr. DURHAM. We have been con- 
tinually asking since 1946: What do you 
need? What do you desire? 

Congress has laid down a 5-year pro- 
gram. That is what we want for secu- 
rity. What have they done? They 
still have the l-year program and that 
has been going on for avout 7 years 
now. 

Now, getting to the domestic program, 
when we adopted the Defense Produc- 
tion Act we gave them the money for 
processing plants. How many have they 
putup here? Can the gentleman answer 
that? 

Mr. MILLS. They have one plant that 
was put up in World War II out in 
Butte, Mont., operated by the Domestic 
Manganese & Development Co. A 
pilot plant was built in Nevada some 
time before World War II. Outside of 
that there have been no Government 
plants at all that now are available. 
During the period 1950 through 1951 
some contracts have been made with 
individuals that would result in some 
type of plants being constructed in order 
to carry out the contracts. But we 
have done nothing along the line of 
what the Department of Interior, when 
Secretary Ickes was head oz it in 1942, 
recommended should be done. He said 
then that the Bureau of Mines was in 
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a position to stake its professional repu- 
tation on processes being available for 
the concentration of this low-grade ore 
and went so far as to say that if the 
program of the Bureau of Mines was 
placed in effect in a short period of time 
we would free ourselves entirely of de- 
pendence on manganese from abroad 
and could produce the then desired 
amount of steel, 87,000,000 tons, without 
foreign ores other than from Cuba. 

Mr. DURHAM. Will not the gentle- 
man agree with me that if we will adopt 
a domestic program in line with the 
present program at the present time on 
long-term contracts in connection with 
helping and aiding in the construction 
of processing plants we will secure man- 
ganese in this country? 

Mr. MILLS. No. Just that alone will 
not do it. 

Mr. DURHAM. I do not mean en- 
tirely. ’ 

Mr. MILLS. I will tell the gentleman 
why. Because some high-grade ore that 
contains as much as 48 or 50 percent 
metallic content cannot be produced and 
delivered to the stockpile and meet all 
requirements of existing specifications. 
In my own State, for instance, we have 
as much as three-tenths of 1 percent 
phosphorus in certain ores. That is 
immediately ruled out, and it would not 
make any difference how many contracts 
Government entered into with that oper- 
ator because in my State as long as he 
cannot ship such ore containing three- 
tenths of 1 percent phosphorus he will 
not be able to sell any of that ore for 
stockpiling. We huve the same situa- 
tion with respect to silica and alumina 
ore in the States of New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and others. Those specifications 
will have to be changed in order to ac- 
complish this job through the establish- 
ment of plants by individuals and 
through this contract method. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Rocers of Colorado). The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the next special order. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman may 
proceed for five additional minutes, the 
5 minutes to be taken out of my special 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am very much in- 
terested in what the gentleman has said 
about manganese. I know that in the 
production of steel there is required 
about 14 pounds of manganese to pro- 
duce a tor. of steel. We need manga- 
nese, we must have it. We have proc- 
esses now to beneficiate this low-grade 
manganese which, as Secretary Ickes 
said, are good and they have been proven 
satisfactory and are highly successful. 
I am disappointed to learn that we do 
not have any domestic member on the 
committee having to do with the ac- 
quisition of manganese for the stockpile. 
Is that a correct statement? 
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Mr. MILLS. I am referring, when I 
make that statement, to a release from 
DMPA dated December 12,1951. At the 
conclusion of the announcement it is 
said: 

Committee members attending the meet- 
ing were: P. G. Spillsbury, consulting engi- 
neer for the Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; 
Paul S. Killian, vice president, and I. D. 
Sims, of the Bethlehem Steel Co.; Robert H. 
Cromwell, vice president of the Electro Man- 
ganese Corp.; Andrew Leith, vice president, 
and Russell N. Ward, of the E. J. Lavino & 
Co., Philadelphia; J. J. Grady, Pacific North- 
west Alloys, Inc., Spokane, Wash.; Fred S. 
Haggerson, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
New York; and Robert M. Lloyd, vice presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Co. 


There is not included in that list an 
individual representing the so-called 
independent American manganese pro- 
ducers. Anaconda produces about 120,- 
000 tons of manganese ore a year, but 
Anaconda produces that manganese 
largely as a byproduct, along with other 
minerals, of other operations. They 
have continued to produce and to sell 
during all this period without regard to 
Government programs, specifications or 
anything else. You could not, in my 
opinion lay the entire blame on Mr. Lar- 
son and Mr. Young. I am not aiming 
my criticism at them. If I knew as lit- 
tle about a subject, as DMPA has indi- 
cated by its action so far that it does 
about manganese production in the 
United States, I could not expect to be 
informed on the best methods of obtain- 
ing American production by surrounding 
myself with a group of people who own 
foreign deposits of manganese, who have 
depended always on the importation of 
foreign manganese and who, I say, today 
are more interested in maintaining a 
profit margin in the production of ferro 
Manganese by buying cheap ores from 
abroad than they are in developing any 
domestic program here. If DMPA will 
change this committee by calling to this 
committee such outstanding men in the 
United States as I know personally, who 
are capable of producing manganese, 
who will produce manganese under a 
workable program and ask what it is 
that must be done in order to bring 
about production, such action will solve 
much of the problem. We had started 
on the road to greater production do- 
mestically until these specifications were 
changed January 1, 1945. At least, 
DMPA can get back to that point. By 
calling in these domestic producers 
upon whom they are relying for produc- 
tion, they can get a better answer, in my 
opinion, than by continuing to call on 
those people who historically have never 
had any interest in domestic production 
but instead have done everything they 
could to defeat domestic production. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am very much in- 
terested in getting something done, and 
I join in any effort in that direction. 
There seems to be considerable senti- 
ment expressed here on the floor today, 
and I wish the gentleman would just 
outline exactly what he believes should 
be done in order to get results. 

Mr. MILLS. All right. 

Mr. PATMAN. We want domestic 
manganese developed, and we want a 
huge stockpile. 
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Mr. MILLS. That is right. The first 
thing that must be done in my opinion 
in connection with these contracts that 
are now being entered into is the resto- 
ration of specifications that were in ex- 
istence prior to January 1, 1945. 

Mr. PATMAN. Who does that? 

Mr. MILLS, That would be done by 
DMPA. The gentleman would be inter- 
ested in knowing that those earlier 
specifications were worked out by a 
former Texan with those under him in 
Metals Reserve Company, Mr. Jesse 
Jones. When that program of specifi- 
cations was placed into effect, the pro- 
duction of manganese materially mush- 
roomed within a 2-year period. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman frum Arkansas 
has again expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have five additional minutes of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Permit me to answer the 
gentleman from Texas further. The 
second point, and that is the thing that 
has not yet been done or attempted in 
connection with this over-all program, 
the price for this ore from 15 percent 
up to 40 percent must be increased by 
the announcement of a Nation-wide 
price that will enable miners to produce 
ore, to further develop and to explore. 
That has to be done. Evidence of the 
fact that the $6.10 is too low is that 
DMPA is not receiving into the stock- 
pile at Deming anticipated amounts of 
this low-grade ore. I would not have 
the Government through any agency buy 
any of this low-grade ore for which there 
are not known processes of beneficiation 
and concentration, but there are such 
processes. It takes time to build those 
concentrating plants either by industry 
or by Government, and preferably by 
industry. But while that is being 
undertaken, we could immediately begin 
to stockpile manganese through the 
mining of low-grade ores by the small 
miners, these little independent fellows 
who are the ones that are going to have 
to produce the bulk of the ore. That 
was the program outlined in a bill which 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Martin] 
and I first introduced in 1949. The sig- 
nificant thing about it today is that the 
DMPA has found ai Butte, Mont., in 
connection with the plant it operates 
there, that the prices set forth in these 
bills in payment for this manganese ore 
are not excessive. They have estab. 
lished beyond any doubt that it actu- 
ally costs the Government $2.30 per unit 
to process and obtain the ore at Butte, 
Mont. All I am suggesting is that we 
start a program with a minimum price 
on the 15-percent ore of $15 a ton or 
more based on Bureau of Labor Index 
of Prices instead of $6.10 a ton and let 
the price go up as the metallic content 
of the ore goes up. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. 


Mr. Speaker, 


I want to com- 


mend the gentleman on his able discus- _ 


sion. We have struggled long and hard 
together to get something under. way in 
the way of domestic production. The 
gentleman knows as I do that each time 
we came before the committee or advo- 
cated the adoption of his bill or mine, 
and they are identical bills, we were told 
that they already have those powers now 
and do not need the legislation. 

Mr. MILLS. They do have the powers 
but have not used them. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I have come 
to believe that we now more than ever 
need that legislation to make it a man- 
datory program, because they have 
demonstrated long ago that there is no 
real intent to carry out the provisions 
of this particular bill. 

Mr. MILLS. I fear the gentleman is 
eminently correct, that they have no 
present intention of carrying out any 
such program. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Let me add 
one point with regard to the gentleman 
frorh North Carolina [Mr. DurHam]. He 
has struggled long and hard and is en- 
titled to tremendous credit in the House 
of Representatives for his work in regard 
to this stockpile legislation. I was 
struck by your colloquy a moment ago 
in regard to that particular legislation. 
I think it might be enlightening to the 
House to look behind the scenes and 
find out, if we can, why that bill, which 
turned into Public Law 520 of the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress in 1946, has been 
so inadequate in carrying out domestic- 
mine production. Here is a direct quo- 
tation from the President’s statement in 
approving the bill S. 752, which was 
Public Law 520 of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. It is a direct quotation from 
the President’s statement when he 
signed that into law: 

Furthermore, to insure that the necessary 
stockpiles are accumulated as rapidly as 
deemed advisable and with a minimum cost 
to the public, this act should not be used 
as a device to give domestic interests an 
advantage over foreign producers of strate- 
gic materials greater than that provided by 
the tariff laws. 


There is the key to the whole situa- 
tion. I think we had the answer back 
there in 1946. That might explain to 
the House of Representatives why all 
our struggle was unproductive of re- 
sults. 

Mr. MILLS. My purpose in calling the 
attention of the Members to the situa- 
tion today, and I certainly appreciate 
the questions that have been asked and 
the statements that have been made 
here during this time, is to suggest that 
the appropriate committees of Congress 
immediately look into the situation fur- 
ther to determine whether or not in 
their opinion it is necessary for us to 
legislate on this question, even though 
existing authority now is on the statute 
books for such action being taken. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for five additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This is probably 
the most interesting speech on the min- 
ing industry that I have heard since I 
have been a Member of the House. I 
want to again compliment the gentle- 
man from Arkansas who is especially 
interested in this particular field, and 
who is certainly one of the best-informed 
Members of the House. It seems to me 
I heard the gentleman say, in referring 
to some of these Government agencies, 
perhaps we should not be too critical 
of them. I would like to disagree with 
the gentleman and say that we should 
be very critical of them because, as the 
gentleman from Iowa and the gentle- 
man from North Carolina both have 
pointed out, the Congress has laid down 
the policy and the Congress has appro- 
priated the funds, yet these people down- 
town have done nothing to augment the 
program which needs to be emphasized 
if the security of this country is to be 
maintained. I hope it will not be neces- 
sary for any more delegations to come 
back from Montana, at their own ex- 
pense, and at the invitation of the Bu- 
reau of Mines and the Defense Minerals 
Administration, and then get the run- 
around. I have had delegations com- 
ing back for a year and a half, and as 
yet nothing has been done to take care 
of the manganese situation in Montana, 
which is the biggest operation outside 
of Butte, and it is right next door to 
Butte. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. DURHAM. In regard to the 
point about being critical of these peo- 
ple, of course, most of them are trying 
to do a good, honest job. 

Mr. MILLS. That is what I had in 
mind. 

Mr. DURHAM. I have the highest 
respect for Jess Larson. I think he is 
one of the finest men I have come across 
in the Government. Jess Larson is 
really trying to do something to get this 
stockpile program going. But here is 
where I want to be critical. The com- 
mittee that has had charge of critical 
materials since 1942 so far as the se- 
curity of this country is concerned, has 
been asked by us consistently, time after 
time, after time, What can we do? Do 
you need any legislation? Do you need 
any money? You will find it all in the 
Recorp. We have given them every- 
thing they want. Now the stockpile has 
not accumulated in the way we expected 
it to. We have done pretty well I would 
say, but not as good as we should have 
done. This question of getting manga- 
nese is not the only problem which is 
involved in this program. Cf course, 
we are talking about manganese here 
today, but we have to think seriously 
about some of these other things, be- 
cause most of us today are being faced 
with this situation of having to beg 
these people down here for steel. I do 
not know whether some stand-by steel 
production should not be initiated in 
this country. That has never been 
done. What did we do in regard to 
rubber? We said to these people, “You 
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‘are not going to sell these plants. You 
are going to keep them in stand-by.” 
Where are we today? We can roll on 
rubber without any trouble. Who did 
that? Who solved that problem? That 
was solved right up here on Capitol Hill 
because we said “No” to those people. 
We said, “You are not going to sell these 
plants. We are going to keep them in 
stand-by.” Therefore, the people today 
do not have to worry about it. This 
manganese is just as important to steel 
production as rubber is to the rolling of 
the wheels. 

Mr. MILLS. Or the iron ore itself? 

Mr. DURHAM. Yes, or the iron ore 
itself. I want to compliment the gen- 
tleman again for bringing the attention 
of the House to this matter. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
the argument of some people in the Gov- 
ernment that it is not advisable to do 
what has here been suggested as the 
Government would lose money on it. 
Let we ask you whether or not it is con- 
sidered that the Government has lost 
money in developing the supply of 
uranium? Has the Government lost 
money in developing a supply of tung- 
sten? Has the Government lost money 
in developing crude rubber stand-by 
plants, mentioned by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. DurHam]? 
There is no question in my mind about 
the answer. It has been said that we 
could not get any manganese in the 
United States if we undertook this pro- 
gram, when the Bureau of Mines, testi- 
fying through its officials before com- 
mittees of this Congress, has said that 
it is estimated there is a reserve suffi- 
cient to last the people of the United 
States 100 to 500 years. These same 
persons argue about processes, but they 
completely overlook the statement made 
by the Bureau of Mines in 1942, to the 
effect that they will stake their reputa- 
tion upon these processes being avail- 
able. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has again expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have five additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. It was said in one of the 
committees that this bill, which the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. Martin] and I 
introduced, would cost a whole lot of 
money. Well, it would cost a whole lot 
of money if the bill did actually estab- 
lish a policy or a program for the de- 
velopment of domestic manganese that 
was successful, as it will. It would cost 
at that time the money necessary to buy 
and stockpile that manganese. I have 
asked some producers of manganese to 
give me some idea of what would happen 
domestically if we undertook this pro- 
gram of buying these low-grade ores 
capable of concentration and if we put 
them over into the stockpile program 
established in 1946 after beneficiation. 
If we undertake a 5-year program, the 
very minimum that any one of them has 
suggested might be available—and they 
stake their reputations on this—would be 
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some 1,800,000 tons of metallic manga- 
nese in a 5-year period. Even though 
Secretary Ickes said in 1942 that it would 
not take that long to obtain this produc- 
tion it probably will take that long to get 
enough of these mines into operation, 
and beneficiation plants actually con- 
structed to get this comparative amount 
of high-grade ore. I think the figures 
are far too conservative. I think we 
would get a lot more high-grade ore than 
that, but those people are willing to stake 
their reputations as producers them- 
selves upon this being the bare minimum 
figure of what we would have in the 
United States then that we will not have 
without this workable program. Agen- 
cies should plan in terms of a maximum 
program, not this minimum. 

Think again in terms of the demands 
that are being made for the production 
of steel; think in terms again of the 
demands upon us by the rest of the world 
to supply materials which are necessary 
to place road blocks to the spread of 
communism. We are thinking about do- 
ing this and that and something else to 
provide additional iron ore, and yet not 
one one-hundredth of 1 percent of the 
time or attention is being paid to this 
one particular element that is so es- 
sential—absolutely essential—to the pro- 
duction of this steel. 

The Germans themselves attributed 
the loss of World War I in part to the 
fact that they ran out of manganese and 
could not find any substitute for it in the 
manufacture of steel. I fear that we are 
not giving enough attention to those 
things that should occupy high priority 
in our own thinking in the Congress, as 
well as in the departments. 

Mr. DURHAM... Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. DURHAM. On that point, when 
we were faced with that situation in 1941 
and 1942, what did the Congress do? We 
opened up an extra set of locks which 
permitted the iron ore to flow into the 
steel mills. If they need anything like 
that, come to us and tell us what they 
want. If they need it in the production 
of steel, we will give it. In my opinion, 
we will come out of this thing and have 
a demand for steel for many years to 
come. So this is still a local program 
that we have at the present time. We 
are going to have demands for steel in 
my opinion at around 120,000,000 tons a 
year for a long time to come. I heard 
the other night one of the finest state- 
ments I ever heard, made by a man con- 
nected with United States Steel along 
that line and I think they are pretty well 
of the opinion that they are going to be 
in this high-production era for a long 
time to come. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, wili the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. The gentleman men- 
tioned vast increased production of steel; 
so did the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. Where does the gentleman think 
the United States is going to get the ore 
to make that steel? 

Mr. MILLS. Iam talking about where 
we are going to get manganese ore in the 
event our foreign sources are no longer 
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available, manganese with which to pro- 
duce the steel. The gentleman, of 
course, is concerned about the iron ore; 
but the gentleman will admit, I think, 
that a great deal of progress has been 
made by the executive departments and 
the Congress in that connection. My 
whole thought is that it is equally im- 
portant to give the same kind of atten- 
tion to this question of domestic man- 
ganese ore production. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I am particularly glad that my 
distinguished colleague from Arkansas 
(Mr. MILts] has directed the attention 
of the House to the bureaucratic apathy 
which has deprived the Nation of the 
full value of its manganese resources in 
a period of supply crisis. 

This disinclination to take a realistic 
view of the value of undeveloped deposits 
in the East is an old story to us in Vir- 
ginia. Despite a record of appreciable 
manganese production in the past, and 
in the face of substantial expert testi- 
mony that large quantities of workable 
ore remain untouched in the ground, 
Virginia manganese men have met only 
rebuffs. 

Although the manganese shortage is 
recognized as most serious, with every 
available ton of ore needed, the Defense 
Materials Procurement Agency tells Vir- 
ginia producers it will consent to buy 
their ore—if they deliver it at Deming, 
N. Mex. 

The absurdity of such an invitation is 
clear, when it is realized that freight 
charges on such shipment would amount 
to several times the amount the Virginia 
producer would receive for his ore at the 
Government depot in Deming. In addi- 
tion, he would be charged for processing 
his ore, and would find himself in debt 
to the Government on every ton de- 
livered. 

In a letter to me, Mr. Jess Larson, Ad- 
ministrator of the DMPA, states that it 
is not true his agency does not want Vir- 
ginia manganese. Why, he says, we have 
even contracted for some ore at $1.50 a 
long-ton unit. That is $1.50 a unit for 
Virginia ore, whereas the established 
cost to the Government at Butte-Phil- 
ipsburg, Mont., is $2.30 per unit. 

I should like to emphasize that we 
have no quarrel with the price being 
paid our western friends. The Butte- 
Philipsburg figure appears to have been 
arrived at on the basis of actual costs in 
a plant established by the Government. 
We believe, however, that the Virginia 
producer is entitled to equity, and we 
think it fair to ask: “Why $2.30 cost 
per unit at Butte-Philipsburg and $1.50 
per unit for Virginia ore?’ 

Another question seems apropos: 
“Who pays the freight when ore re- 
ceived at Butte-Philipsburg is shipped to 
steel-production centers in the East?” 

The existing inequity is obvious. The 
Government is willing to pay an estab- 
lished cost of $2.30 per unit for ore 
accepted in Montana, which still must 
be shipped to steel centers for use. On 
the other hand, the Government is con- 
tracting for Virginia ore at $1.50 and is 
refusing to establish an ore-receiving 
depot within reach of Virginia pro- 
ducers. 
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At this point, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to quote from a prophetic address 
delivered on November 10, 1930, by Mr, 
J. Carson Adkerson, president of the 
American Manganese Producers Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Adkerson said this: 

As far back as 1927, I publicly called at- 
tention to the fact that the treacherous 
hand of the Russian Bolshevik would delight 
in lulling us to sleep with the ease in which 
manganese is flowing to our shores, filling 
Red coffers with American gold and then, 
suddenly, close in on the source of supply, 
while the United States struggled to develop 
her own manganese resources after the days 
of opportunity have gone. 


Mr. Adkerson is from Woodstock, Va., 
in my congressional district. He is a 
practical mining engineer who has 
clambered many underground miles 
along manganese ore bodies in Virginia. 
With the closing out of manganese re- 
ceipts from Soviet Russia, we have seen 
his words come true. 

We are told that our steel industry 
needs every ton of manganese that can 
be found, at home and abroad. Virginia 
manganese producers are ready to help 
meet the crisis, as they did during two 
world wars. They ask only equity in the 
price paid and ore depots within reach 
of their mines. 

MINERALS PRODUCTION LAGS 


Mr. D/9EWART. Mr. Speaker, this 
discussion today of our stockpiling pro- 
gram and our effort to provide strategic 
and critical minerals for industry and 
the stockpile is, in my opinion, very 
much worth while. Our Subcommittee 
on Mines and Mining, under the able 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Recan], has held a number 
of hearings in an effort to get pro- 
duction of these minerals started do- 
mestically. We have had representa- 
tives of the various executive agen- 
cies before our committee and ques- 
tioned them at length as to why pur- 
chases have not been made, why con- 
tracts for the production of strategic and 
critical minerals have not been con- 
cluded, and as to why more encourage- 
ment has not been given our domestic 
producers of these items so necessary to 
our security. Frankly, our Mines and 
Mining Subcommittee has been very 
much disappointed as to the progress 
made. 

In hearings our subcommittee has held 
in various parts of the country, so that 
local miners would have an opportunity 
to express their views as to just how we 
could be of help, protests invariably have 
been presented that they were not re- 
ceiving cooperation from the Federal 
agencies, as was intended by Congress 
when it wrote the provisions of law de- 
signed to encourage domestic produc- 
tion. 

The Defense Production Act gives the 
President practically unlimited authority 
to stimulate exploration, development, 
and production of minerals by private 
mines owners. The President signed 
this act on September 8, 1950. It took 
the Executive Department 6 months to 
formulate plans so that even a limited 
domestic exploration program was an- 
nounced. Nearly a year passed before 
the issuance of a manganese program, 
and then it was only for the purchase of 
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relatively small amounts of low-grade 
manganese at purchase depots to be es- 
tablished at Butte and Philipsburg in 
Montana and at Deming, N. Mex. An- 
other period of several months went by 
before these depots actually were in 
operation. 

Montana has the largest chromite de- 
posits in the United States. Chrome is 
a@ mineral necessary to the making of 
tough steel such as is required for war 
machines. It was a year before the ex- 
ecutive agencies were ready to issue the 
simple orders necessary for the purchase 
of a small amount of chrome at Grants 
Pass, Oreg. The Montana properties 
have not been put in production to this 
date. 

The situation is similar with respect 
to other ores that are in short supply 
and the production of which might be 
stimulated domestically. In short, we 
have done a lot of talking, have passed 
sufficient laws, provided the money and 
set up the agencies, but the net result in 
domestic production of strategic and 
critical metals and minerals has been 
most disappointing. 

The situation is just as discouraging 
with respect to exploration. I am ad- 
vised that up until the first of this year 
over 1,100 applications for exploration 
assistance had been received by the De- 
partment of the Interior. Of this num- 
ber, less than 200 have been approved. 

In the case of manganese, I have in- 
dicated that purchase depots were 
opened at Butte and Philipsburg, Mont., 
last November, and at Deming, N. Mex. 
I am advised that up to January 11 the 
depot at Deming had received 1,436 tons 
of manganese ore, 54 tons had been de- 
livered at Butte, and 202 tons at Philips- 
burg. In our committee hearings on this 
program we were informed that neither 
the quantity limitations nor the price 
were satisfactory. Both are inadequate 
to justify the opening of the properties 
near Deming. DMPA representatives 
admitted that the price was determined 
without consulting with the producers in 
the area. In the case of the Butte and 
Philipsburg depots, the price and quan- 
tities and regulations for delivery were 
based on the needs of four or five of the 
largest operators in the two areas. 
Only manganese carbonate can be ac- 
cepted under present regulations. 
Manganese oxide ores that are found in 
both areas will not be accepted at the 
purchase depots. 

Only one domestic-production con- 
tract for manganese has been concluded 
to date, that of the Three Kids Mine at 
Henderson, Nevada. 

The failure of the manganese program 
has made necessary the diversion of 
manganese from the stockpile to indus- 
try, so that instead of building our re- 
serves, we are depleting them. 

I have only touched on a situation 
that is most disappointing to those of us 
who serve mining States. It is doubly 
disappointing to those concerned with 
our national security. Mr. Speaker, 
surely something can be done to speed 
up the production of these materials at 
home. 

Part of our difficulty may be found in 
the disposition of high officials to rely 
almost exclusively, and certainly to a 
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dangerous extent, upon foreign sources, 
A newspaper article quotes Mr. Jess Lar- 
son, Administrator of the Defense Mate- 
rials Procurement Agency, as having said 
that as the “temperature of the inter- 
national situation goes up” and as Amer- 
ica’s material requirements increase, 
foreign sources of domestically scarce 
items “loom larger than ever in our 
thinking.” 

We from the mining States of the 
Nation would like to call his attention 
to the opportunities for mineral explora- 
tion and development within our own 
country. 

We need better coordination of the 
various agencies concerned with deter- 
mining the strategic and critical ma- 
terial requirements of this country and 
those charged with domestic procure- 
ment. An all-out effort should be made 
to increase domestic production of min- 
erals found to be in short supply. If 
the mineral is really strategic and criti- 
cal, then regulations and prices should 
be so determined as to encourage the 
greatest possible domestic production. 
There are a lot of mines in this country 
that could produce vital materials if they 
had a slight price increase. Certainly 
this would be in the public interest. 

Mr. Speaker, our subcommittee on 
Mines and Mining has made an extensive 
study of this situation and has reported 
several times the slowness of action by 
the executive agencies. We have tried 
to encourage exploration of our resources 
and domestic production wherever pos- 
sible. If our discussion today helps to 
encourage action in this field, our able 
chairman the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Recan] and every member of the 
subcommittee will be very much grati- 
fied, and the country will be well served. 


HON. EDWARD W. BARRETT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
note the resignation of the Assistant 
Secretary of State, Edward W. Barrett, 
and the nomination by the President of 
Howland H. Sargeant to that position. 
It is with regret that I watch Mr. Barrett 
leave the Government service. I have 
known him personally during his term 
and have dealt with him officially many 
times. His energy and capacity for work 
is legendary in Washington. I know per- 
sonally that whenever I called him I 
usually found him at this office whether 
it was 8 in the morning or 8 at night. 
His position as head of our overseas in- 
formation program was a difficult one. 
There is probably no field in American 
government where the average news- 
paper man considers himself more at 
home than in the field of propaganda, so 
Mr. Barrett has had plenty of advice and 
critiques. On the other hand his great- 
est successes were usually hidden under 
the necessary cloak of security regula- 
tions. I can only commend him for a 
job well done and wish him good luck on 
his new venture. 
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HON. HOWLAND H. SARGEANT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
nomination of Howland H. Sargeant as 
Mr. Barrett’s successor is a worthy one. 
For the past 2 years he has served as 
Mr. Barrett’s deputy and during this 
service he was awarded a State Depart- 
ment commendation for superior service. 
In a previous position as chairman of the 
Technical Industrial Intelligence Com- 
mittee of the United States Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, he was awarded by the Army 
a certificate of appreciation. Mr. Sar- 
geant is a capable administrator and be- 
cause of this ability and his previous ex- 
perience in the Department of State I 
can sincerely welcome his nomination. 


CHARLES W. DAVIS 


Mr. SPR:NGER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
Gays ago the President nominated 
Charles W. Davis, of Vandalia, Ill., to 
be general counsel for the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 

It is not often that I agree with either 
President Truman or his appointments. 
However, I find this one to be justified 
or. several counts. 

Future events have a peculiar way of 
casting their shadow. Charlie Davis’ 
shadow was cast early in life when he 
was graduated as valedictorian of his 
class at Vandalia High School. He later 
came to the University of Illinois and 
in the undergraduate school made an 
outstanding record in scholarship. He 
continued this same course of industry 
while taking his legal training at the 
University of Illinois Law School and 
became one of the board of student edi- 
tors of the Illinois Bar Journal. 

During the time he was in law school, 
I was an associate member of the law 
firm of Busch & Harrington at Cham- 
paign, Ill. When I left that firm to be- 
come State’s attorney of Champaign 
County, Charlie Davis took my place in 
that firm. This was an old and trusted 
firm engaged in the general practice of 
law in Champaign County, Ill. That 
firm’s practice consisted in the prepara- 
tion and trial of lawsuits, including ap- 
peals, in the appellate and supreme 
courts of Illinois. It also had a substan- 
tial practice in the United States Federal 
courts. Charlie Davis fitted into this 
group and did an outstanding job as an 
associate member of that firm. During 
his practice in Champaign County, I, as 
State’s attorney, had an opportunity to 
observe him many times in court. He 
created for himself a reputation for in- 
dustry, integrity, and ability, and I feel 
sure that if he had continued to practice 
in that county he would today have been 
one of the outstanding members of the 
bar of the State of Illinois. 

Instead he chose to transfer this early 
training and experience to the Federal 
Government and became an expert in tax 
legislation. All of these years since he 
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left Champaign I have followed his career 
with considerable interest. I have noted 
the splendid work he has done since leav- 
ing Chamraign County and that he has 
continued to apply himself with the same 
industry that he showed at the Cham- 
paign County bar. 

This man has all of the qualities nec- 
essary to make him an outstanding coun- 
sel for the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
A* least there is one thing we can be sure 
of—he will conduct his activities in this 
Bureau as honestly as it can be done— 
and that, as I see it, is the prime requisite 
for this department at this time. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico [Mr. DempsEy], 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 


PAYMENTS TO PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today reluctantly placed on the desk of 
the Clerk of this House Discharge Peti- 
tion No. 7 to bring out of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
H. R. 3719, which I introduced on April 
13, 1951, 9 months ago. I say reluc- 
tantly because I have done everything 
else possible, including numerous ap- 
peals to the committee and the member- 
ship of this honorable body, to obtain 
consideration of this measure, which 
would require payment by Japan, Cer- 
many, and other former enemy nations 
under the terms of the Geneva Conven- 
tion to our own boys for compulsory 
labor and inhumane treatment when 
they were prisoners of war in the enemy 
prison camps. 

For 5 years these men have waited for 
us to take the necessary action to bring 
about payment of those just claims, 
waited in vain despite the fact that they 
and the surviving dependents of those 
who made the supreme sacrifice for us 
have, in a great many cases, suffered 
privation and have been in dire need of 
even the meager funds these payments 
would provide. 

On October 2 I made the-last of sev- 
eral appeals on this floor for action on 
this legislation. This resulted in hear- 
ings by the committee during the closing 
days of the first session of this Eighty- 
second Congress. I have called upon 
the chairman of the committee by letter 
on several occasions to afford this House 
the opportunity to do its duty by these 
former prisoners of war by reporting out 
this bill or one comparable in purpose. 
His reply each time has been that the 
legislation was receiving appropriate 
attention. 

The only appropriate attention it has 
received, so far as I am able to ascer- 
tain, has been from the State Depart- 
ment and the Treasury Department, 
both of which have reported to the com- 
mittee that it should not be enacted at 
this time. That has been going on for 
5 years, so I feel you cannot consider my 
action in placing the discharge petition 
before you for signature as being pre- 
cipitate. 

This long, needless delay, however, is 
not the only contributory reason for my 
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action. There is another imminent and 
far more dangerous threat to our ability, 
regardless of the willingness I am sure 
the great majority has, to see that these 
132,000 former prisoners of war are 
treated justly by the nations which im- 
prisoned thei, forced them to work, 
often tortured them barbarously and 
starved them, and are obligated under 
the terms of the Geneva Convention to 
pay them. It is well to bear in mind, too, 
that we already hav» paid the prisoners 
of war whom we held a total of $169,000,- 
000 under the Geneva Convention terms. 
We did that years ago, but not 1 cent 
has been paid to our men or their de- 
pendents. 

Further delay on our part may shut 
the door tightly and permanently on any 
chance our fighting men have of receiv- 
ing what is justly theirs. It is because 
time is of the essence that I am making 
this final appeal to you today. 

Consider this, if you please. The Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee has 
been holding hearings on the proposed 
World War II treaty with Japan for sev- 
eral days. It will very shortly report to 
the Senate its determination regarding 
ratification of that treaty, probably one 
day this week. I have brought to the 
attention of that Senate committee, 
through some of its members, what I be- 
lieve to be the danger that ratification in 
its present form will return to Japanese 
nationals the money and property we 
have been holding anc. which is sufficient, 
according to our War Claims Commis- 
sion, to satisfy the rightful claims of 
these former prisoners of war held by 
Japan. 

I have asked the committee to con- 
sider carefully that eventuality and to 
give me the benefit of the committee’s 
opinion whether my fears are justified. 
In event they are, I am asking the com- 
mittee to give consideration to such 
change in the treaty terms as will pre- 
vent this injustice to thousands of our 
own men and allow the former enemy 
nation to escape from its obligations. 

The membership of this House is not 
responsible for this dangerous emer- 
gency. The responsibility lies entirely at 
the door of the State Department. Ido 
not make that charge without what I 
believe to be ample proof and full justi- 
fication. 

Why is the State Department seeking 
to hold up consideration of this legis- 
lation? The answer in blunt language 
is this: The State Department is merely 
conforming to its customary and con- 
stant policy of giving first consideration 
to foreign nations and their citizens re- 
gardless of the welfare of and cost to 
our own citizens. 

It has prevailed upon the House com- 
mittee to hold back this legislation which 
would see that justice is done to our 
men who suffered terrible torture and 
came home wrecked in mind and body 
because it is seeking ratification of a 
treaty that gives no direct assurance 
that Japan ever will pay its just obliga- 
tions to those men. 

Let me quote to you from a letter writ- 
ten on September “1, 1951, by Mr. Jack 
K. McFall, Assistant Secretary of State, 
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to a Member of this House in reply to an 
inquiry made by that Member: 
There is no provision in the peace treaty— 


Writes the Assistant Secretary of 


State— 


providing for compensation for claims on ace 
count of death or physical suffering. 


Then he continues: 

However, article 16 of the treaty provides 
that as an expression of its desire to indemni- 
fy those members of the armed forces of the 
Allied Powers who suffered undue hardships 
while prisoners of war of Japan, Japan will 
transfer its assets and those of its nationals 
in countries which were neutral during the 
war, or which were at war with any of the 
Allied Powers, or, at its option, the equivalent 
of such assets, to the international commit- 
tee of the Red Cross which shall liquidate 
such assets and distribute the resultant funds 
to appropriate national agencies, for the 
benefit of former prisoners of war and their 
families on such basis as it may determine 
to be equitable. 


The five long years our needy men and 
their dependents have already waited 
will drag out into another 5 or 10 years 
before any such plan could be carried 
out. In the meantime many of them are 
hungry. 

And, please note this carefully, the 
treaty would permit Japanese nationals 
to have their property held by us re- 
turned to them. The treaty proposes 
to transfer Japanese property in neutral 
or other former enemy countries only. 
We do not know what the value may be. 
Those funds held by us are ample and 
under the plans of the War Claims Com- 
mission, which we have set up to handle 


such matters, would be used to pay 
Japan’s obligations to our men who were 


Japan’s prisoners. That can be done 
now by the War Claims Commission—not 
5 years or 10 years from now. But it 
cannot be done unless we pass the legis- 
lation now bottled up in committee at 
the State Department’s insistence. 

Now, let us consider one more most 
significant statement in the letter of the 
Assistant Secretary of State: 

In view of the limited resources available 
to Japan, it was necessary, in agreement with 
our allies, to limit compensation to com- 
pensation payable in Japanese currency to 
allied nationals arising out of property losses 
or damage to property of allied nationals 
within Japan on December 7, 1941. 


Please get the full significance of that. 
It puts property losses and only a part 
of them above human lives, human suf- 
fering, human rights. What chance do 
you think our former fighting men, who 
were victims of barbarous and inhumane 
treatment, have being paid anything— 
even a small part of what is due them— 
under such treaty provisions as that? 

And the Assistant Secretary of State 
comments—just incidentally and casu- 
ally—in the same letter on the fact that 
the United States has furnished eco- 
nomic aid to Japan in the amount of 
nearly $2,000,000000 since the end of 
World War II, up to the date of the 
letter. There has been more since. 
Still the State Department takes the 
position that the Congress should make 
no move to see that our own 132,000 
former prisoners of war and their de- 
pendents receive from former enemy 
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alien funds held by us a comparatively 
trifling $82,000,000. 

Is not it about time—is not the time 
long since past—when we should live up 
to our full responsibility and stop this 
sort of thing? It may be, by some 
stretch of the imagination, what is called 
diplomacy, but to my mind it is outright 
and shameful disregard of the rights of 
our own patriotic men. If it is diplo- 
macy, then for the sake of our own 
people and our Nation let us supplant it 
with common sense and see that prompt 
action is taken to do the right, fair and 
honorable thing as far as our former 
prisoners of war and their dependents 
are concerned. 

As for me, I have done all that I can 
do to see that those boys who gave their 
Nation their blood, their sweat, their 
tears and, too frequently, their lives, re- 
ceive the money to which they are en- 
titled. It does not cost our taxpayers 
1 cent now, but it most certainly will if 
we heed the State Department’s demand 
for delay. 

Is this just another instance of wav- 
ing flags, martial music by marching 
bands, and gushing oratory when the 
boys are inducted and go out to fight for 
us, then find on their return that there 
is a sudden coldness—a decided chill in 
the air that once was supercharged and 
overheated with patriotism? I hope not. 

As I pleaded with you last October, 
let us lift this blight of negligence on 
our part from our collective conscience 
and bring out H.R.3719 at once—and 
passit. Your signature on the discharge 
petition will be a long step in the right 
direction and I most fervently urge you 
to sign it. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is 
it not true that a great deal of that 
money has gone to other countries for 
luxuries? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; absolutely. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
should be very glad to sign the gentle- 
man’s petition. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I should be very 
happy if the gentlewoman would, be- 
cause in putting this petition on the desk 
today I am doing the last—the final~— 
thing I can do. I have done everything 
possible for 9 months to bring this to 
the attention of the Congress and to 
bring it to the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. If sufficient Members sign it, 
we will get this legislation on the floor 
and pass it. Everybody I have talked 
to naturally wants it passed. We want 
our boys to get at least what was paid 
individuals in other countries. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I will be 
glad to sign that petition also. I can- 
not conceive that any Member of this 
body would oppose it. I am somewhat 
surprised that the committee does not 
report it out. Where is the opposition 
coming from? 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. The State Depart- 
ment asked to withhold action on the 
bill. That is why they have not re- 
ported it out. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. While I have re- 
frained through the years from sign- 
ing petitions, if I were in the habit of 
doing it, I would sign the gentleman’s 
petition, because I think he has a worthy 
cause. I am surprised that our Gov- 
ernment has done nothing to protect, 
defend, or even benefit our own people. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, for whom I have 
the highest respect—I have known him 
a long time and we have served together 
many years in this Congress—that we 
are the direct representatives of the 
people of this Nation, and I think it is 
our duty to see that our citizens get fair 
treatment. If there is a department of 
the Government that ignores the citi- 
zens of this country; if there is a de- 
partment that will not readily consent 
to a proposal that we pay returned sol- 
diers what is due them—many of these 
soldiers have been injured, many of 
them have passed on leaving depend- 
ents, whom even this little mite would 
help—-then I think it is manifestly cur 
duty to see that they get this money. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield 
further, even if they call it relief to 
foreign countries, it would be better to 
have the relief go here than over there. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts that in this same letter from the 
State Department, which was written 
last September, they pointed out that 
since the war and up to last September 
they have found it necessary to help 
Japan economically to the extent of 
$2,000,000,000. There has been more 
since then. How much up to date, I do 
not know, but I do know that the record 
shows, at least the statement of the As- 
sistant Secretary of State, that they paid 
$2,000,000,000 to rehabilitate Japan. I 
am not fighting with that. I am simply 
complaining because something has not 
been done for the boys of this country 
who went over and fought and won the 
battles. Many of them did not come 
back, and many who did come back will 
never be the same as when they went 
over there. I think it is a small thing 
for the Congress to provide what we can 
for them. 

We have ample Japanese funds and 
property impounded now, according to 
the War Claims Commission, to pay 
those former prisoners of Japan. It 
should be done by the War Claims Com- 
mission, which was set up for the pur- 
pose, and has a fine administrative rec- 
ord. Mrs. Georgia Lusk, one of the 
members of that Commission and a for- 
mer member of this honorable body, is 
a most efficient and capable woman from 
New Mexico. I know that in hands like 
hers the payment to these former prison- 
ers of war will be handled competently, 
fairly, and as economically as possible. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. When the gentleman 
refers to Mrs. Lusk, is she not also on 
the commission to pay the Philippine 
claims? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes, the claims of 
those imprisoned after capture in the 
Philippines. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Were the people that 
the gentleman represents or talks for 
interned in the Philippines? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Some of them. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have a brother and 
a sister that got caught in the Philip- 
pines. They did not get into a military 
prison; they lived in the jungles for over 
3 years, with their little baby, and they 
have been paid only what I consider a 
nominal amount. Now, have your peo- 
ple gotten anything to date? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Not 1 cent, not any 
soldier in the United States who has 
been held a prisoner in the Philippines 
by the Japanese, or in Japan, or in 
Germany. They have received nothing. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think the thesis of 
the gentleman’s argument is correct, and 
we ought to take care of these people. 
Certainly the gentleman’s State has been 
unusually hard-hit because of the popu- 
lation of New Mexico. A great number 
of boys saw service from that area. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. We supplied a great 
number of men, because they took our 
entire New Mexico National Guard be- 
fore the war broke out and sent it to 
the Philippines. I am talking not only 
for them, but for all the boys who were 
prisoners. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It should not apply 
to your people alone, but let us go across 
the board and take care of these people 
who took care of us in time of need. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. If we can get enough 
signatures we will bring the bill out and 
pass it on this floor. Otherwise I feel 
it will not be enacted. Why the State 
Department takes it upon itself to inter- 
fere in legislation of this kind I just can- 
not understand, because eventually 
someone, some beneficiary of these boys, 
will be paid the money to which these 
former prisoners of war are now entitled. 
It will come from the Treasury of the 
United States at that time—out of the 
pockets of our taxpayers. That is where 
it is going to come from eventually un- 
less we do what we are supposed to do 
now and take it from the moneys and 
property of our former enemies—moneys 
and property we are now holding and 
are rightfully entitled to use for this 
purpose. 

Mr. DONDERO. May I ask if the 
State Department assigned any reason 
for opposition to the bill? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I have not heard that 
they assigned any reason. They made 
a report and they asked that no action 
be taken. That is all I know about it. 
The Justice Department was asked for 
a report and they made a factual state- 
ment but took no position on the passage 
of the legislation. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER 
PROJECT 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project 
has become a national issue in this coun- 
try and in Canada for over 40 years, and 
for over 40 years the people of my State 
of Minnesota and the people of that en- 
tire Great Lakes midwest area have 
waited in vain for Congress to take the 
necessary legislative action to make the 
St. Lawrence project a reality. How- 
ever, the Congress has not acted due to 
the pressure and manipulation of vested 
interests who have stood in the way of 
this project which is so essential to the 
national defense and the economic wel- 
fare of our country. 

But the time has come when we must 
face this issue squarely because it is no 
longer possible for Congress to evade its 
duty to the American people. The rea- 
son I say this is because the seaway is 
going to be built whether Congress acts 
or not. As you know, the Canadian 
Parliament has just adopted legislation 
which permits the Dominion of Canada 
to build the seaway alone if the United 
States does not desire to be an active 
partner in its construction. This legis- 
lation has been approved; it is now a part 
of the public law of Canada, and I am 
told that Canada intends to start con- 
struction this coming spring. In other 
words, Mr. Speaker, Canada means busi- 
ness on the St. Lawrence seaway and un- 
less Congress acts during this session of 
Congress to approve the seaway resolu- 
tion—House Joint Resolution 337—this 
country will lose its last chance to be a 
partner in the construction and the man- 
agement of this great inland waterway 
and power project. 

Yesterday the President of the United 
States sent a message to the Congress 
in which he pointed out the urgency of 
approving St. Lawrence legislation. In 
this message, Mr. Truman said: 

The question before the Congress * * * 
no longer is whether the St. Lawrence sea- 
way shall be built. The question before the 
Congress now is whether the United States 
shall participate in its construction and 
thus maintain joint operation and control 
over this development which is so important 
to our security and our economic progress. 


It is, therefore, obvious, Mr. Speaker, 
that since the decision on whether or not 
we shall have this seaway has already 
been made, it is just a question of 
whether the United States shall play the 
dog in the manger by refusing to be- 
come a partner in this joint undertak- 
ing or whether we shall accept our obli- 
gation to our own people and to our 
friendly ally to the north, Canada, by 
joining in the construction. 

If we do not take this last remaining 
opportunity to become a partner in the 
seaway, then Canada, and Canada alone, 
will have complete control over the proj- 
ect and it shall be utilized largely for 
the benefit of Canada. Canada will con- 
trol the question of tolls on American 
shipping; Canadian ships will have first 
priority on the use of the navigation part 
of the project; and Canada will own 
the seaway lock, stock, and barrel, free 
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of all debt once the tolls have paid for its 
construction. The United States on the 
other hand will be helping pay for the 
project through shipping tolls on Ameri- 
can cargo and unless we act now this 
country can never hope to be a joint 
owner of the project nor have a voice in 
its management. 

The obvious advantages of the St. 
Lawrence project to the Midwest-Great 
Lakes area, and to the Nation, have been 
pointed out many times in congressional 
committees, on the floor of the House 
and Senate, and in the public press from 
one end of the country to another. Sol 
need not dwell to any great length on 
this subject. 

However, I do want to mention a few 
facts, not because they are new, but be- 
cause they should be repeated again and 
again. First, the navigation facilities 
to be provided by the project will mean 
cheaper transportation costs and an ex- 
pansion of commerce and trade for half 
the people of the United States. Using 
the seaway channel, grain can be shipped 
from the Midwest to the east coast at a 
savings of 5 to 10 cents per bushel: lum- 
ber can be shipped eastward at a savings 
of $5 per 1,000 board feet; dairy products 
can be moved to eastern consuming areas 
at a savings in shipping costs of $2 per 
ton. In fact, the average savings in 
transportation costs will be around $3 
to $3.50 per ton of cargo. 

These savings will benefit everyone. 
The farms and factories of the Midwest 
would be stimulated to new heights of 
production. The same would be true of 
producers in the East shipping to Mid- 
west markets, and to manufacturers who 
sell in the Great Lakes area. The busi- 
nessman would benefit, the consumer 
would benefit, and the farmer would 
benefit. The opening to the Great Lakes 
area to ocean shipping and world trade 
must inevitably mean an expansion of 
commerce and trade for the entire 
northern part of the United States. 

The power features of the project will 
be of an immediate and direct benefit to 
the entire Northeast area. Itis no secret 
that New York and New England are 
suffering from an acute power famine 
which is hampering war production and 
industrial development. The St. Law- 
rence power project is the solution to 
the problem of this area. St. Lawrence 
power will be cheap power. At the bus 
bar it would cost 1.77 mills per kilowatt- 
hour, and it can be delivered to load 
centers within a 300-mile radius at about 
half the present price of electricity in 
this same area. 

As it has been pointed out by the Presi- 
dent, by the Defense Establishment, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Defense Mobi- 
lizer, and others responsible for defense 
and defense production, the St. Lawrence 
project is essential to the national secu- 
rity of both the United States and Can- 
ada. It is necessary to move Labrador 
iron ore to the steel-making centers of 
this country in times of heavy steel pro- 
duction when Mesabi ore is not available 
in sufficient quantities. Its navigation 
facilities are especially vital during times 
of emergency, and no one can deny that 
the additional electric power that the 
project will afford is in crying demand 
today. 
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These advantages of the project are ob- 
vious to all who have eyes and who want 
to see. Then why is it that no con- 
gressional action has been taken to ap- 
prove the project. It is not because of 
lack of public support—one only has to 
consult with civic groups, farm, and la- 
bor groups, business associations, and 
one finds that a majority of the people 
look with favor on it. 

It is not because of the lack of sup- 
port from the executive branch of the 
Government that the project has not 
been approved—every President since 
Woodrow Wilson has endorsed the proj- 
ect. 

Instead, the bottleneck has been right 
here in Congress where for too long 
there has been a tendency to listen to 
the siren song of certain selfish vested 
interests—the eastern railroads, the coal 
interests, the private utility lobby, and 
some eastern and Gulf port cities who 
have opposed it on the grounds that it 
might affect their own interests. 

The Congress of the United: States 
cannot afford to listen to these selfish 
interests any longer. The people want 
action—the people want the St. Law- 
rence project because they recognize in 
it a project of great merit which will pro- 
vide lasting benefits to the whole Nation. 

It is, therefore, my hope that Congress 
will meet the challenge of the House— 
that it will take this last opportunity to 
pass the St. Lawrence project, and thus 
authorize United States partnership in 
this single most important development 
remaining on the North American Conti- 
nent. Let it never be said by future gen- 


erations that the Congress failed to do its 
duty when it was called upon to do so. 
I again call upon the Congress to enact 
the St. Lawrence project into law while 


there is still an opportunity. Time is 
running out, and this is our last chance. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I noticed that the 
gentleman in his statement said vested 
interests had stopped the program for 
the building of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
As members of that committee on pub- 
lic works, as the gentleman is and as I 
am, you voted for it and I voted against 
it. I wonder if the gentleman would put 
the vested interests in the Recorp that 
he is speaking about. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Yes; I surely will. 
That is one of the things that we hope 
to do to bring this important proposal 
before the House, and unfold it, and ex- 
pose it to the light of day, and have full 
argument for and against. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Is the gentleman 
centending that vested interest prevailed 
upon members of your committee to stop 
this? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Oh, I apologize if I 
inadvertently cast any reflection on the 
motives of the members of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am sure that the 
gentleman did not mean to do that. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I did not, sir. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is what the 
gentleman did do, however, 

Mr. BLATNIK. I want to make clear 
that the witnesses who appeared in op- 
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position represented or spoke in behalf 
of economic groups, primarily railroads, 
coal management, coal labor organiza- 
tions, private utilities, the Atlantic ports 
and the Gulf ports—these witnesses did 
express before the committee that they 
feared that the seaway would either 
hurt rail transportation, that it might 
cut down the consumption of coal as 
it is used in steam-generating plants in 
that area, and the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast ports expressed deep concern that 
there might be a diversion of traffic that 
would hurt them. Those are the spe- 
cial interests to which I had reference. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that that was the testimony 
there, but do you think that is the testi- 
mony that caused the members to vote 
as they voted? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I did not go into the 
motives or try to justify or qualify the 
votes of the individual members. I am 
sure each member, whether he voted for 
or against it, voted out of deep convic- 
tions and honest reasons for voting as 
he did. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Under no circum- 
stances, either directly or indirectly, in 
any way whatsoever do I want to cast 
any reflection upon the votes of any 
member. They are all honorable men, 
and fine and able men on the commit- 
tee. I am talking about these economic 
groups which have been consistently 
leading this fight to oppose this project 
on grounds that it may hurt their busi- 
ness. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Do you not think 
there was a little leading on both sides 
of the fence? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I will not answer 
that, but I will say that the witnesses 
from the Government who testified for 
the project from the standpoint of na- 
tional economic development to pro- 
mote sound resource use, which would 
contribute to a sound, long-term growth, 
and development of that area, and the 
witnesses from the defense establish- 
ment who spoke to us in the interests of 
defense and national security, top-level 
persons such as the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of State, and Defense Mobi- 
lizer Charles Wilson, and the Canadian- 
American Joint Board for Defense, all 
down the line without exception these 
men of high authority and grave respon- 
sibility have maintained that this proj- 
ect was vital and necessary to our de- 
fense and security. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Of course, in some 
way to answer our good friend from New 
Mexico, there is a difference of opinion 
on all great projects. There was a dif- 
ference of opinion on the Panama Canal. 
There were those who were in opposition 
toit. That is the America idea of every- 
body expressing their opinion either for 
and against, and giving their reasons. 
That is why we have this great forum 
of debate here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. But, out of it all, as the 
matter stands today, I believe that a 
great majority of the American people 
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want this thing done, and they should 
have it done for their own defense. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I thank my very good 
friend and colleague. I want to say for 
the record that the gentleman from 
Michigan has been one of the outstand- 
ing leaders in the House in the drive and 
the move to secure approval of this legis- 
lation during the 5 years that I have been 
here, and for years before that. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I can say 
from Wisconsin that most of us are for 
the seaway project. I was a bit con- 
cerned, as was the gentleman from New 
Mexico, about this vested interest charge 
because out my way the group that is 
most violently opposed to the construc- 
tion of the seaway consists of the railway 
brotherhoods. 

I am sure the gentleman would not 
charge them with being a part of the 
vested interests. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I appreciate the con- 
tribution of my friend from Wisconsin 
(Mr. SmitH], but I am sure he will agree 
with me that this great project would 
help not only the great State of Wiscon- 
sin as it would my State of Minnesota, 
and the State of Michigan, and the en- 
tire Great Lakes area, by which we add 
a fourth coast line to this great country 
of ours. Here are these two great friend- 
ly countries, Canada and the United 
States, who have stood shoulder to 
shoulder on so many issues for so many 
years, now have this great opportunity 
to demonstrate to the nations of the 
world how we can work together, side by 
side, and promote resources held in com- 
mon for mutual benefit and security. 
After working together as friends and 
neighbors for so many years, I think it 
would be most unfortunate, perhaps I 
might say shameful, should we have a 
falling out now on this great project that 
means so much to both of us. It is there- 
fore my hope that the Congress will meet 
the challenge and that it will take this 
last opportunity to pass the St. Lawrence 
project. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield again? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. I want to thank the 
gentleman for his allusion to me a mo- 
ment ago. May I say in return that no 
one on the Committee on Public Works 
has been more diligent, more industrious, 
or hardworking in promoting this proj- 
ect than the gentleman from Minnesota 
now addressing the House [Mr. Buat- 
NIK]. The gentleman lives in Minnesota, 
on the Mesabi Range, and is thoroughly 
familiar with the problem and knows the 
dwindling supplies in this country better 
than any man in this country. I say to 
you and to the House and to the country 
that you are entitled to great credit for 
the work you have done in behalf of this 
great unfinished project on the North 
American continent. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I thank the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks 
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in the Recorp and include an address 
made by Alfred E. Smith to the Ameri- 
can people, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is estimated to cost $252. Permit 
me to say that I hope every Member of 
this House will read this speech deliv- 
ered January 25, 1936, when he said at 
that time that the choice would have 
to be made then between Moscow and 
Washington, D. C., as the capital of this 
world. Talk about statesmanship. That 
was 16 years ago. Read the last para- 
graph of that speech. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Roc- 
ERS of Colorado). Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. Woop] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 


SECURITY 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the watchword of this Government for 
the past 20 years apparently has been 
“security”; security for the Nation, na- 
tional security, and individual security. 
Security from fear and want were two 
of the main pronouncements in the At- 
lantic Pact. They drew a great deal of 
attention at the time, almost as much 
as did President Wilson’s 14 points dur- 
ing the latter part of the First World 
War, and were apparently just as soon 
forgotten. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that complete 
national or individual security is not 
possible in this world. The first breath 
that a new-born baby draws into its 
lungs carries with it a number of the 
bacterial flora of this world, and its life 
from that time until its death is a con- 
tinual battle between two forces, a battle 
between the destructive forces which are 
inherently threatening life at every mo- 
ment of our existence in the external 
world, and the reparative forces present 
within our cells and the blood stream, 
which protect us against the onslaughts 
of at least some of these destructive 
forces. In our country unless you look 
for it within the walls, grim and guarded 
as they are, of a modern penitentiary, if 
you want complete security from fear 
and want, you would not have a great 
deal of difficulty in acquiring it there; 
but outside of that I know of no security 
present in life. The constant history of 
life has been throughout all the era of 
history that if and when a nation ac- 
quired a certain degree of security either 
by war or by intrigue so that the con- 
quered nation’s wealth was taken over, 
the inevitable result has been, to the 
extent that peace and security were en- 
joyed at the expense of the conquered 
nation, it has eventually destroyed the 
predatory nation. I do not need to 
quote examples of that if you are stu- 
dents of history; they are present on 
almost every page: Greece, Rome, Per- 
sia, Egypt, are examples of where with 
the advent of peace and security at the 
expense of someone else it has invaria- 
bly lent to the destruction of that race 
and civilization. 
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The brand of security we are attempt- 
ing to attain and enjoy in the United 
States is very largely supposed to be at- 
tained at the expense of someone else’s 
labor. No one can quarrel with the se- 
curity which you earn yourself; no one 
has a right to expect security at the ex- 
pense of the labor of others, and I think 
you will find that if you make a careful 
study of the Constitution—and this is, 
after all, although you might not know it 
unless you went back in history some 
time—this is a constitutional republic; it 
is our Westminster catechism, if you 
please; it is our only excuse for existence 
as a government. Nowhere within the 
pages of that Constitution will you find 
the word “charity” mentioned. The 
Constitution is a cash and carry docu- 
ment. Nowhere within its pages, not 
once, is charity mentioned. That was 
definitely left to the individual. Those 
bills can only be paid and the taxpayers’ 
money expended through appropriations 
regularly made by Congress for which 
bills are submitted, passed on by the ap- 
propriate authority set up by Congress, 
and paid by the order and will of Con- 
gress through its requisite executive de- 
partment. So with all of this security 
for America which has not been earned 
by the individual enjoying it, if there is 
any such thing—and the security, God 
help us, which for the last 20 years we 
have been inexcusably stealing from our 
taxpayers’ pockets and shipping to for- 
eign countries—I repeat there has never 
been the slightest authority within the 
Constitution for the expenditure of a 
single red penny of those sums. 

When the Pilgrim Fathers left Eng- 
land on that little Mayflower, which 
would not be much bigger than a tender 
in New York Harbor today, they were not 
looking for security. They came to find 
freedom, to worship God according to 
the dictates of their own conscience. 

When the Revolutionary heroes de- 
clared their independence from Great 
Britain and signed the Declaration of 
Independence, pledging their lives, their 
property, and their sacred honor to at- 
taining that freedom, they were not look- 
ing for security. Security they could 
have had at any moment by simply pay- 
ing a few cents on every pound of tea. 
It would have been much more simple 
than fighting the Revolutionary War. 
They could have afforded the tax. But 
they were not fighting for security. 
They were seeking to attain freedom. 

When the early colonials went across 
the wilderness and the mountains into 
Kentucky and the Southern Plains they 
were not looking for security. They 
were men of high emprise. They took 
their lives in their hands. They wished 
for freedom and the opportunity to go 
out into the west and carve out an empire 
for themselves. They were not looking 
for security. 

When those intrepid Jesuit “black 
robes” left the peace and quietness of 
their monasteries around St. Louis and 
started across the Western Plains and 
mountains, taking their lives in their 
hands, with the almost complete cer- 
tainty of meeting the stake or the scalp- 
ing knife, they were not looking for se- 
curity. They had a noble vision of win- 
ning the western Indians to Christ. 
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The men and women of the great Mor- 
mon trek were not marching toward se- 
curity when they left their blood-stained 
tracks on the wind-swept plains and 
alkali deserts of the great West. They 
were content to risk all—even life it- 
self—for religious freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, the great basic rule of 
life seems to be, ‘““Nothing venture, noth- 
ing have.” The oak tree becomes strong 
by withstanding the wintry blasts. And 
men of derring-do would not have it 
otherwise. To what depths of degrada- 
tion have we sunk as a nation when 
stark, maudlin fear dictates our govern- 
mental policies rather than the faith in 
God and ourselves, upon which firm 
foundation the founding fathers built 
this wonderful Government we are now 
apparently trying to trade in for a cheap 
government of international poltroons. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts’ [Mrs. 
Rocers] is recognized for 5 minutes. 


THE NATIONAL CEMETERY IN HONOLULU, 
HAWAII 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, some weeks ago I introduced 
a bill—House Joint Resolution 338— 
which would restore the crosses in the 
National Memorial Cemetery in Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, that were removed recently 
by the Army. On tomorrow morning 
the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs will hold a hearing on 
that bill and on some others. I shall be 
very glad to cooperate with the Delegate 
from Hawaii [Mr. FarrIncTton] in the 
measure that comes out of that com- 
mittee. I know his interest in that cem- 
etery and I believe he is desirous of hav- 
ing the crosses restored to those graves. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to read part of a 
letter which was written by the mother 
of a veteran of the Korean war who is 
now buried there. She states: 

When I visit his grave I hope to find the 
crosses in place. The parents of these boys 
certainly have the right to some considera- 
tion. The Army is plenty extravagant in 
some things but want to be so conservative 
in others. 


The Army has given expense as a rea- 
son. Expense is nothing. We know of 
the waste that has gone on during this 
war by the armed services. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had many letters 
from clergymen requesting that the 
crosses be replaced on the graves in Hon- 
olulu. They feel it is a mark of religion, 
a mark of sacrifice, and they believe as 
I and thousands of others do all over 
this land that these veterans, of all peo- 
ple, deserve the crosses over their graves. - 
For years it has been the military custom 
to put crosses on the graves of soldiers 
who have left us for a better land. I 
never had a greater response for any 
measure than the bill which calls for the 
replacing of these crosses. One letter, 
in part, says: 

The use of the white cross has always 
been a custom of the service, from the very 
beginning, and will always remain so. To 
substitute something else for it would be 


like substituting communism for Christie 
anity. 
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We all know that these boys gave their 
lives for freedom, even freedom of reli- 
gion, to worship God, and to fight com- 
munism. 

I would like to read, Mr. Speaker, this 
letter that I received from Mr. James A. 
O’Brien, director, Territorial Council on 
Veterans Affairs, Territory of Hawaii: 


TERRITORY OF Hawalrt, 
TERRITORIAL COUNCIL 
ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Honolulu, T. H., January 25, 1952. 

We in Hawaii are deeply appreciative of 
the battle you are putting up for the restora- 
tion of crosses to the National Cemetery of 
the Pacific. I am taking the liberty of for- 
warding you additional ammunition in the 
form of resolutions, editorial extracts, and 
pictures. 

The enlargements contained herein show 
the cemetery before the crosses were taken 
down. One of the pictures was taken on 
Memorial Day and shows all the crosses 
wreathed with leis—56,000 of them—from 
all the islands. Included are some contact 
shots showing the placing of the leis on the 
night before Memorial Day. 

All the veteran organizations in the Ter- 
ritory have passed resolutions urging the 
restoration of crosses. 

There is one point that the Army has not 
brought out in its defense of the action and 
that is the alternative of upright white 
crosses was never Offered to the next of kin. 

Again, our deep appreciation for your mag- 
nificent battle and if there is anything fur- 
ther we can do please call upon us. 

Very truly yours, 
James A. O'BRIEN, 
Director. 


Mr. Speaker, I have had numerous 
letters from families of these men who 
are buried here. These people say they 
cannot bear to go to the cemetery at 
the present time because it looks like 
a cow pasture with the flat markers. 

I have photographs here, Mr. Speaker, 
showing the crosses in the Punchbowl 
Cemetery in Honolulu. Those who have 
seen it tell me it is a wonderful sight; 
a most inspiring sight. 

Then there is one picture that shows 
the cemetery without those crosses, and 
it looks like a cow pasture. I wish that 
all Members would join with me before 
the committee in asking for the restora- 
tion of those crosses and other religious 
symbols. 

Mr. Speaker, I have numerous resolu- 
tions passed by various veterans’ or- 
ganizations that I would like to have 
inserted as a part of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Keyser, W. VA., January 26, 1952. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE EpITH NourSE ROGERS: 
More power to your bill to have the crosses 
restored to the graves in the National Ceme- 
tery in Honolulu. Certainly our boys who 
gave their all deserve some distinction from 
other cemeteries. 

Our boy, who was killed in Korea May 30, 
1951, is buried there. I was grieved when I 
learned the crosses had been removed. 

When I visit his grave I hope to find the 
crosses in place. 

The parents of these boys certainly have 
the right to some consideration. 

The Army is plenty extravagant in some 


things but want to be so conservative in 
others. 


These boys are forgotten all too soon any- 
way, they never should have been in Korea. 
Respectfully. 
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AUBURNDALE, MAss., January 25, 1952, 
Representative EpirH N. ROGERS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: I wish to go on record 
as protesting strongly against the removal 
of markers on our dead soldiers’ graves. Cer- 
tainly a marker is cheap in price when com- 
pared to a boy’s life. 

Yours very truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. EaMEs. 
(Clayton H. Eames.) 


HONOLULU, T. H., January 25, 1952. 
Hon. EpitH Nourse ROGERS, 

Republican Representative from Massa- 
chusetts, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

DEAR Mrs. Rocers: The enclosed article and 
one in last night’s paper (January 24) en- 
couraged me to add my personal protest to 
the sudden and ruthless removal of the white 
crosses in Honolulu’s National Memorial 
Cemetery. 

From my home on Pacific Heights, near to 
that of JosePH FARRINGTON’s, I could look 
down at a distance and see these crosses, row 
upon row, in memory of the thousands of 
men who had sacrificed their lives for their 
country. With the sun shining on them it 
was an inspiring sight. 

Now it looks blank and dreary, the flat 
brown markers taking the places of the 
crosses, not to be seen unless one is right 
there walking through, and looking down 
or bending over to read the inscription. 

I would like to quote from a letter I received 
at Christmastime from a man who lives in 
Philadelphia. He visited the islands in May 
1950, the main purpose to see the grave of 
his nephew, an officer, a doctor who put aside 
his private practice for the duration and was 
killed in the war. He left a wife and two 
small children. 

Quotation from his uncle’s letter: 

“I was really shocked when you told me 
the crosses had been removed from the graves 
of the soldiers in National Memorial Cem- 
etery. When I think of that never-to-he- 
forgotten scene on Memorial Day 1950, just 
at the close of the ceremonies after a hot 
breezeless morning a brisk breeze arose and 
all the 12,000 flags did likewise and fluttered 
and the crosses stood out prominently. I 
consider it almost sacrilege that these crosses 
should have been removed.” (E. M. 
Pomeroy.) 

I would like also to enclose a card, a photo- 
graph of the cemetery as it was with the 
crosses. In the background is the ancient 
crater of Diamond Head and Pacific Ocean 
on the right. In the foreground, at a slight 
elevation, is one of our unusual plants, the 
cup of gold in blossom. 

I am also a New Englander, born and 
raised in Boston, though for many years I 
have lived in Honolulu. 

May I offer my heartiest sympathy and best 
wishes for success in your effort to restore 
the crosses in the National Cemetery in the 
Punchbowl Crater in Honolulu. 

Very sincerely yours and aloha, 
Grace D. NOBLE 
(Mrs. Byron E. Noble). 


[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of Jan- 
uary 16, 1952] 
THE FIGHT RENEWED FOR PUNCHBOWL’S CROSSES 


With quiet determination, several Con- 
gressmen are at work to get the white crosses 
restored in the National Cemetery of the 
Pacific in Punchbowl Crater. 

In the face of the Army’s refusal to restore 
the crosses it removed last September, these 
Congressmen are preparing to push through 
a@ congressional mandate. The Army has its 
reasons, but a lot of people don’t agree 
with it. - 

The initial steps already have been taken. 
Three bills have been introduced and are in 
committee—two in the House and one in the 
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Senate. Their authors are Representatives 
EpitH Nourse Rocers, of Massachusetts, and 
GEoRGE H. FALLON, of Maryland, and Senator 
HERBERT R. O’Conor, of Maryland. 

Representative JOHN E. RANKIN, of Missis- 
sippi, chairman of the House Veterans’ Com- 
mittee, has promised his support. 

Hawaii's people, dismayed when the order- 
ly rows of crosses were uprooted in a few 
hours by an Army “task force,” have taken 
new hope from the firm expressions of deter- 
mination which have come from Washington 
as Congress picks up its business where it left 
off before the year-end holidays. 

For months now we have felt the vast emp- 
tiness of the cemetery with the crosses gone. 
The inadequate flat headstones fall far short 
of the field of crosses in evoking the sym- 
bolism of sacrifice we as a people should 
never forget. 

It is a symbolism immortalized in the 
touching cadences of John McCrae’s tribute 
to the fallen in Flanders fields. It is a 
symbolism given new meaning each Memorial 
Day by Hawaii’s outpouring of flowers woven 
into strands of remembrance. 

We as Americans need those crosses not 
only to honor the memories of the fallen, but 
to keep fresh the memories of those who 
remain. 

By those symbols of sacrifice we are con- 
stantly reminded of our great obligation, our 
duty not only to defend our land against its 
enemies, but to fashion in this world a true 
and lasting peace so that each new generation 
will not have to make its sacrifice on war’s 
altar. 

That is why Hawaii’s heart goes out over 
the thousands of miles of land and water 
with its message of encouragement to the 
people’s spokesmen in Congress who also 
realize this need of the sympathetic mind and 
the devoted heart. 


TERRITORY OF Hawall, 
TERRITORIAL COUNCIL 
ON VETERANS AFFAIRS, 
Honolulu, T. H., January 25, 1952, 
Hon. EpirH Nourse RoceErs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE ROGERS: Under sep- 
arate cover we are sending you enlarged 
photographs of the National Cemetery of 
the Pacific before the crosses were removed. 

These photographs were prepared and 
furnished by the local chapters of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans. The chapters are 
intensely interested in the restoration of 
the crosses. 

Very truly yours, 
JaMEs A. O’BRIEN, Director. 


[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of 
September 29, 1951] 


THEY AWAIT THE VERDICT 


The mute white crosses have been taken 
from the graves of the National Memorial 
Cemetery of the Pacific—but protests may 
restore them. 

It took only 2 hours for the energetic task 
force of the Army to remove from Punch- 
bowl more than 13,000 little wooden crosses. 
It will require more time to restore them— 
if they are to be restored. 

But there is time for this task of restora- 
tion—those who sleep beneath the green turf 
in the ancient crater have no need for haste. 
They will wait, in patience, for the verdict. 

All the hurry, all the ordered speed and 
discipline of their training, all the furious 
urgency of their attacks on the battle lines, 
all the sudden anguish of their mortal 
wounds before they fell, are of the past. 

For them the suns will rise and will set 
over that dedicated Hill of Sacrifice in long, 
unhurried procession. The gentle winds and 
the stars will keep them company, even if in 
a burst of organized effort as well timed and 
precise as the burst from a machinegun, the 
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23,000 white crosses came down in one un- 
expected afternoon. 

In Washington, D. C., Delegate FARRINGTON 
has appropriately said that the wishes of the 
families of the men who lie in the Punchbowl 
graves should be consulted. 

That can be done, and should be done. It 
should have been done, and thoroughly, sym- 
pathetically, before the order was given that 
tore the crosses from the ground. 

To do it rightly, the families should have 
a clear picture of the alternatives—the graves 
with crosses and also with the flat stone 
marker, or the graves with only that flat, 
inconspicuous and unimpressive headstone. 

And the families should know—many of 
them know already—that in our military 
cemeteries abroad, the white crosses still 
stand. 

And these next of kin should feel that it 
is not a question of economy—our doing fit- 

ing honor to those who are buried in Punch- 
bowl. 

It is a question of giving to these heroes of 
our country the greatest possible evidence of 
respect and devotion we can give them. 

It is a question also of developing this 
National Memorial Cemetery as one of our 
Nation’s most impressive, most distinctive 
burial places. 

It is a question of maintaining the physical 
facilities so that each Memorial Day the peo- 
ple of Hawaii can pay their distinctive tribute 
of leis and garlands, appropriately wreathed 
above the graves. 

Yes, those who lie asleep in Punchbowl can 
await the verdict. 

For them, all mortal haste is ended. They 
lie quietly in the ultimate discipline of death, 
relying upon a grateful country to do them 
justice. 


TERRITORY OF Hawall, 
TERRITORIAL COUNCIL ON 
VETERANS AFFAIRS, 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Many men from your State who made the 
supreme sacrifice during World War II have 
fuund their last resting place in the National 
Cemetery of the Pacific. Because of this we 
feel that you are close to us in our efforts to 
have permanent crosses decorate the graves 
of those who gave their lives so that others 
might live. 

As you know, until recently the 13,000 
graves were decorated with wooden crosses. 
The wooden crosses were installed by the 
Army as a temporary measure pending the 
complete installation of surface marble 
markers throughout the cemetery. Recently, 
the installation was completed and the Army 
carried out its previously announced orders 
of removing and destroying the crosses. 

However, during the tenure of the crosses 
they bore into the hearts of the people of 
Hawaii and to the many, many relatives of 
the men buried there who came from the 
mainland to visit the resting place of their 
son, husband or brother. 

The cemetery, now, without the row upon 
row of white crosses and Stars of David looks 
bare and forlorn. It was a distinct shock to 
the people who visited the cemetery after the 
crosses were destroyed. To them, the crosses 
have become an integral part of the ceme- 
tery. 

May we enlist your assistance in securing 
a permanent type cross, either of concrete 
or of some other lasting material, so that 
the cemetery may be restored to its former 
beauty and symbolism. 

This we know necessitates congressional 
action. The veterans organizations and the 
people of the Territory and we know the rela- 
tives of the mainland men buried here, 
would appreciate anything that you can do. 

We are enclosing an editorial from the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin of September 29 that 
expresses some of the feeling of the people of 
the territory. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMEs A. O'BRIEN, Director, 
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JOINT RESOLUTION OF DISABLED AMERICAN 
VETERANS, OAHU CHAPTER No. 1 AND Hono- 
LULU CHAPTER No. 3 FOR THE RETENTION OF 
THE WHITE Crosses THAT HoNoR OvrR 
War Dead BurRIED IN PUNCHBOWL NATIONAL 
CEMETERY, HONOLULU, T. H. 


Whereas the re..1oval of the white crosses 
said to be an act of economy in keeping with 
the national policy not to maintain the 
white crosses under present Government ap- 
propriations; and 

Whereas the white crosses ° ve, since 
World War I, been the symbo! of this coun- 
try’s fallen heroes who have given their lives 
in defense of their country in time of war; 
and 

Whereas the white crosses served as a 
proper and constant reminder to the living 
that our present blessings of the Govern- 
ment represent the dividends paid by the 
supreme sacrifice; and 

Whereas the entire Nation on May 30 pays 
proper tribute to the war dead holding me- 
morial services—part of which services is the 
decorating of each grave with flowers. This 
sight of flowers on white crosses is a scene 
of beauty and demands respect; and 

Whereas to remove the crosses would leave 
a field of grass, except for its hidden mark- 
ers, unable to deliver its rightful message, 
“The cost of freedom”; and 

Whereas Punchbowl National Cemetery 
has buried there soldiers, sailors, airmen, 
and marines from all the 48 States and the 
Territories—truly is representative. of the 
Nation’s youth and marks the final resting 
place of men and women from every race, 
creed, and color. No active economy on 
their memory shail ever be warranted as the 
price has been “paid in full’: Therefore be it 

Resolved by this joint resolution of the 
Disabled American Veterans, Oahu Chapter 
No. 1 and Honolulu Chapter No. 3, That the 
Congress of the United States of America be 
asked to consider our request for the neces- 
sary appropriation to properly maintain the 
traditional white crosses to serve as they 
have in the past “lest we forget.” 


Commander, Oahu Chapter, No. 1, Dis- 
abled American Veterans. 


Commander, Honolulu Chapter, No. 3, 
Disabled American Veterans, 


At a regular meeting of Gaylord Dilling- 
ham Post, No. 4951, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States held in Honolulu, T. H., 
on October 4, 1951, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas the Army has recently removed 
the white wooden cross’s which marked the 
graves at the National Memorial Cemetery, 
Puawaina Crater, in Hawaii, following the 
installation of flat stone grave markers at 
such cemetery; and 

“Whereas the crosses represent the faith 
and the highest aspiration of mankind, and 
can never be wholly replaced as a memorial 
by any other form of grave marker; and 

“Whereas the families of those who lie at 
rest in the National Memorial Cemetery have 
been deeply grieved by the removal of the 
crosses from the graves of vheir loved ones: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved by Gaylord Dillingham Post No. 
4951, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, That the Secretary of the Army is 
authorized and directed to install crosses to 
replace the white wooden ones which until 
recently marked the graves at the National 
Memorial Cemetery, Fuawaina, T. H.; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States of America enact. proper legislation 
for the permanent installation of white 
crosses over the graves of our heroic dead 
at the National Memorial Cemetery, Pua- 
waina, T. H.; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded through channels to the De- 
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partment of Hawaii, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, to the President 
of the United States, President of the Sen- 
ate, and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of the Congress of the United 
States of America, and to the national head- 
quarters of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, ani to Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of Congress in favor of the res- 
toration of the white crosses at the National 
Memorial Cemetery, Puawaina, T. H.” 
M. M. Youne, 
Adjutant, Gaylord Dillingham 
Post No. 4951. 
RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE DEPARTMENT EX- 

ECUTIVE COMMITTEE, AMEPICAN LEGION, DE- 

PARTMENT OF HAWAII, IN REGULAR MEETING, 

OcToBErR 10, 1951 

Whereas the graves in the national ceme- 
tery of the Pacific, at Punchbowl, Territory 
of Hawaii, were decorated with temporary 
wooden crosses; and 

Whereas the Army recently removed and 
destroyed the said crosses; and 

Whereas during the tenure of the crosses 
they bore into the hearts of the people of 
Hawaii and the Nation as a whole; and 

Whereas the wooden crosses were symbols 
of the devotion in which the people held 
those who gave their lives that freedom 
might live and who now sleep beneath the 
green turf in the ancient crater; and 

Whereas the cemetery without the row 
upon row of white crosses looks bare and 
forlorn; Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of Hawaii, forward copies of this 
resolution to the national commander of the 
American Legion, Hawaii’s Delegate to Con- 
gress, the Honorable JoSEPH R. FARRINGTON, 
and the Department of the Army, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Approved by action of the department ex- 
ecutive committee, department of Hawaii, 
October 10, 1951. 

Copies forwarded to the national com- 
mander, Hawaii's Delegate to Congress, and to 
the Department of the Army, Washington, 
D. C., October 18, 1951. 

C. E. Morris, 
Department Adjutant, American Legion, 
Department of Hawaii. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MAHON asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House today for 
15 minutes, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, it seems just a few days ago when 
we listened to that great British states- 
man, Winston Churchill. I think many 
of us, after having heard him, expressed 
the feeling that somewhere, sometime, 
someplace, there might be a great Amer- 
ican statesman who would speak out for 
this country as Churchill has spoken out 
for Britain. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, we have such a 
statesman in the person of Herbert 
Hoover, who on last Sunday afternoon 
again took to the air waves and spoke 
to the American people out of the depths 
of his heart, bringing to all of us his 
sincere convictions on this matter of our 
foreign policy. Our fumbling foreign 
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policy is bound to be the real issue in 
the 1952 campaign and the American 
people will heed the voice of Mr. Hoover. 

I was much surprised on yesterday to 
find a headline in the New York Times 
which states, “Hoover asks withdrawal 
of Army from Europe.” 

Mr. Speaker, nowhere in that great 
radio address by Mr. Hoover can I find 
any language which would justify that 
headline. It seems to me that New York 
Times has deliberately and on purpose 
distorted the views of Mr. Hoover be- 
cause it does not agree with him. 

Here is what Mr. Hoover said: 

We should state that not only will we 
send no more ground troops, but that we ex- 
pect they will rapidly relieve us of that 
burden except to protect our airfields out- 
side the NATO countries. 


By no stretch of the imagination can 
that language be construed as the Times 
has stated. It is an outright distortion. 
NATO has promised that there would be 
40 divisions in Western Europe by the 
end of 1952, and we know that if they 
are going to fulfill their obligation and 
their agreement with us they will re- 
place our troops with Europeans. Why 
should the United States police Europe— 
from now on? 

Mr. Speaker, I want to read into the 
Recorp, at this point because it is so 
important and should have a permanent 
place in the archives of this great body, 
the points that Mr. Hoover has made 
in his broadcast and which he believes 
are so necessary for the preservation of 
our country. Here are some recommen- 
dations for an American foreign policy: 


In view of this past year’s experience, and 
these rising pressures, the Congress should 
again reexamine our situation. 

I believe there are methods more effective 
to check the Communist menace in the long 
run and at the same time to lessen cur 
domestic dangers. 

As a basis for test I may repeat the essen- 
tials of the proposals some of us made a year 
ago which were supported by many military 
and economic authorities: 

First. That the first national purpose of 
this Republic must be the defense of this 
final Gibraltar of freedom—and that is the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Second. That the only way to save Europe 
from destruction is to avoid the third world 
war. The real and effective deterrent which 
we can, within our resources, contribute to 
that end is in cooperation with the British 
to expand our already strong air and navies 
up to a striking force. The Communists 
know that such striking force could destroy 
their military potential if they started.an in- 
vasion and it could punish any such aggres- 
sion. And this applies to aggression against 
other non-Communist countries as well as 
Western Europe. 

In Korea, however correct the original 
decisions to use ground armies may have 
been, our experience during the past year has 
certainly demonstrated that we should have 
reliec upon air and sea forces to punish that 
aggression. We should have avoided most of 
the sacrifice of 20,000 American boys ard 
the injury of 80,000 others. The long-run 
injury to the South Koreans would have been 
less devastating. 

WOULDN'T SCATTER ARMIES 

Third. That the only way we can hold the 
initiative in this cold war is not to scatter 
our ground armies all around the 25,000 
miles of Communist borders but to concen- 
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trate on such a highly mobile striking force 
by air and sea. 

Three weeks ago General Wedemeyer, one 
of our greatest military stratecists stated we 
should not dissipate our ground armies over 
the world and should put our emphasis upon 
a striking force of air and sea power. 

Fourth. That we should furnish such 
munitions as we can afford to other nations 
who show a determined will to defend them- 
selves. 

Fifth. That to maintain the economic 
strength of the United States and to pre- 
vent its socialization does not permit our 
building up great ground armies in addi- 
tion to overwhelming air and sea forces and 
supply of munitions to other nations. If 
our economy should collapse, Stalin’s victory 
over the world would be complete. We can- 
not take that risk. 

Sixth. That true friendship with Western 
European nations requires they be told cer- 
tain things in no uncertain terms. They 
should realize the limit of our economic aid 
is this deterrent air and sea power and muni- 
tions. That, protected by this shield, we 
expect them on the basis of their performance 
in previous wars, and now with the aid of 
munitions from us, to realize that ground 
armies are Europe’s sole problem. We should 
state that we expect them to provide ground 
protection for cir airfields within their 
boundaries. We should state that not only 
will we send no more ground troops, but 
that we expect they will rapidly relieve us 
of that burden except to protect our airfields 
outside the NATO countries. 

And they should be told that their de- 
lays leave our 250,000 American garrison in 
Europe in a most exposed position. 

Seventh. Our relations to the United Na- 
tions Charter should be revised. It must not 
be allowed to dominate the internal sov- 
ereignty of our Government. Our courts 
have already made decisions that the Charter 
overrides our domestic laws. 


Mr. Speaker, the people of the United 
States will support the program sug- 
gested by Mr. Hoover. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that here is a 
program for America, and here is our 
greatest statesman speaking out not as 
a Republican or as a Democrat, but as a 
great American, one who loves these 
United States with intense fervor. He 
is deeply concerned about its welfare. 
Let all our citizens rally to his standard, 
for our security and the preservation of 
freedom. Our present foreign policies 
are leading to disaster. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DONDERO] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Great Architect of the Universe 
created this earth, He placed in the cen- 
ter of the North American continent, 
six of the great fresh water seas of the 
world, the Great Lakes. Those lakes 
contain approximately one-half of the 
sweet or fresh water of the globe. They 
have but one outlet to the sea, and that 
is the St. Lawrence River. Not only is 
that river the sole outlet of these great 
lakes, it is also the international bound- 
ary line for part of its course between 
two great English speaking govern- 
ments, friendly governments, the United 
States and Canada. 
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The Almighty, in His wise purpose, 
saw fit to leave an obstruction for part 
of its way in the rapids of the St. Law- 
rence River, to be removed by man if he 
intended to use that great waterway for 
his own purpose. This seaway will open 
up a vast territory composed of the Mid- 
dle Western States affecting fifty-five or 
sixty million of the inhabitants of our 
country. 

The question which has been proposed 
to the House today is not whether the 
St. Lawrence seaway will be built. It 
will be built. But whether we go in 
with Canada and pay half, or stay out 
and pay it all. So today America 
stands at the crossroads. It must make 
a momentous decision soon which will 
affec; this country in the years ahead, 
nobody knows how long. 

It was said on the floor today—and in 
the Senate yesterday—that this great 
seaway is of no interest to the Ameri- 
cans, and therefore let Canada build it 
alone. Canada has already passed the 
needed legislation, created an agency, 
and authorized the work to be done. 
Now, why is this seaway of such great 
importance to us? The gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. BLatnrkK], who spoke so 
eloquently here today and who lives on 
the Mesabi Range in Minnesota, indi- 
cated one of the many great reasons why 
we should join Canada to complete this 
work. The whole economy of the United 
States is based on the steel industry. 
If you had been a member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works like the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. BLaTNIK] and 
myself, and listened to the testimony 
presented to us for 242 months last year, 
you would have come to the same con- 
clusion we did—that the iron-ore supply 
of this country is dwindling and vanish- 
ing atarapid rate. The expanding steel 
industry demands more and more ore 
each succeeding year and only a few 
years of grace remain before it is all gone. 
Those who oppose this project may well 
ask themselves, “Where will the United 
States obtain its iron ore to provide the 
steel which is so essential and badly 
needed for national defense and for our 
own economy?” 

The best information we obtained is 
that we have about a 10- or 15-year sup- 
ply left. If anyone says to you, “We have 
sufficient ore supply in this country,” 
just ask him the question: “Why is it that 
every great steel company in our Nation 
is searching the world today to find new 
deposits of iron ore?” That is it. God 
in His wisdom has placed on this conti- 
nent, so we would not have to bring it 
across the ocean, a deposit of iron ore in 
Labrador and Quebec, which will replace 
the dwindling supply in our own land. 
Testimony presented to our committee 
was to the effect that development in the 
Labrador field has hardly scratched the 
surface, but the result thus far would 
yield somewhere between four and five 
billion tons of rich iron ore. How can 
that ore reach the steel mills of this 
country? Just as we brought it down 
from the Mesabi Range in Minnesota for 
75 years—that is, by water transporta- 
tion. It has been moving down the 
Great Lakes at the rate of about a hun- 
dred million tons a year, most of it from 
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the Mesabi Range in the State of my 
distinguished and able friend the gentle- 
from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK]. The 
most feasible and the best way to bring 
Labrador ore to the steel industry of the 
United States where it is now located— 
that is, Ohio, western Pennsylvania, and 
around the Lakes—is for that ore to 
move up the St. Lawrence River just as 
ore is coming down the Great Lakes to- 
day, namely, in great ships that carry 
as much as 20,000 tons. The same ships 
can be used; the same docks can be used; 
the same equipment can be used. We 
do not have to change any part of it. 
Yet here we are, debating whether or not 
this country should go in with Canada to 
complete this seaway. 

As far as I have been able to learn, 
never in the history of man where a 
great government has once obtained con- 
trol or joint control of a great waterway 
did that government ever relinquish con- 
trol to another. But that is precisely 
the situation in which we are today when 
we consider the St. Lawrence seaway, 
because Canada proposes to build it 
alone unless the United States is will- 
ing to go in as her partner. When we 
let Canada build it alone control will 
pass to her. Thank God, may I say, 
that we have Canada, a friendly nation, 
to the north of us. She can then stip- 
ulate the tolls and we will ray them and 
thereby pay the entire cost, or practi- 
cally all of it, on iron ore alone. We 
still have one chance to go in 50-50 
and each nation pay half. 

I am amazed sometimes to hear the 


ridiculous figures as to what it will cost 


the United States. There is only one 
thing wrong with the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. If it were located somewhere in 
the center of Europe it would have been 
built and completed long ago, because 
every time Congress votes for a foreign- 
aid bill of from eight to ten billion dol- 
lars we send a dozen or more St. Law- 
rence seaways to Europe to be built over 
there. Whenever we ask that something 
be done for our own country to preserve 
our national security, to preserve our 
great steel industry which we must do 
because, I repeat, the whole economy of 
this country is kased upon the steel in- 
dustry, then we back away from it and 
find every reason on the face of the 
earth why it ought to be defeated and 
never adopted. 

Something was said here about its 
being frozen up 5 months of the year. 
We all know that navigation on the 
Great Lakes lasts about 8 months of the 
year; only 4 or 4% months is it ob- 
structed by ice; but for 75 years we have 
been able to bring down all the ore neces- 
sary to supply the demands of the steel 
industry. Why could it not be done the 
same way if we bring the ore up from 
Labrador by the same ships and over 
the same water? 

Let me tell you something that hap- 
pened at the beginning of the last war 
if we are to depend upon ore from 
abroad, from South America, or from 
Africa, or some other place across the 
water. It may not be generally known 
that out of a fleet of eight ships which 
were bringing ore to this country from 
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eine, 


Chile, German submarines within weeks 
sank six in the Gulf of Mexico and near- 
by waters, and the Government withdrew 
the other two in order to keep them from 
being sunk. That is an indication of 
how vulnerable we would be in this coun- 
try if we depend upon having ore shipped 
from abroad or across the sea should we 
get into war with a foreign foe. That is 
what did happen; it could happen again. 

I read the President’s message care- 
fully; I reread it this morning. It sets 
forth the facts of just what the picture 
is in relation to the St. Lawrence sea- 
way as it affects the United States. I 
hope our committee will report a bill this 
year and give this House a chance to 
express itself on what I think is the mas- 
ter project of the North American con- 
tinent. It is vital to our national se- 
curity and essential to our general wel- 
fare. 

And now as to its cost: The figure that 
was presented to us by the Corps of Army 
Engineers as to the American share of 
the cost was $564,000,000. We can im- 
mediately write off $200,000,000 of that 
for the power that will be developed in 
the rapids of the river. The State of 
New York through its representatives 
informed our committee, that they stand 
ready to purchase the hydroelectric 
power for that amount of money and 
reduce the cost to the rest of the tax- 
payers of the Nation to about $364,000,- 
000. Spread that over 6 years which it 
will take to build the seaway and we find 
it will take but $60,000,000 anually over 
that period to build the greatest project 
left unfinished on this continent. I be- 
lieve through the payment of tolls the 
entire cost can be liquidated. Why 
should it not be done? We still have 
the opportunity. But, in my judgment, 
6 months from now may be too late. 

May I say, incidentally, that I do not 
often agree with the President of the 
United States; however, he said to me 
not long ago that if Canada builds this 
alone she will get the money from the 
United States of America. It will be 
American money that will build it. I 
have to agree with the President in that 
statement. I think he is correct. Why 
do we not join Canada in this undertak- 
ing, a friendly nation and a friendly 
neighbor which has cooperated with us 
and waited these many years for us to 
act? 

It has been my privilege to meet with 
Canadian officials on three different oc- 
casions during the last 15 years and they 
have never deviated from the position 
they have taken. They are willing and 
ready to cooperate with their American 
friends, to build what appears to me to 
be one of the last great projects on this 
continent, one that will be of great bene- 
fit to our people. 

I have said nothing about the economy 
or savings in commerce, the savings in 
transportation cost of agricultural prod- 
ucts, of industrial products and raw ma- 
terials that would certainly use the sea- 
way. It will create an expanding com- 
merce. 

I fear that those groups in our land 
who oppose it, the three groups men- 
tioned by the gentleman from Minnesota, 
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the coal industry, the Atlantic and Gulf 
ports and the railroads, are mistaken in 
their position that it will hurt their busi- 
ness. I do not think so. With the ex- 
pansion of our economy everywhere in 
the land it will create more business and 
they will get more business. I think the 
same position was taken more than 50 
years ago when the Panama Canal was 
built, yet the Panama Canal has proven 
to be of much benefit to the railroads. 
Again I say we stand at the crossroads 
today. 

Ours is the decision to make and un- 
less we make that decision soon in the 
right way the United States will lose one 
of the greatest opportunities it ever had 
to help industrial expansion and benefit 
the people of the United States. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ALLEN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

(Mr. ALLEN of California asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 


WASTE PAPER AND WASTE 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the quantity of Government litera- 
ture, printed communications, and offers 
of more of the same which have reached 
the people of the district which I repre- 
sent has finally reached such a volume 
that it has caused a spontaneous protest. 
I presume that the experience in one con- 
gressional district is typical of the ex- 
perience in all others. 

Congress has been conscious of the 
waste which occurs when the facilities of 
Government are used too freely for 
spreading information, propaganda or 
personal views, usually through the me- 
dium of material printed by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office and mailed postage 
free. 

During the debates a few months ago 
on H. R. 3709, the appropriations bill for 
the Department of Labor and the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, a typical amend- 
ment was adopted to prohibit the use of 
Government funds for unauthorized 
printing and propaganda. It was esti- 
mated by one speaker that the expendi- 
tures in the executive branch for pub- 
licity and propaganda amounted to 
something over $100,000,000 per year. 
During fiscal 1951 is was estimated th~+ 
the cost of postage for the mail of the 
executive branch would have been ap- 
proximately $81,000,000, had regular 
rates been paid. The cost of the time 
which many Government employees 
must have spent in preparing material 
for use in such literature must have in- 
volved additional millions. 

A variety of agencies contribute to the 
great stream of printed material which 
leaves the Nation’s capital. Possibly 
none of these agencies appreciates the 
volume of the total stream which reaches 
each congressional district and the ef- 
fect that this appalling total has on the 
taxpayers of the Nation. The letter 
which I will include in these remarks 
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may give them some indication of the 
result of their total efforts. 

The author of the letter, Kacy Ward, 
is the editor of the Berkeley Daily Ga- 
zette, a newspaper in Berkeley, Calif. 
Kacy is a good newspaperman of long ex- 
perience, a trained observer, an accurate 
reporter, a thoughtful interpreter and a 
man not given to outbursts of hasty, ill- 
considered opinions. I recommend a 
consideration of his views to the men in 
Government who start the movement of 
printed material from Washington, D.C. 
The small deluge of correspondence 
which has reached me confirming Mr. 
Ward's opinion indicates that his views 
are shared by many thinking citizens. 
During a time in which the strictest 
economy in Government is so essential to 
the welfare of the Nation, it would be 
well if those views were shared by many 
more people in Government. ‘ 

I commend for careful consideration 
the letter which Mr. Ward wrote in his 
column of the Berkeley Daily Gazette of 
January 10, 1952, which is as follows: 


Congressman JOHN J. ALLEN, 
House of Representatives, . 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ALLEN: I have received 
in the mail (postage free, of course) some 
literature from the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Division of Public 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. The ma- 
terial was addressed to me at my home and 
sent to me as an individual, not as a news- 
paper editor. 

Inasmuch as I am, as an individual, pay- 
ing income taxes, gasoline taxes, excise 
taxes, luxury taxes, and a number of other 
taxes, I feel that I have a right to object 
when I feel my money being thrown away. 
I don’t mind paying my honest share for 
reasonable operations of the Government 
and for defense of this Nation. I do object 
to my tax money being used in fields in 
which I feel the Government—my Govern- 
ment—has no business. 

As our Representative in Congress I feel 
it is your job to do your part to clean up the 
mess that surrounds you in Trumanville. 
If you can’t do anything else, you can get 
up in the House and talk about it. If you 
do, I’m sure we'll hear about it. 

When I had the pleasure of visiting you in 
Washington some time ago, I noticed the 
huge stacks of Government literature piled 
in the tunnels that connect the Congress 
Office Building with the Capitol. Keeping 
an eye on the Government mail that comes 
into the news office, I have come to the con- 
clusion that nine-tenths of that portion 
that reaches me is utterly, completely a 
waste of our (taxpayers) money. 

However, I can understand—to a certain 
extent—the interest of various tax-fed prop- 
aganda services in Trumanville in attempt- 
ing to reach and impress the various news 
outlets of the country. 

The literature I have received at home 
from our Government Printing Office does 
not fall in that category. 

I have before me the envelope and con- 
tents. The envelope is marked “official busi- 
ness—penalty for private use to avoid pay- 
ment of postage, $300.” Inside is a pam- 
phlet offering me selected United States Gov- 
ernment publications, with a notation that 
apparently the sheet is issued biweekly by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Attached is an order form, part of which is a 
return mail envelope slip, also from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, that permits me to 
receive whatever publications I wish sent me 
postage-free from that office. 


In addition there is a nice piece of ad- 
vertising, a slip offering me a 66-page bul- 
letin titled “Brief History of the American 
Labor Movement,” prepared by the United 
States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. It says the bulletin, among other 
things, will inform me of the development 
of the labor movement, present organization 
activities, and aims. It is offered at 25 cents 
a@ copy, with a 25-percent discount on orders 
of 100 or more. 

Well, Congressman ALLEN, I don’t want a 
bulletin by the Department of Labor on the 
history of the labor movement. There is 
plenty of free material available to keep me 
informed on the present aims of labor and its 
bearing on and in the next election. I don’t 
understand why the Government has to pay 
for printing the booklet, taking the mail- 
man’s and my time and money to adver- 
tise it by free postage. And the same goes 
for the bulletins offered among the “selected 
publications” our Government is offering, 
printed, I presume, with our money. We 
dor’t see how the Government can afford to 
put out a leaflet on Apples in Appealing Ways 
to sell for 10 cents, or why it should. Isn't it 
up to the apple growers and packers to offer 
that sort of thing? Do we have to pay for it 
out of taxes? Or for a 23-page booklet on 
Work Injuries in the United States During 
1949. Frankly, we doubt there is enough de- 
mand for that stuff to pay the time of the 
person stuffing the junk in the envelopes to 
mail it. Or a bulletin entitled “How Chil- 
dren Learn To Think.” It says the “bulletin 
deals with how children leain to think. The 
examples given show how important it is to 
have a classroom environment in which good 
thinking is expected and encouraged.” 

Honestly, Congressman ALLEN, what in 
heck is the Government doing anyway, in 
publishing that sort of stuff? Is there no 
limit to what we poor taxpayers must work 
and slave to provide at a cut rate through the 
very channels of government that is supposed 
to be taking care of our interests? The list 
could go on and on. For example, the offer- 
ing of a List of 1,000 Large Manufacturing 
Companies, Their Subsidiaries and Affiliates, 
1948. How many want that sort of thing, 
especially for the long-past year of 1948? 
Must we pay for having it printed? Is it 
that we have a lot of tax-eating employees in 
Washington and the more stuff they can turn 
out the bigger the staff and the more secure 
their job? 

There was a time when there was talk 
about “two chickens in every pot.” I sug- 
gest we change that, as far as Washington is 
concerned, possibly to “two workers in every 
job.” 

Of course, I am only speaking for myself. 
I haven’t any “in.” No one has given me a 
deep freezer, ever. My wife hasn’t a mink 
coat. I have never tried to get a loan from 
the RFC to open a gambling joint. I have 
never held a political appointment. I don’t 
Owe anything to any ward boss, any politician 
or Government Official. But there has been a 
bit of revolt against taxation in the history 
of some good, solid American families, back 
at the time of the Boston Tea Party. 

I’m running this letter in my column. I 
know I’m only one voice in thousands— 
thousands you represent in Congress, where 
the percentage is cut so that we all have a 
voice in the House, through you. 

And I hope that at least one of my nine 
readers will clip and mail this to you to 
show I am not alone. And I don’t think I 
am. 

Sincerely, 
“Kacy” Warp, 
Berkeley Daily Gazette, Berkeley, Calif. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 


Under 
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man from Texas [Mr. Manon] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 


INVITATION TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 
TO ASSIST APPROPRIATIONS COMMIT- 
TEE IN FINDING WAYS TO PROMOTE 
EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY IN DE- 
FENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Subcommittee on Military Appropria- 
tions is now conducting hearings on the 
$52,000,000,000 military budget sub- 
mitted by the President to Congress on 
January 21. Hearings have been in 
progress since January 10. 

On behalf of the subcommittee, I wish 
to invite all Members of the House who 
may have any suggestions as to how to 
achieve greater economy and efficiency 
in the operation of the Military Estab. 
lishment—Army, Navy, and Air Force— 
to appear before the subcommittee and 
submit ideas and suggestions and suita- 
ble amendments to the bill. 

This course of action will give the sub- 
committee an opportunity to weigh care- 
fully all suggestions and amendments 
proposed and interrogate witnesses from 
the Department of Defense when they 
appear on the specific questions in- 
volved. If suggestions and amendments 
are not proposed until after the bill is 
presented to the floor for consideration 
and passage, there will not be ample 
opportunity for the committee to care- 
fully study and investigate the pros and 
cons of the proposals made and hear the 
necessary witnesses on the points raised. 

The invitation which I am making is 
extended to committees and subcommit- 
tees as well as to individual Members. 
Particularly is the invitation extended 
to committees and subcommittees that 
have investigated or which are investi- 
gating various aspects of the operations 
of the Department of Defense. It has 
been reported that about 30 committees, 
subcommittees, and task forces of one 
kind or another of the Congress have 
recently investigated or are in the proc- 
ess of investigating some aspect of the 
operations of the Department of De- 
fense. These investigations will not be 
of maximum benefit to Congress unless 
the groups involved present specific rec- 
ommendations and proposed amend- 
ments to the Appropriations Committee. 
Investigations are of little value unless 
the lessons learned are translated into 
legislative and administrative action. 

The Government is confronted with 
a huge deficit. Taxes are high and a 
major effort to achieve economy and effi- 
ciency in the Department of Defense, 
the agency which spends the largest 
portion of the tax dollar, is mandatory. 
Greater economy and efficiency in the 
operations of the Department of Defense 
must be achieved and all Members are 
now urged to cooperate with the Sub- 
committee on Military Appropriations 
in this important undertaking. 

Following the adjournment of Con- 
gress last October, I addressed to all 
Members of the House the following 


letter: 
$ OctToser 25, 1951. 
Dear COLLEAGUE: As you know, the biggest 
thing in Government today is national de- 
fense. Since the ist of January we have 
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appropriated for the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force the total sum of $83,995,718,422. 

As chairman of the House Subcommittee 
on Military Appropriations, I should like to 
call upon you to visit military installations 
which may be in your congressional district 
prior to the convening of the second session 
of the Eighty-second Congress. I don’t want 
to be presumptuous in making this request 
and I realize that you may not have time 
to make a detailed study of the military 
programs and defense production in your 
district, but I believe you can in a brief pe- 
riod of time get some pretty good informa- 
tion as to whether or not the services are 
operating on a fairly common sense and 
economical basis in your area. I am hopeful 
that the military-construction program is 
moving along on a better basis than during 
World War II inasmuch as we have insisted 
that competitive bids be resorted to wherever 
possible. I am informed that about 95.6 per- 
cent of military construction in this country 
is being handled on the competitive-bid 
basis. 

Members of the subcommittee and the 
committee staff will undertake to visit many 
installations in various areas of the country, 
but it is a physical impossibility for us to 
visit all military installations in the United 
States and abroad. 

If you do find it possible to visit military 
installations in your district, I trust you will 
provide the committee with a memorandum 
in regard to significant findings and any sug- 
gestions which you think might prove help- 
ful. I hope to see to it that all reports are 
thoroughly screened by members of the com- 
mittee staff and presented to the subcom- 
mittee for consideration early next year. 

All of us, as I see it, must bend every effort 
toward greater economy and more efficiency 
in the operation of our military program. 
Best personal regards. 

Yours very cordially, 
GrorGE Manon, Chairman, 
Military Appropriations Subcommittee. 


In paragraph one of the letter just 
quoted, I make reference to the appro- 
priation of $83,000,000,000 for the De- 
partment of Defense in 1951—calendar 
year 1951. The statement is a little mis- 
leading. The actual appropriations for 
the Department of Defense made by the 
Eighty-second Congress in 1951 totaled 
$67,209,537 ,422. 

The sum of $16,795,181,000 was appro- 
priated for the Department in Decem- 
ber 1950, but the bill was not approved 
by the President and the funds did not 
become available to the Department un- 
til January 6, 1951, 3 days after the con- 
vening of the Eighty-second Congress. 
In other words, the $83,000,000,000 is the 
correct sum that became available to the 
Department in 1951, but Congress took 
action on a portion of the amount in late 
December 1950. In further clarification, 
let me say that in calendar year 1951, 
Congress appropriated for the current 
fiscal year, the fiscal year 1952, the sum 
of $60,829,864,422, and in supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1951, 
the sum of $6,379,673,000. 

Our appropriations for the current 
fiscal year, the year that ends June 30, 
1952, for the Department of Defense 
total about $60,000,000,000. According 
to present indications, one-half of this 
money will be spent for major procure- 
ment—such things as aircraft, ships, 
guided missiles, and other hard goods. 
One-half of the major procurement 
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money will be spent for aircraft. For 
military personnel costs, 17 percent of 
the funds will be expended, and for op- 
eration and maintenance, 20 percent of 
the funds will be expended. This picture 
is not greatly different from the appro- 
priations picture for the previous fiscal 
year, the year ending June 30, 1951. 

Indications are that if Congress ap- 
propriates approximately the sum re- 
quested by the President for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year 1953, 
the military personnel costs will rise to 
about 22 percent of the budget, the costs 
for operation and maintenance will rise 
to about 25 percent of the budget, and 
the major procurement costs will ap- 
proximate 45 percent of the budget. 
Four percent of the currently proposed 
budget would be devoted to research and 
development. 

There is inevitably a wide disparity 
between appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense and expenditures of 
the Department of Defense. The ex- 
penditures during the past fiscal year 
by the Department were approximately 
$20,000,000,000. The expenditures this 
year will approximate $40,000,000,000 
and the expenditures for next year, 
fiscal year 1953, will approximate $52,- 
000,000,000. 

This disparity between appropriations 
for the Department of Defense and ex- 
penditures for the Department can be 
high-lighted in another way. On June 
30, 1950, the end of the fiscal year, the 
Department had on hand about $9,000,- 
000,000 in unexpended funds. The cor- 
responding figure for June 30, 1951, was 
$38,000,000,000 and it is estimated that 
the corresponding figure for June 30, 
1952, will be $58,000,000,000. It is antici- 
pated that the estimated figure for June 
30, 1953, will be $58,000,000,000. These 
carry-over funds are necessary in order 
to enable the Department of Defense 
to make firm contracts with industry for 
long lead-time items such as aircraft, 
ships, tanks, guided missiles, electronic 
items, and other hard goods of complex 
design and structure. 

It is evident from what I have said 
that the fact that the military budget 
now before Congress is about $11,000,- 
C00,000 below the military budget for the 
current fiscal year does not mean that 
we are slowing down the military pro- 
gram. On the contrary, the military 
program is expanding with every pass- 
ing month and will continue to expand 
throughout the fiscal year 1953. 

The military budget before Congress 
is in no sense of the word a full mobiliza- 
tion budget, but it does provide for a 
gradual build-up in our military 
strength. Department of Defense offi- 
cials have recommended this more 
gradual approach to military strength 
in view of the fact that they do not know 
if world war III will come, and if it 
comes, just when the enemy will strike. 
If it were definitely known that within 
1 year or 2 years we would be in the 
midst of a general war, no one would 
deny the necessity for providing funds 
for the Department of Defense far in 
excess of the amount requested in the 
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President’s budget. In other words, the 
proposed military budget now before 
Congress is predicated on the assump- 
tion that we will not be in an all-out 
war within the next 2 years. 

I sincerely hope that substantial re- 
ductions can be made in the present mili- 
tary budget without impairing the 
growth and development of our military 
might. If reductions are to be made, 
they must be made intelligently and the 
Committee on Appropriations needs all 
possible information tending to point 
out how specific savings can be made 
without impairing our military strength 
or retarding our military preparedness. 
It is almost valueless for Members of 
Congress .to suggest that the Defense 
budget should be cut by some amount, 
such as so many billions of dollars, un- 
less specific places where the reductions 
should be made are pointed out and un- 
less it is demonstrated that such reduc- 
tions can safely be effected and would 
not increase beyond the realm of pru-— 
dence the calculated risks already taken. 
This admittedly is a difficult thing to do, 
but it is the only sound approach to a 
difficult problem. 

This business of economy and effi- 
ciency and good government—this busi- 
ness of achieving the maximum in value 
for the military dollar is not solely the 
problem of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and the Department of Defense. 
Each Member of Congress should make 
whatever contribution he can to the 
solution of this highly complicated and 
difficult problem, particularly in view of 
the fact that the major portion of the 
tax dollar is expended for national de- 
fense. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE TO AT- 
TEND THE FUNERAL OF THE LATE 
HONORABLE WILLIAM T. BYRNE 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 506, Eighty- 
second Congress, the Chair appoints as 
members of the committee on the part 
of the House to attend the funeral of 
the late Honorable William T. Byrne: 
Mr. CELLER, Mr. BucKLEY, Mr. REeEp of 
Illinois, Mr. Krocu, Mr. O’Too.e, Mr. 
Bryson, Mr. LANE, Mr. Taytor, Mr. 
Rooney, Mr. KEATING, Mr. MILuer of New 
York, Mr. OsTertTac. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Harvey (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) and to include an editorial. 

Mr. BAKEWELL and to include an 
editorial from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

Mr. PoaGcE. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT and to include extra- 
neous material. 

Mr. WIER. 

Mr. AsPINALL (at the request of Mr. 
Wier) and to include a quotation from 
one of his papers. 
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Mr. ZaBLocxr and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Yates and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CLEMENTE and to include a speech 
by former Senator James M. Mead. 

Mr. BarTLETT and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Kettey of Pennsylvania and to 
include excerpts from afi address by 
Philip Murray, and in another instance 
to include an editorial from the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette. 

Mr. Price and to include an editorial 
from this morning’s Washington Post on 
the subject of mine safety legislation. 

Mr. Roptno and to include a resolu- 
tion of the Disabled American Veterans. 

Mr. Lane in four instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Patterson and include a letter. 

Mr. WItTHROw and include a letter and 
a brief petition signed by 43 citizens of 
his district. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include a letter from Hawaii and resolu- 
tions passed regarding replacement of 
white crosses in Punchbowl National 
Cemetery. 

Mr. Harrison of Wyoming 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Scupper in three separate in- 
stances, in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. OsTERTAG and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. MILuter of Nebraska and to in- 
clude an editorial on Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

Mr. AUcHINCLOSs (at the request of 
Mr. Goopwin) and include an editorial. 

Mr. Goopwin in three instances, in 
each to include an editorial. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa and to include 
extraneous material. 

Mr. McDonoucu and include a speech 
made in Los Angeles recently by Federal 
Judge Pearson M. Hall. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT in two separate in- 
stances. 

Mr. CANFIELD in two separate in- 
stances, in each to include editorials. 

Mr. Lane and to include a speech de- 
livered by Mr. Clifford Roberts, vice 
president of the United Shoe Machinery 
Corp. of Boston on the subject Research 
and Perspectives in the Tanning Indus- 
try, which is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $252. 

Mr. McCormack in two instances, in 
one to include copy of a letter sent by 
President Truman to Hon. James C. 
Quigley, and in the other an editorial. 

Mr. SHEEHAN (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) in two instances and to include 
editorials. 

Mr. Miter of California and to in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. Bow and to include an address 
by Mr. MartTIn of Massachusetts made at 
Niles, Ohio, on ex-President William Mc- 
Kinley. 

Mr. DELANEY and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr, MANSFIELD in two instances in each 
to include extraneous material. 

Mr. Norsiap in two instances and in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. 

Mr. Co_mer anc to include a speech. 


and to 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Prouty (at the 
request of Mr. Cotrom), on account of 
the serious illness of his father. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 870. An act for the relief of Anton 
Bernhard Blikstad; 

H.R. 961. An act for the relief of Zbigniew 
Jan Dunikowski, Karolina Dunikowski, 
Wanda Octavia Dunikowski, and Janina 
Grospera Dunikowski; 

H.R. 1131. An act for the relief of Edward 
C. Brunett; 

H.R. 1964. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Central Division of the Southern District 
of California to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claim of Bernard R. 
Novak; 

H. R. 2072. An act for the relief of Jeremiah 
Coleman; 

H.R. 2505. An act for the relief of Carl 
Weitlanner; 

H.R. 2589. An act for the relief of Sor 
Matilde Sotelo Fernandez, Sor Virtudes Gar- 
cia Garcia, and Sor Amalia Gonzalez Gon- 
zalez; 

H. R. 2662. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Thelma A. Nolen; 

H.R. 3006. An act for the relief of the An- 
tonio Corrao Corp.; 

H.R. 3137. An act for the relief of O. L. 
Osteen; 

H. R. 3946. An act for the relief of Master 
Sgt. Orval Bennett; 

H. R. 4228. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lorene M. Williams; 

H. R. 4318. An act for the relief of Allen W. 
Spangler; 

H. R. 4671. An act for the relief of Mark 
Paul Crowley; and 

H.R. 4876. An act for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Fratalia. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 49 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, January 30, 1952, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1099. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled, “A bill to amend the 
Army-Navy Medical Services Corps Act of 
1947 (61 Stat. 734), as amended, so as to 
authorize the appointment of a Chief of 
the Medical Service Corps of the Navy, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1100. A letter from the Chairman, District 
of Columbia Afmory Board, transmitting the 
Fourth Annual Report of the District of Co- 
lumbia Armory Board, pursuant to section 
10, Public Law 605, an act of June 4, 1948; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 
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1101. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal and lists or sched- 
ules covering records proposed for disposal 
by certain Government agencies; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

1102. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a proposed bill enti- 
tled “A bill for the relief of certain members 
of the naval service, with respect to ship- 
ments of household effects’; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

1103. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Angela Louisa Sebazco, file No. A-6986726 CR 
31346, and requesting that it be withdrawn 
from those before the Congress and returned 
to the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JONAS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3813. A bill for the relief of Kenneth 
Cecil; with amendment (Rept. No. 1280). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JONAS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4472. A bill for the relief of Henry T. 
Weber; without amendment (Rept. No. 1281). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JONAS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5955. A bill for the relief of Delma L. 
Mauzey; with amendment (Rept. No. 1282). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JONAS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6065. A bill for the relief of Patrick J. 
Logan; withcut amendment (Rept. No. 1283). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BAILEY: 

H. R. 6283. A bill to provide a further ex- 
tension of the time for making application 
for terminal-leave pay; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 6284. A bill to amend the Alaska 
Fisheries Act; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 6285. A bill to amend the Alaska 
game law; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

H. R. 6286. A bill to provide for the ac- 
quisition, restoration, and maintenance of 
the burial ground of 256 Maryland heroes 
of the American Revolution; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 6287. A bill to amend the license 
law of the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. R. 6288. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of qualified women as physicians and 
specialists in the medical services of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 6289. A bill to prohibit Federal offi- 
cers and agencies from entering into con- 
tracts which are to be performed by prison 
labor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. R. 6290. A bill to prohibit the manu- 

facture of combustible sweaters and other 
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inflammable clothing to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming: 

H. R. 6291. A bill to amend section 218 (f) 
of the Social Security Act with respect to 
effective dates of agreements entered into 
with States before January 1, 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H.R. 6292. A bill to amend certain sec- 
tions of chapter 21 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. R. 6293. A bill to provide supplementary 
unemployment compensation benefits in cer- 
tain cases to workers unemployed during the 
national emergency, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 6294. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide increases in certain an- 
nuities; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 6295. A bill to provide that the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps shall have a 
permanent, rather than temporary, rank of 
general; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 6296. A bill to protect the right of 
individuals to be free from discrimination 
or segregation by reason of race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6297. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service act to pro- 
vide that certain members of the National 
Guard and other Reserve components, who 
served during World War II, shall be re- 
leased from active duty upon completing 17 
months’ active duty after June 24, 1950; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 6298. A bill to provide, in certain 
cases, reduced postal rates on fourth-class 
mail sent by members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 6299. A bill to amend the immigra- 
tion laws so as to eliminate discrimination 
based on race and sex; to provide for the 
use of unused immigration quotas; to pro- 
vide nonquota status for parents of citizens, 
orphans, and alien members and former 
members of the Armed Forces; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6300. A bill to amend the India 
Emergency Food Aid Act of 1951; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H. R. 6301. A bill to authorize the judicial 
review of arbitrary, capricious, or grossly 
erroneous decisions of Government contract- 
ing officials, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TACKETT: 

H. R. 6302. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the operation of 
stands in Federal buildings by blind per- 
sons, to enlarge the economic opportunities 
of the blind, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H.R. 6303. A bill providing for a joint 
study and investigation of the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway project to be conducted by 
the Chief of Engineers and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. BURNSIDE: 

H. Con. Res. 192. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
President should rescind foreign-trade 
agreements with Communist-controlled 
countries; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H. Res. 509. Resolution to establish a new 
dining room or cafeteria in the House wing 
of the Capitol; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. Res. 510. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the expenses of the study 
and investigation authorized by House Res- 
olution 33; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. GOODWIN: Memorial of the House 
of Representatives of the General Court of 
Massachusetts condemning the awarding by 
the Federal Government of contracts for 
army blankets to prison industries in pref- 
erence to New England textile mills; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 6304. A bill for the relief of Edward 
F. Knasin; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 6305. A bill to effect entry of a minor 
child to be adopted by United States citi- 
zens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EATON: 

H.R. 6306. A bill for the relief of Sister 
M. Belina; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. R. 6307. A bill for the relief of Winifred 
Wendy Yip; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 6308. A bill for the relief of William 

F,. Clark; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McGRATH: 

H. R. 6309. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Scorza; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H.R. 6310. A bill for the relief of Michel 
Antoine Mamlouk; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H.R. 6311. A bill for the relief of Abdel- 
Jawad Mohamad Salameh; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6312. A bill for the relief of W. A. 
Sampsel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 6313. A bill for the relief of Laszlo 

Halasz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. THORNBERRY: 

H. R. 6314. A bill for the relief of Kiko 

Oshiro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HART: 

H. J. Res. 363. Joint resolution to provide 
for the presentation of the Merchant Marine 
Distinguished Service Medal to Henrik Kurt 
Carlsen, master, steamship Flying Enterprise; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


521. By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: Petition 
of Mrs. Nora B. Powell and 677 other citizens 
of New Castle County, Del., urging enact- 
ment of legislation prohibiting alcoholic bev- 
erage advertising over the radio and televi- 
sion and in magazines and newspapers; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


January 29 


522. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
clerk, Elizabeth, N. J., relative to protesting 
the use of the Newark, N. J., Airport, because 
of the recent air accidents, and recommend- 
ing that it be removed to another site; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
JANuARY 8, 1952. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
June 30, 1951, to December 31, 1951, inclu- 
sive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Joseph O. Parker 
John J. Heimburger. 
Altavene Clark 

Mabel C, Downey 
Lydia Vacin 

Alice Baker........... 
Lorraine Greenbaum.. 
Betty Prezioso.......- 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expe 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. 
Amount expended from June 30 to Dee. 31, 
1 


5, 267. 95 


Total amount expended from Jan, 1, 
1951, to Dee. 31, 1951 - 10,902.98 
Balance unexpended as of Jan. 1, 19 39, 097. 02 


HAROLD D. Cooter, 
Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


JANUARY 15, 1952. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the followirg report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person 
employed by it during the 6-month period 
from July 1, 1951, to December 31, 1951, inclu- 
sive, together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


George Y. Harvey....} The clerk 
Kenneth Sprankle_...| The assistant clerk_- 
William A. Duvall....| Second assistant 
clerk. 
Corhal D. Oresean_...}| Assistant clerk 5, 792. 88 
Robert E. Lambert...|.....d 5, 792. 88 
Paul M, Wilson 5, 584, 88 
Ross P. Pope 5, 561. 83 
Jay B. Howe. 5, 527. 27 
Arthur Orr 5, 296, 88 
Robert P. Williams._-|_-- 5, 158. 60 
Adelbert W. Hein- 4, 771. 52 
miller. 
Frank Sanders........].---- do 
Carson W. Culp 
Robert M. Moyer 
Robert L. Michaels 
Lawrence C. Miller... 


$5, 822. 96 
5, 822. 96 
5, 792. 88 


4, 605, 62 
4, 605, 62 
4, 398. 04 
3, 052. 52 
Junior assistant 3, 145. 24 


G. Homer Skarin 
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Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Junior assistant | $2,826.58 
clerk 
Francis G. Merrill_...| Clerk-stenographer..} 2, 189. 30 
Samuel R. Preston... lo. 1, 361. 12 
Melvin E. Lefever ee 331. 71 
Robert M. Lewis 1, 854. 74 
Willie Tarrant........| Janitor-messenger...] 1, 451. 66 
John C. Pugh.........| Consultant 1, 216. 12 
E, L. Eckloff Clerk to the major- | 4,893. 62 


ity. 
Robert E. Lee Clerk to the minor- | 5, 822.96 
2, 189. 30 


Earl C. Silsby. 


ity. 

Lawrence A. Dieenzo..| Clerk- stenographer 
to ranking minor- 
ity member. 

Clerk-stenographer 
to subcommittee 
chairman. 


Julia M, Elliott 


Helen G. Boyle 

Geneva Nichols_...-.-|..... do... 
William J. Neary 

Norajean Ray 

Michael J. MeGrath 

Marie Silvers... _- 

Joseph V. Ge artlan, Jr- 
Theodora M. Grant 

Lena W. Adams. .....|...-. 
Vivian V. Martin 

Eula D. Rigsby 

Alice C. Keeffe_.....-- por 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures 





$275, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dee, 31, 


Total amount expended from July 1 to 
Dee. 31, 1941 128, 597.13 
Balance unexpended as of Dee. 31, 1951...... 146, 402. 87 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


January 15, 1952. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) cf 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salury of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1951, to December 31, 1951, inclu- 
sive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 


Name of employee Profession 


Chief investigator. 

| Investigator- 

Clerk- Sema. 
do 


Frederic D. Vechery-- 
James E, Nugent 
Florence M. Leonard._| 
Lois A. Eggers 


REIMBURSEMENTS TO GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Atomic Energy Com- 
mission: 
H. Monroe Radley-- 
DuVal Stoaks 
Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration: Mil- 
ton S. Sachs. 
Civil Service 
mission: 
James S, Crawford 
Wilfred V. Gill 


$4, 615. 38 


Com- 


1, 440. 00 
1, 286. 16 


Name of employee Profession 


Department of Agri- 
culture: 


Department of Com- 
merce: 
George A. Ball 
Ellsworth J. Hand 
Rodney P. Lane 
Jefferson D. MePike- 
Blutcher E. Prescott. 
George J. Roewe 
John Norman 
Sweeley. 
Adrian E Velthuis 
Perry Watzman 
Department of the 
Interior: 
Arnold O. Babb 
Don S. Campbell... 
Wilbur A. Dex- 
heimer. 
Harlowe M. Stafford. 

Department of Justice: 
John J. Donnelly, Jr. 
Herbert Peters 

Department of Labor: 
David Schenker. 

Department of the Air 

Force: 
Joe M, Hansman 
Harold K. Knoy-..-. 
Department of the 
Navy: 
Fred P, Bowser-___. 
William F, E. Ca- 
banis. 
Martin P. Callan... 
Louis R. LaPorte. 
Lee J. Smith- 
Howard H. Terhune. 
Department of the 
Treasury: 
T. Jack Gary 
Wilbur H. Zieh] 
Economie  Stabiliza- 
tion Agency: 
William J. Klima 
Olin O. Taylor 

Export-Import Bank: 
John D. Fiteh. 

Federal Bureau of In- 

vestigation: 
Marshall J. Bell 
Charles G. Haynes... 
Adrian L. Meyer 
Robert E. Right- 
myer. 
Paul G. Travers... 
General Services -Ad- 
ministration: 
Louis J, Graham 
Wesley C. Mohn- 
kern. 

Housing and Home 

Finance Agency: 
EN Abteté. df........|...-. do 
George C. 
Perley W. Clogston. 

Interstate Commerce 
Commission: Alexis 
P. Bukovsky. 

National Labor Rela- 
tions Board: Carroll 
K. Shaw. 

Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Agency: Ben 
B. Hood. 

Securities and Ex- 
ehange Commis- 
sion: James A. 
Swink. 

Tennessee Valley 
Authority: James E. 
Goddard. 

The Panama Canal: 
Edwin M. McGin- 
nis. 

Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration: Vern L, 
MeMurrin, 


$192. 31 
1, 836. 33 


73. 92 
186, 84 
752. 16 

1, 157. 06 

1, 373. 73 
252. 00 
936. 72 
658, 7 

2, 263. 83 


671.8 
433. 97 
785. } 


649. 
2, 217. 16 
~“t 


2, 950. 02 
2, 001. 61 


146. 15 


1, 000. 54 
325. 51 


1, 842. 72 
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TEMPORARY CLERICAL AND STENOGRAPHIC ASSISTANCE 


Total gross 
salary 
during 

6-month 


Department of Agriculture: 
Beulah G. Cardran 
Catherine C. Gonzales-_..._. 
Isabelle M. Grotzinger 

Department of Commerce: Ruth O. Gaines__. 

Department of Justice: 

Marie C. Hoepner 
Meriam M. Howell 
Mary E. McGovern 

Department of State: Mary E, Simon-_-_____.. 

Department of Treasury: James C, Neeley... 

Federal Security Agency: 

Jeanette Dickinson 
Elizabeth Moffatt 
Nancy M. Summers. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: Robert 
L. Michaels ___- 

National Securities Resources Board: 
Thecla Bomhard é 
Joan LeFavre 
Mary F. Lawler- 

Defense Production Administration: 


Carlene 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures $ 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. 
Amount expended from July 1 to Vee. 31, 
51 


Total amount expended from July 1 to 
Dee. 31, 1951 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1951 
Payment of bills rendered for’ a 
Ns Ss iscek dice vciaeeaiatits ogi tscdinemnanies 616. 2: 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


JaNuaRyY 3, 1952. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1951, to December 31, 1951, inclu- 
sive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Chief clerk 
Assistant clerk 
Professional aes 


Bryce N. Harlow 
James A. Deakins__..- 
John R. Blandford___- 
Charles F. Ducander 
Robert W. Smart... 
Janice Angell_. 


Gladys Flanag: in. 
Olga K, Greene 
Agnes H. Johnston 
Berniece Kalinowski 
John J. Courtney 
Paul L, Monahan 


Special counsel__-_-__- 

Assistant to special | 
counse) (Sept. 4 
through Dee. 31). | 

Assistant to specia! 
counsel. 

Seeretary to special 
counsel (Office of 
Special Counsel 
pursuant to 
{, Res. 38 and 
H, Res. 114). 


Richard W. Webb-.-- 


Mary E. Morrill 2, $10. 64 
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Funas authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expeuditures 


9, 624, 97 
19, 961. 89 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dec. 31_-_-- 


Total amount ee from Jan. 1 to 
29, 586. 86 
20, 413. 14 
CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
JaNvuarY 11, 1952. 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1951, to December 31, 1951, inclu- 
sive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Orman S. Fink-_. 
John E. Barriere 
William J. ss 
Elsie L. Gould 

Helen E. Long 
Margaret P. Battle 


Amount of expenditures previously reported_ 
Amount expended from Oct. 17 to Dec. 31 


Total amount expended from Oct. 17 
to Dee. 31, , : 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1951 39, 195. 63 
BRENT SPENCE, 
Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


JaNnuaARY 15, 1952. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The ahove-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1951, to December 31, 1951, inclu- 
sive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
f-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


William N. McLeod, 


Jr. 

Wendell E. Cable 

Ruth Butterworth.... 

George R. Stewart... 

Marie E. Herda... tant clerk _- 

Flora McLeod Assistant clerk ste-_ 
nographe r, ap- 
pointed Aug, 6, 
1951, 


Minority clerk 
Assistant clerk. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures $2, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported... 7.60 
Amount expended from July 1 to December 
31, 1951 
Total amount expended from February 
20 to December 31, 1951 902. 47 
1, 097. 53 
JOHN L, McMILLAN, 
Chairman, 
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COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
JaNuary 15, 1952. 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and tot »l salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1951, to December 30, 1951, inclu- 
sive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Profession 
(Standing or select 
committee) 


Name of employee 


Fred G 
John 8__... 
David N_- 


Chief clerk____- 

General counsel 

Assistant general 
counsel. 

Derrickson, Russell C.} Investigator___- 

Graham, John O__._..| Minority clerk 

Smith, Mary Pauline_| Assistant clerk 

Stent, Barbara Ann.._|.....do 

Kivett, Kathryn 

Locher, Myrtle_- 

Sanders, Mary E, Gil- | Assistantclerk July 
bert. 1 to Oct. 31, 1951). 


Hussey, 
Forsythe, 
Henderson, 


2' O01. 2 
' 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures $30, 000. 00 
Refund 687. 89 


Amount of expenditures previously reported__ i 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dee. 30,1951. 4, 210. 26 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1 to 


Dee. 30, 1951 549. 92 


Balance unexpended as of Dec. 30, 1951_...._. 25, 128. 97 


GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS 
JaNuary 15, 1952. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congres: ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1951, to December 31, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Profession 
(Standing or select 
committee) 


Name of employee 


General counsel 
Staff director__.. 
Chief clerk 
Assistant chief clerk- 
Research analyst. ..-. 
Minority counsel 
(Oct. 15 to Dee. 
31, 1951). 
Minority counsel 
(July 1 to Sept. 
30, 1951). 
Minority clerk 
Clerk-stenographer.. 
Clerk-stenographer 
(July 1 to Aug. 31, 
1951). 
Clerk-stenographer | 
(Aug. Lto Dee. 31 
1951). 


Thomas A. Kennedy-- 
William A. Young. .-. 
Christine Ray Davis-- 
Martha C. Roland... 
J. Robert Brown 
William F. McKenna. 


Carl E. Hoffman 2, 448. 


Annabell Zue--....... 
Dolores Fel’ Dotto_.... 
Olive M. Willeroy-... 


3, 463. 
1, 154. 62 


Mabel C. Baker 2, 753. 7: 


| 


———— 


Unexpended balance of appropriation July 1, 
SE os acuidindckiperconeacneenicesnaus: SUE OF 


4, 605. 62 


Expenses from July 1 to Dee. 31, 195i: 

Full committee_ 

Subcommittee making inquiry into 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board and 
related agencies, Congressman CHET 
HOLIFIELD, chairman 

Special Subcommittee on Veterans’ 
Administration, Congressman HEN- 
DERSON LANHAM, chairman. 

Federal Relations With International 
Organizations Subcommittee, Con- 
gressman HENDERSON LANHAM, Chair- 


Public Accounts Subcommittee, Con- 
gressman FRANK M. KarsTEN, chair- 
Ee sidan 

Executive and Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Subcommittee, Congressman 
Cuet HOvIiFIeLD, chairman _--- e 

Government Operations Subc ommittee, 
Congressman PORTER H Arby, Ir., 
chairman 

Inter-Governmental Relations Subcom- 
mittee, Congressman HERBERT C., 
BONNER, chairman 


Total spent from July 1 to Dee. ¢ 


Total unexpended Jan, 1, 1952 


Expenses of full committee: 
Stationery supplies for full committee 
and subcommittees.........--...-.-.- 
Telephone 
Plane transportation 
Reimbursements for cab fares, postage— 
| eee 


January 29 


1, 365. 70 


357. 13 


4, 118. 27 


2, 402. 46 


11, 615. 85 


990. 06 
106. 50 
80. 50 


31. 90 


Subcommittee making inquiry into Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board and related 
agencies, Congressman CHET HOLIFIELD, 
chairman: Expenses in connection with 
investigation 

Special Subcommittee on Veterans’ 
istration, Congressman HENDERSON LAN- 
HAM, Chairman: Expenses in connection 
with investigation 


Admin- 


Federal Relations With International Or- 
ganizations Subcommittee, Congressman 
HENDERSON LANHAM, Chairman: 

Franklin D. Rogers, Jr., clerk 
Travel expense 


iin cnesnceatradiaiiinanmanidaeteianitenies 


Public Accounts Subcommittee, 
man FRANK M. KARSTEN, chairman: 
General Accounting Office, reimburse- 
ment for salary of Harry E. Harper 
from July 1 to Oct. 31, 1951 
WER VEL ORIG, oa dence ssdontnnansudinee 


Congress- 


Total 


Executive and Legislative Reorganization 
Subcommittee, Congressman CHET HOLI- 
FIELD, chairman: 

Herbert Roback, staff director 

Dorothy D. Morrison, clerk 

Olive M. — roy, assistant clerk, Sept. 
1 to Dee. 31, 1951- 

mdbanatone nts for cab ‘fares, 
official business 


pos t a ge, 


DU dkvades sntkecentcsoagenianuse 


Government Operations Subcommittee, 
Congressman PORTER HARDY, JR., chair- 
man: 

Cc - mae A. Miller, administrative assist- 


Cirenas G. Fleming, administrative as- 


Michael Balwan, administrative assist- 
ant, Aug. 16 to Dec. 31, 1951 

Robert E. Shaw, —— i 
ant, Oct. 8 to Dee. 1 

Lewis J. Lapham, edministrative assist- 
ant, Oct. 13 to Dee. 31, 

Smith Blair, Jr., administrative assist- 
ant, Oct. 15 to ‘Dec. 31, 1951 

John Cc. Vick, administrative analy: es 

Eugene F, Sullivan, legal assistant._.... 

Frances G. Hardy, research clerk._- 

Sylvia Swartzel, Clerk-stenographer__-- 

Margaret P. Hogan, clerk-stenographer, 
Oct. 15 to Dee. 8, 1951 

Garnette 8. Benton, clerk-stenographer, 
Dec. 1 to 31, 1951 

Alice Cravetts, stenographer, July 1 to 
Oct. 31, 1951 

Mildred Deen, stenographer, Oct. 18 to 
Dec, 31, 1951 

General Accounting Office, reimburse- 
ment for services of Ralph E. Casey, 
counsel from July 1 to Oct. 31, 1951-.. 

Gordon Pickett Peyton, legal services as 
special! counsel 


1, 208. 96 


19. 
11, 615. 
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Government Operations Subcommittee, 
Congresstnan PorRTER Harpy, JR., chair- 
man—Continued 

Plane travel 
Railroad transportation 
Pans away from Washington, 


$1, 219. 36 
15, 28 


2, 073. 83 
2, 260. 37 
44, 076.19 


Seen conducting investigations 
away from Washington, D 


DUNE itcntwndincencnccscsqncchekus 


Inter-Governmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee, Congressman HERBERT C, BONNER, 
chairman: 

John H. W. Small, clerk 

Cora Louise Harris, clerk- stenographe -. 

Eugene J. Pajakowski, serving subpenas 
re Bunker Hill, Ind., hearing. 

Wast 


from ngton, 


Reporting away 
D.C 

Plane travel 

Expenses, investigation in Tex 

Expense incurred on behalf of 9 mem- 
bers, 4 staff members, 4 liaison repre- 
sentatives making study of military 
sup Plies, disposal of surplus property 
and ECA aid to foreign countries in 
the Far East and Europe from Oct. 20- 


Dee. 1, 1961.20... --eewccceecnsnceoce 7, 418. 63 


4, 286. 79 
Witu1aM L. Dawson, 
Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
January 8, 1951. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee. or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period 
from July 1, 1951, to December 31, 1951, in- 
clusive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 
- 


Staff administrator 
and committee 
clerk. 

Staff consultant 

Staff consultant (re- 
signed Nov. 30, 
1951). 

Roy J. Bullock Staff consultant 

Albert C. F. Westphal_}.-_-- do 

June Nigh Staff assistant. 

Winifred G. Osborne. 

Mabel Wofford. --.. 

Helen C. Mattas 


Boyd Crawford $5, 823. 00 


Sheldon Z. Kaplan-__.- 
George Lee Millikan-. 


An 
= 00 OD 

Sa BS 
REBRSS 


9° £8 90 99 


aaAd 
> a 
a 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditures $75, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dee. 31, 
1 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 
16. DIGG, Gl, Faeenctksccosnstasbeangees 3, 731. 69 
Balance unexpended as of Dec, 31, 1951...... 71, 268, 31 


JaMEs P. RICHARDS, 
Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 


JaNuARY 8, 1952. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
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July 1, 1951, to December 31, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Lea Booth Clerk, Committee | $4, 951. 22 
on House Admin- 
istration. 

Assistant clerk, 
Committee on 
House Adminis- 


tration. 


Marjorie Savage 4, 812. 98 


Jack Watson 
Lura Cannon... 
Ruth Bradley... 
Frances Morrison 


THoMAs B. STANLEY, 
Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


JaNuary 15, 1952. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress,’ ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em-~ 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1951, to December 31, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


Committee counsel... 

Technical consult- 
ant (irrigation and 
reclamation). 

Consultant (mines 
and mining). 

Consultant  (terri- 
tories and insular 
affairs), 


Preston E. Peden 
James K. Carr 


James R. Queen 
William H. Hackett_-. 


CLERICAL STAFF 


Clande E, Ragan --... 
Virginia Me Michael-_- 
chairman. 


Nancy J. Arnold Minority clerk 
Geraldine Eaker-_.....| Clerk 

Ruth I. Timmony 

Elizabeth L. Angus 


Assistant 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditures $50, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. 8, 563. 28 


Amount expended from July 1 to Dee, 31, 
1951 


Total amount expended from Feb. 2 to 
. 31, 35, 487. 54 
Balance unexpended as of Dee. 31, 1951 14, 512. 46 


JoHN R. MurRDOCK, 
Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

JaNvuary 15, 1952. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following’ report showing the name, pro- 
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fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1951, to December 31, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


CLERICAL STAFF 


Elton J. Layton 
Royice Reno 

Harold W. Lincoln 
Georgia G. Glassman_. 


Helen A. Grickis 

Elizabeth J. Gergely..| Assistant clerk-ste- 
nographer (au- 
thorized by H. 
Res. 123). 

Melba J. Coutsonikas 
(from Nov. 5, 1951), 

Roy P. Wilkinson 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


Arlin E. Stockburger..| Aviation and engi- 
neering consult- 
ant. 

Andrew Stevenson....] Ex 


Kurt Borchardt 
Sam G. Spal 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures (funds authorized 
under H. Res. 123) 


Amount of expenditures previously reported_ 
= expended from July 1 to Dee. 31, 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3 to 
Dee, 31, 1951 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1951 
ROBERT CROSSER, 
Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


JaNuary 15, 1952. 
To the CLERK oF THE HOovusE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1951, to December 31, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Dick, Bess Effrat 
Bernhardt, C, Mur- 
ray.! 


Brickfield, Cyril F.?_.. 
Foley, William R. 
Lee, Walter R... 
Smedley, Velma 
Benn, Violet T_ 
Goldsmith, Helen... 
Berger, Anne J 
Christy, Frances_.. 
Coble, Jeannine S.3 


Legislative assis 
Assistant chief c — 
Cc — assistant___- 


Kaslow, Berta 
Singman, Julian H,4 


1 July 1, 1951 to Nov. 14, 1951, 
2 Appointed Nov. 15, 1951. 
3 Appointed Sept, 1, 1951. 
4 July 1, 1951 to Aug. 31, 1951, 
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1, Funds for preparation of United States 
Code and revision of the laws: 


A. Preparation of new edition of 


U. S. Code (no year): 
Unexpended balance June 30, 
1951 (including $13,036.89 not 
previously brought forward). $99, 805. 01 
Expended 28, 765. 87 


71, 039. 14 


Balance Dec. 31, 1951-.------ 


B. Revision of the laws, 1951: 
Unexpended balance June 30, 
1952, appropriation avails able 
July 1, 1952 
Expended 


12, 600. 00 
5, 846. 96 
Balance Dee. 31, 1951 6, 753. 04 
C. Preparation of new edition of Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code (no year): 
Une a nded balance June 30, 
29, 436. 94 
2, 064. 76 


Balance Dee. 31, 1951_.-----.- 


D. Revision of the laws 1951: Unex- 
pended balance June 30, 1951 (to 
be returned to Treasury) 


2, Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure by H. Res. 470 (pur- 
suant to H. Res. 469) , 000. 

Amount expended 9, 102. 98 

Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 

la a a weniaedite 8, 897. 02 

3. Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure by H. Res. 54 (pursu- 
ant to H. Res. 95) 

Amount expended 


= ance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 
951 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE STUDY OF MONOPOLY 
POWER 
Pursuant to H. Res. 95 (H. Res. 54) em- 
ployees of the Subcommittee on Study of 
Monopoly Power, House Committee on the 
Judiciary, were paid as follows during the 
period July 1 through December 31, 1951: 


$3, 180. 27 
2, 086. 67 
5, 769. 64 
1, 092. 90 
2, 005. 36 
5, 769. 6 
2, 194. 05 
4, 006. 75 
3, 146. 45 


Eileen R. Browne, subcommittee clerk 
Peter S. Craig, special assistant 

E. Ernest Goldstein, general counsel. 
J. Bruce Hannaford, clerk-typist -- -- 
Virginia H. North, clerk-stenographer- 
John Paul Stevens, associate counsel... 
Veronica Strozak, clerk -stenographer-- 
Jerrold Walden, assistant counsel 

John F. Woog, assistant counsel 


WN vec denihitatees eb eudn debe 29, 251. 71 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


January 14, 1952. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
June 30, 1951, to December 31, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


John M Drewry 
Thomas F. Flynn, Jr. 
Reginald S. Losee 
SPINE Bs RMROB ceccieial 


General counsel $5, 822. § 

Assistant counsel_...| 4, 951. 26 

Chief investigator - 4, 882. 

Investigator to the 4, 882. 
minority. 

Chief clerk__..-...-- 

Assistant clerk 

Clerk to the minor- 
ity. 

Secretary 


Frances Still. 5, 124. 
rth- 3, 304. 5E 

Leonard P. Pliska 3, 304. 

Lucile P. Lamon 2, 667. 3 


UU. oncisianavideviwetaniapehanna Oe en te 


Epwarp J. Harr, 
Chairman. 
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COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIvit SERVICE 


January 11, 1952. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1951, to December 31, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name o! employee Profession 


George M. Moore 
Frederick C. 
John B. Price 


----| Chief counsel $5, 822. 96 

Belen_...| Counsel____- 5, 882. 96 
Staff assistant. 

Lucy K. Daley__-.- Assistant clerk 

Elayne M. Hoffman_..| Secretary 

Lillian Hopkins_...---}~--- .do 

Ann Hayden Stenographer 


Tom Murray, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WoRKS 


JANUARY 7, 1952. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1951, to December 31, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Charles G. Tierney. ..| Counsel professional 
staff. 

Professional staff as- | 5,823. 
sistant. 

Chief clerk 


$5, 823. 
Robert F. McConnell. 


Joseph H. McGann, Sr. 

Mrs. Alice B, Norton. 

Mrs. Florence Palmer. 

Joseph H. McGann, Jr_|. 

Mrs. Margaret R. 
Beiter. 

Mrs. Helen Dooley 


UNDER H. RES, 415 


Miss Ferol F. Davis. - 
Miss Martha A. Web- 


ster. 
Edward J. Michelson - 


Stenographer 353. 
Secretary 591. 23 


Research specialist..} 1, 679. 2% 


H. Res. 237s. Res. : 
Funds authorized or appropri- 

ated for committee expendi- 

$20, 000. 00 

Amount of expenditures previ- 

ously reported 
Amount expended from July 1 

2 oy. Pe 10, 085. 87 
Total amount expended 

from May 31 to Dee. 

d 5 12, 134. 81 


5, 880. 15 


Balance unexpended as of 
Dec. 31, 1951 7, 865. 19 19, 119, 85 
CHARLEs A. BUCKLEY, 


' Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 
JaNuarRy 14, 1952. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 
The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 


January 29 


the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1951, to December 31, 1951, inclu- 
sive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Humphrey Scott | Clerk 
Shaw. 

T. Howard Dolan 

Richard R. Haas.... 


Assistant clerk , 3S 
Assistant to the | 4,398. 
clerk. 

Assistant clerk 

Minority clerk 


E. M. Libonati 
Mrs. Lyle O. Snader-- 


3, 463. 8¢ 
A. J. SABATH, 
Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


JANUARY 8, 1952. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
June 30, 1951, to December 31, 1951, inclu- 
sive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
@uring 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


EMPLOYEES PAID BY 
VOUCHER 


William A. Wheeler... 


James A. Andrews 
Wm. Jackson Jones__- 
Alvin W. Stokes 
Robert B. Barker..... 
Raphael I, Nixon 
Lillian E. Howard... 
Helen I, Mattson 
Mary Ann Mericle.-. 
Asselia Poore 

Blanche McCall 
Pearle Gay_- 

Sidney Phillips......-]- 
Jane Collins... 


Director of research. 
Research clerk 


Rose Sanko 

Ruth Tansill_- aan 

Ks athryn Zimmerman. 
Kathern Smith... 

Virginia i 

Alyce Gartrell 

Lucille Fitzgerald. 

Eileen Sonnett...- 

Alice Walker 

Gladys Slack 


Marian Edmonds.....|---- 
Josephine Sheetz...... Switchboard opera- 
tor. 
EMPLOYEES CARRIED 
ON PERMANENT PaY- 
ROLL 

Frank 8, Tavenner, | Committee counsel. 
Assistant counsel... 
Senior investigator. 
Clerk of committee-- 


Jr. 
Thomas Beale ---.--...- 
Louis J. Russell 
John W, Carrington... 
Donald T. Appell Investigator 
Ann Turner.._.- File chief 
Rosella A. Purdy. Seer 
Juliette Joray - Secretary to clerk. 
Carolyn Roberts. - Assistant file chief. : 
Thelma Scearce Secretary to senior | 3, 782. 5 

investizator, 
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Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures: 


Sept. 27, 


Amount of expenditures previously re- 
ported 

Amount expended from June 30 to Dee. 
1951 


os eececee beeen www wenn ween nnn eeneeee 


101, 592. 16 
122, 913. 55 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1 to 
-. 224, 505.71 

Balance unexpended as of Jan. 1, 1952....... 75, 494. 29 
JouHN S. Woop, 

Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


JaNvuarRY 10, 1952. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
June 30, 1951, to December 31, 1951, inclu- 
sive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Ida Rowan Caief clerk 

Edwin B, Patterson_..| Professional aide--.-- 
Casey M. Jones_-......].....do 

Kar] Standish_........|.....do 

Paul K. Jones Assistant clerk 
Frances Montanye....| Clerk-stenographer-. 
Alice V. Matthews....|.....d 

Noah 8. Sweat, Jr. Assistant clerk 
George J. Turner......}....-d 


5, 823. 00 
5, 823. 00 
5, 823. 00 
4, 951. 26 
2, 826. 60 
2, 826. 


J. E. RANKIN, 
Chairman, 


— 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


JANUARY 9, 1952. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1951, to December 31, 1951, inclu- 
sive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Clerk (C) 
Professional 
ant (P). 
Staff assistant (C) 
(July 1 to Oct, 31, 

1951). 
walt eesietant (C).. 


“Btatt " cualaans (C) 
(July 1 to Oct. 31, 
1951), 

Staff assistant (C) 
(Nov. 1 to Dee. 
31, 1951). 

Minority 
P 


Charles W. Davis 
Leo H. Irwin 


Doris C. Mickelson... 


assist- 


Betty R. Hill 
Anne Gorden. 
Jane E. Gardner 


Jane E. Burkett 


5, 642. 48 
2, 615. 47 


1, 575, 42 
230, 32 


Gordon Grand, Jr adviser 
Minority stenogra- 
pher (C) 
Messenger 
Messenger (July 1 to 
Aug. 18, 1951). 
Messenger 


Susan Alice Taylor.... 


Hughion Greene...... 
Harry Parker 


Walter B. Little. 
. at R. L. DOUGHTON, 
Chairman, 
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SUBCOMMITTEE OF COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS ON ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE Laws 


JANUARY 28, 1952. 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUsE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1951, to December 31, 1951, inclu- 
sive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Adrian W. DeWind... 
Stanley 8. Surrey 
Bruno Schachner 
Joseph H. Flom 
Donald Schapire.. 
Thomas L. Howe 
Walter C. Taylor...-- 
John E. Tobin 
William H. Berman --- 
James Q. Riordan 
Walter F. Hoffmann - - 


James W. Dowling-.-- 
James P, Donovan... 


William A, Silk 
Howard D. Levine-..-. 


Beatrice B. Daly 
Norma M. Ervin 


Grace Good 
Bertha A. Brito 


Bertha Z. Heslowitz... 
Mary Ryan 


Barbara A. Davis 


Gertrude A. Powers... 
Leonard Lehman !.... 
James E. Riley! 

Alan 8. Rosenberg !... 
Danie) L. Skoler ! 
Henry C, Shayewitz !. 


Howard Solomon ! 
Philip Hull! 


Profession 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Counsel! (per retain- |$11, 250.00 


er contract). 
Special counsel (July 
2 to Sept. 30). 
Special ounest (Aug. 
20 to Dee. 31). 
Special counsel (1 
month per con- 
tract). 
 Aaiioen counsel... 


—- (Dee. 17 to 

Attorney (Dee 10to 
31 

Avene ene 9 to 
Dee. 


Attorney ntov, 7to 
Dee. 3 

Attorney (Nov. lto 
Dec. 3 

Auess (Oct. 26 to 
Dee. 31). 

Investigator 

Investigator (Nov. 5 
to Dee. 31). 

Investigator (Nov. 
19 to Dee. 31). 

Investigator (Nov. 
12 to Dee. 31). 

Staff assistant 

Staff assistant (Oct. 
to Dee. 31). 

Staff assistant 

Stenographer (Sept. 
5 to Dee. 31). 

Stenographer (Sept. 
6 to Dee, 31). 

Stenographer (Nov. 
19 to Dee, 31). 

eta -ty - 

Oct. 24 to 


3D. 
Stenographer (Aug. 
20 to Oct. 31). 
Staff assistant (June 
25 to Aug. 31). 
Staff assistant (June 
18 to Sept. 14). 
Staff coslolamt (June 
19 to Aug. 31). 
Staff assistant (June 
21 to Aug. 31). 
Staff assistant (June 
18 ie Aug. 31). 


Staff assistant (July 
9 to Aug. 31), 


2, 681. 34 
3, 989. 68 
525. 00 
4, 882.10 
4, 615. 46 
374.34 
525, 23 
2, 884. 33 
812.12 
902, 19 
920. 02 


4,615. 46 
1, 518.75 


520. 12 
552. 59 


2, 320. 94 
1, 177. 36 


2, 123. 74 
1, 324. 41 


1, 313. 58 
473. 65 
540. 35 


770. 77 
382. 01 
503. 51 
416. 71 
405. 13 
422. 49 


422. 49 
300. 96 


1 Law students employed during summer months only, 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditures - - 


$200, 000. 00 


—=_ 


Amount ofexpenditures previously reported 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dee. 31 


Total pmeget expended from April 1 


Balance Sacunentod as of Dec. 31, 1951... 


Ceci, R. KING, 
Chairman, 


5, 837.65 


63, 874. 88 


136, 125. 88 


SELect COMMITTEE To CONDUCT AN INVESTIGA- 
TION OF THE Facts, EVIDENCE, AND CIRCUM- 
STANCES OF THE KATYN FOREST MASSACRE 

JANUARY 14, 1952. 

To the CLERK OF THE HOUsE: 
The above-mentioned committee or sub- 

committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
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the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
September 27, 1951, to December 31, 1951, 
inclusive, together with total funds author- 
ized or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


$2, 005. 69 


Chief counsel 
(Katya Massacre 
ommittee, Se- 
lect). 
Secretary (Katyn 
Massacre Com- 
mittee, Select). 


444.55 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures 


rted_ 
ec. 31, 


Amount of expenditures previously re 
Amount expended from Sept. 27 to 


Total amount expended from Sept. 27, 
to Dee. 31, 1951 » 742. 
17, 257.02 
1 Does not include trips made by Chief Counsel of Dec. 
13 and Dee. 26, 1951. 
Ray J. MApDEN, 
Chairman. 


SELectT COMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRAM UNDER GI BILL 


J-nuaryY 15, 1952. 
To the CLERK Of THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
June 30, 1951, to December 31, 1951, inclu- 
sive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Oliver E, Meadows... 
James E, Flannery.... 
Harry Hageney 
George M. Rose 

Bill J. 

E, R. Ferguson, Jr.... 
Irene Wade 


Chief clerk 
Investigator. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditures $60, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. 35, 732. 86 


Amount expended from July 1 to Dee. 31, 
1951 24, 257. 58 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1 to 
Dee. 31, 1951 
Balance unexpended as of Dee, 31, 1951 
Outn E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman. 


SELECT COMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE THE USE 
OF CHEMICALS IN FoOoDs AND COSMETICS 
JANUARY 15, 1952. 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
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July 1, 1951, to December 31, 1951, inclu- 
sive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


$4, 588. 65 
3, 372. 29 


Vincent A. Kleinfeld_. 
Alvin L, Gottlieb 
Camille O’Reilly Ag- 


Chief counsel 
Associate counsel... 
Clerk 


new. 
Esther N. Schweigert.| Stenographer. 


RO oc vicerkcecbsicesvacgecnsseesensnae 12, 459. 04 


Funds authorized or appropriated for commit- 


tee expenditures... .....--.---.<-- $75, v0. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported_. 7, 234. 37 
Amount expended from June 30 to Dec. 31, 


Total amount expended from Jan 3. to 
BOE; Gs Wt scecatinrnikvnackpochenacses Sapa ae 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1951_....--- 50, 608. 10 
JaMES J. DELANEY, 
Chairman, 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


JaNvuary 15, 1952. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
July 1, 1951, to December 31, 1951, inclu- 
sive, together with total funds authorized 
or appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Duncan Clark 
Jean C. Curtis Clerk 

Victor P. Dalmas Executive director _- 
Jane M. Deem Secretary ........... 
Charles R. Delphenis.| Research assistant -. 
Clarence D. Everett..| Investigator 

Louise Kauffman Stenographer 
Arthur F. Lucas......| Economist. ........- 
Edith Marsh__-..-....| Secretary 

Laverne Maynard _...| Stenographer 
Jeremiah T. Riley....| Investigator 

REGED GUAT... .cccnee 
Elizabeth Soper 
Ernest L. Stockton. 
Mary D. Ward-_---... 
Harriett B. Whitney. : 
Wanita Wilson ¥ viebaheta 389. 98 


Research analyst....| $4, 485. 7! 
> 3, 025. 7 
5, 823. 
2, 946. 0% 
1, 904, 65 
3, 218. 


Consultant __.......- 
Stenographer. . 09 


Amount ofexpenditures previously reported_ 
Amount expended from July 1 to Dec. 31, 
1951 


Total amount expended from Jan. 4 to 
is Be cu nnicrtenien stiinttibenaiests 106, 406. 19 
Balance unexpended as of Dec. 31, 1951_.... 28, 593. 18 


WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 
10, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Dr. Albert Joseph McCartney, D. D., 
of Washington, D. C., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


O Thou who hast declared through 
Holy Writ that the steps of a good man 
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are ordered of the Lord, help us Thy serv- 
ants here assembled so to choose our 
steps that the people may not hesitate to 
follow in our tread. So we pray for our- 
selves and for the people whom we serve. 
Give us all a fresh baptism of common 
honesty in these days when the integrity 
of some of our fellow citizens is being 
questioned and their loyalty challenged. 
Incline each of us to turn searching eyes 
unto our own hearts to see whether there 
be anything in our personal lives that 
might prove hindering to better govern- 
ment or expose our loyalty and integrity 
to suspicion. Make us sensitive to all the 
little motes in our own eyes that may in- 
terfere with the clarity of our vision so 
that we may move consistently and con- 
scientiously deal with the beams in the 
eyes of others. 

And now if any amongst us are over- 
wrought with care, cast down with dis- 
couragement, or burdened with some 
personal sorrow, especially those who 
mourn the passing of one who was near 
to this body, help us to obey the counsel 
of the Psalmist and the deep instincts of 
the heart and cast all our cares upon 
Him who is the great burden bearer. In 
His blessed name. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFar.anp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
January 29, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, without the 
time being charged to either side, Sena- 
tors be permitted to transact routine 
business, without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


REPORT OF ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Chairman and 
members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the eleventh semiannual report of the 
Commission, dated January 1952, which, 
with the accompanying report, was re- 
ferred to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 


EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION BY MEM- 
BERS OF JAPANESE CONGRESSIONAL 
MISSION ON LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from Aisuke Okamoto, 
Suejiro Yoshikawa, Sueji Hori, Sueji Ka- 
wamoto, Ryo Moji, Kiichiro Ryuno, Yo- 
shio Yanagisawa, and Noboru Arimatsu, 
members of the Japanese Congressional 
Mission on Local Government, express- 
ing their appreciation for the welcome 
extended them on their recent visit to 
the United States. 


January 30 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HUNT: 

S. 2552. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of qualified women as physicians and 
specialists in the medical services of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request): 

S. 2553. A bill to authorize the retirement 
of Capt. Joy Bright Hancock, United States 
Navy; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

8S. 2554. A bill for the relief of Eugene 
Richard Sushko; and 

S. 2555. A bill for the relief of Deborah 
Jayne Engelman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIXON: 

S. 2556. A bill for the relief of Lem Kung 

Yim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LODGE: 

S. 2557. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of certain priorities in the awarding of 
military procurement contracts within re- 
gions suffering economic distress through 
unemployment, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. LopGE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


PRIORITIES IN AWARDING CERTAIN 
MILITARY PROCUREMENT CONTRACTS 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
provide for the establishment of certain 
priorities in the awarding of mili- 
tary procurement contracts within re- 
gions suffering economic distress through 
unemployment. I may say that that 
situation has particular application to 
the textile industry and the leather in- 
dustry in Massachusetts, in the cities of 
Lawrence, Lowell, Fall River, New Bed- 
ford, Worcester, and North Adams, 
where the condition is particularly and 
acutely effective. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment prepared by me in explanation of 
the bill be printed in the ReEcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement will 
be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 2557) ta provide for the 
establishment of certain priorities in the 
awarding of military procurement con- 
tracts within regions suffering economic 
distress through unemployment, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. LopcE, 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

The statement presented by Mr. LopGE 
is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LODGE 
PRIORITIES FOR DISTRESSED AREAS—DEFENSE 
ORDERS 

This bill is designed to bring a measure 
of relief to areas of this country where, in 
a period of high production, unemployment 
has reached abnormal proportions. 

In Massachusetts there are two industries 
which have been particularly hard hit: The 
textile industry and the leather industry. 
Over 90,000 persons are now drawing un- 
employment compensation in Massachusetts. 
Expert statisticians advise me that this means 
that the number of unemployed is consid- 
erably in excess of 100,000. There are no 
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current figures on the percentage of persons 
unemployed who have exhausted their bene- 
fits, but I am informed that a conservative 
estimate puts this number at between ten 
and twenty thousand individuals who are 
without work and who have exhausted bene- 
fits. 

Of the 90,000 drawing unemployment bene- 
fits in Massachusetts, the largest proportion 
are textile workers. The second and third 
largest group are in the boot and shoe and 
leather industries. 

Competent estimates of textile unemploy- 
ment, based on official figures and data from 
union sources, place the number of unem- 
ployed textile workers at about 40,000 in 
Massachusetts. There are roughly 100,000 
textile workers in the State. The propor- 
tion of unemployed is, therefore, around 40 
percent. 

The centers where the proportion of un- 
employed to the total labor force is highest 
are the following Massachusetts cities: 
Lawrence, Lowell, Fall River, New Bedford, 
Worcester, and North Adams. 

During the past few months, I have at- 
tempted to persuade the Department of De- 
fense to channel, wherever possible, defense 
orders in these distressed areas. The re- 
plies which I received indicated to me that 
my pleas fall on deaf ears. It has, therefore, 
become apparent to me that if we are to 
expect the consideration in the awarding of 
defense orders which the very abnormal un- 
employment situation clearly demands, the 
remedy will have to be legislative. 

This bill provides for the establishment 
of priorities in the awarding of military 
procurement contracts within regions suf- 
fering economic distress through unemploy- 
ment. In a nutshell, it requires the Secre- 
tary of Labor to identify so-called distressed 
areas. Once an area has been so identified 
and defined, the bill says that “each depart- 
ment and agency of the Government engaged 
in the procurement of any supplies or serv- 
ices for use by or on behalf of any of the 
Armed Forces of the United States shall, to 
the practicable maximum extent, procure 
such supplies and services from contractors 
who in the furnishing of such supplies and 
services will undertake to provide for the 
employment of additional individuals” in 
these areas. 

Obviously, this bill is not designed as a 
cure-all for what is a really serious problem. 
It is designed, however, to provide some 
immediate help. I am sorry that the re- 
sponsible officials in the Department of De- 
fense have not undertaken to adopt this pol- 
icy on their own initiative, for it is clearly 
proper and reasonable to expect that these 
areas should have special consideration. The 
facilities are there to be used. The labor 
force is available. All we need is the op- 
portunity to work. This bill will provide 
that opportunity. I hope that it will have 
prompt committee action. 


INVESTIGATION OF AIRPLANE ACCIDENTS 
AT ELIZABETH, N. J.. AND MATTERS 
RELATING TO NEWARK (N. J.) AIRPORT 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
on behalf of my colleague the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SmitTH] 
and myself, I submit for appropriate ref- 
erence a resolution calling for an inves- 
tigation of the recent airplane accident 
at Elizabeth, N. J. 

As Senators will recall, on January 23, 
immediately after this terrible tragedy 
occurred, my colleague and I submitted 
a concurrent resolution calling for a 
thorough and complete investigation. 
That concurrent resolution—Senate Con- 
current Resolution 55—which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
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and Foreign Commerce, provided for the 
establishment of a joint congressional 
committee to be composed of five Mem- 
bers of the Senate and five Members of 
the House to conduct this study. How- 
ever, in view of the fact that a concur- 
rent resolution would require action by 
both Houses of Congress, with attendant 
delay and loss of time in getting the in- 
vestigation under way, and in view of the 
further fact both the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce have already insti- 
tuted preliminary investigations of this 
and other recent tragic air accidents, my 
colleague and I both have agreed that 
the expeditious way to handle this mat- 
ter is to offer this resolution which will 
require Senate action only. 

We have discussed this problem with 
the distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee—Mr. Jonnson of Colorado—and 
with several of the members of that com- 
mittee. They are most sympathetic and 
have assured us that if such a resolution 
as this is offered and referred to that 
committee it will have immediate at- 
tention. 

Mr. President, the residents of Newark, 
N. J., and other municipalities near the 
Newark Airport are interested only in 
results. They want relief at the earliest 
possible date from the noise and hazards 
caused by low-flying planes approaching 
and leaving that airport. They do not 
want to see a recurrence of the Elizabeth 
tragedy. It is with that thought in 
mind—to secure results with a minimum 
of red tape and loss of time—that we 
offer this resolution. We are confident 
that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce will heed our plea and 
report the resolution favorably as quickly 
as possible. 

The resolution (S. Res. 268) submit- 
ted by Mr. HEenpricKson (for himself 
and Mr. SmitH of New Jersey) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, as follows: 

Whereas for some time the residents of 
Newark, N. J., and other municipalities near 
the Newark Airport have unsuccessfully 
sought relief from the noise and hazards 
caused by low-flying planes approaching and 
leaving that airport; and 

Whereas a commercial aircraft leaving 
Newark Airport crashed at Elizabeth, N. J., 
last December 16, killing 56 persons; and 

Whereas a commercial aircraft approach- 
ing Newark Airport crashed in the same city 
on January 22, 1952, killing all 23 persons 
aboard, including former Secretary of War 
Robert Patterson, and at least 5 residents 
of Elizabeth who were trapped in their 
homes: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, shall make 
a full and complete investigation of (1) the 
airplane crash which occurred on January ‘2, 
1952, at Elizabeth, N. J., with a view to ascer- 
taining the cause of such crash, and (2) the 
operution, location, and proposed expansion 
of the Newark Airport. The committee shall 
report to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date the results of its study and in- 
vestigation together with such recommenda- 
tions as it may deem advisable with respect 
to the elimination of hazards not only to 
occupants of planes but to residents of the 
Newark area and the prevention of similar 


accidents in the future, 
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Subsequently, Mr. JonHnson of Colo- 
rado, from the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, to which was re- 
ferred the foregoing resolution (S. Res. 
268) reported it favorably, without 
amendment, and submitted a report (No. 
1138) thereon. 


AMENDMENT OF SERVICEMEN’S READ- 
JUSTMENT ACT—CHANGE OF REFER- 
ENCE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the bill 
(S. 2420) to amend section 302 of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
as amended, which was introduced by 


_ the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Russetu] 


on January 14, 1952, was inadvertently 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. This bill proposes to 
amend section 302 of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944. It is the 
sense of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare that it comes within the 
jurisdiction of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill and that it 
be referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE, 
AND NAVIGATION WITH GREECE—RE- 
MOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF SECRECY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. As in execu- 
tive session, the Chair lays before the 
Senate Executive J, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, second session, a treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation between 
the United States of America and the 
Kingdom of Greece, signed at Athens 
August 3, 1951. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the injunction 
of secrecy be removed from the treaty, 
and that the President’s message, to- 
gether with the treaty be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
that the President’s message be printed 
in the REcorpD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith a treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce and navigation between 
the United States of America and the 
Kingdom of Greece, signed at Athens 
August 3. 1951. 
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I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate a copy of a related exchange 
of notes, dated August 3 and December 
26, 1951, and a report by the Secretary 
of State with respect to the treaty. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE HOvseE, January 30, 1952. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secre- 


tary of State; (2) treaty of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation, signed at 
Athens August 3, 1951; (3) copy of ex- 
change of notes, dated at Athens August 
3 and December 26, 1951.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Maj. Gen. William P. T. Hill, United States 
Marine Corps, to be Quartermaster General 
of the Marine Corps, with the rank of major 
general; 

Lt. Gen. LeRoy Lutes, Army of the United 
States (major general, U. S. Army), to be 
placed on the retired list in the grade of 
lieutenant general; and 

Lt. Gen. John Breitling Coulter, Army of 
the United States (major general, U. S. 
Army), to be placed on the retired list in 
the grade of lieutenant general. 


———————————————— 

ROGER L. PUTNAM, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
TO BE ECONOMIC STABILIZATION AD- 
MINISTRATOR—EXECUTIVE REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I report favor- 
ably the nomination of Roger L. Putnam, 
of Massachusetts, to be Economic 
Stabilization Administrator. I may say 
that the committee unanimously ordered 
the nomination reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


PROTOCOL TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY ON THE ACCESSION OF GREECE 
AND TURKEY—MOTION TO RECON- 
SIDER 


Mr.GILLETTE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the Senate yesterday ap- 
proved the resolution of ratification of 
the protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty 
on the accession of Greece and Turkey. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
will be entered, as in executive session. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR IN- 
VESTIGATION OF CRIME IN DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, I report an original res- 
olution authorizing an additional appro- 
priation for an investigation of crime in 
the District of Columbia, and I submit a 
report (No. 1139) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consid- 
eration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 
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The resolution (S. Res. 267) was read, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the 
District of Columbia or the duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, investigating crime 
and law enforcement, under authority of 
Senate Resolution 136, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, agreed to September 13, 1951, hereby is 
authorized to expend to June 30, 1952, from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, to carry 
out the purposes of Senate Resolution 136, 
the sum of $61,200, in addition to the amount 
heretofore authorized by said resolution for 
the same purposes. 

Sec. 2. Subsection (2) of rection 1 of Sen- 
ate Resolution 136, is amended to read as 
follows: 

(2) to make a final report to the Senate 


‘on or before June 30, 1952, with respect to 


the results of its study and investigation of 
crime and related problems, including law 
enforcement in the Div:rict of Columbia, 
and to make recommendations for necessary 
legislation.” 

Sec. 3. Senate Resolution 264, Eighty- 
second Congress, agreed to January 24, 1952, 
hereby is rescinded. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I should like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that on January 24, 
when a resolution extending the investi- 
gation of the Crime Committee was un- 
der consideration, together with other 
resolutions, certain statements were 
made by three members on this side of 
the aisle. One was by the senior Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. He 
said: 

Mr. President, I hope that Members of 
the Senate will seriously consider the im- 
port of all the resolutions which are being 
brought up calling for increased personnel 
and increased expenditures on the part of 
the Congress. I know the purpose is good, 
namely, to enable Congress to keep up with 
the activities of the Government agencies 
in Washington, and see that they comply 
with the directions of Congress, but I am 
wondering where the end will be. I am ap- 
prehensive that we are rapidly getting our- 
selves into the same position occupied by 
the agencies of the executive branch of the 
Government which we are prone to criticize. 
Many of our committees will have to have 
tremendous staffs if we are to keep up with 
these agencies in all respects. 


He further said: 


Iam not objecting to the resolutions which 
are being presented today. I merely desire 
to call the attention of the Senate at this 
time to the fact that we can go too far. 


The Senator from Vermont was well 
within his rights in the remarks made 
by him. He took a sound position. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
made the following statement: 


Mr. Brinces. Mr. President, I think the 
Committee on Rules and Administration and 
its distinguished chairman have done a good 
job in connection with recommendations for 
appropriations for the activities of vari-us 
committees, as the Senatar from Vermont 
{Mr. ArKEN] has pointed out. However, I 
believe that the committees for which funds 
have been appropriated should now live 
within the amount given them, for the re- 
mainder of the session or the fiscal year, 
whichever the authorization is for, and that 
we should not be called upon again to start 


making supplementary appropriations. 
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The committees know what amounts are 
available to them. The Committee on Rules 
and Administration considered the various 
requests very carefully. The chairman has 
presented the recommendations of the Rules 
Committee. From now on, having those 
funds appropriated, the committees ought to 
proceed to live within them, and not come 
back time after time to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, and subsequently 
to the Senate, for further funds. I hope 
the Senate will recognize the desirability of 
the committees living within their appro- 
priations, and that the committees will be 
forced to live within their appropriations 
and authorizations. 

I should like to have it understood that 
my remarks are not directed toward the ac- 
tivities of any specific committee or sub- 
committee, but have reference to the activi- 
ties of all Senate committees. 


The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HENDRICKSON] said: 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, speak- 
ing as a member of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the distinguished 
minority leader. I think the committees 
should, from now on, live within the appro- 
priations granted by the Senate. 


Mr. President, the reason I bring up 
this subject is that statements have been 
circulated to the effect that certain 
members of the minority opposed the 
crime investigation in the District of 
Columbia. Of course, that is an abso- 
lute falsehood. They have not done so. 
The remarks of all three Senators who 
spoke were directed to the over-all prob- 
lem of senatorial and congressional 
committees, and the fact that we can 
spread out too far. 

When an appropriation is made for a 
specific committee for a given length of 
time, the committee ought to live within 
the appropriation for that length of time. 
On the other hand, if the Committee on 
Rules and Administration and the Sen- 
ate, in their wisdom, extend the work 
of a committee, of course the committee 
must have funds to continue its work. 

I make this statement because of the 
remarks which have been made by cer- 
tain persons, particularly over the air, to 
the effect that the Senator from New 
Hampshire, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
WELKER], the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON] were Oppos- 
ing the work of the committee investi- 
gating crime in the District of Columbia. 
That assumption is completely false. So 
far as I am concerned, the record is very 
clear. The Committee on Rules and 
Administration of the Senate reported 
the resolution favorably. It was then 
agreed to by the Senate, by unanimous 
vote. So there is no question as to how 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration or the Senate stood. 

I do stand—and I believe that the 
other Senators stand also—for con- 
tinued caution with respect to over-all 
appropriations for various committees. 
When the life of such committees is ex- 
tended, as in this case, I want the com- 
mittees to have sufficient funds so as to 
be able to fur.ction properly. 

Mr. McFARLAND, Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 


President, 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to state that I had talked with the 
distinguished minority leader, and I 
know from our conversation that he did 
not have the extension of the crime com- 
mittee in mind at all when he made the 
statement on the floor of the Senate. 
His intention, I.am sure, was to suggest 
that the Senate of the United States 
should cut down on its expenditures as 
much as possible at a time when we are 
asking departments of the Government 
to do the same. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. That was my 
purpose. The committee has now acted 
again on the question, after undoubtedly 
having considered it on its merits. They 
have voted for < continuation of the life 
of the committee, and the resolution to 
carry out that purpose is now before the 
Senate. So far as I am concerned I in- 
tend to support the resolution. But I 
reiterate, on the over-all question of 
committees, that when they are given a 
certain period of life, whether it be 3 
months, 6 months, or any other time, 
and have funds appropriated for their 
purposes, they should live within the 
amount of money that is appropriated 
for them. If a committee’s life should 
be extended, of course, the Senate will 
again consider appropriating funds to 
carry on the committee’s work, in an 
amount that the Senate believes the 
committee is entitled to have. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 








ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 

’ were ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix, as follows: 


By Mr. ELLENDER: 

Address delivered by him before National 
Cotton Council of America, at New Orleans, 
La., on January 28, 1952. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

Address entitled “Remove Not the Land- 
mark,” to be delivered at the annual meet- 
ing of the Arlington (Va.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, on January 30, 1952. 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

Testimony of Hon. Jesse H. Jones, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, on June 23, 1941, before 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the 
House of Representatives, regarding the de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Editorial entitled “St. Lawrence Issue,” 
published in the Washington Post of Janu- 
ary 30, 1952. 

By Mr. IVES: 

Editorial entitled “The St. Lawrence,” 
published in the New York Herald Tribune 
of January 30, 1952. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

Editorial entitled “Doctors in Politics,” 
published in the magazine America for Janu- 
ary 12, 1952. 

By Mr. HENDRICKSON: 

Article entitled “Seven Hundred and Fifty- 
six Dollars a Week Paid Plumber,” published 
in the Newark Evening News of January 29, 
1952. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Article entitled “The Battleground Is 
Here,” written by Barbara Ward, and pub- 
lished in the New York Times Magazine of 
January 27, 1952. 
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By Mr. WILEY: 

Two articles entitled, respectively, “Blue- 
print for Stalin’s Spies,” and “Free Masonry 
and Morality,” relating to illegal entries of 
aliens and criminal activities. 





CONDEMNATION OF RUSSIA BY THE 
UNITED NATIONS—ARTICLE BY DAVID 
LAWRENCE 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in the New York Herald Tribune 
of this morning appears the column of 
Mr. David Lawrence under the headline 
“U. N., in condemning Russia, backs up 
United States policy critics.” 

It so happens that this discussion by 
Mr. Lawrence is right in line with the 
remarks I made yesterday, and forms a 
valuable addition to what I said and the 
emphasis I placed on the importance of 
fuller collaboration between the United 
States and our allies in the development 
of a far-eastern policy. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that this column by 
Mr. Lawrence be printed in the body of 
the REcorD in connection with these re- 
marks of mine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


U. N., In CONDEMNING Russia, Backs UP 
UNITED STATES POLICY CRITICS 
(By David Lawrence) 
WASHINGTON, January 29.—When the 


United Nations exhibits the candor and 
courage that go with moral force and tells 
the whole world that a nation which has 
broken a treaty is guilty of an offense against 
the code of decent governments, the episode 
is of the utmost importance and deserves 
the widest attention. 

This, however, is not the only significance 
derivable from the action of the U. N.’s 
principal committee on world policy in find- 
ing Soviet Russia guilty of breaking her 
treaty with the National Government of 
China which was consummated in 1945. For 
what is really revealed is a confirmation of 
many charges aired in congressional com- 
mittees here that Russia was constantly un- 
dermining the position of the Nationalist 
Government and that the downfall of the 
Nationalists was in no small part due to the 
influence of an outs.de power—namely, 
Communist Russia. This is also, in sub- 
stance, the charge made in a public speech 
a few months ago by Dean Rusk, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, 
only to be condemned by American oppo- 
nents of the Chiang Kai-shek government as 
being a deviation from the policies of the 
American Government and as closing the 
door to recognition of the Communist gov- 
ernment in China. 

It will be noted that the vote in the U. N. 
committee was 24 to 9 and that 25 countries 
abstained. Those which did not vote in- 
cluded Great Britain and her Commonwealth 
representatives, and France. But Indonesia, 
India, Israel, and Burma voted with the 
Soviet bloc against the resolution. Presum- 
ably the British and other nations which 
have recognized the Communist government 
in China felt that to vote for the resolution 
would embarrass them or call into question 
as inconsistent their action in previously 
having extended recognition to that govern- 
ment. 


RESOLUTION QUOTED 


The U. N. committee’s resolution declared: 

“The Soviet Union obstructed the efforts 
of the National Government of China in 
reestablishing Chinese national authority in 
the three eastern provinces (Manchuria) 
after the surrender of Japan and gave mili- 
tary and economic aid to the Chinese Com- 
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munists against the National Government of 
China.” 

The resolution also stated that, in doing 
this, Russia “in her relations with China 
since the surrender of Japan h:s failed to 
carry out the treaty of friendship and alli- 
ance between China and the Soviet Union 
of August 14, 1945.” 

This is precisely what has been contended 
in W-shington by critics of some of the 
American advisers in China accused of pro- 
Communist sympathies, and to some extent 
it has been the basis for challenging the 
State Department itself on the grounds 
that failure to give wholehearted support 
to the National Government weakened 
the central government and led eventually 
to its military collapse and defeat. 

Under that same treaty, each side was to 
respect the other’s sovereignty and Russia 
was obligated to give military and moral 
support exclusively to the National Govern- 
ment of China. The resolution stated that 
the Soviet Union has failed to carry out 
these provisions. 


TRIUMPH FOR CHIANG 


The way is opened now in the U. N. for 
a@ comprehensive examination of Russian 
behavior, particularly her breaking of other 
t-eaties and agreements, since the surrender 
of Japan. The fact that the National Gov- 
ernment, driven back to a small area in For- 
mosa as a base, can still stand up in the 
United Nations and get approval for its reso- 
lution condemning Russia’s violations of the 
Russo-China Treaty is an encouraging dem- 
onstration of the faith of the U. N. in the 
National Government of China as the only 
surviving legitimate regime there. Thus it 
is provec again that military domination 
of a territory is not the only criterion in 
affording consideration to the claims of a 
legitimate government whose sovereign rep- 
resentatives still sit in the United Nations 
Security Council and the Assembly. What is 
important is how the military supremacy 
was attained. 

The passage of the resolution was the 
biggest triumph by the Chiang Kai-shek 
regime in world diplomacy in the last few 
years and underlines the fact that Red China, 
by her behavior in Korea, has alienated the 
support of a majority of the nations voting 
on the resolution in the U. N. 

It is regrettable, of course, that Great 
Britain and France did not vote their con- 
currence but abstained from voting. Ab- 
stention from voting does not, to be sure, 
pass judgment either way on the merits of 
the resolution. Whatever the technicalities 
were that motivated such a course, it would 
have been refreshing and inspirational if 
Great Britain and France had stood with the 
United States in condemning Russia as 
faithless to her pledged word. 

Back in 1914, France cried out against 
violation of a treaty by Germany in invading 
Belgium and won American sympathy and 
ultimately American military support. Back 
in 1939, Britain went to the aid of Poland 
because of a treaty guaranteeing aid, and 
the United States eventually sent her troops 
across the Atlantic to help in that cause. 
It is tragic that all nations are not yet will- 
ing formally to call a treaty violator by that 
name in the U.N. 











DEATH OF FRED A. CARLSON 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
regret to have to inform the Senate that 
Mr. Fred A. Carlson, long a member of 
the corps of Official Reporters of De- 
bates, passed away at Doctors Hospital 
last evening. Mr. Carlson had been a 
court and general reporter of long ex- 
perience when he was appointed as a 
Senate Reporter in 1933. He had served 
as the official reporter of the peace 
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conference in Paris at the conclusion of 
World War I, in which he had served 
with distinction. 

Mr. Carlson was a great success as a& 
Senate Reporter, combining a remark- 
able personality, a capacity for hard 
work, and a mind enriched by wide and 
studious reading of the best in literature. 

Mr. President, the Senate has lost the 
services of a very capable and splendid 
man. Iam sure I speak for all Senators 
when I say Mr. Carlson will be greatly 
missed, and I join in extending my deep- 
est sympathy to his widow and the other 
members of his family. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the sentiments 
expressed by the distinguished majority 
leader in paying tribute to a very faith- 
ful, conscientious public servant who has 
served the Senate for almost 20 years. 
Together with other Senators on both 
sides of the aisle, I have always received 
courteous and efficient service from him. 
I regret his passing. On behalf of the 
minority, I extend to Mr. Carlson’s 
widow and his family our deepest sym- 
pathy. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I, too, join 
in the words of tribute being paid to 
Mr. Carlson, one of the most faithful 
public servants ever in the employ of 
the Senate. All who knew him were 
aware of his devotion to his country, his 
fidelity to duty, his great ability in his 
profession, and other fine qualities, 
which made him outstanding. There 
are many who will mourn his passing, 
and feel the loss of a real friend. 

I join in the expression of sympathy 
which has been extended to his widow, 
to his family, and to those with whom 
he was closely associated in the work of 
the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to add a word of tribute 
to the remarks made by the majority 
leader, the minority leader, and the Sen- 
ator from New York, in expressing my 
deep regret at the death of Mr. Fred A. 
Carlson, who has been such a worthy 
and outstanding aide to us in the per- 
formance of our duties in the United 
States Senate. I join with the others in 
expressing my deep sympathy to Mr. 
Carlson’s family. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
just heard the sad news of the death 
of Fred A. Carlson, one of our loyal Offi- 
cial Senate Reporters of Debates. I sim- 
ply want to say that he was a person- 
ification of courage, because for a great 
many years he suffered from a physical 
affliction which would have caused most 
men to retire to their bedrooms many 
years ago. 

I think the Fred Carlsons are the 
unsung heroes among our public serv- 
ants. They do a heroic job for the 
American people. 

Mr. President, on this occasion I de- 
sire to express publicly my sympathy 
for Mr. Carlson’s family and to say just 
these few words in tribute to a man who 
I think was a great American in the true 
sense. I have spent several very pleas- 
ant hours as a guest in his home each 
year, for several years past. He not only 
was the kind of an American I have 
mentioned, but he was also a great Chris- 
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tian who fully understood the spiritual 
values that ought to motivate men. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
been grieved to learn of the death last 
evening of Fred A. Carlson, one of the 
Official Reporters of Debates of the Sen- 
ate. While Mr. Carlson was born in 
Sweden, he was brought to this country 
when 2 years old, and the family settled 
in Chicago. He studied shorthand, and 
established himself as one of the lead- 
ing court and general reporters of Chi- 
cago, later coming to Washington, where, 
as a member of the firm of Hart, Dice 
& Carlson, he reported some of the most 
important cases tried in this jurisdic- 
tion. 

In August 1917, Mr. Carlson, a mem- 
ber of the National Guard of Illinois, 
was inducted with the Guard into the 
National Army of the United States, and 
was sent to France, where he partici- 
pated in the long and hard-fought 
Meuse-Argonne campaign, which cul- 
minated in the armistice. He then 
served in Luxembourg in the army of 
occupation. 

He was chosen by the American Peace 
Commissioners to report the Peace Con- 
ference in Paris, and received high com- 
mendation from the Commission for his 
services to the Commission and to his 
country. 

Mr. Carlson has served as an Official 
Reporter of Debates of the Senate since 
1933 with outstanding ability and heroic 
devotion. I mourn his loss, and extend 
my deepest sympathy to Mrs. Carlson 
and the members of his family. 


REPEAL OF EMBARGO ON IMPORTATION 
OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2104) to repeal section 
104 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Capg- 
HART] to recommit to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency the bill (S. 2104) 
to repeal section 104 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended. On 
that question debate is limited to 1 hour, 
to be equally divided, and to be con- 
trolled by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CaPEHART], in favor of his motion, and 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FwL- 
BRIGHT], in opposition. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
should like to modify my motion by 
inserting “March 3, 1952,” in lieu of 
“February 4, 1952.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
modifies his motion accordingly. The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I understand that 
1 hour of debate is allowed to each side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One hour of 
debate altogether, with 30 minutes al- 
lowed to each side. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
shall take not more than 5 minutes, I 
believe that the Senate should recom- 
mit the bill to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, for the reason that 
since the committee studied the bill and 
held hearings on it approximately 4 
months ago, conditions have changed. 
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The bill deals with fats and oils. Fats 
and oils, generally speaking, with the 
exception of butter, have been declining 
in price, which decline has its effect on 
many things. The law expires on June 
30. Section 104, which we are consid- 
ering, was written into the Defense Pro- 
duction Act on the floor of the Senate, 
without first having been considered by 
the committee, and without hearings 
having been held on it. I feel that we 
should recommit the bill and ask the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to 
reconsider it. For that reason I sub- 
mitted my motion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to make it 
clear that the bill repealing section 104 
was not reported without hearings hav- 
ing been held on it. The Senator knows 
that thorough hearings were held. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Originally the 
amendment, which is section 104, was 
placed in the Defense Production Act on 
the floor of the Senate, without hear- 
ings having been held on it. Hearings 
on the pending bill were held by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, as 
I have just stated, 4 months ago. Con- 
ditions have changed in the last 4 
months. I believe the committee ought 
to take another look at the bill. The 
committee ought to study it. The com- 
mittee ought to invite those who are ad- 
ministering the act to appear before it, 
and bring the matter up to date in the 
light of existing conditions. ‘ 

My motion provides that the com- 
mittee shall report back not later than 
March 3. I do not know what the com- 
mittee may do. The committee may well 
report the bill back unanimously. It 
may make some changes. It may decide 
that under existing conditions the bill 
should not be reported favorably. I do 
not know what the action of the com- 
mittee will be. I will not speculate on 
what the committee may do. 

I do not believe that with respect to a 
matter which is so important and so con- 
troversial as this one—many persons are 
in favor of section 104 and many others 
are opposed to it—we ought to pass 
a bill based upon testimony given ap- 
proximately 4 months ago. I do not see 
how anything can be lost by delaying the 
matter for a few weeks. My motion does 
not require that the committee wait until 
March 3 to report back. It provides that 
the committee must repo-'t back not later 
than March 3. 

I do not have anything further to say. 
Iam besing my argument on the thought, 
which I believe to be sound, that the 
committee should take another look at 
the bill, in the light of existing con- 
ditions. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Certainly. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If we are to havea 
quorum call t should certainly think that 
the time consumed in it should be equally 
divided. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; 
should be equally charged. 

Mr. FULBRIGH"'. Does the Senator 
from Indiana wish to have a quorum 
call now? 


the time 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Not at the moment. 
I yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am opposed to this bill, S. 2104. 
If enacted, it would destroy the only real 
protection the American dairyman has 
to the American market. It would per- 
mit a flood of foreign butter and cheese 
to be brought into the United States to 
fill that market and displace American 
dairy products. 

The effect of this bill is simple. Ever 
since the war, we have found it neces- 
sary to maintain strict quotas or em- 
bargoes on imports of foreign butter. 
Last year, by an amendment called sec- 
tion 104 of the Defense Production Act, 
we extended the time duration on these 
quotas. The bill which is now before 
the Senate would repeal section 104 and 
permit foreign butter and cheese to be 
imported immediately without any re- 
striction other than a very low tariff 
duty. 

This bill to repeal the import quotas 
is advanced in the name of the so-called 
reciprocal trade agreements program. 
That fact may fully explain why the 
trade agreements program is looked 
upon with such profound suspicion 
among farmers. 

I have grave doubt whether the pro- 
cedure which has been followed on this 
bill is in accord with the rules of the 
Senate, or with the constitutional pro- 
visions relating to the handling of reve- 
nue bills, which have customarily always 
included measures relating to the con- 
trol of international trade. However, I 
will not dwell on that. point at length, 
since others who have made a special 
study of it will discuss it at length dur- 
ing the course of this debate. 

Let me quote from a letter 1 have just 
received from a well-informed distribu- 
tor of dairy products: 

We believe, and reliably so, that approxi- 
mately 250,000,000 pounds of butter would 
come to this country annually should im- 
port controls be lifted. This foreign but- 
ter can be sold wholesale in the United 
States at 37 to 48 cents per pound, taking 
into account present foreign exchange rates. 
I quote this price figure as one released by 
the American Butter Institute. 

The thing that appalls me is that, at a 
time when our Federal Government main- 
tains the domestic price level for butter at 
64 cents for B grade and 66 cents for A 
grade, it would seem almost asinine for the 
same Government to permit foreign iniports 
which would take over a substantial portion 
of our domestic market, and I believe beyond 
the denial of anyone this lower-cost butter 
coming into the country could do nothing 
but pull our price down and in the final 
analysis would be done at a terrific cost to 
the expense of American producers and tax- 
payers generally. 


He then goes on to point out that prob- 
ably it would mean abolishing altogether 
the price-support program on butter. 
The Government simply would not be 
able to stand the cost of supporting the 
market by buying butter surpluses. If 
foreign surpluses were brought into the 
United States and dumped on top of 
our own. Any Member of the Senate 
who wants to save money for the Gov- 
ernment ought to vote against this bill, 
Mr. President. 
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Last year, the total domestic produc- 
tion of butter was about 1,500,000,000 
pounds. If 250,000,000 additional 
pounds of butter were imported from 
abroad and dumped on the market, it is 
easy to see that the market price would 
collapse completely. 

The situation affecting cheese is not 
much different. Cheese imports, which 
displace American cheese in our markets, 
have increased rapidly year by year. 
During the last fiscal year, they reached 
a level of more than 60,000,000 pounds, 
the highest level in 14 years. Under the 
present law, cheese imports are not em- 
bargoed completely, but they are re- 
stricted to a moderate level. This bill 
would wipe out even these moderate re- 
striciions. 

More than 2 years ago, on Septem- 
ber 9, 1949, in a rather long speech to 
the Senate, I warned of this danger. I 
pointed out that the State Department, 
through its handling of the so-called 
reciprocal trade agreements program, 
was in effect sabotaging the farm pro- 
gram by permitting the entry into the 
United States of foreign farm surpluses 
to be added to our own surpluses. Pota- 
toes came in from Canada while we had 
a surplus of potatoes here. Surplus 
barley and oats came in, while the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation was taking 
barley and oats off the market. Sur- 
plus eggs came in from China, while the 
Commodity Credit Corporation was buy- 
ing surplus American eggs. By the 
terms of this bill, surplus butter and 
cheese will be brought in, to break down 
the farm price-support program. 

The American dairy farmer has had a 
hard enough time since the administra- 
tion pushed through the bill permitting 
oleomargarine to encroach on his mar- 
ket. If this bill is passed, it will be clear 
notice to him that he is supposed to go 
out of business for the benefit of certain 
foreign countries. I believe in interna- 
tional cooperation and _ international 
understanding, but I also believe in 
maintaining our own industries, particu- 
larly our agriculture, against foreign 
competition. I hope the Senate will 
defeat this bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the junior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator from North Dakota is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, it has 
been contended by some that section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
would take care of any problems the 
fats and oils industry, particularly the 
dairy interests, might face in the future 
if section 104 which we are debating 
now were repealed. A review of the 
history of section 22 will, I believe, dispel 
any such reasoning as that. 

For example, in the past 13 years, sec- 
tion 22 has been invoked only three 
times: Once on September 5, 1939, when 
it was invoked on cotton and cotton 
waste; again on May 28, 1941, when it 
was invoked on wheat and wheat flour; 
and finally on December 10, 1951, when 
it was invoked on almonds. That was 
done to stop the importation of those 
various food commodities from abroad. 
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During this long period there have 
been many times when foreign imports 
of agricultural commodities have all but 
wrecked the prices of the products of 
many segments of our agriculture. 

Only about 2 years ago, when we were 
spending hundreds of millions of dollars 
in the support of potatoes in the United 
States, no effort was made to invoke 
section 22 to stop the importation of 
Canadian potatoes. 

Through 1949 until about April 1951 
we absorbed almost all the Canadian 
rye crop by way of importations. That 
occurred at a time when we had here at 
home all the rye we needed. Those im- 
ports directly demoralized the price of 
rye in the United States. In fact, all 
during that period, when we were ab- 
sorbing those huge imports coming from 
Canada, the price of rye was Iar below 
the support levels in the United States. 
Had section 22 been used in only a minor 
way, to stop part of those imports, it 
would never have been necessary in any 
way whatever to have had a price-sup- 
port program for rye, and there would 
have been no reason at all for the Gov- 
ernment to have spent one red cent to 
support rye prices. And we could have 
had a profitable and a fair price for rye. 

Of course, Mr. President, those who 
favored such imports—and the support 
for them came largely from the State 
Department—contended that farmers 
were not hurt, because there was in 
effect a price-support program for rye 
to help farmers. However, the price- 
support program for ry2 never at any 
time provided for more than 72 percent 
of parity. As a result, during those 
years rye prices in the United States 
were so low, even though the Govern- 
ment spent miliions of dollars in the 
support of rye prices, that most rye pro- 
ducers went out of business. 

Now the contention that the rye pro- 
ducers were not hurt seems to me to be 
utterly untenable, because as a result of 
those low prices most of them are now 
out of business or have switched to the 
production of other commodities. 

Mr. President, I think it would be a 
sorry thing if the Congress today re- 
pealed section 104 and depended upon 
section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act to give the farmers the neces- 
sary crotection from foreign imports 
they need, and to which they are en- 
titled. Certainly this measure which is 
of such great importance to a major 
segment of our economy is entitled to 
more consideration than it has received. 

Mr. YOUNG subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks earlier this after- 
noon a telegram which I have received 
from the CIO, asking for repeal of sec- 
tion 104, which gives protection to farm- 
ers against foreign imports. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 28, 1952. 
Senator MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of CIO urge you vote for S. 2104 
to repeal section 104 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. This section violates our recipro- 
cal trade agreements, runs counter to the 
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objectives of our defense effort, and is un- 
necessary for the protection of our domestic 
producers. 
NATHAN E. Cowan, 
Director, CIO Legislative Department. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Indiana wish to use more 
time at this point? 


EX-PRESIDENT HOOVER’S SPEECH ON 
UNITED STATES FOREIGN AND DO- 
MESTIC POLICY 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield to me at 
this time? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield 5 minutes 
to the senior Senator from Michigan. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Michigan is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, a 
few days ago I had printed in the body 
of the REcorp a speech which was de- 
livered by the Honorable Herbert Hoover, 
former President of the United States. 
Since then, there has been some reaction 
to the speech, by retired generals of the 
Army and by an admiral of the United 
States Navy. 

Believing that this matter is of great 
importance to the Senate and to the 
people of the United States, I wish to 
read into the REcorp some telegrams 
which were sent to Herbert Hoover and 
one telegram which was sent to me in 
regard to his speech. 

The first is from Lt. Gen. Leslie R. 
Groves, United States Army engineers, 
retired, and director of the Manhattan 
Project, which created the atomic bomb. 
All Members of the Senate know Gen- 
eral Groves to be a patriot of impeccable 
character. He is a man of practical ex- 
perience who was never known to use a 
weasel word in describing the defense of 
the United States. I quote his telegram: 

I hope that Mr. Hoover’s words will not be 
ignored as they were a year ago just because 
they make unpleasant reading. As he points 
out, the great danger of our position is over- 
extension in international commitments, 
both economic and military. It will take 
courage to revise our present policies, to 
admit our mistakes, and even to accept mi- 
nor, and we hope, temporary defeat. 

As Mr. Hoover suggests, our military policy 
should be based on air and sea where our 
great technical capabilities can be put to 
best advantage rather than on the ground 
where the number of bayonets is of prime 
importance. 


Only this morning General Wede- 
meyer, United States Army, retired, long 
one of our most trusted public servants, 
who headed the Planning Division of the 
General Staff during early stages of 
World War II, who served also in the 
Southeast Asia and China theaiers, and 
who is a lifelong student of the German 
military forces as well as of the Orient, 
commented: 

I completely concur with ex-President 
Hoover's searching analysis of the world sit- 
uation. He recognizes the importance of our 
conserving our manhood while exploiting to 
the fullest degree our technological and in- 
dustrial superiority. Translated into mili- 
tary forces, this means air power supple- 


mented by sea power and the minimum 
ground forces. 
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President Hoover received a telegram 
from Lt. Gen. Harold L. George, one of 
our most distinguished Air Force officers, 
and now the head of Howard Hughes’ 
Aircraft Co., which is doing work for the 
United States Government in aircraft 
production. General George’s telegram 
reads as follows: 


The Honorable Herbert Hoover: Congrat- 
ulations on your Sunday radio talk to the 
American people. That talk contains the 
basic elements around which should be de- 
veloped our national and military policy. 
This country must realize that the creation 
of a dominant air power constitutes the first 
military priority of the United States. 

A powerful American Air Force in being 
constity-tes the greatest possible power to 
preserve peace in this unsettled world. It 
does not seem to me that even this great 
Nation can afford to spend vast billions of 
dollars indiscriminately over a period of 
years to create a great Army, a great Navy, 
and a great Air Force, and also provide the 
arms and equipment for the military forces 
of other nations, without economic bank- 
ruptcy. A strong economy is vitally essen- 
tial for this country’s long-term battle 
against communism. Unless our economic 
structure is kept strong and healthy, we 
cannot for long maintain the military 
strength essential for our survival. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
from Indiana yield me two more 
minutes? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield two more minutes to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Michigan may proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Also, a telegram 
which came to me this morning from 
Brig. Gen. Brice P. Disque, Army of the 
United States, retired, had this to say: 

Herbert Hoover’s views are not enhanced 
by what I may say. Nevertheless, as an 
old soldier of over 50 years’ experience in 
many parts of the world in the Regular 
Army and civil life, including three wars, 
I urge you to consider our former Presi- 
dent’s broadcast of last Sunday as the most 
significant statement that has been made 
since he spoke about a year ago. A reexami- 
nation of our foreign policy is an immediate 
and transcendent necessity. It must result 
in the recapture by the Congress of your 
constitutional duty and powers over war and 
spending if our Nation is to survive. As a 
soldier I assure you without hesitation that 
no Regular Army officer of my acquaintance 
and for whom I have respect will question 
Mr. Hoover’s reasoning with respect to the 
military content of his proposals. 


And finally, from among the many 
congratulatory messages sent to former 
President Hoover, I read a statement 
from Admiral H. E. Yarnell, United 
States Navy, retired, one of the Navy's 
most distinguished sons: 

I endorse Mr. Herbert Hoover’s speech of 
Sunday, January 27, 100 percent. If our 
leaders would only follow Mr. Hoover's ad- 


vice, we would soon be out of this mess we 
are now in. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Michigan has again 
expired. 
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REPEAL OF EMBARGO ON IMPORTATION 
OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2104) to repeal section 104 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Indiana wish to use any 
further time? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the op- 
position at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if it 
is agreeable, I should like to have a quo- 
rum call, the time to be divided equally. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time 
will come out of the time of the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Indiana, when we were starting, agreed 
to divide the time of a quorum call. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, how 
much time do we have left? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Indiana has 11 minutes left. The 
time required for a quorum call comes 
out of the time of the Senator who sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum, unless an 
agreement is made to the contrary by the 
Senate. Is there objection to a quorum 
call without the time consumed being 
charged to either side? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Reserving the right 
to object, and inasmuch as I have but 11 
minutes remaining, I do not think we 
could agree to that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The suggestion 
made by the Chair was that a quorum 
call be made without charging the time 
thereof to either side. 

Mr. CAPEHART. To that, I do not 
object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I desire to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
hears no objection, and the Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hendrickson 
Anderson Hennings 
Bennett Hickenlooper 
Benton Hill 
Brewster Hoey 
Bricker Holland 
Bridges Humphrey 
Butler, Md. Hunt 
Butler, Nebr, Ives 

Byrd Jenner 
Cain Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Pastore 

Case Johnston, S.C. Robertson 
Clements Kefauver Russell 
Connally Kem Saltonstall 
Cordon Kerr Smathers 
Douglas Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Duff Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Langer Smith, N C. 
Eastland Lehman Sparkman 
Ecton Lodge Stennis 
Ellender Long Taft 
Ferguson Magnuson Thye 
Planders Malone Tobey 
Frear Martin Underwood 
Pulbright Maybank Watkins 
George McCarran Welker 
Gillette McCarthy Wiley 
Green McClellan Williams 
Hayden McParland Young 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 


McKellar 
McMahon 
Millikin 
Moody 
Morse 
Mundt 
Murray 
Neely 
Nixon 
O’Conor 
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CHAVEZ] and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. MonronEy] are absent on 
official business. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senators from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON 
and Mr. ScHOEPPEL], the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. .DirKsen], and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. SEATON] are absent 
on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. RoBERTSON]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Virginia is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
view of the consistent support I have 
given to all phases of agriculture, includ- 
ing the dairy industry, during the past 
18 years, it is unnecessary for me to say 
that my support of Senate bill 2104 is 
not due to any lack of interest in the wel- 
fare of dairy farmers, but it is because I 
sincerely believe repeal of the embargo 
on certain dairy products will in the long 
run be for the best interest of dairy farm- 
ers as well as all other farmers in the 
United States. 

We all admire the statesmanship of 
Winston Churchill and the courage 
which he still displays in the face of a 
multitude of difficulties including the 
dissolution of a once great empire. At 
the same time I fear too many of us have 
forgotten the leadership of Cordell Hull 
who, in my opinion, ranks with Woodrow 
Wilson as one of the greatest statesmen 
of our day and generation. 

I shall always look back with pride and 
satisfaction to the fact that for 10 years, 
as a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, I led the fight for Mr. Hull’s good- 
neighbor policy and his program of re- 
ciprocal trade agreements. 

My views on that subject have not 
changed, and I am now advocating repeal 
of section 104 of the Defense Production 
Act because it is in conflict with the prin- 
ciples of Cordell Hull’s reciprocal trade 
program. 

In normal times our automobile in- 
dustry is dependent for continued pros- 
perity upon an export of from 10 to 15 
percent of its total output and others, 
such as the machine tool, typewriter, 
business machine, and electrical equip- 
ment industries, also need foreign out- 
lets. In these lines we can produce more 
efficiently than can any other nation. 

I am particularly concerned, also with 
the welfare of the American farmer. So 
far as agriculture is concerned we are 
primarily an exporting nation. We sell 
two or three times as much of our agri- 
cultural products in foreign markets as 
we buy from foreigners. We even sell 
three or four times as much dairy prod- 
ucts in foreign markets as we import. 
Every third bale of cotton we produce is 
shipped overseas. So is every third 
bushel of wheat and every fourth pound 
of tobacco. We sell 30 percent of our 
soybeans, 13 percent of our cotton seed 
and 40 percent of our peanuts and pea- 
nut oil abroad. Without these markets 
our producers would suffer and many of 
them would not survive. 
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What section 104 does is to shrink our 
foreign markets. Other countries need 
dollars to buy American goods and when 
they cannot sell their products here they 
cannot get those dollars. The only 
thing they can do, when section 104 be- 
comes operative, is to reduce their buy- 
ing of such things as American apples, 
citrus fruits, tobacco, cotton, wheat, and 
dairy products. 

Furthermore, section 104 will encour- 
age even those countries which have 
dollars to follow the American lead by 
protecting some elements of their own 
agriculture at all costs and reducing 
their over-all volume of purchases from 
us. In the end, of course, such a policy 
will harm the very producers it is de- 
signed to help. 

For many years economists who have 
specialized in foreign trade have agreed 
that a country can accept in imports 
as much as 5 percent of its total na- 
tional product without injuring any 
efficient domestic enterprise. We often 
look back with satisfaction and pride to 
economic conditions existing in this 
country in 1928 and until the fall of 
1929 when a foolish stock market crash 
plunged us into a depression. During 
that predepression period our exports 
were virtually balanced by imports and 
yet there was no evidence that American 
industry suffered. 

In contrast with this condition, since 
the end of World War II our exports 
have been at a rate of nearly two times 
our imports. This has been possible 
only because we have been giving other 
nations the dollars with which to buy 
their imports from us. This is a costly 
and uneconomical policy and one not 
nearly so satisfactory to most of the 
countries of Europe as a program of 
mutually beneficial trade. 

Congressional] delegations visiting Eu- 
rope last summer and fall are unani- 
mous in reporting that what Europe 
wants is not gifts of American dollars 
but an opportunity lawfully to gain dol- 
lars through sale of products in Ameri- 
can markets. 

It is not too easy these days to find a 
definite and clear-cut party issue be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats, but 
any Democrat who leaves the principle 
of fair tariff rates and mutually bene- 
ficial] international trade for prohibitive 
rates and exclusion embargoes is, in fact, 
siding with the traditional Republican 
position of America for Americans, first, 
last, and always; every nation for itself 
in a high protective tariff program, and 
the Devil take the hindmost. 

If such a program ever had any justi- 
fication, it does not exist today when 
world democracy is locked in battle with 


the corrosive forces of communism.- 


Communists in Europe and in America 
gain some support for their charge that 
the real purpose of the Marshall plan 
was to find export markets for surplus 
American products by pointing out the 
excess of our exports over our imports 
ever since the end of World WarII. But 
no Communist can successfully challenge 
the basic fairness and good will of a pro- 
gram of fair international exchange of 
goods and services. 
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Up to this point our program of chal- 
lenging the spread of communism with 
bayonets on the one hand and lavish 
distribution of dollars abroad on the 
other has not paid a satisfactory divi- 
dend, to say nothing of the fact that we 
have reached the bottom of the barrel 
of give-away dollars. What we need 
most to export now is a definite program 
of “do unto others as ye would that 
others should do unto you.” That, of 


course, includes a program of fair inter- 
national trade, and section 104 should 
be repealed because it stands in the way 
of that program. 

I yield back the remainder of my 


time. 
Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. ! 

Mr. CAPEHART. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Virginia stated that we ex- 
ported more than we imported. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Oh, by far, even 
of the dairy products that are sought to 
be excluded under this program. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to 
place in the Recorp the exact facts in 
respect to agricultural products. In 
1950 we imported $4,000,000,000 worth of 
such products. We exported $2,875,000,- 
000 worth in that year. In that year 
we imported $1,200,000,000 more than 
we exported. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
that is the old Republican tactic of “dust 
in the eyes,” when there are included 
bananas, coffee, and spices. I heard 
that for 10 or 15 years as a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House. Noncompetitive items, which we 
are unable to produce and on which a 
tariff is never placed, are always being 
brought into the discussion. Because 
they grow out of the soil, they are called 
competitive farm products. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
was simply trying to place in the REcorD 
the facts. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Place them in the 
Recorp, but put a correct interpretation 
upon them. 

Mr. CAPEHART. For 9 months of 
1951 we imported $4,000,000,000 worth 
of agricultural products but exported 
only $2,875,000,000 worth. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Will the Senator 
tell us how much of that amount was 
crude rubber, which is one of the prod- 
ucts in the list? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is not an 
agricultural product. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is, indeed, and 
is so classified. The Senator should 
know that. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I disagree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The bulk of it 
is crude rubber. Then there are coffee, 
bananas, tea,and spices. All those prod- 
ucts have never been included in any 
tariff list. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have been in- 
formed that crude rubber is included. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Of course it is. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is _ perfectly 
agreeable to me if the Senator wishes to 
take the position that he would rather 
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protect foreigners than American farm- 
ers. That is agreeable to me. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Ido not take that 
position. However, I will not allow the 
senior Senator from Indiana to stand 
up and make the statement that crude 
rubber has been in competition with 
American agricultural products, because 
such a statement is not accurate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should first like to state that no one 
should deceive himself about the effect 
of a motion to recommit. Under the 
situation that exists in Congress, a mo- 
tion to recommit is equivalent to a mo- 
tion to defeat the bill, because it is high- 
ly unlikely and highly improbable, if the 
bill goes back to committee, and even if 
it is reported back to the Senate, that 
there will ever be an opportunity to have 
it receive the attention of the Senate. 
There has been a week of debate on the 
bill. Obviously, the policy committee is 
not likely to find time for another week 
of debate later, when the business of the 
Senate will be very pressing and the 
calendar will be crowded. 

With regard to the statement by the 
Senator from Indiana about the effect 
on agriculture, it seems odd to me if 
what he says has the slightest validity, 
that the National Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has sent two letters strongly en- 
dorsing the bill. 

I do not know how the Senator recon- 
ciles his interest in agriculture with the 
view take. by the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the Farmers Union, the Tobacco 
Growers’ Association, and the National 
Cotion Council. In fact, practically 
every organiz:tion in the agricultural 
field that is of any importance has en- 
dorsed the proposed legislation, except 
the cheese manufacturers and the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Association. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And the tree nut 
growers of Washington. 

Those people, I believe, are interested 
in this motion to recommit. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In just a moment. 

I submit, in the broad interest of agri- 
culture in the United States that there 
is nothing which compares with the posi- 
tion of the major agricultural organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the Senator 
now yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yieid for a ques- 
tion. My time is limited. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Does the Senator 
know there is no such group as the tree 
nut growers of Washington? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I had supposed 
there was, because the Senator from 
Washington has been referring to them 
practically every year in his support of 
legislation which would restrict the im- 
portation of agricultural commodities. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the Senator 
point out for me any statement I have 
made regarding any tree nut organiza- 
tion? There is no such thing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I had assumed 
there was, because of the Senator’s great 
interest in the tree nuts of Washington. 
He used the same argument in the dis- 
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cussion on section 22. But that is an old 
story. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion, but this is the last time. The Sena- 
tor can get time from the Senator from 
Indiana. My time is limited. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I merely wish to 
ask the Senator if he realizes that there 
are farm organizations which are 
for repeal, and that there are other 
farm organizations, just as substantial, 
which are against it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do nut realize 
that at all. The Senator has already re- 
ceived, as he showed me a moment ago, 
telegrams from the Virginia Farm Bu- 
reau reversing the position which the 
Senator said they had previously taken. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. 
further. 

The Senator has also a letter from the 
National Farm Bureau, explaining why a 
few individual State organizations, un- 
der a misapprehension, I believe the let- 
ter states, had endorsed the Senator’s 
position in this matter previously. But 
after having their conference in Chicago, 
and being informed as to the real facts, 
practically every one of them, including 
the federations of Virginia and, I believe, 
Idaho, which I cited before, changed 
their minds. I grant that the Farm Bu- 
reaus of Minnesota and Wisconsin, where 
most of the cheese is produced, will un- 
doubtedly take a contrary position. I 
have no doubt that out of 48 State or- 
ganizations, at least 2 of them may favor 
the Senator’s position. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the Senater 
yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. I have some 
material I wish to place in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator declines to yield further. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have a telegram 
which I received yesterday from the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, strongly urging 
repeal of section 104. I ask unanimous 
consent to have this telegram appear in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INEW ORLEANS, LA., January 29, 1952. 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building: 

Following telegram sent southern Sena- 
tors today: “National Cotton Council in con- 
vention assembled at New Orleans today 
recommended passage S. 2104, repealing sec- 
tion 104, Defense Production Act, which 
tends to break down reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program and encourage retaliation 
which would be harmful to agricultural ex- 
ports. Convention believes adequate pro- 


I do not yield 


* tection can and will be extended United 


States agricultural producers under treaty 
escape clauses and under section 22 of AAA. 
We urge your support of S. 2104. Appreciate 
your leadership.” 
HarotDd A. YOUNG, 
President, National Cotton Council. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have also a tele- 
gram from the CIO, signed by Mr. Na- 


_ than E. Cowan, director of the CIO leg- 


islative department, strongly urging the 


* repeal of section 104, 
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Next, I have a letter from the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, which was 
submitted to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency last fall. I also have 
one of recent date, reaffirming their pre- 
vious position. I should like to place 
these letters in the REcorpD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator wish to have the telegram 
from the CIO printed also? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
have it placed in the Recorp at this 
place in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. There 
being no objection, the communications 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 28, 1952. 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Washington, D. C.: 
On behalf of CIO urge you vote for S. 2104 
to repeal section 104 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. This section violates our recipro- 
cal trade agreements, runs counter to the 
objectives of our defense effort, and is un- 
necessary for the protection of our domestic 
producers. 
NATHAN E. CowAN, 
Director, CIO Legislative Department. 


—— 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., September 13, 1951. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency 
Subcommittee, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN FULBRIGHT: On behalf of 
the 1,500,000 farm families who are its mem- 
bers, we wish to express the views of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation with re- 
gard to section 104 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, as amended, and to recom- 
mend approval of S. 2104 to repeal this 
section. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has 
well-established policies in support of the 
principles and objectives of the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program, the general agree- 
ment on tariffs and trade, and other meas- 
ures designed to increase world trade on a 
sound and continuing basis. 

The exports of United States products have 
increased steadily over the past few years. 
Agriculture currently is enjoying a high rate 
of exports. A continued high volume of ex- 
ports is necessary if we are to continue to 
have an expanding and productive economy 
in the United States, and, in the long run, 
exports, obviously, depend on imports. 

Not only are agricultural exports high, but 
exports of dairy products, including cheese, 
far exceed the imports of these products into 
the United States. While the ratio of value 
of exports to imports has been declining, 
still, in 1950, exports of dairy products from 
the United States was 2%, times imports. 
It also should be pointed out that the 
countries most adversely affected by sec- 
tion 104 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended, are in Western Europe 
and that these countries import far more 
agricultural products from the United States 
than they export to the United States. These 
Western European countries, together with 
Canada, are our principal buyers of bread, 
grain, feed grain, cotton, fruits, and many 
other agricultural commodities. It is in the 
best interest of the United States to main- 
tain these markets. Arbitrary restrictions on 
imports such as are authorized by section 104 
invite retaliatory action by other countries 
of a sort which would seriously reduce our 
own agricultural exports. 

The Congress is currently deliberating the 
enactment of the Mutual Security Act which 
is designed to strengthen the economies of 
other countries, to increase their ability to 
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withstand communism internally, and to in- 
crease the production and exports of these 
countries. It should be part of our policy 
in this connection to replace annual grants 
or funds by the United States by the re- 
ceipt of goods and services, and by such 
means to minimize the drain upon our eco- 
nomic resources. The larger the volume of 
goods and services received from participat- 
ing countries, the more rapidly direct grants- 
in-aid may be replaced by trade on a con- 
tinuing basis. The provisions of section 104 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, are inconsistent with the objec- 
tives of the Mutual Security Act. 

During the recent congressional delibera- 
tions on the Reciproca’' Trade Agreements 
Extension Act (Public Law 50 of the 82d 
Cong.), we proposed certain amendments 
which were accepted by the Congress. Sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
was amended to restore the original intent 
of this law. The two major changes in this 
law consistent with our policies are as 
follows: 

1. Authority was granted to restrict im- 
ports which interfere or threaten to inter- 
fere materially with any price-support pro- 
gram of the Department of Agriculture not- 
withstanding the provisions of the trade 
agreements or other international agree- 
ments heretofore or hereafter entered into 
by the United States. 2 

2. Provision was made for emergency 
treatment for perishable commodities in or- 
der that these producers may get necessary 
relief in the sh ortest possible time where im- 
ports cause serious difficulty. 

We believe that the authority contained 
in Public Law 50, Eighty-second Congress, 
together with the escape-clause provisions 
of the general agreement on tariffs and trade 
if judiciously carried out by the admin- 
istrative agencies of our Government, give 
agriculture adequate protection from ex- 
cessive imports. 

To exclude imports as provided in section 
104 of Public Law 96, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, without reference to the procedures 
established provided for ia section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, the trade 
agreements escape clause and Public Law 50, 
Eighty-second Congress, for the handling of 
such matters, presents two Government poli- 
cies that are in direct conflict. Public Law 
50 and related provisions of law and inter- 
national agreements provide a more appro- 
priate and judicious approach to import 
problems on a basis consistent with increas- 
ing world trade. We therefore recommend 
approval of S. 2104. 

We respectfully request that this letter 
be made a part of the record in connection 
with the hearings on S. 2104. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLAN B. KLINE, 
President. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 23, 1952. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SeNAToR: Allan B. Kline, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, wrote you on September 13, 1951, 
recommending approval of S. 2104 to repeal 
section 104 of the Defense Production Act. 
Since that time, the voting delegates of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation convened 
to thoroughly reconsider and restudy their 
foreign-trade policy. It is the purpose of 
this letter to clarify the present position of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation with 
respect to S. 2104. 

The policy is to “continue and expand 
the reciprocal trade agreements program 
among cooperating nations” but to “imple- 
ment the escape of the Reciprocal Trade 
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Agreements Act of 1951 and section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act to protect 
affected interests to the full extent of the 
law * * *.” The Officers of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau decided that to implement 
this part of the trade policy adopted by the 
voting delegates, they should urge repeal of 
section 104 of the Defense Production Act 
because it is by its very nature contrary to 
the reciprocal-trade policies. However, they 
felt they could not support repeal of section 
104, until there was adequate assurance that 
the escape clause and section 22 would be 
exercised to give agriculture adequate pro- 
tection from excessive imports. 

In a personal letter to the Honorable Er- 
NEST W. MCFARLAND made public today, the 
President of the United States stated in part 
that under the escape clause and section 
22 “prompt and effective action can be taken 
to insure that imports will not cause serious 
injury to our domestic agricultural pro- 
ducers. Procedures have been established 
whereby any group of producers can initiate 
action to this end. It is my intention that, 
wherever such injury is caused or threatened 
by imports, these procedures shall be fully 
implemented and promptly applied, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the law.” 

We believe that this declaration of intent 
by the President of the United States to 
implement these acts is adequate to insure 
fair treatment of effected producer groups. 

Therefore, we urge support of S. 2104 to 
repeal section 104 of the Defense Production 
Act. 

We respectfully request that this letter be 
made a part of the record of debate in con- 
nection with this measure. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. LYNN, 
Legislative Director. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to read a 
short comment from one of these letters, 
but I shall yield to the Senator from 
Arizona for a question. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I was about to ask 
the Senator what effect this provision 
in the law is having upon the reciprocal 
trade agreements. Can the Senator 
state the attitude of foreign countries? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course, the 
countries particularly involved, those 
that make cheese, maintain that it is a 
violation certainly of the spirit of the 
reciprocal trade agreements, and in 
this case that it is an arbitrary restric- 
tion. They recognize that they are re- 
strictions which properly may be applied, 
for example, under section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

The reciprocal trade agreements 
recognize that under the procedure 
which applies in the consideration of the 
question of whether or not there is a 
heavy burden upon our price-support 
program we can take action and not be 
in violation of the reciprocal trade policy, 
but their position is that the section un- 
der consideration imposes an embargo 
which is beyond anything contemplated 
in the reciprocal trade treaties. 

Mr. McFARLAND. How many coun- 
tries have protested? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Ten 
have protested. 

Mr. McFARLAND. What effect would 
that have upon the other farm products 
which we are selling to those countries? 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. That is exactly the 
point which the Senator from Virginia 


President, 


countries 
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(Mr. ROBERTSON] was making. Let me 
read from the Farm Bureau letter: 

While the ratio of value of exports to im- 
ports has been declining, still in 1950 exports 
of dairy products from the United States 
were 214 times imports. 


That is a fair statement of the facts. 
We export 214 times as much dairy prod- 
ucts as we import. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I take it that is 
the reason why so many farm organiza- 
tions support the repeal of this provi- 
sion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Absolutely. The 
farm organizations which have at heart 
the interest of agriculture as a whole 
realize that this provision is creating a 
great burden on agriculture as a whole— 
that is, cotton, tobacco, wheat, and 
dairy products—because, as I say, we 
export agricultural commodities far in 
excess of the amount we import. The 
only ones who are really directly con- 
cerned with this provision, who are be- 
hind section 104, and were behind sec- 
tion 104, judging from the hearings, are 
the cheese manufacturers. Even that is 
concentrated in the blue cheese manu- 
facturers, because most imported cheese 
is not competitive with the domestic 
product. 

Everybody knows that French Roque- 
fort cheese sells for twice as much as 
the domestic blue cheese. Imported 
Swiss cheese sells for approximately 
twice as much as the domestic product. 
So I do not think it is really competitive 
with domestic cheese. The fact is that 
domestic production has practically 
doubled, since prewar. It went up to 
1,150,000,000 pounds last year, whereas 
the total imports were only approxi- 
mately 52,000,000 pounds, or less than 
5 percent. So they represent no great 
burden on the domestic cheese industry, 
except for the blue cheese industry. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for one further 
question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The _ statement 
has been made on the floor of the Senate 
that there is no need to repeal this pro- 
vision now because it is going to be con- 
sidered before June 30 anyway. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It expires on that 
date. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Let me ask the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas if 
the State Department has not made the 
representation that if the Senate will 
act favorably, it will show good faith on 
our part in regard to the reciprocal trade 
agreements; and that it is important for 
the Senate to act, regardless of whether 
the House acts or not. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What the Senator 
says is precisely correct. We have cre- 
ated the impression, by the enactment 
of this provision, that we do not intend 
to follow through and live up to the 
spirit of the reciprocal trade agreements. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment? I dis- 
like to interrupt him. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. 
ator from Tennessee. 


I yield to the Sen- 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Are not the farm- 
ers in better condition than they have 
ever been before? Are they not more 
prosperous than they have ever been 
before? If so, why change the law under 
which they are so prosperous? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will say to the 
Senator that this provision went into ef- 
fect only last summer. I think what the 
Senator says certainly applies to the sit- 
uation which existed prior to that time. 
The enactment of this provision last 
summer was a great surprise and a great 
blow to agriculture generally. As I 
stated the other day, section 104 was not 
the subject of hearings before any com- 
mittee of either Itouse. It was insert- 
ed about 1 o’clock in the morning, and 
most Senators had no idea what it meant. 
Later hearings were held in the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, and the 
committee recommended the repeal of 
this particular provision. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Arkansas has referred to the sizable in- 
crease in exports of dairy products from 
this country to Europe, particularly. Is 
it not true that those exports are not on 
a competitive basis, and are largely the 
result of the give-away program under 
ECA and the reduced prices at which 
dairy products are offered to European 
countries? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is a great 
deal of truth in what the Senator says. 
The people who refuse to permit the en- 
try of a reasonable amount of foreign 
goods are necessarily in the position of 
wishing to give our products away. We 
can either advocate reasonable trade, in 
which foreign nations can earn dollars 
with which to pay for their necessities, 
or we can give our products away to 
them. If we wish to continue to give 
away our products, then I say that we 
should vote against the repeal of section 
104. If we are in favor of excluding legit- 
imate trade and giving away our 
products, we ought to support the reten- 
tion of section 104. 
| Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

5 Mr. FULBRIGHT. My time is very 
limited. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Will the Senator 
yield for one brief question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for one 
brief question. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Is it not true that 
the exports of dairy products from this 
country would not be going to Europe if 
European nations had to pay for them? 
/They can produce the same dairy prod- 
ucts in Europe at much lower prices. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It would not be 
true if we permitted them to earn dollars 
in honest international trade. So long 
as we do not permit them to do so, either 
they do without, or we give them our 
products. 

' Certain conservative Members of the 
Senate take the position that we will not 
permit trade with those countries, but 
they find themselves later in a position 
in which they must support a give-away 
program. The only way to avoid giving 
our products away is to permit people to 
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have trade. I think that is a very simple 
proposition. 

I wished to make the point, in particu- 
lar, that the leading agricultural organi- 
zations in this country are strongly be- 
hind the repeal of section 104, and are 
therefore against the motion to recom- 
mit the bill. Strangely enough, in this 
instance the CIO sees the situation on 
all fours with the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the Farmers’ Union, the Tobacco 
Growers’ Association, and practically 
everyone else except the cheese manu- 
facturers and the Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


An article in Time magazine for Octo- 
ber 22, 1951, sums up the point which 
the Senator from Idaho was making, in 
language which is very clear and very 
interesting. The article reads in part as 
follows: 


In no other field except politics do Ameri- 
cans talk such pure jabberwocky as in ‘dis- 
cussions on international trade. So said 
Vergil D. Reed, vice president of the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Advertising Agency, before 400 
businessmen at the Twenty-third Annual 
Boston Conference on Distribution this week. 
The jabberwocky, said Reed, was a hang-over 
from the pre-1914 days when the United 
States was a big debtor Nation and had to 
strive for a favorable balance of trade. As 
a result, said Reed, most Americans still be- 
lieve profoundly that exporting is desirable, 
that exporters are gentlemen, scholars, and 
benefactors of the human race, that import- 
ing is undesirable, and that importers are 
liars, thieves, and scoundrels taking food out 
of the mouths of American babies. Trading 
means both buying and selling, and without 
both there is no trade but merely gifts, 
grants, defaulted loans and the bitterness of 
misunderstanding as a reward for forced ex- 
ports. 


I think that is as good a description of 
the traditional attitude on international 
trade as can be found. 

Some very interesting statistics are 
contained in the article to which I re- 
ferred, relating to the over-all program. 
Reading further from the article: 

Reed’s thesis was not new; many business- 
men have been preaching it for years. Its 
virtue lay in its primerlike clarity—and some 
startling figures. From 1914 through 1950, 
he said. United States exports amounted to 
$300,700,000,000 while imports amounted to 
$191,000,000,000. More than $30,000,000,000 
of the gap of $109,700,000,000 represented 
exports paid for by dollars that foreigners 
had acquired through private United States 
remittances and investments and through 
United States purchases of gold. 


This is the figure which I want the 
Senator from Idaho to notice: 

But some $78,000,000,000 of the gap, Reed 
calculated, was accounted for by United 
States taxpayers’ dollars handed out to for- 
eigners either in the form of grants or of 
(largely defaulted) United States loans. In 
postwar years, such gifts accounted for about 
a fifth of all American taxes. 


Applying the Senator’s reasoning, we 
cannot escape the conclusion that the 
Senator from Idaho, if I judge his atti- 
tude on the question correctly, prefers to 
give away one-fifth of the taxpayers’ 
money in order to prevent the importa- 
tion of a little cheese here and a little 
milk, or what have you, there—perhaps 
some fruit, or even some tree nuts. Ido 


not know. But that is what it amounts 
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to. The Senator seems to prefer to give 
away our products rather than to permit 
the development of some competitive in- 
ternational trade. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? . 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall yield for 
one further question. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Idaho should like to have the ReEcorp 
show that he has consistently opposed 
all give-away programs, because he does 
not feel that Congress is justified in raid- 
ing the Federal Treasury and taking dol- 
lars out of the pockets of the American 
taxpayers in order to feed the people of 
Europe. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
from Idaho takes that view, I cannot 
see how he can possibly be in favor of 
the motion. The two points of view are 
absolutely inconsistent, unless he wishes 
to build a wall around the country and 
have nothing whatever to do with any 
other country. I cannot believe that he 
wants to do that. If he believes what 
he has just stated, and thoroughly un- 
derstands its implication, he ought to 
vote against the motion to recommit the 
bill. That is the only consistent position 
that he can possibly take. 

Mr. President, I should like to re- 
serve the remainder of my time. I be- 
lieve another Senator wishes to make 
some remarks, Is the Senator from In- 
diana willing to use some of his time 
now? I have only approximately 5 
minutes left. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Myr. President, how 
much time remains to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe I have 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). The Senator 
from Arkansas has 4 minutes remaining. 
The Senator from Indiana has 11 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the senior Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
did not expect to have anything further 
to say on the question. However, in 
view of what has been said by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. Fu.sricHT], 
some points should be cleared up. The 
Senator from Arkansas stated that the 
leading farm organizations favor repeal. 
I believe I quote him verbatim. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Except two of 
them. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, It is true that some 
farm organizations favor repeal of sec- 
tion 104. That is particularly true of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
which is a very substantial, prominent, 
and reliable organization. However, 
there are many other farm organiza- 
tions—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let us not over- 
look the Farmers Union. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I hope the Senator 
from Arkansas will permit me to finish 
my remarks. I do not know about the 
Farmers Union. I have not had any 
communications from them. However, 
that again is one organization. There 
are many other organizations which are 
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opposed to the repeal of section 104, in- 
cluding the Grange, which is probably 
the most substantial and oldest of farm 
organizations. Their opinions on the 
subject have been placed in the Recorp. 
Many other farm organizations are dis- 
posed not to favor repeal. I put their 
opinions in the Recorp on the day be- 
fore yesterday. 

Therefore it is correct to say that some 
of the farm organizations favor repeal 
and some of them are opposed to re- 
peal. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration has taken a very active interest 
in the matter. 

The Senator from Arkansas constantly 
refers to section 104 as being an embargo. 
It is not an embargo on anything. It 
may have the effect of an embargo on a 
very small percentage of imports of the 
items mentioned in the section. It need 
not be used, however, unless it is desired 
to use it, and it should be used only in 
a time of emergency when conditions 
may be specifically injurious to a certain 
agricultural product. Section 104 affects 
not only cheese, but a great number of 
products. It so happens that the only 
time it has been used from its enact- 
ment last June was in the case of cheese. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Washington has 
expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield two more minutes to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Arkansas made a great deal about the 
fact that there had been no hearings 
held on the amendment. That is cor- 
rect. 


In the beginning, when section 
104 was presented, there were no hear- 
ings held by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. However, it is not a new 


subject before the Senate. It had been 
discussed on many occasions in the past 
342 years. The Senator from Arkansas 
and I had discussed the subject for al- 
most 2 days when the Senate was hold- 
ing its sessions in the old Supreme Court 
Chamber. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I decline to yield. 
I have only 2 minutes remaining. It 
was discussed many times with relation 
to section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act and in relation to GATT. In 
the House there was a great deal of 
debate on the subject. The House voted 
on the matter. I put the vote in the 
Recorp. It was 245 in favor and 145 
opposed. The entire act expires on June 
30. In the meantime there was a hope 
on the part of the Senator from Wash- 
ington that a provision could be worked 
out which would be permanently accept- 
able to both sides, 

We are really just marching up the 
hill and marching down again on this 
matter and we have now taken up a 
week’s time of the United States Senate 
with regard toit. I take this opportunity 
of placing in the Recorp a letter I re- 
ceived this morning from the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, a telegram 
from the Wirginia Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, and a telegram from the Okla- 
homa Farm Bureau Federation, together 
with my replies to the two State farm 
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bureau federations. I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter and telegrams 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and telegrams were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 29, 1952. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: I was both sur- 
prised and disturbed to read in the January 
28 CONGRESSIONAL REcorD (p. 537) the follow- 
ing statement made by you in connection 
with the debate on repeal of section 104 of the 
Defense Production Act: 

“But at the national level the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation did send a letter. It was 
not concurred in, I may say to my Ccistin- 
guished friend from Idaho, by local State 
Bureau Federations.” 

On the presumption that you are unin- 
formed or misinformed on this matter, and 
consequently were not intentionally mislead- 
ing your colleagues in the United States 
Senate, let me indicate the purposes of the 
organization and how the policies of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation are de- 
veloped. 

First of all, the purpose of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation is to speak for 
American agriculture. We do not contend 
that each and every one of the 1,452,210 farm 
families—who in 1951 voluntarily chose the 
American Farm Bureau Federation to rep- 
resent them and paid their membership 
dues to this organization—supports every 
single specific recommendation developed 
through the democratic process outlined 
herein. We do, however, have real confi- 
dence that the policies developed represent 
the clear consensus of opinion of the best 
cross section of farmer thinking available to 
the Congress. 

Those of us who have intimate knowledge 
of the democratic process followed in the 
development of farm bureau policies have a 
confidence in their being balanced and rep- 
resentative of the thinking of American 
farmers comparable to the confidence that 
I am certain you have that the Congress 
provides the best available procedure for 
evolving policies that represent the best in- 
terests of all the people of the United States. 

In order to acquaint you with the pro- 
cedures followed in farm bureau to develop 
our policy recommendations it will be neces- 
sary to go into considerable detail. At the 
grass roots the farm bureau members in 
the various counties in the United States 
come together in county farm bureau meet- 
ings to make their recommendations with 
regard to local, State, and national policies 
affecting agriculture. The members in the 
various counties agree by majority vote on 
what they are for, and what they are against. 
With regard to problems whose solution can 
be handled within a particular county, these 
county resolutions are the policies to be sup- 
ported by the officers and board of directors 
of the county farm bureau until the next 
annual meeting, or until modified by a spe- 
cial meeting of the full membership. On 
the other hand, with regard to State and 
National problems and issues the resolutions 
of a particular county farm bureau consti- 
tute its instructions to its voting dele- 
gate(s) chosen by the members to go to the 
annual meeting of the State farm bureau 
to try to get the delegates of the other 
county farm bureaus to agree with them 
and thus develop the unity of purpose and 
action so necessary for effective group action. 

Now, if the majority of the delegates from 
the other county farm bureaus do not agree 
with a recommendation of one or more of 
the counties on a State-wide issue then 
the majority viewpoint prevails until the 
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next annual meeting or until the county 
delegates of the State farm bureau at a 
properly called special meeting have rescind- 
ed or amended the action. This means that 
the policies with regard to State issues 
adopted by majority vote of the county dele- 
gates not only becomes the policy of the 
State organization for a year but, more im- 
portantly from the standpoint of the funda- 
mental question raised by your statement on 
the floor of the United States Senate, it be- 
comes the policy of every county farm bu- 
reau until changed by a majority vote of 
their duly elected delegates. 

With regard to national issues, the respec- 
tive State farm bureaus have a similar rela- 
tionship to the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration that the respective county farm bu- 
reaus have to their State farm bureaus. 
When the duly elected delegates of the re- 
spective State farm bureaus meet together 
at our national convention they bring with 
them the instructions of the farm bureau 
members of their respective States with re- 
gard to problems and issues requiring na- 
tional or international consideration. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation resolu- 
tions committee, composed this past year of 
34 State farm bureau leaders, spends the 
better part of a week reviewing the resolu- 
tions of the respective State farm bureaus 
for the purpose of making to the delegate 
body a report which most effectively recon- 
ciles the differing points of view with regard 
to the most important public policy issues 
affecting farmers and ranchers. 

When the official delegates of the respec- 
tive State farm bureaus decide by majority 
vote what the policies for their national 
organization are to be for the coming year 
these policies likewise become the policies 
of the respective State farm bureaus until 
revised or rescinded by the duly elected dele- 
gates of the State farm bureaus to the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. The only 
exception to this procedure with regard to 
the relationship of State farm bureau poli- 
cies to those of their national organization 
on national problems and issues is that, by 
agreement, any State erganization is author- 
ized to dissent to any policy adopted by 
majority action, provided notice of such con- 
templated action is made by the particular 
State farm bureau to their national organ- 
ization. Only one State farm bureau (Min- 
nesota) has exercised its prerogative to offi- 
cially dissent from the position taken by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation with 
respect to repeal of section 104. 

In summary, please allow me to pin point 
the statement in question. You quote por- 
tions of the State resolutions of five State 
farm bureaus as proof of your assertion that 
the policies of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation with regard to Section 104 are not 
concurred in “by local State Bureau Federa- 
tions.” I know you'll be interested in know- 
ing that the State farm bureau presidents, 
chosen by the official delegates of the respec- 
tive county farm bureaus, of the five States 
referred to (Tennessee, Virginia, Minnesota, 
Washington, and Oklahoma) were all mem- 
bers of the resolutions committee of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. Fur- 
thermore, the delegates of these same States, 
along with delegates from the other States, 
discussed and approved the current policies 
of their national organization. The ex- 
cerpts of the State resolutions you quoted 
yesterday were passed by those few States 
before the national resolutions were approved 
by the entire American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion voting delegate body. 

In view of this situation, I’m confident it 
will be clear to you why I was both surprised 
and disturbed to read your comments in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. I want to take this 
opportunity to reiterate the support of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation to efforts 
(1) to “continue and expand the reciprocal 
trade agreements program among cooperating 
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nations” but to “implement the escape clause 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 
1951 and Section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act to protect affected interests to 
the full extent of thelaw * * *” and (2) 
to repeal Section 104 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. 

Over the years farmers have been victims 
of various and sundry efforts to confuse and 
divide their ranks. That is one of the main 
reasons farmers and ranchers throughout the 
country have such firm conviction that the 
farmers’ welfare can best be served, and 
farmers can best contribute to the general 
welfare, by joining hands with their neigh- 
bors in a free, independent, unfettered, non- 
governmental general farm organization that 
gives balanced consideration to agricultural 
problems, including those of all commodity 
groups. The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion was, and is, designed to fill this need and 
it is not our intention to condone efforts to 
create the impression that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation does not accurately 
speak for American agriculture with regard 
to this and other issues to come before the 
Congress this session. 

On the contrary, in order that the record 
may be kept crystal clear we respectfully 
ask that you place this letter in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD so that it becomes a part 
of the debate on the bill to repeal section 
104. 

Since our original statement with regard 
to repeal of section 104 was made before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
we are taking the liberty of sending a copy 
of this letter to the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROGER FLEMING, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
JANUARY 29, 1952. 
Mr. JoHN I. TAYLOR, 
President, Oklahoma Farm Bureau, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.: 

Will submit your statement for the REc- 
ORD. 

WarREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator. 


WALTERS, OKLA., January 29, 1952. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building. 
Please correct your statement of our 
position CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, page 537, 
January 28, in re S. 2104. We do support 
position AFBF because we have assurances 
of proper safeguards under section 22 and 
dairy industry will be properly protected and 
we believe this to be the better approach. 
JOHN I. TAYLOR, 
President, Oklahoma Farm Bureau, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


JANUARY 29, 1952. 
Mr. H. G. BLALOcK, 
President, Virginia Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Richmond, Va.: 
Will submit statement for Recorp re your 
wire. 
WarREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator. 


RICHMOND, VA., January 29, 1952. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON: 

We note in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD of 
January 28, 1952, that you have inserted a 
copy of the Virginia Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion resolution in regard to import controls 
of dairy products. We note that you indi- 
cate that the Virginia Farm Bureau position 
in regard to this matter is in conflict with 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. We 
would like to call your attention to the fact 
that this resolution was passed prior to the 
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convention of the American Farm Bureau. 
The purpose of the American Farm Bureau 
convention is to reconcile any conflicts that 
may exist between the States in order to 
conform to an over-all policy that will be in 
the best interest of the dairy farmers of the 
United States and all other farmers. As a 
member of the American resolution commit- 
tee, I participated in developing these res- 
olutions. We further call to your attention 
that our resolution is dealing with section 
101 of the Defense Production Act and not 
section 104. Therefore we would like the 
Recorp to show that the Virginia Farm Bu- 
reau Federation is in accord with the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau position in regard to this 
matter. 
H. G. BLALock, 
President, Virginia Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time cf the Senator from Washington 
has again expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, no one 
questions the advisability of encourag- 
ing trade with other countries to the 
fullest extent, consistent with our own 
welfare. No one familiar with the dairy 
industry can deny that to open the flood- 
gates at a time when the flush season is 
coming on would be disastrous to the 
American dairy industry, and possibly 
precipitate a condition which would re- 
sult in a shortage of milk in this country 
for some years to come. 

I quote frcin the 1952 Production Goals 
handbook which has just been issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. Speak- 
ing of milk production the Secretary of 
Agriculture says: 

Production during the past several years 
has been relatively stable, however, while 
population has been increasing. Per cap- 
ita production, therefore, has declined— 
reaching a record low in 1951. 


I quote further: 

Factors pointing to an increase in demand 
for milk and its products during 1952 and 
1953 include the growing population, all- 
time high employment and wages and no 
foreseeable let-up in military requirements. 


I quote further: 


The maintenance of milk production may 
be an increasingly difficult problem during 
1952 and 1953. 


I quote further: 
More favorable returns from certain other 
major agricultural commodities may encour- 


age some farmers to shift from dairying to 
other kinds of farming. 


Mr. President, it is vitally important 
that we do not take any steps which 
would permit a flood of dairy products 
to come into this country at this time of 
the year. It may be that we may have to 
increase our imports during the period 
from September to February. From 
February to July we are bound to have 
heavy surpluses, if we maintain a suffic- 
ient number of cows to supply the 
country’s fluid milk needs during the 
other 6 months. It would be much bet- 
ter, if we are to increase imports above 
what the Secretary of Agriculture says 
is safe—and that is what the proponents 
of repeal of section 104 are requesting— 
that we wait until later in the season to 
do it. 
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I say, that the Senate should recom- 
mit the bill because we must consider it 
again in a few weeks anyway. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, how 
much time do we have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Each 
side has 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the senior Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, in 
the entire 1951 fiscal year the Federal 
Government spent a total of $111,000,000 
to support the prices of dairy products. 
In the same year, which was prior to the 
enactment of section 104, we had im- 
ports as follows: About 60,000,000 pounds 
of cheese, fifty-seven and one-half mil- 
lion pounds of casein, 1,832,000 pounds 
of nonfat dried milk, three and one-half 
million pounds of dried whole milk, and 
a small importation of fresh and canned 
milk. The reason the proponents of re- 
peal of section 104 are making such a 
strong appeal is that prior to the enact- 
ment of section 104 we had opened the 
floodgates to the importation of dairy 
products. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Idaho has 
expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
believe I have 3 minutes remaining. I 
do not care to use them at this moment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. May- 
BANK] has been sent for. If the Senator 
from Indiana will speak now, until the 
Senator from South Carolina returns to 
the Chamber, that will be appreciated. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Very well; then I 
shall take several minutes at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, it 
has been said that section 104 would 
constitute an embargo on imports; but 
that is not true. Section 104 simply 
gives the Secretary of Agriculture the 
right to proceed according to certain 
criteria. I shall read the three cri- 
teria—and I cannot see how anyone can 
be opposed to them: 

First. When imports would impair or 
reduce domestic production of the named 
commodities or products below present 
production levels or higher levels deemed 
necessary by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, then the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall reduce the imports. 

Second. When imports would interfere 
with orderly domestic storing or market- 
ing of such commodities or products, 
then the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
reduce the imports. 

Third. When imports would result in 
any unnecessary burden or expenditure 
under Government price-support pro- 
grams, then the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall reduce the imports. 

If those three criteria do not exist, the 
Secretary of Agriculture can permit all 
the importations he wishes to permit. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Se@retary of 
Agriculture may do so; he does not have 
to do so if he does not want to. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 
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In other words, Mr. President, this law 
simply gives the Secretary of Agriculture 
the right to permit commodities to be 
imported into the United States in an 
orderly way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana has 1 minute re- 
maining. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
shall not use the remainder of my time; 
I am ready to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to make just a brief remark about 
the so-called “may” or discretionary 
feature in connection with this matter. 

We had the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the office of the Senator from In- 
diana. The Secretary of Agriculture 
stated that their legal interpretation of 
this section is not that it is a “may” 
section at all, but that it is a mandatory 
section, and that he has to impose its 
provisions under the act as it is now 
written. 

Again I call attention to the fact that 
Representative ANDRESEN stated in the 
House that the section calls for an auto- 
matic embargo, and that no discretion is 
left to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I yield the remainder of my time to 
the Senator from’ South Carolina, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MayBanKk] is recognized. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FuLBRIGHT] 
has stated far better than I could ever 
have done a situation that has worried 
me a great deal as chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The Senator from Arkansas has 
quoted Representative ANDRESEN and 
others in regard to the mandatory fea- 
ture of this section. 

I say with considerable feeling that 
I believe the worst thing we have done 
is to add agricultural legislation to a 
price-control bill. All members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee know 
that the committee refused to report pro- 
posed legislation affecting the grain ex- 
changes or proposed legislation affecting 
the cotton exchanges or proposed legis- 
lation having primarily an agricultural 
nature. The committee confined its 
amendments to the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 to those dealing with price 
roll-backs and credit controls. 

Section 104 was considered by the 
Senate and by the House of Representa- 
tives and added to a price-control bill 
without having any hearings whatsoever 
or without having any testimony what- 
soever. 

As one of those who serve on the 
Banking and Currency Committee I may 
say that, in line with what I conceive to 
be my duty, I will never be a party to 
reporting to the Senate from that com- 
mittee and having considered on the 
floor of the Senate proposed legislation 
dealing with a subject which is prima- 
rily within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Furthermore, section 104 is mandatory 
in nature, Mr. President. ? 

I think Senators will make a great 
mistake if they vote to retain in the 
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law this legislation primarily dealing 
with agriculture, which was added on 
the floor of the Senate to a price-control 
bill. 

If any Senators wish to combine agri- 
cuitural legislation with price-control 
legislation, at least the American Farm 
Bureau Federation does not want to 
have that done; and Senators have re- 
ceived many telegrams on this subject 
from the Farm Bureau and from other 
farm organizations. 

If Senators have any questions re- 
garding the imports as compared with 
the exports of fats and oils, peanut oil, 
cottonseed oil, and soybean oil, the sta- 
tistics so ably submitted by the Senator 
from Arkansas show that what we have 
done in allowing section 104 io become 
law is wrong. 

If it is desired to permit certain for- 
eign countries to earn dollars, instead of 
having us give dollars to them—and I 
know: the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN], who now is presiding over 
the Senate, does not wish to have us 
give our doilars away—and I am famil- 
iar with and concur in his position in 
regard to the expenditures of our Gov- 
ernment—at least Senators should not 
vote to continue the wrong thing that 
has already been done. 

If it is desired to give United States 
dollars to European countries, let the 
Senate vote to give our dollars away. 
But is it not far better to permit the 
Swiss, the French, the Dutch, the Bel- 
gians, and others to earn dollars by 
shipping a little high-priced cheese to 
the United States, to be used in New 
York, for instance? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
for a question? ‘ 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
from South Carolina see any reason why 
this bill should be recommitted to our 
committee? Regardless of how Sena- 
tors may feel about the final passage of 
the bill, there is no reason for recom- 
mitting the bill to our committee at this 
time. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I cannot see what 
will be accomplished by such a recom- 
mittal. I would favor letting it be acted 
upon by the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, if the bill is to be recom- 
mitted at all. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield 
to me? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Is it just and fair that the 
dairy producers, especially the produc- 
ers of the dairy products which are used 
in the production of cheese and butter, 
should lose their domestic market in 
order that we may be a good neighbor 
and may permit certain foreign coun- 
tries to earn dollars at the expense of our 
agricultural commodity producers? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that no Member of this body has 
greater appreciation of the fine qualities 
of the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota than have I. However, I simply 
do not think the repeal of this section 
will cause the American producers of 
dairy commodities to lose anything; and 
I believe the repeai of this section will 
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help the situation in regard to soybeans. 
I say very frankly that I believe—other- 
wise I would not be taking this position 
on the floor—that the repeal of this sec- 
tion will be the best thing that could 
happen, because, as the Senator knows, 
we export more dairy products than we 
import. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina has expired. 

The time of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas has expired. 

The Senator from Indiana has 1 min- 
ute remaining. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
shall not use the time remaining to me, 
but I now suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Anderson 
Bennett 
Benton 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Butler, Md. 
Butler, Nebr. 


Cain 
Capehart 


McMahon 
Millikin 
Moody 
Morse 
Mundt 
Murray 
Neely 
Ives O’Conor 
Jenner O'Mahoney 
Johnson, Colo. Pastore 
Johnson, Tex. Robertson 


Hennings 
Hickenlooper 
ill 


Hoey 
Holland 
Humphrey 
Hunt 


Case Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Clements 
Cordon 
Douglas 
Duff 


Saltonstall 
Smathers 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, N. J. 
Smith, N.C. 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Taft 

Thye 

Tobey 
Underwood 
Watkins 
Welker 
Wiley 
Williams 
Young 


Kefauver 
Kem 

Kerr 
Kilgore 
Langer 
Lehman 
Lodge 
Long 
Magnuson 
Malone 
Martin 
Maybank 
McCarran 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
Hayden McFarland 
Hendrickson McKellar 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the pending question. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. DolIcorrectly un- 
derstand that the vote about to be taken 
is on the motion by the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. CaPEHART] to recommit the 
bill to the committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, with certain instructions, the 
committee to report the bill back not 
later than March 3. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those 
favoring the motion to recommit will 
vote “yea,” those opposed, “nay.” The 
yeas and nays having been ordered, the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. CHAvez], the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. ConnaLLy], and the Senator from 


Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Planders 
Frear 
Fulbright 
George 
Gillette 
Green 
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Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneEy! is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEP- 
PEL]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma would vote “nay”, 
and the Senator from Kansas would vote 
“vea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senators from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON 
and Mr. ScHOEPPEL], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DarxsENn], and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. SEATON] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senators from California (Mr. 
KNOWLAND and Mr. Nixon) are detained 
on official business at the Pentagon 
Building. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Cartson], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. SEaTon], and 
the Senators from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND and Mr. Nixon] would each 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from Kan- 
sas (Mr. ScHOEPPEL] is paired with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Kansas would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Oklahoma would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 39, as follows: 

YEAS—47 
Gillette 
Bennett Hendrickson 
Brewster Hickenlooper 
Bricker Hunt 
Bridges Ives 
Butler, Md. Jenner Smith, Maine 
Butler, Nebr, Johnson, Colo. Smith, N. J. 
Cain Kem Taft 
Capehart Langer Thye 
Case Lodge Tobey 
Cordon Magnuson Watkins 
Duff Malone Welker 
Dworshak Martin Wiley 
Ecton McCarran Williams 
Ferguson McCarthy Young 
Flanders McKellar 

NAYS—39 


Hoey 
Holland 
Humphrey 
Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Johnston, S.C. O’Conor 
Kefauver Pastore 
Kerr Robertson 
Kilgore Russell 
Lehman Smathers 
Long Smith, N.C. 
Maybank Sparkman 
McClellan Stennis 
McFarland Underwood 


NOT VOTING—10 


Dirksen Schoeppel 
Knowland Seaton 
Monroney 

Nixon 


Aiken Millikin 
Morse 
Mundt 
O'Mahoney 


Saltonstall 


McMahon 
Moody 
Murray 


Anderson 
Benton 
Clements 
Douglas 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Frear 
Fulbright 
George 
Green 
Hayden 
Hennings 
Hill 


Byrd 
Carlson 
Chavez 
Connally 


So the motion to recommit was agreed 
to. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, as I 
understand, and I desire to be corrected 
if I am in error, Senate bill 2104 was re- 
committed to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency until February 4. 
Am I correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The date 
was changed to not later than March 3. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The date in the 
original recommittal motion was Feb- 
ruary 4, was it not? 

The VICEPRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct, but it was amc >* 74. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. In other words, the 
committee is supposed to report the bill 
back by March 3, either favorably or 
unfavorably as the committee may 
decide. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not later 
than that date. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Not 
March the third? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I merely desired to 
make the record clear, because I believe 
the committee will report the bill back 
after hearings, which we intend to hold 
as soon as possible. I have discussed the 
matter with the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas, who handled the bill, and 
it is our understanding that all that was 
desired was to have some hearings, and 
to have the bill reported back not later 
than March the third. 

Mr. President, what I want to ask for 
the record is whether the majority lead- 
er will call the bill up for consideration 
when it is again reported to the Senate. 
I feel certain he will. He is not in the 
Chamber at the moment. I merely wish 
to serve notice to the Senate that the 
committee intends to hold hearings on 
the bill and report the bill to the Senate. 

I see the distinguished majority leader 
has now entered the Chamber, and I 
may say to him that I was just suggest- 
ing that, after the hearings, the com- 
mittee report the bill back so that it can 
be discussed again. I am of course re- 
ferring to S. 2104, the bill that was re- 
committed, to be reported back not later 
than March 3. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I feel that it 
would be showing good faith if the com- 
mittee did report the bill back imme- 
diately. Whether it shall then be taken 
up immediately is a question w? will have 
to consider. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I appreciate the 
fairness and justice of the majority 
leader. I am not trying to ask some- 
thing unreasonable, but the bill has been 
recommitted, to be reported back not 
later than March 3. The date was first 
February 4. What the committee will 
do I do not know, but as chairman of 
the committee I wish to let the Senate 
know that we will have hearings, for 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CaPeHart] asked, and we 
will either report the bill favorably or 
unfavorably. That will be for the com- 
mittee to decide. If we do report the 
bill back, I feel certain that the Senator 
from Arizona, the distinguished major- 
ity leader, will join with us in bringing 
it up, to be voted on, after the hearings, 
because the only argument was about 
the hearings. I thank the Senator from 
Arizona for returning to the Chamber 
and saying he thinks the committee 
should report the bill back. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
terms of the motion, the committee will 
be compelled to report the bill back. 
Whether it reports the bill favorably or 
unfavorably, it is compelled to report it 
back not later than March 3. 


than 


later 
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Mr. MAYBANK. I understand that. 
The question of reporting it back and 
the question of having it brought up for 
consideration are two different ques- 
tions. I want to see the bill considered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
have just received a telegram from Mr. 
Tom J. Hitch, president, Tennessee Farm 
Bureau Federation, which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have placed in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

NASHVILLE, TENN., January 30, 1952. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate Office Building: 

Following message sent to Senator Mac- 
NuUSON: “Noticed you have placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record resolution Tennessee 
Farm Bureau along with four other States 
relative to repeal section 104 Defense Pro- 
duction Act. Would call your attention to 
the fact that the position taken by these 
States was given careful consideration in the 
resolution adopted by American Farm 
Bureau Federation which was somewhat of 
a compromise as most national resolutions 
are in a democratic organization. Interest- 
ing to note the president of each State farm 
bureau mentioned by you were on the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation resolutions 
committee and were influential in reaching 
present position of American Farm Bureau 
Federation.” Respectfully request you place 
this message in CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD in 
connection with debate this issue. 

Tom J. HitcH, 
President, Tennessee Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


Mr. McKELLAR. The telegram came 
to me at about the time of the vote on 
the motion to recommit Senate bill 2104, 
to repeal section 104 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended. 

Mr. WILEY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, in view of the limited time 
this morning, I was not able to comment 
in relation to the virtue of the step which 
has just been taken by the Senate. How- 
ever, in view of the fact that I did speak 
on the subject a few days ago, I feel that 
what I should do at this time is merely 
supplement my former remarks with a 
statement which I have dictated, and ask 
that the statement be printed in the 
Recorp following what I have to say at 
this time. 

There is an old saying to the effect 
that we had better attend to first things 
first. In other words, we had better look 
at the principles before becoming in- 
volved in petty controversies. 

One of the fundamental principles in 
America today is to maintain the Ameri- 
can market for the American producer. 
That is primary. The minute we lose 
sight of that, because, for example, one 
little segment wants to capture greener 
fields away off yonder, we are doing to 
our economic structure something which 
may mean that we shall not be able to 
do the job which we have been called 
upon to do as leaders among the nations 
of the world. ' 

When we consider the entire farm 
economy, we find that the dairy industry 
is the largest segment in the entire farm 
picture. Consequently, before we do 
anything to damage the dairy segment 
we had better think the thing through. 
I think that is what the Senate did to- 
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day. I think the Senate was not con- 
fused by the arguments which were pre- 
sented. 

At this time I ask that a few comments 
which I have prepared be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. ; 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

COMMENTS BY SENATOR WILEY ON BEHALF OF 

RETENTION OF SECTION 104 OF DEFENSE 

PropucTIon LAw 


I should like to say just a few words on be- 
half of retaining section 104 of the defense- 
production law. 

I want to point out that, in my judgment, 
this section amounts to plain common sense 
in terms of protection of the American dairy 
industry. I want to further point out that 
the section does not prohibit imports of 
dairy products, it merely provides that im- 
ports may be regulated if the Secretary of 
Agriculture finds that imports would— 

A. Impair our domestic source of supply. 

B. Disrupt the storing and marketing sys- 
tem during the season of flush production. 

C. Result in unnecessary expenditures un- 
der the price-support program. 

I should like to ask those of my colleagues 
who favor repeal of section 104 whether they 
feel we can ignore any three of those cir- 
cumstances? Do they feel that we should 
allow foreign products to pour into our coun- 
try and result in any one of those conditions 
coming about, such as impairing our domes- 
tic source of supply? 

I want to further point out that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has used the authority 
conferred on him to ban imports of butter 
and nonfat dry milk solids. However, im- 
ports of cheese are permitted up to the aver- 
age volume imported during the years 1948 
to 1950. 

The principal argument which has been 
raised in times past by proponents of repeal 
is that the action which the Secretary of 
Agriculture has taken has harmed interna- 
tional trade relations. Yet, these facts 
should be noted: 

1. Of the 10 countries protesting our use 
of section 104, 8 are controlling their own 
imports, the ninth has used such controls 
since the new trade agreement was signed 
and the tenth is not a party to the general 
trade agreement. 

2. The invoking of the protection of the 
American dairy industry under the circum- 
stances which I have mentioned above is 
very definitely not inconsistent with Amer- 
ica’s obligations under the general agree- 
ment on tariffs and trade. That general 
agreement specifically provides that any 
contracting party can take any action 
which it considers necessary for the pro- 
tection of its essential security interests. 
Let me point out that from 1949 to Septem- 
ber 1951 price-support purchases of butter 
were over 242 million pounds; of cheese, 136 
million pounds; of nonfat dry milk solids, 722 
million pounds; and certain losses were sus- 
tained by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in disposing of much of these supplies, 

It does not make sense, Mr. President, 
that foreign imports should pour into the 
country on an unregulated basis and thus 
force Uncle Sam into making otherwise un- 
necessary expenditures for purchase of 
domestic dairy products, 

I have often stated that the American 
market is the greatest in the world and it 
should be preserved primarily for American 
producers. I am well aware of the need of 
the foreign countries to export items, but 
I am also aware of the basic economic facts 
in this country, facts which prove that the 

American dairy farmer cannot operate at a 
loss. The American dairy farmer must 
follow stricter health standards, incurs 
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higher costs of labor and higher costs all 
along the line in relation to his European 
competitor. 

I respectfully submit, therefore, that sec- 
tion 104 of the defense production law with 
its reasonable features should be retained on 
the statute books. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I also 
ask to have printed in the ReEcorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks an 
exhibit which I have before me, entitled 
“The Dairy Farmer’s Stake in Retaining 
Import Controls.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


THE Dairy FARMER’S STAKE IN RETAINING 
Import CONTROLS 


At the coming session of the Congress, ef- 
forts will be made to repeal the laws under 
which imports of dairy products into this 
country are regulated. 

Dairy farmers throughout the country, and 
their leaders, should be against repeal of 
the law auchorizing such controls (sec. 104 
of the Defense Production Act), for the fol- 
lowing urgent reasons: 

(a} Foreign dairy product prices are below 
prices in this country. Due to government- 
to-government agreements, it is not possible 
to tell exactly what price imported butter 
would sell for in this country. England’s 
contract price for New Zealand and Aus- 
tralian butter is around 35.5 to 36.5 per 
pound. Sales outside the contract are 
higher. At the British contract price, butter 
could be imported for about 44-48 cents per 
pound (contract price plus 2-4 cents trans- 
portation and 7 cents per pound duty on the 
first 60,000,000 pounds). At recently quoted 
prices for noncontract butter, imports could 
be made at from 58-61 cents per pound. 
With the full tariff rate of 14 cents per pound 
applicable on butter in excess of the first 
60,000,000 pounds, import prices would be 
about 65-68 cents per pound. Unlimited 
imports to this country would tend to raise 
the contract prices in time, with the prob- 
able result that butter would be imported 
into this country at lower prices than those 
quoted above. 

(b) Imports at the lower prices would 
cause a sharp reduction in prices to farmers 
in this country, and cause drastic reductions 
in production. 

1. Standards for import controls for dairy 
products authorized by section 104: All 
statements to the contrary, section 104 does 
not prohibit imports of dairy products. It 
does provide that imports may be regulated 
if the Secretary of Agriculture finds that 
imports would— 

(a) Impair our domestic source of supply. 

(b) Disrupt the storing and marketing sys- 
tem during the season of flush production. 

(c) Result in unnecessary expenditures un- 
der the price support program. 

Unless one of the three results named above 
would ensue, imports cannot be controlled 
under section 104. 

Soon after the passage of section 104, the 
Secretary of Agriculture found that uncon- 
trolled imports would have such results, 
and started regulating imports under the 
import control order (DFO 3, USDA). 

Under this order, imports of butter and 
nonfat dry milk solids are not permitted, 
but imports of cheese are permitted up to 
the average volume imported during 1948, 
1949, and 1950. 

2. The effect of unlimited imports on dairy 
product prices and the dairy farmer: The 
Secretary of Agriculture has made an official 
finding that imports must be regulated, or 
else they will impair domestic production, 
disrupt the storing and marketing system 
during flush production, or result in unnec- 
sary expenditures under the price support 
program. 
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In the face of these official findings of the 
Secretary, it is indeed unseemly for the pro- 
tagonists of free trade to argue that imports 
will not harm the dairy farmer. 

American dairy farmers, faced with high 
costs, shortages of labor and materials, and 
relatively high prices for competing farm 
products, cannot continue to produce milk 
in competition with uncontrolled imports 
from countries where labor is cheap and 
standards of living much lower. It has been 
argued that whatever country can produce 
a product the cheapest should take the mar- 
ket. Regardless of the merit this argument 
mray have under very special circumstances 
which rarely exist, this is not the time to 
trade off a dependable, well-established, do- 
mestic source of supply of esesntial foods 
for a foreign source which could be lost to 
us overnight in the event of full-scale war. 

3. Other laws inadequate: One of the most 
frequent arguments advanced for the repeal 
of section 104 is that other laws are adequate 
to control imports, such as section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, section 7 of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
section 101 of the Defense Production Act, 
and the escape clause in the trade agree- 
ments. 

The best answer to this argument is the 
fact that all these provisions were in effect 
before section 104 was passed, yet in actual 
practice they proved wholly inadequate to 
meet the situation. 

In general section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act authorizes import controls 
when imports interfere with price support or 
other agricultural programs of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. An improvement was 
made in the law in 1951 by providing that 
trade agreements may not be applied in a 
manner inconsistent with section 22, 

In order to invoke controls under section 
22 the Secretary of Agriculture must have 
reason to believe that imports will interfere 
with any domestic agricultural program and 
so advise the President. If the President 
agrees that there is reason for such belief 
he refers the matter to the Tariff Commis- 
sion. The Tariff Commission makes an in- 
vestigation to determine such facts. If on 
the basis of such investigation and report 
to him the President finds the existence of 
such fact, he must impose import controls. 
Maximum control under section 22 is a quota 
equal to 50 percent of imports in a repre- 
sentative period. 

Interminable delays occur under section 
22. The tree nut growers experience is an 
excellent example. An application for relief 
was filed with the Secretary of Agriculture in 
1948 and denied. Another application was 
made and denied. In 1950 the Secretary rec- 
ommended and an investigation was made by 
the Tariff Commission. No relief was grant- 
ed. The Commission reopened hearings in 
September 1951. Some relief was finally se- 
cured on December 10, 1951. It was too late 
to be fully effective. Could dairying expect 
any faster treatment under section 22? 

Section 7 of the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1951 is a form of escape clause 
written into law for the first time on June 16, 
1951. It authorizes import controls under 
certain conditions when serious injury is 
threatened by increased imports which result 
in whole or in part from a concession granted 
in a trade agreement. 

Under section 7, the Tariff Commission has 
a year in which to make an investigation and 
report to the President that serious injury 
will result if imports are not controlled. 
Even though it may have been determined 
that serious injury will result, the President 
may or may not control imports as he sees fit, 
but must report to Congress his reason for 
not doing so. 

Section 101 of the Defense Production Act 
contains the broad power of allocation. A 
similar power in title III of the Second War 
Powers Act of 1942 was used to control im- 
ports until it expired July 31,1951. Included 
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in those controls were rice, flax, and butter. 
When the old 1942 law was about to expire 
the Department of Agriculture shifted im- 
port controls of rice and flax to section 101 
of the Defense Production Act, and informed 
members of the House -\griculture Commit- 
tee that it could not control butter imports 
under section 101. 

The State Department takes the position 
that while section 101 gives the President 
congressional permission to use import con- 
trols, if he does so, except under very limited 
conditions, we would be in violation of the 
trade agreements. The same argument 
applies to section 22. 

One of the conditions of the trade agree- 
ments is that in order to control imports of 
agricultural products a corresponding con- 
trol must be imposed on domestic produc- 
tion. For example, if imports are to be re- 
duced 25 percent below a representative 
period, then domestic production must be 
also reduced by 25 percent. Since there is 
no authority for applying domestic produc- 
tion controls to dairy products, this condi- 
tion could not be complied with—aside from 
the fact that we simply do not dare to reduce 
domestic production in the present emer- 
gency. 

The escape clause in the general agree- 
ment has not proven effective in actual op- 
eration. Many applications for relief under 
it have been made, but relief actually was 
granted in only one instance. 

In weighing the adequacy of other laws, 
consideration should be given to: 1. Their 
failure to provide effective control during 
the recent potato deal. 2. The fact that 56 
million pounds of cheese was imported in 
1950 while at the same time the Government 
had to purchase 109 million pounds under 
the price support program. 3. When the old 
control law was expiring and destructive im- 
ports were impending, no controls whatever 
were provided until after section 104 was 
passed. 


OTHER FALLACIOUS ARGUMENTS IN SUPPORT OF 
REPEAL OF SECTION 104 


1. Relation of imports to domestic produc- 
tion: It has been argued that controls are 
unnecessary because cheese imports in 1950 
were equal only to about 5 percent of domes- 
tic production. It is not the relation of 
imports to domestic production that is im- 
portant but the relation of imports to total 
demand. If domestic production were down 
and demand high, imports might be ad- 
mitted far in excess of 5 percent without 
causing harm. But, when domestic produc- 
tion exceeds the demand, a small amount of 
imports added to the domestic surplus would 
cause havoc. This is because the surplus 
would set the price for the whole market. 

This would be especially true if there were 
no controls because no one would know 
where the imports would stop. A market 
could adjust itself more readily to known 
imports of 5 percent than it could to un- 
limited imports which might turn out to be 
only 5 percent. 

2. Retaliation by other countries: It has 
been argued that other countries will retali- 
ate against our use of section 104, and that 
our agricultural exports therefore will suffer. 
As a matter of fact, section 104 provides 
only a fair and reasonable degree of import 
controls. Quite similar controls have been 
applied for many years under title III of the 
Second War Powers Act of 1942 which ex- 
pired July 31, 1951. No appreciable harm 
appears to have resulted from such controls 
and it is unlikely our exports will suffer 
under section 104. 

Of the 10 countries protesting our use of 
section 104, eight are controlling their own 
imports; the ninth has used such controls 
since the new trade agreement was signed; 
and the tenth is not a party to the general 
trade agreement. 

3. International good will: We are not im- 
pressed with the argument that interna- 
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tional friendship has to be bought at the 
cost of the American dairy farmer. Other 
countries whose friendship goes deeper than 
the dollar sign should not ask or expect us 
to take the dairy imports at levels which 
would impair our domestic source of supply, 
disrupt the storing and marketing system 
for the flush production season, or result in 
unnecessary expenditures under the price 
support program. 

This country would not be very popular if 
we insisted on forcing our exports into other 
countries at levels which would impair or 
destroy their essential industries. We have 
refrained from doing that and have recog- 
nized the right of other countries to control 
their imports to protect their dollar balances. 

4. National security: Surely it would be 
foolish in the present emergency to reduce 
our domestic source of supply of milk and 
butterfat and start now to depend on unpre- 
dictable volumes from foreign imports for 
such essential items. 

5. Trade agreements: All of the argument 
that has been stirred up about section 104 
being a violation of the trade agreement sim- 
ply is not true. 

The general agreement on tariffs and 
trade contains the following exception: 
“Nothing in this agreement shall be con- 
strued to prevent any contracting party 
from taking any action which it considers 
necessary for the protection of its essential 
security interests—taken in time of war or 
other emergency in international relations.” 

6. The dairyman’s stake in the export 
market: Some proponents of repeal of the 
import control authority argue that, since 
agricultural exports exceed agricultural im- 
ports, dairymen stand to gain by unlimited 
imports. 

In normal times, dairy product exports 
are negligible. In 1939, imports were larger 
than exports, but war and postwar supply 
programs have led to export volumes mark- 
edly larger than imports. There has been 
a marked recovery in dairying in European 
countries, and it is to be expected that 
United States dairy exports will decline in 
the next few years. 

Most of our exports during normal periods 
are accounted for by shipments of dairy 
products to Central and South American 
countries and countries in the Pacific basin. 
It is to be expected that such normal trade 
relations will again become the order of 
the day in the near future. 

It is improper to quote export-import 
trade balances as proof of the need for 
unrestricted trade. Since the war this coun- 
try has made grants of billions of dollars 
to foreign countries under the Marshall plan. 
From April 1948 through June 1951, pur- 
chase approvals have amounted to $11,663,- 
000,000 for western European countries. Of 
this sum, food and agricultural commodities 
accounted for $5,127,000,000. The Economic 
Cooperation Administration reports showed 
that, through June 30, 1951, about $1,600,- 
000,000 were approved for bread grains, 
$403,300,000 for coarse grains, $343,500,000 for 
fats and oils, $305,700,000 for sugar and re- 
lated products, $130,700,000 for meat, $118,- 
300,000 for dairy products, $59,400,000 for 
feed, $48,500,000 for fertilizer, $36,500,000 for 
fruits and nuts, and $1,388,000,000 for cotton. 

With this record of vast grants of dollars, it 
should be obvious that the recent ratio of 
imports to exports does not reflect normal 
trade conditions. 

Repeal of section 104 would endanger price 
support programs. 

Unlimited imports of dairy products into 
the United States during the conduct of price 
support programs are the height of non- 
sense. The fact that a price support program 
exists indicates that the Congress and the 
administration think it necessary to support 
prices in order to maintain full production 
in this country. 

From 1949 to September 1951, price sup- 
port purchases of butter were 242,399,000 
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pounds, of which over 142,000,000 pounds were 
resold in domestic trade channels, with the 
remainder disposed of largely to school lunch 
and domestic and foreign charitable insti- 
tutions. For cheese, purchases during the 
period were over 135,000,000 pounds, of which 
33,500,000 pounds were resold to the domestic 
trade, 72,600,000 pounds were negotiated 
export sales, and distribution to domestic 
and foreign welfare institutions was 29,000,- 
000 pounds. Of the 722,500,000 pounds of 
non-fat dry milk solids purchased under 
price support, over 334,000,000 pounds were 
disposed of through negotiated export sales, 
and 126,000,000 pounds were donated to for- 
eign welfare agencies. (In addition, about 
103,000,000 pounds were disposed of for feed.) 

Estimated losses incurred by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation cn export sales and 
foreign and domestic donations were $48,300,- 
000 for butter, $25,000,000 for cheese, and 
$58,200,000 for non-fat-milk solids. Total 
losses amounted to $131,500,000. 

If unlimited imports are permitted, the 
price support program will either be discon- 
tinued, prices will be set at the lowest statu- 
tory level, or our price support program will 
operate so that we will be supporting prices 
of dairy products all over the world. 


SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN IMPORT 
DUTIES ON LEAD 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 998, House 
bill 4948. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the title of the bill. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
4948) to suspend certain import duties 
on lead. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, be- 
fore we vote on the motion, I wish to 
state that I told Senators we would take 
two bills up tomorrow, and for that rea- 
son I propose that we start first on the 
consideration of the bill which I have 
mentioned and then on Calendar No. 
1000, House bill 5448, to provide for the 
temporary free importation of zinc, and 
dispose of them tomorrow. It is then 
our intention to take up the considera- 
tion of the Alaska statehood bill and 
then go over until Monday. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, under- 
standing that the bills H. R. 5448 and 
H. R. 4948 to suspend the duties on zinc 
and lead, respectively, will not be taken 
up until tomorrow at the beginning of 
the session, I will not object to the pro- 
cedure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Arizona? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
4948) to suspend certain import duties 
on lead, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Finance, with an 
amendment. 


THE LATE MAJ. GEN. EDGAR ERSKINE 
HUME 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I wish 
to join with my colleagues in expressing 
deepest regret over the untimely passing 
of a great American patriot, Maj. Gen. 
Edgar Erskine Hume. 

The death of General Hume last 
Thursday brought to a close a career 
of service and heroism unmatched in 
modern military annals. General Hume 
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won international fame as a benefactor 
of mankind in the unceasing battle to 
save lives and to prevent suffering. 

His distinguished career as a medical 
officer covered a period of nearly 35 
years, including both World Wars and 
Korea. Under his command fatalities 
of wounded men who received medical 
treatment were cut to the lowest point in 
history. 

General Hume was my very good 
friend, and I profoundly appreciated our 
association. Pennsylvania is proud that 
a part of his service was in our common- 
wealth. In October 1936 General Hume 
came to Pennsylvania as director of ad- 
ministration at the Medical Field Service 
School, Carlisle Barracks, the oldest mili- 
tary post with continuous service in the 
United States. 

During the 6 years in which he re- 
mained at Carlisle General Hume en- 
deared himself to all who had the good 
fortune of his association. He not only 
tcok an active interest in medical mat- 
ters, but also gave us the benefit of his 
wide knowledge and keen thinking in 
matters relating to the State. E 

He was gifted with all the qualities of 
a great leader, a great soldier, a great 
medical man. He will be remembered 
always as a great American hero who 
gave a lifetime of unselfish service to his 
country and his fellow man. 


RECESS 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if 
there is nothing further to come before 
the Senate this afternoon, I move the 
Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 12 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
January 31, 1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 30 (legislative day of 
January 10), 1952: 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 

Hon. David Northon Edelstein, of New 
York, to be United States district judge for 
the southern district of New York. He is now 
serving under a recess appointment. 

Hon. Harry E. Pratt, of Alaska, to be 
United States district Judge for division No. 
4, district of Alaska. He is now serving in 
this post under an appointment which ex- 
pired December 20, 1951. 

Circuit Courts, TERRITORY oF Hawalr 

Philip L. Rice, of Hawaii, to be judge of 
the fifth circuit, circuit courts, Territory of 
Hawaii. Judge Rice is now serving in this 
post under an appointment which expired 
July 30, 1951. 


IN THE Navy 


Vice Adm. Arthur D. Struble, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and 
allowances of a vice admiral while serving 
as naval representative of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on the Military Staff Committee of 
the Security Council of the United Nations. 

Vice Adm. Robert P. Briscoe, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and 
allowances of a vice admiral while serving 
as a fleet commander. 

Vice Adm. Frank G. Fahrion, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and 
allowances of a vice admiral while serving 
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as commander, Amphibious Force, Atlantic 
Fleet, 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 

Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., United 
States Marine Corps, to be the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps with the rank of general 
for a period of 4 years from the Ist day of 
January 1952. 

Lt. Gen. Clifton B. Cates, United States 
Marine Corps, to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances of lieutenant general while 
serving as commandant of the Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Va. 

Lt. Gen. Franklin A. Hart, United States 


“Marine Corps, to have the grade, rank, pay, 


and allowances of lieutenant general while 
serving as commanding general, Fleet Marine 
Force, Pacific. 

The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of major general: 

Walter W. Wensinger 

Edwin A. Pollock 

The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of brigadier general: 

James H. Strother Merrill B. Twining 
George F. Good, Jr. James P. Riseley 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of brigadier general: 

Raymond A. Anderson Verne J. McCaul 
Robert E. Hogaboom Matthew C. Horner 
Joseph C. Burger Edward W. Snedeker 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Most merciful and gracious God grant 


that in the quiet of this moment of - 


prayer and meditation we may be 
brought into a richer and more vivid 
experience of the inexhaustible resources 
of Thy grace. 

Help us to make a wholehearted re- 
sponse to the Master’s overtures of 
friendship. May we have the courage to 
accept the challenge to fashion our per- 
sonal character and the character of all 
mankind after the pattern which He 
has given us. 

We pray that daily we may feel the 
impact of His ideals and principles upon 
our minds. May His passion for truth 
and righteousness stir our hearts and 
may we see the dawning of a better day 
as we seek to build that finer social order 
which He called the Kingdom of God. 

To Thy name we shall ascribe the 
glory. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952, was read and 
approved. 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs may have until 
midnight tonight to file reports on the 
bills, H. R. 5598, relating to transfer of 
lands in Utah; H. R. 5717, relative to 
uniform pensions for Indian war vet- 
erans; H. R. 5598, relative to 2-year 
presumption for psychosis; and H. R. 
5893, additional money for direct loans 
to veterans. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THF JUDICIARY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary be 
privileged to meet briefly this afternoon 
during the session of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
these days of turmoil and confusion 
when the spirits of men are weighted 
down with forebodings of unknown fu- 
ture events, when the world of freemen 
is engaged in a bitter conflict against 
total dictatorship, it is fit and proper 
that we pause and pay tribute today to 
a man who charted the road and path 
which alone can lead us to the victory 
we seek. 

Were he alive today our late lamented 
President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
would have reached the Biblical age of 
threescore and ten. Yes, he would be 
celebrating his seventieth birthday today, 
and the world would be showering him 
with tributes. 

Nonetheless, his passing from this 
mortal world almost 7 years ago does 
not diminish the import of the gen- 
erally noted milestone of the man’s life. 
With the passing of the years we know 
that historical perspective will add 
greater glory to his true evaluation. 
Time, instead of dimming his memory 
and contribution to humanity, will add 
@ more illuminating luster to all that he 
was and symbolized as a true American 
and as one of the greatest Chief Execu- 
tives our democracy has ever had. 

We who had the good fortune to know 
him personally are still stimulated, 
spurred, and inspired by his exemplary 
courage, ardent patriotism, and genuine 
humaneness. The spirit of our late 
lamented President still imbues us with 
the confidence that the true justice of 
a real democracy will eventually triumph 
over the diabolical forces of destruction 
and hatred. Regardless of partisan af- 
filiations, there is not a real American 
who did not admire his valor, his sin- 
cerity, his integrity in the cause of Amer- 
ican freedom. We cherish his memory 
proudly as will generations of future 
Americans yet unborn. 

Our free society is today on trial. The 
hostility of godless men is exerting upon 
freemen a pressure of fear unequaled 
in the annals of mankind. A great 
jurist has said that liberty lies in the 
hearts of men and women, and that when 
it dies there no constitution, no law or 
court can ever do much to help it. If 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt contributed 
anything to the cause of humanity he 
certainly has implanted in the hearts of 
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all Americans and all mankind the sub- 
lime faith that, with liberty in our 
hearts, freemen can overcome all ob- 
stacles. 

He had an abiding love of God. He 
had supreme confidence in our destiny. 
He dedicated his entire life to the wel- 
fare of mankind, and he spared no ef- 
fort to preserve the traditional Ameri- 
can concept that our Nation, built on 
individual human rights, personal in- 
tegrity, and reliance on divine guidance, 
will preserve freedom not only for Amer- 
icans but for all humanity. Let us then 
on this day rededicate ourselves to the 
cause of freedom and resolve never to 
relax in our faith in the ability of man 
to preserve that freedom. 

On this anniversary of his birth, may 
the memory of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt ever serve to be the beacon of light 
radiating hope and courage to the down- 
trodden, the physically and spiritually 
enslaved, and to all who seek the broth- 
erhood of all mankind under the father- 
hood of one God. 


RULES GOVERNING INTRODUCTION OF 
BILLS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am today introducing a resolution 


to amé@hd the Rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives so as to permit two or more 
Members to jointly introduce any and 
all public bills, memorials, or resolutions. 
That privilege and right is denied the 
Members of the House under the present 


rules and practice. In the other body 
any number of Senators can join in the 
introduction of a bill, memorial, or res- 
olution. I think Members of the House 
should have the same privilege and right. 

My resolution would bring about some 
economy and a large saving to the tax- 
payers. Every bill which is introduced 
in the House costs, I would say, approxi- 
mately $50 to $100. Under the present 
practice any number of identical bills 
can be introduced on the same subject 
matter and are introduced, whereas if 
this resolution is adopted only one bill 
would be necessary. It would bring 
about a large saving in addition to being 
in the interest of Members of the House 
and of the public who desire to keep up 
with pending legislation. When 10 or 15 
identical bills are introduced embodying 
like legislation, the public must get a 
copy of each one of those bills at a cost 
not only to him but a cost to the Govern- 
ment, whereas if there were only one bill 
jointly introduced this would not be nec- 
essary. Why should not this expense be 
saved to the Government and taxpayers? 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox], as a member of the 
Committee on Rules, is there any reason 
or objection to such a resolution to per- 
mit the Members of the House to join in 
the introduction of a bill, memorial, or 
resolution? 


Mr. COX. I think the gentleman’s 
suggestion is a very smart one. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I want to 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia for his observation. I have al- 
ways found him to be a great advocate 
of economy and a representative of the 
taxpayers when it comes to saving 
money. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida has expired. 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, supple- 
menting the remarks of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, on this, the birth- 
day of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, I wish 
to state that he left his mark indelibly 
on civilization. The world has indeed 
been the gainer for his passing through 
our midst. In this hour shall we say of 
prayer and meditation concerning his 
memory, may I paraphrase what the 
Chaplain said this morning, and apply 
his word to this great man, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt; that he made his 
words and deeds a wholehearted re- 
sponse to the call of humanity, and 
again paraphrasing the words of our 
good Chaplain this morning—Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt strove for the dawn of 
a better day. He had the understand- 
ing heart of a Solomon. He pushed for- 
ward our interests the world over. He 
was avowedly an anti-isolationist. He 
realized before many, many others that 
the world has shrunk in size, and that 
figuratively the Rhine flows through our 
backyard. 

He knew for whom the bell tolled. He 
fought desperately and with courage for 
the dignity of man, and for the principle 
that all men are created equal in the 
image of God. 

We do well to remember his birthday. 
May that remembrance inspire us to 
emulate him. 


HON. JAMES E. WEBB 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with much regret that I learned of the 
resignation of the Under Secretary of 
State, Mr. James E. Webb. He is an 
outstanding young man. He is a great 
North Carolinian. He has rendered out- 
standing public service to the State of 
North Carolina, the Federal Government, 
both legislative and executive. It is this 
type of man that the executive depart- 
ments of the Government need in this 
day and time; a young man who knows 
business, who knows how to walk with 
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the rank and file of the people, who un- 
derstands human nature, who has dig- 
nity, honor, and character in his heart. 
Jim Webb has been most successful in 
private business. His resignation is a 
great loss to the State Department. 


GOVERNOR WARREN AND THE NONCOM- 
MUNIST OATH 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and include as a part of my 
remarks a speech by Mr. John Francis 
Neylan before the Commonwealth Club 
of San Francisco. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. WERDEL addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


WE SHOULD MOVE AT ONCE TO PROTECT 
OUR COUNTRY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the Su- 
preme Court ruling in the Judith Coplon 
case emphasizes the importance of legis- 
lation to permit the receipt of evidence 
obtained by wire tapping in cases involv- 
ing treason, sabotage, and other crimes 
involving disloyalty to country. 

Although the Court indicated that the 
guilt of the defendant was fully estab- 
lished by the facts, the judges with ap- 
parent reluctance reached the conclusion 
that a new trial must be ordered because 
the conviction rested in part on evidence 
obtained by intercepting private tele- 
phone conversations. Important as the 
right of privacy is, it must yield to the 
paramount necessity of protecting the 
Nation. 

On the opening day of the Eighty- 
second Congress, I introduced a bill to 
meet this problem by authorizing inter- 
ception of communications in criminal 
cases involving the interest of national 
security and defense. This bill would 
unshackle the hands of the FBI and 
other investigative agencies. Unless such 
corrective legislation is speedily enacted, 
great damage may be done our country 
with impunity to the offenders. We are 
faced with a sinister threat to the secu- 
rity of the Nation from traitors, spies, 
and saboteurs. It is foolhardy and in- 
excusable to continue to give them the 
protection afforded by existing law. If 
we are to cope successfully with the men- 
ace they present, we must untie the 
hands of those charged with the respon- 
sibility of apprehending these vicious 
characters who infest our precious land. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
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of House Resolution 494, to reject Re- 
organization Plan No. 1; and pending 
that motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that debate on the resolu- 
tion continue for not to exceed 5 hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I had a conversation with the gentle- 
man the other day and that plan seemed 
to be agreeable at that time, but this 
morning the leadership, with which I 
would like to go along, has suggested that 
the requests of some Members on our side 
who have asked for time be granted. 
The time suggested will not give us time. 
The requests on this side are for 3 hours. 
I am willing to close debate today, but I 
do not see why we should limit debate 
when the Reorganization Act provides 
that debate should not be more than 10 
hours. 

Mr. DAWSON. We had agreed on 4 
hours and then we further agreed to a 
half hour more on each side. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I do not 
question the gentleman’s accuracy, but 
that is not my understanding of the situ- 
ation at all. We talked about the time. 
There appears to be a misunderstanding 
and that is why I like to do business by 
letter—a method to which the gentleman 
has objected. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
does not mean to say that among Mem- 
bers you have to do business by letter? 
Honorable men do not require letters on 
some things. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
all right, too, and I admit my mentality 
is such that I do not always understand 
what is said; nor always remember the 
version that some other hearer retains. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We are not dis- 
cussing mentality. We are discussing 
something more than mentality. Weare 
discussing people keeping their word. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, no; 
we are not. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, I am. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. All 
right. You may. I am not questioning 
the word of anyone. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman, 
as I understood, told me yesterday he 
had requests for 135 minutes; is that 
correct? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I told the gentle- 
man from Illinois that he and the gentle- 
man from Michigan should get together 
and whatever they agreed upon was all 
right with me. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Illinois said he had agreed on 2 
hours apiece; is that right? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
not questioning what either of you told 
the other. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Did the gentle- 
man from Michigan agree on 2 hours? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No, I 
did not. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In any event, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MarTIn] and I agreed on 5 hours. Has 
the gentleman any objection to that? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I was 
trying to voice my sentiment. Since I 
came here this morning Members of the 
House, some of whom have been here 
quite a while, have asked for time. The 
requests exceed 24% hours. I will not 
object to closing debate today. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Without consult- 
ing the gentleman from Michigan, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MartTIN] and I had a discussion and we 
agreed on 5 hours. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Pardon 
me, then I bow to the leadership, as I 
always do. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am glad to see 
the gentleman do that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If the 
gentleman and our leader in the pres- 
ence of these other Members want to 
agree on the time for debate, I have no 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
understand originally that the gentle- 
man had 24 hours, and that that would 
take care of all of his wants; is that true? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Two and 
one-half hours yesterday seemed to me 
to be all right, and I so advised the gen- 
tleman, but without agreeing to limit 
debate to that time. 
ing Members came in and said they 
wanted more time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Now 
you must have 3 hours. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If our 
colleagues, our good Republicans, are to 
get the time that they asked for we must 
have 3 hours—though personally I think 
we may finish in five; perhaps in four. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
think they should have all the time they 
need, because, after all, we are not too 
pressed for time at the moment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. As an 
illustration, here is the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] who 
just walked in. Now he told me this 
morning that he would have to have at 
least 10 minutes or, if he could have it, 
15 minutes, to express his views on this 
resolution. There you are. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
suggest that we make it 6 hours, then, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Not to exceed 6 
hours? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, the Democratic 
leadership, whether in the minority or 
majority, is always glad to do anything 
Possible, particularly when the minority 
is the Republican Party, and which we 
look forward to being in the next 4 years. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I do 
not think the gentleman can go very 
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long on the expectation of being in the 
majority party in the next 4 years. I 
would not count too much on that, if 
I were he. 

The SPEAKER. What is now the re- 
quest before the House? 

“Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of House Resolution 494 to reject Re- 
organization Plan No. 1, and, pending 
that motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that debate on the resolu- 
tion may continue not to exceed 6 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrmMan! and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Resolution 494, with 
Mr. Bartey in the chair. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives does not favor Reorganization Plan 
No. 1, transmitted to the Congress by the 
President on January 14, 1952. 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all I wish to 
apologize to you for the little differences 
that developed prior to our coming into 
being as a Committee of the Whole. I 
can only attribute the difference to lax 
memory on my part. I must be getting 
old, because heretofore my memory has 
ever been good upon conversations that 
pass between me and the other Members 
of the House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. DAWSON. I will yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend upon any occasion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
sorry if the gentleman misunderstood 
me. I was not questioning any of his 
qualities. I was suggesting that my 
memory might be bad and that my 
understanding might be wrong. That 
is an easy thing to do. 

Mr. DAWSON. I would not permit 
myself to let my friend take the burden 
of this misunderstanding though he is 
older than I am, so I attribute the lapse 
of memory to my age and not to his. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 
to which was referred House Resolution 
494, to reject Reorganization Plan No. 1, 
having considered the same, reports un- 
favorably thereon and recommends that 
the resolution do not pass. 

The purpose of House Resolution 494 
is to express disapproval of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No, 1 of 1952, and the effect of 
the adoption of this resolution by the 
Congress will be to prevent such plan 
from coming into force and effect on 
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March 14, 1952. So, since the vote today 
is on the resolution of disapproval of plan 
No. i, a yea vote is against the plan while 
a nay vote rejects the resolution of dis- 
approval and sustains the plan. 

The purpose and effect of the reorgani- 
zation plan, in the absence of a dis- 
approval by a House resolution, are set 
forth in the plan in the following words 
and figures. I think first we ought to 
know exactly what is in plan No. 1: 


SEcTION 1. Abolition of existing offices: 
There are abolished the offices of Assistant 
Commission, Special Deputy Commissioner, 
Deputy Commissioner, Assistant General 
Counsel for the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Collector, and Deputy Collector, provided for 
in sections 3905, 3910, 3915, 3931, 3941, and 
3990, respectively, of the Internal Revenue 
Code. The provisions of the foregoing sen- 
tence shall become effective with respect to 
each office abolished thereby at such time 
as the Secretary of the Treasury shall specify, 
but in no event later than December 1, 1952. 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall make 
such provisions as he shall deem necessary 
respecting the winding up of the affairs of 
any Officer whose office is abolished by the 
provisions of this section. 


That had to do with the abolition of 
existing offices. Section 2 establishes 
new Offices. I am reading these offices 
for the purpose of centering your atten- 
tion upon the important features thereof, 
in order that in our consideration of the 
plan we may know specifically just what 
is embodied in the plan: 


Sec. 2. Establishment of new offices: (a) 
New offices are hereby established in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue as follows: (1) 
three offices each of which shall have the 
title of “Assistant Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue”; (2) so many offices, not in excess 
of 25 existing at any one time, as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall from time to 
time determine, each of which shall have the 
title of “district commissioner of internal 
revenue”; and (3) so many other Offices, not 
in excess of 70 existing at any one time, and 
with such title or titles, as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall from time to time de- 
termine. 

(b) There is hereby established in the De- 
partment of the Treasury a new and addi- 
tional office which shall have the title “As- 
sistant General Counsel.” 

Sec. 3. Appointment and compensation: 
Each Assistant Commissioner and district 
commissioner, the Assistant General Counsel, 
and each other officer provided for in sec- 
tion 2 of this reorganization plan shall be 
appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
under the classified civil service and shall 
receive compensation which shall be fixed 
from time to time pursuant to the classifi- 
cation laws, as now or hereafter amended, 
except that the compensation may be fixed 
without regard to the numerical limitations 
on positions set forth in section 505 of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended (5 
U. S. C. 1105). 

Sec. 4. Transfer of functions: There are 
transferred to the Secretary of the Treasury 
the functions, if any, that have been vested 
by statute in officers, agencies, or employees 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue of the 
Department of the Treasury since the effec- 
tive date of Reorganization Plan No. 26 uf 
1950. 


I would like to say to the Members of 
the Congress that your Committee on 


Expenditures in the Executive Depart-. 


ments held full and adequate hearings. 
I do not believe there has ever been a 
matter before our committee where the 
membership of that committee showed 
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such vital interest, both by the questions 
they asked and by the attendance at the 
hearings on this subject matter. 
Notice of the hearings was sent to every 
Member of the Congress—every Mem- 
ber of the House and every Member of 
the other body, notifying them of the 
hearings and asking them to participate 
therein, if they wished to do so. I wish 
to say that quite a few Members of the 
House visited the hearings at different 
times, and were invited to deliberate in 
the proceedings, if they saw fit to do so. 
We had many witnesses before our com- 
mittee who testified for the plan. We 
had first of all the Secretary of the 
Treasury, John W. Snyder. We had Mr. 
Fred J. Lawton, Director of the Budget; 
Mr. John B. Dunlap, the present Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue; Mr. 
Robert Ramspeck, Chairman of the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 
We had the gentleman from Nebraska, 
Mr. Cart T. Curtis, a Member of this 
body. We had another Member of the 
Congress, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, Mr. Cecrt Kine, who is chairman of 
that subcommittee. He brought valua- 
ble testimony to the committee. We 
heard from Mr. Thomas Lynch, who is 
the general counsel for the Department 
of the Treasury. We heard from Mr. 
Robert L. McCormick. I think all of us 
know him as the director of the Commit- 
tee on the Hoover Report. He has fol- 
lowed every recommendation, or every 
bill, or every plan sent up to this body 
which embodied any phase of the Hoover 
report. We also heard Mr. Nicholas 
Kelley who is vice president and general 
counsel for the Chrysler Corp., and who 
is also president of the National Civil 
Service League of this country. I wish 
to say to you that every witness before 
the committee, although some of them 
differed in some respects in that they did 
not feel that the plan embraced enough, 
and others did not feel that it spelled 
out certain functions enough—as I say, 
not a single witness before the commit- 
tee disagreed with the plan. Everyone 
testified that they believed this plan 
ought to be passed at this time. When 
the matter came up before the commit- 
tee for a vote rejecting petition 494, dis- 
approving the plan, it was voted out 
without a dissenting vote at that time. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. In fact, it was a 
unanimous vote of all those present at 
the committee meeting at that time, was 
it not, including the author of the rejec- 
tion resolution? 

Mr. DAWSON. The record will show 
that there was not a dissenting vote. It 
was a unanimous vote. 

I think we ought to look into the back- 
ground of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue for a minute. The agency com- 
monly known as the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue was created by act of Congress 

_July 1, 1862. This agency is charged 
-with the enforcement of the internal 


{ trevenue laws, as well as the preparation 


. and distribution of forms and instruc- 
tions for the filing of tax returns. 
Throughout the years the Congress has 
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from time to time created different ac- 
tivities within the Bureau, such as the 
accounts and collectors unit, income tax 
unit, technical staff excise tax unit, in- 
telligence unit, and other units. This 
plan is an effort to get coordination in 
the activities of all units and all parts 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

In 1940 the number of taxpayers in 
this country was about five and one- 
half million. In 1950 the total amount- 
ed to 55,000,000. That is 10 times the 
number in 10 years, and the volume of 
tax collections also increased tenfold. 
So today we have a volume of tax collec- 
tions 10 times what it was in 1940. 

Let us put this on a statistical basis. 
It is estimated that the cost of operat- 
ing the Bureau of Internal Revenue in 
1951 was forty-nine one hundredths of 
1 percent of the tax revenues collected. 
In 1940 the collection cost was 1% per- 
cent of the amount of taxes collected. 

I would like for you to view these 
figures when you think about economy. 
We collect 10 times as much taxes today 
as we did 10 years ago and at less than 
one-half the cost per dollar for col- 
lecting. 

We believe that by the rejection of this 
resolution, and passing plan No. 1, we 
can increase the efficiency and economy 
of collection. We can give the people 
of this country more convenience in 
paying their taxes. 

Each one was sent a copy of this re- 
port. In the back of the report you 
will find a plat or map setting out the 
proposed makeup of the Bureau. When 
you study this plan, as I am sure you 
all have since you received a copy of 
this report from our committee, you can 
appreciate just what will be done by this 
plan, how the units here in Washington 
will be distributed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dawson] 
has again expired. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself one additional minute to sum- 
marize. It is the purpose of this plan to 
carry out the intent of the Hoover rec- 
ommendations that, first of all, authority 
be streamlined. In several instances in 
which they do not direct authority there 
is no control by the Treasury over the 
collectors as there should be; this plan 
cures that. This plan enables the De- 
partment of the Treasury to go on from 
the place they now stand and organize 
to where they can carry out not only the 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mittee but of the committee appointed 
by the Senate and the House to study 
this question. 

I submit to you that Resolution No. 494 
ought to be defeated by a nay vote, 
thereby enabling President’s plan No. 1 
of 1952 to become law. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 19 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the 
committee was fair and accurate when 
he said that the resolution was voted out 
adversely without one dissenting vote. 
The comment made by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Ho.LiFr1eLp] that 
the vote was unanimous, is not accurate. 
I was there; I offered the resolution; 
I did not vote against reporting it out 
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adversely, but I did not vote for that 
motion, As I proceed you will get the 
reasons. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I will accept the 
gentleman’s word on the vote. There 
was no record taken on the vote, but I 
did not hear any dissenting voice. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
right, and do you know why? I try to be 
a Christian and I try to go along with 
anything that possibly by some stretch 
of the imagination might be good. 

I do not take any stock in this plan. 
I will try to make that clear before I 
finish. I do not think the administra- 
tion wants economy; I do not believe 
this plan will bring a saving; I do not 
believe it wants efficiency. Its record 
over the last few years and especially in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue to which 
this plan applies, indicates that it has 
not been at all vigilant, that it has not 
made an honest, sincere effort—I will 
strike out the word “honest”—an ag- 
gressive, sincere effort to give us either 
economy or efficiency. It has been en- 
gaged in voting appropriations to buy 
votes; that is what it has been doing. 

Now, let us get back to this plan and 
the reason for the resolution of disap- 
proval which I introduced. 

Mr. Chairman, humility prevents any 
suggestion as to whether the vote of 
any Member of the House should be yea 
or nay on House Resolution 494, which 
was introduced by me. 

REASON FOR RESOLUTION OF DISAPPROVAL OF 
PLAN NO. 1 OF 1952 

However, modesty does not prevent a 
quotation from the testimony of Robert 
L. L. McCormick, director of research, 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port, page 187 of the hearings. He testi- 
fied: 

Before starting my testimony, I would like 
to express our thanks to Mr. Horrman for 
* introducing his resolution of disapproval. 
While we do not agree with the intention of 
his resolution, we do believe it is the duty 
of Congress to consider these matters with 
care, hearing the pros and cons in full. Re- 
organization plans are a novel form of legis- 
lating. In effect, they are “legislation in 
reverse,” and, without a resolution of dis- 
approval, the problems would not get the 
full airing they deserve. 


All that can be said in favor of this 
plan is that it offers a slight opportunity 
to an administration, whose intentions 
are open to suspicion, to obtain a little 
of the benefits which might be had if 
the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission were adopted. More of that 
later. 

The Hoover Commission recommended 
a reorganization of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, of which the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is but a part.’ 

BILL TO IMPLEMENT HOOVER COMMISSION 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

H. R. 3313, a bill to provide for the re- 
organization of the Department of the 
Treasury in accordance with recommen- 
dations of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment,’ was introduced in March of 
1951, and referred to the Committee on 


1 Hearings, p. 188. 
? Hearings, p. 188. 
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Ways and Means. The clerk of that 

committee advises that no report on the 

bill was ever requested or received by the 

committee and no action was taken on 

the bill. 

PLAN NO. 1 OF 1952 DOES NOT FOLLOW HOOVER 
COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 

The bill was prepared by attorneys as- 
sociated with the Hoover Commission 
and followed the recommendations of 
that Commission. Had it been adopted, 
accurately interpreted, and effectually 
administered, it would have afforded an 
opportunity to establish economy and 
efficiency in the Treasury Department.’ 

Apparently, the administration did not 
want a reorganization of the Treasury 
Department, for neither from the Presi- 
dent nor, so far as I have been able to 
learn, from administration supporters, 
came any support for the bill. It was 
pigeonholed. 

More recently, disclosed corruption in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue forced 
the administration’s hand.‘ 

On January 14, the President trans- 
mitted to the Congress Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1952. 


WHAT PLAN NO. 1 MIGHT DO 


Plan No. 1 would abolish certain 
offices; create certain new offices. It 
provides that each Assistant Commis- 
sioner and district commissioner, the 
assistant general counsel, and each 
other officer provided for in section 2 
of this reorganization plan shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
under the classified civil service. 

The compensation of those just named 
shall be fixed from time to time pursuant 
to the classification laws, as now or here- 


after amended, except that the com-. 


pensation may be fixed without regard 
to the numerical limitations on positions 
set forth in section 505 of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended—chapter 5, 
United States Code, page 1105.5 

When a committee or the House gets 
down to the consideration of any of these 
plans the most that the witnesses who 
appear in support of the plan have to 
offer is a vague hope that the scheme 
will cost less but give better service. I, 
too, hope, but I am not always satisfied 
that a proposed plan will result in what 
I hope for or that the proposed legisla- 
tion will give the results hoped for and 
predicted. 


*The shortcomings of the 
pant * ¢ © 
lation which has been before congressional 


President’s 
would be overcome by legis- 


committees for some time. The general pro- 
visions for taking petty officials out of poli- 
tics are covered in the Dawson bill, H. R. 3674, 
and the Hoffman bill, H. R. 3304 (general 
management of the executive branch). The 
provisions regarding reorganization of the 
‘Treasury are covered in the Dawson bill, H. R. 
3685 and the Hoffman bill, H. R. 3313. The 
Senate companion bills are 8. 1134 (Senator 
McCLELLAN et al.) and S. 1150 (Senator Hum- 
PHREY et al.). Despite wide differences in 
political views of some of the sponsors, they 
joined together to back this important legis- 
lation to reorganize the Federal internal 
revenue and customs functions and to ex- 
tirpate politics from tax collecting (hearings, 
p. 188). 

‘Hearings, p. 187. 

5 Hearings, p. 5. 
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Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairrfhan, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. Speaking of Mr. 
McCormick, he testified for the plan. I 
asked him if he was favorable to the 
plan, and he said he was. That is the 
only question I asked him. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Dunlap, who ap- 
peared before the committee, certainly 
demonstrated and proved it would be for 
efficiency and for the convenience of tax- 
payers to put this plan into operation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I do not 
care to yield further. The gentleman 
can get time from the other side. 

Mr. BONNER. The only reason I 
asked the question was that the gentle- 
man would not want the Recorp to show 
anything but what the facts were at the 
time the plan was considered by the 
committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
right. The gentleman can put his inter- 
pretation on the testimony, I can put my 
interpretation on the testimony, and 
anyone concerned can read both inter- 
pretations. Mr. McCormick did say that 
he was in favor of the plan. There is no 
question about that. 

But let me tell you what he said in 
addition to that. He said: 

On the other hand, the proposals in Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 are deficient in two 
major respects: First, organizationally they 
do not effect the consolidation of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue and the Bureau of Cus- 
toms, as the Hoover Commission recom- 
mended, into a consolidated revenue service; 
and second, personnelwise they do not bring 
under the merit system other petty political 
appointees such as postmasters, United 
States marshals, RFC field directors, lawyers, 
and customs collectors. In these respects 
our Chief Executive’s proposals fail to 
achieve the changes which would attain 
maximum efficiency and economy. 


Now, to show that the administration 
really does not want a reorganization 
which will give these things in the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, let me further 
quote the witness to whom the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Bonner] 
referred: 

The shortcomings of the President’s plan 
would be overcome by legislation which has 
been before congressional committees for 
some time. The general provisions for taking 
petty officials out of politics are covered in 
the Dawson bill, H. R. 3674, and the Hoffman 
bill, H. R. 3304 (general management of the 
executive branch). The provisions regard- 
ing reorganization of the Treasury are cov- 
ered in the Dawson bill, H. R. 3685, and the 
Hoffman bill, H. R. 3313. 


And this argument I will later and in 
proper sequence repeat. 

But the witness Mr. McCormick, the 
witness vouched for by the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. BoNnner] 
further said: 


They joined together to back this impor- 
tant legislation to reorganize the Federal 
internal revenue and customs functions 
and to extirpate politics from tax collecting. 


Mr. BONNER. Let me, for the REc- 
ORD, say that I did not vouch for Mr. Mc- 
Cormick. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
that is only my conclusion. 

Mr. BONNER. I want the Recorp to 
show that I never knew or saw Mr. Mc- 
Cormick before that time, and the citi- 
zens committee which Mr. McCormick 
heads, has sent out an awful lot of mis- 
information in the congressional dis- 
trict that I happen to represent, and 
has misquoted me. So I want the REc- 
orp to show that. I hold no brief for 
Mr. McCormick. He is your witness. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. When 
the gentleman makes that statement I 
must apologize to the gentleman. I was 
just going along on the old theory I 
learned in law suits, that when you pro- 
duce a witness you vouch for his ve- 
racity. I apologize. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. McCormick more 
or less produced himself. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But the 
gentleman quoted him here on the floor. 
The gentleman wanted to correct me 
as to a statement I made. The gentle- 
man did correct me. He thought he was 
correcting me by citing the testimony of 
Mr. McCormick. If he does not accept 
his testimony, that is all right with me. 
I do not care. You see how I got into 
this trouble, innocently? But I just got 
into it by thinking the gentleman would 
not attempt to correct me or dispute a 
statement I made except by testimony 
of a witness he considered worthy of 
belief. 

PLAN DOES NOT FOLLOW RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
HOOVER COMMISSION 


The plan does not follow the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission 
which called for a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the Department of the Treasury 
in that it applies only to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue.’ 

As has happened before, the President 
is using the Hoover label on proposed 
legislation which is not what it purports 
to be. 

HERBERT HOOVER NOT A GOOD PRESIDENT 


Permit digression. For years the 
Democratic Party, the New Dealers and 
the Fair Dealers, so-called, the misla- 
beled liberals and progressives, have in- 
sisted that the depression which followed 
World War I was a product of the Hoover 
administration. Did anyone object to 
a New Deal proposal, he was immedi- 
ately asked, “Do you want another Hoo- 
ver depression?” Did one venture to 
oppose any kind of a subsidy, he was re- 
minded that, under the Hoover admin- 
istration, the recipient of such subsidy 
received less for what he did or sold. If, 
from the well of the House, one ventured 
even the mildest criticism of the then 


* The proposals in Reorganization Plan No. 
1 are deficient in two major respects: First, 
organizationally, they do not effect the con- 
solidation of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and the Bureau of Customs, as the Hoover 
Commission recommended, into a consoli- 
dated revenue service; and second, person- 
nelwise, they do not bring under the merit 
system other petty political appointees such 
as postmasters, United States marshals, RFC 
field directors, lawyers, and customs col- 
lectors. In these respects, our Chief Execu- 
tive’s proposals fail to achieve the changes 
which would attain maximum efficiency and 
economy (hearings, p. 188). 
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current administiation, he was shouted 
down with a chorus of, “Look, remember 
what the Hoover administration did to 
us?” 

So we get back then to the proposition 
that what we need here in the national 
administration is not so much law, rules, 
and regulations—and may I interject 
there the thought that we all recall how 
Moses came down off the mountain with 
those Ten Ccmmandments which, by the 
way, were all “Thou shalt not,” all 
“ag’inners,” see, and they did not give us 
the end of sin. The contention which I 
am trying to make in such a clumsy way, 
is that until we get a different attitude, 
until we get a change—— 

Finally, waste and inefficiency became 
so common and so great that to cover its 
failure to end waste and inefficiency to 
give the people the economy and effi- 
ciency in the Federal Government to 
which they are entitled, the Congress 
created the Hoover Commission. That 
Commission, by the employment of ex- 
perts, and at a cost of a million or two 
million dollars, came up with certain 
recommendations. 

PEOPLE SHOW CONFIDENCE IN HERBERT HOOVER 


Because of the known ability and in- 
tegrity of Mr. Hoover, who headed the 
Commission, and the reputation and 
character of those who were associated 
with him, the public as a whole, because 
it desired economy and efficiency in the 
Federal Government, had accepted those 
recommendations as a panacea for those 
twin diseases of waste and inefficiency 
which were giving them a back-breaking 
tax burden. 

Yielding to public demand, even the 
New Dealers broke into an almost in- 
cessant hymn of praise of former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover. Herbert Hoover, 
according to even New Dealers, was 
then—and for the moment—preaching 
a sound doctrine. 

HERBERT HOOVER TODAY A GREAT MAN, EVEN TO 
THE NEW DEALERS 

According to the New Dealers, who had 
obtained control of the Democratic Party 
organization, and to the self-styled 
liberal and progressive editors, colum- 
nists, and radio commentators, Herbert 
Hoover, who until that time they had 
characterized as a reactionary conserva- 
tive who desired to send the Nation back 
not only to the horse-and-buggy days 
but to the days of the tallow candle, was 
not pointing the way which, if followed, 
would give the people an economical, 
efficient government. 

It might be added here that, while 
these individuals were approving of Mr. 
Hoover’. views on reorganization, they 
wanted none of his advice of how to avoid 
the disastrous results of their ruinous 
foreign policy. 

NEW DEALERS FOLLOW HOOVER WHEN IT SERVES 
THEIR PURPOSE 


The conversion of the administration 
and its political supporters was only ap- 
parent, not real. That is evidenced by 
the fact that they would not accept the 
reorganizations recommended by the 
Hoover Commission and put into the 19 
bills which were introduced by me. 

Those bills were drafted by the at- 
torneys familiar with the Commission's 
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activities. The sole purpose was to im- 
plement the recommendations of the 
Commission. If even 1 of those 19 bills 
has been adopted, I know not which it 
is. All have been slumbering in the 
pigeonholes to which the committees, 
dominated by the administration, have 
consigned them. 

The President’s Congress refused to act 
upon the bills which were introduced to 
carry out the Commission’s recommen- 
dations. The President, refusing to fol- 
low the prescription of the Hoover 
Commission, has more than once lifted 
that label and pasted it on a nostrum of 
his own. The President and his advis- 
ers, using the well-known and now 
accepted ability and integrity of Mr. 
Hoover as a lure, pasted the Hoover Com- 
mission label on every pet political plan 
they trotted out. 

Usually a plan sent down by the Presi- 
dent or a bill introduced by an executive 
department with a Hoover label contains 
a little of a good ingredient. Every plan 
carries a little something which might, 
yes might, if properly interpreted and 
used, afford an opportunity for a little— 
yes, just a little—economy and efficiency 
in some Government department, agen- 
cy, or bureau. 

PLAN NO. 1 OF 1952 A FRAUD 


If plans sent down under the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949, Public Law No. 
109, Eighty-first Congress, first session, 
were governed by the pure food and drug 
law, they would automatically be barred 
from consideration, for seldom, if ever, is 
a plan what it seems to be. 

Containing, as just stated, a slight op- 
portunity for an infinitesimal inmrprove- 
ment in Government operations, the ad- 
ministration sells it to the people as a 
Hoover remedy. 

In truth and in fact, the administra- 
tion follows the common practice which 
years ago was used so effectively by the 
street-corner patent-medicine vendor. 
That gentleman, as some still remember, 
with banjo and song, under a torch light, 
offered a panacea guaranteed to cure 
all human ills. The President’s plans 
are usually prescribed for some specific 
ill. But, like the concoctions of the 
street-corner vendor, they contain an 
excessive amount of noncurative ele- 
ments. 

Swamp-Root, Wahoo, and the more 
recent Hadacol, are largely alcoholic in 
content. They may for a moment stim- 
ulate; they may render one oblivious to 
his real trouble, but, as a cure for any- 
thing except sleeplessness, they are 
worthless. 

The President’s reorganization plans 
carry words, phrases, and attendant 
propaganda designed to make the tax- 
payer believe he is getting relief from his 
crushing tax burden. 

The taxpayer who desires economy 
and efficiency gets little, if anything, 
mrore than those who in former days pur- 
chased Swamp Root or our up-to-date 
shrewd people who bought millions of 
dollars worth of Hadacol. 


REASON FOR SUSPICION OF ADMINISTRATION 
If it again be said, as it has been said, 


that I am unduly suspicious of the ad- 
ministration and its intentions, let me 
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cite just this one instance of the Presi- 
dent’s interpretation of that thought 
carved in marble over the portal of the 
Supreme Court. 

“Equal justice under law,” reads the 
inscription, but note this interpretation, 
where apparently gangsters were pro- 
tected, a political opponent harassed. 

The Washington Post of Friday, Janu- 
ary 25, captions a news story, “President 
authorizes probers to inspect McCar- 
THY’s returns.” 

What a contrast to the President’s 
refusal to give a House committee per- 
mission to examine the income tax re- 
turns of the four Capone gangsters who 
were paroled on August 13, 1947, after 
serving but a small part of their 10-year 
sentences. They were convicted of an 
attempt to extort $1,000,000 from mem- 
bers of unions, 

Oh, what a difference in Mr. Truman’s 
attitude toward the Capone gangsters 
and toward an honest, patriotic public 
official—Senator McCartny—a political 
opponent who exposed Communists and 
their supporters in Mr. Truman’s ad- 
ministration. 

Yes, when the Capone gangsters were 
paroled, the House committee looking 
into that matter wanted a glimpse— 
just a little one—at the tax returns of 
those gangsters, and their lawyers. But 
Mr. Truman, by Executive order, denied 
the committee that privilege. 

Nor were the income tax returns of 
Paul Dillon, the gangster’s lawyer, made 
available. Mr. Dillon testified that he 
was Truman’s personal friend and a 
visitor at the White House. He said he 


was President Truman’s campaign man- 
ager when Mr. Truman was a candidate 


for United States Senator. But, to aid 
the gangsters, Dillon’s income tax re- 
turns remained secret. 

Nor were the income tax returns of 
Maury Hughes, also an attorney for the 
gangsters and a personal friend of Tom 
Clark, then Attorney General, made 
available to the committee—no, not even 
just a little peek. 

Oh, what a difference. 

Mr. Truman cries that he is outraged 
because he was betrayed by his disloyal 
political friends who were guilty of cor- 
ruption. 

By withholding these income tax re- 
turns of the Capone gangsters and their 
lawyers, he helped to hide corruption. 

Protection for the Capone gangsters. 
But now the President uses his high of- 
fice to aid those who would destroy Mc- 
Carthyism and end the campaign against 
Communists—the international gang- 
sters—on the Federal payroll. 

Equal justice under law? Not in this 
administration. 

If my suspicions of what will happen 
under this plan are unjustified, I am 
sorry; will be happy to learn, when the 
plan is in operation, that I was in error. 

Much has been said to the effect—and 
undoubtedly the people have been sold 
upon the idea—that those who interpret 
our tax laws and collect the taxpayer’s 
dollars will not be motivated by political 
considerations. I have little faith that 
such will be the case. 
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POLITICAL PRACTICES NOT OUTLAWED BY PLAN 


Under this plan, political considera- 
tions can still sway the appointment of 
many of the officials who will administer 
the law. 

Note the testimony of Chairman 
Ramspeck of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion—page 158 of the hearings on House 
Resolution 494: 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. HOFFMAN, as I under- 
stand the plan—and I must say I haven’t 
had much opportunity to study it—I have 
read it—it is proposed to create some new 
positions, some deputy commissioners in 
Washington, 25 regional deputy commis- 
sioners—or maybe I haven’t got the titles 
just right—but anyway they would be re- 
gional heads, and then to convert the pres- 
ent collectors of internal revenue into deputy 
district commissioners. They would take 
over, as I understand it, the present duties 
of the present collectors of internal revenue, 
with some additional duties. Therefore 
those would be new positions. 

s . * . * 


Mr. RAMSPECK. They can be filled by either 
of two methods. The agency can ask us to 
hold a competitive examination to fill them. 
That is one method in which that can be 
done. In that event, anybody who thought 
they were qualified could apply. That is 
one method, Mr. HorrMan. 

The other method is to fill it by non- 
competitive examination. The only people 
who could qualify for that would be people 
in the service who hold a civil-service status 
at the time. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Then the answer is that 
these positions can all be filled, if so desired, 
from the ranks of those who are already in 
the service. 

Mr. RAMsPECK. That is right, if they can 
qualify. 


With Mr. Ramspeck many of the Mem- 
bers of the House are personally ac- 
quainted. None who know him ques- 
tions his honesty; questions his integrity, 
his desire to improve Federal service. 

Of like import is the testimony of Mr. 
Lawton—page 72 of the hearings on 
House Resolution 494: 


Mr. HorrMaN. But, if three people in my 
district want a particular post-office job or 
carrier job and take the examination, who 
determines which one is to have that job? 

Mr. Lawton. If three people take the ex- 
amination? 

Mr. HorrMan. Yes. 

Mr. LawTon. And pass the examination? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. They all three pass. 

Mr. Lawton. The appointive offlicer has a 
selection from those three. 

Mr. HorrMaN. Of any one of the three? 

Mr. LAWTON. Yes. 

Mr. HorrMaN. So that political considera- 
tions can come in there? 

Mr. LawTon. Well, it may be a political 
consideration, but I would assume it is rather 
a consideration of the most appropriate of 
the three. 

Mr. Horrman. Take the three gentlemen 
there. You all take the examination. I 
make the selection. I can do as I please? 

Mr. LawTon. Yes, with one exception. If 
you pass over a veteran in that process, a 
disabled veteran, you have to make a report 
to the Civil Service Commission as to why. 

Mr. HorrMan. And the veteran gets credit. 

Mr. LawTon. Yes. That doesn’t affect the 
selection. You have to report if you pass 
over him. 

Mr. HorrMaN. To whom do I report? 

Mr. Lawton. To the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. HorrMaNn. Can he take any action? I 
must take the veteran? Suppose you are 
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the veteran and I say that I do not want you, 
I want the man on the right. Who can do 
anything about it? 

Mr. Lawron. I think that is a question you 
will have to discuss with Mr. Ramspeck as to 
specifically how he will handle it. 


So forget, or at least take with a grain 
of salt, the propaganda that this plan 
will give us what the Hoover Commission 
recommended, what so many of our citi- 
zens earnestly desire. 

BILLS TO PROMOTE EFFICIENCY, GIVE ECONOMY, 
REJECTED BY ADMINISTRATION 


If the administration wanted to follow 
the Hoover Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, it might have taken, as suggested 
by Mr. McCormick, H. R. 3313; or it 
might accept—at least, direct hearings 
be held on—the bill introduced a few 
days ago by our colleague from Nebraska 
{Mr. Curtis] who has served so long and 
so ably on the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Or, if it wanted to close some of the 
loopholes in the tax bills; if it wanted 
to improve that service, it might well 
have followed the advice of another dis- 
tinguished member of that committee, 
the gentleman from Mlinois [Mr. 
Mason]. 

Oh, Republicans have offered at least 
three measures which would do the job 
the Commission recommended. But the 
President wants none of any of them. 
He wants a plan through which political 
controls can still be exercised, the door 
through which those seeking their own 
political ends may enter kept open just 
a crack. 

Even the slight opportunity for im- 
provements which the plan carries was 
not suggested until public indignation 
forced a gesture. 

ACTION FORCED BY DISCLOSURE OF CORRUPTION 


As Robert L. L. McCormick, represent- 
ing the Hoover Commission, said on page 
187 of the hearings on House Resolution 
494: 

Perhaps it is gratuitous to say this, but 
we do not like the basis—that is, the tim- 
ing—on which the RFC was, and Internal 
Revenue Bureau is, being reorganized; that 
is, after the pot has boiled over. We be- 
lieve in using reorganization for fire preven- 
tion—not as a fire extinguisher. 

PRESENT CONFUSION AND UNCERTAINTY GROWS 
OUT OF REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1949 

The deplorable situation, one of con- 
fusion and uncertainty, which confronts 
us here today, is due to the fact that the 
Congress, in June of 1949, adopted Public 
Law 1C9, Eighty-first Congress, first ses- 
sion, cited as the Reorganization Act of 
1949. The first 27 words of the Con- 
stitution are: 

SecTIoNn 1. All legislative powers herein 
granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. 


The Reorganization Act of 1949 
stripped the Congress of its constitu- 
tional power to legislate, if the President 
availed himself of the provisions of the 
act. The act permits the President to 
send proposed legislation to the Congress, 
which becomes the law of the land, un- 
less, within a fixed period “by the affirm- 
ative vote of a majority of the author- 
ized membership” of the Senate or 
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House, a resolution is adopted which 
states “in substance that that House does 
not favor the reorganization plan.” 

Under the act, a plan, as it comes from 
the President, no matter how great the 
grant of power to executive agencies may 
be, must, by an affirmative vote, be dis- 
approved or accepted as written. 

Unlike bills and resolutions introduced 
in either body, a plan is not subject to 
amendment. No matter how much of 
good; no matter how much of evil may 
grow out of it, it must be accepted or re- 
jected within the stated period. 

REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1949 MISUSED BY 

ADMINISTRATION 


Tne President has availed himself of 
the provisions of that act on several oc- 
casions. He has sent to the House pro- 
posed legislation labeled “plans” which, 
through what might be characterized as 
default, have become the law of the land. 

From the day when the first reorgan- 
ization plan was introduced, I have op- 
posed this method of legislation. In my 
humble judgment, it enables a President 
to circumvent the constitutional pro- 
vision vesting legislative power in the 
Congress. The act enables a President 
to indirectly avoid section 7 of article I 
of the Constitution, which reads: 

All bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives; but the 
Senate may propose or concur with amend- 
ments as on other bills. 


This, for the reason that, when a plan 
calling for additional employees is 
adopted, it indirectly, but effectively, 
creates the obligation in the Congress to 
follow through with legislation raising 
the revenue. That is to say, by the fail- 
ure to reject a plan, the House, from a 
practical standpoint, loses its power to 
decide whether it will or will not raise 
additional revenue to meet the compen- 
sation due the additional employees. 
That point is illustrated in this plan 
which authorizes additional employees, 
provides for their compensation. 

From the day the first reorganization 
bill was introduced, I have opposed this 
unconstitutional method of legislation, 
this transfer of the legislative power of 
the Congress to the President, which 
avoids the necessity of affirmative ac- 
tion by both Senate and House. 

LEGISLATION BY PLAN UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


Tris method of legislation bypasses 
the constitutional requirement, which is 
that “every bill which shall have passed 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, shall, before it become law, be 
presented to the President of the United 
States.” This is true, in that the Con- 
stitution expressly provides that, before 
a proposal can become the law, it shall be 
passed by both the House and the Sen- 
ate. 

THE ISSUE TODAY 

The issue here today is whether the 
House desires to reject the resolution 
which would disapprove of plan No. 1 
and so refuse to the administration what 
it says is an opportunity to, if it so de- 
sires, bring about a little economy, a 
little efficiency, in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

In my judgment, the rejection of the 
resolution will give the President an op- 
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portunity under the plan, if he desires— 
and I doubt that he has such desire—to 
give the people a little, again I say, 
just a little, of the reforms to which they 
are entitled. 

The rejection of the resolution will 
at the same time enable the President 
and his political machine to gain a 
firmer grip upon the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

Again, it is urged that here is the 
House caught in this dilemma of being 
recorded against Mr. Truman’s expressed 
wish for economy and efficiency in this 
Bureau. Some suspect, some believe, it 
is a slick scheme to create new jobs, ap- 
point political favorites to those jobs, 
and so leave open the opportunity for 
corruption. 

LEGISLATIVE POWER OF CONGRESS SHOULD BE 
RESTORED 

This situation should never have been 
permitted to arise. To prevent its aris- 
ing again, I have today introduced a bill 
to repeal the Reorganization Act of 1949. 
If adopted, that bill will reaffirm the 
constitutional provision that legislation 
shall come from the Congress. It will 
lessen the opportunity of any adminis- 
tration to embarrass the Congress by a 
proposal containing a little good, much 
of evil. 

It will restore to the individual Mem- 
bers of Congress the power to offer 
amendments and substitutes to proposed 
legislation. It will restore the authority 
of the Congress to write the kind of leg- 
islation it desires. It will destroy the 
necessity of swallowing in a capsule a 
well-advertised legislative proposal of 
the effect of which the Congress cannot 
be advised. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
18 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. BuRNSIDE]. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, in 
answering one of the questions of the 
gentleman from Michigan concerning 
Mr. Hoover, we recognize Mr. Hoover 
for his work. We recognize him in the 
field of reorganization in the National 
Government, but we do not recognize 
him in the field of international law or 
in the field of international relations. 
So I think that is a good answer. There 
were other men on the commission, very 
able men, who worked on this problem. 
I want to make it very clear that the 
citizens committee, which is nonparti- 
san, sent their representative over, and 
that Mr. McCormick did recommend the 
defeat of this resolution presented by the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Iam glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I might say that 
we Democrats always respect the Presi- 
dent no matter which political party 
elected him, or which party the Presi- 
dent happens to a member of. We have 
a deep and profound respect for the of- 
fice, and for the man who is init. Ihave 
never heard a Democrat yet, in my time, 
make a personal attack on any Repub- 
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lican who was a President during his 
term of office or after his term of office. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I think the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts is right. We do 
recognize that the man has had some 
experience in that office, and we are will- 
ing to examine his report from that 
standpoint, which is always a good pro- 
cedure both in business and in Govern- 
ment. 

In regard to the reorganization of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, on January 
2 of this year, the President announced 
his plans for an extensive and funda- 
mental reorganization of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. The testimony of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, since then 
makes it readily evident that the pro- 
posed reorganization is a sweeping one. 
In my opinion, it marks an essential 
step toward establishing our tax system 
on a sound and efficient basis, and should 
be given full support and prompt ap- 
proval by the Congress. 

In answer to another question, which 
the gentleman from Michigan raised, 
may I point out that this question has 
been under consideration since 1946, and 
has been under study by the gentleman 
who is now the Commissioner, and who 
has had more than 181% years service in 
this division of the Government. 

I will come to that in just a moment 
to show you just how competent the 
gentleman is, and to tell you of the time 
that he has give to making a thorough 
study of this problem. 

In examining the outlines of the plan 
I am impressed that the President is 
striking boldly at the core of the problem 
which confronts us in seeking to make 
the revenue system the modern business 
organization it ought to be. First, the 
plan calls for making the jobs of top 
tax-collecting officials career jobs rather 
than political jobs. Secondly, it calls for 
a streamlining of the tax-collecting or- 
ganization with clear and direct chan- 
nels of responsibility and supervision 
from the lowest local field offices to the 
Commissioner. 

With a view to making the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue a blue ribbon civil 
service career organization, the Presi- 
dent proposes that the offices of the 64 
collectors of Internal Revenue, now 
filled by political appointment, be abol- 
ished. Other top-ranking officials of 
the Bureau, such as the assistant com- 
missioners and the chief counsel, who 
have heretofore been political appointees 
would be brought within the civil-service 
system. 

Mr. WHITTEYT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not know 
whether it is appropriate to ask this 
question at this point or not, but last 
spring I was the author of section 1310 
of Public Law 253, whereby, among other 
things, I tried to make it easier for per- 
sons in the regular activities of the Gov- 
ernment to move into wartime work dur- 
ing the war, reserving all rights to come 
back. In connection with that I received 
many telephone calls and visits, among 
whom was one lady who worked in the 
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Internal Revenue Bureau in Washington. 
She said that up until about 3 years ago 
major cases from all areas came into 
Washington for final approval and any 
edjustments and things of that sort. 
She said that about 3 years ago they 
stopped that, and the decision in the 
local office was final. But her point was 
that they still had in the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau in Washington, her section, 
which did not have a thing in the world 
to do. Her point was that I was right 
in trying to make it possible for her to 
get into work where it was needed, but 
she pointed out one of the causes for the 
things we have been reading about in the 
newspapers. In other words, what the 
man in the regional office does is final. 
Thus, if you do get a crook in it, the 
sky is the limit as to what he could do; 
whereas, up until two and a half years 
ago the case had to be cleared by Wash- 
ington, and the man in the field could 
not get away with some of the things 
we have been reading about in the news- 
papers that they have been doing. Iam 
wondering if under this reorganization 
plan we are following that or letting the 
decision in the regional or local office be 
final without some surveillance further 
up the line. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman 
from Mississippi is right when he states 
that there has been a delegation of au- 
thority from Washington to what we call 
the collectors’ offices. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I was just relating 
what this employee of the Internal 
Revenue Department told me, with a 
different purpose in mind entirely when 
she was explaining it. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. In place of that 
delegation of authority now resting in 
one of the 64 collectors, the delegation of 
authority on appeal cases would rest in 
one of the up to 25 regional offices. At 
the present time there are 21 regional 
offices under this plan. That is the 
chart that was given us. They do not 
intend to use the complete 25 that the 
plan would allow, but that appeal would 
go to the regional district office. There 
is one thing which obtains now which 
did not obtain before, and that is that 
there has been a completely independent 
line of inspection from the inspection 
service going direct to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue in place of going to 
the collector’s office. Not only are the 
64 separate collector offices subject to 
continuous outside inspection but the 25 
regional offices are also subject to that 
same inspection, and the report sent im- 
mediately to the regional director or to 
the 64 men in the field. The report is 
made directly to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. So that there is in- 
spection and check under the plan, which 
did not exist before. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Under the proposed 
plan we will have only 21, with a limit 
of 25, reporting back to the Commission- 
er. It will create an organization where 
he can really supervise these people in 
the field. At the present time there are 
more than 200 reporting back. Under 
good administrative structure and or- 
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derly administration, anyone who has 
studied that field, is quite cognizant of 
the fact that many people cannot report 
back to another individual and he super- 
vise them properly. 

The supervisory work has not been 
looked after as it should have bene. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Iappreciate the gen- 
tleman’s yielding. Undoubtedly the 
gentleman’s explanation accounts for an 
overload here in Washington, but the 
effect is bad when all these cases begin 
to hit the press at the same time; it 
makes one realize that the mechanics 
which the gentleman has explained 
probably contributed to the situation. I 
want to be sure that under this plan 
there will be some provision for the su- 
pervision of the man actually in contact 
with the taxpayers, 

Mr. BURNSIDE. It will do that, and 
it will do one other thing also; it will 
give the Department coverage of the 
field work and do it with less trouble. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I yield. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. The gentleman 
spoke a moment ago regarding the cov- 
ering of the district collectors into civil 
service, making them career people in- 
stead of political employees. But what 
bothers me with reference to that is 
whether we will not be freezing into the 
internal revenue service under civil 
service some of these people who are 
now on the payroll and who are present- 
ly, I think unfortunately, a bit under 
suspicion. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I will be glad to an- 
swer the gentleman’s question. Under 
this new plan, and we have statements 
from the Commissioner and others that 
they are not in this case freezing them 
under civil service but that they will 
have to pass a competitive examination 
to continue in the service. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I think I under- 
stand the gentleman but I would like to 
have it really clear that with the 
passage of this reorganization plan, the 
presently appointed collectors and all 
other executives in the collecting de- 
partment must then prove themselves 
worthy of new appointment. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Through competi- 
tive examination. I was going to get 
into that in a minute but I will do so 
now. 

The importance of this change is 
brought into sharp focus when one ex- 
amines the present system of collectors, 
Officials appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Sixteen of the sixty-four collec- 
tors are career men, although all of these 
officials are charged with responsibility 
for administering one of the most intri- 
cate and technical areas of Government. 

With a few exceptions, collectors have 
discharged the functions of their offices 
with honesty and integrity. However, 
the complexities of modern taxation are 
such that the jobs of the top tax-col- 
lecting officials are jobs requiring special 
experience, knowledge, and training 
more likely to be possessed by career 
employees of the revenue service. Tech- 
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nically competent men are more apt to 
reach these jobs from within the organi- 
zation than by political appointment 
from without; the present system, as 
the Hoover Commission noted, is a bar 
to orderly development of an experi- 
enced staff. 

The influence peddler and favor seeker 
is much less apt to influence the official 
who views his service as permanent and 
who maintains no outside business ac- 
tivities. It is a sound axiom that no 
man can serve two masters. 

The second of the major problems 
which the President’s proposed reorgani- 
zation attacks is the streamlining of the 
Bureau so essential to an effective and 
efficient discharge of its tremendously 
expanded responsibilities. The Bureau 
is worthy of much praise for the manner 
in which it has shouldered and per- 
formed its greatly expanded responsibili- 
ties of recent years. Fair-minded men 
recognize the great difficulties which the 
Bureau has had to meet in adjusting its 
organizational structure to absorb the 
burden created by the increased tax col- 
lections necessary to finance the last 
war and support the defense effort. 

There are so many things I want to 
mention. That is the reason I am 
hurrying to try to cover them. 

Many important changes have already 
been made; the need now is to move for- 
ward and complete the reorganization 
necessary to give this country the best 
tax system that can be obtained. 

As I have indicated, the President’s 
plan cails for the creation of not more 
than 25 district offices. Sixty-four or 
more deputy district commissioners will 
report to the district commissioners. 
Only the district commissioners will re- 
port directly to Washington. All Federal 
tax matters will be handled at the local 
level by the deputy district commission- 
er’s office and at the district level by the 
district commissioner’s office. I wish to 
emphasize the importance of this cen- 
tralized field staff from the viewpoint of 
the taxpayer. The taxpayer, who here- 
tofore has been required to deal with a 
multitude of independently operating 
field offices in the settlement of various 
tax problems, may hereafter look to a 
single official, the district commissioner 
or his local representative, in all negotia- 
tions relating to Federal tax matters. 

Thus, taxpayers will experience imme- 
diately and in a very tangible form the 
effects of the reorganization. But of 
even greater importance, from the view- 
point of the taxpayer, will be the steady 
development throughout the field service 
of a better coordinated system of collec- 
tion, enforcement, appellate, and admin- 
istrative functions. All of these impor- 
tant field functions which bear so di- 
rectly on the day-to-day relationship of 
the taxpayer to the Bureau would, under 
the reorganization, be subject in each 
district to coordinated control by the 
district commissioner. A consistent sys- 
tem of operations throughout the wide- 
spread network of district and local of- 
fices would be insured by placing an as- 
sistant commissioner in Washington in 
charge of all these field operations. 

Fears have been expressed by some 
that the existing 64 districts will be 
telescoped into not more than 25, thus 
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making it more difficult for taxpayers to 
obtain advice and consideration of their 
problems. This fear is unfounded, for 
the Secretary and the Commissioner 
have indicated that the 64 or more 
deputy district commissioners’ offices 
will retain all the functions presently 
performed by collectors and will in ad- 
dition absorb many other field functions 
now performed by separate offices. 
Thus, none of the advantages of a de- 
centralized system of local offices will 
be lost, and, at the same time, the lines 
of responsibility and supervision from 
these offices to the Commissioner in 
Washington will be more sharply de- 
fined. The plan is intended to further 
rather than to retreat from the system 
of decentralization of operations de- 
veloped by the Bureau in recent years. 
As the Secretary and the Commissioner 
have pointed out in explaining the plan, 
under it there would be no reason for a 
taxpayer to come to Washington with 
his problems; they can all be handled in 
his own district. 

I believe the plan of reorganization is 
a carefully considered one, incorporating 
the fundamental changes needed for 
tooling up the Bureau to handle its great 
and expanding responsibilities. The 
President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury have my support in this vital 
program. I hope that every Member of 
this Congress will support it so that we 
may move forward in providing this 
country with the unexcelled tax system 
it should have. 

Now I want to call your attention to 
the training and experience that the 
present Commissioner has—and this is 
in reply to questions raised by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] and the chairman of the 
committee to Commissioner Dunlap: 

I was appointed a deputy collector 1814 
years ago. I have served as assistant chief 
field deputy, chief field deputy, collector of 
internal revenue, and internal-revenue agent 
in charge, chief of the special racket drive, 
and from then on into the Commissioner’s 
office. 

Mr. McCormack. Will you give us your 
other background from that angle—your 
miiltary background? I think it all is a 
part of a broad picture. 

Mr. DuntaP. I enlisted in the Texas Na- 
tional Guard in 1923 as a private. I held 
every rank up to major at the time of induc- 
tion, which was in November of 1940. 

At that time I was a commander of a 
squadron of horse cavalry. Shortly there- 
after I was promoted to lieutenant colonel, 
as regimental executive. I commanded the 
regiment for a short time, and then was pro- 
moted to colonel, as brigade executive, and 
went from there to chief of staff of a horse 
cavalry division, and from there to the Pacific 
area as a G-3 of the Alaskan-Aleutian com- 
mand. After which, of course, after the end 
of the war, I returned to the internal-revenue 
service. 

Mr. McCormack. What was your last rank? 

Mr. Dun ar. Brigadier general. 


He went up from private to brigadier 
general because they recognized his 
ability. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
RIEHLMAN] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, in 
supporting Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1952, I do so feeling that this is one of 
the first steps in line with the Hoover 
Commission’s recommendations pre- 
sented to the Congress nearly 2% years 
ago for reorganization of the Treasury 
Department. The plan we have before 
us today, however, specifically deals with 
the reorganization of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. On April 12, 1951, our 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dawson], and on 
March i9, 1951, our former distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman], introduced 
lesislation on this subject, which, if it 
had been considered and enacted into 
law, would have set up the machinery 
for a complete overhauling of the Treas- 
ury Department. Since the Congress 
took no action on the recommenda- 
tions made by the Hoover Commission 
and the proposed legislation supple- 
menting it, I can concur in what Rob- 
ert L. L. McCormick, director of re- 
search for the Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report, said before the com- 
mittee in presenting his views on this 
plan: 

Perhaps it is gratuitous to say this, but we 
do not like the basis on which the RFC was, 
and Internal Revenue is, being reorganized: 
That is, after the pot has boiled over. We be- 
lieve in ‘using reorganization for fire preven- 
tion—not as a fire extinguisher. 


Well, Members of the House, the pot 
has boiled over and we now have a plan 
establishing the framework to eliminate 
some, and I hope all, of the ills responsi- 
ble for the corruption and inefficiency in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue with 
which we are all now familiar. The ma- 
jor change to correct this situation is to 
remove the 64 collectors of internal rev- 
enue, all political appointees, some of 
whom have been found guilty of irreg- 
ularities in their offices. The plan pro- 
vides for a Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate; three assistant 
commissioners, and not to exceed 25 dis- 
trict commissioners, also deputy district 
commissioners, all of whom when ap- 
pointed to office must have passed either 
a competitive or noncompetitive exami- 
nation. This will eliminate any possi- 
bility of present collectors, and other 
political appointees, being blanketed in- 
to office. All must first qualify under 
civil-service examination. This point 
has been one of the disturbing factors in 
the minds of many Members of the 
House. We were given assurance in com- 
mittee by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Snyder, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Mr. Dunlap, and Commissioner 
of Civil Service, Mr. Ramspeck, that this 
procedure will be definitely followed in 
selecting qualified people for these differ- 
ent positions. 

The chart showing the set-up of the 
district commissioners and deputy dis- 
trict commissioners, which will be found 
in the report furnished by our commit- 
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tee, clearly establishes a straight line of 
command through these offices to the 
commissioner in Washington, D.C. This 
follows the command of authority out- 
lined by the Commission on Reorganiza- 
tion. 

The plan would further permit the re- 
organization and consolidation of scores 
of field offices. There are now 64 main 
field offices engaged in the collection and 
auditing of smaller tax returns; 39 field 
offices concerned with the auditing of 
larger returns; 174 field offices dealing 
with tax fraud cases; 12 field offices deal- 
ing with the appellate division; and 15 
field offices for enforcement of alcohol 
and tobacco taxes. Under this plan 
many of these would be consolidated un- 
der the supervision of not more than 25 
district commissioners, which, if prop- 
erly administered, should give more, 
prompt, and efficient service to the tax- 
payers and accomplish economies if there 
is a definite desire on the part of the 
commissioner to do so. The following 
colloquy between Commissioner Dunlap 
and myself at our recent hearings on 
this plan clearly explains this consolida- 
tion: 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Commissioner Dunlap, on 
the map we have before us, right now you 
have set up 21 district commissioners; is that 
right? 

Mr. DuNLAP. That is right. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. That gives you a latitude 
to set up at least four more if and when 
you feel it is necessary? 

Mr. DUNLAP. That is the elasticity in it. 
We are not trying to predict population 
shifts and shifts of workloads. We are say- 
ing under present conditions this should be 
the set-up subject possibly to minor revi- 
sions, but it does give us the elasticity as 
the population shifts occur and the work- 
loads shift, so that we can adjust up to that 
total of 25. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Now take the State of New 
York and in my congressional district, which 
is Syracuse, N. Y., we have a collector of 
internal revenue. His position will be elim- 
inated, but, as far as the office is concerned, 
will that be retained there? 

Mr. DuNLAP. He will be known as a deputy 
district commissioner. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. In that office will the same 
functions be carried on or will they blanket 
in with other functions, such as you out- 
lined this morning? 

Mr. DUNLAP. Yes, sir. The same present 
functions would be carried on plus those 
functions which make it necessary for a tax- 
payer to see only one man a year. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. For instance, as it is now, 
certain people in my district’*have their in- 
come-tax reports in Buffalo and, of course, 
the men from Buffalo come down to Syra- 
cuse and stay there for a certain length of 
time to audit certain books. Then men 
from Syracuse come in and do another audit. 
Will that be eliminated? 

Mr. DUNLAP. Yes. 

Mr, RIEHLMAN. So the Syracuse office will 
handle all the functions that come under 
the jurisdiction of a district commissioner? 

Mr. Dun.ap. That is right. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. And eliminate all of this 
duplication of traveling back and forth 
from one section to another? 

Mr. Dun.apP. Yes, sir. It eliminates that, 
and it is a material advantage for the tax- 
payer because he las only one man to deal 
with, whereas in the past he has had three 
or four men. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Your statement is an in- 
teresting one to me. It is unfortunate that 
Mr. Lawton, Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
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was not able to give some information on 
what might be accomplished with respect to 
economy and efficiency as regards this pro- 
gram, 

Mr. DunwaP. You brought up a very fine 
point there. We anticipate, by lessening the 
distances our people have to travel and 
eliminating the duplication by our agents, 
that will result in a material saving in trav- 
eling costs. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. That is what I had in 
mind. I have had some experience in my 
area and seen the duplication of traveling, 
by two or three men coming in to make an 
audit of a businessman’s books. This should 
bring about a great deal of efficiency, and 
with efficiency we are bound to see some 
economies in the operation of the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. DunuapP. Yes, sir. That is exactly right. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Let me ask you this. The 
64 collector offices as now set up will be 
maintained, as I understand it. 

Mr. Dun ap. Yes. There is no intention 
in this plan anywhere to curtail our present 
services at all. The intention of the plan is 
to consolidate and enable us to give better 
services the way I described this morning, 
but not shift any of those offices that you are 
talking about. We have to have those to 
serve the public. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. You did say this morning, 
I think, that there is something in the 
neighborhood of 2,000 of these smaller of- 
fices throughout the Natio2. 

Mr. DuNLAP. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Some of those will be 
eliminated; is that right? 

Mr. Dun.apP. No, sir; I wouldn’t say they 
will be eliminated. Some of them will be 
consolidated. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. That is what I meant to 
say. Their functions will be consolidated 
with the district commissioner’s activities. 

Mr. DUNLAP. What I meant to say in that 
regard is this: In the small town in your 
district which now has an office, maybe that 
has three different offices, one collector’s of- 
fice, one internal revenue’s office, and one 
special agent’s office, an office will be there, 
but all those people will be housed together, 
so the man goes to one place to get the an- 
‘swer he might want. The service to the 
community would still be there, but our lit- 
tle separate offices in that community would 
be consolidated. 


I am hopeful that the information 
contained in the above will be of help to 
Members of the House in having a better 
knowledge of how this new arrangement 
will be established. 

Mr. Chairman, there are today other 
bills before our committee which would 
bring under the control of the Revenue 
Office the Bureau of Customs and other 
tax functions which are in the Treasury 
Department, and establish a Revenue 
Office entirely independent of the Treas- 
ury Department. It is my sincere hope 
that our committee will give these pro- 
posals immediate and careful considera- 
tion in the near future so that we may 
have eventually all offices dealing with 
tax collections under the direct super- 
vision of the revenue department. I 
would like to inform the House that our 
distinguished chairman has assured us 
these different bills will be given prompt 
attention. 

In conclusion, I must confess I am not 
convinced that, if this plan is adopted, 
it will be the panacea for all the prob- 
lems in our tax-collecting system. How- 
ever, I do believe it is a start in the right 
ro and it should have our sup- 
port. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, my prin- 
cipal point this afternoon is to try and 
resolve some questions about venue, ju- 
risdiction, and related matters. I have 
some doubts as to whether or not this 
reorganization plan as submitted ade- 
quately protects the taxpayers who are 
in a legitimate dispute with the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 

This matter was called to my attention 
by a very able tax attorney who handles 
a great many tax cases for taxpayers. 
When I first got the inquiry I contacted 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes] who was a member of the King 
subcommittee, and forwarded to him a 
copy of the letter that I had received. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes] subsequently, at the time Mr. 
Dunlap, the new Commissioner, was be- 
fore the King subcommittee, read ex- 
cerpts from the letter. I would like to 
read parts of that letter into the Recorp 
at this time because I think it is of vital 
importance.. I am quoting from page 
3986 of the original stenographic tran- 
script of the hearings before the subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means. The quotation from this 
letter from an attorney in my home is as 
follows: 

President Truman’s proposed reorganiza- 
tion of the Bureau of Internal Revenue seems 
to have presented a recurring problem with- 
out very much thought as to its ramifica- 
tions. It contains no provision for the pro- 
tection of litigants who have already started 
suit against the collectors of Internal Rev- 
enue, or for future litigants, particularly as 
to the right of jury trial. Why the United 
States should be afraid to submit its tax 
controversy to a jury is not clear, but the 
distinction still exists that a suit against the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue allows a 
taxpayer to take its case to a jury while a suit 
against the United States prevents it. Too, 
tax cases also involve different venue prob- 
lems, about which I have been writing you 
for some time. 

Moreover, unless the tax involved is under 
$10,000, the district court does not have ju- 
risdiction in a suit against the United States, 
under 1038 United States Annotated 1046, 
and the solution of this is not clear under 
the proposed reorganization. 


In response to this letter, which was 
referred to Mr. Dunlap, Mr. Dunlap had 
this to say: 

The solution part of it, of coursé; would 
have to be by legislation, because that is 
what the law is now, so far as trial by jury 
in a court suit against the United States 
is concerned. That is legislation that would 
be required. 

Mr. Byrnes. What about this suit against 
the collector? 

Mr. Dunuap. It would still be had, but 
it would be against the deputy district com- 
missioner. 

Mr. Byrnes. In other words, you are go- 
ing to have your suit against the deputy dis- 
trict commissioner instead of the collector? 

Mr. Duntap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrnes. So you are not changing that 
situation particularly? 

Mr. DuNtapP. No, sir; I will show you that 
on the next chart. 

Mr. Byrnes. Do you think that would be 
true even though you abolish the office of 
collector in the reorganization plan as set 
up? There is nothing in there that says 
there shall be substituted in his place a 
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district commissioner or a deputy district 
commissioner. 

I do not think in your Reorganization Act, 
as such, it says who stands in the shoes 
of the collector. 

Mr. Duntap. In other words, he sues the 
man to whom he pays the money, and this 
is the man to whom he pays the money. 
He falls heir to all of the duties and obliga- 
tions of the present collector, as well as other 
Officials in the field. 

Mr.-Byrrnes. You are indicating now—— 

Mr. DuntaP. The deputy district commis- 
sioner. 

Our thinking on the matter is that the 
suit would be brought, just as it is now, 
against the man to whom he pays the taxes. 


There are some other questions and 
answers in that testimony which should 
be in the Recorp in order that the Bu- 
reau is on record as preserving the rights 
of the taxpayers who heretofore had 
certain rights. As I understand Mr. 
Dunlap’s testimony, it is irrevocable that 
taxpayers will have that right against 
the proposed deputy district commis- 
sioners. However, I want to reempha- 
size at this point that Mr. Dunlap himself 
admits that the solution for the protec- 
tion of taxpayers is not entirely met by 
this reorganization plan. In other 
words, the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment has submitted a plan which 
handles the problem in part, but in so 
doing they leave taxpayers hanging on 
the limb. It is incumbent on this body 
and the other that, if we approve this 
reorganization plan, we undertake im- 
mediately corrective legislation which 
will protect taxpayers in the future, and 
that cannot, as you well know, be de- 
layed. 

One of the problems taxpayers have 
who have a legitimate dispute with the 
Federal Government is that they have 
to travel considerable distances to liti- 
gate their cases. As you know, there are 
several ways in which a taxpayer’s rights 
can be determined, in various courts. 
You have the Tax Court, which is in 
effect simply an arm of the Bureau of 
Interna: Revenue. It is not an ade- 
quate protection for taxpayers. 

Then you have the right to sue to 
collect your taxes in the district court. 
You can either undertake your case by 
suing the collector or, if the amount is 
under $10,000 you can sue the United 
States. However, if your suit is under 
$10,000 and you proceed in that fashion 
you have no right to a jury trial, with 
some limited exceptions. 

In other words, it seems important 
for a taxpayer to be able to sue a col- 
lector or his counterpart under this re- 
organization plan. He gets a chance to 
present his case in a local district court, 
and in addition he gets the right to a 
jury trial. Now, here is the problem: 
If you sue the collector, the venue of 
the case is where the collector resides. 
It is not where the taxpayer resides. 
In this case, where the collector resides 
in a city, like Detroit, if the taxpayer 
is from Detroit, it is no problem. But 
if you happen to live outside of Detroit 
in out-State Michigan, and the collector 
lives in Detroit, you have to try your 
case in the eastern district court in 
Michigan. That is about 155 miles from 
western Michigan. I think this particu- 
lar reorganization plan obviously does 
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not cure that defect, and is, in my judg- 
ment, something that might impede 
further rectification of the existing sit- 
uation, which is very bad. I feel strongly 
that Members of this body should realize 
they are compounding the problem too, 
by the approval of this reorganization 
plan. It is a very complex and compli- 
cated problem, but it is one that has to 
be met. If we approve this reorganiza- 
tion plan, and if the other body does 
likewise, we have a burden on us to take 
immediate steps to remedy the legisla- 
tive situation to which Mr. Dunlap him- 
self referred and concerning which he 
admits some action must be taken. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The testimony be- 
fore our committee from several wit- 
nesses was that this plan will not change 
in any way the present conditions. The 
gentleman addresses himself to prob- 
lems which do exist, but they are prop- 
erly the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and not of this 
committee. I think the gentleman 
made a mistake when he said we com- 
pound the problem. We actually do not 
change the situation except that cer- 
tain functions which are now appealed 
in Washington, will be appealed to the 
district office closer to the taxpayer’s 
district than is now the case. 

Mr. FORD. In reply to the gentleman 
from California, I will quote the testi- 
mony of Mr. Dunlap in response to in- 
quiries of Mr. Byrnes. Mr. Dunlap said, 
and I am quoting: 

The solution of part of it, of course, would 
have to be by legislation, because that is 
what the law is now so far as trial by jury 
in a court suit against the United States 
is concerned. That is legislation that would 
be required. 


| The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DAWSON. I yield the gentleman 

1 minute so that the gentleman from 
California may pursue his inquiry. 
: Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would like to say 
that legislation is needed on some of 
these things, but the plan itself does 
not affect that. If the gentleman will 
turn to page 206 of the hearings, he will 
find that we took this matter up with 
Mr. Lynch, legal counsel of the Treas- 
ury, and he made very categorical 
answers in regard to the point at issue. 
I understand that the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. LanHaM] will follow the 
gentleman, and take this matter up in 
detail, and explain some of the points 
that the gentleman has brought up. 

Mr. FORD. Iam very glad that that 
will be the case, but according to the 
head of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
he says that we must enact certain 
legislation to go with that reorganiza- 
tion plan, if we are to protect the tax- 
payers as they have been protected 
heretofore. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of course, we can- 
not amend the plan, nor can we have 
legislation to go with it. The legisla- 
tion can come later from the committees 
that have jurisdiction. 

Mr. FORD. The principal reason for 
my speaking today, is to call the atten- 
tion of this body to the fact that we 
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have to follow such a reorganization 
plan with amending legislation if we 
are to protect the taxpayers who have a 
legitimate tax dispute with the Federal 
Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. LANHAM]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM, I yield. 

Mr. COLMER. I would like to inquire 
of the gentleman who is a member of 
this committee, if it is not a fact that 
under the parliamentary situation, no 
amendments can be offered. 

Mr. LANHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. COLMER. As far as the designa- 
tion of the particular collector under the 
reorganization plan is concerned, that 
will be a matter that will be handled by 
the Commissioner himself, an adminis- 
trative matter? 

Mr. LANHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, in response to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp], 
who has raised some questions that have 
troubled many of the members of the 
bar, who are also Members of the Con- 
gress; problems which have troubled 
attorneys back in your districts. Those 
questions were raised in the committee 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis], and credit is due to him for 
what we have in the hearings and in 
the report on this subject. 

I think we should remember that this 
reorganization plan cannot deal with 
substantive law. The law provides that 
reorganization plans may be sent down 
by the President is an entire reversal 
of the legislative processes, and it applies 
only to structural changes. So that the 
President could not have sent down with 
this reorganization plan anything that 
would have changed the substantive law. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. FORD. I would greatly appre- 
ciate the gentleman from Georgia an- 
swering several questions, if he can, hav- 
ing been a member of that committee. 

Mr. LANHAM. It is possible that if 
the gentleman will turn to page 152 of 
the hearings he may find that the gen- 
tlemay from Missouri [Mr. CurTIs] has 
already asked those questions and had 
them answered by the Commission. 

Mr.FORD. Let me ask one, and if you 
believe it has been answered, then I will 
cease. 

Mr. LANHAM. I will be glad to try to 
answer it. If not, Iam sure the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] can. 

Mr. FORD. The first question: What 
happens to cases already begun against 
a certain collector? 

Mr. LANHAM. I think you will find 
the answer to that in Public Law 109, 
Eighty-first Congress, which provides for 
the reorganization of Government 
agencies, and for other purposes, under 
subsection (b): 

(b) No suit, action, or other proceeding 
lawfully commenced by or against the head 
of any agency or other officer of the United 
States, in his official capacity or in relation 
to the discharge of his official duties, shall 
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abate by reason of the taking effect of any 
reorganization plan under the provisions of 
this act, but the court may, on motion or 
supplemental petition filed at any time with- 
in 12 months after such reorganization plan 
takes effect, showing a necessity for a sur- 
vival of such suit, action, or other proceed- 
ing to obtain a settlement of the questions 
involved, allow the same to be maintained by 
or against the successor of such head or officer 
under the reorganization effected by such 
plan or, if there be no such successor, against 
such agency or officer as the President shall 
designate. 


In addition to that, you will find that 
the Commissioner, in response to ques- 
tions asked by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis] and other members 
of the committee, replied that no suits 
would be abated, and there would be ab- 
solutely no change as to venue of suits 
against a collector. The only question 
that I recall that we did not go into with 
him was the question of venue of prose- 
cutions against a person charged with 
a violation of the statutes with reference 
to the payment of his taxes. So I took 
that up with the Commissioner last 
night and have his reply in a letter which 
I will read shortly. But, as I under- 
stand it, there will be absolutely no 
change in the venue of such prosecution. 
I understand there is some complaint 
now about the present situation. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] 
has said that this plan of reorganization 
leaves the taxpayer hanging on a limb 
so far as suits and other court action 
are concerned. By the very nature of 
the basic Reorganization Act that is 
necessarily so, because, as I have said 
reorganization plans cannot deal with 
substantive and remedial law. So, while 
this plan No. 1 may leave the taxpayer 
hanging on a limb, it does not impale 
him upon another limb. Other legis- 
lation not-in the form of reorganization 
plans, will be necessary to get him off 
the limb, whether or not this plan is 
adopted. 

Mr. FORD. I want to ask just one 
more question if the gentleman will yield 
further. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. If the gen- 
tleman from Georgia will yield, I think 
possibly I can clear this up for the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I wanted to 
say to my colleague from Michigan that 
a series of questions was propounded by 
several lawyers and the questions given 
to the Secretary of the Treasury who re- 
ferred them back to counsel. They ap- 
pear in the record at page 152 with the 
answers. After we received those an- 
swers some other lawyers and myself 
went over those questions and on page 
202 will be found a very extensive state- 
ment by the Secretary of the Tax Com- 
mittee of the New York Bar Association 
which propounds a number of those 
questions and some further questions on 
that subject. In my opinion, I think on 
a very complicated subject of that nature 
that is the best that could be done; those 
questions have been thoroughly ex- 
amined into and the answers appear in 
the hearings. 

Mr. FORD. Let me ask just one ques- 
tion. Maybe it is covered in the hear- 
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ings and maybe not. What about the 
case where a taxpayer has already paid 
his money but has not as yet started 
suit; he has paid his money to the col- 
lector. Does he have the right to start 
suit against the deputy district commis- 
sioner? 

Mr. LANHAM. That is correct. 

Mr.FORD. He does have, even though 
he paid his money to the collector? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further at that point, 
that is covered on page 152, question 2: 

In your opinion, should a taxpayer suing 
for refund be entitled to a jury trial, wheth- 
er the suit is brought against the collector 
of the United States? If not, why not? 


And the answer is given. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the gentleman 
from Georgia and the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. LANHAM. I think if we will keep 
in mind the original Reorganization Act 
which permits the President to send 
these plans down and permits the Con- 
gress to veto those plans, or either House 
to veto them, if we will keep in mind the 
fact that we are dealing only with organ- 
izational and ‘structural problems and 
that we are not dealing with substantive 
law at all, it will help us in our approach 
to the subject. Naturally these plans 
cannot be as complete as legislation that 
is begun by an individual and passed 
upon by a committee. I think all of us 
realize, of course, that this reorganiza- 
tion plan is not the full answer to cor- 
ruption, to inefficiency, and to influence 


peddling. We all recognize that you can- 
not legislate morals into the hearts of 
employees of the Government or anyone 


else. But we do believe that this is a 
step in the right direction. I think all of 
us realize, too, that putting these people 
under civil service is not the complete 
- answer. I think we all know that there 
are faults in our civil-service system 
which ought to be corrected. Some of 
them cannot be corrected because of the 
fact that human nature is such as it is. 
But so far nobody has suggested a better 
way to select impartial and qualified em- 
ployees than the civil service. 

The gentleman from Michigan made a 
statement that I think he is wrong 
about; if I am wrong I hope he will cor- 
rect me—I speak of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HorrMan] and not the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 
He says that Mr. Ramspeck testified that 
employees could be blanketed into the 
service under this act. I do not believe 
Mr. Ramspeck testified to that effect. 
Mr. Ramspeck did say that whether 
there would be competitive or noncom- 
petitive examination would finally be 
decided by the Civil Service Commission. 
He stated further that it had in the past 
been the policy of the Civil Service Com- 
mission to promote qualified people in 
the service who met the requirements 
and the standards set up and who took a 
noncompetitive examination. Nowhere 
did Mr. Ramspeck say that the present 
employees would be blanketed into the 
Bureau under civil service. 

Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, such 
a blanketing in could be accomplished 
only by Executive order. Your com- 
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mittee has suggested that these people 
should be taken into the service only 
after competitive examination. But, as 
Mr. Ramspeck stated, that is a matter 
that his agency will determine after con- 
sultation with the Bureau. 

I, like the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Horrman], am in favor of the Ten 
Commandments, and I take it for grant- 
ed he is against sin just as we all are; 
but that is nothing much more than a 
sort of pious platitude unless we are 
willing to do something about it. Here 
action is proposed, belatedly, it is true, 
that will as far as possible take our tax- 
collecting machinery out of politics. 
Personally I am strongly in favor of 
that. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HorrmMan] will vote 
against his own resolution and I will 
tell you why. I have been swamped 
with letters and telegrams from the big- 
gest .businessmen in America and the 
biggest corporations in America urging 
that this plan be adopted. I am sure 
the gentleman from Michigan has heard 
the same voices from back home. I feel 
sure he listens to what his constituents 
wire him and write him. I am, there- 
fore, exceedingly sure that he will vote 
against his own resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I want 
to read into the Recorp a statement 
made by Mr. Dunlap in response to my 
questions to him of last night: 

In response to your telephone request 
for clarification of the effect of the Presi- 
dent’s Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1952 
upon the rights of citizens to bring suits 
for refund against collectors of internal rev- 
enue and upon the procedure for reference 
of cases involving criminal prosecution for 


willful evasion of taxes, I am very glad to 


be able to assure you that the reorganiza- 
tion plan will not affect any basic changes 
in these areas so as to diminish the rights 
of taxpayers to any extent. On the mat- 
ter of suits for refunds against collectors, 
the Treasury Department has given the fol- 
lowing statement before the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, which statement appears on page 
152 of the published hearings of the com- 
mittee: 

“Under Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1952, 
there will be deputy district commissioners, 
at least one for each State, who will take 
over the functions now performed by the 
collectors of internal revenue. The Supreme 
Court has held (Philadelphia v. The Col- 
lector (5 Wallace 720 (1866)), that a suit 
to recover money on account of taxes erro- 
neously or illegally assessed is maintainable 
against a collector not by virtue of a spe- 
cific statutory provision but as a result 
of the necessary implication arising from 
the provisions of law which impose upon 
him the authority and duty to collect taxes 
and remit them to the Treasury of the United 
States.” 


I might interpolate here that the Com- 
missioner explained that the status of a 
suit followed the function and not the 
person of the collector. 


“The suit is thus in the nature of a com- 
mon-law action of assumpsit for money had 
and received. Under the proposed reorgani- 
zation plan, all functions, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities which, by Supreme Court 
precedent, are made essential to the found- 
ing of a suit for money had and received 
against an officer or employee of the Fed- 
eral Government in a tax proceeding will 
be imposed upon the newly created deputy 
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district commissioners, and thus the pres- 
ently existing right of trial by jury will 
not be disturbed in any manner.” 

On the matter of the procedure for refer- 
ence of criminal-fraud cases to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for prosecution, this De- 
partment has assured the Congress in the 
following statement, appearing on page 153 
of the committee hearings, that existing pro- 
cedures will be retained: 

“The recently announced arrangements 
for direct referral from the field of recom- 
mendations for prosecutions in tax-fraud 
cases, which are presently in effect, will not 
be changed. Under these arrangements 
field attorneys in the Bureau refer cases 
directly to the Department of Justice.” 

The trial of criminal-tax-fraud cases will 
continue to be conducted in the local United 
States district courts. 

I trust that the above answers your in- 
quiry. 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I would like to ask 
the gentleman this question: From the 
reading of that letter does that mean 
that that will be the policy of the De- 
partment or does that mean that that is 
well settled law? 

Mr. LANHAM. I do not believe the 
gentleman was in the House when I 
made the statement a few moments ago 
that this plan does not change existing 
law and cannot deny any fundamental 
right to a taxpayer. It does not change 
at all the present situation. 

Mr. FORRESTER. What Iam deeply 
interested in is that you go down into the 
State of Georgia, and our collector’s of- 
fice is in Atlanta, Ga. Indictnients are 
returned in Atlanta, Ga. Those cases 
are tried in Atlanta, Ga., irrespective of 
the fact that we have three district 
courts down there. Now if this office 
should be removed from Atlanta, Ga., 
and located, say, in North Carolina, 
would that mean that indictments could 
be returned in North Carolina and the 
man from Georgia carried up there and 
tried? 

Mr. LANHAM. This office will not be 
removed from Atlanta, because there will 
be a deputy district office in each State, 
and if it is not in Atlanta it might be 
down in the gentleman’s home town of 
Leesburg or some other big city in the 
State. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Well, I believe my 
friend is a little optimistic on that, but 
I am not Only interested in Georgia; I 
am interested in every State of the 
Union. 

Mr. LANHAM. There will be an of- 
fice in every State of the Union. © 

Mr. FORRESTER. I do not want 
Georgia to try a man from North Caro- 
lina or any other State, and I do not 
want them to try us. 

Mr. LANHAM. This plan does not 
change that in any respect, and could 
not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
the gentleman said I was against sin, 
and that is correct, but the Ten Com- 
mandments did not abolish it. 
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Mr. LANHAM. The gentleman means, 
did not abolish sin? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Did not 
end it; at least some people still do, I 
have heard. My point is that this will 
not end inefficiency or waste whatsoever. 
And then the gentleman also said that 
I heard from home, and for that reason, 
if I understood him correctly, would vote 
for it. 

Mr. LANHAM. For that reason, 
among others. I am sure the gentle- 
man is quite human. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LANHAM. And I am sure he is, 
because he hears from home just as I do, 
and acts accordingly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Just as 
we all should. We would not be public 
faithful servants if we did not, and some- 
times act, even though sometimes we are 
mistaken. The gentleman referred to 
Mr. Ramspeck’s testimony. I realize 
there is always room for difference of 
opinion, but let me read this, if I may: 

Mr. Horrman. I mean the ones you just 
referred to, the ones that will be appointed 
to these new jobs; I understood your state- 
ments to mean that those new positions will 
be filled from the ranks of those already in 
the service. 

Mr. RaAMSPECK. They can be filled by either 
of two methods. The agency can ask us to 
hold a competitive examination to fill them. 
That is one method in which that can be 
done. In that event, anybody who thought 
they were qualified could apply. That is 
one method, Mr. HorrMan. 

The other method is to fill it by noncom- 
petitive examination. The only people who 
could qualify for that would be people in the 
service who hold a civil-service status at the 
time. 

Mr. HorrMan. Then the answer is that 
these positions can all be filled, if so de- 
sired, from the ranks of those who are 
already in the service. 

Mr. RaMspPecK. That is right, if they can 
qualify. 


Mr. LANHAM. That is exactly what I 
said. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. All 
right, then, we have it here twice. 

Mr. LANHAM. But the gentleman 
used the words “blanketing in.” 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 

they were inadvertently used. 

Mr. LANHAM. I was just trying to 
correct the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I never 
claimed they could be blanketed in be- 
cause that is something entirely differ- 
ent. 

Mr. LANHAM. Of course, Mr. Rams- 
peck said, and it is true, that if his Com- 
mission finally determines that is the 
best way to fill these offices, present em- 
ployees with status who qualify under 
the standards that would be set up by the 
Civil Service Commission and after con- 
sultation with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue will be given noncompetitive 
examinations. However, this commit- 
tee has suggested and requested that 
competitive examinations be used to fill 
all these vacancies. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. AsIre- 
call, at about that point in the testimony 
of Mr. Ramspeck the gentleman from 
Georgia called attention to the fact that 
in his own district post-office employees 
who were under civil service were not 


If I did, 
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always selected in accordance with the 
results of examinations. 

Mr. LANHAM. What I said was that 
I thought that the law giving veterans a 
preference was sometimes violated by the 
postmasters in selecting employees in 
the post offices. I think that is some- 
times true. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, in starting my remarks I want to 
make it very clear that I am for this 
plan. All I am trying to do is to make 
it clear just what we have in this plan, 
which, in my opinion, is no more than a 
lick and a promise, essentially a promise. 

The President’s plan No. 1 is merely 
part of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue’s over-all plan, and it is a very 
small part of that plan. That chart you 
see on the wall or the chart that you see 
in the hearings is a very extensive plan, 
of which the President’s plan is just a 
very small part. There is no assurance 
except the word of the present Secretary 
of the Treasury that his over-all plan 
will be carried out. If the incumbent 
of the office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury should be changed, these 
promises might not be carried out. In 
other words, we are dependent for this 
over-all plan almost entirely on what 
the Secretary of the Treasury has said 
he will do. It is not a matter of legis- 
lation. For example, the office of in- 
spector, the auditing, the creation of 
these local deputy commissionerships, 
are not included in the President’s plan. 

The statement that this Presidential 
plan is essential in order to go ahead 
with the big plan of reorganization is 
unsubstantiated by the evidence in the 
hearings. It is a mere statement. 
From brief interrogation of the witnes- 
ses in the hearings, there are no indica- 
tions that a substantial portion, possibly 
90 percent, and that is the figure I used 
in asking questions, could not be ac- 
complished without the President’s plan 
and should have been accomplished a 
long time ago. 

Further, the President’s plan, in my 
opinion, is the result of expediency and 
not careful study, just as the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation reorgan- 
ization was one step ahead of the sher- 
iff. The proof of that lies in the testi- 
mony you may read in the hearings. 
First, although recommendations along 
these lines were suggested and put in 
the form of bills 4 years ago, nothing 
substantial was done. until these recent 
scandals in the Bureau were brought to 
light. 

Second. None of the witnesses, and I 
say none, and if you will read the testi- 
mony you will find that is true, could 
give any estimates or details of econo- 
mies or efficiencies resulting from this 
plan. The Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue refused to speak other than in 
very vague and general terms, and that 
was after persistent interrogation of 
them to try to get them to be specific. 

Third. The Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget said he first saw the Presi- 
dent’s plan some time in December, The 
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Commissioner of Civil Service, Mr. 
Ramspeck, first saw the plan some time 
about 10 days ago, he thought. 

Fourth. The failure to estimate econ- 
omies, efficiencies, and dollar savings in- 
dicate only one thing, a failure to ade- 
quately prepare and present a plan. I 
believe most of my colleagues will agree 
with the statement I made during the 
hearings—page 62 of the hearings: 

Mr. CurTIS. I would not like it to be left 
with Mr. HoLirrieLp’s statement that we can- 
not estimate these economies. That is his 
opinion. I feel this committee should ex- 
pect from the governmental bureaus that 
are coming in with reorganization plans, 
some estimates of the savings. We think 
that government is too expensive, and that 
there can be economies in personnel, and if 
the proper job is done by the Department 
involved, I am satisfied that they can pre- 
sent us with those facts and figures. I ad- 
mit it is a difficult job, but not insurmount- 
able. We need more cooperation from the 
Departments involved. 


I submit that was the case here, and 
the hearings will bear it out. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, were not prepared to present 
this plan, or give us any detailed figures. 
They had not even estimated economies, 

The point of legal technicalities that 
are involved has already been suggested 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp], and I have referred to the rather 
extensive hearings on the matter which 
appear in the hearings. I think we can 
be fairly well satisfied that they have 
been covered, but I will be frank to say 
I have some reservations. I am not en- 
tirely sure that the common-law rights 
that have grown up in our courts of law 
concerning tax matters are adequately 
protected. 5; 

The Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions have not been followed in full. In 
fact, they have only been followed in one 
instance, and that is placing the col- 
lectors of internal revenue in civil serv- 
ice. One of the basic Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendations was that the cus- 
toms collectors be joined with the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue in a reorgan- 
ization. This was not done. It was sug- 
gested that a new fiscal service be set 
up. Not only was that not done, but 
Mr. Dunlap in honesty says that he does 
not agree with that. 

Fifth. The General Counsel is set up 
as suggested by the Hoover Commission, 
but he is under the power of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, subject to his hir- 
ing or firing. 

There is a major conflict in the testi- 
mony concerning the setting up of the 
accounting system under the Budget 
and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950, 
which Secretary Snyder and Mr. Bart- 
lett, the Assistant Fiscal Secretary, on 
page 51 of the committee hearings said 
has not yet been done. Yet, according 
to Mr. Dunlap, on page 129, it has been 
done except for a few details. 

There was a study and report—Paget 
report—made at the request of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue in 1948 to go 
into their various problems of adminis- 
trative economies and efficiencies of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. That re- 
port, incidentally, was not readily avail- 
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able to our committee. Secretary Sny- 
der was questioned as to whether we 
could have it. And although there were 
100 copies of this report made, the 
Secretary-Treasurer was not sure the 
committee could get a copy. When we 
finally did get a copy, it was marked 
“strictly confidential,” whatever that 
means. Incidentally, the significance of 
the Paget report is this. In the back of 
the report just as you would expect to 
be in a report, which discusses reorgani- 
zation, was a recapitulation of some of 
the savings in employees, time, man- 
hours, and so forth, made in 1948. I 
submit that that is something that this 
Congress has a right to expect brought 
up to date and made applicable to the 
specific reorganization we are consider- 
ing now in 1952. 

I want to point out some corrections 
which I think should be made in this 
committee’s report, from the standpoint 
of accuracy. The reason I have to point 
out these corrections is that due to this 
system of legislating—under the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949—which I think is 
exceedingly bad, the committee did not 
even have time to go over this report 
except individually for 3 hours one af- 
ternoon. There was only one copy of 
the report available and unfortunately 
my time was such that I could not go 
over it. 

Then I also want to note that an alter- 
native plan for reorganization intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis] was referred to our com- 
mittee, but it was not considered in con- 
junction with this Presidential plan. 
We did not consider alternative plans. 

On page 1 or page 4, eight lines from 
the bottom of the report, there is this 
statement: 

The Secretary of the Treasury has gone as 
far as the law permits under the Reorgani- 
. zation Plan No. 26 of 1950. 


I submit that this is a mere self- 
serving declaration; that actually there 
is no testimony whatsoever in our hear- 
ings which would substantiate that par- 
ticular generality of Mr. Dunlap. In 
fact, the hearings indicate that my 
out-of-the-hat estimate that 90 percent 
of the Bureau’s over-all reorganization 
plan could be accomplished without this 
Presidential plan is more in accordance 
with the specific testimony. Actually, 
the committee did not really go into this 
matter. 

On page 5, line 6, it states: 

In a large measure Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 incorporated the results of these worth- 
while surveys. 


That could hardly be a committee 
finding, because the committee did not 
even see, let alone study, any surveys. 
We could not say that this plan is the 
result of a study of surveys. The only 
way we could say it is that that is what 
Secretary Snyder said. And I person- 
ally would decline to take his judgment 
on what studies were made, in light of 
the evasive and argumentative testi- 
mony given to our committee. 

Actually, the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations were not fully followed, 
as I have previously stated, and as far 
as our committee is concerned, and as 
far as I could see, the gentleman from 
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Michigan [Mr. MEADER] and I were the 
only ones who looked at the Paget report. 

On page 5 of the committee report 
there is a heading, “Four central points 
of Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1952.” 

That is a complete misstatement. 
There is only one of those four points 
that is actually incorporated in the 
President’s reorganization plan. The 
other three are some of the promises 
of the Secretary of the Treasury that we 
are talking about, and an analysis of the 
testimony before this committee will 
fully substantiate this statement. 

I also want to refer the House to some 
statements made in a very able speecn 
made by our colleague, Mr. Mason, of 
Illinois, on Wednesday, January 23, at 
page 408 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman two additional 
minutes. - 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Mason 
was pointing out that in his opinion one 
of the basic faults now in the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue organization was 
created back in 1933, when President 
Roosevelt turned over to the Justice 
Department the decision and the power 
to prosecute tax cases, to settle them, or 
to do whatever it chose to do with them. 
Our committee did not even consider this 
fundamental structural feature in study- 
ing this particular plan. Yet, inciden- 
tally, the correction of this feature is 
incorporated in the plan of Mr. CurTIS 
of Nebraska. 

In conclusion, other than as pointed 
out, I think this committee’s report is 
fairly accurate. I am in favor of the 
plan for it seems to me it may be a step 
forward. However, no one should be 
deluded into thinking this has been a 
well-thought-out plan, or that it is a 
panacea. If anything, this haphazard 
method of writing important legislation, 
where the legislative body merely exer- 
cises a veto power, should convince the 
Congress that the procedure set up in 
the Reorganization Act of 1949 is not 
conducive to good legislation. Perhaps 
it would be advisable if we returned to 
the form of government established by 
the Constitution, which requires that the 
Congress, not the executive department, 
write legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has again 
expired. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. LANTAFF]. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, there 
have been two references to questions 
which the committee did go into to some 
extent. The one just discussed by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis], 
was one that interested many of us, be- 
cause we were concerned with whether 
or not we would actually achieve any 
economies. 

As one member of the committee put 
it, “The Hoover Commission reorganiza- 
tion plans were aimed at efficiency and 
economy and reducing the cost of gov- 
ernment. I am disturbed that when we 
put them into effect we do not point out 
that we have saved one single employee 
or one single dollar.” 
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Then he went on and asked Mr. Dun- 
lap if he could cite a specific example as 
to how much might be saved by adop- 
tion of this plan. 

Mr. Dunlap pointed out that in a dis- 
trict which will be created under the 
plan involving New Mexico, Wyoming, 
Arizona, Nevada, Kansas, and Colorado, 
there were approximately 3,000,000 in- 
come tax returns. In an attempt to 
point out the amount of efficiency and 
economy that could be achieved he went 
on to say that we do now have a small 
office in each of those named States. At 
the present time, when you take the 
cost per return into account, you cannot 
afford to install modern accounting 
methods in each of those offices. It 
would cost too much. Our cost per re- 
turn would be entirely out of proportion 
to what it is now in an office which han- 
dles at this time in itself 3,000,000 re- 
turns such as New York. Under the new 
plan the mechanical handling of these 
returns could be centralized in one dis- 
trict office, where there would be 3,000,- 
000 returns, and we could provide the 
latest mechanical handling. That in 
itself would be a major economy. 

And so while we were unable to obtain 
a dollars-and-cents estimate of the econ- 
omies to be achieved, I think Mr. Dunlap 
was quite frank with us when he pointed 
out that through the proposed plan econ- 
omy and efficiency can be achieved. 

Some comment has been made with 
reference to blanketing into the Internal 
Revenue Department many people who 
are now under suspicicn for malfeas- 
ance. I wish to call attention to the 
fact that because of the excellent work 
of the King committee, internal revenue 
employees who have been dishonest and 
corrupt have already had charges pre- 
ferred against them and are being dis- 
missed from the service. 

I also would like to point out that of 
the 16 collectors of internal revenue who 
have civil-service status, not one has 
been found guilty of any dishonesty or 
any malfeasance in office. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANTAFF. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. If memory serves me 
correctly, testimony before the King 
subcommittee shows that Secretary of 
the Treasury Snyder twice in 1950 al- 
legedly sought the resignation of Collec- 
tor Finnegan, of St. Louis. He was un- 
successful; the resignation was not 
forthcoming until 1951. 

The question I want to ask is this: 
Is there anything in the plan before us 
today which would provide for the ex- 
peditious removal of a collector under 
similar circumstances? 

Mr. LANTAFF. The main purpose of 
this plan, of course, is to take these col- 
lectors out of politics so that one who 
is incompetent or dishonest can be re- 
moved from the office under civil-service 
regulations. Whether or not those 
rules and regulations are sufficient to 
promptly separate the dishonest and in- 
efficient from Federal service is some- 
thing for us to consider in another com- 
mittee of which both the gentleman and 
I are members. Perhaps they should be 
revised to some extent, but whether those 
rules and regulations are sufficient and 
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adequate is not for us to consider at 
this time in connection with this plan. 
I think we should take these collectors 
out of politics so that we will have a 
blue ribbon career service. All of us 
must realize, however, that merely put- 
ting these collectors under civil service 
will not of necessity be a cure in itself 
to corruption. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. LANTAFF. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Let me call atten- 
tion to the fact that Mr. Ramspeck testi- 
fied that under civil-service laws as they 
now exist any official could be removed 
for cause, and he included in that fraud, 
dishonesty, and even inefficiency. 

Mr. LANTAFF. That is true, and that 
would be the procedure if we adopt this 
plan, for then these collectors, who will 
be deputy district commissioners, can 
be removed for cause. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANTAFF. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. But under present law 
they can be removed if there is the will 
to remove them; is not that true? 

Mr. LANTAFF. Yes. The fact that 
they can be removed and that there is 
the will to remove them is best evi- 
denced by the fact that those who are 
dishonest are being removed. As the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Kine] 
pointed out, those who have come under 
the scope of their investigation and who 
have been found guilty of malpractice 
have had charges preferred against them 
and will be removed. But the significant 
point, however, is that of these 16 col- 
lectors who have civil-service status, not 
a single one of those men has been found 
guilty of any malpractice. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, on 
another Wednesday, almost a year ago, 
March 14, 1951, to be exact, we in this 
Chamber were considering a reorgani- 
zation plan. That was Reorganization 
Plan No.1 of 1951. That was the hastily 
conceived reorganization plan that pro- 
vided strengthened administration for 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
That reorganization plan, like the one we 
consider today, came down from the 
White House instead of originating in 
the Congress of the United States. It 
came down from the White House be- 
cause there was a disgraceful scandal, a 
scandal concerning the improper activi- 
ties of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration at that time just as there has 
recently been a disgraceful scandal con- 
cerning the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
which prompted the President to impro- 
vise the reorganization plan we consider 
today. 

I object to the perversion of the prin- 
ciples of the Reorganization Act of 1949 
and of the reports of the Hoover Com- 
mission evidenced by President Truman’s 
continuing policy of reorganization, not 
by plan—not considering long-range ob- 
jectives—but reorganization scandal by 
scandal. Wein Congress have the right 
to ask whether this is reorganization for 
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economy and efficiency or reorganization 
for eye wash. 

In making this observation I am being 
neither partisan nor _ hypercritical. 
Robert L. L. McCormick, director of re- 
search, Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report, certainly a bipartisan 
group, felt essentially the same way when 
he remarked during our committee’s 
hearings: 

Perhaps it is gratuitous to say this, but we 
do not like the basis—that is, the timing— 
on which the RFC was, and Internal Revenue 
Bureau is, being reorganized; that is, after 
the pot has boiled over. We believe in using 
reorganization for fire prevention—not as a 
fire extinguisher. 


In spite of these facts, and the fact 
that this is only a piecemeal version of 
the Hoover Commission’s recommenda- 
tions for the reorganization of the whole 
Treasury Department, I shall oppose this 
resolution and support Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 because it is a small step in 
the direction of simplification of the 
organizational structure of one of the 
bureaus under the jurisdiction of the 
Treasury Department. 

I wish that this reorganization was 
being considered by the House today on 
the basis of a bill originating in this 
body. Such a bill, H. R. 3313, was intro- 
duced by our distinguished ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN], on March 19, 1951. This bill was 
drafted in cooperation with the counsel 
of the Citizens Committee for Reorgani- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, popularly known as the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port, and provided for the complete re- 
organization of the Department of the 
Treasury. This bill would have come 
before the Committee of the Whole in 
such a manner that Congress could have 
exercised its full legislative responsibil- 
ity by amending and perfecting this leg- 
islation. Each Representative could 
have expressed the feeling of his con- 
stituents. Today, we are indulging in 
legislation in reverse, and without the 
resclution of disapproval provided by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN], we would have no opportunity of 
hearing the pros and cons of this legis- 
lation in full. 

The Reorganization Act of 1949 pro- 
vides that the President shall examine 
and from time to time reexamine the 
organization of all agencies of the Gov- 
ernment and shall determine what 
changes are necessary to accomplish 
certain purposes. Among these purposes 
are the reduction of expenditures, the 
promotion of economy and the increase 
of the efficiency of operations. With 
these purposes in mind my colleagues 
and I were very much interested in trying 
to establish the degree of economy and 
efficiency which would result from the 
adoption of this plan. My distinguished 
colleague from Indiana [Mrs. HARDEN] 
asked Secretary of the Treasury Snyder: 

In 1951 there were 57,000 employees work- 
ing for ihe Internal Revenue Department; is 
that correct? 

Mr. SNybDER. Approximately 57,000. 
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Mrs. HarDEN. Does this plan of reorganiza- 
tion, which we are studying and considering 
at this time, decrease that number of em- 
ployees? 

Mr. SNYDER. It does not. As a matter of 
fact, we have asked the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for some additional employees be- 
cause of the added workload in connection 
with this racket-squad work and some of the 
other functions in the enforcement section. 

Mrs. HarvDEN. Well, could you give us ap- 
proximately dollarwise the amount, then, of 
the increase to the taxpayers? You are go- 
ing to increase the number of employees. 

Mr. Snyper. I didn’t say that this plan 
would require more. You asked if the 57,- 
000 were to be reduced. 

Mrs. HarpDen. That is right. 

Mr. SNYDER. I said 

Mrs. HARDEN. I mean reduced by this plan 
we are studying now. 

Mr. SNypDER. I didn’t mean to say more was 
being asked for in this plan. It is because 
of present workload that we are asking for 
additional personnel. We do not know at 
this time whether this will require addi- 
tional employees or not in the initial stages. 
That will have to be evolved as we get set 
up. We believe in the long run this is defi- 
nitely going to result in economies, but in 
the initial change-over, we cannot estimate 
in dollars what that initial shift will cost. 
We had asked Congress for additional au- 
thorization for employees in the appropria- 
tion that has just been requested. But as 
to the necessity for increased number of em- 
ployees because of this plan, we are not in a 
position to advise how many we will need, if 
any, and what that additional cost will be 
at this time. 


I especially hoped to get a concrete 
estimate of the economy involved from 
Frederick J. Lawton, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. During our 
hearings I asked Mr. Lawton: 


Has the Bureau of the Budget prepared an 
estimate of the total cost of this operation 
under the reorganization as compared to the 
total cost of the operation of Internal Rev- 
enue today? 

Mr. LawTon. We have not made an esti- 
mate of the difference in cost. The actual 
budget for the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
for the next fiscal year will show a consid- 
erable increase over the current appropria- 
tions for the Bureau of Internal Revenue to 
provide for about 17,400 more personnel. 
Practically half of them will be added be- 
cause of the enforcement of the gambling tax 
enacted by the last session of Congress. 
Some of the remainder are due to a more 
extensive drive on the racketeering aspects, 
others because of the total increase in 
amount of tax collections under recent legis- 
lation and under the present growing 
economy. 


After asking for information on possi- 
ble reductions in personnel and expend- 
itures from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, we heard testimony from John 
B. Dunlap, Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue. My colleague from Indiana 
[Mrs. HARDEN] asked: 


Mr. Dunlap, in 1951 there were 57,000 em- 
ployees working for the Internal Revenue 
Department; is that correct? 

Mr. DUNLAP. There were what, madam? 

Mrs. HARDEN. Fifty-seven thousand em- 
ployees in 1951 working for the Internal 
Revenue Department. 

Mr. DvuN.aAP. Approximately 
ma’am. 

Mrs. HarvDEN. If this reorganization plan is 
adopted, will it decrease the number of per- 
sonnel? 


that, yes, 
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Mr. DuniaP. No, ma’am. I don’t think we 
can consider the plan on that basis because 
even before the plan is adopted, as we now 
stand, and being faced with the necessity 
of continuing operations during the imme- 
diate future, we are asking the Congress 
for a considerable number of additional peo- 
ple. The economies of the plan will fall, 
I think, in the combination of our offices 
that I have described, but how much that 
would result in the long run, over the long 
picture, in accomplishing it, would depend 
upon the tax laws as they change from year 
to year. 

I cannot see that this year we can op- 
erate on less personnel. In fact, we are 
asking for more. 


Of course, I can appreciate that these 
three distinguished officials would have 
trouble ascertaining the exact savings 
in either personnel or dollars that will 
result from the adoption of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1952 and I can appre- 
ciate that the over-all expenses of op- 
erating the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
will change as tax laws are revised but 
I cannot understand why our committee 
was never able to ascertain the esti- 
mated savings to be effected by the very 
specific reforms that are embodied in 
the Commissioner’s new organizational 
structure. I believe it is significant that 
none of these agencies of the executive 
department studied this plan in sufficient 
detail to forecast the over-all effect on 
the numbers and the ratings of the per- 
sonnel involved from the standpoint of 
cost to the taxpayer. 

There are many on both sides of the 
aisle who are loud in their praise and 
lip service to the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission. Unfortunately, 
the voting records and the committee 
activities of some of our colleagues of 
the majority party do not always line 
up with their protestations of support. 
The majority leadership is apparently 
waiting for all the reorganization to 
come down piecemeal from the White 
House, because little progress has been 
made in committee on the consideration 
of Hoover Commission recommendations 
that were introduced as bills nearly a 
year ago. 

During the hearings on this bill, I 
asked Mr. Robert L. L. McCormick, 
director of research for the Citizens’ 
Committee, how many bills based on the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendations have been passed 
up to date by this Eighty-second Con- 
gress. 

Mr. McCormick. None of those 20 bills has 
been passed by this Congress so far. 

Mr. BRowNnson. Do you have any idea how 
many of those bills have been brought before 
the proper committees for hearings? 

Mr. McCormick. I would say a half a dozen 


in the Senate and I don’t believe any in the 
House. 


So, here we are again, talking piously 
about reorganization for economy, effi- 
ciency and the reduction of expenditures. 
Ex-President Hoover’s name is used fre- 
quently and his Commission’s reports 
are quoted glibly. Yet virtually nothing 
happens to 20 bills introduced in the 
House of Representatives by minority 
members. The majority. leadership 
prefers to sit by and wait for these by- 
products of scandal to be sent down as 
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packaged plans by the very Chief Ex- 
ecutive whose administration has pro- 
duced the scandals they are supposed to 
correct. 

We in Congress are, to a marked de- 
gree, shirking our legislative responsibil- 
ity and weakening the authority of Con- 
gress every time we buy one of these po- 
litical lifesavers which originate at the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. In 
the future, let us resolve to solve these 
problems constructively with legislation 
originating in the Congress. Our rank- 
ing minority member from Michigan 
(Mr. HorrMan] and our distinguished 
chairman from Illinois [Mr. Dawson] 
long ago prepared such legislation to 
correctly solve the problem we seek 
timidly to better today. Only by acting 
promptly on such legislation ourselves, 
in the future, can we as a Congress, pro- 
duce the concrete legislative results ex- 
pected by the American taxpayers who 
are, believe me, expecting less lip service 
and a better record for economy and 
efficiency out of this second session. 

Mr: BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I take this time because of a great and 
grave concern within my own mind as 
to just what is happening to the en- 
deavors of the Commission of which I 
was a member, the Hoover Commission, 
and to the endeavors of Congress, to 
obtain some economy and efficiency in 
the conduct of the public business. 

I am concerned over a seeming ten- 
dency which has developed within the 
executive branch of the Government 
within the last year or two to pick and 
choose from the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission, to make effective 
only those recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission that may be of 
benefit temporarily or permanently to 
the administration now in power. Seem- 
ingly the President will take only those 
portions or recommendations of the 
Hoover report ana submit them as reor- 
ganization plans which may benefit him. 

Iam especially concerned over the fact 
that for nearly a year we have had before 
this Congress a great many of the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission 
in concrete form, as legislative bills, on 
which no action has been taken by the 
Congress. Alli of these legislative bills 
have, for one reason or another, been 
stymied, have been bypassed, have been 
kept in a pigeonhole or in the deep freeze 
somewhere. Few, if any, hearings have 
been held by the various committees of 
the House on these bills. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that 
last spring the National Committee for 
the Hoover Report submitted to the 
President for his consideration some 51 
suggested reorganization plans to carry 
out the Hoover report, but only one of 
those suggested plans has been sent to 
the Congress. 

I am very gravely concerned over the 
fact that this Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1952 now before us goes only a part of 
the way in carrying out the recommen- 
dations of the Hoover Commission rela- 
tive to the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
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As I have said on this floor many times, 
I do not believe the recommendations or 
the findings of the Hoover Commission 
are sacred or sacrosanct. As I have said 
before, I think it the duty, the responsi- 
bility, as well as the right and the 
authority, of the Congress to bring in a 
better reorganization plan, or to pass 
better legislation, than the Hoover Com- 
mission may have recommended if they 
think it will obtain greater economy and 
greater efficiency. But here we have a 
reorganization plan before us today that 
does only a few of the things, goes only 
part of the way, in line with the Hoover 
Commission recommendation, but does 
not do all. 

I cannot help but wonder just why 
there is such a great hurry about this 
particular reorganization plan, why it 
was submitted so suddenly at this time. 
It could have been submitted last year. 
The Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tion on this subject was submitted in 
1949 to the President and the Congress. 
The President could have acted upon 
this a long time ago. 

But seemingly this reorganization plan 
has been brought up and submitted to the 
Congress after certain developments over 
in the Ways and Means Committee room 
of the House. Whether or not it is sup- 
posed to be an answer to the testimony 
and revelations before that committee, 
I do not know. But I Know one thing, 
that this reorganization plan will not 
cure what is wrong with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue; that this reorganiza- 
tion plan will not bring greater economy 
in the conduct of the public business, 
and that this reorganization plan, as now, 
before us, in my opinion, will not give 
any greater efficiency. Neither will it 
protect the American people against the 
continued dangers of corruption within 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

I know, of course, that the plan does 
provide for placing the employees of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue under civil 
service. Well, most of them are under 
civil service now. Part of the Bureau's 
employees, or appointees, are, of course, 
purely political appointees. I spent about 
2 years of my time studying the civil- 
service set-up in the United States Gov- 
ernment. I am not convinced that it 
means much to put any agency of the 
Government under civil service, as it is 
now constituted. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. Did not the Hoover 
Commission make recommendations 
about the civil service that have not 
been adopted? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes; I am glad 
the gentleman mentioned that because 
I was going to call attention to it. I 
was just saying that I am not at all sure 
that placing any agency of the Govern- 
ment under the present civil-service set- 
up means much; because the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and the civil-service or- 
ganization needs reorganization as badly 
and perhaps worse than many of the 
other agencies of government to which 
the Hoover Commission has directed its 
attention. 
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I am not unmindful of the fact that 
we have had our postmasters under civil 
service for a long time. I have not been 
able to find, but I am sure our genial 
friend, the chairman of the Committee 
on Expenditures, could point out, many 
Republicans who have been named as 
postmasters of first-class post offices un- 
der civil service in recent years. At 
least I have not been able to find any 
of them, Somehow or other they al- 
ways work things around so that, in the 
end, the fellow that the local Democratic 
committee, or Democratic Congressman, 
or the Democratic national committee- 
man, may recommend, gets the job. I 
have never had the experience of being 
consulted on a postmaster’s appoint- 
ment except once, when I did have a 
request from the Post Office Department 
for my views, or for my recommendation, 
as to the appointment of a postmaster. 
After I talked to the official down at the 
Post Office Department awhile, and 
asked a question or two about the post- 
Office position which was to be filled in 
a town I did not recognize, and was 
again urged to give my recommendation, 
I was suddenly asked whether I was 
Congressman Brown of Georgia. I an- 
swered that I happened to be from Ohio, 
and that my good friend, Paut Brown 
of Georgia, was another Congressman, 
The conversation quickly terminated. 
And that was as far as I have ever gone 
so far as influencing the appointment 
of a postmaster under the civil service 
is concerned. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 

“gentleman. 

Mr. DAWSON. Surely the gentleman 
from Ohio would not expect to be con- 
sulted about the appointment of a post- 
master in the State of Georgia, would 
he? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Well, I have 
had some rather surprising experiences 
here in the House of Representatives, 
which suggest that I might be expected 
to recommend somebody for a post-office 
job in Georgia. I recall I was invited 
to attend the House Democratic caucus 
at one time—I believe the one at which 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, JoHN McCoRMACK, was 
elected majority leader. If I had been 
admitted, I would have voted for John, 
but they threw me out. 

Now, if I may go ahead and speak 
seriously for a few minutes—if under 
this reorganization plan, they are go- 
ing to do what I think they are going 
to do, and that is blanket in under civil 
service all the inefficient, incompetent, 
and corrupt people they have in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, then I do 
not like it. Of course, we realize that 
our good friend, Bob Ramspeck, our 
former colleague, is Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, and that he 
has testified as to what the Commission 
would do. But, as I said a moment ago, 
I have had some experience with the 
Civil Service Commission. I investi- 
gated it and its operations throughout 
this country for about 2 years. I know 
there are other members of this Com- 
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mission besides Bob Ramspeck. I think 
there is one lady—Mrs. Perkins, known 
as Madam Perkins—who is also a mem- 
ber of the Commission. There are un- 
doubtedly many others who have to be 
consulted, too. 

I am not so sure that this civil-service 
thing goes as far as it should. The 
Hoover Commission did recommend that 
we take the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
entirely out from under political control; 
that it be made a career service. Some 
of us also wanted to recommend, but we 
finally did not write it in our recom- 
mendations, that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue be made an entirely independ- 
ent agency responsible to the Congress 
as well as to the President. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] has 
expired. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman five additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. We also recom- 
mended, if I remember correctly, that 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue be con- 
solidated with the Customs Service, so 
that we have only one revenue collect- 
ing agency. That has not been done. 
Instead, it is proposed we blanket under 
civil service most of the Bureau’s em- 
ployees, a great many of them who are 
already career employees, without their 
taking any further examinations. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It was the testi- 
mony of both the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and Mr. Ramspeck that there would 
be no blanketing in. There are only 16 
of the 64 who have civil-service status. 
They will be considered under the regu- 
lar rules of the civil service and given 
an opportunity for promotion. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The other 48, it 
was testified, would be given competitive 
examinations. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The gentleman 
is entirely correct. As I understand the 
law, if there is anyone under civil service 
that they want to name to one of these 
positions, he does not have to take a new 
examination if he has civil-service 
status. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. But he must qualify. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. He must qual- 
ify, but he qualifies without participating 
in a competitive examination. I know 
something about how those qualifica- 
tions take place. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Those 
qualifications are prescribed by the fel- 
lows who are holding the examination. 
They are not standard. They can say, 
“You have to be 5 feet 94 inches tall,” 
and if you are 6 feet you cannot get in. 
That is the way it works. The testimony 


of Mr. Ramspeck shows that in the postal 
service they make their choice just that 
way. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I also know 
that individuals down the line under 
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civil service can be put into these higher 
positions. So may I suggest to my col- 
leagues on this side of the aisle that they 
need not be too much concerned over 
any of their friends and supporters ob- 
taining any of these 25 new positions. 
But that is neither here nor there. 

I have great respect for Jerry Kluttz 
as a newspaperman,. I read with great 
interest his column in the Washington 
Post a day or so ago in which he had 
this to say, and I quote: 

Top jobs: The Revenue reorganization plan 
also calls for 400 additional super-bracket 
jobs compared to about a dozen now in the 
agency. Jobs GS-16, 17, and 18 pay from 
$12,000 to $14,800 a year. The plan would 
also bring about better salaries for many 
revenue employees. Many officials place 
some of the blame for the revenue scandal 
on the comparatively low salaries paid many 
of its employees. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield: 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It is true that ap- 
peared in Jerry Kluttz’ column. How- 
ever, his attention was called to the fact 
that the use of the 400 applied to the 
present Classification Act; that there is 
a ceiling of four hundred. He either 
corrected it in this morning’s coiumn, or 
will correct it tomorrow. Asa matter of 
fact, he has promised to correct that 
statement, which is entirely wrong. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I want to sug- 
gest, if I may, that I am of the opinion 
that this resolution to reject this plan 
will fail, from what I have heard. So 
perhaps we are discussing a moot ques- 
tion here. But I believe it will be the 
duty and responsibility of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice to see to it that every regulation, 
every requirement of the civil service 
law, be carried out to the nth degree, 
if this reorganization plan becomes 
effective. 

Second, it is going to be the duty of 
the Ways and Means Committee of this 
House to ride herd on this Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue as never before. I do 
not believe that putting these people 
under civil service, whether you call it 
blanketing them under civil service or 
not, is going to create honesty, or cure 
dishonesty if it exists, in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Ohio 5 minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. SoI hope that 
the Ways and Means Committee will 
continue the clean-up job it has started, 
because certainly if there is any one 
thing I have heard throughout the coun- 
try, more than another, it is the wide- 
spread condemnation of the fact that 
our tax-collecting machinery has been 
under indictment, and that too many 
things wrong have been found with the 
administration of our tax laws by those 
unfit to hold public office. 

Then, I also believe the Appropriations 
Committee of this House should certainly 
see to it that this reorganization plan 
is not used for the purpose of giving 
more political patronage or increasing 
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the pay of the same people who are there 
now or to people like them. I am a 
strong believer in paying Government 
employees and other workers what they 
are worth, and I am perfectly willing to 
pay $14,000 a year to a capable public 
Official if he is worth that money, but I 
do not want to pay a $4,000-a-year man 
$14,000 just because somebody has the 
power to do it, and I do not believe the 
American people want that. 

Let me sum up the matter by saying 
that this reorganization plan now before 
us takes just that part which the admin- 
istration likes, and rejects the parts it 
does not like, of the Hoover Commission 
recommendations; it does not go the full 
way. In my opinion, it is being done for 
a purpose—and if Iam wrong about this, 
if I am wrong in my suspicions as to why 
this particular reorganization plan is 
here, if I am unjust in saying that for 
some reason the other reorganization 
plans and recommendations of the Hoo- 
ver Commission have been blocked, then 
action on the part of the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures and the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, and the other committees that have 
jurisdiction over the legislation that has 
been introduced for such a long, long 
time to carry out the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission, will prove my 
suspicions unfounded. If we are sincere 
in bringing this reorganization plan to 
the floor of the House, then let us also 
be just as sincere in getting the rest of 
the reorganization plans through. Let 
us finish the job this year because I say 
to you that unless we move on getting 
every bit of economy and efficiency into 
the Federal Government that we can or 
before we meet next year, some of us 
may be looking for new positions our- 
selves. 

The American people expect this Con- 
gress to take every possible step it can 
to get economy and efficiency in the Gov- 
ernment, and I do not think the Ameri- 
can people will be satisfied that this plan 
will help much to do the job. No; this 
particular reorganization plan will not go 
far toward that end. The gentleman 
from Michigan twice submitted a plan 
which would have carried out the full 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission for reorganization of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, but for some obscure 
reason it has not been brought to the 
floor of the House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Where 
does the gentleman get the idea that if 
we leave these people in jobs in the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue any Republican 
is going to get in anywhere? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Bless you. I 
realize that few public officials ever re- 
sign, but once in a while death steps in 
and takes a hand; so, if you just live long 
enough, maybe you and I may get one of 
these jobs in the sweet by-and-by. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does not 
the gentleman think we may be dead be- 
fore we are reached, though? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. I just had handed 
to me a portion of Jerry Kluttz’ column 
of this morning. It reads as follows: 

Revenue top jobs: The President’s reorgan- 
ization plan, which the House will vote on 
today, would provide 99 superbracket jobs 
and not 400 as I reported here yesterday. 
Frankly, I misread the House committee re- 
port on it. 

The 99 GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18 jobs that 
pay from $12,000 to $14,800 would be broken 
down as follows: 25 district commissioners, 
new jobs that would be created; 3 assistant 
commissioners, 1 assistant general counsel, 
and 70 additional jobs that haven’t been 
distributed. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Of course, in- 
stead of having 12 now and increasing 
the number to 400, you increase the 
number to 99, which is still a pretty good 
sized lot of high-bracket jobs that pay 
more than a Member of Congress 
receives. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The Hoover Com- 
mission recommended that these top 
jobs be given high pay. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Oh, yes; but we 
did not recommend that you multiply by 
10 all the jobs that are now in the de- 
partments.. We recommended fair pay 
for the ones that are there, of course, but 
not the creation of scads of new jobs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
may I add that the Hoover Commission 
did recommend that every laborer should 
be worthy of his hire, that we adjust the 
pay, especially in some of the higher 
brackets where employees were not re- 
ceiving compensation in balance with 
their ability and their responsibilities, 
but the Hoover Commission certainly did 
not recommend that every time the Ex- 
ecutive reorganizes you make more new 
jobs. We did not recommend expansion 
all over the lot. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Many of these peo- 
ple are receiving top-bracket salaries 
now. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. How many col- 
lectors receive $14,000 a year now? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. None that I know 
of. Some within possibly a thousand 
dollars of that, though. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. There are a few 
of them up there, but many more are 
below that figure. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. There are 14 grade 
15 jobs now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If we go 
ahead and adopt the plan and the Bu- 
reau sets up this new reorganization, and 
if what the gentleman hopes will hap- 
pen does happen, you would have to wipe 
them all out again? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Perhaps you 
will have a more cooperative Congress 
at that time. 

May I express this one other thought 
real quickly? I am afraid this reorgani- 
zation plan may take away present safe- 
guards that have been used to stamp out 
graft and corruption. By decentraliza- 
tion we may lose control of BIR activ- 
ities. Of course, under this plan, we will 
have one man in Washington checking 
on Bureau field activities, but there is 
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danger that the plan will be putting 
power and complete control in the hands 
of the local officers of these 25 subdivi- 
sions, and the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will not have any way to check 
their work and actions unless it sends 
investigators out to check and keep tab 
on what is going on in these various sub- 
divisions. That is something we must 
think of in connection with this reor- 
ganization plan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois [Mrs. CHurcH]. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments I 
voted to take favorable action on Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 of 1952, following 
much time in hearings and other discus- 
sions in reference to the problem of 
what to do with the Internal Revenue 
Department. May I say that I voted to 
report the plan favorably not because I 
thought it went far enough or was pre- 
sented soon enough or that it could in 
itself offer any relief unless supported by 
the awakening of public conscience 
against the corruption that is sweeping 
the country. I am quite sure that the 
committee itself gave particular consid- 
eration to this resolution, because of its 
knowledge that the public at home, with 
backs fairly broken by increased taxa- 
tion, has risen in an outraged protest 
against corruption in the department 
that takes this tax money from the in- 
dividual pocket. 

I voted in favor of the plan because 
each witness that came before us testified 
that this plan was a step forward and 
that it was furthermore a necessary step 
if the Department was to proceed upon 
and actually achieve the further reorgan- 
ization which is its goal. 

Now, I am not going to speak particu- 
larly to the merits or demerits of the 
plan. I wish to make three brief obser- 
vations that came to my mind as I sat 
in the committee hearings. I join those 
today, first, who congratulate the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments and the House itself on at 
long last placing an interest in the Hoo- 
ver Commission reports. Twenty bills 
were put before the House last year which 
would have implemented the Hoover citi- 
zens committee report. My own Dill, 
H. R. 3406, demanding an investigation 
of the administration of the overseas 
spending of this Government, has had 
subcommittee hearings, but the gentle- 
man from Indiana made a correct report 
when he said that none of the 20 bills 
had actually received committee consid- 
eration, although I, myself, had gone to 
the length of writing our very honorable 
chairman to ask if it would not be pos- 
sible to cull out perhaps the most neces- 
sary of those bills and take action before 
we adjourned last October. However, 
even as we congratulate ourselves on to- 
day giving due consideration, or at least 
some consideration, to the Hoover recom- 
mendations, may I also say that I am 
increasingly convinced that we are oper- 
ating under the wrong system of reor- 
ganization. 

I was not a Member of the Congress 
which accepted the reorganization plan 
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which gave away our constitutional re- 
sponsibility for initiating legislation. I 
regret that a Congress felt that any ‘¢ir- 
cumstance justified its surrender of such 
authority. I particularly have learned, 
through study of Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1951, and of the plan now under 
consideration, that there is a basic weak- 
ness in the system by which a conscien- 
tious, informed committee, and an 
equally conscientious and informed 
House, are not allowed to bring even nec- 
essary amendments to the plan that is 
brought in from the executive branch. 
I would suggest to the House that the 
Reorganization Act itself is worthy of 
reconsideration in that regard, if in no 
other. 

During the hearings I became person- 
ally interested in a consideration of the 
number of employees of the Government 
who are allowed, so to speak, to resign 
under fire, or to resign for cause. I 
snow, as I was told during the hearings, 
that it is the constitutional right of 
every American to resign. However, I 
have a feeling that if the Government, 
like private individuals and private in- 
dustries, were alert enough and perhaps 
smart enough, at least in the case of 
those employees not under civil service, 
to come through with a smashing charge 
and a healthy dismissal, we might have 
more conscientious servants in the 
Government. 

Finally, I want to stress one more 
point. We were all interested in the fact 
that this reorganization plan came be- 
fore us, as I said in the beginning, at a 
time when public attention was leveled 
upon the whole problem of Government 
corruption. The President himself, in 
the message in which he submitted this 
plan to the House, pointed out that his 
hope was not only for increased efficien- 
cy but for an increased possibility for 
honest administration of the Internal 
Revenue Department. I personally re- 
joice to know that the President is final- 
ly admitting that we need more honesty 
in Government; but, by the same token, 
I would certainly like to express my own 
conviction that no mere extension of the 
principle of civil service, no reorganiza- 
tion plan of Government, no legislative 
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provision, not even a so-called code of 
Government ethics, can put honesty in 
Government. Such honesty in Govern- 
ment can never be achieved unless the 
men who administer Government trust 
have that honesty within their hearts. I 
say that because I am increasingly con- 
vinced, in the face of a changing and 
challenging world, that it is futile, as well 
as stupid, to feel that we can enforce 
peace or demonstrate the ways of free- 
dom merely by might and power or even 
by the materialistic theory of spending 
and spending in an effort to buy friends. 
We have something in this country 
which is real and true and enduring, a 
spirit of freedom almost divine in its 
conception, but a spirit which lives only 
if you combine with it the integrity of 
purpose and integrity of performance. 

I would hope therefore that the House 
would certainly realize, in accepting any 


plan for reorganization that such a plan | 


in itself will do nothing toward bring- 
ing back into Government the morality 
which seems so strangely lacking. I 
would hope that we might also acknowl- 
edge that if we are to go out in a suc- 
cessful attempt to sell the meaning of 
freedom to a world which knows it not, 
we must make that freedom virile, real, 
and irresistible, by insisting that em- 
ployees of Government, whether elected 
or appointed, accept in their minds as 
well as with their lips the undying prin- 
ciple that public responsibility is a pub- 
lic trust. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, when 
the so-called President’s plan for the re- 
organization of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue was first announced I spoke 
against it on this floor. I am still op- 
posed to it. I said that it was very 
evident that the plan of the President 
was introduced at this time for the sole 
purpose of taking the heat off of the ad- 
ministration that had come by reason 
of the exposures that had been made 
by a subcommittee of the Ways and 
Means Committee. These scandals are 
the result of laxity in enforcement of 
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the laws that are presently on the stat- 
ute books of the country. 

Already there are evidences that the 
agitation that has come to the public 
attention in attempting to justify the 
President’s plan have slowed down the 
investigating committee’s activities. 

The purposes of the President’s pro- 
gram are many, but I shall state two 
principal reasons: 

First. The President wants to slow 
down further investigations. 

Second. The New Deal is trying to get 
a stronger strangle hold on the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue by getting the right 
to create a large number of new high- 
salaried jobs which they will fill by a 
gang of their own kind. They will 
clothe these new appointees with the 
protective cloak of civil-service tenure. 

Mr. Chairman, I could give many more 
reasons to justify my position. I hope 
the President and his gang will not be 
successful in foisting this rank New Deal 
plan onto the American people. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 13 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, the great American public are not 
concerned with Reorganization Plan No. 
1 or such other parliamentary proce- 
dures as we have here. They are asking 
the question, will the tax-collecting ma- 
chinery in the United States be cleaned 
up? Will there be an end to the im- 
properties, the favoritism, the laxness, 
and, yes, even the corruption that has 
taken place? 

In the light of these demands of the 
public we ask the question, will Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 do the job? Em- 
phatically, it will not. About the best 
thing you can say about Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 is that it is a belated recog- 
nition by the President that something 
is terribly wrong with our tax-collecting 
machinery. 

I hold in my hand a list of the em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue who have either been discharged or 
forced to resign since the King com- 
mittee to investigate the Bureau went 
into action. You can see it is page 
after page of names. Those names are 
as follows: 


Internal-revenue employees discharged (D), or forced to resign or retire (R), Jan. 1, 1951, through Dec. 31, 1951 


Deputy collector 
Cash accounting clerk ___ 


Administrative 


Location Name 


Ward, Paul A 
Wolfson, Hyman__..... 


officer Finnegan, James P 


Position Location 


Denver. 
New York. 
St. Louis, 


Internal revenue agent-- 


(collector). 

(D) Deputy collector 

(Dy 3 | Internal revenue agent_- 

(R) eb, 13 | Deputy collector 

(R) Bookkeeping machine 

operator (collector), 

(D) > Deputy collector 

(D) do 

(D) |... do. 

( Clerk (collector)... 
Deputy collector 
Internal revenue agent_. 
Accountant and auditor. 
Internal revenue agent... 
Pepaty exipetoe Boston. 
Chief field deputy San Francisco. 
File clerk (collector).....| Helena. 
Deputy collector 
Messenger 

-| Deputy collector 


Anderson, Frank E...- 


Detroit. 
Noonan, Foy Benes 


Second, New 
York. 
Philadelphia, 
Do 


St. Paul. 
First, New Jer- 


sey. 

First, Mis- 
souri. 

New York. 

Oregon. 

Colorado. 

Connecticut. 


Storekeeper-gauger 
Detroit. Deputy collector 
New York City, 
Brooklyn, 


Atzrott, William A_-... 
Chicago, 


Castoria, Eugene W-.-- 
McRoberts, Vere D__-- 
Matteucci, John A., Jr. 


t Internal revenue agent_. 
Champion, Frances B.- 


O’Toole, Maurice V.... 
Malloy, William D 
Howard, Wilson E 
Howey, Jack C 
Telkowski, Eugene W.. 
Johnson, Thomas J 
Sachs, Mary H, (Mrs.)- 
Colligan, William J... 
Geary, John P 

Schino, Ernest M.....-. 
Chapman, Gussie P_... 
Catellier, Norbert G._- 
Smith, George T 

Grill, Joseph 


Boston. 

San Francisco, 

Jacksonville. 
.| Philadelphia, 
Newark. 
Jacksonville, 
Greensboro. 
Los Angeles, 


Kavanaugh, Thomas J. 


Zelnick, Ernest........-. ( Internal revenue agent _- 
Hill, Arthur E......... .-.do__..] Deputy collector 
McNutt, Hal C_..... do 
Archer, Joseph E File clerk 
office). 
Bookkeeping machine | Second, Texas. 
operator. 
Deputy collector Florida. 
TR EY ae. Maryland, 
Internal revenue agent. .| Seattle. 
Greensboro. 


(collector’s 


Moore, Bess Egan June 15 
Fleisher, Bernard R-..-. 
Brumfield, Philip 

Fleet, Walter H 

Massey, Charles P (R) 


June 22 
June 25 
June 29 
June 30 | 


Washington. 
Third, New 
York, 
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Internal-revenue 


Ac- 


Name tom Date 


1951 
White, Edward J 


McKinney, George G..| (D) 
Me ieDonald, Kenneth | (D) 


Kelly, John E (D) 


Hickey, James W (D) 
Knapp, Otis B 
Jacobs, Sidney 


Serge, Anne B 
(collector). 
Grennan, Martin J 
Murphy, Gerard A 
O’Toole, Frank 
Desiderio, Bernard E... 
Davis, Helen B__- 
Delaney, Denis W 
Morgan, John A......- 
Schiavone, Frank C 
Leach, James A 


July 12 
Sept. 14 
Aug. 24 
July 16 
Aug. 31 
July 16 
July 20 
alae 


Collector __ 


ects 
Senior 


Position 


Tax accounting clerk 


Deputy collector 
do 


Gia (collector) ........- 


Deputy collector 


administrative 


Location 


Second, New 
York. 

Massachusetts, 

Connecticut. 


Second, New 
York. 

Massachusetts, 

Kansas City. 

Second, New 
York. 

Third, New 
York. 


Do. 
New York City. 
Syracuse. 
Buffalo. 
Baltimore. 
Boston. 
Buffalo. 
Miami. 
Philadelphia. 


ee. Thomas 
Inselberg, Isidore 
Hickey, James A. 
Williams, Howard E... 
Krick, Samuel J 


Willer, Samuel R 
Scharfenberger, Cletus J_. 
Fitzpatrick, Thomas F. 
ee Benjamin K., 


r. 
Gage, Joseph E.......- 
Johnson, James W 


McKiever, Joseph R..-. 
O’Connell, Thomas J.. 
Hale, Richard D 
Roach, William H 
Stephens, Ralph 
Levaca, Joseph S 
Lipscomb, Ernestyne A. 
Kanat, Oscar 

Doxon, Walter, Jr 
Furtado, Edwin S...... 
Boland, John J 
Beresford, Ignatius M.. 
Smyth, James G 
Doyle, Paul V 
Tierney, Martin J 


Frisbie, Dorothy C 
Monahan, Francis J.... 


(D) 
(D) 


(D) 
(D) 


You will be interested in knowing that 


Aug. 10 


assistant (collector). 
Deputy collector 


Storekeeper-gager 
Inspector (ATU)......-- 
Deputy collector 


Internal revenue agent_. 

Tax accounting clerk... 

Deputy collector 

Miscellaneous tax in- 
vestigator. 

Deputy collector 

Collector 


Internal revenue agent .. 


Cash accounting clerk 
(collector). 
Deputy collector 


Deputy collector 

Internal revenue agent-. 

Chief, accounting sec- 
tion (collector). 

Chief, field deputy (col- 
lector). 

Administrative officer 
(collector). 

Collector 

Chief office deputy 

Head, Wage and Excise 
Tax Division. 

Auditor (collector) 

Tax accounting clerk... 


Camden. 


New York City. 
Philadelphia, 
New York. 
First, Pennsyl- 

vania. 
Brooklyn. 
Indiana. 
Massachusetts, 
Seattle. 


Oregon. 
Third, New 
York. 
Second, New 
York. 
Brooklyn. 


Fourteenth, New 
York. 
Honolulu, 
Oklahoma. 
Third, New 
York. 
Do. 
Detroit. 
Newark. 
San Francisco, 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Philadelphia, 


the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Name 


Martin, Henry P 
Spelton, Seymour J. ... 
Wellons, Sidney B 


Marotta, Alexander R-. 
Vita, Dominic_--.-_....- 
DeMayo, Ralph T 


Marcelle, Joseph P 
Isaacs, Theodore 


Huppman, E. Joseph-- 
Jones, Jessie M........- 


Rudrud, William O.... 
Harris, James K 
Dennison, Joseph L...- 
Freidman, Jacob 


Henslee, Lipe--._......- 
Langlois, Robert A-...- 
Dodd, Stanley J., Sr... 
Gerdel, Cletus H 


ania, Edward 


er. David C_..- 
MacKinlay, Thomas 


D. 
McCalla, Sam J 
Bailey, Lionel J 


Christman, James J.... 
Cook, Mary A 


Gately, Walter F_ 
McGuinn, Patrick 
Miller, Mordecai M- 
Vandenoever, Justin 
Weyn, Joseph J 
Simmons, Frederick C_ 
Anater, William B 


McElwee, Donald M_-. 
Mulligan, George C_... 
Festa, John A__._- 
Shachat, Milton A....- 
Moran, Thomas J 


Wenzel, Wilbur R 
7 Blandfield 
Nelson, Robert H 


Hamway, Samuel J... 
Parker, Ira. Jr. 


Ac- 


(R) 


(D) 
(D) 


(R) 
(R) 


(R) 
(R) 


(R) 
(D) 
(R) 
(D) 


(R) 
(R) 
(R) 
(D) 


(R) 


(R) 
(R) 


(R) 
(D) 


It 
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employees discharged (D),or forced to resign or retire (R), Jan. 1, 1951, through Dec. 31, 1951—Continued 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Dee. 
Oct. 


Nov. £ 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Oct. 
--.do 


Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Position 


2 | Deputy collector 
5 | Internal revenue agent_- 


Deputy collector_______- 
Chief inspector (ATU)-. 
Internal revenue agent_. 


Supervisory deputy col- 
lector. 

Collector 

Internal revenue agent_. 


Deputy collector 

Window teller (collec- 
tor). 

Internal revenue agent _. 

Deputy collector 

Internal revenue agent-- 


COMI a a scscctaenssiesteiss 
a collector.......-. 


Tax accounting clerk 
(collector). 
Clerk (processing) 


Internal revenue agent-- 


Deputy collector 
Administrative assistant 
(collector). 
Deputy collector 
.| Bookkeeping machine 
operator. 
Deputy collector_......- 
Messenger 
Internal revenue re. 
Deputy collector. 
.| Special agent 
Deputy collector 
Assistant chief 
deputy. 
Deputy collector 


field 


Tax accountant (col- 
lector). 
Internal revenue agent. 
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Location 


New York City 
(Second, New 
York). 

Boston. 

Newark. 

New York City 
(upper New 
York) 


Do. 
Indianapolis, 


Brooklyn. 

New York City 
(upper New 
York). 

Baltimore, 

Do. 


Minneapolis, 

Denver. 

Cincinnati. 

Upper New 
York. 


Nashville. 
Milwaukee. 
Cincinnati, 
St. Louis. 


Kansas City. 


Chicago. 
Los Angeles, 


Sixth California, 
Do. 


First, California. 
Twenty-first, 
New York. 
Massachusetts, 
Washington. 
New York. 
North Dakota. 
Detroit. 
First, California. 
Do. 


Springfield, Il, 
P — 


N eek 
Denver. 


Second, New 
York. 
Washington. 


San Francisco. 
Detroit. 
Nashville. 


96 percent of these people who have lost 
their jobs were under the civil service. 
When it is suggested here that by plac- 
ing collectors under civil service we have 
remedied all the wrongs that have been 
exposed in the recent months we are 
merely kidding ourselves. The scandals 
are not being cleaned up. An aspirin is 
being administered when a major opera- 
tion is necessary. 

There may be some things about this 
reorganization plan that have merit. A 
number of those things can be put into 
effect without the passage of Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 1. Unless Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 1 actually establishes 
in truth and in fact a merit system, it 
is most deceptive. We are never going 
to have the type of tax-collecting ma- 
chinery in this country that we ought 
to have until the entire Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue is removed from the Treas- 
ury Department and established as a 
separate agency. This proposal before 
the House today strengthens the hands 
of the Secretary of the Treasury over 


centralizes the power in the very place 
where there has been too much poor 
administration as shown by the recent 
investigations. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, whether he is of your party 
or my party, is a member of the Cabi- 
net. He is a part of an administration. 
He works with the national party chair- 
man, the Secretary of Labor, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and the rest of the 
party chieftains determined to perpetu- 
ate their administration. High tax 
policies and the selection of personnel 
are determined in a political atmos- 
phere. We need an independent tax 
collecting agency. I have offered a bill 
that calls for a commission headed by 
three men, serving for a long period of 
time—9 years—longer than any Presi- 
dent can serve—with the terms stag- 
gered. I would pay them the same 
amount that we pay the Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
They should be the type of men who 
would add stature to the court. Our 
tax collectors have the power to take 


away fifty or sixty or seventy billion dol- 
lars from the American people. Their 
power to interpret and lay down rules 
and regulations is a matter of life and 
death to the American taxpayers and 
American industry. We are never going 
to have a completely honest job done 
until we take the whole Bureau out of 
the realm of partisan politics. 

It is conceded that upon approval of 
the President’s reorganization plan No. 
1 for the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
that it will vest more power over the 
Bureau in the Department of the Treas- 
ury and in the Secretary. It does noth- 
ing to correct the situation that has ex- 
isted in the Treasury Department. It 
does not eliminate political favoritism 
and improprieties as they relate to the 
Department of the Treasury in any way. 
Let me call your attention to a few things 
in support of this assertion. 

The King subcommittee, months ago, 
decided that the front-line employees 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
should periodically file net-worth state- 
ments. This was a wise move. It has 
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already meant the separation from serv- 
ice of some individuals who could not 
explain the property they had acquired. 
When this suggestion was made, the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue readily agreed 
to go along. It took considerable effort 
on the part of the King subcommittee 
to bring the Treasury Department in 
line. They resisted it but finally in the 
face of the mounting public opinion for 
reform it was consented to. The Presi- 
dent’s reorganization plan does nothing 
that would lead to a change of like atti- 
tudes on the part of Treasury officials. 

It has been the Treasury Department 
and not the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
that has licensed practitioners to prac- 
tice before the Treasury Department on 
tax matters. An attorney or other per- 
son would make an application for the 
right to practice on tax matters and 
would be issued a Treasury card. The 
record of the Treasury Department in 
handling this has been very lax and in- 
eficient. I want to quote from some 
of the testimony taken before our com- 
mittee on October 10, 1951, when Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Snyder appeared. 
That testimony is as follows: 

Mr. Curtis. Now, you have, in the Treas- 
ury Department, a list of enrolled attorneys 
and accountants who are authorized to prac- 
tice before the Treasury Department, is that 
not correct? 

Secretary SNYDER. That is correct. 

Mr. CurriIs. Do you know the name of 
the attorney who represents the Government 
on that Committee on Practice? 

Secretary Snyper. Mr. Oliphant will fur- 
nish that. It is Allison Rupert. 

Mr. CurTIs. I have before me a synopsis 
of a case in reference to one Martin W. 
Powers, of Boston, who was admitted to prac- 
tice before the Treasury 20 years ago, and 
subsequent thereto he was charged with a 
larceny and pled guilty to 23 counts, and 
he was sentenced to not more than 4 years, 
and he was disbarred from the Massachu- 
setts bar on the 14th of June 1939. 

As of July 13, 1951, his name was still on 
the list of those admitted to practice before 
the Treasury Department. What have you 
to say about that? 

Secretary SNyDER. I knew nothing of it, 
and I will certainly look into it and try to 
find out what the story of that is. 


Then I went on and cited case after 
case of convicted people, people guilty of 
committing a felony, who were author- 
ized to practice in tax matters before the 
Treasury Department. What was the 
Treasury’s defense? Oh, they said it 
was such a big list with so many names 
on it that they had not been able to re- 
vise it constantly. 

I said, “Could not one stenographer 
write a letter to the bar associations of 
each of the several States once a year 
and get a list of those attorneys who 
have been disbarred, and check against 
that list?” 

They said, “Yes, we can do that.” 

But they had not done it. The place 
where the laxness has been is in the 
echelon above the Commissioner. You 
have a political administration of your 
tax laws, and this plan will not change 
it one bit. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I yield. 
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Mr. DAWSON. Does one have to be 
a lawyer to practice in a tax court, or 
before the Treasury Department? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. No. 
countants are admitted also. 

Mr. DAWSON. I say, Does one have 
to be a lawyer to be licensed to practice? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. No. Ac- 
countants are admitted. Most of them 
are lawyers or accountants. 

Mr. DAWSON. Then a letter to the 
various bar associations as to the mem- 
bers would not necessarily cover the 
question that you raise, would it? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. It would 
have taken care of most of them, but 
they have not done that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It is a fact, is it 
not, that you cannot practice before a 
tax court unless you are either a li- 
censed, practicing attorney or a certified 
public accountant? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Yes. I 
was referring to practice before the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I mean the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. 
that is correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Is it not a fact 
that before you can qualify as a certi- 
fied public accountant you must take 
very strenuous studies in the law? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I think 
that is right. 

Now, let us take a look at the opera- 
tions of the Treasury Department in the 
State of Missouri. Missouri is a well- 
known State. It is the home not only of 
President Truman, but of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, John W. Snyder. Col- 
lector Finnegan, who is now under in- 
dictment, testified before our committee 
that he tried several times to resign. He 
wanted Mr. Snyder and Mr. Truman to 
relieve him of the job. Mr. Snyder's 
testimony was that he was trying to 
get Mr. Finnegan to resign, and I want 
to refer you to a bit of interesting testi- 
mony: 

Mr. Kean. On that same subject, Mr. Sec- 
retary, Mr. Finnegan testified before us how 
anxious he was to resign, and now you have 
testified that you asked him to resign in 
about August of 1950, and that he refused 
to do so. 

Secretary SNyper. At the time, he agreed 
to do it. 

Mr. KEAN. He agreed to do it? 

Secretary SNyper. That is correct. 

Mr. Kean. Why did you ask him to resign 
at that time? 

Secretary SNYDER. Well, at that time, it 
was because of the general rumors around 
the city of St. Louis, and it was before we 
had the report of the investigation out 
there, and that was the reason for it. 

Mr. Kean. General rumors as to the con- 
duct of his office? What do you mean by 
“general rumors”? 

Secretary SNYDER. Well, as to the conduct 
of the collector, but our investigation showed 
that there was nothing wrong in the office 
itself, and there was no irregularity there 
of serious nature. 


Ac- 


I think 


Chairman, 


January 30 


Scandal after scandal had been turned 
up at St. Louis, and this morning’s paper 
carries another story by a reliable St. 
Louis paper on the actions of one Boyle, 
where it is charged that runners had 
contacted taxpayers suggesting that they 
employ Boyle, the former party chair- 
man. Influence is practiced on the 
Washington level and the plan before us 
does nothing to remedy the situation. 

Now I want to call your attention to 
something else in regard to the handling 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue by 
Secretary Snyder. The Secretary has a 
responsibility to the taxpayers in set- 
ting up a system to check his own de- 
partment. Again I remind you that this 
reorganization bill strengthens the hand 
of the Treasury over the Bureau. Just 
how well has the Treasury Department 
checked on the Bureau in the past? 

Once more I refer you to our hear- 
ings of October 10. I asked Secretary 
Snyder this question: 

Now, there is another matter that seems 
important to this subcommittee in involy- 
ing not only the collector’s office but all of 
the internal revenue service, and that is 
the problem of the supervision of the var- 
ious internal revenue offices from the point 
of view of assuring high standards of effi- 
ciency in the conduct on the part of the em- 
Ployees. It is the information of this com- 
mittee that apart from the newly inaugu- 
rated inspection service which has not yet 
really made its effect felt, the Department 
has had no regular system of supervision. 
Is that correct? 


The Secretary replied: 


I am advised that there was no regular 
program and it was up to the individual 
supervisors in their various districts. 


Now, if you think that extending civil 
service status to some 64 collectors is 
going to solve this problem I invite you 
to take a look at the case of Mr. Caudle. 
Just who was Mr. Caudle? Mr. Caudle 
was a United States Attorney, brought 
into Washington by Supreme Court 
Justice Tom Clark, then the Attorney 
General. Mr. Caudle was placed in the 
Criminal Division of the Department of 
Justice. Questions were raised about 
Mr. Caudle over in the other body at the 
time, but he got the job. Then came 
the vote frauds in Kansas City in 1946, 
and Tom Clark sent Mr. Caudle out to 
Kansas City to take charge. What did 
he do? He tied the hands of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and pre- 
vented them from making a complete 
and thorough investigation. He limited 
them to interviewing the election board 
and two newspaper reporters. Then 
while the Nation’s No. 1 citizen was 
asleep in a hotel a block away some 
months later after the State authorities 
had returned indictments against sev- 
eral score people the court house is 
broken into, the ballots and the poll 
books are taken or destroyed and the 
evidence is gone. Then Mr. Caudle re- 
leases the FBI to make an investigation, 
but the evidence is gone. The indict- 
ments fell flat. One person was sent to 
jail. Mr. Caudle said then that he ex- 
pected to resign from the Department of 
Justice; he wanted out. But Mr. Tom 
Clark said: “We want you to take the 
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head of the Tax Section in the Depart- 
ment of Justice.” And Mr. Caudle said: 
“That is the most coveted spot in the 
Department of Justice.” In other 
words, here was thei- boy for the job of 
holding the line. While a great news- 
paper led a:crusade for reform in St. 
Louis, he held the line and resisted; no 
one went to jail and they said, in effect, 
there is the boy for the most coveted 
spot in the Department of Justice, head 
of the Tax Section. Then you have the 
gifts, mink coats, favoritism, and the 
hobnobbing with gamblers and mystery 
men. Now, you are not going to correct 
that situation with this reorganization 
plan. 

I am not going to take any more time. 
I want merely to mention that I have a 
high regard for this man Dunlap. One 
of the things we are not doing here is 
to give him his own legal adviser. He 
has to collect all these billions, yet his 
chief counsel is not his own employee. 
He is an employee of the Treasury De- 
partment. The answer is to take our 
whole tax-collecting machinery out of 
politics and establish an independent 
agency beyond the reach of politicians 
of any party ani let taxes be collected 
according to law. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, the shocking disclosures of corrup- 
tion and political influence and favorit- 
ism within the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue of the Treasury Department and the 
Department of Justice have stunned the 
Nation. 

The basic responsibility for this un- 
savory breach of the public trust rests 
in the final analysis with Secretary of 
the Treasury Snyder and Attorney Gen- 
eral McGrath. Both Mr. Snyder and Mr. 
McGrath should resign and should be 
called before the bar of the American 
people to give a full and honest account- 
ing of their regimes and why it is that 
with all the resources available to them 
it remained for the Congress to expose 
the disgraceful operation of their De- 
partments. 

The rebellion by the American people 
against the use of high public office for 
purposes of political patronage and per- 
sonal self advantage is steadily mount- 
ing, and Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1952 is essentially only a diversionary 
attempt by the Truman administration 
to halt this rising flood of righteous 
public indignation. It is important that 
every Member of the House realize this 
basic fact and clearly understand that 
the adoption of this plan will in no way 
cure the cancerous conditions within the 
Departments of Justice and Treasury. 
The best that can be said for it is that 
it is a recognition, long overdue by Sec- 
retary Snyder and his cohorts, that you 
can’t fool all of the people all of the 
time. 

Elementary psychology teaches us that 
an essential prerequisite to successful 
rehabilitation is encouragement. Ac- 
cordingly, however late and faltering 
and whatever the motives may be, the 
effort of President Truman and Treasury 
Officials to restore some public confidence 
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in our self-assessment tax system should 
be encouraged. 

The principal defect of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1952 is that it extends 
rather than diminishes the political 
power of the Treasury Department over 
our tax collection and enforcement pro- 
cedure. To this extent Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 is acknowledged as a back- 
ward instead of a forward step. Since, 
however, it appears to be well recognized 
that the complete severance of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue from the Treas- 
ury Department is essential, I am not 
unduly concerned about this temporary 
condition. The prompt enactment of 
legislation such as H. R. 6127, introduced 
by the gentleman from Nebraska, Con- 
gressman Curtis, or H. R. 6134, intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Illinois, 
Congressman Mason, will correct this 
unfortunate defect. I am confident that 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments will favorably re- 
port such legislation and that, therefore, 
the further political encroachment by 
the Treasury Department into the field 
of honest and impartial tax administra- 
tion will be only temporary at best. If 
I did not believe so, I could not support 
this plan because other than the minor 
but politically attractive abolition of the 
patronage position of collectors, it 
amounts to a virtual blank check to 
Secretary Snyder to make such reorgani- 
zation changes as he sees fit. Based on 
prior performance the American people 
can view with little optimism the actual 
results which will be achieved. But 
cynicism is a poor substitute for hope 
and I shall therefore support the reor- 
ganization plan on the premise that this 
is a stopgap measure pending full sev- 
erance of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue from the Treasury Department, and 
that in considering this matter the other 
body will carefully examine and resolve 
satisfactorily the following points which 
azise in my mind as the result of my 
analysis of this plan: 

Is this really a plan of reorganization? 
Does it not merely abolish certain offices 
and transfer certain functions to the 
Secretary? While it sets up new officials, 
it does not prescribe their functions. Are 
not such officials required to perform 
only such functions as the Secretary 
shall delegate to them? 

Is the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue given only such functions as the 
Secretary shall delegate to him? 

As I read this reorganization order, to- 
gether with the one passed in 1950, the 
office of the Commissioner is shorn of 
all its powers, many of which have been 
granted by statute for many years. Will 
the giving of these powers to the Secre- 
tary, who will have the power to delegate 
them to any one he chooses, add to effi- 
ciency? Will it not result in complete 
destruction of the Bureau as an autono- 
mous unit? 

The office of deputy district commis- 
sioner is not mentioned in the reorgani- 
zation plan. Does it not follow that 
the determination (a) whether there 
shall be such an office; (b) how many 
such offices there shall be; (c) how long 
such offices shall continue; and (d) what 
functions, duties, and responsibilities 
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shall attach to such office while it exists, 
is left entirely in the hands of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, subject to 
change at any time on his sole decision? 

It has been stated that every employee 
of the Bureau, with the exception of the 
Commissioner, is placed under a “blue 
ribbon” civil service. What is meant by 
a “blue ribbon” civil service? How will 
Such a service apply to the Chief Counsel 
and attorneys in his office? 

Will this plan of putting all of the 
high-level officials below Commissioner 
under civil service guarantee, or give 
assurance, that it will operate under a 
real civil service principle? 

Did Mr. Ramspeck, Chairman of. the 
Civil Service Commission, indicate that 
a bad feature of the civil service opera- 
tion is in the Post Office Department 
where the Department sends a list of 
names certified by the Civil Service Com- 
mission as qualified for a postal position, 
to a political committee in the applicant’s 
locality, and receives a political recom- 
mendation rather than one on the basis 
of character and this system should be 
abolished? 

Did Chairman Ramspeck indicate that 
under this reorganization plan there was 
any provision that would prevent such 
operation, which really results in a pa- 
tronage system? 

As I understand it there is nothing 
to prevent similar operation and nothing 
in the plan to prevent a Secretary of the 
Treasury from operating a similar pa- 
tronage system. 

The Reorganization Act of 1949 re- 
quires the President to specify probable 
Savings in any of his reorganization 
plans. What will this plan cost as com- 
pared with existing law? I note that 
the Secretary of the Treasury was unable 
to furnish in the hearings, any state- 
ment as to whether the plan would 
necessitate additional employees, or 
what the additional cost would be. 
However, he stated that one feature of 
the plar will require the upgrading of 
the top administrative positions. He 
also stated that the office of the col- 
lectors will be abolished but that the 
functions of the collector will be con- 
tinued with a man appointed by the Sec- 
retary in charge, called a deputy su- 
pervisor. Since there will also be 25 
district supervisors, will not this add 
greatly to the cost? Is there not some 
danger that we will find under the plan 
an increase in the cost of operation of 
the Bureau, and an expansion of waste? 

I notice that Mr. Lawton, the Director 
of the Budget, stated that the deputy 
collectors who are now appointed under 
civil service are to be abolished. And 
the collectors and deputy collectors 
would be succeeded by such officers as 
the Secretary of the Treasury would 
designate. And he then goes on to state 
that the Secretary would decide which 
of the personnel in the field would take 
on these specific duties. In other words, 
men who have taken the civil-service 
examination and have qualified for par- 
ticular jobs would be subject to the 
whims of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and could be transferred anywhere in 
the internal-revenue service that he 
chooses? Ido not know whether or not 
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that is correct, but it would look that 
way. 

Should a taxpayer suing for refund 
be entitled to a jury trial, whether the 
suit is brought against the collector or 
the United States? A the present time, 
a taxpayer bringing suit against the col- 
lector is entitled to a jury trial as a 
matter of right. ‘This is particularly im- 
portant where a question of the fraud 
penalty is involved. 

If the action will lie against the person 
performing the function, will it lie 
against the district supervisor or the 
deputy supervisor or someone actually 
collecting the tax? It is important to 
know this since there is no longer any 
statutory power in a person other than 
the Secretary who delegates such power 
to whoever he chooses. Since the rights 
of the taxpayer are involved here, should 
the plan not be amended to make it clear 
that the taxpayers’ rights are protected 
in this respect? 

Should not the plan be definitely 
cleared up, so that the committees of 
Congress authorized to secure data can 
secure it directly from the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and not have to go to 
the Treasury Department? There is 
some doubt about this, since all of the 
functions of the Commissioner have 
been transferred to the Secretary. 

What does the plan contemplate with 
respect to the Alcohol Tax Unit? Are 
the functions which were consolidated 
with that unit to be parceled out to 
other units? If so, is not this another 
backward step? 

I feel that, with all these exposures 
that have been brought out so ably by 
the King committee and the members 
of the committee, this is no time to tem- 
porize on this matter at all. There is a 
little in this proposed reorganization pro- 
posal of the Hoover recommendations. 
I have had, of course, a deluge of mail 
from my district wanting me to vote for 
anything that has the name of a Hoover 
recommendation. Of course, I like to go 
along with my constituents. It would be 
interesting, however, and I think it 
would to the Members, to know just how 
far that propaganda at this particular 
time was inspired either here or else- 
where. I do not like this idea of follow- 
ing propaga.ida, pure propaganda, when 
I can see the bugs in a bill which is 
brought in here, catapulted into this 
great legislative body by organized prop- 
aganda. We are supposed to exercise 
some judgment here. That is what I 
want to do, but I am going to support 
this reorganization with its defects 
largely upon the pressure—I will admit 
it—from the people at home who have a 
firm belief in the Hoover recommenda- 
tions, and I have faith in them, too. The 
adoption of this reorganization plan will 
not solve the scandal and corruption 
now running rampant throughout the 
Nation. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I favor 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 because it will 
permit a better administrative structure 
within the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and will place all positions in that Bu- 
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reau, except that of Commissioner, under 
civil service. 

It is appropriate to note that this pro- 
posal comes before us, not as legislation 
according to constitutional procedure, 
but as a reorganization plan submitted 
by the Executive. This body, as well as 
the Senate, is powerless to modify or 
amend this particular type of structure 
of the internal-revenue service. We are 
restricted to approval or disapproval of 
the plan as presented. 

Furthermore, either the House of Rep- 
resentatives or the Senate must disap- 
prove this plan—by a constitutional ma- 
jority vote—within 60 days from the time 
it was submitted by the President or it 
becomes law. 

I wish to remind the Congress that on 
March 15, 1951, I introduced H. R. 3261, 
which would permit either House of the 
Congress to disapprove reorganization 
plans proposed by the President by a 
simple majority vote rather than the 
constitutional majority now required by 
the Reorganization Act of 1949. 

This bill was referred to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments of the House of Representa- 
tives, and there it languishes. 

I refer to the method by which we are 
passing upon plan No. 1 for the purpose 
of reasserting my view that the Congress 
itself should discharge the legislative re- 
sponsibility imposed upon it by the Con- 
stitution. It should not be placed in the 


* position of merely vetoing legislation 


proposed by the executive branch of the 
Government, without retaining even the 
power to improve it. This circumstance 
underscores the present weak status of 
the Congress, which abjectly has per- 
mitted the Executive to usurp legislative 
authority in the last two decades. 

It is well established that tightening 
up lines of authority in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and abolition of the 
patronage appointment of collectors of 
internal revenue constitute a reform 
which is long overdue. These features 
of Reorganization Plan No. 1 were rec- 
ommended by the Hoover Commission 
21% years ago. 

It is a sad commentary on the state 
of the present administration that ex- 
posures of corruption in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, such as have been de- 
veloped by the King committee, were 
necessary to force the President and the 
Democrat leadership in the Congress to 
act. This reform in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue should long ago have 
been undertaken on its merits if this ad- 
ministration cared anything about ef- 
ficiency, economy, and sound business 
methods in the conduct of public affairs. 

I wish to warn my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives that Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1, in itself, does not 
guarantee that politics will be removed 
from the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
It does place the 25 district commis- 
sioners, the 70 deputy commissioners, 
and certain top officials in the Wash- 
ington office under civil service. How- 
ever, there is no guarantee in the 
plan, nor any guarantee outside the plan, 
that civil service will not be used as a 
cloak for patronage as this administra- 
ticn has done in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 
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I sought to write into the committee 
report an admonition that civil service 
should not become a mere cloak for the 
spoils system in the internal revenue 
service. However, I was unable to ob- 
tain the inclusion of any such language 
in the report. For that reason, I am 
taking this opportunity to spread on 
the records of the House of Representa- 
tives a formal warning against the dis- 
tortion of civil service by resorting to 
political influence in filling positions in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

I wish to record and emphasize my own 
support for a merit system for public 
employees. I believe it is important that 
we select persons for positions in all our 
governmental units, Federal, State, and 
local, who are qualified to discharge the 
public responsibilities entrusted to them. 
I believe it is also important that we pro- 
tect such qualified persons from the 
vagaries of political elections; that we 
free them from the exaction of political 
tribute and immunize them to the pres- 
sures of political influence for special 
treatment. 

As a young Republican in the late 
1930’s, I did what I could to establish 
a sound merit system for the employees 
of the State of Michigan. In 1939 and 
1940, I was counsel for the Michigan 
Merit System Association, which ad- 
vocated civil service in Michigan. This 
association, comprised of many civic and 
fraternal organizations such as the Ki- 
wanis Club, the Detroit Citizens’ League, 
the League of Women Voters, and other 
similar groups, waged a successful com- 
paign to write civil service into our State 
constitution. 

Not all civil-service systems operate in 
the manner in which they were con- 
ceived. The worst thing that can happen 
to a civil-service system, in my judgment, 
is to permit it to become a cloak for the 
spoils system, where appointments are 
based upon political patronage and 
political influence, without regard to 
merit. 

Mr. Robert Ramspeck, Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission, a former 
Member of this body, concurred in this 
proposition in testimony before our com- 
mittee, and which I quote—page 184, 
hearings on House Resolution 494, Janu- 
ary 18, 21, 22, 23, 1952: 

Mr. Meaper. I would like to associate my- 
self with your statement to the effect that 
where an employee of the Government is 
employed on a merit basis rather than on a 
patronage basis, he feels his loyalty is to the 
entire country and you can expect more im- 


partial and perhaps more skillful service from 
him. 

I would like to state as a corollary to that 
proposition that where a so-called merit 
system or Civil-service system is not effe¢tive 
in securing personnel on a merit basis, but 
is a cloak for patronage or the spoils system, 
that that is a worse situation than if it 
were a frank and open spoils system. 

I would like to know whether you could 
go along with me on that. 

Mr. RamspPeEck. I think I would agree with 
you, Mr. MEapER. 


Mr. Chairman, during consideration of 
Post Office bills in the first session of this 
Congress, I urged that politics in the 
Post Office be investigated. 

I charged that political influence 
counted more than merit in obtaining 
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appointments to postmasterships. I 
called attention to the fact that the 
Democratic Party in Michigan was so- 
liciting political contributions from ap- 
plicants for positions in the post office. 
The letter of solicitation, carefully 
worded to avoid a direct threat, certainly 
conveyed the meaning to the recipient 
that if he wanted his job he had better 
kick in. 

The Hoey committee of the Senate 
agreed to undertake a preliminary in- 
vestigation. However, the letter notify- 
ing me of this investigation restricted 
the scope of the investigation, in my 
opinion, altogether too narrowly. 

The Post Office Department is the 
notorious example of civil service being 
a cloak for patronage. Civil-service ex- 
aminations are taken and permanent 
appointees to the Post Office Department 
are required to establish themselves on 
the eligible register through civil-service 
examination. 

However, after an eligible register is 
certified by the Civil Service Commission, 
the Post Office Department has con- 
sistently referred the names on that reg- 
ister to either the Congressman or Sen- 
ator who represents the locality involved, 
and in the absence of a Congressman or 
Senator of the party in power the Post 
Office Department has consistently re- 
ferred these names to the political party 
committee for endorsement. In other 


words, merit is not the determining 
factor in the selection of an appointee 
in the Post Office Department, but po- 
litical influence is. Patronage, therefore, 
has beccme cloaked by civil service, and, 


in my opinion, the situation is worse than 
if it had been a frank patronage appoint- 
ment. 

It is to protest against the adoption 
of that system of patronage cloaked by 
civil service in the internal-revenue serv- 
ice under Reorganization Plan No. 1 that 
I address the Members of the House of 
Representatives today. 

I want to point out that in the legisla- 
tion introduced in the Congress which 
would accomplish the same purpose as 
Reorganization Plan No. 1, a provision 
is included which is designed to prevent 
cloaking patronage by Civil Service. 

I want to read from S. 2484, introduced 
by Senator Monroney, a former Member 
of this body, section 3910, subsection (6), 
the following language: 

No recommendation concerning any per- 
son who shall apply for a position or who 
is being considered for promotion in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue which may be 
given by an official or employee of any poli- 
tical organization shall be received or con- 
sidered by any person concerned in making 
appointments or promotions in the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, and no list of eligibles 
certified from any civil service register in 
connection with any such appointment shall 
be submitted to any official or employee of 
any political organization. 


I point out that that safeguard is no- 
where included in the President’s Re- 
organization Plan No. 1. I think a real 
danger exists that political influence 
will continue to operate in the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue unless the Congress 
takes some independent action to im- 
prove civil service. 

I would like to endorse what the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr, Brown] said 
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about the failure of this administration 
to take any action on the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations for reorgani- 
zation of civil service itself. The matter 
of political appointments is important. 
But in addition to that, difficulty of re- 
moving employees, the quality of testing 
procedures, with which the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown] has had more 
experience than I have, are also features 
of the Federal civil service which need 
study and improvement. I say to my 
colleagues that the Federal civil service 
is not in the best repute among merit- 
system circles generally in the country. 

I would like to call attention to an 
article which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star within the last few 
days. The headline is, “GPO wins fight 
against hiring man it cost $500,000 to 
fire.” 

If it cost $500,000 to get rid of a civil- 
service employee in the Federal civil- 
service system, there is something wrong 
with that system. It is incumbent upon 
this Congress, as a corollary to the ac- 
tion we are taking today, to take action 
on the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions on reorganizing the Civil Service 
Commission. It is important that we 
make our Federal civil service a real 
merit personnel system. Patronage jobs 
filled by political appointment should 
either be removed from the classified 
civil service or merit principles should 
be enforced. 

There are only one or two minor mat- 
ters in this plan that I want to call to 
the attention of the House. The first is 
that there is provision for 25 district 
commissioners. We asked the adminis- 
tration witnesses who appeared before 
the committee why the number 25 was 
selected. The Paget report to which the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] 
referred earlier, recommended a reor- 
ganization of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue providing for only six regional 
offices. Now we are to have 25 regional 
offices and they are to supervise the 70 
deputy district commissioners who cor- 
respond to our present Collectors of In- 
ternal Revenue. In other words, each 
district commissioner will have fewer 
than an average of three deputy district 
commissioners to supervise. 

I also point out that in most regional 
set-ups under the Federal Government 
including the judiciary and such organi- 
zations as the OPS and other Federal 
regulatory bodies, the number of regions 
comes closer to 10 or 12. 

I also point out that Robert L. L. Mc- 
Cormick, the Secretary for the Citizens’ 
Committee on the Hoover Report, indi- 
cated that that was nearer the regional 
set-up which the Hoover Commission 
generally recommended. Now we must 
set up 25 regional offices. Why should 
the number not be a smaller one more 
commensurate with the general policy of 
regional organization of Federal agen- 
cies? 

We did not get a satisfactory answer 
to that question. 

I want to emphasize again that we did 
not get a satisfactory answer to the 
question of what savings or what effi- 
ciencies would result from this plan. 
The reason for not being able to give this 
committee facts and figures on the econ- 
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omies that would result from consolida- 
tions and realinements was that this 
plan was hastily goiten up and presented 
to the Congress. It was done merely to 
smooth over the feeling of the American 
people after the exposures of corruption. 
The administration did not have time to 
get a logical and complete plan put to- 
gether. Can you believe that there are 
not officials in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue who could make an estimate of 
what the savings would be under this 
plan? I repeat that this plan was hastily 
presented. It takes parts of the Hoover 
Commission recommendations, the parts 
they want, and leaves out the other 
parts. In presenting this plan they had 
no purpose other than to ease off the 
pressure that has resulted from the 
scandals of maladministration. It has 
been 214 years since the recommenda- 
tions were made by the Hoover Commis- 
sion, and even this much of that plan 
would not have been presented to this 
Congress had the exposures not been 
made by the King committee of the 
House and the Hoey committee of the 
Senate, and other investigations. 

Nevertheless, this is a step in the right 
direction, and whatever the source, 
whatever the motive on the part of the 
administration, it seems to me it is up 
to the minority members to take advan- 
tage of anything we can to improve the 
administration of this Government, and 
this plan goes part way toward an im- 
provement of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. It should have been brought 
up by legislation so we could consider 
the question and improve the plan. But 
it was not done that way. Furthermore, 
it should have been brought in a long 
time ago; we should have had adequate 
time for hearings; we should have time 
to make adequate estimates as to the 
economies and improvements to be ef- 
fected rather than having to act precip- 
itously as we are today. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. KEan]. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, I favor this 
reorganization plan but it is in no sense 
a cure-all. It is only a long-overdue 
first step in the right direction. The 
Hoover Commission recommended some 
of these changes to the Eighty-first Con- 
gress. The Canfield committee in the 
Republican Eightieth Congress recom- 
mended placing all collectors under the 
merit system but nothing was done until 
the revelations of our King committee 
made it essential for the administration 
to take some step to protect its reputa- 
tion. 

What this plan will do has been well 
explained by members of the Expendi- 
tures Committee. I would like to out- 
line some of the things it will not do. 

Of the many employees of the Bureau 
whom our subcommittee has found to be 
derelict very few are political appointees 
whose jobs, if this plan is approved, will 
be placed under the merit system. 

This plan will in no way prevent lax- 
ness or political favoritism. 

It will in no way prevent high civil 
service employees of the Bureau from 
being derelict to their trust, from ac- 
cepting favors or even bribes, 
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It will not of itself provide that in- 
tegrity which is all essential in an or- 
ganization whose duty it is to collect the 
taxes from all our people—rich and 
poor—Republican and Democrat alike— 
without fear or favor. 

These evils can only be corrected by a 
better system of promotion and by a 
better choice for the key positions by 
the department heads. 

What has to be corrected is the shoddy 
moral climate which has pervaded in 
some of the top echelons of the Bureau. 

This is the result, in my opinion, of 
the appointment of certain men to head 
the Bureau in the past whose inclina- 
tion was more toward politics than to- 
ward building up the “blue ribbon” 
service which the Bureau should be. 

Its great mass of employees are honest, 
conscientious public servants. They are 
so in spite of the fact that in the natural 
course of events with tax rates so high— 
too high in my opinion to make the 
economy function at its best—the finan- 
cial rewards for dishonesty may be 
fantastically high. 

There is a strong incentive for cor- 
ruption in the exorbitant tax rates now 
in effect. 

It behooves a taxpayer in the high 
brackets to spend a larger part of his 
time figuring out how to reduce his taxes 
rather than in trying to make an honest 
dollar in which, if taxes were at a more 
reasonable rate, the Government would 
share substantially. 

When a man has made a transaction 
in which the tax rate on his ordinary 
income may be over &0 percent, the re- 
ward for persuading a Government offi- 
cial to connive in deciding that what is 
really ordinary income is a capital gain 
on which he only pays 26 percent is very 
great. 

When a conference is held for the pur- 
pose of appraising a closely held business 
for estate-tax purposes where the real 
value may be only a matter of guess- 
work, for there is no active market; with 
the present 77 percent estate tax rate 
the temptation may be great to reduce 
this value by several hundred thousand 
dollars for a political friend. 

Such decisions in important cases are 
naturally made in the higher echelon 
of the department. 

There is the same substantial reward 
for a favorable decision for friends in 
borderline cases in corporations where 
the tax rate is now 52 percent with a 30- 
percent excess-profits tax. 

Now, there is nothing in this reor- 
ganization plan which will in any way 
affect these evils, and with the climate so 
bad as it has been at the higher levels, it 
is only natural that we find many dere- 
lictions in the lower levels of the revenue 
agent himself. 

This plan, of course, makes no correc- 
tion in the many evils which we found 
in the Attorney General’s Department. 
The delays and lack of prosecution for 
no seemingly good reason in so many 
criminal tax-fraud cases can continue in 
spite of this plan. 

I believe that Commissioner Dunlap is 
trying to do a good job. He was some- 
what complacent at first. He could not 
believe that there were such evils in the 
Department as have been shown by the 
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King subcommittee in the past and will 
be shown by the subcommittee in the 
future. 

But before the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue becomes the blue-ribbon de- 
partment which it should be, the whole 
bad influence resulting from the politi- 
cal regimes of former Commissioners 
Hannegan and Nuran, and the “hear no 
evil, see no evil, speak no evil” tenure 
of former Commissioner Schoeneman, 
should be routed out of the department 
once and for all, never to return. 

This first step should be approved, 
but it is only a small step, and I trust 
that the people of this country will not 
be soothed into believing that it will cure 
more than a small percentage of the 
evils which our subcommittee has found 
in the administration of the internal- 
revenue laws. 

You do not achieve morality by legis- 
lating it. Integrity springs from the 
spirit, and in many quarters of this tired 
administration the spirit is just not 
there. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, in the 
past I have been supporting all, or prac- 
tically all, of the measures that had to 
do with the Hoover Commission as they 
came before the House. I would like to 
support this plan if I could identify or 
associate it with some of the objectives 
that I think are sought through and by 
the Hoover plan, but I cannot associate 
or identify this bill with the purposes and 
intent of the Hoover plan, therefore I 
am not inclined to support this legisla- 
tion in its present form. 

As I interpret this bill, it does not only 
bring about a drastic change in the 
operations and functions of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau under the Internal 
Revenue Act, but it brings about a com- 
plete evolution. We are trying to re- 
build, rehabilitate, and reestablish a 
house by starting at the cellar and end- 
ing up at the roof, and I do not believe 
that that is necessary at this time. I 
think that is going way beyond what the 
Hoover Commission intended to do in 
the first instance; in the second instance, 
I think we are prompted by motives that 
are not entirely basic or sound. Just be- 
cause two or three or four individuals in 
the Internal Revenue Bureau sought to 
violate their oaths of office, and become 
false to a trust, is no reason why we 
should become overly excited and do 
something that is way beyond the realm 
of what the people expect us to do, or 
try to rehabilitate or rebuild, inaugurate 
or pass legislation that cannot be associ- 
ated or identified with the Hoover Com- 
mission plan or existing Revenue Act as 
it now prevails. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr, Dawson]. 

Mr. DAWSON. Iam reading a letter 
from Mr. Hoover, himself, dated January 
18, 1952: 

My Dear MR. CONGRESSMAN: 

The Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, of 
which I was Chairman, over two years ago 
recommended that the personnel in the Bu- 
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reau of Internal Revenue and certain other 
agencies be placed under the civil service in 
order to improve their qualifications and 
character and freedom from politics. 

The implication of the recommendation is 
that employees should be admitted to the 
service only after vigorous investigation as 
to character and loyalty and after the usual 
examinations to determine competence. Sec. 
8 of Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1952 would 
meet this requirement with one possible 
exception, that of blanketing incumbents 
into the new posts. The Congress should 
satisfy itself on this point. 

Simply to blanket the employees who have 
not undergone these tests does not seem to 
me to meet the present situation. Placing 
these employees under civil service should 
be accompanied by the requirement that any 
employees affected should, before continua- 
tion in the Bureau, pass the Civil Service 
Commission requirements on the same basis 
of any new applicant for such employment. 


And we endeavored to do that. 

Mr. JONAS. My answer to the letter 
the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois has just read is this: The basic pur- 
poses the former President expresses in 
that letter are allright. I have no fault 
to find with them. However, the plan 
as now written does not attempt to legis- 
late along the lines that President 
Hoover has inditated in his letter. You 
are going way beyond that. You have 
16 or 17 members of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue who are heads of depart- 
ments under civil service now. You pro- 
pose to put all in office now under a 
civil-service blanket. They have a de- 
cided advantage over those who would 
compete with them in examinations, and 
we are, in addition to such objection, not 
prompted and motivated by emotional- 
ism in this situation. We are running 
far afield in trying to rewrite an act 
which has served a useful purpose for 
nearly a century, under which we have 
had no difficulties whatsoever except 
these sporadic and corrupt flare-ups that 
occurred within the last 2 or 3 months. 
Is it not quite evident that these occur- 
rences have so aroused us that we now 
fee] we are compelled to rewrite the act 
from one end to the other? I cannot 
approve of that gesture, and I do not 
approve of it. I am not opposed to the 
application of a civil-service test as a 
condition precedent to appointment as 
deputy collector of revenue, a provision 
which the Hoover Commission plan con- 
templates, but the bili pending before 
the House completely emasculates the 
Hoover plan in that respect and by no 
means guards against the very evils with 
which we are presently confronted. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. CRAWForRD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. 


Chairman, 
here in the United States we have had 
a performance on the part of our people 
which I think is one of the marvels of 


the world. I refer to the practice of 
millions of American citizens who volun- 
tarily pay their Federal taxes, and I 
think fully 95 percent of our citizens 
subject to tax liability have thus per- 
formed, who come to the end of the 
tax year and in their so-called leisure 
moments dig into their files and their 
personal papers to get all of the miscel- 
laneous, detailed data which is neces- 
sary to compile their expense accounts, 
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their deductible items in arriving at tax- 
able income, their contributions to in- 
stitutions such as the Red Cross and 
the Community Chest, and so forth. 
They dig out their statistics with re- 
spect to their individual businesses, if 
owned as proprietorships, their collec- 
tion of dividends, their payment of in- 
terest, and all of those miscellaneous 
items that go into the making up of a 
Federal tax return. After getting all 
their figures together, and sometimes it 
takes the equivalent of 3 or 4 weeks 
for an individual taxpayer to do what 
I am now speaking about, they sum- 
marize them and put them on Form 
1040, they make their careful calcula- 
tions, and then they reach into their 
desk drawer and pull out a check book 
and write a check for the amount of 
their tax liability. They pick up an 
envelope and address it to the collector 
of internal revenue, and send it in. All 
of that is done on a voluntary basis. 
That has been the custom of our people 
for years. No other people on earth 
performs in such a manner. 

Now this great people of ours are up 
against a new proposition. They have 
discovered that many of the collectors of 
internal revenue have been participating 
in a lot of skulduggery. Many of the 
good citizens of my State have asked me 
forcefully if I think they should longer 
voluntarily pay their Federal taxes. Mil- 
lions of our people now hesitate in fur- 
ther supporting the policies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

To me that is one of the greatest con- 
cerns I have, because I fear the destruc- 
tion of-the confidence of the people in 
Government. 

I think the most constructive step our 
Government, and that means the Con- 
gress and other branches of the Govern- 
ment, could possibly take, is to leave 
nothing undone to reestablish the con- 
fidence of our citizens in the tax-collect- 
ing machinery of this great Government 
of ours. 

As we all know, within the last few 
years this Federal tax burden has jumped 
from $5,000,000,000 per annum up to 
about $70,000,000,000 per annum. Sev- 
enty-billion dollars of tax money is big 
money in any man’s language. 

If we ever reach the point where the 
taxpayers of this country no longer vol- 
untarily pay their taxes, what do you 
think is going to happen to the budget- 
ary performance and to the finances of 
this Government of ours? Because when 
they get to the point where they are no 
longer interested in paying taxes, they 
will no longer be interested in purchas- 
ing bonds issued by the Treasury. Then, 
we will be up against something, because 
we have a debt here that has to be re- 
funded. I have been listening to this de- 
bate here, and trying to convince myself 
that this proposal will correct some of 
these difficulties, that I am addressing 
my remarks to. I wish I were completely 
convinced. I wish that in some way we 
could arrive at a certainty with respect 
to these matters. I have not heard a 
single person make a statement here 
this afternoon with any great degree of 
confidence in what this plan will do when 
it does become effective, and I certainly 
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do assume that it is going to be effec- 
tive because I do not think there are 
enough votes to prevent it. But, I am 
fearful that it will not satisfy our people 
out in the country, and they are the ones 
that I would like to satisfy, to the end 
that this machinery will be properly set 
up and these safeguards reestablished, 
and that it will work. I had hoped that 
in the debate the members of the com- 
mittee who handle the bill would be able 
to give us something very definite. This 
has not proven to be the case. Appar- 
ently even ex-President Hoover, himself, 
is not too definite about it. I refer to his 
letter read by the chairman only a few 
minutes ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Srmpson]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I shall oppose the resolution 
before us, but shall support the plan and 
the change in the administration of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau because I be- 
lieve it will tend to show an action on 
the part of the Congress which must be 
taken, if confidence, which is wavering, 
is to be restored. I cannot say, and I 
believe that no one here can say defi- 
nitely that this will correct the evils 
which have been found to exist in the 
Internal Revenue Bureau. At the same 
time, I believe we are all convinced 
that a continuance of the present policy 
will unquestionably make matters worse. 
Ever since I have been here, and I first 
came a good many years ago, I have 
been taking little steps in one direction 
or another under the plea “Well, this is 
just a step in the right direction.” Some 
of the steps that I have taken, and mahy 
of you have taken, have turned out to be 
very unwise steps—according to my pres- 
ent opinion. However, I believe that a 
step in what we now feel is the right 
direction is more important to the tax- 
collecting agency of our Government 
than not to take any step at all. I hope 
most earnestly that this step will be 
followed by further steps, all directed 
toward simplifying and correcting, and 
making more stable and honest our tax- 
collection agency’s administration. I 
fully believe, in line with my interpreta- 
tion of the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations, that this is a proper step for 
the Congress to take, and I approve of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. REAMS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not able to vote to put Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1952 into effect. In my 
judgment it does not go far enough to 
do an efficient job. It goes just far 
enough to lull the people of the country 
and the Members of the Congress into a 
feeling of false comfort and security 
with reference to the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. It includes but two of the 
Hoover Commission recommendations, 
completely ignoring the recommenda- 
tion that Customs be made a part of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau. 

It cannot save any money. It un- 
doubtedly will substantially increase the 
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operating budget of the Department. It 
is not even claimed that it will produce 
more taxes under the same returns. 

It puts additional insulation and dis- 
tance between the taxpayer and the 
Treasury into which his money goes. 

It means that more people will have 
to go farther from home to get the final 
answer on any controversy with refer- 
ence to their tax returns. 

It sweeps away statutes, procedures, 
decisions, and precedents which have 
guided the courts, the bar, tax consul- 
tants, and the people for almost a cen- 
<7 without any compensating advan- 

age. 

The office of collector of internal reve- 
nue in Toledo, Ohio, during the past year 
served over 800,000 taxpayers, of whom 
more than one-half million are income 
taxpayers. The collections in this office 
for the fiscal year ending last July ran 
over $400,000,000. This local office 
audits, serves, and is the last word on 
95 percent of these returns from 26 
counties of the district. It is as large 
an office, covering as much territory as 
can be efficiently handled in one unit. 

Having at one time served this office 
as collector of internal revenue, I am 
familiar with the facts and I am con- 
vinced that this reorganization plan 
adopted today is an incomplete remedy 
for the organizational difficulties which 
exist, and will in itself legislate no 
honesty and morality into the internal 
revenue service. 

It is undoubtedly a step forward to 
put the collectors under civil service and 
to streamline the organization. This 
could have been done through direct 
legislation and the enactment of a much 
more farsighted and complete bill. 

The provision that the collectors and 
all of the employees in the service devote 
their full time to their work in the De- 
partment and have no profitable sideline 
has been a wholesome practice that has 
existed in the Toledo office for the past 
several years. 

These good features about the plan do 
not balance the incompleteness of it. 
They only lend encouragement to the 
Congress to feel that its job of reor- 
ganizing the Internal Revenue Bureau 
has been accomplished. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOLIFIEeLp]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall try to be responsive in my re- 
marks to some of the objections which 
have been raised today to the plan that 
is before us. 

Mr. Chairman, economy and efficiency 
in Government are a major concern of 
the committee on which I serve—the 
House Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. As chairman of 
its Subcommittee on Executive and Leg- 
islative Reorganization, I have examined 
numerous plans and legislative proposals 
to reorganize agencies and functions of 
the Federal Government so that better 
public service can be rendered at less 
cost to the taxpayer. 

The reorganization plan before us 
today—the plan to reorganize the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue—is one of the 
most important and constructive plans 
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ever to come before the House of Rep- 
resentatives for consideration. 

The record of Government reorgan- 
ization for greater economy and effi- 
ciency within the past few years is good. 
The President and the Congress both 
have been active in studying and fol- 
lowing through on the Hoo~2r Commis- 
sion recommendations. Well over 50 
percent of these recommendations are 
now in effect, either through reorgan- 
ization plan or legislation. A recent 
survey by the Senate Committee on Ex- 
penditures notes that— 

The major or most important recommen- 
dations of the Hoover Commission which it 
is anticipated will bring the greatest im- 
provement in Government operations and 
the greatest dollar savings to the taxpayer 
are among the 50 percent already enacted 
by the Congress (82d Cong., 2d sess., S. Doc. 
91). 


The reorganization plan on the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue is the thirty- 
seventh plan submitted to the Congress. 
Plans have come to Congress as a re- 
sult of a continuous program of reor- 
ganization of the executive branch in 
compliance with Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations. Of the previous 36 plans 
submitted, the Congress has approved 
28 and rejected only 8. In addition, the 
Congress on its own initiative enacted 46 
public laws relating to Government re- 
organization after numerous and often 
lengthy hearings upon more than 100 
reorganization bills. These were selected 
from several hundred bills which pur- 
ported to represent one or more Hoover 
Commission recommendations. 

This is a record of which Congress and 
the Nation can be justly proud. It dem- 
onstrates that the search for greater 
economy and more efficient operations in 
the Federal Government has been active 
and continuous in the Eighty-first and 
Eighty-second Congresses. As chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Executive and 
Legislative Reorganization, I have been 
privileged to participate in a large share 
of this important work. 

Of course, the task is not complete; 
the search for economy and efficiency is 
never ended. As far as the remaining 
Hoover Commission recommendations 
are concerned, the Senate committee re- 
port to which I referred points out that 
there are grave controversies or conflicts 
with established legislative precedents 
which will have to be resolved after ex- 
tensive study, analysis, and deliberation 
by the Congress before final action can 
be taken. 

The reorganization plan for the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, upon which we 
must act today, should not excite any 
controversy. All Members, regardless of 
party, should be able to come together 
on the proposition which is the heart of 
this plan; namely, to take the business 
of tax collection out of politics and to 
make it strictly a career service. Under 
this plan the President will be relieved 
of the necessity for making numerous 
appointments subject to Senate confir- 
mation. Instead, all the employees of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, except- 
ing the Commissioner himself, will be 
career personnel appointed solely on a 
merit basis in accordance with the laws 
that Congress has enacted for the pro- 
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tection and advancement of the public 
service. 

I say Members of both parties should 
come together in support of this plan, 
because it is based on studies and recom- 
mendations extending back to the Eight- 
ieth Congress. Private management ex- 
perts, congressional committees, and 
Government administrators have stud- 
ied the workings of the Bureau and have 
made recommendations for improve- 
ment. The Hoover Commission empha- 
sized the importance of removing politics 
from the appointment of collectors of 
internal revenue, instead making them 
career public servants. This plan not 
only aims at the highest standards of 
integrity and competence in tax collec- 
tions; it will replace the hodge-podge of 
field offices and headquarters offices with 
a compact and coherent organization 
that will render greatly improved serv- 
ices to the taxpayer. Clear lines of au- 
thority and responsibility will be estab- 
lished and better staff organization pro- 
vided, directly in line with Hoover Com- 
misson recommendations. 

An independent inspection team will 
be set up to check constantly on the op- 
erations of the Bureau. 

In considering this plan we must main- 
tain a clear perspective. Much has been 
said in the newspapers and the head- 
lines about corruption and inefficiency. 
A few persons have betrayed their pub- 
lic trust—a mere handful when we con- 
sider that the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue has 57,000 employees. Tax collec- 
tion is a big business. There are more 
than 50,000,000 taxpayers, and the Gov- 
ernment collects more than $50,000,000,- 
000 in revenues each year. Considering 
human failing, it is remarkable that so 
few have strayed from the path. The 
overwhelming majority of the employees 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and 
indeed of the whole Government serv- 
ice, are honest, loyal, and efficient. 

Secretary of the Treasury Snyder told 
us that the Bureau personnel have been 
humiliated and outraged because a few 
have dishonored their service. 

We must bear in mind, too, that this 
reorganization plan was not devised as 
an expedient after publicity attending 
the disclosure of irregularities in the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. Management 
studies to improve Bureau operations 
and render more efficient service to the 
taxpayer have been going on for several 
years. I have examined a number of 
these studies. I know that many im- 
provements have already been put into 
effect in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The cost of collecting the Nation’s 
revenues has reached a new low even 
while the workload and the responsibili- 
ties of the Bureau have reached a new 
high. 

In 1950 Congress approved Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 26, which allowed the 
Secretary of the Treasury to make many 
of these internal improvements. Now 
he has come to the point where this new 
reorganization plan is needed. It is 
timely and it makes sense. Every Mem- 
ber who sincerely desires to improve his 
Government will support the plan. 

Some have offered criticism because 
the exact dollars-and-cents savings un- 
der the plan have not been estimated. 
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This plan does not propose to abolish 
services to the taxpayer. It does not 
propose to eliminate facilities for the 
convenience of the taxpayer. The plan 
does propose to combine these facilities 
in district and local offices so that they 
will be more accessible to the taxpayer. 
The immediate savings will be in the 
elimination of overhead in separate of- 
fices that can be conveniently brought to- 
gether, savings in travel of bureau per- 
sonnel among scattered offices, et cetera. 

At the present time the Bureau is faced 
with new responsibilities conferred by 
the Congress, particularly with regard to 
collecting the tax on gambling and mak- 
ing investigation of racketeers. It must 
increase rather than decrease the size 
of its working force. The big savings 
will come later on when the results of 
this sweeping reorganization begin to 
take effect—in better field organization, 
in better headquarters direction of op- 
erations, in better internal manage- 
ment. 

The President has shown his readiness 
to take prompt action against wrong- 
doers in the Government, wherever and 
whenever they may be found. He has 
given further proof of his desire to re- 
organize and streamline agencies of the 
Federal Government after careful study 
and on the basis of advice by experts in 
management. Under the procedure that 
we have enacted into law for Govern- 
ment reorganization, there is a joint re- 
sponsibility by the President and the 
Congress to bring these plans into force 
and effect. The President has done his 
part with respect to a matter of great 
urgency and importance—the reorgani- 
zation of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. 

Let us in the Congress do our part by 
approving this reorganization plan. It 
will be another great step forward to- 
ward high standards of competence and 
integrity in the public service and more 
efficient service to the taxpayers at less 
cost. 

There are a number of plans, includ- 
ing the recommendations to have a 
united medical service which has the 
opposition of the major veterans’ organ- 
izations and has the opposition of the 
American Medical Association. You gen- 
tlemen are not going to vote for it on 
either side of the aisle when such re- 
sponsible opposition exists That repre- 
sents some of the bills that are before 
our committee. Those bills have had 
hearings, and that particular bill has 
had a hearing before our committee, in- 
cidentally, and there was no disagree- 
ment on the part of minority or of the 
majority members of the committee. 

You are not going to support the rec- 
ommendations in regard to the Corps of 
Army Engineers on the changes recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission, and 
I doubt very much if you can get a 
majority on either side who are willing 
to go for that particular recommenda- 
tion. 

So there is reason why some of these 
things have not been carried out, but in 
the main we have done a pretty good job 
in my opinion. I think that we ought 
to consider this, that we can come to- 
gether on a plan which offers construc- 
tive improvemcnt, Members on both 
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sides of the aisle, and one of the things 
that this plan does is to take the busi- 
ness of tax collecting out of politics and 
make it a strictly career service, and 
that is in accord with the Hoover Com- 
mission’s recommendation. Under this 
plan the President would be relieved of 
the necessity for making numerous ap- 
pointments which are subject now to 
Senate confirmation; instead, all of the 
employees of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, except the Commissioner him- 
self, will be career personnel appointed 
solely on a merit basis and covered by 
such laws as are enacted for the pro- 
tection and advancement of the public 
service. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. On the matter of career 
merit appointment, is it true as has been 
stated here that these appointments 
could be made.the way postmasters are 
selected, the selection still made by Con- 
gressmen and Senators? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Not to my knowl- 
edge; and no such testimony -was ad- 
duced before our committee. The civil- 
service law that pertains to postmasters 
is a peculiar one that, as far as I know, 
obtains nowhere else in the Government. 
Of the 64 collectors, the 16 who are now 
under civil service are entitled to pro- 
motions on a noncompetitive basis one 
grade only per year under the Whitten 
rider. If they take the competitive ex- 
amination, of course, they are just like 
any other citizen of the United States, 


they can jump three grades or as many 


grades as they can qualify for. But ulti- 
mately the men who qualify must qualify 
according to Civil Service Commission 
standards of qualifications. 

Mr. VORYS. But who makes the se- 
lection from those who pass? If the 
examinations are made easy enough, as 
they are in some civil-service examina- 
tions, there could be a list of qualified 
people as long as yourarm. Did not you 
get any testimony as to how these people 
were going to be picked out so that we 
would not only get blue-ribbon people 
but to insure their selection on merit? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. We had testimony 
from Mr. Ramspeck of the Civil Service 
Commission and he said his department 
is now engaged in preliminary confer- 
ences to set up qualification standards 
for these important positions and that 
they would be of the highest order, that 
as far as he is concerned they would 
attempt to get highly qualified men in 
all the positions. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I would like 
to follow up on the question of my col- 
league from Ohio, which is very impor- 
tant. Under the civil-service law all the 
Civil Service Commission does is to set 
these standards, then it gives an exami- 
nation and certifies the three highest 
persons that are eligible to the office. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Are not those three 
qualified? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Wait a minute. 
What the gentleman is talking about is 
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simply this: Who is going to select which 
one of the three will receive the appoint- 
ment? Does the gentleman contend for 
1 minute they are not going to ask the 
Senator from the State of California, if 
he is a Democrat, or Senator Greorce, of 
Georgia, about whom they will appoint at 
Atlanta, or anything of that sort? Of 
course, the gentleman and I know from 
practical experience they are going to 
do just that as they have done in con- 
nection with postmasters. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I do not know any 
such thing and there is no testimony 
before our committee on that point. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It is not the 
testimony, but everybody takes that for 
granted. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If these men are 
qualified according to civil-service regu- 
lations, every one of the three would 
be qualified to handle the job, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury has a right 
to take the man he thinks is the highest 
qualified. I may say to the gentleman 
that under our present laws on civil 
service, laws which the Congress passed, 
incidentally, a 10-percent disabled vet- 
eran might well be at the top of the 
list and be above a man who has had 15 
years’ experience. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. I want some assur- 
ance that civil service is going to make 
these men not only honest but efficient. 
Do we have any such assurance in this 
reorganization plan? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I will be glad to 
answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. DINGELL. I have several more 
I want to ask. 

Mr. _HOLIFIELD. I do not know 
about the several more, but I will be 
glad to answer that question. There is 
no contention that I know of that any 
law, whether it is a legislative law or a 
civil-service regulation, can make a man 
honest or make him do the right thing 
under a given circumstance. Of course, 
you cannot legislate honesty; but the 
records of the Civil Service Commission 
do show, and in this particular instance 
they are very illuminating, that of the 
16 men who have civil-service status not 
one of them to date has been charged 
with malfeasance, and but 6 out of the 
other 48 have been accused. 

Mr. DINGELL. Let me ask this 
question. When you create this super 
duper blue ribbon service will you not 
be creating a sort of an oligarchy, a sort 
of a bureaucratic power that no one 
short of God Almighty will be able to 
remove? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of course, the gen- 
tleman can answer his own question as 
to whether he believes in the civil service. 

Mr. DINGELL. I believe in civil 
service. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. We are putting 64 
men under civil service that heretofore 
have not had to qualify under civil 
service. 

Mr. DINGELL. But on the whole they 
responded to somebody. They had to 
be responsible and responsive to the will 
of the people or the Senator or the gen- 
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tleman or any other Congressman could 
raise Cain with that fellow and get him 
out. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If a man is under 
civil service at this time and he is guilty 
of malfeasance in office he can be ap- 
prehended and kicked out of the service. 

Mr. DINGELL. Yes; but you try that 
once. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It has been done. 

Mr. DINGELL. It has been done only 
to prove that it is possible to do it, but 
it does not happen very often. In my 
estimation you are going even beyond 
the civil-service rules to create a super 
duper blue ribbon service and I do not 
know where this thing is headed for. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I respect and love 
my friend, but I cannot yield any more 
time. If he will get somre more time 
from the chairman I will answer the 
question. 

Mr. DINGELL. We will be able to ar- 
range that. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman just 
arrived in the Chamber while I have been 
waiting all day and my time is limited. 

Mr. DINGELL. Let me ask this one 
question: You are going to reduce the 
64 down to 25. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No; that is not 
true. The gentleman must not under- 
stand the plan. The 64 will remain ex- 
actly where they are at this time. They 
are going to have the same functions 
and some additional functions are going 
to be placed in the office where the 64 
serve. 

Mr. DINGELL. But we are going to 
have to go to Cleveland to get some 
things settled, or to Indianapolis, instead 
of settling them right in Detroit, because 
the man in Detroit is just going to be 
sort of a short-handed functionary. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman mis- 
understands the plan. Any controversy 
that can be settled at the present time 
can be settled under the plan in the 
same location, with this exception, that 
if an appeal occurs, instead of coming 
to Washington, he will go to the regional 
office, which is much closer. 

Mr. DINGELL. I do not know why 
this committee was so impressed with 
something that Mr. Hoover said, espe- 
cially the gentleman from California. 
Mr. Hoover does not know anything 
about it. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. Now if I may 
proceed. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. Apropos of what the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL], 
said about the possibility of removing 
civil service employees, I wonder if the 
gentleman from California is familiar 
with the case where the GPO had to pay 
$500,000 in legal expenses to get rid of a 
civil service employee in the Printing 
Office. . 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I hope the gentle- 
man will present that situation in his 
own time. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 
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Mr. VORYS. The gentleman spoke 
about Mr. Ramspeck’s testimony. Here 
on page 161 of the hearings, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] 
said: 

What provision in this plan would correct 
the situation which now enables someone— 
and I am now talking about the Internal 
Revenue—here are three fellows who pass, 
to pick the man who gets the job? 

Mr. RaMspecK. The Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue would pick the one from the 
three. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Why, 
There is no objection to that. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Ramspeck goes on 
and he says: 

If there is a disabled veteran at the top 
of the list, he cannot pass him over without 
giving reasons in writing to the Civil Service 
Commission. If we do not think they are 
sufficient, we report that back to him. 

Mr. HorrMaNn. Then must he act? 

Mr. RaMSPECK. He still can pass him over 
under the law, but he cannot do it without 
giving reasons in writing and we have the 
right to say that we do not think they are 
sufficient. 

Mr. HorrMan. But the Commissioner can 
still appoint him? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes, sir; he can. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Why, certainly. 
There is no controversy between the 
gentleman and myself on that. Those 
are the civil-service regulations that 
they pick three men from the top, but all 
three of those men must be qualified. 
You cannot change the civil-service law 
in this plan. We cannot amend the 
plan. We are not trying to change the 
civil-service law. We are putting these 
people under civil service because we 
think that civil service will put a better 
atmosphere around them than if they 
are strictly political appointees. Of 
course, if the gentleman does not believe 
that, he can vote according to his own 
conscience. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massaciusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The same civil- 
service law that applies to these posi- 
tions applies to all other positions. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Exactly. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And these posi- 
tions are subject to the civil-service laws 
passed by the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr.HOLIFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is no dif- 
ferent status in relation to these posi- 
tions than exists in relation to any other 
civil-service position. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. This plan does not 
seek to change the civil-service laws. It 
merely seeks to place 64 of the present 
collectors, 3 assistant commissioners, and 
the assistant general counsel. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I have 
always wanted to have a well-regarded 
civil service. I note these people are 
going to be appointed under civil serv- 
ice. Since I have been here the last 
8 or 9 years, I have noted that out in 
Nebraska there have been at least three 
occasions where, in getting rural car- 
riers under civil service, they had to give 


certainly. 
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examinations two or three times in 
order to get someone of the proper 
political complexion to qualify. I won- 
der if that would hold true with these 
career personnel that would be taking 
the examination. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The civil-service 
laws are not changed by this atall. The 
present regulations of the civil service 
obtain as to all of these people that are 
being placed under civil service. I am 
not standing here on the floor and de- 
fending civil service to the point that I 
think it is perfect. I think they should 
be reorganized. However, unfortunate- 
ly for immediate action, I would say that 
that particular reorganization bill or 
plan or suggestion was not referred to 
this committee of which I am a member, 
so we did not have that under consider- 
ation. I understand that recommenda- 
tion is in the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. I do hope they will 
bring it out, because I will agree with 
the gentleman that the Civil Service 
should be reorganized, and the more 
people we put under Civil Service the 
more important it becomes that the Civil 
Service be a blue-ribbon career service 
and be established on the right kind of 
standards. But we are not faced with 
that problem today. We are faced with 
the question of whether it is more ad- 
visable to put these 64 men under civil 
service than to leave them as political 
appointees. That is the decision we 
have to make today. The Hoover Com- 
mission recommended that they be put 
under Civil Service. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue and Taxa- 
tion recommended it. The Canfield 
Subcommittee on Appropriations recom- 
mended it, and we are going along with 
that recommendation on this particular 
plan today. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I agree 
they ought to be out from under poli- 
tics, but as the civil service presently 
operates it would still be the same old 
political system, where to get an ap- 
pointment a man would have to have 
a recommendation from the party. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Let me quote a distin- 
guished witness from the gentleman’s 
committee. I quote from page 168 of 
the hearings. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. Ho.Lir1etp] is speaking to 
Mr. Ramspeck. 

I would like to suggest that you consider, 
with the President, submitting a reorgani- 
zation plan that would, to a certain extent, 
take care of some of the changes that I be- 


lieve would be necessary in the Civil Service 
Commission. 


Does the gentleman still feel that way? 

“Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is entirely 
consistent with my position as I have 
spoken it on the floor here today and as 
I have spoken it in the committee. 

Mr. VORYS. Would the gentleman 
hope his committee would do something 
like this during this session of Congress? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. My committee can- 
not do anything like that because we do 
not have legislative jurisdiction over the 
civil service, with this one exception: If 
the President sends up a reorganization 
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plan for the Civil Service Commission 
and if the Speaker refers it to our com- 
mittee, which I believe he would under 
reorganization plan jurisdiction, then I 
know our committee would be glad to 
consider it. However, at the present 
time that particular matter is before the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentlemen’s state- 
ment on the record and today is comfort- 
ing. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. I think it is entirely 
consistent, as the gentleman realizes. 

No one is going to say that this is a 
panacea, no one would claim that. There 
has been some criticism made that this 
is only a step in the right direction. One 
speaker says this is only the backbone of 
reorganization. What good would a re- 
organization be without a backbone? 
Of course, this is a facilitating plan that 
the President has sent down to us, and 
we have been assured by reputable wit- 
nesses before us that the plan outlined 
on the chart over there—and if anyone 
will take the trouble either to read that 
or to compare the plan which is included 
in our little report on the back, he can 
see for himself that the structural or- 
ganization of the plan is much simpler 
than the old organization. 

Under the present organization of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, over 200 offices 
report direct to Washington. Under the 
new plan only 25 offices report to Wash- 
ington. Anyone can see the advisability 
of fewer lines or channels from the field 
to the Washington area, concentrating 
those responsibilities in the field close 
to the taxpayer. 

Another thing which has not been 
brought out today is the fact that in one 
large city like Los Angeles or Chicago, 
where at the present time there are six or 
seven different functions of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau being performed in dif- 
ferent offices throughout the city, they 
will all be brought together as soon as 
possible in one office and under one head, 
the deputy district commissioner. 

The plan is a good plan, and I am sure 
that it is a step forward in the right 
direction, a very important step. I be- 
seech support from the Members on both 
sides of the aisle for this worth-while 
plan. 

Most of the objections voiced today are 
minor and I notice that most of the ob- 
jectors have prefaced their objections 
with the statement that they support 
the plan. 

I am sure the President’s Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1952 will pass with an 
overwhelming majority vote. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
reorganization plan before us today 
should be viewed in relation to other 
important accomplishments improving 
the ability of Government administra- 
tive agencies to do their job at reduced 
cost. 

I call the attention of the Members to 
Senate Document No. 91, Eighty-second 
Congress, second session, which sum- 
marizes the accomplishments in reor- 
ganization of the Federal Government 
made during the Ejighty-second and 
Eighty-first Congresses. Forty-six pub- 
lic laws were enacted to implement 
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recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission. Twenty-eight reorganization 
plans, out of 36 submitted by the Presi- 
dent, were approved by the Congress, 
To accomplish this outstanding record, 
it was necessary to sift through a mass 
of legislative proposals for reorganiza- 
tion. 

Since the Hoover Commission reports 
were made in 1949, some 400 reorganiza- 
tion bills were introduced and hearings 
were held on about 100 of these bills. 

The committee reports that among 
the more than 50 percent of Hoover 
Commission recommendations already 
put into force and effect are those ex- 
pected to bring the greatest improve- 
ment in Government operations and the 
greatest dollar savings to the taxpayers. 

I urge our committees of the Congress 
to follow through on the remaining 
Hoover Commission recommendations, 
recognizing, of course, that changing 
circumstances may suggest modifica- 
tions in some cases and that others will 
require the resolution of serious con- 
troversies after careful study and hear- 
ings by the Congress. ; 

The reorganization plan before us is 
another step forward in streamlining our 
Federal Government in the interest of 
efficiency and economy. 

Mr. Chairman, the President’s plan to 
reorganize the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue deserves the support of every Mem- 
ber of the Congress. 

This plan proposes to remove the old 
patchwork of offices in the field and in 
the Washington headquarters and to re- 
place them with a new simplified organ- 
ization which will give the taxpayer bet- 
ter service and give the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue better control over his 
employees. Instead of Presidential ap- 
pointment of 64 collectors of internal 
revenue, and various other officers in 
Washington, the reorganized Bureau will 
be manned by career personnel appoint- 
ed solely on the basis of merit under the 
civil-service laws. 

In my considered judgment, approval 
of this reorganization plan will bring new 
blood and new vigor to an old-line agen- 
cy which performs the vital.task of col- 
lecting the Nation’s revenues. We can- 
not emphasize too strongly the impor- 
tance of reorganizing the Bureau so that 
the lines of authority and responsibility 
will be clearly established. 

Under the present set-up, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue cannot re- 
move from office any of the 64 collectors 
for misconduct or inefficiency, because 
they owe their appointment and con- 
firmation to the President and the Sen- 
ate. This reorganization plan will give 
the Commissioner, acting under direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
authority he needs to operate his great 
office and to hold his subordinate ac- 
countable. 

This great principle of responsibility 
was stressed again and again in the re- 
ports of the Hoover Commission. A 
number of previous reorganization plans 
have established this principle for vari- 
ous departments and agencies, including 
Reorganization Plan No. 26 of 1950, 
which gave the Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury full authority to organize his De- 
partment and to delegate authority to 


- subordinates. 


According to the testimony of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Snyder and the 
very able Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, John B. Dunlap, this reorganiza- 
tion plan has brought together the best 
ideas and recommendations of congres- 
sional committees, starting with the 
Eightieth Congress, of management ex- 
perts in and out of Government, of the 
Hoover Commission, and others. It re- 
moves what the Hoover Commission con- 
Sidered the most serious defect in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, namely, the 
political appointment of collectors of in- 
ternal revenue. It embodies the great 
principles of organization constantly 
stressed by the Hoover Commission, 
namely, orderly grouping of functions, 
improved staff services, and clear de- 
lineation of lines of authority and re- 
sponsibility. 

I was struck by the Secretary’s testi- 
mony that the cost of collecting each 
$100 of tax revenue in fiscal 1953 is esti- 
mated to be 44 cents, the lowest cost, 
except for 4 years, since 1862. The cost 
of tax collection per $100 in 1940 was 
$1.12 and in 1926, $1.23. 

The Congress, year by year, adds new 
burdens and confers new responsibilities 
upon the Bureau. It will take more 
than 3,000 personnel to administer the 
new tax on gambling. Additional large 
numbers of personnel will be needed for 
these special investigations now being 
conducted on racketeers. 

In the face of this increased work- 
load and despite its outmoded organi- 
zation, the Bureau has an outstanding 
record of performance. This reorgani- 
zation plan will improve that record 
greatly. 

As against the dishonest few, the over- 
whelming majority of Bureau employees 
are conscientious and competent public 
servants. In fairness to them and for 
the benefit of the whole Nation, we 
should do our part to bring about a new 
organization in the revenue service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 
All time has expired. The Clerk will re- 
port the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives does not favor Reorganization Plan No. 
1, transmitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent on January 14, 1952. 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the resolution back to the House, 
with the recommendation that it be not 
agreed to. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BaILey, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the reso- 
lution (H. Res. 494) to reject Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 1 had directed him to re- 
port the resolution back to the House 
with the recommendation that it be not 
agreed to. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] A quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 4] 

Harrison, Wyo. Ostertag 
Hart O’Toole 
Hedrick Passman 
Heffernan Poulson 
Herter Powell 
Hoffman, Tl. Prouty 
Irving Redden 
Jenison Rees, Kans. 
Jones, Mo. Riehlman 
Judd Rooney 
Kennedy Sabath 
King, Calif. Scrivner 
Kirwan Secrest 
Lane Sheehan 
Lucas Shelley 
McGrath Sheppard 
McGregor Smith, Kans. 
McKinnon Stigler 
Machrowicz Taylor 
Mack, Ill. Vursell 
Miller, N. Y. Walter 
Morrison Watts 
Moulder Weichel 
Gwinn Murphy Wickersham 
Halleck Murray, Wis. Wood, Ga. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cooper). On this roll call 356 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Anfuso 
Armstrong 
Barrett 
Bentsen 
Boggs, La. 
Bolling 
Bow 
Bramblett 
Bryson 
Celler 
Chelf 
Chiperfield 
Cole, Kan. 
Combs 
Davis, Ga. 
deGraffenried 
D’Ewart 
Donovan 
Doughton 
Evins 
Fugate 
Fulton 
George 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives does not favor Reorganization Plan No. 
1, transmitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent on January 14, 1952. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the resolution. 

The question was taken. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In the 
opinion of the Chair, the resolution not 
having the affirmative vote of a majority 
of the authorized membership of the 
House, is not agreed to. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the resolution was rejected. 


The 


The 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the resolu- 
tion just considered by the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

There was no objection. 
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BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE MERCHANT 
MARINE ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation: 

JANUARY 28, 1952. 
The SPEAKER, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to Public 
Law 301, or the Seventy-eighth Congress, I 
have appointed the following members of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries to serve as members of the Board 
of Visitors to the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy for the year 1952: Hon. 
HERBERT C. BONNER, Hon. Epwarp A. Gar- 
MATZ, Hon. ALVIN F. WEICHEL. 

As chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, I am authorized 
to serve as an e¥ officio member of the Board. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Yours very sincerely, 
Epwarp J. Hart, Chairman. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE COAST 
GUARD ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid-be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation: 

JANUARY 28, 1952. 
The SPEAKER, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to section 
194 of title 14 of the United States Code, 
I have appointed the following members of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries to serve as members of the Board 
of Visitors to the United States Coast Guard 
Academy for the year 1952: Hon. Frank W. 
Borxin, Hon. CuHarkLtes E. Bennett, Hon. 
ALVIN F. WEICHEL. 

As chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, I am authorized 
to serve as an ex Officio member of the Board. 

Very sincerly yours, 
Epwarp J. Hart, Chairman. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Ostertac (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts), for 3 days, 
on account of attending the funeral of 
the late William T. Byrne. 

Mr. Rooney, for today, on account of 
attending the funeral of the late Repre- 
sentative Byrne. 

Mr. Mitier of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Martin of Masachusetts), 
for 3 days, on account of attending the 
funeral of the late William T. Byrne. 


HOSPITAL AT FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House the closing of the hos- 
pital at Framingham, Mass., as a vet- 
erans’ hospital and the taking over of 
that hospital by the Army. 

There are a good many paraplegics in 
that hospital. They need that type of 
hospital for their type of care. They 
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will not have any of that if they are 
moved to the West Roxbury hospital, 
which is already overcrowded. You 
know what happened when they closed 
the Framingham hospital and moved it 
over to the naval hospital. For a long 
while, and I am not sure if even now, 
they can get the proper care and the 
proper rest. Many protests are pouring 
in about the situation. 

Mr. SHAFER. Is that the hospital at 
Waltham? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. No; 
this is the hospital at Framingham. The 
gentleman may remember they closed 
the hospital at Waltham, and then they 
had to reopen it afterward at the ex- 
pense of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR HANDICAPPED PEOPLE 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a newspaper article. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always been deeply interested in the wel- 
fare of our handicapped people. They 
have a real problem in getting employ- 
ment. Once given employment, they 
have almost invariably done a fine job, 
and have proven themselves. 
They do not ask for anything more 
than the opportunity to prove their 
worth. They do not ask for favor. 
They merely ask for the right to prove 
that they can work, can do a good job, 
and do have something to contribute. 
Unfortunately, not every employer is 
willing to give them such an oppor- 
tunity. 
It is for that reason that today I 
want t. call the attention of the Mem- 
bers, the people of the Nation, and par- 
ticularly the employers of the Nation, 
to a column by Jerry Kluttz in this 
morning’s Washington Post. It proves 
that handicapped workers have been 
doing an outstanding job when given 
a chance. 
I now quote from the newspaper col- 
umn: 
THE FEDERAL DIARY 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 

HANDICAPPED WORKERS ARE SERVING IN VARIED 
GOVERNMENT JOBS 

At the Bureau of Standards are eight deaf 
girls on electronic assembly work. The hand- 
icapped girls have proved to be such ex- 
cellent workers that the Bureau has re- 
quested 10 more like them. 

At National Production is a blind section 
chief. In his office are three blind typists, a 
blind stenographer reporter, and a deaf girl. 

At VA is a blind conference reporter who 
does his own transcribing on a special ma- 
chine. He’s accompanied by a seeing-eye 
dog. 

At the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
the guard jobs are reserved for disabled vet- 
erans who have had an arm.or a leg amputat- 
ed. At the Coast and Geodetic Survey is a 
negative engraver who works from her wheel 
chair. She has paralysis of the legs. Also 
at VA is another wheel-chair employee, a vic- 
tim of polio. 
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The above are among the many disabled 
persons who are working in the Government 
here, most of whom were placed in their 


* jobs by the Civil Service Commission. 


IN MEMORIAM: SAMUEL MORGAN 
SHORTEIDGE 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RecorpD and include a letter in connec- 
tion with the death of the late Senator 
Shortridge. 

The SPEAKER . Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I regret to announce to the 
House the death of former Senator Sam- 
uel Morgan Shortridge, of California, 
who died at his home on January 15, 
1952. 

Senator Shortridge was a resident of 
my district and he attained the age of 
90 years before passing to his reward. 

Senator Shortridge served two terms 
in the United States Senate where he 
became famed as the silver-tongued ora- 
tor of California. He had a varied ca- 
reer in private business and in the legal 
profession and as a Senator he made a 
splendid record during the two terms 
that he served. 

My first acquaintance with Senator 
Shortridge occurred 3 days after I was 
first elected to the Congress of the United 
States, on November 8, 1938. Senator 
Shortridge and I shared the same plat- 
form at the American Legion Armistice 
Day celebration in Menlo Park, Calif. 
I well recall how tremendously impressed 
I was by the Senator and I shall always 
remember the word of advice which he 
gave to me as a young man embarked 
on my first career in public life. 

California regrets his passing and I 
know my colleagues join me in extend- 
ing to his family our deepest sympathy. 

In closing I wish to include an ex- 
change of correspondence between Sen- 
ator Shortridge and former Senator 
Henry F. Ashurst of Arizona. Senator 
Ashurst’s tribute is one that will long 
be remembered. 

MENLO Park, Catir., April 20, 1951. 
Hon. HENry F. ASHURST, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear FRIEND: Affectionate greetings. It 
may be the last for I am getting weaker day 
by day and do not expect, or indeed hope, to 
live much longer. I hope you are in good 
health and will enjoy many years of happi- 
ness to come. 


Believe me to be your sincere admirer and 
friend. 
SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 2, 1951. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Menlo Park, Calif. 

My Dear SENATOR: Your letter of April 20 
in which you say that you do not expect or 
hope to live much longer as you are growing 
weaker every day, momentarily saddened me, 
but my sadness evaporated and clothed me 
with a wistful thankfulness, not at all 
melancholy, when I reflected that I had en- 
joyed the privilege of knowing you so long— 
you who have lived such a beautiful and 
properly proportioned life—a life filled with 
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jewels of good deeds and devoted to art, liter- 
ature, and science. 

Successful in law, politics, and statecraft, 
recognized everywhere as an authentic orator 
and scholar, never having done anyone an 
injustice—you seem to be quite prepared to 
enter into that vast realm of peace where 
the innumberable dwell. 

Our friendship which began 55 years ago 
has continued through the mutations of time 
and the acerbities of politics and our friend- 
ship could be pointed to as an example prov- 
ing that social amenities and friendships 
need not be suspended nor ruptured by sharp 
political contests. 

I close with the hope that you may live as 
long as life is agreeable to you and I am 
sorry that I may not see you again but I am 
comforted by the knowledge that the roaring 
of the ultimate river, daily growing more 
distinct to your ears, is a stream whose 
waters bring you no fear. 

Farewell. 

Constantly, your friend, 
Henry F. ASHURST. 


Mr- PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of Samuel Morgan Shortridge, on 
January 15, brings back memories not 
only of his own distinguished career in 
the Senate of the United States but of 
the earlier days of the State of Cali- 
fornia. I think I might properly add, 
of the days when men became successful 
as the result of their own efforts and 
without leaning upon paternalistic gov- 
ernment for support. 

Born in Mount Pleasant, Iowa, in 1861, 
the future Senator Shortridge moved 
to Oregon in 1874, and about a year later 
to California. The family settled in San 
Jose. Successively a miner, a black- 
smith, and a teacher, he became princi- 
pal of the public schools in St. Helena, 
Napa County. In 1883, he gave up the 
teaching profession to study law. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1884, and 
began the practice of law in San Fran- 
cisco. 

He was an orator of unequaled 
ability in his time. He ~-as quiet, force- 
ful, clear. This took him into politics, 
and he worked hard for his party. He 
was a Republican delegate to the con- 
vention which nominated Harrison in 
1888; to the convention which nomi- 
nated McKinley in 1900, and to the con- 
vention which nominated Taft in 1908. 

In 1920 he was elected to the United 
States Senate by a large majority. He 
served two terms, until 1933. 

I join with the other members of 
the California delegation in expressing 
publicly the regret we all feel at the pass- 
ing of a distinguished Californian and 
a distinguished American, Samuel M. 
Shortridge. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ScuppER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? | 

There was no objection. 

XCVILI—43 
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Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 15, 1952, former United States 
Senator from California, Samuel M. 
Shortridge, was taken by death at his 
home in Atherton, Calif. This distin- 
guished public figure was approaching 
his ninety-first year of age. 

Born in Mount Pleasant, Iowa, on Au- 
gust 3, 1861, Samuel Shortridge moved to 
California with his parents in 1875 and 
settled in San Jose. Possessed with a 
thirst for knowledge and unbound 
energy, Samuel Shortridge became quite 
proficient at several trades while still in 
his early years. By the time he was 18 
years of age, he had secured a first-grade 
certificate which entitled him to teach in 
California schools. 

His years as a school teacher were 
spent in Napa County, which is now part 
of the congressional district I represent. 
He taught at Rutherford for several 
years, and resigned to assume the duties 
as principal of the public schools at St. 
Helena. 

While following this profession, Sam- 
uel Shortridge spent his spare time 
studying law. He eventually resigned 
from the teaching profession, entered 
Hastings Law College in San Francisco, 
and commenced his law practice in that 
city after being admitted to the bar in 
1884. 

He soon gained a State-wide reputa- 
tion that led to an active life in politics, 
being a Presidential elector on the Re- 
publican ticket in 1888, 1900, and again 
in 1908. 

He became a candidate for the office 
of United States Senator from Califor- 
nia, and was elected to that office in 
the year 1920. He served in that capac- 
ity until March 3, 1933, and was famed 
in the Senate as “the silver-tongued 
orator of the Pacific.” 

Senator Shortridge was an outstand- 
ingman. He was highly regarded in the 
circles of his own professions, as well 
as by the citizens of California who en- 
trusted him with their confidence by 
twice electing him to the office of United 
States Senator. 

I first came in close contact with Sen- 
ator Shortridge when he was campaign- 
ing for the Senate in 1920. During his 
visits in Sonoma County I accompanied 
him on several occasions and introduced 
him to groups before which he was ap- 
pearing. 

I consider it an honor and privilege to 
have been among those personally ac- 
quainted with Senator Shortridge; who 
exemplified honesty and a sincere devo- 
tion to duty throughout his entire 
career. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. GORE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 10 
minutes today, following any special or- 
ders heretofore granted. 


REQUEST FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
THURSDAY OVER TO MONDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns tomorrow, it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cooper). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to objec:, I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts could tell 
us when we are going to get down to 
business. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Just as soon as 
anything comes out of committee. We 
do not have a rule out even. 

Mr. GROSS. So in the meantime the 
T and T Club goes on? 

Mr.McCORMACK. Iwould not put it 
on that basis. There is nothing to do 
on Friday and there is no legislative 
business for tomorrow. 

Mr. GROSS. Yet, before this session 
ends, we will run into the same old gag 
procedure that we have had year after 
year, and so on and so forth. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not want to 
get into a discussion of that at this time 
because that is controversial. I am 
merely trying to secure the unanimous 
consent of the membership to adjourn 
over from Thursday to Monday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I obtained unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Appendix a speech made by 
Hon. George A. Sloan. I am informed 
that it will exceed the amount allowed 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
= notwithstanding the additional 
cost. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cooper). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
special order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Javits] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


UNITED STATES-MIDDLE EAST POLICY— 
BIPARTISAN PRESIDENTIAL COMMIS- 
SION RECOMMENDED 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, develop- 
ments in the Near East threaten Amer- 
ican security in a highly strategic and 
dangerous area. Some leaders there 
seeking to deflect to hatred of the West, 
the legitimate wrath of their people 
against chronic poverty, illiteracy, dis- 
ease, and feudal conditions of land ten- 
ure as well as the marked disparity be- 
tween the few very rich and the vast very 
poor have irresponsibly let loose the 
destructive forces of anarchy and even 
flirt dangerously with the Communists 
and the Soviet Union. 

The threat to commercial transit 
through the Suez Canal, the shooting 
down of a United States citizen, a nun, in 
Egypt, the public hanging of Jews in 
Iraq, the unbridled violence and riotous 
destruction in the street: of Cairo and 
the impasse in Teheran are but examples. 
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The change of government in Egypt 
may possibly present a calm moment be- 
fore a new storm breaks. At this point, 
American foreign policy should be bold, 
decisive, and free from British tradition- 
alism. On the one hand, we should 
strongly protest the inability of any gov- 
ernment to maintain public order or the 
unwillingness of any government to ad- 
minister civilized justice, while, on the 
other, seeking to help satisfy the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the peoples con- 
cerned. This represents a time when 
the spirit and leadership of the 
American people needs to be manifested 
in the Near East region as a means for 
helping to change the climate of public 
disorder and endeavoring to bring about 
some solutions through the good offices 
of the United States. It seems to me 
that we have no choice in this matter in 
view of the constant downhill state of 
affairs in that area, so dangerous to the 
security of the whole free world. 

Accordingly, I suggest that there be 
dispatched to the Near East. area a Presi- 
dential Commission, including congres- 
sional representation of both parties, to 
make a survey and to bring back prompt- 
ly recommendations for American policy 
there. The prestige of such a commis- 
sion at this time can be an important 
stabilizing factor, while at the same time 
giving assurance that the United States 
intends to act in an independent and 
constructive way and not just to follow 
British policy or to confine itself to pious 
declarations. 

What needs to be done in the Near 
East area is best indicated by the re- 
ported quandary of the United States 
Officials in Iran administering the point 
4 program. It is reported in the New 
York Times of Monday, January 28, that 
they are trying to decide to what extent 
they may back the modern and enlight- 
ened policy of the Shah for the distri- 
bution of royal lands to the people who 
are working them. It is pointed out that 
on the one hand technical guidance and 
equipment are vital to enable such a 
land-distribution program to be a suc- 
cess and to increase agricultural produc- 
tivity. On the other hand, it is said 
that there is danger of offending the 
established land-holding groups which 
are still predominant in the country and 
which can whip up a temporary storm 
with charges of foreign intervention. 
Yet, it is clear that only by the reform 
of feudal conditions of land tenure in 
the Near East region, as well as by recog- 
nizing the legitimate aspirations for in- 
dependent nationhood of peoples there, 
can we influence constructively the 
course of events in that area. 

All the countries of the Near East, 
with the exception of Syria and Yemen— 
that is—Libya, Egypt, Israel, Lebanon, 
Jordan, Iraq, Turkey, Saudi Arabia, and 
Iran—have made general agreements for 
technical aid with the United States. 
Out of the recent appropriations under 
the authority of the Mutual Security Act 
the following amounts have been allo- 
cated: To the three independent African 
states—Ethiopia, Liberia, and Libya— 
$3,500,000, with Libya getting about 
$1,000,000; Iran, $23,000,000; Israel and 
the Arab states, $27,000,000; U. N. tech- 
nical assistance, $2,500,000; for Palestine 
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Act refugees—U. N.—$50,000,000; for 
Israel relief and resettlement of refu- 
gees—TCA—$50,000,000. 

The program naturally takes time to 
get started and the Near East Arab 
states are not coming forward with ex- 
tensive planning nor with readiness 
to receive any great numbers of tech- 
nicians. Yet the underlying problems 
which are bringing on the seething state 
of the public mind in this area are at- 
tributable to just exactly what the point 
4 and economic assistance programs are 
designed to deal with. Ways and means 
need to be found for material accelera- 
tion of these programs and for broad- 
scale coverage. Under normal condi- 
tions our planning in terms of groups 
of 10 and 20 American technicians to 
train others locally may be appropriate, 
but under existing urgent conditions we 
should be planning in terms of the re- 
cruitment and training of groups of hun- 
dreds of young Americans from our 
schools and colleges to go into the towns, 
villages, and countryside of the Near 
East region as technicians to bring eco- 
nomic development right to the people 
the soonest—as well as to train others. 
A Presidential commission such as I 
have suggested can consider ways and 
means for pursuing this line of activity. 

In a provocative article in the New 
York Herald Tribune of January 28, 
1952, Walter Lippmann points out the 
dangerous precedent of the deteriora- 
tion of the position of the free world 
in China and of the jeopardy of this 
position in Indochina, which we must 
profit from. These teach the vital im- 
portance of the fundamental effort to 
improve living conditions at the grass 
roots as bearing upon the ability to suc- 
cessfully drive back the Communists. 
Mr. Lippmann describes it as “a prob- 
lem of how to make the transition from 
colonies to independent states, which 
will maintain friendly and mutually 
profitable relations with the western 
great powers.” The military arm is but 
a defense behind which the offense of 
economic reconstruction and develop- 
ment must be waged. 

The Commission should also look into 
the question of getting the Middle East 
Command started. It will be recalled 
that this Command was put forward by 
the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and Turkey with an invitation to Egypt 
to join as a full partner. This invitation 
has so far been rejected. The region, 
nevertheless, remains critical to the se- 
curity of the free world. The Middle 
East has the tough armies of Turkey and 
Israel; there are also considerable forces 
and military potential among the Arab 
states but these can hardly be considered 
as available for a defensive role in view 
of the seething political situation, 
Egypt’s possible conflict with Britain’s 
forces in the Suez, and public disorder in 
the Near East. This latter fact makes 
the remainder of the region even more of 
a military vacuum than it has been and 
makes the Middle East Command more 
necessary than ever. The Presidential 
Commission which I have proposed 
should now examine the basis upon 
which the Middle East Command can go 
forward, as indeed it must. 
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Such a Presidential Commission as I 
have suggested can put us on the way to 
doing a job in the Near East of the size 
and with the speed with which it needs 
to be done. The mere fact that a Presi- 
dential Commission will be started and 
will make its recommendations should 
already have a stabilizing effect on the 
whole region. It will also evidence the 
independent character of the American 
approach to the Near East problem, 
which is all important in the situation. 

The articles from the New York Times 
and New York Herald Tribune are ap- 
pended: 


[From the New York Times] 

IraN LAND REFORM Is UNITED STATES AID 
IssuE—Portnt 4 Group Faces DILEMMA ON 
DEGREE OF HELP TO SHAH’s PLAN, MAIN 
BLocK TO REDS 


(By Albion Ross) 


TEHRAN, IRAN, January 27.—Americans in 
charge of the United States effort to help 
Iran avoid a Communist revolution are in an 
increasing quandary as to how far to go in 
supporting the Shah Mohammed Riza Pah- 
lev’s mammoth land-reform experiment, 
which is the only thing now going on here 
directly concerned with correcting the con- 
ditions that lead to communism. 

The issue has been raised in connection 
with the $23,000,000 United States point 4 
program, which is to be devoted primarily to 
agricultural extension, vocational education, 
public health demonstrations, and scat- 
tered aid. 

There is a question as to whether the 
point 4 program amounts to much more than 
putting a poultice on the cancer. The Shah's 
land distribution program, on the contrary, 
is concerned with the fundamental disease of 
Iran, the abject poverty and dependence on 
the landlord of the great mass of the popula- 
tion who, owning nothing or next to nothing, 
has no stake in the country. 

There are two reasons that prevent Ameri- 
cans from plunging wholeheartedly into 
strong financial support of the experiment. 

One is the fear that too much foreign help 
would make difficulties for the Shah and the 
organization handling the distribution of 
land and the creation of the cooperative or- 
ganizations and credit facilities necessary to 
make the experiment a success. Anything 
that snfacks of foreign intervention is dan- 
gerous now. 

The other is the fear of angering and alien- 
ating the still predominant landlord class, 
which could be expected to start an anti- 
point 4 and anti-United States campaign. 
Some observers feel that the idea has got 
about in American quarters that the policy 
of Congress in the aid program is to help 
shore up any system of society, however 
rotten, if only it is anti-Communist. 


REDS PROMISE FREE LAND 


Meanwhile, the Communists have been ad- 
vising the peasants not to take land on the 
proposed 25-year payment plan in the Shah's 
program, because the Communists will soon 
see that they get it for nothing. The pay- 
ments will be used to help finance agricul- 
tural cooperatives and similar institutions. 
The income from these will in turn eventu- 
ally be employed to support the work of the 
Imperial Aid Society, which maintains clinics 
and charitable organizations. 

The Shah’s commissioners for land distri- 
bution are seeking point 4 help. 

Dr. Baghai, one of the principal members 
of the National Front, and chief of the only 
existing non-Communist social reform 
group, the so-called Toilers Party, said that 
the landlords would do everything in their 
power to make the experiment fail. 

Last week the Shah’s commission in the 
Caspian provinces began preparatory work 
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for the distribution of the largest and most 
important part of the imperial estates after 
a@ year had been spent on a pilot project, the 
distribution of land to the peasants on the 
$2,000,000 Varamin estate near Teheran. 


EXPERT FINANCING NEEDED 


Previous experience, according to both Dr. 
Baghai and agricultural experts, demon- 
strated that without extensive financing and 
expert management the experiment would 
fail. 

On several previous occasions large blocks 
of state-owned lands have been distributed 
to the peasants, and the experiment failed, 
with the end result being, as, for example, 
in the Province of Khuzistan, that the great 
landlords moved in, took over the lands and 


the peasants were worse off than before and - 


more embittered against the existing order. 

It is universally granted here among those 
who are experienced in the field that the 
Shah’s experiment will work only with a 
large and well-financed cooperative organi- 
zation to help the peasant learn to stand 
on his own feet and cooperate with his fel- 
lows and with fully adequate and well-man- 
aged credit facilities. Extensive investment 
in both irrigation and equipment will be 
needed. 

The imperial estates as a whole represent 
such a huge slice of the arable area of Iran, 
in which only an estimated 5 to 10 pércent 
is cultivated area, that the success of the 
Shah's experiment is calculated to work close 
to a revolution. 

There are estimates that 750,000 acres of 
the imperial estates are now under cultiva- 
tion and that, with sufficient irrigation, the 
estates contain a total of 1,250,000 acres that 
could be under cultivation. 


ANNUAL RETURN IN MILLIONS 


Even at the very low rate of return ob- 
tained with the traditional Iranian agricul- 
tural methods, the annual income from the 
estates is estimated on the basis of the 
Official rate of exchange at around $4,000,000. 
With modern agricultural methods and a 
peasantry eager to succeed, this return might 
be tripled or quadrupled, informed circles 
believe. 

There are 1,677 villages on the imperial 
estates, ranging in population from 50 to 
10,000 persons, with an average of 150 fam- 
ilies to a village. As a peasant family is 
assumed to average 5 persons, this could 
mean that more than 1,000,000 of the 15,000,- 
000 Iranians may be assumed to be living 
on imperial lands. 

The work that has now been started in 
the north is the biggest part of the job. 
There are 957 villages on the imperial es- 
tates in the Caspian Province of Mazan- 
deran and 252 in the neighboring Province 
of Gorgan. 

The Toilers Party leaders stated that the 
successful transformation of such a large 
part of the population into independent 
peasants and of such extensive areas into 
small holdings would create an instant de- 
mand for the same opportunity among the 
peasantry of the neighboring estates. It 
can be assumed, accordingly, that the suc- 
cess of the experiment will break the back 
of the Iranian disease of landlordism and 
do more than anything else to destroy the 
appeal of communism. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune] 
Topay AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
GOVERNOR DEWEY’S PROPOSAL 


When he spoke last Thursday, Governor 
Dewey was certainly not exaggerating how 
serious would be the consequences if south- 
east Asia were to fall within the Communist 
orbit. 

It would be a catastrophe of enormous 
proportions. From this area comes two- 
thirds of the world’s exportable rice, and 
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were this rice under Communist control the 
position of India and of Japan would be 
greatly affected. Besides the rice, which is 
critical in Asia, this area exports rubber, tin, 
and oil. If these raw materials were lost 
to the West European nations, their whole 
economic position, already precarious, would 
be radically weakened. 

In order to prevent this catastrophe, 
Governor Dewey proposes a Pacific treaty, 
similar to the North Atlantic Treaty for 
Europe and the Rio Pact in this hemisphere. 
“I am profoundly convinced,” he said, “that 
if we form such an alliance and issue such 
a warning”—that we will not hesitate to use 
every weapon at our command—“there will 
be no invasion of southeast Asia.” 

Governor Dewey is unduly—indeed, dan- 
gerously—optimistic when he supposes that 
holding or losing southeast Asia depends 
upon preventing the Chinese from invad- 
ing it. If that were the main problem— 
if to deter the Chinese Army from invading 
Indochina would solve the problem—then 
our whole position would be very much 
easier than in fact it is. 

The danger in this region, as in the rest 
of southern Asia and northern Africa, is not 
primarily or principally external, as Governor 
Dewey assumed in his argument. The Chi- 
nese Communists have not invaded southeast 
Asia. There was a bitter and costly civil war 
in Indochina, there was a nasty guerrilla 
war in Malaya, long before the Red Chinese 
entered southerr China. 

The civil war in Indochina began on De- 
cember 19, 1946, when Ho Chi Minh launched 
a@ surprise attack on the French garrison in 
Hanoi and, as a recent State Department re- 
lease puts it, “warfare on the present scale 
commenced.” V’here were the Chinese Com- 
munists on December 19, 1946? More than 
1,500 miles away. They did not capture 


Mukden in Manchuria until November 1, 
1948, almost 2 years later. The Chinese Com- 


munists did not take Peiping until January 
22, 1949, they did not take Shanghai until 
May 25, 1949, they did not take Canton until 


October 15, 1949, and the Nationalists did not. 


abandon the mainland until December 8, 
1949. The civil war in Indochina had been 
going on for 3 years before the Chinese Com- 
munists even got to the Indochinese frontier. 

And as for Malaya, guerrilla warfare started 
early in 1948, months before the Red Chinese 
had taken even Mukden. 

Now there is no doubt that once the Red 
Chinese got to the Indochinese frontier, they 
were able to give support to the rebellion 
under Ho Chi Minh. But support of the kind 
they have been giving is not the invasion 
against which Governor Dewey’s proposed 
treaty is directed. 

I am not saying all of this because I have 
any objections to another pact—except as 
it would give our people a false sense of 
security and fill them with the mistaken be- 
lief that they had done something serious 
and effective. The new treaty, which Gov- 
ernor Dewey proposes, would not add any 
new guaranty to those which already exist. 
France, Great Britain, and the United States 
are already allied. They are already pub- 
licly committed to resist aggression in south- 
east Asia. They have agreed to, and are now 
holding, continuing staff talks as to what 
they can do in case of invasion. Another 
treaty would be an elaborate way of getting 
France, Britain, and America to endorse the 
check which they have already signed. Their 
endorsement of their own check will not put 
any more funds into the deposit against 
which the check is drawn. 

The real problem in southeast Asia re- 
mains, and would be unaffected by signing 
another treaty. It is the problem of how to 
make the transition from colonies to inde- 
pendent states, which will maintain friendly 
and mutually profitable relations with the 
western great powers. The trouble with 
Governor Dewey’s speech is, in my view, 
that it distracts attention from the real prob- 
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lem, which is very hard to solve, and is enor- 
mously emphatic about a remedy which is 
already being applied. 

That the problem is very hard to solve is 
only too evident when we look at the Middle 
East and North’ Africa. There is grave trou- 
ble in Iran, in Egypt, and in Tunisia. In 
none of these countries is there any immedi- 
ate threat of Communist invasion. For all 
of them the kind of guaranty which Gov- 
ernor Dewey wants is now in effect. There 
is not the slightest doubt that the United 
States would react immediately if Iran were 
invaced. As for Egypt and Tunisia, they 
cannot of course be invaded at all unless a 
dozen other countries have already been in- 
vaded and conquered and a world war is in 
full blast. 

Yet despite the fact that these countries 
are not threatened with military invasion, 
the western powers are gravely threatened in 
all of them. Until we realize fully that in 
the vast area which runs from Morocco to 
Indonesia our problems are not primarily and 
princjpally military, we shall not even begin 
to solve our problems. We shall go on losing 
the cold war, having concentrated our energy 
and our resources—and our brains—almost 
exclusively on preparing for a hot war. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House heretofore 
entered, the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore] is recognized for 10 minutes. 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY OF THE SOUTH 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, an action 
of doubtful legality is about to be taken 
which will result in great cost to the tax- 
payers of the United States and great 
injustice to many thousands of textile 
workers in several Southern States. As 
I understand the situation, Defense Mo- 
bilizer Wilson has prepared a memoran- 
dum or proposed order which would have 
the effect of channeling and awarding 
Government procurement contracts on a 
negotiated basis rather than to the low- 
est responsible bidder. 

Should this be consummated, as is 
now almost the case, then instead of fol- 
lowing the practice long established in 
the United States of procuring through 
the lowest responsible bidder, we will be 
back on the costly, extravagant, waste- 
ful trail of negotiated cost-plus con- 
tracts. That would be a deplorable 
day—condoning unnecessary spending 
and rewarding inefficiency. 

In the Southern States there are per- 
haps 250,000 people who work in the tex- 
tile industry. They have a right to con- 
sideration. These are not new indus- 
tries. They have grown in the South- 
ern States, notably in the States of Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Texas, Mississippi, and 
the Carolinas, from efficiency of opera- 
tion. Today, they are a vital part of our 
southern economy. During World War 
II these plants were depended upon to 
furnish the bulk of textile production. 
Their record was good. Textiles, cloth- 
ing, garments, and uniforms of all sorts 
were furnished at prices much lower 
than the same goods could be purchased 
from the factories of any other area of 
the country. 

Now there comes this proposition to 
circumvent the public contracts law and 
channel these procurement contracts in 
contravention of low bids to areas on 
the ground that they are so-called em- 
ployment distress areas. I would like to 
serve notice on Mr. Wilson and all those 
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who are involved in this proposed action 
that should such a policy be adopted, 
employment distress areas would almost 
overnight arise in many communities of 
the South. 4 

I have in my hand letters from busi- 
nessmen who tell me they have submit- 
ted low bids, that they are responsible 
bidders, perfectly willing and able to 
perform the contracts and that they 
have demonstrated experience in such 
fulfillment of contracts with the Gov- 
ernment. Despite these facts, however, 
the concerns would be denied procure- 
ment contracts under this proposed or- 
der. Their own employees would have 
to be discharged. 

Mr. Speaker, such an action should 
not be permitted by this Congress and I 
shall be glad to join other Representa- 
tives not only in protesting to the ex- 
ecutive authorities but in taking what- 
ever legislative action is necessary to 
stop this practice. It would be grossly 
unfair, costly, and, in my opinion, il- 
legal. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include as part of my remarks 
a letter from H. D. Wynn, a manufac- 
turer and outstanding businessman from 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORE. The letter reads as fol- 
lows: 

SOUTHERN ATHLETIC Co., INC., 
Knozville, Tenn., January 21, 1952. 
Congressman ALBERT GORE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR ALBERT: The Defense Department has 
recently ruled along with the Defense Mo- 
bilizer Wilson that contracts can be awarded 
whether they are to the low bidder or not. 
This whole proposition is just trying to see 
that the business is given to the eastern 
factories rather than the southern manu- 
facturers since we have been outbidding 
them consistently for the last year. Re- 
gardless of the fact that it will cost the 
Government many, many millions of dollars 
they are still going to try to push this work 
in the East rather than the South. The low 
dollar doesn’t matter at all. We certainly 
feel like that every effort should be made 
to see that the Government does not have 
to pay more for the materials than they 
have to. The low responsible bidder should 
get the business. This is the way it has 
always been in America and it should con- 
tinue to be that way. I will appreciate you 
doing what you can to step in there, 

Very truly yours, 
BREEZY WYNN 
(H. D. “Breezy” Wynn). 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcoOrD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Lane in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. SmitH of Wisconsin in four in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mrs. KEE in two instances. 

Mr. McCartuy and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Burpick in two instances and in 
one to include the testimony of a former 
Member of Congress. 
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Mr. BAKEWELL and to include an edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. 

Mr. Rapwawn and to include an edito- 
rial. 

Mr. KeaTInc and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Bonner and to include an address 
of Hon. James E. Webb. 

Mr. Boccs of Delaware. 

Mr. GRANT. 

Mr. PHILBIN in four instances and to 
include several speeches which he de- 
livered in his district. 

Mr. LarcaDE and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SmitH of Wisconsin in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. HEsBert and to include a series of 
editorials by Mr. William H. Fitzpatrick, 
Pulitzer prize winning editor of the New 
Orleans States. ; 

Mr. Brownson and to include testi- 
mony he gave this morning before the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. FuRCOLO. 

Mr. MULTER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McDonovcH and to include a 
statement, notwithstanding it exceeds 2 
pages of the REcorp and is estimated by 
the Public Printer to cost $224. 

Mr. Dorn and to include an article. 

Mr. Cannon (at the request of Mr. 
Dorn). 

Mr. Van Zanpt (at the request of Mr, 
Denny) and to include and editorial. 

Mr. HacEN in two instances and to in- 
clude newspaper articles, and in another 
instance to extend the remarks of Mr. 
PaTTERSON and to include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. PaTTerRsoNn (at the request of Mr. 
Hacen) and to include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. Price in four instances, in each to 
include newspaper articles. 

Mr. SHAFER in four instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Apponizio and to include a resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Jackson of Washington (at the 
request of Mr. MITCHELL) , notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the matter will require 
424 pages at a cost of $390. 

Mr. DELANEY and to include an article 
which appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal. 

Mr. BENDER in six instances. 

Mr. Bray and to include an editorial 
from the Indianapolis Star. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 21 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, January 31, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
= Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1104. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of a bill entitled 
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“A bill to amend the act of June 28, 1944 
(ch. 294, title III, 58 Stat. 414)”; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1105. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, trans- 
mitting the Eleventh Semiannual Report of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, pursuant to 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

1106. A letter from the Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, transmitting a 
letter reporting a violation of subsection 
(h) of section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, 
pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised Stat-. 
utes, subsection (i) (2); to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

1107. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a report concerning the 
progress made in the improvement of Fed- 
eral-aid highways and other information as 
required for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1951, pursuant to section 10 of the act of 
Congress approved June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 
993); to the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. H. R. 5598. A bill to authorize the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey 
a parcel of land to the Mount Olivet Ceme- 
tery Association, Salt Lake City, Utah; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1284). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. H. R. 5717. A bill to provide uniform 
rates of pension for veterans of the Indian 
wars; without amendment (Rept. No. 1285). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. H.R. 5891. A bill to amend the vet- 
erans’ regulations to establish for certain 
persons who served in the Armed Forces a 
further presumption of service connection 
for an active psychosis; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1286). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. H.R. 5893. A bill to make additional 
funds available to the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs for direct home and farm- 
house loans to eligible veterans, under title 
III of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1287). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. H.R. 5951. A bill to add certain fed- 
erally owned land to the Mound City Group 
National Monument, in the State of Ohio, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1288). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 6315. A bill to establish a basic ad- 
ministrative workweek and pay periods of 
two administrative workweeks for postmas- 
ters, officers, and employees in the postal 
field service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: 

H.R. 6316. A bill to provide for the Is- 

suance of a special postage stamp in honor 
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of the Cooperative Weather Observers; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 6317. A bill to amend section 1923 (a) 
of title 28, United States Code, relating to 
docket fees; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. ‘ 
By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

H. R. 6318. A bill to facilitate the volun- 
tary enlistment in the Regular Military Es- 
tablishment of qualified American Samoans, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. R. 6319. A bill to amend the Army-Navy 
Medical Services Corps Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 
734), as amended, so as to authorize the 
appointment of a Chief of the Medical Serv- 
ice Corps of the Navy, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H. R. 6320. A bill to exempt certain whole- 
sale marketers of petroleum from the provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: 

H. R. 6321. A bill to authorize promotions 
from apprentice to journeyman in the Gov- 
ernment service to be made on a permanent 
basis, to provide credit for promotion and re- 
tention purposes for graduate apprentices, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HAYS of Ohio: 

H. R. 6322. A bill to provide supplementary 
unemployment compensation benefits in cer- 
tain cases to workers unemployed during 
the national emergency, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 6323. A bill to improve the efficiency 
of the United Stetes Civil Service; to deny 
benefits, under the civil service and other 
retirement systems, to persons convicted of 
certain felonies; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. R. 6324. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to provide harbor and termi- 
nal facilities in cases where such facilities 
are not privately available, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 6325. A bill to provide for the award 
of certain public contracts to bidders from 
areas of very substantial labor surplus where 
their bids do not exceed by more than 5 per- 
cent the most advantageous bids submitted 
from other areas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 6326. A bill to amend subsections (c) 
and (d) of section 3 of the Postal Salary Act 
of July 6, 1945, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 6327. A bill to protect the civil serv- 
ice retirement rights of hospitalized veterans 
in service-connected cases; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 6328. A bill to amend the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, pertaining to 
the crafts, protective, and custodial schedule, 
and to place the position of char employee 
working part time in the appropriate grade 
of the crafts, protective, and custodial sched- 
ule; to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

H. R. 6329. A bill to exempt children’s skis 
and ski poles from the manufacturers’ ex- 
cise tax on sporting goods; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 6330. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to reduce, for purposes of old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits, the 
age requirement from age 65 to age 62; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. POLK: 

H. R. 6331. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to establish Civil Air Patrol 
as a Civilian auxiliary of the United States 
Air Force and to authorize the Secretary 
of the Air Force to extend aid to Civil Air 
Patrol in the fulfillment of its objectives, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 6332. A bill to provide supplementary 
unemployment compensation benefits in 
certain cases to workers unemployed during 
the national emergency, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIEMINSKI: 

H. R. 6333. A bill granting an exemption 
from income tax in the case of certain pen- 
sions and annuities of policemen and fire- 
men; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 6334. A bill to allow taxpayers, in 
computing adjusted gross income, to deduct 
expenses paid or incurred by them in con- 
nection with their employment on a com- 
mission basis; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. VELDE: 

H.R. 6335. A bill to provide that the 
Librarian of Congress shall mark all sub- 
versive matter in the Library of Congress 
and compile-a list thereof for the guidance 
of other libraries in the United States; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 6336. A bill to promote the national 
defense by authorizing the construction of 
aeronautical research facilities by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
necessary to the effective prosecution of 
aeronautical research; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H. R. 6337. A bill to clarify the status of 
citizens or nationals of the Republic of the 
Philippines who are retired members of the 
uniformed services and who hold Offices of 
profit or trust under the Republic of the 
Philippines, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WILSON of Texas: 

H. R. 6338. A bill to amend paragraph (4) 
of section 1491 of title 28 of the United 
States Code with respect to stipulations in 
contracts with the United States as to the 
determination of disputed questions by Fed- 
eral officials; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H. R. 6339. A bill to provide supplementary 
unemployment compensation benefits in 
certain cases to workers unemployed during 
the national emergency, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 

H. R. 6340. A bill to equitably adjust the 
salaries of auditors at central accounting 
post offices; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. R. 6341. A bill to establish a basic ad- 
ministrative workweek and pay periods of 
two administrative workweeks for postmas- 
ters, officers, and employees in the postal 
field service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. R. 6342. A bill to raise the limit of in- 
come of World War I widows who are eli- 
gible to receive pensions; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H. R. 6343. A bill to repeal the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1949; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. RADWAN: 

H. Res. 511. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the desirability of using polygraphs 
to determine the loyalty of applicants for 
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employment in certain departments and 
agencies; to the Committee on Rules. 
By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. Res. 512. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives, so as to 
permit two or more Members to introduce 
jointly any public bill, memorial, or resolu- 
tion; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WOOD of Idaho: 

H. Res. 513. Resolution to rescind con- 
tempt citation of Joseph P. Kamp; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


_Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of California: 

H. R. 6344. A bill for the relief of the Max- 
well Hardware Co.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6345. A bill for the relief of Wanda 
Charwat and her daughter, Wanda Aino 
Charwat; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 

H. R. 6346. A bill for the relief of Peter P. 

8. Ching; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. BAKER: : 

H. R. 6347. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary D. Lay; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLEMENTE: 

H. R. 6348. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Reginald E. Ivory as an officer in 
the Regular Army; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

H. R. 6349. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Eva Mae Odlum; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HESELTON: 

H. R. 6350. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ida 
Bifolchini; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H.R. 6351. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Sumie Yada; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 6352. A bill for the relief of Jose- 
phine Reigl; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 6353. A bill to legalize the entry of 
Mrs. Maria Likar Shrady, a native of Austria; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

H. R. 6354. A bill for the relief of Giacomo 
Scano, Giovanna Scano, Guido Scano, and 
Valerio Scano; to the Committee on the Ju 
diciary. ; 

By Mr. REGAN: 

H. R. 6355. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesca Servello; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. o7 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

ER. 6356. A bill for the relief of William 
J. Martin; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of Texas: 

H. R. 6357. A bill for the relief of Pramovil 
Vaclav Maly and Jarmila Maly; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YORTY: 

H. R. 6358. A bill for the relief of Gan Seow 

Tung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

523. By Mr. NELSON: Petition of Daisy H. 
Russell and 19 others of Augusta, Maine, 
protesting against the the advertising of 
alcoholic beverages through the medium of 
radio, television, newspapers, and maga- 
zines; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 
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524. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the sec- 
retary, Omega Psi Phi Fraternity, Inc., of 
Howard University, Washington, D. C., rela- 
tive to the assassination of Harry T. Moore, 
and offering a reward for the arrest and con- 
viction of the person or persons responsible; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


TuHurspay, JANUARY 31, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 
10, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean, 
Washington Cathedral, Washington, 
D. C., offered the following prayer: 


O God, Father of all, help us in all 
things to begin in quietness; to remem- 
ber first Thy will, and to know Thy for- 
giving peace. So by Thy strength may 
we renew our common loyalty and 
brotherly faith. Then follow us, gracious 
Lord, with Thy blessing through the heat 
and turmoil of this day. Give us cour- 
age to speak openly, fearlessly; but grace 
too of charity and the power to forgive. 
Grant us vision to lead; but humbleness 
to follow as well. Lift our imagination 
to wide horizons; but hallow us also with 
patience in trivial duty. Thus, aware of 
Thy continual care, may we reflect Thy 
glory in our lives and public trust, to the 
end that through us Thy people may be 
encouraged and united in one kindly des- 
tiny. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFarLanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, January 30, 1952, was dispensed 
with. ‘ 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. BripcEs, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. THYE was ex- 
cused from attendance on the session of 
the Senate today. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted te transact routine business, 
without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF TRADING WITH THE 
ENEMY ACT—RESOLUTION OF FEDER- 
ATION OF GERMAN-AMERICAN SOCIE- 
TIES OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorD, a resolution adopted by the 
Federation of German-American Socie- 
ties of Nebraska, relating to the return 
of certain property acquired by aliens 
from American citizens. The federation 
recommended that a similar resolution 
be adopted at the Third Annual Na- 
tional Resettlement Conference, Chicago, 
Ill., on January 18 and 19, 1952, 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


Whereas between 10,000,000 and 12,000,000 
men, women, and children of German eth- 
nic origin have been forcibly expelled from 
their ancestral homes from countries now 
behind the iron curtain since the close of 
World War II and are now living in over- 
crowded, unsanitary and unhealthy condi- 
tions in bombed out and dismembered Ger- 
many; and 

Whereas various American church groups, 
charitable organizations and societies, as well 
as millions of individual American citizens 
have in a spirit of Christian charity and 
brotherly love, undertaken the enormous 
task of relief and rehabilitation of the Ger- 
man civilian population; and 

Whereas being fully cognizant of the fact 
that godless communism breeds on human 
misery and as part of the general relief and 
rehabilitation program undertaken by these 
groups and individuals there has been estab- 
lished, with the aid and support of ‘the 
United States of America, the resettlement 
in the United States of 55,000 persons from 
the surplus population now living in Ger- 
many; and 

Whereas the resettlement work, although 
very important in itself, is only a small part 
of the relief and rehabilitation program and 
is not intended to nor can it solve the imme- 
diate problem of improving living conditions 
in Germany; and 

Whereas the funds available for the reset- 
tlement program from American church 
groups, charitable organizations, societies, 
and individuals are limited by the demands 
made upon them for direct charity and relief 
to the German civilian population; and 

Whereas the United States Government, 
through the Office of Alien Property, holds 
more than $70,000,000 seized during the war 
from more than 10,000 estates and trusts 
created by American citizens which were 
meant by these American citizens for relief 
and rehabilitation of their relatives and the 
civilian population in Germany after the war 
Was over, and the return of these funds 
would greatly relieve the burden of direct re- 
lief; and 

Whereas included in this property seized 
by the Office of Alien Property and now held 
by the United States Government are the 
gifts, bequests, devises, and trusts created 
by American citizens for hospitals, orphan- 
ages, charitable organizations, and church 
groups of all denominations in Germany 
affiliated with their American brethren and 
so direly in need of our support to carry 
on their work; and 

Whereas the Office of Alien Property, ac- 
cordi z to its own reports to Congress, holds 
more than $300,000,000 in seized properties 
and that the total war claims to be paid 
from said funds do not exceed $100,000,000, 
as stated by the War Claims Commission, 
and that therefore the return of the $70,000,- 
000 seized from the estates and trusts of 
American citizens would not jeopardize the 
payment of war claims; and 

Whereas in recognition of these facts, a 


.bipartisan group of United States Senators 


under the sponsorship of United States Sen- 
ators William Langer, Herbert O’Conor, 
Kenneth Wherry, recently deceased, and 
Hugh Butler introduced legislation in the 
Eighty-first Congress to return such funds 
with adequate safeguards that such returns 
be not made to former members of the Nazi 
Party; and 

Whercas the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Senator Pat Mc- 
CagRAN, unanimously recommended that the 
Congress pass this legislation and in its 
committee report stated: 

“Such property is not enemy property 
within the strict sense of the word, nor is it 
enemy property within the spirit of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act. It is in- 
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trinsically and inherently American prop- 
erty. Said property was amassed and earned 
in America by American citizens. It re- 
mained in this country to aid and abet the 
Government in the way all property does to 
a@ successful fruition of the war. Certainly, 
and no one would contend otherwise, it was 
not the desire of Congress or the people of 
this country to seize such property”; and 
Whereas this legislation was unanimously 
passed by the United States Senate during 
the Eighty-first Congress and sent to the 
House of Representatives for approval, 
whereupon the legislation was sent to the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, under the chairinanship of Con- 
gressman RospertT Crosser, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, which committee failed to act on the 
legislation and it therefore died with the 
adjournment of the Eighty-first Congress; 
and 
Whereas the failure to pass this just legis- 
lation has hindered and continues to hinder 
the work of relief and rehabilitation of the 
German civilian population so vital to the 
peace and the well-being. of the world; and 
Whereas identical legislai.on was intro- 
duced in the Eighty-second Congress known 
as S. 172 which has again been approved by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee and is now 
in the Senate Calendar for final action; and 
Whereas a companion bill was introduced 
in the House of Representatives and was 
again referred to the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee; and 
Whereas the release of these funds would 
relieve the ecouomic plight of thousands of 
men, women, and children in Germany and 
lighten the burden on American church 
groups, charitable organizations, and indi- 
vidual American citizens, thus making coun- 
ter funds available for the resettlement pro- 
gram which will otherwise not be available: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Federation of German 
American Societies of Nebraska, petition the 
President of the United States and the Mem- 
bers of Congress urging the immediate pas- 
sage of this legislation, S. 172, to return such 
property seized from the estates and trusts 
of American citizens and making the same 
available to the German civilian popula- 
tion, religious and charitable groups, as in- 
tended by their American friends and rela- 
tives, for their relief and rehabilitation; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That this resolution be present- 
ed to the delegates attending the third an- 
nual resettlement conference in Chicago on 
January 18 and 19, 1952, for their further 
action; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the various church groups in the 
United States and other charitable organiza- 
tions and societies doing relief work in Ger- 
many with the request that they consider 
similar action; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States 
and to all Members of Congress. 
WituiaM A. PETER, 
President, Federation of German- 
American Societies of Nebraska. 
ADOLPH SCHUETTE, 
Secretary. 


Approved this 30th day of December in 


the city of Omaha, Nebr., in the year of our 
Lord 1961, 


JESSAMINE CREEK DAM—RESOLUTION OF 
COMMON COUNCIL OF FRANKFORT, KY. 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the ReEcorpD, a resolution adopted by 
the Common Council of the City of 
Frankfort, Ky., urging an appropriation 
of $50,000 to complete the planning of 
the Jessamine Creek Dam. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION REQUESTING THE REPRESENTATIVES 
or TH1s District In ConGREss To WorK 
FOR AN APPROPRIATION REQUEST OF $50,000 
To COMPLETE THE PLANNING OF THE JESSA- 
MINE CREEK DaM 
Whereas there is considerable local in- 

terest for the construction of the Jessamine 

Creek Dam, which, in the opinion of the 

United States Corps of Engineers, will alle- 

viate all future floods in the city of Frank- 

fort; and 

Whereas an appropriation was made avail- 
able to the United States Corps of Engineers 
in 1951 for the purpose of defraying the 
expense of plans and specifications for the 
construction of the said dam; and 

Whereas the appropriation was $50,000 
short of the amount necessary to complete 
the plans and specifications; and 

Whereas the United States Corps of En- 
gineers has recently requested an appropria- 
tion of this amount in order to complete 
their planning work on this project: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by th2 Board of Common Council 
of the City of Frankfort, Ky.: 

1. That all Members of Congress, both 
Senators and Representatives, representing 
this district be advised that the people of 
Frankfort are urgently requesting that this 
dam be constructed at the earliest practical 
date, and that they investigate this appro- 
priation request from the United States Corps 
of Engineers and do whatever can possibly be 
done on behalf of the citizens of Frankfort 
to see that this $50,000 request is made 
available to the United States Corps of En- 
gineers. 

2. Be it further resolved, That a certified 
copy of this resolution be sent to United 
States Senator Ear C. CLEMENTS, United 
States Senator THomas R. UNDERWOOD, and 
United States Representative JoHN Watts in 
order that they may be advised of the peo- 
ple’s desires in this respect. 


RESOLUTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF GAME, FISH, AND CON- 
SERVATION COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a series of four resolutions 
adopted in New York on September 11, 
1951, at the Forty-first Annual Conven- 
tion of the International Association of 
Game, Fish, and Conservation Commis- 
sioners. 

Down through the years, it has been 
my pleasure to cooperate with conserva- 
tion authorities throughout our Nation 
in order to preserve the great outdoor 
heritage which is ours and which we 
want to pass along to future generations, 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olutions, as forwarded to me by the dis- 
tinguished conservation director of my 
State, Ernest Swift, be printed in the 
Recorp and be thereafter appropriately 
referred to the Agriculture Committee. 

There being no »bjection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE FORTY-FIRST AN- 

NUAL CONVENTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION OF GAME, FISH, AND CONSERVA- 

TION COMMISSIONERS, AT ROCHESTER, N. Y., 

SEPTEMBER 11, 1951 
RESOLUTION 1—OPPOSING EXTENSION OF FEDERAL 

CONTROLS OVER FISH AND GAME 

Whereas there is a growing tendency for 

agencies of the Federal Government, both 
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civil and military, to promote Federal legis- 
lation and regulations designed to usurp 
State authority over wildlife resources and 
to use the said resources in a manner con- 
trary to the best interests of the peoples of 
the respective States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the International Association 
of Game, Fish, and Conservation Commis- 
sioners in conference assembled at Rochester, 
N. Y., this 11th day of September 1951, 
That it opposes any retention or extension of 
controls by any Federal agency, except those 
now held by the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the National Park Serv- 
ice, over t..e wildlife resources of the respec- 
tive States; and be it further 

Resolved, That this association opposes the 
enactment of H. R. 3233 which would enable 
commanders of military reservations within 
the several States to enact rules and regula- 
tions inconsistent with Stat- laws and regu- 
lations rpplying to wildlife; be it further 

Resolved, That this association shall spon- 
sor appropriate legislation in Congress to 
read essentially as follows: 

“That all hunting on lands owned or con- 
tralled by the Federal Government and all 
fishing in waters owned or controlled by the 
Federal Government shall be in accordance 
with the laws of the State in which the area 
is located.” 


RESOLUTION 2—-FAVORING TACKETT BILL, H. R. 565 


Whereas the multiple use nature of the 
United States forests is hereby recognized; 
and 

Whereas funds for the development of 
recreational resources on these national 
forests have not been available for some 
several years; and 

Whereas these past few years have seen a 
deterioration and decline in the values of 
recreational resources: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the International Associa- 
tion of Game, Fish, and Conservation Com- 
missioners does hereby recommend the pas- 
sage of the Tackett bill, H. R. 565, which pro- 
vides that 10 percent of all moneys received 
from national forest income shall be available 
for the development, maintenance, and op- 
eration of national forest recreational re- 
sources; and be it further 

Resolved, That this association goes on 
record as again opposing any Federal use 
stamp for hunting and fishing on national 
forest land. 


RESOLUTION 3—NATIONAL FOREST ADVISORY 
BOARDS 


Whereas the national forests and national 
grazing lands of the West are administered 
and operated under a multiple use program 
which embraces watershed protection, tim- 
ber production, grazing, wildlife manage- 
ment, public recreation, and other valid and 
legitimate purposes; and 

Whereas there now exist under law, na- 
tional forest advisory boards consisting of 
domestic livestock interests, with one other 
forest user being represented, such repre- 
sentation consisting of only one wildlife 
vote: Now, therefore, be it 

Resélved, That the International Associa- 
tion of Game, Fish, and Conservation Com- 
missioners strongly insists that the repre- 
sentation on-national forest advisory boards 
be broadened to provide equal representa- 
tion and participation by all legitimate users 
of the national forests and national grazing 
lands under the multiple use program, spe- 
cifically including the interests of wildlife, 
recrextion, timber, grazing, and watershed 
management. 


RESOLUTION 9-—-CONSERVATION EDUCATION 


Whereas all progress in conservation de- 
pends on public support, which in turn de- 
pends on education and information: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the International Association 
of Game, Fish, and Conservation Commis- 
sioners in convention assembled at Roch- 
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ester N. Y., this 11th day of September 1951, 
That we deem it vitally important to pro- 
mote the utmost possible expansion and de- 
velopment of all activities for conservation 
education and imniormation through the 
schools, press, radio, television, and other 
means, and we urge the Congress, the State 
legislatures, and other authorities concerned 
to provide all -:ecessary funds and facilities 
for adequate conservation education cnd in- 
formation programs. 


LL ———————— 
THE GRAY MARKET IN STEEL—REPORT 


OF SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS (S. REPT. NO. 1141) 


Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Select 
Committee on Small Business, submitted 
a report relating to the gray market in 
steel, which was ordered to be printed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 2558. A bill for the relief of Guenter 
Hoffmann; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. NIXON: 

S. 2559. A bill for the relief of Mary L. 
Barrett; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 2560. A bill to provide for the reinstate- 
ment of William A. Burkett as a Senior 
Special Agent, United States Treasury; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

8.2561. A bill for the relief of Susan 
Patricia Manchester; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2562. A bill for the relief of Asob Ulla; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGER (for himself, Mr. 
Mownort, Mr. Murray, Mr. EcTon, Mr. 
Case, and Mr. YounG): 

8. 2568. A bill to authorize the conveyance 
to the former owners of mineral interests 
in certain lands in North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Montana acquired by the United 
States under title III of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. LaNcer when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FREAR (by request): 

S. 2564. A bill to amend the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr. Hix): 

S. 2565. A bill to extend the period within 
which courses of instruction may be initia- 
ted pursuant to the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended, by certain 
veterans unable to avail themselves of such 
educational benefits because of illness or 
physical disability; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2566. A bill for the relief of Niccolo Luvi- 
sotti; and 

8. 2567. A bill to facilitate immigration to 
areas of the world in need of additional man- 
power for economic development from cer- 
tain European countries having surplus man- 
power; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCarran when 
he introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 2568. A bill for the relief of Amy Bever- 
ley Wong; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

S. 2569. A bill to amend the Soil Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, and the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself, Mr. 
SmatTHeErs, Mr. Tosey, Mr. HUvuNT, 
Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. Murray, 
Mr. KEFAUVER, and Mr. AIKEN): 

8.2570. A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to conduct preference primaries for 
nomination of candidates for President and 
Vice President; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2571. A bill for the relief of Ernest Dan- 
iel Davis, Jr.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 2572. A bill to provide, in certain cases, 
reduced postal rates on fourth-class mail 
sent by members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 2573. A bill authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Walter Anson Pease; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


AMENDMENT OF LEGISLATIVE REORGAN- 
IZATION ACT RELATING TO EVALUA- 
TION OF FISCAL REQUIREMENTS OF 
EXECUTIVE AGENCIES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 913) to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide 
for more effective evaluation of the fiscal 
requirements of the executive agencies 
of the Government of the United States, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion by Mr. Jounston of 
South Carolina, the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service was discharged 
from the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 2524) to amend section 1114 of 
title 18, United States Code, so as to 
extend its protection to postmasters, of- 
ficers, and employees of the field service 
of the Post Office Department, and it 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. CARLSON: 

Address delivered by Senator Seaton at 
Kansas Day dinner at Topeka, Kans., on 
January 29, 1952. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Address entitled “Preserving Free Com- 
petitive Enterprise,” delivered by Hon. James 
M. Mead, Federal Trade Commissioner, at 
National Convention of Motor and Equip- 
ment Wholesalers Association, Chicago, IIl., 
December 3, 1951. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

Address entitled “Statism Versus Liberty 
War,” delivercd in Reno, Nev., by Most Rev. 
Thomas K. Gorman, bishop of Reno. 
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By Mr. MUNDT: 

Statement by former Senator Hawkes with 
reference to the final report of the Commit- 
tee to Explore Political Realignment. 

An address by George E. Stringfellow, de- 
livered before the seventy-fifth anniversary 
dinner Reading Lodge, No. 549, F. and A. M., 
Reading, Pa., on December 15, 1951. 

By Mr. PASTORE: 

Article published in the Government 
Standard with respect to honors conferred 
on newspaper, radio, and TV reporters for 
strengthening the merit system. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

Address on the subject of world peace, de- 
livered by William B. Mathews, editor and 
publisher of the Arizona Daily Star, before 
the Channel City Club of Santa Barbara, 
Calif., on January 28, 1952. 

By Mr. BENTON: 

Article entitled “First Impressions of an 
Ambassador,” published in the January 13, 
1952, issue of the Times of India. 

Article from the November 1951 issue of the 
Survey entitled “Call for a New Immigration 
Policy,” by Unitec States Ambassador Ches- 
ter Bowles. 

Editorial in the Record of Meriden, Conn., 
entitled “We Favor Globetrotting.” 

Letter to the Council of State Chambers 
of Commerce on the subject of economy 
measures passed by the Senate, together with 
a list of 20 Senate votes. 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

Article entitled “Judge Robert P. Patter- 
son as I Knew Him,” written by Brig. Gen. 
Julius Klein, former special assistant to 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson. 

Editorial entitled “Results of Not Listening 
to MacArthur,” published in the Manchester 
(N. H.) Union. 

By Mr. HILL: 

Editorial entitled “Oil Lobby Is After Our 
Oil Lands,” published in the Machinist for 
January 31, 1952. 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

Article entitled “Spokesman or Just an 
Observer?” written by David Lawrence and 
published in the Washington Evening Star 
of January 29, 1952; editorial entitled “Old 
Line,” published in the Washington Post of 
January 29, 1952; and editorial entitled “Mr. 
Hoover on NATO,” published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of January 29, 1952. 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

Editorial entitled “The Railroads’ Plight,” 
published in the Washington Times-Herald 
of January 30, 1952. 

By Mr. WELKER: 

An article entitled “Can’t Argue With 
Them,” written by John Breier, and pub- 
lished in the Lewiston (Idaho) Morning 
Tribune of December 23, 1951. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Editorial entitled “West Europe Must Do Its 
Full Share,” published in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of January 30, 1952. 

Essay entitled “What the Bill of Rights 
Means to Me,” by Miss Jerry-Lynn Rainwater. 

Editorial entitled “Speed Probe of Tax- 
wasting Price Boosters in CCC,” from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, regarding investiga- 
tion of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


CREATION OF A FEDERATION OF EUROPE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManHon], and the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], I 
submit for appropriate reference a reso- 
lution expressing interest in the crea- 
tion of a Federation of Europe. 


January $1 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred. 


The resolution (S. Res. 269), submitted 
by Mr. Fu.sricut (for himself and other 
Senators), was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


Whereas it is now well recognized, both 
here and abroad, that many past wars, in- 
cluding the two World Wars, have had as 
one of their underlying causes political dis- 
unity in Europe; and 

Whereas a vast majority of the statesmen 
of the Western World now agree that further 
European unity is vital to the economic 
and military security of the free world; 
and 

Whereas it is the policy of this Govern- 
ment to encourage all measures looking to- 
ward the closer association of the European 
nations; and 

Whereas this Government has already 
taken positive steps, such as the enactment 
of the European recovery program and the 
encouragement of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation and the Euro- 
pean Payments Union, which have paved 
the way for greater unity; and 

Whereas a number of important nations 
of Europe have demonstrated the sincerity 
of their desire to attain further unity by 
initiating such unification programs as the 
Schumann plan, the Council of Europe, and 
the European defense community; and 

Whereas the Foreign Ministers of France, 
the Federal German Republic, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxemburg de- 
clared on December 30, 1951, that the uni- 
fication of Europe remains one of the es- 
sential goals of their Governments; and 

Whereas it is believed that the realiza- 
tion of this desire would produce a powerful 
new democratic state, capable of sustaining 
itself politically, economically, and militarily 
and able to contribute greatly to the achieve- 
ment of world peace; and 

Whereas it is clear that the United States 
has a profound interest in a strong and free 
Europe: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the United 
States Senate that this Government declare 
its interest in the early creation within the 
framework of the North Atlantic community 
of a united states of Europe, or whatever 
other form of political federation the coun- 
tries concerned deem most suitable; be it 
further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that it would welcome the calling of a 
European constitutional convention to lay 
the groundwork for a European political fed- 
eration at the earliest date possible; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that this Government now proclaim its 
intention of cooperating with any new Euro- 
pean federal government that may be 
brought into being; and finally be it - 

Resolved That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the collaboration of a united states 
of Europe and the United States of America 
along with the other free nations of the 
world, dedicated to the same principles, 
would be one of the greatest contributions 
of this century to the preservation of free- 
dom and the attainment of peace on earth. 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask that there be printed in the REcorp 
at this point, following the printing of 
the resolution, a letter addressed by the 
Senators who are sponsoring the resolu- 
tion to the President of the United 
States, dated January 30, 1952, concern- 
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ing the resolution, and the reply from 
the President endorsing it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the letters will be printed. 

The letters are as follows: 


Unitep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
January 30, 1952. 
The Honorable Harry S. TRUMAN, 
The President, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PresipenT: As you know, since 
becoming Members of the United States Sen- 
ate, our efforts have been directed toward the 
establishment and maintenance of peace and 
the preservation of the dignity of man. In 
order to be fully equipped to make the maxi- 
mum contribution toward the achievement 
of this end, we have given constant study and 
consideration both to political and economic 
history and to the possible solutions to the 
many problems confronting those people of 
the world desiring peace and freedom. 

We have discussed these questions with our 
colleagues and with many of the leading 
statesmen of the world. We have long been 
convinced and, are now more firmly con- 
vinced than ever, that the creation of a po- 
litical federation in Europe would be a great 
contribution—in fect, a necessary .step— 
toward the achievement of these objectives. 

The will to achieve federation is present 
among the people of Europe, as well as among 
their statesmen and their leaders. We be- 
lieve the necessity is felt. This Government 
has taken positive steps to encourage, indeed 
to facilitate, such a federation. The Con- 
gress has manifested in legislation over the 
past several years its interest in European 
unity. What is now needed is a clear state- 
ment by this Government formally declaring 
its sympathy for the creation of a political 
federation in Europe. We should encourage 
the European countries to call a constitu- 
tional convention to lay the groundwork for 
European political federation at the earliest 
possible date. 

With this in mind, we intend to introduce 
the attached resolution in the United States 
Senate. It is our sincere hope that you will 


find it possible to lend it your support and 


encouragement. 
Respectfully yours, 

J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
United States Senator, 

BrrEN McManHon, 
United States Senator, 

JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
United States Senator. 


oo 


THE WHITE HOvsE, 
Washington, January 30, 1952. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Hon. Brie: McMAHON, 
Hon. JoHN J. SPARKMAN, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATORS: I have your letter advis- 
ing me of your intention to introduce a reso- 
lution designed to bring about a declaration 
by this Government of its sympathy for the 
early creation, within the framework of the 
North Atlantic community, of a political 
federation in Europe. 

I believe such a declaration would do much 
to encourage our European friends to move 
ahead vigorously toward this objective. I 
believe sincerely that the creation of a po- 
litical federation in Europe, uniting the 
strength of free peoples on that continent, 
would be one of the greatest contributions 
that could be made toward the advancement 
of freedom and the maintenance of peace. 
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It is my hope that the United States Sen- 
ate will give this resolution its careful con- 
sideration and its wholehearted approval. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S, TRUMAN, 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may speak 
for about 2 minutes in explanation of the 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? ‘The Chair hears nonce, and the 
Senator from Arkansas may proceed. 

Mr. F'ULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ecnsider this to be a very historic reso- 
lution. For centuries some of the wisest 
men in the world have advocated the 
political unification of Europe. Many of 
the bloodiest wars, particula-ly the two 
world wars in which we have been in- 
volved, have grown out of the friction 
which has resulted from the political 
and economic fragmentation oi Europe. 
So this resolution we are advocating is 
not an idealistic dream. The European 
leaders themselves are taking the lead 
and are making progress toward the eco- 
nomic integration of their countries, as 
proved by the adoption of the Schuman 
plan only a few days ago by the legis- 
lature of Western Germany. 

Mr. President, I am very pleased, in- 
deed, that the President of the United 
States has given his strong approval to 
the resolution. In my opinion, it is one 
of the most hopeful and farsighted poli- 
cies he has ever supported. 

I sincerely trust that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations will hold hearings 
on the resolution at an early date. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
have just come into the Chamber. What 
is the resolution to which the Senator is 
referring? . 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is a resolution 
presented by myself, the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McManon], and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPaRKMAN], 
to be referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. It concerns the proposed 
federation of Europe. I have just stated 
that I hope very much that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations will find an 
opportunity to hold hearings on the res- 
olution in the near future. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the resolution 
empower us to oring about the federa- 
tion and set it up in Europe? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would not say 
that it goes that far. It expresses our 
approval and hearty support of the ef- 
forts which are being made in Europe 
now to bring about a political federation, 
and, in my opinion, it would be a great 
step forward if we could assist in achiev- 
ing that objective. I think we should do 
all we can to promote it. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. I hope we will be 
able to go forward with the resolution in 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. McMAHON. I do not have the 
floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have yielded to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Both the Senator 
from Arkansas and the Senator from 
Connecticut are members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and they 
can he heard before the committee. It 
does not take a resolution of the Senate 
to enable two such able and distinguished 
members of the committee who are pro- 
ponents of the resolution to get a hear- 
ing before the committee. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. : 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the Senate for 3 minutes on the subject 
which has just been discussed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Connecticut may proceed. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the cooperative spirit which has 
been evidenced by the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in this 
matter. I hope the committee will be 
able to consider the resolution very 
quickly, because it is a matter of the first 
importance. I came iirmly to that con- 
clusion after attending the meeting at 
Strasbourg of the 14 Members of Con- 
gress who convened with the delegates 
of the European Consultative Assembly 
for a 5-day meeting. 

This resolution, if adopted, would 
place the Senate on record in favor of 
the immediate calling of a constitutional 
assemblage in Europe for the purpose of 
bringing about a United States of Europe, 
which means the political, economic, 
and military unification of that conti- 
nent. I say to the Senate that unless 
that is achieved, we shall not be able to 
relieve ourselves of the burden which we 
are now carrying. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator entirely in that remark. I am 
particularly pleased that the President 
of the United States, speaking certainly 
for the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, has now given his strong approval 
to this proposal. I think it is a very 
great step forward. 





AMERICAN CITIZENS IMPRISONED IN 
COMMUNIST CHINA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for not 
to exceed 5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from California may proceed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. On December 9th I 
released to the press and to the American 
public for the first time a list of 32 Amer- 
ican citizens who have been imprisoned 
by the Chinese Communists. These are 
civilians, some of whom have been in 
Communist jails for a period of a year 
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or more. I ask unanimous consent that 
this list be printed in the Rrecorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 




























American citizens believed to be imprisoned in China 1 See 
Approx imate 
Name Organization date of Place 
arrest 
1. Bersohn, Maleolm...........- American medical student at Peiping...| July —,1951 | Peiping. 
2,3. Bradshaw, Dr. Homer V, | Presbyterian mission..............-..0-]---ceeeeeeeee- Lien Hsien, Kwang- 
and wife. tung. 
4 Began, Robert T..ncncccsevcce American attorney at Shanghal.........] Feb. 13,1951 | Shanghai. 
eo et eee Fe Sere ern Jan, —, 1950 | Kunming. 
6. Cline, Philip (deceased)....... II TIO... 0. ca neulseeiudisiebetentntaiaabubonieneaal Tsingtao. 
2. Conley, PEAK. c<ccsccccstoved PRO A, CRIIOS.. cnnvasicccucdesstte Sept. —, 1951 | Chungking. 
8 Donnelly, Jerome..........-.- Pranciscal: Fathers...ccccaccsecesccceses Jan, —,1951 | S 2 gt ‘ e, Hsien, 
upeh, 
O Pali, Dae ..wccacancocncn OE FE cacccniciunninonaceancese July 31,1951 | Yangchow, Kiangsu. 
10. Ford, Bishop Francis.........- eae ae Apr. 14,1951 | Arrested Muiyuen, 
Kwangtung (now at 
Canton). 
11, Gaspard, Raymond A......... BMargknel Mission ........s....ccscssceces Apr. —, 1951 | Loting, Kwangtung. 
12, Gross, Fulgence.......... Franciscan Missionary Union... Jan, —,1951 | Tsingtao, 
13, Kanady, Dilmus_........ Edward T. Robertson & Sons. Apr. 26,1951 | Shanghai, 
14, Kiehn, Arnold Milton... Private business -... Mar, —, 1951 Do. 
15. Kowalski, Bishop Robert Franciscan Fathers_......-. June —,1951 | Wuchang, Hupei. 
16. Lovegren, Levi A Conservative Baptist Foreign Mis Jan, 15,1951 | Yaan, Sikang Prov- 
Society. ince. 
17. McCann, Robert.... Frazar, Federal, Inc, (auto agency) | June 14,1951 | Tientsin. 
(manager). 
18, Middleton, Dorothy....-..... Presbyterian mission.........-.....-..-- Apr, 30,1951 | Lien Hsien, Kwang- 
' tung. 
OR, DA, Wrist 5. icncnnqncsssss A July 25,1951 | Peiping. 
20. Morse, Justin Russell........-. Yunnan-Tibetan Christian Mission....-. Mar, —, 1951 | Kunming. 
Sh, Peres, WHER. nc cn ncccsceden PUCOUTUTIAN TRIION.......cnncnucccocscess Mar, —, 1951 | Lien Hsien, Kwang- 
tung. 
22. Pinger, Bishop Ambrose H....} Franciscan Missionary Union_.......... Aug. —, 1951 | Tsingtao, 
23. Redmond, Hugh Francis......| Private business... ............-.......-. Apr. 26,1951 | Shanghai, 
ee Oe eee Poking University... cccoccaccocscccses July 25,1951 | Peiping. 
25. Ryan, Sister Joan Marie.....-. Maryknoll Mission..........-...-..--.- Apr. 14,1951 | Arrested at Muiyuen 
(moved to Canton), 
26, Ryan, William...............- ER er eee ee eee Apr. 31,1951 | Yangchow, 
27. Schneider, Siegfried -.........- Catholic mission. -....... 4, 1951 | Hankow. 
28. Stockwell, Francis Olin. Methodist mission . 26,1950 | Chungking. 
®. Swift, John: .......... Franciscan Missionary Uni . —,1951 | Tsingtao. 
30. Thornton, James... Jesuit Seminary-.... 31,1951 | Yangchow. 
31, Ubinger, Paul Josep Passionist mission. July 1,1951 | Yuanling, Hunan. 
TE. SUNN, Ws Mictactcbuttarcers Presbyterian mission.................-.- Jan, 25,1951 | Lien Hsien, Kwang- 


tung. 





Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
also ask that there be printed in the 
RecorD at this point as a part of my re- 
marks an article published in the 
Houston (Tex.) Post of December 10, 
1951, dealing with one of the gentlemen, 
a Texan, who has been imprisoned. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Kanapy AMONG THIRTY-TWO AMERICANS HELD 
BY REDS—SENATOR REVEALS CONFIDENTIAL 
List 
The case of Dilmus T. Kanady, Houstonian, 

held prisoner by the Chinese Reds, has 

stirred up so much fire that Senator WILLIAM 

P. KNOWLAND, Republican, of California, re- 

leased during the week end a confidential 

State Department list of the names of 32 

Americans being held prisoner in China. 
Senator KNOWLAND, in making the names 

public, demanded that the United States 

Government take steps to free them before 

the Korean truce negotiations proceed any 

further. 
TAKES RESPONSIBILITY 

The Senator said he released the list on his 
own responsibility, despite the fact the list 
was marked “confidential.” 

The name of young Kanady appeared on 
the list. 

It listed the date of his arrest as April 26. 

PHONY CHARGES 

The State Department gave no further 
information, but the young man’s father, 
Delbert T. Kanady, of 1415 Bonnie Brae, be- 
lieves his son was arrested on phony espio- 
nage charges. 

It was the elder Kanady who came to the 


press last Thursday after repeated corre- 7-> 


spondence with Representative ALBERT 
THomas, Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, and the 
State Department failed to establish whether 
his son was dead or alive. 


CONNALLY PROMISED ACTION 


Mr. Kanady produced some letters today 
from Senator Tom CoNNALLy in which the 
Senator promised a friend of the Kanadys 
that he would request a report from the 
State Department in the case and call for 
“whatever action may. be suggested looking 
to the young man’s release.” 

The letter, dated October 10, was sent to 
M. B. Holleman at Brenham. 


CRITICIZES STATE DEPARTMENT 


Senator KNowLANp over the week end criti- 
cized the State Department for trying to 
keep the list of prisoners secret. The State 
Department answered that publicity might 
endanger chances of freeing the prisoners. 

The State Department had suggested also 
to Mr. Kanady that the story of his son’s 
imprisonment be kept out of the papers. 
It was only after months of frustration that 
Mr. Kanady decided to take the case to the 
people. 

STILL TRYING 


“The Department continues to make every 
effort to free those held in prison or detained 
against their will,” said the State Depart- 
ment. 

“The Department, however, does not con- 
sider it advisable at this time to make pub- 
lic the steps it is taking and has taken until 
it has exhausted every effort to accomplish 
the release of the detained Americans.” 


THREE HUNDRED IN CHINA 


The State Department said there are 300 
United States citizens still in Communist 
China. Not all are in jail, however, 

Most of the persons on the list released 
by Senator KNowLAnp are Catholic and Prot- 
estant missionaries. There are five women. 

jos THE LIsT 
\® This is the list, with the occupation and 
approximate time and place of arrest: 
Malcolm Bersohn, medical student, July 
« 1951, Peiping. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Homer V. Bradshaw, Presby- 
terian Mission, date not known, Kwangtung. 

Robert T. Bryan, international lawyer, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1951, Shanghai. 

Lawrence R. Buol, China Air Transport, 
January 1950, Kunming. 

Philip Cline, businessman, date uncertain, 
Tsingtao. 

Frank Cooley, 
Chungking. 


CATHOLIC MISSIONARIES 


Jerome Donnelly, Franciscan Fathers, Jan- 
uary 1951, Sungtze, Hsien, Hupeh. 

Eugene Fahy, Jesuit Fathers, July 31, 1951, 
Yangchow, Kiangsu. 

Bishop Francis X. Ford, Maryknoll Mission, 
April 14, 1951, Muiyuen, Kwanbtung; now 
believed in Canton. 

Raymond A. Gaspard, Maryknoll Mission, 
April 1951, Loting, Kwangtung. 

Fulgence Gross, Franciscan Missionary 
Union, January 1951, Tsingtao. 

Dilmus Kanady, Edward T. Robertson and 
Son’s Agency, April 26, 1951, Shanghai. 

Arnold Milton Kiehn, businessman, March 
1951, Shanghai. 

Bishop Robert Kowalski, Franciscan 
Fathers, June 1951, Wuchang, Hupei. 

BAPTIST MISSIONARY 

Levi Lovegren, Conservative Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society, January 15, 1951, Yaan, 
Sikan Province. 

Robert McCann, auto agency manager, 
June 14, 1951, Tientsin. 

Dorothy Middleton, Presbyterian Mission, 
April 30, 1951, Lien Hsien, Kwangtung. 

Harriet Mills, Peking University, July 25, 
1951, Peiping. 

Justin Russell Morse, Yunan-Tibetan 
Christian Mission, March 1951, Kumming. 

Sarah Perkins, Presbyterian Mission, March 
1951, Lien Hsien, Kwangtung. 


NUN HELD, TOO 


Bishop Ambrose H. Pinger, Franciscan Mis- 
sionary Union, August 1951, Tsingtao. 

Hugh Francis Redmond, businessman, 
April 26, 1951, Shanghai. ; 

W. A. Rickett, Peking University, July 25, 
1951, Peking. 

Sister Jean Marie Ryan, Maryknoll Mis- 
sion, April 24, 1951, Muiyuen (moved to 
Canton). 

William Ryan, Jesuit Seminary, April 31, 
1951, Yangchow. 

Siegfried Schneider, Catholic Mission, June 
4, 1951, Hankow. 

Francis Olin Stockwell, Methodist Mis- 
sion, November 26, 1950, Chungking. 

John Swift, Franciscan Missionary Union, 
January 1951, Tsingtao. 

MORE MISSIONARIES 

James Thornton, Jesuit Seminary, July 
31, 1951, Yangchow. 

Paul Joseph Ubinger, Passionist Mission, 
July 1, 1951, Yuanling, Hunan. 

W. L. Winter, Presbyterian Mission, Janu- 
ary 25, 1951, Lien Hsien, Kwangtung. 

Apparently, young Kanady was arrested 
with Mr. Redmond. Both were picked up 
on the same day in Shanghai. And reports 
from Hong Kong said two businessmen had 
been arrested together.- 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks a letter which I ad- 
dressed to a certain individual, who asks 
that his name be held confidential, which 
Ishalldo. He had raised some objection 
to this information being made public, 
on the ground that anything the sen- 
ior Senator from California and certain 
other Senators might say on the floor 
of the Senate would only irritate the Chi- 
nese Communists. That was given as an 
excuse for remaining silent. This letter 
is my reply to him. 


YMCA, September 1951, 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follow:: 

January 9, 1952. 

Your letter of December 5 was awaiting me 
upon my return to Washington. Please rest 
assured that I appreciate your frank ex- 
pression of opinion regarding the Ameri- 
icans now imprisoned and detained in Com- 
munist China and the procedures which, in 
your judgment, should best be followed to 
secure their release. 

First of all, I am fully conversant with the 
fact that whatever this Nation does in the 
field of international affairs or whatever re- 
sponsible officials of the Government, in 
either the legislative or the executive 
branches, may do will be subject to delib- 
erate misrepresentation by the Communist 
propaganda agencies throughout the world. 

On the basis of your argument however, 
Congressman Jupp, Senator SmirH, Senator 
Fercuson, Senator McCarran, Senator 
Brivces, and other Republicans and Demo- 
crats, who have been active in opposing rec- 
ognition of Communist China and in urging 
aid to the Republic of China, should remain 
silent so that the Communists will not be 
irritated and therefore less likely to take 
an adamant position relative to the release 
of Americans now held. 

We have a responsibility as elected rep- 
resentatives of the people which we cannot 
and should not abdicate on any such theory. 

In a community the extortionist, the kid- 
naper, and the blackmailer are able to carry 
on their activities only in darkness. The 
threat is always the same. If the family goes 
to the authorities, the victim will be killed 
or tortured and hence it is easier to remain 
quiet, pay the ransom and leave the criminal 
free to select his next victim and widen his 
field of operations. In a community this is 
destructive to law and order and ultimately 
would mean a breakdown of the civil au- 
thority into the hands of criminals. 

Negotiations are now going on in Korea. 
If the Chinese Communists are sincere in 
wanting a settlement on honorable terms, 
now is the time for the Government of the 
United States to show a real and determined 
interest in the fate of these American citi- 
zens in the hands of the Chinese Com- 
munists. To let this opportunity pass will 
not only be a fatal policy in the long run, 
but it will be a discouragement to the indi- 
viduals involved and to their loved ones at 
home. 

I worked as long as I could with the State 
Department without making the information 
public. After consideration of all the argu- 
ments that you and the State Department 
have made and after discussing the matter 
with relatives and others interested in the 
fate of these people in China, I took the re- 
sponsibility to bring this matter to the at- 
tention of the American Congress and the 
American people. 

So that you may be more adequately in- 
formed, I am enclosing a copy of a letter I 
received from the State Department dated 
December 14 and a copy of my telegram to 
Secretary Webb of December 21. 

Please rest assured that I am glad to 
have your views. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILtiAM F. KNOoWLAND. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of the Senate, and 
particularly of members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee as well as members 
of the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
dealing with State Department ap- 
propriations, to the following facts: 

On December 26, at the close of some 
negotiations and discussions with the 
Department of State, I released to the 
press a letter which had been sent to me 
by Mr. James E. Webb, Under Secretary, 
and a copy of my telegraphic reply to 
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him, dealing with the subject of the 32 
Americans who have been imprisoned by 
Communist China. I ask unanimous 
consent that the correspondence be 
printed in the Recorp at this point, as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the cor- 
respondence was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


DecEeMBER 14, 1951. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR KNOWLAND: It was with deep 
regret that I learned of your release to the 
press of the names of the American citizens 
imprisoned in Communist China. Mr. Rusk 
sent you this list in confidence under cover 
of his lettter of October 19. He explained 
to you that it was the considered judgment 
of the Department that the list should not 
be made public. In response to your tele- 
graphed request of November 30 for further 
information on this subject, you were told on 
December 1 that such information would 
be sent you and it was sent on December 7. 
I note from the press that you decided to 
release the list on your own responsibility be- 
cause you did not consider Mr. Rusk’s rea- 
soning valid, and that you did so before 
receiving tle Department's letter of Decem- 
ber 7. 

The Department of State has given full 
publicity to the fact that Americans are im- 
prisoned by the Chinese Communist regime. 
It had withheld publication of the names of 
individuals for three principal reasons: 

1, We could not guarantee that such a list 
was exact, since it depended upon pieces of 
information from a wide range of sources; 

2. In many cases either the persons them- 
selves or their relatives or associates have 
asked that no publicity be given for fear of 
impairing rescue moves or for fear of serious 
consequences to the individuals themselves; 

3. The governments which are seeking to 
aid these individuals have warned that pub- 
licity might jeopardize their efforts. 

As you were informed, the Department of 
State has attached considerable importance 
to the requests of these people primarily 
interested in the welfare of the imprisoned 
persons and of the friendly governments 
trying to help them, and the Department 
determined after a thorough consideration 
of all the facts involved that release of 
individual names or comment on their situa- 
tion would be contrary to the welfare of the 
imprisoned citizens. 

It need hardly be pointed out that under 
the President’s constitutional authority for 
the conduct of foreign relations, it is the 
President and the authorized officers of the 
Department of State acting as his agents 
who have responsibility for handling this 
matter and for determining whether and 
when this information should be released. 

As a United States Senator, you have in 
the past been given access to classified in- 
formation on the understanding that it was 
not to be released to the public. Although 
the question of whether particular informa- 
tion should or should not be made public 
may be susceptible to an honest difference 
of opinion, the decision must be made by 
those responsible. I regret that in this in- 
stance you chose to disregard this funda- 
mental principle and to take independent 
action. 

Sincerely yours, 
JaMEs E. WEBB, 
Under Secretary. 
[Wire from Senator Wm114m FP. KNOWLAND 
to Under Secretary James E. Webb] 


DECEMBER 21, 1951 
JaM~3 WEBB, 
Under Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Your letter of December 14 was awaiting 
me upon my return to Oakland. As a Mem- 
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ber of the United States Senate I believe 
that the Congress of the United States which 
is coequal branch of the Government also 
has a responsibility in regard to American 
citizens who are unjustly imprisoned by 
Communist governments any place in the 
world. I shall be prepared to discuss this 
further with you in person when I return 
to Washington and also intend to discuss 
the issues involved on the floor of the United 
States Senate. It so happens that I have 
received a considerable number of commu- 
nications from relatives of imprisoned 
American citizens expressing their great ap- 
preciation for the action I took in making 
the names known to the American people. 

There was a time in our history when the 
Government of the United States was pre- 
pared to use more than words in protect- 
ing Americans abroad. That was prior to 
the time the Covernment of the United 
States embarked upon a policy of vacillation 
and weakness in a matter of this grave na- 
ture. President Theodure Roosevelt in 19014 
enunciated the doctrine of “Perdicaris alive 
or Raisuli dead.” 

What I want to know specifically is wheth- 
er not the Department of State has taken 
steps in the current cease-fire negotiations 
to assure that the 33 Americans now jailed 
in China, the 30 or more under house ar- 
rest, and the 300 who have been refused 
exit vises to get out of Red China are able 
to leave Red China and return to the United 
States. 

I do not intend to remain silent when if 
this opportunity passes these Americans may 
remain prisoners or compulsory residents of 
China for months or years to come unless a 
strong stand is taken by this Government 
now. I am as conversant as are you with 
the President’s constitutional authority in 
regard to foreign relations, but I am also 
aware that as elected Representatives of the 
American people the Members of Congress 
have a responsibility also. 

I do not understand that the executive 
branch of the Government has either the 
right or the authority to suppress informa- 
tion relating to imprisoned and detained 
Americans so that neither the Nation nor 
Congress are fully informed. You may rest 
assured that both as a Member of the Sen- 
ate and of the Appropriations Committee 
this issue will be pressed until these Amer- 
icans are freed. 

WitiiaM F. KNOwWLANn»D, 
United States Senator. 





THE STATE DEPARTMENT BULLETIN 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
some time I have been calling to the at- 
tention of members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee the fact that it is my 
judgment that the bulletin of the De- 
partment of State which is issued each 
week is, in fact, a propaganda document 
on behalf of the policies of the adminis- 
tration. The argument has constantly 
been made that this is a technical docu- 
ment, which is available to schools and 
colleges, and to various persons who may 
wish to subscribe to it. It has been said 
that it gives a fair presentation of our 
foreign policy. 

It has been my observation that while 
the speeches of the Secretary of State 
and those of Mr. Jessup and others are 
constantly carried in full, I have yet to 
find printed in this document any re- 
marks by any Member of either the 
House or the Senate who might differ in 
the slightest degree with the foreign 
policy as carried on by the Department 
of State. 

I think we now have a clear-cut case 
to show that this document is one-sided 
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in fact. I hope the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations dealing with the appro- 
priations for the State Department will 
consider this question when the State 
Department appropriations are before 
the subcommittee. 

On page 11 of the State Department 
Bulletin of January 7, 1952, this appears 
in the second column: 

RELEASE OF NAMES OF AMERICAN PRISONERS IN 
CHINA REGRETTED 
(Released to the press December 28) 

Following is the text of a letter from Un- 
der Secretary of State James E. Webb to 
Senator WitL1am F. KNOwLAND, of Califor- 
nia, which Senator KNOWLAND released to 
the press on December 26. 


The statement contains Mr. Webb’s 
letter to me. It does not give my reply 
to Mr. Webb. I invite the attention of 
Senators to the fact that when I re- 
leased the correspondence I released his 
letter to me, in which he was critical 
of the action I had taken, at the same 
time I released my reply tohim. It seems 
to me that unless the Congress is to 
permit this bulletin of the State De- 
partment to be used purely as propa- 
ganda for the administration in power, 
the least we can do is to give the other 
side of the picture. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is the Senator in- 
formed as to the number of copies which 
are distributed free? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; I do not have 


that information. However, I hope the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations will 


go into the subject. While this docu- 
ment purports on its face to provide that 
it may be subscribed to, I rather doubt 
whether the subscription cost covers the 
cost of printing, the cost of the paper, 
and the pay of the employees engaged 
in the editorial wcrk. It certainly should 
not be issued under the general thesis 
that it is an impartial document pre- 
senting the facts to the American peo- 
ple, when they have obviously been given 
in a one-sided presentation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. As the Senator 
from Michigan is on the particular sub- 
committee which handles the State De- 
partment appropriations, I am glad the 
Senator from California has called at- 
tention to this matter. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will present the 
document to the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr.LANGER. Does the Senator know 
that a great number of speakers are 
apparently furnished free of cost to any 
school or college which desires them? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am not famiilar 
with the details, although I know that 
a number of persons are engaged in that 
activity. My only point, I will say to the 
Senator from North Dakota, is not that 
facts should not be presented, but that 
there should be at least a balance in pre- 
senting the facts. There should be no 
one-sided presentation. 
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WAGE PAYMENTS TO WORKERS AT NE- 
VADA TEST SITE OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I 
have before me a very brief statement 
on the subject of the $756 paid to a 
plumbing superintendent at the test site 
of the Atomic Energy Commission in 
Nevada, in which we are all very much 
interested. A certain individual received 
$756 for working a week at the test 
site near Las Vegas, Nev. We held a 
hearing yesterday afternoon and devel- 
oped certain facts. We are not through 
with our investigation. 

The short statement gives a résumé 
of the facts as they have been developed. 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point, as a 
part of my remarks. Suffice it to say, 
however, that the payments were made 
for a period of 7 days, the week before 
tests were to start, and construction 
work was pushed to that extent because 
about $30,000 worth of engineering and 
scientific personnel per day would other- 
wise have been standing idle if the con- 
struction of this particular building had 
not been completed. 

It is not a normal practice in the 
Commission, far fromit. It is not being 
done at Savannah River or at Paducah, 
and any implication that it is being 
done is unwarranted by the facts. I 
wish to submit a statement of our pre- 
liminary investigation. I desire the 
Senate to know that we are on guard 
lest there be any throwing away of tax- 
payers’ money on this project. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

In the past 2 days the press has carried 
stories concerning exceptionally high wage 
payments made to workers at the Nevada 
test site of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
These reports are based on certain contract 
appeal hearings now in progress in Los An- 
geles. In these hearings it was developed 
that a plumbing superintendent received 
$756 for 1 week’s pay and that similar ex- 
ceptional wage payments had been made at 
the Nevada test site of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy held a public hearing yester- 
day afternoon in order to determine the 
facts concerning wage payments at the Ne- 
vada test site. The facts, as developed in 
this hearing, are as follows: 

Mr. M. H. Stewart, plumbing superin- 
tendent on the control building was paid 
$756 for 123 hours of work during the week 
of October 16. This is the week directly 
preceding the start of the fall atomic tests 
at the Nevada test site. Mr. Stewart was 
paid $3.50 per hour, which is the legal mini- 
mum established by the Department of Labor 
as required by the Bacon-Davis Act, for 
plumbing superintendents in the Las Vegas 
area. Double time and only double time 
was paid for all hours worked after 5 p. m. 
on week days and all hours worked on Satur- 
day and Sunday. These double time pay- 
ments were in accordance with the agree- 
ments between the construction labor unions 
and the associated contractors in effect in 
the Las Vegas area. These rates apply on 
all single-shift operations, and construction 
at the Las Vegas test site was set up as a 
single shift operation. Thus Mr. Stewart’s 
payments, considering the hours he worked, 
were the minimum permitted under the law 
and the labor union agreements in effect in 
the area at the time. 
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The Atomic Energy Commission gives the 
following reason as a cause for the excep- 
tional circumstances which required this 
plumbing superintendent to work 123 hours 
in 1 week. The control building is the nerve 
center in the operation of the Nevada test 
site. The building-construction contract 
was originally awarded to the McNeil Con- 
struction Co. of Los Angeles on May 21, on 
a lump-sum basis, as the low bidder. The 
contract called for completion in 90 days or 
by the 19th of August. Five bids were re- 
ceived for this work. McNeil’s bid was $618,- 
000. This sum was subsequently raised to 
$660,000 as the result of certain additions to 
and changes in the building design. The 
next lowest bidder submitted $723,000 as its 
figure, and the highest bidder, Haddock En- 
gineers, Ltd., bid $896,000. The successful 
bidder was required to obtain a performance 
bond. McNeil’s performance bond is for 
slightly over $300,000. On June 22, Haddock 
Engineers, Ltd., was awarded a cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract for approximately $6,000,- 
000 to erect certain structures required in 
the shot area for scientific measurements 
and observations. These structures were de- 
signed by the scientists in the field, and it 
was therefore impossible to put this work 
out on lump sum as no designs were avail- 
able. To further complicate the work of 
Haddock Engineers, additional tests were 
added to the schedule during the summer of 
1951, and these tests called for additional 
structures. In order to complete the job 
on schedule, Haddock Engineers regularly 
worked its employees overtime and its work- 
ers received overtime payments each week. 
As a result of these overtime payments, great 
pressure was placed upon lump-sum contrac- 
tors such as McNeil to pay similar high wages 
on penalty of losing their workers to the 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contractors. McNeil did 
in effect lose large numbers of his workers 
to Haddock Engineers. By mid-September, 
McNeil had fallen behind on his construc- 
tion work to such an extent that drastic 
action was required in order to complete the 
control building on time. When it became 
clear on September 24 that McNeil would 
not have the control structures ready for use 
by bomb-testing time, the Commission 
terminated his contract and gave Haddock 
Engineers, Ltd., the cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tractor on the job, cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tract to complete the control point. Under 
Government contract law, the Commission 
was precluded from awarding the cost-plus- 
fixed-fee completion contract to McNeil; for 
the law specifically states that the Govern- 
ment may not alter a contract in favor of 
a contractor. In view of the legal restric- 
tions and McNeil’s unwillingness to pay the 
necessary overtime rates for his own econmic 
reasons, it was decided to award the con- 
tract to some other firm. Haddock was on 
the site. There were only 15 days left in 
which to complete the structure, and the 
Commission therefore awarded the cost-plus- 
fixed-fee completion contract to Haddock. 

The latter in effect took over McNeil's 
labor force and added to it, completing the 
structure in time for the test. Mr. Steward, 
the plumbing superintendent who received 
the $756 pay check, was originally an em- 
ployee of McNeil but was on Haddock’s pay- 
roll during the week of October 16 (the week 
before the tests were scheduled to begin) 
when he received the $756 payment. As 
plumbing superintendent, he was familiar 
with details of the job; and it was actually 
cheaper, the Commission testified, to pay 
overtime wages to the plumbing superin- 
tendent and the other construction workers 
on the control point than it would have been 
to have delayed the tests, thereby requiring 
600 scientists and 2,800 Army and Air Force 
personnel to stand idly by at an estimated 
cost of $30,000 per day, excluding the cost of 
the Army and Air Force personnel. More- 
over, if another individual had been called 
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in to relieve Mr. Stewart, the new man— 
under the union contract—would have been 
paid at the same double-time rates, and cost 
to the Government would have been the 
same. 

As the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Conrmission indicated, this is not a situa- 
tion which the Commission likes or con- 
dones; but there was in effect no other 
realistic alternative if the tests were to be 
carried out on schedule. 

The control point was not fully complete 
at the time of the first test shot, but it was 
completed to the point where it could be 
fully utilized for the test. Haddock engi- 
neers finally completed the building after 
the tests were concluded. All of this final 
completion work following the test was done 
on a straight-time basis. The Commission 
estimates that it will cost between $50,000 
and $100,000 extra for the completed control 
building. That is approximately $700,000 
to $750,000 as opposed to McNeil’s bid of 
$660,000. This would bring the cost up to 
approximately that of the second lowest 
bidder and $150,000 to $200,000 below that of 
the highest bidder. 

It should be emphasized that these exces- 
sive overtime payments are peculiar to the 
Nevada test site construction program and 
are not to be found at other large Commis- 
sion installations. The work schedule at 
Savannah River, for example, originally 
started out on a standard 40-hour week. Be- 
cause of the pressure for completion of this 
vital national defense project, the schedule 
has now been moved up to 45 hours per week, 
with the extra 5 hours being paid for at time 
and one-half. There is no double-time 
overtime at the Savannah project, as the 
local union contracts here call for time and 
one-half for overtime. At Paducah, the 
standard work schedule is 48 hours per week, 
with time and one-half for overtime for all 
time in exces of 40 hours being paid at this 
location. In both of these plants, a three- 
shift schedule is provided for in the union 
contract, so that overtime is not normally 
paid for work after 5 o’clock. There is a 
premium for second- and third-shift work 
that amounts to 8 hours pay for 74% or 7 
hours work. The Commission said that this, 

. too, is a standard construction-industry pro- 
cedure, 

At one sensitive AEC project in the Middle 
West, whose completion has been delayed by 
engineering and other difficulties, a 54-hour 
week schedule is being used in an effort to 
make up lost time. Each of these facilities 
forms a link in the chain of production of 
atomic weapons; and delays in completion of 
any of the links delay the production of 
atomic weapons. The Commission meas- 
ures the cost of these delays against the 
cost of overtime payments at a particular 
project in determining how much overtime 
should be paid at a specific project which is 
behind schedule, 

With regard to the charges that the cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contractor pirated labor from 
the lump-sum contractor, it is worth point- 
ing out that there were several other lump- 
sum contractors on the Nevada test site in 
addition to the McNeil company. One of 
these contractors built the important power- 
generating facilities. This contractor com- 
pleted his job in time for the tests, and AEC 
has advised that during the week of October 
16 he paid two of his electrical foremen in 
excess of $700 per week in order to complete 
his job on schedule. In his case, it was also 
necessary to carry out certain final comple- 
tion work after the tests had taken place; 
but here again the facility was usabie in 
time to make the tests schedule. This con- 
tractor received no extra payments from the 
Commission. The same is true of several 
other lump-sum contractors who got their 
facilities into usable condition in time for 
the test and added the final finishing details 
after the tests were completed. The Com- 
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raission’s reason for canceling McNeil’s con- 
tract was not that he failed to have his 
structure completed within the 90-day 
schedule or even within the 125-day revised 
schedule, but rather that he refused for his 
own economic reasons to speed up work suf- 
ficiently to insure that the control building 
would be usable in time for the tests. He 
thus failed to do what the other lump-sum 
contractors did in fact do, in spite of the 
competition from the cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contractor, 

The joint committee has requested a full 
report from the Atomic Energy Commission 
concerning all overtime payments on con- 
struction at the Nevada test site, together 
with a report concerning overtime wage pay- 
ments at all other major construction sites. 
The joint committee plans to continue to 
study this matter until all facets have been 
exhaustively explored. 

In connection with press allegations as to 
the burning of $30,000 worth of form lum- 
ber at the Nevada test site, AEC advises that 
when Haddock engineers took over the Mc- 
Neil contract, they found the construction 
area around the control building practically 
unusable, due to the trash and lumber 
strewn about the area. Haddock surveyed 
the area with the architect-engineer, Holmes 
and Narver, together with local AEC repre- 
sentatives, and all three agreed that the 
debris (including quantities of used form 
lumber) should be gathered up and burned 
in order to clear the site for more efficient 
access to the area. The Commission main- 
tains that no individual or group of indi- 
viduals at this time or at that time were 
able to agree upon the value of this lumber. 

Further investigation is now being made 
by the joint committee. 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
newspapers have been making much, 


AUTOMOBILE 


and properly so, of the serious unem-. 


ployment situation that has been created 
in the automobile-production centers by 
administration policies to curtail the 
production of motor vehicles. From a 
level of 1,900,000 passenger cars pro- 
duced in the third quarter of 1950, pro- 
duction has been progressively reduced, 
through restrictions of material, to not 
over 1,000,000 passenger cars for the first 
quarter of 1952, but with copper for only 
930,000 cars. Employment has been 
correspondingly reduced by more than 
150,000 workmen, and working hours 
have also fallen about 3 hours a week for 
those still employed. 

But the worst, it seems, is still to come. 
The administration now guarantees that 
another 65,000 workmen in the industry 
alone will be laid off beginning with the 
second quarter. The National Produc- 
tion Authority has released only enough 
copper in the second quarter of 1952 to 
build 800,000 automobiles. This will cut 
production 130,000 cars below the avail- 
able steel and save only 3,000 tons of 
copper. Three thousand tons of copper 
is less than half a day’s consumption for 
the country as a whole. This 3,000 tons 
of copper, we are told, is not available. 
They say that copper is an acutely 
scarce commodity. So it appears that 
sacrifice must begin in Michigan. Sixty- 
five thousand automobile workers will 
be laid off during April, May, and June, 
because the NPA cannot find 3,000 tons 
of copper to keep the workmen working. 
Their wage loss will be over $60,000,000. 
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The unemployment compensation dur- 
ing this period of unemployment will be 
more than $20,000,000. 

Automobile manufacturers could 
probably buy the 3,000 tons of copper in 
foreign markets at the world price at a 
total cost of about $3,000,000. So 
$3,000,000 worth of copper would enable 
65,000 workmen to earn over $60,000,000. 
The extra cost for this 3,000 tons above 
our pegged prices is less than $2,000,000. 
But the manufacturers are not to be al- 
lowed to pay the extra $2,000,000 so they 
can pay over $60,300,000 in wages and 
save over $20,000,000 in unemployment 
compensation. 

This does not take into consideration 
the loss of automobiles to the American 
people, or the sales of such automobiles 
and the people who would be employed 
in the making of the sales. 

Who is responsible for this situation? 
Why cannot the manufacturers buy this 
3,000 tons of copper? 

I have spent some time in an effort to 
obtain an answer to these two questions. 
Tue information I have obtained from of- 
ficial Government records fixes the 
responsibility where the responsibility 
lies—squarely on tne administration in 
Washington. 

Let us go back and look at the admin- 
istration’s own record. The reports of 
the ECA Administrator state that be- 
tween April 3, 1948, and June 30, 1951, 
the United States, through ECA, pur- 
chased, paid for, and gave away $325,- 
000,000 worth of copper. Some of this 
was bought in the United States; most of 
it was bought in South America and Can- 
ada. The reports do not show the exact 
weight of copper bought. Assuming an 
average price of 25 cents a pound more 
than 600,000 tons of copper have been 
given away by the United States since 
1948. All we need now to keep that 
65,000 automobile workmen working is 
less than 1 percent of what we have 
given away in the past 4 years. 

The ECA’s published records do not 
disclose in detail specifically who got how 
much copper for what. They indicate 
only in general terms the country to 
which the allocation was made and the 
general purpose. 

We do know, however, that while our 
automobile producers could be put in jail 
if they pay over 2414 cents a pound for 
domestic copper, the Administrator has 
been giving other countries the money 
to buy foreign copper at over 50 cents a 
pound. So wnat is called a black market 
in private business at home is “economic 
cooperation” by governments abroad. 

How could it be that with an increased 
world supply of copper the world’s great- 
est copper-using nation, and one of the 
world’s greatest copper producing na- 
tions does not have enough copper to 
keep its citizens working? Why cannot 
we get an additional 3,000 tons of copper 
and avoid the staggering losses which 
these men now face? Why should men 
who are helping to pay the heaviest taxes 
in our history, now be the victims of our 
international economic planning? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I would rather not 
yield until I have completed my remarks, 
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When I have finished my remarks, I 
shall be very glad to yield, and I hope the 
Senator will remain so that I may yield 
to him then. 

In looking into this situation, my at- 
tention was called to some remarks by 
Mr. C. E. Wilson, Director of Defense 
Mobilization, as reported in the New 
York Herald Tribune on January 10, 
1952, when he was quoted as saying that 
“efforts are under way to get a better al- 
location of copper for the United States 
from the International Materials Con- 
ference.” 

I wish to emphasize the words “Inter- 
national Materials Conference.” 

This was a strange reference. A 
search of the Congressional Directory 
disclosed no organization known as the 
International Materials Conference au- 
thorized by any statute of this Congress. 
So further inquiries were in order. 
Those inquiries disclosed that the Inter- 
national Materials Conference was es- 
tablished by the joint action of our State 
Department—let me emphasize the point 
that it was done by our State Depart- 
ment—with the Governments of France 
and the United Kingdom, according to 
a release dated January 12, 1951, by the 
State Department. 

This announcement followed closely 
upon Prime Minister Attlee’s visit to the 
United States, during which, according 
to published reports, he pleaded for an 
increased share of the world’s materials 
at a price which Britain “could afford to 
pay.” 

Again on February 21, 1951, in a press 
release, Secretary Acheson announced 
that six committees had already been 
formed to deal with six commodities in- 
cluding copper. 

On September 28, 1951, the Interna- 
tional Materials Conference issued a 
press release which stated: 

The copper-zinc-lead committee of the 
International Materials Conference an- 
nounced today that its member governments 
have accepted its proposals for the allocation 
of copper and zinc for the fourth quarter of 
1951 

The Chilean Government accepted the 
committee’s recommendations with respect 
to 80 percent of the copper production of its 
large mines. With the respect to the re- 
maining 20 percent and the production of 
its small and medium mines it reserves the 
right to dispose of this tonnage without 
reference to the allocation scheme. Not- 
withstanding this reservation, the Chilean 
Government stated that it wilh give careful 
consideration wherever possible to the com- 
mittee’s recommendations. 

The allocations for each participating 
country are in the form of a “total entitle- 
ment for consumption”—the amount of pri- 


mary metal which may be processed or con- 
sumed— 


Mr. Fresident, I emphasize the words 
“processed or consumed’”’— 


by the country concerned, either from do- 
mestic production or imports. They do not 
specify from which source or sources a coun- 
try’s metal shall be obtained. Participating 
countries will, therefore, be free to purchase 
from any source or sell to any destination 
within their allocation, but it is suggested 
that so far as possible the normal patterns 
of trade should be followed. 

In accepting the plan, governments assume 
the responsibility for seeing that the alloca- 
tions are not exceeded. 
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Note well the last sentence of this re- 
lease, Mr. President. I wish to repeat it 
for emphasis: 

In accepting the plan, governments assume 
the responsibility for seeinz that their allo- 
cations are not exceeded. 


No policing is provided for in this pro- 
vision; once they get the copper which 
we pay for, its disposition is in their 
hands. On the other hand, our indus- 
tries are very closely policed on their use 
of these materials, as is indicated by the 
fact that we are allowed to make only 
930,000 automobiles in the second quar- 
ter of 1952. Furthermore, there are no 
guarantees that none of this copper so 
allocated and paid for by our funds, will 
not leak through the Iron Curtain to 
Russia, to be returned to us in ammuni- 
tion fired at our boys by Chinese Com- 
munists. 

On December 20, 1951, the Internation- 
al Materials Conference released its allo- 
cations of copper and zinc for the respec- 
tive nations for the first quarters of 1952 
on only 10 days’ notice. The amount al- 
located to the United States as “its en- 
titlement for consumption” was 403,000 
short tons. This is about the amount 
of primary copper that the NPA has au- 
thorized for the first quarter of 1952 
usacse in the United States. 

So the facts show, and Mr. Wilson’s 
statement confirms, that the control of 
copper available to the United States is 
now in the hands of this international 
cartel or trust established by the State 
Department without congressional sanc- 
tion, and operating as a law unto itself. 
It publishes no records of its proceedings. 
It publishes no evidence to indicate the 
basis upon which these allocations to the 
different nations are made. It tells us 
nothing with respect to the political and 
economic pressures that may enter into 
their deliberations. Mr. President, it 
simply tells us, in high-sounding press 
releases, of our “entitlement for con- 
sumption” of copper we paid for in the 
first place. All we know is one thing: 
that, as usual, the United States asks 
less, gets less, and pays the whole bill. 
So the 65,000 additional automobile 
workers facing unemployment this 
spring can thank Mr. Acheson and his 
world planners, supported by the admin- 
istration. One week’s unemployment 
compensation for these men would pay 
the difference between the domestic and 
foreign price for the 3,000 tons of copper 
required to keep them employed for the 
next quarter. The extra cost of that 
3,000 tons of copper would be about 5 
cents per hour for those 65,000 workmen. 
I am sure that every one of them would 
be glad to pay 5 cents per hour, if he 
could, to keep these jobs. 

Nor is this all. We are spending and 
lending millions of dollars of taxpayers’ 
money to open additional copper re- 
sources in the United States. One would 
think that, since we shall be paying for 
these additional facilities, we could have 
all the copper produced by these expend- 
itures. But that is not the way the 
International Materials Conference 
works. Our “entitlement for consump- 
tion” has been set at about 49 percent of 
the primary copper available interna- 
tionally so we are entitled to only 49 per- 
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cent of whatever additional copper we 
add to that supply by this enormous 
American investment and the premium 
payments. 

Where did this figure of 49 percent 
come from? It appears to be based on 
the United States proportion of the 
world’s copper consumption in 1950. But 
in addition to what we consumed, we 
bought and paid for at least another 
600,000 tons between 1948 and 1951, and 
gave itaway. If we had not done so, the 
world’s production and consumption 
would have been lower, so our share of 
the total would have been greater than 
49 percent, possibly so much as 60 per- 
cent. So our present limitation to 49 
percent is a result of our previous ill- 
conceived generosity. Not only did we 
give the copper away, but now we are 
crippled by the arithmetic of our own 
charity. So the International Materials 
Conference’s Marxist notions of each 
nation’s “entitlement to consumption” 
of copper now end up as the administra- 
tion’s “entitlement to unemployment” 
for 65,000 additional automobile workers, 
on top of the thousands already unem- 
ployed. 

Of course, this will not cure the unem- 
ployment situation in the automobile in- 
dustry, particularly in the Michigan 
automotive cities. It would only keep 
unemployment from becoming worse. 
There is only one way to raise employ- 
ment in the automotive centers quickly, 
to a tolerable level, mainly, to increase 
the allowable passenger car production to 
1,100,000 cars per quarter and the allow- 
able truck production to 250,000. This 
will require so little additional scarce ma- 
terials in comparison to the cost of the 
unemployment itself that there is simply 
no further defense for permitting a con- 
tinuation of this unjustifiable situation. 

These automobile workmen are not the 
only ones who are victims of this admin- 
istration’s global economic planning. 
Thousands of workmen in other indus- 
tries are suffering from the same mis- 
taken actions. I am only using this sit- 
uation to high light the forces which 
have caused it. 

Thus marxism has now reached inter- 
national proportions. The central prin- 
ciple of Marxist ideology is from each 
according to his ability, to each accord- 
ing to his need. That is the basis upon 
which the new copper trust, the Inter- 
national Conference, is now proceeding 
to divide up the world’s production of 
copper. Additional international trusts 
have been and are being created to de- 
cide entitlement for consumption for 
each nation of each of the rest of the 
scarce materials. International marx- 
ism, under American leadership, and 
British Labor Farty inspiration, will then 
be complete. That policy bankrupted 
Britain at home, but is now being applied 
at our expense on an international scale. 
This policy, carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, means the progressive deterioration 
of the American workmen’s standard of 
living, to the level of the rest of the world. 
It is a program of American austerity, 
imposed by agreement by the State De- 
partment with other nations, to make 
our people share this misery of others 
even though their plight be of their own 
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making. It is no longer a policy to help 
others help themselves; it is a policy of 
asking them to help themselves to our 
production. 

This situation is one of the most fan- 
tastic that has yet been developed in the 
insane muddle this administration has 
created. It cannot be permitted to con- 
tinue unchallenged. The establishment 
of these international trusts with unlim- 
ited power over the future of our econ- 
omy and the destiny of every American 
business and of every American work- 
ingman, allegedly under the authority of 
the Defense Prcduction Act, is usurpa- 
tion of the worst kind. Congress con- 
ferred authority to regulate economic 
matters in the emergency to forward the 
defense of our Nation. It did not grant 
authority to delegate that control to 
representatives of foreign nations meet- 
ing in secret to divide up our supply of 
materials. That would have been abdi- 
cation, not delegation. So that there 
may be no mistake in the future as to 
the intent of Congress in this regard, I 
shall introduce an amendment to the 
Defense Production Act of 1951 or any 
extension thereof, to make it perfectly 
clear to everyone, including the State 
Department personre:, that no foreign 
nations nor their representatives shall 
in any way exercise any of the authority 
conferred by any act of this Congress. 
Furthermore, I demand that this admin- 
istration, which has bought and given 
away hundreds of thousands of tons of 
copper to other countries, go and get 
back the 3,000 additional tons needed to 
keep these 65,000 workmen at work mak- 
ing automobiles. The International Ma- 
terials Conference is a creature of our 
State Department. It is operated with 
tax money deducted from the pay en- 
velopes of our workers. The admin- 
istration can get that 3,000 tons on 
demand. 

Mr. Presidei.t, let me summarize 
briefly. Here is the situation: 

With more than 150,000 persons al- 
ready unemployed in the automobile in- 
dustry—and this does not include the 
many who are unemployed in other in- 
dustries—the administration, which has 
so often posed as the friend of the work- 
ingman, now proposes to throw an addi- 
tional 65,000 out of work by curtailing 
the amount of copper which may be used 
in automotive production. 

Automotive manufacturers would cer- 
tainly buy the necessary 3,000 tons of 
copper at world prices if they were per- 
mitted to do so. They would be spend- 
ing about a $2,000,000 premium for this 
purpose in order to pay out more than 
$60,000,003 in wages and save $20,000,- 
000 in unemployment compensation 
which will be necessitated during the 
second quarter by the present admin- 
istration policy. 

While automobile producers could be 
jailed for buying domestic copper at 
more than the domestic price of 2442 
cents a pound, the administration is giv- 
ing foreign countries the money to buy 
foreign copper, at as much as 50 cents 
a pound, as a part of our program of 
international cooperetion. 

The restriction on American use of 
copper is imposed by the International 
Materials Conference, a global organ- 
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ization set up by Secretary Acheson, 
without congressional authority, for the 
international allocation of materials. 
Committees of this organization meet 
and decide the “total entitlement for 
consumption” of each country, including 
the United States, which, however, pays 
the bill. 

There is no policing of this plan pro- 
vided for. As far as we know, scarce 
materials allocated under it could be 
leaking through the iron curtain to 
Russia and her satellites for eventual re- 
turn to us in the form of shells fired at 
Americans fighting communism in 
Korea. 

The International Materials Confer- 
ence is in reality an International Raw 
Materials Trust; most importantly at 
present it is an International Copper 
Trust operated by Dean Acheson, with 
the connivance and support of foreign 
countries with their hands in the Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ pockets. 

The result is to deprive American 
workers of employment, force increased 
unemployment compensation spending 
and drag the American standard of liv- 
ing downto that of the foreign recipients 
of our charity. 

The 3,000 tons of copper is only eight- 
tenths of 1 percent of the United States 
supply and four-tenths of 1 percent of 
the world supply. This is an election 
year. Now that this situation is exposed, 
I predict that the administration for 
purely practical political reasons will get 
that 3,000 tons of copper in a hurry. 

Mr. President, I notice in today’s 
Washington Daily News, under the head- 
line, “If Washington would let it, Detroit 
could muscle up its own war materials,” 
an article with Mr. Charles Lucey has 
written upon this subject. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland and Mr. 
MUNDT addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield, and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I said I would yield 
to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Is it not 
true that it has been said on this floor 
many times that it is a policy of the 
present administration to create scar- 
city, drive up prices, and then get a 
larger tax take from the American 
people? 

Fo FERGUSON. Yes, that has been 

d. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Could not 
the situation to which the Senator refers 
reflect some such scheme? The result 
is to drive up the price of the automo- 
bile to every consumer, to increase the 
profit to the manufacturer, and thus 
to make the tax take larger? Is it not 
merely the same old story of scarcity 
and a larger tax take? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It will have that 
effect, but it will also have the effect 
of throwing people out of work. If the 
Government were to take a second look 
at it, it would discover that the work- 
man is not paying an income tax on 
money not earned, 
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Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. If we pursue the 
theory now enunciated by the Senator 
from Michigan, or if we can get the per- 
petrators of this devilish conspiracy to 
pursue it sufficiently far, we shall then 


_ have no automobiles, we shall have no 


one at work, there will be no profits to 
the manufacturer, and the result will be 
that there will be no taxes. That would 
result, would it not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. If we shut down 
all industry, that would be the result. 

Mr. McMAHON. I hope that those 
who are engaging in the conspiracy 
which has been suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Maryland will restrain them- 
selves before they reach the peak of ef- 
fectiveness to which the Senator from 
Maryland apparently thinks they will 
come. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. So far as 
the workers are concerned, this is only 
a@ momentary situation, a change-over 
situation, is it not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; it is more than 
that. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. As I un- 
derstand, it is but a momentary change- 
over situation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; itis much more 
than that. The result of the policy 
being pursued is to cut down the num- 
ber of automobiles to be manufactured, 
and in many other industries to cut 
down the amount of work that can be 
done, because the copper of the world, 
which includes our own is being divided. 
I have pointed out, if we found a copper 
mine today which would produce any 
great amount of copper, under this 
agreement we could get only 49 percent 
of it, because we have to divide all the 
copper among the nations of the free 
world. That has been done without 
consideration by either the Congress or 
the American people. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I did not 
know it went that deep or that it was a 
lasting situation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; it is a lasting 
situation. It will go on in perpetuity. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. So I 
agree with the Senator from Connecticut 
that someone take steps to thwart the 
conspiracy, which is certainly what it is. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It will be found 
that the same thing is happening with 
respect to lead, zinc, and many other 
products. We fix the price of Ameri- 
can-mined minerals, but we send the 
taxpayers’ money to foreign nations and 
pay them greater prices for material, 
which we give away. So we allow the 
economy of other nations to be raised 
by obtaining a higher price, while in 
America we fix the price. Manufac- 
turers in this country are prohibited 
from buying or using the material; they 
can use only 49 percent of the world’s 
supply of copper. That is why indus- 
tries using copper are being shut down 
and people are being thrown out of work. 
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RETURN OF MINERAL INTERESTS IN CER- 
TAIN LANDS TO FORMER OWNERS IN 
NORTH DAKOTA, SOUTH DAKOTA, AND 
MONTANA 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpr], the Sena- 
tors from Montana [Mr. Murray and 
Mr. Ecton], the junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], and my col- 
league the junior Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Youne], I introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to authorize the 
conveyance to the former owners of min- 
eral interests in certain lands in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana 
acquired by the United States under 
title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act. It is one of the most im- 
portant bills pertaining to the West. I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to make a short statement 
regarding it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the Senator from 
North Dakota may proceed. 

The bill (S. 2563) to authorize the con- 
veyance to the former owners of mineral 
interests in certain lands in North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, and Montana ac- 
quired by the United States under title 
III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, introduced by Mr. Lancer (for him- 
self and other Senators), was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in gen- 
eral, the purpose of this bill is to permit 
the former owners of certain grazing 
lands which were sold to the Govern- 
ment to repurchase the minerals they 
owned in these’lands at the time of the 
conveyance to the United States. 

So far as North Dakota is concerned, 
these lands are practically all situated in 
the western part of the State, prin- 
cipally in the counties of Slope, Billings, 
and McKenzie, and in what is commonly 
known as the Badlands of North Dakota. 
All the lands affected are situated in the 
Dust Bowl area. 

This area has a romantic history of 
stock raising from the early days in the 
eighties when great herds consisting of 
thousands of cattle were roaming the 
prairies in western North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Montana. As the farming 
lands in North Dakota and South Dakota 
were gradually taken up under the 
Homestead Act, the later settlers moved 
to the western part of the State, which 
was the last place available to home- 
steaders. The result was that the large- 
scale ranchers gradually disappeared be- 
cause of the interference by the home- 
steaders, who attempted not only to raise 
livestock but also to farm some of these 
lands. A great influx of these home- 
steaders and farmers came into the area 
mostly in the beginning of the twentieth 
century, and by 1910 and 1915 most of 
the land which was available under the 
Homestead Act was taken up by the 
homesteaders. 

Then followed the period of crop fail- 
ures in the Dust Bowl area, with the re- 
sult that in the early thirties the drought 
and the wind and dust storms had caused 
great economic distress in these States, 
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and particularly in western North Da- 
kota, where the economic situation of the 
farmers and ranchers was even worse 
than in the central or eastern part of the 
State. Many of them were required to 
abandon their farms and seek other 
means of earning a living. A very great 
percentage of these people, and particu- 
larly in the area affected by this bill, 
were on relief. In 1932, when the farm- 
ers were successful in realizing a crop, 
the prices were so low—approximately 
25 or 30 cents a bushel for wheat—that 
it spelled economic disaster in spite of 
the good harvest. To cap the climax, 
the people living in the Badlands area 
in North Dakota suffered a very severe 
drought in 1934, with the result that 
practically all the cattle were shipped 
out of this area to other parts of the 
United States, some as far as Texas, and 
many of the farmers and ranchers lost 
their herds because of the expense inci- 
dent to the shipping of the cattle and 
the unbearable expense of attempting to 
return them the following year when 
conditions improved. 

I may say, Mr. President, that the 
senior Senator from North Dakota had 
a great many cattle for which he paid 
as high as $75 or $80 a head and which 
were taken over by the Government and 
shot. The only money I ever received 
in return was approximately $17.50. 

This Badlands area was, up to that 
time, an open-range country where stock 
would run at large. The result was that 
the one who was able to acquire more 
cattle, through credit or otherwise, than 
what his land would be able to sustain 
would, nevertheless, do so and permit 
them to run at large and graze over 
other peoples’ lands, the same as they 
had done in the early days when cattle 
ran at large and were permitted to graze 
on lands other than those owned by the 
stockmen. 

For some years before that the agri- 
cultural extension agents and the United 
States Department of Agriculture were 
attempting to educate the stockmen and 
ranchers in that area to the idea of 
controlled grazing, so that whenever 
there was a dry cycle, which history 
showed recurred periodically, there 
would be ample grass to provide for these 
cattle during the drought period. They 
pointed to Government experiments, as 
well as to the practices in other States 
under the Taylor Grazing Act. 

About 1924, the Government contem- 
plated setting up a very small ranching 
unit in McKenzie County, N. Dak., for 
the purpose of developing data concern- 
ing the livestock industry and the prac- 
tices of controlled grazing. The Gov- 
ernment felt controlled grazing was 
necessary if we were to have a stable 
livestock industry. Because of the dis- 
heartening experience of the people in 
the area during the 1934 drought, a 
drought which lasted 9 years, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the sentiment in favor of controlled 
grazing soon spread in that area. As a 
result of conferences between the Gov- 
ernment representatives and the stock- 
men, it was decided that if the Govern- 
ment acquired these lands, it would be in 
a position tc lease the lands to some or- 
ganization to bet set up, and the Gov- 
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ernment could then, by the terms and 
provisions to be incorporated in its lease, 
introduce a method of controlled grazing. 
While there were many who did not de- 
sire to dispose of their lands because they 
had units large enough so that they could 
practice controlled grazing, the senti- 
ment of the majority nevertheless was 
that a grazing association should be es- 
tablished and that it should take in all 
the ranchers in the area. As a result, 
many who, as stated, did not desire to 
dispose of their interests, did so in order 
to be decent and agreeable neighbors, 
and thus consented to dispose of their 
lands against their own wishes. 

In North Dakota the Government ac- 
quired, as we are informed, approxi- 
mately 912,000 acres between the years 
1934 and 1942. The principal purchases 
were actually made during the years 1935 
and 1936 when these people were still un- 
der economic distress and bankrupt. 
The price fixed by the Government, 
which I believe averaged $2 an acre in 
North Dakota, was grossly inadequate, 
but because of their economic distress 
the people had no choice, and were 
forced to scll these lands. In North 
Dakota and in all this area, lands were 
at that time at their very lowest value. 

While we are referring to values, it 
may be well to point out the method 
under which these lands were purchased 
and the prices paid for the lands. Under 
the rules which had been adopted by 
the Department, the perfect land in that 
area, as we are informed, was fixed at 
$15 per acre. Then there was applied 


a formula that deducted a certain per- 


centage for various differences in soils, 
distance from markets, distance from 
schools, availability of water, topogra- 
phy, and a number of other elements, 
with the result that the average price 
for the lands in that area would have 
been perhaps a dollar an acre or less. 
It was argued at the time that the valu- 
ation of $15 for the perfect land was 
arbitrary and unfair to the landowners, 
but because they were prostrate eco- 
nomically they had to accept what was 
offered to them. There was, in fact, 
representation made to the Department, 
and, after a considerable number of con- 
ference there was allowed a slight in- 
crease of a few cents per acre. This 
was not an addition for minerals but 
merely because the price for the land as 
a whole was so entirely low and out of 
line. 

I might say, Mr. President, that the 
senior Senator from North Dakota was 
at that time Governor of the State, and 
actively participated in these confer- 
e..ces, and as Governor, signed a bill 
passed by the Legislature of North Da- 
kota providing for these grazing associ- 
ations. 

It is our information that the lands 
that were purchased during the years 
1934 to about 1936 did not average more 
than $2 an acre, if that much. That this 
value was entirely too low and inade- 
quate is indicated by the assessed valua- 
tion of these lands. I do not have the 
statistics concerning their assessed valu- 
ation for tax purposes, but the investi- 
gation I made of the lands disclosed that 
the average would be anywhere from 
about $4 to $8 per acre. 
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In valuing these lands for assessment 
purposes no consideration was given for 
the minerals, and there was no provi- 
sion under the North Dakota law, and 
there is none now, for the valuing of 
minerals in the lands or for the taxing 
of minerals, as distinguished from the 
surface. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
the average amount per acre paid by 
the Government for these lands, includ- 
ing the minerals, was approximately 
one-third or one-fourth of the assessed 
valuation of the lands. It is common 
knowledge that the assessed valuation of 
the land for tax purposes is generally 
a great deal less than the actual market 
value of such land. Very few people ever 
sell their lands for the assessed value 
thereof. Generally, it is a great deal 
more. This merely points up the eco- 
nomic distress under which these peo- 
ple must have suffered when they were 
forced to dispose of their lands at such 
ridiculously low prices. 

In passing, it may be well to point out 
that the same lands which the Govern- 
ment had acquired during the distress 
period are now worth anywhere from 
four to six times as much for the sur- 
face alone. In addition to that, the Gov- 
ernment had operated these lands at a 
profit during the entire period. This is 
not a case where the Government, by 
relinquishing the minerals, would suffer 
a financial loss. It has already bene- 
fited financially in the increased value 
of the land and had been able to oper- 
ate the lands profitably during the en- 
tire period through the fees charged to 
the people in the area for the grazing 
of their stock. 

These lands were acquired under title 
III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act for the purpose of establishing a 
grazing area only. At that time there 
was no thought on the part of the sellers, 
or of the Government, that these lands 
would be used by the Government for 
any purpose other than to practice con- 
trolled grazing. Asa matter of fact, im- 
mediately following the initiation of the 
program a special grazing law was passed 
by the North Dakota Legislature to en- 
able the people in the area to carry out 
the controlled grazing program. Not all 
of the former owners of the land could 
remain in the area, because a program 
of this kind necessarily required a thin- 
ning out of the ranchers in the area. 
Many of the little fellows would not have 
received enough grazing rights to make 
it economically feasible for them to re- 
main. Others had been compelled to 
leave even prior to that because of the 
financial difficulties they had experi- 
enced. 

I might say that in that area, in one 
county, 90 percent of the people were 
on relief. As a matter of fact at that 
time over one-half the people of North 
Dakota were on relief. 

Those who operated on a small scale 
were aware that they could not make 
progress under a program of that kind. 
The large landowners who wanted to sell 
were also, to a great extent, influenced 
by representations by the agencies of the 
deplorable condition of these pasture 
lands. For instance, in 1934 it was 
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stated that the rich grasses such as 
grama, buffalo, and similar grasses, 
which had made that particular section 
of the country known as excellent graz- 
ing area, were completely killed off by 
the drought, and that the lands would 
most likely have to be reseeded to such 
grasses if they were ever to come back 
again. Even then it was doubtful 
whether such grasses would come back 
before a period of about 10 years. That 
they were mistaken in this is evidenced 
by the fact that in 1935, when the rains 
came, the pastures again very rapidly 
greened, and the rich grasses came back 
to life and the lands were as good as 
before. However, many relied upon the 
representations made in making disposi- 
tion of their lands, in the hope that the 
grazing lands which had been killed off 
by the drought would be rehabilitated 
over the years. Most of the options for 
the purchase of the lands in those areas 
were taken in 1934 and in the forepart 
of 1935. 

In the purchasirg of these lands no 
consideration whatever was paid for the 
minerals. Many of these lards con- 
tained coal, which is known to exist in 
that part of the State, and no consid- 
eration whatever was given for that. 
The majority of the landowners were not 
aware of the fact that they had the 
right, under the act by which the land 
was purchased, to reserve the minerals. 
Quite a number of them had attempted 
to reserve the minerals, but were in- 
formed that this was impossible under 


the law. By this, it is not meant to im- - 


ply that fraud was practiced in the ac- 
qu-sition of the lands. I believe in nearly 
all instances that it was due to the lack 
of knowledge of tne field man who took 
the options. These field men were prin- 
cipally farmers or ranchers who lived in 
the very same vicinity, who were tempo- 
rarily employed by the Government to 
obtain the options. It may very well 
be that since no specific instructions 
were given th2m with reference to min- 
erals, they assumed that it was impos- 
sible to reserve the minerals, or per- 
haps, for the purpose of saving them- 
selves the trouble of looking into the 
matter, they may have reached that 
conclusion. However, the fact is that 
quite a number, who were insistent 
enough—and that includes some law- 
yers—were permitted to reserve the min- 
erals in the lands that they sold, and 
paid nothing for the reservation. The 
result was that there was no uniformity, 
and discrimination was practiced, in 
that, in a number of instances, the sellers 
were permitted to retain the minerals 
either for 25 or 50 years or perpetually. 
It is very clear, however, that those who 
were insistent enough were permitted to 
retain the minerals without any condi- 
tions, and that they paid nothing for the 
re-2rvation. 

I want to stress the fact that no con- 
sideration was paid for acquiring these 
minerals and that there was no distinc- 
tion in the price paid, whether the min- 
erals were or were not retained by a 
former owner. We do not know of a 
single instance in which there was any 
breakdown of the price as between the 
surface and the minerals, or any spe- 
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cial consideration given to the value of 
the minerals in the purchase of any of 
these lands in North Dakota. 

We all know that there has been some 
oil activity in the Williston Basin dur- 
ing the past year. Some oil has been 
found outside the area where these lands 
are located. No oil has as yet been found 
in any land in North Dakota covered by 
the bill, and I believe the same is true 
in South Dakota and Montana. How- 
ever, there has been some activity in con- 
nection with the leasing of these lands by 
the oil companies. The former owners 
feel that kecause of the gross inadequacy 
of the consideration paid them, and the 
fact that these lands were not acquired 
with any thought of using them for pur- 
poses other than grazing, and because 
there was lack of uniformity and there 
was discrimination practiced, it would be 
only just and fair that they be permitted 
at least to repurchase the minerals that 
they had given away free of charge to 
the Government. The bill does not con- 
template giving them the minerals with- 
out the payment of any consideration, al- 
though I personally think they should 
be returned without payment of any 
kind. This bill proposes that the for- 
mer owner, if he is interested and thinks 
that the minerals may have some value 
to him, may be permitted to repurchase 
them within a 3-year period for the con- 
sideration of one-fourth of the price 
which the Government had paid him for 
the lands. In many places minerals that 
are still owned by people in that area 
have been held in recent months for no 
more than what has been suggested as 
the consideration for the reacquisition 
of the minerals. The bill also specifi- 
cally eliminates from its provisions any 
40-acre tract, the boundaries of which 
may be designated by the Secretary of 
the Interior, on which there is an exist- 
ing oil well. 

While the Government acquired ap- 
proximately 912,000 acres in the North 
Dakota area, it is my opinion that per- 
haps only half the acreage would be 
affected by the bill because the Govern- 
ment has retained all minerals, including 
oil and gas, subsequent to 1914. This 
bill does not contemplate that the for- 
mer owner of the surface would have the 
right to purchase any minerals which 
the Government originally reserved in its 
patents to the patentees. It contem- 
plates only the repurchase of the miner- 
als which the Government acquired 
when it purchased the surface to these 
lands. Therefore, if the Government 
reserved the coal only, as it did in a great 
many instances, the purchaser would be 
entitled to repurchase only those miner- 
als other than coal. Out of 400,000 or 
500,000 acres with respect to which the 
Government did not reserve the miner- 
als, particularly oil and gas, no doubt 
there will be a certain percentage who 
may not desire to avail themselves of the 
privilege of repurchasing the minerals. 

That there is authority and precedent 
for the right of the surface owner to pur- 
chase minerals is evidenced by Public 
Law 760, of the Eighty-first Congress, 
passed in 1950, under which the owners 
of the surface were permitted to pur- 
chase the minerals from the Govern- 
ment. This apparently had no reference 
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to former ownership. As we interpret 
that law, any present owner of the sur- 
face would have that privilege. This 
act proposes to give the right only to the 
former owner and his heirs—the one who 
sacrificed his lands. 

As we previously pointed out, the bill 
excludes tracts on which oil and gas are 
already being produced and on which a 
royalty is being paid. It also makes the 
purchase by the former owner subject to 
the oil and gas leases which may hereto- 
fore have been given by the Govern- 
ment. The consideration which has al- 
ready been paid to the Government for 
the leases will be retained by the Gov- 
ernment. 

I believe that the provisions of the 
bill are just and fair not only from the 
standpoint of the purchaser, who has a 
just cause, but also from the standpoint 
of the Government, in that it is not re- 
quired to account for profits made on 
the lands, whether in the form of leases 
or otherwise. In addition, it receives fair 
and just compensation for the minerals. 
The former owners should, under moral 
and equitable considerations, be entitled 
to reacquire the minerals. The bill also 
corrects discrimination practiced in the 
purchase of these lands. 

The area involved was made famous by 
President Theodore Roosevelt, The Bad 
Lands in North Dakota, in which he 
operated for 3 years, are in the very heart 
of this area. Everyone who was there 
during the drought knows that over a 
great area, because of the continued 
drought year after year, not even one 
cow could exist. Not even thistle grass 
grew. Livestock either starved to death 
or was shot. The situation was so bad 
that even chickens starved to death in 
that area. 

As I previously stated, even though 
that land was assessed at from $4 to $8 
or $10 an acre, nevertheless the ranchers 
living there, unable to make a living, took 
whatever they could get from the Gov- 
ernment under the Bankhead-Jones Act, 
so that the Government could make a 
grazing area out of the land. The owners 
sacrificed their minerals. In fact, they 
gave them away. 

There are joined as sponsors of the 
bill my distinguished colleague [Mr. 
Younc], the two Senators from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt and Mr. Case], and 
the two Senators from Montana [Mr. 
Murray and Mr. Ecton]. We are all 
familiar with the situation in that area. 
We are very anxious that the committee 
to which the bill may be referred shall 
have early hearings on the bill in order 
that prompt action may be taken. 
We hope that expert witnesses may be 
called, including those from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture who have been in 
charge of the administration of the 
Bankhead-Jones Act, witnesses from the 
agricultural colleges of Montana, South 
Dakota, and North Dakota, anc those in 
charge of the administration of land un- 
der the jurisdicticn of the Department 
of the Interior, including the Secretary 
of the Interior himself, Oscar Chapman. 
We hope all those witnesses may be 
called before the committee so that the 
facts may be promptly presented, and so 
that we may have action on the bill, 
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thereby relieving the situation which we 
believe warrants the kind of action on 
which we are proposing. 


—_—_—— ES —— 


RECENT AIRPLANE CRASH AT ELIZABETH, 
N. J. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, on January 22, an airplane, 
as it approached Newark, N. J., crashed 
at Elizabeth, N. J. On January 23 the 
Senators from New Jersey [Mr. SmiTH 
and Mr. HENDRICKSON], submitted a con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 55) to 
investigate the airplane crash, in order 
to determine what steps could be taken 
to remove the very grave hazards which 
the crash had illustrated. 

The concurrent resolution was sent to 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. It came to the commit- 
tee following the committee’s regular 
meeting, and we have not had a regular 
meeting since the concurrent resolution 
was referred to the committee. How- 
ever, when the concurrent resolution was 
referred to our committee, the members 
of the committee discussed it and our 
staff started an immediate investigation, 
to gather all available information with 
respect to the very sad and terrifying 
crash, which took the life of our beloved 
former Secretary of War Robert Pat- 
terson, and the lives of the other pas- 
sengers on the plane and 6 persons in 
the city of Elizabeth who were trapped 
by the crash. 

Our staff undertook the investigation 
immediately. On Tuesday of this week 
the committee was ready to make its 
preliminary report to the Senate. How- 
ever, our committee did not wish to pro- 
ceed under a joint committee authoriza- 
tion. We wanted it to be a Senate in- 
vestigation only. Therefore we under- 
took to amend Concurrent Resolution 
55, which was submitted by the dis- 
tinguished Senators from New Jersey, 
by making it a Senate study and inves- 
tigation rather than a joint study and 
investigation. Much to our surprise we 
found that we could not do it under the 
rules of the Senate. We thought we 
could amend Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 55, but the Parliamentarian told us 
that that could not be done. 

Yesterday the Senators from New 
Jersey submitted Senate Resolution 268, 
so that the matter could cor.e before 
the Senate and receive action by the 
Senate. 

We have our report ready on Senate 
Resolution 268. I shall read portions 
of the report into the Recorp and sub- 
1iit the remainder of it to be printed 
in the REcorD. 

Before I yield the floor I shall ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate Res- 
olution 268, and I hope that it may be 
agreed to by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENts in the chair). The Chair 
understands that the Senator from Col- 
orado wishes the resolution to be con- 
sidered at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. 
Before I yield the ‘loor I shall ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed 
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to the consideration of Senate Resolu- 
tion 268. I am hopeful that the two 
Senators from New Jersey will have re- 
turned to the floor by that time. I do 
not think it will take very long to con- 
sider the resolution. I believe it can 
be acted upon in a few minutes. How- 
ever, while we are waiting for the two 
Scnators from New Jersey to return to 
the floor, I should like to read some ex- 
cerpts from the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would suggest that the resolution 
be considered by the Senate before the 
report is made by the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. In line 
with the suggestion of the Chair, I ask 
unanimous consent for the i:amediate 
consideration of Senate Resolution 268. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado be good enough 
to designate the resolution again? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It is a 
resolution which was submitted by the 
two distinguished Senators from New 
Jersey with respect to airport difficulties 
at Newark and the very serious airplane 
crashes which occurred at Elizabeth, 
N. J. It is Senate Resolution 268. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 268) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Commi'tee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, shall make 
a full and complete investigation of (1) the 
airplane crash which occurred on January 22, 
1952, at Elizabeth, N. J., with a view to ascer- 
taining the cause of such crash, and (2) the 
operation, location, and proposed expansion 
of the Newark Airport. The committee shall 
report to the Senate at the earliest practi- 
cable date the results of its study and inves- 
tigation together with such recommenda- 
tions as it may deem advisable with respect 
to the elimination of hazards not only to 
occupants of planes but to residents of the 
Newark area and the prevention of similar 
accidents in the future. 


The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I hold in my hand a report which 
the staff of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has made. I 
shall read excerpts from it and insert 
the remainder of it in the Rrecorp. It is 
supported by documents, which I shall 
not undertake to read. I shall merely 
skim through the report. 

First, I wish to say that the two Sen- 
ators from New Jersey have taken a great 
interest in the matter. It is a subject 
which concerns the citizens of their 
State, especially the residents of the 
cities of Elizabeth and Newark. I wish 
to commend them for the efforts which 
they have made, in a most reasonable 
way. Although it is a very serious mat- 
ter, they have acted with very com- 
mendable restraint in pushing it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 


I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is the resolution 
sufficiently broad to include a survey or 
investigation of the flying of airplanes 
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over cities? I refer particularly to the 
city of Detroit. One of the beams be- 
tween Willow Run and the city airport 
crosses the city of Detroit, and it is this 
beam which airplanes use in flying from 
Cleveland to Willow Run, even though 
it would be in a more direct line not 
to fly over the city of Detroit. From 
inquiries of airplane pilots I learned that 
the situation is caused by certain beams 
which they are required to follow. 
Therefore it is necessary, in following 
the beam, to fly over the entire western 
section of Detroit, sometimes even over 
the downtown area. 

I am wondering whether the resolu- 
tion would be sufficiently broad to in- 
clude that kind of situation, so that the 
question of whether anything could be 
done. to avoid flying over cities every- 
where in the country could be looked 
into. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I shall 
have to say to the Senator from Mich- 
igan that Senate Resolution 268 can- 
not be broadened to the extent that has 
been suggested. However, our commit- 
tee and the staff members of the com- 
mittee have been and are continuing to 
make a Nation-wide study of the sub- 
ject to which the Senator from Mich- 
igan has referred. 

I did not know there was any diffi- 
culty at Detroit. I have flown out of 
Detroit a few times, and it takes me 
longer to go from Detroit to Willow Run 
Airport than it does to fly from Willow 
Run Airport to Washington. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have the same 
difficulty. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I sup- 
pose the airport is so far removed from 
the city in order that there will be no 
hazard. 

The Senator from Michigan says 
there is also an airport in the city of 
Detroit, and I assume he refers to that 
airport rather than to the Willow Run 
Airport. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. The planes 
have to fly from Washington to Cleve- 
land and then toward Detroit and then 
over the western area of Detroit. The 
pilots advise me that is because the beam 
runs that way, rather than to have two 
beams, one to the Detroit city airport 
and one to the Willow Run Airport. So 
they have to fly over the city. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Our 
committee is glad to have the informa- 
tion the Senator has given us. I assume 
that. we shall make a study of the prob- 
lem in the Detroit area. However, this 
resolution is not sufficiently broad for 
that. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If the Senator’s 
committee will look into that problem, 
that will be sufficient; a special resolu- 
tion will not be required. I think flying 
over cities presents a very important 
problem in all parts of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. We real- 
ize that, too; for instance, not very long 
ago an Army plane destroyed five homes 
in the city of Denver. 

This matter is one in which our com- 
mittee has been interested, and in which 
it will continue to be interested; and we 
shall continue to study it. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. If the Senator from 
Colorado will yield further, let me say 
that I hope his committee will go into 
this problem, and also the related prob- 
lems as they affect the Air Corps, the 
Army, or whatever may be the other 
Government agencies affected, in order 
to avoid having Government planes fly 
over cities, either for military purposes 
or to advertise service in the Air 
Force. We find that to be a hazard, as 
I have indicated to the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. I doubt whether our commit- 
tee has jurisdiction to go into a matter 
which is directly a military one, but we 
are studying it and we shall go into it 
as far as our jurisdiction will permit us 
to go. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator and 
his committee could at least be advisory 
in that connection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. 

‘I thank the Senator from Michigan for 
his interest in this matter, and I assure 
him that our committee will continue its 
study, so that at least the Detroit situa- 
tion may be looked into. We shall make 
a report to him. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If the Senator will 
make a report, I shall appreciate it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes, we 
shall make a report to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado very much. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Colorado 
yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I should 
like to say to the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado that I know my colleague 
from New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON] will 
agree with me when I express our deep 
appreciation for the prompt action taken 
on this resolution, which was submitted 
only yesterday. 

As the Senator from Colorado has 
stated, we originally submitted a con- 
current resolution; and then, after con- 
ferring with the Senator from Colorado, 
we decided to offer a Senate resolution 
so that the matter could be dealt with by 
the Senate committee alone. 

I wish also to thank the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado for the prompt 
action taken by the members of his staff, 
because they have been in New Jersey 
since the first accident in December, and 
they have also been there during the last 
week. I have heard from the people 
there, and they are very grateful for the 
prompt sending of the committee’s in- 
spectors and investigators. 

We shall hope to have soon a full re- 
port from the Senator’s committee in re- 
gard to the entire matter. I have not yet 
been able to determine whether the re- 
port to which the Senator has referred 
relates to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No; this 
is a preliminary report. Our committee 
is glad to have the commendation, as- 
sistance, and help of the Senators from 
New Jersey and also of the officials of 
New Jersey. They have been very help- 
ful to our committee in connection with 


I yield to 
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ascertirining the facts and in assisting 
us to prepare to make recommendations 
which may relieve the intolerable situa- 
tion in the cities of Elizabeth and Newark. 

Mr. President, I have before me a re- 
port from our staff. I may say that at 
this moment our staff is in New York and 
in the general area of Newark, still con- 
tinuing to study this problem. There- 
fore this report is only a preliminary one. 

Mr. of New Jersey. I had the 
privilege of discussing with a member of 
the committee’s staff some of their pre- 

examinations of this entire 

matter. Of course, all of us in New Jer- 

sey are very much concerned with it, 

and again I wish to commend the Sen- 

ator from Colorado for the prompt action 

— in sending the members of the staff 
ere- 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Colorado yiqid to 
me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield to 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I also wish to thank the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce for the prompt 
manner in which his able committee have 
taken steps to investigate the awful trag- 
edy, which has shocked all those who live 
in that area of New Jersey, as the Sen- 
ator from Colorado well knows. 

It has meant a great deal to the people 
of New Jersey and to the officials of New 
Jersey to have the Senator’s staff go 
there so promptly to look into not only 
the accident but also the measures which 
may be taken to prevent future tragedies 
of this character in that whole densely 
populated area. 

I think I can say that the members of 
the committee’s staff were the first ones 
on the job after the accident occurred, 
and that fact is well known to the people 
of New Jersey. As I have said, I know 
they are grateful to the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado and to his able 
committee, and I should like to associate 
myself with the remarks which have been 
made by my distinguished colleague the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmitH]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Our 
committee is very grateful to both the 
Senators from New Jersey and our staff 
is grateful to them; too, for the help they 
have given us. 

Mr. President, this report will speak 
for itself; therefore I do not intend to 
take too much of the time of the Senate 
in discussing it. 

The report includes some documentary 
evidence which our staff has gathered. 
I shall not take very much of the time 
of the Senate at the moment, except to 
read a few excerpts into the REcorp, and 
then I shall ask unanimous consent that 
the entire report be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Colorado make that re- 
quest at this time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes; I 
now make that request, Mr. President, 
namely that the entire report be printed 
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in the Recorp, as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I now read from the report: 


Tue NEWARK AIRPORT 


The Newark Airport is one of the oldest 
commercial airports in the United States and 
has served the New York metropolitan area 
since the inauguration of scheduled airline 
service. In 1943, Newark Airport was ex- 
panded by the United States Army in con- 
nection with its military flight operations 
and it is today considered a valuable na- 
tional defense asset. This is enhanced by 
the fact that it is one of the few air termi- 
nals on the eastern seaboard that is ad- 
jacent to oceangoing shipping terminal fa- 
cilities. Its great value as a commercial air 
terminal to northern New Jersey was recog- 
nized by the strong opposition that Newark 
and other municipalities registered when the 
LaGuardia Airport on Long Island, New York, 
was developed, and the transfer of many 
scheduled airline flights thereto was made. 

The Port of New York Authority acquired 
the Newark Airport on October 22, 1947, by a 
50-year lease from the city of Newark. This 
lease required t'.e port authority to develop 
the airport as a major commercial terminal 
and to build two sets of parallel runways 
for use by the heaviest commercial aircraft. 
A year ago the port authority acquired by 
condemnation 800 acres of undeveloped land 
adjoining the south side of the airport and 
lying within the city of Elizabeth. The city 
of Elizabeth authorized the abandonment of 
streets lying therein and is reported to have 
specifically approved the plans of the au- 
thority to expand the airport in its direction. 

Closing of the Newark Airport is obviously 
action that should be taken only if no other 
satisfactory way can be found to protect the 
citizens living in the vicinity of the Newark 
Airport. The very fact that the Newark 
Airport is near the center of large populated 
areas increases its utility as a commercial 
air terminal provided, of course, it can be 
operated with adequate safety and without 
undue annoyance. Its location near a deep 
water channel increases its national defense 
value. Many millions of dollars have been 
invested in the airport by the city of Newark, 
by the Federal Government, and by the Port 
of New York Authority. This investment 
can in all probability be only partially re- 
couped if the land is sold for other uses. 
Other sites for the Newark terminal were 
mentioned to the committee investigators 
but they have not been studied in detail. 
At this time, the committee has devoted its 
primary attention to ways and means of im- 
proving permanently the safety of flight 
operations into and out of the present 
Newark Airport and of reducing the noise 
and danger to citizens in the adjoining areas. 


THE NEWARK INSTRUMENT RUNWAY 


The complaints of the citizens of Elizabeth 
are aggravated by the frequency of airplanes 
making straight-in instrument approaches 
from the southwest which take them direct- 
ly over the business center of Elizabeth. 
The present ILS instrument landing system 
is alined for the use of runway 6 (northeast- 
southwest). This system directs aircraft by 
a radio beam. The beam is bisected by an 
approaching airplane at some designated 
point along its course and the aircraft then 
files “down the beam” to the airport run- 
way. This beam, at one point, passes about 
400 feet to the south of Elizabeth court- 
house and approximately 550 feet overhead. 
The built-up section of Elizabeth com- 
mences about 1144 miles from the approach 
end of runway 6 (northeast-southwest). 
On takeoff, airplanes fiy over Elizabeth only 
when the wind is from the southwest. It 
should be kept in mind that, while landing 
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the engines of aircraft do not develop full 
power and are not as noisy, therefore, as 
when the aircraft is climbing following take- 
off. 

To have the approach for an instrument 
runway pass over a highly congested section 
of any city is not desirable— 


As the Senator from Michigan pointed 
out in his remarks, today— 


and the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
which has the responsibility for selecting 
the instrument runways, avoids such a con- 
dition when possible. In a congested metro- 
politan area like that surrounding the pres- 
ent Newark Airport, it probably is impossible 
to avoid all congested areas. Runway No. 6 
(northeast-southwest) has always been used 
for instrument landings. According to the 
CAA, six factors are weighed in making a 
determination of the runway upon which to 
install instrument landing aids, namely: 

1. Approach areas suitable for the safe 
maneuvering of aircraft just prior to landing 
or for continuation of flight in event the 
landing cannot be made on the first attempt. 

2. Direction of approach which is over the 
most sparsely settled areas. 

3 Direction of approach such that the flow 
of landing aircraft will not conflict with 
other aircraft in the vicinity. 

4. Direction of approach such that landing 
aircraft will head into the wind prevailing 
during periods of restricted visibility. 

5. A runway with adequate length, width, 
and clearance from airport structures. 

6. Suitable sites for installation of the ra- 
dio, radar, and lighting aids which comprise 
the system of landing aids. 

No priority is given to any of the six factors 
listed, and according to the CAA the se- 
lection of a given instrument runway gen- 
erally represents a compromise after all fac- 
tors have been taken into consideration. A 
northeast-southwest alinement has been 
found to be the most desirable for all air- 
ports in the New York area. 


We have more regarding that in the 
Appendix. 

This does not preclude some realinement— 
20 degrees—in the instrument runway at 
Newark as hereinafter discussed. 


We touch upon “improvement in flight 
traffic patterns and procedures,” and we 
touch upon “preferential use of runways 
under visual flight conditions.” We 
touch upon “adoption of higher cross- 
wind component for ‘no-wind condi- 
tions’.” We touch on ‘radar departure 
procedures to improve the air traffic pat- 
tern in IFR weather,” “turns at low 
altitudes following take-off to avoid con- 
gested areas,” “possibility of closing the 
No. 6 instrument runway at Newark Air- 
port,” “possibility of temporarily raising 
the glide path ‘beam’ for the present No, 
6 instrument runway, and the “possi- 
bility of raising instrument weather 
minimums at Newark Airport.” 

Mr. President, as I say, our committee 
has not had as much time as we should 
like. We are still working on the matter, 
but we felt that the seriousness of the 
situation at this airport called for an 
early report, and these are our recom- 
mendations at the present time. I do 
not know whether they will suit anyone, 
but we do think they are entitled to very 
serious consideration by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and by others 
who may be affected the-eby. 

SUMMARY OF COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

Your committee recommends: 

3 Expedite the completion of the new in- 
strument runway No. 4 at Newark Airport. 


January 31 


2. Designate runway No. 10 as the first 
priority runway for landings and take-offs 
when weather permits, not later than Feb- 
ruary 5, 1952. 

3. Examine, and if possible raise, the cross- 
wind component for runway use at Newark 
Airport. 

4. Adopt radar direction as the required 
departure procedure at Newark for instru- 
ment weather as soon as technical equip- 
ment is ready. 

5. Encourage the practice of making low- 
altitude turns after take-offs to avoid con- 
gested areas whenever the safety of flight 
will not be endangered. 

6. Raise the instrument weather mini- 
mums at Newark Airport to a ceiling of 500 
feet and 1 mile visibility until such time as 
the new instrument runway No. 4 is oper- 
ational. 

7. Adopt on February 5, 1952, simultane- 
ously, recommendations Nos. 2 and 3, at the 
opening of the access taxiway to runway 
No. 10. 


Mr. President, I shall not burden the 
Senate at the present time with the fur- 
ther reading of this report. I have here- 
tofore requested that the entire report be 
printed in the Recorp. 

EXHIsIT A 


SENATE REPORT No. 1140, SUBMITTED PURSUANT 
TO SENATE RESOLUTION 268 


On January 22, 1952, a commercial air- 
craft approaching the Newark Airport 
crashed at Elizabeth, N. J., killing all 23 
persons aboard, including former Secretary 
of War Robert Patterson, and six residents 
of the city who were trapped in their homes. 

Immediately, on the following day, the 
distinguished Senators from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmItH and Mr. HENDRICKSON] introduced 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 55 calling for 
the establishment of a joint congressional 
committee, to investigate the tragedy, the 
joint committee to be composed of five 
Members of the Senate who are members of 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and five Members of the 
House to be selected from the membership 
of the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. That resolution was re- 
ferred to your committee and its chairman 
immediately assigned two of the committee's 
four professional staff members to the ex- 
clusive task of investigating the Newark 
crash. 

It was the opinion of your committee, 
after preliminary consideration of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 55, that inasmuch as 
@ concurrent resolution such as this would 
require action by both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives with resultant 
delay and loss of time in getting the investi- 
gation underway the simpler and more ex- 
peditious approach to the problem would be 
for the New Jersey Senators, who have given 
a great deal of time and attention to this 
matter, and who have been pressing the 
committee hard for early action, to intro- 
duce a simple Senate resolution which would 
not require time-consuming action by the 
other House. The matter was discussed with 
both New Jersey Senators with the result 
that Senate Resolution 268 was introduced. 

The resolution specifically called for a full 
and complete investigation of (1) the air- 
plane crash which occurred on January 22, 
1952, at Elizabeth, N. J., with a view to ascer- 
taining the cause of such crash, and (2) the 
operation, location, and proposed expansion 
of the Newark airport. It further requested 
a study and investigation, together with such 
recommendations as it may deem advisable 
with respect to the elimination of hazards 
not only to occupants of planes but to resi- 
dents of the Newark area and the prevention 
of similar accidents in the future. 
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During the past 2 years, complaints from 
Officials and citizens of Newark and Elizabeth, 
as to the noise and potential danger of planes 
flying overhead, have increased. Last sum- 
mer citizen groups were organized to find 
ways and means of curtailing the noise 
nuisance. Some members of these groups 
urged the complete abandonment of the 
Newark airport site. Officials of the Port of 
New York Authority, operators of Newark 
Airport, and representatives of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and the airlines 
using the airport have conferred in a com- 
mon effort to correct this situation. How- 
ever, before these objeciives could be accom- 
plished, within a period of 38 days, Decem- 
ber 16, 1951, to January 22, 1952, Elizabeth 
experienced two commercial plane crashes 
within the heavily populated areas of the 
city. These accidents resulted in the deaths 
of 79 airborne persons and 6 residents of 
Elizabeth who were tra>ped in their homes. 

This committee’s staff, by direction of the 
chairman of your committee, and in response 
to the urgent request of the Senators from 
New Jersey, made an on-the-spot investiga- 
tion on January 25 and 26, viewing the scene 
of the accident, examining the wreckage, and 
consulting with Fe<eral, State, county offi- 
cials, private citizens, and local authorities 
having jurisdiction or interest in the acci- 
dent. Among those consulted and inter- 
viewed were New Jersey Attorney General 
Parsons, Union County Prosecutor Cohn, As- 
sistant Prosecutor Morss, Detective Chief 
Lombardi, State Senator Hand, CAB Regional 
Director of Accident Investigations Joseph 
Fluet, the Regional Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, Mr. Young; Messrs. Tobin and 
Glass, of the Port of New York Authority; 
Operations Director Armstrong, of the New- 
ark Airport; representatives of American Air- 
lines, the Airline Pilots Association, Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp., manufacturers 
of the Convair, and investigators of other 
airlines voluntarily assigned by them to 
gather information and experience to be used 
in the advancement of air safety. 

The investigators of this committee were 
strongly impressed by the generous and com- 
plete cooperation between the Federal, 
State, and local authorities having respon- 
sibility in the investigation. Union County 
Prosecutor Cohn and CAB Accident Director 
Fluet should be especially commended for 
their coordination of the local facilities, Red 
Cross, police, and other local organizations in 
bending every effort to relieve the anxiety of 
relatives of the victims and in examining 
into the cause of the accident. 

On December 16, 1951, a nonscheduled 
C-—46 crashed in Elizabeth, killing 56 persons. 
Although the fi. dings in this accident have 
not been officially released by the CAB, your 
committee understands from the data de- 
veloped by its staff that it was due to an oil 
leakage in a cylinder head which ignited and 
burned through the nacelle and wing of the 
plane. This plane had apparently received 
all required check-ups as specified in the reg- 
ulations of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. Even though the required check-up 
did not reveal the leakage, CAB investigators 
have been able to determine its location 
and the propagation of the fire. 

The cause of the crash of the American 
Airline’s Convair aircraft on January 22, 
1952, has not teen determined. The plane 
was attempting an ILS (instrument-land- 
ing system) landing over the city of Eliza- 
beth to the No. 6 runway in weather re- 
ported to have been 400 feet ceiling and 
three-fourths-mile visibility. } 

The fact that within the short space of 
38 days the citizens of Elizabeth experienced 
two tragic plane crashes in the very heart 
of their city is terrifying and horrifying to 
those on the ground who least of all ex- 
pect death and injury from above. This 
destruction from above appears to climax 
the long protests of citizens of powerfully 
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disturbing noises created by reportedly low- 
flying planes. 

The committee’s investigators were keenly 
aware of the grinding noises of planes over- 
head. It is their opinion that the citizens 
of Elizabeth and those in rurrounding mu- 
nicipalities have, at present, a legitimate 
complaint and that the responsible officials 
should expedite pending projects and plans 
to eliminate aircraft noises and hazards. 
This responsibility lies equally upon the air- 
port users, the airport itself, and the Port of 
New York Authority. The fear of those liv- 
ing in the area, especially in Elizabeth and 
Newark, is very real and cannot be dis- 
counted by showing the extreme improb- 
ability of the recurrence of accidents similar 
to the last two tragedies. 


THE NEWARK AIRPORT 


The Newark Airport is one of the oldest 
commercial airports in the United States 
and has served the New York metropolitan 
area since the inauguration of scheduled 
airline service. In 1943, Newark Airport was 
exnanded by the United States Army in con- 
nection with its military flight operations, 
and it is today considered a valuable na- 
tional defense asset. This is enhanced by 
the fact that it is one of the few air termi- 
nals on the eastern seaboard that is adjacent 
to ocean-going shipping-terminal facilities. 
Its great value as a commercial air terminal 
to northern New Jersey was recognized by 
the strong opposition that Newark and other 
municipalities registered when the La- 
Guardia Airport on Long Island, N. Y., was 
developed, and the transfer of many sched- 
uled airline flights thereto was made. 

The Port of New York Authority acquired 
the Newsrk Airport on October 22, 1947, by 
a 50-year lease from the city of Newark. 
This lease required the port authority to 
develop the airport as a major commercial 
terminal and to build two sets of parallel 
runways for use by the heaviest commercial 
aircraft. A year ago the port authority 
acquired by condemnation 800 acres of un- 
developed land adjoining the south side of 
the airport and lying within the city of 
Elizabeth. The city of Elizabeth authorized 
the abandonment of streets lying therein 
and is reported to have specifically approved 
the plans of the authority to expand the 
airport in its direction. 

Closing of the Newark Airport is obviously 
action that should be taken only if no other 
satisfactory way can be found to protect the 
citizens living in the vicinity of the Newark 
Airport. The very fact that the Newark 
Airport is near the center of large populated 
areas increases its utility as a commercial 
air terminal provided, of course, it can be 
operated with adequate safety and without 
undue annoyance. Its location near a deep 
water channel increases its national defense 
value. Many millions of dollars have been 
invested in the airport by the city of Newark, 
by the Federal Government and by the Port 
of New York Authority. This investment 
can in all probability be only partially re- 
couped if the land is sold for other uses. 
Other sites for the Newark terminal were 
mentioned to the committee investigators 
but they have not been studied in detail. 
At this time, the committee has devoted its 
primary attention to ways and means of im- 
proving permanently the safety of flight 
operations into and out of the present 
Newark Airport and of reducing the noise 
and danger to citizens in the adjoining 
areas. 


The Newark instrument runway 


The complaints of the citizens of Elizabeth 
are aggravated by the frequency of airplanes 
making straight-in instrument approaches 
from the southwest which take them di- 
rectly over the business center of Elizabeth. 
The present ILS instrument landing system 
is alined for the use of runway 6 (north- 
east-southwest). This system directs air- 
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craft by aradio beam. The beam is bisected 
by an approaching airplane at some desig- 
nated point along its course and the aircraft 
then flies “down the beam” to the airport 
runway. This beam, at one point, passes 
about 400 feet to the South of Elizabeth 
Court House and approximately 550 feet 
overhead. The built-up section of Elizabeth 
commences about 1%, miles from the ap- 
proach end of runway 6 (northeast-south- 
west). On takeoff, airplanes fly over Eliza- 
beth only when the wind is from the south- 
west. It should be kept in mind that, while 
landing, the engines of aircraft do not de- 
velop full power and are not as noisy, there- 
fore, as when the aircraft is climbing follow- 
ing takeoff. 

To have the approach for an instrument 
runway pass over a highly congested section 
of any city is not desirable and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, which has the 
responsibility for selecting the instrument 
runways, avoids such a condition when pos- 
sible. In a congested metropolitan area like 
that surrounding the present Newark Air- 
port, it probably is impossible to avoid all 
congested areas. Runway 6 (northeast- 
southwest) "has always been used for in- 
strument landings. According to the Civil 
Aeronautics Association, six factors are 
weighed in making a determination of the 
runway upon which to install instrument 
landing aids, namely: 

1. Approach areas suitable for the safe 
maneuvering of aircraft just prior to land- 
ing or for continuation of flight in event 
the landing cannot be made on the first 
attempt. 

2. Direction of approach which is over 
the most sparsely settled areas. 

3. Direction of approach such that the flow 
of landing aircraft will not conflict with 
other aircraft in the vicinity. 

4. Direction of approach such that land- 
ing aircraft will head into the wind pre- 
vailing during periods of restricted visi- 
bility. 

5. A runway with adequate length, width, 
and clearance from airport structures. 

6. Suitable sites for installation of the 
radio, radar, and lighting aids which com- 
prise the system of landing aids. 

No priority is given to any of the six fac- 
tors listed, and according to the CAA, the 
selection of a given instrument runway gen- 
erally represents a compromise after all fac- 
tors have been taken into consideration. A 
NE/SW alinement has been found to be 
the most desirable for all airports in the 
New York area (see appendix). This does 
not preclude some realinement (20°) in the 
instrument runway at Newark as hereinafter 
discussed. 

The location of the present runway No. 6 
(60°) and its use for all instrument 
landings at Newark substantially increases 
the number of landing aircraft flying di- 
rectly over the city of Elizabeth. According 
to the United States Weather Bureau, in- 
strument weather exists at Newark 21 per- 
cent of the time. This is a condition when 
the ceiling is less than 1,000 feet and visi- 
bility is 3 miles or less. According to the 
same source, at least 6 percent of the time 
the ceiling is less than 500 feet and visi- 
bility is less than 1 mile. When instrument 
weather condition exists, aircraft, landings 
at Newark Airport must utilize an instru- 
ment landing aid. 


New runway orientation at Newark Airport 


Following acquisition of the Newark air- 
port, the Post of New York Authority con- 
ducted extensive studies as to the best man- 
ner of developing the Newark Airport in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of its lease. 
Based upon these studies, a new runway for 
instrument operations has been under con- 
struction for more than a year. It is located 
on the east side of the field, alined 40°- 
220° magnetic, in contrast with the 60°- 
240° alinement of the present instrument 
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runway. Approaches to the new runway 
from the southwest, will bring in flights 
over less densely populated areas outside the 
business section of Elizabeti. Aircraft will 
fly up the Arthur Kill Van Kull waterway 
and pass over the eastern edge of the city of 
Elizabeth with maximum approach clear- 
ances. The completion of this runway as 
the instrument approach to Newark Airport 
will accomplish a most desirable improve- 
ment and should be expedited. 

The Port of New York Authority has ad- 
vised the committee that this runway can- 
rot possibly be completed and put into use 
before November 1, 1952. (See telegram in 
appendix). A portion of this runway has 
been constructed over swamp land and prob- 
lems connected with stabilizing the fill and 
the pouring of concrete or other hard sur- 
face thereon are said to preclude earlier 
completion. Every effort should be made to 
secure the earliest practicable completion of 
this new instrument runway. 


Improvement in flight traffic patterns and 
procedures 


Since the new instrument runway for the 
Newark airport cannot be completed for 10 
months, immediate strps to alleviate the 
danger and noise of low-flying aircraft have 
been studied. The committee investigators 
have found that several changes have been 
considered, and others can and should be 
taken. It should be recognized, however, 
that any change in the aircraft flight pattern 
and procedures will involve technical engi- 
neering and safety problems, and no change 
should be adopted by the responsible au- 
thorities until all safety factors have been 
thoroughly examined with reference to both 
persons on the ground and in the aircraft. 

(a) Preferential use of runways under vis- 
ual flight conditions: At Newark, the CAA 
adopted recently, the practice of requiring 
aircraft to take off on the runway permitting 
flight over the least populated areas sur- 
rounding the airport whenever wind and 
weather conditions permit such use with- 
out hazard to the aircraft. This increases 
aircraft taxiing time and increases conges- 
tion on the airport, but reduces the volume 
of aircraft flying low over congested areas on 
an appreciable portion of time when local 
weather permits flight by visual reference to 
the ground. Legal authority to adopt this 
policy is confirmed by the Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics. 

A new access taxiway to the west end of 
the present East-West runway (10°-28°) will 
be completed by the New York Port Author- 
ity and placed in use on February 5, 1952. 
This will permit the airport control tower 
to direct traffic to use runway number 10 as 
a first priority and will effect take-offs to the 
east and over the ocean, thus minimizing 
take-offs over congested areas. (See ap- 
pendix.) 

(b) Adoption of higher cross-wind com- 
ponent for “‘no-wind conditions”: In connec- 
tion with the establishment of the preferen- 
tial use of runways, a study should be made 
of the feasibility of providing that the first 
priority runway must be used for landings 
and take-offs whenever the cross-wind ve- 
locity is less than 15 miles per hour and there 
is no tail-wind component. The maximum 
cross-wind component now tolerated by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration in directing 
runway use is 6 miles per hour, and this has 
been selected after giving consideration to 
the operating characteristics of all types of 
airplanes in general use. 

The committee investigators found that 
the airline pilots and companies using La- 
Guardia and the New York International air- 
ports recently approved the 15-mile-per-hour 
increase in the cross-wind component in con- 
nection with the preferential use of runways 
at these airports but that the feasibility of 
doing so at Newark had not been taken up. 
Your committee has urged the airlines using 
the Newark terminal to do so, and now 
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understand they have agreed to make a study 
immediately and to reach a decision prior to 
February 5 so that if the higher wind com- 
ponent is found feasible and approved by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration it can 
be adopted at the same time the new access 
taxiway is opened. 

(c) Radar departure procedures to im- 
prove the air traffic pattern in IFR weather: 
The general adoption of radar-directed de- 
partures at Newark Airport under instrument 
weather conditions will permit the flexible 
use of more desirable flight paths which, in 
many cases, can be so laid out and directed 
as to avoid the more congested and heaviiy 
populated areas. A new surveillance radar 
is being installed at the Newark Airport 
tower to replace the wartime GCA, but this 
new equipment will not be ready for this 
winter season. This installation should be 
expedited. (See appendix.) 

(d) Turns at low altitudes following take- 
off to avoid congested areas: The civil air 
regulations now permit such turns at the 
discretion of the pilot when the safe opera- 
tion of his aircraft warrants. This is proper 
and the practice of banking following také- 
off to avoid congested areas should be en- 
couraged by the immediate study of this 
practice by all interested groups. This 
should be followed by briefing of pilots with 
respect to the conditions under which ruch 
turns can be made with safety. (See ap- 
pendix.) 

(e) Possibility of closing the No. 6 in- 
strumen: runway at Newark Airport: This 
possibility has been considered and is re- 
jected. According to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration the closing of runway 6 
would result in the complete shut-down of 
operations at Newark Airport for approxi- 
mately 6 percent of the time and would re- 
strict the capacity of the airport to handle 
traffic under visual contact as well as in- 
strument weather conditions. 

More important, the closing of runway 6 
would have an adverse effect upon the safety 
of air traffic using Newark Airport. This 
adverse effect is not the result of technical 
problems created by the use of different or 
more difficult instrument approach pro- 
cedures, but is a direct result of the fact that 
the prevailing winds in the Newark area 
during instrument weather are from a north- 
easterly direction. Closing runway 6 would 
deprive approaching air traffic of the runway 
best oriented to take advantage of the pre- 
vailing wind component during the most 
difficult type of aircraft landing. 

(f) Possibility of temporarily raising the 
glide path beam for the present number 6 
instrument runway: This possibility has 
been considered and is rejected. Glide path 
equipment is capable of providing glide path 
slopes up to 314°; however, this angle has 
been determined to be unsuitable for large 
transport aircraft. Whenever the glidepath 
slope is increased above the optimum 214 to 
2%4°, it becomes increasingly more difficult 
to fly because of the higher rates of descent 
and experience has proved that the touch- 
down point is projected further down the 
runway. In order to retain the operational 
optimum glide slope at Newark, a setting of 
2°39’ has been selected by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. To obtain the re- 
quired obstruction clearance in the instru- 
ment approach zone with this optimum set- 
ting, the glide path transmitter was located 
at 1,600 feet from the approach end of the 
runway departing from the normal citing of 
750 feet. 

Because of the length of the ILS runway 
at Newark and the fact that the glide path 
transmitter is located 1,600 feet from the 
approach end of the runway, any increase in 
the glide path angle would introduce very 
undesirable factors in the Newark approach. 
For example, if the ILS glide path angle were 
increased to 3° without moving the glide 
path transmitter, the altitudes above Eliza- 
beth would be increased approximately 25 
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feet at the middle marker location 66 feet 
at a point in the approach 1.5 miles from 
the runway end, 100 feet at the 3 mile point, 
160 feet at 4:5 miles from the end of the 
runway and 200 feet at a point 6 miles from 
the runway end. However, it is probable 
that the glide path transmitter would have 
to be moved closer to the approach end of 
the runway if the glide path is raised. This 
would result in reduced heights over close- 
in obstructions and very little increase in 
height over more distant obstructions. Net 
result of increased glide angle would be re- 
duced safety and probably’ an increase in 
missed approaches, 

(g) Possibility of raising instrument 
weather minimums at Newark Airport: The 
present weather minimums at Newark now 
permit qualified air transport pilots to oper- 
ate into and out of Newark with the ILS 
aid with a cloud ceiling as low as 250 feet 
and visibility of three-fourths of a mile. 
Few airlines operate under these conditions 
and American Airlines, for example, restrict 
straight-in ILS landings to 300-foot ceilings 
and %-mile visibility; and other landings to 
500-foot ceilings or better. 

The effect of raising instrument mini- 
mums at Newark on the volume of traffic 
would be to restrict instrument approaches 
in proportion to the amount by which the 
instrument minimums are raised. For ex- 
ample, raising ceiling minimums above 500 
feet would probably result in eliminating 
more than one-third of all instrument ap- 
proaches conducted at the Newark Airport. 
Thus, raising the landing minimums at 
Newark, which handles approximately 20 
percent of all instrument approaches in the 
metropolitan area, would result in the rout- 
ing of aircraft to other airports in the area 
and add to the already saturated traffic 
conditions which presently exist there. 

Except for the reduction in number of in- 
strument approaches indicated above, rais- 
ing the instrument weather minimums at 
Newark will probably not reduce the ex- 
posure of persons on the ground since the 
track of landing aircraft using the ILS in- 
strument approach facilities would be the 
same. However, taken in connection with 
the other steps being taken to divert traffic 
from congested areas, and discussed above, 
raising the weather minimums should have 
a salutary effect. 

It is recommended that the weather mini- 
mum be raised immediately to 500-foot ceii- 
ings and 1 mile visibility until such time 
as the new instrument runway No. 4 is op- 
erational. This recommendation is made 
notwithstanding the fact that the recent 
accident record in the Newark area does not 
indicate that weather minimums were an 
important contributing factor. The com- 
mittee believes, however, there is ample evi- 
dence to indicate that the safety of flight op- 
rations at Newark will be improved by rais- 
ing the instrument minimums. 


SUMMARY OF COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

Your committee recommends: 

1. Expedite the completion of the new in- 
strument runway No. 4 at Newark Airport. 

2. Designate runway No. 10 as the first 
priority runway for landings and take-offs 
when weather permits, not later than Feb- 
ruary 5, 1952. 

8. Examine and, if possible, raise the cross- 
wind component for runway use at Newark 
Airport. 

4. Adopt radar direction as the required 
departure procedure at Newark for instru- 
ment weather as soon as technical equip- 
ment is ready. 

5. Encourage the practice of making low- 
altitude turns after take-offs to avoid con- 
gested areas whenever the safety of the flight 
will not be endangered. 

6. Raise the instrument weather mini- 
mums at Newark Airport to a ceiling of 500 
feet and 1 mile visibility until such time as 
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the new instrument runway No. 4 is opera- 
tional. 

7. Adopt on February 5, 1952, simultane- 
ously, recommendations Nos. 2 and 3 at the 
openings of the access taxiway to runway 
No. 10. 

As part of your committee’s continuing 
program of studying the progress of civil 
aviation and the responsibilities of the Fed- 
eral Government thereto, the committee has 
investigated each major airline crash, and 
will continue to do so. It will continue to 
study ways and means of improving aircraft 
safety and of reducing the danger and an- 
noyance to persons in their homes and on 
the ground. 

It is recognized that the advent of large 
four-engine transport aircraft which came in 
general use following the war intensified the 
aviation-annoyance problem to persons liv- 
ing within the vicinity of major air termi- 
nals. At the same time the safety factor 
has substantially improved. Moreover, the 
development of new all-weather landing and 
navigation aids are being developed and have 
been encouraged by your committee for years, 
especially the SC-31 all-weather navigation 
program. New Federal legislation has been 
sponsored to increase aviation safety and will 
continue to be expedited whenever the need 
therefor becomes manifest. The problem of 
aviation safety presents the greatest chal- 
lenge to the aeronautical industry and re- 
quires the intent and constant attention of 
all concerned. 






Civi, AERONAUTICS BoarD, 
Washington, January 29, 1952. 

Mr. Epwarp C. SWEENEY, 

Professional Staff Member, Senate 
Committee on Interstate an. For- 
eign Commerce, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ep: As per your request to me yester- 
day there is enclosed herewith the approach 
control transcription.of January 22, 1952. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. K. ANDREWs, 

Director, Bureau of Safety Investigation. 


APPROACH CONTROL TRANSCRIPTION, JANUARY 
22, 1952——-WM. A. WILLIAMS—OPERATOR 


American 6780: The Newark weather in- 
definite 400 sky obscured three-fourths of a 
mile light rain fog. Altimeter 2997. Over. 

6780: Descend to three—to 2500. Over. 

6780: Thank you. 

6780: Descend to 1500—leave—you can 
leave Linden at 3:39. Over. 

6780: Leaving Linden at :41 Listen for 
radar on localizer voice, cleared to land 6, 
the wind northeast 4. 

6780: What is your position now? 

6780: This is Newark approach control 
American 6780 Newark approach control. 
Over. 

6780 American: 6780. This is Newark 
radar, if you hear Newark radar we’re not 
hearing your trensmissions; try another fre- 
quency. Over. 

6780: This is Newark approach control, if 
you hear Newark approach control try an- 
other frequency. Over. 


NEWARK RADAR TRANSCRIPTION, JANUARY 22, 
1952—-10-MILE PRECISION SCQPES—G. DEHN- 
ER, OPERATOR 


American 6780: This is Newark radar. How 
do you hear. Over. 

6780: This is Newark radar, have you 514 
miles out, coming up on the glide path, and 
you're 900 feet to left of course. 

American 6780: 5 miles out, on the glide 
path, still 900 feet to the left of course. Com- 
ing back to the course now, you’re now 400 
feet left, glide path is good 414 miles out. 
Three hundred feet to the left you’re com- 
ing back, you’re right on course now, and 
your glide path is going a little high 100 to 
150 feet high on the glide path 4 miles out, 
the courthouse 1 mile ahead of you. Glide 


path is good 344 miles out and you're drift- 
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ing to the right, you’re 900 feet to the right 
of course and a half mile from the court 
house. 


NEWARK RADAR TRANSCRIPTION, JANUARY 22, 
1952—3-MILE PRECISION SCOPES—J. PENKA, 
OPERATOR 
American 6780: This is Newark radar, 

we've lost your target sir after you drifted 

well to the right there. I don’t have you in 
radar contact as present, we'll try and pick 
you up. 

American 6780: This is Newark radar still 
unable to pick up a target on you—could 
you advise us your position. 

American 6780: This is Newark radar; do 
you hear. Over. 

(10-mile operator, G. Dehner): American 
6780—American 6780. This is Newark radar, 
1-2-3-4-5-5-4-3-2-1. Do you hear Newark 
radar. Over. 

Civ AERONAUTICS Boarp, 
Washington, January 29, 1952. 

Mr. EpwarD C. SWEENEY, 

Professional Staff Member, Senate 
Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SWEENEY: As per your request of 
yesterday, I am pleased to enclose listings 
of all accidents involving civil aircraft which 
have occurred at or near the Newark Airport 
since the installation of the ILS approach 
system at that location. 

List Nd. 1 covers those air-carrier accidents 
which did not involve instrument approach, 
List No. 2 covers those air-carrier accidents 
which did occur during instrument condi- 
tions. List No. 3 covers the non-air-carrier 
accidents which occurred during the period. 
None of the latter involved instrument 
approach. 

There is also enclosed a complete résumé 
of those accidents which involve the Convair 
240 aircraft. 

If the Board can be of any further service 
to you, please do not hesitate to call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD W. Nyrop, 
Chairman, 


AIR CARRIER ACCIDENTS WHICH OCCURRED AT OR 
NEAR THE NEWARK AIRPORT, NEWARK, N. J., 
DURING THE PERIOD oF JANUARY 1, 1948, To 
DaTE 


ACCIDENTS NOT INVOLVING INSTRUMENT 
APPROACH 


Date: April 2, 1948. 

Location: Newark, N. J. 

Operator: Northwest. 

Injury: None. 

Damage: Substantial. 

Just as the aircraft left the ground on a 
ferry flight, the front loading door came off 
and struck the left propeller. The field was 
circled and a normal landing made on the 
airport. Examination indicated that prob- 
ably on numerous occasions the door had 
been locked before the rods or bayonettes 
were lined up with the receptacles in the 
door frame. This caused the rod assemblies 
to bend or break, and only two of the bay- 
onettes were actually holding the door at 
the time of the accident. Design on the 
door could be improved. 

Date: January 27, 1950. 

Location: Newark, N. J. 

Operator: T. W. A. 

Injury: None. 

Damage: Substantial. 

Nose gear collapsed during normal taxi 
turn. 

Date: March 8, 1950. 

Location: Newark, N. J. 

Operator: American Air Transport, Inc. 

Injury: None. 

Damage: Substantial. 

Landing was made in a strong, gusty wind. 
Aircraft skipped on touchdown then touched 
again in a wheel-landing attitude. There 
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was considerable side motion during the roll 
and excessive rudder control was utilized. 
Aircraft had rolled approximately 1,500 feet 
when the gear collapsed. Evidence indicates 
failure of gear structure was due to exces- 
sive side loads at time of touchdown and/or 
during landing roll. 

Date: November 28, 1950. 

Location: Newark, N. J. 

Operator: American Air Transport, Inc. 

Injury: None. 

Damage: Substantial. 

The left wing dropped as aircraft became 
airborne and, when pilot was unable to bring 
it up, he reduced power and discontinued 
his takeoff. Aircraft touched down on left 
gear and veered off runway onto soft ground. 
The right gear retracted and left gear folded 
back. Investigation disclosed aileron con- 
trol chains and cables were connected in re- 
verse. 

Date: August 11, 1951. 

Location: Newark, N. J. 

Operator: All American Airways. 

Injury: None. 

Damage: Destroyed. 

Pilot failed to maintain directional con- 
trol of aircraft during a night takeoff, and 
cut power as it ran off the runway. Aircraft 
ran into a swamp area, shearing the right 
gear on a ditch, and came to a stop on top of 
a 4-foot embankment. Fire started under 
right engine, as the fuel tanks had ruptured. 
Fire was extinguished by ground personnel. 
All occupants were safely evacuated. 

Date: December 16, 1951. 

Location: Elizabeth, N. J. 

Operator: Miami Airline, Inc. 

Injury: Fatal. 

Damage: Washout. 

During takeoff at the Newark Airport white 
smoke was observed coming from the right 
engine nacelle. The control tower advised 
the flight of this condition and cleared it to 
return to Newark and land on any runway 
desired. The Miami Airline captain on the 
ground at Newark Airport requested the con- 
trol tower to advise the flight that the main 
right landing gear brake appeared to be burn- 
ing and suggested that the captain lower the 
landing gear. This message was acknowl- 
edged and as the landing gear doors opened, 
flames were observed shooting out of the 
right nacelle. The aircraft started a left 
turn apparently in an attempt to return to 
the Newark Airport. During the turn control 
was lost of the aircraft and it crashed. 


ACCIDENTS INVOLVING INSTRUMENT APPROACH 


Date: March 2, 1948. 

Location: Newark, N. J. 

Operator: Meteor Air Transport. 

Injury: None. 

Damage: Substantial. 

En route Detroit to Newark, the aircraft 
was exposed to icing conditions for approxi- 
mately 40 minutes. Newark was contacted 
for an emergency landing, which was ap- 
proved. After one approach was missed, a 
“missed approach” procedure was applied 
and a second approach made. This time, 
visual contact was made and the aircraft 
approached runway 6. As it passed over 
the approach lights, the plane stalled, shear- 
ing off the runway-light supports and the 
right wing of the aircraft. The plane con- 
tinued on in flight attitude, bounced onto 
the end of the runway, continued down the 
runway under control and was taxied into 
a parking area. Weather was ceiling 500 
feet; visibility 1-14 miles; heavy icing. 

Date: May 2, 1951. 

Location: Newark, N. J. 

Operator: National. 

Injury: None. 

Damage: Substantial. 

Pilot was making a night ILS approach. 
As flight passed over the middle marker 
the copilot advised that approach lights 
were visible to the right. Both pilots saw 
that the airplane was about to contact the 
ground prematurely and power and full-up 
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elevator control were applied simultaneously. 
The aircraft contacted the ground in a 
swamp area 110 feet to the left and 1,200 
feet from the approach end of the runway. 
As a result of pilot action it became air- 
borne again and a second touchdown was 
made within the airport boundary. The 
left stabilizer struck an upright steel pipe. 

Date: January 22, 1952. 

Location: Elizabeth, N. J. 

Operator: American. 

Injury: Fatal. 

Damage: Washout. 

Landing was diverted from LaGuardia and 
Idlewild Airports to the Newark Airport due 
to weather conditions. Weather in Newark 
at the time was given as 400 foot ceiling. 
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obscuration visibility %4 miles, light rain, 
light fog. While making an ILS approach 
monitored by GCA the aircraft disappeared 
frora the radar scope just before reaching 
the airport. Shortly thereafter it was learned 
that the aircraft had crashed into houses 
ard was burning in the city of Elizabeth. 
(This information is preliminary since acci- 
dent is now in process of investigation.) 
Note.—Approval for the first airline to 
make ILS approaches into Newark Airport 
was given in December of 1947. This ap- 
proval was extended to other airlines oper- 
ating into Newark shortly after this date. 
There were no ILS-connected accidents at the 
Newark Airport in 1947. Therefore, these 
listings cover the period of 1948 to date. 


Non-air-carrier accidents at or near Newark Airport, 1948 to date 


Cause 


Gear retracted during landing roll. 
Gear collapsed during landing roll. 


t..ccccachause Struck a runway light. 


Sept. 
Feb. 4, 1951 


Demolished_...... 
Substantial 


Struck wires, ‘ 
Gear retracted during landing roll. 


Norte.—None of this group involved instrument approach. 


CONVAIR 240 ACCIDENTS, 1947 TO DATE 


Date: August 19, 1948. 

Location: Glenview, Ill. 

Operator: American. 

Injury: None. 

Damage: Substantial. 

When pilot attempted to lower gear for 
landing the nose gear would not extend. 

The locating lugs of the upper cam of 
steering gear centering assembly were 
sheared. 

Following this the nose gear was cocked 
to the left and jammed against the left 
lower longitudinal nose wheel well beam 
(scheduled domestic—passenger carrying). 

Date: August 31, 1948. 

Location: Louisville, Ky. 

Operator: American. 

Injury: None. 

Damage: Substantial. 

After a normal touchdown the nosewheel 
gear collapsed allowing propellers, nosewheel 
doors, and nose to strike runway. The fail- 
ure was due to a defective brazed joint in 
the hycraulic retracting cylinder (scheduled 
domestic—passenger carrying). 

Date: November 13, 1948. 

Location, St. Louis, Mo. 

Operator: American. 

Injury: Minor. 

Damage: Substantial. 

After arriving at ramp and opening loading 
door, the landing gear collapsed. Three 
green lights had shown when gear was ex- 
tended and pressure was up. But tests show- 
ed that handle could be moved to a position 
¥% inch above full down and still get the 
green lights. On landing, friction from the 
solenoid pin probably held the gear up for a 
time. Changes are being made which will 
make it impossible to get the green lights 
without the landing-gear primary lock being 
engaged (scheduled domestic—passenger car- 
rying). 

Date: November 19, 1948. 

Location: New York, N. Y. 

Operator: American, 

Injuiry: None. 

Damage: Substantial. 

In landing through heavy riin and turbu- 
lant air the crew forgot to lower the gear. 
When the gear-warning horn sounded, both 
pilots mistook it for the stall warning and 
applied more power. The airplane made a 
belly landing (scheduled domestic—passen- 
ger carrying). 

Date: March 18, 1948. 

Location: Ardmore, Okla. 

Operator: American, 

Injury: None. 

Damage: Substantial. 


In practicing a low-visibility approach 
pull-out was started too late. Airplane hit in 
level position on all three wheels. The cen- 
ter section failed on both sides. The fire 
following the accident was extinguished 
(scheduled domestic—nonrevenue). ’ 

Date: July 24, 1948. 

Location: Havana, Cuba. 

Operator: Pan American Airways. 

Injuiry: None. 

Damage: Substantial. 

Nose gear retracted after normal landing. 
A defective brazed joint in the nose wheel 
retracting cylinder was responsible (sched- 
ulied international—passenger carrying). 

Date: December 9, 1948. 

Location: Havana, Cuba. 

Operator: Pan American Airways. 

Injury: Minor. 

Damage: Substantial. 

Airplane failed to get off after a run of 
2,500 feet and an unidentified vibration oc- 
curred. Pilot reduced power and attempted 
to stop. The airplane went off the end of 
the runway, struck a ditch taking off the 
left main and nose gears, the right wing 
and engine. A fire broke out in the wing 
which had separated. The brakes had been 
applied when nearly airborne. Two main 
tires were worn through and the two re- 
maining could not stop the airplane. There 
was an engine malfunction and vibration due 
to failure of the water injection regulator 
vent line check valve to function upsetting 
the mixture (scheduled international—pas- 
senger carrying). 

Date: January 22, 1949. 

Location: Columbus, Ohio, 

Operator: American. 

Injury: None. 

Damage: Substantial. 

Hit a small duck in flight. Landed safely 
(scheduled domestic—passenger carrying). 

Date: January 27, 1949. 

Location: Denver, Colo. 

Operator: Continental. 

Injury: None. 

Damage: Substantial. 

Landing was normal except plane not ex- 
actly lined up with runway. It angled to 
left and hit an ice ridge 844 inches high 
damaging the gear and center section above 
it. One to 3 inches of snow on the runway 
contributed to the difficulty of maintaining a 
straight course (scheduled domestic—pas- 
senger carrying). 

Date: June 22, 1949. 

Location: Memphis, Tenn. 

Operator: American. 

Injury: Serious. 

Damage: Destroyed. 


January 31 


Right engine failed during takeoff and pro- 
peller automatically feathered at 20 to 50 
feet altitude. Gear was retracted and alti- 
tude gained slowly on left engine. Just be- 
fore crossing a power line a slow retraction 
of flaps was started. Air speed dropped and 
pilot yas unable to maintain altitude. Pilot 
made a wheels-up landing. Fire followed. 
Thirteen passengers and one crew member 
received serious injury. Twenty-eight pas- 
sengers and two crew were uninjured. En- 
gine failure resulted from failure of the 
impeller shaft thrust bearing (scheduled do- 
mestic—passenger carrying). 

Date: August 11, 1949. 

Location: Portland, Maine. 

Operator: Northeast. 

Injury: None. 

Damage: Destroyed. 

Approach was normal until throttles were 
closed at 20 to 25 feet over end of runway, 
when the propellers went into reverse. The 
airplane dropped hard, but continued for- 
ward 1,065 feet, spilling gasoline, which 
ignited. The passengers were all evacuated 
before the airplane burned up. The pro- 
pellers had reversed because the sole1.oid- 
operated throttle reverse-circuit stops were 
in the up position with manual override 
control in out position when the throttles 
were retarded. This allowed the throttles to 
be retarded beyond the detent position, 
thus operating the propeller-reversing mech- 
anism. Improper adjustment and residual 
magnetism resulted in the solenoid plunger 
jamming in the energized position (sched- 
uled domestic—passenger carrying). 

Date: September 5, 1949. 

Location: Hutchinson, Kans. 

Operator: Continental. 

Injury: None. 

Damage: Substantial. 

Taxi strips were unlighted and there were 
ne reflectors at the intersection. Pilot was 
using nose light, which has a narrow beam 
and is not adjustable from the cockpit. He 
missed a turn and bogged down in soft 
ground. The nose gear was pushed back into 
fuselage as it struck the edge of the taxi 
strip. (Reflectors have since been installed) 
(scheduled domestic—passenger carrying). 

Date: December 15, 1949. 

Location: Miami, Fla. 

Operator: Pan American Airways. 

Injury: None. 

Damage: Substantial. 

Landing-gear hydraulic line failed and 
pressure was lost. In returning to ramp the 
pilot failed to use cir brakes and emergency 
procedure before colliding with ramp equip- 
ment (scheduled international—passenger 
carrying). 

Date: February 20, 1950. 

Location: New York, N. Y. 

Operator: Northeest. 

Injury: None. 

Damage: Substantial. 

Nose gear failed in taxiing (scheduled do- 
mestic—passenger carrying). 

Date: June 18, 1950. 

Location: Tulsa, Okla. 

Operator: American. 

Injury: None. 

Damage: Substantial. 

Aircraft waglanded short of runway on 
sod and nose gear collapsed (scheduled do- 
mestic—passenger carrying). 

Date: November 2, 1950. 

Location: Near Trinidad, Colo. 

Operator: Continental. 

Injury: Serious. 

Damage: None. 

Aircraft encountered sudden, unexpected 
severe turbulence which caused several pas- 
sengers to be thrown from their seats (sched- 
uled domestic—passenger carrying). 

Date: November 4, 1950. 

Location: Near Baltimore, Md. 

Operator: American. 

Injury: Serious. 

Damage: None. 
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Flight encountered sudden, severe turbu- 
lence without warning (scheduled domestic— 
passenger carrying). 

Date: November 19, 1950. 

Location: Tucson, Ariz. 

Operator: American. 

Injury: None. 

Damage: Substantial. 

Nose gear shock strut trunion ram failed, 
allowing gear to collapse and nose of air- 
craft to contact ramp surface (scheduled do- 
mestic—passenger carrying). 

Date: December 7, 1950. 

Location: Eugene, Oreg. 

Operator: Western. 

Injury: None. 

Damage: Substantial. 

A section of propeller blade, at tip, tore 
loose and penetrated fuselage damaging 
hydraulic lines and causing decompression. 
Pilot returned to Eugene and during ap- 
proach found right gear failed to extend, 
necessitating a go-around. Left engine 
(right engine was feathered) lost power mo- 
mentarily and pilot was forced to make a 
close-in approach. Aircraft angled off run- 
way onto soft sod area and bogged down 
(scheduled domestic—passenger carrying). 

Date: January 10, 1951. 

Location: Springfield, Mo. 

Operator: American. 

Injury: Serious. 

Damage: None. 

Aircraft momentarily encountered severe 
turbulence and down drafts. Hostess was 
thrown ‘+o the floor and received a fractured 
ankle (scheduled domestic—passenger carry- 
ing). 

Date: February 27, 1951. 

Location: Tulsa, Okla. 

Operator: Mid-Continent. 

Injury: None. 

Damage: Destroyed. 

Shortly after take-off and following gear 
retraction at approximately 145 miles per 
hour, the left engine torque meter assembly 
failed causing propeller to automatically 
feather and to continue rotating. Pilot 
levelled off at approximately 150 feet, as air 
speed had started to drop, and then initiated 
a left turn to avoid flying over a building. 
The flaps were retracted at the start of the 
turn and air speed dropped to a point where 
aircraft failed to maintain altitude. Air- 
craft struck a grove of trees then slid on the 
ground and caught fire (scheduled domes- 
tic—passenger carrying). 

Date: August 7, 1951. 

Location: New York, N, Y. 

Operator: American. 

Injury: None. 

Damage: Substantial. 

Aircraft bounced on landing and stalled in 
hard (scheduled domestic—passenger carry- 
ing). 

Date: August 25, 1951. 

Location: Buffalo, N. Y. 

Operator: American. 

Injury: None. 

Damage: Substantial. 

Flight had established normal cruise when 
a slight vibration was noted and immediate 
check disclosed an intense fire in left engine. 
The engine was feathered and fire extin- 
guished only after reserve bank of CO, had 
been discharged. Single engine flight condi- 
tions were established and flight returned to 
Buffalo, landing without further incident, 
Preliminary investigation indicates fire fol- 
lowed internal failure in engine (scheduled 
domestic—passenger carrying). 

Date: March 25, 1951. 

Location: Maturin, Venezuela. 

Operator: P. A. A. 

Injury: None. 

Damage: Substantial. 

When making prelanding check, flight 
found they had no hydraulic fluid and im- 
mediately set up emergency procedure for 
landing. Crew was unable to maintain di- 
rectional control and aircraft veered off the 
runway hitting a pile of gravel. Investi- 
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gation disclosed failure of hydraulic line 
tube fitting as a result of improper instal- 
lation (scheduled international—passenger 
carrying). 

Date: September 2, 1951. 

Location: Kingston, Jamaica, 

Operator: P. A. W. A. 

Injury: Minor. 

Damage: Destroyed. 

Flight was cleared to land on runway 14, 
and pilot requested a right turn in while 
a half mile west and south of the airport. 
Approach was made after dark with visibility 
restricted to approximately three-fourths 
mile in rain, and a 10-knot east-southeast 
wind. Aircraft struck the water during final 
approach, tearing off right wing, and sub- 
merged in 24 feet of water. All occupants 
were safely evacuated and were picked up by 
launch, in the immediate vicinity (scheduled 
international—passenger carrying) (prelim- 
inary). 

Date: September 28, 1951. 

Location: National Airport, Washington, 
D. C. 

Operator: American. 

Injury: None 

Damage: Substantial. 

During takeoff, as aircraft was becoming 
airborne, the right engine backfired and fire 
was observed around it. Pilot immediately 
set up single engine procedure and initiated 
emergency fire procedure. However, fire was 
still burning as aircraft landed and was ex- 
tinguished by ground fire-fighting equip- 
ment. Investigation disclosed piston and /or 
link rod in No. 9 cylinder had failed (sched- 
uled domestic—passenger carrying). 

Date: October 24, 1951. 

Location: LaGuardia Field, New York, N. Y. 

Operator: American. 

Injury: None. 

Damage: Substantial. 

Fire occurred in No. 2 engine nacelle, 
while flight was holding over New Rochelle. 
Propeller was feathered and both banks CO, 
discharged. Severe fire damage in zone 2. 
Aircraft landed without incident (scheduled 
domestic—passenger carrying) 
inary). 

Date: December 6, 1951. 

Location: Charleston, W. Va. 

Operator: American. 

Injury: None. 

Damage: Substantial. 

Aircraft bounced during landing in a gusty 
20-30-miles-per-hour wind and dropped in 
hard resulting in failure of the nose gear 
(scheduled domestic—passenger carrying). 

Date: January 14, 1952. 

Location: New York, N. Y. 

Operator: Northeast. 

Injury: Serious. 

Damage: Destroyed. 

Flight was making an instrument ap- 
proach to LaGuardia Field and crashed in the 
river a half mile from the airport. All oc- 
cupants were rescued by hoats in the river 
(scheduled domestic—passenger carrying) 
(preliminary). 

Date: January 22, 1952. 

Location: Elizabeth, N. J. 

Operator: American. 

Injury: Fatal. 

Damage: Destroyed. 

Flight was making an instrument ap- 
proach, monitored by GCA, when aircraft 
crashed into buildings and burned (sched- 
uled domrestic—passenger carrying) (pre- 
liminary). 

Civiz AERONAUTICS BoarD, 
Bureau oF SAFETY INVESTIGATION, 
ANALYSIS DIVISION, 


HIsTORY OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF NEWARK 
INSTRUMENT RUNWAY 
(Furnished by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration) 

A CAA low-frequency loop-type range was 
installed on the site of the present Newark 
LF range prior to 1933. Instrument ap- 


(prelim- 
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proaches using this facility were conducted 
by the air carriers landing at Newark Air- 
port during the period following 1933. How- 
ever, the instrument approach technique on 
the low-frequency range at that time did 
not require the establishment of an in- 
strument runway as such, due to the fact 
that the minimum ceilings for such ap- 
proaches were predicated on the ability of 
the pilot to circle and make a contact ap- 
proach after break-out, on the runway hav- 
ing the most favorable wind component. 

In 1943, Newark Airport was expanded 
and developed by the United States Army in 
connection with its military operations. 
This included a lengthening of runway 6 
(NE/SW). At the time this improvement 
was undertaken, the CAA was requested to 
make recommendations to the Air Force re- 
garding the selection of a runway for ILS 
installation. This required the designation 
of a single runway as the instrument run- 
way due to the characteristics of ILS ap- 
proaches which require landing on the run- 
way on which the ILS is oriented. 

The initial study of the problem showed 
that the prevailing winds associated with 
instrument weather conditions in the New- 
ark area are from the east and northeast. 
Consequently, major attention was given to 
the northeast-southwest and north-south 
runways. An additional factor requiring 
that these two runways be given primary 
consideration as instrument runways was 
the fact that of all of the runways at New- 
ark Airport, these two had the most unob- 
structed approaches. Of the two, the north- 
south runway appeared impractical due to 
the fact that swampy terrain made the loca- 
tion of sites for the middle and outer mark- 
ers difficult and, in addition, use of this run- 
way would require relocation of a portion of 
a new highway. In addition, the north- 
south runway was only 5,000 feet in length 
while the northeast-southwest runway, as 
lengthened by the United States Army proj- 
ect, would be 7,000 feet. 

At the conclusion of World War II, Newark 
Airport was returned to civil use and the 
permanent ILS was installed on runway 6 
(NE/SW) in accordance with the studies 
made by CAA in conjunction with the United 
States Army during World War II. Further 
facts developed at that time confirmed the 
selection of this runway as proper for in- 
strument operations. These are: 

1. A northeast-southwest orientation of 
the instrument runway at New.rk coincides 
generally with IFR traffic requirements of 
the New York area due to the fact that in- 
strument operations into and out of La- 
Guardia, Floyd Bennett, and Idlewild are 
along this line of flight. 

2. Instrument approaches from other di- 
rections could be extremely hazardous in 
view of the proximity of the high buildings 
in downtown Newark and New York City 
and, in addition, could create serious con- 
flicts with the instrument approaches to 
the other airports mentioned in 1 above due 
to a conflict in traffic flow. 

3. The flow of air traffic into the New York 
area (principally Boston-New York, Wash- 
ington-New York, and Chicago-New York) 
is northeast-southwest, along the orienta- 
tion of the instrument runway at Newark. 


Tue BENEFICIAL EFFECT OF THE PROPOSED NEW 
INSTRUMENT RUNWAY AT THE NEWARK AIR- 
PORT 


(Prepared by Civil Aeronautics 
Administration ) 


The direction of the proposed relocation of 
the Newark ILS runway is in accordance 
with the recommendations made in a study 
entitled “Air Traffic Capacity and Flow Di- 
rection Analysis of the New York Metropol- 
itan Area,” prepared cooperatively by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, first re- 
gion, and the Port of New York Authority. 
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This study indicates that the most favorable 
instrument approach for the New York area, 
based on weather data, is a northeast-south- 
west direction. If the northeast and south- 
west approaches are implemented with navi- 
gational aids for straight-in instrument ap- 
proaches during straight-in instrument con- 
ditions, these two directions will permit an 
average of 98-percent operations, since the 
cross-wind component exceeds 25 miles per 
hour less than 10 hours per year for either 
direction. Under present IFR circling mini- 
mums, circling of the airport can be almost 
completely eliminated for this reason. 

A new runway system is now under con- 
struction at the Newark airport, which is 
part of a master plan proposing two parallel 
northeast-southwest runways, alined 40°- 
220° magnetic (in contrast to the 60-240 
alinement of the present runway). This lay- 
out conforms to the recommendation made 
previously in this study for the most advan- 
tageous instrument-runway direction. The 
lateral separation of 4,000 feet between these 
parallel runways is beyond the 3,000-foot 
limit felt necessary to permit take-offs on a 
single runway and landings on a parallel 
runway simultaneously in IFR weather. 
Runway 4R-22L, which will accommodate 
landings from the southwest and northeast, 
is under construction. 

To achieve maximum airport capacity and 
bidirectional IFR operation, the study fur- 
ther recommends that runway 4R-22L should 
be completed and equipped for instrument 
approaches from the northeast, and runway 
4L-—22R should be constructed and equipped 
for instrument approaches from the south- 
west. However, the initial 4R-22L runway 
will accommodate bidirectional approaches 
until the traffic volume warrants the con- 
struction of the parallel instrument runway 
4L-22R. 

Relocation of the instrument runway and 
realinement of the ILS localizer would per- 
mit the establishment of a holding pattern 
northeast of the Newark airport between the 
present New Rochelle holding pattern and 
the Patterson holding pattern, provided a 
fan marker or other suitable fix were pro- 
vided. 

Approaches from a southwest direction 
over the proposed alined localizer would 
result in flights being conducted over less 
densely populated areas and would lie out- 
side the Elizabeth business area. Approach 
clearance criteria will permit minimums 
equal to those presently utilized. 


JANUARY 30, 1952. 
Mr. E. C. SwWEENEY, 
Room 138-A, Senate Office, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Following information supplied as per your 
request for Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Port authority assumed 
jurisdiction over Newark Airport in 50-year 
lease with city of Newark on October 22, 1947. 
Pursuant to terms of leasing, contract au- 
thority has acquired 800 additional acres of 
land and is constructing new runway system 
and new terminal building. Investment in 
airport prior to 1947 totaled $23,000,000. 
ince 1947 port authority invested or com- 
mitted $20,000,000. Size of airport now totals 
2,300 acres. Access taxiway costing $175,000 
to west end of runway 10-28 will be opera- 
tional February 5, 1952. This will permit 
take-offs to the east over the ocean as priority 
one. New instrument runway in process of 
construction. Fill has been completed and 
surfacing will begin when settlement of fill 
permits. Port authority engineers estimate 
November 1, 1952, as date on which this run- 
way will be operational. Present instrument 
runway 6-24 alined toward Elizabeth will be 
closed on date new instrument runway opens, 
Alinement of new runway will permit take- 
offs and landings without necessity of flying 
over business center and congested residen- 
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tial part of Elizabeth as is now required un- 

der instrument conditions by runway 6-24. 
Plane movements in 1951 at Newark total- 

ed 100,177. In 1950, plane movements totaled 


89,171. Passengers handled at Newark in 
1951 totaled 1,189,612. Total in 1950 was 
916,066. 


FreD M. GLass, 
Director, Department of Airport De- 
velopment, the Port of New York 
Authority. 


PR: FERENTIAL USE OF CERTAIN RUNWAYS AT 
AIRPORTS UNDER WEATHER CONDITIONS 
WHEN LOCAL FLIGHT Is PRACTICABLE BY 
VISUAL REFERENCE TO THE GROUND 

(Furnished by Civil Aeronautics 
Administration) 


The CAA has given serious consideration 
to the preferential use of those airport run- 
ways permitting flight over the least popu- 
lated areas surrounding the airport when- 
ever wind and weather conditions would per- 
mit such use without hazard to aircraft op- 
eration. A number of locations have been 
studied from this standpoint, and where it 
has been found practical to adopt such an 
arrangement, immediate favorable reaction 
has been the rule. Among the cities where 
some form of this principle has been applied 
have been: Washington, D. C.; Miami, Fla.; 
Newark, N. J. (as well as other airports in 
the New York City area); and, to a lesser 
extent, at Los Angeles and smaller airports in 
that vicinity. 

At Newark, the control tower, on October 
22, 1951, adopted a preferential runway use 
procedure with the cooperation of the airline 
pilots and companies and the Port of New 
York Authority, which provides for the use 
of the runways for take-off in the following 
order: 6-24-28-10 (pending completion of 
@ taxiway serving runway 10, at which time it 
will become first preference). This prefer- 
ence order was established to allow flight over 
less populated areas when operating condi- 
tions permit. In working on this problem, 
first priority was given to take-offs, since 
public reaction to aircraft noise indicated 
that corrective measures in this phase of 
airport operation were most imperative. 

Continuing study is being given to the 
preferential use of runways for landings. 
However, several problems have arisen in this 
field. First, there is not as much flexibility in 
selecting a runway for landing as for take-off. 
Present procedures require that the tower 
controller select the runway most nearly 
alined with the wind whenever the wind 
velocity is 6 miles per hour or greater. Be- 


‘low this wind speed, he may direct traffic to 


any runway without a tailwind component. 
Greater flexibility in landing-runway as- 
signment is dependent upon the operating 
characteristics of each different type of air- 
craft in general use today. 

In connection with requiring adherence 
to preferential use of runways selected by 
CAA, it should be pointed out that we be- 
lieve that the Administration has the neces- 
sary legal authority to effectuate this policy. 
This is derived from section 60.19 of the Civil 
Air Regulations issued by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, which provides: 

“No person shall operate an aircraft con- 
trary to air traffic control instructions in 
areas where air traffic control is exercised.” 

Under this provision of the Civil Air Regu- 
lations, the controller may require a pilot, 
if he lands at an airport, to land on the 
runway selected by the tower unless an 
emergency exists, in which case the pilot has 
authority under another section of the Civil 
Air Regulations (60.2) to deviate therefrom, 
However, in practice, the CAA does not ar- 
bitrarily exercise its authority and the pilot 
has the right to request the controller to 
authorize the use of another runway if the 
one designated by the controller is unsatis- 
factory to the pilot for any reason. This 
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consideration of the pilot’s wishes is prac- 
tical and necessary due to the fact that, for 
reasons unknown to the controller, use of a 
particular runway might be unsatisfactory 
and even unsafe under conditions known 
only to the pilot. Thus, while the CAA has 
the basic legal authority to require man- 
datory compliance with a runway selected 
under a preferential use procedure, this au- 
thority in practice is not exercised without 
careful consideration of the pilots’ requests 
and estimates of safety conditions. We have 
not and do not expect to encounter any dif- 
ficulty in achieving satisfactory results from 
preferential use of runways under this pro- 
cedure since the pilots have cooperated in 
working out these arrangements and have 
not requested exceptions unless such excep- 
tions appeared necessary. 


—— 


RaDAR DEPARTURE PROCEDURES 


(Furnished by Civil Aeronautics 
Administration) 


The inauguration of radar departure pro- 
cedures at Newark Airport would aid consid- 
erably in improving the over-all air traffic 
problem in IFR weather. 

Our current experience with radar depar- 
ture procedures at LaGuardia and with the 
more expanded radar traffic control at Wash- 
ington, indicates clearly that air traffic con- 
gestion in the area would be greatly alle- 
viated. The greatest gains would be in the 
handling of departing aircraft, elimination 
of delays on the ground awaiting a depar- 
ture clearance and in greater flexibility and 
simplification of departure routings. In ad- 
dition, and of particular interest to the 
Newark problems, the use of radar departures 
relieves the present situation where depart- 
ing aircraft are confined to paths defined by 
radio courses, and permits the flexible use of 
more desirable flight paths which, in many 
cases, Can be so laid out as to avoid the more 
congested and heavily populated areas. 

The wartime GCA radar now in use at 
Newark was not designed for continuous op- 
eration but has been operated almost six 
times the normal “life” of such equipment, 
and despite frequent overhaul and excellent 
maintenance, the surveillance radar element 
is not considered sufficiently reliable, nor 
are the radar data available to the controller 
in the tower in such a manner as to permit 
inauguration of radar departure procedures, 
The first unit of the new ASR-2 General 
Electric radar is presently being installed at 
Newark tower. This is the first model off 
the assembly line and must undergo exten- 
sive acceptance testing and any. neeessary 
redesign by the manufacturer prior to being 
available. We do not anticipate that the 
new radar will be completed and commis- 
sioned in time to be of use this winter 
season. 


COMMENTS ON BANKING AIRCRAFT AFTER 
TAKE-OFF 


(Furnished by Civil Aeronautics 
Administration) 


In accordance with your request for com- 
ments on the legal aspects involved in or- 
dering or permitting pilots to make turns 
after take-offs at altitudes of less than 500 
feet to avoid flying over congested areas, 
with particular reference to the effect of 
such a requirement on operations conducted 
at the Newark Airport, the following is 
submitted. 

Prior to August 27, 1948, Civil Air Regu- 
lation 61.7209, “Banking after take-off,” per- 
taining to scheduled air carriers, provided 
that: “So far as practicable, the aircraft shall 
not be banked immediately after take-off 
until at least a minimum altitude of 500 feet 
has been attained.” Special Civil Air Regu- 
lation, Serial No, 398, effective August 25, 
1947, provided exceptions to this section for 
LaGuardia Field and Newark Airport. 
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On August 27, 1948, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, by Civil Air Regulations Amendment 
61-2, copy attached, rescinded section 61.7209 
and Special Civil Air Regulation, Serial No. 
398. 

This amendment was designed to permit 
the establishment of better traffic patterns 
to control the flight paths of aircraft both 
taking off and landing and, by permitting 
aircraft to bank before reaching any specific 
altitude on take-off, enabled flights over 
congested areas in many instances to be 
effectively avoided. This amendment does 
not require the pilot to make turns at lower 
altitudes than the safe operation of his air- 
craft warrants nor does it deprive him of 
exercising good judgment. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board is authorized 
pursuant to title 6 of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, as amended, to promulgate rules 
of safe flight of aircraft. Section 61.7209 and 
Special Civil Air Regulation 398 were pro- 
mulgated pursuant to this statutory author- 
ity. Civil Air Regulations Amendment 61-2 
rescinding these regulations eliminated pro- 
hibitions against banking scheduled air car- 
rier aircraft until a specific altitude had been 
attained and enabled establishment of traffic 
patterns at Newark without the limitations 
imposed by such a requirement. 

Rescission of these regulations better en- 
ables pilots to avoid congested areas in the 
vicinity of the Newark Airport following take- 
offs, and does not appear to have had any 
adverse effect on safety. 


COMMENTS ON BANKING AIRCRAFT AFTER 
TAKE-OFF 
(Furnished by Civil Aeronautics 
Administration) 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
BOARD, WASHINGTON, D. C.—CIVIL AIR REGULA- 
TIONS AMENDMENT 61-2, EFFECTIVE AUGUST 
27, 1948; ADOPTED AUGUST 27, 1948 

Banking after take-off 

Section 61.7209 of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions, in effect, forbids the banking of air 
carrier aircraft immediately after take-off 
until a minimum altitude of 500 feet has 
been attained. This regulation prohibits the 
changing of the aircraft’s course until this 
altitude has been reached which in some in- 
stances results in flight at a low altitude di- 
rectly over highly congested areas. It is de- 
sirable to avoid such flights wherever pos- 
sible, and the rescissions of this regulation 
will permit the establishment of better traf- 
fic patterns which will accomplish this pur- 
poses Since other provisions of the Civil 
Air Regulations establish adequate safe- 
guards against unnecessary and unsafe ma- 
neuvering of aircraft at low altitudes and 
section 60.108 (c) requires aircraft to con- 
form to traffic patterns prescribed for indi- 
vidual airports, this regulation may be re- 
scinded without an adverse effect on safety. 

Special Civil Air Fegulations, Serial Nos. 
188 and 398 provide exceptions to section 
61.7209 and, therefore, may be terminated 
upon rescission of this rule. 

Interested persons have been afforded an 
opportunity to participate in the making of 
this regulation, and due consideration has 
been given to all relevant matter presented. 

In consideration of the foregoing the Civil 
Aeronautics Ecard hereby amends the Civil 
Air Regulations (14 CFR, pt. 61, as amended), 
effective August 27, “948: 

1. By rescinding section 61.7209. 

2. By rescinding Special Civil Air Regula- 
tions Serial, Nos. 188 and 398. 

(Secs. 205 (a), 601-610, 52 Stat. 984, 1007- 
1012; 49 U. S. C. 425 (a), 551-560) 

By the Civil Aeronautics Board: 

[SEAL } * Frep A. TOoMBs, 

Acting Secretary. 
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ARMED SERVICES PAY INCREASE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
comment briefly on an editorial and also 
a reader’s letter, which appeared in this 
morning’s Washington Post, after which 
I shall ask unanimous consent to have 
both the editorial and the letter inserted 
in the Recorp. I shall ask to have the 
editorial printed in the Recorp without 
including its title, because I want to be 
very careful not in any way to insert in 
the Recorp material which might be in 
violation of the rules of the Senate. The 
title might be such, but the body of the 
editorial is not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the editorial may be print- 
ed in the Recor, omitting its title. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a simple unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. However, I will be 
through in less than a minute. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, In that case I with- 
draw the request. 

Mr. MORSE. I am pleased to: note 
that the Senator from Alabama is pleas- 
antly surprised at that comment; but I 
shall be through very shortly. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; I was simply 
trying to protect myself in connection 
with a committee meeting. 

Mr. MORSE. I am willing to yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; I have several 
minutes, so will the Senator kindly 
proceed? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the edi- 
torial to which I have referred and the 
reader’s letter deal with the question of 


an increase in pay for officers in the 


armed services. I am somewhat dis- 
turbed over what I am afraid is the trend 
of the thinking of a great many persons 
in the Congress and in the Nation to the 
effect that this is somewhat an open 
hunting season, politically speaking, for 
officers of the armed services. Many per- 
sons believe that officers should not re- 
ceive any increase in pay. I consider 
that to be most unfair. We should take 
cognizance of the fact that we need the 
highest type of men wearing officers’ uni- 
forms, and I believe that in the armed 
services today we have such men. In my 
opinion, the 150,000,000 or more Ameri- 
can people are greatly indebted to them 
for the tremendous sacrifices they are 
making through the military service they 
are performing. 

Let me make it very clear that I think 
we must be exceedingly cautious and 


- conservative in regard to spentling 


money in this session of Congress, but 
I repeat, we can never justify a false 
economy, nor can we justify taking ad- 
vantage of men when they are at a 
disadvantage. I submit that the men 
wearing officers’ uniforms in our armed 
services today are at a tremendous dis- 
advantage when it comes to the matter 
of obtaining a deserved increase in con- 
nection with a cost-of-living pay in- 
crease. 

I have not made any final commit- 
ment, and, as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, I do not intend 
to, as to exactly what that pay increase 
should be, but I do want to make it clear 
that I do not accept the premise that 
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an Officer should not receive any in- 
crease at all or that he should receive 
but a small increase which does not take 
care of the increase in the cost of living. 

Mr. President, the morale of our armed 
services is of the utmost importance to 
the American people, and I believe the 
people owe a great debt to the men in 
uniform, from the lowest rank to the 
highest rank. I sincerely hope that we 
shall not go on a political hunt in con- 
nection with the matter of increase in 
army pay simply because many in our 
population these days seem to be of the 
opinion that any cut in the budget is 
desirable, whether it is a true or a false 
economy cut. I make a plea this after- 
noon for doing justice to the men who 
are in officers’ uniforms as well as those 
who are in uniforms of lesser rank in 
our military establishment. I am satis- 
fied that an increase in pay is due offi- 
cers as well as those in lower ranks in 
the armed services. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 


Prof. Robert Amory, Jr., in his cogent 
letter elsewhere on this page, explodes sorne 
of the distorted arguments made in the 
Senate on the Armed Forces pay increase. 
A sort of misguided egalitarianism has led 
some Senators to suggest that high-ranking 
officers be excluded from the raise or that 
the increase accorded generals be limited 
to a smaller percentage than that voted 
lower grades. Few moves could be more 
unfair or disruptive of morale. 

The case for an across-the-board 10-per- 
cent pay increase has nothing to do with 
what some legislators have termed the prob- 
lem of “too many chiefs and too few Indians.” 
If high-ranking officers are worth keeping, 
they are worth paying commensurately with 
their responsibility; living costs have gone 
up for them, too. To limit the raise given 
top officers would be to reduce further the 
gradation between ranks. This problem al- 
ready has become acute with civilians in the 
Government because of the congressional 
practice of short-suiting the top grades in 
pay legislation. It has been by no means 
a rarity for a subordinate to be making 
more than his superior. 

There is a more compelling reason for the 
Senate to vote the same percentage raise 
to top ranks as it does for the lower grades. 
High- officers are career men who 
have devoted their lives to their profession; 
they are now being held in service and would 
not be released, even if they so desired, to 
take another job. To discriminate against 
them would be to discriminate against the 
men in whom the Government has the great- 
est investment. It is no disrespect to the 
privates and corporals to recognize the vast- 
ly greater responsibility of the top officers 
charged, under a strict code, with protecting 
thousands of lives and millions of dollars 
worth of equipment. Surely the work of 
General Van Fleet in Korea is as valuable, 
percentagewise, as that of a man who serves 
under him. 


I wish to protest against the wave of in- 
justice and demagoguery that seems to be 
rampant among Senators considering the 
armed services pay increase. Doubtless much 
of this is caused by unfamiliarity with the 
essential facts. 

In 1941 as a private I received $21 per 
month; under the pending act a private 
would get $82.50—an increase over 10 years 
of 300 percent. In 1941 a lieutenant colonel 
received $291 base p2y and $153 allowances. 
Under the proposed legislation he would gct 
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$390 base pay and $170 allowances—an ag- 
gregate boost of barely 26 percent. Yet it 
is strenuously urged that the lieutenant 
colonel and other field officers be excluded 
from the House approved 10 percent in- 
crease. 

On any job analysis the discriminatory 
suggestion is even more shocking. A typical 
“light” colonel is in his late thirties, com- 
manding an armored battalion with 70 tanks 
worth $150,000 apiece, or $10,000,000, to say 
nothing of his trucks and other arms worth a 
few million more. He is charged with life 
and death responsibility 24 hours a day over 
nearly 1,000 men. He is expected to and 
does expose himself in combat so as to com- 
pile the grisliest casualty rates of any rank. 
And in recognition of all this we now pay 
him a measly $20 a day—say $2 an hour 
(nearer $1 if he is in combat)—less than 
any semiskilled worker in a nice, safe fac- 
tory without an iota of responsibility be- 
yond his bench. 

If such ridiculous egalitarian nonsense 
isn’t checked before too late, it will be a 
miracle if we can continue to retain the 
services of the able and devoted men who 
command our battalions and regiments, our 
destroyers and subs and our fighter squad- 
rons and VLR bombers. 

Ropert Amory, Jr., 
Professor of law, Harvard University. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


LE  ——— 


MIGRATION RESETTLEMENT AGENCY— 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY PROB- 
LEM OF OVERPOPULATION IN WESTERN 
EUROPE AND PROGRAM OF ASSISTANCE 
TO REFUGEES FROM COMMUNIST TYR- 
ANNY 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill and to sub- 
mit a Senate resolution, and to make 
a statement in explanation thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Ne- 
vada? ‘The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Nevada may proceed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The purpose of the 
bill which I will introduce is to establish 
an independent agency in the executive 
branch of the Government to be known 
as the Migration Resettlement Agency, 
the function of which will be to develop 
and promote migration of surplus work- 
ers from certain European countries to 
areas of the world in need of additional 
manpower. 

The purpose of the resolution which 
I have just introduced is to establish a 
special committee of the Senate to study 
the problem of overpopulation in West- 
ern Europe and programs of assistance 
to refugees from Communist tyranny. 

Mr. President, one of the most serious 
problems which is facing the free world 
today is the problem of the surplus popu- 
lation of the free countries of Western 
Europe. It is a problem which is be- 
coming increasingly more acute because 
of the additions to the Western European 
populations caused every month by thou- 
sands upon thousands of refugees from 
behind the iron curtain. Although it is 
principally a humanitarian problem, it is 
likewise an economic and political prob- 
lem which has a direct bearing on our 
efforts to strengthen the free world 
against Communist encroachment. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1951, 
which was enacted in the first session of 
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this Congress, provided the sum of 
$10,000,000 to encourage immigration 
from countries with surplus manpower 
to underdeveloped areas where such 
manpower can be effectively utilized. I 
strongly supported this provision of the 
Mutual Security Act, because I am firm- 
ly convinced that a program of planned 
international migration of the surplus 
manpower of Western Europe to under- 
developed areas, if such program is 
soundly conceived and properly adminis- 
tered, will not only assist in solving the 
social and economic problems of the 
Western European countries, but will de- 
velop pockets of strength against Com- 
munist encroachment in the underde- 
veloped areas. At the same time this 
program will relieve the pressure on the 
immigration system of the United States, 
which is at this moment threatened with 
collapse under the besieging of millions. 


I am firmly convinced, furthermore, . 


that if this Government is to take the 
lead in formulating a program of inter- 
national migration from the European 
countries to the underdeveloped areas of 
the world, it is essential that, first, such 
program be based upon facts which we 
ourselves develop after careful study and 
investigation, and, second, the program 
be administered by an agency established 
by and responsible to the United States 
Government. 

After the enactment of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951 a conference was called 
of 32 governments, including the United 
States, at Brussels, Belgium, on Novem- 
ber 26, 1951, at which time a temporary 
organization was established in order to 
take over the fleet of ships which had 
been operated by the International Refu- 
gee Organization so that the outstand- 
ing programs of international migrations 
would not be suspended. 

There are those, Mr. President, who 
advocate the establishment of some kind 
of permanent international organization 
to develop an international migration 
program. It is obvious to me that this 
would only mean the perpetuation of 
the international refugee organization 
which, at the insistence of the member 
governments, is going out of existence. 
In my opinion it would be disastrous to 
the security of this Nation and the West- 
ern Hemisphere if any large scale inter- 
national migration program were to be 
administered by an international agency 
in which our Government had only a 
minority voice. Instead, pursuant to the 
provisions of the bill which I have just 
introduced, we would have an agency of 
the Government of the United States 
which would be operating on standards 
specified by the Congress, and which 
would enter into agreements with the 
countries of emigration and countries of 
immigration to facilitate an interna- 
tional migration program. This plan of 
operation would mean that the United 
States of America would be in a position 
to protect our vital interests in the type 
of people who would be moved to the 
underdeveloped areas of the Western 
Hemisphere. It would mean that the 
Congress, through its appropriate com- 
mittees, could exercise a continuing sur- 
veillance over the migration program, 
and would be given periodic reports on 
its progress. 
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I propose that if the bill is enacted, 
the new agency be established on a very 
modest basis, and proceed to develop 
plans for an international migration pro- 
gram on the basis of the findings and 
recommendations of the Senate com- 
mittee which would be established pur- 
suant to the resolution which I have just 
submitted. In this way, Mr. President, 
we can undertake to solve a major prob- 
lem of the world on a sound basis con- 
sistent with the best interests of the 
United States. 

I send forward the bill and the reso- 
lution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
and resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred, 

The bill (S. 2567) to facilitate immi- 
gration to areas of the world in need of 
additional manpower for economic de- 
velopment from certain European coun- 
tries having surplus manpower, intro- 
duced by Mr. McCarran, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

The resolution (S. Res. 270), sub- 
mitted by Mr. McCarran, was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, as 
follows: 


Whereas there exists a problem of over- 
population in certain Western European 
countries as a result of World War II and 
events growing out of that conflict; and 

Whereas such overpopulation serves as a 
serious obstacle to the restoration of eco- 
nomic, social, and political stability in Free 
Europe; and 

Whereas the agents of the Kremlin are 
taking every advantage of this situation to 
foment unrest, distrust, and despair among 
large segments of the people of Western 
Europe; and 

Whereas large numbers of refugees from 
behind the iron curtain have escaped to 
Western Europe, and constitute a poten- 
tiality of valuable citizenry in the free world; 
and 

Whereas there exist unlimited possibili- 
ties for deterring and weakening Soviet 
power in vast areas now under its domina- 
tion by the encouragement of disaffectors 
and escapees; and 

Whereas the countries of Western Europe 
which by virtue of their geographical loca- 
tion afford ready asylum to the escapees 
from communism are already overpopulated, 
and therefore not adequately equipped to 
care for these escapees indefinitely; and 

Whereas a genuine interest in the lives 
and future welfare of these unfortunate fel- 
low members of the human race has been 
manife ‘cd by the United States; and 

Whereas free peoples should encourage 
and promote the preservation and enjoyment 
of the God-given rights of men to live in 
freedom from tyranny; and 

Whereas vast areas of the free world are 
underpopulated and would greatly benefit 
from immigration in a manner which would 
increase tie resources and productive ca- 
pacity of the free world; Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That A) there is hereby estab- 
lished a special committee to be known as 
the Special Committee to Investigate the 
Problem of Overpopulation in Western 
Europe and Programs of Assistance to Refu- 
gees From Communist Tyranny (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Committee’’), to be com- 
posed of nine Members of the Senate. The 
Committee shall be composed as follows: 
three Members from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, one of whom shall serve as chair- 
man of the Committee, three Members from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
three Members from the Committee on 
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Armed Services. Any vacancy occurring in 
the membership of the Committee shall be 
filled in the manner in which the original 
appointment was made. The Committee is 
authorized and directed to conduct a 
thorough and complete study, survey, and 
investigation of the problem of overpopula- 
tion in certain western European nations, 
the relationship this problem has to the 
ability of these nations to develop a self- 
sustaining economic, social, and political 
system which can defend itself against the 
penetrations of communism, the problems 
created by the flow of escapees and refugees 
from Communist tyranny to the Western 
European nations, and to make recommen- 
dations on— 

(1) The methods most likely to relieve the 
problems brought about by overpopulation 
in Western Europe which at the same time 
will increase the productive capacity of the 
free world and further strengthen its de- 
fenses against the penetrations and en- 
croachments of communism; 

(2) The ways and means of assisting 
worthy refugees who have escaped from 
Communist tyranny, and the methods best 
suited to encourage future disaffection and 
escape so as to strengthen the forces seek- 
ing affiliation with the free world; 

(3) The manner of coordinating the ac- 
tivities and programs of the various agen- 
cies of Government having responsibilities 
with respect to (a) United States participa- 
tion in intergovernmental programs seek- 
ing to relieve the problems of overpopula- 
tion in certain Western European nations, 
(b) the care, rehabilitation, education, utili- 
zation, and emigration of refugees from com- 
munism, and (c) the integrating of such 
refugees into the forces of the democratic 
nations. 

(B) The committee shall report to the 
Senate from time to time the results of its 
study, survey, and investigation, together 
with such recommendations as it deems ap- 
propriate to the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of this resolution, 

(C) For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to hold 
hearings in or outside of the continental 
United States; to sit and act at such times 
and places during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of the Senate during the 
Eighty-second Congress; to employ such ex- 
perts and clerical, stenographic, and other 
assistants, without regard to the civil service 
rules and regulations and the Classification 
Act of 1949; to request such information 
from any department or agency of the 
Government; to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of books, papers, and documents; 
to administer such oaths, and to take such 
testimony and to make such expenditures 
as it deems advisable. The cost of steno- 
graphic services to report the hearings of 
the committee shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per 100 words. The expenses of the 
committee, which shall not exceed $ ’ 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 

(D) All authority conferred by this reso- 
lution shall terminate on ——————, 


NOMINATION OF HOWLAND SARGEANT 
AND RETIREMENT OF ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE BARRETT 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my pleasure at the news that 
the President has nominated Howland 
Sargeant, of Rhode Island, as the new 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs succeeding Assistant Secretary 
Barrett who has resigned. 

Howland Sargeant served as my dep- 
uty when I served as Assistant Secretary 
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to Mr. Byrnes and General Marshall, so 
I am in a position to know what a splen- 
did choice he is for the job. Indeed, it 
was I who brought him into the Depart- 
ment 5 or 6 years ago. 

Mr. Sargeant has served the Govern- 
ment faithfully and with distinction for 
nearly 15 years. He came into Govern- 
ment service at the age of 24 after hav- 
ing been graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege with the highest honors and having 
studied at Oxford for 3 years on a Rhodes 
scholarship. He has ably filled positions 
of importance and responsibility with the 
Federal home-loan bank, the National 
Academy of Sciences, the Division of 
Patent Administration for the Office of 
Alien Property Custodian, and, of course, 
the State Department. His earliest 
work in the State Department was as 
my vice chairman of the old Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation, which, in fact, is the 
earliest former predecessor in the United 
States Government of the now famous 
point 4 program. 

Secretary of the Army Pace awarded 
Mr. Sargeant the Army’s certificate of 
appreciation for his work as chairman 
of the technical industrial intelligence 
committee of the United States Joint 
Chiefs of Staff during the war. 

In 1949 Secretary of State Acheson 
presented Mr. Sargeant with the Depart- 
ment’s award for superior service. This 
award was given to him for his work as 
the steering member of reorganization 
task force No. 2 in the spring of 1949, 
whose recommendations provided part of 
the basis for the present organization of 
th2 Department of State. 

Howland Sargeant has been a tower 
of strength to Assistant Secretary Bar- 
rett and has done a noteworthy job rep- 
resenting the United States in its rela- 
tions with the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation. He acted as chairman of the 
United States delegation to the fifth gen- 
eral conference of UNESCO in Florence 
in 1950. The following year, in addition 
to serving as chairman of the American 
delegation, he was appointed president 
of the conference which was held in 
Paris. As a delegate myself to previous 
conferences, I attest to the fact that this 
was a great personal tribute from the 
delegates of other countries, and it was 
a tribute as well to his wife, who is known 
to millions as Myrna Loy, but who is 
known to delegates ai UNESCO confer- 
ences for her faithful and tireless work 
in the promotion of international under- 
standing through the mass media. 

Nor can I speak highly enough of 
Assistant Secretary Barreti, of my State 
of Connecticut, who has done a great and 
permanently outstanding public service 
in a sensitive and trying spot. He has 
worked night and day the past 2 years 
to increase the stature and the scope of 
the United States information and edu- 
cational exchange program. 

Before pouring his energy and talent 
into this program, Mr. Barrett had been 
editorial director of Newsweek magazine. 
During the war he had been one of the 
key men with the Office of War Informa- 
tion, finally ending up as director of the 
Overseas Branch, OWI. When I in- 
herited the OWI, I tried to persuade him 
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to stay in Government service, and one 
of my first acts as a United States Sen- 
ator was most enthusiastically to urge 
his appointment as Assistant Secretary. 

Writing to Ed Barrett last week, the 
President said: 

I know the tremendous time and effort 
you have given to the direction of the inter- 
national information and education ex- 
change program, and I think the results 
speak for themselves. In the past 2 years 
the program has been so improved and ex- 
panded that you must have a great sense 
of personal satisfaction in the contribution 
you have made in heading up this immensely 
important work. 

Under your leadership, the “campaign of 
truth” has played an indispensable part in 
the struggle for freedom and peace. The 
honorable intentions of the United States 
have been made clear to more and more peo- 
ple throughout the world. Even behind the 
iron curtain millions of people have been 
given renewed hope and courage through our 
broadcasts and other forms of communica- 
tion. The work you have carried forward 
so ably must be continued and expanded. 


The Government is now losing one of 
its most valuable servants with Ed Bar- 
rett’s resignation. If we followed British 
practices, we would now put him on the 
“honors list” and acclaim him as Sir 
Edward, or, if he preferred, as Lord CWI. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, informed the Senate that 
pursuant to the provisions of section 13, 
Public Law 233, Eighty-second Congress, 
Mr. Murray of Tennessee, Mr. MorRISON, 
and Mr. Rees of Kansas had been ap- 
pointed members of the Joint Committee 
on Postal Service. 


SUSPENSION OF IMPORT DUTIES ON LEAD 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4948) to suspend cer- 
tain import duties on lead. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, I hope 
we may now proceed to consider the un- 
finished and pending business. I do not 
care to make any remarks regarding the 
bill beyord the brief statement that it 
merely proposes to suspend until March 
31, 1953, practically a year, the duty on 
lead. 

The suspension is made necessary by 
the fact that lead imports are needed in 
the United States for defense purposes, 
and the duty now provided for in the law, 
though small, tends to restrict imports 
of lead. It is believed by the authori- 
ties who are charged with the responsi- 
bility in this field that the suspension of 
the duty for the 12 months beginning 
March 31, 1952, will result in an increase 
in the imports of lead into the United 
States. 

The bill specifically provides that in 
the event the price of lead falls below 
a certain point, 18 cents a pound, and 
that condition continues for any one 
calendar month within the period of the 
suspension, the act itself shall become 
ineffective, and the duty shall be re- 
stored. That, briefly, is what the bill 
provides, 
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So far as the principle of suspending 
the duty for the 12 months from March 
31 this year to March 31 next year is 
concerned, perhaps there is no disa- 
greement. There may be a disagree- 
ment as to how the duties fixed in the 
Tariff Act of 1930 and under the Cana- 
dian Tariff Agreement should go back 
into effect. 

The duties fixed in the Tariff Act of 
1930 were cut by 50 percent in the treaty 
with Mexico. On the cancellation of 
that treaty, the duties fixed in the act of 
1930 went back into full effect. Subse- 
quently, however, a trade agreement was 
entered into with Canada, and the duty 
was cut 50 percent under the 1930 figures. 

Mr. President, the whole purpose of the 
bill is to undertake to induce larger im- 
ports of lead into the United States. 
Lead is now needed. The general world 
market price for lead is above that paid 
in the United States at this time, I 
understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the first amendment of 
the Committee on Finance. 

The Curier CLERK. On page 2, line 6, 
after the word “below”, it is proposed 
to strike out “16%” and insert “18.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Regarding that 
amendment, I may say that between 
the time the House passed tne bill and 
the time the bill came to the Committee 
on Finance, the Price Administrator had 
fixed a higher price for lead, and it was 
thought appropriate to amend the bill 
by increasing the amount to 18 cents, in 
lieu of the price fixed under the bill 
as it passed the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 





PROPOSED EMERGENCY FREE TRADE ON 
LEAD 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
amendment I am about to offer to H. R. 
4948, to remove the tariff from lead for 
the period of the emergency, would cor- 
rect a vital defect in this proposed legis- 
lation. Senator Georce has just said 
that the reason for changing the price 
per pound fixed by the House at which 
point the tariff would be reinstated is 
that the price has fluctuated to that 
extent since the passage of the bill by 
that body. 

Mr. President, if we now freeze the 
price at 18 cents a pound, then within 
a very short time the 18-cent per pound 
price will mean no more than the lower 
price previously prescribed by the House, 
since inflation will throw it out of.gear. 

INFLATION AND CURRENCY MANIPULATION 


There is in the bill no provision at 
this time which can take into account 
either continuing inflation in this coun- 
try or manipulation of their exchange 
currencies by the foreign nations. 

My amendment is offered to cure the 
vital defect which would develop through 
fixing a price now, adjourn, as we hope, 
in July, and then have the price frozen 
during the ensuing 9 months or a year, 
regardless of any change in the pur- 
chasing power of our dollar or the ma- 
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nipulation of their currencies by foreign 
nations. 
THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE REPORT 


The language of the report submitted 
by the Committee on Finance is very 
clear and to the point. It says, in rec- 
ommending the amendment: 

The bill as adopted by the House contained 
@ proviso whereby the President should re- 
voke the suspension of duties when for any 
one calendar month the average market price 
of common lead for that month, delivered 
at New York, had been below 16% cents per 
pound. 

The ceiling price as fixed by the Economic 
Stabilization Agency was 17 cents per pound 
at the time the bill was passed by the House. 
The new ceiling price established by that 
Agency on October 2, 1951, was 19 cents per 
pound. 


In other words, Mr. President, because 
of inflation and changed conditions, the 
Economic Stabilization Agency found it 
necessary to raise the price 2 cents dur- 
ing that short period, in order that the 
price might mean anything. 

WHY 18 CENTS PER POUND? 

The report continues: 

In conformity with the spirit of the House 
bill your committee amended it to provide 


for a restoration of the duty if the price of 
lead fell below 18 cents per pound. 


To mean anything, it must be that 
this is an attempt to reinstate the duty 
when the foreign price falls below a price 
which would be competitive with foreign 
low-cost labor-produced lead on a basis 
of fair and reasonable competition with 
the domestic market. 

If it does not mean that, of course, 
it is simply a method of fooling the pub- 
lic. However, if that is the meaning, 
then I suggest that the amendment 
which the junior Senator from Nevada 
is about to offer will answer that par- 
ticular question. 

THE AMENDMENT 


Mr. President, I offer the amendment, 
which I send to the desk, to provide for 
a flexible regulation of the price at 
which the duty would be reinstated. 
THE TARIFF COMMISSION VERSUS FIXED PRICE 


The price at which such duty would 
be reinstated would be set by the Tariff 
Commission of the United States, laying 
down definite conditions and factors 
which would be considered by the Tariff 
Commission in fixing the price, instead 
of permitting Congress to freeze the price 
and go home, with the probability that 
within 60 or 90 days the price would 
mean nothing. I ask that the amend- 
ment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair was about to ask the Senator if 
he wished to have the amendment read 
or simply printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. MALONE. It should be printed 
in the Recorp. However, the vote will 
probably be taken within an hour or half 
an hour, so it also should be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CuleFr CLERK. On page 2, line 3, 
it is proposed to strike out all after the 
colon, down through line 21, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

Provided, That (a) whenever the Tariff 
Commission determines that any foreign 
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article described in such paragraphs 391 or 
392 is not furnishing fair and reasonable 
competition with like or similar domestic 
articles, the Tariff Commission shall so ad- 
vise the President and the President shall, 
by proclamation, not later than 20 days after 
he has been so advised by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, revoke such suspension of the duties 
imposed on such article under paragraphs 
391 or 392 of the Tariff Act of 1930, such rev- 
ocation to be effective with respect to arti- 
cles entered for consumption or withdrawn 
from warehouse for consumption after the 
date of such proclamation. A foreign article 
shall be considered as providing fair and 
reasonable competition to United States pro- 
ducers of a like or similar article if the Tariff 
Commission finds as a fact that the landed 
duty paid price of the foreign article in the 
principal market or markets in the United 
States is a fair price, including a reasonable 
profit to the importers, and is not substan- 
tially below the price, including a reasonable 
profit for the domestic producers, at which 
the like or similar domestic articles can be 
offered to consumers of the same class by the 
domestic industry in the principal market or 
markets in the United States. 

(b) In determining whether the landed 
duty paid price of a foreign article, including 
a fair profit for the importers, is, and may 
continue to be, a fair price under subdivision 
(a), the Tariff Commission shall take into 
consideration, insofar as it finds it practic- 
able— 

(1) The lowest, highest, average, and me- 
dian landed duty paid price of the article 
from foreign countries offering substantial 
competition; 

(2) Any change that may occur or may 
reasonably be expected in the exchange rates 
of foreign countries either by reason of de- 
valuation or because of a serious unbalance 
of international payments; 

(3) The policy of foreign countries de- 
signed substantially to increase exports to 
the United States by selling at unreasonably 
low and uneconomic prices to secure addi- 
tional dollar credits; 

(4) Increases or decreases of domestic 
production end of imports on the basis of 
both unit volume of articles produced and 
articles imported, and the respective per- 
centages of each; 

(5) The actual and potential future ratio 
of volume and value of imports to volume 
and value of production, respectively; 

(6) The probable extent and duration of 
changes in production costs and practices; 

(7) The degree to which normal cost re- 
lationships may be affected by grants, sub- 
sidies, excises, export taxes, or Other taxes, 
or otherwise, in the country of origin; and 
any other factors either in the United States 
or in other countries which appear likely 
to affect production costs and competitive 
relationships. 

(c) For the purpose of this proviso— 

(1) the term “domestic article’ means an 
article wholly or in part the growth or prod- 
uct of the United States; and the term “for- 
eign article” means an article wholly or in 
part the growth or product of a foreign 
country; 

(2) the term “United States” includes the 
several States and Territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

(3) the term “foreign country” means any 
empire, country, dominion, colony, or pro- 
tectorate, or any subdivision or subdivisions 
thereof (other than the United States and 
its possessions) ; 

(4) the term “landed duty paid price’ 
means the price of any foreign article after 
payment of the applicable customs or import 
duties and other necessary charges, as repre- 
sented by the acquisition cost to an import- 
ing consumer, dealer, retailer, or manu- 
facturer, or the offering price to a consumer, 
dealer, retailer, or manufacturer, if imported 
by an agent. 
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(d) The Tariff Commission is authorized 
to make all needful rules and regulations for 
carrying out its functions under this proviso. 

(e) The Tariff Commission shall make a 
report to the Congress at the end of each 
8 months’ period of its action taken under 
this proviso. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
amendment which the clerk has just 
stated would remove the duty on the im- 
portation of lead through the period of 
the emergency, and fix a definite price 
per pound at which the duty would be 
reinstated. 

The amendment would direct the Tar- 
iff Commission to fix the price per pound 
from time to time, at which such duty 
would be reinstated on the basis of fair 
and reasons.ble competition between the 
domestic and foreign producers as the 
criterion of such price. 

Definite instructions to the Tariff 
Comunission, together vith the condi- 
tions and factors which it is to consider 
in arriving at such fair and reasonable 
competitive prices, are included in the 
amendment. 

PRINCIPLE NOT CHANGED 


The principle of the bill is* not 
changed. Under my amendment the 
Tariff Commission would arrive at a 
price at which the duty would be rein- 
stated, which would take into consider- 
ation the effect of inflation, the manipu- 
lation of foreign exchange for trade ad- 
vantage, and other pertinent factors. 
There are many pertinent factors, none 
of which are considered in the bill as it 
is written. 

There is no change in the provision of 
the bill that the tariff shall be removed 
as of the effective date of the legisla- 
tion. 

As the junior Senator from Nevada 
has said, the price at which the tariff 
would be reinstated would not be a fro- 
- zen price, with Congress adjourned as is 
now provided in the bill, but would be in 
the hands of a commission regularly es- 
tablished by Congress, and which at one 
time was charged with the responsibil- 
ity of fixing tariffs on the basis of fair 
and reasonable competition—not a high 
tariff or a low tariff, but a tariff based 
upon the differential in the living stand- 
ard in this country and abroad. 

The amendment continues, in the lan- 
guage of the bill: 

The Tariff Commission shall so advise the 
President and the President shall, by procla- 
mation, not later than 20 days after he has 
been so advised by the Tariff Commission, 
revoke such suspension of the duties im- 
posed on such article under paragraphs 391 
or 392 of the Tariff Act of 1930, such revoca- 
tion to be effective with respect to articles 
entered for consumption or withdrawn from 
warehouse for consumption after the date of 
such proclamation. A foreign article shall 
be considered as providing fair and reason- 
able competition to United States producers 
of a like or similar article if the Tariff Com- 
mission finds as a fact the landed duty paid 
price of the foreign article in the principal 
market or markets in the United States is a 
fair price, including a reasonable profit to 
the importers, and is not substantially below 
the price, including a reasonable profit for 
the domestic producers, at which the like or 
symilar domestic articles can be offered to 
consumers of the same class by the domestic 
industry in the principal market or markets 
in the United States. 
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Mr. President, the amendment takes 
into account the changes brought about 
by inflation, which has been caused by 
the policies adopted by the administra- 
tion and approved by Congress. All that 
one need do is to pick up a daily news- 
paper and look at the Associated Press 
index on the cost of living and the index 
of retail prices, and the index of whole- 
sale prices published by the Department 
of Labor. 


* COST OF LIVING INDICES 


The three indices are kept up con- 
tinuously, and they offer a very fair 
criterion of what is happening in this 
country to the purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

In other words, Mr. President, the in- 
dices show that a dollar, which was 
worth 100 cents in 1939, is worth 53 cents 
today. Some of us believe that a dollar 
is worth much less than 53 cents. How- 
ever, taking the administration’s own 
figures, it is evident that a price fixed in 
1939 would be just about 100 percent less 
today. 

PRESIDENT’S BUDGET—DOLLAR VALUE 


With the President’s recommendations 
before us calling for an $85,000,000,090 
budget, and another increase in taxes, I 
leave it to anyone, judging the future by 
the past, as to what will happen to the 
purchasing power of the American dol- 


lar. 


The amendment would require the 
price at which the tariff would be rein- 
stated to be determined on some scien- 
tific basis, taking into consideration the 
principle of fair and reasonable compe- 
tition, instead of using the shotgun 
method which the Price Stabilization 
Board is now using and freezing: that 
price for 15 months. 

FACTORS CONSIDERED 

(b) In determining whether the landed 
duty paid price of a foreign article, includ- 
ing a fair profit for the importers, is, and 
may continue to be, a fair price under sub- 
division (a), the Tariff Commission shall 
take into consideration, insofar as it finds 
it practicable— 

(1) The lowest, highest, average, and me- 
dian landed duty paid price of the article 
from foreign countries offering substantial 
competition. 

(2) Any change that may occur or may 
reasonably be expected in the exchange rates 
of foreign countries either by reason of de- 
valuation or because of a serious unbalance 
of international payments. 


Mr. President, those factors are pres- 
ent at all times. For Congress to freeze 
a price and blithely go home, without 
considering the domestic producers, is 
utter idiocy. 

(3) The policy of foreign countries de- 
signed substantially to increase exports to 
the United States by selling at unreasonably 
low and uneconomic prices to secure addi- 
tional dollar credits. 


Let us take England, for example, since 
England largely dominates Europe. 
England subsidizes her food prices, has 
socialized medicine and other services 
paid for. Consequently the workingmen 
of England are subsidized to what ex- 
tent it is almost impossible to deter- 
mine. Their standard of living, as 
everyone knows, is approximately one- 
third to one-half the standard of liv- 
ing in this country. 
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By further manipulation, through ad- 
ditional food subsidy, with the money 
which we are advancing as gift-loans, the 
18 cents proposed in the bill could be 
offset almost immediately. 

Mr. President, those are factors which 
Congress has almost entirely neglected 
in the past. I hope it will not entirely 
shift its responsibility in this important 
field. 

STATE DEPARTMENT AGENT FOR FOREIGN 

GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. President, the State Department 
is really an agent for the foreign govern- 
ments in their attempt to divide the 
markets of this country with the nations 
of the world. All of the State Depart- 
ment’s arguments, and the results of 
those arguments prove it to be a fact. 

(4) Increases or decreases of domestic 
production and of imports on the basis of 
both unit volume of articles produced and 
articles imported, and the respective per- 
centages of each. 


Any changes in wages, brought about 
by inflation, as shown by the purchasing 
power index of the dollar, would imme- 
diately affect the price of 18 cents which 
is fixed in the bill. 

No one will venture to say that such 
will not be the effect if the foolhardy 
policy of the administration continues, 
if higher taxes are levied, greater ap- 
propriations are made, and there is more 
wild spending and more money sent to 
other nations without any safeguards 
whatever. More money will have to 
be printed each year. The amount of 
money in circulation during the past 25. 
or 30 years has almost quadrupled. 

All of these factors must be taken into 
consideration. No one can object to an 
increase in wages to cover the room rent 
and grocery bills as the dollar becomes 
less valuable. 

(5) The actual and potential future ratio 
of volume and value of imports to volume 
and value of production, respectively. 

(6) The probable extent and duration of 
changes in production costs and practices. 


They are dependent upon many fac- 
tors, but all the factors are affected by 
the manipulation of our own money 
values and by foreign exchange manipu- 
lation. 

(7) The degree to which normal cost re- 
lationships may be affected by grants, sub- 
sidies, excises, export taxes, or other taxes, or 
otherwise, in the country of origin; and any 
other factors either in the United States or 
in other countries which appear likely to 
affect production costs and competitive re- 
lationships. 


Mr. President, I have already covered 
to a large degree the factors, namely, 
subsidies, excises, export taxes, and 
other taxes that affect the price of lead 
if it is to be established upon a basis 
of fair and reasonable competition. It 
is a well-known fact that all the ECA 
countries manipulate their exchange, 
and in a large measure uSe our money to 
accomplish it. 

DEMAND FOR LEAD 

Since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
in June 1950, the demand for lead in the 
United States and in the world at large has 
been increased rapidly. As a result of this 
demand, domestic lead prices have risen from 
11 cents per pound on June 28, 1950, to 17 
cents per pound on January 1, 1951. 
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Mr. President, in the short period of 
6 months the price of lead has risen 
from 11 cents a pound to 17 cents a 
pound. 

The report further states: 

The Economic Stabilization Agency froze 
the price of domestic lead at 17 cents per 
pound and of imported lead at 1844 cents 
per pound on January 26, 1951. 


STRANGE ATTRACTION FOR FOREIGN PRODUCTS 


Mr. President, we seem to have a 
strange attraction for foreign producers 
over domestic producers, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the reverse should be the 
principle. 

The domestic price of lead should be 
established by determining the differen- 
tial between our wage-living standards 
and abroad. 
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Mr. President, today we are maintain- 
ing our standard of living by means of 
“shots in the arm,” so to speak—by 
means of tax increases and deficit finan- 
cing through bond sales to permit our 
country to buy the products from all the 
rest of the world, as well as to buy the 
products of our own country. 

When a reason for that procedure 
disappears—and it could in the not-far- 
distant future—the economic blow will 
fall. 


January 31 


WORLD SMELTER PRODUCTION OF LEAD 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp, in connection with my remarks, 
a table to be found on page 20 of a pre- 
print entitled “Lead,” from the Bureau of 
Mines’ Minerals Year Book of 1949. The 
table is entitled “World Smelter Pro- 
duction of Lead by Countries Where 
Smelted, 1943-49, in Metric Tons.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


World smelter production of lead, by countries where smelted, 1943-49, in metric tons? 


[Compiled by Berenice B. Mitchell] 


—_——_---——- c eee nw ee 


Country 1943 1944 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Argentina... 


: 19, 100 
Australia. 


157, 026 
10, 123 


21, 159 
158, 353 
1, 272 


Mr. President, a substantially higher 
price should be paid to the domestic pro- 
ducers, as compared with the price paid 
to the foreign producers. Instead, the 
reverse is true. 

THE COMMITTEE REPORT 


The committee’s report further states: 


The ceiling on both domestic and im- 
ported lead was frozen at 19 cents per pound 
on October 2, 1951. 


139, 665 
4, 476 
23, 762 
129} 347 
153 
« 
1, 923 
51 
aoe ‘ ° 


Federal Republic 6 139, 900 


Mr. President, in my opinion, this one 
statement convicts the committee of not 
thinking the matter through. 

I point this out only in order to call 
the attention of the Members of the Sen- 
ate—although they are familiar with this 
matter, if they have happened to glance 34, 297 
at the record—to the fact that the price m 6 874 
of lead has varied from 11 cents a pound 64 8 
in about the middle of 1950 to 19 cents 20, 926 
a pound on October 2, 1951, a period of 19 aap 
approximately 1 year and 3 months. m 75, 000 

Mr. President, the committee blithely 400, ois |. sez 002 
recommends that the United States 
freeze the price at 18 cents for more 
than a year—in fact, for 1 year and 3 
months. But during the preceding pe- 
riod the price varied as memeh as 8 cents 
a@ pound. 

FLEXIBLE METHOD NECESSARY 


The committee’s report makes plain 
why it is necessary to provide a flexible 
method of arriving at the domestic unit 
price, at which point the tariff would be 
reinstated if the tariff is to mean any- 
thing at all. 


2, 229 
632, 51r | 635, 04¢ 12,619 


18, 467 


21, 200 oe | ® 
212, 452 


178, 270 187, 067 212, 004 
7 13, 229 14, 169 


United Kingdom 6. _- 
United States (refined) '° 


Total (estimate) 


1 Data derived in part from Monthly Bulletin of the United Nations, The Mineral Industry of the British Com. 
monwealth and Foreign Countries Statistical Summary, and the Year Book of the American Bureau of Metal Sta- 
tistics. Estimate for Yugoslavia included in total. 

2 Includes serap. 

3 Data not yet available; estimate by author of chapter included in total. 

4 Included with Germany. 

' Exclusive of secondary material. 

6 Estimate. 

7 American and British zones only. 

* January to June, inclusive. 

® Data represent Trianon Hungary after October 1944. 
hit eo cover lead refined from domestic and foreign ores; refined lead produced from foreign base bullion not 

clude 


Includes Upper Silesia and Sudetenland through 1944, 


Of course, the tariff has been reduced 
over the years by the arbitrary action of 
the State Department, with the delib- 
erate attempt to break down the domestic 
production and to transfer those jobs and 
investments to foreign soil. 

That has been accomplished by virtue 
of the fact that they have lowered the 
tariff and import fee to a point below 
the differential between the wage-living 
standard in the United States and the 
wage-living standard abroad. Thus they 
have deliberately hamstrung all the ef- 
fect of any tariff or import fee which 
is for the purpose of establishing com- 
petition on a fair and reasonable com- 
petitive basis. That action establishes 
their representation of the foreign coun- 
tries and their interest in those foreign 
countries, as compared with the United 
States, and their work to lower the wage- 
living standard in the United States to 
the level of that of the other nations of 
the world. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the REcorp, as a part of 
my remarks, a table showing the mine 
production of recoverable lead in the 
United States, by districts that produced 


1,000 tons or more during any year, 1940 
to 1944, average, and 1945 to 1949, in 
short tons. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
jection, it is so ordered. 
The table is as follows: 


Without ob- 


Mine production of recoverable lead in the United States, by districts that produced 1,090 
tons or more during any year, 1940-44 (average) and 1945-49, in short tons 


District State 


Southeastern Missouri region. 
Coeur d’ Alene region 

West Mountain (Bingham)... 
Tri-State (Joplin region) 


Warren (Bisbee) 
Summit Valley (Butte)...... 
Park City region 


M ——s Oklahoma, 


Upper San Miguel... 

California (Leadville) 

Coso (Darwin) 

Pima (Sierritas, Papago, 
Twin Buttes), 


Kansas, southwestern 


1940-44 

(aver- 1945 1946 1947 1948 

age) 

100, 654 
82, 587 
30, 672 
26, 901 


176, 032 | 173, 005 
92,848 | 63, 430 
35,794 | 22,723 
34,703 | 23, 556 


9, 400 
2 870 
8, 916 
5, 216 
4, 930 
2, 987 
1, 986 
5,016 
5, 214 
2, 063 


135, 796 
56, 548 
12, 343 
23, 363 


10, 889 
2, 357 
8,373 
4,790 
4, 239 
3, 493 


126, 269 
74, 152 
32, 600 
30, 883 


13, 865 


12, 670 
5, 406 
5, 970 
5, 613 
3, 804 
4, 745 
6, 078 
3, 917 








1952 





Mine production of recoverable lead in the United States, by districts that produced 1,000 
tons or more during any year, 1940-44 (average) and 1945-49, in short tons—Continued 
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District State 
IN cl cntctbbcnsamednne Washington............... 
TUE SEb. oakvdlonssimodienad OIE nccddiaccuces 
Pe . eatamsobbcdiactted Arizona. 
SEN Tan daunasdacenecpet Virginia. 
Rush Valley and Smelter | Utah...... 





(Tooele County). 












IEE, sacxics cen reckcsmeneead it at it 
Kentucky, southern Illinois..| Kentucky, southern IIli- 
nois, 
Ot liad TEOW ROR aw iinemsiensinn oss 
Warm Springs. ............. | | SE a Eee 
pS ea ee Ce ee 
Upper Mississippi Valley-...- Iowa, northern Illinois, 
Wisconsin. 
ate... ccdecciiihinimaignttie WE GIINE iocind. 220 
EE ciniindbtehicemimeanae Colorado..... 
teens iene min nitetins Arizona..... 
Pioneer (Rie). <<. c.sccas<ss a 
St. Lawrence County........ | 
Battle Mountain-..........-- i, _ I EY 
DIRT s ocbicsttbiddenddnte DONS 8 te eiécd oc. 
ers ..-| Colorado_._-- 
Magdalena-. .| New Mexico. 
Creede Colorado... 
Ophir... Utah...... 
Bayhors Idaho-_.-. 
Sneffels.. CE natciibodetastess 
) OS “eae ar NNR aci cdticdncedacdces 
Dna tkecismmammaiaae Ts cnstesiekamemnbeded 
RNG «. cvddubaccckadbessese oo Se ee 
Didar Oe0R..ncccqnccenstiweds LORD sicnntitmacettasst«~s 
Northport (Aladdin)......... We SERIO. sccenmainnns 
Resting Springs !.....---.---- | | ee 











(aver- 1947 1948 1949 
age) 

4,145 3,450 | 4, 297 4, 030 
204 1, 167 4,177 3, 671 
925 2,323 | 2,676 3, 330 

2, 666 3,803 | 4, 708 3, 313 

3, 943 3, 829 4, 185 2, 953 

2, 507 2, 241 1, 886 2, 935 

2, 28 1, 889 2, 965 2, 822 

3, 670 3,450} 3,740 2, 479 

4, 227 1,879 1, 304 2, 339 

1, 619 2, 087 1, 946 2, 235 

1, 044 1, 816 1, 807 2, 046 

16 1,910 1, 394 2,011 

1,713 924 1, 120 1, 600 

4, 392 1, 393 1, 999 1, 546 

2, 425 2, 042 2, 430 1, 388 

2,191 1, 496 1, 231 1,317 

70 39 234 1, 290 
112 794 1, 142 1, 271 
145 1, 458 1, 788 1, 221 
859 1,987 | 2,826 1, 162 
431° 329 451 1, 162 

2, 048 790 791 1, 089 

1, 501 2, 039 1, 880 1,073 
321 () 756 1, 064 

2, 422 393 600 1, 024 

21 139 1,061 729 

41 630 | 1,107 578 

37 1, 108 7 442 
144 FOS 1, 426 342 








1 Not listed in order of output. : 
2 Burcau of Mines not at liberty to publish figures. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, to 
show the manipulations of the tariff dy 
the State Department, I now refer tuo 
page 15 of the report, under the heading 
“Foreign trade.” This document is en- 
titled “Lead,” and is a preprint from 
the Bureau of Mines Mineral Yearbook, 
1949. 

On page 15, under the heading “For- 
eign trade” we find the following: 

Tariff: The import duty set by the Tariff 
Act of 1930 on lead-bearing ores, tue dust, 
and mattes (lead content) was 1% cents 
per pound, and on load bullion, pigs, bars, 
scray lead, antimonial lead, type metal, 
babbitt metal, solder, and alloys not spe- 
cifically provided for, 24% cents per pound. 
In accordance with the Mexican Trade 
Agreement of January 30, 1943, these rates 
were reduced to % cent and I1!ig cents per 
pound, respectively. In June 1948 the 
duties were suspended for 1 year by act of 
Congress. As the Congress took no action 
on a bill to extend the suspension bevord 
June 30, 1949, the expiration dete of the 
original legislation, the import duty of 1'i6 
cents a pound on pig lead and % cent a 
pound on lead in ores and concentrates was 
reinstated automatically on Juiy 1. 

MEDDLING BY THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
AND CONGRESS 

Mr. President, this table shows the 
effect of the manipulation of the tariffs 
‘by the State Department and of the 
continual meddling by the Congress. 


GOVERNMENT VERSUS PRIVATE CAPITAL 


Mr. President, if the Congress were to 
establish a principle of fair and reason- 
able competition as a basis of fixing 
import fees and tariffs and were to 
aliow the tariff to be fixed in accord- 
ance with that principle rather than 
to be held down to the point: for 
which the State Department has bar- 
gained, then I point out to you, Mr. 
President, that the private capital of 
this Nation would go into the mining 
business, into the lead-mining business, 
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into the zinc-mining business; and no 
longer would it be necessary to pro- 
vide the short amortization periods of 
4 to 5 years for the purpose of writing 
off the investment, deferring taxes, the 
cost of which fall on the remainder of 
the taxpayers; and no longer would it 
be necessary for the majority of the 
miners and others who are interested in 
the production of these commodities to. 
go to the RFC or to some other Govern- 
ment agency and borrow money in order 
to go into the business. No longer 
would it be necessary, Mr. President, to 
have contracts let to these companies or 
individuals on the basis of fixing a 
definite unit price over a period of time 
sufficiently long to permit the return of 
the money to the Government. A large 
part of the taxes collected by the Gov- 
ernment are necessary because of the 
free trade principle adopted in 1934. 

Let me point out that no private 
money is going into these investments 
as long as the principle is retained— 
and as long as the Congress continually 
meddles with the duty. The taxpayers 
of the country are in business—why? 
Because of the very policies adopted by 
this administration and approved by the 
Senate of the United States. Because 
there is no stability, because there is no 
floor under the wages and investments, 
We have had a continual emergency for 
19 years to keep our economy afloat. I 
see a build-up in the press every once in 
a while to the effect that an emergency 
is counted upon to exist for the next 25 
years; but I think perhaps the people 
may remedy that situa‘ion next fall. 

Mr. President, it is impossible for a 
private investor to invest in these indus- 
tries by virtue of the fact that 25 cents a 
day th: low cost of labor of Europe and 
Asia is in direct competition with our own 
high standard of living. 
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The American laborer knows that he 
is in direct competition with foreign low- 
cost labor. In other words, the American 
working man is in direct competition 
with the sweatshop labor of Europe and 
Asia. This condition sets him back 50 
years, to say nothing of the investor, 
whose investment is also destroyed. 
TARIFF MANIPULATION 


In the Mineral Industry Surveys, 
United States Department of the Inte- 
rior, dealing with lead in 1950, under the 
heading “Foreign trade,” on page 6 of 
that pamphlet, there is this interesting 
comment: 


Imports of lead in 1950 increased 36 percent 
over 1949 to total 541,864 tons, the largest an- 
nual quantity ever recorded. The rise was 
due largely to the abrogation in mid-1950 of 
the Mexican Trade Agreement effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, restoring as of that date the full 
duty established by the Tariff Act of 1930. 
Extraordinarily large quantities of lead were 
thus imported in the late months of 1950 to 
avoid payment of the higher tariff rates. 





There was apparently a rush to get 
the lead into the country before the tariff 
rates should become effective again. 
That, Mr. President, I point out is the 
inevitable effect of the continual tinker- 
ing with the tariffs and import fees by 
both ‘he Congress of the United States 
and the State Department. Of course, 
in 1934 the Congress of the United States 
shed its constitutional responsibility 
with respect to the regulation of foreign 
trade through tariffs, and turned it over, 
lock, stock, and barrel, to a thoroughly 
discredited Secretary of State, who may 
trade off any industry he chooses, and 
build up any industry of his choice by 
merely agreeing to lower the tariffs here; 
and then the foreign countries, as the 
record shows, always uses quotas cur- 
reucy manipulation, and many other 
economic devices to prevent any imports 
fron this country entering their borders. 

Reading further from this report on 
the lead industry in 1950: 

The greater part of the lead imported in 
1950 was in the form of pigs and bars, 50 
percent of which came from Mexico, 24 per- 
cent from Canada, 10 percent from Yugo- 
slavia, 7 percent from Peru, 5 percent from 
Australia, and 4 percent from other coun- 
tries. Imports of base bullion increased 47 
percent over 1949 and came principally from 
Australia and Japan. Ore and concentrate 
imports. which had gained in each of the 
previous 4 years, dropped 29 percent in 1950, 
and came mostly from Africa, Peru, Bolivia, 
Australia, and Canada. 


Mr. President, I desire to point out that 
through this manipulation, which is evi- 
dent from the paragraphs I have read, 
the domestic producer or investor or 
workingman has no floor at all under his 
operations, his investment, or his wages; 
he has no protection whatever. He is 
standing in the open, exposed to all the 
machinations of the State Department 
and of the Congress of the United States 
and manipulation of their currencies by 
the foreign nations. 

THE DOMESTIC USE OF LEAD 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the ReEcorp at 
this point tables showing, in short tons, 
the consumption of lead in the United 
States in 1949 and in 1950. It shows the 
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use to which this listed consumption is 
put. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


Consumption of lead in the United States in 
1949-50, in short tons 
































1949 1970 
Metal products: 
ve 24, 111 38, 438 
Bearing metals_.........----.- 29, 189 38, 241 
Brass and bronze-_-.-.-..-..- 14, 946 21, 461 
Cable covering_.......... 144, 340 131, 989 
CEE GEE . .cocteenecawenen 34, 944 53, 450 
Casting metals. ........-.....- 12, 672 19, 205 
Collapsible tubes........- 8, 692 13, 386 
a aa tained Z 2, 503 3, 941 
Pipes, traps, and bends... 29, 858 41, 361 
BRE PRE ni concdcvevus 27, 144 30, 778 
8 nn 62, 104 $4, 606 
Storage batteries (antimonial 
ET a ok dicapeiinaeenbenbes 175, 308 212, 464 
Storage batteries (oxides) -...-. 138, 410 185, 945 
i) ee ae 3, 256 3, 805 
S00 ME csc stceewcencees 20, 695 24, 776 
NE iaeirvnsuanecdie une 728, 172 913, 936 
Pigments: 
ree MD © ..: . scmetetbumadns 18, 400 36, 181 
Red Jead and litharge........- 70, 832 101, 974 
Pigment colors.-..........-.-.- 8, 400 13, 464 
NE or ccacucercentunescese 9, 515 14, 768 
REE cukuntbnbirdnemnenwen 107, 147 166, 387 
Chemicals: 
Tetraethy] lead. ......- 94, 644 113, 846 
Miscellaneous chemicals. 4, 191 11, 680 
TNE cnqvndcensnnensecesen 


Miscellaneous uses: 








ARIES 66 ccc nsmnwemqninidh 4, 935 6, 456 
Galvanizing. 1, 228 2, 426 
Lead plating .. 997 1, 521 
Weights and ba sok 4, 627 6, 870 

11, 787 17, 273 

Other uses unclassified 14, 859 
Total consumed.........--.. 957, 674 | 1, 237, 981 


1 Includes lead content of leaded zinc oxide production. 


Lead consumption in the United States in 
1950, by class of products and type of 
material, in short tons 














¢ Scrap, 
~ = ay percentage 
eek metal, Total 
10nial drosses 
lead Te 
ete, 
Metal products........- 779, 440 | 134, 496 913, 936 
NER 5. sadinamenel 151, 680 40 151, 720 
Chemicals. SOUS Bb .cebdacare 125, 526 
Miscellaneous. ......... 16, 344 929 17, 273 
Unclassified. ........... 13, 822 1, 037 14, 859 
WOR neitencmncnie 1, 086, 812 136, 502 |! 1, 223, 314 





1 Excludes 14,667 tons of lead contained in leaded zine 
oxide. 


THIRTY-SEVEN BILLION DOLLARS OF GIFT 
LOANS—TO COMPETE WITH US 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, since 
World War II we Lave furnished to for- 
eign countries approximately $37,000,- 
000,000, for which we may expec: no re- 
turn. I refer to the so-called gif: loans, 
Much of this money is used foz the pur- 
pose of bidding against us in the foreign 
mrarkets for the strategic and critical 
minerals and materials which we need 
and is largely responsible for the short- 
age of such materials about which we 
now complain. They use our money to 
pay fantastic prices, up to 50 or 60 cents 
@ pound for copper, and 30 to 35 cents 
@ pound for zinc and lead. We set a 
ceiling price on lead and zinc, giving the 
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foreign nations the money to outbid us 
in the foreign market. 

Mr. President, we set a ceiling price on 
our own prod'icts beyond which we can- 
not go. The price is nearly alweys be- 
low and sometimes as much as 10 or 12 
cents a pound under the foreign price. 

Of course, it is a silly, asinine method, 
but we ‘ave adopted it. 

THE E. J. SCHRADER LETTER—RENO, NEV. 


I now wish to read from a letter re- 
ceived from Mr, &. J. Schrader, a mining 
engineer of distinction, located in Reno, 
Nev. He is well known and his work is 
accepted all over the United States by 
-important mining people. He says: 

Concerning the continual efforts by the 
administretion to reduce the tariffs on vari- 
ous metals, the following quotes from a let- 
ter from an American mining enginee: of 
standing who is temporarily in Chile, may 
be of interest to you: 

“All the mines here are getting unheard- 
of profits. They are getting 52 cents to 54 
cents for copper, 28 cents for zinc and about 
25 cents for lead. Gold is about 55 percent 
above United States price.” 


Mr. President, where are they getting 
52 to 54 cents to pay for copper? They 
are getting it from Uncle Sam, and we 
are getting ready to give them another 
sizable chunk out of the President’s pro- 
posed $85,000,000,000 budget in order 
that they may continue to outbid us and 
to cause us in the long run to do the very 
things that will bring about the destruc- 
tion of our economic system. 

Quoting further from the letter of Mr. 
E. J. Schrader: 

One mine was developed and put into op- 
eration last year for $270,000 and this year 
(1951) has made $300,000 profit and on this 
they pay a flat tax of 19 percent. 

The January issue of the Engineering and 
Mining Journal stated that a new smelter in 
Chile had just made a contract to sell 2,000 
tons of copper bullion to Europe at 55 cents 
a pound. 

LEAD AND ZINC COMPARED TO COPPER 


Mr. President, why are these contracts 
and prices of copper interesting here? 
The junior Senator from Nevada made 
the same argument on the Senate floor 
last year on the copper ceiling price of 
2414 cents a pound that he is making 
today relative to lead and zinc. We are 
now discussing the lead bill, but the zinc 
bill contains exactly the same principle; 
and the same thing in regard to lead 
and zine will happen that the junior 
Senator from Nevada stated at that time 
would happen in regard to copper, that 
within 60 days they would be paying as 
much as 3 cents more for foreign copper 
than they paid for domestic copper. 

I missed it by about 50 days, because 
in approximately 10 days or 2 weeks it 
happened. 

They are outbidding us in the market 
for those very materials from which we 
now say they must take the tariff in 
order to secure them for this country. 

Quoting further from Mr. Schrader’s 
letter: 

It seems obvious that none of these South 
American mines with their lower costs and 
much lower income taxes, need any tariff 
relief from us at the expense of our tax- 
payers. 

A prominent and well-known engineer here 
this summer and now in the Orient had just 
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returned from Europe and said that when 
he was in Belgium and Holland he was in- 
formed that the United States was selling 
copper to the governments of those coun- 
tries for 244% cents a pound and the gov- 
ernments in turn were selling to their people 
at 50 cents a pound up, putting the profit 
in their pockets. 


Mr. President, this is not the first 
action of this kind that the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada has brought to the 
attention of the Senate during the past 
5 years, and the situation is getting 
worse; instead of better and it is being 
aggragated by congressional actions such 
as proposed in the free trade lead and 
zinc bills offered today. 

Continuing reading from Mr. Schra- 
der’s letter: 


No wonder foreigners think we are a bunch 
of saps. How right they are. 


* EDWARD SNYDER, GENERAL MANAGER, COMBINED 
METALS CO. 

Mr. President, I have a letter from 
Edward H. Snyder, who is general man- 
ager of the Combined Metals Reduction 
Co. at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mr. Snyder is probably one of the 
finest operators in the zinc and lead 
field in the United States or in the world, 
and he knows whereof he speaks. He is 
interested in companies producing lead 
in Mexico and in companies producing 
lead and zine in Canada as well as in 
this country—the States of Nevada, 
Utah, and Idaho. 

A letter from Mr. Snyder, dated Jan- 
uary 8, 1952, says: 

Confirming our last phone conversation, I 
am mailing you an additional copy of my 


letter of April 28, 1951, to Senator GrorceE. 
On account of the body blow— 


Note what he says, Mr. President— 

On account of the body blow that has 
been dealt our zinc consumers by price con- 
trols and allocations that have greatly re- 
stricted their metal supply, it is essential 
that immediate action be had to get more 
foreign metal and concentrates into our mar- 
ket before the smaller consumers are 
squeezed out of business or forced to turn 
to substitutes. Their present welfare may 
spell the difference between prosperity and 
closed-down mines for us in the future. 


Mr. President, I wish to say something 
else about Mr. Snyder. In southeastern 
Nevada 25 years ago there was a great 
body of zinc and lead ores of little value, 
known for many years to mining engi- 
neers throughout the Nation. They were 
of little value because those ores were 
known as complex ores. They were de- 
posited with other metals and foreign 
substance which were almost impossible 
to economically separate in order to save 
the lead and zinc. The expense of sep- 
arating these metals was simply too 
great. 

Mr. Snyder worked for many years, 
spending his time and money and his 
stockholders’ time and money in experi- 
ments and laboratory work to develop 
a method by which these ores could be 
economically produced. He finally de- 
veloped a process by which that could be 
done. 

Then there was built a 150-mile power- 
transmission line from Boulder, now 
Hoover Dam, into the area. Many said 
it could not be done, but it was done. It 
was done by a man who knew his busi- 
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ness and did not know how to quit, and it 
reduced the cost of power so that the 
operation was feasible. We now find 
one of the greatest lead and zine mining 
operations that exists in the United 
States today. A reduction plant is now 
about to be constructed at Hoover Dam. 
J have said this to show the caliber of 
Mr. Snyder and to indicate that he 
knows what he is talking about when he 
condemns the juggernant of the Fabian- 
Marxist-Socialist government now oper- 
ating in Washington. 

I continue to read from his letter: 

I recognize the fact that unsound price 
controls and donations of taxpayer’s money 
to foreigners with which to outbid us for 
the metals we need are primarily responsible 
for our metal shortages. However, there is 
little hope that those steering the jugger- 
naut— 


He is referring to the great bureauc- 
’ raey controlling our destiny in this city, 
in which nine-tenths of the employees 
would not know the difference between 
a mine and a textile mill; who think that 
all that is necessary is to save our metals 
by not developing the prospects. 

SAVE ON MINERALS—BUY FOREIGN MINERALS 


Mr. President, we have heard that said 
for 19 years. It was started by Mr. 
Ickes, who said we must import foreign 
metals and save our own metals, al- 
though we do not even know where our 
own are located, unless we can profit- 
ably produce them. 

We cannot save a thing unless we 
know where it is; and the only way to 
find them is to allow producers a price 
so they can pay decent wages under our 
standard of living, and continue to mine 
and develop this ground. That is the 
way we have always developed new sup- 
plies of these metals and the principle 
will not change, 

If the present Office of Price Adminis- 
tration had been in office 50 years ago, 
the original mines would never have been 
found. All initiative would have been 
squelched. 


BUCKBOARD AND A HAY KNIFE 


Many of these people think that all 
that is necessary is to wait until the 
morning the metal is desired, hook a 
couple of broncos to a buckboard and 
then drive up the mountain with a hay 
knife, slice the ore off and bring it down 
to the mill. 

As a matter of fact, what is necessary 
is to give these pecple an opportunity 
to make money. Few can make it under 
present conditions. 

PROSPECTING A DISEASE 


Prospecting by mining men, as in the 
case of oil is a kind of disease. These 
men never quit as long as they can eat, 
That is the reason for continuing to en- 
courage another generation of these 
people to go ahead as the oldtimers did 
in the past. It is in that way that new 
deposits of minerals are discovered. 
Then when we need them, they will be 
available. 

More tungsten is blocked out now, 
ready for mining, even under present 
conditions, than was known to exist in 
the entire United States when Mr. Ickes 
18 years ago, before World War II, said 
that we had to save what we had—in 
spite of his blundering opposition. 
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We have mined hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of metal since that time 
and now have more of each of these 
metals in sight than ever before, due to 
the persistence of men like Ed Snyder. 

He says further in his letter: 

However, there is little hope that those 
steering the juggernaut have any intention 
of changing their course, or that they can 
be made to do so. In the meantime the 
victims require first aid, and I strongly urge 
you carefully analyze the proposed iegisla- 
tion offered by Senator GreorGe to remove 
the tariffs on lead and zinc as long as mar- 
ket prices are equal to ceilings, as I helieve 
the removal of the duties on lead and zinc 
at this time would immediately increase the 
flow of badly needed concentrates and metal 
to our markets with advantage and not in- 
jury to the domestic-mining industry. 

Please note the present tariffs on lead and 
zine are entirely inadequate to protect our 
domestic mining industry. 


Mr. President, that is exactly what 
the améndment is intended to do. 

The Recorp shows that under the bill 
reported by the Senator from Georgia 
that the price so set would be ineffective 
due to the inflation and this changing 
factor. However, under my amendment, 
the Tariff Commission could continually 
establish the price based upon fair and 
reasonable competition at which the 
tariff should be reimposed instead of 
freezing a price that we know will be 
ineffective within a few months, with 
Congress adjourning and leaving it for 
a year. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. Will the Senator from 
Nevada please explain what the effect 
upon the economy of Idaho and Nevada 
would be, to take those two States as 
examples, if the lead and zinc mines of 
those States were to be closed by reason 
of enormous imports of foreign-mined 
lead and zinc? Will the Senator tell us 
in his own words what the effect would 
be? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I would 
say to the distinguished junior Senator 
from Idaho that we have already expe- 
rienced the effect, but we could expect 
it to be worse, of course, if we insist upon 
freezing the price at which the tariff 
would be reimposed, with no provision 
for readjustment. For 19 long years we 
have fought with this administration to 
allow some kind of floor under invest- 
ments, so that private capital could be 
induced to go into these businesses; but 
for 19 years we have been subjected to a 
pattern of Fabian-Marxist socialism, in- 
cluding free trade, deficit financing, 
raises in taxes to siphon off raises in 
wages and investments to stop inflation, 
and to the fatal effects of managed cur- 
rency. 

Seventy-five percent of the mines in 
this Nation have been closed since World 
War II until recently, when an attempt 
has been made to reopen them with tax- 
payers’ money since private money will 
not move into the field where the floor 
under wages and investments has been 
removed. 

Seventy-five percent of the jobs in 
Nevada and Idaho have been transferred 
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to foreign countries by the very policies 
established 19 years ago as just outlined. 
The people have now become sold on 
the idea that taxpayers’ money must be 
used for investment in the mines, tex- 
tiles, crockery, and other industries of 
this Nation. It is now easy enough to 
sell them the second step, namely, to 
take money from the United States 
Treasury and put it into the development 
of mines—their own money. That is the 
principal reason for the $85,000,000,000 
budget. What is the procedure? 


TAXPAYERS’ MONEY IN BUSINESS 


There are provided short amortization 
periods of $10,000,000,000. Up to last 
October, $10,000,000,000 of investments 
with short amortization periods, with no 
taxes until mostly repaid. 

Why? They had to have an amortiza- 
tion period short enough to allow the 
cost to be written off during the present 
emerzency. 

After they obtained short amortiza- 
tion periods and paid no taxes during 
that period, the burden fell upon the 
folks at home, just ordinary folks, down 
to the $40-a-week stenographer. She 
pays in taxes $8 a week, which meant 
$36 a month for a $170- or $180-a-month 
stenographer. 

TAXPAYERS IN BUSINESS BUT N2D PROFIT 


Her money is going into the business, 
but she does not stand a chance to profit. 
There was a time when she could have 
put her $8 a week, or $36 a month, into 
a private company; and, if successful, 
not only got her money back but had a 
chance of becoming independent. Now 
she can lose, but cannot win. Money is 
then borrowed from the RFC or some 
other trick Government department to 
finance the investment. Then there is a 
guaranty of the unit price over a period 
of years sufficient to return the amount 
of the investment. 

All that the men of the industry fur- 
nish is the know-how. I may say to 
the junior Senator from Idaho that the 
actual producers mostly are using tax- 
payers’ money. That is the story of the 
$85,000,000,000 budget—we will change 
it if we have any gumption at all. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MALONE. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I enjoy the remarks 
of my distinguished colleague from Ne- 
vada, whom I have repeatedly classified 
as one of the leading experts in the 
Senate. I have enjoyed his remarks 
with respect to what has happened in 
connection with the economy of Idaho 
and Nevada, by virtue of the silly min- 
ing policy. 

Mr. MALONE. It is not confined to 
Idaho and Nevada. 

Mr. WELKER. I am referring to all 
the mineral-producing States. 

Mr. MALONE. The same situation 
applies to textiles, crockery, precision 
instruments, and in fact almost every 
other product. 

Mr. WELKER. 


I may state for the 
information of the Senator from Ne- 
vada that many of the mining people 
of my State have made long trips to 
Washington to talk with the learned 
men adherence to whose philosophy is 
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resulting in cutting off ore, to get them 
to help in the development of some of 
our natural resources, including of 
course the mineral resources of the 
Northwest. It is very discouraging in- 
deed to have them tell me that those 
learned gentlemen do not even know 
what they are talking about in connec- 
tion with the development of mines and 
mining in our area. I will say to the 
Senator from Nevada that he is hit- 
ting the nail on the head. The people 
of the mineral-producing areas are 
earnestly waiting for the time when we 
in the Congress pay some attention to 
the mineral-producing economy of the 
great Northwest which is gradually be- 
ing dissipated. 

THE HAND-RAISED ECONOMISTS AND ENGINEERING 

MISFITS 

Mr. MALONE. The junior Senator 
from Idaho is exactly correct. It is 
difficult to find words to describe the 
hand-raised economic theorists and the 
engineering misfits, who have never 
operated a mine, have never conducted 
a business, have never met a payroll. 

They read in books about the success- 
ful mines and the successful businesses, 
and they think that all are successful, 
and that all they have to do is to harass 
the men who operate them to establish 
a reputation. 

Let me say to the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho that the successful 
businesses and the successful mines 
represent only a very small percentage 
of the capital originally invested in such 
enterprises. 

As an example, I take one particular 
mine, at Virginia City, which produced 
more than $1,000,000,000 in gold and sil- 
ver. Some even maintain that that was 
the reason why the State of Nevada was 
taken into the Union so readily in 1864— 
because the Goverrment needed gold 
and silver at that time to finance the 
War Between the States. However that 
may be, my State furnished much of the 
hard money to do the job. 

THOUSANDS WHO DIED BROKE 


However, those who only read books 
about the great buildings and industries 
of San Francisco, which were con- 
structed with money which flowed out 
of Virginia City, probably never read 
about the thousands upon thousands of 
little men who went in with the same 
hopes and aspirations and did as much 
work as did the successful ones. 

They honeycombed the entire moun- 
tainous area in that part of the State. 
When one !ooks at the side of the moun- 
tain in that region it looks like a pin- 
cushion. There are thousands of holes 
out of which nothing came but hard 
country rock. Many of those men are 
buried in Boot Hill Cemetery. They died 
broke. Many of them returned to their 
homes broke. We never see their names 
im the news or headlines. We should 
perhaps write a book telling about the 
money invested and lost in mines and 
other business ventures. We might find 


that much more money was lost than 
was ever made in Virginia City or any 
other miniag camp. 
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But no one would read such a book; 
besides, it might shock the amateur roly- 
poly price fixers. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. Iam glad the Senator 
from Nevada has cited the example of 
Virginia City. I could take him to my 
State of Idaho—to Warren, Elk City, 
Idaho City, Pierce, Silver City, Lucile, 
Buffalo Hump, Riggins, Mineral, Bo- 
nanza, Heath, Big Creek, Custer, and 
many other famous camps of the early 
days. 

As I recall when the mining camps of 
Virginia City, Warren, Elk City, Lucile, 
and the others I mave mentioned were 
operating there were no smart, long- 
haired gentlemen in Washington to im- 
press others with their brilliance and 
knowledge of geology—men who run their 
fingers through their hair and tell how 
easy it is to acquire ore and to finance 
mining operations. Is it not a fact that 
all the development in Virginia City, Elk 
City, Idaho City, and other famous min- 
ing camps resulted from the spirit of 
free enterprise? Those engaged in min- 
ing operations invested their own hard- 
earned capital, and 95 percent of them 
went broke. 

Mr. MALONE. Not only did 95 per- 
cent of them go broke, but they invested 
their work and many of them their 
health as well as their money. 

The successful 5 percent are the ones 
you read about. They simply happened 
to strike it rich. There is a large ele- 
ment of luck in the mining business. 
The champion is always famous, but 
what makes him famous? It is the com- 
petition with the unsuccessful competi- 
tors. Wecan judge by comparison only. 

In practically every mining commu- 
nity more money has been lost than was 
made. And that loss is represented by 
hard, back-breaking work. 

REPEALED THE LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


In the early 1930’s, the learned admin- 
istration repealed the law of supply and 
demand. It repealed every law known 
to economics—laws which we learned at 
school or while engaged in private com- 
petitive business. 

We are now following the policy of 
free trade—the theory that the more 
goods we import into this country from 
the product of the sweatshop labor of 
Europe and Asia the more jobs we cre- 
ate, and the more we safeguard our in- 
vestments in this country. They lose 
me in that argument, but the country 
accepted it, at least for a while. 

THE MORE YOU OWE, THE WEALTHIER YOU ARE 


The country also accepted the policy, 
at least temporarily, sold to us when ap- 
parently the administration was sag- 
ging a little in the thirties, and some- 
thing was needed to bolster it and to 
convince us that the spending policies 
of the administration should be con- 
tinued. 

Lord Keynes came over from England 
and sold us the idea that the more we 
owed the wealthier we would be. 

If we could only owe enough money, 
everything would be all right. It fol- 
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lowed that we were to give that money, 
in substance, to England and other for- 
eign nations, mostly in Europe. 

Mr. President, I tried that theory on 
a banker 30 years ago, and he cured me 
permanently. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN INDIVIDUAL AND GOVERN- 
MENT 

There is no difference between an in- 
dividual and his unbusinesslike policies 
and a government that has gone com- 
pletely crazy, except that an individual 
is through with his meandering when 
his bank quits him. He is certainly 
through when his friends, for his own 
good, stop lending him money. 

However, a government is not through 
until the money it prints has no value. 
That is the direction in which we are 
now headed, and a subservient Congress 
would do well to stop, look, and listen 
before it is too late. 

Reading further from Mr. Snyder’s 
letter of January 8: 

Please note the present tariffs on lead and 
zine are entirely inadequate to protect our 
domestic mining industry during a period 
of normal metal consumption, but the small 
concession made in the proposed legislation 
to automatically restore the tariffs with a 
drop in market prices shows a little recog- 
nition of the sound tariff theory which you 
have long advocated. 


Mr. President, uf course it is an aca- 
demic argument. If we approve the 
amendment to the bill, the only thing 
we can restore is the slight tariff which 
is left after the State Department has 
for 19 years traded the workers and in- 
vestors in this field down the river for 
some fancied advantage from a Euro- 
pean country through a reduction in our 
tariffs. The original tariff fixed in 1930 
would not be effective now. It would 
have to be a flexible tariff to do any good, 
because, as inflation came along, follow- 
ing 1924, our dollar became worth only 
about 40 cents in terms of 1952. Even 
the administration admits that it is 
worth only 53 cents, based upon 1939. 

* TARIFF HEADED WRONG WAY 


Therefore, the tariff to be effective, 
would have to be tripled or quadrupled 
what it was in 1930. Instead of that, 
Myr. President, it has been divided by 
three. It shows the clear-cut policy of 
the administration to divide the mar- 
kets of this country with the nations of 
the world. 

DIVISION OF MARKETS—TRADE BALANCE DEFICITS 


As pointed out many times on the 
floor of the Senate by the junior Senator 
from Nevada, from 1948 to the present 
time, we had a three-way deal, until we 
could divide our markets with the low- 
cost labor nations of the world through 
slashing the tariff and import fees at 
random, under no system whatever, and 
until we could bring about that division 
of such markets, so that there would be 
no trade-balance deficit in any foreign 
nation. We would, through gifts of 
money to those nations, make up the 
trade-balance deficits. 

That is exactly the argument which 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. WELKER] will find in the debates 
periodically from March 1948, as the 
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Marshall plan, ECA, point 4, and the 
other trick organizations came before 
the Senate. They are all excuses, Mr. 
President. They are excuses for what? 
To divide the wealth of the United 
States—— 

Mr. DWORSHAK. With 
else. 

Mr. MALONE. Not only with some- 
one else, but with all the nations of the 
world, Karl Marx would turn over in 
his grave to see us following his creed 
of division of our wealth. He advocated 
the system only for one nation. He ad- 
vocated that a nation tax its people on 
the basis of ability to pay and give to 
its people according to need. He only 
advocated the system for one nation. 
We are doing it with the entire world. 
We are doing it with 60 or 70 nations. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Washington, 

Mr. CAIN. If the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nevada believes it is a proper 
question at this point, I would appreci- 
ate his answering it. Will the Senator 
from Nevada provide us with the basic 
differences between H.R. 4948 and the 
amendment to the bill which has been 
offered by him? 

Mr. MALONE. I shall be very happy 
to review for the benefit of the junior 
Senator from Washington. In the bill 
H. R. 4948 the price of 18 cents per 
pound for lead is frozen. 

It is sct down in the bill and frozen 
at that point with no opportunity for 
adjustment as the economic factors af- 
fect the price. That is to say, if we 
pass the bill and go home, the price of 
18 cents a pound is frozen. That means 
that the United States Government can- 
not pay any more for zinc than the price 
. set in the bill, regardless of the chang- 
ing conditions including inflation and 
the manipultation of foreign exchange 
for trace advantage. 

The junior Senator from Nevada has 
reac part of the report of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, showing that there had 
been three diferent prices in 12 months, 
set by the vrice contrcl governmental 
agency, by the Department headed by 
Mr. DiSalle, who would likely not know 
a pound of zinc from a piece of country 
rock if they were brought inside the 
door together. 

The amendment provides a method 
for adjustment of the price at which 
the tariff, would be reimposcl by the 
Tariff Commission, \.hich has facilities 
to fix a price, which price would be based 
on fair aad reasonable competition as 
between the wage standard of living of 
this country and abroad. In my amend- 
ment I would turn the matter over to 
the Tariff Commission and let the tariff 
be adjusted on that basis. The Tariff 
Commission would adjust such price con- 
sidering the factors set dovn in my 
amendment—the Tariff Commission 
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would then set a unit price on the basis 
of fair and reasonable competition, 
which would be the point at which the 
tariff would be restored. 

The unit price would be adjusted in- 
stead of setting down an ironclad frozen 
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price. It would be flexible. The Tariff 
Commission could set an adjusted price 
from time to time based on fair and 
reasonable competition. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MALONE, I am happy to yield 
further to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. I should like to express 
my gratitude for the Senator’s answer. 
I want to be very clear in my own mind 
about the intent of the Senator’s amend- 
ment. As I understand from what the 
Senator from Nevada has just stated, he 
believes it would be much more advan- 
tageous and proper to have a determi- 
nation of the tariff rate made by the 
Tariff Commission, rather than by the 
Office of Price Administration. Am I 
correct in my conclusion? 

Mr. MALONE. That is the proper 
conclusion, but it is based on two counts. 
First, Mr. President, in the opinion of 
the junior Senator from Nevada there 
has been no proper study made as to 
whether the 18-cent price is a correct 
price. However, let us assume that 
there had been such a study made. Sec- 
ond; in a short time, with inflation con- 
tinuing and with the manipulation of 
the price of foreign currency for trade 
advantages and with the subsidies for 
workers in foreign countries continually 
manipulated—paid for, by the way, with 
our money, the price set would very soon 
be ineffective. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MALONE. i am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. Am I clear in my under- 
standing that the Senator from Nevada 


believes that the tariff rate, whatever it | 


may be, should be determined by the 
Tariff Commission, as opposed to any 
other governmental body? 

Mr. MALONE. I do so believe. I 
also believe it should be flexible. In 
other words, we should not freeze part 
of our economy, with the rest of the ma- 
chinery continuing in gear, changing 
every day, and perhaps in 24 hours, a 
month, or 2 months, leave us with one 
item of our economy frozen and entirely 
out of line with other factors. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Nevada 
has answered my second and naturally 
my next question, if my understanding is 
that the Senator from Nevada does not 
believe in a rigid tariff rate, but believes 
that any tariff rate, to be realistic, must 
be based on all the competitive factors. 

Mr. MALONE. That is true. 

Mr.CAIN. I thank the Senator. 

FOREIGN PRICE FROM 6 TO 17 CENTS ABOVE 

DOMESTIC PRICE 

Mr. President, in considering further 
the foreign price and the domestic price, 
and in comparing them, let me say that 
slab zinc has been selling on foreign mar- 
kets for from 32 to 35 cents a pound, and 
within the last 30 days the price has been 
lowered to 24 cents a pound. The au- 
thority for that statement is the Non- 
ferrous Metals Office of the Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce. 

DOMESTIC PRICE HELD TO CONTROLLED PRICE 


Slab zinc quotations at both New York 
and East St. Louis were 19 and 19% cents 
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apound. This is the ceiling or very near 
the ceiling set by our own price-fixing 
organization. 

The Port of Mexico quotation is 24 
cents a pound, showing conclusively that 
the ceiling price in the United States, to 
which our domestic producers are 
limited, has no relation whatever to the 
price of zinc elsewhere. 

REMOVING FLOOR UNDER WAGES AND INVEST- 
MENTS 

So, Mr. President, what we have been 
doing or what we are doing here is re- 
moving the last vestige of a floor under 
wages and investments, with no method 
whatever of readjustiug that frozen or 
fixed price, which is frozen in the bill as 
brought to the floor of the Senate by 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

Of course it has been clearly shown 
that at this time, when we are in the 
midst of inflation, <n¢ when we are con- 
tinually printing additioual money, and 
when there are new taxes .nd continued 
additional sales of Government bonds, 
any price which is fixed on a commodity 
will, within a very short time, have no 
relation to any practical «spect of the 
problem. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield to me 
at this time? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr.McCARTHY. Before returning to 
the committee hearings beiig conducted 
by the Senator from Wevada ‘Mr. Mc- 
CarRaAN], I should like to impvse for a 
momen* or two on the time of the Sena- 
tor from Nevada, in order to compliment 
him on the fact that he has become one 
of the outstanding authorities on tariffs 
and reciproc:' trade agreements. I feel 
that whenever he rises in the Senate to 
discuss that subject, he is performing 
a tremendously valuable service for the 
country and for the Senate, and I think 
Nevada should be congratulated. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin. 

MUST DECIDE THE SIDE WE ARE TO TAKE 


I would say to him that it is merely a 
matter of what side we are on as to what 
policy we want adopted. If we wish to 
divide the markets of the United States 
and level our standard of living with 
that of the rest of the world and divide 
our wealth with the rest of the world, 
then certainly the State Department has 
made a very good start—and their poli- 
cies could not well be improved. 

However, if Senators wish to be on 
the side of the United States and wish 
to maintain our standard of living and 
also wish to help other countries to the 
best of our ability to reach our standard 
of living, then the State Department 
policies need a drastic overhauling. 

I wish to say that it is utterly futile 
to blame a President of the United States 
or a Secretary of State or a past Presi- 
dent of the United States for something 
the Senate itself continues to support. 
If. Senators favor free trade, deficit 
financing, tax increases to siphon off 
wages and invested profits, as has be- 
come the announced policy, and if they 
favor a managed currency, then let us 
stop blaming someone else. 
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LOOK AT THE RECORD 


In that connection, Mr. President, let 
us look at the record. In that way we 
can determine what the Senate actually 
favors. Either Senators do not under- 
stand what the State Department is do- 
ing or they approve that Department’s 
policy when they support it. The State 
Department’s policy leads to a division 
of our markets and wealth with the na- 
tions of the world. 

Under the so-called Reciprocal Trade 
Act foreign trade has been regulated, 
and the administration has ignored 
entirely the only purpose of an import 
fee or tariff, which can only be to bal- 
ance the differential between the wage 
living standard of this country and 
abroad. If the rate of duty is even a 
small percentage, 5 percent or 10 per- 
cent, under that differential, it is no 
longer effective. In such circumstances 
the producer of any commodity in order 
to continue in business must lower his 
wages and write his investments down 
to the costs of the foreign competitor, 
or go out of business. So there can be 
only one effect, and that is the lowering 
of the living standards of this country. 

Of course, it is asserted by those who 
have foisted these policies upon the peo- 
ple of the country that what they are 
going to do is to raise the living stand- 
ards in foreign countries up to ours, and 
not to affect ours at all. 

Mr. President, I at one time took a 
look at most of the countries of Asia— 
all except Russia—and all the countries 
of Europe, and I have in my office a map 
which shows all those countries; and 
when I have a tendency to countenance 
that line of chatter, I teke another look 
at this map. I mentally compare the 
size of the United States with the rest 
of the world. I mentally compare 150,- 
000,000 people with 2,250,000,000 people. 
Believing that we would bring all peo- 
ples’ living standard up to ours by divid- 
ing our markets with them would be 
analogous to a person trying to average 
the level of the water in his glass of 
water with the level of the water in the 
city reservoir, that he would do so by 
pouring his little glass of water into the 
reservoir. Mr. President, his glass 
would be emptied very quickly, and it 
would not in the least affect the level of 
the water in the reservoir. 


That is analogous to that of raising . 


the standard of living in the rest of the 
world to our level through a division of 
our own wealth. 

But, Mr. President, we could and 
should act upon the theory or principle 
of promoting foreign trade upon a fair 
and reasonable competitive basis, and 
let the Tariff Commission set the tariff 
rates to conform. 

The Congress has voted for the free- 
trade policy on the Senate floor. So long 
as the Congress votes for the policy let 
it take the blame. 

RESULT OF THE POLICY 


As a result of this policy which the 
Senate and Congress of the United States 
have continued to approve, what has 
happened? Just what the junior Sena- 
tor from Nevada said a little earlier in 
his remarks, that now, in order to in- 
crease production it is necessary to allow 
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a short amortization period without 
taxes; it; is necessary to let industries 
borrow money from a department of the 
Government at a lower interest rate 
than would otherwise be required; so 
that, if the money is lost, the taxpayer 
loses it. It is necessary to guarantee a 
unit price which will let them out on 
their investment within a reasonable 
time, probably estimated to be the 
length of the emergency, or less than 
that. So every taxpayer in the United 
States of America, from the $40 a week 
stenographer up tu the man from whose 
income the Government takes from 80 
to 90 percent, is in the business, whether 
he likes it or not. 

Mr. President, a dispatch in the Wall 
Street Journal of January 31, 1952, 
apropos of the changing prices, that is 
to say, the changing costs with the same 
effective prices, reads as follows: 


Almost any day you pick up this newspaper 
you wiil find that some new economic record 
has been reached. A company’s, or an indus- 
try’s, business is at a new high. A wage 
level has hit a new peak. Tax revenues have 
surpassed all past collections. The na- 
tional income has happily climbed to new 
pinnacles of prosperity. 

Yet, ironically, while we revel in these new 
records no one has the slightest idea what 
they mean. 

Take another record which is promised us 
this year. A survey by this newspaper, pub- 
lished yesterday, indicates that industry 
plans to spend more dollars this year for cap- 
ital investment in plant expansion than ever 
before. Even more than the new record 
established in 1951 when industry spent some 
$23,000,000,000 for new plants and equip- 
ment. 

But how much will this really amount to 
as an increase in the total productive ca- 
pacity of the Nation? Dollar-wise it is, of 
course, more than four times what was spent 
in 1989 and we may assume that what is 
bought will be more than in 1939. But ob- 
viously spending four times as many dollars 
won’t get us four times as much of plants 
and equipment as we got in 1939 because to- 
day’s dollars are worth less. Three times as 
much, perhaps? The same amount? Or 
maybe actually less? 

Nobody can give you an exact answer. In 
spite of all manner of comparative statistics, 
indices, and the other mathematical para- 
phernalia, the economists can give you only 
a@ guess as to what a 1952 dollar will buy as 
compared to a 1939 dollar. Compare wage 
purchasing power, you get one figure; com- 
pare wholesale goods, another; retail goods, 
still another. And even with this, you are 
only beginning to flounder because you don’s 
know what these dollar bills are going to 
buy tomorrow. 


Mr. President, this is an editorial from 
one of the principal financial newspapers 
of the Nation. Another paragraph says: 

The harsh truth of the matter is that once 
we destroy money as a unit of measure we 
are left to flounder without compass. We 
can only sail by guess and by instinct. 

This may be a harsh truth but it is not 
a harsh conclusion. For it is simply another 
way of saying the real solution is in the 
problem itself; restore the measuring stand- 
ard and it disappears. 

INFLATION THROUGH INCREASED CURRENCY 


That is just another way of saying 
that when we freeze a price, as is done 
in the bill, it is without meaning in a 
few months. 

Mr. President, here is an interesting 
comparison. The amount of currency in 
circulation on October 31, 1920, was 
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$5,698,000,000. ‘Ten years later, on June 
30, it was $4,522,000,000. On June 30, 
1935, it was $5,567,000,000. It was at a 
low ebb in 1930, and started to climb in 
approximately 1933. On June 30, 1940, 
it was $7,847,000,000. 

On June 30, 1945, there was $26,746,- 
000,000 in circulation, and on December 
31, 1951, just a month ago, the figure 
was $29,206,000,000. 

Mr. President, I do not know how many 
of the citizens of the United Statez have 
read the editorial which appeared today 
in one of the leading financial news- 
papers of the Nation with reference to 
the printing and circulation of more 
currency. There is nearly five and one- 
half times more currency in circulation 
at this moment than there was in 1920. 
There is nearly four times as much cur- 
rency in circulation as there was on 
June 30, 1940, and yet we have the 
unmitigated gall to say we are increasing 
the wealth of the country through the 
increase in figures. 

Those figures speak for themselves, 
Mr. President. The junior Senator from 
Nevada has said that the effect on an in- 
dividual of his unbusinesslike practices 
is that he is finished when his bank quits 
him, while a nation is not finished until 
that nation’s money has no value. 

I wish to point out that in 1951 we 
had a $275,000,000,000 income, and on 
a 53-cent dollar as compared with the 
dollar in 1939, which even the adminis- 
tration admits, the income would be ap- 
proximately $145,750,000,000. In 1946 we 
had an income of $180,000,000,000. In 
1941 we had an income of $104,000,- 
000,000, It will be understood, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it takes time for currency to 
hit its level in purchasing value. It does 
not do it tomorrow or the next. day; it 
takes a little time. On June 30, 1940, 
there was $7,847,000,000 in circulation. 
In December 1951 there was $29,250,- 
000,000 in circulation, roughly, three and 
one-half time as much money im circu- 
lation as there was on June 30, 1940. 

Mr. President, on the basis of the 1941 
income, $104,000,000,000, there should be 
now an income of approximately $400,- 
000,000,000, and we are probably headed 
toward that goal, although the amount 
of money in circulation is only one fac- 
tor in the commodity price effect. 

BLOWING ON THE THERMOMETER TO WARM 

THE ROOM 

We cannot lie to ourselves when we 
look at the index of living costs. It is 
like looking in the mirror. The way aca- 
demic engineers and economists pro- 
mote the growth of wealth in this coun- 
try is merely by printing more money. 
It is like blowing on the thermometer 
to warm the room. We read the rising 
thermometer and we may feel warmer, 
from the physiological effect. 

TAXES AND INVESTMENTS 


We hear that taxes should be reduced. 
How is that to be done when the very 
principles adopted on the Senate floor 
prevent it? Senators vote for the very 
things which ruin the economic struc- 
ture. They vote for free trade, they vote 
for deficit financing, they vote for rais- 
ing taxes each year, they vote for a man- 
aged currency, and then say they are 
going to lower taxes. That is a silly 
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and asinine conclusion to reach, after 
they vote for everything that causes the 
condition about which they complain. 

ADMINISTRATION DESTROYING THE DOMESTIC 

MINING INDUSTRY 

The tendency of the whole Govern- 
ment is to destroy the very thing the 
administration says it is trying to save. 
In other words, they destroyed the min- 
ing industry by the free trade idea put 
into effect.from 1934 and continued to 
the present time. Seventy-five percent 
of the mines closed down following 
World War I, for no reason except that 
the domestic producers could not com- 
pete with foreign producers on their 
wage standard of living. After saying 
for 19 long years, “We are for the work- 
ingman,” they undertook to bring about 
a condition under which he could not 
survive and keep up his standard of 
living. 

The advocates of the policies now in 
vogue say we must purchase foreign 
products and save our own. They say 
that we must raise the standards of liv- 
ing in the foreign countries by purchas- 
ing their products and leaving ofr own 
in the ground. They say that we should 
allow every nation to produce what it 
can produce at a lower competitive cost. 
What is meant by that? It means 
that those nations can produce the com- 
modities with sweatshop labor at a lower 
cost—then we should buy from them 
and close our own industry. Explain 
that to the workingmen of America. 

Mr. President, in many cases the total 
wages paid in Europe and Asia—do not 
equal what the American employer and 
employee pays into the employment in- 
surance fund, social security, and indus- 
trial insurance. 

There is no employment insurance, in- 
dustrial insurance, or social security in 
most of the foreign competitive areas and 
with whom we are dividing the markets 
of this country and destroying our own 
economic system. 

CONGRESS RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. President, Congress is charged by 
the Constitution of the United States 
with the responsibility of regulating for- 
eign commerce. Yet it has shifted the 
responsibility to the Executive, and put 
it directly into the hands of a thoroughly 
discredited State Department, whose ob- 
jectives are entirely different from the 
expressed objectives of most of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate; I hope they are dif- 
ferent from the real objectives of the 
Members of this body. 

Of course, Mr. President, since Con- 
gress has no policy of its own except a 
sharpshooting policy, then private in- 
vestors can have no dependence upon 
any part of its actions. 

WIRE FROM THE HUMBOLDT MINING ASSOCIATION 


I wish to read a telegram from Robert 
H. Raring, of Humboldt, Nev., who is the 
head of the Humboldt Mining Associa- 
tion of that area. It is dated January 21, 
at Battle Mountain, Nev., is addressed to 
the junior Senator from Nevada, and 
reads: 

BATTLE MOUNTAIN, NEv., January 21, 1952. 
Hon. Greorce W. MALONE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This association, representing independent 

mine operators of central Nevada, vigorously 
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opposes lifting inadequate tariffs on lead and 
zinc. Removal will not stimulate imports, 
as claimed, but will only act to discourage 
exploration and development of domestic 
mines. 

Respectfully solicit your continued effort 
against misguided elements of Congress, who, 
by removing tariffs, equate American miner 
with foreign peon. 

HUMBOLDT MINING ASSOCIATION, 
ROBERT H. RARING. 


Mr. President, I thoroughly agree with 
Mr. Robert Raring, who is head of the 
Humboldt Mining Association in his 
area. Of course, the entire tendency of 
the whole policy, this 19-year-old pat- 
tern, has been to reduce the American 
workingman to the level of the foreign 
peon and the low-cost labor of Europe 
and Asia. 

GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY TARIFF 


Mr. President, I wish to point out a 
fact which is apparently entirely over- 
looked. It is said that it is necessary to 
remove the tariff in order to obtain cer- 
tain metals. I point out that when the 
Government stockpiles metals, or, in 
fact, purchases any strategic or critical 
mineral or material, it does not pay the 
tariff. I call attention to a dispatch 
from the Wall Street Journal of Janu- 
ary 28, 1952, headed “U. S. may resume 
buying of lead for stockpile after 2-year 
lapse.” 

As a mater of fact, it does buy spas- 
modically for the stockpile, and should 
have continued buying for the stockpile 
through periods when the demand for 
lead was not as great, so as to build up a 
stockpile without disturbing the market. 

It is suspected by many that the mar- 
ket is deliberately disturbed. There are 
a few persons who know when the mar- 
ket is to be disturbed, with the effect 
that profits can be made in the market. 

Even though the Government did not 
have the gumption to build up a stock- 
pile when the demand for such products 
was low, with the resumption of buying 
I call attention to the fact that the Gov- 
ernment does not pay the tariff in any 
case. 

Mr. President, I call attention to an 
appropriation act for the Navy Depart- 
ment, approved June 30, 1914. I now 
read from page 20 of the hearings be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Finance 
on House Joint Resolution 502, to sus- 
pend certain import taxes on copper, on 
July 27, 1950, from my own statement 
before the Senate Finance Committee at 
that time: 

ProvISION EXEMPTING FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
From TARIFF PAYMENTS 

Mr. Chairman, an appropriation act for 
the Navy Department approved June 30, 1914, 
contained the following provision. This is 
the provision that the Senator from Ohio 
referred to. 

“The Secretary of the Navy is authorized 
to make emergency purchases of war ma- 
terial abroad: Provided, That when such 
purchases are made abroad, this material 
shall be admitted free of duty (U.S. C. title 
34, sec. 568).” 

By Executive Order 9177, dated May 30, 
1942, the President, under the authority of 
the title I of the First War Powers Act, 1941, 
approved December 18, 1941, Public Law 354, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, extended to the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation the au- 
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thority possessed by the Secretary of the 
Navy under the above-quoted provision of 
the act of June 30, 1914. Purchases by the 
United States Maritime Commission were in- 
cluded in exemption by Executive Order 9495 
of October 30, 1944, purchases by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce by Executive Order 9768 
of August 9, 1946, and purchases by the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission by 
Executive Order 9829 dated February 21, 1947. 

Mr. Chairman, it is abundantly clear that 
the tariff has nothing to do with the Gov- 
ernment purchases for stockpile or for any 
purpose whatsoever. 

Section 12 of Public Law 413, Eightieth 
Congress, Armed Services Procurement Act 
of 1947, granted the Secretary of the Army 
and the Secretary of the Air Force the same 
authority with respect to the emergency 
purchases of war materials abroad as the 
Secretary of the Navy has in respect to such 
purchases under the above-mentioned act 
of June 30, 1914. 

Mr. Chairman, further, by Executive Order 
9903 of November 12, 1947, the President ter- 
minated the authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to import materials free of duty 
under Executive Order 9177, and the United 
States Maritime Commission under Execu- 
tive Order 9495, and of the Secretary of Com- 
merce under Executive Order 9768. Accord- 
ingly, at present only the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the United States Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission are authorized to import 
duty-free emergency purchases of war ma- 
terials by virtue of Executive order, but the 
Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the Secretary of the Air Force are 
granted such authority by law. The author- 
ity of the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission 
under the Executive order will expire 6 
months after the termination of World War 
II and may be sooner terminated by con- 
gressional or Presidential action. 

Mr. Chairman, section 502 (d) (6) of Pub- 
lic Law 152, Eighty-first Congress, Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, provides that any imported materials 
which the authorized procurement agency 
shall certify to the Commissioner of Customs 
to be strategic and critical materials procured 
under the Critical Materials Stockpiling Act 
(60 Stat. 596), may be entered free of duty. 
Under this authority the Bureau of Federal 
Supply, General Services Administration, 
may import duty-free strategic and critical 
materials for stockpiling purposes. 

Under the temporary exemptions from im- 
port duties, I go on to say, scrap iron, scrap 
steel, relaying and rerolling rails and non- 
ferrous metal scrap were exempt from duty 
by Public Law 497, Seventy-seventh Congress. 
Exemption was originally scheduled to run 
from March 14, 1942, until the termination 
of the unlimited national emergency, but by 
Public Law 384, Eightieth Congress, the ex- 
emption was made terminable at the close of 
June 30, 1949. Duties have been assessed on 
such scrap since July 1, 1949, except for cop- 
per scrap, the import tax on which remained 
under suspension under the copper tax legis- 
lation referred to below. 

Lead: Public Law 725, Eightieth Congress, 
provided for the duty-free entry of lead dur- 
ing the period June 20, 1948, to the close of 
June 30, 1949. This exemption was not 
extended. 


So the basic law still obtains, that the 
Government. does not pay the duty at 
all. 

Let us suppose that the duty is not 
removed, and a private company or in- 
dividual purchases these materials 
abroad and brings them in for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing national defense 
products. 
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The manufacturer pays the duty when 
the metals are brought in, and he 
charges the duty to the Government as 
an added cost when he delivers the 
goods. It is an exchange from one 
pocket to the other. 

GIFT LOANS TO FOREIGN NATIONS 


The junior Senator from Nevada has 
already pointed out the confusion and 
apparent lack of understanding of the 
whole situation with respect to furnish- 
ing money to foreign countries to bid 
against us in the market for these goods, 
while a ceiling is fixed in our own coun- 
try, beyond which we cannot go. It is 
an established fact that the ceiling on 
domestic copper is 2442 cents, while we 
are paying 27 or 2712 cents for foreign 
copper imported into this country. We 
are giving the money to foreign coun- 
tries to bid in the market up to 52 or 54 
cents a pound, and complaining that we 
do not get copper. 

I think we should start examining our 
program of furnishing money to foreign 
countries, and establishing price ceilings 
in this country. 

The dispatch from the Wall Street 
Journal of January 28 reads in part, as 
follows: 

Zine trade members are puzzled by recent 
developments in Washington affecting their 
industry. They have to do with statements 
from a Government agency concerning a re- 
ported agreement with Canada for larger 
zinc supplies, and reports defense authori- 
ties are planning restrictions on the use of 
zinc, and at the same time releasing some 
metal from the stockpile. 


* * - oa * 

A well-informed United States zinc trade 
source asserted the agreement with Canada 
was totally unnecessary. “The Canadian 
zinc would come here anyway,” he said. The 
trade also questioned whether the total ex- 
pected imports did not include zine ores 
and concentrates from Canada normally 
shipped here for processing on a toll basis 
for re-export to the United Kingdom. 

ONE AND ONE-HALF MILLION TONS OF STEEL TO 
ENGLAND 

Mr. President, we have no hesitancy in 
sending 1,500,000 tons of steel to Great 
Britain. 

I wish to say now, as I have said many 
times in the past, that I am a great ad- 
mirer of Winston Churchill. If we 
could develop one or two like him in this 
country, it would be very helpful. 

FINANCED BY AMERICAN TAXPAYERS’ MONEY 

Mr. Churchill will allow us, on the 
basis of sending him 1,500,000 tons of 
steel, to buy a small amount of aluminum 
in Canada, produced by the plant which 
was financed by American taxpayers’ 
money. 

He will also, providing we will defend 
the British colonial slavery interests in 
the Malayan states and help them 
hold tight to colonial slavery in that 
area, so that they can continue to be 
the middle man without producing any- 
thing, and take the profit off the top 
price, to buy a part of the tin and rub- 
ber produced there. 

Apparently it would be the part that 
Russia did not immediately need. The 
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British have made definite contracts 
with Russia in recent months to sell to 
Russia definite amounts of tin and rub- 
ber. The Britisn and the other Euro- 
pean countries are furnishing the ma- 
terials Russia needs to fight us in World 
War III and to hold and consolidate 
their gains in Eastern Europe. 

England is not the only offender. She 
is only probably the worst one. Of 
course, Mr. President, England says she 
can not live without trading with Rus- 
sia and the satellite countries. I say 
we can not live if she does. That is the 
choice we have to make. 

Mr. President, I am for this country 
like Mr. Churchill is for England. And 
I am for England like Mr. Churchill is 
for America. If we could get on that 
basis perhaps we could make a deal with 
him and preserve our own economic 
system. 

Mr. President, I want to point out that 
when we ship a million and a half tons 
of steel or any other material to Europe 
or elsewhere out of this country, we 
ship a great amount of strategic and 
critical minerals and materials along 
with it, if it happens to be in the field 
of metals. 

For example, one and a half million 
tons of steel, with an average of 14 
pounds of manganese in each ton of 
steel, amounts to about 21,000,000 pounds 
of manganese, a co..zmodity which is in 
very short supply indeed in this country. 

Of course, it is a side issue, and I 
mention it in passing because we are 
complaining about our lack of produc- 
tion of strategic and critical minerals 
and materials, and the fact that our na- 
tional defense is threatened because we 
have not produced the number of air- 
planes and tanks and various other mu- 
nitions of war that are necessary. 

We now have the spectacle of the head 
of our Air Force going around the coun- 
try making speeches to the effect that 
Russia is now ahead of us in production 
of aircraft and that we cannot protect 
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Korea if the Russians were to start an 
all-out war. : 

If that is a fact all I have to say is 
that we have had time to get ready to 
fight anyone, since the close of World 
War II. However, due to this idiotic, 
prolonged peace conference, in which 
we have given away everything, and 
promised everything so we will be worse 
ou if they accept our offer of peace than 
before we started, I point out that if 
the enemy does actually have air su- 
periority, then every man in a respon- 
sible position in the Government who 
is responsible for the situatior should be 
fired or impeached. It is probably true, 
because everything has been done to 
bring it about through our own economic 
world-minded State Department. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks a table which shows the 
total world supply of lead and zinc, in- 
cluding scrap, the United States “take,” 
and the percentage of the total amount 
that is utilized by this country. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 








| 


1925 | 1939 | 1949 | 1925 | 1939 | 1949 





Total world supply 


including scrap, in 

thousand short 

ie a hoitns 2, 082)2, 338) 2, 161)1, 471/1, 962}1, 977 
United States “take,” 

in thousand short 

DR ii csketaabocben 930} 668/1, 206} 626) 701) 919 
Percentage. ........-. 45, 29) 56) 43) 36) 46 





Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a table showing 
the United States lead supply and con- 
sumption from 1935 to 1952, in thousand 
shoit tons. 

There being no objection, the table 
was order to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


United States lead supply and consumption, 1935-52 


[Thousand short tons] 

















tout i Total Teint senor 
States tates pre otal tates 
Year mine pro- scrap ——_ Imports supply consump- 
duction recovery t tion 
TOED CORRE) So cca eee ts teicckeks 420, 0 460, 0 880, 0 300, 0 1, 180, 0 1, 180.0 
475.0 870. 0 250. 0 1, 120, 0 1, 175.0 
482. 3 912. 2 517.9 1, 430. 1 1, 230.0 
412, 2 822, 2 383. 9 1, 206, 1 957.7 
500, 1 890. 6 317.7 1, 208. 3 1, 133.9 
512.0 896, 2 210. 3 1, 106. 5 1,172.0 
393. 6 729. 1 159, 2 888, 3 956. 5 
382, 1 772.9 295. 7 1, 06°. 6 1,051.6 
331, 4 748. 3 300. 9 1, 049, 2 1, 118.6 
363. 0 816.3 305, 2 1, 121.5 1, 113.0 
323.0 819, 2 483.9 1, 303.1 1, 000.0 
397.4 858. 8 366. 6 1, 225. 4 1, 050.0 
260. 3 717.7 233. 4 951. 1 782, 0 
241.5 655. 5 12.4 667.9 667.0 
224.9 594. 6 18.0 612.6 546.0 
275.1 740.0 20.7 70.7 678.7 
262.9 635. 8 5.3 641.1 633. 6 
270. 4 601. 5 17.0 618. 5 538.9 





Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks 
a table showing the United States zinc 





supply and consumption from 1935 to 
1952. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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United States zinc supply and consumption, 1935-52 


[Thousand short tons} 


United 
States 
mine pro- 
duction 


1952 (estimated) 
1951 (estimated) 
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OBJECTIVE OF AMENDMENT 


Mr. MALONE. Mtr. President, in clos- 
ing I wish to say that the objective of 
my amendment is a mild attempt to 
make some sense out of the removal of 
the only protection which the producer 
and working men in the industry can 
possibly have in the United States of 
America. 

The bill now provides that we freeze 
the price at 18 cents merely because Mr. 
DiSalle, the head of the price-fixing 
organization, has fixed it at that price, 

The record shows that in the preced- 
ing few months he had changed it three 
times. He has finally fixed the price 
at 19 cents. In the bill the price would 
be frozen at 18 cents. All of us hope— 
at least I hope—that we will have ad- 
journed early in July. If so, it will mean 
that in the succeeding 9 months, infla- 
tion, which is the natural result of the 
policies adopted by the administration, 
- will make ineffective any fixed price. 

I wish to point out that even if the 
administration could stop inflation— 
which it is not trying to do—through 
their managed currency, a manipulation 
of the currency exchanges of the for- 
eign nations producing the metal could 
offset the fixed price in 30 days. 

Instead of freezing the price at an 
arbitrary level, at which point the tariff 
would be reinstated, we would put it in 
the hands of the Tariff Commission, 
which is trained to determine a fair and 
reasonable competitive price per pound 
for lead or zinc, as the case may be. 

The two bills are almost exactly alike 
in dealing with the two commodities. 
The Tariff Commission would determine 
at what point the tariff would be rein- 
stated. 

As we all know, the tariff has been 
mutilated by the State Department to 
the point, under the so-called Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act, where the 
State Department now is paramount, 
and that Congress no longer has any- 
thing to say about the tari adjustments. 

It has even been disputed that we 
could take back our constitutional re- 
sponsibility. They have become that ar- 
rogant, Mr. President. At least we did 
not approve the International Trade Or- 


United 
States 
scrap 
recovery 


United 
States 
consump- 
tion 


Total 
domestic 
output 


Total 


Imports supply 


mb on So Gn Gr 
SSRBSS 


SSP 


on 


617.8 


° 676.0 
546.5 


554.4 


ganization, which would have made it 
permanent and put us forever in the 
hanus of our trade enemies. 

Mr. President, most of the wars we 
have had throughout history have been 
trade wars. Some nations are smarter 
than others, and the smarter nations 
make their coalitions and surround other 
nations economically. 

Finally, there appears only one way 
out for the nations which have been 
surrounded and that is war; and then 
we have .. war. 

Of course, uncer the Atlantic trade 
pact we have guaranteed the integrity 
of the colonial system, and that means 
that we have guaranteed to hold the 
middlemen, who are the colonial empire 
nations, in their position as supervisors 
of the colonial slave areas. 

I only hope, Mr. President, that we 
wake up in time. 

Mr. President, we would simply sub- 
stitute a busincsslike flexible import fee 
principle and method for using whatever 
is left of the mutilated tariffs and im- 
port fees on these two metals, to safe- 
guard to that extent, at least, the prin- 
ciple of fair and reasonable competi- 
tion, the protection of the workingmen 
and investors of America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. MALoneE]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not 
care to discuss the amendment at length. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia has the floor. 
Does he yield for the purpose of the sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, Mr. President, I 
yield for that purpose. I shall not need 
more than 2 minutes to speak on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, with 
the permission of Senators who were in- 
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terested in the quorum call, I ask un- 
animous consent that the order for a 
quorum call be rescinded and that furth- 
er proceedings under the call be sus- 
pended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Hampshire? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not 
desire to discuss the amendment at any 
great length. I call attention to the 
fact that the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada is not opposing the bill as re- 
ported by the Finance Committee, but is 
merely offering an amendment to it. 
The amendment proposes to strike a por- 
tion of the bill and to insert a permissive 
provision for a finding by the Tariff 
Commission. It provides that when the 
Tariff Commission determines that any 
foreign article described in certain para- 
graphs of the bill is not furnishing fair 
and reasonable competition with like or 
similar domestic articles, then the Com- 
missior. shall advise the President, and 
the President shall repeal the repealer, 
so to speak, and allow the tariff rates to 
apply. 

Mr. President, if a tariff were being 
written, over a long period of time, there 
might be much virtue in a flexible tariff 
provision; but in a bill which is to run 
only from March 31, 1952, to March 31, 
1953, in any event, and a shorter time 
if the national emergency should be 
ended, nothing can be effected by this 
amendment. In fact, the amendment 
would not be so good as the original bill. 

The original bill is approved by the 
Mining Congress. It is approved by 
people who are directly interested in 
the matter. It specifies that if the price 
of lead falls below 18 cents, the President 
shall—it is not permissive, but manda- 
tory—the President shall restore the 
tariff rates on lead now in effect. The 
provision proposed by the Senator from 
Nevada is merely permissive. Anyone 
who has had any experience with the 
Tariff Commission knows that the Tariff 
Commission requires more than a year 
in order to make any finding and re- 
port, so that the adoption of the amend- 
ment would really work a great disserv- 
ice to the lead industry. 

As I have said, there may be merit in 
the general theory of the Senator from 
Nevada respecting a flexible tariff over 
a long period of time, but not in a strict- 
ly limited period such as the one con- 
templated by the bill. There is no 
doubt, I presume, that lead is in short 
supply. We need to increase the im- 
ports of it if we can. This bill may 
not have that result, but all the defense 
authorities, including Mr. Wilson, think 
it will, and all of them have urged it. 
As I have indicated, Mr. Young, who 
heads the National Mining Congress at 
this time, expressly approves this bill, 
and says it will not be hurtful either to 
the lead or the zinc industry. 

I certainly hope that the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator will 
not be adopted. 
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NOT A PERMISSIVE AMENDMENT 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I would 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia that, in the first place, it is not 
a permissive amendment. 

The Tariff Commission’s job is to de- 
termine, under this amendment, at what 
point the tariff should be reinstated, in 
order to provide fair and reasonable 
competition; and, when so determined, 
the Commission shall notify the Presi- 
dent, who shall then cause it to be re- 
instated. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MINES 


Now, as to the question of approval, 
it is true that certain producers have 
approved this amendment. Most of 
them are producers who are interested 
in both domestic and foreign mines. 

The junior Senator from Nevada has 
already shown that foreign nations are 
outbidding us in the foreign market. 
We know that we are furnishing the 
money for that purpose. The Congress 
surely did not intend that it should be 
used for that purpose, but it is being 
used for that purpose, and copper, on 
which we have a ceiling price of 2414 
cents, is now selling in foreign markets 
for prices as high as from 52 to 55 
cents. 

USING OUR MONEY TO OUTBID US 


Where are the foreign purchasers get- 
ting that kinc: of money, Mr. President? 
They are getting it from the United 
States Treasury. When we have a ceil- 
ing of 24% cents we ourselves are paying 
3 cents more for foreign copper than we 
are for our domestic product. 

The same argument was made on the 
floor of the Senate by the Junior Sena- 
tor from Nevada at the time the Con- 
gress adopted the free-trade course for 
copper. 

FROZEN PRICE VERSUS ADJUSTABLE PRICE 


The argument against the freezing of 
a price of 18 cents or any other number 
of cents is simply that, in the first place, 
the price means nothing at the moment. 

The report of the senior Senator from 
Georgia, from the committee of which 
he is chairmaa, shows that the price has 
been changed three times in the past few 
months, simply to keep up with inflation 
and other factors which are continually 
changing. 

Therefore, in order to keep up with 
those prices and to know when the tariff 
should be reinstated, at all times it is 
necessary to have some responsible body, 
which could only be the Tariff Commis- 
sion, determine the matter for us and 
not leave it to an executive and a Sec- 
retary of State who we know are against 
protection of any industry at any time in 
this country. 

INTERESTED IN PRODUCERS AND POTENTIAL 

PRODUCERS 

So I say to the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia that I am interested in two 
bodies of men. I am interested in the 
present producers, even those who have 
become producers in foreign countries, 
but I am also interested in the citizens 
of this country who are potential pro- 
ducers and who need private financing 
to explore and prospect for new and fur- 
ther supplies, 
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That is impossible when the Congress 
of the United States lays down no prin- 
ciple upon which it bases its action. 
Sharpshooting the changes in tariffs and 
import fees, which are the only protec- 
tion there is from the competition of a 
lower-standard-of-living nation is a 
ruino.s procedure—and the people have 
no confidence in such a Congress. 


REASON FOR THE AMENDMENT 


That, Mr. President, is the reason why 
the junior Senator from Nevada offers 
the amendment. Of course, the Depart- 
ment of State has ruined any protection 
it might have afforded in the beginning 
by a continual arbitrary lowering of such 
duties, but the principle was there, and 
the amendment restores that principle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hoey in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nevada. : 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment, the question 
is on the engrossment of the amendment 
and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 





AMERICAN LITHOFOLD CORP., WILLIAM 
M. BOYLE, JR., GUY GEORGE GABRIEL- 
SON 


During the delivery of Mr. MALone’s 
speech, 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield to me for a 
minute or two? 

Mr. MALONE. Iam very glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina, with the understanding that 
his remarks interrupting my remarks 
appear in the Recorp at the end of this 
debate, and with the further understand- 
ing that I shall retain the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
MAYBANK in the chair). 
jection? 
ordered. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, I submit, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 156, an interim re- 
port (No. 1142) on the American Litho- 
fold Corp., William M. Boyle, Jr., and 
Guy George Gabrielson. The report is 
unanimous in the sense that all members 
of the subcommittee have agreed to the 
filing of the report. One member of the 
subcommittee did not agree with all the 
conclusions of the report. 

At this time I am submitting the re- 
port after the subcommittee has exam- 
ined some 32 witnesses and has taken 
approximately 1,000 pages of testimony. 

The subcommittee sought to deal with 
the matter fairly and impartially. The 
report is approved by six of the seven 
members of the subcommittee. 

I shall not take time now to discuss 
the report. It speaks for itself. 


(Mr. 
Is there ob- 
Without objection, it is so 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and printed. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield to me at 
this time? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes, Mr. President, if 
it is understood that I may yield under 
the same conditions under which I 
yielded to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? 
orcered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the brief 
remarks which I shall make at this time 
may be printed in connection with the 
report of the committee majority, if the 
chairman has no objection. 

Mr. HOEY. Certainly not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, 99 
percent of the report is well written and 
factually accurate. However, in my 
opinion, a number of errors were made, 
and they precluded my signing the re- 
port. 

For example, the report assumes that 
Boyle received money, after he became 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, for influence to get an RFC 
loan for Lithofold, whose application for 
a loan had previously been turned down 
by the RFC on the ground that Lithofold 
was not entitled to such a loan. How- 
ever, there is no evidence in the record 
that Boyle received any money on this 
deal after he became chairman, For 
that reason, I believe the conclusion that 
he received money is unjustified. Mr. 
President, I believe that we must stick 
strictly to the facts as proved, and that 
we must not indulge in suppositions. 

After concluding that Boyle, as Na- 
tional Chairman, was paid to use his 
influence, the report states that he did 
nothing morally wrong. I cannot agree 
with this reasoning. 

The report condemns Gabrielson for 
not having told the press that he con- 
tacted the RFC on routine servicing of 
the loan, although no claim has ever 
been made by anyone that it was at all 
improper for him to make such contacts. 
The unquestioned facts are that the orig- 
inal loan was made before Gabrielson be- 
came chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, but that after he be- 
came chairman, he contacted the RFC 
and applied for a deferment of the first 
payment until the plant was in opera- 
tion, as originally contemplated when 
the loan was made. There is no evidence 
of pressure being applied on the RFC 
by Gabrielson—just the usual banker- 
businessman relationship. His request, 
which appeared to be reasonable, and 
which normally would have been granted 
by the average banker, was turned down, 
which shows that he definitely had no 
influence with RFC. 

The report says that this application 
by Gabrielson, as president and attorney 
for his company, was wrong. However, 
the report is not clear as to whether it 
was thought that he should have quit his 
job as president and attorney, which job 
furnished his livelihood, or that it would 
have been proper if he had kept the job 
and had hired someone else to represent 
his company before the RFC. Certainly, 


Is there 
Without objection, it is so 
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it must be conceded that while Gabriel- 
son held the position as president and 
attorney, he would have been derelict in 
his duty to the stockholders if he did not 
himself, or have someone for him, con- 
tact the RFC for the purpose of having 
the loan properly serviced and to obtain 
the extensions contemplated when the 
loan was made. 

Perhaps it should be noted in passing 
that when the Government is letting 
contracts totaling upward of $80,000,000,- 
000 a year practically every businessman 
in the country will be doing some busi- 
ness with the Government. Therefore, 
unless the Republican Party pays its na- 
tional chairman a salary, as the Demo- 
cratic Party now does for its national 
chairman, it will be practically impos- 
sible to get a chairman who is not doing 
business with the Government, and, 
therefore, of necessity, either contacting 
Government agencies or having someone 
contact Government agencies for him. 

In conclusion, I should like to make it 
clear that while I differ with the major- 
ity of the committee in regard fo the 
above matters, I think the committee as 
a whole did an excellent job and kept on 
a very high, fact-finding plane a hearing 
which could easily have degenerated into 
a political squabble. 





PROTOCOL TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY ON THE ACCESSION OF GREECE 
AND TURKEY 


During the delivery of Mr. MALONE’s 
speech, 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr.- President, on 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952, the Senate 
ratified the protocol to the North At- 
lantic Pact on the accession of Greece 
and Turkey. Press reports, which were 
confirmed through a check by myself, 

. Show that there were only about six 
Members of the Senate on the floor at 
the time of protocol was ratified. The 
resolution of ratification was imme- 
diately sent to the President of the 
United States for signature. It is not 
known now whether a motion to recon- 
sider the action of the Senate will be 
effective to restrain the President from 
signing the resolution. 

I also call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that there was no quorum 
call immediately before the considera- 
tion of this important treaty. I am 
calling the attention of the Senate to 
the matter now, ‘or the reason that the 
protocol is one of the most important 
questions to come before the Senate at 
this session. It was. disposed of as a 
result of no real consideration by Mem- 
bers of the Senate, aside from the mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. 

Personally, I had been on the floor 
that afternoon listening to the very able 
speech of the senior Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SmitH]. I was informed 
that following the speech of the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, the Senate would 
recess. Acting on this information, I 


left for my office. 

Mr. President, you can imagine my 
surprise when I read in the newspapers 
the next day that the Senate had rati- 
fied the protocol to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 
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Some time ago I announced publicly 
that I intended to study some possible 
reservations to be offered to the proto- 
col. I also had certain questions to ask 
members of the committee with respect 
to its interpretation; that is, whether 
at this time the members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee interpreted the 
treaty, which was being expanded to take 
in the new members, as they had in- 
terpreted it originally when we were con- 
sidering and discussing the North At- 
lantic Treaty in the Senate. I recall 
that there was an assurance at that 
time that no steps would be taken to 
send troops outside this country to any 
of the North Atlantic Pact countries 
without authorization by the Congress; 
that all such matters would be deter- 
mined according to our constitutional 
processes, which meant by the action of 
the Congress, and that we would not 
enter a war without first a declaration 
of war by Congress, because that was 
according to our constitutional process, 
notwithstanding the provision of article 
V of the treaty. With that understand- 
ing, and with those matters in mind, I 
intended to ask for the present inter- 
pretation of the treaty to which Turkey 
and Greece were being made parties. 

Mr. President, I hope the President of 
the United States will return the pro- 
tocol to the Senate for further considera- 
tion by this body; and I likewise hope 
that the motion to reconsider, pro- 
posed by the junior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GILLETTE], will be considered and 
adopted. Even though the protocol be 
finally ratified, there certainly should be 
some discussion of it—a discussion of its 
meaning, its interpretation, and the in- 
terpretation of the treaty as of today— 
for the benefit of the people of the United 
States. It certainly should not be 
adopted by the vote of only six Members 
of the Senate. 

If it is legally possible to have reserva- 
tions to the protocol considered, I intend 
to offer them, and it is for that purpose 
that I am now serving notice that all 
Members of the Senate are not satisfied 
with the protocol as it was reported by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

This is far too important a matter to 
be treated so lightly. The American 
people deserve better of their representa- 
tives than to allow such an important 
treaty to become the law of the land, 
binding for a long time to come, without 
careful scrutiny by all Members of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I hope the Members of 
the Senate will support the motion of 
the junior Senator from Iowa to recon- 
sider the action ratifying the protocol. 





ADDITIONAL FEDERAL REVENUES FROM 
SPECIAL SERVICES 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
believe it would be to the interest of the 
Senate to know that as the result of a 
program instigated by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments in February of 1950 the 
Bureau of the Budget has reported to the 
Congress that additional Federal reve- 
nues amounting to approximately $48,- 
000,000 annually from special services 
performed by the Government will be 
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obtained, beginning with the fiscal year 
1953. 

This additional revenue is expected to 
result from the revision of fees charged 
by the Government for special services 
and products, rendered in many in- 
stances to special beneficiaries in order 
to make these services self-sustaining 
where appropriate. In the past many 
of these services have been performed 
free or at a charge which did not make 
them self-sustaining, a great part of 
their cost therefore being at the tax- 
payers’ expense. The additional reve- 
nue to the Treasury expected to be ob- 
tained upon completion of this fee- 
revision program, therefore, should 
amount to a comparable reduction in 
expenditures by Federal agencies for 
performing these services. 

I today am releasing a brief statement 
summarizing the Bureau of the Budget 
report upon this matter, for which I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN L. McCLELLAN, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPART- 
MENTS 


FORTY-EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ADDITIONAL 
FEDERAL REVENUE 

As a result of a program initiated by the 
Senate Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments in the Eighty-first 
Congress, the Bureau of the Budget reported 
yesterday that additional annual revenues 
from special services performed by the Gov- 
ernment amounting to approximately $48,- 
000,000 will accrue (when the program be- 
comes fully effectuated), beginning with fis- 
cal year 1953. 

In the past many of these special serv- 
ices has been performed free or at a charge 
which did not make them self-sustaining, 
a great part of their cost therefore being 
at the taxpayers’ expense. The additional 
revenue to the Treasury expected to be ob- 
tained upon completion of the fee-revision 
program, therefore, should amount in a re- 
duction in expenditures by Federal agencies 
for performing these services of a compara- 
ble amount. 

Budget Director Frederick J. J.awton sub- 
mitted a report to Congress, dated January 
28, 1952, on the Bureau of the Budget’s ex- 
amination of charges presently made for 
Government services and products, and upon 
services rendered to special beneficiaries 
without charge, which followed a prelimi- 
nary survey by the staff of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, as directed by the Committee on 
February 15, 1950. 

Mr. Lawton stated that actions already 
taken were estimated in the 1953 budget 
to produce more than $22,500,000 per year in 
additional revenue collections from a variety 
of special services. The 1953 budget also 
estimated that another $15,000,000 would be 
realized annually if new legislation now in 
preparation is enacted to increase present 
fees or impose new fees, which cannot be 
administratively altered. In addition to 
this annual savings of $37,000,000, an esti- 
mated $9,000,000 a year in increased revenues 
will be derived from revisions of rentals 
and service charges for quarters furnished 
by the Government to civilian Federal em- 
ployees, the report stated. Another $2,000,- 
000 is anticipated from increases in fees 
from various other special services where 
detailed income estimates are not presently 
available. Mr. Lawton also stated that work 
in progress on the revision of transportation 
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fees may result in even larger increased rev- 
enues in addition to the foregoing. 

The Bureau of the Budget report estimated 
that increased revenues to the Treasury as 
a result of the revisions already made in 
special services fees amounting to approxi- 
mately $8,000,000 would accrue by the end 
of the present fiscal year, June 30, 1952. 

The over-all purpose of the project is to 
obtain for the Government adequate com- 
pensation for Government services and prod- 
ucts; where appropriate, reimbursement for 
services rendered to special beneficiaries; and 
tu establish policies that provide equitable 
and uniform public treatment for services 
rendered by the departments and agencies. 

The Bureau of the Budget undertook its 
comprehensive survey throughout the Gov- 
ernment, following the action by the Senate 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments in February 1950, which au- 
thorized a staff analysis of fees charged for 
special services, the results of which were 
reported in Senate Report No. 2120, Eighty- 
first Conzress, dated July 24, 1950. Action 
taken pursuant to this survey has resulted 
in changes in special services charges 
through administrative action already re- 
ported, and the report contemplates, that, 
through continued administrative and legis- 
lative action, further rearrangement where 
equitable of user charges made by various 
Federal departments, commissions, and agen- 
cies, will produce additional savings and 
revenues. 

Following submission of Senate Report No. 
2120 to all Committees of Congress for con- 
sideration, the House Committee on Ways 
ard Means, on December 30, 1950, approved 
the program and authorized the Bureau of 
the Budget to proceed with the aforesaid 
analysis. The House Committee on Appro- 
priations in House Report No. 384, Eighty- 
second Congress, April 27, 1951, endorsed the 
program in reporting favorably on Public 
Law 137, Eighty-second Congress, the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act of 1952. 

Title V of ‘that act authorized the head 
of each Federal agency to prescribe fair, 
equitable fees to make special services where 
appropriate self-sustaining to the full extent 
possible by determining, in case none exists, 
or redetermining, in case a charge exists, 
equitable fees for such services. 

Fees upon which charges are presently 
made include charges for reports, documents, 
publications, franchises, certificates, regis- 
trations, licenses, rentals, inspections, grad- 
ing services, passports, naturalization serv- 
ices, grazing on Government land, special 
censuses, weather bulletins, sale of maps, 
airport landing fees, airmen'’s certificates, 
revenue stamps, etc. 

(The report is on file with the committee.) 





TEMPORARY FREE IMPORTATION OF ZINC 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I 
should like to call up for consideration 
Calendar 1000, House bill 5448. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the bill by title. 

The Curer CLERK. A bill (H. R. 5448) 
to provide for the temporary free im- 
portation of zinc. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, has 
the Dirksen amendment been offered? 

Mr. GEORGE. The Dirksen amend- 
ment is offered to House bill 5448, and I 
propose to accept it. 

The PRESIDING O*"FICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
5448) to provide for the temporary free 
importation of zinc, which had been re- 
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ported from the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DirKSEN] offered an amendment to this 
bill restricting the import of zinc-bearing 
ore specifically described as zinc in 
blocks, pigs, and slabs. 

The Senate Finance Committee con- 
sidered the amendment and believes it is 
meritorious. On behalf of the commit- 
tee, and by permission, offer that 
amendment for the Senator from 
Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendnient. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 1, begin- 
ning with line 3, it is proposed to strike 
out down to and including the word “ap- 
ply” in line 5, and insert in lieu thereof 
“That the import duties on zinc-bearing 
ores imposed under paragraph 393 of title 
I of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
and on zinc in blocks, pigs, and slabs 
imposed under paragraph 394 of such 
title of such act shall be suspended.” 

On page 2, beginning w‘th the word 
“such” in line 8, it is proposed to strike 
out down to and including “1930” in line 
9 and to insert in lieu thereof the words 
“the suspension of duties made by this 
act.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Geor- 
gia on behalf of the Senator from 
Illinois. 

The aimendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to furtner amendment. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk and ask to have made a part 
of the record an amendment to the bill. 
It is similar to the ameniment offered 
to the lead bill and is for the same 
purpose. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

To PROVIDE FOR THE TEMPORARY FREE 

IMPORTATION OF ZINC 

Page 1, line 11, strike out all after the 
colon down through line 18 on page 2 and 
insert in Jizu therecf the following: “Pro- 
vided, Taat (a) whenever the Tariff Commis- 
sion determines that any foreign article 
described in such paragraphs 177, 393, or 394 
is not furnishing fair and reasonable com- 
pecition with like or similar domestic ar- 
ticles, the Tariff Commission shall so advise 
the President and the Presiden shall, by 
proclamation, not later than 20 days after 
he has been so advised by the Tariff Com- 
mission, revoke such suspension of the duties 
imposed on such article under paragraphs 
77, 393, and 394 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
such revocation to be effective with respect 
to articles entered for consumption or with- 
drawn fro.a warehouse for consumption after 
the date of such proclamation. A foreign 
article shall be considered as providing fair 
and re: onable competition to the United 
States producers of a like or similar article 
if the Tariff Commission finds as a fact that 
the landed duty paid price of the foreign 
article in the principal market or markets 
in the United States is a fair price, including 
a reasonable profit to the importers, and is 
not substantially below the price, including 
a reasonable profit for the domestic pro- 
ducers, at which the like or similar domestic 
articles can be offered to consumers of the 
same class by the domestic industry in the 
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principal market or markets in the United 
States. 

“(b) In determining whether the landed 
duty paid price of a foreign article, includ- 
ing a fair profit for the importers, is, and 
may continue to be, a fair price under sub- 
division (a), the Tariff Commission shall 
take into consideration, insofar as it finds 
it practicable— 

“(1) The lowest, highest, average, and 
median landed. duty paid price of the article 
from foreign countries offering substantial 
competition; 

“(2) Any change that may occur or may 
reasonably be expected in the exchange rates 
of foreign countries either by reason of de- 
valuation or because of a serious unbalance 
of international payments; 

“(3) The policy of foreign countries de- 
signed substantially to increase exports to 
the United States by selling at unreasonably 
low and uneconomic prices to secure addi- 
tional dollar credits; 

“(4) Increases or decreases of domestic 
production and of imports on the basis of 
both unit volume of articles produced and 
articles imported, and the respective per- 
centage of each; 

“(5) The actual and potential future 
ratio of volume and value of imports to 
volume and value of production, respec- 
tively; 

“(6) The probable extent and duration of 
changes in production costs and practices; 

“(7) The degree to which normal! cost re- 
lationships may be aflected by grants, sub- 
sidies, excises, export taxes, or other taxes, 
or otherwise, in the country of origin; and 
any other factors either in the United States 
or in other countries which appear likely to 
affect production costs and competitive re- 
lationships. 

“(c) For the purpose of this proviso— 

“(1) the term ‘domestic article’ means an 
article wholly or jn part the growth or prod- 
uct of the United States; and the term ‘for- 
eign article’ means an article wholly or in 
part the growth or product of a foreign 
country; 

“(2) the term ‘United States’ includes the 
several States and Territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

“(3) the ‘erm ‘foreign country’ means any 
empire, country, dominion, colony, or pro- 
tectorate, or any subdivision or subdivisions 
thereof (cther than the United States and 
its possessions) ; 

“(4) the term ‘landed duty paid price’ 
means the price of any foreign a.ticle after 
payment of the applicable customs or im- 
port duties and other necessary charges, as 
represented by the acquisition cost to an im- 
porting consumer, dealer, retailer, or manu- 
facturer, or the offering price to a consumer, 
dealer, retailer, or manufacturer, if imported 
by an agent. 

“(d) The Tariff Commission is authorized 
to make all needful rules and regulations for 
carrying out its functions under this proviso. 

“(e) The Tariff Commission shall make a 
report to the Congress at the end of each 
3 months’ period of its action taken under 
this proviso.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
bill freezes the price of zinc at a certain 
point for a year and 3 months, while 
the amendment offered by the junior 
Senator from Nevada would provide for 
a fiexible method of fixing the price 
through the Tariff Commission which 
would determine at what point the tar- 
iff would be reimposed, instead of the 
shotgun guess that has been made by 
the price-control board. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp at 
this point page 2, a table appearing in 











1952 


A Review of the Zinc Industry in 1951, 
by Ernest V. Gent, executive vice presi- 
dent, American Zinc Institute, Inc. 
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There heing no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Total slab zine smelter output (all grades) 1938-51 




























(Tons of 2,000 pounds] 
Shipments 
. —— 7, Daily 
aoa Produc- Export Stock pee o average 
ning tion Domes-| and —— Total at end at end a 
tie draw- _ 
back | 2ccount 
(2) (3) (4) & (6) (7) (8) (9) 
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h, 76 538, 198 | 508,972 |........-]......... 598,972 | 65, 995 53, 751 1, 475 
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1 Daily average. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point table IV appear- 
ing cn page 10 of the same document. 

‘There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

TisLe IV.—Tariff rates 





Cana- 














J eee 

Tarift | dian |2@2€¥9) quay 
Act | agree- pashan gree- 
of ment | 7, 1 ment 
1930 |Jan *, 1948" June 6, 
1939 1951 

() (2) (3) (4) 
Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 


per per rer per 

pound| pound | pownd | pound 
Zine-bearing ores, ex- 
cept pyrites contain- 
ing not more than 3 
percent zine (rates 
apply on zine con- 


Siicpontitindeanined 1.50] 1.20] 0.75 60 
Zine in blocks or slabs 

and zine dust_......-. 1.75 | 1.40 87346 .70 
Zine shects.........-...-. 2.00 x 1.00 x 
Zine sheets coated or 

Tinie cciinnates cc 22) X 1.1244, X 
Old and worn-out zine, 

fit only to be remanu- 

Sateen. sicis<cion 1.50 x 1.75 x 


1 Duty suspended to June .0, 1952, 











TaBre IV. Tariff rates—Continued 


Cana Geneve Tor- 





Tarifi | dian ee. | Guay 
Act gree- ment agree- 
| of | ment Jan 1 |,ment 
} 193 |Jan }, 1948 June 6, 
| 1939 1951 
() (2) (3) (4) 
ane eared | sotenshasl Rade aend 
Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 


per per er per 

pound | pound| pound | pound 
Zine oxide and leaded 
zine oxides contain- 
ing not more than 25 


percent lead: 
In any form of dry 
powder___........ 1. 75 x - 60 x 
Ground in or mixed 
with oil or water__|* 2. 25 x 1.00 x 
Lithopone: 
Less than 30 per- 
cent zine sulfide___| 1.75 | 21. 50 8744] X 
30 percent or more 
zine sulfide... ...- $1.75 | X 4.8744) X 
Zinc chloride... ......... 1.30; X 7 - 65 
Zine sulfate.............. «75 x x . 30 
ZEEE CER asccektueseca 3. 00 x x x 





2 Reduced by Netherlands agreement Feb. 1, 1936, 

3 Plus 15 percent. 

4 Plus 732 percent. 
“ Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, as the 
junior Senator from Nevada has previ- 
ously said, the very fact that the Con- 
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gress is continually tinkering with 
tariffs, continually tinkering and play- 
ing with the livelihood of American 
workers and our investors, instills a lack 
of confidence in zinc and lead invest- 
ments in the industries, or any other 
strategic or critical material. 

In this case the Tariff Commission 
would not deterinine the amovnt of 
tariff necessary to make up the differ- 
ence, but would determine the price per 
pound at which the remaining tariff 
would be reinstated. The price per 
pound would be set at a fair and com- 
petitive price, a price reasonably com- 
petitive with that of foreign nations. 

Mr. Presicent, the very fact that Con- 
gress and the State Department are con- 
tinually tampering with tariffs or import 
fees endangers the floor under wages 
and investments, and prevents the flow 
of venture capital into the business 
stream of the Nation even in time of 
emergency, since investors know that 
when the emergency is over the invest- 
ment is destroyed through competition 
from foreign sweatshop labor. 

Mr. President, the haphazard lower- 
ing of the floor under wages and invest- 
ments represented by the tariffs and im- 
port fees destroys the American work- 
ing man, and shifts his job to foreign 
soil. As a result of such a policy our 
mines, mills, and factories were closed 
following World War II, our fuel pro- 
duction was curtailed, and farm produc- 
tion was saved only by subsidies. 

The principle included in these 
amendments is simply the principle of 
fair and reasonable competition. We 
are not attempting to abrogate any 
agreement the State Department has 
made; it has made these agreements with 
the permission of Congress. If we 
would retain the principle of regulating 
our foreign trade, and do it on the basis 
of fair and reasonable competition, we 
could give the foreign labor credit for 
any improvement in ‘their wage and 
living standards which would be recog- 
nized by an automatic reduction in the 
tariff by the Tariff Commission. 

Under the flexible import-fee prin- 
ciple, as laid down in the 1930 Tariff Act, 
and as offered in this amendment, there 
is, of course, no consideration of a high 
tariff or a low tariff, but there is con- 
sideration by the Tariff Commission de- 
termining the fair and reasonable com- 
petitive point instead of freezing the 
price over a period of months. 

Mr. President, I wish again to call at- 
tention, as I have before on the floor 
of the Senate, to the remarks of Karl 
Marx, the outstanding Communist revo- 
lutionist of all times. More than 104 
years ago, on January 9, 1848, before the 
Democratic Club of Brussels, Belgium, 
he made a very significant address on 
the subject of free trade. He said at 
that time, and i quote Ricardo the lead- 
ing economist of his time: 

In his celebrated work upon political econ- 
omy, he (Ricardo) s-ys: “If instead of grow- 
ing ourowncorn * * * wediscover a new 
market from which we can supply ourselves 

* * * at a cheaper price, wages will fall 





and profits rise. The fall in the price of 
agricultural produce reduces the wages, not 
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only of the lanorer employed in cultivating 
the soil, but also of all those employed in 
commerce or manufacture.” 


Mr. Marx continues in his own state- 
ment saying: 


Besides this, the protective system helps 
to develop free competition within a nation. 
Hence we see that in countries where the 
bourgeoisie is beginning to make itself felt 
as a class, in Germany for example, it makes 
great efforts to obtain protective duties. 
They serve the bourgeoisie as weapons 
against feudalism and absolute monarchy, 
as a ineans for the concentration of its own 
powers for the realization of free trade with- 
in the country. 

But, generally speaking, the protective 
system in these days is conservative, while 
the free-trade system works destructively. 
It breaks up old nationalities and carries 
antagonism of proletariat and bourgeoisie to 
the uttermost point. In a word, the free- 
trade system hastens the social revolution. 
In this revolutionary sense alone, gentlemen, 
I am in favor of free trade. 


FREE TRADE DESTROYS THE WORKINGMAN AND 
INVESTOR 


The principle has not changed, Mr. 
President, in 104 years, since Mr. Marx, 
the outstanding Communist of all time, 
said in effect that free trade destroys the 
workingman, and now, since the invest- 
ment in industry has risen from a few 
dollars per employed man to an average 
of approximately $10,000, the investor 
is an equal victim. 

Mr. President, I have a communica- 
tion from George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, Inc., of Washington, 
D.C. On January 30, the federation re- 
leased a statement which I should like 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 


There being no objection, the article 
referred to was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


C. W. Harder, president, National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, today called 
on President Truman to curtail foreign aid 
exports of critical materials in short supply, 
until the domestic needs of small business 
are met. 

The federation president’s request was 
based on results of a recently completed Na- 
tion-wide poll of small business and profes- 
sional men. In this poll, 81 percent of the 
federation’s members sent signed ballots to 
their Congressmen calling for immediate 
curbs on such export programs under exist- 
ing circumstances. 

Mr. Harder warned President Truman that 
under existing shortage conditions, these 
export programs are a triple threat to the 
national welfare. He said they weaken the 
small, independent business backbone of our 
economy, curtail the traditional American 
freedom of economic opportunity, and in- 
jure the interests of all consumers. 

Here is the text of Mr. Harder’s message: 

“By vote of our Nation-wide small busi- 
ness and professional man membership, we 
protest any and all agreements to export 
critical materials in short supply for any and 
all purposes, including foreign aid. Such 
agreements only tend further to deprive 
small independent firms, already in a pre- 
carious position because of lack of materials 
for normal production and because of in- 
ability to secure defense contracts, of op- 
portunity to survive the mobilization period. 

“These agreements, atop present condi- 
tions, carry a triple threat to our country. 
They weaken the small business backbone of 
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our economy. In so doing, they seriously 
curtail traditional American freedom of eco- 
nomic opportunity. And in so doing, they 
deprive consumers now of the competitive 
factor in industry, furnished by independent 
small business, which tends to keep prices 
in line and which, more often than not, 
compels improvements in manufacturing 
and marketing. In the vote mentioned 
above, 81 percent of our members sent signed 
ballots to their Congressmen stating their 
feelings against such export agreements at 
the present time. We urge you and your 
advisers to heed their warning, lest in trying 
to save the world we lost our own Nation.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Times-Herald of January 
22, 1952, there appeared an advertise- 
ment signed by C. Wilson Harder, presi- 
dent of the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the advertisement 
printed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
PRIME MINISTER OF GREAT BRITAIN 


DeaR Mr. Prime MINIsTER: Independent 
business and professional people in the 
United States welcome your recent visit to 
our shores. They listened intently to your 
expressions with regard to building a safe 
and constructive alliance between the United 
States and Great Britain. Your comments 
about uniting for mutual protection against 
war and communism are very well taken. 

We are very conscious of the fact that we 
have paid extra billions of dollars in taxes 
for Britain’s benefit. We also understand 
that you want more American dollars. 
Frankly, we insist that some definite perma- 
nent good be derived from our dollars so 
freely given you. , 


LET’S OUTLAW MONOPOLY 


However, during your visit, and to the best 
of our knowledge in your addresses to the 
people of your nation, you made absolutely 
no mention of establishing antitrust laws 
in your nation and outlawing monopolies and 
cartels to give your people greater oppor- 
tunity to help themselves through free com- 
petition in your market place. 

Mr. Churchill, the time has arrived when 
our small, independent business people and 
many other citizens vigorously will oppose 
more expenditures of our assets with no more 
security than friendship and threadbare tra- 
dition promotions. We greatly admire your 
open and plain statement that you “do not 
intend to liquidate the British Empire.” It 
must be just as plainly understood that in- 
dependent business people of the United 
States do not intend that you shall liquidate 
the United States of America. Furthermore, 
we do not intend to have your influence- 
peddling-machinery build up within our 
shores, and elsewhere, a result that our Na- 
tion come within the category of the best 
colony that Great Britain has. We consider 
that fact definitely established in 1776 and 
again in 1812. 


FREE COMPETITION MEANS PROGRESS 


Mr. Churchill, you must keep in mind that 
citizens of our Nation fought and struggled 
mighty hard and made great sacrifices to 
build this Nation. Our antitrust laws, un- 
fortunately, have not been as strictly en- 
forced as they should have been. Yet with- 
out them we would never have been able to 
build our great Nation. We set up antitrust 
laws to give more people an opportunity in 
our market places. Open and free competi- 
tion in past years has been a great contrib- 
utor to our national welfare. You well know 


that we never followed a policy of living off 
what other nations of the world had accu- 
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mulated. We purchased a great part of our 
land; we did not build an empire by conquer- 
ing other nations at the point of a sword. 
Most of our citizens fully intend to protect 
the heritage handed down by our fore- 
fathers. 

Please understand the above constructive 
and factual statements are mentioned only 
so we can get the record straight. They in 
no way imply that Great Britain cannot play 
a very important part in promoting better 
world conditions. We want you as an ally. 
We want to do all possible to assist you in 
restoring a sound economy and defeat com- 
munism. But to succeed in these endeavors 
you must give the people of your nation a 
better opportunity to help themselves. You 
must cease your stubborn insistence on 
monopoly control over industry. It drove 
your people toward socialism before and it 
will do it again if changes are not made. It 
could result in your successor being titled 
“Commissar.” 


A FALSE ROAD TO SECURITY 


You certainly must be aware of the fact 
that all of the burdens of assistance are 
borne most heavily by those in our Nation 
identified with small business. Small busi- 
ness is our largest employer and pays a great 
portion of our tax burden. History has 
shown that every nation losing its freedom 
of enterprise found itself drifting toward 
stagnation. In some instances they bailed 
themselves out temporarily by the use of the 
sword in conquering other nations and using 
them as pawns for their monopoly enter- 
prises. Mr. Churchill, a survey will quickly 
show you that every nation going Commu- 
nist did not have any antitrust laws. Com- 
munist Lenin’s teachings disclose that the 
greatest obstacle in the promotion of com- 
munism is the large number of small busi- 
nesses in any nation, 

Mr. Churchill, you must know very well 
the great part the promotion of monopoly 
has played in the shrinking o dwindling 
of the British Empire. In your Christmas 
message to your people you warned them 
of the hardships and sacrifices ahead of 
them, yet you gave them absolutely no as- 
surance there would be increased freedom of 
competition in their market places. You 
claim you do not intend to liquidate the 
British Empire. Mr. Churchill, in our book 
on successful business economy, you are 
simply doing that very thing. You will con- 
tinue doing so just so long as you continue 
to legalize monopolies and cartels. You are 
wasting your time, as far as the future secu- 
rity of England is concerned, in coming to 
our shores or going elsewhere and promoting 
agreements that build monopolies and 
cartels. 


MONOPOLY BREEDS COMMUNISM 


The day has long passed when England will 
have a virtual monopoly on the raw mate- 
rials of many nations—to be shipped to Eng- 
land on English ships then returned for con- 
sumption at prices dictated by monopoly 
tactics. The day has long passed when 40 
percent of the people on the British Isles can 
depend upon the colonies for a livelihood. 
It is true, Mr. Churchill, that you didn’t need 
antitrust laws so long as that system worked. 

Mr. Churchill, over here in the United 
States, we of small business fully realize 
that communism is not spawned in the 
slums of a community nor by those who 
parade with clenched fists on May Duay. 
Instead, communism is created within the 
walnut-paneled walls of rooms where mo- 
nopoly is created. This fact tells you very 
plainly what antitrust laws will help you ac- 
complish in England. 

We fully realize the great assistance anti- 
trust laws would lend to the citizens of other 
nations who express a desire to develop a 
sound economy. Evidence of this fact is that 
this organization, the National Federation 
of Independent Eusiness, has taken a poll of 
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its membership (which is the largest in- 
dividual membership of any business organ- 
ization in our Nation and, we believe, yours). 
The signed ballots have been placed in the 
hands of our Members of Congress. The 
overwhelming vote stipulates and instructs 
the Congress to greatly reduce further eco- 
nomic aid to any nation until antitrust laws 
have been established. 


ANTITRUST LAWS MADE US STRONG 


Mr. Churchill, we had to learn through 
bitter experience. As you know, the Pil- 
grims, when founding our Nation, tried a 
socialistic form of government by having all 
products brought to the colony and distrib- 
uted among all the members. The system 
created great dissension and failed. Some of 
the Pilgrims returned to England. The col- 
ony did not flourish until people were per- 
mitted to own property under their own 
right and retain the fruits of their labor. 

During more than 100 years our Nation 
took definite form and continued to prosper 
under the free-enterprise system. Soon it 
became obvious that antitrust laws were 
necessary. The Sherman Act became law; 
then the Clayton Act—later the Robinson- 
Patman Act. Just recently we found it nec- 
essary to plug loopholes in the Clayton Act 
with an antimonopoly bill known as the 
O’Mahoney-Kefauver-Celler, bill whith was 
enacted into law. We set up the Federal 
Trade Commission, also an Antitrust Divi- 
sion in the Department of Justice as polic- 
ing and enforcing bodies. 

Mr. Churchill, it has been a long time 
since a leading nation restored a man to 
power with an opportunity to correct seri- 
ous evils and never, in our estimation, such 
an able statesman as yourself. Certainly 
the people in England recognize the changes 
which time has made necessary in their bus- 
iness system. The all-important question— 
will you and your members of Parliament 
help your people help themselves? Help 
them fortify themselves against commu- 
nism? 

YOUR OPPORTUNITY IS GREAT 


Remember, monopolies and cartels breed 
communism. The American small business 
and professional people cannot be expected 
to finance, feed, and clothe such promotions. 
Also, the English people are certainly en- 
titled to an opportunity to build a sound 
business system with antitrust law pro- 
tection. 

Mr. Churchill, you created a most reverent 
feeling in the hearts of millions for your 
great effort during the dark days of war. 
Today you are in the midst of a greater war, 
The actual fate of civilization is at stake. 
You can play a major part in winning the 
greatest victory of all time. The small 
traders of the United States (as you term 
us) have given you a proven pattern you 
can use to prepare your mold. 

Let’s not waste valuable time concocting 
alliances that will only be broken as monop- 
oly systems breed war. Certainly the small 
business and professional people of the 
United States are opposed to having their 
future ruined by demands to pay for such 
fallacious ventures. 

We vigorously oppose European politicians 
and monopolists, and your own politicians 
and give-away programs, with little benefit 
to their people. Let the politicians in the 
British Isles and Europe get down to facts 
and give their people a sound economic 
program based upon strong antitrust laws. 
Then, and then only, can your nation grow 
in the right direction—and in so doing set 
a pattern for other nations to follow. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. WILSON HARDER, 
President, National Federation of 
Independent Business. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, by now 
it should be understood by the people 
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of America that the policy established 
by the administration during the last 
19 years has been a pattern designed to 
destroy our economic system and to 
divide our wealth with the foreign na- 
tions of the world. 

It is masquerading as_ reciprocal 
trade. The phrase “reciprocal trade” 
does not occur in the legislation of 1934, 
it simply transfers the constitutional 
responsibility of the Congress to a 
thoroughly discredited Secretary of 
State—to do what? To determine what 
industries in America should survive and 
what industries should be destroyed or 
traded to foreign countries; what jobs 
in this country should be transferred to 
the soil of foreign countries and what 
investments in America should be de- 
stroyed. That purpose has been accom- 
plished to a large extent. The end is 
not yet. 

Mr. President, there is only one objec- 
tive in the entire four-point program, 
which includes making up trade balance 
deficits to foreign nations in cash each 
year, while we divide our markets with 
the foreign nations of the world through 
free trade. This bill is only one item of 
the attack. 

Mr. President, my amendment is to 
protect a principle. The bill is just an- 
other attack on the system which for 75 
years has meant the protection of the 
standard of living in this country. It is 
a relatively small part of the economy, 
but it is indicative of the actions of the 
Secretary of State and of the Congress. 

In closing, I offer this amendment to 
the zinc bill. It is similar to the amend- 
ment which I offered to the free-trade 
lead bill. 

The purpose is to provide a sensible 
and businesslike manner of determining 
the point, in terms of the cost per pound, 
at which the tariff shall be reinstated, on 
the basis of fair and reasonable competi- 
tion between domestic and foreign in- 
dustry. 

My amendment would avoid starting 
with a “shotgun opinion.” 

Everyone who has watched the price 
index climb for the past 10 or 15 years, 
or even for the past 5 years, knows that 
in a few months the level of the tariff 
will be thrown out of gear. 

Long before the end of the period set 
in the bill, it would no longer represent 
the correct price on the basis of fair 
and reasonable competition. 

Everyone who has studied the situa- 
tion knows that the manipulation of 
currencies for trade advantage on the 
exchange markets of the world by 
foreign countries can throw the frozen 
price out of gear in 30 days. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
correct that situation, so that a Tariff 
Commission of long experience can take 
all the factors into consideration and fix 
the point at which the small remaining 
tariff shall be reinstated. 

The tariff has already been manipu- 
lated by the State Department to the 
point where it has no effect. However, 
the principle would be retained. Under 
this bill the Senate is sharpshooting, 
just as the Secretary of State is doing 
under the reciprocal trade agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. MAtone]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
=— and the bill to be read a third 

me. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 295, Senate 
bill 50. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LeciIstative CterK. A bill (S. 50) 
to provide for the admission of Alaska 
into the Union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 50) to provide for the admission of 
Alaska into the Union, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs with amendments. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. MCMAHON, on behalf of the Senate 
members of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy: 

Eugene M. Zuckert, of Connecticut, to be 
a@ member of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, vice Sumner T. Pike, resigned. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the executive calendar 
will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John M. Allison to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of State. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, is the 
majority leader informed whether the 
report of the nomination represents the 
unanimous decision of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations? 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield so that I may an- 
swer on behalf of the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN. Yes; the nomination 
was reported unanimously. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Were hearings held 
and were his qualifications looked into 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations? 
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Mr. GREEN. To which nomination 
does the Senator from New Hampshire 
refer? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I refer to the nomi- 
nation of John M. Allison to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 

Mr. GREEN. Yes; it was brought be- 
fore the committee and a report was 
made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ADVISORY BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Eric A. Johnston to be Chair- 
man, International Development Advi- 
sory Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


ECONOMIC STABILIZATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Roger L. Putnam to be Economic 
Stabilization Administrator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read sundry nominations in the Army 
of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Army of the United States are con- 
firmed en bloc. 


UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Maj. Gen. William P. T. Hill, 
U.S. M. C., to be Quartermaster General 
of the Marine Corps with the rank of 
major general, for a period of 2 years 
from February 1, 1952. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of all nom- 
inations this day confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, and the 
President will be immediately notified. 


PROTOCOL TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY ON THE ACCZSSION OF GREECE 
AND TURKEY—REQUEST FOR RETURN 
OF RESOLUTION OF RATIFICATION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
some question has been raised regarding 
the ratification of the protocol to the 
North Atlantic Treaty on the accession 
of Greece and Turkey. 

There has been much discussion about 
the numher of Senators who were on the 
floor when the Senate agreed to the 
resolution of ratification. I should like 
to state. that the only reason a record 
vote was not taken on the resolution of 
ratification was because no Senator had 
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registered any protest against the ratifi- 
cation of the protocol. 

It is believed that at the time action 
was taken practically every Senator was 
then, and is now, in favor of ratification. 
However, in order that the voice of the 
Senate may be perfectly clear in this 
matter, I believe it is advisable that the 
Senate request the President to return 
the resolution of ratification to the Sen- 
ate so that the Senate may act on the 
motion to reconsider the resolution. 

I desire it to be distinctly understood 
that in submitting the resolution for the 
return of the resolution of ratification 
my only purpose is to give the Senate an 
opportunity to show that it is over- 
whelmingly in favor of ratification. For 
this reason, and for no other reason, I 
send to the desk a resolution and ask 
for its immediate consideration and I 
shall move its adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be respectfully requested to return to 
the Senate the resolution of the Senate, 
agreed to on January 29, 1952, advising and 
consenting to the ratification of Executive E, 
Eighty-second Congress, second session, a 
protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty on the 
accession of Greece and Turkey, which was 
opened for signature’ at London on October 
17, 1951, and has been signed on behalf of 
the United States of America and the other 
parties to the North Atlantic Treaty. 


The PRESIVING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? - 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, be- 
fore action is taken I should like to say 
that I have no particular desire to ob- 
ject to the procedure suggested by the 
distinguished majority leader. I favor 
ratification of the protocol. I agree with 
the able majority leader that the treaty 
would have been overwhelmingly rati- 
fied by the Senate if & yea-and-nay vote 
had been had on it, unless I misjudge 
the situation. 

However, I was wondering whether 
thought had been given, if this process 
is adopted, and the request is made of 
the President to return the resolution 
of ratification, that it may also be sub- 
ject to misinterpretation. If in the fu- 
ture it is to be the policy of the majority 
leadership and the minority leadership 
that a quorum call be had and that we 
have a yea-and-nay vote on treaties, I 
have no objection to the adoption of the 
resolution which is now before the Sen- 
ate. However, unless thai is to be under- 
stood, namely, that we will follow the 
same procedure in the future—and I be- 
lieve it is a desirable procedure to be fol- 
lowed—I wonder whether thought was 
given to a possible misinterpretation of 
our act. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I wish to say to 
my distinguished friend from California 
that that was the reason I made my 
statement regarding the resolution. I 
would not wish to bind myself for all 
time with respect to the procedure to 
be followed on these matters, becaus: 
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the circumstance may not call for the 
same action in every case. 

However, because of the comment re- 
garding the small number of Senators 
who were on the floor when the Senate 
agreed to the resolution of ratification, 
I believe that in this instance it would 
be advisable to request the President of 
the United States to return the resolu- 
tion of ratification so that a greater num- 
ber of Senators may have a voice in the 
ratification. In view of the explanation 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
California, and of the statement made 
by me, I hope no one will misinterpret 
or misunderstand the intention of the 
Senate in asking for the return of the 
resolution of raiification. It is simply 
to avoid any misunderstanding that may 
have occurred by reason of the comment 
made on the small number of Senators 
who were on the floor at the time the 
protocol was ratified. 

‘ Mr. KNOWLAND. If that is the con- 

sidered judgment of the majority lead- 
ership with respect to its responsibility 
on that side of the aisle, I shall not ob- 
ject. I wish to serve notice, however, 
that in the future I shall, either per- 
sonally or by request of the minority 
leadership on this side of the aisle, ask 
that when a treaty is brought forward 
for consideration by the Senate and 
ratification, we follow the rule hereafter 
that a quorum call be had, because 
otherwise we may find ourselves in a very 
embarrassing situation, which was not 
intended, in having to ask the President 
to return a treaty to the Senate. 

Therefore, while I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Arizona, the distinguished 
majority leader, that he is not bound by 
what I have said, I merely wish to serve 
notice that I shall request a quorum call 
prior to the ratification of treaties. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Does not the 
Senator from California believe that an 
announcement of the intention to con- 
sider a treaty would be more effective 
than a quorum call? I had intended to 
give notice with respect to this treaty. 
I had told the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations that 
I would be willing to have it considered 
at any time he wanted it acted upon, if 
he would advise me. I am not being 
critical of the fact that no notice was 
given, but I had intended to give notice a 
day in advance of the intention to con- 
sider the treaty. The important thing, 
it seems to me, is to give notice that a 
treaty will be brought before the Senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I believe that no- 
tice should be given. I also feel—and I 
say it very sincerely to the Senator from 
Arizona—that while the treaty-making 
powers rest entirely with the Executive, 
the power to ratify a treaty rests exclu- 
sively with the Senate, and that there 
is no higher responsibility of the Senate 
than the ratification of treaties. 

Therefore, in addition to giving notice, 
which I think is excellent, before any of 
these treaties come before the Senate, so 
far as I am concerned, I believe it would 
be wise to have a quorum call had before 
the consideration of any treaty. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I agree with the 
Senator from California, that a quorum 
call could be desirable when a treaty of 
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more than min. 
considered. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I merely wish to 
associate myself with the views expressed 
by the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia. The ‘Senate has imposed upon 
it no duty higher than that of consider- 
ing treaties and ultimately ratifying 
them, if it be the will of the Senate to 
ratify them. Not only do I think notice 
should be given, but in connection with 
any important treaty I think there 
should be a quorum call, so that all 
Senators will be on notice. 

I do not intend to object—— 

Mr. McFARLAND. I did not request 
unanimous consent; I made a motion. 

Mr. LEHMAN. At any rate, unani- 
mous consent is required for the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution, 
I believe. 

I do not intend to object, but I should 
like to ask a question of the Senator from 
Arizona. Of course, it is quite possible 
that he has already answered the ques- 
tion, in the course of the remarks he 
made when I was out of the Chamber. 
However, this is the question: Is it the 
intention to take up the treaty again at 
a very early date? I ask this question 
because, so far as I am concerned, I favor 
ratification of the treaty, and I do not 
think it should be laid aside for any sub- 
stantial length of time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
requesting the President to return the 
resolution of ratification. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
asked a question, and I should like to 
have it answered before I decide whether 
to object to the request for immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
matter before the Senate is not now sub- 
ject to objection. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
answer to the question asked by the Sen- 
ator from New York, I may say that I 
am hopeful we can have the treaty re- 
considered and can vote on the question 
of its ratification at some time on Mon- 
day. I shall confer with the chairman 
of the committee; and if we cannot act 
on the treaty on Monday, I hope we shall 
be able to act on it on Tuesday. 

However, I give notice now that the 
Senate may consider the treaty at some 
time on Monday. Of course, I say to 
my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from California, that if it is then con- 
sidered, we shall have a quorum call be- 
fore a vote is taken on the treaty. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks 
which have been made by the distin- 
guished Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND]. In my opinion, he has 
raised a very pertinent point. I think 
it is regrettable that the procedure which 
has been referred to has been followed. 

Of course, ratification of treaties by the 
Senate is one of the most important 
powers and functions it has, for a treaty 
certainly has a pronounced effect on the 
country as a whole. After all, although 
a particular treaty may be regarded as 
of minor importance at the time when 
it is acted upon, in later years it may be 
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importance is being 
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found to be of momentous importance; 
and of course it will be binding, once 
it is ratified. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I am 
glad the majority leader has said that 
hereafter in the case of any treaty, re- 
gardless of what it may be, he will give 
prior notice of the prospective considera- 
tion of the treaty. 

So far as I am concerned, and speak- 
ing for those whom I represent, I wish 
to say that we shall ask for a quorum 
call before a vote is take: on a treaty or 
before the Senate acts on any treaty, be- 
cause a treaty which might be considered 
by some to be of minor importance 
might be considered by others to be of 
major importance. 

So I am glad the majority leader has 
acted as he has, and I am glad the Sen- 
ator from California has spoken as he 
has and has raised this point. I wish to 
supplement his remarks by saying that 
a quorum should be called before action 
is taken on any treaty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


PROVISION FOR PRESIDENTIAL 
PRIMARIES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of legislative business. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, if 
there is nothing further to come before 
the Senate—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from Arizona makes a mo- 
tion to recess, I wonder whether he would 
yield to me for a minute or two. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, today 
Representative CHARLES E. BENNETT, of 
Florida, one of the finest men in Con- 
gress, introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and a number of Senators, in- 
clud‘ng myself, have introduced in the 
Senate, a bill to provide for preferential 
presidential primaries. 

The junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] has a proposal for a consti- 
tutional amendment to provide for com- 
pulsory presidential primaries. How- 
ever, it would take so much time to put 
that proposal into effect that it could 
not be complied within the present year. 

The proposal we have made is that 
the Attorney General may enter into co- 
operative relationships with such States 
as wish to accept, and that the Federal 
Government will pay the cost of a presi- 
dential primary, up to a ceiling of 20 
cents per voter. These primaries would 
not be binding upon the party conven- 
tions, which would continue; but it is 
presumed that the primaries would have 
a very strong psychological effect upon 
the conventions. 

At present the candidates for President 
are selected by both parties by conven- 
tions, the members of which are chosen 
largely by ‘he party bosses in the various 
States. The party leaders get together 
in the congressional districts, name can- 
didates who are unpledged, and the 
voters then vote for those men in many 
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cases without knowing for what candi- 
dates for the Presidency they really are 
voting; and then come the national con- 
ventions, where the politicians, and not 
the people, make the choice, and thereby 
determine the destinies of this Nation 
and perhaps of the world. We remem- 
ber certain conventions in the past, when 
the real desires of the people have been 
balked by the professional politicians. 
There are strong signs that this may 
happen again this year and that we may 
have noniinated by both conventions 
candidates who do not represent the 
real choices of the rank and file of each 
party. 

Mr. President, I think the office of 
President of the United States is so im- 
portant that the people, and not the 
politicians, should make the decision. 

Therefore, we hope this bill of ours 
will be speedily acted upon, and that we 
can have some more presidential prefer- 
ence primaries this spring, so that the 
voice of the people may be heard in both 
political partiec, and so that we shall not 
find ourselves presented with hand-me- 
down candidates, dictated in smoke- 
filled rooms by the professional politi- 
cians. The choices of the people fre- 
quently are not those of the party lead- 
ers; but it is the will of the people to 
which the coaventions should listen. At 
present they frequently do not. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glai to yield to 
the Senator from New Hampshire for a 
question. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Let me preface my 
question by saying that in my own Siate 
of Mew Hampshire we have presidential 
primaries. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I congratulate the 
Senator from New Hampshire and his 
State. Illinois also has_ presidential 
primaries. I wish other States would 
follow our example. 

Mr. BRIDGES. However, is it not very 
improbable and perhaps impossible for 
the Congress to enact on this subject 
legislation which would be effective this 
year, because after action on such a pro- 
posal by Congress, the only way = State 
could adopt an amendment to its con- 
stitution, if that were necessary, or to 
enact a law, if that were all that was 
needed, would be to have the State legis- 
lature in session and pass the necessary 
measure so as to take advantage of the 
congressional action, even after both 
Houses of Congress had passed the bill 
and after the President had approved it. 

In other words, is not the Senator from 
Illinois looking ahead to a time 4 years 
from now, rather than to this year? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There are formidable 
roadblocks in the way, I grant, but I re- 
member that in Pilgrim’s Progress, Mr. 
Greatheart was advised not to be dis- 
couraged by all the obstacles he faced. 
We should face the difficulties of the 
present hour in the same way that the 
heroic characters John Bunyan men- 
tioned faced the difficulties they encoun- 
tered. 

If Congress will act speedily on this 
matter, I think there will be a sufficient 
demand by the American people so that 
the State legislatures will take action on 
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it. What we are objecting to is having 
selected by the conventions candidates 
who are not the real choice of the people. 
But unless we act, that is precisely what 
is likely to happen. 

I am sure that at least the Senator 
from New Hampshire would like to have 
as many other States as possible join in 
this attempt. All of us are looking for- 
ward with great interest to the New 
Hampshire primary. Would that there 
were more State primaries. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, a 
statement which I have prepared in con- 
nection with this matter and a copy of 
the Senate bill to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and bill were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS AND REP- 
RESENTATIVE BENNETT, OF FLORIDA, ON THE 
Bm.t To PROVIDE FOR PRESIDENTIAL PRIMA- 
ries (SENATE BILL 2570, INTRODUCED ON 
January 31, 1952, By SENATOR DOUGLAS FOR 
HIMSELF, AND SENATORS SMATHERS, TOBEY, 
Hunt, SMITH or MaINge, Murray, KE- 
FAUVER, AND AIKEN) 

We are today introducing a bill to provide 
for presidential primaries. The purpose of 
the bill is to bring about greater direct par- 
ticipation by the electorate in the nomina- 
tion of candidates for President and Vice- 
President. This would be done by directing 
the Attorney General to cooperate with the 
States to conduct preferential primaries. 

We recognize that a constitutional amend- 
ment is needed to establish any presiden- 
tial primary rystem which would prevent 
nomination by the convention system and 
bind parties in their choice of nominees. 
Senator GEorce SMATHERS, of Florida, has just 
this week introduced such an amendment 
and it is our understanding that he intro- 
duced a similar constitutional amendment in 
the Eightieth and Eighty-first Congresses. 
However, it takes a long time to secure the 
passage of constitutional amendments and 
the bill which we are introducing can be en- 
acted promptly by Congress and take effect 
for 1952 elections. It contemplates that the 
primaries provided would suggest candidates 
for convention nomination. While there can 
be no compulsion on the delegates to accept 
the primary choices, we anticipate that the 
results of these primaries will have strong 
persuasive influence on the delegates. In 
time, the parties might voluntarily recog- 
nize these primaries as binding. 

A national presidential primary has been 
advocated by a number of eminent states- 
men and political scientists, including Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, Senator Hiram John- 
son, Gen. Leonard Wood, and Prof. Charles 
E. Merriam. 

Primaries would be conducted for only 
major parties, those which polled a popular 
vote of more than ten million in the last 
presidential election. 

It would not be practical for the Federal 
Government to register all its citizens and 
to establish Federal machinery for conduct- 
ing such primaries. To avoid this problem, 
the bill provides for agreements with the 
States to utilize their facilities and services 
(i. e., their registration books and personnel 
and their election facilities) in return for 
a consideration which is limited to a ceil- 
ing of 20 cents for each vote cast in the 
primary. We believe that the States will be 
encouraged to cooperate by this opportunity 
of obtaining assistance with their election 
expenses. 

The Attorney General of the United States 
would be charged with responsibility for 
carrying the bill's provisions into effect. The 
bill is so designed that it allows administra- 
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tive flexibility. It leaves to the discretion 
of the Attorney General such determinations 
as qualifying deadlines, primary dates, terms 
of agreements with the States, whether the 
primaries will be held in conjunction with 
the State primaries or separately therefrom. 
The Attorney General’s discretion is limited 
only by the requirement that the dates of 
primaries be set on or before July 1 of a 
presidential election year. 

The danger of frivolous candidacies and 
a@ long and confusing ballot is met by re- 
quiring nominating petitions signed by 500 
qualified voters in 36 States. This require- 
ment is designed to limit the ballot to those 
who have wide support. 

The bill preserves the prospective candi- 
date’s freedom of choice as to whether he 
will be listed on the ballot. It is based upon 
a similar provision in the New Hampshire 
statutes. 

The bill provides for primaries in Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico and leaves to the 
discretion of the Attorney General the ques- 
tion of whether or not to take action with 
reference to other areas under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Government of the United States. 

The names of other Senators and Con- 
gressmen sponsoring this proposal are avail- 
able at the offices of Senator DouGLas and 
Congressman BENNETT. 

The total cost of such primaries is limited 
to $10,000,000. 


8S. 2570 


A bill to authorize the Attorney General to 
conduct preference primaries for nomina- 
tion of candidates for President and Vice 
President 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 

eral of the United States is hereby authorized 
and directed to enter into agreements with 
the several States to conduct preferential 
primaries for suggesting nominees for Presi- 
dent and Vice President to each political 
party which polled a popular vote of more 
than 10,000,000 in the last presidential 
election. 

Sec. 2. The Attorney General is hereby 
authorized to compensate each State for use 
of its facilities and services, but such com- 
pensation shall not exceed in any State 20 
cents for each vote cast in any such prefer- 
ential primary. 

Sec. 3. No person shall be a candidate for 
nomination in a preference primary under 
this act unless there shall have been filed 
with the Attorney General a petition on be- 
half of his candidacy signed by at least 500 
qualified voters in each of the 36 States. 

Src. 4. The Attorney General shall by 
regulation specify the date on which such 
petitions shall be filed, the dates of such 
preference primaries, and other details neces- 
sary to effectuate the purposes of this act, 
but no such preference primary may be held 
later than July 1 of any presidential elec- 
tion year. 

Sec. 5. Whenever the Attorney General 
shall receive a petition which appears to 
qualify the name of a candidate for Presi- 
dent or Vice President, he shall forthwith 
notify the prospective candidate by the 
most expeditious means of communication 
and shall advise such prospective candidate 
that, unless he withdraws his name from the 
ballot within 10 days after receipt of such 
notice, his name will appear on the ballot 
of his party at such presidential preference 
primary. If a candidate signifies his de- 
sire to withdraw his name within the above 
time limit, the Attorney General shall not 
print his name on the ballot. 

Sec. 6. As used in this act, the term 
“States” means the several States, Puerto 
Rico, and the Territories of Alaska and Ha- 
waii, 

Src. 7. The Attorney General may, in his 
discretion, conduct preferential primaries in 
other areas under the jurisdiction of the 
Government of the United States, either in- 
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dependently or in conjunction with local 
officials. 

Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated in each presidential election 
year not to exceed the sum of $10,000,000 to 
carry out the purposes of this act. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
now move that the Senate stand in re- 
cess until Monday next, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 38 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until Monday, Febru- 
ary 4, 1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate January 31 (legislative day 
of January 10), 1952: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

John M. Allison, of Nebraska, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ADVISORY BOARD 


Eric A. Johnston, of Washington, to be 
Chairman, International Development Advi- 
sory Board. 

ECONOMIC STABILIZATION ADMINISTRATION 


Roger L. Putnam, of Massachusetts, to ke 
Economic Stabilization Administrator, 


ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 

Lt. Gen. LeRoy Lutes, 05413, Army of the 
United States (major general, U. S. Army), 
to be placed on the retired list in the grade 
of lieutenant general. 

Lt. Gen. John Breitling Coulter, 03488, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U. 8. Army), to be placed on the retired list 
in the grade of lieutenant general. 


IN THE MARINE CorPsS 
Maj. Gen. William P. T. Hill, to be Quarter- 
master General of the Marine Corps, with the 


rank of major general, for a period of 2 years 
from February 1, 1952. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, JANUARY 31, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who art always urging 
and inspiring us to find life’s highest 
meaning and to fulfill its greatest possi- 
bilities, humbly and penitently we con- 
fess that in our search we have not 
availed ourselves of Thy divine wisdom 
and strength. 

Grant that all the areas of private and 
public life, our homes, our business, 
our political and social activities may 
be permeated and ordered by the loftiest 
ideals and principles, 

Show us how we may awaken within 
the heart of humanity those inner con- 
trols and convictions and sanctions with 
which man has been created so that it 
will become increasingly less necessary 
to enact more laws and multiply legisla- 
tion. 

Give us a clearer knowledge and un- 
derstanding of how to make a more 
persuasive and effective appeal to man- 
kind’s spirit of reverence and respect 
for justice and righteousness, 
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Wilt Thou use us in helping the mem- 
bers of the human family to cultivate a 
nobler relationship to Thee and to one 
another and thus find the secret of 
joy and peace. 

Hear us,in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. — 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. , 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday, when I made a statement to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
question of the adoption of the Presi- 
dent’s Reorganization Plan No. 1, I 
omitted something I intended to say. 
Interruptions and the fact that I was 
speaking without benefit of manuscript 
or notes accounts for my overlooking it. 

Today I want to make amends for the 
omission by saying that in Georgia we 
have as collector of internal revenue, the 
Honorable Marion Allen, a man of the 
highest integrity of character and a most 
efficient and able official. 

Mr. Allen is a long-time friend dating 
from our days together at the University 
of Georgia, and followed later by my as- 
sociation with him in the Georgia House 
of Representatives. There has never 
been the slightest breath of scandal or 
intimation of wrong conduct to besmirch 
his name or reputation. He has per- 
formed the duties of his office ably and 
in a manner highly satisfactory to all. 
Moreover, I am sure that there are many 
other collectors of the same caliber and 
integrity throughout the service. 

Manifestly it will be grossly unfair to 
these men who have given many years of 
their lives in this most exacting service 
to be dismissed from their jobs without 
an opportunity to qualify for the new 
jobs that are to be created. Conse- 
quently, it is my hope that if the Senate 
approves the reorganization plan, the 
Civil Service Commission will make it 
possible for such men to qualify and con- 
tinue in the service either by a noncom- 
petitive examination or by a waiver of 
the age limit applying to those who seek 
to qualify in a competitive examination. 

I voted for the reorganization plan be- 
cause, in my opinion, it transcends in 
importance any consideration of person- 
alities or friendship. Iam confident that 
the Civil Service Commission, under the 
leadership of another able Georgian, the 
Honorable Robert Ramspeck, who is also 


a personal friend and former associate in 
the Georgia House of Representatives of 
the Honorable Marion Allen—I am con- 
fident, I say, that the Commission will 
find some way to make the service of 
these loyal and efficient employees avail- 
able under the new organization. 


HELEN M. RENO 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a resolution (H. Res. 505) for the relief 
of Helen M. Reno, widow of Royice W. 
Reno, late an employee of the House. of 
Representatives, and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House to 
Helen M. Reno, widow of Royice W. Reno, 
late an employee of the House of Representa- 
tives, an amount equal to 6 months’ salary 
at the rate he was receiving at the time of 
his death and an additional amount not to 
exceed $350 toward defraying the funeral 
expenses of the said Royice W. Reno. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RAYMOND J. CANNON 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with sorrow that I announce to the mem- 
bership of this body, the recent death of 
the late Hon. Raymond J. Cannon, a for- 
mer Member of the House of Represent- 
atives of the Congress of the United 
States from the Fourth District of Wis- 
consin, Seventy-third, Seventy-fourth, 
and Seventy-fifth Congresses, a colorful 
and eminent lawyer and an outstanding 
sport figure. 

He died on Sunday, November 25, 1951, 
of a heart attack, ending a career which 
was as brilliant as it was controversial, 
and which gained for him national re- 
nown. 

Mr, Cannon was born in Ironwood, 
Mich., on August 26, 1894. His parents 
having died when he was 6 months old, 
he spent his early life in a home for de- 
pendent children at Gogebic County, 
Mich., and at an orphan asylum in Green 
Bay, Wis. 

This childhood experience, and the 
events which filled his youth taught him 
to fight and to have sympathy for the 
underprivileged. He had to fight for 
what he got, and he always fought for 
those who needed someone to champion 
their cause. In his heyday, when he be- 
came one of the most prosperous mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin law bar, and ac- 
quired national acclaim for his brilliant 
presentations during jury trials, he 
fought in many cases for those who 
needed his help, whether or not they 
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could pay for it, and regardless of 
whether the public thought that the 
men deserved such treatment. 

In 1910, Mr. Cannon came to Mil- 
waukee and entered Marquette Univer- 
sity Law School. He worked his way 
through school by waiting on tables in 
restaurants. When he was admitted to 
practice law in 1914 at the age of 21 
and opened a law office, he still continued 
to work in one cafe as a waiter in order 
to pay for his rent and for his meals. 
More than once he would wait in the 
restaurant on a client whom he repre- 
sented in court that very day. 

Legal success came to him early. His 
dramatic appeals to the jury, observers 
said, were wonderful to witness. One 
minute he would weep and plead, the 
next, he would roar, snap, and snarl. 
His methods brought results. In crimi- 
nal courts, he was the defense attorney 
in some of Milwaukee’s most sensational 
cases. In civil courts, personal injury 
suits, particularly against large corpora- 
tions or utilities, were his specialty. By 
the time he was 31, he established a rec- 
ord by winning 100 consecutive jury 
cases. 

He was always proud of the fact that 
he represented both the rith and the 
poor, but never the rich against the poor, 
nor the strong against the weak. 

Mr. Cannon was also a prominent 
sports figure. 

From the time when he was a little 
boy, he loved baseball. He played the 
sand lots, and then, while he was attend- 
ing law school, he pitched for a number 
of semiprofessional teams. He had nu- 
merous close friends among big-league 
players. 

In 1920, when the big “Black Sox” 
scandal resulted in the expulsion of sev- 
eral baseball players, Mr. Cannon was 
the legal counsel for some of the dis- 
barred players, trying to have them re- 
instated in organized baseball. The first 
to come to trial was “Shoeless” Joe Jack- 
son, one of the greatest natural hitters 
in the history of baseball. Cannon’s per- 
suasiveness with the jury brought a ver- 
dict in Jackson’s favor after a sensa- 
tional trial. 

Mr. Cannon also tried to organize a 
mutual protective association for big- 
league players, decrying the fact that 
these men had very little, if anything, 
to say about such matters as the drawing 
up of their contracts and their salaries. 

Mr. Cannon was also a close friend of 
Jack Dempsey. Their friendship dated 
back to 1918 when Dempsey, still an un- 
known, came to fight in Milwaukee. Mr. 
Cannon won a case for Dempsey in Mil- 
waukee against the late John Reisler, of 
New York, who claimed that he had a 
contract to manage the famous fighter. 
The bond between Dempsey and Mr. 
Cannon continued until long after 
Dempsey became a champion and Mr. 
Cannon became his manager for a period 
of time. 

In 1932, Mr. Cannon was elected as a 
Democrat to the House of Represent- 
atives from the Fourth District of Wis- 
consin. He was reelected in 1934 and 
1936, in spite of the opposition of the 
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party leaders in his own district. Al- 
though the party endorsed other candi- 
dates to run against him, the people pre- 
ferred the colorful lawyer, and elected 
him. 

While a Member of the House, Mr, 
Cannon sponsored bills for a Federal un- 
employment insurance, to be financed 
by a surtax on incomes; to increase the 
size of the United States Supreme Court; 
to elect Federal judges; to prohibit the 
interstate shipment of indecent films. 
He supported the Townsend pension 
plan, demanded an antitrust investiga- 
tion of organized baseball, and revived 
his plan for a baseball players’ union. 

In the late Raymond J. Cannon’s pass- 
ing away, our State had lost a man who 
was known for his brilliant perform- 
ances before courts of law, for his able 
work in representing his district in the 
House of Representatives, for his color- 
ful activities in the field of sports, and 
for his warmheartedness and generosity. 
Above all, it had lost a man who was 
known to be a fighter and an untiring 
champion of the underdog. 

To his widow and children, I wish to 
extend my deep sympathy. 


EIGHT HUNDRED MINERS KILLED IN 1951 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER.. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the annual 
fatalities in uhe coal fields of the United 
States are tle best arguments in favor 
of immediate action on the part of Con- 
gress on H. R. 268, a bill which I intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
on January 3, 1951, and which is similar 
to proposed legislation I have sought in 
Congress for the past 4 years. H. R. 
268 is directed toward the problem of 
mine safety. It will put enforcement 
provisions in existing Federal mine 
safety laws, which now merely express 
the pious hope of Congress that mine op- 
erators will abide by safety recommen- 
dations of Federal mine inspectors. 

Meanwhile, hundreds of men die an- 
nually in our coal mines. 

Eight hundred coal miners were killed 
on the job in 1951—a fatality rate of 1.08 
per nmrillion man-hours worked or an in- 
crease of 21 percent over 1950. 

Using Bureau of Mines figures we 
find: 

Every 17 working days for the last 50 
years there has been the equivalent of 
a West Frankfort, Ill., mine disaster, in 
which 119 miners lost their lives Decem- 
ber 21, 1951. 

Over the five decades, seven miners 
lost their lives every working day; over 
the past two decades, five miners were 
killed every working day; during 1951, 
a little over four miners were killed every 
working day. 

Records show that since 1883, nearly 
100,000 men have been killed in mine ac- 
cidents, 571 of which are classified as 
“disasters,” with five or more deaths. 
The West Frankfort explosion was the 
twenty-fifth in this decade. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to inquire of 
the majority leader as to the program 
for next week. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. On Monday will 
be Consent Calendar. 

On Tuesday the Private Calendar. 
Then the contempt proceedings from the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Wednesday and Thursday and the rest 
of the week is undetermined. There is 
no legislation to come up that I know 
of. There are no rules outstanding. 
We are caught up with everything at 
this time. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. MARTIN] in conversation with me, 
commented, and I thoroughly agree with 
him, that our committees are all holding 
hearings and are working hard to get 
lIczgislation out, which of course will 
come in the near future. All anyone 
has to do is to walk through the tunnel 
any morning about 10 o’clock to see tens 
of Members goi1t.g from their offices to 
the committees. 

There is no legislation that I know of, 
but if there is any to come up I will give 
the House as much advance notice as I 
possibly can. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will there be any sus- 
pensions on next Monday? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. There are none 
that I know of. 

Mr. RANKIN. The reason I ask is 
that we have a bill from the Veterans 
Committee which, if it is objected to on 
the Consent Calendar, we would like to 
have taken up under suspension of the 
rules, if possible. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is 10 an- 
swer that I can give to that now. 


NARCOTICS MENACE—STATE 
DEPARTMZINT REPORT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein two 
letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the coun- 
try has been shocked by recent disclo- 
sures regarding the increase of the nar- 
cotics habit, particularly among the very 
young. In New York it was recently dis- 
closed that arrests for violation of vari- 
ous narcotic laws were greatly increased 
during the year of 1951. An investiga- 
tion, for example, in the State of New 
York, under the direction of Hon. 
Nathaniel Goldstein, State attorney 
general, revealed conditions so shocking 
that he made a whole series of recom- 
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mendations particularly for the more 
severe punishment of those guilty of ped- 
dling and pushing the drug and for ex- 
tended and improved treatment facilities 
for the victims who have formed the 
habit. 

But even State and municipal action 
in law enforcement—and Federal action 
pursuant to the Boggs Act also increasing 
penalties severely—though very impor- 
tant, do not appear to strike at the root 
of the evil effectively enough. Expanded 
and better facilities for treatment at the 
one end and an effort to dry up the source 
of the drug at the other are the two areas 
in which much effective work remains to 
be done. In connection with a study of 
the problem, it appears that the princi- 
pal drug in use was heroin or its deriva- 
tives and that one of the major sources 
of the illicit trade in this drug was Italy. 

Apparently heroin has supplanted a 
drug in use some years ago when the 
problem was much less widespread, co- 
caine, which was the basis for a heavy 
illicit traffic into the United States from 
Peru. By agreement between the United 
States and Peru made in 1949 this source 
was dried up as far as the potential for 
illicit trade wes concerned, with the re- 
sultant effect in the United States of 
drying up the illicit supply. Following 
this lead I appealed to the State Depart- 
ment for an effort to make a similar 
agreement with the Italian Government 
and in return was advised according to 
the State Department letter, which with 
its permission is appended, that despite 
the full cooperation of the Italian Gov- 
ernment and the United Nations which 
has been obtained there has been discov- 
ered the disappearance of 164 kilograms 
of heroin in Italy which is estimated to 
represent 8 years’ illicit supply. There- 
fore such cooperation is very promising 
for the future but leaves a grave prob- 
lem now. 

We certainly have a right to expect, 
first, that the auspicious arrangements 
participated in by our Government with 
the Italian Government and the United 
Nations for eliminating the availability 
of heroin which might ultimately flow 
into illicit uses should be pursued; sec- 
ond, that all authorities of Italy, the 
United States, and the other nations of 
the United Nations, will now concentrate 
their activities on unearthing the dis- 
appearance of the large stock of heroin 
which has been reported, discovering and 
destroying as much of it as possible and 
severely punishing the culprits. 

The State Department letter above re- 
ferred to dated January 8, 1952, is ap- 
pended, together with my letter of re- 
quest: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
January 28, 1952. 

My Dear Mr. Javits: Your letter of Janu- 
ary 16, 1952, addressed to Mr. George Mor- 
lock requesting information in regard to 
the illicit traffic in heroin between Italy and 
the United States, has been received. 

The Commissioner of Narcotics, Mr. Harry 
J. Anslinger, in the spring of 1950 observed 
that there was an alarming increase in 
heroin addiction among young people in 
some of our cities and that the source was 
certain licensed factories in Italy. On his 
request, this Department informed the Ital- 
ian Government of the concern of the United 
States Government over the situation and 
requested permission to send a narcotics 
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agent to Italy to cooperate with the Italian 
police authorities. The Italian Government 
gave prompt approval to the Department’s 
request and assisted fully in the ensuing in- 
vestigation. The joint inquiry confirmed 
the report of the Commissioner of Narcotics 
that large quantities of heroin had been di- 
verted from legal sources into the illicit 
traffic. The competent Italian authorities 
took immediate steps to tighten controls. 
They also reduced their estimates of require- 
ments for heroin from 150 kilograms for 1949 
to 50 kilograms for 1951. When seizures of 
heroin in Italy occurred in the fall of 1950, 
the Italian Government further reduced its 
estimates to 30 kilograms. It was discovered, 
however, that heroin stocks in the hands of 
dealers amounted to more than 200 kilo- 
grams which is a 10-years’ supply. The 
United States representative on the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs of the United Na- 
tions appealed to the Italian department of 
health to prohibit the manufacture of heroin 
in Italy for 10 years. That Commission at 
its sixth session in May 1951 decided to in- 
vite the Government of Italy to study the 
possibility of taking measures to ensure that 
existing stocks of heroin are safeguarded 
against diversion, to prosecute all persons 
implicated in the diversions of the last 5 
years and to report on the action it finds 
possible to take on these matters. 

The Permanent Central Opium Board, 
the international narcotics control body, 
in its report to the Economic and Social 
Council on statistics of narcotics for 1950, 
states that 164 kilograms of heroin dis- 
appeared in Italy in the year 1950. The 


Board further states that it asked the Ital- 
ian Government to limit stocks. held by 
manufacturers and wholesalers to an amount 
representing legal requirements for about 


18 months and that no new production 
should take place until the heroin stocks fall 
to the above-mentioned level. The Italian 
Government replied that the disappearance 
of the 164 kilograms of heroin was in course 
of investigation and that for the time being 
new production of heroin has been prohib- 
ited until the present stocks have been com- 
pletely disposed of and supervision of the 
trade in that drug has been intensified. 

It is believed that the action taken by 
the Italian Government will, to a consider- 
able extent, dry up the illicit traffic in heroin 
out of Italy. 

The Department will continue to watch 
the situation in Italy closely, and will be pre- 
pared to take whatever additional measures 
which may be necessary to protect the health 
of our people from the dangers of heroin 
addiction. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack K. McFALL, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


JANUARY 16, 1952. 
Mr. GEorGE MOoRLOcK, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mortock: Confirming your con- 
versation with my legislative secretary, Mr. 
Millenson, on Monday I would appreciate a 
statement from you regarding the protests 
made to the Italian Government regarding 
heroin production following the precedent 
established with the Government of Peru 
on cocaine in 1949. 

I understand that the Italian Government 
has made certain representations to our Gov- 
ernment on this subject which should go 
far toward drying up the heroin trade, and 
I would very much appreciate a statement 
with the necessary information. 

Sincerely, 
J. K. Javits, 
Member of Congress. 
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THE PRESIDENCY AND POWER TO DE- 
CLARE WAR 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago the Congress heard from the lips of 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill the 
statement that the United States should 
send token troops to the Suez Canal 
zone, 

Of course, the Congress has no way of 
knowing whether this statement by Mr. 
Churchill was intended to be a trial 
balloon on what he and the administra- 
tion had already agreed upon—or 
whether it might have been a trial bal- 
loon to govern President Truman in the 
future sending of troops to the Suez or 
any other area throughout the world. 

Being fearful of the consequences of 
such action, in the light of what hap- 
pened in Korea, last week, I introduced 
a concurrent resolution providing briefly 
that a President of the United States 
who sends American forces into armed 
conflict on foreign soil without a prior 
declaration of war or specific author- 
ization by the Congress, except when 
urgently required for the protection of 
American lives or property, automatical- 
ly violates the Constitution of the United 
States and renders such President liable 
to be forthwith removed from office, on 
impeachment. 

I am today introducing a resolution 
of inquiry addressed to Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson urging that he 
transmit to the House of Representatives 
full information with respect to any 
agreements, commitments, or under- 
standings which may have been entered 
into by the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain in the course of their conver- 
sations during January 1952, and which 
might require the shipment of additional 
members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States beyond the continental 
limits of the United States or involve 
United States forces in armed conflict 
on foreign soil. 

Congress has little opportunity to di- 
rect the administrative branch of the 
Government on international affairs, 
but it may be possible in this manner 
for us to learn what is being done in the 
international field, before the shooting 
starts, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. SCUDDER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 10 
minutes today, following the special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes on today, 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered. 

Mr. EBERHARTER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
today for 5 minutes, following any other 
special orders heretofore entered. 
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Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Mr. Crosser, has advised me that he is 
scheduling my bill, H. R. 910, to provide 
certain Federal assistance in order to 
increase the number of registered trained 
nurses, as well as practical nurses, for 
consideration by his committee in the 
very near future, with a view to bringing 
it to the floor for prompt action. That 
the Members may be thoroughly in- 
formed of the situation as it exists as of 
now, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 20 minutes today, after 
other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. AUCHINCLOSs, 
on Monday and Tuesday of next week, 
on account of official business in his 
district. 


WILLIAM N. OATIS 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, just a 
few moments ago I noticed on the tele- 
type that a Czechoslovakian official by 
the name of Fajek has stated that Oatis 
testified he knew the military attaché at 
Prague was also a spy because they had 
“gone to the same spy training school”; 
also that “the United States has invoked 
the freedom of the press and informa- 
tion in order to carry out a war of propa- 
ganda for preparing a new war.” 

Thus he is trying to say that Oatis 
is a spy. I say to you that if Oatis is 
a spy there are at least four Soviet spies 
oftentimes sitting in our own galleries 
gathering information and news off this 
floor. They attend press conferences of 
Federal agencies and perhaps even the 
press conferences of the President of 
the United States. 

I submit this is the time for defini- 
tions, also the time for governmental 
agencies to really implement forcibly the 
intent of the concurrent resolution 
adopted by both Houses of Congress in 
behalf of William Oatis. 


INFLATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, we keep 
hearing complaints about inflation. In- 
flation of the currency is growing by 
leaps and bounds and the Committee on 
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Banking and Currency of this House is 
doing nothing about it. 

Every intelligent economist will tell 
you that prices in a free country are 
governed by two things, the volume of 
the Nation’s currency multiplied by the 
velocity of its circulation. 

While the Banking and Currency 
Committee brings in bills here to fix 
prices, that committee has done nothing 
to check the inflation of our currency. 
The record shows that the amount of 
money in circulation increased $1,051,- 
000,000 between August 31 and Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, or from $28,154,000,000 to 
$29 ,205,000,000. 

If the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee really wants to save this coun- 
try from the high prices inflation is pro- 
ducing, or from the horrible disaster of 
a precipitated deflation, then it should 
bring in a bill to stabilize currency within 
a given limit, by fixing a ceiling beyond 
which it cannot extend and a floor below 
which it cannot be deflated. 

That can be done by providing that 
if it goes below a given point the Gov- 
ernment can issue Federal Reserve notes 
with a gold reserve behind them. 

This is one of the most dangerous 
propositions with which the American 
people have ever been confronted, and 
I trust that the Committee on Banking 
and Currency will take it up and do 
something about it without delay. 


PARTICIPATION IN FOREIGN AID 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation, the purpose 
of which is to deny foreign military and 
economic aid to any country that does 
not contribute the same proportion of its 
gross national product to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of its own defen- 
sive strength, as the American taxpayer 
is today being called upon to contribute 
to the defense of the free world. 

The President in his budget message 
to Congress called for an appropriation 
of almost $11,000,000,000 to finance for- 
eign aid during the next fiscal year. 
Sometime ago Lenin predicted that the 
United States would spend itself into 
bankruptcy and destruction; and unless 
we take aggressive action to cut spending 
wherever possible we are on the road to 
a realization of that prediction. 

The amount proposed to be spent for 
national security is almost four times 
what we spent for the same purposes in 
the year before the invasion of Korea. 
Our policy of containing communism 
around the entire Soviet periphery could 
well lead to the Kremlin’s primary ob- 
jective—the collapse of capitalism and 
free enterprise. I am convinced that a 
sound program of mutual security will 
do much to deter aggression and prevent 
world war III. It makes sense to put a 
rifle in the hands of a Turk, a helmet on 
an Italian youth, and furnish a French 
squad with a machine gun—provided 
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they are evincing their willingness to 
fight and defend their countries by doing 
all within their ability to help them- 
selves. If the program is to be truly 
mutual, then the cost should be borne 
mutually by those participating nations, 
consistent with their economic ability. 

Some say unless we continue to pour 
billions of our tax dollars into foreign 
lands that we cannot hope to provide an 
adequate defense of the free world. But 
is this true? 

Through the Marshall aid program in- 
dustrial production of participating 
countries far exceeds prewar levels. For 
example, using 100 as the index for 1938, 
industrial production in Western Ger- 
many in June of 1951 was 153; in Bel- 
givm, 144; in Denmark, 155; in Italy, 138; 
and in Turkey, 152. Shipbuilding and 
steel production in Western Europe far 
exceed prewar levels. The volume of 
foreign exports of Marshall-plan coun- 
tries amounted to only $722,000,000 in 
1938, whereas in June of 1951 it totaled 
almost $2,500,000,00). 

With these facts in mind and realizing 
that many of these same countries sup- 
ported large military forces. solely 
through their own economy prior to 
World War II, it is difficult to under- 
stand why we must continue to pour un- 
limited American tax dollars into those 
same countries in order to insure that 
they are now prepared to defend them- 
selves against communistic aggression. 

We have been assured by our military 
leaders and those advocating continued 
and expanded military aid to other coun- 
tries that these recipient nations have 
the will to resist communism and that 
they can be counted on when the chips 
are down to stand by our side. Unfortu- 
nately our only experience to date in this 
respect has been in Korea. 

The United Kingdom, Netherlands, 
and the United States in the fiscal year 
1951 each collected in taxes in excess of 
10 percent of their gross national prod- 
uct. By comparison, France and Turkey 
collected only about 5 percent of thcir 
gross national product; Italy and Greece, 
less than 2 percent. Of the amount col- 
lected in taxes, the United States far ex- 
ceeded any other nation in the percent- 
age of the budget expended for national 
security and defense of the free world. 

In the fiscal year 1951 the United 
States contributed approximately 50 per- 
cent of its total budget for defense, 
whereas the United Kingdom contrib- 
uted only 22 percent; Italy, 23 percent; 
France, 30 percent; and Belgium-Luxem- 
burg, 15 percent. Today, more than 
three-fourths of our total expenditures 
will go for major national security items. 

I realize that it might be politically 
unpopular with the leaders of other na- 
tions to have to deny their people some 
of the governmental and social services 
that they demand; however, in America, 
we are turning a deaf ear to our own 
needy citizens and doing without many 
worth-while projects because of the tre- 
mendous sums being disgorged from our 
Treasury for defense and foreign aid. 

An analysis of the tax structures of 
the countries receiving foreign aid leads 
me to the conclusion that our whole pro- 
gram is tending to make the rich richer 
and the poor poorer. For example, for- 
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eign aid under the Mutual Assistance 
Pact can be extended to the owner of a 
shipyard in Trieste to build ships for use 
by Italy in connection with its defense 
program. The owners of that shipyard 
will realize considerable profit as a re- 
sult of our aid, but little, if any, effort 
is being made to collect income taxes 
from those same people in order to help 
finance Italy’s defense effort; and when 
Italy then faces a budget deficit, we are 
told we have to send more American 
dollars to Italy in order to keep its econ- 
omy strong. At the same time, however, 
the worker in the Trieste shipyard is 
being taxed heavily through excise and 
sales taxes and he sees little, if any, tan- 
gible benefits from our foreign aid pro- 
gram. 

Additional billions can be raised in 
each of the countries that we are ex- 


. tending aid to if they will enact sensible 


revenue laws and collect taxes from those 
who have the ability to pay. As an ex- 
ample of what I mean, in the United 
States we are today raising 71 percent 
of our total tax revenue from individual 
and corporate income tax. By way of 
comparison, in France only 29 percent 
of its total revenue is derived from such 
taxes; in Great Britain, 46 percent; in 
Turkey, 10 percent; and in Italy, 13 per- 
cent. 

The American taxpayer cannot long 
continue to carry the whole back-break- 
ing load of defending the world. We are 
asked to raise more taxes, but we have 
already scraped the bottom of the tax 
barrel. If mutual security is to continue, 
the taxpayers of other countries must 
assume a proportionate share of the bur- 
den. Unless they are so willing, then 
there is little hope that our pump-prim- 
ing program will be successful. 


ANNA ROSENBERG 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a recent issue of Collier’s tells 
about a visit of Anna Rosenberg to Ko- 
rea. We have been advised many times 
that she is a woman of great ability. In 
view of what she has done and is doing 
there is no question as to her ability. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
LANTAFF], who preceded me, said some- 
thing about the billions of dollars we 
have been sending abroad. We all know 
that we are sending young soldiers now 
to Korea, to Central Europe, presuma- 
bly in the future to Egypt, maybe down 
in Malaya, and Indochina. 

Now I want to do my part to aid the 
people in other countries, to aid other 
nations—do everything I can toward 
that end. I think it would be agree- 
able to most of our men who are in 
Korea, certainly, to a majority of the 
fathers and mothers of this country, if 
we would just make a gift of Anna Ros- 
enberg to any of the countries that want 
her, need her great ability. Her ideals 
of what this Nation needs are not in 
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accord with those of our own people. 
She has been going along with General 
Marshall and that kidnaping program 
of theirs, taking our young men out of 
civilian life and sending them abroad 
to fight and die in wars of the U. N.’s 
making. I would like very much to see 
her go and preach her doctrine to those 
countries, especially the country from 
which she came, Hungary, to which we 
just paid $120,000 ransom money. 








The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Patman] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

(Mr. Patman asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 


MORE ADEQUATE ANTITRUST ENFORCE- 
MENT IN PROSPECT—UNITED STATES 
ATTORNEYS INSTRUCTED TO HANDLE 
ANTITRUST COMPLAINTS—INDEPEND- 
ENT BUSINESS WILL BENEFIT AS A 
RESULT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker,:on2 of 
the most significant developments in re- 
cent years in the field on antitrust en- 
forcement occurred last week. The De- 
partment of Justice issued instructions 
to United States attorneys throughout 
the Nation to receive and give special at- 
tention to complaints of violation o7 the 
antitrust laws. 

Last Saturday, it was my pleasure to 
announce this action in a speech before 
the National Food Brokers Association, 
meeting in Atlantic City, N. J. The en- 
thusiasm with which the announcement 
was received by this outstanding small- 
business organization was, I am sure, 
typical of the reaction of small, inde- 
pendent businessmen throughout the 
country. They and their organizations 
have long recognized the need for more 
effective procedures for acting upon 
complaints of antitrust violations. 

I have urged for years that the United 
States attorneys handle antitrust com- 
plaints. In 1937, when the Robinson- 
Patman Act was only 1 year old, I pointed 
out in a speech that a complainant could 
request the United States attorney in his 
district to seek a. restraining order under 
the act. However, up until last week the 
Department of Justice had never in- 
structed the United States attorneys to 
act upon complaints brought under the 
Robinson-Patman Act or the other anti- 
trust statutes. Asa result, United States 
attorneys have seldom if ever handled 
antitrust complaints, and this work has 
been carried on by the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice. Al- 
though the United States attorneys could 
have added greatly to the strength and 
effectiveness of antitrust enforcement, 
this method of enforcing the laws has 
not been utilized. 

There are obvious rrasons why United 
States attorneys should be brought into 
the antitrust enforcement picture. The 
Antitrust Division has maintained only 
12 field offices. They are located in the 
larger centers of population, and it has 
been difficult for persons in many parts 
of the Nation to present complaints. In 
addition, the volume of work which can 
be handled by the division either in 
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Washington or in the field has been 
limited. 

In contrast, there are 93 United States 
attorneys, strategically located through- 
out the Nation. Certainly, it will be 
easier for many persons to present a 
complaint to one of these offices than 
to one of the Antitrust Division’s field 
offices and a much larger volume of cases 
can be handled. 

In recent months, the need for utilizing 
the United States attorneys and their 
Staffs has become even more acute. The 
Antitrust Division has been forced to 
reduce its legal staff by nearly 70 per- 
sons, or approximately 20 percent. The 
Kansas City, Mo., field office has been 
closed, and the Denver, Colo., and Jack- 
sonville, Fla., offices will be closed as soon 
as disposition of pending cases is made. 
Lack of funds may force the closing of 
still other field offices. It is obvious that 
large sections of the Nation will be with- 
out the services of an Antitrust Division 
field office. There will be no field office 
between Chicago and the west coast, 
and there will be none at all in the South. 

A few days ago I discussed this situa- 
tion with H. Graham Morison, assistant 
attorney general in charge of the Anti- 
trust Division. Although the Depart- 
ment of Justice had failed to act on this 
matter in past years, Mr. Morison was 
most receptive to the proposal that 
United States attorneys handle antitrust 
cases. Within a matter of hours after 
our discussion an order to this effect was 
issued. Mr. Morison is to be compli- 
mented for his prompt action. 

The new procedure will be of great 
benefit to small-business men and the 
public. It should encourage small firms 
to make complaints when they are 
threatened by monopolistic or discrim- 
inatory practices, and it should give them 
assurance that their complaints will re- 
ceive prompt attention. I am confident 
that the volume of antitrust complaints 
will increase, and that an intensified pro- 
gram of antitrust enforcement will re- 
sult. 

The Antitrust Division will give tech- 
nical advice and assistance to United 
States attorneys in the handling of such 
cases. Grand juries will be called when 
such action is necessary. Throughout 
the Nation, new enforcement machinery 
will be available to restrain the evils of 
monopoly, price discrimination, and un- 
fair methods of competition. 

Mr. Speaker, attacks on the antitrust 
statutes have been more frequent in re- 
cent years than have actions to improve 
the statutes and enforce them more ef- 
feztively. Therefore, it is a pleasure 
for me to call attention to this favorable 
development. The Department ci Jus- 
tice action marks a red-letter day for 
the forces of competition and free en- 
terprise. A great opportunity has been 
created for a more effective program of 
antitrust enforcement and protection of 
small business. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
January 21, 1952. 

Attorney General J. Howard McGrath an- 
nounced today that all United States at- 
torneys are being instructed to establish 
special procedures in their respective offices 


for the handling of complaints of violations 
of the antitrust laws. 


Each United States attorney’s office will 
arrange for the receipt and expeditious han- 
dling of all complaints by persons who have 
knowledge of the existence cf antitrust vio- 
lations. It is planned that each United 
States attorney will obtain the necessary 
details concerning such complaints for 
prompt transmittal to the Antitrust Divi- 
sion in Washington together with the 
United States attorney’s recommendations. 
In those cities in which the Antitrust Divi- 
sion maintains temporary field offices com- 
plainants are to be directed to such Offices. 

In making the announcement the Attor- 
ney General stated that the purpose of the 
new procedure is to further strengthen the 
current antitrust program by facilitating 
the discovery of law violations and at the 
same time to insure that victims of such 
violations, whether businessmen or con- 
sumers, have a ready means of redressing 
their grievances. Attorney General MGrath 
further stated that this program was espe- 
cially designed to make readily available to 
individual consumers and small-business 
men the facilities of that branch of law en- 
forcement which seeks to protect the trade 
and commerce of the Nation from arbitrary 
restraints and predatory practices of the 
monopolists. 

The Attorney General’s memorandum to 
all United States attorneys follows: 

“Your office is charged with the responsi- 
bility for receiving complaints concerning 
the possible violation of many laws. It is 
important that special attention be given 
to handling complaints of violations of the 
antitrust laws such as the Sherman Act in- 
cluding the Miller-Tydings amendment, the 
Clayton Act, and the Robinson-Patman Act. 
It is urged that you set up some definite pro- 
cedure to receive complaints from persons 
who believe they know of the existence of a 
violation of such laws, to obtain the nec- 
essary details concerning such complaints, 
and to promptly transmit that information 
together with your observations or recom- 
mendations to the Antitrust Division in 
Washington. In those cities in which the 
Antitrust Division maintains temporary 
field offices, procedures should be adopted 
which will assure that persons complaining 
of violations of these laws are directed to 
the antitrust field office. 

“You are requested to give the widest pub- 
licity to the adoption of such procedures 
and to the fact that businessmen Or con- 
sumers should bring their complaints, with 
all available details, to your office and that 
their complaints will receive prompt and 
cooperative attention. Persons who have 
been injured as a result of illegal discrimina- 
tion should be assured that they can relate 
their difficulties to your office with the as- 
surance that their identity will remain con- 
fidential.” 





TELFORD TAYLOR, SMALL DEFENSE 
PLANTS ADMINISTRATOR, PRAISED BY 
NEW YORK POST—HEAD OF NEW IN- 
DEPENDENT AGENCY IS A MAN OF UN- 
USUAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS—HIS WORK 
ALREADY IS MAKING AN IMPACT ON 
GOVERNMENT SMALL-BUSINESS POLI- 
CIES 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last few months a new and forceful 
advocate for small busincss has appeared 
on the Washington scene. I am refer- 
ring to Hon. Telford Taylor, administra- 
tor of the new independent small-busi- 
ness agency, the Small Defense Plants 
Administration. 

Mr. Taylor had no extensive experi- 
ence with small-business problems when 
he took over his present duties a few 
months ago, but he was known as a man 
of outstanding legal and administrative 
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ability. In the short time since he be- 
came SDPA Administrator, he has made 
a splendid start in a difficult and de- 
manding job. Not long ago, he ap- 
peared before the House Small Business 
Committee to present his agency’s first 
quarterly report and to discuss his 
plans for future action. I believe that 
I can speak for the entire committee 
when I say that we were pleased and 
encouraged by his sincerity and deter- 
mination. 

On December 23, the New York Post 
printed a feature article on Mr. Taylor, 
entitled “Idealist Takes a Tough Job.” 
This article depicts Mr. Taylor as a man 
of wide intellectual capacity and un- 
usual accompiishments. Every Mem- 
ber should be interested in this descrip- 
tion of the man who is heading one of 
our most important defense agencies, 
and whose work may determine the fate 
of thousands of our small, independent 
businesses during the present national 
emergency. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article from the New York 
Post: 

IpEALIST TAKES A TOUGH JOB 
(By William V. Shannon) 

Telford Taylor is a man of awesome ener- 
gies and unusual accomplishment. 

He has battled railroad tycoons, prosecuted 
German war criminals, written and lectured 
extensively, dabbled in New York City 
politics, fought for TV channels for educa- 
tion, and tangled with U. N. Secretary Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie. 

He lost a tooth as a college boxer, para- 
chuted into occupied Berlin, plays a good 
classical piano, and gets up to play tennis 
three mornings a week at an inhuman hour 
when other men are struggling downstairs 
to breakfast. 

This political commando has now hit the 
Washington beaches in the biggest battle of 
his career. In response to a summons from 
President Truman, he has taken over the 
$17,500-a-year job as Small Defense Plants 
Administrator. His assignment is to take 
on the heavyweights of Government, big in- 
dustry, and the military and win small busi- 
nesses their rightful share of defense con- 
tracts. 

He can do his job successfully only by 
making himself and his lusty young agency 
& howling nuisance in Washington and else- 
where. 

The need for speed, the habits of normal 
peacetime operations, the inertia of the 
Pentagon and all the other pressures of the 
mobilization program tend to work against 
giving small business a fair place in the sun. 

The pessimists in Washington, of which 
Taylor is most certainly not one, conceive 
of his performing at best only a holding op- 
eration. 

In any case, the odds are against him and 
his natural enemies are sure to get him in 
the bureaucratic jungles sooner or later. 

Before his service in the war and at the 
Nuremberg trials, Taylor served as General 
Counsel of the Federal Communications 
Commission, from 1940 to 1942. 

Taylor is a native of Schenectady, where 
he was born 44 years ago next February. 
His father was an engineer for General Elec- 
tric. Taylor was educated at Williams Col- 
lege and took his law degree at Harvard in 
1932. His first job was as private secretary 
to the revered judge of the New York Federal 
circuit court, Augustus Hand. 

From 1935-39, Taylor was associate counsel 
of the Senate Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee and ran its New York office. The chair- 
man of that committee was Burton Wheeler, 
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of Montana, then still in his liberal phase, 
and one of the junior members was Senator 
Harry S. Truman. 

The Wheeler committee in those days was 
preoccupied with wringing the water out of 
railroad finance and putting the lines back 
into profitable operation. Taylor played a 
vital role in this work. He probed deeply 
into the financial manipulations of the Van 
Sweringen brothers, of Cleveland, a pair of 
colossal operators who went broke after the 
crash and took the Missouri Pacific and other 
railroads into bankruptcy with them. Tay- 
lor was also preoccupied for a time with the 
affairs of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

In the course of his work for the commit- 
tee, Taylor, together with a colleague, wrote 
a work on railroad consolidation which is 
a landmark in its field. 

Taylor first moved to Washington in 1939 
when he became special assistant to Attor- 
ney General Robert Jackson. The latter, 
now a Justice of the Supreme Court, swore 
Taylor into his present post a few weeks ago. 

From the Justice Department Taylor 
moved to the FCC and then into military 
intelligence when war came. In 1945, when 
Jackson became chief prosecutor of the 
Nuremberg war-crimes trials, he chose Taylor 
as his top assistant. The following year 
Taylor directed a staff of 800 Americans and 
over }],000 Germans in the prosecution of 
200 defendants in 13 separate trials. The 
prosecutions were carried on under the au- 
thority of the American Military Govern- 
ment, and for this reason Taylor chose to 
remain in uniform. 

“It is easier to get things done in a mili- 
tary atmosphere,” he explains, “if you are 
inside the military system.” 

Eventually he rose to the rank of brigadier 
general but in civilian life he prefers not 
to be called by that title. 

Back in New York in 1949, Taylor opened 
a law office but soon found himself plunged 
into local politics. A registered Democrat 
and a member of the Grover Cleveland Club, 
the recognized clubhouse in his district, 
Taylor has also been active in the insurgent 
Lexington Democratic organization. In 1950, 
he managed Irving Engel’s strong though 
unsuccessful bid for Representative Covu- 
DERT’s House seat. 

Taylor has been widely mentioned as a 
prospective candidate for State-wide office 
but he disavows any political ambitions. 

Before returning to government this fall, 
Taylor shared low offices with former SEC 
Chairman James Landis, a former pro- 
fessor of his at the Harvard Law School. 
Taylor is married to Landis’ niece. Mrs. 
Taylor, the daughter of American mission- 
aries, grew up in Shanghai and met her hus- 
band at a party given by her uncle in Wash- 
ington. The Taylors have two girls, 11 and 
9, and a 3-year-old son. 

Taylor’s energy, zest, and enthusiasm are 
unusual and refreshing qualities in present- 
day Washington. In this respect, he is com- 
parable to OPS boss Mike DiSalle who ex- 
hibits a similar flair, aptitude, and enjoy- 
ment of public responsibility. 

“Taylor is an idealist,” one of his assist- 
ants remarked. “He would have to be to 
take this job.” 

Taylor, however, is obviously a man who 
likes a lively fight and intends to have a 
good time waging one. 

He has another quality more uncommon 
here than it once was. 

Taylor is openly and shamelessly an in- 
tellectual. He reads and speaks German and 
French; is now at work on a two-volume 
history of the German Army, the first volume 
of which is almost finished and is scheduled 
for publication next fall. 

“I like to write. It gives me something 
interesting to do with my evenings.” 

He says this quite disarmingly, as if knock- 
ing off a chapter or two of an evening was 
an entirely normal after-dinner pastime. 
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Taylor’s taste for public service and his 
intellectual interests mark him as a New 
Dealer—at least in spirit. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, to discover that he is also in 
fact a member of that honorable old breed. 

Taylor is a handsome, ruddy-complexioned 
6-footer with blue eyes and light brown hair. 

He is a conservative, careless dresser. His 
suits are consefvative and everything else is 
careless. 

He is always hatless, wears badly battered 
shoes, and an old Army raincoat. He hates 
to shop for himself and every purchase of 
accessories is the result of some triumphant 
conspiracy on the part of his wife and his 
secretary. 

Taylor carries this indifference to rank into 
his official activities: while other officials of 
the Federal bureaucracy ride around in Gov- 
ernment-owned Cadillacs and Buicks, Taylor 
has ordered for his agency a 1947 Ford costing 
$400. 

This purchase did not inspire joy among 
his top-bracket associates in the agency but 
nobody objected. Taylor, who drives him- 
self hard, evokes strong loyalty and en- 
thusiasm from his subordinates. 

As chief of the Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration, Taylor is what might be called 
the poor man’s 5 percenter, but he does not 
look upon himself as running a relief agency 
for small business. 

“Our purpose is to strengthen and speed 
up the defense program by putting all the 
resources of small business to work for the 
country, not to use the defense effort to bail 
out small business.” 

To do this job, Taylor has been granted 
special power to recommend loans, review 
the allocation of raw matcrials, and par- 
ticipate in the placing of Government con- 
tracts. His agency is outside of Charles E. 
Wilson’s Office of Defense Mobilization and it 
reports directly to the, President. 

In the few weeks he has been in Office, 
Taylor and SDPA have already begun to have 
an impact on defense procurement. In the 
months aheac, the impact is certain to in- 
crease. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mason] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 


WHICH, TAFT OR EISENHOWER? 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, this is 
election year, the year the Republican 
Party will make its fifth attempt to stop 
the New Deal-Fair Deal set-up that has 
been in the saddle for 20 years. Will the 
Republican Party be successful? 

As things look now the Republican 
nominee will be either Tarr or Eisen- 
hower. Which of these two men is the 
better qualified, the better man for Presi- 
dent, the one that has the better chance 
to win, the one who can and will do the 
kind of job that must be done after he 
has been elected? 

Bos Tart is a Republican, an honest, 
straightforward, uncompromising man 
of great ability and recognized integrity. 
Because of these qualities he has become 
known as “Mr. Republican,” a term de- 
noting his acceptance as the leader of 
the Republican Party, the one man that 
possesses the qualities needed today in 
the White House. 

‘ But Bos Tart is said to lack “public 
appeal,” “glamour,” a “fireside-chat 
radio voice.” That may be true, but are 
not our Nation’s troubles today largely 
the result of Roosevelt’s “glamour,” 
Roosevelt’s “public appeal,” Roosevelt’s 
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prima-donna complex, Roosevelt’s radio 
voice that persuaded the listener that 
black was white? 

Tart’s record is on the board for all to 
see. His platform is clear, direct, and 
squares with his record. No one needs to 
wonder where Tart stands on domestic 
issues or on foreign issues. And Bos TaFtT 
can win. 

General Eisenhower has recently said 
he is available; he will run if nominated; 
and he has stated that he is a Republi- 
can. That makes him a candidate for 
the nomination. 

General Eisenhower has captured the 
imagination and mind of a large segment 
of our people. That is where Eisenhow- 
er’s strength lies. His strength rests 
upon the American people’s tendency to 
hero worship, to be captivated by glam- 
our, color, a charming personality. 

Mr. Speaker, to support General Eisen- 
hower in preference to Bos Tart is to 
gamble on a completely unknown quan- 
tity in so far as our domestic program is 
concerned, and to approve the Roosevelt- 
Truman foreign program, because the 
general has been and still is an active 
and important part of that foreign pro- 
gram. 

Senator Tart has an intimate, first- 
hand, working knowledge of our admin- 
istrati-e system and government. He 
knows how it operates, what makes it 
tick, wherein lies its strength and its 
weakness. He is the Moses that can lead 
us out of the Truman wilderness. 

Eisenhower has had no experience in 
government affairs, he has no first-hand 
knowledge of our administrative system. 
His entire life has been devoted to mili- 
tary affairs. He has no political record 
and has announced no platform. If one 
surports Eisenhower in preference to 
Tart, he must do it on the word of Ike’s 
backers—Governor Dewey, Senator Duff, 
and Senator Lodge—men with personal 
axes to grind. The general, if elected 
President, would have to lean heavily 
upon these men because he is unfamiliar 
with the affairs of state. That means 
the Washington merry-go-round would 
be kept whirling as it has been under 
Truman. 

Mr. Speaker, do we want a man for 
President that knows at first hand the 
problems that confront us, a man with 
the know-how to solve them, or a man 
unfamiliar with the problems of govern- 
ment, one who will have to lean upon 
others for guidance and advice? As Ar- 
thur Sears Henning, the dean of Ameri- 
can newspaper men, puts it, “the choice 
confronting Republicans today is be- 
tween TarFtT’s brains and Eisenhower’s 
glamour.” Which will it be? Which do 
you choose? 

Mr. Speaker, our former colleague, 
Bruce Barton, has a very effective way of 
putting things. He has said what I have 
been trying to say today. I quote his 
words in conclusion: 

Everybody says that Bos Tart is strong and 
wise and honest, but he can’t be elected. The 
women won’t vote for him; the young folks 
won’t go for him; he has no charm. 

If 1 were Tart I’d meet that issue head-on, 
I would say: “I don’t take a good picture. 
My voice has no “umph.” But if you will elect 
me I will lower your taxes; I will drive out of 
Government not only the crooks, but the 
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fools, failures, and fanatics, who often are 
more dangerous than crooks. My foreign 
policy will be the United States first. And 
there will not be any more Koreas. 

“If this is what you want from your next 
President, then I’m your man. But I can’t 
be charming, and I’m not going to try. 
Charm can be a dangerous and very costly 
thing.” 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON POSTAL SERVICE 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 13, Public Law 233, 
Eighty-second Congress, the Chair ap- 
points as members of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Postal Service the following mem- 
bers o: the part of the House: Mr. Mur- 
ray of Tennessee, Mr. Morrison, and Mr. 
Rees of Kansas. 


BOARD OF VISITORS, UNITED STATES 
NAVAL ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 816, Eightieth Con- 
gress, the Chair appoints as members of 
the Board of Visitors to the United States 
Naval Academy the following Members 
on the part of the House: Mr. BalLey, 
Mr. Yates, Mr. ScRIvNER, and Mr. DEv- 
EREUX. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE UNITED 
STATES COAST GUARD ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title 14, section 194, United 
States Code, the Chair appoints as mem- 
bers of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Coast Guard Academy the 
following Members on the part of the 
House: Mr. Risicorr and Mr. SEELY 
Brown. . 


THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE UNITED 
STATES MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title 46, section 1126c, United 
States Code, the Chair appoints as mem- 
bers of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy the following Members on the part 
of the House: Mr. KEocH and Mr, 
LATHAM. 


THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE UNITED 
UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 816, Eightieth Con- 
gress, the Chair appoints as members of 
the Board of Visitors to the United States 
Military Academy the following Mem- 
bers on the part of the House: Mr. DE- 
GRAFFENRIED, Mr. SIEMINSKI, Mr. WIG- 
GLESWORTH, and Mr. MILLER of Maryland. 


ANNA ROSENBERG 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, not all 
of us had the foresight of picking this 
country for our place of birth. Some 
Americans were born abroad, but they 
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learned the price of freedom is eternal 
vigilance, and by the lessons of persecu- 
tion and oppression, they value their 
freedoms and their liberties as well as 
the freedoms and the liberties of all 
Americans as all of us should. Such a 
person was Anna Rosenberg. If all of 
us could follow her teachings and talk 
less about foreign birth, but about the 
lessons of freedom, this would be a finer 
and a better place to live. If those who, 
like Anna Rosenberg, had earned the 
medal of freedom, the medal for merit, 
and the award of the American Schools 
and Colleges Association, I think they, 
too, would preach Americanism as we 
like to preach it here in these halls of 
Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. BENNETT] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 


PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, a number of Members of Con- 
gress join me today in the introduction 
and sponsorship of a bill which would 
bring about greater direct participation 
by the American people in the selection 
of their Nation’s leaders. The bill reads 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States is hereby author- 
ized and directed to enter into agreements 
with the several States to conduct prefer- 
ential primaries for suggesting nominees 
for President and Vice President to each po- 
litical party which polled a popular vote of 
more than 10,000,900 in the last presidential 
election. 

Sec. 2. The Attorney General is hereby au- 
thorized to compensate each State for use 
of its facilities and services, but such com- 
pensation shall not exceed in any State 20 
cents for each vote cast in any such prefer- 
ential primary. 

Sec. 3. No person shall be a candidate for 
nomination in a preference primary under 
this act unless there shall have been filed 
with the Attorney General a petition on be- 
half of his candidacy signed by at least 500 
qualified voters in each of the 36 States. 

Sec. 4. The Attorney General shall by regu- 
lation specify the date on which such peti- 
tions shall be filed, the dates of such prefer- 
ence primaries, and other details necessary 
to effectuate the purposes of this act, but 
no such preference primary may be held later 
than July 1 of any presidential election year. 

Sec. 5. Whenever the Attorney General 
shall receive a petition which appears to 
qualify the name of a candidate for Presi- 
dent or Vice President, he shall forthwith 
notify the prospective candidate by the most 
expeditious means of communication and 
shall advise such prospective candidate that 
unless he withdraws his name from the bal- 
lot within 10 days after receipt of such no- 
tice, his name will appear on the ballot of 
his party at such presidential preference 
primary. If a candidate signifies his desire 
to withdraw his name within the above time 
limit, the Attorney General shall not print 
his name on the ballot. 

Sec. 7. As used in this act, the term 
“States” means the several States, Puerto 
Rico, and the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

Sec. 8. The Attorney General may, in his 
discretion, conduct preferential primaries in 
other areas under the jurisdiction of the 
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Government of the United States, either in- 
dependently or in conjunction with local 
Officials. 

Sec 9. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated in each presidential election year 
not to exceed the sum of $10,000,000 to carry 
out the purposes of this act. 


Joining me in the sponsorship of this 
legislation are Congressmen EaRL WIL- 
son, THRUSTON B. MorTON, WALTER 
GRANGER, CHARLES B. DEANE, BiLL Lan- 
TAFF, WILLIAM H. Ayres, A. S. HERLONG, 
Jr., Mike MANSFIELD, ELIZABETH KEE, 
HAROLD C. HAGEN, USHER L. Burpick, E. C. 
GatTuHIncs, Bos SIKES, GARDNER R. WITH- 
ROW, NorRIs POULSON, RIcHARD W. HOFF- 
MAN, CHESTER B. MCMULLEN, and C. M. 
BAILEY. 

Congressman JoHN W. HESELTON ex- 
pects to introduce a bill which is almost 
identical. 

During the growth and progress of our 
country, there have been a number of 
changes which have made our Govern- 
ment more democratic. I cannot feel 
that any of these events were mistakes; 
and few Americans, if any, would feel 
that the changes should be undone. 
Slavery was abolished. Senators ceased 
to be chosen by legislatures and are now 
elected by direct vote of the people. 
Women vote. In many States there are 
provisions for referendums and recalls. 
Unreasonable property restrictions 
among the qualifications for voting have 
been removed. The poll tax is gone in 
almost every State and is but a trifling 
sum in the few States where it remains. 
Almost from the beginning of our coun- 
try, the electoral college never took very 
seriously its power to choose the Presi- 
dent and Vice President preferred: by its 
members; but, instead, it merely reflects 
the popular vote of the electorate and 
automatically records what the people 
have already decided as between the can- 
didates for these offices. 

But the change in the method of func- 
tioning of the electoral college has still 
failed to make the selection of the Presi- 
dent as democratic a process as it should 
be. This is so because, as a practical 
matter, the people do not choose the 
nominees of the two parties. The most 
charitable statement on the present 
method of nomination would be to say 
that the nominees are chosen in party 
conventions. Actually, this is just more 
or less so, as is indicated by the recent 
open statement of one candidate’s sup- 
porters that he already has enough con- 
vention votes to be nominated when, as 
a matter of fact, not a single delegate 
to his national convention has yet been 
chosen. None will be chosen until the 
New Hampshire elections on March 11. 

Although the conventions do play the 
final role in the selection of the nomi- 
nees, the conventions are not very demo- 
cratic nor even very representative of the 
desires of the party members. In prac- 
tice, they are usually more nearly repre- 
sentative of the big politicians, office 
holders or not; and that is the reason 
why votes can be counted fairly accu- 
rately before the delegates are even se- 
lected. The people who select them, 
the big politicians, know whom they are 
going to back for President and they 
choose the delegates to the convention 
with that in mind. About half of the 
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delegates to conventions are chosen 
through a State convention system. 
Even in the 16 States where the voters 
choose the delegates there is little popu- 
lar control of the actions of the dele- 
gates, for in 14 of these States the dele- 
gates can quit the candidate chosen by 
the voters whenever the delegates desire 
to do so. 

At best, conventions would be com- 
posed of elected delegates who would 
try to pick the best candidates; but the 
abandonment of the free choice by the 
electoral college has already demonstrat- 
ed that the people would rather speak 
directly in such matters. Today, with 
the ample news coverages, in press, ra- 
dio, and television, it would seem that 
there is no obstacle to the people them- 
selves making proper choices of nominees 
for President and Vice President. 

There has long been a considerable 
sentiment favoring nomination of Presi- 
dential candidates by primaries. Begin- 
ning in 1911, a number of presidential 
primary bills were introduced in Con- 
gress. These proposals did not fail for 
lack of support for their objective among 
our country’s leaders. The idea has been 
endorsed by President Woodrow Wilson, 
Senator Hiram Johnson, Gen. Leonard 
Wood, Prof. Charles Merriam, and other 
eminent statesmen and political scien- 
tists. Just last Thursday President Tru- 
man endorsed it in his news conference. 
Nor has it failed for lack of support 
among the people. It has failed because 
of constitutional difficulties and the ap- 
parent unwillingness of its supporters to 
take a first practical step by promptly 
putting into law what can be done on 
this question short of constitutional 
amendment. 

In introducing this bill, Mr. Speaker, 
we believe that we have avoided the con- 
stitutional difficulties. We have recog- 
nized the unconstitutionality of an at- 
tempt to establish a presidential primary 
system which would prevent nomination 
by the convention system and bind the 
parties in their choice of nominees. To 
avoid this constitutional problem, our 
bill provides for primaries which would 
suggest candidates for convention nom- 
ination. While there can be no com- 
pulsion on the delegates to accept the 
primary choice, we anticipate that the 
results would be of extremely persuasive 
effect. Working on the analogy of the 
actions of presidential electors, we see 
that only in isolated and few occasions 
have any individual electors ever failed 
to vote the desires of the people who 
elected them. If the bill before us is en- 
acted, I feel sure that the voice of the 
voters will determine the nominees. 
This is so because a party could hardly 
fail to comply with the wishes of its 
members when popularly expressed. If 
it failed to do so, this would place on any 
candidates who were unpopularly chosen 
a burden which could hardly do otherwise 
than drag the party to defeat. 

Constitutional amendments have been 
introduced in this Congress by Congress- 
men Burpick and HERLoNG. My best 
wishes go to these proposals. However, 
I hope that the legislation which I have 
introduced today can accomplish many 
of the objectives of the proposed amend- 
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ments while the amendments themselves 
are experiencing the lengthy legislative 
processes which are required in chang- 
ing the Constitution. Moreover, actual 
practice under this proposed legislation 
may reveal either that this legislation 
will be entirely sufficient for the purposes 
sought or may reveal pitfalls which the 
constitutional amendments should avoid. 

This proposal can be and, we hope, will 
be adopted in time for the 1952 nomina- 
tions. If ever we needed to be certain 
that the President we elect will have 
the confidence of the people, it is now. 
Without this confidence he might not 
be able to call for the tremendous sacri- 
fices that may be needed during the com- 
ing 4 years. Without such confidence 
he might not be able to help establish 
the unity of purpose which could possi- 
bly evade the necessity for such sacrifice, 
Without this confidence, he will not be 
able to represent us with assurance in 
his difficult and delicate dealings with 
other countries. With this confidence, 
he cai. mobilize the incomparable spirit- 
ual and material strength of our people 
to lead the world into a time of peace. 

But even if our proposal is not adopted 
in time for use this year, its enactment 
for use at a later date would remove a 
serious defect in our political system in 
future elections. Surely, there will never 
be-a time when any country can afford 
to do other than use the best possible 
system to choose its leader. I have con- 
fidence in the American people and I 
believe that a Presidential primary will 
help them to select the best person to 
be our President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I gladly 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I want 
to congratulate the gentleman on the 
very sincere approach he has made on 
this subject. I think his proposal has 
much merit and is certainly worthy of 
consideration. However, the other day 
I received an advance copy of the gen- 
tleman’s bill and read it over. In his 
bill, if I interpret it correctly, the gentle- 
man provides that a party which failed 
to receive 10,000,000 or more votes in a 
previous election would not be permit- 
ted to place a name on this ticket. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. No party 
which in a previous election failed to re- 
ceive 10,000,000 votes would be repre- 
sented in the primary system set up in 
this bill. That does not mean that others 
cannot hold a primary of their own; it 
does not mean that they are not a party. 
This is the usual procedure in most of 
the States, if my recollection is correct, 
and I have studied a good number of 
election laws. It is usual to put in some 
limitation to avoid the encouragement of 
splinter parties which would destroy our 
present political system. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If this 
proposal is accepted and that limitation 
should be put in, then the people of 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Alabama, 
and Louisiana would not have anywhere 
to go next time, assuming, of course, that 
they found themselves in the same pre- 
dicament as in 1943? 
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Mr. BENNETT of Florida. They 
would have a place to go as they have 
now; they would not be cut off from 
anything they now have. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Would 
they be forced to choose between the 
two major political parties or would 
they have the right to express their 
own desires as they were forced to do 
last time to set up their own slate of 
candidates? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Why, of 
course, they could set up anybody they 
wanted to. This does not prohibit any- 
body from running for President. The 
gentleman could run for President him- 
self if he desired to do so. It does not 
prohibit any party or any candidate. , 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Should 
it be necessary for the South again to 
set up an independent slate of electors 
with its own candidates would it be pos- 
sible for the people in Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and other States to vote for our 
candidates in preferential primaries as 
well as for the candidates or the nomi- 
nees of the Democratic and Republican 
Parties? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. It would be 
just as possible as it is at the present 
time under the law we now have. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WICKERSHAM’. Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. ScuppER] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday President Truman’s message 
was received in the Congress calling for 
immediate action on the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project and en- 
deavored to substantiate the necessity 
for the United States Government to 
cooperate with Canada in the construc- 
tion of this project. 

In January 1951, the Public Works 
Committee was called to the White 
House for a briefing on this project. 
The President and his administrators 
endeavored to convince the committee 
that this project was urgent, in order 
to support the defense effort, in that 
iron ore from Labrador could be shipped 
into the Great Lakes area where the 
steel industry is largely concentrated. 

After 2 months of hearings and a per- 
sonal inspection of the Mesabi iron range 
and the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
area, I believe that its importance as 
such was pretty well blasted. Military 
officers testifying before the committee, 
pointed out that this concentration of 
transportation would make the seaway 
a prime target for enemy bombers, 
From information emanating from our 
Air Force officials—that we could stop 
only about 30 percent of air invasion— 
it is only logical that an enemy would 
endeavor to knock out this seaway if it 
had the importance attached to it that 
was claimed. Destruction of but one 
lock in the series which is contemplated, 
would render the seaway useless. 

I consider my duties as a Congress- 
man as likened to a director of a corpora- 
tion, and endeavor to get information 
that will help me in making a decision 
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as to whether the proposed plan was the 
most economical for the stockholders of 
the greatest corporation in the world— 
the taxpayers of America. 

On February 23, 1951, Vice Adm. Ed- 
ward L. Cochrane, Administrator of the 
Maritime Commission, Department of 
Commerce, was testifying before our 
Committee on Public Works. The chair- 
man called on me for observations or 
questions and I stated then, in part: 


The stress is being laid here entirely on 
the method of building the canal for the 
economy of our country. As I listen to the 
testimony, I am wondering if that factor is 
not being used as a cat’s paw to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire for the develop- 
ment of the power empire that has been 
built up in this country by the bureau. 


My Giscussion with Admiral Cochrane 
at that time centered on the economic 
feasibility of encouraging Canada to de- 
velop the seaway. I do not think it is 
in keeping with good international re- 
lations to interfere with Canada’s own 
plan for developing the canal, and de- 
riving full revenue therefrom. 

At this point, I would like to insert 
testimony on this subject as appearing 
on portions of pages 157, 158, and 159 
of part I, St. Lawrence seaway hearings 
before the Public Works Committee: 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr. SCUDDER? 

Mr. Scupper. Admiral, I am a new mem- 
ber of this committee and a relatively new 
Member in Congress. I have heard the state- 
ments made here and replies developed that 
there were proponents and opponents of this 
measure, both on the committee and off the 
committee. From the testimony I have heard 
and the questions and answers, without a 
doubt that is a fact. It is evident there 
are opponents of this project because it has 
been turned down on various times when it 
has been before the Congress. 

The stress is being laid here entirely on the 
method of building the canal for the economy 
of our country. AsI listen to the testimony, 
I am wondering if that factr is not being 
used as a cat’s paw to pull che chestnuts 
out of the fire for the development of the 
power empire that has been built up in this 
country by ths Bureau. 

Now, the testimony as to the amount of 
tonnage that can be shipped over the present 
Canadian canal has been represented, and I 
would like to have that developed further 
from whatever source it might come. One 
of the arguments that has been brought forth 
here on numerous occasions has been that 
if we do not build this canal that the Cana- 
dians will and are in a position to do so. 
Now, I have been in Canada a great num- 
ber of times, from one seaboard to the other, 
and it is hard for me to think of the Cana- 
dians as foreigners. I feel they are very close- 
ly related to us and a part of our American 
economy. And if they have the resources 
and can provide the money to construct this 
canal, I believe it would be a good neighbor 
policy to permit them to do so and it is not 
necessary for us to engage in this project. 

I have gone through the treaty agreements 
with Canada on our crops exchanges last 
year. Last year we bought a lot of wheat 
when we were storing wheat and giving it 
away and had no place to store it. We en- 
couraged importation of potatoes from Can- 
ada while we were dumping them in piles 
and letting them rot in order to support the 
Canadian economy. 

Would it not be = practical thing for us 
to encourage Canada to go ahead and build 
this canal and let us pay our tribute to 
C-nada in the form of tolls in order to sup- 
port their economy? We are bringing lum- 
ber and miterials into our country in com- 
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petition with our industries in order to help 
them out. 

Now, it seems to me that we should pay 
more attention to encouraging the Canadians 
to go ahead with the construction of this 
project rather than for us to be arguing 
about whether we are going to be selfish 
enough to try to cheat them out of that 
potential revenue that they might get from 
the operation of the canal. 

* * +. ~ * 

Personally, I am against the Federal Gov- 
ernment going into the power program. If 
the possibilities are only that we must co- 
operate with Canada and we cannot change 
the laws to provide for the development of 
power, then possibly the Government should 
gointoit. But I think that we should keep 
those two separate and talk about one 
rather than the two. 

Admiral CocrRaNneE. Well, you have been 
viewing this project from the point of view 
of international relations. 

Mr. Scupper. That is right. 

Admiral CocHrane. International 
nomics. 

Mr. Scupper. And sound investment— 
whether it is a good investment for us to 
go into and take the project away from 
Canada when they are willing, able, and ready 
to go ahead and do it themselves. 

Admiral CocHRane. I would have to admit 
that phase of the thing is not one in which 
I am by any means qualified to testify. I 
share your view of our relationships with 
the Canadians. I recognize likewise, of 
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course, that Canada is not a nation at all 
comparable to our own in its economic 
resources. 

Mr. Scupper. That is right. We should help 
them. 

_Admiral Cocuraneg. As to what has been 
the background of the present plan I am 


not versed, and I cannot give you any testi- 
mony at all as to the propriety or relative 
propriety of throwing this into a Canadian 
project exclusively. I am sure so far as the 
power output is concerned that there are 
areas in our own country that look with a 
great deal of interest to getting a share of 
that power, but I am not prepared to testify 
to whether I think it is good or bad. I have 
no opinion on that subject. I have no 
opinion on the desirability of having this 
become a Canadian waterway versus an 
American or international waterway. I am 
interested in its effect on ships and on the 
practicability of oceangoing ships making the 
passage. 

Mr. Scupper. But it would be just as prac- 
tical for Canada to build the canal, would it 
not, as for the United States? 

Admiral CocuHrane. I think there are very 
few ships that could recognize whether the 
locks were operated by Americans or 
Canadians. 

Mr. DonpERO. Mr. Chairman, let me ob- 
serve at this point that we succeeded in 
sending 30 St. Lawrence seaways to Europe 
under the Marshall plan in the last 3 years 
when you talk about letting foreign coun- 
tries do the work. 

Mr. ScuppER. Well, Mr. Chairman, that is 
just exactly what I am referring to—we have 
heen sending our taxpayers’ dollars all over 
the world to support their economies. Now 
we come with a selfish motive. If we don’t 
build it, Canada will. And, therefore, I think 
the good-neighbor policy which could be de- 
veloped would be for us to encourage them 
to build the canal and help them support 
their economy under a program where we will 
pay a reasonable amount of toll to help them 
amortize the cost of that canal. 

I believe that we would be performing a 
good-neighbor policy in helping them to de- 
velop their mineral resources so they can 
have something to balance their economy 
with ours so that we can have a balanced 
trade, 
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On February 27, 1951, I entered into 
& discussion concerning a possible sav- 
ings to the taxpayers in development 
of power rights in the international- 
rapids section of the St. Lawrence. Ap- 
pearing before the committee that day 
were Mon C. Wallgren, Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission; and Roger 
B. McWhorter, Chief Engineer of the 
Federal Power Commission. I call your 
attention to their testimony. . 

I am absolutely opposed to power 
rishts being grabbed off by the Federal 
Government, especially when others 
stand ready and are desirous of taking 
them over. The Federal Government 
has opposed attempts of the power au- 
thority of the State of New York to de- 
velop this power potential, even though 
a substantial savings could be realized in 
the cost of the seaway. 

Our testimony that day revealed that 
if the power authority of the State of 
New York and Province of Ontario would 
construct a single-purpose power proj- 
ect it could result in a saving of about 
$136,000,000 to our Federal taxpayers. 

I submit now the testimony on this 
subject, as appearing on pages 309, 310, 
311, 312, and 313 of part I, hearings be- 
fore the Public Works Committee on the 
St. Lawrence seaway: 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. SCUDDER. 

Mr. ScuppeR. Governor, I would like to 
follow through somewhat on Mr. Mack’s 
cuestion. I believe that if the State of New 
York is going to receive special treatment 
in a plan that we may be developing in 


changing this policy, the same treatment 


should be given to California. I refer to the 
Central Valley project in California. It is 
significant in that every drop of water that 
falls within the watershed of the Central 
Valley project falls within the State of Cali- 
fornia. There is not one drop of water that 
runs into California that becomes a part of 
the Central Valley project. You would be 
getting special treatment because the water 
of the St. Lawrence originates in many 
States and Canada and only flows through 
and over a portion of what New York claims 
to be a part of their domain. 

Now, why should not California be given 
the same right to own the Central Valley 
project when it has been completed. You 
are changing the policy, and I think it should 
be a general policy throughout the entire 
country, and treating everybody alike. Do 
you have any comment on that? 

Mr. WALLGREN. That is going to be a prob- 
lem for Congress to determine. 

Mr. ScuppER. Well, we are considering the 
problem in this bill. We might just as well 
do a good job while we're about it. 

Mr. WALLGREN. That is right. You have 
got the bill before you. And as far as the 
Central Valley project is concerned, it is a 
little different than this particular project. 

Mr. Scupper. It is quite different. 

Mr. WALLGREN. Yes. 

Mr. Scupper. I think we have a greater 
claim. 

Now, what would be the cost of this hydro- 
electric installation if the seaway were not 
a part of the project? I believe under this 
plan the two programs together will cost 
something over a billion dollars, of which 
we will pay $767,629,000. Now, if we would 
forget the seaway and develop, the power 
project alone, would it cost more or less? 

Mr. WALLGREN. Well, it would cost less to 
build only the power project. 

Mr. Scupper. Now, I believe in this regard 
a statement was made to the effect that the 
power project in itself would cost about 
$200,000,000. If $200,000,000 is the right fig- 
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ure, if we did not construct the seaway would 
it cost more or less to construct the power 
project? 

Mr. McWuorter. It would co:t more to 
construct the power project if the entire 
project were not being constructed than the 
amount allocated to power with the con- 
struction of the entire project at the same 
tim>. 

Mr. Scupper. About how much would you 
say? 

Mr. McWuorTER. Well, the estimated cost 
that would properly be allocable to power is 
$385,000,000. That is, $192,500,000 on each 
side of the river. 

Mr. ScuppDER. $385,000,000 just for power? 

Mr. McWuorter. That is correct. 

Mr. Scupper. Well, now, from a practical 
standpoint would the Federal Government 
not be saving a lot of money if they would 
give a license to the State of New York or 
to a power company to build this power 
project for $385,000,000 and save the Federal 
Government $185,000,000 to be used on the 
construction of the seawsy‘ Do you follow 
my thinking there? I am for saving the 
Government money and for providing a 
broad base to tax. If a private company 
constructed that project, they would be 
taxed for all time, and all the people of 
the United States would benefit from the 
power developed. 

Now, if we can save $185,000,000, I think 
it would be a mighty good thing to give a 
license to a private company or to the State 
of New York, someone who would pay taxes 
to the Federal Government. 

Mr. McWuorter. Mr. ScupDER, you misin- 
terpret the figures I gave you. The $385,- 
000,000 is the amount allocable to power 
development on both sides of the river. It 
is $192,500,000 on each side. 

Mr. Scupper. That is all right. I am still 
thinking about reducing the cost of the 
canal. 

Mr. McWuortTeRr. Well, if power were de- 
veloped separately and in advance of the 
development for navigation, the cost would 
probably be upward of $450,000,000. 

Mr. €cupper. If the project was com- 
pleted—— 

Mr. MCWuokrteR. If the power project were 
developed separately. 

Mr. ScuppER. It would cost $450,000,000? 

Mr. McWuort:R. Yes, for both sides of the 
river. 

Mr. ScuppER. Well, then, that would then 
save that much more in the construction of 
the canal ecause you are using the water 
impounded for flooding the various locks of 
the canal. Now, if you have the water im- 
pounded, all you have to do is to construct 
the canal and tap the reservoir, and fill the 
locks. 

Mr. McWuokrteR. Of course, a pi~t of the 
money expended for power, if it were done 
first, would be beneficial to navigation. 
There is no question about that. But all of 
the costs here would be amortized. I do 
not think there is a person in the world 
who would question the amortization of the 
power investment, whick would be very easy 
and could be amortized in a considerably 
shorter period than 60 years if that were 
thought desirable. 

I think there is no question in the world 
but that the combined project, with the 
transportation facilities, is highly desirable 
because the transportation is quite as im- 
portant as cheap power. 

Mr. ScuppeEr. Well, I might agree with you 
there. I think the project has a lot of merit. 
What I am trying to figure out is how we 
are going to save some money to the Federal 
Government. Now your figures go up to 
$450,000,000. The Federal Government would 
be saving $250,000,000 on the over-all project 
if some power company will construct the 
entire power project and allow us to use the 
water for filling the locks to build up our 
transportation system. I would like to have 
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that explored, because I would like to see a 
project such as this, even though it is a 
Government project, be done to save the tax- 
payers some money, as the people of the 
United States are going to pay the bill. I 
would like to see this phase explored and 
the question answered a little better than 
has been done here today. 

Mr. McWuorter. Of course, there is no 
question but that if New York and Ontario 
had constructed the power project as a joint 
undertaking, leaving out the two Federal 
Governments, that the power development 
would have cost them more than it will cost 
them as a part of the joint navigation-power 
enterprise. But we would not have had the 
combined project for power and navigation 
which is so extremely important right now, 
considering the disturbed world situation, 
Every dollar invested in this project for both 
power and navigation will be amortized. The 
Government will recover everything it puts 
in it, and so will the Canadian Government. 

Mr. Scupper. Well, I am still wondering, 


» regardless of whether it is amortized or not. 


The testimony I have heard here has not 
convinced me as to whether this is a prac- 
tical program for Federal financing. 

Mr. McWuHokrTER. Yes. 

Mr. Scupper. But I cannot see where the 
Federal Government should be spending 
some two hundred or two hundred and fifty 
millions when some private concern, maybe 
jointly with the authority of New York, is 
willing to construct the power units which 
will impound the water, and in that contract 
we could provide that sufficient water be 
reserved to operate the canal. If licensee 
were a power company, they would be paying 
taxes into the Federal Government for all 
time. 

If there was no other way of having this 
project accomplished except by the Federal 
Government doing the job, then that would 
be a different question. But when we have 
a group of people, representing both political 
subdivisions and private corporations, clam- 
oring to do this job, and we can save $250,- 
000,000, I believe it is worthy of conside-ation. 

Mr. McWuorter. But, Mr. Scupper, when 
you say $250,000,000, you have a very exag- 
gerated understanding of what the real sav- 
ing would be. The power investment in the 
dual project on the United States side is 
$192,500,000 in round figures. 

Mr. Scupper. But you are charging some 
of that to navigation, are you not? 

Mr. AcWnHorTER. No. Let me get the other 
figure, though. If New York and Ontario 
had developed the power without reference 
to the two Federal Governments and with- 
out reference to navigation, it would have 
cost each one of them about $225,000,000, or 
about $33,000,000 more than the $192,493,000 
proposed to be allocated to power on the 
United States side. 

Mr. Scupper. But you said it would cost 
$450,000,000 to construct the power facilities. 

Mr. McWnHortTer. Yes; $225,000,000 for New 
York and $225,000,000 for Ontario. 

Mr. Scupper. That is right. But in all— 
and that is what we are talking about— 
there is this figure of $767,000,000. Now, if 
it is going to cost us under the plan that 
amount of money, the difference between 
$450,000,000 and $767,000,000 is going to be 
the cost of the canal, and that is all that I 
would like to see expended by the taxpayers 
in the building of the canal. 

Mr. WALLGREN. I think the whole answer 
to it is that the entire project is self-liqui- 
dating. 

Mr. Scupper. I do not care about the self- 
liquidation. I am interested in saving the 
$250,000,000. And we will not have to ap- 
propriate that amount of money. We can 
enter into an agreement with the agency and 
let them build the facilities. All we want is 
the use of the water for the operation of 
the canal. That is all contemplated in the 
program, because you are talking about the 
hydroelectric energy you will create, and you 
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are at the same time tying in the construc- 
tion of the canal. 

Mr, McWuorter. Which figure are you re- 
ferring to up there on the wall chart? 

Mr. Scupper. Well, the figure General Pick 
seemed to use was the second chart. In 
other words, the entire project would be 
$1,078,000,000. 

Mr. McWuHorterR. Mr. Scupper, you are look- 
ing at the wrong project. The 27-foot proj- 
ect is the one under consideration. 

Mr. Scupper. Well, if you will pardon me, 
that was the figure that was referred to pretty 
generally yesterday in the testimony. But 
even taking the other figures, we would have 
a greater saving if you take the alternative 
project of $566,000,000. You then have a 
much greater differential. 

Mr. McWuorter. The $566,794,000 is for 
the 27-foot project, the United States in- 
vestment in it. Now, the cost allocation to 
the seaway would be that amount less about 
$193,000,000. Thus, the part of the deep 
waterway cost to be borne by the United 
States would be approximately $374,000,000 
(Duluth to Montreal). 

When the State of New York and the Prov- 
ince of Ontario were seeking authority to 
develop the International Rapids section of 
the St. Lawrence River for power production 
only, the staff of the Federal Power Com- 
mission estimated the cost of a project to 
accomplish that purpose at $452,827,000 (July 
1948 cost levels), it being assumed that half 
of this cost would be borne by New York 
and half by Ontario. It was recognized, as 
has been pointed out by Congressman 
ScupperR, that some of the principal features 
of this single-purpose project, particularly 
the dams, dikes, and channel excavations, 
would be valuable alike for power develop- 
ment and the improvement of navigation in 
event of subsequent construction of the sea- 
way. 

The cost of the dual-purpose project in 
the International Rapids section, with a 
channel depth of 27 feet, has been estimated 
by engineers of the two Governments, on 
the basis of the same construction-cost levels, 
at $588,613,000. Thus, it might appear that 
the two Federal Governments, by having the 
State and the Province construct the single- 
purpose power project, could reduce the cost 
to be borne by the said Federal Governments 
to about $136,000,000; but this is not a 
realistic view for the following reasons: 
(1) In consideration of the assumption by 
Canada of the obligation to construct, in 
addition to the Welland Ship Canal, the deep 
waterway throughout the 69-mile stretch of 
the St. Lawrence River from St. Regis, N. Y., 
to Montreal, the United States assumed the 
obligation to construct or provide all of the 
navigation and power facilities in the Inter- 
national Rapids section, except machinery 
and equipment for the development of power 
and works required for rehabilitation on the 
Canadian side of the international boundary. 
(2) The plans of the State and the Province 
did not provide for the construction of the 
control dam in and across the St. Lawrence 
River at Iroquois Point. Canada and the 
United States have been in agreement for 
25 years on this feature, and all plans pre- 
pared under authority of the two Govern- 
ments since 1925 have provided for a control 
dam to regulate the level of and outflow 
from Lake Ontario, and to protect the city 
of Montreal. Canada will not agree to elimi- 


nation of the control dam; and, of course, ° 


the United States has made no such request 
since entering into the agreement of 1941; 
and (3) the Canadian Government especially 
desires that the seaway and power facilities 
be constructed concurrently, and hence ad- 
heres to the agreement of 1941, the fulfill- 
ment of which would accomplish that result. 

Even if Canada should finally despair of 
getting the naturally expected cooperation 
under the 1941 agreement and permit a 
single-purpose power project to be con- 


structed by non-Federal interests, the United 
States would not gain, but, on the contrary, 
would suffer irreparable loss, because, as 
seems certain, Canada, with the advantage 
of the improved navigation potentialities 
thus set up in part by American funds, would 
then construct the seaway entirely in Cana- 
dian territory and fix the toll charges with- 
out reference to the United States. Ameri- 
can shipping would then pay for the sea- 
way, and the paying would continue, not just 
long enough to amortize the investment but 
rather as long as the St. Lawrence River flows 
between the two countries. 

Mr. Scupper. I think that finishes my ques- 
tions. 


While on this same subject of power 
development and a possible saving to 
the taxpayers, Mr. Speaker, I would also 
like to make a matter of record today 
portions of testimony of Mr. John E. 
Burton, chairman of the Power Author- 
ity of the State of New York, when he 
was testifying before the Public Works 
Committee on February 28, 1951. 

In an exchange of questions and an- 
swers, Mr. Burton outlined the position 
of that power authority and their ability 
to defray a considerable portion of the 
Federal cost simply for the privilege of 
obtaining this necessary power potential. 

Joint construction of the power proj- 
ect, according to testimony, will cost 
$450,000,000. About $85,000,000 of this 
amount, common to power and the sea- 
way, would be a saving to seaway cost. 

I would like to submit now portions of 
this testimony as appearing on pages 
329, 330, 334, and 335 of part I, St. Law- 
rence seaway hearings before the Public 
Works Committee: 


Mr. ScuppErR. At that point I would like to 
inject a question. There wquld be no hesi- 
tancy upon the part of the Power Commis- 
sion of the State of New York in working in 
conjunction with the Federal Government 
so that they could develop the St. Lawrence 
Canal? If you had the franchise to go ahead 
with this project there would be no reluc- 
tance on your part to cooperate with the 
Federal Government so that they could 
operate and construct the canal, is there? 

Mr. Burton. Our law says we must do it. 

Mr. ScuppER. Good. 

Mr. Burton. Our law says that we are to 
do both things. We are to get power for the 
State of New York, but we must get power 
in such a way that navigation can also be 
improved. 

Mr. ScuppDER. But you are willing, under 
your Power Authority, to go ahead with the 
construction of the power plant and set up 
the entire power project, and cooperate with 
the Federal Government to the point where 
they can build and operate a canal? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ScuppER. Could I ask one more ques- 
tion? What is contemplated in order to 
construct this series of dams that is proposed 
there? A statement was made yesterday 
that that project would cost about $450,000,- 
000. Is that, somewhere in line with what 
you said? 

Mr. Burton. $450,000,000 is the Ontario 
and New York cost of the power project, in- 
cluding about $90,000,000 of costs common 
to power and the seaway. In other words, 
if we were to have done the job under the 
old priority plan with a license from the 
Federal Power Commission that was denied, 
we would have paid on the New York side— 
and Ontanio would have done the very same 
thing—we would have paid about $40,000,000 
to $45,000,000 more than the plan before you 
contemplates. We would have been putting 
in on the New York side about $45,000,000 to 
the seaway, and we were willing to do it be- 
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cause the cheap power from the St. Lawrence 
means to New York a $20,000,000 a year sav- 
ing; and it would only take a little over 2 
years to pay back that excess cost that we 
were willing to throw into the seaway. 

Mr. Scupper. In other words, the project 
we have before us today costs some 
$566,000,000. 

Mr. Burton. That is the total from Duluth 
to Montreal. 

Mr. Scupper. That is right. Now, if you 
would build it, that total would run about 
$818,000,000. 

Mr. Burton. 818 it is. Yes. 

Mr. Scupper. Then if you would put in 
the $450,000,000, that would reduce the cost 
under the present bill for the construction 
of the canal. In other words, the Govern- 
ment would be getting a better deal and 
would be appropriating less money than if 
the two jobs were done together and handled 
entirely by the Federal Government. In 
other words, we would be saving the differ- 
ence between $450,000,000 and the total 
amount of the project. 

Mr. Burton. Not under section 5. 

Mr. ScuppEer. No. I mean if we separated 
it and allowed you to proceed with your 
power development you would be willing to 
go ahead with, then all we would have to do 
is construct the canal, and the water would 
be available for the operation of the locks. 

Mr. Burton. That would take a $450,000,- 
000 cost, approximately, out of that 
$566,000,000. 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. 

Mr. Burton. But New York and Ontario 
would then be giving into the seaway about 
$40,000,000 to $45,000,000 apiece. 

Mr. ScuppeErR. Yes. 

Mr. Burton. That is the real saving there. 

Mr. Scupper. That is a concession you 
would be granting for the right to get cheap 
power. 

Mr. Burton. That is what we would grant 
in order to get going. 

Mr. Mack. You mean it would cost $450,- 
00C,000 to build the power installation? 

Mr. BurTon. Yes. On both sides, includ- 
ing the seaway parts of it which we need for 
power also. Part of the dam and dikes, and 
a large amount of the construction are com- 
mon to power and seaway. 


I would also like to call your atten- 
tion to further testimony on this same 
subject. This reveals the willingness of 
the Power Authority of the Province of 
Ontario to cooperate with the New York 
Authority on the power development— 
and the resultant savings that could be 
realized by our taxpayers—as well as 
avoiding Federal control, to which I am 
unalterably opposed when other means 
avail themselves. 


I submit this testimony as insertion 
No. 4, as it appears on pages 1629 and 
1630 of part III, St. Lawrence hearings, 
before the Public Works Committee on 
October 9, 1951: 


Mr. ScuppEr. I have been listening to this 
discussion all morning at that end of the 
table: I did go on the trip to the St. Law- 
rence. I have quite a bit of interest in this 
project and I just want to ask Mr. Burton 
a question. Did I understand you to say 
that the cost of the seaway would be re- 
duced to about $96,000,000 if the Authority 
were given the right to construct the power 
facilities? After the dams are built, the use 
of the water would be provided and the costs 
of the canals would be about $96,000,000? 

Mr. Burton. Mr. Scupper, that would be 
in the International Rapids section only. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Yes. 

Mr. Burton. I haven’t figured it out for 
the whole stretch from Montreal to Duluth, 
but in the International Rapids section, 
where power is involved, if the power priority 
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plan had been adopted and New York and 
Ontario had their license we would today be 
paying $232,000,000 each and the seaway in 
that section in the International Rapids, 
some 40 miles there, would cost our Federal 
Government $96,000,000. 

Mr. Scupper. That is the big part of the 
seaway cost, is it not? 

Mr. Burton. That would be the big part, 
as far as the United States is concerned. 

Mr. ScuppEer. Going further, Mr. Chairman, 
this whole question, as I see it, resolves itself 
in the point as to whether or not we are 
going to delegate complete national bureau- 
cratic control to the Federal Government. 
It seems to me there is an easy solution of 
this plan and can be done in the American 
way. That is to provide that the New York 
Authority be permitted to go ahead with the 
construction of the power facilities with the 
Province of Ontario. When we were on the 
trip a Mr. Saunders, who is president of the 
Ontario Power Authority, made quite a talk 
to the delegation. After he finished I asked 
him if he was correct when he said that the 
Province of Ontario would be paying all of 
the cost and not the Canadian Government. 
In other words, it would not be the Dominion 
Government, but the Province of Ontario, 
and that they had to pay taxes to the Do- 
minion Government, which is the reverse of 
what we do in this country on such a project. 
I asked him if they would be willing to work 
with the New York Power Authority in the 
construction of these facilities, and he said 
they would. 

This was a public hearing, and those of 
you who were there heard it. I asked him 
if he would be willing to go ahead with the 
construction and provide for enough surplus 
water for the operation of the locks. He 
said they would. 

To my way of thinking that makes the 
problem rather simple and stops a lot of 
confusion, because if the State of New York 
assumes all of the responsibility for the con- 
struction of the project and makes available 
the water for the operation of the locks, the 
project can be divided into two separate de- 
velopments and you reduce the cost of the 
seaway to a minimum, and it may be able 
to pay itself out. 


To sum up, Mr. Speaker, regardless of 
the merit of the St. Lawrence seaway, I 
feel that it is something that can very 
well be done without—especially as pro- 
posed. 

The way it looks to me, this is strictly 
a political, bureaucratic plan to contrcel 
the ecoy..my of the Northeast—and I am 
dead against it. I will be against the 
program until it resolves itself into a 
practical plan. I do not believe the 
Federal Government should inject itself 
into a project such as this when the area 
concerned desires to develop their own 
resources. Ido not believe that the Fed- 
eral taxpayers should be forced to in- 
volve themselves in such a program. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. BoLton] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


THE NURSING NEEDS OF TODAY 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
has informed me that it is his inten- 
tion to schedule my nursing bill, H. R. 
910, for consideration with the hope of 
bringing it to the floor in the near 
future—as soon as action on another 
matter on which the committee sus- 
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pended action has been taken. In view 
of this I have asked for this time in 
order to bring the membership up to 
date in regard to the present situation. 

In spite of the fact that there are more 
nurses actually at work in the United 
States today than at any time in our 
history, with a higher ratio of nurses to 
population than ever before, we are 
60,000 short of the number of registered 
nurses needed in the hospital and health 
services of the country. To meet the 
actual requirements for adequate care 
of all our sick we should have in addi- 
tion to the professional nurse literally 
tens of thousands of practical nurses to 
perform those simple nursing duties 
which do not require the experienced 
skills and the trained judgment of the 
professional nurse. 

This critical shortage of nurses is not 
numerical abstraction. It is a poignant 
reality—a shortage of desperately needed 
services to the sick. Many hospitals 
have closed out entire wards; some have 
had to shut down completely because 
of their inability to find enough quali- 
fied women to keep their nursing services 
adequately staffed. Some hospitals are 
so shorthanded that there is virtually 
no nursing care between 4 p. m. and 7 
a. m. Not even medications or treat- 
ments can be given acutely ill patients 
during these hours. Public health pro- 
grams are feeling the pinch too. Be- 
cause they cannot get the nurses they 
need, they are unable to provide health 
education and care in areas where there 
are no hospitals. It is an actual fact 
that many public and private health 
agencies have had job vacancies for 
more than a year—they simply cannot 
find qualified public health nurses to 
fill them. 

Such a situation is dangerous enough 
in normal times. But we are not living 
in normal times. We are geared again 
for defense—defense not merely of our 
physical boundaries and material goods 
but of our basic strength as a people, 
of our national integrity, the moral, ethi- 
cal values which have made our Nation 
great and which we hold to be the 
right of mankind throughout the world, 
knowing as we do that such rights must 
be earned and that the responsibility 
they bring with them cannot be set aside. 

I do not need to remind you that. tyr- 
anny thrives best where the bodies and 
minds of men have been ravished by 
hunger, ill health, and _ privation. 
Health has become the world’s—and this 
Nation’s—greatest resource. The scar- 
city of any one large segment of health 
personnel—in this case, nurses—there- 
fore has serious impact on our ability 
to keep morale high and ta keep man- 
power at a high level of productivity. 

Have you tried to picture the poten- 
tial waste of human resources by sick- 
ness at a time when every citizen is 
needed? Have you considered the pos- 
sibilities of the chaos which might de- 
scend upon large and small communi- 
ties alike in the event of a major disaster 
striking first one American nerve cen- 
ter and then another, and another, and 
another? I have, and the strain on our 
hospital and health facilities, which I 
can foresee is frighteningly grim. With- 
out enough nurses to go around now, how 
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can we possibly cope with emergency 
needs? How can we even cope with the 
expected increasing demand as new hos- 
pitals open and new health services are 
launched during the next 5 years? 

We have approximately 320,000 grad- 
uate professional mnurses—RN’s—ac- 
tively practicing today. About 1,200 
State-approved schools of nursing turn 
out 30,000 additional graduates each 
year. Some schools graduate as many 
as 100 annually, but the many small 
schools, some graduating as few as a 
half dozen, bring the average number 
of annual graduates down to 30. These 
schools, large and small, however lim- 
ited in size and teaching facilities, are 
our source of graduate-nurse supply. 
We count on them, year after year, to 
struggle with deficits, to maintain high 
standards of teaching and practice, and 
to turn out more and more graduates as 
the demand for nursing mounts higher 
and higher. 

Under today’s State licensing laws a 
nurse is required to have had 3 years’ 
training in a hospital with certain basic 
courses, and so forth. I have told you 
that 30,000 students graduate annually. 
Unfortunately the profession as a whole 
loses some 22,000 active nurses each 
year—which leaves the annual net gain 
at only 8,000 nurses—and our actual 
shortage today is 60,000. To supply 
these is a truly herculean task which 
many schools and hospitals simply can- 
not perform without help. 

H. R. 910 provides a way to meet the 
situation squarely and realistically with 
assistance from the Federal Government 
which will supplement, not replace, pres- 
ent resources—assistance which will ul- 
timately mean more and better care for 
you and me because it will help schools 
of nursing to expand and improve their 
courses of instruction and thus enroll 
and graduate more nurses. 

H. R. 910 is designed to help our hard- 
pressed nursing schools in three major 
ways: 

First. To help meet costs of instruc- 
tion and to expand existing schools, and 
to build new schools. 

Second. To provide scholarships for 
qualified nursing students. 

Third. To aid research and special 
projects in the field of nursing services 
and nursing education. 

I am convinced each of these three 
steps are urgently needed before we can 
possibly recruit enough students to meet 
future needs. 

A companion bill, S. 2301, was intro- 
duced in the Senate in October by Sen- 
ator Irvine Ives. It differs from H. R. 
910 only in a very few minor details. 

Although you undoubtedly recall the 
main points of H. R. 910 let me give 
you a brief summary. 

It is estimated that the cost of the 
program would be in the neighborhood 
of $47,000,000 the first year. After sur- 
veys have been made and the future 
needs assessed, the Congress will be left 
to decide each year how much to ap- 
propriate, based on reports made directly 
to the Congress by the Advisory Council 
which will administer the program. The 
Advisory Council will be composed of 13 
persons chosen from the medical, nurs- 
ing, and hospital professions and from 
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education, public health administra- 
tion, and a consumer of nursing serv- 
ice—none of whom shall be in the full- 
time employ of the Federal Government. 
The Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, Chief Medical Officer of 
the VA, and a medical officer designated 
by the Department of Defense will serve 
as ex-officio and nonvoting members. 
The bill was drawn in response to re- 
quests from nursing leaders and hos- 
pitals and has the approval and support 
of the American Nurses Association and 
the American Hospital Association. 

Now let me tell you about some of the 
thinking which nursing and hospital 
leaders have shared with me and which 
led to the writing of H. R. 910. 

Let us consider first the plight of the 
s_aall hospital school of nursing. Most 
of our 1,170 nursing schools are small 
and do not have funds to operate a pro- 
gram which will attract and hold stu- 
dents and produce competent nurses. 
Libraries are small and often contain 
only books which are 10 or more years 
old. With the rapid changes in medical 
and nursing practice, it is obvicus that 
these Looks are completely outdated. 
Frequently there is only one instructor 
who must teach from 7 to 10 courses in 
various fields of nursing. Under these 


circumstances, students get little or no 
supervision in their clinical practice. 
We do not think this situation is hope- 
less—nor do we believe that the small 
school of nursing should be eliminated. 
These schools have an important role in 
the small hospital which serves the small 


community. . They are in a position to 
prepare local young women for graduate 
service to the local community and thus 
perform a vital service not only to the 
health of local people but also to the ed- 
ucation of local youth. With financial 
aid, most of these schools could improve 
their study facilities, employ competent 
instructors, and offer a nursing experi- 
ence which would attract as many nurs- 
ing candidates as the community might 
need. Good nursing programs in small 
schools throughout the country help 
keep nursing resources where they are 
needed. They will help the small com- 
munity compete more effectively with 
the attractions of the large urban centers 
which offer a wide variety of choices 
both in the selection of nursing school 
ana graduate career. 

Last year, according to the Committee 
on Careers in Nursing which is the na- 
tional nurse recruitment organization, 
admissions to schools of nursing dropped 
5 percent below the figure for 1950. This 
happened in spite of the fact that the 
National Advertising Council undertook 
nurse recruitment as one of its major 
public service campaigns and promoted 
the need for nurses in magazine, news- 
paper, radio, and television advertising 
worth several millions of dollars. Part 
of the reason behind the drop-off in ad- 
missicns, we know, is due to the fact that 
there were 10,000 fewer high school girl 
graduates last year. Part may also be 
connected with the possibility that nurs- 
ing education is failing to compete satis- 
factorily with opportunities for educa- 
tion in other fields, to say nothing of the 
cost-free career opportunities being of- 
fered by the Armed Forces and industry. 
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In our plan to make nursing education 
more attractive, therefore, we include 
large as well as small schools of nursing 
and will offer funds which will provide 
scholarships to prepare more and better 
instructors, and which will enable schools 
to add these prepared instructors to their 
staffs. Better faculties, better teaching 
facilities, better courses—all these help 
produce more and better qualified grad- 
uates. They should also help reduce the 
high rate of withdrawals before gradua- 
tion—sometimes as high as 50 percent of 


admissions, a shocking waste of faculty ~ 


time, clinical facilities and school funds, 

Funds under H. R. 910 will also pro- 
vide scholarships for worthy nursing can- 
didates and for graduate education in 
the many nursing specialties. 

The clearest evidence that scholar- 
ships are needed for graduate education 
is the fact that the number of graduate 
nurses taking full time advanced in- 
struction was highest during the post- 
war years when the GI bill of rights was 
functioning. Now that that opportunity 
has ended, the number of nurses in full 
time graduate courses has dropped and 
the highest proportion taking advanced 
training are doing it on a part time basis. 
Part time study has disadvantages. 
When a graduate student can attend fuil 
time she can be prepared for her job 
as instructor or administrator far more 
rapidly than when she must take only 
one or two courses a year as a part time 
student. 

The basic collegiate school of nursing 
offers another example of the fact that 
nursing students need financial support. 
While there are no actual figures avail- 
able as to the number of students who 
do not attend collegiate schools of nurs- 
ing because of financial difficulties there 
are several suggestive situations. In a 
number of basic collegiate schools where 
the diploma program is still in operation, 
there is a much larger enrollment in the 
diploma program than in the degree pro- 
gram. The instruction is often almost 
the same and the length of the degree 
program is sometimes only a year longer, 
The deans of these schools think that 
the main reason for this unequal en- 
rollment is the financial outlay required 
of the degree student. 

In one State, in which there is a 
State university school of nursing, where 
tuition is low and a private university 
school of nursing where tuition is high, 
the enrollment at the State university 
was 77 and at the private university 50. 
This was surprising inasmuch as the pri- 
vate university school has been estab- 
lished longer than the State university 
school, is one of the best programs in 
the country, and is very well known. 
Both deans felt that the difference in 
enrollment was due primarily to the dif- 
ferences in tuition in the two schools. 
Further evidence that finances limit en- 
rollment in collegiate schools or in the 
best collegiate schools was given by the 
dean of the private university school. 
Until this year, students could take their 
first 2 years at any college or university. 
Most of the students took these 2 years 
at State colleges, not at the private uni- 
versities where tuition was much higher. 

You will be interested to know that 
in 1950, 66 percent of all nurse training 
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institutions charged tuition as against 
15 percent in 1932. For the same pe- 
riod, stipends for students dropped from 
88 percent o£ institutions in 1932 to only 
30 percent in 1950. Cost to the stu- 
dent ranged from $85 in the cheapest 
area to $699 in the most expensive. Typ- 
ical stipends averaged just over $10 a 
month. The cost to the school, as well 
as to the student, has increased over the 
years. 

I think it is important to remember, 
however, that as costs increase so also 
does the knowledge and skill of the pro- 
fessional nurse. A group of nurses in 
a large California hospital, a few weeks 
ago, wondered how they were spending 
their time. They made a record of their 
present activities in a given day and com- 
pared this to the record for a compar- 
able day a year ago. They found that 
60 percent of the procedures they are 
now required to perform had not been 
introduced into the hospital 1 year back. 
This is a good example of how nursing 
service is constantly changing to keep 
pace with the advances of science and 
medicine. Nursing education must pre- 
pare nurses for this ever-expanding role 
on the health team. 

Early ambulation, the use of radio- 
active isotopes, use of antibiotics, intra- 
venous feeding, complicated devices like 
the mechanical kidney, complicated pro- 
cedures like heart catheterization—these 
are just a few developments which re- 
quire new nursing techniques. Nurses 
now on the job have not had opportu- 
nity to prepare themselves to meet these 
patient needs. Intensive short courses 
under the auspices of colleges and uni- 
versities could train one nurse from each 
of a large number of hospitals who could 
return to her job and through on-the- 
job training improve the skills of many 
nurses. This type of on-the-job train- 
ing assumes new importance now that 
many prepared nurses are leaving for 
military service and positions are being 
filled by less qualified persons. H.R. 910 
would provide funds to send nurses to 
take these intensive short courses, and 
would also help defray the cost of the 
important in-service education programs 
they would subsequently launch in their 
individual hospitals. 

The bill also provides fund to expand 
practical nurse education. We learned 
during the war that perhaps as much as 
50 percent of what we call “environ- 
mental” patient care can be safely and 
adequately given by someone less highly 
skilled than the professional nurse. This 
knowledge has served to make hospitals 
aware of the value of the trained prac- 
tical nurse on the nursing service team. 
She has a valuable and necessary service 
to perform for patients. And she also 
has a direct bearing on the professional 
nurse shortage. Her availability to take 
over simple procedures involving com- 
fort and cleanliness and routine bedside 
care, release hours and hours of profes- 
sional nurse time on each hospital ward 
each day—time which the professional 
nurse can invest in the highly technical 
procedures which require her trained 
judgment and practical skill. 

Until recent years there was no na- 
tionally acceptable minimum standard 
for the preparation of practical nurses. 
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Now, however, certain minimum train- 
ing requirements have been established 
and compressed into courses which run 
approximately a year. There are some 
200 of these recognized courses—less 
than 70 of which are operated by hos- 
pitals. The others are sponsored by vo- 
cational education programs in collab- 
oration with nearby hospitals which offer 
the facilities for clinical experience and 
practice on the wards. 

More of these recognized programs are 
needed to increase the supply of properly 
trained practical nurses. My bill—H. R. 
910—will provide money to support this 
segment of nursc education as well as 
the professional program. 

Every month of delay means delay in 
starting thousands of young women, 
anxious but financially unable to enter 
nursing training, on their way. It is, 
therefore, my earnest hope that action 
on H. R. 910 may, indeed, be taken in 
committee and in this House in the very 
near future. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, wil! the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
There seems to be a good deal of interest 
in the State of Massachusetts in your 
bill. There was a very fine editorial, 
which I sent to the gentlewoman from 
Ohio, which appeared in the Boston 
Herald. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I was very glad to 
have the editcrial. We have evidence 
from every State of the Union that there 
is a great eagerness on the part of nurs- 
ing groups as well as on the part of the 
public generally, and especially on the 
part of the girls who are eagerly await- 
ing for some help and to find something 
of the nature they had during the war 
such as the Nurses Cadet program. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Many of the nurses have spoken of the 
situation. Many people cannot afford to 
really be ill now because they cannot get 
the necessary nursing care. 

Mrs. BOLTON. They cannot get the 
service in many hospitals. They cannot 
get the service from the Public Health 
because of the shortage of nurses in 
many instances. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WICKERSHAM). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 


VETERANS’ nOSPITALS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, and to have 
those remarks appear under three sep- 
arate headings. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS oi Massachusetts. First 
of all, I want to correct the ReEcorp. 
Yesterday, on page 672, I spoke regard- 
ing closing the hospital at Framingham, 
Mass., as a veterans’ hospital, and the 
taking over of that same hospital by the 
Army. I did not look over my remarks 
before they went to the Government 
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Printer and there are 1 number of errors. 
I spoke of the fact that we all remem- 
bered the closing of the Birmingham 
Hospital at Van Nuys, Calif. In my re- 
marks it speaks of that hospital as being 
the Framingham Hospital. The Bir- 
mingham Hospital was closed and moved 
to a naval hospital of semipermanent 
construction at Long Bezch, in scuthern 
California. 

While some of the paraplegics were 
here in Washington to intercede with the 
President, protesting the closing of 
Birmingham, the bathtubs were removed 
from that hospiial, so that when they 
returned to the hospital they had no 
bathtubs and specially arranged bath 
facilities are necessary to this type of 
disabled veteran. They were not given 
a full and ccmrlete hearing. 

It takes the parap'egics a long time 
to go from the homes they had built 
near the Birmingham hospital to the 
naval hospital at Long Beach. All para- 
plegics have to go at least once a week 
to a hospital for treatment. 

I would like to state, Mr. Speaker, that 
the paraplegics have done remarkably 
well in their struggle fc: personal re- 
habilitation, due to the very fine medical 
and surgical care they have had since 
the war. I saw many of those boys in 
England, and there the doctors told me 
they would never be out again. Many 
of those boys today are living in espe- 
cially built hom2s, provided in part by 
a gift of $10,000 from the Government. 
Many of them go to and from their busi- 
nesses, short distances, in automobiles 
also given by the Government. They 
have come a very long way in rehabilita- 
tion, but everybody knows that these 
paraplegics need a special type 01 med- 
ical and surgical care in the early stages 
and in the later stages o7 treatment. 
They deserve enormcis credit for what 
they have done in coming back to as 
nearly a normiul life as they could pos- 
sibly live. 

There is a very fine young man, head 
of the paraplegics organization, who 
comes to the Capitol often regarding 
legislation affecting paraplegic veterans. 
He drives his automobile up here from 
the McGuire Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital, in Richmond, and he goes all 
over the Capitol in a wheel chair. Sev- 
eral months ago Le visited 96 Senators 
regarding a certain piece of legislation 
in which his group was interested. This 
bill was passed, but it was vetoed by the 
President. However the House and 
Senate, in their wisdom, overruled the 
Presidential veto on this very deserving 
measure for disabled veterans, and it is 
now Public Law No. 149, Eighty-second 
Congress. I intend to speak at a later 
date concerning the fine effect of this 
law. Not only has it helped the veterans 
themselves, but it is enabling many vet- 
erans to leave VA hospitals and return to 
their families, thereby saving the Federal 
Government the excessively high cost of 
hospital maintenance. 

I visited the naval hospital at Long 
Beach, Calif., and I found there that the 
wards were, I considered, potential fire 
traps. The wards were very large; there 
was an entrance into the hospital cor- 
ridor end there was an entrance leading 
out of the ward onto the ramp going into 
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the street; but the hospital ward door 
opened the wrong way, so in case of fire 
the men could not get out. I recom- 
mended that ramps be placed at the side 
of the wards so that there would be two 
exits, and that the doors be changed. 
The Veterans’ Administration promised 
to do it but they did not change the 
doors, I understand, and Admiral Boone 
on a trip that he made to California, I 
think 2 weeks ago, ordered the ramps 
to be placed and the doors to be changed. 
The paraplegics feel very bitterly that 
they are asked by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to build their homes, homes pro- 
vided in part by the Federal Govern- 
ment, near the veterans’ hospitals, and 
then the Veterans’ Administration turns 
around and removes those hospitals. In 
many instances they have to travel many 
miles by automobile to the nearest hos- 
pital for treatment, and that treatment 
requires doctors especially trained for 
that purpose. That is one reason, Mr. 
Speake., why I am protesting so vigor- 
ously the closing of the Framingham 
hospital in Massachusetts as a veterans’ 
hospital. There are many amputees 
there who need to be fitted to their arti- 
ficial arms and legs; there are other vet- 
erans there who need special care. When 
they are moved they will have to go to 
the hospital at West Roxbury which is a 
good hcspital but totally unsuited for the 
care of paraplegics. There are practi- 
cally no grounds at the West Roxbury 
hospital; there is no parking space for 
the automobiles of the amputees, the 
paraplegics, and other patients who need 
treatment there. I do not see why the 
Army wants to take over the Framing- 
ham hospital. There is an adequate Army 
hospital at Fort Devens, which happens 
to be in my district, which could be uti- 
lized by the Army; there ic also a hospital 
at Camp Edwards that can be utilized. 
It seems a very unwise and a very unjust 
act, and I am hoping that the protests of 
all the veterans’ organizations and the 
families of these men now treated at 
Framingham will be heeded and that the 
hospital will not be taken over by the 
Army. I think that the matter has not 
been thoroughly investigated and 
thought over by the Army, and I doubt 
very much if it came from some of the 
doctors—I may be wrong—because I 
think they would see the lack of wisdom 
in doing it and the unfairness of it. Iam 
very sure they do not have to take over 
that special hospital at Framingham. 


NEGOTIATION OF CONTRACTS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Tennessee 
{Mr. Gore] yesterday spoke regarding 
the order which is being prepared or has 
been prepared after the ruling of the 
Comptroller General regarding the nego- 
tiation of contracts. The Comptroller 
General has ruled that contracts may 
be negotiated in distress areas, For 
years and years contracts have been 
negotiated. It is very unfair to New 
England, especially Massachusetts, that 
our people should not be given contracts. 
The work is of the highest class and 
in some instances the contractor’s bid 
is only one-fourth or one-eighth of a 
cent more perhaps than other areas, He 
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should also be awarded some of this 
work in a distressed area, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in the South in many instances 
the labor laws are not enforced. Labor 
in some southern communities will do 
work for less than we in the North pay 
for the same kind of work. That is one 
reason why the southern mills can com- 
pete with our industries in New England 
and reecive contracts. I am devoted to 
my southern colleagues and I find them 
very fine to work with and very co- 
operative. When I was, first, chairman 
of a subcommittee on hospitals of the 
Committee on Veterans Affairs, later 
chairman of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, I did my utmost to see that their 
veterans were given justice and that the 
veterans of the Southern States were 
given adequate and necessary hospital 
and other care. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to refer to 
another subject, which is the dispersal 
of industry. It was Henry Wallace’s 
idea when he was Secretary of Agri- 
culture that the New England area 
should become a recreational center, 
that our industries be closed down and 
sent to other sections of the country, 
and that we no longer do any industrial 
work. At present this Democratic ad- 
ministration seems to follow this plan 
to take away those industries from us 
and send our workers to other States, 
leaving us without adequate work to do. 

May I say also, Mr. Speaker, that the 
administration has been very unjust 
and unfair in removing facilities from 
the State of Massachusetts, also from 
the New England area. Fort Devens is 
in my district. The administration has 
removed troops from there, taking away 
a division located at Fort Devens and 
sending it elsewhere. We should have 
at least one division there in the way of 
ground troops to protect us if any emer- 
gency should arise. It is a wonderful 
place and men trained there have been 
very brave and fine soldiers. This ad- 
ministration is also moving Government 
work from the Portsmouth Navy Yard 
into Philadelphia. Also the U. S. S. 
Boston which is to be converted into a 
rocket ship is being sent to the ship- 
yards in New Jersey instead of to the 
sLipyards in Massachusetts. Also the 
district office of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration handling insurance and death 
claims has been moved from Boston to 
Philadelphia. There are many, many 
other instances where this Democratic 
administration has discriminated against 
Massachusetts. There has not been a 
fair distribution of Government work to 
Massachusetts. No consideration has 
yet been given to distressed areas with 
large numbers of unemployed persons in 
Massachusetts. We feel we have been 
unfairly treated in all these respects. 
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The Korean war has taken very heavy 
toll of our Massachusetts men in inju- 
ries and deaths. 


WILLIAM OATIS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to join the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Beamer] in 
his protest regarding the treatment of 
William Oatis in Czechoslovakia. 

I felt at the time that we passed the 
resolution that we should sever relations 
with Czechoslovakia if William Oatis was 
not returned to us. We should have 
passed my original resolution. I have 
never known a country to prosper that 
did not follow a strong, self-respecting 
policy. 

It is an outrageous, cruel thing not to 
do all we can to secure William Oatis’ 
freedom. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man .from Pennsylvania [Mr. Eser- 
HARTER] is recognized for 5 minutes. 


FRANK E. McKINNEY, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, as 
you know the Democratic National Com- 
mittee has a new chairman, the Honor- 
able Frank E. McKinney, of Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Frank McKinney is a real story of 
American success. He started from 
scratch in his boyhood and by his own 
efforts has made a go of his various un- 
dertakings. 

He has had success in business. He 
has had success as a banker. He has 
been able to play a part in that great 
American game, baseball, as an owner of 
some of our best known baseball teams 
including the Pittsburgh Pirates from 
my district. 

Now he is bringing his successful 
know-how to the national scene as 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. He will bring success in 
this endeavor just as he has in his other 
efforts in the past. 

But, through all of his success, Frank 
McKinney has remained a good, honest, 
plain American citizen. This was 
brought forcefully to my attention again 
the other day when I saw a clipping from 
the Indianapolis News telling about one 
of the many little things that Frark Mc- 
Kinney is always doing for those who 
have been less fortunate than he. 

This is the story of little Eddie 
Shearn, of Indianapolis, a 15-year-old 
boy who is bedridden with a heart ail- 
ment. FranE McKinney read _ that 
Eddie was a great admirer of Ralph 
Kiner, Pittsburgh’s home-run king. 

Without fanfare of publicity, Frank 
McKinney, a close friend of Kiner’s, got 
an autographed baseball for little Eddie. 
And, with the baseball, he sent a short 
note to Eddie which said, among other 
things: 

I read of your illness and want you to 
know it is the spirits of boys like you that 
makes America what-it is today. Keep your 
chin up, fellow—you will be playing baseball 
again before you know it. 
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It took an energetic reporter to dig up 
this story. Frank McKinney does not 
tell people about this part of his life. 
Maybe Frank McKinney will be a little 
embarrassed that I have told about it 
here. But since it has already appeared 
in the paper, I do not think he will mind. 

And I believe that the Members of 
this body should have this picture of the 
new chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee—the picture of a kind, 
thoughtful, friendly person. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as part of my 
remarks the story of this incident as it 
appeared in the Indianapolis News: 

[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) News of 

January 14, 1952] 
KINER TO MCKINNEY TO EppIiE—A Sizzler 
(By Robert Newell) 

The News has discovered a hot double-play 
combination—Ralph Kiner to Frank Mc- 
Kinney to Eddie Shearn. 

Eddie is the 15-year-old boy in bed with 
a rheumatic heart who is a terrific fan of 
“Home Run King” Kiner of the Pittsburgh 
Pirates. 

The News learned that Eddie would ap- 
preciate a baseball autographed by his hero. 
It mentioned this right out loud in print 
and Democratic National Chairman Frank 
McKinney was listening. 

McKinney, who used to be an owner of the 
Pirates, had only to mention this wish to 
Kiner. The home run king showed he’s on 
the ball, on or off the diamond. 

EDDIE GETS HIS BASEBALL 

Eddie got his ball today. There was 
Kiner’s name written with flourishes. And 
there was a nice letter, too, from McKinney, 
which says: 

“Dear Eppiz: Since you are a great fan of 
my good friend Ralph Kiner, I thought you 
might like to have a baseball autographed 
by him. It makes me very happy to be able 
to send this to you. 

“TI read of your illness and want you to 
know it is the spirit of boys like you that 
makes America what it is today. Keep your 
chin up, fellow—you will be playing base- 
ball again before you know it. 

“Yours for a speedy recovery, 
“PRANK E. MCKINNEY.” 

In his home, 1716 Livingston, Eddie un- 
wrapped the package and gripped the ball. 

“This is swell,” he said. 

Eddie’s mother, Mrs. Edward Shearn, said, 
“My, he wouldn’t play with that ball. It’s 
too good for playing. You know he thinks 
Ralph is the only man who knows how to 
play baseball.” 

Eddie was a little flustered at having his 
picture taken. 

“Do I have to go through that again?” 
he asked. 

Eddie doesn’t quite see himself as a hero. 
He leaves that business up to guys like Kiner. 
Last year the Pittsburgh slugger rapped out 
42 home runs. In 1949 he hit 54. 

But the News doubts Ralph ever made a 
greater hit than he did today. Right, Eddie? 


PLAYING POLITICS 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, here is a quotation from a news 
service: 

WASHINGTON.—ROBERT TaFT has appeared 
many times on television but he made his 
latest and worst appearance last Sunday 
on Meet the Press. The American public 
was keyed to look him over in the light of 
the Eisenhower announcement, and he was 
under closer scrutiny than ever before. His 
suit didnt fit, his mannerisms were awk- 
ward, his replies did not indicate the easy 
control which is to be expected in a big man. 
This may have been a signal appearance for 
the Republican aspirant, and if it was, he 
flopped. (Independent Editorial Services, 
Ltd., Washington, D. C.) 


Mr. Speaker, and my colleagues on the 
Republican side, you who may have the 
privilege of naming the man who will 
serve as the next President of our coun- 
try, consider the reasons given by one 
of that vast army of propagandists who 
each day flood the country with praise 
of glamour, of personality—consider, I 
repeat—the reasons they all give why 
Rosert TaFT, the candidate, should not 
be nominated by our party. 

Of Tart, this gentleman said: “His 
suit didn’t fit, his mannerisms were 
awkward.” 

Well, just as I looked up from my 
reading, I saw a book on the table in 
front of me. On the cover was a pic- 
ture of a great man—a martyr; but a 
picture of a man who lacked grace, 
glamour. It was not a picture of a hand- 
some man, of a glamorous man; it was 
a picture of a man whose clothes did 
not fit. It was a picture of President 
Lincoln, and I wondered whether this 
gentleman who was putting out this 
rot—seeking to belittle another great 
man—had forgotten about Lincoln, his 
awkwardness, his apparent lack of social 
graces, his ill-fitting clothes, his frank- 
ness, his ability to see into the human 
heart, to sacrifice himself for his coun- 
try, his integrity, his courage, his under- 
standing of the principles on which our 
Government is founded, his determina- 
tion that the Union should be preserved, 
his greatness as a man and a states- 
man, 

If the author of the paragraph which 
I have quoted did remember President 
Lincoln’s greatness, as well as his lack 
of glamor, should he not have added 
that, while RoBEerT TAFtT’s suit did not fit; 
that, while his mannerisms were awk- 
ward, no one questioned his frankness, 
his ability, his courage, his integrity, his 
determination, his knowledge of legis- 
lation and Federal procedure—his states- 
manship? 

Maybe Tart’s suits do not fit. I do 
not know, but who doubts but that his 
political philosophy fits our forefathers’ 
conception of what the Government 
should be; that he possesses many of 
Lincoln’s virtues. 

For myself—and without even at- 
tempting to suggest the man others 
should support—I, like the people who 
chose Lincoln rather than Douglas, will 
take Rogert Tart over Dewey or any 
other named candidate. 

Iam not campaigning for Tarr. I just 
do not like any attempt to belittle a man 
by a stressing of unimportant, nonexist- 
ent characteristics, but which the writer 
seems to think necessary in a President. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. BarInc. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio and to include a 
newspaper editorial. 

Mr. Yorty in three instances and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr. 
PRIEST) . 

Mr. Smit of Wisconsin and include an 
editorial. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and in- 
clude a letter from the Illinois Club for 
Catholic Women, and also material from 
the War Department. 

Mr. BAKEWELL (at the request of Mr. 
MartTIn of Massachusetts) and include a 
newspaper article. 

Mr. Hiiuincs in three separate in- 
stances, in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr Goopwitn and include a recent ad- 
dress before the New England Insurance 
Exchange in Boston by Mr. Martin of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Morton and include some timely 
observations from a small-business man 
in Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa and to include a 
speech by Mr. Cheney notwithstanding 
it exceeds two pages of the Recorp and is 
estimated by the Public Printer to cost 
$196. 

Mrs. Bo.ton and to include an article 
from the Reader’s Digest by our distin- 
guished colleague, the Honorable O. K. 
ARMSTRONG, Of Missouri, in which he gives 
a first-hand view of the Army nurses in 
Korea under the title “The GlI’s 
Guardian Angel.” 

Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN and to include 
a set of resolutions. 

Mr. Hanp and to include an editorial. 

Mr. RANKIN and to include a statement 
he made before the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. SmitH of Mississippi in three 
instances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McCormack and to include an edi- 
torial appearing in the Boston Post on 
January 29. 

Mr. Rivers and to include an address 
by the Surgeon General of the Navy en- 
titled “The Medical Department of the 
Navy,” notwithstanding it exceeds two 
pages of the REcorp and is estimated by 
the Public Printer to cost $210. 

Mr. HEBERT and to include a speech 
delivered by Mr. Fitzpatrick, of New 
Orleans, entitled “An Editor Looks at 
Some Law,” notwithstanding the fact 
that it exceeds two pages of the REcorp 
and is estimated by the Public Printer to 
cost $249. 

Mr. Reep of New York in three in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. CouperT (at the request of Mr. 
Jonas) and to include an article written 
by Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Byrnes, for 3 
weeks, beginning on the 4th day of Feb- 
ruary, on account of official business in 
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attending committee hearings of the 
Ways and Means Committee. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, February 4, 1952, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1108. A letter from the president, Capital 
Transit Co., transmitting the report covering 
the operations of Capital Transit Co. for the 
calendar year 1951, with balance sheet as 
of December 31, 1951, pursuant to section 10 
of an act of Congress approved June 10, 1896, 
and paragraph 14 of section 8 of an act of 
Congress approved March 4, 1913 (Public Law 
435); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1109. A letter from the president, Potomac 
Electric Power Co., transmitting the report 
of the Potomac Electric Power Co. for the 
year ended December 31, 1951; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

1110. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmit- 
ting a draft of a bill entitled “A bill to in- 
crease the efficiency of the Federal Govern- 
ment by improving the training of Federal 
civilian officers and employees”; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

1111. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated Oc- 
tober 30, 1951, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a preliminary 
examination of Deception Pass, Skagit Bay, 
Wash., authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act approved July 24, 1946; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. H. Res. 505. Resolution for 
the relief of Helen M. Reno, widow of Royice 
W. Reno, late an employee of the House of 
Representatives; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1289). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XxII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 6359. A bill to authorize the Attor- 
ney General to conduct preference primaries 
for nomination of candidates for President 
and Vice President; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. R. 6360. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to issue Army supplies and 
equipment to the civilian components of 
the Army; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BURNSIDE: 

H. R. 6361. A bill granting equipment al- 

lowances to postmasters at offices in which 
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post-office fixtures and equipment are fur- 
nished by the postmaster to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: 

H. R. 6362. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, to permit individu- 
als entitled to old-age or survivors insurance 
benefits to earn $100 per month without de- 
ductions being made from their benefits; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 6363. A bill to equitably adjust the 
salaries of auditors at central accounting 
post offices; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R. 6364. A bill to repeal the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1949; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H. R. 6365. A bill to authorize the Attor- 
ney General to conduct preference primaries 
for nomination of candidates for President 
and Vice President; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 6366. A bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code to au- 
thorize the receipt in bond and tax payment 
at rectifying plants of distilled spirits, alco- 
hol, and wines for rectification, bottling, and 
packaging, or for bottling and packaging 
without rectification; and the production in 
bond and tax payment of gin and vodka at 
rectifying plants; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 6367. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to protect trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies,” 
approved July 2, 1890, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANTAFF: 

H. R. 6368. A bill to amend the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951 to provide for the termi- 
nation of assistance to any nation which 
does not make a full contribution to the de- 
velopment and maintenance of the defensive 
strength of the free world; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: 

H.R. 6369. A bill to amend section 474 (a) 
(1) of the Internal Revenue Code (relating 
to the excess profits credit in the case of 
certain taxable acquisitions); to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H.R. 6370. A bill to provide, for income 
tax purposes, and amortization deduction in 
respect of farm machinery; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORTON: 

H.R. 6371. A bill to authorize the Attor- 
ney General to conduct preference primaries 
for nomination of candidates for President 
and Vice President; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H.R. 6372. A bill to provide certain edu- 
cational and training benefits to veterans 
who actively served in the Armed Forces of 
the United States; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 6378. A bill to increase the annual 
income limitations governing the payment 
of pension for disability or death and to 
provide certain exclusions in determining 
annual income for purposes of such limita- 
tions; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 6374. A bill to amend the Color of 
Title Act; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

H. R. 6375. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HESELTON: 

H. R. 6376. A bill to authorize the United 
States Attorney General to conduct Presi- 
dential primaries; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 
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By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (by 
request) : 

H. R. 6377. A bill to extend to personnel 
of the Armed Forces on active military, naval, 
or air service on or after June 27, 1950, cer- 
tain benefits provided by the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 for veterans of 
World War II; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. J. Res. 364. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution entitled “Joint resolu- 
tion to provide for the adjudication by a 
Commissioner of Claims of American na- 
tionals against the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics,” approved 
August 4, 1939; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs 

By Mr. HARVEY: 

H. Con. Res. 193. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President of the United States 
to transmit to the Congress a revised budget 
for fiscal year 1953; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. Res. 514. Resolution directing the Sec- 
retary of State to transmit to the House in- 
formation relating to any agreements made 
by the President of the United States and 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain during 
their recent conversations; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DONDERO: 

H.R. 6378. A bill for the relief of Jang 
Sekil (Jong Se Kil); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H.R. 6379. A bill for the relief of Ida 
Baghdassarian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING (by request): 

H. R. 6380. A bill for the relief of Victor 
Caruso; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WALTER (by request): 

H.R. 6381. A bill for the relief of Ayako 
Sukiura; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6382. A bill for the relief of Aurora 
Theresa Balsich and her daughter, Marisa 
Anna Ghersinsich; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

525. Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin presented a 
petition of the house of delegates of the 
Association of American Physicians and Sur- 
geons, opposing universal military training, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Fepsruary 4, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 
10, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Dr. Billy 
Graham, noted evangelist, who, as we 
all know, is holding a series of revival 
services in Washington, and whom we 
are glad to have with us this morning, 
will lead in prayer. 

Dr. Billy Graham, evangelist, of Mon- 
treat, N. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father and our God, we thank 
Thee at this moment in history that we 
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can stop and bow our heads and our 
hearts in prayer to Almighty God, real- 
izing that all our benefits and our bless- 
ings have come from Thee. 

Thou art the supreme giver of all 
good and perfect gifts, and we bow and 
thank Thee and praise Thee today for 
this great America, where we have the 
highest standard of living in all the 
world. We give Thee the credit; we 
give Thee the glory; we give Thee the 
honor. 

But we have been a sinful people. We 
have rejected the supernaturalistic con- 
cept of God and His law, and we have 
wandered away from God. As a result 
we are on the horns of a moral dilemma, 
with barbarians beating at our gates 
from without and moral termites from 
within. 

We ask Thee today to protect us and 
wash us clean from our iniquities. Help 
us to turn away from our sins and turn 
back to the God of our fathers. Help 
us to see that Jesus Christ in the Sermon 
on the Mount gave us a program for 
world peace. 

We pray that we may have the courage 
and that we may have the venturesome 
faith to follow Him, and that we may 
live up to the concepts, precepts, stat- 
utes, and commandments He gave us. 

O help us to remember that before we 
can change the world and change so- 
ciety we must change the individual. 
That is why the Master said, “Ye must 
be born again.” 

We pray today that men and women 
across the Nation may look to this place 
and find new moral courage and new 
hope for the days to come. 

Bless these men, the leaders of our 
Government. We pray that each one 
may be filled with the spirit of God, 
and be given renewed wisdom to make 
the decisions in the hours that lie ahead 
in this crucial moment of history. 

We ask these things in the name of 
Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFartanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
January 31, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. O’Conor, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Finance was authorized to meet: during 
the session of the Senate today. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to transact routine business, 
without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Before that is 
done, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may make a brief statement. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Arizona may 
proceed. 


HAROLD L. ICKES 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, it 
was with deep regret that I read of the 
passing of the Honorable Harold L. Ickes. 

Harold Ickes was a true statesman and 
a rugged individualist. I am glad that 
I had the privilege to know him person- 
ally. Most of us in this body had the 
opportunity to confer and consult with 
him while he was the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Harold Ickes was a man who had the 
nerve and the courage to speak for what 
he thought was right. One may have 
disagreed with things he said, but no one 
could question the honesty of his pur- 
pose. His family has my deep sympathy. 

There appears in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star an article which describes the 
character of this great man, and I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
most of it be printcd in the body of the 
REeEcorpD as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Withou* ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


[From the Washington Star of February 4, 
1952] 


Straus Pays TRIBUTE To ICKES 


(By Michae! W. Straus, former close associate 
of Harold L. Ickes) 

No real curmudgeon, even self-labeled, 
could survive to serve in the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States longer than 
any other living mortal. A rare combina- 
tion of distant vision and immediate 
shrewdness, daring, and doggedness, wrapped 
in a bristling gruffness used as a protective 
shroud for basic understanding, brought 
that privilege to Harold L. Ickes. 

In his many years as Secretary of the In- 
terior, he proved himself so chronically and 
courageously right—so repeatedly, undiplo- 
matically, exasperating, and sometimes of- 
fensively right—on so many occasions estab- 
lished by subsequent events that he put a 
stamp on government that will last. 

On small items, Ickes had a meticulous 
aversion to waste that approached a phobia. 
To the dismay and distress of those whose 
duty and responsibility it is to erect and 
maintain national party machinery, he fre- 
quently scorned party regularity for the is- 
sues of the day. One result was that, de- 
spite an intense interest in public affairs, he 
never held any public office until he arrived 
unheralded in the Cabinet of President 
Roosevelt. 

Harold Ickes was a seasoned political 
craftsman who went behind personalities to 
basic trends. While in his early Washing- 
ton years he happily accepted as protective 
coloration a “country boy” role, which some 
uninformed assigned the unknown, he 
brought with him a thorough grounding in 
the hard school of Chicago mayorality cam- 
paigns, plus a finishing course in national 
politics gained both as a newspaper corre- 
spondent and a partisan participant under 
Republican, Democratic, or Bull Moose ban- 
ners. 


Mr. HILE. Mr. President, when on 
last evening Harold L. Ickes slipped out 
of the company of living men, a great 
American and a great public servant 
left us. 

For 13 years he served as Secretary of 
the Interior—the longest tenure of a 
Cabinet inember in our history. During 
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this period he was the trustee of billions 
of dollars of public property. No man 
could have managed or guarded this 
property with greater fidelity or zeal 
than he did. 

As the administrator of the public- 
works program he administered the in- 
vestment of $7,000,000,000 in the build- 
ing of roads, bridges, schoolhouses, hos- 
pitals, public buildings, dams, irrigation 
and reclamation projects, and other use- 
ful public works. He brought to the task 
his great ability, a leonine courage, and 
a devotion to the people’s interest that 
made him ever the watchman on the 
tower. He did the stupendous job so 
honestly and so well that he won the 
richly deserved soubriquet of “Honest 
Harold.” 

His was the fighting heart, and so deep 
were his feelings and his concern for 
the public interest and his country’s wel- 
fare that he turned upon actions he felt 
contrary to that interest and that wel- 
fare with a stinging reproach and a with- 
ering invective. As one of his closest 
associates has said of him— 

In his many years as Secretary of the In- 
terior he proved himself so chronically and 
courageously right—so repeatedly, undiplo- 
matically, exasperatingly, and sometimes of- 
fensively right—on so many occasions estab- 
lished by subsequent events that he put a 
stamp on Government that will last. 


He had been sick and had suffered 
much in these latter months, but he went 
to the end fighting for the conservation 
of America’s natural resources and the 
dedication of those resources to make 
America strong, to educate her children, 
and to train and prepare her citizens. 

With almost his last breath he poured 
out his scorn upon those who had 
breached their trust and proved faith- 
less to their Government. As a public 
servant, he could break no promise, he 
could serve no private end. 

When he left the President’s Cabinet, 
he declared, “I see a cloud on the horizon 
no larger than a man’s hand.” 

How prophetic were those words and 
how large that cloud became we now 
know. 

To Harold Ickes, warrior, patriot, and 
friend, we say, “Hail and farewell.” 

Oh, fall’n at length that tower of strength 


Which stood tour square to all the winds that 
blew. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks 
made by the distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. McFarLaAnpD] and by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HI]. 

Secretary Ickcs was my friend for more 
than 20 years. As Governor of my State, 
I had the privilege of working very close- 
ly with Secretary Ickes on many occa- 
sions. That association was continued 
when I entered the United States Senate. 

Secretary Ickes was a man of unshak- 
able courage, great vision, and stanch 
determination. I know of no man who 
was intellectually more honest than he 
or who was more willing continuously to 
fight for the things that he believed to be 
right. He was a consistent battler for 
just, even if unpopular, causes and al- 
ways for the cause of the underdog. He 
strove, always and effectively, for the 
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enjoyment of equal rights by all Amer- 
icans. 

His leadership and his great executive 
ability as Secretary of the Interior made 
a profound contribution to the conserva- 
tion, maintenance, and expansion of the 
national resources of our country. 

Because of his rugged honesty and 
courage he endeared himself to the 
American people. He gained the respect 
even of those who may have disagreed 
with his point of view on many subjects. 

I believe that Harold Ickes will go 
down in history as one of the great public 
servants of our time. His untimely pass- 
ing is a loss not only to his family and to 
his wide circle of friends, but to the en- 
tire country. I join in the expression of 
admiration for him and sympathy for his 
widow and children. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to associate myself with the ex- 
pressions of sympathy and admiration 
for the late Harold L. Ickes which have 
been made by my distinguished col- 
leagues, the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
McFaruanp], the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. H1ILut], and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. LEHMAN]. 

I had the privilege of watching the offi- 
cial actions of the late Secretary of the 
Interior from the beginning of his term 
of office untilitsccnclusion. First,as an 
Assistant Postmaster General, I attended 
many Cabinet meet’*1gs which he also 
attended as Secretary of the Interior and 
as one of the most influential members of 
the group which was appointed to ad- 
minister the National Industrial Produc- 
tion Act. 

Later, as a member of the Public Lands 
Con.mittee of the Senate, wlich later 
became the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, I was frequently thrown 
in contact with this great man. I use 
the words advisedly. He was a great man 
in vision, a great administrator, and a 
grea. patriot. He had the responsibility 
of carrying “orward tremendous pro- 
grams for the development of the natu- 
ral resources of the United States and 
for the prevention of unemployment 
after the depression of 1929. Through- 
out his career he was distinguished not 
only for his very efficient capacity as a 
manager but also for his strict integrity 
and for the great industry with which 
he administered the heavy responsibili- 
ties which were laid upon his shoulders. 
I regarded Mr. Ickes as one of my best 
friends in official life, and I feel deeply 
distressed at his passing. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, every 
human being, no matter how great and 
beloved, is not immortal in body. Each 
of us has his time to serve on earth and 
to pass beyond—and so it was with Har- 
old L. Ickes, who died yesterday. His 
life was unusually fruitful and produc- 
tive. Born in Pennsylvania on March 
15, 1874, of simple Pennsylvania Quaker 
ancestry, educated in Chicago, working 
as a newspaperman and as a lawyer early 
in his career, later entering politics as a 
liberal Republican under the great Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and finally serving as the 
greatest Secretary of Interior of all time 
under Presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Harry S. Truman—this is but a very 
brief picture. 
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His work as a public servant was monu- 
mental. He led us into many fields which 
contributed greatly to our national wel- 
fare, such as the public-works program 
of the 1930’s, public power, conservation 
of our oil, gas, aluminu.n, steel, and other 
natural resources, development of our 
grange and soil-conservation plans, irri- 
gation, and mobilization of our resources 
for our victory over fascism. I think his 
wise counsel and active work in all these 
activities were effective in the great in- 
dustriea! expansion of our country. 

Probably, however, his immortality will 
not rest on vuhese material contributions 
but upon his leadership in the ever-con- 
stant battlc for liberty, the rights of free- 
men and the dignity of the human being. 
He fought without compromise and with 
some measure of success for minority 
groups everywhere. He was the stand- 
ard bearer of liberty in the struggle 
against the tyranny and dictatorship of 
fascism and communism. 

Forthright, honest, simple, direct, 
courageous, rugged, stubborn, and tena- 
cious in his faith in democracy are just 
a few of the words to show that he was 
a great American. These were-some of 
the priceless heritages of our people 
which he _ possessed and translated 
throughout his life. 

It was Harold L. Ickes who projected 
the development of modern Alaska and 
strongly supported statehood for it. The 
passage of the Alaska statehood bill by 
Congress will be a permanent memorial 
and tribute to Harold L, Ickes. ‘ 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
country has suffered a severe loss in the 
death of Harold L. Ickes, who was Sec- 
retary of the Interior from March 1933 
to February 1946, which I believe to be 
the longest period of continuous Cabinet 
service in the history of this country. 

Although Mr. Ickes was relatively un- 
known nationally when he was ap- 
pointed to the Cabinet by President 
Roosevelt, we in Illinois had long known 
him as a brave fighter for the public 
good. He was always-in the thick of 
every civic battle, whether to protect the 
people from excessive utility rates or 
from political corruption. He was also 
always a vigorous defender of a square 
deal for the underdogs of life, whether 
they were discriminated against on 
racial, religious, or economic grounds. 

Harold Ickes was the best type of old- 
fashioned American progressive. He 
managed the mayoralty compaigns of 
reform candidates in Chicago, and was 
an ardent friend and supporter of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. He was a progressive 
Republican who fought alongside of 
Hiram Johnson, Robert M. La Follette, 
and William E. Borah, and finally was 
an independent supporter of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

When Harold Ickes came to Washing- 
ton, his friends therefore confidently 
expected him to make a splendid record 
as Secretary of the Interior, and our 
pride in him increased with the years. 

I believe history will record that Mr. 
Ickes was the ablest Secretary of the 
Interior the United States has ever had, 
He was resolute in protecting and con- 
serving the public lands; he developed 
the water-power resources of the Nation 
for the public good; hc was the passion- 


ate friend and defender of the Indians; 
and he improved the government of our 
Territories. 

As Public Works Administrator, he 
supervised the construction of $7,000,- 
000,000 worth of useful public works, and 
as Petroleum Administrator he built up, 
conserved, and distributed our precious 
oil resources with consummate skill and 
fairness. He helped to start the slum- 
clearance movement in our cities, and he 
was one of the earliest advocates of rural 
electrification. 

These were sufficient achievements to 
win Mr. Ickes the everlasting thanks of 
the American people. But what the peo- 
ple cam? to respect and honor most of all 
in him was his rugged, passionate, and 
aggressive honesty. He was not content 
with merely being personally honest, but 
he also insisted that everyone around 
him be completely honest and that every 
dollar he supervised should be honestly 
spent. There was never the slightest 
taint of scandal about the billions of 
dollars of expenditures in the field of 
public works over which he had charge. 
Mr. Ickes watched each of the thousands 
of projects which were submitted to him, 
and he kept the whole program free from 
graft in any form. He showed the same 
resolute honesty in all his dealings. 

Mr. Ickes was gruff in manner and 
sharp of tongue, but these were protec- 
tions for a tender heart and armor for 
his unending struggle for honesty in 
government and against waste. 

The American people are grateful for 
his marvelous life of public service and 
for his Puritan integrity. 

Mr. President, if I may add a personal 
word, let me say that Mr. Ickes was my 
close and beloved friend for more than 
30 years, and I wish to add my word of 
sympathy to his widow and to his chil- 
dren. 

This morning, as I was thinking over 
his life of struggle for what was unpopu- 
lar but right, some lines of Matthew 
Arnold occurred to me, and I think they 
describe both Mr. Ickes’ life and his 
death: 

Creep into thy narrow bed, 
Creep, and let no more be said! 
Vain thy onset! all stands fast; 
Thou thyself must break at last. 


Let the long contention cease! 
Geese are swans, and swans are geese. 
Let them have it how they will! 
Thou are tired; best be still! 


They out-talk’d thee, hiss’d thee, tore thee. 
Better men fared thus before thee; 

Fired their ringing shot and pass’d, 

Hotly charged—and broke at last. 


Charge once more, then, and be dumb! 
Let the victors, when they come, 

When the forts of folly fall, 

Find thy body by the wall. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in 
the passing of Harold L. Ickes, this 
country has lost one of its great citizens, 
a man who dearly loved America and its 
promise and devoted his life to making 
that promise real. The “old curmudg- 
eon,” as he liked to call himself, was a 
man of wide interests and extraordinary 
talents, a resourceful and dynamic 
leader in many fields. Once he had 
caught the vision of what might be done 
to make this country a better place to 
live in, nothing could stop him or divert 
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him from his course. A redoubtable 
warrior in the rough-and-tumble of pol- 
itics, a tireless and stubborn fighter for 
the public welfare, he delighted to be 
known as the foe of all selfish special 
interests. Though he never gained the 
love of such interests, he certainly gained 
their respect, as he gained the respect of 
all who knew him and what he stood for. 

Though often bluff in manner and 
sharp of speech, he was warm and hu- 
mane in his every instinct. He fought 
all his life for the underdog, for the un- 
derprivileged, for repressed minority 
groups, for the extension and strength- 
ening of civil rights, for all the funda- 
mental decencies and amenities of Amer- 
ican life. 

But he was no mere dreamer. He had 
the genius to give flesh and blood to his 
ideas, to make them going concerns, and 
his accomplishments—especially in re- 
gard to the conservation of natural re- 
sources—will stand forever as monu- 
ments to his zeal and far-highted states- 
manship. Under his inspired leadership 
and wise administration, the Department 
of the Interior became one of the most 
vital and fruitful agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. He was a pioneer in soil con- 
servation, in public housing, in public 
power and flood control projects, in 
widening our national park service, and 
in related fields. 

With his great energy and abilities, 
Harold Ickes was called upon repeated- 
ly to undertake additional jobs of great 
responsibility. As Petroleum Adminis- 
trator, Solid Fuels Administrator, and 
Coordinator of Fisheries during the war, 
he made invaluable contributions toward 
our victory in that great struggle. 

America has lost one of her great sons, 
an outstanding man of his generation, a 
shining patriot, and a passionate friend 
of all good causes. I am proud to have 
been a friend of Harold Ickes, and I am 
sure that all Americans, regardless of 
party, will sincerely mourn his passing. 
We are poorer, all of us, for his loss. We 
sha!l miss his brave and reassuring voice, 
his fine firm grasp of fundamental prob- 
lems, his enlightened vision, and his al- 
ways eloquent and often witty tongue. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report reciting 
the facts and pertinent provisions of law in 
the cases of certain aliens whose deporta- 
tion has been suspended by the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, together with a statement of the 
reason far such suspension (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


GRANTING OF APPLICATIONS FOR PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE BY CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, copies of the 
orders of the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization granting the application 
for permanent residence by certain aliens, 
together with a statement of the facts and 
pertinent provisions of law as to each alien, 
and the reasons for granting such applica- 
tions (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAMES 


Two letters from the Attorney General, 
withdrawing the names of Nargis Sayad nee 
Nargis Yonan-Gitti and Hartune Benjamin 
Deyirmendjian or Harry Deyirmendjian 
from reports relating to aliens whose depor- 
tation has been suspended, transmitted to 
the Senate on July 2, 1951, and August 1, 
1951, respectively; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORT ON VIOLATION OF SECTION 3679, 
REVISED STATUTES 


A letter from the Administrator, Veterans’ 
Administration, reporting, pursuant to law, 
a violation of subsection (h) of section 3679 
of the Revised Statutes (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 


REPORT ON TORT CLAIMS PAID BY HOUSING 
AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


A letter from the Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, reporting, pur- 
suant to law, on tort claims paid by the 
Agency, for the calendar year 1950; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Bureau of Public Roads, for the fiscal 
year 1951 (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT OF JUNE 28, 1944 (CH. 294, 
TITLE III, 58 Stat. 414) 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the act of June 28, 1944 (ch. 294, 
title III, 58 Stat. 414) (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME OF WASHINGTON Gas 
Licut Co. 


A letter from the president of the Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co., Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a statement 
of income of the company, together with a 
list of stockholders, for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1951 (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


ReEporT oF Potomac ELECTRIC POWER Co. 


A letter from the president cf the Potomac 
Electric Power Co., Washington, D. C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
company for the year ended December 31, 
1951 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORT OF CAPITAL TRANSIT Co. 


A letter from the president of the Capital 
Transit Co., Washington, D. C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the company ‘or 
the calendar year 1951 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN QUARTZ CRYSTALS 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a copy of a notice to be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register of a proposed 
disposition of 6,500,000 pieces of “B. T. cut” 
quartz crystals now held in the national 
stockpile (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 


‘TRAINING OF FEDERAL CIVILIAN OFFICERS AND 
EMPLOYEES 


A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to in- 
crease the efficiency of the Federal Govern- 
ment by improving the training of Federal 
civilian officers and employee (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Arkansas; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 10 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to amend 
the Constitution of the United States, rela- 
tive to taxes on incomes, gifts, and inher- 
itances; and providing limitations on taxes 
so levied; and repealing the sixteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States 


“Whereas there is now pending in the 
Congress of the United States, proposed leg- 
islation to repeal the sixteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, and 
to amend th: Constitution of the United 
States relative to taxes on incomes, gifts, and 
inheritances; and providing for a limitation 
of taxes thereon; and 

“Whereas the people of the State of Ar- 
kansas are greatly interested in the passage 
of such legislation: Now therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the State Senate of the State 
of Arkansas (the House concurring), That 
the Congress of the United States be memo- 
rialized as follows: That application be, and 
it hereby is, made to the Congress of the 
United States to call a convention for the 
purpose of proposing the following article as 
an amendment to the Coiustitution of the 
United States: 


“ “ARTICLE 22 


“SECTION 1. The sixteenth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States is here- 
by repealed. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes on incomes, from 
whatever source derived, without apportion- 
ment among the several States, and without 
regard to any census or enumeration: Pro- 
vided, That in no case shall the maximum 
rate of tax exceed 25 per centum. 

“Sec. 3. The maximum rate of any tax, 
duty, or excise which Congress may lay and 
collect with respect to the devolution or 
transfer of property, or any interest therein, 
upon or in contemplation of death or in- 
tended to take effect in possession or enjoy- 
ment at or after death or by way of gift, 
shall in no case exceed 25 percent. 

“ ‘Sec. 4. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect 
at midnight on the 31st day of December fol- 
lowing the ratification of this article. Noth- 
ing contained in this article shall affect the 
power of the United States after said day to 
collect any tax on incomes, for any period 
ending on or prior to said 3lst day of Decem- 
ber laid in accordance with the terms of any 
law then in effect. 

“ ‘Sec. 5. Section 3 shall take effect at mid- 
night on the last day of the sixth month fol- 
lowing the ratification of this article. Noth- 
ing contained in this article shall affect the 
power of the United States to collect any tax 
on any devolution or transfer occurring prior 
to the taking effect of section 3 laid in ac- 
cordance with the terms of any law then in 
effect’: be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it is hereby requested to pro- 
vide, as the mode of ratification, that said 
amendment shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of the Constitution of the 
United States, when ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State of 
Arkansas be, and he hereby is, directed to 
send a duly certified copy of this resolution 
to the Senate of the United States and one 
to the House of Representatives in the Con- 
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gress of the United States, and to each Ar- 
kansas Member thereof.” 


Two joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of Illinois; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


“House Joint Resolution 7 


“Whereas the sixty-third general assem- 
bly adopted House Joint Resolution No. 32, 
thereby making application to the Congress 
of the United States to call a convention 
for the purpose of proposing a suggested 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, the 
effect of which would be to fix the maximum 
income-tax rate at 25 percent; and 

“Whereas the sixty-fourth general assem- 
bly considers the proposal made by such 
resolution inadvisable and is opposed 
thereto: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Sixty-fourth General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois (the Senate concurring 
herein), That it express its opposition to 
the application and intent of the resolution 
set forth in the preamble hereof; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
directed to forward a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States. 

“Adopted by the house March 13, 1945. 

“HuGH GREEN, 

“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

“FRED W. RUEGG, 
“Clerk of the House of Representatives, 


“Concurred in by the senate March 28, 1945, 
“HucH W. Cross, 
“President of the Senate, 
“Epwarp H. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


“House Joint Resolution 32 


“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Illinois (the Senate concur- 
ring herein), That application be and it here- 
by is made to the Congress of the United 
States of America to call a convention for 
the purpose of proposing the following 
article as an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States: 


*“*ARTICLE — 


“‘SEcTION 1. The sixteenth article of 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States is hereby repealed. 

“‘Sec.2, The Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes on incomes, from 
whatever source derived, without apportion- 
ment among the several States, and without 
regard to any census or enumeration: Pro- 
vided, That in no case shall the maximum 
rate of tax exceed 25 percent. 

“Sec. 3. The maximum rate of any tax, 
duty, or excise which Congress may lay and 
collect with respect to the devolution or 
transfer of property, or any interest therein, 
upon or in contemplation of or intended to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment at or 
after death, or by way of gift, shall in no 
case exceed 25 percent. 

“ ‘Sec. 4. The limitations upon the rates of 
said taxes contained in sections 2 and 3 shall, 
however, be subject to the qualification that 
in the event of a war in which the United 
States is engaged creating a grave national 
emergency requiring such action to avoid 
national disaster, the Congress by a vote of 
three-fourths of each house may for a pe- 
riod not exceeding 1 year increase beyond 
the limits above prescribed the maximum 
rate of any such tax upon incomes subse- 
quently accruing or received or with respect 
to subsequent devolutions or transfers of 
property, with like power, while the United 
States is actively engaged in such war, to 
repeat such action as often as such emer- 
gency may require. 

“ ‘Sec. 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect 
at midnight on the 3lst day of December 
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following the ratification of this article. 
Nothing contained in this article shall affect 
the power of the United States after said 
date to collect any tax on incomes for any 
period ending on or prior to said 31st day of 
December laid in accordance with the terms 
of any law then in effect. 

“ ‘Sec. 6. Section 3 shall take effect at mid- 
night on the last day of the sixth month 
following the ratification of this article. 
Nothing contained in this article shall affect 
the power on any devolution or transfer oc- 
curring prior to the taking effect of section 
8, laid in accordance with the terms of any 
law then in effect’; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it hereby is, requested to pro- 
vide as the mode of ratification that said 
amendment shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of the Constitution of the 
United States, when ratified by the legis- 
letures of three-fourths of the several States; 


and be it further ono 


a. “Resolved, That the secretary of state be, 
and he hereby is, directed to send a duly cer- 
tified copy of this resolution to the Senate 
of the United States and one to the House 
of Representatives in the Congress of the 
United States. 
“Adopted by the house May 5, 1943. 
“ELMER J. SCHNACKENBERG, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“R. P. RANDOLPH, 
“Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“Concurred in by the senate May 26, 1943. 
“HucH W. Cross, 
“President of the Senate. 
“EpwarRp H. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A resolution adopted by Lee Marts Post 
3571, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Delta, Colo., favoring the enactment 
of legislation providing sufficient appropri- 
ations for the collection and distribution 
of blood; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

The petition of Stanley A. Allen, of Kil- 
kenny, Minn., relating to un‘versal military 
training, etc.; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

A resolution adopsed by the St. Cloud 
Townsend Club, No. 1, of St. Cloud, Fla., fa- 
voring the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing old-age assistance; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

The memorial of Mrs. J. Mednansky, of 
Berwyn, Iil., remonstrating against the ap- 
pointment of an ambassador to the Vatican; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Elizabeth, N. J., protesting 
against the continued operation cf the New- 
ark Airport; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

The petition of Mrs. Virgin Pfeiffer, of 
Deer Park, Ohio, favoring the enactment of 
legislation to prohibit the advertising of al- 
coholic beverages in interstate commerce; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

A letter in the nature of a memurial from 
the Council of American Master Mariners, 
New York, N. Y., signed by Thomas W. Sheri- 
dan, secretary-treasurer, remonstrating 
against the enactment of House bilil 5172, 
to amend chapter 1 of title 4 of the United 
States Code, entitled “The Flag,’ describ- 
ing the merchant-marine flag; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The petition of Ed-vard R. Tyrrell, of Yon- 
kers, N. Y., praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation providing increased annuities to re- 
tired civil employees; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

A letter from the Governor of the State 
of Oklahoma, informing the Senate of the 
appointment of Ira C. Husky as compact 
commissioner of Oklahoma in matters relat- 
ing to the waters of the Arkansas and Red 
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Rivers and their tributaries; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. b 
By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 
Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


“Resolutions relative to an investigation by 
the President of the United States for a 
complete investigation of criminal acts 
against minority groups in the State of 
Florida 
“Whereas there have been many criminal 

acts of violence committed against minority 

groups, including the fatal bombing of Harry 

T. Moore, in the State of Florida; and 
“Whereas such acts of violence and terror- 

ism constitute a threat to the internal order 

and security of the United States and an 
invasion of the constitutional rights of the 
people: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Hous¢ 
gf Representatives of thé Commidnwealth of 

Massachusetts that the President should 

direct all appropriate departments and agen- 

cies of the United States (1) to conduct a 

full and complete investigation of the recent 

series of criminal acts against minority 
groups in the State of Florida, which cul- 

minated with the fatal bombing of Harry T. 

Moore, (2) to utilize all means to prosecute 

the persons responsible for such criminal 

ects, and. (3) to take all other steps to 
prevent the spread of such acts of violence 
and terrorism in order to eliminate the 
threat to the internal order and security of 
the United States and the invasion of the 
constitutional rights of its people caused by 
such acts; and be it furthe~ 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded by the State Secretary to the 

President of the United States, and to all 

Members of Congress from this Common- 

wealth.” 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of South Carolina; to the 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to guarantee to the cotton farmers of 
America a minimum price of 40 cents per 
pound for cotton from *he 1952 cotton 
crop 


“Whereas the Nation produced a bumper 
cotton crop during the year 1951 of approxi- 
mately 15,700,000 bales, and 

“Whereas in April of 1951 the price of cot- 
ton was about 43 cents a pound; and 

“‘Whereas the price declined to only 38 cents 
a pound in September of the same year, re- 
sulting in a staggering loss to those farmers 
who disposed of their cotton at the low 
figure; and 

“Whereas the price has since risen to about 
42 cents per pound but too late to help those 
whose cotton had not been held; and 

“Whereas the United States Department of 
Agriculture is not citing the necessity for 
another bumper crop duplicating the produc- 
tion of 1951; and 

“Whereas it is greatly feared that another 
such crop as that of 1951 will result directly 
in another financial loss to the farmers, many 
of whom are gravely concerned and fear the 
advisability of continuing the planting of 
cotton; and 

“Whereas if these fears crystalize into a 
general failure to plant cotton the Nation 
and the world will be confronted with a se- 
rious shortage of cotton products so greatly 
needed for our economic stability and our 
national security; and 

“Whereas this threat can be diverted and 
the danger allayed by definite and positive 
action by the Congress of the United States 
now by assuring the farmers of America a 
minimum price of 40 cents per pound for 
their 1952 cotton crop: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That Congress be 
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memorialized to act immediately to divert 
what may develop into a crisis and guarantee 
to the farmers of America a minimum price 
of at least 40 cents per pound for their en- 
tire cotton crop for the year 1952.” 


AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION LAWS 
RELATING TO IMPORTATION OF CER- 
TAIN AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Mr. LANGER. Myr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference a letter 
from Carl F. Fryhling, State director, 
North Dakota State Employment Serv- 
ice, and a resolution adopted by the gov- 
ernor’s State farm labor committee at 
the Governor’s office, January 29, 1952, 
Bismarck, N. Dak. I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter and resolution he 

tinted in the Recorp, together with a 
ist of the names of the governor’s ad- 
visory committee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, together with 
a list of the names of the advisory com- 
mittee, as follows: 


NortH Dakota 
STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., January 31, 1952. 
Hon. WILLtiaM LANGER, 
Senator from North Dakota, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: We are enclosing a 
resolution sdopted by the governor’s State 
farm labor committee at their meeting on 
January 29, 1952, held at the governor’s 
Office in Bismarck. 

It was the consensus of the committee 
that it is extremely important that the pres- 
ent agreement with Mexico, which provides 
for the importation of Mexican nationals 
for agricultural work, be extended and that 
legislation necessary for the extension of this 
agreement be passed by Congress as soon as 
possible. 

The committee urges that you act favor- 
ably on pending legislation and do every- 
thing possible to expedite the passage of 
favorable legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
CaRL F. FRYHLING, 
State Director. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY NorRTH DaKOTA STATE 
FarRM LABOR COMMITTEE JANUARY 29, 1952, 
BIsMARCK, N. Dak. 


Whereas planned sugar beet acreage in 
North Dakota during 1952 will require ap- 
proximately 3,000 workers for thinning and 
blocking; and 

Whereas the supply of domestics for this 
work will be inadequate and that it will be 
necessary to supplement the supply of do- 
mestic workers with Mexican nationals; and 

Whereas the present agreement between 
the United States and Mexico which pro- 
vides for legal entry of Mexican nationa's 
into the United States for agricultural work 
will expire February 11, 1952, and it being 
our understanding that no further agree- 
ment with Mexico will be validated until 
such time as present United States immigra- 
tion laws are amended to provide proper en- 
forcement agencies with legal authority to 
restrict the traffic of foreigners who gain 
illegal entry into the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the governor’s state farm 
labor committee urge the United States 
Congress now in session take immediate and 
necessary action to amend and clarify sec- 
tion 8 of the Immigration Act of 1917 in or- 
der that there might be proper enforcement 
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of immigration laws pertaining to the har- 
boring and/or employment of foreigners who 
have gained entry into the United States 
illegally. 

Governor’s Farm Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee: Governor Norman Brunsdale, 
Chairman; P. J. Donnelly, President, 
North Dakota Farm Bureau, Grafton, 
N. Dak.—Alternate: Mr. Albert Sinner, 
Casselton, N. Dak.; Math Dahl, Com- 
missioner, Department of Agriculture 
and Labor, Capitol Building, Bismarck, 
N. Dak.; Glen J. Talbott, President, 
North Dakota Farmers Union, James- 
town, N. Dak.; John R. McClung, State 
Director, Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, Federal Building, Bismarck, N. 
Dak.; E. J. Haslerud, Director, North 
Dakota Extension Service, State Col- 
lege Station, Fargo, N. Dak.; Brig. Gen. 
Heber L. Edwards, Director, Selective 
Service System, Fraine Barracks, Bis- 
marck, N. Dak.; M. F. Peterson, Super- 
intendent, Department of Public In- 
struction, Capitol Building, Bismarck, 
N. Dak.; John E. Kasper, Chairman, 
State Committee, PMA, deLendrecie 
Building, Fargo, N. Dak.—Alternate: 
Mr. John Bruns, State PMA Commit- 
teeman, Fargo, N. Dak.; Carl F. Fryh- 
ling, State Director, North Dakota 
State Employment Service, 30514 
Broadway, Bismarck, N. Dak.; Arthur 
Nelson, Northwood, N. Dak.; Dave M. 
Robinson, Coleharbor, N. Dak. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 
S. J. Res. 20. Joint resolution to provide for 


the continuation of operations under certain 
mineral leases issued by the respective States 
covering submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf, to encourage the continued develop- 
ment of such leases, to provide for the pro- 
tection of the interests of the United States 
in the oil and gas deposits of said lands, and 
for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1143). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

H. R. 2398. A bill to amend Public Law 848, 
Eighty-first Congress, second session; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1144). 

By Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

8.1851. A bill to assist in preventing 
aliens from entering or remaining in the 
United States illegally; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1145). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S.1192. A bill for the relief of Demetrius 
Alexander Jordan (Rept. No. 1146); 

S. 157. A bill for the relief of Doreen Iris 
Neal (Rept. No. 1148); 

S.2150. A bill for the relief of Joachim 
Nemitz (Rept. No. 1149); 

S. 2199. A bill to amend the Contract Set- 
tlement Act of 1944 and to abolish the Ap- 
peal Board of the Office of Contract Settle- 
ment (Rept. No. 1150); 

§S. 2549. A bill to provide relief for the 
sheep-raising industry by making special 
quota immigration visas available to certain 
alien sheepherders (Rept. No. 1151); 

S. 2566. A bill for the relief of Niccolo Lu- 
visotti (Rept. No. 1152); and 

H. R. 4130. A bill for the relief of Caroline 
Wu (Rept. No. 1153). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 1470. A bill for the relief of Panagiotes 
Roumeliotis (Rept. No. 1147); 

S. 1833. A bill for the relief of Barbara 
Jean Takada (Rept. No, 1154); and 
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S. 2149. A bill to confer Federal jurisdic- 
tion to prosecute certain common-law 
crimes of violence when such crimes are 
committed on American airplane in flight 
over the high seas or over waters within the 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of the 
United States (Rept. No. 1155). 

By Mr. SMITH of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

S. 1331. A bill to further implement the 
full faith and credit clause of the Consti- 
tution; with amendments (Rept. No. 1156). 

By Mr. O’CONOR, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S. 2214. A bill to amend section 709 of title 
18 of the United States Code; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1157). 


REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JCHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committeé on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers, to which 
were referred for examination and rec- 
ommendation six lists of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States that appeared to have 
no permanent value or historical inter- 
est, submitted reports thereon pursuant 
to law. 


A 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as fctlows: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 2574. A bill to authorize the cancella- 
tion, adjustment, and collection of certain 
obligations due the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

S. 2575. A bill to amend section 604 (b) 
of the Classification Act of 1949; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JoHNstTon of South 
Carolina when he introduced the last above- 
mentioned bill, which appear under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 

By Mr. HENNINGS: 

S. 2576. A bill for the relief of Perry Lee 
Vance; and 

S. 2577. A bill for the relief of Mikio Abe; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2578. A bill to provide veterans’ bene- 
fits for commissioned officers of the Public 
Health Service who served on active duty 
during World War II and subsequent to 
November 11, 1943; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

~, 2579. A bill relating to export controls 
on agricultural commodities; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. EASTLAND when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. RUSSELL (by request): 

S. 2580. A bill to amend the Dependents 
Assistance Act of 1950, to provide punish- 
ment for fraudulent acceptance of benefits 
thereunder; 

S. 2581. A bill to amenc the Army-Navy 
Medical Services Corps Act of 1947 (61 Stat, 
734) as amended, so as to authorize the ap- 
pointment of a Chief of the Medical Service 
Corps of the Navy, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 2582. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Army to convey the sand, 
gravel, and clay deposits in and on a cere 
tain tract or parcel of land in Russell County, 
Ala., to “V. T. Heard; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


February 4 


S. 2583. A bill for the relief of certain 
members of the naval service, with respect 
to shipments of household effects; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for 
himself and Mr. MILLIKIN): 

S. 2584. A bili to provide for the establish- 
ment of a Veterans’ Administration domi- 
ciliary facility at Fort Logan, Colo.; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 2585. A bill to amend the laws relating 
to the construction of Federal-aid highways 
to provide for equality of treatment of rail- 
roads and other public utilities with respect 
to the cost of relocation of utility facilities 
necessitated by the construction of such 
highways; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 2586. A bill for the relief of Kim Dong 

Su; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOODY: 

§. 2587. A bill for the relief of Sebastiano 
Bello, Dino Bianchi, Pierino Cicarese, Vin- 
cenzo Dal’Alda, Vittorio De Gasperi, Salva- 
tore Puggioni, Giovanni Battista Volpato, 
and Leone Montini; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 2588. A bill for the relief of Dulcie Ann 
Steinhardt Sherlock; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. J. Res. 126. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim October 11 of each year Gen- 
eral Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observ- 
ance and commemoration of the death of 
Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOODY: 

S.J. Res. 127. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to grant to citizens of the 
United States who have attained the age of 
18 the right to vote; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Moopy when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


VV TERRI 


AMENDMENT OF CLASSIFICATION ACT OF 
1949, RELATING TO COMPENSATION OF 
CERTAIN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I introduce for appropri- 
ate reference a bill to amend section 
604 (b) of the Classification Act of 1949. 
I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment by me explaining the bill be printed 
in the RrEcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2575) to amend section 
604 (b) of the Classification Act of 1949, 
introduced by Mr. JoHnston of South 
Carolina, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

The statement by Mr. Jounston of 
South Carolina is as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR JOHNSTON OF 
SouTH CAROLINA 


The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion by order dated August 18, 1951, has pro- 
vided that certain employees in positions 
downgraded after said date might continue 
to be paid basic compensation but without 
additional step increases. The proposed 
bill would make continued payment of basic 
compensation in such instances mandatory 
and would provide for payment of step 
increases to such employees. It would also 
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afford relief to several groups of downgraded 
employees who were exempted from the Com- 
mission order. 

The step rates provided for each grade on 
the salary schedule were intended to provide 
an incentive for improved performance, a 
partial incentive in recruitment, and com- 
pensation for, the increased productivity of 
more experienced employes. Each step is 
intended to represent a reasonable increase 
in the value of the employee to the civil 
service, and it is to the interest of the service 
that such increases be earned and granted. 
Increased employee satisfaction, increased 
productivity at lower costs, production with 
fewer employees, lessened recruiting and 
training costs for replacements, and the 
presence of seasoned groups of employees on 
whom more responsibility can be placed are 
all factors which warrant the increases in 
payroll costs involved. Failures to provide 
incentive goals in the way of step increases 
for certain groups of employees are not con- 
ducive to employee morale. 

Passage of the proposed bill will enable 
the various Government agencies to comply 
more fully with the spirit and intent of sec- 
tion 9 (b) of the Selective Service Act of 
1948, which provides <hat a returning serv- 
iceman if still qualified to perform the duties 
of his old position must be restored to such 
old position or one of like seniority, status, 
and pay. Under present procedure an em- 
ployee returning from military service to a 
position which has been downgraded is re- 
stored to the grade and pay for 30 days then 
is reduced in grade and pay in accordance 
with existing regulations. Surely this is not 
the reward which an employee returning 
from a period of military service, service 
which has usually been rendered at a finan- 
cial loss, might reasonably expect from a 
just employer. 

Failure to provide incentive goals for any 
group of employees must necessarily result 
in the better qualified of those employees 
seeking other positions. For example: the 
number of registration officers in the Veter- 
ans’ Administration who have left the Gov- 
ernment since the registration officer posi- 
tion has been downgraded has been alarm- 
ingly high. As new employees not so well 
qualified to do the job are employed, the 
quality of work tends to deteriorate and more 
employees have to be added. Over the long 
term the Government instead of reducing 
expenses will find that it is burdened with 
added expenses. 


EXPORT CONTROLS ON AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES 


Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
relating to export controls on agricul- 
tural commodities. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may be permitted to make 
a brief statement concerning the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the Senator from 
Mississippi may proceed. 

The bill (S. 2579) relating to export 
controls on agricultura* commodities, in- 
troduced by Mr. EASTLAND, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. President, the 
bill which I have introduced amends the 
Export Control Act of 1949 which pro- 
vides that whenever the production of 
any agricultural commodity, during any 
marketing year, exceeds 85 percent of 
the production goal established for such 
commodity by the President or the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the authority to 
impose export controls shal) not be exer- 


cised except to nations designated as un- 
friendly. 

The purpose of this amendment is 
manifest. I give an outstanding exam- 
ple: The Department of Agriculture, in 
1951, asked the cotton farmers to pro- 
duce a 16,000,000-bale cotton crop. 

The cotton farmers fighting against 
shortages of equipment, labor, and fer- 
tilizer extended themselves and pro- 
duced a crop of 15,290,000 bales, which 
was 95.6 percent of the production goal. 

Mr. President, on August 8 the esti- 
mate of the 1951 cotton crop was consid- 
erably above the goal established, but 
due to late climatic conditions and pos- 
sibly to erroneous estimates, the crop as 
finally produced was roughly 95 percent 
of the production goal. 

Just as soor as it was obvious that the 
cotton crop was not going to reach the 
17,000,000-bale estimate, OPS, and other 
governmental agencies at the height of 
the movement of the cotton crop, vo- 
ciferously began to demand export con- 
trols: These vociferous demands cast 
fear and trepidation into the cotton 
trade, wholly without any justification. 
It cost the cotton farmers millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. President, the Cotton Belt has not 
forgotten, and will not soon forget, the 
rank injustice when the Government im- 
posed export controls at the height of 
the movement of the 1950 cotton crop, 
breaking the price of cotton until at 
times the price of American cotton was 
as low as 60 percent of the world’s level. 
American cotton in 1950 was selling at 40 
cents; some Egyptian cotton was selling 
at $1, and Mexican and Brazilian cotton 
was selling at around 70 cents a pound. 
In short, the American cotton farmer 
was deriving only roughly 60 percent of 
the value of his cotton crop in 1950, even 
though it was a horribly short crop. 
The unjustifiable excuse was the neces- 
sity of conserving American cotton for 
domcstic mills. 

I think it can be successfully shown 
from the way the Government has acted 
that it continues to look upon the export 
control law as a device for beating down 
the prices of American commodities be- 
low the world price level and not as a 
protection of the supplies of raw mate- 
rial essential to the security of the United 
States. It has been successfully demon- 
strated that the American textile indus- 
try can operate successfully with a carry- 
over of 2,000,000 bales of cotton at the 
end of any marketing year. They fared 
well so far as profits were concerned in 
1950 and 1951. 

On August 1, 1951, the carry-over was 
2,278,000 bales. Yet notwithstanding 
these facts and conditions, there were 
run.ors, undercover currents, and whis- 
pered wisdom from Government circles 
that the Government would impose ex- 
port controls on American cotton. This 
constitutes totally irresponsible govern- 
ment. Yet, the farmers and the Ameri- 
can cotton trade have no protection 
whatever against these whispered pre- 
dictions that emerge from this agency 
and that agency. No man can tell 
whether they emerge from any author- 
ized source or not. The total result is a 


complete abdication of governmental re- 
sponsibility. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I have intro- 
duced this bill to draw up and to make 
definite and certain that where the Gov- 
ernment announces a production goal for 
a crop and the farmers in good faith try 
to meet the goal and come within 15 per- 
cent of the designated goal, export quo- 
tas cannot be invoked. 

I hope that the committee will imme- 
diately consider this bill and report it to 
the Senate so that this governmental 
confusion will be eliminated. 


AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION GRANT- 
ING TO CITIZENS 18 YEARS OF AGE 
THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States to 
grant to citizens of the United States 
who have attained the age of 18 the right 
to vote. I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be permitted to make a brief 
statement concerning the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred, and, without objection, 
the Senator from Michigan may proceed. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 127) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States to grant to 
citizens of the United States who have 
attained the age of 18 the right to vote, 
introduced by Mr. Moony, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, just 9 
years ago, in January 1943, my distin- 
guished predecessor, Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, introduced a resolution identical 
with the one which I have introduced. 
Senator Vandenberg’s thought then was, 
and my thought now is, that if young 
men of 18, 19, or 20 years of age are 
considered old enough to fight in the de- 
fense of their country for the preserva- 
tion of its ideals, they should also be 
considered old enough to help select the 
leaders of their country who control their 
destiny. 

Mr. President, there are many reasons 
why I believe the joint resolution should 
be passed by a two-thirds majority of the 
Senate and House, and submitted to the 
legislatures of the States. I shall not 
go into those reasons now, because I 
realize that the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’Manoney] is about to make a 
very important speech. I merely wish 
to invite the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that I have introduced the joint 
resolution in the Senate today. 


RETURN OP CERTAIN PROPERTY USED 
DURING HEARINGS BY SPECIAL CRIME 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 

the following resolution (S. Res. 271), 

which was referred to the Committee on 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


Whereas pursuant to Senate Resolution 
202, Eighty-first Congress, agreed to May 
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3, 1950, there was appointed a special Sen- 
ate committee to investigate interstate 
gambling and racketeering activities; and 

Whereas said special Senate committee, 
which is generally referred to as the Special 
Committee To Investigate Organized Crime 
in Interstate Commerce, conducted extensive 
studies and investigations and held long 
hearings which were reported in 19 printed 
volumes of testimony; and 

Whereas during the course of such studies, 
investigations, and hearings said special com- 
mittee obtained from various and sundry 
persons, by subpena or otherwise, various 
data and material including books, papers, 
documents, checkbooks, books of account, 
police records, transcripts of hearings and 
records of investigations by grand juries and 
others, and bank deposit books and records of 
bank deposits including canceled checks; 
and 

Whereas the existence of said special Sen- 
ate committee terminated on September 1, 
1951, and Senate Resolution 129, Eighty- 
second Congress, agreed to April 24, 1951, 
directed that all of its files, papers, docu- 
ments, and other pertinent data be then 
transferred to the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce; and 

Whereas in pursuance of said Senate Reso- 
lution 129 there was transferred to, and 
there now is in the possession of, the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
the files, papers, documents, and other perti- 
nent data so transferred; and 

Whereas since September 1, 1951, when said 
files, papers, documents, and other pertinent 
data were transferred to it, the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
received requests from various and sundry 
persons that there be returned to them prop- 
erty which belongs to them and which was 
loaned to, or subpenaed by, said special Sen- 
ate committee and which was not returned 
to them prior to the termination of the 
existence of said special Senate committee: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce is hereby di- 
rected to return to the owners thereof, when- 
ever demand is made therefor, property which 
belongs to them and which was loaned to, 
or subpenaed by, said special Senate com- 
mittee and which was not returned to said 
owners prior to the termination of the exist- 
ence of said special Senate committee. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, 

© follows: 


By Mr. MAYBANK: 

Statement by Senator Frear entitled “The 
Low-Rent Public Housing Program,” issued 
on January 22, 1952. 

By Mr. THYE: 

Address delivered hy him before the 
Meeker Cooperative Light and Power Associ- 
ation, at Litchfield, Minn., February 2, 1952. 

Article entitled “Are You Alarmed by Cor- 
ruption in Government?” published in the 
Country Gentleman for February. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

Address by A. E. Johnsor before American 
Road Builders Association, at Houston, Tex., 
on January 21, 1952. 

By Mr. O’CONOR: 

Address delivered by Mr. Howard Bruce at 
the silver anniversary dinner of the Vir- 
— of Maryland Society on February 1, 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

An editorial entitled “Toward Closer At- 
lantic Unity,” published in the January 1952 
issue of the Canadian Mail. 
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By Mr. LANGER: 

Letter from James R. Stewart, president- 
general of the Universal Negro Improvement 
Association, regarding Liberia and its oppor- 
tunities. 

Editorial entitled “More Indians Qualify 
for Unemployment Insurunce,” published in 
the Killdeer Herald, of Killdeer, N. Dak. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Article from Buffalo Evening News of Jan- 
uary 29, 1952, regarding award by Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Buffalo, N. Y., of 
gold key to Mr. Leeland N. Jones, Jr., as 
Buffalo’s outstanding young man of the year. 

By Mr. MOODY: 

Article entitled “World Investment, Not 
Foreign Aid,” written by Paul G. Hoffman, 
and published in the New York Times Maga- 
zine of February 3, 1952. 

Article entitled “Economy Sets Near-Rec- 
ord Clip but Jobless Suffer in Some Areas,” 
written by James Y. Newton, and published 
in the Washington Evening Star of January 
30, 1952. 

Article entitled “The Home Town Re- 
porter,” written by Walter Shead, and pub- 
lished in the Almont (Mich.) Times-Herald 
of January 17, 1952. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

Article entitled “Neely Inquiry Serves To 
Show Congress How Unobtrusive TV Can 
Be,” written by William Hines, and published 
in the Washington Evening Star, January 21, 
1952. 

Article entitled “Is TV Winning Fight for 
Equality?—Senators Give It Vote of Confi- 
dence,” written by J. Frank Beatty, and pub- 
lished in the January 21, 1952, issue of 
Broadcasting-Telecasting magazine. 

Editorial entitled “TV Acquitted of Others’ 
Sins,” published in Broadcasting-Telecasting 
magazine, January 21, 1952. 

By Mr. CAIN: 

Article by Richard B. Fowler, regarding Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell Stover, published in a re- 
cent issue of the Kansas City Star. 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS—PRIZE-WINNING 
ESSAY BY JERRY-LYNN RAINWATER 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, in 
these critical days when we are engaged 
in a struggle to preserve the free world 
against Communist aggression, we some- 
times become so absorbec in the practi- 
cal mechanics of implementing our de- 
fense program that we lose sight of the 
goals and the ideals for which we are 
fighting. It is especially encouraging, 
therefore, I think, when a business or- 
ganization like the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards takes time from 
its regular activities to sponsor a Nation- 
wide essay contest among the high school 
students of the United States on the 
subject What the Bill of Rights Means 
to Me. It is even more heartening to 
know that thousands of young people 
were sufficiently concerned t? partici- 
pate in the contest. And it was particu- 
larly gratifying to me that a young lady 
from my own State, Miss Jerry-Lynn 
Rainwater, of Springfield, Mo., submitted 
the prize-winning essay. 

Miss Rainwater, a 17-year-old high 
school senior, received a 5-day trip to 
Washington as her prize and read her 
essay to a large group of Members of 
Congress and realtors at the annual din- 
ner of the NAREB. The National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards certainly 
deserves commendation for sponsoring 
this contest, and Miss Rainwater is to be 
congratulated for her fine essay, and 
we are proud of her, The Bill of Rights 
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is the most important bedrock of our 
civil liberties and democratic institu- 
tions, and we cannot examine too often 
what this document means to us as in- 
dividuals. 

I am gratified that the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MarTIn] 
had the essay inserted in the ReEcorp 
last Thursday. At that time I did not 
have a copy available or I would have 
done so myself. 


TELEGRAPHIC INQUIRIES BY NATIONAL 
PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, sev- 
eral days ago a great deal of controversy 
developed as a result of the publication 
of an article in the Washington Daily 
News. The article was concerned with 
the expenditure of approximately $30,000 
for telegrams by the National Produc- 
tion Authority. As soon as I learned of 
this, I asked the National Production Au- 
thority Administrator, Mr. Henry Fowler, 
for a complete report. Mr. Fowler has 
given me a report in a letter. In view 
of the fact that the NPA is being be- 
sieged with requests from Members of 
Congress with regard to this informa- 
tion, I ask that Mr. Fowler’s letter be 
printed in the ReEcorp at this point, 
in order that his reasons for sending this 
large volume of telegraphic inquiries 
may be readily available to the Members 
of Congress. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printec in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY, 
Washington, January 29, 1952. 


The Honorable BurNet R. MAYBANK, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on De- 
fense Production, United States Sen- 
ate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR MAYBANK: You may receive 
some comment or criticism concerning the 
expenditure of Government funds for a tele- 
graphic inquiry by the National Production 
Authority to 11,000 manufacturers, request- 
ing accurate information on their levels of 
employment in December and January and 
projected estimates for February and March. 

I want you to understand the-reasons why 
the NPA took this action, which was care- 
fully considered by the statistical staff of 
this agency, statistical staffs of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Bureau of the Budget, 
Secretary of Commerce Sawyer, and the 
writer. 

As you are well aware, allocations of steel, 
copper, and aluminum for the first quarter 
of 1952 were at considerably reduced levels 
compared with previous quarters. One 
group of manufacturers, some 3,000 in num- 
ber, manufacturing the so-called less essen- 
tial consumer items, received 50 percent of 
their base period use of steel, and only 20 
percent of their base period use of aluminum, 
and 10 percent of their base period use of 
copper. Another group of manufacturers of 
the more essential consumer items received 
in the first quarter 50 percent of their base 
period use of steel and 35 percent of their 
base period use of aluminum and copper. 
This second category included many addi- 
tional thousands of manufacturers, many of 
them small, 

The NPA and DPA naturally are concerned 
about the impact of these low level allot- 
ments on employment, particularly as they 
affect specific industries, specific regions and 
small manufacturing concerns. 
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There have been many general statements 
to the effect that these allocations have 
greatly increased unemployment and would 
cause or are causing business failures in 
great numbers. 

The NPA and DPA hac no evidence or facts 
on which to assess these claims. But the 
likelihood of serious injury to the productive 
units and their employees made the respon- 
sible heads of -he agencies feel that it was 
our duty to get positive and accurate infor- 
mation before the time passed for review of 
the second quarter decisions and the devel- 
opment of the third quarter program of 
allocations. 

We felt it desirable that these important 
decisions on second quarter review and third 
quarter levels of allocations which must be 
made early in February should be made in 
the light of facts about the impact on em- 
ployment and not surmises. 

A careful study of the statistical sources 
available to the defense agencies disclosed 
that there was no atcurate information 
showing the actual combined effect of civil- 
ian production allocations, defense orders, 
conversion, and substitution measures and 
other factors on employment which would 
be available in time to review the second 
quarter decisions and develop the third 
quarter program. 

In fact, i was informed that the regularly 
coliected daia sought by the telégram in 
question would not be available through the 
normal statistical collection operations of 
the Department of Labor until some time 
in May. 

When, under these circumstances, the sta- 
tistical staff of the NPA recommended that 
the telegraphic inquiry be made, having ex- 
plored it with the Department of Labor and 
the Bureau of the Budget, I adopted the rec- 
ommendation. I recognized that this proc- 
ess of collecting facts would duplicate the 
regular processes, but made a judgment that 
the cost involved was worth the advantage 
of having this vital information on employ- 
ment early in February rather than late in 
May in view of the important decisions con- 
fronting the NPA and the DPA in the 
interim. 

Consideration was given to the collection 
of this information by mail instead of by a 
telegram. Several reasons made a telegram 
essential. First, the time was so short that 
many replies would not have been received 
until too late to be useful. In the second 
place, it has been amply demonstrated in the 
past that business does not respond to as 
great a degree or as promptly to a written 
request as to a telegraphic request. This 
delay in response to written requests is par- 
ticularly prevale.t among small businesses. 
Since we are very much concerned about the 
welfare of small firms and their employees it 
was most important to have immediate and 
full coverage from this segment of business. 
The soundness of this decision is confirmed 
by the fact that within 2 days over 10,000 of 
the 11,000 requests have been answered. 

It is my conviction that the action taken 
to obtain this vital information in sufficient 
time to guide and condition our operations 
under the Defense Production Act is in full 
consonance with .e hope expressed in that 
act that its administration would be con- 
ducted so that “the national economy may 
be maintained with the maximum effective- 
ness and the least hardship.” The job of 
curtailing and redirecting civilian produc- 
tion and purchases such as is involved in the 
quarterly allocations under the controlled 
materials plan cannot be accomplished in 
accordance with the spirit aand policy of the 
Congress without accurate and current in- 
formation as to the impact on the economy 
and employment of the level of allocations 
made for the first quarter. 

I do not anticipate that the need for any 
such telegraphic inquiry will arise again 


unless international events should require 
some further sharp or substantial program 
changes. ; 
Sincerely yours, 
Henry H. FOWLER, 
Administrator. 


annette 


SAFETY RECORD AT THE SAVANNAH 
RIVER ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
PROJECT 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter und statement re- 
leased by the Atomic Energy Commission 
in connection with the Savannah River 
project and plant. The statement shows 
the excellent work which has been done 
there and the remarkable safety record 
which has been achieved. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES 

Aromic ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1952. 
Hon. Burnet R. MAYBANK, 

. United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR MAYBANK: Mr. Boyer, the 
general manager, has requested that infor- 
mation on the safety record established at 
the Savannah River project be transmitted 
to you in response to your telephone conver- 
sation with him today. We are sending you 
copies of a release distributed yesterday 
(Thursday, January 31, 1952), to newspapers 
by the AEC and du Pont offices in South 
Carolina. 

If we can be of further assistance, please 
let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Morse SALISBURY, 
Director, Division of Information 
Services. 


January 31, 1952. 

The Atomic Energy Commission and the 
engineering department of the du Pont Co. 
announced jointly today that employees of 
the huge Savannah River plant in South 
Carolina have established a new world’s safety 
record for the construction industry. 

Approximately 25,000 employees of the 
du Pont Co. and their subcontractors sur- 
passed the fo.mer record of 4,428,629 con- 
tinuous work hours without a disabling in- 
jury on January 25, 1952. Since then the 
passing of each working hcur has pushed 
the record highe~. At noon, January 320, 
it reached nearly 5,000,000 continuous hours. 
The former record was established in 1948 
at the Belle, W. Va., construction project, 
also of the du Pont Co. 

In making the announcement, Curtis A. 
Nelson, manager, Savannah River Opera- 
tions Office, AEC, and Robert K. Mason, field 
project manager for construction, du Pont, 
credited the outstanding achievement to the 
above average cooperation and compliance 
by all employees and an alert supervisory 
force. 

G. M. Read, chief engineer of the du Pont 
Co., said in a statement that while the du 
Pont Co. holds world safety records in sev- 
e: | industries, such an accomplishment has 
never been attained without the concerted 
effort and cooperation of all employees work- 
ing together as a team. Mr. Read pointed 
out that construction employees of the 
Savannah River plant could have experi- 
enced approximately 200 disabling injuries 
during the time the new world’s record was 
being accomplished should the frequency 
rate have been the same as that of the en- 
tire construction industry. By diligent and 
objective application of sound construction 
methods and observance of the most modern 
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safety techniques, the new world’s safety 
record was made possible, Mr. Read said. 
The Atomic Energy Commission noted that 
such a record covering a period of approxi- 
mately 144 months has resulted in a savings 
to the taxpayers of approximately $1,000,000 
which could have been spent on attempting 
to rehabilitate injured employees should 
the frequency rate have been the same as 
that of the construction industry as a whole. 
The accident-free period dates from De- 
cember 18, 1951, on which date an employee's 
finger tip was crushed by a crane cable. 


DETERIORATION OF THE POSTAL 
SERVICE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mi* to the Senate, and particularly call 
to the attention of the senior Senator 
from South Carolina {[Mr. JoHNSTON], a 
letter signed by the president of the 
National Independent Meat Packers’ As- 
sociation, dealing with the deplorable 
condition of the United States post of- 
fices, particularly the disgraceful situ- 
ation relative to the distribution of mail. 
The letter is addressed to the Honorable 
Jesse M. Donaldson, Postmaster General, 
is dated January 28, 1952, and reads as 
follows: 

THE NATIONAL INDEPENDENT 
MEAT PacCKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 28, 1952. 
The Honorable JEss—E M. DoNALDSON, 
Postmaster General, United States Post 
Office Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sik: For all the good it will do, I know 
this letter might as well be tossed into the 
wastebasket, because the service of the Post 
Office Department has reached e point where 
words wiil not suffice to describe its rotten- 
ness. 

The enclosed envelope was mailed with 
first-class postage and postmarked Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 25, 1952. I came down 
to the office Saturday morning, January 26, 
purposely to obtain this but it had not been 
delivered, although a delivery of other mail 
had been made of items far less important. 

I am sending a copy of this complaint to 
the members of the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, and also to the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee, so that they may see the kind of service 
the citizens are having to pay for with in- 
creased postal rates, despite the fact that 
the service grows progressively worse as time 
passes. 

Yours very truly, 
C. B. HEINEMANN, 
President. 


I hope some measure to remedy that 
situation will be taken up by the Senate 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


THE WASHINGTON WATER POWER CASE— 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH HENRY P. 
CARSTENSEN 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, recently I 
have had an exchange of correspondence 
with Mr. Henry P. Caisten.en, master 
of the Washington State Grange. Be- 
cause the subject is of real and continu- 
ing interest to many Members of both 
Houses of Congress and to citizens gen- 
erally throughout the Pacific Northwest, 
and in view of the present nature of the 
business now before the Senate, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Carsten- 
sen’s telegram and my response to it be 
printed in the body of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Fesruary 1, 1952. 
Mr. Henry P. CARSTENSEN, 
Master, Washington State Grange, 
Seattle, Wash. 

My Dear Mr. CARSTENSEN: I have for ac- 
knowledgment your very welcome and unu- 
sual telegram of January 28. 

Because of my inability to understand por- 
tions of your telegram and because a large 
number of persons will be interested in your 
argument, as they have an interest in the 
results of the hearing which the Securities 
and Exchange Commission intends to hold 
on the wish of the American Power & Light 
Co. to dispose of its holding of the common 
stock of the Washington Water Power Co., I 
am going to incorporate your telegram in the 
body of this letter to you. I think that it 
would be in the public interest for me to 
offer your telegram and my response to the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Your telegram fol- 
lows: 

“Washington Water Power case is real test 
of whether our Congressmen represent Wash- 
ington people or private interests. There can 
be no middle ground or neutrality on this 
issue. For almost 30 years Washington State 
Grange has devoted major efforts to consum- 
mation of these power transactions with sup- 
port of labor and progressive groups. Na- 
tional Grange is supporting our position on 
behalf of public welfare and has arranged for 
and held conferences with White House and 
others on behalf of P. U. D.’s. For several 
years former owners of P. P. & L. negoti- 
ated with agents of Washington State 
people and arranged a sale to them. But an 
administration agency, by skillful maneuver- 
ing, found a way to override the State’s pro- 
gram and set stage for scandalously inflated 
sell-out to private financiers and utility man- 
agement. The pleas and petitions of Wash. 
ington State Grange and people were ap- 
plauded but only for lip service. Now the 
Puget and the W. W. P. purchases have been 
negotiated and virtually completed only to 
be blocked by the administration agencies 
under its control. As of this week these 
transactions are on the verge of utter failure. 
We have fought battles successfully in our 
legislature and with initiative and refer- 
endum only to be blocked repeatedly by ap- 
pointive officials in administration in a man- 
ner we consider inexcusable if not corrupt. 
Every appointee responsible was confirmed by 
congressional action. I owe it to you to tell 
you in advance the people of Warhington 
can take no other course than to hold our 
Senators and Representatives responsible if 
they fail to intervene strongly on behalf of 
people. I urge you to act before it is too 
late.” 

I take for granted that we are in agreement 
on the following facts: 

1. On December 27, 1951, the SEC an- 
nounced that the American Power and Light 
Co. had filed its notice on December 26 to 
dispose of its Washington Water Power com- 
mon stock holdings. 

2. During the last week in December and 
the first week in January, a number of let- 
ters requesting that SEC hold a hearing on 
the intention of the American Power and 
Light Co. were received by members of the 
congressional delegation which represents 
the Pacific Northwest. Included among the 
persons who requested such a hearing were 
the following: 

Mr. Charles H. Heitzel, commissioner, Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission of Oregon, Salem. 

Mr. Lew Garbutt, manager, Yakima 
(Wash.) Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Dan McDonald, chairman, Board of 
Yakima County P. U. D., Yakima, Wash. 

Mr. Franklin Greenough, president, Spo- 
kane (Wash.) Chamber of Commerce. 
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Mr. Henry J. Copeland, State senator from 
Washington, eleventh district. 

8. Under date of January 2, 1952, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, Mr. Corpon, advised the 
SEC of the nature of the communications 
referred to in the next item above and en- 
couraged the Commission to agree to the 
request of interested and responsible citizens 
for a hearing. I supported Mr. Corpon in 
writing to the Commission. 

4. The SEC agreed to hold a preliminary 
hearing to determine if the Commission had 
jurisdiction over the questions involved. At 
this preliminary hearing, responsible and 
interested persons appeared to support a for- 
mal hearing or to urge that the Commission 
refrain from holding a hearing. I was not 
present at this hearing, because, in my opin- 
ion, it would not have been proper for me 
to endeavor to dictate the Commission’s de- 
cision in any way. 

5. On January 18, the SEC determined 
that it did have jurisdictio. and decided to 
hold a formal but limited hearing which 
would consider whether or not the American 
Power & Light Co. plan was feasible. The 
SEC date for this formal hearing was to be 
Monday, January 28. 

6. On January 25, the Ninth Circuit Court 
of Appeals granted, at the request of those 
for whom you spoke in your recent telegram 
to me, an injunction or temporary stay 
against the SEC until further order of the 
court. 

7. Under date of January 28, you wire me 
to strongly urge that I appear before the 
Commission to intervene in some unex- 
plained fashion. 

Because of this recital of fact and develop- 
ments which have taken place since the SEC 
announcement on Dec2mber 27, I have heen 
unable to understanl what you wanted me 
to accomplish by -ntervening before the 
SEC. You had known for several days before 
you wired me that the court had granted a 
temporary injunction which would remain 
effective until further order by the court. I 
do not believe that you would encourage me 
to endeavor to influence a court decision. 
Both the P. U. D.’s and the SEC will certainly 
offer arguments to the court. The court 
may decide that the SEC has no jurisdiction, 
and the injunction will then become perma- 
nent. If the court decides that the SEC has 
jurisdiction, then the SEC wilf hold a formal 
hearing, and the P. U. D.’s as well as other in- 
terested persons will be heard 

The first amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States establishes as a right 
that citizens can petition their Government 
for a redress of grievances. In your tele- 
gram you imply that as a Member of the 
Senate I should not represent citizens who 
wish to petition their Government. This I 
know you did not mean to imply or suggest. 
I did for those citizens whose names I have 
referred to in this letter exactly what I have 
done for you on past occasions and do will- 
ingly for others every day. Whenever a re- 
sponsible citizen requests that I encourage 
a committee or a Federal agency to hear his 
grievance or point of view, I do just that. 
I would do this if there was no Constitution 
and I do it because we have a Constitution 
which seeks to provide an opportunity for 
any citizen to be heard by his Government. 

Because of your recent telegram, I have 
reread every communication you have sent 
to me during :ay term in the Senate. They 
have uniformly been fair, informative, and 
helpful. Your most recent telegram is the 
only exception to this rule. 

I had been advised of your recent visit in 
Washington which lasted for some days. I 
had anticipated that you would probably 
come by and discuss some of your problems 
with me. The Washington water-power 
question was then before the SEC and you 
could have broadened my understanding of 
a complicated situation. Had this visit come 
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about, you would never have thought to wire 
me as you did. 

I have no prejudice against the expansion 
c* public power in Washington State. That 
policy question was decided years ago. In 
my view. public and private power can live 
and coopeate harmoniously with each other 
in our State. The question before the SEC 
was whether the proposed plan by which 
public power sou,ht to increase its holding 
was feasible and protected the natural rights 
of the consumer and investor. Certainly an 
examination of the facts by the SEC would 
do no harm. The results of this examina- 
tion would satisfy important questions which 
have been raised by many responsible per- 
sons and it would satisfy the concern of the 
general public. 

The only reason, it seems to me, for creat- 
ing a public body to distribute power is that 
better service and lower rates will flow from 
public management. I should think that 
the proponents of the present intention of 
the American Power & Light Co. to dispose 
of some of its holdings to public agencies 
would insist on proving beyond question to 
the public that lower rates and better serv- 
ice would result from the transfer. 

I have written at length because the sub- 
ject was entitled to this treatment. You 
ought to feel completely free to use this 
letter as it comes to you in any way you 
see fit. 

With every good wish, I beg to remain, 

Most sincerely, 


Harry P, Cain. 
LL 


ADMISSION OF STATES INTO THE 
UNION—THE CASES OF TEXAS AND 
VERMONT 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the Senate for 634 minutes on a subject 
of mutual interest to the States of Texas 
and Vermont. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Vermont is 
recognized for 7 minutes. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Senate, and particularly the attention 
of the junior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr, KEFAUvER], to a mistake in history 
which he allowed to creep into the Rrec- 
orD in the course of the debate on the 
proposed legislation on home rule for the 
District of Columbia. 

On January 14, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee was discussing the bill to grant 
home rule to the District of Columbia, 
and was recounting that territorial gov- 
ernment status is a usual prerequisite 
for statehood. However, I fear that the 
Senator did not pay as strict attention 
to American history as he might have, 
for at one point in his remarks, on page 
116 of the Recorp, he makes this state- 
ment: 

That is the course which was followed in 


the case of all the States which were ad- 
mitted after the first 13. 


The Senator from Tennessee was 
pointing out that a period of readiness 
for statehood is found in territorial 
status during which the people of the 
territory become more familiar with the 
requirements of full self-government; 
but the Senator was in error when he 
said that this course has been followed 
by all the States admitted after the first 
13. That is not the case, Mr. President, 
for the State of Vermont was never a 
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territory of the United States, even 
though it was the first State admitted 
after the Original Thirteen Colonies 
formed the United States. 

It would give me great pleasure to 
outline for the benefit of the Senate 
and the Nation the course by which the 
State of Vermont became a member of 
the American Union, for it is an enlight- 
ening passage in American history and 
one which I hope Senators may have 
time to study. I desire at this time, Mr. 
President, only to correct the REcorp, 
and to add to the knowledge of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee the basic facts. 

Senators will recall from the days of 
their study of American history that 
great trouble developed in what is now 
Vermont because of conflicting grants of 
land made to settlers in the region by 
the royal governors of the Colonies of 
New York and New Hampshire. As a 
result of this trouble, in large part, and 
also as a result of the free spirit which 
has always been one of the most cher- 
ished possessions of Vermonters, and 
which was fanned into flame by the 
Revolutionary War and the events lead- 
ing up to that war, the people in what 
is now the State of Vermont, under the 
leadership of Ira Allen and others, de- 
clared themselves to be a free and inde- 
pendent State and governed the area 
through committees of safety during the 
period of the early Revolution. I am 
sure that Senators will remember the 
famous exploits of Ethan Allen and his 
Green Mountain boys in the capture of 
Fort Ticonderoga on May 10, 1775—the 
first aggressive act on the part of the 


American forces in the Revolutionary 


War. This was in the period of the 
growth of the State toward an effective 
independent government, and while we 
held ourselves to be free of any domina- 
tion, foreign or domestic, save our own. 

Conventions were held looking toward 
the establishment of an effective gov- 
ernment in 1776, and Ira Allen was a 
leader in these conventions. On January 
16, 1777, a formal declaration of inde- 
pendence was adopted and the name of 
“New Connecticutt” was chosen. This 
name was soon abandoned, and the 
name “Vermont” was substituted. In 
July 1777 a State convention at Windsor 
adopted a State constitution—the first 
constitution to forbid slavery, to grant 
manhood suffrage, and tc make com- 
plete provision for a State system of 
education to be adopted by any of the 
United States. The formal organization 
of the new government took place in 
March 1778, and Thomas Chittenden 
became the first Governor. 

Although opposed by many powerful 
influences, the State grew, and in 1790 
New York recognized the new State and 
its independence, conditioned on the 
payment of $30,000. On March 4, 1791, 
Vermont was admitted to the Union as 
the first State after the Original Thir- 
teen. But I again point out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we were never a territory cf 
the United States, but were a free and 
independent State prior to our decision 
to join the United States. We had 
grown strong under our own government. 
In 1771 there were about 7,000 people in 
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the State, but by 1791 a census showed 
85,525 inhabitants. 

I should like to trace the early history 
of Vermont in greater detail, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but shall not do so at this time. 
I have merely wanted to enlighten the 
Senate, and particularly the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, as to the correct 
history of the admission of Vermont to 
the Union. But I should perhaps warn 
the Senator that it is my understanding 
that Texas was never a territory of the 
United States, either, before her admis- 
sion to the Union. Perhaps her Senators 
likewise would be as lenient as I have 
been in pointing out the error in the 
Senator’s remarks. At least, his misun- 
derstanding of the history of our two 
States has given an opportunity to ex- 
press the pride we feel in our history of 
independence and self-government be- 
fore we consented to become a part of 
the United States. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
thé Senator yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mtr. President, I am 
very happy that the Senator has stated 
the true facts about Vermont and the 
great State of Texas. I certainly stand 
corrected. However, the idea which I 
was trying to convey was that in the 
various States or independent republics, 
which was the case with respect to Ver- 
mont and Texas, they at least had had 
a period of self-government, of suffrage, 
and of franchise, so that they had had 
experience in ruling themselves and gov- 
erning themselves before they were 
brought into the Union as States. I 
know that that is eminently true of 
Vermont and Texas, they having been 
independent republics before they were 
admitted to the Union. But I am glad 
to be corrected anu to have the record 
of what I said corrected by the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I am 
quite ready to agree that the true his- 
torical statement of the situation 
strengthens rather than weakens the 
point which the Senator from Tennessee 
was making. 


AN INTERNATIONAL TRUST ROBS US OF 
PRODUCTION AND JOBS 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, last 
Thursday I exposed the work of the 
International Materials Conference. I 
showed how this fantastic brain child 
of our State Department robs many 
thousands of auto workers of their jobs 
by holding out a little copper. 

It is utterly fantastic that our Secre- 
tary of State has in his hands the power 
of telling American industry how much 
material it should or should not get. In 
his hands lies the answer to many of 
our present shortages. 

On Thursday last I traced the diffi- 
culty directly to the International Ma- 
terials Conference which controls all of 
the world’s copper. I showed that here 
lies the answer to our copper shortage— 
the true story of why, because of 3,000 
tons of copper, 65,000 additional auto 
workers will be out of jobs by spring. 
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Mr. President, on the news ticker this 
morning I noted an item from a Govern- 
ment agency as follows: 

The Government today banned the use of 
copper in those parts of household and most 
other electrical lighting fixtures which have 
no function in transmitting the electric 
current. 

The ban applies to all such fixtures except 
airport, marine aircraft and train fixtures, 
vehicular fixtures such as automobile head- 
lights, and portable lamps such as miners’ 
lamps. 

The order, effective February 15, should 
save about 3,965,000 pounds of copper prod- 
ucts over a 3-month period, the National 
Production Authority said. The NPA had a 
similar order in effect from April through 
July of last year. 


That, Mr. President, indicates that we 
are throttling production in America by 
virtue of this international trust and 
cartel. Today I shall prove how other 
vitally needed materials are being denied 
us because of this international trust, 
this insidious behind-the-scenes prod- 
uct of our State Department. 

I am startled to find that practically 
no one in America is aware of the fact 
that we are negotiating with other na- 
tions of the world to control and lower 
our standard of living. 

Iam more startled by the fact that the 
formation of this International Materi- 
als Conference was not referred to the 
Congress. If we Lave any concern for 
our standard of living, this should have 
been laid before the Congress. 

Why are so inany things as vital as 
this not brought to the attention of Con- 
gress? It is because this administra- 
tion bypasses Congress and it is im- 
possible to read, let alone digest, the 
tidal waves of press releases from our 
governmental agencies. 

How can newspaper reporters wade 
through the vast mass of Government 
hand-outs to get at vital agreements like 
this International Materials Confer- 
ence? The answer is that they cannot. 

The discovery of the workings of the 
International Materials Conference took 
weeks of special inquiries, of track- 
downs, of research before the truth could 
really be known. No wonder we find our- 
selves in so many investigations and re- 
views. No wonder our process of gov- 
ernment has gotten so entirely out of 
hand. I may say, too, that if Con- 
gress fails to investigate this inter- 
national trust, the International Mate- 
rials Conference; if Congress fails to re- 
capture the fruits of our productivity 
which we are giving away at such a tre- 
mendous rate, then Congress is failing 
the American people. This is not a 
“scare” dissertation; this is a fact. And 
I shall now substantiate and prove every- 
thing I say. 

Mr. President, the International Ma- 
terials Conference, not our Defense Mo- 
bilizer Wilson and not our NPA Chief 
Fleischmann, tells the businesses and in- 
dustries how much material they can 
have. 

This organization, Mr. President, has 
not been empowered by Congress or by 
the people of the United States to give 
away the resources which make possible 
our high standard of living. Here is my 
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answer to our work stoppages, material 
shortages, and production road blocks. 
I make this charge, Mr. President, and 
I am prepared to prove everything I say 
with the documents of the International 
Materials Conference and the words of 
the Defense Mobilizer. 

Let us start with lead and zinc. Last 
week the Senate passed a bill suspend- 
ing the tariff on lead and zinc. This was 
done because we were told that more of 
these metals were needed to meet our 
needs in this country. 

Now let us look at the record: 

On September 28, 1951, in press release 
No. 45, the International Materials Con- 
ference copper, zinc, lead committee an- 
nouced what it calls “Entitlements for 
consumption” to each participating 
country. It will be remembered that I 
read from this release last Thursday 
when I discussed copper. I pointed out 
this sentence in the release: 

In accepting the plan, governments assume 
the responsibility for seeing that their allo- 
cations are not exceeded. 


In the case of copper, the NPA already 
had a mechanism to carry out the orders 
of the world planners. We already had 
the CMP plan, and it was easy for De- 
fense Mobilizer Wilson to limit our con- 
sumption of copper to the amount agreed 
on by the International Materials Con- 
ference simply by restricting the amount 
of copper tickets, passed out through the 
NPA. In the case of zinc and lead, how- 
ever, a different mechanism had to be 
devised. 

Accordingly, Defense Mobilizer W:l- 
son ordered the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion to issue an order GCPR, SR 72, es- 
tablishing a ceiling price on domestic 
and imported lead and zinc. I quote 
from the order: 

Prohibits any person in the United States 
from purchasing or receiving from any 
source, foreign slab zinc, foreign primary 
lead, or slab zinc, or primary lead processed 
from foreign raw materials owned by him at 
a delivered cost above the ceiling prices es- 
tablished herein. 


Two days after the International Ma- 
terials Conference entitlements were an- 
nounced, Defense Mobilizer Wilson 
ordered the OPS to take this action. I 
am reading from a press release of the 
Defense Mobilizer dated September 30, 
1951. Mr. Wilson said: 


As an immediate and first step in the 
broader program the OPS is issuing a control 
order setting ceiling prices on domestic and 
imported lead and zinc. 


The new prices are substantially lower 
than current world market prices, in- 
cluding prices currently being paid by 
consumers of the United States for much 
of their imports. 


International allocations have already 
been accepted for zinc. If limiting the re- 
quirements of the nations participating in 
the International Materials Conference to 
an agreed figure in line with the available 
world supplies can be accompanied by price 
action a substantial arrest of the inflation- 
ary trends in the nonferrous metals may be 
achieved. 


Mr. Wilson continues: 


The establishment of a ceiling which is 
somewhat below current world prices in- 
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volves the calculated risk of some decrease 
of imports. 

This action will thus tend to reduce the 
pressure of United States demand on free- 
world supplies, ease the problems of friendly 
consuming countries, and make any inter- 
national allocation arrangement more ef- 
fective, 


That is exactly what Mr. Wilson said 
it would do, and that is what it is doing. 

In effect what he says is that by fixing 
a price on imported lead and zinc lower 
than the world market our industries 
will not be able to purchase lead and 
zinc in the world market. If that is not 
selling our standard of living down the 
river, I do not know what to call it. 

Mr. President, when we voted for price 
controls, we never dreamed that con- 
trols would be actually enforced against 
United States citizens, to reduce the 
pressure in other countries. 

Let me show just how effective these 
measures were. The imports of lead in 
all forms into the United States in 1950 
were about 550,000 tons. The imports 
of lead in 1951 were cut in half to about 
225,000 tons. 

This explains the lead shortage and 
why the Government decided to dip in- 
to the military stockpile to release 30,- 
000 tons of lead at the year-end as the 
only source of prompt relief. 

Mr. President, that is the lead and zinc 
picture—and it not a pretty one. Iam 
sure the countless thousands of users of 
lead and zinc will be shocked to hear 
how they are being deprived of these 
metals through our international Marx- 
ian program. 

Mr. President, I have here a press re- 
lease of a speech made recently by Mr. 
Felix E. Wormser, vice president of the 
St. Joseph Lead Co. The release is 
headed “Decontrol urged for lead and 
zinc—St. Joseph Lead official sees return 
to free market only way to meet short- 
age.” I shall read a portion of his 
statement, as follows: 

Our own Government has traditionally 
been opposed to monopolies and cartels, but 
here, already functioning, is a super cartel. 
* * * This is not a drive against infla- 
tion. * * * This is not an effort to 
make certain that the United States and the 
rest of the world receive enough metals for 
defense. This is a Socialist-sponsored move 
that has received high praise abroad and 
will take over completely the functions of a 
free market—if we permit it—which has 
heretofore determined who gets what and 
how much. 


Mr. President, those are the words of 
a man who understands the lead busi- 
ness in the United States. 

Let us now take up the case of tung- 
sten, an extremely critical material in 
the defense of our country and now in 
short supply. 

I believe I am justified in referring to 
these commodity groups as trusts. They 
are trusts, they are international cartels, 
because they have not only divided the 
world’s markets, but in the case of tung- 
sten have engaged in world price fixing, 
and here is the evidence to prove it. 

The International Materials Confer- 
ence press release No. 31, dated July 6, 
1951, in discussing tungsten, says: 

The agreement reached was that as a spe- 
cial measure, applicable to the third quar- 
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ter, any spot transactions should take place 
under the following conditions: 

Producers will not demand a price higher 
than $65 per short ton unit of tungsten 
oxide standard grade f. o. b. shipping port 
(or border, in case of overland shipments), 
and importers will purchase at prices not 
less than $55 per short ton of tungsten 
oxide standard grade f. o. b. shipping port 
(or border, in case of overland shipments). 


If this is not price fixing on a world 
scale, what can it be called? It is price 
fixing on a world scale. 

So far I have dealt only with materials 
where a portion of our requirements at 
home must be met through imports. 
Now let us look at the way in which the 
International Materials Conference deals 
with those materials of which we have 
always produced more than enough to 
meet all the domestic requirements, and 
have exported the surplus to other coun- 
tries. 

I am referring to sulfur and molyb- 
denum. We normally supply the bulk 
of the world’s requirements and, of 
course, have more than we need right 
here at home. 

But along comes the International 
Materials Conference and gives us an 
allocation to our own natural resources, 
and assigns us an export quota. 
The conference not only controls what 
we may import, it not only controls what 
we may charge here and pay in the world 
market for any goods we may buy or 
bring in but it also fixes the amount we 
may actually export. 

Mr. President, here is an international 
body telling us that we must export an 
assigned amount of our natural re- 
sources to those countries receiving im- 
port allocations froin this body. 

That explains why sulfur is short in 
this country. It explains why a cello- 
phane company recently curtailed its op- 
erations due to this artificially planned 
sulfur shortage. 

Now we come to newsprint. Here we 
find Mr. Acheson’s International Mate- 
rials Conference exercising the power of 
abrogating the contracts of American 
citizens, and I shall prove this, too. 

I refer to International Materials 
Conference Press Release No. 30, of 
June 22, 1951. In this release, the Pulp 
Paper Committee of the International 
Materials Conference recommends an 
emergency allocation to those countries, 
and says: 

Where such an acute shortage exists that 
unless newsprint is made available immedi- 


ately their presses will be most seriously 
affected. 


What were these countries? They 
were Greece, India, Malaya, Singapore, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, and Yugo- 
slavia. We are tossing newsprint, badly 
needed here at home, into the lap of 
Dictator Tito to preach the Communist 
gospel. 

How was this emergency to be met? 
Let me read from the release: 

As sufficient newsprint for this emergency 
allocation was not obtainable through nor- 
mal trade channels, the newsprint allocated 
will be supplied from North American 
sources by diversion from contracts between 


Canaiian and United State; mills and pub- 
lishers in those countriezc, 
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In other words, the free press of Amer- 
ica had paper taken away from it, for 
which it had contracted with Canada, so 
that Yugoslavia’s dictator could have the 
paper. Is that how we are going to con- 
tain communism in the world? Are we 
going to contain communism by the crea- 
tion of such international cartels and 
trusts? 

I repeat: 

By diversion from contracts between Ca- 
nadian and United States mills and pub- 
lishers in those countries. 


What does thismean? It means that, 
in order to get newsprint to Marshall 
Tito, this International Materials Con- 
ference can t.ar up contracts between 
our publishers and the mills. 

It means that Mr. Acheson and this 
International Materials Conference can 
even go beyond the tenets of our own 
Constitution. I refer to article I, sec- 
tion 10, clause 1, which provides that— 

No state shall * * * passany * * * 
law impairing the obligation of contracts. 


States cannot do this, bu. Mr. Acheson 
and the International Materials Confer- 
ence can. : 

This order of the International Ma- 
terials Conference means even more. 

Mr. President, this is the creation of a 
new world government; yes, a world gov- 
ernment that is going to be a monopoly, 
a world government laving more powers 
than any State represented by a Senator 
in this body. 

It means that the International Ma- 
terials Conference can exert pressure to 
control the press through newsprint di- 


versions. Surely the free press of Amer- 
ica will rise in protest against, this 
pressure. 

Now, Mr. President, let me summarize 
my remarks about the International Ma- 


terials Conference. The year-end report 
of this fabulous organization, dated Jan- 
uary 11, 1952, boasts of its achievements 
and its plans for the future. 

The conference has not concluded its 
work; it is planning big things for the 
future. 

It tells us that, in addition to the com- 
modities already allocated, other com- 
modities are under review. These in- 
clude cotton, cotton linters, manganese, 
and wool. Iam surprised that they have 
not assigned us quotas on what we may 
eat, although they are apparently con- 
sidering telling us what we may wear. 

This report tells us that the Interna- 
tional Materials Conference is concerned 
with production, utilization, conserva- 
tion, and end use—I emphasize the words 
“end use’’—controls of any material it 
believes requires attention anywhere in 
the world. It goes right to the end use, 
so that it can determine which men 
may work and which men may not work 
in the factories of America. 

It also tells us that nonmember govern- 
ments are given “ar opportunity to sub- 
mit information in support of their 
estimates of requirements and to explain 
their supply problems.” 

I again underscore the words “end- 
use controls” of any material it believes 
requires attention anywhere in the 
world. The controls extend to the end 
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use. So this conference is to determine 
what men may work and what men 
may not work in the factories of America. 

We are also told that nonmember gov- 
ernments are given an opportunity “to 
submit information in support of their 
estimates of requirements and to explain 
their supply problems.” 

I read on: 

When making final allocations or adjust- 
ments, the committees took into account the 
information secured during these hearings. 


Of course, the hearings were all se- 
cret. The American people had no news 
or knowledge as to what was going on in 
the hearings. 

This organization appears to be a self- 
appointed supergovernment. If we be- 
lieve in free enterprise, in the individual 
enterprise system, then competitive free 
market prices, and not the International 
Materials Conference, should determine 
who gets what. 

The International Materials Confer- 
ence publishes its releases on fancy 
paper, with headings in three languages. 
But the releases carry the telephone 
number of the United States State De- 
partment. That is very significant. It 
is made to appear to be an international 
organization. The releases are pub- 
lished in three languages, but the tele- 
phone number is that of the United 
States State Department. There can be 
no doubt as to where this idea germi- 
nated. 

I now ask the Secretary of State by 
what authority in law the International 
Materials Conference operates. How 
are its decisions determined? Who de- 
cides as to the selection of some com- 
modities and the exclusion of others? 
Who decides what countries may join? 

How do the countries which feel that 
they are entitled to materials go about 
obtaining them from the International 
Materials Conference? What is the ap- 
peal procedure? Is each country en- 
titled to one vote? Were the American 
consumers’ interests consulted before our 
State Department bound us to this Con- 
ference? Was the free press of America 
asked whether or not its specific con- 
tracts could be canceled? 

Mr. President, I demand an answer 
to all these questions for the information 
of the American people. Before em- 
barking on an austerity program estab- 
lished by an international body, let us at 
least consult the elected representatives 
of the people, the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. WELKER. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
AIKEN in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent: that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 
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PROTOCOL TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY ON ACCESSION OF GREECE 


AND TURKEY—NOTICE OF CONSIDER- 
ATION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
several Senators have requested advance 
notice of the time when the Senate would 
consider ratification of the protocol to 
the North Atlantic Treaty and the ac- 
cession of Greece and Turkey. Iam now 
giving notice that on Wednesday morn- 
ing I shall move that the Senate go into 
executive session to consider the protocol. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether the distinguished ma- 
jority leader would indicate how long, in 
his judgment, debate on the protocol is 
likely to take. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not believe it 
will take very long. Several Senators 
have indicated that they wish to be on 
the floor when the protocol is being con- 
sidered. Ido not anticipate that debate 
will take very long. I do believe it is 
important that it be considered and dis- 
posed of at an early date, because the 
resolution of ratification has been re- 
called from the White House after it 
was agreed to. Any undue delay in tak- 
ing action might be misunderstood. I 
thought that it would be possible to con- 
sider the protocol either today or tomor- 
row, but some Senators wanted to have a 
little more time before it was taken up. 
For that reason I thought it best to post- 
pone its consideration until Wednesday. 

Mr. G E. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETTE. As the sponsor of 
the motion to reconsider the action of 
the Senate, I will say that so far as I 
am concerned I am sure it will not take 
more than 20 minutes or a half hour. 
However, I understand that several 
other Senators wish to speak on the sub- 
ject. My best judgment, therefore, 
would be that consideration of it will 
take approximately 2 hours. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 50) to provide for the ad- 
mission of Alaska into the Union. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
unfinished business before the Senate is 
the so-called Alaska statehood bill, 
which was reported from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs on May 8, 
1951. I desire to open the discussion of 
this question at least at the beginning, 
by dealing with both Territories, Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

Statehood for Alaska and for Hawaii, 
in the view of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and in the view of many of the other 
Members of the Senate—in fact, last 
year I thought a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate took this view—is of 
great importance from the point of view 
of the international situation which now 
exists in the world. 

First, I desire to point out some of 
those considerations; but as a prelimi- 
nary I should like to say that there is 
substantial evidence to indicate that 
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public sentiment throughout the United 
States overwhelmingly supports the ad- 
mission to statehood of both these Ter- 
ritories. They are the only two remain- 
ing incorporated Territories of the 
United States which have not been ad- 
mitted into the Union. 


EFFECT OF INCORPORATION 


From the beginning, indeed, before the 
Constitution of the United States was 
adopted, it was the belief of our Gov- 
ernment that Territories which were in- 
corporated into the Federal Union—by 
which is meant Territories to whose 
populations the Constitution of the 
United States was extended and who 
were granted all the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the United 
States—were entitled to eventual state- 
hood. That was the case with respect 
to the famous Northwest Territory, 
created in 1787 by the Continental Con- 
gress, which preceded the establishment 
of the Union. The ordinance of 1787 
prescribed that the Northwest Territory 
could be divided into five separate States, 
eventually to be admitted into the Union. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ari- 
zona {Mr. McFar.tanp] has been kind 
enough to suggest that the present sub- 
ject is worthy of the attendance of more 
Senators than we have present at the 
moment. However, I wish the REcorp to 
show that I know many of the Senators 
are absent because, as it happens, a 
luncheon is being given to a dis- 
tinguished evangelist, who at present is 
holding meetings in the District of 
Columbia. He comes from the great 
State of North Carolina, the Senators of 
which have invited Members of this body 
to meet him. In due course, no doubt, 
that luncheon will be over, and then 
more Members of the Senate will have 
an opportunity to listen to what is being 
said here. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mac- 
NUSON in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wyoming yield to the Senator from 
Arizona? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I merely feel that 
the subject is of such moment that there 
should be a larger attendance of Sena- 
tors at this time to hear what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming has 
to say regarding the admission of these 
two Territories into the Union. It was 
only in the interest of having other Sen- 
ators obtain the knowledge on this sub- 
ject which the Senator from Wyoming 
has gained that I was offering the sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY.,. I very much ap- 
preciate it, and perhaps a little later we 
may have to resort to having the bells 
rung, in order to bring other Senators 
to the floor. 

I may say in passing, Mr. President, 
that this is an illustration of one of the 
great difficulties we confront in connec- 
tion with the handling of important leg- 
islative matters. Members are so busy in 
various committees and in their offices 
that frequently it is impossible for them 
to be present on the floor of the Senate. 
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STATEHOOD FOLLOWS INCORPORATION 

My. President, I was saying that the 
Northwest Territory was created in 1787, 
before the Union was established. It 
was incorporated into the then-existing 
American Government. From that time 
to this, whenever the Constitution and 
citizenship has been extended to the in- 
habitants of any Territory, that Terri- 
tory has been incorporated, and state- 
hood has followed as a matter of course. 
It happens, however, with respect to both 
Alaska and Hawaii, that this period of 
waiting has been extraordinarily long. 

In the case of Alaska, the acquisition 
of which was first proposed by a great 
Democratic President, Andrew Jackson, 
it became a part of the United States in 
1867, when the Senate of the United 
States approved the so-called Seward 
Purchase. In recommending the ap- 
proval of that purchase, Secretary Sew- 
ard said to the Senate that the time 
would come when the Pacific Ocean, its 
islands, its areas, and its people, would 
be the center of world political develop- 
ment. He was a prophet. 

In our time a great military leader, a 
great expert on aviation, probably the 
founder of the air arm of the American 
military forces, Gen. Billy Mitchell, 
who was driven from the Army because 
superior officers in the Army did not 
concur in his view that air power should 
be extended, said: 


Whatever power controls Alaska will con- 
trol the world. 


In 1867, as I have said, Alaska was 
purchased. The organic law for Alaska 
was passed in 1884, 67 years ago, the 
purchase having occurred 84 years ago. 
Alaska formally was declared an incor- 
porated Territory by act of Congress in 
1912, 39 years ago. So in whatever way 
we view the preliminary history of state- 
hood for Alaska, it is clear that the 
people of that Territory have waited a 
long, long time for the Congress of the 
United States to redeem the pledge of 
incorporation. 


CASE FOR HAWAII 


For Hawaii the case is equally forceful. 
A Democratic President, Franklin Pierce, 
almost 100 years ago publicly advocated 
the annexation of Hawaii to the United 
States. It was recommended by other 
Presidents. Finally, in 1898, Hawaii, 
then an independent republic, by its own 
voluntary action, concurred in by the 
Congress of the United States, became an 
incorporated Territory. So the people of 
Hawaii have been waiting patiently over 
decades, just as the people of Alaska 
have been, for Congress to redeem the 
pledge of statehood. 

Not only has the Government of the 
United States caused these Territories to 
be incorporated, and therefore given 
them every reason and right to believe 
that statehood would soon come, but both 
political parties have held out the same 
hope. Asa Democrat I have taken some 
satisfaction in the fact that the Demo- 
cratic Party, at least 4 years ago, was a 
little more specific and emphatic than 
the Republican Party. I may be par- 
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doned, therefore, if I quote the “»emo- 
cratic platform of 1948, first. It reads: 


We urge immediate statehood for Hawail 
and Alaska. 


The Republican platform was: 
We favor eventual statehood for Hawaii. 


This story of national planks, spelling 
an expansion of the powers of self-gov- 
ernment to these two Territories, began 
as long ago as 1900. The two parties 
have vied one with another when con- 
vention time came around to indicate 
their great sympathy for the people of 
these two Territories and their firm pur- 
pose to do something about it. Unfor- 
tunately, however, that something has 
notas yet beendone. Always, at the last 
moment, impediments have arisen to 
prevent final action. But today there 
are on the world stage governments and 
actors who in my opinion make it im- 
perative that we should no longer delay 
carrying out our promise to these two 
Territories. 

SOVIET PROPAGANDA 

I picked up the New York Times, Sun- 
day morning. On page 1, in column 1, 
there was a story fro.n Paris under the 
byline of Thomas J. Hamilton. The 
heading reads: 

Malik tells the United Nations world war 
is on. Blames three powers. Soviet spokes- 
man accuses the United States of joining 
colonizers against people of Asia and Africa. 


Let me read the first three paragraphs: 

Paris, February 2.—Jacob A. Malik, Soviet 
representative in the United Nations General 
Assembly, declared in another bitter attack 
on the United Nations and Britain tonight 
that not only was the Anglo-American bloc 
preparing a third world war, but this world 
war has in fact begun. 

Mr. Malik, who was making a final attempt 
to persuade or frighten members of the 
United Nations into going into immediate 
discussion of the Korean question in the 
Assembly added that “war is being waged 
against Korea, China, Malaya, Egypt, Tu- 
nisia, and Morocco.” 


Then follows this paragraph: 


In the words of Jacob Malik, “the three 
imperialistic colonial powers, this coalition 
of colonizers, are waging war against the 
people of Africa and Asia who are striving 
for independence and freedom,” he said. 


Mr. President, we know that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is not an 
imperialistic government; it has no 
colonial aspirations, and the people of 
the United States are interested only in 
spreading freedom among the peoples of 
the world. But I frankly say to my col- 
leagues that if now for any reason what- 
ever we again postpone statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska, we shall be giving 
fuel to the propaganda flames of the 
Soviet in their efforts to capture the 
minds of the people of the world. 

FREEDOM THE ISSUE 


The issue before the world today, Mr. 
President, is whether free government 
can be maintained. The totalitarian 
dictators of the Kremlin are seeking to 
convince the peoples of Asia, of Africa, 
and of Europe that the ambition of the 
United States is to step into the empty 
colonial imperialistic shoes of Great 
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Britain and France, that we have no 
purpose whatever except to continue the 
exploitation of the masses of the peoples 
of Asia and Africa which was carried on 
unfortunately by these empires, which 
are now dead. 

The best answer we can make, I think, 
to Mr. Malik’s argument is to prove once 
again, as we have already done, when 
we set the Philippines free, when we set 
Cuba free, that we want freedom and 
self-government for pecples all over the 
world. 

I ask my colleagues to look at this map 
of the world [indicating] in order that 
it may be visually clear just what we are 
dealing with. This is a common map of 
the world which we have seen in our 
geographies since childhood. It shows 
both hemispheres extended across the 
map, the Old World and the New World 
both upon one sheet. We observe from 
the map why it has been so true that the 
people of the United States have felt 
that the great oceans were barriers 
which would protect America forever 
from attack from the Old World. 

AMERICA NO LONGER ISOLATED 


We carry in our minds the old fact of 
the early days—of the weeks, and some- 
times the months it took to cross the At- 
lantic Ocean, and we have thought of 
the Pacific Ocean as an area so broad 
that no hostile force could ever cross it. 
That idea has not been completely driven 
from our minds, even though World War 
II began for us with the bombing of 
Pearl Harbor in the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean, and with the capture of three of 
the Aleutian Islanis. How many of us 
stop to think of the fact that though the 
one hundred and eightieth meridian of 
longitude is the international date line, 
the one hundred and sixtieth meridian, 
which is just a short distance nearer the 
continental United States than is the in- 
ternational date line, passes through 
both Alaska and Hawaii. 

How many of us have stopped to think 
of the fact that the Bering Straits which 
separate Alaska from Siberia are only 54 
miles wide? How many of us have 
stopped to think of the fact revealed in 
the hearings of the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs that the Hawai- 
ian Islands are a broadcasting station for 
the entire Orient? The university at 
Honolulu attracts students from the en- 
tire Pacific area. The students come to 
that university with the knowledge that 
the people of Hawaii in World War II 
wre just as loyal to the Government 
and to the people of the United States as 
were the people of any State or Terri- 
tory. 

HAWAII'S HEROIC WAR RECORD 

This has been true with respect to 
citizens of Japanese ancestry in Hawaii 
as well as with respect to persons of Cau- 
casian and Hawaiian ancestry. Hawai- 
ian-Japanese troops who fought all 
through the Italian campaign in World 
War II constituted the most decorated 
battalion in the entire military history 
of the United States. 

A glance at this map, Mr. President, 
makes it clear that Hawaii and Alaska 
are the arms of Uncle Sam stretching 
toward the Pacific. Are they going to 
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stretch forward carrying the torch of 
liberty and freedom, or is the Congress of 
the United States going to say, by re- 
jection of the statehood bills, that we do 
not actually believe in the principle of 
self-government and freedom about 
which we talk? We promised statehood 
when we incorporated these Territories. 
We have promised repeatedly statehood 
in our political platforms. The argu- 
ments against statehood are as thin as 
air; the arguments for statehood are 
unassailable. 
REFUTATION OF MALIK 


But up to this hour, Mr. President, the 
two remaining incorporated Territories 
of the United States, extending into the 
Pacific Ocean, which, as Secretary Sew- 
ard predicted in 1867, has become the 
center of the great world political strug- 
gle, have been denied statehood. The 
contest is on to win the minds of the 
teeming millions of the Old World. How 
easy it would be for us in the Senate to 
say that, so far as we are concerned, 
we want the word to go out from that 
melting pot of the Pacific—Hawaii—that 
we do believe in freedom for all men and 
self-government for all men, and that we 
are not imperialistic colonizers, as Jacob 
Malik has called us. 

It is only necessary to look at this map 
and to turn our minds back over the 
pages of history to know that the march 
of freedom has been westward around the 
globe. Whenever the peoples of Europe 
felt themselves oppressed, or unable to 
govern themselves, they turned to the 
west. The movement of mankind toward 
liberty and freedom has steadily marched 
forward in a westerly direction across 
the face of the earth. 


WESTWARD MARCH OF STATEHOOD 


The march of freedom has been to- 
ward the west. The founders of our 
Government settled along the Atlantic 
Ocean, and when they were dissatisfied 
with economic conditions they also 
moved west. They crossed the Alle- 
ghenies, they crossed the Northwest Ter- 
ritcry, they crossed the Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers, they crossed the Rocky 
Mountains, they crossed to the Pacific 
Ocean. Territory after Territory was 
incorporated and State after State was 
created, and here we built up the great- 
est industrial power in all history, the 
greatest power that a free people ever 
created, because we have been devoted 
to the principle of granting opportunity 
to individuals. 

Mr. President, that western trek has 
continued up into Alaska, and now again 
we come face to face with what may be a 
mortal combat with arbitrary political 
power and arbitrary economic power. 
We have carried freedom, political and 
economic freedom, steadily west across 
the North American Continent. We car- 
ried it into Alaska in the beginning, but 
Alaska now is held back from develop- 
ment because it does not have the state- 
hood which this bill would grant. People 
who enjoy political and economic free- 
dom in the United States are loath to 
move into a Territory where their activi- 
ties are controlled from beyond their 
borders, controlled, let it be said, by Gov- 
ernment bureaus in Washington, insofar 
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as some things are concerned; controlled 
by private organizations on the Pacific 
coast of the United States so far as other 
things are concerned. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAFONEY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. First, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I congratulate the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming whose committee 
held extensive hearings om the proposed 
legislation and reported two bills. 

I heard the statement made today re- 
garding the importance of statehood for 
both Alaska and Hawaii. I think the 
Territory of Hawaii has a better case for 
statehood than has Alaska, primarily 
from the point of view of population and 
the length of time it has been an organ- 
ized Territory. But I believe there are 
ample reasons why both Territories 
should be admitted as States. 

I am taking a moment of the Sena- 
tor’s time to say that, in my opinion, he 
has touched upon the heart of the situa- 
tion when he has emphasized the impor- 
tance of both Alaska and Hawaii in the 
developments which are taking place in 
the Pacific area today. 

Most of us who have had the oppor- 
tunity to serve on the Committee on 
Armed Services, or the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations deal- 
ing with the armed services, recognize 
the importance of Alaska from the point 
of view of the strategic defense of our 
Nation. Most of us who have been con- 
cerned with the activities in the Pacific 
realize that the people of Hawaii are 
really the bridge to a netter understand- 
ing of the problems in the great Pacific 
basin. 

At the proper time and place I think 
we can discuss on the floor of the Senate 
the fundamental interest of Americans 
in the doctrine of no taxation without 
representation, and attempt to show 
that the people of Hawaii are now con- 
tributing to the Federal Government 
more than is being contributed by a 
number of the States which presently 
are members of the Union. I shall not 
take the time to do that today, but I do 
speak as one of the Senators from the 
State of California, which is the nearest 
of the States to the Territory of Hawaii. 
I think perhaps we may know her better 
than some of the other States of the 
Union. In my opinion the people of Ha- 
waii have lived up to every obligation 
imposed on a Territory which would have 
a right to expect that it would be ad- 
mitted into the sisterhood of States. 
During the wartimes, as the able Sena- 
tor from Wyoming has pointed out, they 
patriotically supported their Govern- 
ment, as did the people of the other 
States and Territories of our great Na- 
tion. The men from Hawaii who served 
in the forces which were sent into battle 
overseas have had excellent records 
from the point of view of their fighting 
ability and their determination to do 
everything possible in support of their 
country. In the Korean war, which is 
now going on, the people of Hawaii have 
suffered heavy casualties, as have the 
people of cortinental United States. 

I may say to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, and to the other Members of the 
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Senate, that in my opinion we could do that Seward. Wa Supported by a great 


more for a better understanding of Sif 
Pacifié Droviems if we would bring into 
the Union the Territory of Hawaii on an 
equal basis with the 48 States which are 
now members of the Union, because cer- 
tainly the whole idea of Territorial gov- 
ernment is that the people may serve an 
apprenticeship for statehood. 

Both our great national political par- 
ties have gone on record in their plat- 
forms on the subject of statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska, the Democratic Party 
calling for immediate statehood for the 
two Territories, the Republican Party, 
of which I am a member, calling for 
eventual statehood. If political plat- 
forms are to mean more than idle words, 
it seems to me that this is the place and 
now is the time for the Senate to go on 
record in favor of giving these two Ter- 
ritories the statehood which they so 
richly deserve, as the House of Repre- 
sentatives will have an opportunity to 
do later. Certainly, Mr. President, I do 
not see how members of either of our 
great political parties, which time after 
time in their national platforms have 
called for statehood, can now ignore the 
promises they have made when the ques- 
tion is before the Senate for action. 

I hope there may be an overwhelming 
vote on the other side of the aisle and 
on this side to bring these two Terri- 
tories into statehood. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from California for 
his contribution to the debate. 

FREEDOM MUST BE CARRIED FORWARD 


Other Senators have come on to the 
floor since the discussion began, and I 
should like again to bring out the point 
that the march of liberty and freedom 
has been westward across the face of 
the globe, and now it has reached Alaska 
and Hawaii. It has reached an iron 
curtain, a curtain which has been low- 
ered not alone by the totalitarian dic- 
tators of the Kremlin, but by some of 
us here at home who do not comprehend 
what has been transpiring in the world. 
The progress of freedom may be stopped 
unless we carry it forward. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CaIn 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Wyoming yield to the Senator from Ore- 
gon? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to present a ques- 
tion bearing primarily upon the impli- 
cations of the last point made by the 
Senator from Wyoming, because I believe 
he does well to stress the responsibility 
of our people toward the cause of free- 
dom in the decades immediately ahead. 
I wish to rest my question on what many, 
I am sure, may think is a very fantastic 
observation or argument, but I should 
like to get the view of the Senator from 
Wyoming in regard to the argument, 
nevertheless. 

Of course, when our Government made 
the Louisiana Purchase, there were those 
who thought it was a great folly. As all 
know, the Seward negotiations regard- 
ing Alaska were for a time referred to 
as Seward’s Folly. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me interrupt 
the Senator in his question to remark 


Democrat, who, though he ran on the 
National Union ticket with Abraham 
Lincoln for the Vice Presidency of the 
United States, was once a Democratic 
Member of this body representing the 
State of Tennessee, Andrew Johnson. He 
stood behind Seward and recommended 
the purchase of Alaska. 

Mr. MORSE. It is well for the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming to point out that bit 
of history, because once again, on a de- 
cidedly nonpartisan issue, it is very im- 
portant that Democrats and Republi- 
cans stand together in the Cenate in 
support of the bill now pending. I am 
very happy to join with my colleague the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND], along with a group of Dem- 
ocrats headed by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, in support of the bill. 

DECISION PROVEN WISE 


The point I was ii. the process of mak- 
ins was that at the time the negotia- 
tions for the purchase of Alaska were 
completed there were those in this coun- 
try who thought that even on Seward’s 
terms we had paid a rather substantial 
if not a dear price for that territory. 
Of course, the unfolding of history has 
shown that it was a very wise group of 
American negotiators who consummated 
the agreement adding Alaska to the ter- 
rito-y of the United States. 

The so-called fantastic observation to 
which I am leading up deals with the 
technique of the Soviet Union in propa- 
gandizing by way of the big lie, rec- 
cgnizing that the constant repetition of 
a falsehood, the constant bombardment 
cf the ears of those who do not know 
the facts, very frequently produces a 
very strange psychological reaction, 
namely, a tendency to accept the false- 
hood as true. 

Does the Senator from Wyoming be- 
lieve that as international situations be- 
come more complicated and tense, as I 
believe all the prospects are they will 
be, it is within the realm of possibility 
that in the years immediately ahead we 
may start to find the Russians under- 
mining our efforts to bring freedom to 
all the world, particularly among the 
peoples in backward areas, by references 
to the acquisition of Alaska by the 
United States, and following the big- 
lie technique, which is characteristic of 
Russian propaganda, saying, in effect, 
that in the first place, we practically 
stole the Territory; that it really is Rus- 
sian territory, that there should not be 
continued American possession of a 
piece of land which, after all, was 
euchred away from Russian negotia- 
tors by very tricl:y United States nego- 
tiators; that we are dealing with a part 
of the globe which geographically is 
more closely associated with Russia than 
with the United States, and that it ought 
to be looked upon as Russian territory 
rather than as American territory. 

Does the Senator from Wyoming, 
knowing what he knows about Russian 
propaganda technique,. feel that I am 
Gwelling too much in the realm of imag- 
ination and fantasy in pointing out to 
the Senate that the sooner we make 
Alaska a State the clearer we shall make 
it to the other peoples of the world that 
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we intend to make it a part of the United 
States and give to our compatriots in 
Alaska the full flower cf rights so far 
as citizenship is concerned, making them 
voting citizens in ¢ State capacity as 
well as in a Territorial capacity? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Oregon is quite right. There is nothing 
fantastic about his statement, because 
from Russian sources we are already re- 
ceiving exactly such statements. 

However, there is a very interesting 
sidelight upon that question. In the 
treaty by which the United States pur- 
chased Alaska from Russia there is a 
paragraph, article III, which reads in 
part as follows: 

The inhabitants of the ceded territory, ac- 
cording to their choice, reserving their nat- 
ural allegiance, may return to Russia within 
3 years; but if they should prefer to remain 
in the ceded territory, they, with the excep- 
tion of uncivilized native tribes, shall be 
admitted to the enjoyment of all the rights, 
advantages, and immunities of citizens of 
the United States, and shall be maintained 
and protected in the free enjoyment of their 
liberty, property, and religion. 


That was the pledge which we gave 
to the Czarist government of Russia when 
we purchased Alaska. That Government 
of Russia was solicitous for the freedom 
of the people who were left behind. So 
also were we. This is the treaty which 
the United States Senate adopted. By 
this treaty we gave our pledge back in 
1867 that there would be extended to 
the citizens of this area all the rights, 
advantages, and immunities of citizens 
of the United States. 

REASON FOR INCORPORATION 


It was for that reason that Alaska was 
incorporated as a Territory of the United 
States, indicating, as all the decisions of 
the Supreme Court have pointed out, 
that incorporation is a promise of state- 
hood. Now we are asked to take the 
next step and grant statehood. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to make 
one additional brief comment in support 
of the Senator’s thesis. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iam glad to have 
the Senator from Oregon do so. 

Mr. MORSE. About 2 years ago I was 
a member of a subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee which made 
an inspection of Alaska from the stand- 
point of our military defenses. We filed 
with the Senate a report, as a result of 
that survey. I shall not discuss the re- 
port his afternoon. I wish only to make 
this observation in addition to the ob- 
servations set forth in the report: While 
in Alaska I developed the feeling that 
the people of Alaska need the encourage- 
ment of self-help. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Such encourage- 
ment of self-help cannot be complete 
without statehood. The people of Alas- 
ka should be made to feel that they can 
conduct their own affairs, and that they 
have a voice in the affairs of the Na- 
tional Government. Without statehood 
it will be impossible to develop the vast 
treasures of this great Territory as they 
should be developed, and as they need 
to be developed. We need the minerals 
of Alaska, 
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NEW SOURCES OF MINERALS 


How many of us stop to think that in 
the first 50 years of this century the 
consumption of minerals in the United 
States has increased four times? If we 
include the consumption of petroleum, 
we find that in that 50-year period 
American consumption of mineral wealth 
taken from the ground has increased 
five times. Now ‘ve are seeking new 
sources of mineral supply in order to 
maintain our industrial and military 
strength. 

Mr. MORSE. Myr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct in that observation. In 
its report on Alaska our subcommittee 
pointed out the importance of the de- 
velopment of the mineral resources of 
Alaska. 

I believe that the Senator’s point in 
regard to self-help cannot be too strong- 
ly emphasized. Some of the people of 
Alaska will not like to hear me say this, 
but it is my honest opinion, based upon 
what I observed in Alaska, that in any 
Territory there is developed a .Terri- 
torial mental fixation on the part of the 
people, a tendency to look to Washing- 
ton to do for them what they ought to 
have an opportunity to do for themselves. 

For example, take the great stretches 
ef public lands in Alaska. They ought 
to be handled in such a manner as to 
produce for the private economy of Alas- 
ka. In Alaska there are no great pulp 
mills. The lumber industry is not de- 
veloped to the point where it ought to 
be developed. The mineral industry 
needs to be developed. 

I say most respectfully to the people of 
Alaska that there is too much of an 
attitude—and it is to be expected if 
the people of Alaska are to be kept under 
Territorial jurisdiction—to look to 
Washington to do for them what they 
would do for themselves i: we really 
made it possible for private enterprise to 
develop under a statehood relationship. 

Mr. O’MAPONEY. That is a very 
dramatic illustration of the point which 
the Senator is making. I am very glad 
that he brought it up. It helps to em- 
phasize it. 

I was pointing out the fact that be- 
cause Alaska is a Territory the develop- 
ment of its resources is controlled from 
Washington by the Bureau of Territories 
in the Department of the Interior. This 
bill would transfer local self-government 
in large part to this area. Not only is it 
true that there is, perforce, centralized 
government control, but transportation 
to Alaska by sea up the Pacific coast is 
also controlled. However, it is not con- 
trolled by the Government. 

SHIPPING MONOPOLY 


There were two shipping lines serving 
Alaska from the west coast. If I am 
correctly advised, they were owned by 
the same family. Now, I am informed, 
these two lines have been merged. The 
family that owns it is interested in can- 
neries. It is a curious fact that the 
transportation rates on goods which are 
needed by the canneries are rather rea- 
sonable. However, transportation rates 
upon goods and materials needed by the 
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inhabitants of Alaska generally consti- 
tute another story. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. In line with what the 
distinguished Senator said a few mo- 
ments ago on the subject of the great 
increase in consumption of minerals in 
our country, not only has it increased 
four times, but we are now engaged in an 
expansion of our productive facilities 
which, in the case of steel alone, for 
example, will increase our productive 
capacity from 89,000,000 tons a year, 
which was the production a couple of 
years ago, to approximately 118,000,000 
or 120,000,000 tons, as soon as the present 
expansion is completed. 

NEED FOR METALS 


I merely wished to ask the Senator if 
he could tell us a little more about the 
undeveloped resources of Alaska, par- 
ticularly with respect to metals, because 
at the present time there is unemploy- 
ment in the State of Michigan, as well 
as in other States, due to a shortage of 
such materials as copper, for example. 
Certainly I would be interested, as per- 
haps other Senators would also be inter- 
ested, in a statement with respect to the 
undeveloped resources of Alaska. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator 
from Michigan will pardon me, I should 
like to deal with that subject a little 
later. For the moment I should prefer to 
proceed with my present theme. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very happy 
to yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I wish to take this 
occasion to compliment the Senator 
from Wyoming for one of the most force- 
ful and cogent arguments I have ever 
heard made on the floor of the Senate 
in connection with this subject matter, 
particularly when he called attention to 
the torch of liberty proceeding westward 
and ever westward over the centuries 
until, as he has so ably stated, it has 
come up against a wall. 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 


It is a wall which must be removed. 
In that connection, if the Senator from 
Wyoming will pardon me, I should like 
to read into the Recorp at this time two 
adjacent paragraphs in the Constitution. 
Of course, everyone is familiar with 
them, but at this time they serve to illus- 
trate exactly what the Senator from 
Wyoming is discussing. 

I read section 4 of article IV of the 
Constitution: 

The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of 
government, and shall protect each of them 
against invasion; and on application of the 
legislature, or of the executive (when the 
legislature cannot be convened) against do- 
mestic violence. 


That is the position of a State. 

The preceding paragraph states: 

The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the Territory. 


That is the position of the thousands 
of people in the Territories. They are 
deprived of the protection which is given 
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to States by the Constitution. They are 
placed in the position of wards who can- 
not make their own rules and regula- 
tions. Congress, in Washington, as the 
Senator has pointed out, can dispose of 
their Territories. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
that connection it should be emphasized 
that by the obligation of the treaty with 
Russia and by the obligation of the 
Organic Act by which the Territory of 
Alaska was made an incorporated Ter- 
ritory Congress extended to the people 
of Alaska the solemn promise that even- 
tually their status would be that of citi- 
zens of a State, on a free and equal foot- 
ing with all the other States. 

STATUS DIFFERS FROM PUERTO RICO 


It may be appropriate to remark at 
this time that incorporated Territories 
like Alaska and Hawaii fall into an alto- 
gether different category from the status 
of Puerto Rico, for example. Puerto 
Rico is an insular possession. It was 
never incorporated into the United 
States. 

Many years ago, after Puerto Rico 
had become a possession of the United 
States, a revenue act was passed which 
provided for the imposition of certain 
tariffs. The question arose as to whether 
or not Congress could impose such tariff 
duties in Puerto Rico. The court said 
they could be imposed because Puerto 
Rico was not an incorporated territory. 

Alaska and Hawaii are incorporated 
territories, and they are entitled to the 
freedom which we promised them; par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that at this 
very moment, on the stage of world 
history, freedom for the individual, such 
as we enjoy in the United States, is 
making what may be its last stand 
against arbitrary political and economic 
control. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, con- 
ceding for the moment the correctness 
of the Senator’s distinction, from the 
legal standpoint, between Puerto Rico 
on the one hand, and Alaska and 
Hawaii on the other, is there any differ- 
ence, morally, with reference to the 
march of civilization westward, between 
Puerto Rico on the one hand, and Alaska 
and Hawaii on the other? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, yes; there is a 
great difference. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is there any differ- 
ence so far as Statehood is concerned? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator 
from Mississippi will kindly permit me 
to answer one question before he pro- 
pounds another, I will appreciate it very 
much. 

Mr. STENNIS. Very well. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The difference 
was very well illustrated by what we did 
with reference to the Philippines. The 
United States took possession of Puerto 
Rico and the Philippine Islands as a re- 
sult of the Spanish-American War. We 
gave the Philippines independence. I 
would be perfectly willing to give Puerto 
Rico independence, except for the fact 
that the people of Puerto Rico are so 
numerous and the economic resources 
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of the island are so poor that they could 
not exist without the help of the people 
of the United States. 

PUERTO RICO’S STATUS 


The people of Puerto Rico fall into 
exactly the same status as the people of 
the Philippine Islands, and not at all in 
the status of the people of Hawaii and 
Alaska. Moreover the people of Puerto 
Rico have been given the exact status 
they themselves want as shown by a free 
election. They elect their own governor, 
and are writing their own constitution. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Wyoming is talking about the legal 

status, is he not? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I ame talking 
about the moral status. We set the 
Philippines free. The people of Hawaii 
were free. By their own choice and by 
their own action they became a part of 
the United States and we accepted them. 
We accepted them under the solemn 
promise that they would obtain State- 
hood. 

Mr. STENNIS. Of course I do not 
agree with everything that the Senator 
has said. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I remind the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi that the Demo- 
cratic Party has declared in no uncer- 
tain terms that it stands for immediate 
Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. 

Mr. STENNIS. May I ask who made 
that statement? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Democratic 
Party in national convention assembled 
made it, without dissent. 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe there was 
dissent. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I would ask the 
Senator from Mississippi to get the 
record. 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe the Repub- 
lican Party also urged the same thing, 
as well as statehood for Puerto Rico. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Republican 
Party was not quite so democratic as 
was the Democratic Party. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am sure of that. I 
am trying to get the real basis of dis- 
tinction between statehood for Puerto 
Rico and statehood for Alaska, on the 
moral ground on which the Senator from 
Wyoming is basing the first point of his 
argument. The Senator from Wyoming 
gave the legal distinction, and I believe 
he is correct as to the legal distinction. 
He gave the main distinction that the 
Puerto Ricans were not capable of main- 
taining a state government. Therefore, 
by the same analogy, if the facts 
prove—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Mississippi, I am sure, does not intend 
to misquote me. The implication of the 
Senators’ comment is that I gave him 
the right to draw the inference that I 
would be in favor of statehood for Puerto 
Rico if Puerto Rico were capable of sup- 
porting itself. I said no such thing. I 
said that Puerto Rico was an unincorpo- 
rated insular possession of the United 
States. I said that so far as I was con- 
cerned I would be perfectly happy to see 
Puerto Rico granted independence so 
that its people could govern themselves. 
However, the only objection to that is 
the great poverty of the people of Puerto 

Rico. They could not support them- 
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selves independently of the United 
States. 

Mr. STENNIS. Did not the Senator 
from Wyoming say that he did not be- 
lieve the Puerto Ricans were econom- 
ically able to sustain a state govern- 
ment? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I did not say So, 
but I will say so now. I do not think 
they could economically sustain a free 
government of their own. The Puerto 
Ricans could not sustain an independent 
free government, as the Filipinos do. 

Mr. STENNIS. So, by the same token 
and the same line of reasoning, if Mem- 
bers of the Senate should think that 
Alaska could not sustain state govern- 
ment, with all the obligations of state 
government, they would be entirely 
justified in voting against statehood for 
Alaska, under the Senator’s own reason- 
ing. 

4 ALASKA CAPABLE OF STATEHOOD 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course I quite 
agree that if the Senator from Missis- 
sippi or other Senators should be will- 
ing to close their eyes to the ample testi- 
mony which was presented in our hear- 
ings, to the effect that Alaska is capa- 
ble of statehood, they would be entitled 
to vote against the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. The point is that the 
moral obligation would have to yield to 
the physical facts, if the economy of 
Alaska were such as not to reasonably 
support a state government. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY: If that were the 
case, I suppose it would be correct, cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for yielding, and I am glad he agrees 
with me. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. ButI wish to make 
it clear that the record proves that that 
is not the case. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wyoming yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mac- 
NuSON in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wyoming yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The distin- 
gushed Senator from Wyoming has re- 
ferred to the solemn promise made in 
the Alaskan treaty. Is it not the opin- 
ion of the Senator that that solemn 
promise of citizenship carried with it a 
moral promise of statehood? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is my opin- 
ion, and previous Congresses have held 
that opinion. 

Back in 1912, Mr. President, the pas- 
sage of the organic act, at which time 
Alaska formally became an incorporated 
Territory, constituted a recognition of 
the obligation to admit Alaska to state- 
hood. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
what has the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming to say about the very solemn 
promises of statehood which were con- 
tained in the platforms of the two major 
parties of this country in the last presi- 
dential election ? ‘ 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I feel that when 
political parties fail to redeem their 
pledges, they open themselves to de- 
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served condemnation and loss of confi- 
dence by the people. 
AIR-AGE MAP 


Mr. President, I was pointing out the 
state of this issue as one views the world 
from the old-fashioned map. 

Now I wish to show a map which will 
open our eyes to the world in which we 
live. This map does not show the world 
of sailing ships, but it shows the world of 
modern warfare and modern transpor- 
tation, a map of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, with the North Pole in the center 
of the map. 

The North American Continent, the 
United States, Canada, and Alaska, and 
the free nations of Europe are marked 
in green; and Russia, Siberia, her Euro- 
pean satellites, which are also delineated 
on the map, and her Chinese satellites, 
are marked in orange. This map shows 
the new world in which the present 
generation lives and in which it may die 
if it does not open its eyes to the realities 
of atomic warfare and air transportation. 

Mr. President, Bering Strait seemed a 
long way off when we looked at the first 
map which I showed the Members of the 
Senate. However, on the map to which 
I now am pointing, Bering Strait is a 
mere 50-mile stretch of water which 
lies between American territory and 
Soviet territory. I do not need to tell 
the Members of the Senate that the 
Russian Soviets now have bombers ca- 
pable of traveling a radius of approxi- 
mately 4,000 miles, 

PROXIMITY TO UNITED STATES CENTERS 


The green mark on the map to which 
I now point shows the Aleutian Islands. 
The green mark to which I now point 
indicates the Hawaiian Islands. The 
orange peninsula to which I now point 
is Kamchatka, reaching south. I now 
point on the map to Korea. It is not so 
far away when we look at the map of the 
Northern Hemisphere, across the North 
Pole, and consider the speed of an air- 
plane. It is 1,800 miles from the city of 
Washington to my home in Cheyenne. 
It is also approximatwy 1,800 miles from 
southern Alaska to the center of the 
United States. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr.HUNT. My colleague spoke of the 
distance across Bering Strait at one 
point as being approximately 50 miles. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; to be more 
exact, 54 miles. 

Mr. HUNT. I was occupied at the 
time, and did not hear the remainder of 
the statement the Senator made. I 
wonder whether he referred to the fact 
that in Bering Strait are two islands, 
Little Diomede and Big Diomede, one of 
them the property of the Kremlin, and 
the other, Unitec. States territory. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am glad the 
Senator has reminded me of the exist- 
ence of those islands; I had not men- 
tioned them. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S PICTURE 


Mr. HUNT. They are approximately 
one-half mile distant from each other. 
I think it is very interesting to comment 
on the fact that the people who live on 
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those two islands have small school- 
houses. In the schoolhouse on Big Dio- 
mede Island there is a picture of Stalin. 
Half a mile distant, in the schoolhouse 
on Little Diomede Island, is a picture of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think that con- 
trast tells the story most dramatically, 
Mr. President. 

I wish to make the point that unless, 
by our actions, we travel the road to 
peace and freedom, and if we permit 
ourselves to lose the confidence of the 
peoples of the rest of the world, and drift 
into a third world war, we shall be con- 
fronted by an enemy which is separated 
from us by a distance which is almost 
infinitesimal. 

Mr. President, I ask Senators not to 
forget the fact that the twentieth cen- 
tury has been the most bloody century 
in all the history of mankind. We have 
seen two world wars; we have seen mil- 
lions of people killed; we have witnessed 
the destruction not only of property but 
of works of art and of works of civiliza- 
tion. 

The Second World War was more ap- 
palling by far than the First World War. 


VICTORY FROM FREEDOM 


We went into both those wars, and 
by our industrial capacity, one of the 
results of our freedom and of the fact 
that we give opportunity to the indi- 
vidual, we turned the tide of victory. 
But, Mr. President, we have not been 
able to write a stable peace. 

In World War I, one of the great, his- 
toric powers of history disappeared for- 
ever from the scene—the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. The German Empire 
was destroyed, and a Republic succeeded 
it. Because the world and mankind 
were unable to write a proper treaty 
after World War I, arbitrary political 
power rose once more in Germany, and 
Hitler became a dictator, denying free- 
dom and teaching the Russians the 
liquidation of dissident minorities. 
Then that war was won by our military, 
engineering, technological, scientific, 
and industrial skill. 

The debt of World War I was never 
completely paid. We asked no repara- 
tions; we asked no territory to redress 
ourselves for what we lost or what we 
contributed. We forgave debts. But 
the debt of World War I has not been 
paid, and the debt of World War II has 
not been paid. Yet we stand now on 
the brink of a third world war, 

FREEDOM ENDANGERED 


With these unpaid debts before us, we 
are preparing anew our. military 
strength; we are building new, complex, 
and terrifically expensive modern ma- 
chines of war. Let no one hesitate to 
believe what I say when I express the 
opinion that if we permit ourselves to 
drift into a third world war, then the 
freedom of which we have been so justly 
proud will have been lost. 

We go to totalitarian methods to fight 
totalitarian war; but a war is not a war 
of soldiers in uniform: it is a war of 
industry, of agriculture, of business, of 
supplies upon the home front as well 
as upon the fighting front. 

The map before us shows what has 
heppened. In World War II certain 
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other great powers were destroyed. The 
French Empire was wiped out. Oh, Mr. 
President, there are still death struggles 
going on. Britain has given up India; 
she is still seeking to hold on to Malaya 
and Egypt; but neither Britain nor 
France, nor any other European country 
standing alone is capable of withstand- 
ing aggression by the totalitarian power 
of the Kremlin. If we permit a third 
world war, it is easy to predict the result. 

Does it not seem clear that intelli- 
gence indicates to us the great desira- 
bility of trying to pursue our road of 
peace and freedom, and that, by grant- 
ing statehood to Alaska and Hawaii, lo- 
cated in the Pacific basin, we can do 
more than we can do elsewhere to win 
the minds of the people of Asia, particu- 
larly when it is borne in mind that in 
Manchuria the Russian Government has 
been building up its economy? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iyield to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Has the 
able Senator developed the argument 
indicating how we could more effectively 
defend Alaska, for examp-e, under state- 
hood than we could if Alaska should re- 
main a Territory? Iam not arguing at 
all against the Senator’s position, as I 
think he is making a very effective argu- 
ment, andIcompliment him. Butso far 
as Alaska is concerned, could we defend 
her more effectively as a State than we 
could if she were still a Territory? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am not now 
I am trying to point 


talking of combat. 
out that we ought to take the road of 
peace when we can, rather than the 
road of war. ; 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think we 
all agree to that. 


ENDORSEMENT BY PATTERSON 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iam not saying—- 
although it can be said—that military 
defense can be made more effective by 
statehood. I shall refer to a letter by 
the late Secretary Patterson, who so 
unfortunately lost his great life within 
the month in an airplane accident. His 
statement, submitted to our committee— 
and as soon as it is found in the record 
of the hearings, I shall read it—was em- 
phatic in its expression of the opinion 
that defense would be stimulated by 
granting statehood. Production of the 
necessary minerals for defense would be 
stimulated by statehood, because we 
could then invite to take up permanent 
residence in Alaska people who will not 
go into a Territory when they know that 
to do so means to sacrifice a portion of 
the American citizenship which they 
enjoy. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Does the 
Senator argue, then, that an increase in 
population of the area would follow if 
we admitted Alaska as a State? I think 
it would follow. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; I think so, 
too. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Would 
that constitute a greater source of 
strength for Alaska? Would the in- 
crease be sufficiently fast really to make 
it the basis of a strong military argu- 
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ment? I am not quite clear so far as 
the military status is concerned. 


RUSSIAN “BIG LIE” TECHNIQUE 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. The argument 
which I was making, I may say to the 
Senator, before he came upon the floor, 
is that the Russian propaganda to the 
peoples of Asia and Africa is that we are 
colonial imperialists. Jacob Malik made 
such a charge again on Saturday last in 
the United Nations Assembly at Paris. 

The Russian propaganda also has been 
steadily to that effect. They have been 
telling the people of those areas the oft- 
repeated big lie that we seek only co- 
lonial domination of that area. They 
do it in the face of our grant of inde- 
pendence to the Philippines. But the 
Soviets repeat the lie over and over and 
over again. 

I want to see the United States repeat 
the truth over and over and over again. 

We gave the Philippines independence 
because they wanted independence. 

Let us bring Hawaii into the Union as 
we promised. Let us bring Alaska into 
the Union, as we promised. The peo- 
ples of both Territories want to come 
into the Union. They are ready and 
willing and able to sustain Statehood, 
and when we admit them into the Union, 
we shall be controverting the’ big lie by 
the big truth—the big truth of freedom, 
for which America and Americans, with- 
out regard to partisan division, have 
always stood. 

I say that to turn this argument off on 
the ground that there are but 129,000 
people in Alaska, in the face of the fact 
that when numerous States were ad- 
mitted to the Union their populations 
were as low as 60,000; to turn this argu- 
ment off on the ground that they are 
not ready for statehood, to turn this ar- 
gument off on the ground that the Fed- 
eral Government will defend Alaska as 
a Territory as well as it would if it were 
a State, is a defeatist argument. But 
I may say to the Senator that even with 
respect to the military defense, it is not 
proper to turn this argument off on that 
ground. During World War II, we built 
air fields there, fields which have now 
disintegrated. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will yield, I want to 
make it perfectly clear that I am not 
arguing against his position. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I understand, but 
when the Senator raises a question, I 
must answer it. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey has recently been 
to the Far East, and he concurs in every- 
thing the Senator from Wyoming says 
in regard to the yearning of the people 
there for freedom, and in regard to the 
propaganda to the effect that we in the 
United States are imperialists. I agree 
with all of that. I am trying to bring 
out clearly the difference in the kind of 
defense we would give Alaska, depending 
upon whether she were a State or a Ter- 
ritory. That is all I am seeking. I 
think I agree with the Senator’s position, 
but I want to emphasize that in order 
that we may have no question raised 
about it should we decide to admit Alaska 
as a State. 
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BENEFIT FROM REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very happy 
that the Senator agrees with that posi- 
tion. I say that if we give Alaska two 
Senators to sit in this Chamber, we shall 
find that the material defenses of Alaska 
will not be allowed to disintegrate and 
decay as they have been doing, because it 
has been under an absentee-landlord 
government by the Department of the 
Interior. 

Mr. HOLLAND and Mr. ANDERSON 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Florida was on his feet first. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming that it occurs to me 
there are at least two other points which 
might well be made in replying to the 
question very properly rai_ed Fy the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey, 
namely, as to what advantages for 
speedy growth and speedy development 
statehood would give to the same area, 
Alaska, which the Territory of Alaska 
does not now possess. It would seem to 
me that those two additional arguments 
which I hope will appeal to the Senator 
from Wyoming, and which probably will 
be mentioaed by him later in his argu- 
ment, would be these: First, that this 
measure proposes to give a very large 
amount of land, to be selected by Alaska 
itself, the new taie—— 

Mr. O’MAFONEY. 
million acres. 

Mr. HOLLAND. This grant is pro- 
posed to be given from those lands which 
Alaska feels will be most susceptible of 
early development, of course, with the 
chance to use its own initiative in offer- 
ing incentives to development which do 
not now exist. . Does not the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming feel 
that that feature itself gives the assur- 
ance of speedier development under 
statehood than would be possible under 
the present situation? 

INCENTIVES IN STATEHOOD BILL 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; and that is 
the reason why the committee amended 
the bill in such form as to provide those 
incentives for the development of the 
very minerals which our Nation now 
needs both in defense and in industrial 
development. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The second point 
which occurs to me at this moment as a 
further an.wer to the very proper ques- 
tion asked by the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey is this. It seems to the 
Senator from Florida that those who 
have money to invest in the development 
of resources, such as those which are 
found in .uch abundance in Alaska, do 
not now have any information, or, at 
least, any assurance, as to what sort of 
climate or legal program will be created 
to assure fair treatment to investors and 
investments or to offer special induce- 
ments to investors and investments to 
come in, and thet the granting of state- 
hood to Alaska, just as has been the case 
with other States, will help to bring 
about an inviting and stable situation in 
which investors and investments not now 
available will quickly be made availabie, 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Florida is entirely right. I am happy, 
indeed, that he has brought out that 
point. I remember so well the gentle- 
man whom I succeeded in this body, the 
late John B. Kendrick. He was a native 
of Texas. The Senator can visualize 
Texas without my showing a map. As 
a boy about i6 years of age, he drove a 
herd of cattle north from near the Gulf 
of Mexico into what is now the State of 
Wyoming. 

I shall always remember the dramatic 
story he told me over and over again, 
because there was always a new facet to 
that Texas trip. But what I now want 
to mention is that when he first made 
the trip there was not a single habita- 
iton of man in the whole area from 
the middle of Texas to the middle of 
Wyoming where he went with his 
herd—not even a fence. That entire 
vast area was inhabited by Indians and 
buffaloes. 

Now it is divided into thriving States 
and prosperous cities where people are 
free to earn their own living and build 
their own government. Under the 
American theory, they have been able 
to establish their homes in a new 
economy. 

BUILDING OF THE WEST 


How is it possible that any of us who 
call ourselves Americans can fail to re- 
member the dramatic tale of the build- 
ing of the West, which was accomplished 
because we were free? And how can we 
now turn our backs upon the people of 
Alaska who can win the same great goal 
of economic development and pros- 
perity? 

How can we turn our backs upon the 
500,000 inhabitants of the Territory of 
Hawaii whc already are contributing, in 
revenue to the Federal Government, year 
after year, a greater sum than each of 
10 separate States in this great Union 
contributes? How can we stand back 
upon our heels and say to the people of 
Hawaii or to the people of Alaska, “You 
are not good enough to join this Fed- 
eral Union,” when we know that the 
great crisis of human history is now 
rapidly mounting to its climax upon that 
very issue? The dictators in the Krem- 
lin say that men are too greedy, too 
ignorant and selfish to be free. 

I want the Senate of the United States 
in no uncertain terms to repudiate that 
doctrine of the Kremlin by showing 
them that we want no people anywhere 
on the face of the globe to be under the 
heel of a dictator, either economic or 
political. We want them all to be free 
and we are leading or trying to lead the 
march of freedom. 

I thank the Senator from Fiorida. I 
think he has made a most excellent con- 
tribution to the discussion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the com- 
ment of the Senator from Wyoming. 
There is one more observation I should 
like to make if the Senator will be gen- 
erous enough to permit me to do so. 

I am struck by the similarity of the 
situation of the Territory of Alaska as 
it is today to that of the Territory of 
Florida as it was when statehood was 
given to that State. The Senator will 
recall that Florida was a part of the 
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great Spanish Empire, and that, in 1821, 
when Florida was purchased from Spain, 
not only did the Spanish Empire include 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and other islands 
in the Caribbean, but much of the rest cf 
the area southward, and the entire area 
of the State of Texas and of the great 
Southwest clear to the Pacific were then 
Mexican territory. Florida had no great 
growth as a Territory from 1821 to 1845. 
Then when we made our request for 
statehood, there were timid souls who 
said we were too close to the Spanish 
background; our traditions were Span- 
ish, and the original people there were 
Spanish. They said, “We are afraid we 
will get into trouble by granting state- 
hood to that relatively small area which 
is so close to heavily populated Spanish 
areas.” 
DEVELOPMENT FOLLOWED STATEHOOD 


As soon as public lands were made 
available for development, just as is now 
proposed in the case of Alaska, Florida 
did begin to develop and she quickly be- 
came a progressive and growing State. 
She has now become a great State of 
nearly 3,000,000 people. She became a 
springboard for freedom in Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, and elsewhere. 

Looking at the Alaskan situation, I 
should like to ask the Senator if he does 
not see much in the present situation in 
Alaska which is quite comparable to the 
Florida situation which I have men- 
tioned. Alaska for a long time was pos- 
sessed by Russia, and it was purchased 
by us from Russia. It is close to Siberia 
which is still Russian territory. There 
are in Alaska ambitious persons, full of 
initiative and ready to go ahead and de- 
velop the resources of Alaska if they are 
but given a chance. 

Does not the Senator from Wyoming 
think that the great peninsula, which is 
the Territory of Alaska, presents a com- 
parable situation to what was found in 
the Territory of Florida, that peninsula 
which has now become a great State? 
Does not the Senator feel in his Ameri- 
can heart that we are going to see a 
great State develop in Alaska that may 
also become a great springboard for 
freedom? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am glad the 
Senator has mentioned that. If I cor- 
rectly recall, when Florida was admitted 
to the Union the population was scarcely 
72,000. The population of Alaska is 
129,000 or 130,000. 

Florida, as the Senator says, was in a 
portion of the North American Conti- 
nent to which many Members of the 
Senate and of the House felt it was per- 
fectly foolish to grant statehood; that it 
should never be done; that the people 
could not be brought into the Union 
safely. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If I may interrupt 
the Senator, a goodly portion of those 
72,000 people at that time were slaves. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY,. The Senator is 
quite right. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Timid souls in the 
Senate of the United States and in the 
other branch of Congress felt that there 
was not the potentiality in Florida for 
the development of a State. If those 
timid souls had had their coutious way, 
the present State of Florida might have 
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been denied to this great assemblage of 
States, in the fact that there would not 
have been taken the indispensable step 
that has enabled Florida to become one 
of the great States, twentieth, I believe, 
in population. 

FAITH IN FREEDOM 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Why should we 
lose our faith in freedom now, when the 
totalitarian aggressor, who declares that 
men are not capable of being free, is 
withheld from conquest of the world only 
by the fact that free opportunity has 
made the United States the only power 
in the world that can withstand the ad- 
vance of communism? Why should we 
lose heart now as was the case with the 
souls who resisted the admission of 
Florida? 

Mr. LEHMAN. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I was very much in- 
terested in hearing what the Senator 
from Florida has said. Although not a 
Floridian, I have been visiting Florida 
for more than 60 years, and have seen 
the development of that great State. It 
is now a great State, but in my opinion, 
only at the beginning of its development. 

However, is it not a fact that when 
Florida was admitted to the Union, and 
for many years thereafter, communica- 
tions between Florida and a great por- 
tion of the Nation were not equal to the 
communications which exist today be- 
tween Alaska and the rest of the Nation? 
There was no way of reaching Florida, 
there was no way of getting in contact 
with it, save by sea, and there were very 
few facilities. Yet Florida has steadily 
grown, and will continue to grow. There 
is no doubt about its being a tremendous 
asset. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. And now we all 
love to go to Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mk President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I was interested to 
hear what the Senator from New York 
had to say with reference to the difficul- 
ties of transportation in Florida in our 
early days. 

History records that when the first 
Florida Legislature assembled, the dele- 
gate from Key West, which at the time 
was a thriving little city, had first to 
travel by ship to New York City, the city 
in which dwells the able Senator from 
New York, and then by land back to the 
capital of Florida, in order to attend 
the session of the legislature. 

If he found any travel under present 
conditions to any inhabited part of the 
globe, comparing in difficulty or in length 
of time with the problem of the travel 
that was necessary to attend the first 
legislative assembly of Florida, the Sena- 
tor frcm Florida would be greatly sur- 
prised. So the Senator from New York 
is entirely correct in calling attention, 
as he did, to the fact that the remoteness 
of Florida at that time exceeded greatly 
the remoteness of Alaska at this time, un- 
der present-day conditions. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. President, will 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator 
will indulge me, I should like to yield first 
to my colleague, who has been on his feet 
for some time. 

SECRETARY PATTERSON’S STATEMENT 


Before yielding, I wish to say that I 
now have before me the printed hearings 
on Alaska statehood, containing a state- 
ment sent to me by the late Secretary 
Patterson, which, in response to an in- 
quiry by the senior Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SmitH], I promised to read 
into the Recorp, at least partially. This 
statement appears at page 489 of the 
Alaska statehood hearings: 


The prime need in national defense, so far 
as Alaska is concerned, is a growing popula- 
tion. In Soviet Russia a need like that would 
be met by establishment of slave-labor 
camps, as has been done across the Bering 
Straits in Siberia. That will never be our 
way. But in the interest of our national 
security we should neglect no measure that 
will-persuade enterprising citizens in suitable 
numbers to settle in Alaska and take their 
part in development of industry, agricul- 
ture, transportation, and other facilities 
there. The granting of statehood to Alaska, 
I am certain, will stimulate the growth of 
population, will promote the utilization of 
resources, and will strengthen the national 
defense. 

On these grounds, as well as on those out- 
lined earlier in this statement, I advocate 
passage of the Alaska statehood bill. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire statement of Secretary Patterson be 
made a part of the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


PATTERSON, BELKNAP & WEBB, 
New York, N. Y., April 26, 1950. 
Hon. JosEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR O’MAHONEY: I had intended 
to appear before the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs this week and to 
testify in support of the Alaska statehood 
bill. I am well aware, however, of the 
heavy demands made on the time of the 
members of the committee, and in order to 
save your time it occurred to me that it 
might be satisfactory if I should cover what 
I have to say by a written statement at- 
tached to this letter. 

I would deeply appreciate it if you would 
call this letter and the accompanying state- 
ment to the attention of the committee and 
would embody the statement as part of the 
record. 

With warm regards, I am. 

Sincerely yours, 
RosBert P. PATTERSON. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT P. PATTERSON, ATTOR- 
NEY AT LAW AND FORMER SECRETARY OF War, 
New York City 


I strongly support passage of the Alaska 
statehood bill. 

When Secretary Seward in 1867 negotiated 
the treaty for purchase of Alaska Territory 
for the sum of $7,200,000, the cynical spoke 
of Alaska as “Seward’s ice box” and con- 
demned the transaction as a flagrant waste 
of public funds. Time has proved that 
Seward’s treaty was one of the wisest steps 
in statesmanship ever taken by our Govern- 
ment. Time has also made it clear that the 
final step in recognition of Alaska—state- 
hood like that of the 48 States—should be 
taken promptly. 

When an American citizen moves to Alaska 
from New York, Illinois, Texas, or Oregon, he 
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is nonetheless an American citizen, living on 
soil that has been American for 83 years. 
Why should he lose the right to participate 
in the Nation’s affairs? 

I support statehood for Alaska on many 
grounds. In simple justice to the 100,000 
Americans who live there, Alaska should be 
the forty-ninth State. Some may say that 
100,000 are not so many people; but half of 
our present States did not have 100,000 in- 
habitants at the time of their attainment of 
the status of a State. 

I also believe that statehood will be to the 
advantage of the entire Nation—politically, 
socially, economically. There can be no ques- 
tion that the resources in Alaska, rich but 
now largely latent, will be developed more 
rapidly when Alaska is recognized as a State, 
a full-fledged partner with the other States. 

I will not take the time of the committee 
with detailed discussion of these matters, 
but will confine what I have to say to the 
advantages the United States will derive in 
national defense by recognition of the claims 
of Alaska for statehood. 

I am thinking back to those anxious days 
in 1942, 8 years ago, when the Japanese threat 
to Alaska was one of our gravest concerns. 
We had lost command of the Pacific for the 
time being. Our route to Alaska by sea— 
and we then had no other access—was un- 
certain. The Japanese had seized Attu and 
Kiska, in the Aleutians, and no one knew 
what they would try next. 

In the War Department we were well 
aware of how weak our defenses were. We 
did our best to expand the chain of airfields 
that ran from Minnesota up to Fairbanks. 
We started the Alcan Highway, locating it 
where we did as a support for those airfields. 
We undertook the Canol project for a supply 
of oil to be delivered from northwest Canada 
to Alaska, expensive, it is true, and severely 
criticized at the time, but thoroughly sound 
as a war measure. 

It was brought home to me at that time 
that our chief difficulty in defending Alaska 
was the problem of supplying military forces 
there. It would do no good to place troops 
there if they could not be maintained, kept 
equipped, and moved from place to place. A 
solution to the supply problem in Alaska was 
the key to success in defense of the United 
States against attack from the northwest. 

Alaska was not lacking or deficient in most 
of the raw materials needed for supply of 
military forces. It had timber, minerals, 
petroleum. What was lacking, what was de- 
ficient, was the population to develop the 
available resources. The Territory was so 
thinly peopled that the resources in the soil 
could not be converted into useful products 
save on the most meager basis. 

Five years later, in 1947, the War Depart- 
ment made an intensive study of Alaska de- 
fense under “cold war” conditions. There 
was general agreement that the defense of 
Alaska was vital to the defense of the United 
States, and that the defense of Alaska should 
be geared to air operations. There was also 
general agreement that nothing would 
strengthen our defenses in Alaska as much as 
an increase in population, to the end that 
the basic resources of the area might be 
utilized for supply of the defending forces. 

What was true in 1942 and in 1947 is true 
in 1950. The prime need in national de- 
fense, so far as Alaska is concerned, is a 
growing population. In Soviet Russia a need 
like that would be met by establishment of 
slave-labor camps, as has been done across 
the Bering Straits in Sibera. That will never 
be our way. But in the interest of our na- 
tional security we should neglect no meas- 
ure that will persuade enterprising citizens 
in suitable numbers to settle in Alaska and 
take their part in development of industry, 
agriculture, transportation, and other facili- 
ties there. The granting of statehood to 
Alaska, I am certain, will stimulate the 
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growth of population, will promote the uti- 
lization of resources, and will strengthen 
the national defense. 

On these grounds, as well as on those out- 
lined earlier in this statement, I advocate 
passage of the Alaska statehood bill. 


Mr. SMITH of iJew Jersey. I thank 
the Senator for reading that statement. 
Of course, any opinion expressed by Mr. 
Patterson carries great weight. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. HUNT. I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to the statement of 
the Senator from Florida with reference 
to the admission of Florida into the 
Union. What has happened since then 
is that a great State has become a mem- 
ber of our magnificent Union of States. 

I am wondering if my colleague re- 
members, as I am sure he does, the state- 
ment made on the floor of the Senate by 
the then greatest of all statesmen, with 
reference to the great Rocky Mountain 
region, when statehood was under dis- 
cussion. The <tatement was made by 
Daniel Webster, and I am going to ask 
my colleague to repeat it. I am sure he 
recalls it exactly. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No, indeed. I 
shall ask my colleague to quote the great 
Daniel with respect to his beliefs and his 
lack of faith in the Rocky Mountain 
area. 

DANIEL WEBSTER’S OPINION 

Mr. HUNT. The great Daniel Web- 
ster delivered himself of this statement. 
He said that Rocky Mountain region was 
a vast uninhabited area that would never 
be of any value to the United States. 
He said it was only a home for the 
ground hog, the buffalo, and the Indian. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think he went 
even a little further and said, as I recall, 
that it was an impenetrable desert, 
hemmed in by unscalable mountains. 

Mr. HUNT. I know of several cities 
in the Rocky Mountain region to which 
I might call attention. There is the 
beautiful city of Denver, Colo., having a 
population of 500,000, one of the greatest 
cities in the United States. I think of 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., a city with a pop- 
ulation of a hundred thousand. I think 
of Phoenix, Ariz., rivalling, as a winter 
resort, cities in the great State of 
Florida. I think of Cheyenne, a city in 
my own State, having a population of 
more than 50,000 in the immediate 
community. 

I wish to impress upon Members of 
the Senate the fact that my State, or 
my Territory, as it was then, had a 
populction of about 60,000 when it was 
admitted into the Union, but wher. our 
people voted upon acceptance of a con- 
stitution for the State of Wyoming, only 
18,000 votes were cast. 

I made a trip to Alaska a year ago last 
November with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. SaLTONstaLL] and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. We 
visited the thriving city of Fairbanks, a 
community of some 20,000 people. 

One interesting situation that rather 
intrigued me was that in Fairbanks on 
New Year’s Day there wus an Ice Bowl 
football game. The people were some- 
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what skeptical as to whether the game 
would be played, because on the day 
before New Years the temperature was 
about 32° below zero. However, on 
New Year’s Day the temperature had 
warmed up to only 5 below zero. So 
the Ice Bowl football game was played, 
and it was an outstanding success. I 
also visited Juneau. 
ALASKAN DEVELOPMENT 


I wish to say to my colleague that I 
came back convinced that Alaska is 
ready for statehood. I am further con- 
vinced that the future development of 
Alaska will be greatly hamstrung if the 
people there do not have the advantage 
of stable State tax laws. New industry 
is not going to establish itself in Alaska 
if it is not known what the permanent 
tax structure will be. 

So I say that Alaska stands in a situ- 
ation somewhat similar to that of Lou- 
isiana in 1811, some 7 or 8 years after the 
Louisiana Purchase. During days of de- 
bate on the floor of the Senate Louisiana 
was denied admission to the Union be- 
cause it was outside the criginal 13 fed- 
erated States of the Union. 

From a rather close observation of 
practically all of Alaska, I am convinced 
that we are doing her people a terrific 
injustice for every day we continue to 
keep them outside the Union. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank my col- 
league. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. <= 
Senator from Miss‘ssippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has 
made the argument that in order to 
escape the wrath and scorn and criti- 
cism of the Kremlin we should admit to 
statehood the Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator mis- 
understands my argument. That is not 
my argument. My argument is that we 
are battling for the minds of the people 
of the world. We are battling for the 
minds of mankind, and I beg the Sen- 
ator not to put me in the position of 
saying that in any way, shape, or form 
I think any American is afraid of the 
criticism of the dictators of the Kremlin. 

But I say to the Senator that the dic- 
tators of the Kremlin are constantly, 
day after day, week after week, and 
month after month, propagandizing the 
people who ought to be our friends, to 
the effect that we are their enemies be- 
cause we are the foes of freedom. They 
say that we want to be colonizers of Asia. 
They say that we deny freedom. They 
say that we are exploiters. 

So I beg the Senator to take a stand 
with those of us who are willing to say 
to the people of the world that America 
stands now for freedom, as it has always 
stood since first it was established. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does not the Senator 
know that the chief criticism directed to- 
ward us from the Kremlin is that we are 
in Korea? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does not the Senator 
know that we have more than 350,000 
men in Korea now who have been fight- 
ing for more than a year, and that we 
have suffered more than 100,000 casual- 
ties? The United States has been fur- 
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nishing more than 90 percent of the men 
and materials and suffering most of the 
casualties. Still we must yield to an 
argument that we are being accused of 
denying freedom to the people of Alaska. 
I should like to have the Senator answer 
that point. Should we withdraw from 
Korea in order to avoid the charge of im- 
perialism? Should we withdraw from 
Korea in order to avoid the charge of 
colonialism or exploitation? 

I think the Senator’s argument goes 
far afield on that point. I should like 
to have him address himself to what we 
are doing in Korea. I ask him if that is 
not the main source of criticism. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator 
thinks that is the main source of criti- 
cism, he has forgotten what happened in 
Berlin. He has forgotten what hap- 
penedin Turkey. He has forgotten what 
happened in Greece. 

REEMPHASIS OF FREEDOM 


The propaganda of the Kremlin began 
long before Korea. Unfortunately, we 
were asleep. Unfortunately, we did not 
realize that the Kremlin’s propaganda 
was reaching the minds of people who 
ought to be our friends, and who can be 
our friends. However, as I stated a mo- 
ment ago, the time has come for us to 
reemphasize our faith in freedom, not 
solely because of anything that has tran- 
spired in Korea, except to the degree 
that Korea is an example of the terrible 
futility and destruction of war. 

Modern war is stupid and destructive 
folly, which may wipe out everything 
that mankind has achieved. Because of 
that fact, the time has come for us to 
repeat and repeat and repeat, by our ac- 
tions, our faith in freedom. That we 
can do by granting statehood to Alaska 
and to Hawaii, regardless of the fear en- 
tertained by some that four new Senators 
may come into this Chamber to talk 
and to vote upon the issues of the 
modern world. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator referred 
to article III of the Treaty of Purchase 
of 1867, the treaty with Russia for the 
purchase of Alaska. Article III provides 
for the rights of citizenship to the peo- 
ple of Alaska. From those words the 
Senator argues, as does the Kremlin, I 
suppose, that we are denying them some 
rights of freedom to which they are en- 
titled under the treaty. If the Senator 
will indulge me for a moment—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let us keep the 
record clear. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi is denying to Alaska, so far as he is 
concerned, the right of statehood, is he 
not? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am opposed to the 
bill. I am opposed to Alaska having 
statehood. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
denying statehood to the people of 
Alaska. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; and I shall give 
my reasons therefor. But let me address 
myself to the charge of the Senator from 
Wyoming that we are breaching a treaty 
which we made with Russia—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I made no such 
argument. I wish the Senator, in ques- 
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tioning me or attempting to reply to me, 
would not misquote me. 

Mr. STENNIS. I certainly do not 
mean to misquote the Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course, the 
Senator does not. I understand that. 

Mr. STENNIS. As I understood his 
argument, we were denying something 
to the people of Alaska to which they 
were entitled under article III. 

PLEDGE IN TREATY 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. I said that in that 
treaty we undertook the solemn obliga- 
tion to grant them all the privileges and 
immunities of citizenship in the United 
States; and I contend that that is a part 
of the story of statehood. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the point, if 
I may interrupt the Senator further. 
The idea that citizenship carries with it 
the right of statehood is an interpreta- 
tion to which I cannot agree. I do not 
believe the Senator will contend that the 
word “citizen’”—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I shall be glad to 
refer the Senator to the numerous cases 
in the courts which have uniformly held 
that an incorporated Territory is an 
“inchoate” State. I use the exact words 
of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. STENNIS. This treaty was writ- 
ten in 1867. My point is that the right 
of citizenship, as used in it, certainly 
could not carry the right to vote for 
President of the United States. It could 
not carry with it the right to choose a 
United States Senator. In the State of 
Wyoming a person 20 years of age is 
qualified to be a citizen. He is entitled 


to all the rights and privileges as such. 
But that certainly does not carry with it 
the right to help elect a President of the 
United States or to elect a Member of 
the Congress, or other things which 
ordinarily go with statehood. 


TIME AT HAND 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. May I interrupt 
the Senator to say that he is carrying 
on an unnecessary debate? I do not 
deny that Congress has the right to 
grant or withhold statehood. The Con- 
stitution says that Congress shall have 
the right to admit States. My argument 
is that on the record which has been 
established the time has come to stop 
denying statehood to the people of 
Alaska. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cer- 
tainly within his rights in making that 
argument. I wished to establish that 
under the terms of article III of the 
treaty to which he refers the word “citi- 
zens” certainly does not carry with it 
the meaning that thereby they are en- 
titled to statehood. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hunt 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Wyoming yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I was in the chair 
when there was some discussion about 
the population of Alaska. I see that the 
Senator from Wyoming has before him 
a chart showing the population of vari- 
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ous States when they were admitted. 
Alaska is near the top of the list. I point 
out to the Senator: 

COMPARATIVE POPULATIONS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. In order that we 
may put the information in the Recorp, 
let us read it. The chart shows the popu- 
lation of 20 States which were admitted 
to the Federal Union at a time when they 
had a smaller population than that of 
Alaska today. The population of Alaska 
is set forth as 128,643. Alabama, when 
admitted, had a population of 127,901; 
Minnesota, 123,053; Nebraska, 122,993; 
Kansas, 107,206; California, 92,527; Ver- 
mont, 85,425; Idaho, 82,385; Louisiana, 
76,506; Mississippi, 75,448; Kentucky, 
73,077; Florida, 72,000; Missouri, 66,586; 
Wyoming, 60,703; Tennessee, 60,000; Illi- 
nois, 53,211; Oregon, 52,466; Arkansas, 
52,240; Nevada, 42,491; Ohio, 42,366; In- 
diana, 24,520. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. President, wiii 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I merely wish to 
point out that Alaska should be near 
the top of the list, beyond North Da- 
kota, because the moment that Alaska 
is admitted into the Union at least 
50,000 people will swell the population 
of Alaska. They are people who make 
their living up there, and who live in 
Alaska most of the time, but who, be- 
cause they are not granted the rights of 
citizenship in Alaska retain their citi- 
zenship in 1 of the 48 States of the Union. 
I personally know a thousand such peo- 
ple who will immediately become citizens 
of Alaska when Alaska is admitted into 
the Union. Therefore it can be said con- 


servatively that 50,000 more will be added. 


to the population figure the moment 
Alaska becomes a State. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Washington. There can be 
no doubt whatever about that fact. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very happy 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that the 
men and women who live in Alaska, on 
the very frontier, are suffering many 
hardships and difficulties which we who 
live in the older States of the Union are 
not called upon to suffer, and that they 
should rightly be clothed with citizen- 
ship and with all the benefits and re- 
sponsibilities that go with citizenship? 

They are the men and women who are 
really fighting our battles on the fron- 
tier, and they undergo hardships and 
make sacrifices with which many of us 
are entirely unfamiliar. To deprive those 
people of what I consider to be at least 
a moral right, merely because Congress 
will not recognize the conditions under 
which they are living, is unfair, unrea- 
sonable, and contrary not only to their 
interests but to the interests of the peo- 
ple of the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, I thank the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield briefly on 
the population figures, or does he wish 
to proceed with his address? 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iam always happy 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. With respect to the 
figure having to do with the civilian 
population, I have before me the census 
figure of 1950, which shows a population 
in Alaska of 108,000 civilians. In 1946 
the figure was 85,000. Is the Senator 
familiar with those figures? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I do not know ex- 
actly from what source the Senator is 
quoting. Our report carries the census 
figures. On page 14 we show a tabula- 
tion of the census figures for 1867. 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not wish to delay 
the Senator. I have put the figure into 
the Recorp at another point. 

POPULATION OF ALASKA 


Mr. O’7MAHONEY. Under date of Jan- 
uary 30, 1952, in a letter addressed to 
the chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs by Dr. Roy V. 
Peel, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Census, the 1950 population of Alaska 
is reported as follows: 

Total, 128,643; white, 92,783: native 
stock, 33,884; other races, 1,976. The 
figure relating to native stock includes 
Aleuts, Eskimos, and Indians. The fig- 
ures show a gain of 77.4 percent in popu- 
lation, during the decade between 1940 
and 1950, which is the largest increase, 
percentagewise, of any area under the 
American flag. 

As is indicated by the testimony and 
the very forceful comment of the Senator 
from Washington a moment ago, our 
belief is that the moment Alaska is ad- 
mitted to the Union there will be an 
immediate increase in population by sev- 
eral thousand. 

Mr. STENNIS. Speaking as of now, 
can the Senator from Wyoming give us 
the figure of the number of persons in 
Alaska as civilians, not connected with 
military missions? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In our report, at 
page 16, we show the civilian popula- 
tion as 108,236. The military popula- 
tion is shown as 20,407. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the figure I 
had in mind. I thank the Senator for 
bringing it out. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. My understanding 
is that a part of the military population 
consists of civilians who are working for 
contractors on various military jobs in 
the Territory. 

Again I wish to emphasize the great 
importance of considering the question 
from the point of view of the Northern 
Hemisphere. Aviation has brought us 
into a new world, a new world of rapid 
transportation, which may be used ei- 
ther for the destruction of mankind and 
the works of man or for its improve- 
ment. 

CLOSENESS OF INTERIOR OF UNITED STATES 


The map to which I have been point- 
ing is centered on the North Pole. I 
have here another map which is centered 
on the United States. It shows the land 
mass of the world with the United States 
at the center. It makes clear, as no 
amount of argument could make clear, 
how vital it is that the people of the 
United States understand how rapid and 
easy transportation is to our shores, and, 
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indeed, to the interior of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, when I think of the 
preparations for war, the great threat of 
Soviet tyranny, and the advance of com- 
munism; when I consider that we in the 
United States have less than 7 per- 
cent of the total population of the world, 
whereas Soviet Russia and her satellites, 
including China, have 31 percent of the 
population of the world; when I realize 
that the Soviet Russian dictatorship is 
treating the proletariat with greater 
cruelty than it has ever been treated 
anywhere, by herding into slave-labor 
camps anyone who undertakes to dis- 
agree with the party line, and compels 
submission to its wishes of individuals 
who possess attributes of mind and 
knowledge which the Soviets believe 
they can use in their projected conquest 
of the world, I am led to the conclusion 
that 614 peréent of thé Population of thé -~ 
‘world cannot engage in land warfare 
with 30% percent of the population of 
the world with hope of great success in 
obtaining what we are always pleased to 
call a just and lasting peace by the use 
of force. 

TRUTH THE BEST DEFENSE 


Mr. President, I believe that the 
progress of the United States under its 
beliefs and freedoms has been so great 
that the time has come for us now not 
to seek the way of force and destruction, 
which can end only in disaster, but to 
seek by every means at our command to 
tear off the mask which Soviet propa- 
ganda seeks to place upon our face. 


We are represented to the people of 
Morocco, to the people of Tunisia, to the 
people of Egypt, to the people of Iran, 
to the people of Indochina, and to the 
people of India as merely an imperialis- 
tic, capitalistic nation which desires to 
exploit the masses of mankind every- 


where. Such people have been living 
under colonial dominion. When that 
charge is made, it is easy for them to be- 
lieve that the charge may have some 
basis in fact. 

So over and over again it is our duty, 
in self-defense, to emphasize our belief 
in freedom. How better can we do it 
than by extending, into the middle of 
the Pacific basin, statehood for Hawaii; 
and extending, across the Bering Strait 
from Siberia, freedom by means of 
granting statehood to Alaska, so that 
the word may go forth from Hawaii to 
the oriental peoples of the Old World, 
and from Alaska to the slave camps 
across the Bering Strait, that the people 
of America still a.e holding high the 
torch of freedom. How can we fail to 
see the need and the advisability of this 
action, Mr. President? 

AIRPLANE DISTANCES 


Let me refer to anothez chart, to show 
what is involved in terms of airplane 
distance. The map to which I now point 
shows air distances between the United 
States and Soviet Russia. The map 
shows that from Moscow to the city of 
Denver, Colo., is a distance of 5,390 air 
miles. 

Mr. President, let us forget the oceans 
and the ships which ply them, for now 
we are talking in terms of air distance. 
Vladivostok is 5,875 miles distant from 
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the city of Denver, Colo. Nome, Alaska, 
is 3,055 miles distant from Denver, Colo. 
From Denver, Colo., to London, is 4,520 
miles. 

RUSSIAN PREPARATIONS NEAR ALASKA 


This is the world in which we live. 
Passenger traffic and freight traffic in 
a peaceful world will encompass all the 
land mass of the earth almost in the 
twinkling of-an eye, so to speak; but 
unless we continue to lead the fight for 
freedom, it will be military traffic, not 
passenger traffic, that will ply these air- 
ways. 

We know that across the Bering Strait 
the Russians already are building mili- 
tary installations. They are building 
air bases in Siberia; there is military 
strength there. However, the Russians 
are convinced that the free world will 
destroy itself; that an economic cras 


_ will make it impossiblé for ii§ t6 continue ~ 


to preach freedom by action. 

The Soviet world is carrying on a pro- 
gram which was laid down by Lenin and 
Stalin in their written works. Stalin 
himself has said that the conflict 
against the free world will be carried on 
with the peoples of satellite states, with 
the rivalries of the inhabitants of the 
so-called bourgeoisie states; he has said 
that the Red army will be held in leash 
until the last moment. Stalin and Lenin 
have said that they are engaged in a 
great program of world revolution. 
They are building for it. 

Now two ways are open to us. There 
never has been a time in history when 
the world has been divided between two 
great powers that war has not resulted. 
That was the case in ancient times, be- 
tween Greece and Persia; it was the 
case between Rome and Carthage; it was 
the case in Europe, in the days of Na- 
poleon and Great Britain. 

NO INFLATION IN STATEHOOD 


Now we are living in a generation 
when two great powers are confronted 
across the globe; Soviet Russia and the 
United States of America. Without us 
to lead the cause of freedom, there is no 
freedom. If we abandon freedom, who 
will take up the torch? 

There is no inflation in statehood, Mr. 
President. It will not decrease the value 
of the dollar if we admit Hawaii or if 
we admit Alaska. No, Mr. President; on 
the contrary, it will increase the value 
of the dollar, because it will increase 
production; but, more than all other 
things, it will carry from American soil 
the old message of liberty and freedom to 
all the other soils of the whole world. 

Mr. President, it is significant to note 
that after the Government of the United 
States was founded, peoples all over the 
world began to imitate us and to set up 
free governments based upon our Consti- 
tution. That was the idea on every con- 
tinent. It spread to South America; it 
spread to Europe; it spread to Asia. We 
are the pattern of freedom and liberty. 

STATEHOOD WILL PROCLAIM FREEDOM 


Now we are confronted with a mortal 
enemy who proclaims. the intent to sub- 
ject the whole world to the proletarian 
dictatorship. At the same time we are 
asked to deny statehood to a Territory 
like Hawaii, which already has earned it 
many times over, which has demon- 
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strated by its productivity and its loyalty 
its capacity to sit in the Federal Union. 
We are asked to deny statehood to 
Alaska, an area rich in natural resources, 
when we know that our industry and our 
national defense require the rapid de- 
velopment of the mineral resources which 
Alaska possesses. 

Mr. President, I can see no reason why 
the Senate of the United States should 
stand back now and deny statehood. A 
great opportunity is presented to us in 
the fine tradition of the leaders of the 
past. Freedom can be proclaimed to all 
mankind once again by the Senate of 
the United States by extending state- 
hood to Alaska and Hawaii, and then we 
shall be moving farther forward upon 
the long path of individual liberty; we 
shall be relying upon a conquest of the 
spirit, not of the sword; we shall be rely- 

ing upon the canacity yo fiankind Whe’ 
set free politically and economically to’ 
work out a better world in which all may 
live, and from which slavery and dicta- 
torship can be abolished. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to supplement very briefly some of 
the statements made by the distin- 
guished chairman of our committee, 
the senior Senator from Wyoming. I 
would say first of all, Mr. President, 
that all of us who have served with him 
on that committee are deeply conscious 
of the great debt we owe to him for 
the work which he has done in the prep- 
aration of this and other bills. We are 
all conscious of the fact that he puts his 
whole soul into legislation of this type, 
and we are proud indeed that the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming has given to this bill and to the 
Hawaiian bill the encouragement of his 
great personality and keen intellect. 

I wanted to comment a little bit about 
the character of the hearings which we 
conducted. Because the chairman of 
the committee was busy with a multitude 
of other duties, it became my obligation 
to conduct those hearings. They ra» 
for a long period of time. We made an 
effort to see that every person who had 
a. point of view on the Alaskan situation 
had an opportunity to present that view. 
We gave as much attention to the people 
who were opposed to statehood as we did 
to those who favored statehood. We 
found a great many people in the city 
of Washington who had traveled here 
from a distance, and who wanted to be 
heard. We allowed those people to 
make their statements in their own way. 
We subjected them to examination. We 
tried in every way we possibly could to 
make sure that we were presenting a bill 
for Alaskan statehood which was actu- 
ally going to be of some lasting benefit 
to the people of that area. 

I was greatly interested a while ago 
in the responses made by the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HoLLAnpD] when 
he pointed out the parallel which existed 
between the then isolated peninsula of 
Florida and the area which now is some- 
what separated from the rest of the 
United States and the Territory of 
Alaska. It is true that Florida was once 
regarded as rather unpromising terri- 
tory. It is true there were parts of 
Florida as to which people, with their 
then existing knowledge of agricu!ture, 
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thought could never be made to produce, 
and yet we have seen the Everglades 
change in their character. Only a short 
time ago I read how the descendants of 
a pioneer who believed he could develop 
a complete empire in Florida had now 
found ways and means of accomplishing 
what their father had once dreamed of 
but had been unable to accomplish in 
his lifetime. There are those of us who 
believe that something similar to that 
might happen in Alaska. 

For example, the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs spent a great 
deal of time in the discussion of the 
Eklutna project. I perhaps put more 
time on it than I should have, because it 
seemed strange to me that we should be 
moving water from a glacier down along 
a river and then should lift it through 
a mountain in order to pour it out on a 
valley far away. It did not seem to me 
that there was enough water there or 
enough favorable climate to make that 
very difficult engineering job worth while. 
Yes; those of us who farm in irrigated 
valleys, who know something about the 
difficulties of preparing land for cultiva- 
tion, even in favorably located valleys, 
thought that the Eklutna project was an 
extreme, far-fetched one, because the 
agricultural problem seemed too great. 
Yet those who sat through the hearings, 
who remained there day after day to 
check carefully upon that project, came 
to realize eventually that it was sound, 
that there was an agricultural domain 
inside that area whose climate resembled 
to a great degree the climate of great 
portions of the State of Illinois, and 
that just as we have today a great agri- 
cultural empire in the State of Illinois 
so we might have, in the valley into which 
these waters would flow, an agricultural 
empire in Alaska. 

It is a hard thing to adjust our minds 
to that sort of agriculture. It is a hard 

. thing to believe that a tunnel bored 
through that mountain to pour that 
water out into this valley would eventu- 
ally pay for itself. Yet the studies have 
been made, the scientific knowledge is 
there, the project has been approved, and 
that particular valley in Alaska, I hope, 
will soon reach its maximum agricul- 
tural development. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator compares 
the agricultural areas and possibilities at 
least of Alaska with those of the Illinois 
agricultural area. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I hope the Sen- 
ator, my good friend, will not try to im- 
prove upon the terminology which I 
thought I used. I tried to say it had a 
climate very similar to that of the agri- 
cultural area of the State of Illinois. 
But, to proceed—— 

Mr. STENNIS. I am not comparing 
the potentialities of the Alaskan area 
with Illinois’ present production. Does 
the Senator recall how many farms there 
are now in Alaska? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No, nor do I recall 
how many farms there were in the State 
of California in 1850; but I know there 
are now a great many farms in Califor- 
nia. If that experience serves me in 


will 
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any good way, there will be a great many 
farms in Alaska with a reasonable period 
of time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Alaska, as a Terri- 
tory, has been under the direct protec- 
tion of the American flag for a number 
of years. The record shows that only 
about 400 or 600 farms have been de- 
veloped since it became American terri- 
tory in 1867. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think that might 
be true, and if time permitted I think I 
might be able to discuss with my dis- 
tinguished friend from Mississippi some 
of the reasons why that agricultural de- 
velopment has been delayed. I may say 
to him, for example, that when I was 
serving in another capacity, as Secretary 
of Agriculture, I was called upon many 
times to referee some disputes which 
existed over the question of who had 
jurisdiction of the agricultural program 
in Alaska, whether it belonged to the De- 
partment of Agriculture or to the De- 
partment of the Interior. It is not an 
easy question to settle. One may settle 
the great wars of history pretty well, but 
no one has ever figured out a satisfactory 
settlement of these bureaucratic squab- 
bles which take place in the city of 
Washington. I can assure the Senator 
that we know of our own knowledge, 
those of us who have worked with this 
Alaskan problem, that a great many 
things would have happened to Alaska 
agriculturally, had it been more closely 
tied to the rest of the United States, and 
had Alaska been represented on the floor 
of this Chamber by two United States 
Senators fighting for its agricultural 
rights. 

Similarly I think the agricultural pos- 
sibilities of Hawaii are beyond anything 
we can now see and visualize. It was my 
pleasure to ride across the great Parker 
Ranch.in Hawaii. I think the managers 
there have done a fine job, but I do not 
think they have touched the agricultural 
possibilities which exist there at the pres- 
ent time. I think that as Hawaii be- 
comes a State and becomes more closely 
tied to the continental portions of the 
United States, we shall see 9 tremen- 
dous improvement in its agriculture. Let 
me say that by themselves they have 
done some remarkably fine things; but 
they have done it as farmers and planta- 
tion owners; not by their Territorial 
Government, but by their institute, 
which is devoted to the development of 
the pineapple. 

I was amazed at the scientific way in 
which those people have gone about 
crossing all sorts of possible strains to 
produce the very finest pineapples for 
the American table. I noticed that I did 
not find anyone representing the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or the Ter- 
ritorial Government of Hawaii who was 
working in that particular endeavor. It 
was the scientific people who were put 
there by the plantations. They did a 
fine job. I do not want in any way to 
detract from their excellent work or to 
say that the Territory was not willing to 
do its share, because it was; I merely say 
that while they have made a great and 
significant advance in Hawaii in one par- 
ticular, I think there could be additional 
and surprising developments in many 
respects if we gave them a chance. I do 
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not think the coffee industry in Hawaii 
is anywhere near as properly developed 
as it might be later on. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I was directing my in- 
quiry to farming in Alaska. I am sure 
the Senator does not mean that pine- 
apples are being grown in Alaska. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have been concerned 
about the climate in relation to agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am carrying the 
figures in mind that I learned in the 
hearings which I conducted a year ago. 
There are something like 2,000,000 acres 
of very good agricultural land in Alaska. 
There are 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 acres 
that might be devoted to grazing, and 
there are many millions of acres in 
forest. 

I think the agricultural lands of 
Alaska would make a great contribution 
to the agricultural output of this country 
that would be not only gratifying to us, 
but that may be needed in the next 75 
years. 

I would invite the attention of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi to 
the fact that the rate of population 
growth in this country is now faster than 
we had anticipated. I saw an estimate a 
few days ago that the population in 1970 
will be 180,000,000 people. Of course, we 
are all off these days on calculations of 
population throughout North America. 
The important point is that the crop 
land of continental United States is not 
getting any larger; it is shrinking. We 
are going to be looking around for addi- 
tional crop land. We can go to our sis- 
ter republic of Mexico and bring out a 
great many crops which will be badly 
needed in the United States before we get 
through. I am anxious to see to it that 
the great agricultural empire of Alaska 
and the equally great agricultural empire 
of the Hawaiian Islands are available to 
the people of continental United States 
at a time when we start running short of 
food. I say that as one who, as the Sena- 
tor knows, has felt the fire of people who 
are hungry and were pleading with us to 
send them grain. It is not a pleasant 
thing to sit as a member of the Com- 
bined Food Board and hear requests for 
relief. I want to see those areas made an 
integral part of any program we have 
for producing food in the United States, 
and not have them bogged down by 
bureaus in a Territorial government. 

Mr. LEHMAN. MY. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. *NDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to make an observation with 
reference to the statement made by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIs] 
that there are only a few hundred farms 
in Alaska. I wonder if it is not com- 
parable with one portion of Florida with 
which I am very familiar. I refer to the 
section around Lake Okeechobee. 
Twenty-five or 30 years ago there was 
not a single farm in that entire section. 
Today it is one of the richest farming 
areas in the United States. New York, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
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other large centers receive large ship- 
ments of early vegetables which are of 
tremendous social and economic value. 
That development was not made through 
expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment; it was made exclusively because of 
action by the Government of the State 
of Florida. It established drainage sys- 
tems and made certain funds available 
for that purpose and, in that way, gave 
great impetus to the development. Of 
course, those efforts were reinforced by 
the two Senators from Florida who were 
looking out for the—I was going to say, 
the interests of the State, but they were 
also looking out for the interests of the 
country, in developing what is undoubt- 
edly a most valuable agricultural area. 

So, whereas 25 or 30 years ago there 
was not a single farm in that area, today 
there are thousands of farms producing 
a large amount of agricultural commodi- 
ties of great value to the State of Florida 
and to the entire Nation. 

M:. ANDERSON. I am grateful to 
the Senator from New York. What he 
has pointed out is correct. The State 
of Florida had a commissioner of agri- 
culture whose name was Nathan Mayo 
and who was very active in connection 
with various new types of fibers and who 
was steadily at work looking for new 
agricultural opportunities. 

The first time one goes across one of 
those Florida fields it is somewhat con- 
fusing. He seems to be walking on car- 
pet. The soil is very different from the 
type of soil with which we are familiar 
in Iowa or Minnesota. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN] is familiar with Barron Collier 
who was unable to finish his agricultural 
development. It looks now as if it would 
be completed. It looks now as if dairy- 
ing and the fattening of animals for 
the slaughter pen are developing in 
Florida with remarkable speed. Those 
who have gone to the area around 
Orlando and looked at the cross between 
Brahmin cattle and Hereford cattle 
know that an animal has been produced 
which is able to thrive in that country, 
and that fact has made a great many 
other fattening areas worry a little bit. 
We have seen certain southeastern areas 
become tremendous producers of live- 
stock. We do not know what is in store 
in Alaska. It may be that Alaska can 
develop very, very rapidly. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield 
further? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the Senator’s 
opinion is very valuable with reference 
to the idea of increasing agricultural 
production. What particular item does 
the Senator have in mind? Would it be 
grain? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am thinking pri- 
marily of the people in Anchorage, a city 
of more than 20,000 population. It 
grows very rapidly. It may be a city of 
40,000 population at this time. The 
people there are dependent upon dairy 
supplies which are shipped from a con- 
siderable distance. There is nothing 
more important to growing children 
than a good milk supply. The possi- 
bility does not now exist in Alaska to 
the degrce to which it should exist, 
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Secondly, there is nothing more im- 
portant to the diet of the small child 
than plenty of green and leafy vege- 
tables. Such fresh vegetables are not 
now available in the Alaskan market in 
such quantities and at such prices that 
the average Alaskan mother is permitted 
to bring them into her home with the 
regularity she would like. I do not say 
she does not supply her children with 
a good diet, I do not say she is not in- 
genious and does not provide them with 
food somehow, but I merely state that I 
should like to have her able to go into 
a grocery store and find the vegetable 
supply she would find if she were a resi- 
dent of the District of Columbia. I 
think that time will come, and that this 
entire valley into which this water will 
be poured will be suitable for that type 
of agricultural development. 

I should also like to say that wonder- 
ful potatoes can be produced there, but 
we had so much trouble with the potato 
program in the United States that I 
should be as well satisfied if I never 
discuss potatoes again in my life. But 
I am sure that the raising of potatoes 
in that area would be a development 
which might be expected. I do not say 
that the Matanuska Valley is perfect 
from an agricultural point of view. If 
I did think so, I would probably sell 
my own irrigated acres and go to that 
area. I like what I have better than 
what is to be found there, and the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi probably likes bet- 
ter what he has than what is found up 
there. The fact that we all like different 
parts of the earth is fortunate, or people 
would all be crowded together. 

There have been many hearings and 
much discussion on the subject of 
whether Alaska could sustain itself as 
a State. I hope there will be plenty of 
discussion on that subject subsequently. 
I do not intend to go into the figures 
at this time, but I do wish to say that 
when we get into the discussion of the 
ability of Alaska to sustain itself as a 
State, I believe we will find that once 
statehood is granted, it will acquire a 
host of new businesses. I cannot say 
what those businesses will be, but I am 
sure there will be new industries there. 
I judge that from the fact that when we 
brought California into the Union, as 
was done in 1850, a great many people 
did not think too much of its commer- 
cial possibilities. Many of us forget that 
California was once pretty well con- 
trolled by Russia, that a great portion of 
our western coast was owned by Russia, 
that Alaska was just a part of that 
ownership up and down the coast, that 
during the period when the Russians 
controlled San Francisco Bay and other 
portions of California, the agricultural 
development, and various types of indus- 
trial development, had not been too 
great. But along came statehood. Two 
Senators from California came into this 
body, and people began to discover that 
the needs of California were going to be 
served. The California people were a 
long way from the capital, but nonethe- 
less they were able to find industries to 
come into that State, to such a point 
that few people would have guessed how 
many new. Representatives California 
would get out of the new apportionment, 
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There are States which will lose Repre- 
sentatives because California will gain 
seven or eight. That increase in repre- 
sentation proves that plenty of industry 
came into California. 

I see sitting on the other side of the 
aisle the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], and I realize 
how his State is growing far beyond 
what people imagined only 50 or 75 years 
ago. All the States of the West are on 
the march. Why is it that Washington 
and Oregon and California are our fast- 
growing States? Possibly it is partly 
due to the fact that the Pacific area is 
developing and they are in the Pacific 
area. Russia is in the Pacific area, as 
is Alaska, and we come closest to Rus- 
sia in our own development in Alaska, 
as the Senator from Wyoming has 
pointed out. I believe we will see all 
kinds of businesses developing in Alaska, 
once we bring statehood to that area. 

A fine group of people appeared and 
testified on the statehood issue. There 
were some who had lived in Alaska a 
long time; there were some who were 
newcomers to the area. I was surprised 
to find among the group who appeared 
from Alaska two young people, a man 
and his wife, who were mining engi- 
neers. It had been only a few years 
before that I had been the speaker at 
the commencement exercises at the 
school of mines in my home State, and 
had handed the diplomas to these young 
folks. The wife was the first mining 
engineer of her sex to be graduated from 
that school. 

Those two young peopie were living in 
Alaska. They had been to Washington 
many times, because they believe state- 
hood will accomplish wonderful things 
for the whole mining industry. They 
believe that as a result of statehood, we 
can look for a tremendous development 
in the production of minerals which are 
now badly needed by this Nation, and 
their testimony stands uncontradicted 
in all the hearings we have held. No 
one said to us, “That is not so.” No one 
said, “I do not believe the minerals are 
there.” The only question raised was 
whether those minerals would be devel- 
oped faster under statehood than under 
a Territorial form of government. Of 
course, the record of history is so plain 
that it is hard for anyone to dispute 
that they would be. State after State 
brings in the same eloquent testimony 
of what happens when statehood is 
achieved, and these young people, hav- 
ing read that story, were impressed by 
it, and they wanted something of the 
same nature for their State. 

Mr. President, there was a great deal 
of discussion about the resources in con- 
nection with the fishing opportunities in 
Alaska. I know that those who now 
live in Alaska, the folks who came here 
to present their case, are convinced that 
statehood will mean an immediate and a 
sweeping development in that great area 
of the earth. 

Finally, there appeared before us mili- 
tary experts who were willing to testify 
that this area was of great military sig- 
nificance. I heard the question asked 2 
few minutes ago as to whether we were 
not in better shape to dominate that 
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area when we had it as a Territory than 
if we had had it as a State. I say in all 
seriousness that I believe that argument 
is completely unfounded, because we 
have found that when people are citizens 
of a State, participating in its Govern- 
ment, planning its industries, laying out 
its highways, developing its power re- 
sources, and doing all such things, they 
create a population far more able to exist 
than in an area that is lying dormant 
and not getting its proper development. 
So Iam sure that from the military point 
of view we need to pay attention to the 
question of statehood for Alaska. 

Mr. President, I hope that as the de- 
bate proceeds I shall have opportunity to 
participate in the discussions, and that 
we will have prompt determination as to 
whether this area should come into the 
Union as a State. I did want to support 
my chief, the chairman of the committee, 
and say, as one who had conducted the 
hearings, that I had gone into them not 
too well persuaded that Alaskan state- 
hood should be granted now. I had 
visited Hawaii sufficiently so that I was 
convinced that statehood for Hawaii was 
probably a good thing, and was probably 
justified and right. I had grave doubts 
as to whether Alaska was ready for state- 
hood when we started the long hearings. 
I emerged from those hearings fully con- 
vinced that not only was Alaska ready 
for statehood, but that if given state- 
hood, the people there would participate 
in a development that would redound to 
the benefit of the whole Nation. There- 
fore, I cast my vote in favor of reporting 
the bill, and I intend to cast my vote on 
the floor of the Senate in favor of the 
bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
had intended to withhold until tomorrow 
my remarks about Alaskan statehood. 
There are many things which I should 
like to say about it. However, inasmuch 
as the debate today has dealt with some 
features of the economic possibilities of 
Alaska, I thought it might well at this 
point, when we are not quite ready to re- 
cess, to give the Senate the benefit of 
whatever information and knowledge I 
have with respect to Alaska. 

I suppose I know Alaska as well as does 
any other Member of the Senate. I sup- 
pose I know Alaska better, aside from 
those who come from Alaska as Dele- 
gates, than any other Member of either 
the House or the Senate. I have some- 
times been accused of being very selfish 
in my advocacy of statehood for Alaska, 
on the theory that I would then be 
joined by two other Senators, and I would 
then be known as the Senator from 
Alaska. 

Because of the close proximity of my 
State to Alaska and the economic, cul- 
tural, and political ties between our 
State and Alaska, when the problems of 
Alaska have reached the Senate I have 
participated in the discussion of most 
of them. I believe I know something 
about this Territory, and what its eco- 
nomic possibilities are. 

First of all, Alaska has three kinds of 
weather. First, there is the temperate 
zone, in the southeastern section. In 
the north is the cold area, the flat area, 
as it levels off toward the Arctic Circle. 
In the Aleutians there is a type 
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of weather which is not describable by 
seasons. It does not change very much 
from one season to the next, as some of 
us who served in the Aleutians during 
World War II can very well testify. It 
is not very good weather. As my friend 
the Delegate testified, the islands are 
barren. 

Too many persons who do not know a 
great deal about Alaska have too many 
opinions about it. Perhaps that arises 
from our training in childhood. We 
remember that in our schoolbooks there 
were stories of Eskimos and igloos. We 
got the impression that Alaska was a 
land of ice and snow, filled with nothing 
but Eskimos. That is true of only a 
small part of the Territory. I wish we 
had a larger map before us. The Es- 
kimos live in the north. They are a 
very interesting group of natives. Most 
of us do not know much more about 
Alaska than what we have read in our 
schoolbooks. As I say, it is a country 
with three kinds of weather. I do not 
know whether my friend from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIS] knows this or not, 
but the capital of Alaska has a warmer 
winter climate than does the capital 
of the United States. That is difficult 
to believe, but it is true. That situation 
arises because the Japanese current 
swings toward the coast and warms the 
southeastern area. 

There is an area of many thousands 
of square miles with not much agricul- 
ture, except in the valleys. It isa moun- 
tainous area. High mountains rise pre- 
cipitously particularly north of Juneau. 
My friend the Senator from Mississippi 
has no doubt seen pictures showing the 
glaciers coming down to the sea, pre- 
senting walls of ice. Some of the moun- 
tains are from 15,000 to 17,000 feet in 
height. That represents one portion of 
Alaska. 

Alaska is a great forest land. Its tim- 
ber has been untouched, mainly, in my 
opinion, because Alaska has not been 
a State, and because we have never been 
able to settle the question of title rights 
to that vast amount of timber, which is 
so much needed in any effort we may 
make, whether it be economic or mil- 
itary. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the pending bill 
settle the question of title rights? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is my under- 


standing from members of the commit- « 


tee and from a reading of the bill, that 
it settles them at least to the extent of 
giving a promise of permanency, which 
will encourage people to go there with 
the feeling that there will be some sem- 
blance of stability in the pulp and paper 
industry which may be established. We 
have timber for many, many years, 
which should interest the large pulp and 
paper concerns in going there and har- 
vesting the timber. It is not necessary 
to exploit the timber, because timbering 
operations can be conducted on the basis 
of a sustained yield. 

Because of World War II, pulp, ply- 
wood, and other products became short 
in supply, and are still short. We found 
that the main reason why the pulp and 
paper industry would not go to Alaska 
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was that there was some dispute as to 
whether or not the operators in that in- 
dustry could enter upon the forest land, 
and because there was a dispute as to 
the Indian rights. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it not a fact that 
most of the public timberland is re- 
served, under the terms of the bill, either 
to the created State of Alaska or to the 
Department of the Interior? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I cannot answer 
that question. I undersfand that under 
the tefms of the bill a sufficient acre- 
age of lands would be reserved so that 
after Alaska became a State lands would 
be available for the granting of long- 
term leases. However, the problem 
would be solved at least to the extent 
that an industry could feel some sense 
of stability, and could feel that it would 
be safe in investing its money. That is 
not now the situation. I know that from 
experience. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think it is per- 
fectly clear from the bill that the na- 
tional forests of Alaska are not touched 
by the bill. They are now administered 
by the Forest Service. They will con- 
tinue to be administered by the Forest 
Service of the United States. However, 
there is a small segment of the national 
forests—I think not to exceed 200,000 
acres—reserved for the development of 
communities. Again I hope my friend 
from “lississippi will not hold me strictly 
to the figure which I have mentioned. 
At the present time the existing com- 
munities have no opportunity for expan- 
sion. The granting of a limited amount 
of acreage from the national forests 
would permit those communities to de- 
velop residential areas around them, to 
log off the timber from those areas, and 
to establish desirable residential areas. 
That much will be done, but the great 
national forests of Alaska will still re- 
main within the possession and adminis- 
tration of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should like to 
make one further point. I have read the 
report but I, too, forget the figures. So 
long as those who want to go to Alaska 
must deal with year-to-year decisions of 
the Department of the Interior as to In- 
dian rights, or as to the length of time for 
which the lands can be leased, we shall 
be faced with a serious problem. Per- 
haps the reasons assigned by industrial 
concerns are wrong. However, I do 
know that indstry has refused to go 
there because of the bureaucratic insta- 
bility. When a State deals with such 
matters, industry feels more secure. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Is it also the Sen- 
ator’s opinion that people will want to 
go to Alaska when it becomes a State, 
whereas at the present time they are not 
interested in going there? If Alaska 
were a State, people would be willing 
to invest their money and help to develop 
the State resources. However, they do 
not care to go to a Territory. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course that is 
true. I happen to know of example after 
example in my State, which, as I have 
said, has more cultural, economic, and 
political ties with Alaska than has any 
other section. Time after time when 
people might have been tempted to in- 
vest in the timber or pulp industry in 
Alaska, they have said, “So long as we 
do not know where we are from year to 
year, so far as the Department of the 
Interior is concerned, and so far as In- 
dian rights are concerned, we will not go 
there.” 

One Secretary of the Interior wanted 
to create Indian reservations which 
would provide 20 square miles per In- 
dian. That sort of thing discourages 
people from going to Alaska. 

I do not know how much agricultural 
land is available for development. I 
think it will be developed to a much 
greater extent with statehood. The peo- 
ple who become citizens of a State are 
more likely to remain there and build, 
because they know that what they build 
will be theirs ¢2rmanently. 

Let me say to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi that a great deal of economic 
development in Alaska and a great deal 
of mineral development has been seri- 
ously handicapped because of the price 
of food, which must be shipped all the 
way from Seattle at high rates. That 
has discouraged the development of min- 
erals. If Alaska could supply the food, 
the development would proceed. Labor 
costs and the cost of living are higher in 
Alaska than in any other place in the 
world, mainly because of the situation 
which I have mentioned. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I ypield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not want the 
Senator to get away from the question of 
timber without pointing out that some of 
the forests are ripe. Timber is a crop 
which must be harvested when it is ripe. 
The forests are not being harvested, and 
therefore, they are wasting. They are 
either not growing or they are deterio- 
rating. When the Senator mentioned 
the use of the forests on a sustained- 
yield basis, he was implying that the tim- 
ber would be developed, and that there 
would still be timber there for genera- 
tions to come. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There is surely 
plenty of timber. 

Another thing about statehood for 
Alaska which has never been pointed out 
is that it would help in the development 
of northern British Columbia, which is 
a great untapped section. I refer to the 
area north of Prince George, running 
into Alaska. That is an area greater in 
extent than Oregon, Washington, and 
California combined. 

I should like to point out some further 
facts which show that Alaska is a great 
deal like the Scandinavian countries. 
Its potentialities are similar to those of 
Norway and Sweden. The climate is cold 
in the north, and there is a vast water- 
line. It has the small valleys that one 
finds in Norway. In Norway the land 
sustains a population of three or four 
million people, and in Sweden a popula- 
tion of six or seven million. 
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Some years ago when we were develop- 
ing the Matanuska area a wag remarked 
that if we had some way of getting hold 
of 100,000 Swedes and Norwegians and 
took them up to Alaska we would never 
have to worry about Alaska again. 

When one considers the amount of 
agricultural land available, a careful 
survey will show that there is almost 
twice as much such land available in 
Alaska as there is in Norway. Yet Nor- 
way supports a population of approx- 
imately 3,500,000. Many Scandinavians 
live in Alaska because it reminds them 
a great deal of their home country, and 
they know how to live there. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I fully agree with what 
the Senator from Washington has said, 
not only with reference to the potential 
wealth of Alaska, but also that the ter- 
rain is no different from that of Sweden. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Or Finland. The 
forests of Alaska are a great deal like 
the forests of Finland, which have been 
a valuable and stable feature of Fin- 
land’s economy. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. There is some- 
thing more than that. It is all very fine 
to say all that. People know that that is 
the fact. All of that can be done with 
Alaska. It isan empire by itself. I know 
that the Senator is correct in his state- 
ment so far as the welfare of Alaska 
is concerned. 

However, I am in favor of the bill for 
an entirely different reason. As the Sen- 
ator from Washington knows, the world 
is in a state of confusion. Our country 
is trying to prove to the rest of the world 
that we stand for free people. I should 
like to see the time come when all the 
American people will be free, and when 
we shall have truly these United States, 
not these United States and a few Ter- 
ritories. I wish we could have these 
United States as such. The fact that 
some areas are separated from the con- 
tinental United States is only incidental. 
Alaska is just as much American as my 
own State. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Alaska is populated 
by people from every State of the Union. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is the point I had 
in mind. I believe that as a matter of 
right and as a matter of policy we should 
not have any Territories under our do- 
minion. If we mean what we say, all 
areas should be a part of the Union. 

I shall defer bringing up another point 
which I have in mind, but I desire to say 
now that I shall vote, if I have an oppor- 
tunity to do so, for statehood for Alaska 
and for statehood for Hawaii. I am 
sorry that Puerto Rico is not included. 
However, I do not wish to bring up that 
point for discussion at this moment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will say to the 
Senator from New Mexico that he is ab- 
solutely correct. There are many rea- 
sons why statehood should be granted. 
The Senator from Wyoming ably pointed 
out the psychological reason. Because 
some of the economic potentials of 
Alaska were discussed, I thought that I 
would contribute something to the de- 
bate, because I do know a great deal 
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about the economy of Alaska and what 
are its economic possibilities. I believe 
it will take time. It will not be easy; 
but Alaska has just as many possibilities 
as any of the other States had when they 
came into the Union. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am in favor of the 
bill because I believe it is a good bill. I 
am in favor of statehood for Alaska be- 
cause I believe it is in keeping with what 
we are trying to preach to the rest of the 
world. I am in favor of it because I be- 
lieve Alaska, Hawaii, and even Puerto 
Rico can economically carry on as States 
of the Union. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is all the 
more reason why the bill should be 
passed. I wish to add one more point. 
Some of the resources of Alaska are still 
unknown. Any of us who has listened 
to those who do know, namely, mining 
engineers, is familiar with the fact that 
Alaska has a great mineral potentiality, 
and that it has vast mineral resources 
which have not yet been touched. Even 
now Alaska provides a great amount of 
the strategic metals which are needed 
by the United States. 

A fourth facet should be considered. 
In Bering Sea, I will say to my good 
friend from Mississippi, is a great con- 
tinental shelf. It is shallow and ex- 
tends out several hundred miles, I be- 
lieve, before it drops off. That conti- 
nental shelf has a greater fishing poten- 
tial than all of the grand banks of the 
world combined. Its possibilities have 
never been exploited. Salmon have been 
taken along the coast when they come 
up to spawn, but the real fish potential 
of that continental shelf has never been 
explored. The Japanese had done a 
little of it before World War II. That 
continental shelf will be a part of Alaska. 
That alone will bring in sufficient rev- 
enue to operate the government of 
Alaska, if the potential is properly ex- 
ploited. 

Reference has been made to the fact 
that Alaska is not contiguous to the 
United States. I cannot understand 
such an argument. When California 
was admitted into the Union it was more 
difficult to get from California to the 
seat of government in Washington than 
it was to get from Alaska to Siam, or 
perhaps Tibet. Alaska today is a part 
of the United States. I do not know 
how many airplanes are scheduled out 
of Seattle alone every day to Alaska. 
The harbor is filled with ships sailing to 
Alaska. We now have a highway to 
Alaska. I hope that some day a rail- 
road will be built to Alaska. Such a 
railroad would pay for itself within a 
short period of time. Then we would 
see Alaska develop fast. A railroad to 
Alaska is not a new idea. I invite the 
attention of Senators to the fact that in 
1906 there was projected the construc- 
tion of a railroad by the old Harriman 
interests in New York. It was actually 
financed. The plans called for the rail- 
road to cross Alaska and to cross the 
Bering Strait into Asia. The plans are 
still in existence in New York. They 
called for tunnelling under Bering Sea. 
Such a plan is as feasible today as it 
was in 1906, because Alaska is separated 
from Asia by only 50 miles of shallow 
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water. That will come some day when 
there is peace in the world. We must 
not blind ourselves to the facts. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Situ of North Carolina in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall yield in a 
moment. 

Mr. President, if we had applied to the 
25 or 30 States which entered the Union 
the same criteria or anywhere near the 
same criteria which now are sought by 
some to be applied to the great develop- 
ment of Alaska, not one of those 25 or 30 
States would be a State today. Some of 
the greatest international airports in the 
world are located in Alaska, and they are 
closer to some of the other points in the 
world than are the airports in the 48 
States. In my opinion, Alaska has a 
greater future than does any other geo- 
graphical territory which has been ad- 
mitted into the Union; and, of course, 
we were very glad to have the other 
States admitted. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Washington is quite cor- 
rect when he says that both Alaska and 
Hawaii are much closer to our country 
today than was my State of California 
when it was taken into the Union in 1850, 
a little more than 100 years ago. 

However, Alaska is not only much 
closer in time today than California was 
at that time, over 100 years ago, but ac- 
tually Alaska is much closer in time to- 
day than California was only some 50 
years ago, before the development of the 
airplane, because in those days it took at 
least 5 or 6 days to make the transcon- 


- tinental trip by train, whereas, as the 


able Senator from Washington knows, 
today it is possible to board an airplane 
in the evening at San Francisco and 
reach the Hawaiian Islands the next 
morning, or to make the trip by airplane 
to Alaska in a similar relatively short 
period of time. Without radio com- 
munications and our telephone com- 
munications, these two great Territories 
are constantly and immediately in touch 
with the remainder of the United States 
and with the seat of Government in 
Washington. 

So, from a communications point of 
view alone—and, of course, many other 
factors enter into the equation, but I 
shall not interrupt the Senator from 
Washington by discussing them at this 
time—I believe there is far greater rea- 
son to bring Hawaii and Alaska into the 
sisterhood of States than there was to 
bring my own State of California into 
the Union back in the 1850’s. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from California is entirely cor- 
rect. 

Of course, we must bear in mind that, 
following the admission of California 
into the Union as a State, the ensuing 
and consequent pressure to develop 
transportation was of tremendous help 
to the entire Nation. A similar devel- 
opment will occur in the case of these 
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Territories, once they are admitted as 
States. Even today, because of the de- 
velopment of communications, what the 
distinguished Senator from California 
has just said, at the hour of 4:30 in the 
afternoon, will be on the streets of An- 
chorage, Alaska, by 5 or 5:30 o’clock. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield for 
a further interruption? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Ishould like to ask 
the Senator from Washington whether 
he also believes that some consider- 
ation should be given to a fact which I 
mentioned on the floor of the Senate 
prior to the adjournment of Congress last 
October, namely, that the Communists 
of the Soviet Union have had agents and 
perhaps members of local Communist 
groups spreading as much misinforma- 
tion as possible, including passing out 
word, that since Alaska was formerly a 
part of the Russian empire, perhaps one 
of these days it would be taken back 
again into the Russian empire. Before 
anyone either in the Kremlin or in any 
other place in the Soviet Union gets any 
such idea in his head, I think we had 
better serve notice once and for all that 
Alaska is part and parcel of the United 
States of America, and is recognized as 
such by the people of the other 48 
States; that we have brought Alaska into 
the sisterhood of States, and no one will 
take her out of the Union. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from California is entirely cor- 
rect. 

In regard to the Russian propaganda 
which he has mentioned, let me say that 
during this debate I think we shall be 
able to supply, for the information of 
Senators, translations of propaganda 
in which the Russian Communists at- 
tempt time and again to tell the Russian 
people that Alaska does not really belong 
to the United States, and that although 
the United States talks about goodness 
and virtue, it stole Alaska from Russia. 

Mr. President, there are many more 
compelling reasons for the admission of 
these Territories into the Union as 
States, although I shall not discuss those 
additional reasons this evening. How- 
ever, we should at least consider what 
the people of the United States—not the 
Members of Congress—think about the 
granting of statehood to Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

In this connection let me refer to the 
Gallup poll of February 2. I agree that 
Dr. Gallup has sometimes been in error 
in regard to elections; but even if we 
assume that he is 10 percent in error 
either one way or the other in regard 
to the question of the granting of state- 
hood to Alaska and to Hawaii, it is evi- 
dent that his figures still are quite close 
to the thinking of the people of the 
United States. In the Gallup poll we 
find set forth what the people of the 
United States thought, as of February 2 
of this year, about the admission of 
Hawaii and Alaska as States into the 
Union; and I call this matter to the at- 
tention of all Members of Congress: 

The gap which often exists between public 
sentiment and congressional action is well 
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illustrated by the fight over statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska, 

At repeated intervals during the past 11 
years institute surveys have found over- 
whelming sentiment for admitting Hawaii 
into the Union. The most recent test, just 
completed, finds a 6-to-1 vote of approval. 

The story on statehood for Alaska is simi- 
lar—the latest test shows a 9-to-1 ratio in 
favor. 


Mr. President, even if we assume that 
Dr. Gallup is incorrect by 10 percent or 
by 20 percent, the fact still remains that 
the great majority of the people of the 
United States favor the granting of 
statehood. 

In formulating the Gallup poll, this 
question was asked: 


Would you favor or oppose having Hawali 
admitted as a State in the Union? 


The result was as follows: 

In 1941, 48 percent were in favor, 23 
percent were opposed, and 29 percent 
had no opinion. 

In 1946, 60 percent were in favor, 19 
percent were opposed, and 21 percent 
had no opinion. 

In 1950, 71 percent were in favor, 12 
percent were opposed, and 17 percent 
had no opinion. 

Today, 69 percent are in favor, 11 per- 
cent are opposed, and 20 percent have 
no opinion. 

The second question asked in connec- 
tion with the poll was: 

Would you favor or oppose having Alaska 
admitted as a State in the Union? 


On that question the result was as 
follows: 

In 1949, 68 percent were in favor, 7 
percent were opposed, and 25 percent 
had no opinion. 

In 1950, 81 percent were in favor, 8 
percent were opposed, and 11 percent had 
no opinion. 

Today, 76 percent are in favor, 8 per- 
cent are opposed, and 16 percent have 
no opinion. 

So I think the people have spoken very 
forcefully on this matter. 

Then Dr. Gallup points out other po- 
tent arguments, as follows: 

In his state of the Union message last 
month, President Truman recommended 
statehood for the two Territories, as he had 
in many previous messages to Congress. 

The platforms of both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties in 1948 pledged state- 
hood for the two Territories. 

The House of Representatives in 1950 ap- 
proved statehood. 


Then Dr. Gallup points out what has 
happened in connection with that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield at this 
point for a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator 
from Washington know the figures in re- 
gard to how the people of Alaska voted 
on the question of statehood? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; and I shall 
put those figures in the Recorp. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator state 
those figures, along with the Gallup poll? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as today 76 
percent of the American people favor the 
granting of statehood to Alaska, and 
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only 8 percent are opposed, and inas- 
much as the President of the United 
States has strongly recommended the 
granting of statehood to Alaska, and in- 
asmuch as the platforms of both polit- 
ical parties also contain strong pledges 
for the granting of statehood, and in- 
asmuch as the House of Representatives 
has voted for statehood, it seems to me 
there is rather substantial opinion in 
favor of granting statehood to Alaska. 

I do not have immediately before me 
the result of the referendum held in 
Alaska regarding this question, but I as- 
sure the Senator from Mississippi that 
I shall place it in the Recorp tomorrow. 
The vote was not so overwhelming as the 
result indicated by the Gallup poll; 
nevertheless the referendum taken in 
Alaska was strongly in favor of the 
granting of statehood to Alaska. 

Mr. STENNIS. If I may refresh the 
Senator’s recollection, was not the re- 
sult about 9,000 in favor of statehood, 
and 6,000 opposed? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I believe it was in 
the nature of nine to six. 

Mr. STENNIS. That referendum was 
taken approximately 4 years ago; was 
it not? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understand that 
it was taken 5 years ago. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator 
from Washington have any explanation 
to give in regard to why those 6,000 per- 
sons were opposed to statehood? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the Senator 
from Mississippi wanted me to develop 
that point, I could state the explanation, 
even though it is not very popular politi- 
cally for me to do so, because most of 
those votes came from my own home 
town of Seattle. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator from 
Washington—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I esk the Senator 
from Mississippi to permit me to finish 
my statement, in the course of which 
I shall answer the question he has asked. 

Most of the votes in opposition to the 
granting of statehood to Alaska came 
from my own home town of Seattle, and 
were stirred up by a very small group of 
people who for a long time have been 
able to go to Alaska, make fortunes, help 
to develop Alaska—and I do not blame 
them—and who would like to have 
things remain as they are, in the status 
quo, without change. That is the source 
of the opposition. I do not say any- 
thing is wrong about that; some of those 
persons have been very good citizens of 
my State and have also been very help- 
ful in connection with the development 
of Alaska. But, because it has been so 
profitable for some of them in connec- 
tion with mining, fishing, and other 
commercial activities, they would prefer 
to preserve the status quo. They live in 
Seattle, go to Alaska in the summer time, 
and then return to Seattle. I could dis- 
cuss the matter of the manipulation of 
that campaign in great detail. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. The people who were 
voting were not residents of Seattle, were 
they? 

Mr.MAGNUSON. No. Ido not think 
a qualification was placed upon the vot- 
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ers in that referendum, I shall obtain 
the facts. It was 5 years ago. It seems 
to me that if those who were in Alaska 
at the time felt that they wanted to 
take part in the referendum, they were 
permitted to do so. It was merely an in- 
formal expression of opinion. It was 
formal only in the sense that the neces- 
sary machinery was set up in connec- 
tion with it, in order that people might 
have a means of expressing their opin- 
ions. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it correct to say 
that those who cast the ballots were not 
regular voters in the Territory? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That I am unable 
to say. I shall be pleased to get the 
facts with respect to the qualifications, 
and so forth; but as I recall, it was a 
referendum, and the only formality con- 
nected with it was the setting up of the 
necessary machinery to enable people to 
vote. Many of the people realized that 
statehood would entail greater obliga- 
tions so far as they were concerned, but 
they were willing to assume the obliga- 
tions. Some of them may possibly have 
argued, “Perhaps I do not want to as- 
sume these extra obligations, but there 
has been a great deal of money spent on 
this question, too.” I do not say that 
the money spent amounted to as much 
as has been spent on certain senatorial 
or gubernatorial campaigns, but a very 
substantial interest was manifested on 
both sides. There was one group com- 
posed of people who wanted to maintain 
the status quo. I can remember that at 
one time there were Alaskans who did 
not even want a highway to Alaska. 
They argued, “It will spoil our coun- 
try, we will get a lot of tourists, and a 
great many people will come to Alaska.” 
But the clear-thinking people know that 
Alaska possesses great resources; they 
want to make it easier for people to come 
to Alaska, and they feel that statehood 
will make it much easier for them to do 
so, and to live and to hold their heads 
high, if they care to come there. 

Mr. President, if the majority leader 
feels that it is time to recess, I shall 
suspend until tomorrow. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
am willing to leave it to the pleasure 
of the Senator from Washington. If 
the Senator desires to suspend at this 
time, I am agreeable, since it is now 
almost 5 o’clock. I think there would 
not be sufficient time in which to take 
up any other matter for discussion this 
afternoon. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Smitu of North Carolina in the chair) 
laid before the Senate messages from 
the President of the United States sub- 
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mitting sundry nominations, which were 

referred to the appropriate committees. 
(For nominations this day received, 

see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. MAYBANK, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Abbot L. Mills, Jr., of Oregon, to be a 
member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, vice Marriner S. 
Eccles, resigned; and 

James Louis Robertson, of Nebraska, to 
be a member of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, vice Edward 
Lee Norton, resigned. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nomination on the 
calendar. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Eugene M. Zuckert, of Con- 


‘necticut, to be a member of the Atomic 


Energy Commission for the remainder 
of the term of 4 years, expiring June 30, 
1954. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I ask that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
immediately. 

That completes the calendar. 


RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. As in legislative 
session, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 44 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Tues- 
Gay, February 5, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 4 (legislative day of 
January 10), 1952: 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


John A. Roseen, of California, to be United 
States marshal for the northern district of 
California, vice Edward J. Carrigan. 


IN THE ARMY 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
381, 80th Cong.), title II of the act of August 
5, 1947 (Public Law 365, 80th Cong.), Public 
Law 759, Eightieth Congress, Public Law 36, 
Eightieth Congress, and Public Law 625, 
Eightieth Congress, subject to physical 
qualification: 

To be majors 
Martin Putnoi, MC, 0466989. 
William J. Waldmann, MC, 01703404. 


To be captains 


Bedford H. Berrey, MC, 01766011. 
John J. Gaffney, MC, 02028084. 
Reginald C. Jackson, MC, 01726301. 
Carl M. Lineback, MC, 01735648, 
Edgar V. Nolan, MC, 01921759, 
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To be first lieutenants 


John E. Bancroft, MC, 0990994. 
Charles P. Carson, MC, 0982308. 
Harold D. Cunningham, Jr., JAGC, 
01573781. 
Vincent L. deCiutiis, MC, 01917009. 
Robert E. Farrand, DC, 0988448. 
James A. Hagan, JAGC, 0987511. 
Ralph B. Hammack, JAGC, 0989154, 
Robert D. Hart, MSC, 0987423. 
Roland D. Hartshorn, JAGC, 0990731. 
James C. Hughes, JAGC, 0990737. 
Earl J. Janda, MSC, 0981517. 
John C. Marchesi, MC, 0978316. 
Bruce S. Ott, VC, 0937745. 
John W. Plummer, DC, 0990554. 
Francis K. Richwine, JAGC, 0412640. 
John L. Robertson, DC, 0983111. 
Corliss J. Roll, DC, 0699772. 
Robert A. Sauter, VC, 0965292. 
Billy J. Shuman, JAGC, O969°15. 
Henry K. Silberman, MC, 02011857. 
Robert C. Sproull, DC, 0981267. 
Thomas T. Sweigart, DC, 0980803. 
John C. Taylor, ITI, JAGC, 0991902. 
Edwin H. White, JAGC, 0894166. 
Richard M. Wray, DC, 0980919. 
Donald H. Yost, VC, 0983489. 
Joseph C. Ziesenheim, MSC, 01545066. 


To be second lieutenants 


Hope R. Atlas, ANC, N805079. ‘ 
Hubert H. Baker, MSC, 0985380, 
Earle W. Brown, MSC, 02058407. 
Ramona E. DeLaney, ANC, N804769. 
Richard M. Dienel, MSC, 0983093. 
Frank G. Favorite, Jr., MSC, 0559777. 
Raymond J. Franz, MSC, 0980048. 
Georgia D. Hill, WAC, L1010024. 
Willis D. Holland, MSC, 0987211. 

Roy L. Kackley, Jr., MSC, 0517222. 
James H. Lovett, Jr., MSC, 0549205. 
Sara N. Lundy, ANC, N792871. 
Marion L. McDonnell, ANC, N805335, 
Thomas H. Plemon, Jr., MSC, 0981051. 
Donald L. Price, MSC, 0777227. 

Kay M. Reid, ANC, N804749. 

Daniel J. Reynolds, MSC, 0984441. 
Cheryle M. Riggs, WAC, L1010106. 
Nadine G. Sammons, ANC, N792668. 
Jean Scheinfeldt, ANC, N804089. 
Cecelia A. Shedleski, ANC, N792797, 
Leslie J. Shellhase, MSC, 0982588. 
Benjamin J. Veltri, MSC, 0961732. 
Shirley G. Watters, ANC, N792131. 
Bernard J. Wiest, MSC, 0660603. 
Gordon Willett, MSC, 0432242. 


The following-named »erson for appoint- 
ment in the Medical Corps, Regular Army of 
the United States, in the grade of first lieu- 
tenant, under the provisions of section 506 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public 
Law 381, 80th Cong.), subject to completion 
of internship, and subject to physical quali- 
fication: 


Harold J. Mills, 0712154. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grades specified, under the 
provisions of section 506 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.), subject to physical qualification: 


To be first lieutenants 


Alvin E. Adkins, 02208104, 

Jchn O. Allyn, 02200300. 
Morton Arendt, Jr., 01115474. 
Walter D. Bailey, 0948030. 

Alvin C. Berger, 01120551. 
Dwight L. Bilharz, 01649706. 
James R. Boggs, 01103068. 
Charles W. Cook, 0959883. 

Otto W. Conrath, Jr., 02206030, 
Robert A. Cormier, 02045133. 
George D. deHaas, 01341859. 
William C. Dobson, Jr., 02016863. 
John K. Elam, Jr., 01995755. 
Clifford H. Estes, 0533432. 

Alva B. Frank, 01558935. 
William D. Freiman, 02200405. 
Seward F, French, Jr., 02200107. 


XCVIII—49 


Frank M. Gaffke, 01574749. 
Clyde J. Harger, 0557725. 
Ralph M. Heath, 02033080. 
Raymond G. Hensel, 02210261. 
Glen A. Hill, 02017404. 

James G. Hill, 02208105. 

G. B. Howard, 0938142. 

Frank T. Huray, 01291122. 
Albert C. Johnson, 01648325. 
Gerald C. LaBounta, Jr., 01685576. 
Calvin J. Landau, 0960127. 
George B. Lineker, 02033101. 
William P. Madigan, 0963380. 
Tandy G. Marshall, 01641543. 
Charles F. McKee, 0515617. 
Edward C. McKenna, 02208411. 
Terry C. Mitchell, 02203003. 
George M. Montgomery, 0957907. 
Eugene C. Murphy, 0484439. 
William M. Murray, 02046766. 
George A. Ortega, 01896845. 
Orville L. Parker, 01016896. 
Wayne A. Patrick, 0957923. 
John C. Rahmann, 01341702. 
Wendell J. Ryan, 02200214. 
Raymond W. Sando, 01313309. 
George H. Schappaugh, 0532286. 
John A. Smith, 0962625. 

James T. Tuberty, 02208207, 
Robert F. Tugman, 01172701. 
Carlos E. Urrutia, O95777¥. 
William R. Watson, Jr., 0948573. 
George E. Wickham, 02204067. 


To be second lieutenants 


William A. Adams, 02004344. 
Charles M. Attmore, Jr., 0507422. 
Marion E. Bailey, 0973111. 
Edward E. Betts, 02208584. 
Russell F. Biggam, Jr., 01873328. 
George S. Black, 0955924. 
Stafford R. Brooke, Jr., O965606. 
Olin B. Brown III, 02003749. 
Willis L. Brown, 02204326. 
Stanley E. Bullock, 02018109. 
James F. Butler, 01686834. 


James F. Chadbourne, Jr., 02204186. 


Harold M. Chadick, 0974636. 
Haroid L. Chapman, 01873643. 
J. Milton Christianson, 02210100. 
John E. Cobb, 0547570. 

James M. Cook, Jr., 02002843. 
Eugene F. Crooks, 0954006. 
Joseph T. Culpepper, 01340440. 
John L. Daniels, 01924788. 
Edward P. Davis, 0965620. 
William R. Deeley, 02210184. 
Harry S. Dent, 02004059. 

Jack H. Dibrell, 0964670. 

Robert C. Diehl, 0557237. 
Aidrew Dolziski, 0974239. 
Steven Dorchak, Jr., 02004142. 
James Dowling, 0981063. 
Armund E. Foley, 02211872. 
Veryl L. Fritz, 02103798. 
Charles S. Furuya, 02103309. 
Elmer J. Gainok, 02017832. 
Elijah H. Girven, Jr., 02205070. 
Robert E. Godsey, Jr. 

William L. Graham, 01873982. 
Mason L. Hampton, Jr., 01873348. 
Howard M. Harley, Jr., 0461020. 
Harry H. Harpold, Jr., 0966244. 
Daniel P. Hayes, 02202443. 
Joseph W. Hayes, Jr., 02204327. 
Clinton Helton, 01873294. 
Paul Hemphill, Jr., 02003543. 
Wilton A. Herring, Jr., 01332493. 
Willard D. Hogan, 0982252. 
William S. Horton, 0974897. 
Walter A. Johnson, Jr., 0982738. 
Morton 8S. Kaplan, 01872789. 
Thomas E. Kingery, 02002857. 
Lowell H. Landre, 02210012. 
Murray M. Lewis, 02210183. 
Robert F. Litle, Jr., 02069274. 
Richard W. Loyst, 02004254. 
William M. Luse, 0979936. 
James F. Lynn, 0979983. 

Ralph A. Mattera, 0979145. 
Ardie E. McClure, Jr., 0840114. 


Otto L. McCormick, 0978240. 
Joe G. Mears, 0964675. 

Hector H. Mendieta, 0550140. 
Carl L. Merritt, 0965709. 

John J. Mott, 0966457. 

Donald J. Osborn, 02104118. 
William H. Parmenter, 01950715. 
Reagan A. Perkins, 01915206. 
Thomas C. Perkins, Jr., 02003871. 
Richard L. Prillaman, 0965617. 
Albert S. Pugh, 0964666. 
Ronald E. Quirk, 02041885. 
Everett W. Rackley, 01914744. 
Oliver A. Ray, 0982271. 

Harold W. Rehm, 0929482. 
Roderick D. Renick, Jr., 0973314. 
Robert H. Rice, 0969363. 
Claude L. Roberts, Jr., 0965268. 
Ralph Salucci, 02028353. 

John W. Scherer, 02014793. 
Marcus C. Scheumann, Jr., 01847697. 
Zadig Y. Setian, O1332747. 
Lawrence D. Shields, 02204450. 
Samuel S*-man, 0968355. 
Harold F. Smith, Jr., 02210192. 
Joseph V. Spitier, Jr., 0964179. 
David S. Staiger, 02103337. 
Francis J. Stoecker, 01019984. 
Harvey C. Sweitzer, 02102356. 
Leonard D. Tupper, 01334780. 
Jack L. Waddell, 02208476. 
Robert O. Walker, 01874201. 
Charles F. Ward, Jr., 0955588. 
Wilbur S. Wayman, Jr., 01874539. 
Donald E. Willey, 02003816. 
Wayman E. Williams, 0984079. 
Dennie P. Wise, Jr., 01915564. 
Thomas C. Wyatt, 0958704. 
Jack L. Zuker, 02002874. 


The following-named person for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States effective March 26, 1952, in the grade 
of first lieutenant, under the provisions of 
section 506 of the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.): 


Milton F. Callero, 01341745. 


IN THE Navy 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent appointment to the grade of 
rear admiral: 

REAR ADMIRAL, LINE 
Edward A. Solomons Albert K. Morehouse 
Herbert S. Duckworth Kenmore M. McManes 
George R. Cooper Frank T. Ward, Jr. 
Frank Akers Frederic S. Withington 
Harry B. Jarrett William V. O’Regan 
Delbert S. Cornwell Arleigh A. Burke 


REAR ADMIRAL, DENTAL CORPS 
Daniel W. Ryan 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate February 4 (legislative day of 
January 10), 1952: 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSICN 


Eugene M. Zuckert, of Connecticut, to be 
a member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for the remainder of the term of 4 years ex- 
Piring June 30, 1954. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Fesruary 4, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, as we face the duties 
and tasks of a new week, may we be 
quickened and stimulated with feelings 
of sympathy and brotherhood for ail 
mankind. 
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Fill us with a passion for social jus- 
tice and righteousness, May we not 
only be zealous and proud of our own 
rights but may we respect and safeguard 
the rights of others, 

Help us to sincerely endeavor to open 
up for men and nations everywhere new 
opportunities for the achievement and 
enjoyment of the more abundant life. 

We pray that we may make a de- 
termined effort’ to put the spirit of our 
blessed Lord in our policies of govern- 
ment, our business enterprises, and in 
the whole of life. 

May we work faithfully and wait 
patiently for the coming of a better day. 

Hear us in the name of the Master 
who went about doing good, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, January 31, 1952, was read 
and approved. 


LT 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, bills of the House of 
the following titles: 

H. R. 4948. An act to suspend certain im- 
port duties on lead; and 

H. R. 5448. An act to provide for the tem- 
porary free importation of zinc. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JoHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. LANGER, 
members of the joint select committee, 
on the part of the Senate, as provided for 
in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled “An 
act to provide for the disposition of cer- 
tain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of execu- 
tive papers referred to in the report of 
the Archivist of the United States num- 
bered 52-11. 





THE LATE HAROLD L. ICKES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of Harold L. Ickes takes from our 
midst one of the most dynamic figures 
in American history. His death also 
takes from the ranks of progressive 
thought and action in America one of 
its foremost leaders, a man of extraor- 
dinary vision, of unusual ability, of un- 
deniable courage, honorable and trust- 
worthy in every respect. He has left his 
indelible imprint upon the pages of our 
country’s history. 

Harold Ickes was a man of strong con- 
victions and a fighter for those convic- 
tions. Whether or not one agreed with 
his views, and I did, everyone respected 
him for his sincerity and for his many 
fine qualities. In any campaign or leg- 
islative fight in whicifi he was engaged, 
Harold Ickes never took a negative or 
defensive position. He always believed 
the best defense was a good offense. 
There was no more capable warrior for 
the causes in which he believed than 
Harold Ickes, and those causes he so ably 
fought for were in the best interests of 
the sick, the exploited, the underprivi- 
leged. He knew that in practical opera- 
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tion government to bring justice to our 
people must function for the weak. 

In his death our Nation has lost one of 
its greatest citizens. I have lost a dear 
and valued friend. To Mrs. Ickes and 
their children I extend my profound 
sympathy in their bereavement. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Iryield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN, I wish to join the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts in paying 
tribute to Harold L. Ickes. 

Mr. Ickes and I disagreed on many is- 
sues. But, there was one issue on which 
we did agree, which meant more to the 
economic welfare of the American peo- 
ple than almost any other issue that 
has yet confronted this generation. 
That was the development and distribu- 
tion of the water power of this Nation 
at rates the people could afford to pay. 

Mr. Ickes, as Secretary of the Interior, 
was strongly in favor of the develop- 
ment of such great streams as the Co- 
lumbia River. I joined him in that 
fight. When the time came to distribute 
the power at Bonneville, he called me 
over the telephone and asked me if I 
would object to selling the power at 
Bonneville at a cheaper rate than that 
at which the power was being sold in 
the Tennessee Valley area. He said 
that the Bonneville power could be sold 
economically for less than was being 
paid for power produced by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, which I had 
helped to create, being coauthor with 
Senator Norris of the bill to create the 
TVA. I told him by all means to see 
that it was sold at the lowest rate that 
was commensurate with sound invest- 
ment. In other words, I did not want to 
see it sold at a loss. I wanted it sold 
at the lowest possible rate it could be 
sold at without the Government sus- 
taining a loss. 

With that beginning, there has been 
the greatest development of that great 
northwestern country that anybody 
dreamed of a quarter of a century ago. 
It is due in great measure to the efforts 
of Harold L. Ickes. He started the pro- 
gram of distributing the power gener- 
ated on the Columbia River at rates the 
people of that great northwestern sec- 
tion could afford to pay. If all the rest 
of the people of this country got their 
power at the Bonneville rates they 
would save more than $2,000,000,000 a 
year on their light and power bills. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I agree with the 
gentleman from Mississippi. In the 
fights which he has referred to, I was one 
of those who fought shoulder to shoulder 
with the late Secretary Ickes and also 
with the gentleman from Mississippi and 
all others of progressive views in view- 
ing those problems from a national view- 
point as distinct from a sectional view- 
point. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr.CANNON. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
Ickes not only served longer as a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet than any other man 
in American history but he attained 
heights of achievement unexcelled by 
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any previous man in that exalted ca- 
pacity. 

He was a man of indefatigable indus- 
try. Soon after his appointment, I re- 
ceived a telegram late one afternoon 
announcing the discontinuance of work 
on an important project due to an un- 
expected decision by the General Ac- 
counting Office. Continuation of the 
work required the technical approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior. I looked 
at my watch. It was 6:30. All depart- 
ments closed at 4:30. But I had heard 
that the new Secretary was a hard work- 
er and it occurred to me that he might 
still be at his office. I hurried out and 
hailed a taxicab and drove down the 
Avenue between Government buildings, 
silent and deserted. When I reached the 
Interior Building, all the lower offices 
had long since been closed, but when I 
reached the office of the Secretary it was 
like a newspaper Office on election night. 
Everything was running at full blast, like 
a plant in the midst oi high-pressure 
production. 

I was told I could not see the Secre- 
tary; he was too busy. I said, ‘‘Ask him.” 
The receptionist came out and said, “Mr. 
Ickes will see you.” 

In his office I said, ‘How do you do, Mr. 
Ickes.” 

He said, “What do you want, Mr. Can- 
NON?” 

I said, “It is kind of you to see me at 
this late hour.” 

He said, ‘“‘What do you want, Mr. Can- 
NON?” 

I said, “We have a project——” 

He said, “What do you want, Mr. Can- 
NON?” 

I said, “I want you to sign this order.” 
He took it; read it carefully and signed 
it and said: 

“Good-by, Mr. CANNON.” 

As I stood outside the building, look- 
ing back, I noted that it was past 7 
o’clock and although no one was looking 
I took off my hat in deference to a 
hard-working public servant. 

He was a man of sterling integrity. 
And he demanded conscientious service 
on the part of those with whom he was 
associated. One of the secretaries em- 
ployed in my office was transferred to 
the civil service and by good fortune 
landed in the office of Secretary Ickes. 
The second day he was there, Mr. Ickes 
called him in and said, “I want you to 
check telephone No. 532. If anybody 
makes any engagement to meet anybody, 
anywhere, any time today, come imme- 
diately and notify me.” In about an 
hour the clerk hurried in and told Mr. 
Ickes that an engagement had been 
made for luncheon at the New Willard 
Hotel at 12:30 that day. Mr. Ickes 
touched a button on his desk. A door 
opened behind him and two operatives 
came in. He said, “You go to the Willard 
Hotel and take a table as close to this 
man as you can get it, and then report to 
me as soon as the luncheon is over.” 
They came back and reported, and with- 
in 15 minutes, one of the most important 
men in the Department, had been sum- 
marily dismissed—thrown out without 
even an opportunity to collect the papers 
on his desk. In the midst of a routine 
grant of money on a legitimate project 
he had made arrangements under which 
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he himself would secure a personal ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. Speaker, in the death of Secretary 
Ickes the country has lost one of the 
ablest, one of the most conscientious, one 
of the most contentious, and one of the 
best-loved men in America. 


NATIONAL DAY OF MEDITATION AND 
PRAYER 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
the people all across the country, of all 
faiths and all creeds and all religions, 
were challenged yesterday by the sug- 
gestion, made on the east steps of the 
Capitol by Billy Graham that the Con- 
gress call on the President for the proc- 
lamation of a day of prayer, a day on 
which members of all faiths and all re- 
ligions could spend in meditation and 
prayer. I have, therefore, today intro- 
duced a concurrent resolution and also 
a joint resolution calling for such a proc- 
lamation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Graham is an excellent 
one, and one which persons of all creeds 
can join in whether they be Catholic, 
Protestant, or Jew. Expressing my own 
personal opinion, I am glad to note that 
the gentleman from Tennessee is intro- 
ducing the resolutions. I might say that 
this morning I took it up at the leader- 
ship meeting with President Truman, 
and the President told me he hoped the 
Congress would pass an appropriate res- 
olution and that he viewed it with ex- 
treme favor. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
heard the suggestion made yesterday by 
Mr. Graham, and speaking, I am sure, 
for the majority of Republicans, we are 
very happy to join in this resolution call- 
ing for a day of prayer. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I whole- 
heartedly endorse the resolution of the 
Congressman from Tennessee, PERcy 
Priest. This resolution embodies the 
suggestions made at the tremendous 
meeting yesterday afternoon on the steps 
of the Capitol by the great spiritual lead- 
er, Billy Graham. I heard him make 
this suggestion and I think the national 
interest would be much better served if 
we turn aside for a full day to pray for 
spiritual help and guidance from the Al- 
mighty during these troublous times. I 
hope that all denominations, Catholics, 
Jewish, and Protestants, will join in this 
day of prayer and that the Priest resolu- 
tion will go through the House and Sen- 
ate in record time. 


Mr. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of a number of Members, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks on the sub- 
ject of the resolutions which I intro- 
duced today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO STANDING COMMITTEES 
OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 
515), which I send to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby, elected mem- 
bers of the following standing committees 
of the House of Representatives: 

Committee on =xpenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments: Frank C. OSMERS, JR., 
New Jersey. 

Committee on House Administration: 
Pau. F. SCHENCK, Ohio; JosEPH L. CARRIGG, 
Pennsylvania. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PUBLICITY IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, we are all familiar with the 
great expense of publicity in the De- 
partment of Defense. The Department 
of the Army, the Department of the 
Navy, the Department of the Air Force, 
and the ov-<r-all Department of Defense 
have huge sums for this purpose, which 
amounts to about $10,000,000 a year. In 
spite of all this appropriating, the only 
way in which Congress can find out what 
becomes of public money in the Depart- 
ment of Defense is through investigating 
committees. In view of the generous 
appropriations it seems remarkable to 
learn that the publicity facilities for the 
Department of Defense are not enough 
for Mr. Earl D. Johnson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Army, who has employed 
in his immediate office an information 
specialist, GS-12, at over $7,000 a year 
salary. I should like to ask how many 
more assistant secretaries have personal 
press agents at Government expense. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 2 OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 2 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
may continue its hearings this afternoon, 
ee the session of the 

ouse. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL MINE-SAFETY LAWS 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, over the 
week end there has been another tragedy 
in the Nation's coal fields—this time in 
Pennsylvania. 

The urgent need for enforcement pro- 
visions in the Federal mine-safety law is 
pointed out by the explosion Saturday in 
Carpentertown No. 2 mine, in which six 
coal miners were killed. 

This particular mine had been subject 
to differences between State inspection 
and Federal inspection and the fatal ex- 
plosion Saturday is the tragic testimony 
that had Federal warning been heeded 
lives may have been saved. Since Fed- 
eral inspectors have authority merely to 
inspect and recommend, three consecu- 
tive warnings that the mine was gassy 
went unheeded. 

Three times in 1951 Federal inspectors 
reported Carpnentertown No. 2 as gassy. 
The mine had a Federal classification as 
gassy. It had a State classification as 
nongassy. The mine operators once 
during 1951 protested the Federal classi- 
fication, so the Federal Bureau of Mines 
went back in to take more samples. 
Again they found evidence of methane 
gas. But the mine continued to operate, 
ignoring the Federal warning. 

I am as zealous in protecting the sov- 
ereignty of the several! States as any man 
in this House, but I also feel that the 
coca] miners of this Nation who daily risk 
their lives in an industry which con- 
tributes so much to our industrial prog- 
ress have the right to full protection in 
the performance of their hazardous job. 

I realize it has been the traditional 
view that mine safety is a State responsi- 
bility, but the records cry out loudly that 
the States have failed to provide for the 
protection of mine workers as they could 
and should have done. I think the tragic 
record since 1883, which shows 100,000 
miners killed, calls for immediate action 
on the part of Congress to put teeth into 
the Federal mine-safety law. Human 
rights should transcend even State 
rights. 

The Federal Government should have 
the right to make our Nation’s mines 
safer in the light of State governments’ 
unwillingness or inability to do so. 

Let Congress act without further delay. 

The basis for determining the classi- 
fication of a mine as gassy according to 
the bituminous mining laws of Pennsyl- 
vania is whether methane can be de- 
tected with an approved flame safety 
lamp. This is a qualitative test and the 
minimum amount of methane that can 
be detected by the average qualified and 
trained person is approximately 1 per- 
cent methane. 
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The Federal code for bituminous coal 
and lignite mines defines that a mine 
should be classed as gassy if methane 
has been ignited or has been found by 
a permissible flame safety lamp or by 
air analysis in an amount of twenty-five 
one hundredths or more in any open 
workings. Obviously, the Federal code 
is more specific and more stringent with 
respect to the amount of methane in a 
mine which would determine whether 
the mine should be classified. 

Federal inspections were made at 
Carpentertown No. 2 Mine on June 5-8, 
1951, and on August 23-28, 1951, and 
in each, under the Federal tests, meth- 
ane gas was found. Because of the dif- 
ferences in the State and Federal in- 
spections the company requested a gas 
survey which was made on September 
21 and 24, 1951, at which upward of 100 
samples of air were taken and the Fed- 
eral officials stuck to their guns and 
classified the mine as gassy. There were 
about 65 miners working at the time of 
the explosion, 6 were killed, 4 were in- 
jured and hospitalized. One of these 
has been released from the hospital. 
None suffered burns. They were vic- 
tims of asphyxiation. The reason for 
the low fatalities is believed to have been 
the result of the fact that the section 
of the mine where the explosion occurred 
was dripping wet and the explosion was 
not carried by coal dust. There was in- 
dication of laxity in rock dusting but the 
dampness of the mine offset that danger 
to a great degree. 

The differences between the State sys- 
tem and the Federal system of deter- 
mining a gassy mine indicate the neces- 
sity for uniform mine-safety laws on a 
national basis. Evidently the Federal 
code is a much greater safeguard for the 
miners, 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
while I was growing up there was a very 
popular song being sung, during or right 
after World War I, entitled “How You 
Gonna’ Keep ’Em Down on the Farm.” 
In view of the fabulous wages being paid 
on the atomic test site in Nevada, I 
wonder how we are going to keep the 
confidence of our people in the defense 
program of our country. 

Just let me read to you a letter re- 
ceived from a very prominent and pa- 
triotic businessman of my community, 
in which he refers to and encloses a 
newspaper story of what appears to be 
extravagant, excessive, and wasteful ex- 
penditures: 

Enclosed is a clipping from the morning 
paper which has startled me and everyone 
who has read it. Currently, it is the prin- 


cipal topic of conversation on the street 
here. 


Most of the people believe nothing will be 
done about it, but I argued that you and a 
few others like yourself will see that some- 
thing is done. 

Therefore, to back up my statement, please 
let me know what is done by Congress to 
correct this situation. 
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He is certainly entitled to ask that 
Congress do something about this situa- 
tion. I am happy that the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Congress on Atomic En- 
ergy has already held open public hear- 
ings and has promised to get to the bot- 
tom of this apparent reckless expendi- 
ture of public funds. I am hopeful that 
the committee will recommend legisla- 
tion which will prevent a recurrence. 

From the best information available 
to me, I find that the Atomic Energy 
Commission can get the very best plumb- 
ers in the area I represent at a wage 
rate which will amount to around $100 
for a regular 5-day week—not $700. 
And this man who worked for around 
$100 a week has to pay the taxes out of 
which the $700 a week plumber is paid. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people do 
not ask us to reduce our defense, but 
they have every right to expect us to re- 
duce the cost of defense. I have every 
reason to believe that by intensive and 
careful work we, as Members of Con- 
gress, can reduce the cost of defense 
without impairment of our defense pro- 
gram. This is just another example of 
waste which I know can be prevented. 





BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Mr. DENNY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENNY. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege for me as a member of the na- 
tional executive board of the Boy Scouts 
of America to advise you that this week, 
as many of you are aware, has been 
designated as Boy Scout Week and the 
nearly 3,000,000 members of the Boy 
Scouts of America are observing the 
forty-second anniversary of its found- 
ing. This organization which has been 
granted a Federal charter by Congress 
has as its purpose to train boys for citi- 
zenship and to help them to develop into 
men of character. 

Over 19,000,000 American men and 
boys have had this training, and these 
former Scouts have stated again and 
again that their Scout training has been 
invaluable in their later life. 

The movement is open to every Amer- 
ican boy who is 8 years of age no matter 
where he lives, who his father was or 
what race or creed the boy belongs to. 
This year the Boy Scouts are inaugurat- 
ing a 3-year program. It has certain 
definite objectives which time does not 
permit me to enumerate. These objec- 
tives are aimed at the boys themselves, 
the Scout movement and the Nation. 
The slogan of the program is “Forward 
on liberty’s team” and every one of the 
members is going to do his best to 
achieve the goals of public service, pa- 
triotism, and democracy which have 
been set. 

I am sure that az patriotic citizens we 
all wish the Scouts well in their praise- 
worthy undertaking. I hope that we 
can do more than merely extend good 
wishes. If we lend our support and 
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leadership to them in our home com- 
munity we can help them in a very ef- 
fective way to do the job which they 
have undertaken, 





THE REPUBLICAN DINNER 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
two great events being held tonight: One 
is Billy Graham’s revival, and the other 
is the big Republican shindig at the Mc- 
Donough Georgetown Memorial Gymna- 
sium at Georgetown University. 

Tonight we are going to prove to you 
that a dollar under the Republican ad- 
ministration can go farther than a hun- 
dred dollars under a Democratic admin- 
istration and not travel as fast. 

I trust all of you will come, Democrats 
as well as Republicans. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to invite 
you personally to be my guest there 
tonight. 





THE VOTE ON THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
IN 1920 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, out of curiosity, I asked some of my 
colleagues what was the final vote in 
the United States Senate on the League 
of Nations on March 19, 1920. I was 
interested to see if their answers were 
as inaccurate as mine had been before 
checking. The vote was 49 ayes, 35 nays, 
7 less than the two-thirds majority re- 
quired. The Republican vote was 28 
for 12 against. The Democrat vote was 
21 for, 23 against. Is not it wonderful 
how a lie can be repeated so often that 
it becomes accepted as the truth? 
Shame on those 12 isolationist Republi- 
cans who failed to support President 
Wilson on the League of Nations issue. 

I am inserting in the Recorp the ques- 
tion and enswer which appeared in the 
January 23, 1952, Pathfinder which set 
my thinking straight on the matter: 

What was the final vote in the United 
States Senate on the League of Nations? 
Please give the vote by parties. 

Answer. In the final vote (March 19, 1920) 
on the Treaty of Versailles, into which the 
League of Nations was incorporated, the 
Senate lined up as follows: Ayes, 49 (21 
Democrats, 28 Republicans); nays, 35 (23 
Democrats, 12 Republicans). Since the aye 
vote was seven less than the required two- 
thirds majority of those present, the treaty 
and the League were rejected. 





SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 10 minutes today, following 
the special orders theretofore entered. 
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SUN PRAIRIE, WIS., GROUND HOGS 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is theré objection to 
the request, of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the smokebound, smogbound, dust- 
bound hamlet of Punxsutawney, Pa., of 
which I am sure few people in or out of 
Congress have ever heard, and which, 
I am informed, consists largely of a 
country store and a boastful Congress- 
man, has presumptuously claimed the 
title of “Ground Hog Capital of Amer- 
ica.” Our colleague who represents that 
part of Pennsylvania has, with similar 
underground, unfounded, and wun- 
grounded presumption assumed the title 
of the “Ground Hog Congressman.” 

Mr. Speaker, I do not cove this title 
which the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia’s Nineteenth District (Mr. Gavin] 
has so groundlessly hogged. But before 
he preens himself even more unduly than 
he already has, I think he should pause 
to consider the consequence of a ground- 
hog-hole shaking event that occurred 
on Saturday evening, ground-hog day, 
at Sun Prairie, Wis.’ In this prosperous 
and progressive village in the shadow 
of our State capital, there occurred the 
duly formalized wedding of a fine, young, 
sleek, and healthy ground-hog maid and 
Sir No-Talk-in-Sleep, equally fine, 
young, sleek, and healthy. 

Dane County Clerk Kieth Schwartz 
had previously found their credentials 
and records in good order as basis for 
issuing a formal marriage license. 

This formal ceremony assures that in 
the natural course of events the legiti- 
mate ground-hog-forecasting center of 
America will soon be even more firmly 
established at Sun Prairie, Wis., leaving 
the illegitimate ground hogs of Punxsu- 
tawney with an even more obscure title. 

Of course, this places my friend, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania ([Mr. 
Gavin], in a very untenable and embar- 
rassing position. He must now either 
concede the ground-hog--forecasting title 
to Sun Prairie or must publicly support 
the illegitimate claims of the illegiti- 
mate offsprinc of his unwedded Punxsu- 
tawney ground-hog constituents. 

I trust, out of my high regard for him 
and his other constituents, that he will 
no longer condone Punxsutawney’s 
shamefulness and will concede their 
rightful honors to the legitimate ground 
hogs of Sun Prairie. 


PENNSYLVANIA GROUND HOGS 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I might 
say to my good friend from Wisconsin 
that the Punxsutawney ground hog, the 
one and only ground hog, on February 
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2 saw his shadow and predicts six more 
weeks of winter weather. 

I anticipated the other day, that at- 
tempts would be made to reflect in the 
glory of Punxsutawney ground hog. 

The latest beef today comes from Sun 
Prairie, Wis. I looked it up on the map. 
It is a wide place in the road in south- 
ern Wisconsin. A two-cow town in the 
district of my very good and able friend, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, GLENN 
Davis, who spoke here today on defense 
of this synthetic hog. 

Also, I understand that in addition to 
this pusillanimous publicity-seeking pig, 
they are blowing about, they have a pea 
and tomato cannery, a creamery, and a 
hatchery in Sun Prairie. 

They say this Sun Prairie hog has 
been raised on milk and honey. Whata 
coddled, feeble, faint-hearted pig he 
turns out to be. What a comparison 
with the rough, tough Punxy ground hog 
who has lived his life in the mountains 
of Pennsylvania on Gobblers Knob near 
Punxsutawney. Why, there are more 
ground hogs on Gobblers Knob than in 
the whole State of Wisconsin. 

I did not intend to dignify a recogni- 
tion of this weakling, this milk-and- 
honey pig from Sun Prairie, but I can- 
not let this cheap threat go unchal- 
lenged. Like the measles, these run-of- 
the-mine figures seem to be breaking out 
everywhere, and all I can say to them 
is what I said last year: Phut, phuf, and 
phuie.” 


NATIONAL DAY FOR PRAYER 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
advantaze of this opportunity to con- 
gratulate my good friend and colleague, 
the Democratic whip, the gentleman 
from Tennessee, Mr. Percy Prisst, for 
having introduced a resolution request- 
ing the President to set aside and pro- 
claim a national day for prayer. I did 
not know the gentleman from Tennes- 
see was going to introduce such a reso- 
lution, for I, too, introduced one. I am 
happy to learn through the majority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] that President 
Truman is in accord with such a pro- 
gram. I think this would be one of the 
most significant proclamations to be is- 
sued in the year of 1952. 

The meeting on the east steps of the 
Capitol yesterday afternoon was prob- 
ably one of the most manifest expres- 
sions of the fervent desire of our people 
to receive divine guidance ever exhib- 
ited in our time. 

T hope that the Reverend Billy Graham 
will again be successful in getting per- 
mission to use the Capitol steps on the 
17th of February to conclude his great 
6 weeks of evangelistic services here in 
the Nation’s Capital. 
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SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
today for 8 minutes, following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. RANKIN addressed the House His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.) 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


PARTICIPATION OF MILITARY PERSON- 
NEL IN OLYMPIC GAMES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1184) 
to authorize the training for, attendance 
at, and participation in Olympic Games 
by military personnel, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. DURHAM. I understand that 
this bill has been objected to before by 
the gentleman because of an amend- 
ment which he suggested. At the pres- 
ent time, there is such an amendment 
at the desk. 

Mr. FORD. I have not been contact- 
ed beforehand about such amendment. 
My objection to the legislation is that I 
do not think we should authorize $50,000 
for each of the three branches of the 
service for this type of program. I have 
no objection whatsoever to the authori- 
zation permitting military personnel to 
participate in Olympic games, but I do 
not think the funds for their partici- 
pation should come out of the Federal 
Treasury, or out of the budget of the De- 
fense Department. 

Mr. DURHAM. Of course, that has 
always been the practice, as the gentle- 
man knows. That has been done here- 
tofore. I know of no other way that we 
can possibly carry out the participation 
without the funds being made available 
through the defense agency. Of course, 
I think everyone will agree that this is 
a sort of good-will token, and the sort 
of thing that has been done heretofore. 
Personally, I would hate to see the serv- 
ices not participate in these games for 
a number of reasons. 

Mr. FORD. There is no reason why 
the participation cannot be authorized. 
While these individuals are overseas par- 
ticipating, their pay and allowances can 
continue. I do, however, object to hav- 
ing $50,000 for each branch of the serv- 
ice, or $150,000 as a sort of kitty for the 
Armed Forces to undertake what they 
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have in mind over and above the nor- 
mal expenditures for recreation and for 
athletic contests. If you can overcome 
that point, I certainly have no objection 
to participation by the military in the 
Olympic games. 

Mr. DURHAM. Isee no way that that 
can be done without the funds. I ap- 
parently misunderstood the situation. I 
thought the gentleman objected to it for 
certain reasons, and that we had a prop- 
er amendment prepared to take care of 
that. Of course, I know of no way that 
we could overcome objections to the 
funds, because under the circumstances 
we certainly have to have some funds to 
participate, and it would be impossible 
otherwise. 

Mr. FORD. Why do you have to have 
the funds? The cost of sending an 
Olympic team to the games is borne by 
general public solicitation. 

Mr. DURHAM. Of course, if it could 
be done by public solicitation, that would 
be fine, but I do not see how it can pos- 
sibly be done. That has never been done 
that I know of except in the services such 
as the USO or something like that. 

Mr. FORD. There is a campaign now 
to raise funds to send civilians overseas 
as our representatives at the Olympic 
Games. Why cannot those same funds 
be used to send our military personnel 
to those games? 

Mr. DURHAM. I am quite sure the 
gentleman understands that is strictly 
nonmilitary. 

Mr. FORD. But they are all members 
of the same team. This bill has been 
passed over before by me and I intend to 
do so in the future until a more adequate 
explanation is made by the Department 
of Defense. No attempt has been made 
to date to contact me and explain just 
how this money will be handled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I will be 
glad to discuss the matter with the gen- 
tleman. Perhaps the next time we can 
work out some arrangement. I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 





INVESTIGATION OF FEASIBILITY OF 
ESTABLISHING COORDINATED LOCAL, 
STATE, AND FEDERAL PROGRAM IN THE 
CITY OF BOSTON 


The Clerk called House Joint Resolu- 
tion 254, to provide for investigating the 
feasibility of establishing a coordinated 
local, State, and Federal program in the 
city of Boston, Mass., and general vicin- 
ity thereof, for the purpose of preserving 
the historic properties, objects, and 
buildings in that area. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this resolu- 
tion be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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INVESTIGATION AND REPORT ON CON- 
SERVATION, DEVELOPMENT, AND UTILI- 
ZATION OF WATER RESOURCES OF 
HAWAII 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2131) 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to investigate and report to the 
Congress on the conservation, develop- 
ment, and utilization of the water re- 
sources of Hawaii. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 





AMENDING THE HAWAIIAN ORGANIC ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4408) 
to amend section 73 (1) of the Hawaiian 
Organic Act. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 73 (1) 
of the Hawaiian Organic Act is hereby 
amended by amending the first proviso of 
the second sentence thereof to read as fol- 
lows: “Provided, however, That the commis- 
sioner shall, with the approval of said board, 
sell to any citizen of the United States, or 
to any person who has legally declared his 
intention to become a citizen, for residence 
purposes lots and tracts, not exceeding three 
acres in area; and that sales of Government 
lands or any interest therein may be made 
upon the approval of said board for business 
uses or other undertakings or uses, except 
those which are primarily agricultural in 
character, whenever such sale is deemed to 
be in the interest of the development of the 
community or area in which said lands are 
located, and all such sales shall be limited 
to the amount actually necessary for the 
economical conduct of such business under- 
taking or use:”, 

Sec. 2 This act shall take effect on and 
after the date of its approval. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 6, insert “use or other.” 


; The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LS 


AMENDING THE HAWAIIAN ORGANIC ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4799) 


to amend section 73 (i) of the Hawaiian 
Organic Act. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first proviso 
of section 73 (i) of the Hawaiian Organic Act 
is hereby amended to read as follows: “Pro- 
vided, however, That lots may be sold for 
cash without recourse to drawing or lot and 
forthwith patented to any citizen of the 
United States applying therefor, possessing 
the qualifications of a homesteader as now 
provided by law, and who has qualified for 
and received a loan under the provisions of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act (50 
Stat. 522, 7 U. S. C., 1946 edition, ch. 33), as 
amended or as may hereafter be amended, 
for the acquisition of a farm.” 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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EXCHANGE OF LANDS LOCATED WITHIN 
THE VICINITY OF FEDERAL COMMUNI- 


CATIONS COMMISSION’S PRIMARY 
MONITORING STATION, PORTLAND, 
OREG. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5369) 
to authorize the exchange of certain 
lands located within, and in the vicinity 
of, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission’s primary monitoring station, 
Portland, Oreg. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc.,,That the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, be, and is hereby, 
authorized, under such terms and conditions 
as it may prescribe— 

(a) To convey to the State of Oregon all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
of America in and to two tracts of land lo- 
cated within the boundaries of the Federal 
Communications Commission’s primary mon- 
itoring station in Portland, Oreg., which 
tracts are described as follows: 

(1) A parcel of land lying in the northeast 
quarter of section 25, township 1 north, range 
2 east, Willamette meridian, Multnomah 
County, Orey., and being a portion of the 
following-described property: That tract of 
land which was conveyed by that certain deed 
to the United States of America, recorded in 
book 608, page 261, of Multnomah County 
Records of Deeds. The said parcel being de- 
scribed as follows: 

Beginning at the intersection of the north 
and south center line of section 25 and the 
south line of the right-of-way of the Oregon 
Railroad and Navigation Co.; thence east- 
erly along said right-of-way line to the 
east line of said property; thence south along 
said east line one hundred and fifty feet, 
more or less, to a line parallel to and one 
hundred feet southerly of the center line of 
the T. H. Banfield Expressway; thence wester- 
ly parallel to and one hundred feet southerly 
of said highway center line, eight hundred 
and eighty-four feet, more or less, to the 
north and south center line of section 25; 
thence north one hundred and fifty feet, 
more or less, to the point of beginning. The 
center line of the T. H. Banfield Expressway 
being described as follows: Beginning at 
engineer’s station 487+-47.03, said station be- 
ing approximately five hundred and twenty 
feet north and two hundred feet west of the 
center of section 25; thence on a 5,729.58-foot 
radius curve left (the long chord of which 
bears south eighty-four degrees twenty-seven 
minutes twenty-three seconds east) six 
hundred thirty-two and ninety-seven one- 
hundredths feet; thence on a spiral curve 
left (the long chord of which bears south 
eighty-eight degrees fifty-seven minutes 
seventeen seconds east) four hundred feet; 
thence south eighty-nine degrees thirty- 
seven minutes seventeen seconds east two 
hundred and twenty feet to station 500+ 00; 
said center line crossing the west and east 
lines of said parcel approximately at stations 
489+ 63 and 498+47, respectively. The par- 
cel of land to which this description applies 
contains three and ten one-hundredths 
acres. 

(2) A parcel of land lying in lot 4, block 1, 
of Springwater Acreage, situated in section 
25, township 1 north, range 2 east, Willamette 
meridian, Multnomah County, Oreg. The 
said parcel being the west forty feet of the 
north half of said lot 4, described as follows: 
Beginning at the northwest corner of said lot 
4 (twenty feet east of the center line of 
Northeast One Hundred and Forty-eighth 
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Avenue); thence east forty feet along the 
north line; thence south, parallel to the 
center line of Northeast One Hundred and 
Forty-eighth Avenue two hundred five and 
five-tenths feet; thence west forty feet to the 
east line of One Hundred and Forty-eighth 
Avenue; thence north along said east line to 
the point of beginning. The parcel of land 
to which this description applies contains 
nineteen one-hundredths acre; and 

(b) To accept in exchange therefor for the 
United States of America all right, title, and 
interest of the State of Oregon in and to a 
parcel of land lying in lot 5, block 1, Spring- 
water Acreage, in section 25, township 1 
north, range 2 east, Willamette meridian, 
Multnomah County, Oreg., and being that 
portion of said lot 5 lying west of the north 
and south center line of section 25, lying 
east of a line parallel to and sixty feet east of 
the center line of Northeast One Hundred 
and Forty-eighth Avenue and lying south of 
the southerly right-of-way line of the T. H. 
Banfield Expressway which right-of-way line 
is parallel to and one hundred feet southerly 
of the center line of said highway; said par- 
cel being more particularly described as fol- 
lows: 

Beginning at the intersection of the south 
line of said lot 5 and the north and south 
center line of section 25; thence north along 
the north and south center line of section 25, 
ninety feet, more or less, to the southerly 
right-of-way line of said highway; thence 
westerly on said right-of-way line as follows: 
On a 5,829.58-foot radius curve left (the long 
chord of which bears north eighty-two de- 
grees twenty-four minutes fifteen seconds 
west) two hundred twenty-six and thirty- 
eight one-hundredths feet, on a spiral curve 
left (the long chord of which bears north 
seventy-nine degrees fifty-seven minutes 
thirty seconds west) four hundred three and 
forty-nine one-hundredths feet, and north 
seventy-nine degrees seventeen minutes 
thirty seconds west three hundred forty-six 
and sever.teen one-hundredths feet to a line 
which is parallel to and sixty feet easterly of 
the center line of Northeast One Hundred 
and Forty-eighth Avenue; thence south 
parallel to said center line of Northeast One 
Hundred and Forty-eighth Avenue two hun- 
dred and thirty-nine feet, more or less to the 
south line of lot 5; thence east along said 
south line to the point of beginning; con- 
taining three and fifty-four one-hundredths 
acres. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RATIFYING AND CONFIRMING THE: 
SESSION LAWS OF HAWAII 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4797) 
to ratify and confirm Act 291 of the 
Session Laws of Hawaii, 1949, section 2 
of Act 152 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 
1951, and section 2 of Act 171 of the 
Session Laws of Hawaii, 1951, which in- 
cluded Maui County Waterworks Board, 
Kauai County Waterworks Board, and 
the Board of Water Supply, County of 
Hawaii, under the definition of “mu- 
nicipality” in the issuance of revenue 
bonds pursuant to the Revenue Bond Act 
of 1935. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Act 291 of the 
Session Laws of Hawaii, 1949, section 2 of 
Act 152 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1951, 
and section 2 of Act 171 of the Session Laws 
of Hawaii, 1951, which amended section 6081 
of the revised laws of Hawaii, 1945, as 
amended, to include Maui County Water- 
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works Board, Kauai County Waterworks 
Board, and the Board of Water Supply, 
County of Hawaii, under the definition of 
“municipality” in the issuance of revenue 
bonds under the Revenue Bond Act of 1935, 
are hereby ratified and confirmed, and reve- 
nue bonds may be issued by said Maui 
County Waterworks Board, Kauai County 
Waterworks Board, and the board of water 
supply, county of Hawaii, under and pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Revenue Bond 
Act of 1935, as amended, without approval 
of the President of the United States and 
without the incurring of an indebtedness 
within the meaning of the Hawaiian Or- 
ganic Act, and the Revenue Bond Act of 
1935 as so amended shall constitute full 
authority for the issuance of said bonds 
without referenc’ to and independent of the 
Hawaiian Organic Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN LAND AND IM- 
PROVEMENTS AT PASS CHRISTIAN, MISS. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3995) 
to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
to transfer to the Department of the 
Navy certain land and improvements at 
Pass Christian, Miss. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Commerce is hereby authorized and directed 
to transfer to the Department of the Navy, 
without reimbursement, a parcel of land 
containing twenty-three and five-tenths 
acres, more or less, together with all improve- 
ments thereon and personal property relat- 
ing thereto, located at Pass Christian, Miss., 
and known as the former United States Mer- 
chant Marine Cadet School. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time in order to state for 
the record the purpose of the bill, H. R. 
3995, which the House has just unani- 
mously passed. 

As the bill indicates, the purpose is 
to transfer from the Department of 
Commerce to the Department of the 
Navy certain lands and improvements 
at Pass Christian, Miss., known as the 
Merchant Marine Academy, consisting 
of 23.5 acres together with all improve- 
ments thereon and the personal prop- 
erty relating thereto. This property up 
until last year was used by the United 
States Maritime Administration as a 
training school for cadets in our mer- 
chant marine. The original cost of the 
land was $142,937. The total invest- 
ment of the United States Government 
in the property as of June 20, 1950, was 
$1,412,000. It is a beautiful and most 
attractive location on the Mississippi 
Gulf Coast where the Bay of St. Louis 
and the Gulf of Mexico commingle. It is 
doubtful whether there is a more attrac- 
tive spot anywhere on the coast line 
-< the United States than will be found 

ere. 

While the Navy has indicated that it 
is induced to acquire this property in its 
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training program, the Navy has had the 
use and benefit of this property now for 
nearly a year, but it has not yet indi- 
cated to what use it will put the property. 
This raises a very interesting question 
concerning the procurement policy of 
our whole national defense set-up. As 
the author of the bill, I testified in the 
hearings before the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries in its behalf. 
I took particular pains to point out that 
the Navy should not acquire the property 
unless it intended to use it at a reason- 
ably early date. That was several 
months ago. Still there has been no in- 
dication what, if anything, the Navy in- 
tends to do with the property. While I 
gladly cooperate with the Navy Depart- 
ment in acquiring the property if it has 
need therefor, I would deplore its ac- 
quisition by that Department of our na- 
tional defense if it were acquired simply 
as an additional asset of the Navy when 
it is possible that other departments of 
the national defense could advanta- 
geously make use of it. Certainly neither 
I nor my constituents want the Gov- 
ernment to spend further money on the 
property by using it or otherwise simply 
to give employment or economic advan- 
tage to the community. But I am sure 
that I speak for my constituents as well 
as myself in pointing out that the prop- 
erty should either be utilized by the 
Navy, if it has need therefor, or if it does 
not have need therefor, it should be sur- 
rendered to some department of our 
national defense set-up who has need 
for it. Otherwise, it should be disposed 
of by public auction and the funds re- 
ceived turned in to the Treasury of the 
United States. The whole question of 
the need for some central defense pro- 
curement agency is raised here. We 
frequently see one department of the 
Government going out and acquiring 
private property for some new installa- 
tion while other departments of the Gov- 
ernment are hoarding facilities which 
would serve the purpose just as well, 
while the taxpayers would be saved the 
additional burden of the purchase price. 

The Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries concurring in this view 
made the following statement in their 
report: 

Your committee also concurs in the views 
expressed by said agencies, but, in urging 
enactment of this legislation, wishes to em- 
phasize the views expressed in the course of 
the hearings that the Department of Defense 
as a whole should exercise the greatest dili- 
gence to put this facility to immediate ef- 
ficient use, if possible, and thereby to avoid 
the construction or acquisition of other 
properties while this remains idle for a po- 
tential need which may never be realized. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COMPENSATION OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES 
OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5490) 
relating to the compensation of certain 
employees of the Panama Canal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
there are no departmental reports ac- 
companying this bill. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 





AMENDING TITLE 17 OF THE UNITED 
STATES CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3589) 
to amend title 17 of the United States 
Code entitled “Copyrights” with respect 
to recording and performing rights in 
literary works. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 





AMENDING THE NATIONALITY ACT OF 
1940, AS AMENDED 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 401) 
to amend the Nationality Act of 1940, as 
amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SADLAK. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, and I shall not ob- 
ject, I take this opportunity to congratu- 
late the chairman of the Immigration 
and ?T’aturalization Subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Watrrrl, for bringing this meritorious 
legislation to the floor. He is the spon- 
sor of H.R. 401. It is a measure the like 
provisions of which have interested me 
since August 15, 1950. Though origi- 
nally introduced in the closing days of 
the Eighty-first Congress, and reintro- 
duced on January 3, 1951, the opening 
day of the Eighty-second Congress, the 
long delay in reaching action on the floor 
was occasioned, in large part, by the un- 
usually extended time required by the 
Defense Department to make up its mind 
on the proposal and to submit a favor- 
able report to the subcommittee. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SADLAK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. This bill is similar to 
the bills introduced by the gentleman 
from Connecticut and the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. CANFIELD], and I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I first 
saw the need of this legislation in August 
1950, and I then introduced a bill to 
provide expeditious citizenship in the 
field for aliens fighting in our Armed 
Forces. 

There had been called to my attention 
a case which most dramatically empha- 
sized the importance of restoring to law 
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that provision which had been law dur- 
ing World War II but had expired. It 
was the case of Roger Duquesne, a young 
Belgian, who had saved the life of an 
Air Force captain in my district. The 
latter had been shot down over Belgium 
and this lad not only provided him with 
sanctuary but arranged for him to escape 
from Nazi forces seeking his capture and 
eventually to get back to American lines. 

Roger had two great ambitions in life: 
One was to emigrate to the United States 
and see again his Air Force captain, and 
the other was to acquire American citi- 
zenship. He came to Paterson, N. J., 
and found that the captain, David 
Schwartz, was with the Armed Forces in 
Tokyo. The captain’s mother-in-law, 
Mrs. William Nichols, of 308 Paxton 
Street, Paterson, became a mother to 
this lad. In a very short time he re- 
ported to the recruiting office in Paterson 
to sign up with our Armed Forces and 
he was led to believe that his joining the 
Army automatically made him a citizen. 
It was not until he was in Korea that he 
discovered that this was not so. Mrs. 
Nichols was greatly concerned and re- 
ported the facts to me, and my intro- 
duction of the bill followed. Last year 
Roger Duquesne was reported missing in 
action in Pusan and nothing has been 
heard of him since. 

Mrs. Nichols and Captain Schwartz 
are prayerful that he may be found to 
be a prisoner of war. Reports from 
Korea are anything but optimistic. 
However, I, too, am hoping that he will 
be found and if he is, he will be thrilled 
to hear that the Congress has voted to 
make his citizenship possible. If it is 
discovered that he is definitely a casualty 
of this war, I want it to be recorded in 
the war history that Roger Duquesne 
fought for the land and the people he 
loved and that in almost every letter he 
wrote to his Paterson home he stressed 
his ever-increasing desire to be known 
as a full-fledged American citizen. 

Mr. SADLAK. Further reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask the chairman of the committee 
why the extension of this law has been 
made until 1955 instead of 1952? Per- 
haps this administration feels that the 
conflict in Korea will continue until 1955 
and cannot be ended in 1952. 

Mr. WALTER. The date is the date 
of the expiration of the Selective Service 
Act. It is felt advisable to have both acts 
terminate on the same date. 

Mr. SADLAK. Does the gentleman 
know how many noncitizens would be 
affected by this legislation? 

Mr. WALTER. It is estimated that 
there are approximately 58,000 aliens 
serving in the Armed Forces today, of 
which number there are 12,000 displaced 
persons. 

Mr. SADLAK. This bill would permit 
the fullest use of their technical skills, 
which they are not able to use now be- 
cause of the fact that they are nonciti- 
zens in the service. 

Mr. WALTER. Yes; that is particu- 
larly true with respect to the officer 
material. 

There are a great many young aliens 
in the armed services who had commis- 
sions in other forces. They are not eligi- 
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ble for officer-candidate schools, despite 
the fact that they are eminently quali- 
fied for training. 

I might point out to the gentleman the 
fact that there is nothing in the law that 
permits anybody illegally in the United 
States to take advantage of it; it merely 
confers upon the administration the 
power to set up places in the services in 
substitution for the courts where there 
are no courts available in order to pro- 
vide the usual naturalization facilities. 

Mr. SADLAK. In other words, we ad- 
here to the precedent which was estab- 
lished after World War I and World War 
II, and we are not doing anything new 
in this legislation. 

Mr. WALTER. No; this might be de- 
scribed as an extension of acts hereto- 
fore existing. 

Mr. SADLAK. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. Speaker, on April 13, 1951, dur- 
ing the consideration of the Selective 
Service Act, I endeavored to append 
an amendment purporting to achieve 
the same purposes as H. R. 401 aims 
to do today. At that time my amend- 
ment was disallowed on a point of order, 
but through the procedure of debate 
on the germaneness it was possible for 
me to bring to the notice of the House 
the urgent need of like legislation to 
provide at the earliest, the Korean con- 
flict continuing, the protection and im- 
munity of the United States uniform to 
noncitizens who were engaged in that 
war. For them capture by the North 
Koreans or Chinese Communists meant 
certain death or Siberia, because the 
cloak of protection that our citizenship 
could provide was not possible expedi- 
tiously under the Nationality Act, and 
the countries from which many of them 
came to the United States were then and 
continue to remain within the Commu- 
nist iron curtain. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER], the author 
of H. R. 401, told us a few minutes 
ago in response to my inquiry that some 
12,000 displaced persons were affected by 
this legislation, and this assertion there- 
fore substantiates my contention. I urge 
the passage of this bill and withdraw my 
objection under the reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That a new section 
324B be, and the same is hereby, added to 
chapter 3 of the Nationality Act of 1940, as 
amended (8 U.S. C. 907), which shall read 
as follows: 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tions 303 and 326 of this act, any person not 
a citizen, regardless of age, who on or after 
June 25, 1950, and not later than June 30, 
1952, has actively served or actively serves, 
honorably, in the military, naval, or air 
forces of the United States and who, having 
been lawfully admitted, temporarily or other- 
wise, to the United States, including its out- 
lying possessions and including the Canal 
Zone, shall have been at the time of his 
enlistment or induction within any such 
areas, may be naturalized upon compliance 
with all of the requirements of the naturali- 
zation laws, except that (1) no declaration 
of intention, no certificate of arrival, and 
no period of residence within the United 
States or any State shall be required; (2) 
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the petition for naturalization may be filed 
in any court having naturalization jurisdic- 
tion regardless of the residence of the peti- 
tioner; and (3) no fee shall be charged or 
collected for making, filing, or docketing 
the petition for naturalization, or for the 
final hearing thereon, or for the certificate 
of naturalization, if issued: Provided, how- 
ever, That (1) there shall be included in the 
petition the affidavits of at least two credible 
witnesses, citizens of the United States, stat- 
ing that each such witness personally knows 
the petitioner to be a person of good moral 
character, attached to the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States, and well 
disposed to the good order and happiness of 
the United States; (2) the service of the 
petitioner in the military, naval, or air forces 
of the United States shall be proved by affi- 
davits, forming part of the petition, of at 
least two citizens of the United States, mem- 
bers of the military, naval, or air forces of 
the United States of the noncommissioned 
or warrant officer grade or higher (who may 
also be the witnesses described in clause 1 
of this proviso), or by a duly authenticated 
copy of the record of the executive depart- 
ment having custody of the record of peti- 
tioner’s service, showing that the petitioner 
is or was during the period hereinbefore de- 
scribed a member serving honorably in such 
forces; «nd (3) the petition shall be filed 
not later than December 31, 1952. The peti- 
tioner may be naturalized immediately if 
prior to the filing of his petition the peti- 
tioner and the witnesses required by the 
foregoing proviso shall have appeared before 
and been examined by a representative of 
the Service.” 

Sec. 2. That a new section 324C be, and 
the same is hereby, added to chapter 3 of 
the Nationality Act of 1940, as amended, 
which shall read as follows: 

“Any person entitled to naturalization un- 
der section 324B, who while serving is not 
within the jurisdiction of any naturalization 
court, may be naturalized in accordance with 
applicable provisions of section 324B without 
appearing before such court. The petition 
for naturalization of any such petitioner 
shall be made and sworn to before, and filed 
with a representative of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service designated ry the 
Attorney General, which representative is 
hereby authorized to receive such petition, 
to conduct hearings thereon, to take testi- 
mony concerning any matter touching or in 
any way affecting the admissibility of such 
petitioner for naturalization, to call wit- 
nesses, to administer oaths, including the 
oath of the petitioner and his witnesses to 
the petition for naturalization and the oath 
prescribed by section 335, and to grant nat- 
uralization, and to issue certificates of nat- 
uralization: Provided, That the record of 
any proceedings hereunder together with a 
copy of the certificate of naturalization shall 
be forwarded to and filed by the clerk of a 
naturalization court in the district desig- 
nated by the petitioner and made a part of 
the record of such court.” 

Sec. 3. That a new section 324D be, and 
the same is hereby, added te chapter 3 of 
the Nationality Act of 1940, as amended, 
which shall read as follows: 

“Any person otherwise qualified fcr nat- 
uralization pursuant to section 324B or C 
(1) who is discharged under other than 
honorable conditions from the military, 
naval, or air forces of the United States, or 
is discharged therefrom on account of his 
alienage, or (2) any conscientious objector 
who performs or performed no military duty 
whatever or refused to bear arms or to wear 
the uniform, shall not be entitled to the 
benefits of such section 324B or C: Provided, 
That naturalization granted pursuant to 
section 324B or C may be revoked in accord- 
ance with section 328 if at any time subse- 
quent to naturalization the person is sepa- 
rated from the military, naval, or air forces 
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of the United States under other than honor- 
able conditions, and such grounds for revo- 
cation shall be in addition to any other pro- 
vided by law. The fact that the naturalized 
person was separated from the service under 
other than honorable conditions may be 
proved by a duly authenticated certificate 
from the executive department under which 
the person was serving at the time of separa- 
tion and such department shall supply such 
certification.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 5, strike out “907” and 
insert “501 et seq.” 

On page 1, line 9, strike out “1952” and 
insert “1955.” 

On page 1, line 10, strike out the words 
“military, naval, or air forces” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “Armed Forces.” 

On page 2, line 3, strike out the words 
“enlistment or induction” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “entering the Armed 
Forces.” 

On page 2, line 21, strike out the words 
“military, naval, or air forces” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “Armed Forces.” 

On page 2, line 24, strike out the words 
“military, naval, or air forces” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “Armed Forces.” 

On page 3, line 3, after the words “of the 
executive”, insert “or military.” 

On page 3, line 7, strike out “1952” and 
insert “1955.” 

On page 4, lines 16 and 17, strike out the 
words “military, naval, or air forces” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the words “Armed 
Forces.” 

On page 4, line 20, strike out the words “to 
bear arms or.” 

On page 5, line 4, strike out the words 
“military, naval, or air forces’ and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “Armed Forces.” 

On page 5, line 10, after the words “from 
the executive’, insert “or military.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AGUA CALIENTE INDIAN RESERVATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5680) 
to amend the act of October 5, 1949 
(Public Law 322, 81st Cong.), as amend- 
ed, so as to extend the time of permits 
covering lands located on the Agua Cal- 
iente Indian Reservation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act to confer jurisdiction 
on the State of California over the lands and 
residents of the Agua Caliente Indian Res- 
ervation in said State, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 5, 1949, and amend- 
ed by Public Law 904, Eighty-first Congress, 
is amended by striking out “December 31, 
1951” and inserting in lieu thereof “Decem- 
ber 31, 1952”: Provided, That this amend- 
ment shall not extend the duration of any 
permit which would, according to its own 
terms, expire on or before December 31, 1952. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ROBINSON REMOUNT STATION, NEBR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4686) 
authorizing the transfer of a certain 
tract of land in the Robinson Remount 
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Station, Fort Robinson, Dawes County, 
Nebr., to the city of Crawford. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is hereby authorized to transfer 
by quitclaim deed to the city of Crawford, 
Nebr., the following-described tract and 
parcel of land lying within the Robinson Re- 
mount Station, Fort Robinson, Dawes County, 
Nebr., described as follows: 

A triangular tract situated between the 
west boundary line of the city of Crawford, 
the east right-of-way line of the Chicago & 
North Western Railroad and the north right- 
of-way line of United States Highway No. 20, 
bounded by a line commencing 374 feet south 
of the Fort Robinson Military Reservation 
boundary post No. 14 where the east bound- 
ary line of said military reservation inter- 
sects the north boundary line of United 
States Highway No. 20. From this point 
north one degree 56 minutes west a distance 
of two thousand one hundred twenty-four 
and ninety-eight one-hundredths feet to said 
military reservation post numbered 15 being 
along the east boundary of said military res- 
ervation and the west boundary of the city of 
Crawford; thence west one hundred and 
sixty-seven feet eighty-nine degrees thirty- 
eight minutes west to the intersection of the 
east boundary of the right-of way of the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railroad; thence in a 
southwesterly direction along the east bound- 
ary line of the Chicago & North Western 
Railroad a distance of approximately two 
thousand six hundred and thirty-two feet to 
@ point where the east boundary line of said 
railroad right-of-way intersects the north 
boundary line of United States Highway No. 
20; thence in an easterly direction along the 
north boundary line of said United States 
Highway No. 20 at a distance of one thousand 
six hundred and seventy-seven feet to the 
point of beginning, said tract containing 
thirty-five and twenty-eight one-hundredths 
acres: Provided, That the city of Crawford 
shall pay 50 percent of the appraised fair 
market value of the property as determined 


by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ure. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CONVEYANCE OF LAND IN MONROE 
COUNTY, ARK., TO THE STATE OF 
ARKANSAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1055) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
land in Monroe County, Ark., to the 
State of Arkansas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
donate and convey to the State of Arkansas 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to certain land in Monroe 
County, Ark., more particularly described 
as follows: 

(1) In the town site of Indian Bay, for- 
merly known as New Warsaw, Monroe Coun- 
ty, Ark., all of lots 25, 26, and 34; and 

(2) In Cartwright’s addition to the town 
of Indian Bay, formerly known as New War- 
saw, Monroe County, Ark., all of lot 1; north 
half of lost 4; all of lots 11 and 12; east half 
of lot 15; all of lots 18, 19, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
29, 30, 32, 33, 34, 37, 38, 42, 48, 51, 55, 57, and 
76. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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TRANSFER OF CERTAIN LANDS FROM 
JURISDICTION OF SECRETARY OF IN- 
TERIOR TO JURISDICTION OF SECRE- 
TARY OF AGRICULTURE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4199) 
to authorize the transfer of lands from 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior to the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, when in his 
judgment the public interest will be served 
thereby, the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized, upon concurrence of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, to transfer to the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture 
for national forest purposes lands or in- 
terests in lands acquired for or in con- 
nection with the Blue Ridge Parkway. 
Lands transferred under this act shall be- 
come national forest lands subject to all 
laws, rules, and regulations applicable to 
lands acquired pursuant to the Weeks law 
of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), as amended. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN SECTIONS OF 
HAWAIIAN HOMES COMMISSION ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4407) 
to amend sections 213 (b), 213 (c), and 
215 of title II of the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission Act, 1920, as amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 213 (b) of 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, 
as amended, is hereby further amended by in- 
creasing the amount of “$2,000,000” appear- 
ing therein to “$5,000,000.” 

Sec. 2. That section 213 (c) of the Ha- 
waiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, as 
amended, is hereby further amended by in- 
creasing the amount of “$400,000” appearing 
therein to “$800,000.” 

Sec. 3. That subdivision (1) of section 215 
of title 1" of the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1920, is hereby amended in the following 
respects: 

(a) By amending the figure “$5,000” there- 
in to read “$12,000.” 

(b) By amending the figure “$3,000” there- 
in to read “$6,000.” 

(c) By changing the phrase “3 percent per 
annum,” which appears in the tenth line 
and in the last two lines of subsection (2) to 
read “214 percent per annum.” 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect on and 
after the date of its approval. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 11, strike the word “subdi- 
vision” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“paragraph.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike the words “is hereby” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “as 
amended, is hereby further.” 

Page 2, lines 7 to 9, strike all of paragraph 
(c) of section 3. 

Page 2, lines 10 and 11, strike all of section 
4 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 4. That paragraphs (2) and (3) of 
section 215 of title II of the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission Act, 1920, as amended, are hereby 
further amended by changing the phrase 
*3 percent’ wherever it appears in said para- 
graphs to read ‘24% percent.’ ” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed *o. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DEATH VALLEY NATIONAL MONUMENT, 
CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4515) 
to authorize the acquisition by exchange 
of certain properties within Death Valley 
National Monument, Calif., and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized to grant 
and convey to Borax Consolidated, Ltd., 
perpetual easements for rights-of-way, ag- 
gregating not more than 20 acres, for general 
utility purposes within Death Valley Na- 
tional Monument, Calif., subject to such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary may 
deem desirable, and to accept in exchange 
therefore the conveyance to the United 
States of approximately 230 acres of land 
within the exterior boundaries of such na- 
tional monument. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GILA PUEBLO, GLOBE, ARIZ. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4765) 
to authorize acquisition of the Gila 
Pueblo, Globe, Ariz., for purposes of the 
national monuments of the Southwest, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr.CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I wonder if 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Mur- 
pocK] can furnish a little information I 
wish regarding this bill. I note that it 
covers a 20-acre tract of ground which 
has been improved and is in excellent 
condition, particularly the buildings; 
that the cost of these buildings to the 
Gila Pueblo Archeological Foundation 
was $250,000. This property is now of- 
fered to the Department of the Interior 
for $75,000. On the face of it that looks 
like a good bargain for the Department 
of the Interior. My question is: What 
will it cost the Federal Government, 
through the Department of the Interior, 
to maintain this building over a period 
of years, if the gentleman can give us 
such information? 

Mr. MURDOCK. There will be little 
expense on reconditioning the buildings; 
they are all ready for occupancy. There 
will be virtually no additional expense, 
because the personnel will be transferred 
from another point to this place. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. In other words, 
the personnel to be used to look after 
this building and its maintenance is 
personnel that is already in the employ 
of the Federal Government? 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is right. If I 
may add a word, this building was put 
up about 1928 at a cost then of a quarter 
million dollars by a private organization 
led by a wealthy and scholarly man who 
had picked this out as a rich archeolo- 
gical field for study. A private fortune 
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was invested in it and today the build- 
ings stand in just as good condition as 
when built, ideally suited for the Park 
Service to carry on the same cultural 
work in connection with the National 
Park Service. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I notice that the 
National Park Service desires to use this 
property as its headquarters for South- 
west monuments. In the event this bill 
should be enacted into law, would the 
Park Service actually acquire headquar- 
ters elsewhere at the expense of the tax- 
payers? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Likely they would 
need to do so. They have headquarters 
now but they are not adequate. By us- 
ing this plant the headquarters would 
be made adequate. 

One reason the establishment is 
priced at $75,000 today is because it is 
not so suitable for regular business pur- 
poses but it is very suitable for this spe- 
cific purpose for which it was orginally 
built. Another reason for this good 
offer is that the association that erected 
it is very anxious that it be used by the 
Government in the same way for which 
it was originally intended. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I can under- 
stand that. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, where does the de- 
partment now have its headquarters 
down there? 

Mr. MURDOCK. The Southwest Mu- 
seum serves several States. At the pres- 
ent time the headquarters is in Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., which is not centrally lo- 
cated but out of which they now operate 
to keep in touch with their work in sev- 
eral surrounding States. The purchase 
of this pueblo would put them more Near- 
ly in the center of the field of operations 
and there would be a saving in that re- 
spect particularly. 

Mr. FORD. Is there included in the 
budget the necessary funds totaling $75,- 
000 for the purchase of this property? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I cannot answer 
that with certainty, but I think probably 
it is presently included within the gen- 
eral funds of the Park Service or will be 
requested by the Park Service among 
the general funds. 

Mr. Speaker, that portion of our West 
where four States corner is unique in 
several respects. It is the only place in 
the United States where four States 
touch ina common corner. Of course it 
is only an imaginary point where the 
thirty-second meridian west from Wash- 
ington crosses the thirty-seventh parallel 
of north latitude, and it is in rather an 
isolated region not far from the San Juan 
River. It is in the midst of present-day 
Indian reservations but ir. prehistoric 
times it was in the midst of a populous 
area occupied by prehistoric man. Al- 
though it is not a region sought for to- 
day by white men, it is a curious fact that 
prehistoric men a thousand or more 
years ago, having a whole continent from 
which to choose, saw fit to make their 
homes throughout the genera! area sur- 
rounding the point where Arizona, Utah, 
Colorado, and New Mexico today touch. 

Limited as is our knowledge of pre- 
historic man on the American continent, 
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many books have been written concern- 
ing these interesting people. Yet, we 
have by no means unveiled the past and 
learned all that we would like to learn 
concerning them. Scholarly individuals 
and cultural societies have been delving 
into the past for any and all bits of in- 
formation which may be revealed. Every 
find whets our curiosity, stimulates our 
study, and certainly invites us to explore 
the realm of prehistory ever further and 
further. Learned societies have already 
done a good work. Our own Park Serv- 
ice has this ercheological division which 
is more for the preservation of artifacts 
and everything remaining of that early 
life on our soil. 

The University of Arizona has devoted 
much energy and talent to this search 
and this study. Dr. Douglass and his stu- 
dents, in developin; the remarkable sci- 
ence in the tree-ring calendar, have done 
much to take guess work out of arche- 
ology by his scientific and accurate dat- 
ing of prehistoric pueblos. Dr. Byron 
Cummings and his students have put the 
study of prehistory on a dignified and 
high level. Much as the University of 
Arizona has done, it remains for others 
to carry on the research not as mere 
“pot hunters” but scientifically trained 
research workers generously supported, 
usually with private funds. True the 
Smithsonian here in Washington has 
played its part. 

Dr. Colton, at Flagstaff, Ariz., has 
given generously of funds and better still 
of trained interest, 2nd also Dr. Glad- 
man, who picked a site near Globe, Ariz., 
on which to erect a suitable modern 
pueblo costing a quarter of a million 
dollars. Dr. Gladman and his associ- 
ates accomplished a great work before 
their association was forced to suspend. 
It is his buildings which this bill we have 
just enacted would make the property of 
the United States Government for the 
use of the Park Service to peg the ad- 
vance already made and possibly con- 
tinue in the direction which those mod- 
ern scholars intended. I think the whole 
Southwest should be grateful and appre- 
ciative of the enactment of this bill 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to substitute a simi- 
lar Senate bill, S. 2169, for the House 
bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to acquire for 
archeological laboratory and storage pur- 
poses, and for general monument uses in 
connection with the national monuments 
of the Southwest, the property near Globe, 
Ariz., known as the Gila Pueblo. For such 
acquisition, and expenses incidental thereto, 


there is authorized to be appropriated not to 
exceed $75,000. 
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The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 4765) was 
laid on the table. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDMENT TO THE HAWAIIAN HOMES 
COMMISSION ACT, 1920 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4800) 
to further amend section 202 (a) of the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, 
as amended, relating to membership on 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 202 (a) of 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, 
as amended, is further amended to read as 
follows: 

“There is hereby established a commission 
to be known as the ‘Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission’ to be composed of seven members, 
four of whom, including the chairman, shall 
be residents of the city and county of Hono- 
lulu; of the remaining members, one shall 
be a resident of the county of Hawaii, one a 
resident of the county of Maui, and one a 
resident of the county of Kauai. The mer.- 
bers shall be appointed by the Governor and 
may be removed in the manner provided by 
section 80 of the Hawaiian Organic Act, as 
amended. All of the members shall have 
been residents of the Territory of Hawaii at 
least 3 years prior to their appointment and 
at least four of the members shall be 
descendants of not less than one-fourth part 
of the blood of the races inhabiting the 
Hawaiian Islands prior to 1778.” 

Sec. 2. In the event that on the date of 
enactment of this act there shall be five 
members of such Commission who are resi- 
dents of the city and county of Honolulu, 
nothing contained in section 1 hereof shall 
be construed to require the removal of any 
one of such members, but each may continue 
to serve as a member of such Commission 
until the lapse of his respective term of 
appointment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, after line 16, insert the following: 

“Sec. 3. Section 202 (c) of the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920 (42 Stat. 108), 
as amended (48 U. S. C., 1946 ed., sec. 
693 (c)), is further amended by striking out 
that portion thereof which reads as follows: 

“‘Of the originally appointed members 
one shall be appointed for a term of 1 year, 
one for a term of 2 years, one for a term 
of 3 years, one for a term of 4 years, and one 
for a term of 5 years. Their successors shall 
hold office for terms of 5 years except that 
any member appointed to fill a vacancy shall 
be appointed only for the unexpired term of 
the member whom he succeeds.’ ” 
and by substituting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“*The members of the Commission shall 
hold office for terms of 5 years except that 
any member appointed to fill a vacancy shall 
be appointed only for the unexpired term 
of the member whom he succeeds.’ ” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


THE CENTRE HILL MANSION, PETERS- 
BURG, VA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5599) 
to provide for the conveyance of the 
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Centre Hill Mansion, Petersburg, Va., to 
the Petersburg Battlefield Museum 
Corp., and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to convey, with- 
out cost, to the Petersburg Battlefield Mu- 
seum Corp., Petersburg, Va., the property sit- 
uated in Petersburg, Va., known as the 
Centre Hill Mansion, and the land on which 
such property is situated, which is the prop- 
erty as conveyed to the United States of 
America by Edgar S. Bowling by deed dated 
May 29, 1937, and recorded in deed book 
No. 137, page 159, in the clerk’s office of the 
Hustings Court of the city of Petersburg, Va.: 
Provided, That such conveyance shall. be 
made on condition that the mansion prop- 
erty shall be administered and maintained 
in the public interest as a public museum 
and that such revenues as may be obtained 
from the administration or operation of the 
said museum shall be used to continue its 
administration and preservation in the pub- 
lic interest. The transfer may be effected 
subject to any additional terms and con- 
ditions which the Secretary of the Interior 
may consider to be advisable in carrying out 
the purpose of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN LANDS BY 
COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA TO THE 
SCHOOL BOARD OF MECKLENBURG 
COUNTY, VA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5601) 
relating to the disposition of certain 
former recreational demonstration proj- 
ect lands by the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia to the School Board of Mecklen- 
burg County, Va. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

le it enacted, etc., That, notwithstand- 
ing section 3 of the act entitled “An act 
to authorize the disposition of recreational 
demonstration projects, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 6, 1942 (56 Stat. 326; 
16 U. S. C., 1946 ed., sec. 459t), the Common- 
wealth of Virginia is hereby authorized 10 
convey to the School Board of Mecklenburg 
County that portion of the former Mecklen- 
burg wayside recreational demonstration 
poject which is situated on the west and 
north side of United States Highway No. 1, 
comprising approximately 40 acres. Any 
conditions providing for a reversion of title 
to the United States that may be contained 
in the conveyance of such lands by the United 
States to the Commonwealth of Virginia are 
hereby released as to the particular lands 
herein authorized to be transferred. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 
WITH FOUR OAK LEAF CLUSTERS 


Mrs. BOLTON: Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, on the 
31st of January one of the most illus- 
trious of our generals retired from the 
Army after more than 35 years in the 
service. It was my very great privilege 
to be present during the simple but very 
moving ceremony when the Secretary of 
Defense, Robert A. Lovett, decorated 
Gen. Joseph T. McNarney with the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal with four Oak 
Leaf Clusters. 

The citation relating to this award 
reads as follows: 


Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, 1A, United 
States Air Force, distinguished himself by 
exceptionally meritorious service to the Gov- 
ernment in a duty of great responsibility 
from August 10, 1949, to January 31, 1952, 
as Chairman of the Defense Management 
Committee, Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense. In this capacity General McNarney 
provided outstanding leadership in obtain- 
ing increased business efficiency at all levels 
throughout the Department of Defense. His 
untiring effort in improving the manage- 
ment of men, resources, money, and time 
has resulted in strengthening the Nation’s 
defenses, eliminating waste, and obtaining a 
greater return for each defense dollar ex- 
pended. His work has been a primary fac- 
tor in the continued progress of unification 
of the Armed Forces. Additionally, as Di- 
rector General of the Screening and Costing 
Staff of the Temporary Committee of the 
Council of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization he was able to accomplish the 
monumental task of reviewing the strategic 
undertakings set forth in the defense plans 
and to recommend the detailed manner in 
which the objectives could be attained. 
This work has received international recog- 
nition as an important contribution to the 
preparation of realistic military defenses of 
Western Europe. General McNarney’s efforts 
have won the respect of the Congress and 
the American people, and he has earned the 
gratitude of the entire Department of De- 
fense. The brilliant manner in which Gen- 
eral McNarney has executed his many great 
responsibilities throughout an illustrious 
military career reflects the highest credit 
upon himself and the United States Air 
Force. 


Under unanimous consent I herewith 
include the official service record of this 
illustrious man, combat veteran of two 
world wars, and a vital factor in the 
building of an ever-increasing unity of 
purpose between this country and the 
free nations of Europe with a further 
listing of his decorations and promo- 
tions: 


SERVICE RECORD OF GEN. JosEPH T. MCNARNEY, 
USAF, RETIRED JANUARY 31, 1952 


Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, a combat vet- 
eran of both world wars, served over 35 years 
with the Air Force. 

Born at Emporium, Pa., August 28, 1893, he 
was graduated from the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, N. Y., and com- 
missioned a second lieutenant of infantry in 
the Regular Army on June 12, 1915. 

His first assignment was with the Twenty- 
first Infantry at Vancouver Barracks, Wash., 
where he served until April 1916, when 
he was transferred to Yuma, Ariz. In 
July of that year he became a student at the 
signal corps aviation school at San Diego, 
Calif., and after completing flying training 
there received the rating of junior military 
aviator in April 1917 and was transferred 
from the infantry to the aviation section of 
the signal corps. After serving a month at 
this school as an instructor in meteorology 
and radiotelegraphy, he was assigned to duty 
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with the First Aero Squadron at Columbus, 
N. Mex. 

Ordered to France in August 1917, he 
served with the First Aero Squadron at 
Etampos, Avord, and Amanty, France, and 
as assistant director of the First Corps 
Aeronautical School. In January 1918, he 
joined the headquarters air service and dur- 
ing the following 6 months served as di- 
rector of the Second Corps Aeronautical 
School and with the headquarters zone of 
advance. During this time he also was a 
flight commander with the First Aero Squad- 
ron in the Toul sector and on the staff of 
the Fourth Corps Observation Group. 

During the Chateau Thierry offensive, he 
served subsequently as commanding officer 
of the First Corps Observation Group and 
chief of Air Service of the Third Corps and 
was on the staff of the chief of Air Service 
of the First Army. From August to October 
1918, he commanded the Fourth Corps Ob- 
servation Group during the St. Mihiel offen- 
sive and the Fifth Corps Observation Group 
during the Meuse-Argonne offensive. 

He was chief of air of the Sixth Corps and 
commanded the Sixth Corps Observation 
Group until February 1919, when he assumed 
command of the Second Army’s Observation 
Group. From April to June 1919 he was on 
duty at AEF headquarters in Paris where he 
assisted in writing a manual on air observa- 
tion. 

Returning to the United States, he 
assumed command of Godman Air Force 
Base at Fort Knox, Ky., and in October 1919, 
took over the flying school at Gerstner Field, 
La. In November 1920, he was transferred 
to Langley Field, Va., where he was stationed 
for the next 5 years as instructor at the 
field officers school, which was later redesig- 
nated the Air Corps Tactical School. During 
1920 and 1921 he was a student as well as an 
instructor and was graduated in June 1921. 

In the fall of 1925, he was assigned as a 
student at the Command and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., from 
which he was graduated with honors in 
Juue 1926. 

The following 3 years he served as a 
member of the War Department General 
Staff in the Air Section, Military Intelligence 
Division, at Washington, D. C. He then 
entered the Army War College at Washing- 
ton, and upon his graduation in August 
1930, became commandant of the Primary 
Flying School at March Field, Calif. When 


-the school moved to Randolph Field, Tex., he 


became commanding officer of the Seventh 
Bombardment Group at March Field, also 
serving at various times as executive officer 
of the First Bombardment Wing. 

In August 1933, he became an instructor 
at the Army War College, remaining there 
until March 1935, when he was transferred 
to Langley Field, Va., where as assistant chief 
of staff, G-4, he participated in the organiza- 
tion of the new General Headquarters Air 
Force. In July 1938 he was assigned to 
Hamilton Field, Calif., and the following 
March returned to Washington to serve in 
the War Plans Division. of the War Depart- 
ment General Staff. In June he was made a 
member of the Joint Army and Navy Plan- 
ning Committee and in May 1940, was ap- 
pointed to the Canada-United States Per- 
manent Defense Board. From May to De- 
cember 1941, he served as chief of staff of 
a special Army observer group in London, 
England. Following the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor, he served on the Roberts Com- 
mission which investigated the Army and 
Navy commanders in Hawaii. 

In January 1942, he was appointed chair- 
man of a War Department committee to effect 
a reorganization of the Army. The following 
March he was designated Deputy Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army. 

In October 1944, he became deputy su- 
preme allied commander in the Mediterran- 
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ean theater of operations and commanding 
general of the United States Army Forces in 
that theater. In September 1945, he became 
acting supreme allied commander in the 
Mediterranean theater of operations and the 
following December succeeded General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower as commanding 
general of the United States Forces in the 
European theater and commander in chief 
of the United States Forces of Occupation 
in Germany. 

On May 1, 1947, he became senior mem- 
ber of the United Nations Military Staff Com- 
mittee, with headquarters in New York City, 
anJ on October 1, 1947, was assigned as com- 
r-anding general of Air Matériel Command 
at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 

In February 1949, he was assigned tem- 
porary duty in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense at Washington, D. C., as special ad- 
viser to the Secretary on boards and com- 
mittees, in addition to his duties as com- 
manding general of AMC. 

On September 1, 1949, he was relieved as 
commanding general of Air Matériel Com- 
mand and appointed chief of the Department 
of Defense Management Committee. 

General McNarney is rated a command 
pilot, combat observer, and technical ob- 
server. 

DECORATIONS 


General McNarney has been awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal with four Oak 
Leaf Clusters and Navy Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal, and the Legion of Merit. His for- 
eign decorations include the British Knight 
Commander Order of the Bath; the Yugo- 
slavian White Eagle II Degree; Chile’s Order 
of Merit with Rosette; the Brazilian Mili- 
tary Legion of Merit with Rosette, and War 
Medal; the Italian Decoration (Three 
Crowns) Knight Grand Cross, Order of Sts. 
Maurice and Lazarus; the French Legion of 
Honor with Rosette, Grand Officer, and Croix 
de Guerre with Palm; the Belgian Grand 
Cross Crown of Leopold I with Palm, Croix 
de Guerre with Palm, and Grand Croix de 
l’Ordre de la Couronne with Palm; the Pol- 
ish Virtuti Military Cross II and Polonia 
Restitute Class II; two Czechoslovakian 
awards, and the Soviet Order of Suverov, I 
Class. 

PROMOTIONS 

He was promoted to first lieutenant on 
July 1, 1916; to captain on May 15, 1917; to 
major (temporary) on June 17, 1918; to lieu- 
tenant colonel (temporary) on May 22, 1919. 
He reverted to his permanent rank of cap- 
tain on February 21, 1920, and was promoted 
to major on July 1, 1920; to lieutenant colo- 
nel (temporary) on March 2, 1935; to lieu- 
tenant colonel (permanent) on June 26, 
1936; to colonel (temporary) on March 1, 
1940; to brigadier general (temporary) on 
April 7, 1941; to major general (temporary) 
on January 15, 1942; to lieutenant general 
(temporary) on June 15, 1942; to brigadier 
general (permanent) on September 1, 1943; 
to major general (permanent) on September 
4, 1943; to general (temporary) on March 7, 
1945. 

General McNarney retired January 31, 1952. 


DO NOT DESTROY BAE 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Jones of Missouri addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix, ] 
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The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. Woop] is recognized for 8 
minutes. 


CURB ON SPENDING FOR FOREIGN AID 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
Congress has no constitutional, ethical, 
or moral right to give away the money, 
property, and resources of the people of 
the United States of America. 

In the period between July 1, 1917, 
and December 31, 1951, the Congress of 
the United States has voted appropria- 
tions totaling more than $669,000,000,000 
to defray the costs of war, national de- 
fense, foreign aid, and veterans’ pen- 
sions and benefits. This money has all 
been spent. 

Of this colossal amount, approximately 
$257,000,000,000 remain unpaid, and are 
represented in the present public debt 
of more than $259,000,000,000. Every 
deficit dollar that has been spent in the 
past will cost future generations $3 on 
some far-distant tomorrow. 

President Truman’s budget request for 
fiscal 1953 includes an item of $10,844,- 
000,000 for internaticnal security and 
foreign relations. This amount, if ap- 
propriated by the Congress, when added 
to former appropriations for foreign aid, 
will run the cost to the American tax- 
payers of our adventures into the field 
of internationalism to more than $130,- 
000,000,000 since July 1, 1940. 

In the past 20 years, the economic and 
social structure of the Republic has been 
seriously infected with the virus of so- 
cialism and internationalism. In fact, 


they have spread until our political par- 
ties are torn by dissensions concerning 


the wisdom of foreign spending. And 
the politician who starts down the road 
to economic internationalism seldom 
gets back on the road to fundamental 
Americanism. 

In a famous decision in the United 
States Court of Claims, in Longwill 
against the United States, the court 
held: 

No officer or agent of the United States 
has authority to give away the money and 
property of the Government. 


We recently learned that our Ambas- 
sador to India proposes that we grant 
the Government of India a total of 
$1,000,000,000 over the next 4 years. 
Other officers and agents of the Govern- 
ment are making promises which com- 
mit the taxpayers of this country to con- 
tinuing expenditures for all kinds of 
projects and programs not even remotely 
connected with the general welfare of 
the people of the United States. These 
ambassadors of good will and financial 
handouts would join the fortunes of the 
people of the United States with the for- 
tunes of men everywhere in the world. 

Senator Kart Munpr, in a great speech 
some years ago, said: 

Let us hope we can have a rallying of the 
sound-thinking and patriotic forces of the 
free people of our great Republic. The time 
is fast approaching when the people of Amer- 
ica who cherish their political freedoms and 
their rights to private enterprise and indi- 
vidual initiative must close ranks and work 
together, if we are to defeat the plans and 
programs of those who would centralize all 


authority in the hands of a few men to be 
administered autocratically according to the 
formula of communism or nazism, or of some 
form of national socialism whereby mis- 
guided Americans with love for power, or 
aggressive foreigners with alien creeds, be- 
come the masters of our common destiny. 


This was a stirring appeal. However, 
Longfellow put the case in a more poetic 
light when he said: 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workman wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat, 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope. 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock 
"Tis of the waves and not the rock; 
*Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale. 
In spite of rock and tempests’ roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are still with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee— 

Are all with thee! 


I think the time has now come for 
patriots to rise up and demand that 
curbs be placed on the giving away of 
our dollars, our resources, and our wealth 
in aid and assistance to the people of 
foreign lands. 

Drastic action is necessary now. Un- 
less Congress puts a curb on spending 
for foreign aid and adventures, the eco- 
nomic and financial strength of the Na- 
tion will soon be exhausted, and the 
people themselves will rebel against the 
intolerable tax burdens that fall upon 
each and all. 

A strong America is the surest defense 
against all foreign isms and the best 
preventive of war that I can imagine. 

So, therefore, in addition te withdraw- 
ing from the United Nations and all of 
its auxiliary and subsidiary organiza- 
tions which weaken the foundations of 
the Republic and undermine our consti- 
tutional liberties, I offer an added meas- 
ure to safeguard and protect the rights 
of all who believe in those basic prin- 
ciples enumerated in the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, and the 
Bill of Rights. 

This is a departure from the accepted 
path which the Congress heretofore has 
been following, but, in times such as 
these, drastic measures are necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer the following bill: 
A bill to limit the giving away of the money 

and property of the United States to for- 

eign governments in time of peace, and 
for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after 
the effective date of this act, no money shall 
be appropriated or withdrawn from the 
Treasury of the United States for the bene- 
fit of any foreign nation or organization in 
time of peace, or otherwise than for the 
furtherance of an existing war formally de- 
clared by the Congress; and 

Src. 2. The credit of the United States shall 
not herafter be pledged by any Officer or 
agent of the Government or the United 
States for the aid and assistance of any for- 
eign nation in time of peace, or otherwise 
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than for the furtherance of an existing war 
formally declared by Congres; and in which 
such war such foreign nation or nations 


actively participate as allies with the United 
States. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 


BILL TO REPEAL REORGANIATION 
OF 1949 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have introduced a bill to repeal the 
Reorganization Act of 1949. 

We have had two experiences of the 
use of the act of 1949 in this Eighty- 
second Congress which convince me that 
the Constitution is right in providing 
that the legislative branch should have 
the sole power to write legislation, that 
the executive branch should have the 
power only to veto legislation. And, 
conversely, if you will, that it is wrong 
to have the executive branch of govern- 
ment write the legislation and the legis- 
lative branch have the power to veto 
legislation, as is provided in the Re- 
organization Act of 1949. 

The two experiences I refer to are the 
reorganization plan for the RFC pro- 
posed by the President in February 1951 
and the present plan to reorganize the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue which just 
passed the House last week. 

It is not accidental that the only two 
reorganizations of executive agencies 
have come not from the Congress, but 
from the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment under the provisions of the 1949 
act. There are many bills designed to 
reorganize various executive agencies in 
accordance with the Hoover Commission 
recommendations which have been in- 
troduced in the Congress, but which sit 
unassigned even to committee or when 
assigned to committee remain bottled up 
so that not even hearings are held. 

Not the least important of these bills 
have been those which sought to re- 
organize the RFC and the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. But a bill proposed 
by Congress is subject to amendment, 
Congress will study and consider the 
various aspects of the problems involved, 
Congress will select the wording; in 
effect, Congress will do the legislating. 
Under a Presidential plan which the 1949 
act permits the Congress can do no 
amending. Congress must either accept 
or reject. Congress either vetoes or 
automatically the plan goes into effect. 
The President will select the wording; 
the President will write the legislation. 

Is it any wonder that the Executive is 
not going to let Congress write the laws, 
if Congress in its servility unconstitu- 
tionally grants to him an equal power to 
write the laws on the subject? Cer- 
tainly the President will do what he has 
done, persuade his administration lead- 
ers in the Congress to bottle up all exec- 
utive reorganization legislation. His 
argument is the obvious one, “Look, if 
we need any reorganizing I will take care 
of it when the time comes.” 

So the time came in February 1951 
when the scandals involving the RFC 
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began to smell to high heaven. A jerry- 
rig plan was put together and bundled 
over to the Congress to reorganize the 
RFC. At the same time the Executive’s 
press bureaus began to function, beating 
the drums for the poorly and inade- 
quately conceived plan. The theme was, 
“Well, Congress has said the RFC is cor- 
rupt, now I am doing something about it. 
Here’s a fine plan. If Congress doesn’t 
take the plan then Congress doesn’t care 
anything about cleaning up the RFC.” 

So the time came again, in January 
1952, when the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue scandals begin to smell to high 
heaven. Again a jerry-rig plan is put 
together. The executive department 
beats the drums for this poorly and in- 
adequately conceived plan. The theme 
is the same, “Well, Congress has said the 
Bureau is corrupt, now here is a fine 
plan. If Congress doesn’t take the plan 
then Congress doesn’t care anything 
about cleaning up the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue.” 

And the tragedy is the President gets 
away with this sort of eyewash with the 
people. And I believe the system is such 
that he can continue to get away with 
it. The Congress has no high-powered 
press bureaus to publicize a plan that is 
puny and weak, so that it appears to be 
strong and mighty. The Congress can 
do little with merely the power to veto. 

The answer lies, in my opinion, in fol- 
lowing the judgment of our constitu- 
tional forefathers which forbade the Ex- 
ecutive to write legislation. The Execu- 
tive can still put plenty of pressure on 
Congress to pass this or that piece of 
legislation, but if Congress chooses the 
words in which the law is written and 
has the power to amend and alter, it 
can resist Executive pressure much more 
easily. 

Of course, I might remind my col- 
leagues that we all take an oath to up- 
hold and support the Constitution. 
Even if we believe the Constitution is 
wrong in this respect, which I do not, we 
have no right to amend the Constitution 
in such a basic way by legislation. I 
suggest we all go back and touch base 
and repeal this disgraceful act of 1949 
which transferred the basic power of 
legislating to the Executive. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or te revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Donpzro (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. MANSFIELD and to include an ar- 
ticle from the New York Times by Ann 
O’Hare McCormack. 

Mr. ENGLE (at the request of Mr. 
Yorty). 

Mr. Yorty in three instances. 

Mr. Price in four instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Dempsey and to include an edito- 
rial from the A’buquerque Tribune. 

Mr. Barinc and to include a letter. 

Mr. BaRTLETT in two instances and to 
include two editorials. 

Mr. Rivers and to include an address 
by the Secretary of the Navy. 
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Mr. Furcoto in two instances and in 
one to include extraneous material. 

Mr. VatL and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. VELDE and to include an article. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri and to include 
an article. 

Mr. BAKEWELL in two instances and to 
include editorials from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat and the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 

Mr. Van ZanpdT in two instances. 

Mr. MERROW and to include a letter 
from the editor and publisher of the Car- 
roll County Independent. 

Mr. KiLsurn in two instances, to in- 
clude in one an editorial and in the other 
a newspaper article. 

Mr. PHILLIPs and to include a radio ad- 
dress notwithstanding the fact that it 
exceeds the limit and is estimated by the 
Public Printer to cost $364. 

Mr. Woop of Idaho and to include an 
address by Mr. J. H. Gibson, of Caldwell, 
Idaho, notwithstanding the fact that it 
exceeds the limit and is estimated by 
the Public Printer to cost $378. 

Mr. Situ of Wisconsin and to include 
a letter from a constituent. 

Mr. ANGELL and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Goopwin and to include an article 
appearing in the Boston Sunday Herald 
by Bill Cunningham. 

Mr. Woop of Idaho. 

Mr. Harvey in two instances and to in- 
clude in one an editorial ane in the other 
a letter to the editor. 

Mr. Forp in two instances and to in- 
clude miscellaneous material. 

Mr. Povtson in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MILLER of California and to in- 
clude extranecus matter. 

Mr. RuHOpDEs and to include two edi- 
torials. 

Mr. ELLIoTT (at the request of Mr. 
PrIEsT) in two instances, in each to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. REEcE of Tennessee and to include 
a eulogy. 

Mr. O’Hara (at the request of Mr. Hat- 
LECK) and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Harris and to include an article. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas and to include 
an article. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Byrnes, for the remainder of the 
month of February, on account of official 
business with the Subcommittee on the 
Administration of the Internal Revenue 
Laws. 

Mr. Kean, for the remainder of the 
month of February, on account of official 
business with the Subcommittee on the 
Administration of the Internal Revenue 
Laws. 

Mr. Curtis of Nebraska, for the re- 
mainder of the month of February, on 
account of official business with the 
Subcommittee on the Administration of 
the Internal Revenue Laws. 

Mrs. BUCHANAN (at the request of Mr. 
WALTER), indefinitely, on account of ill- 
ness. 

Mr. Kine, for the remainder of the 
month of February, on account of offi- 
cial business with the Subcommittee on 
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the Administration of the Internal Reve- 
nue Laws. 

Mr. Harrison of Wyoming (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Martin of Massachusetts), 
from February 4 to February 18, on ac- 
count of official business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 11 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, February 5, 1952, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1112. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Department of Agriculture, transmit- 
ting a report of operations, expenditures, and 
obligations under the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1951, pursuant to section 9 
of the act authorizing the program, as 
amended by the act of June 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 
329); to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1113. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a copy of a notice to be published in 
the Federal Register of a proposed disposi- 
tion of quartz crystals now held in the na- 
tional stockpile, pursuant to provisions of 
section 3 (e) of the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stockpiling Act (60 Stat. 596, 50 
U.S. C. 98b (e) ); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1114. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting the 
report on the audit of Virgin Islands Corpo- 
ration for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, 
pursuant to the Government Corporation 
Control Act (31 U. S. C. 841) (H. Doc. No. 
338); to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, and ordered to 
be printed. 

1115. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting the 
report on the audit of Public Housing Ad- 
ministration for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1951, pursuant to the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act (31 U. S. C. 841) (H. 
Doc. No. 339); to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, and 
ordered to be printed. 

1116. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a report on contracts negotiated cover- 
ing contracts for experimental, develop- 
mental, or research work and for the manu- 
facturing or furnishing of supplies for ex- 
perimentation, development, research, or 
test, pursuant to section 302 (c) (10) of 
Public Law 152, as amended, Eighty-first 
Congress; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

1117. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, transmitting the Third 
Annual Report on the disposal of Navy ex- 
cess property in foreign areas during the 
calendar year 1951, pursuant to section 404 
(d) of the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949; to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

1118. A letter from the president, Wasi- 
ington Gas Light Co., transmitting a state- 
ment of business of the Washington Gas 
Light Co., together with a list of stockhold- 
ers, for the fiscal year ended December 31, 
1951, as provided in chapter 2510 of the act 
of Congress approved March 2, 1907 (34 
Stat. 1133); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 
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1119. A letter from the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting the annual report for the calendar 
year 1950 with respect to tort claims paid 
within the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency by the Office of the Administrator 
and the constituent agencies, the Home Loan 
Bank Board, the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, pursuant to the Federal Tort 
Claims Act (Public Law 601, 79th Cong., sec. 
404); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1120. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturalization 
suspending deportation as well as a list of 
persons involved, pursuant to the act of 
Congress approved July 1, 1948 (Public Law 
863), amending subsection (c) of section 19 
of the Immigration Act of February 5, 1917, 
as amended (8 U.S. C. 155 (c)); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1121. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Hartune Benjamin Deyirmendjian or Harry 
Deyirmendjian, file No. A-66C2885 CR 33173, 
requesting that it be withdrawn from those 
now pending before the Congress and re- 
turned to the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of, Justice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1122. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Nargis Sayad nee Nargis Yonan-Gitti, file 
No. A-7439356 CR 32712, requesting that it 
be withdrawn from those now pending before 
the Congress and returned to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Justice; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1123. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion granting the application for permanent 
residence filed by the subjects of such orders, 
pursuant to section 4 of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act of 1948, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GARMATZ: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 1290. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 1291. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PAIMAN: Select Committee on Small 
Business. Report pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 33, Eighty-first Congress, first session. 
Resolution creating a select committee to 
conduct a study and investigation of the 
problems of small business; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1292). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Subcommittee on Study of 
Monopoly Power. House Report No. 505 
(pt. II). Supplement report pursuant to 
House Resolution 95, Eighty-second Congress, 
first session. Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H. R. 6383. A bill to restore to 70 pounds 

and 100 inches in girth and length combined 
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the maximum weight and size limitations 
for appliances, or parts thereof, for the blind 
sent through the mails; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H. R. 6384. A bill to provide reduced postal 
rates on parcels of books, newspapers, and 
periodicals mailed to members or units of 
the Armed Forces overseas; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 6385. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain public lands in Alaska to the Kenai, 
Alaska, Troop 653 of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. R. 6386. A bill to authorize the con- 
veyance to the former owners of mineral 
interests in certain lands in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Montana acquired by the 
United States under title III of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 6387. A bill to amend section 1823 (a) 
of title 28, United States Code, to permit the 
advance or payment of expenses of travel 
and subsistence to Federal officers or em- 
ployees by one agency and reimbursement 
by another agency; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6388. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 6389. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, with refer- 
ence to the building and construction in- 
dustry, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: 

H. R. 6390. A bill to amend and supple- 
ment the Federal-Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and 
supplemented, to authorize appropriations 
for continuing the construction of high- 
ways, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DENTON: 

H. R. 6391. A bill to grant to persons serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces during the present 
hostilities certain educational, employment, 
loan, and other benefits provided for vet- 
erans of World War II; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 6392. A bill to provide supplementary 
unemployment compensation benefits in 
certain cases to workers unemployed during 
the national emergency, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H. R. 6393. A bill relating to the approval, 
as treaties, of certain agreements negotiated 
by and under authority of the United States 
with foreign states; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FORD: 

H. R. 6394. A bill to allow a deduction for 
income-tax purposes, in the case of a dis- 
abled individual, of expenses for transporta- 
tion to and from work; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 6395. A bill to provide for an investi- 
gation by the Federal Trade Commission of 
the manufacture, sale, and use of danger- 
ous toys (with particular reference to toy 
guns, and military toys and equipment); to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 6396. A bill to adjust the rates for 
Government postal cards and private mailing 
post cards; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H.R. 6397. A bill to amend the act of 
September 16, 1942, as amended, so as to 
facilitate voting by members of the Armed 
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Forces and certain others absent from the 
place of their residence, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

By Mr. McVEY: 

H. R. 6398. A bill to increase the penalties 
for violation of certain narcotic laws; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 6329. A bill to provide for the post- 
humous award of the Purple Heart to mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces of World War I; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 6400. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits for certain services per- 
formed before 1951 in the employ of a po- 
litical subdivision of a State; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6401. A bill to provide for refund 
of the Federal tax paid on gasoline, where 
the gasoline is destroyed by fire or other 
casualty while held for resale by a jobber, 
wholesaler, or retail dealer; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. . 

By Mr. REGAN: 

H. R. 6402. A bill to amend section 45 of 
the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
registration and protection of trade-marks 
used in commerce, to carry out the provisions 
of certain international conventions, and for 
other purposes”, approved July 5, 1946, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H. R. 6403. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Veterans’ Administration 
domiciliary facility at Fort Logan, Colo.; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 6404. A bill to amend Public Law 404, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, approved June 11, 
1946 (60 Stat. 237); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6405. A bill to provide for attorneys’ 
liens in proceedings before the courts or 
other departments and agencies of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H. R. 6406. A bill to permit the sale of 
lands administered under title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 6407. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide that the Federal payment 
for old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
shall be $30 per recipient per month; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOOD of Idaho: 

H. R. 6408. A bill to limit the giving away 
of the money and property of the United 
States to foreign governments in time of 
peace, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. J. Res. 365. Joint resolution to provide 
for setting aside an appropriate day as a 
national day of prayer; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. J. Res. 366. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the nomination 
of the President and Vice President; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FURCOLO: 

H. J. Res. 367. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11 of each year General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GORDON: 

H. J. Res. 368. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1952, General Pu- 
laski’s Memorial Day for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. Con. Res. 194. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to set aside and pro- 
claim a national day of prayer; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUSBEY: 

H. Con. Res. 195. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to set aside and pro- 
claim a national day of prayer; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CROSSER: 

H. Res. 516. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the expenses of the investi- 
gations authorized by House Resolution 51; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HESELTON: Resolutions relative to 
an investigation by the President of the 
United States for a complete investigation 
of criminal acts against minority groups in 
the State of Florida; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Massachusetts relative 
to an investigation by the President of the 
United States for a complete investigation 
of criminal acts against minority groups in 
the State of Florida; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 6409. A bill for the relief of Constan- 
tinos Ioannis Hrisostomides; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUSBEY: 

H. R. 6410. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Menard St. Pierre; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6411. A bill for the relief of Elidia 
Raslau (Reslau); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 6412. A bill for the relief of Lauri 
Allan Torni; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. D'EWART: 

H.R. 6413. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Franca Gatti Ohta; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 6414. A bill for the relief of Alexan- 
der Newman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 6415. A bill for the relief of George 
Rodney Giltner (formerly Joji Wakamiya) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 6416. A bill for the relief of Quan 
Hing Fay; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H. R. 6417. A bill for the relief of Magda- 
lena F. Bristol; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6418. A bill for the relief of Beatrice 
De Pra Iannantuono; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRESTON: 

H. R. 6419. A bill for the relief of Fred 
Freeman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RADWAN: 

H. R. 6420. A bill for the relief of Patrick 
Joseph Blewett; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 6421. A bill for the relief of Motoko 

Aoki, the racially ineligible financée of a 
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United States citizen veteran of World War 
II; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SABATH: 

H. R. 6422. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
(Giuseppe) Gasparini; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

H. R. 6423. A bill for the relief of Russell 
William Karbach; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


526. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution from 
Ruth Whipple and 33 others urging upon 
Congress the enactment of legislation pro- 
hibiting the advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages through interstate commerce and over 
the air; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. . 

527. Also, resolution from Helen D. Bridg- 
ford and 27 others urging upon Congress the 
enactment of legislation prohibiting the ad- 
vertising of alcoholic beverages through 
interstate commerce and over the air; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

528. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Depart- 
ment of Colorado, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, Denver, Colo., urging 
enactment of legislation and the appropria- 
tion of money for the purpose of supplying 
the necessary equipment and technicians to 
properly and adequately receive blood from 
all citizens in all parts of the country; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

529. Also, petition of West Texas Chamber 
of Commerce, Abilene, Tex., relative to reso- 
lutions passed on November 14 at the annual 
convention of the West Texas Chamber of 
Commerce dealing with the tidelands ques- 
tion, the St. Lawrence seaway, and the em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Internal Revenue; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

530. Also, petition of Townsend Club, No. 
1, Saint Cloud, Fia., relative to requesting 
enactment of House bills 2678 and 2679, 
known as the Townsend plan; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

531. Also, petition of Kay Edmonston, 
Washington, D. C., relative to stating griev- 
ances pertaining to a number of cases in- 
volving Kay Edmonston and pending in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Fespruary 5, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 
10, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. F. Norman Van Brunt, associate 
pastor, Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Since it is of Thy mercy, O gracious 
Father, that another day is added to 
our lives, we pause in this quiet moment 
to dedicate it to the service of our 
fellow men. We give thanks with deep 
humility that we are summoned to live 
and give in such a time. Keep us ever 
mindful that we have been set apart to 
serve in a climactic hour, that our 
thoughts, our attitudes, our words, and 
our acts are not our own, but go out 
from this place to influence and to mold 
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the structure of human relationships, 
For the fabric and fiber which we shall 
put into our task this day, prepare us 
now, we beseech Thee, O God. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFarLanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
February 4, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 2169) authorizing the acqui- 
sition by the Secretary of the Interior of 
Gila Pueblo, in Gila County,. Ariz., for 
archeological laboratory and storage 
purposes, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H. R. 401. An act to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940, as amended; 

H.R. 1055. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land in Monroe County, 
Ark., to the State of Arkansas; 

H.R. 3995. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to transfer to the Depart- 
ment of the Navy certain land and improve- 
ments at Pass Christian, Miss.; 

H. R. 4199. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer of lands from the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Interior to the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture; 

H. R. 4407. An act to amend sections 213 
(b), 213 (c), and 215 of title II of the Ha- 
waiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, as 
amended; 

H. R. 4408. An act to amend section 73 (1) 
of the Hawaiian Organic Act; 

H.R. 4515. An act to authorize the acqui- 
sition by exchange of certain properties with- 
in Death Valley National Monument, Calif., 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4686. An act authorizing the trans- 
fer of a certain tract of land in the Robinson 
Remount Station, Fort Robinson, Dawes 
County, Nebr., to the city of Crawford; 

H.R. 4797. An act to ratify and confirm 
Act 291 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1949, 
section 2 of Act 152 of the Session Laws of 
Hawaii, 1951, and section 2 of Act 171 of the 
Session Laws of Hawaii, 1951, which included 
Maui County Waterworks Board, Kauai 
County Waterworks Board, and the board of 
water supply, county of Hawaii, under the 
definition of “municipality” in the issuance 
of revenue bonds pursuant to the Revenue 
Bond Act of 1935; 

H. R. 4799. An act to amend section 73 (i) 
of the Hawaiian Organic Act; 

H. R. 4800. An act to further amend sec- 
tion 202 (a) of the Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission Act, 1920, as amended, relating to 
membership on the Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission; 

H.R. 5369. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain lands located within, and 
in the vicinity of, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s primary monitoring sta- 
tion, Portland, Oreg.; 

H. R. 5599. An. act to provide for the con- 
veyance of the Centre Hill Mansion, Peters- 
burg, Va., to the Petersburg Battlefield Mu- 
seum Corporation, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 5601. An act relating to the disposi- 
tion of certain former recreational demon- 
stration project lands by the Commonwealth 
of Virginia to the School Board of Mecklen- 
burg County, Va.; and 
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H. R. 5€80. An act to amend the act of Oc- 
tober 5, 1949 (Public Law 322, 81st Cong.), 
as amended, so as to extend the time of 
permits covering lands located on the Agua 
Caliente Indian Reservation. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
‘ SESSION 


On request of Mr. Macnuson, and by 
unanimous consent, the Coinmittee on 
Foreign Relations was authorized to sit 
during the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. HumpuHrey, and by 
unanimous consent, a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare investigating the wetback situation 
was authorized to sit this afternoon dur- 
ing the session of the Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to transact routine business, 
without debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


REPRESENTATION OF CONSUMER PUBLIC 
ON BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF FEDERAL 
RESERVE BOARD—RESOLUTION OF 
MINNEAPOLIS (MINN.) CENTRAL LABOR 
UNION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorD, a resolution adopted by 
the Central Labor Union of Minneapolis, 
Minn., on January 15, 1952, relating to 
the inclusion of nonfinancial and non- 
commercial representation on the boards 
of directors of the 12 district banks and 
the Federal Reserve Board in Washing- 
ton, thus giving representation to the 
great consumer public. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

JANUARY 15, 1952. 
.lon. HuBerT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE SENATOR: The Central Labor 
Union at the last meeting went on record to 
adopt the following resolution: 

“Whereas the money power of this our 
country is now divorced from our civil gov- 
ernment; and 

“Whereas this power to create money 
wields a great deterrent to freedom and 
democratic government; and 

“Whereas our money values fluctuate at 
the dictate of powerful business and bank- 
ing interests, both national and interna- 
tional; and 

“Whereas the purchasing power of the 
dollar has declined so rapidly that the wel- 
fare of the common man is in jeopardy; and 

“Whereas the Federal Reserve System was 
instituted to expand our monetary system 
and credit facilities to meet the requirements 
of rapidly growing economy; and 

“Whereas the monetary and credit policies 
of the Federal Reserve banks are dictated by 
bankers and powerful business interests, 
which policies are not formulated with the 
intent of benefiting the masses; and 

“Whereas our Constitution delegates that 
the peoples’ representatives (Congress) shall 
coin all money and regulate our monetary 
problems: Be it hereby 
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“Resolved then, That the Congress of the 
United States be implored to return to the 
intent of our Constitution and take steps at 
once to include nonfinancial and noncom- 
mercial representation on the board of di- 
rectors, not only on the board of the various 
12 district banks, but in the Federal Reserve 
Board in Washington, thus giving represen- 
tation to the great consumer public.” 

Trusting that favorable action will be taken 
on the above resolution, we remain 

Sincerely yours, 
DomMINIc ZAPPIA, 
Recording Secretary. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRO- 
DUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. 2589. A bill for the relief of Basil Peter 
Kizy; and 

S. 2590. A bill for the relief of Elisa Al- 
bertina Cioccio Rigazzi or Elisa Cioccio; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENNER: 

S. 2591. A bill to amend section 5a of the 
Commodity Exchange Act, as amended, so 
as to provide for the same discount on grain 
delivered against futures contracts as in 
the case of grain sold in the cash market; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JENNER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CAPEHART (for himself, Mr. 
JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. JENNER, 
Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. 
Frear, Mr. DouGias, Mr. Ives, Mr. 
Kem, Mr. THYE, Mr. BRICKER, Mr. 
WiuiaMs, Mr. Ecton, Mr. WATKINS, 
Mr. MarTIN, and Mr. SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 2592. A bill to amend section 403 (b) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 so as to 
permit the granting of free or reduced-rate 
transportation to ministers of religion; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CAPEHART when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 2593. A bill for the relief of Jean Hama- 
moto, also known as Sharon Lea Brooks; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAYBANK: 

S. 2594. A bill to extend the provisions of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, and the Housing and Rent Act of 
1947, as amended; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MayBank when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LODGE: 

S. 2595. A bill for the relief of Constance 
Brouiner Scheffer; and 

S. 2596. A bill for the relief of Louis R. 
Chadbourne; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

S. 2597. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Joseph Aikler; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 2598. A bill for the relief of Emilio 
Veschi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCMAHON: 

S. 2599. A bill to establish a Presidential 
Honors Board; to provide for the conferring 
of awards to be known as the Presidential 
Gold Medal, the Presidential Silver Medal, 
and the Presidential Bronze Medal; anc for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 
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By Mr. IVES: 

S. 2600. A bill for the relief of Samuel V. 
Goekjian; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2601. A bill for the relief of Lucy Per- 

sonius; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
BENTON, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. Moopy, 

and Mr. Murray): 

S. 2602. A bill to promote greater economy 
in the operations of the Federe’ Government 
by providing for a consolidated cash budget, 
a separation of operating from vapital ex- 
penditures, the scheduling of legislation ac- 
tion on appropriations measures, yea-and- 
nay votes on amendments to appropriation 
measures, and a Presidential item veto; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HumPpHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


By Mr. FREAR (for himself and Mr. 
WILLIAMS) : 

S. J. Res. 128. Joint resolution designating 
the period beginning on the Sunday before 
Thanksgiving Day and ending on the Sunday 
after Thanksgiving Day of eich year as 
“Homemakers Week”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF COMMODITY EXCHANGE 
ACT, RELATING TO SISCOUNT ON CER- 
TAIN GRAIN IN FUTURES MARKETS 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill 
which would amend the Commodity Ex- 
change Act in such a way as to require 
uniform discounts for grain delivered in 
the futures markets and cash markets 
of the Nation. 

The present abuses which this pro- 
posed legislation is designed to correct 
are described very ably by Phil S. Hanna 
in an article published in the Chicago 
Daily News of January 19, 1952. 

As Mr. Hanna points out, there is often 
a wide variation in the discount applied 
against the same quality of grain in the 
cash market and in the futures market. 
For example, No. 3 yellow corn of 1744 
percent moisture content is discounted 
6 cents per bushel when the farmer sells 
it in the cash market. Yet this same 
corn can be delivered on the Chicago 
Board of Trede at a discount of only 2 
cents per bushel. This difference of 4 
cents rightfully belongs to the producer 
but he is not receiving it under present 
practices. 

The differential in cash oats and fu- 
tures oats prices has also brought a flood 
of Canadian oats into the United States. 
During the last crop year some 30,000,000 
bushels of Canadian oats entered the 
United States market and it is estimated 
that 40,000,000 bushels will come in dur- 
ing the 1951-52 crop year. At one time 
last summer, approximately one-third 
of all the storage space in Chicago was 
occupied by Canadian oats—this at a 
time when American farmers were forced 
to market their oats at prices well below 
parity. 

It certainly makes no sense to at- 
tempt to support American farm prices 
even at minmum levels when we not only 
permit but actually encourage the im- 
portation of foreign grains. Because 
Canada has, in addition to large quanti- 
ties of oats and barely, a huge supply 
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of low-grade feed wheat, we may ex- 
pect to see feed grain importations from 
that country at an all-time high level 
this year unless something is done to 
protect American agriculture against 
indiscriminate dumping. 

Although the Department of Agricul- 
ture has ample authority under the so- 
called section 22 tu shut off imports 
whenever they are jeopardizing our 
domestic price-support program, I have 
never heard of this authority being in- 
voked in the case of grains, and I can 
only assume that it never will be used 
by this administration to protect Amer- 
ican farmers. 

During the last session I introduced 
S. 2204, which would prohibit the de- 
livery of foreign-grownm grains and cer- 
tain other specified commodities against 
futures contracts in the United States. 
This bill is currently before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
While it would not shut off the flow of 
foreign farm commodities completely, I 
am certain that it would discourage such 
importations, particularly in cases where 
the grains are brought into the country 
not for normal distribution in regular 
commercial channels bui solely for de- 
livery against futures contracts with a 
view toward depressing futures prices. 
It is an indisputable fect that some 
Canadian oats were brought into this 
country last year at a loss by the im- 
porter who obviously expected to recoup 
by delivering them in the futures mar- 
ket and forcing prices downward. 

The American farmcr, harassed by 
high taxes, high labor costs, and soaring 
machinery prices, is entitled to protec- 
tion against cheap foreign farm goods. 
He must look to Congress for that pro- 
tection. Certainly he will never get it 
from the free traders in the State and 
Agriculture Departments. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article by Phil S. Hanna, published in 
the Chicago Daily News of January 19, 
1952, be printed in the REcorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, the ar- 
ticle will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 2591) to amend section 
5a of the Commodity Exchange Act, as 
amended, so as to provide for the same 
discount on grain delivered against fu- 
tures contracts as in the case of grain 
sold in the cash market, introduced by 
Mr. JENNER, was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

The article presented by Mr. JENNER 
is as follows: 

BLaMe GRAIN TRADE Loss ON MARKET'S OLD 
RULES—CHICAGO BUSINESS SLIPS AWAY; OaT 
AND CORN RAISERS SUFFER 

(By Phil S. Hanna) 

Chicago, historically the gateway for mov- 
ing the surplus grain of the West to the con- 
sumption areas of the East, has been steadily 
losing ground in recent years. 

We still have the board of trade, world’s 
largest grain market, where supply and de- 
mand clash to fix a free and open price for 
grain throughout the world. But various 
factors have diverted some of the grain from 


the Chicago market. The shift is a detri- 
ment to Chicago commerce. 
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One of the reasons for loss of business is 
the movement of grain to ports on the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

But there are important other causes why 
Chicago has been losing grain trade. 

The farmers of the country have been in- 
creasing yields per acre and increasing the 
quality of their grain, but the Chicago Board 
of Trade still conducts its business under 
rules and regulations formulated 50 to 75 
years ago. 

There has been no real attempt to recog- 
nize the changes that have taken place in 
agriculture. 

Hence Chicago is not getting the grain that 
otherwise might come here. 

A good example of how obsolete regula- 
tions can affect Chicago trade can be seen 
in the handling of the oat crop. 

During the last 2 decades the science of 
raising oats has vastly improved, the hulls are 
heavier, the farmers are raising more oats 
per bushel. 

The weight of a bushel of oats has been 
raised several pounds a bushel. 

A survey was made of all the oats received 
in Chicago during 1950. This showed an 
average weight of 35.7 pounds a bushel. 

Yet the standard delivery weight on the 
board of trade still is 32 pounds, 

It is even permissible to deliver oats weigh- 
ing 27 pounds a bushel on contracts. 

There are of course premiums and dis- 
counts for variations in quality and weight 
in the board’s standards. But the futures 
prices in Chicago are still predicated on 32 
pounds a bushel. 

This penalizes the seller as high as 7 cents 
a bushel on his heavy oats. 

From the merchant's point of view it is 
difficult to sell oats weighing 32 pounds a 
bushel when competitive markets are offer- 
ing oats weighing 35 or 36 pounds on a rela- 
tively cheaper basis. This hurts the Chicago 
market. 

Take the Canadian oats situation. 

Canadian oats have poured into the United 
States by the millions of bushels, in part 
because Canadian standards recognize that 
farmers are producing heavier oats. 

The differential draws oats to the United 
States, but the American dealer does not get 
any benefit therefrom on account of the 32- 
bushel standard at the board of trade. 

At times, with futures at the same price in 
both Canada and the United States, Cana- 
dian oats really are selling 7 cents or more a 
bushel below Chicago prices. 

This creates a tremendous import move- 
ment into our country and depresses Chicago 
prices still further. 

One effect of this is to establish a two-price 
system in the United States prices in Iowa 
and other major oats producing areas have 
been 10 to 15 cents a bushel higher than 
Chicago prices. Normally oats in outlying 
areas sell at a discount to permit shipment 
into this market. 

A further aggravation is the rule that per- 
mits the presence of black hulls in the oats 
received from Canada and applied on Chicago 
futures contracts. 

Naturally such oats do not appeal to feed 
manufacturers who desire uniform color. 

Discounts of as much as 7 cents a bushel 
have existed between the ordinary No. 3 
extra heavy white oats with uniform color, 
and the Canadian oats containing black 
hulls. But the board’s regulations do not 
square with that situation. 

In corn there is a similar situation. 

Farmers suffer pricewise by the unrealistic 
system of figuring discounts on wet corn, and 
much of the popular hybrid corn is wet corn. 

According to the rules, No. 3 yellow corn, 
for example, with a moisture content of 1714 
percent is worth 6 cents a bushel under the 
contract price to the seller. 

Yet the identical corn can be delivered on 
futures contracts at 2 cents under contract 
price. 
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Here is 4 cents a bushel profit that belongs 
to the farmer. Penalties on higher moisture 
corn are even more drastic. The wetter the 
corn the more money the elevator makes on 
its resale. 

Both producers and consumers are hurt 
by this process, Either the scales that deter- 
mine moisture are obsolete or else the dis- 
counts allowed on deliveries should be 
changed to meet the realities. 

If standards were changed to meet the 
times the trade could merchandise grains 
better and more widely both at home and 
abroad. 

Grain men appreciate that someday we 
must sell competitively in foreign markets 
without Government subsidies. Hence they 
say Chicago standards should be changed 
so they will not suffer these serious disad- 
vantages. 

New grading provisions and an acceptance 
of the realities of the cash grain situation 
would tend to improve the merchandising 
abilities of the grain merchants in this area. 
If this were done, Chicago could insure its 
preeminence as the world’s commodity cen- 
ter. 


Lr 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
ACT, RELATING TO FREE OR REDUCED- 
RATE TRANSPORTATION TO MINISTERS 
OF RELIGION 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. JoHNSON], my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER], the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. MaysBankK], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RoBEertson], the junior Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. Frear], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. TuHye], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Wuttiams!], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Ecton], the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. WaTxrns], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. MarTIN], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
I introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to amend section 40% (b) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 so as to permit 
the granting of free or reduced-rate 
transportation to ministers of religion. 
The bill reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second Sen- 
tence of subsection (b) of section 403 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by inserting immediately after the 
clause “persons injured in aircraft accidents 
and physicians and nurses attending such 


persons;” the following: “ministers of re- 
ligion”. 


Mr. President, the purvose of the bill is 
to give to ministers of the gospel of all 
faiths the same right to half-fare on 
airlines which they have enjoyed for 
many years on railroads and busses. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2592) to amend section 403 
(b) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
so as to permit the granting of free or 
reduced-rate transportation to ministers 
of religion, introduced by Mr. CAPEHART 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 
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ECONOMY ACT OF 1952 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BENToN], the Senator from 
New York (Mr. LeHman], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Moony], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to promote greater economy in the 
operations of the Federal Government 
by providing for a consolidated cash 
budget, a separation of operating from 
capital expenditures, the scheduling of 
legislative action on appropriation 
measures, yea and nay votes on amend- 
ments to appropriation measures, and a 
Presidential item veto. 

I should like to point out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the bill now introduced is in 
no way to be interpreted as taking the 
place of a very important bill which is 
now on the calendar and which was in- 
troduced by the Senator from Arkansas 
tMr. McCLeLLan], a bill of which I am 
proud to be a co-sponsor and which I 
think would bring about long-needed 
legislation. 

The bill (S. 2602) to promote greater 
economy in the operations of the. Fed- 
eral Government by providing for a con- 
solidated cash budget, a separation of 
operating from capital expenditures, the 
scheduling of legislative action on ap- 
propriation measures, yea-and-nay votes 
on amendments to appropriation meas- 
ures, and a Presidential item veto, in- 
troduced by Mr. Humpurey (for himself 
and other Senators), was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 


NATIONAL PRAYER DAY 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(for himself and Mr. NEELY) submitted 
the following resolution (S. Res. 272), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the President should designate by 
proclamation a day in the year 1952 as Na- 
tional Prayer Day, calling upon people of 
the United States to observe the day by 
praying, each in accordance with his religious 
faith. 


MARY E. CARLSON 


Mr. DOUGLAS submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 273), which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay from 
the contingent fund of the Senate to Mary E. 
Carlson, widow of Fred A. Carlson, late an 
Official reporter of debates of the Senate, a 
sum equal to 1 year’s compensation at the 
rate he was receiving by law at the time 
of his death, said sum to be considered in- 
clusive of funeral expenses and all other al- 
lowances, 


PROGRAM TO STIMULATE PRODUCTION 
OF DOMESTIC WOOL (S. DOC. NO. 100) 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
have had prepared a monograph regard- 
ing a program to stimulate the produc- 
tion of domestic wool. The statistical 
situation is that the United States does 
not produce sufficient domestic wool even 


to meet the military needs. A great deal 
of interest has been expressed in this 
document. I have consulted the chair- 
man of Joint Committee on Printing, the 
minority leader and the majority leader, 
all of whom have concurred. I, there- 
fore, ask unanimous consent that this 
material be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H.R. 401. An act to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940, as amended; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1055. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land in Monroe County, 
Ark.; to the State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 4199. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer of lands from the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Interior to the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture; 

H.R. 4407. An act to amend sections 213 
(b), 213 (c), and 215 of title II of the Ha- 
waiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, as 
amended; 

H. R. 4408. An act to amend section 73 (1) 
of the Hawaiian Organic Act; 

H.R. 4515. An act to authorize the acqui- 
sition by exchange of certain properties 
within Death Valley National Monument, 
Calif., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4797. An act to ratify and confirm 
Act 291 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1949, 
section 2 of Act 152 of the Session Laws of 
Hawaii, 1951, and section 2 of Act 171 of the 
Session Laws of Hawaii, 1951, which included 
Maui County Waterworks Board, Kauai 
County Waterworks Board, and the board 
of water supply, county of Hawaii, under the 
definition of “municipality” in the issuance 
of revenue bonds pursuant to the Revenue 
Bond Act of 1935; 

H. R. 4799. An act to amend section 73 (i) 
of the Havvaiian Organic Act; 

H. R. 4800. An act to further amend sec- 
tion 202 (a) of the Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission Act, 1920, as amended, relating to 
membership on the Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission; 

H.R. 5369. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain lands located within, and 
in the vicinity of, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s primary monitoring sta- 
tion, Portland, Oreg.; 

H. R. 5599. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of the Centre Hill Mansion, Peters- 
burg, Va., to the Petersburg Battlefield Mu- 
seum Corporation, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5601. An act relating to the disposi- 
tion of certain former recreational demon- 
stration project lands by the Commonwealth 
of Virginia to the School Board of Mecklen- 
burg County, Va.; and 

H.R. 5680. An act to amend the act of 
October 5, 1949 (Public Law 322, 81st Cong.), 
as amended, so as to extend the time of 
permits covering lands located on the Agua 
Caliente Indian Reservation; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 3995. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to transfer to the Depart- 
ment of the Navy certain land and improve- 
ments at Pass Christian, Miss.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 4686. An act authorizing the trans- 
fer of a certain tract of land in the Robinson 
Remount Station, Fort: Robinson, Dawes 
County, Nebr., to the city of Crawford; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

David K. E. Bruce, of Virginia, now Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to France, to be Under Secretary of State, 
vice James E. Webb, resigned; and 

Henry S. Villard, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Envoy Ex- 
troardinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the United Kingdom of Libya. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. WELKER: 

Address delivered by Senator WarTxins at 

a@ Lincoln Day rally, February 4, 1952. 
By Mr. MCMAHON: 

A radio address delivered by him on the 
subject Justice for Poland, together with in- 
troductory remarks by Attorney Stanley F. 
Jorcezak. 

Editorial entitled “A Matter of National 
Urgency,” from the New York Inquirer. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

Address delivered by Gov. James F. Byrnes, 
of South Carolina, before the joint session 
of the Virginia General Assembly, held in 
Williamsburg, Va., on Friday, February 1, 
1952. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Letter addressed by Senator Byrrp to 
Charles E. Oakes, of Allentown, Pa., de- 
scribing the situation confronting the United 
States. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Address entitled “Accomplishments and 
Future Responsibility of the Department of 
State in the Administration of the Displaced 
Persons Act,” delivered by Herve J. L’Heu- 
reux, Chief, Visa Division, Department of 
State, at Chicago, Ill., on January 18, 1952, 
before the Third National Resettlement Con- 
ference of the Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion. 

By Mr. CONNALLY: 

Statement by AMVETS relating to friend- 

ship among the peoples of the world. 
By Mr. KILGORE: 

Article entitled “Can He Bring Korea Out 
of Chaos,” written by Ralph G. Martin, and 
published in the February 1952 issue of the 
magazine Pageant. 

By Mr. KEM: 

Editorial entitled “No Urgency Indicated,” 
published in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of January 30, 1952. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Letter from Mr. Robert Heller, chairman 
of the national committee relative to in- 
creasing the efficiency of Congress. 

Excerpts from address delivered by Tel- 
ford Taylor, Adriinistrator, Small Defense 
Plants Administration, before the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, 
Minn., January 8, 1952. 

Editorial entitled ‘“Labor-Industry Co- 
operation,” published in the New York Times 
of January 20, 1952. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

Letter dated “anuary 29, 1952, regarding 
repeal of section 104 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, written by Ralph T. Gillespie, presi- 
dent, Washington State Farm Bureau. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

Editorial entitled “No More Taxes Needed,” 
from the Washington Post of February 4, 
1952, and an editorial entitled “The Monster 
Called Budget,” published in the February 
4, 1952, issue of Life magazine. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 
Aiken Hennings Millikin 
Anderson Hill Monroney 
Bennett Moody 
Brewster Morse 
Bricker Mundt 
Bridges Murray 
Butler, Md. Neely 
Byrd Nixon 
Cain Johnson, Colo. O’Conor 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. O’Mahoney 
Case Johnston, S.C. Pastore 
Chavez Kefauver Robertson 
Clements Kem Russell 
Connally Kilgore Saltonstall 
Cordon Knowland Smathers 
Douglas Langer Smith, Maine 
Duff Lehman Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Lodge Smith, N.C, 
Eastland Long Sparkman 
Ecton Magnuson Stennis 
Ellender Maione Taft 
Ferguson Martin Thye 
Flanders Maybank Tobey 
Frear McCarran Underwood 
Fulbright McCarthy Watkins 
George McClellan Welker 
Gillette Williams 
Green McKellar Young 
Hendrickson McMahon 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Benton] and the Senator from Okla- 
* homa (Mr. Kerr] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Hay- 
DEN] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senators from Nebraska (Mr. 
Butter and Mr. SEATON], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the Sen- 
ators from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL and 
Mr. Cartson], and the Senator from Wis- 
consin {Mr. WILEY] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DrrK- 
SEN] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 


The 


Hoey 
Holland 
Humphrey 
Hunt 

Ives 
Jenner 


McFarland 


EXTENSION OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


ACT 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I am 
sending to the desk a bill to extend the 
Defense Production Act, including the 
programs of material allocation, price, 
credit, and rent controls, and the life of 
the Small Defense Plants Administration. 

While the administration has not as 
yet sent up its specific legislative recom- 
mendation with respect to the Defense 
Production Act, on January 30 we held 
a public hearing on the nomination of 
Mr. Putnam as Economic Stabilization 
Administrator. At that hearing, Mr. 
Putnam testified that he felt the econ- 
omy had achieved reasonably good bal- 
ance, and that, putting it in his words, “I 
think by this time next year, if we are 
still on the same sort of an even keel as 
we are now, the problem will be all be- 
hind us, and we will see daylight.” 

While Mr. Putnam was in doubt about 
the soundness of some provisions of the 
act, I think the committee got the gen- 
eral impression from him that, on the 
whole, the act had worked fairly well in 
restraining the increase in the cost of 
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living, at least since the provisions of the 
act were put into effect in January 1951. 
He pointed out that during last year the 
cost of living index increased by 2.9 per- 
cent from February 1951 to December 
1951, as compared with an increase of 8 
percent for the period June 1950 to Feb- 
ruary 1951. 

Mr. Putnam emphasized however, that 
“this coming 1952, the calendar year, 
stretching over 1953, is where controls 
will be more important than they have 
ever been.” 

I agree with him. It is for this reason 
that I am introducing this bill now, so 
that there will be no excuse for Congress 
not to act in plenty of time, and to give 
the American people assurance, insofar 
as I am able, as the chairman of the 
committee which bears the heavy re- 
sponsibility for recommending economic 
control legislation to the Senate, that I 
shall do everything in my power to pre- 
vent any further inflation and help make 
our economic system function at its full 
potential. Only by so doing can we 
achieve peace and maintain our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

Mr. President, as I have stated on 
many occasions, no one can question, it 
seems to me, the good sense of the con- 
tinuation of the present control pro- 
gram or the importance of a vigorous 
enforcement of all its provisions. Not- 
withstanding this, however, I believe the 
efficiency in administering the act can 
be increased and unnecessary red tape 
can be greatly reduced by decontrolling 
those materials which are now selling, 
and probably will continue for some time 
to sell, below their present price ceil- 
ings, so long as such decontrol has no ad- 
verse effect on any segment of the econ- 
omy remaining under control. 

I discussed the advisability of such a 
decontrol action with Mr. Putnam when 
he was before the committee last week, 
and he told me that he would have his 
staff study the feasibility of taking such 
action. He indicated that, while he 
thought there was much sense in this 
proposal, he wanted to be certain that 
any such action would not have deroga- 
tory effects on the remainder of the 
price control program. 

It is my intention at an early date to 
hold hearings on this bill and any 
amendments that may be proposed to it. 
I hope that Senators who intend to 
offer amendments will do so fairly 
promptly so that the committee can con- 
sider them during the course of the 
hearings on the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill introduced by the Senator from 
South Carolina will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2594) to extend the pro- 
visions of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, as amended, and the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, in- 
troduced by Mr. Maypank, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp, as part of my 
remarks, a summary of the bill which 
I have introduced. 
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There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


SUMMARY OF MAYBANK BILL To EXTEND 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 

1, Extending section 714 (a) (4) for 1 
year. Extends the life of Small Defense 
Plants Administration. 

2. Amendment section 717 (a). Extends 
the entire balance of the Defense Production 
Act, as amended. 

8. Amending section 4 (e) of the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947, as amended. Extends 
for 1 year the rights granted veterans for 
purchase and rental of houses. 

4. Amendment section 204 (f) of the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended. 
Extends the general rent provisions for 1 


year. 

It should be noted that this bill makes no 
change in the following termination dates: 

1. Section 104 of the Defense Production 
Act, as amended, concerning restrictions on 
imports of fats and oils will expire June 30, 
1952. 

2. Section 303 (b) of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, as amended, will continue the 
June 30, 1962, deadline on long-term con- 
tracts for purchasing metals, minerals, and 
other materials. 

3. Section 303 (a) will continue to pro- 
vide that no purchase of any imported ag- 
ricultural commodity can be made calling 
for delivery more than 1 year after expira- 
tion of the Defense Production Act. 

4. The amendment to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act set forth in the Defense Hous- 
ing and Community Facilities Act of 1951 
(Public Law 139, approved Septeinber 1, 
1951) contains no termination date so there 
is no mention in this bill. This provision 
deals with down payments on veterans’ 
housing. (See sec. 602 (b).) 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I understand that 
the bill which the Senator from South 
Carolina has introduced would extend 
the existing Defense Production Act. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes; for 1 year. 

Mr. CAPEHART. For 1 year? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Just as it now reads? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes, with the excep- 
tion of provisions to correct some of the 
faults that may have been shown to exist 
in it. However, we shall have ample 
hearings on the bill. The bill is being 
introduced now so that it may be before 
the Senate and the committee may hold 
hearings on it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. When does the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina think hearings 
on the bill will be held? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I shall discuss that 
point with the members of the committee 
at the committee’s regular hearing to- 
day at 3 o’clock. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The bill would ex- 
tend the existing act, just as it is written, 
for 12 months? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes, with the excep- 
tions indicated by me. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is it the intention 
of the Senator from South Carolina to 
start holding hearings immediately? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I shall take up that 
question with the committee wher it 
meets at 3 o’clock to hear further Mr. 
McDonald’s testimony. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I congratulate the 
able Senator from South Carolina for 
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the action taken by him, because it gives 
the Senate and the committee ample time 
to act on the question of renewal of the 
Defense Production Act. 

Mr. MAYBé.NK. That was my inten- 
tion. I wish to allow ample time for the 
witnesses to, be heard, regardless of 
whether they favor strengthening some 
of the controls or whether they favor 
some of the decontrol actions which I 
think should be taken. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Indiana inquired if the bill 
as it is being introduced is exactly the 
same as the existing Defense Production 
Act. I wish to ask whether the bill being 
introduced includes section 104. 

Mr. MAYBANK. No; section 104 ex- 
pires. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The bill being in- 
troduced does not contain section 104; 
is that correct? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes, that is correct. 
Section 104 expires. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
am hopeful that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina will hold hear- 
ings on the bill at an early date. I think 
it is important that the bill come before 
the Senate for consideration as early as 
possible, because the present act expires 
on June 30 of this year. 

One of our difficulties last year was 
that we hardly had time to consider the 
bill on the floor of the Senate before the 
then existing act expired. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Arizona is correct. 

Mr. McFARLAND. So I congratulate 
the Senator from South Carolina for in- 


troducing the bill at so early a date. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Of course, I assure 
the Senator that whatever the Senate 
desires to do in this matter will be agree- 
able to me. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from South Carolina said that, 
with certain exceptions to correct faults, 
the bill being introduced is exactly the 
same as the existing statute, and that 
hearings will be held on the bill. Do I 
correctly understand that amendments 
may be submitted to the committee? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes; the committee 
will consider any amendment which any 
Member of the Senate desires to suggest. 
The oniy request the chairman of the 
committee makes is that Senators who 
desire to submit amendments will, for 
the good of all concerned, do so as quickly 
as possible, so that, as the majority 
leader has suggested, it will be possible 
to bring the bill before the Senate 
promptly for debate in order not to tie 
up the Congress at a late date in the 
session. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to state to the Senator from New 
York, that this is done with the knowl- 
edge of the departments that are inter- 
ested, and they agree that it is impor- 
tant to begin hearings on the bill and 
that the President send us his message 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I understand that 
fuliy, but I wished to make sure that the 
committee was not closing the door to 
the consideration of amendments. 

Mr. MAYBANK. No, Mr. President; 
but I repeat that if Senators wish to 
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submit amendments I hope they will do 
so by March 1, because otherwise prog- 
ress on the bill will be delayed. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF DE- 
FENSE LOVETT ON THE DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE 1953 BUDGET 


Mr. O MAHONEY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Appropriations Committee 
began open hearings on the defense 
budget, as the President pro tempore 
who how is presiding well knows. At 
the hearings a very important statement 
was made by the Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. Lovett; and I believe the statement 
he made at that time should be brought 
to the attention of all Members of the 
Senate. In the course of his statement, 
the Secretary of Defense said that in 
connection with preparations of the 
budget— 


We have tried to bear in mind that in 
preparation against the dangers of a hot war 
we must not be trapped by our own efforts 
into losing the cold one. 


Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the full text of Sec- 
retary Lovett’s statement may be printed 
in the body of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT By Hon. ROBERT A. Lovett BEFORE 
THE ARMED SERVICES SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE ON THE FIscaL YEAR 
1953 BupDGET, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, FEB- 
RuARY 4, 1952 


The opportunity to discuss the broad as- 
pects of the President’s budget estimates of 
$52,100,000,000 for the Department of Defense 
for fiscal year 1953 with this committee pro- 
vides us with a means by which all Members 
of the United States Senate may become 
more familiar with the military program. I 
will, therefore, begin by summarizing the 
increases in military forces and production 
which have been achieved during the past 
18 months with the $48,200,000,000 appro- 
priated in fiscal year 1951 and the $59,400,- 
000,000 appropriated to date for fiscal year 
1952. 

At the end of June 1950, when hostilities 
began in Korea, the military personnel for 
the Department of Defense totaled 1,460,000. 
As of January 1, 1952, this force has been 
expanded so that we now have nearly 3,500,- 
O0CO men in service. 

The Army, in June 1950, was comprised of 
about 590,000 men organized into 10 divisions 
and 11 regimental combat teams, most of 
which were below peacetime manning levels, 
and these were without supporting organi- 
zational units adequate for combat Opera- 
tions. During the following 18 months the 
Army had been expanded so that it com- 
prised 1,570,000 men organized into 18 divi- 
sions and 18 regimental combat teams with 
collateral units to support them in combat 
operations. The units located overseas are 
at full strength and those in this country 
at a somewhat reduced strength. The Army 
has also increased the number of personnel 
in training and provided for a full pipeline 
of personnel to support combat operations 
in Korea, including the rotation system. 

Since January 1 an additional National 
Guard division was called into active service, 
and it is planned to call another National 
Guard division on February 15 for a total 
of 20 divisions. As a result of better utili- 
zation of military personnel, it is planned 
that this increase in organizational units will 
by June 30, 1952, be accomplished within the 
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total number of military personnel previously 
planned for the 18-division Army. 

The Navy in June 1950 was comprised of 
380,000 men with 238 combatant vessels 
manned at peacetime levels. During the 
past 18 months the Navy has expanded to 
approximately 400 combatant vessels and 
790,000 men with manning levels having 
been generally raised throughout the fleet; 
particularly important is the increase in 
air power as exemplified by the addition of 
5 large carriers and the expansion of the large 
carrier groups from 9 to 14. Personnel in 
training has substantially increased during 
this period. 

The Marine Corps, in June 1950 comprised 
of 74,000 men organized in regimental com- 
bat teams and smaller units, during the 18- 
month period has expanded to a total of 
219,000 men organized into *% divisions, 
2% wings of combat aircraft, plus a sub- 
stantial expansion in their training activi- 
ties. 

The Air Force in June 1950 was comprised 
of about 411,000 men and 48 wings. Dur- 
ing the 18-month period the Air Force has 
been expanded to nearly 900,000 men and 90 
wings in addition to substantial expansion 
having taken place in Air Force training ac- 
tivities and supporting units. 

While the expansion in military personnel 
and organized combat units has been very 
substantial during this period, the expan- 
sion of production and production capabili- 
ties is of greater proportion and has utilized 
the major portion of the total funds appro- 
priated by the Congress. On June 30, 1950, 
the Department of Defense was expending 
about $300,000,000 per month for hard goods 
such as aircraft, ships, tanks, guns, and am- 
munition—now, 18 months later, expendi- 
tures for this type of matériel have expanded 
more than fivefold. These expenditures in- 
cluded substantial amounts for the estab- 
lishment of a mobilization base which would 
permit rapid mobilization should world con- 
ditions require it. 

Our civilian employment has increased 
from 753,000 on June 30, 1950, to.an esti- . 
mated 1,280,000 on December 31, 1951. This 
increase is directly related to expansion nec- 
essary within the Department of Defense to 
increase our manufacturing, overhaul, and 
procurement activities. 

The great majority of these employees are 
engaged in work pertaining to the repair and 
rebuilding of equipment, ammunition, air- 
craft and engines, and ships; in the opera- 
tion of the supply systems, and in the pro- 
curement and production of major items of 
equipment, such as aircraft, ships, combat 
vehicles, ammunition, and weapons. 

To achieve this expansion of military 
forces and production, the Department of 
Defense expended, on its own account $19,- 
200,000,000 in fiscal year 1951; during the 
first 7 months of fiscal year 1952, the De- 
partment has expended over $20,000,000,000. 
It is anticipated that by next June expendi- 
tures during fiscal year 1952 for the Depart- 
ment of Defense will be approximately 
$40,000,000,000. These figures are exclusive 
of expenditures for the military portion of 
the foreign aid funds. 

As of January 31, 1952, approximately 
$75,000,000,000 has been obligated of the 
$108,000,000,000 appropriated for fiscal year 
1951 and fiscal year 1952. Part of the un- 
obligated $33,000,000,000 represents funds for 
aircraft, ships, and other major items of 
procurement for which contracts will be let 
and funds obligated during the second half 
of the year. Another part of the unobli- 
gated balance also represents Current oper- 
ating expenses that are normally obligated 
month by month; for example, military and 
civilian pay, contracts for services at posts, 
camps, and stations, and similar items. Ex- 
cept for accounts necessarily reserved for 
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subsequent engineering changes, substan- 
tially all fiscal year 1952 and prior year 
money will be obligated by the end of this 
fiscal year. 

During the past year the Department has, 
I believe, made notable strides in improving 
the management of the procurement pro- 
gram. Among the more important of the 
improvements that have been made is the 
technique we have developed for the analysis 
of requirements and the scheduling of pro- 
curement. This procedure was initially 
started approximately a year ago, about the 
time I appeared before this committee and 
first advised you of our plans to provide a 
substantially increased mobilization base. 
The first attempts at this analysis and 
scheduling were not altogether realistic be- 
cause we lacked information on industry 
capabilities and raw material availability. 
However, during the year we have continued 
to review and revise production schedules 
and, in cooperation with the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, to determine more ac- 
curately the raw materials and tools required 
to carry out our programs. On the basis of 
this experience, it is believed that the De- 
partment is now in a position to more realis- 
tically schedule production. 

As I indicated to the Congress in Sep- 
tember, the preparation of the fiscal year 
1953 budget could not proceed until de- 
cisions were made as to the force levels 
we planned to maintain. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff made recommendations on forces 
early in October. In order to provide the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and its asso- 
ciated agencies with a basis for evaluating 
the material requirements, the Depart- 
ment of Defense provided estimates based 
generally on the continuation of the forces 
previously approved. Preparation of the 
budget was immediately started, both on a 
“requirements” basis and on a planning 
or “benchmark” basis. 

As background for the military budget for 
fiscal year 1953, it may serve a useful pur- 
pose to outline the basic considerations 
which were taken into account in the prep- 
aration of the three military departments’ 
requirements for this period. 

First of all, the three military departments 
recognize and fully accept the fact that the 
essential foundation of our entire military 
structure is a sound, vital and progressive 
economy. We cannot have security against 
an external enemy over any extended period 
of time if our national economy is not in 
itself healthy. 

On the other hand, we have taken note 
of the fact that the elasticity of our economy 
and its powers of recovery are so great as 
to permit the acceptance of unusually heavy 
burdens during the period of capital 
investment, provided always the period of 
strain is restricted in time and that relief 
from the unusual burdens is promptly and 
intelligently given. 

Secondly, we have tried to bear in mind 
that in preparation against the dangers of 
a hot war, we must not be trapped by 
our own efforts into losing the cold one. By 
this, I mean we must try to do first things 
first and not everything all at once. Our 
strength defensively and offensively lies very 
largely in the enormous productive capacity 
and the imaginative engineering of this 
country. If a military program is developed 
which cuts too deeply into the civilian econ- 
omy by the removal of excessive amounts of 
- scarce raw materials, large numbers of pro- 
ductive enterprises will be forced to cut back 
and perhaps shut down altogether as a re- 
sult of the inability to obtain the essential 
critical materials needed to keep going. All 
of our principal industries whether large or 
small have some break-even point in their 
operations below which it is impossible for 
them to continue in business. If it is hu- 
manly possible, therefore, we should earnestly 
seek to avoid causing these companies to 
drop below the break-even point which 
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would cause unemployment and the loss of 
tax revenue. This feeling takes realistic 
note of the fact that a program of adequate 
preparedness cannot continue over any long 
period of time if the economic burden on the 
people as a whole is too heavy. 

In the third place, and in the light of the 
factors mentioned above, the military de- 
partments have endeavored during the past 
year in particular to reschedulo certain 
items of equipment in such a fashion as to 
avoid excessive peaks which might there- 
after result in abrupt and permanent shut- 
downs. These would be harmful not only 
to the economy as a whole, but would re- 
move from the military departments the 
great strength which moving and living lines 
of production would give us. We have, in 
other words, tried to reconcile the urgency 
of our needs with a rate of production which 
would take care of our requirements for 
initial equipment and yet avoid the building 
up of tremendous reserves of completed end 
items which might rapidly become obso- 
lescent. We have groped for, and in some 
instances, I think, found what we promised 
this committee last year, that is a throttle 
set somewhere between wide open, which is 
war, and tight shut, which has been our pre- 
vious habit in peace. 

In the fourth place, we have tried to 
stretch out the procurement of certain types 
of items in those fields in which unusual 
technological advances give promise of sub- 
stantially improved weapons within the next 
2 or 3 years. Here again we have tried to 
get what we need basic.lly for our military 
security in such a fashion that new and sup- 
plementary weapons, as developed, may be 
rapidly supplied without causing us to write 
off large accumulated stocks of obsolete 
weapons. 

Against the background of events through- 
out the world which give little evidence of 
any relaxation of the ultimate ambitions of 
the Kremlin toward world domination we 
have tried to exercise both self-restraint and 
selectivity in our estimates of the end forces 
required to give us the minimum defense 
forces needed to serve as a protection to this 
country and to enable us to meet our com- 
mitments overseas; to serve as a deterrent 
against aggression and to permit a rapid 
mobilization to wartime strength, if that 
unhappy necessity were forced upon us. 

The procedure in the formulation of the 
military requirements budgets was essen- 
tially the same as that followed in the sup- 
plementals of fiscal year 1951 and the basic 
budget for fiscal year 1952. That is to say, 
the three armed services estimated their 
military and end-item requirements based 
on the forces recommended by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and approved by the National 
Security Council, related to a readiness date 
by which each service was to be combat- 
worthy. 

One notable and uncomfortable difference 
between fiscal year 1953 and fiscal years 1952 
and 1951 circumstances should be men- 
tioned. Whereas i». the previous 2 years 
the impact of the recently started rearma- 
ment program had not noticeably affected 
industry as a whole, it was apparent, in the 
case of the fiscal year 1953 military budget, 
that the test of feasibility of the program in 
the light of the shortages of certain essen- 
tial basic raw materials becomes of cardinal 
importance. The theory and, in fact, the 
practice in the last year and a half has been 
that the military services would estimate as 
carefully as possible their military require- 
ments. Thereafter, other agencies of Gov- 
ernment, prior to submission to the Con- 
gress, would estimate the effect of the pro- 
curement of these military requirements 
both as to feasibility in a production sense 
and as to the impact on the national econ- 
omy as a whole. 

As I said earlier, in the previous year the 
program did not have to be reduced because 
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of shortages of basic raw materials or be- 
cause the forecast rate of expenditures would 
cause excessive financial or economic strains. 

In fiscal year 1953 requests, however, we 
come up against the hard realities that the 
requests from the military would, in some 
instances, be unrealistic because of the lack 
of materials within the compressed period 
of time. In other cases the requests of the 
military departments would result in total 
military expenditures which would be ex- 
cessive in the jucgment of other competent 
agencies of the Government and which, in 
their opinion, would jeopardize the economy 
or financial stability of the country to a 
degree which was unacceptable and unwise. 

The initial budget requests submitted to 
my office by the three armed services, based 
on military requirements and early readiness 
dates, totaled approximately $71,000,000,000, 
exclusive of the requirements of the military 
portion of the foreign aid program. As a re- 
sult of the review conducted by the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense with the three mili- 
tary departments, and as a consequence of 
the screening process at that stage of budg- 
etary development, the original e:timates in 
their rough form were redvcec. to a finished 
budget of approximately $%55,000,000,000. 
The Department of Defense recommended 
the latter figure to the Bureau of the Budget 
and to the President as a reasonable fund 
requirement. To reach an acceptable state 
of readiness by July 1, 1953, in the case of 
the Army and Marine Corrs and later for the 
Navy and Air Force would have involved, 
according to the original estimates of the 
three military departments, expenditures in 
fiscal year 1953 totaling approximetely $73,- 
000,000,000, exclusive of expenditures for 
military assistance to other countries, 

Subsequent to our budget submission to 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Fresi- 
dent, certain further adjustments were made 
both in terms of new obligational authority 
and in terms of expenditures. As a result 
of these adjustments, primarily a stretch- 
out of the period in which readiness is to 
be developed, the funds being requested in 
the budget submission before you call for 
$52,000,000,000 in fiscal year 1953, rather 
than the $55,000,000,000 figure in our initial 
submission to the Bureau of the Budget 
and the President. 

The funds being requested herein for 
fiscal year 1953 will, however, permit the 
Army to expand toward a goal of 21 full- 
strength divisions; the Navy toward a goal 
of 408 combat vessels with 16 carrier air 
groups; the Marines toward a goal of 3 full 
divisions and 3 air wings; and the Air Force 
to build toward a goal of 143 wings. All 3 
services will have the appropriate support- 
type units. 

The decision to build toward these goals 
rather than attempt to reach them in fiscal 
year 1953 or 1954 was made after careful 
consideration of the economic, material, fis- 
cal, and military implications involved. 
The reduction from our initial request to the 
Bureau of the Budget was in line with these 
considerations and with an expenditure 
limitation as directed by the President. 

The result was an approval of the military 
forces recommended by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and a determination by the President 
that expenditures for fiscal year 1953 for the 
Department of Defense and military end 
items financed under the mutual security 
program should be less than $60,000,000,000. 
During the consideration of the problem we 
stated as fully as possible the implications 
which this calculated risk entails since it 
involves a stretchout in production and 
thereby an extension of the dates upon 
which the services will be equipped with 
modern and combat-worthy arms and 
capable of sustaining themselves in battle. 
I believe you have already heard from Mr. 
Wilson, Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, on the problem of scarce ma- 
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terials. Economic and fiscal considerations 
have been presented to the Congress in the 
Economic Report of the President and the 
budget message. 

I would like to emphasize that the problem 
confronting this committee, the Congress, 
and the Department of Defense is to com- 
plete a military program within the frame- 
work of the partial mobilization concept 
while at the same time maintaining a strong 
civilian economy. It has never before been 
attempted in this country. We have always 
operated military production on the feast or 
famine basis of large production during 
actual war and little or no military produc- 
tion at other times. The building of a mili- 
tary organization capable of deterring ag- 
gression without destroying our economy is 
an extremely complicated problem. 

With respect to the military situation, I 
believe it is fair to indicate that this build- 
up does not attain the number of units with 
modern equipment or the amount of mobili- 
zation reserves as early as the military 
chiefs, from a purely military point of view, 
would consider desirable. However, the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
Government must of necessity give consider- 
ation to all the factors and to arrive at the 
balance which appears best for the long-term 
security of this Nation. The budget before 
you represents such a judgment by the. ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. 

During the course of the hearings before 
this committee you will no doubt be fre- 
quently advised as to a cut-back in indi- 
vidual programs. It is only fair to indicate 
that the individual programs being pre- 
sented to you by the military departments, 
in most cases, call for substantially less 
new obligational authority and for some- 
what less production during fiscal year 1953 
than the levels talked about during the fall 
of 1951. However, I would like to remind 
the committee that if the Department of 
Defense is to achieve the production goals 
set forth in this budget in conjunction with 
those for military assistance programs, it 
will be necessary to double the output of 
hard goods and construction between De- 
cember 31, 1951, and December 31, 1952. The 
achievement of such an increase will require 
. vigorous efforts on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, American industry, and the 
civilian defense agencies, such as the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. We believe that 
it is within our capacity to achieve this 
doubling of output of the critical long-lead- 
time items of military production in the next 
12 months, but because of past conversa- 
tions concerning higher rates, many people 
may consider it comparatively easy to achieve 
the rates now being proposed. On the basis 
of my experience, I can assure you that no 
production schedule is ever achieved unless 
initiative, effort, and follow-up are applied 
at the critical points. 

During the past year as might be expected 
in the initiation of a program of the magni- 
tude undertaken by the Department of De- 
fense, numerous individual difficulties have 
arisen in securing the production the De- 
partment desires. In such a tooling-up pe- 
riod there is, of course, a shortage of machine 
tools. More and more there difficulties are 
being reduced to shortages of individual 
types of tools or facilities which make them 
easier to deal with. In cooperation with the 
Director of Defense Mobilization we have 
been working with manufacturers to find 
ways and means by which production could 
be expedited pending the delivery of new 
tools and by the adaptation of existing tools 
even if somewhat less efficient. 

To assure that the goals set forth in this 
budget are achieved, I have directed the 
Chairman of the Munitions Board and Mr, 
Clay Bedford, an outstanding production ex- 
pert who has recently joined my staff, to 
work with the three military departments to 
break any existing bottlenecks in military 
contracting or production techniques that 
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might retard us in reaching our goals. I be- 
lieve that with this concentrated effort the 
desired production will be achieved. Meas- 
ured in dollars, this means expenditures of 
over $85,000,000,000 during the next 18 
months by the Department of Defense, two- 
thirds of which will be for hard goods and 
construction. The quarterly expenditure 
rate on June 30, 1953, will be approximately 
$16,000,000,000. I should add that these 
figures include expenditures for the military 
portion of the foreign aid program. 

As in the two previous years, approxi- 
mately one-half of the funds being requested 
would be obligated for capital investment 
type of items, such as airplanes, tanks, etc. 
The authority being requested herein for 
such types of items when used with the funds 
provided in fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 
1952 will permit the projection of firm pro- 
duction schedules, except for aircraft and 
ships, generally to June 30. 1954. In the 
case of aircraft for naval aviation, the sched- 
ules would be projected on this basis through 
December 1954 and in the case of aircraft 
for the Air Force, into calendar year 1955. 
In the case of ships, the time will vary de- 
pending on the size of the vessel being con- 
structed: This further forward financing 
for major procurement is the result of our 
experience during the last 10 months which 
indicates the advisability of lengthening the 
period of forward contract commitments— 
for example, 6 months were added to the 
financed lead time for aircraft for the Air 
Force. Details will be presented by the mil- 
itary departments but in general it reflects 
the increasing complexity of managing the 
flow of material and production. 

It is our opinion that these additional 
amounts are extremely important if industry 
is to have a reasonable opportunity to com- 
ply with the decision to produce needed mili- 
tary equipment and simultaneously to carry 
on a reasonable level of production for the 
civilian economy, because with the additional 
funds being requested we will be able to 
make firm contracts for military production 
involving delivery of goods during the next 
2 or 3 years. This will permit the Office of 
Defense Mobilization to make reasonably 
firm long-range determinations as to mate- 
rial that will remain available for civilian 
production and allow manufacturers to so 
adjust their total production as to meet the 
schedules for military equipment and at the 
same time secure maximum civilian produc- 
tion within the limits of material availa- 
bility. With a lesser amount of money we 
would be limiting our efforts to a program 
lev-l that would increase, beyond the realms 
of prudence, the calculated risks already 
taken. It would force us to less efficient 
operations and would not permit the con- 
tinued accelerated production during the 
next 2 years of the major military items 
we need. 

In bringing the budget to the level re- 
quested by the President and in stretching 
out the period of force and matériel build-up, 
we believe that all of the calculated risks, 
considered prudent, have been accepted. 
With the objectives outlined above in mind, 
the Department of Defense strongly recom- 
mends that obligational authority in the 
amount of $52,000,000,000, as submitted in 
the President’s budget, be appropriated for 
fiscal year 1953. 


THREE-YEAR PROGRAM OF BOY SCOUTS 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, at 
this time I wish to invite the attention 
of the Senate to one of America’s great 
agencies, the Boy Scouts of America, 
which operates under a Federal charter 
granted by Congress. The Boy Scouts of 
America was incorporated 42 years ago 
and is observing Boy Scout Anniversary 
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Week throughout the Nation. Many 
Senators are actively connected with the 
Scouts, and I am sure that all Senators 
are aware of the splendid program of 
character building and citizenship train- 
ing which the Boy Scouts organization 
is conducting for the boys of this coun- 
try. During the past 42 years more than 
19,000,000 boys and men have unselfishly 
rendered service to their communities as 
members of this organization. The 
present membership is nearly 3,000,000, 
and in these critical days it is reassuring 
to feel that we have a great force such as 
this working for the youth of the Nation. 

The Boy Scouts of America is nonsec- 
tarian, nonpolitical, and nonmilitary. It 
enrolls country boys and city boys, the 
sons of the wealthy and boys from the 
slums. It stands for Americanism and 
all the traditions our forefathers bought 
with blood and toil through the years. 

This week the Boy Scouts of America 
is inaugurating what it calls a 3-year 
program with the slogan “Forward on 
Liberty’s Team.” The over-all objective 
of this program is to make the boy, the 
Scout movement, and the Nation physi- 
cally strong, mentally awake, and mor- 
ally straight. This program is broken 
down into certain specifics, and the in- 
teresting thing is that every boy and 
every man can have a share in making 
these things happen. 

I urge that all Senators in their local 
communities give their support to the 
Boy Scouts. I know of no agency that is 
more effective in building our future 
citizens. 


PREVENTION OF ILLEGAL ENTRY OF 
ALIENS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask whether there is any ob- 
jection to temporarily laying aside the 
unfinished business and considering 
Senate bill 1851, a bill known as the 
wetback bill. The title of the bill is 
“To assist in preventing aliens from en- 
tering or remaining in the United States 
illegally.” It is calendar No. 1076. 

The contract for Mexican labor ex- 
pires on February 11, and time is of the 
essence in connection with the passage 
of the bill. We are told that if the Sen- 
ate passes the bill and sends it to the 
House of Representatives, it will be pos- 
sible to obtain an extension of the ex- 
piration date because action to that ex- 
tent will then have been taken. 

Therefore, I should like to have the 
Senate pass the bill today, if there is no 
objection to having it considered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arizona yield to 
me? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. O MAHONEY. Dol correctly un- 
derstand that the bill has been unani- 
mously reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is my un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There is no objec- 
tion to the bill, so far as the majority 
leader knows; is that correct? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is whet I 
am trying to ascertain., 

Mr. O’MAHONEY.. The Senator from 
Arizona is of the opinion, is he not, that 
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the bill is noncontroversial and that its 
consideration will not take very long? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I hope that con- 
sideration of the bill will not require 
much time; if it should take long, I 
would ask that the bill go over until 
tomorrow, rather than to have it con- 
sidered today, because several Senators 
wish to speak on the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is the Alaska statehood bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. McFARLAND., I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My interest in this 
measure has been manifested since the 
first session of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress, in connection with the so-called 
Ellender bill. 

At the present time the committee is 
holding hearings on the question of man- 
power as it affects the United States. 
This bill was reported by the commit- 
tee yesterday, I believe. As yet, none 
of us has seen a report on the bill or 
the report which comes from the com- 
mittee, nor have we had an opportunity 
to examine any of the hearings on the 
bill. 

I am sure the bill meets the purposes 
which Senators had in mind at the time 
of the debate on the so-called Ellender 
bill. However, in view of the very hot 
controversy we had at the time of con- 
sideration of the Ellender bill, when the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], who 
is not at this time on the floor of the 
Senate, was very much concerned about 
the very measure on which the Judiciary 
Committee now has taken action, I think 
we should have at least several hours 
today before we agree to the proposed 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
order that Senators may know what the 
procedure will be—— 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to assure the ma- 
jority leader that I think this bill should 
be considered promptly, not later than 
tomorrow. However, we have heard so 
much discussion about illegal employ- 
ment of aliens on farms that I wish to 
make sure that this bill treats all per- 
sons alike, because I have a suspicion 
that there may be more aliens illegally 
employed in the cities of the United 
States than there are on farms. So I 
desire to make sure that the bill covers 
those who are in the cities, as well as 
those who are on farms in the South- 
western States, 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, I think 
the Senate should consider the bill not 
later than tomorrow, probably, although 
I must admit that this is the first time 
I have read the bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, as 
I stated at the beginning of my remarks, 
time is of the essence in connection with 
this bili. On the other hand, I do not 
wish to ask any Senator to vote for a 
bill which he feels he has not had suffi- 
cient time to study. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield, to per- 
mit me to make a brief statement? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes; I yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia. 
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Mr. KILGORE. Let me say that the 
draft of the bill which now comes before 
the Senate was accepted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and representatives 
of the agricultural organizations, and by 
immigration-service officials. The bill 
was really drafted by them, and as many 
safeguards as possible were placed around 
it. At the same time it gives us the 
right to obtain evidence with respect to 
illegal labor at its inception. 

Furthermore, on the question of labor, 
I may say that these groups are in a 
dangerous situation in the Southwest. 
There is a legal means of getting labor 
over the international boundary if the 
agreement is renewed. But the agree- 
ment cannot be renewed, at least until 
the Senate passes this bill and the bill 
goes to the House. Renewal of the 
agreement will then be discussed. This 
bill would provide the necessary safe- 
guards to protect us against illegal en- 
tries. I refer to illegal entries by persons 


who may be personally unobjectionable, 
but who are unable to pass the immi- 
gration tests. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona y.eld? 
yield to the 


Mr. McFARLAND. I 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from West Virginia whether he 
is sure that every provision of this bill 
applies to the illegal employment of 
aliens within cities, as well as upon 
farms. Does the bill treat both classes 
exactly alike? 

Mr. KILGORE. It treats everyone in 
exactly the same way, except for one 
feature of the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. What is that? 

Mr. KILGORE. The exception is 
that, along the border, the immigration 
officers are granted a little more author- 
ity to conduct searches within a reason- 
able distance from any external bound- 
ary of the United States than they now 
possess. 

Mr. AIKEN. In other words, the bill 
authorizes the immigration authorities 
to search for illegal entries along the 
entire Texas-Arizona-New Mexico bor- 
der, but not, for example, in the city of 
Chicago. Is that correct? 

Mr. KILGORE. They may search any 
place. 

Mr. AIKEN. The bill says “within a 
distance of 25 miles from any such ex- 
ternal boundary.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That applies to 
search without a warrant. 

Mr. KILGORE. But they may search 
at any place with a warrant. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, in the mind of 
the Senator from West Virginia, there 
is no discrimination at all. If I may 
have assurance that there is no discrimi- 
nation with respect to farms, I shall have 
no objection to the bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. I may say to the 
Senator from Vermont, the bill provides 
that within a reasoneble distance of the 
external boundaries of the United States 
the Immigration Service may enter and 
Search any railway car, aircraft, con- 
veyance, or vehicle without a warrant, 
for the purpose of discovering illegal en- 
tries. It also provides that “within a 
distance of 25 miles from any such ex- 
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ternal boundary” the immigration au- 
thorities may have access to private 
lands, but not dwellings, for the purpose 
of patrolling the border to prevent the 
illegal entry of aliens into the United 
States. They may procure from the dis- 
trict headquarters, of which there are 
only four, warrants authorizing them, 
at a day and hour fixed in the warrants, 
to make a search for illegal entries sup- 
posed to be harbored therein. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia. I simply raised 
this question, because it seemed that last 
year an effort was made to obtain legis- 
lation which was apparently directed at 
farmers only; and I wanted to make sure 
that any legislation we pass would apply 
to everyone. 

Mr. KILGORE. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont that the use of one 
particular word in the bill should con- 
vince him. In the previous bill the word 
“harboring” was employed generally. 
This bill goes to the matter of employ- 
ment, no matter where the person may 
be employed, whether on a farm, in a 
factory, in a shop, or anywhere else. 
On page 4, beginning at line 18, the bill 
reads: 

Provided, however, That for the purposes of 
this section, employment (including the 
usual and normal practices incident to em- 
ployment) shall not be deemed to constitute 
harboring. 


That is an additional safeguard. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think it should 
be pointed out to the Senator from Ver- 
mont that the fact that there was no 
hearing on this bill is not unusual, but 
is attributable to the time element. 
However, the bill itself was the result of 
long conferences between the State De- 
partment, the executive department, 
the farm labor-management groups, in- 
cluding, I believe, the National Grange, 
and a great legislative council. By rea- 
son of the time element, we have 
amended it in several conferences, and 
this is the result agreed upon by every- 
one. That is why no hearings were 
held. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have had no oppor- 
tunity to read the bill; but, with the 
assurance that its provisions are equi- 
table, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read the bill by its title, for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1851) to assist in preventing aliens from 
entering or remaining in the United 
States illegally. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objcction to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
do not desire to object to the present 
consideration of the bill. I merely want 
to say that because of a lack of time, 
many of us are not going to have any 
opportunity whatever to study this pro- 
posed legislation. But I recognize the 
difficulty which our Government has en- 
countered in the renegotiation of the 
agreement with the Republic of Mexico, 
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and if this is a part of the means to get 
the agreement renewed so that we can 
make some forward progress, then I shall 
not object. 

However, I may say, Mr. President, 
that the problem of the wetback and 
the problem of .migratory labor should 
not be considered as being properly 
treated or fully explored by a bill such 
as Senate bill 1851. This bill treats but 
one aspect of the problem: it gives the 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice and the Justice Department more 
direct authority than they have under 
present law. It is a limited approach to 
a very difficult problem, and there will 
be much more which needs to be done. 
I shall not object, but I want the record 
perfectly clear that we have not as yet, 
from what casual study I have been 
able to make of Senate bill 1851, come 
anywhere near really getting at the 
problem of the wetback. 

I listened to testimony this morning 
from Archbishop Lucey, of San Antonio, 
Tex., and from Dr. Fuller, the execu- 
tive secretary of the President’s Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor. There are 
hundreds of thousands of wetbacks in 
this country literally adulterating the 
American employment market and pos- 
ing great social and legal problems to 
the people of the United States. This 
bill as an effort to strengthen our law 
is commendable, and on that basis, I 
think it should be supported. But I 
repeat, Mr. President, we have nowhere 
near met the obligation which the Con- 
gress owes to the American people in 
dealing with the very difficult and com- 
plex problem of migratory labor. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I 
should like to remind the Senator that 
a bill going much further than this is 
now in the Committee on the Judiciary, 
a bill which completely takes care of 
‘the immigration problem, or attempts to 
do so, and recodifies the entire immigra- 
tion laws. This is a temporary ex- 
pedient to take care of an emergency. 
The other bill goes much further. 

This bill is more or less for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the arm of the 
immigration service pending the pas- 
sage of complete legislation on the sub- 
ject of immigration, and to enable them 
to ferret out certain places which they 
have heretofore been unable to search. 
The bill, in short, makes it an offense to 
harbor or to transport or to bring in wet- 
backs. The previous law makes it an 
offense to enter the country illegally. 
The pending bill provides certain safe- 
guards. It provides that employment 
shall not be deemed to constitute harbor- 
ing, if the normal practices of the em- 
ployment are followed. Second, it al- 
lows a search of vehicles within a rea- 
sonable distance of the external bound- 
aries, without warrant. It must be 
realized that we have very few immi- 
gration inspectors, and they must not be 
tied down too tightly. Third, it allows 
the entry on private lands within 25 
miles of the external boundaries, but 
not the entry of dwelling houses, to 
search for illegal entries. Fourth, it 
permits search to be made upon the is- 
suance of a warrant, which warrant must 
be dated and limited to 30 days for its 
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execution, and the time of day or night 
at which the warrant may be executed 
shall be specified. The search may be 
made at any place in the United States 
where there is reasonable ground to be- 
lieve there are illegal entries, and the 
warrant must be issued either by a dis- 
trict director or his assistant, there be- 
ing four district directors in the United 
States and three assistant directors. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. JENNER. For the benefit of the 
Senate, I think the Senate might explain 
that that represented the only disagree- 
ment in the committee. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is correct. 

Mr. JENNER. He might explain also 
that the farmers of this country are very 
much interested in that provision, and 
that it was the intention of this proposed 
legislation, and so written into the re- 
port, to limit the number of assistant di- 
rectors. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The report will show that that 
was the intention of the committee. 
The bill, as originally drafted, used the 
term “supervisory personnel.” The word 
“supervisory” was spelled out to mean 
the district directors and their assistants, 
there being four directors and three as- 
sistants. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KILGORE. Injustamoment. I 
should first like to finish my thought. 
That was not put into the bill but was 
written into the report, because the only 
dispute we had was with reference to 
the John Doe warrant of the old prohi- 
bition days and the fear that such a 
warrant might be written. 

I now yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. CAIN. If the bill is passed by the 
Senate during the course of the day, will 
the committee’s report on the bill be 
made available to the Members of the 
Senate? 

Mr. KILGORE. The committee’s re- 
port was filed yesterday, but for some 
reason it has not come back from the 
Government Printing Office. I am as- 
sured by the Secretary that it will be 
here some time this afternoon. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
notice that the proviso on page 4 of the 
bill reads as follows: 

Provided, however, That, for the purposes 
of this section, employment (including the 
usual and normal practices incident to em- 
ployment) shall not be deemed to constitute 
harboring. 


What is the purpose of that particular 
proviso if the purpose of the bill is to 
stop the tragic wetback system? 

Mr. KILGORE. Many wetbacks have 
been in the country for years. They are 
frequently mistaken for American citi- 
zens. By stating that so long as an 
employer lets the employee carry on only 
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the normal work of his employment and 
does not make any special effort of any 
kind to conceal him, that of itself shall 
not constitute harboring. But if he 
takes any further steps, such as provid- 
ing a place for the employee to hide 
out, that does constitute harboring. 
Letting him carry on the normal course 
of employment cannot be so considered. 

Consider a farmer who takes a hot 
lunch to the field at noon. The mere 
fact that that is being done to save time 
and to give better food to the men 
would not be classed as harboring, as 
it would be if the food were taken out 
into the underbrush to .omeone who 
was concealed there. 

I know what the Senator has in mind. 
Practically every State in the Union has 
had the wetback problem. Some of 
these people cannot meet the standards 
of immigration. They may be criminals. 
Because they are wetbacks, they can be 
kept in a state of peonage. We have a 
contract system whereby aliens can le- 
gitimately be brought into the United 
States. But before they are brought in, 
the local employment servic? is available, 
oz, if not available, then by the contract 
system aliens can be brought in to take 
care of crops in certain places and to 
perform certain types of work. But they 
must meet the standards of immigration. 
This bill would give the Immigration 
Service some help which it does not now 
have. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to delay the Senate’s considera- 
tion of this measure, but I want the 
record expressly, explicitly, and per- 
fectly clear that this measure is but one 
of the many things which need to be 
done in terms of dealing with the prob- 
lem of the wetback and migratory 
laborer. 

I also want it clear as to the restric- 
tions in the bill, namely, the warrant, 
the number of persons who may issue a 
warrant, the supervisors or assistant 
supervisors, and the Attorney General; 
and the fact that a wetback employed 
under what are normal conditions of 
employment severely limits the applica- 
tion of the measure as an effective piece 
of legislation to deal with the wetback 
problem. 

Iam not saying that it is not progress. 
It is. But the testimony which we heard 
this morning, and which is still ringing 
in my mind, of one of the distinguished 
leaders of a great church, who came all 
the way from San Antonio, Tex., at his 
own expense, to testify about the miser- 
able, deplorable conditions which exist 
in the migratory-labor field, is some- 
thing which is shocking and revealing. 

I think every Member of the Senate 
ought to be aware of the testimony of 
the Archbishop of San Antonio in which 
he pointed out that in Texas alone some 
60,000 American citizens sought employ- 
ment elsewhere, and under the agree- 
ment 50,000 Mexicans were brought into 
the United States to replace Americans 
who had to go elsewhere for employ- 
ment. These are not my words, but are 
the words of a distinguished churchman 
who appeared in behalf of his people. 

Let no Member of the Senate think 
that Senate bill 1851 is an answer to the 
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problem. The bill is long overdue, and 
that is the reason why it must be passed; 
but it has been restricted and limited 
and will necessitate, I think, much more 
consideration of the problem by the 
Committee on the Judiciary. I know 
there is an immigration bill before us, 
and I know that we will take some action 
on the subject this year. We ought to 
be as interested in the deportation of 
persons illegally entering from Canada, 
England, France, or Germany as we are 
with reference to Mexicans or persons 
from the British West Indies. There 
are all kinds of laws on the books with 
reference to deporting people who may 
have a bad idea. The books are filled 
with legislation providing for the depor- 
tation of Communists and Fascists. I 
want to see to it that those who have 
entered this country illegally are de- 
ported also, that the laws of this land 
are adequately enforced, and that there 
is no doubt as to what the purpose of 
the Congress is, namely, that illegal en- 
tries shall be barred. 

The wetback problem stands as a 
blight and a shame on the American 
Republic. We talk about aid for the 
underprivileged; we talk about integrity 
and the enforcement of law. Yet one 
of the principal problems we face is the 
way we have permitted the wetback to 
remain here and to permit himself to 
be exploited and, at the same time, de- 
prive American laborers of employment. 

Mr. President, I have no objection to 
the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. Perhaps the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota knows 
that the original bill introduced was in 
line with his statement. There is a very 
strong bill in the House which is in line 
with the original bill introduced. How- 
ever, the thought at this time was that 
it would work a very severe hardship; 
in other words, action had to be taken 
gradually so as to accomplish as much 
as we could this year and do a little more 
next year and not punish employers 
who were used to a long practice of care- 
lessness which we had allowed to de- 
velop, and: at the same time, not punish 
the type of farmer who wants to pay 
legitimate wages but cannot find the 
necessary labor. He wants to bring the 
aliens into the country temporarily and 
then send them back after the work is 
done. We do not want to punish him 
by having him compete with the wet- 
backs. 

That is the reason for the modifica- 
tion of the pending bill. In the opinion 
of the Senator from West Virginia, it 
is a temporary expedient. I hope we 
shall eventually reach the ultimate. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. KILGORE, I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from West Virginia knows, I 
am strongly in favor of preventing the 
entry into this country of wetbacks, and 
I am also in favor of their deportation 
or of the deportation of any other man 
or woman who has entered the country 
illegally. Since I feel that way, does not 
the Senator agree with me that the point 
raised by the Senator from Minnesota, 
that this bill unnecessarily limits the 
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power of the Government in that respect, 
is valid? 

I specifically ask the Senator about a 
proviso in subsection (4) of section 8, 
commencing in line 18, page 4, reading as 
follows: 

Provided, however, That for the purposes 
of this section, employment (including the 
usual and normal practices incident to em- 
ployment) shall not be deemed to constitute 
harboring. 


My question is whether the Senator 
from West Virginia does not believe that 
that provision substantially weakens the 
force and effect of this entire paragraph 
in section 8. 

Mr. KILGORE. No, I will say to the 
Senator from New York I do not believe 
that that proviso, properly interpreted, 
wea‘xens the section, because this is a bill 
providing punishment for people who 
“harbor,” and it is very hard, let us say, 
for the small farmer, or the factory own- 
er, to know, when he sees a man coming 
into the community, what his previous 
status was. The Senator from New York 
must realize, and the Senator from In- 
diana well knows, that wetbacks come 
across the border and get a little money 
in Texas, Arizona, or New Mexico, and 
then go to Indiana to work for a while 
on the farms there, and when the season 
in that area is over, actually trucks are 
sent to Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, for the 
workers, and haul them back for the cot- 
ton-picking season. The trucks are not 
sent to West Virginia, because the work- 
ers labor in the mines of West Virginia, 
and the work is not seasonal. 

Let us say a farmer picks up a wetback 
in Illinois from a farm there, and hauls 
him down to the South, as he has 
been accustomed to doing, through his 
agents. So long as he puts the man into 
employment in the South, that in itself 
shall not be considered “harboring,” so 
as to render him liable to punishment; 
but the wetback may still be apprehend- 
ed. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. KILGORE, Certainly. 

Mr. LEHMAN. AsJI read that section, 
the words in it are as follows: “willfully 
or knowingly’—I emphasize the words 
“willfully and knowingly’—‘“willfully or 
knowingly encourages or induces, or at- 
tempts to encourage or induce, either 
directly or indirectly, the entry into the 
United States of any alien, including an 
alien seaman, not duly admitted by an 
immigration officer or not lawfully enti- 
tled to enter or reside within the United 
States under the terms of this act,” and 
so forth. 

One who comes within that description 
shall be deemed guilty of a felony. The 
provision starting in line 18 it seems to 
me nullifies the other language. A man 
does not subject himself to any penalty 
unless it can be shown that he has will- 
fully or knowingly induced the admission 
or entry of such aliens. 

Mr. KILGORE. Oh,no. If he willful- 
ly or knowingly induces the aliens to 
come into the United States, that of itself 
is an offense, but the mere fact of having 
them in his employment shall not under 
the meaning of the words, be classed as 
“harboring.” 
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Mr. LEHMAN. I understand that, but 
what I am not clear about in my mind, 
and possibly the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia can enlighten me, is why the pro- 
vision on line 18 is inserted, limiting the 
effect of the other part of the subsection. 
I am trying to strengthen the bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. So am I, but at the 
same time I am trying to do it, not at the 
expense of some man who unwittingly 
or unknowingly, or thoughtlessly hires a 
man he does not know to be a wetback, 
whe may be pretty well in the interior 
of the country, and who is seeking em- 
ployment. The man to whom I am re- 
ferring may need an employee, and hires 
the alien. That of itself should not sub- 
ject him to a penalty. Once he finds 
out the real situation, he is knowingly 
and willfully harboring the man, and the 
authorities can go after him. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As'a matter of 
fact, is it not true, particularly in the 
border States of Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and California, that with their 
Spanish-Mexican background, there are 
a great many people living on our side of 
the border who are American citizens, 
who speak Spanish, and there are a great 
many from the other side who come 
over who speak English, and it is diffi- 
cult at times, no matter if one is trying 
to prevent illegal entry, to differentiate 
between the American citizen on our side 
of the border and the person who may 
have come across? 

As I understand the situation, what 
the Senator from West Virginia has been 
trying tc accomplish is this: If there ‘is 
in fact a conspiracy to bring in inad- 
missible persons knowingly and willfully, 
those guilty would be subject to the pen- 
alty, but if in the normal course of 
employment one happens to get a wet- 
back in his group, he should not then be 
penalized for a condition to which he 
has not been a party except in a non- 
willful way. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator from 
California is correct in his statement. 
Not only is it true of the border States, 
but also of my own State of West Vir- 
ginia, where great numbers of legally 
entered people of Spanish or Mexican 
ancestry work in the mines and fac- 
tories. If someone drifts in, speaking 
the same language and associating with 
them, it is very difficult for an employer 
to know which ones are in the country 
illegally. 

A mine operator, for instance, who 
may have a hundred Spanish-speaking 
employees working in his mine, may 
suddenly learn that there is one wetback 
among them, but he has not induced that 
wetback to come there. Unless there is 
in this bill a clause defining harboring, 
in accordance with the definition as 
given by the Supreme Court, such an 
employer could be held guilty of a felony 
by reason of the fact that he had har- 
bored a wetback. 

Incidentally, that could operate also 
against a Spanish-speaking person, or 
a person of Spanish, Italian, or other 
foreign ancestry, who has come into this 
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country, who is a bona fide citizen, and 
who tries to find work, because employ- 
ers would be reluctant to hire a person 
who spoke a foreign language. 

Mr. LEHMAN and Mr. ELLENDER 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from West Virginia yield, 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield first to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iexpect to vote for the 
bill because I believe it is a step for- 
ward. But my desire is to make it much 
stronger than it is at the present time. 

It seems to me that, on page 4, lines 
18 to 21, beginning with the word “Pro- 
vided,” weaken the effect of the bill very 
materially. I do not believe that lan- 
guage belongs in the bill or is needed 
because no one may be found guilty of 
a crime or a felony unless it can be shown 
that he has willfully or knowingly en- 
couraged the admission or entry of a 
wetback into this country. 

In the absence of an act on the part 
of a citizen to induce illegal entry will- 
fully or knowingly, it does not seem to 
me that he is subject to any penalty at 
all. Therefore, I believe it is not neces- 
sary or advisable to include the escape 
clause which is inserted at the end of 
this subsection. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. KILGORE. Perhaps the distin- 
guished Senator from New York has not 
read all the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I could not have read 
all of it because I did not see the bill until 
a few minutes ago. 

Mr. KILGORE. Subparagraph (3) of 
section 8 reads as follows: “willfully or 
knowingly conceals, harbors, or shields 
from detection, or attempts to conceal, 
harbor, or shield from detection, in any 
.place, including any building or any 
means of transportation.” 

This limiting clause affects the defini- 
tion of the word “harbor” in subsec- 
tion (3). 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the 
point I wish to make in response to the 
question raised by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York is this: All of us, of 
course, wish to have some provision 
adopted affecting the wetback or any 
other immigrant who is here illegally, 
but unless there is such a definition as 
that outlined by the Senator from West 
Virginia, we shall be completely violat- 
ing the criminal laws of the country. 

Why should a man be punished, or 
why should he be deemed to have com- 
mitted a felony, if he has not acted will- 
fully and unlawfully? If he acts as a 
matter of course, by mistake, because he 
does not know whether a person is a citi- 
zen or not; if he does it in an innocent 
manner, and does not do it premedi- 
tatedly, why should he be punished? I 
am just as sincere as is any other Sena- 
tor in trying to solve the wetback prob- 
lem, because it affects my State. 

As was previously stated by the Senator 
from Minnesota, what Archbishop Lucey 
said before the committee this morning 
was correct. Our citizens, brothers of 
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the boys who are dying in Korea, boys 
from Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, 
are in many instances unable to obtain 
work because of the wetback problem. 
However, I do not want to punish an 
American citizen because he makes a 
mistake and inadvertently allows some- 
one to come into the United States ille- 
gally, or who employs a person when he 
innocently thinks that he is either a legal 
entrant or a citizen of this country. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I should 
like to point out to the Senator that I 
am eager to see this problem solved. I 
have bills which have been introduced 
or will be introduced, which would permit 
the liberalization of our immigration 
laws, so that decent men and women who 
conform to the standards set by our Gov- 
ernment may be permitted to enter this 
country. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should like to associ- 
ate myself with that idea. 

Mr. LEHMAN. On the other hand, I 
desire to close the doors against the entry 
of certain persons, and to deport anyone 
who has entered this country illegally, 
because I think illegal entries are bad for 
the country. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. So dol. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I also believe that the 
existence of large groups of immigrants, 
numbering several hundred thousand, 
who come into the United States illegally 
militates against the possibility of decent 
law-abiding, honest men and women 
coming into this country legally. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I also wish to associate 
myself with the Senator from New York 
in that idea. However, I believe that so 
far as the wetback problem is concerned, 
this bill represents progress. In dealing 
with this problem time is of the essence. 
The law, or the contract made pursuant 
to the existing law, expires on the 11th 
of this month, as I understand. I should 
like to have some action taken. I feel 
as does the Senator from New York, that 
the committee has made progress. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator. 
I certainly will not object to the consid- 
eration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
hope there will be no objection to the 
consideration of this bill. It will be re- 
called that the bill which was considered 
last year to permit the importation of 
Mexican farm labor was debated to a 
considerable extent on the floor. I am 
sure that Senators will remember the 
amendment which was proposed by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], 
and adopted by the Senate, but later 
eliminated in conference. 

The amendment to the immigration 
law which we are now considering does 
not, I admit, go even as far as the so- 
called Douglas amendment. However, 
as has been stated many times, the pro- 
posed amendment goes a large part of 
the way. It is my hope that within 
the next few months the Senate will con- 
sider the omnibus bill now on the cal- 
endar, which would further strengthen 
the immigration laws. 
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The enactment of this amendment is 
necessary, I understand, because the 
Mexican Government refuses to enter 
into another contract pursuant to exist- 
ing law unless we strengthen our im- 
migration laws. It will be recalled that 
when the agreement was entered into 
last year the President of the Republic 
of Mexico, as well as our own President, 
decided to limit the contract to 6 months, 
in the hope that the Congress would en- 
act a law to assist in solving the wetback 
problem. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yjield. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator from 
Louisiana probably well knows that the 
Republic of Mexico wants to restrict the 
migration to the United States of Mexi- 
cans from northern Mexico, because 
Mexico is trying to build up her own 
agriculture. For that reason the Mexi- 
can Government is just as much op- 
posed to the wetback as we are. Labor 
is brought from the southern agricul- 
tural section of Mexico into the United 
States, and then returned to Mexico. 

It is for these reasons that we must 
strengthen the wetback law. Otherwise 
the Government of Mexico will not enter 
into an agreement. 

Mr. ELLENDER. When we entered 
into the contract last year there was a 
provision whereby labor was to be taken 
from the southern part of Mexico, to 
meet the very point to which the Senator 
is now calling attention. 

I find that there is a lack of cooper- 
ation on the part of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment in fighting the wetback prob- 
lem. For example, there is a law on the 
statute books of Mexico which makes it 
a crime punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment if a wetback, returned to Mexico, 
is shown to have crossed illegally. The 
Mexican Government can legally prose- 
cute him. However, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment will not do it. It puts the en- 
tire burden on the American Govern- 
ment. It is my hope that if this bill is 
passed, we shall get more cooperation 
from the Mexican Government, and that 
it will assist us in fighting the wetback 
problem. I am certain that our present 
problem would have been substantially 
reduced if the Mexican Government had 
taken action to punish, under its exist- 
ing laws, the thousands of wetbacks who 
have been returned to Mexico by us. I 


‘suggest that this entire wetback prob- 


lem can be solved only if we get more 
cooperation from the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me say for the 
purpose of the Recorp that during the 
period Congress was in adjournment I 
went into the Imperial Valley, where re- 
ception centers have been established. 
I commend the Immigration Service and 
the Department of Labor for the job 
they are doing. The fact of the matter 
is that many of the farm groups, as well 
as somre of those in the Labor Depart- 
ment, have told me that the wages paid 
were comparable to those paid to other 
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labor, and that the Mexican labor actu- 
ally cost the farmer a little more than 
other labor would cost, because of the 
expense of bringing the labor in, the 
bond, and so forth. It is not entirely 
a one-sided affair. If Mexican labor 
were allowed to come from the region 
immediately south of the border, the 
situation would not be quite so serious, 
because the agricultural problems in 
that region are, to some degree, at least, 
comparable to those in Imperial County. 
When Mexican labor is brought from 
farther down in Mexico, many persons 
come into the United States who have 
not had very much agricultural experi- 
ence under modern methods. 

When Mexican labor is employed in 
this country it accumulates a substan- 
tial number of dollars to take back to 
Mexico. I was given certain figures rel- 
ative to the amounts which Mexicans 
had accumulated and taken back into 
Mexico. They also accumulate and take 
back with them large quantities of 
American merchandise. 

Moreover, as a sort of practical point 
4 program, they are taking back with 
them to their farms and neighborhoods 
modern methods of agricultural develop- 
ment which I think will prove highly 
beneficial in improving the standard of 
living, the production of food, and the 
general ecouomic condition in certain 
agricultural regions of Mexico which 
have not heretofore had the benefit of 
such modern methods. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am glad that the 
Senator from California has made that 
point. It seems that the officials in Mex- 
ico do not appreciate the benefits men- 
tioned by the Senator from California. 

In a measure they are forcing us to 
get labor from far down in southern 
Mexico, in the hope that the labor in 
northern Mexico will remain in agri- 
cultural employment in that area. 

So long as the Mexican Government 
takes the position it does, we will never 
have the kind of cooperation that is 
necessary if we are to solve the wetback 
problem. Iam sure that if the Mexican 
Government took the proper steps and 
actually punished wetbacks after they 
are returned to Mexico, the rate of illegal 
immigration would be substantially re- 
duced. 

Mr. President, imagine the amount of 
money we spent last year to solve the 
problem. We not only assisted on our 
own border by making it as hard as pos- 
sible for wetbacks to enter initially, but 
when we found them over here, we trans- 
ported them a few hundred miles into 
the interior of Mexico, so that they could 
not just turn around and thumb their 
way back across the border. That did 
not stop them. The Mexican Govern- 
ment, under existing statutes, could 
have punished these people. They 
could have haa them arrested and tried 
under Mexican law. That would have 
been a good way to proceed. Yet, when 
such a proposal was made, there was 
nobody at home. The Mexican Govern- 
ment seems to expect us to do all the 
work. 

It is my hope that this bill will pass 
as it is now written, and that from now 
on the Mexican Government will be a 
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little more cooperative concerning the 
problem of wetbacks. 

Mr. CONNALLY. My. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should like to ask 
some questions of the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana, because I know 
how interested he is and how much work 
he has done to solve the whole problem. 
Is it not true that the main problem— 
and this question should be addressed to 
the Mexican Government, as well as to 
our own Government—is that of allow- 
ing the aliens who want employment to 
come across the border, to be employed 
here, to receive good wages, and then to 
see to it that they are returned to Mex- 
ico? Is not that the problem in a nut- 
shell? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it not correct to 
say that the experience of our Govern- 
ment and of the people of the United 
States demonstrate that when the so- 
called wetbacks cross the border and are 
employ d in the United States and re- 
ceive many times the compensation they 
would receive if they had remained in 
Mexico, if something can be worked out 
to guarantee their return to Mexico the 
problem would be solved? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is not so much 
a question of letting them into the coun- 
try. Almost enybody could be per- 
mitted to come into the country if there 
was the demand, and do no harm to 
either government or either people, so 
long as there was some assurance that 
they would return to Mexico? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Could that prob- 
lem not be worked out by giving to each 
one of the wetbacks a card or a certifi- 
cate of some kind when they entered the 
country, which would identify them and 
make it possible for the officers of the 
law to detect them and thus see to it that 
they returned to Mexico? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That could be done. 
As the Senator from Texas knows, the 
border between Mexico and Texas is very 
long, and it would require quite a num- 
ber of employees to check thoroughly on 
all the Mexicans who cross it, and then 
check again to see that they returned. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Government 
has employees there now; does it not? 

Mr.ELLENDER. Yes, but the method 
the Senator suggests would require many 
more employees. It is my belief that 
more cooperation on the part of the Mex- 
ican Government in actually punishing 
those who are guilty of crossing the 
border illegally, would go a long way 
toward solving the problem. The diffi- 
culty is that Mexico is putting on us the 
entire burden of capturing and returning 
illegal entrants, 

Mr. CONNALLY. I agree with the 
Senator from Louisiana that Mexico has 
not been cooperative in a proper sense. 
It is to Mexico’s advantage to have its 
citizens come to the United States, get 
good wages, and go home with money in 
their pockets to spend in Mexico, rather 
than to throw them in jail. 

Mr. President, I dislike very much the 
provisions in the bill with regard to mak- 
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ing it a so-called crime to offer any in- 
ducements to such aliens, or harbor 
them, or anything of that kind. That 
point is greatly exaggerated. How can 
we induce a Mexican to come across the 
border when we are not in Mexico and we 
do not know anything about the man 
until he comes into the United States? 
If he wants employment and an Ameri- 
can is able to pay him a good wage and 
needs him for the work, why should we 
not let him do the work and then carry 
his earnings back to Mexico and spend 
them there for the economy of Mexico, 
rather than put him in jail? 

I believe the committee has done ex- 
cellent work. They have been labori- 
ously toiling over the various measures 
regarding all the aspects of the wet- 
back situation. However, I very much 
deplore that the committee has found it 
necessary to put into the bill the harsh 
provisions that affect the citizens of my 
State, of New Mexico, Arizona, and other 
States. They are not limited to the 
States I have mentioned. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Every State. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Every State. It 
would be possible to charge a man in 
Montana with a violation of the act, and 
he could be confined in a penitentiary, 
although he would be a thousand miles 
from the border. I regret that the Mex- 
ican Government has been so illiberal 
and unsound and so lacking in apprecia- 
tion of the economic aspects of the ques- 
tion involved that they should disagree 
with everything we want to do, except to 
undertake to put someone in jail. I very 
much regret that the committee found it 
absolutely necessary to insert this pro- 
vision in the bill in order to get any ad- 
justment with Mexico. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Under the present 
law, which expires in December of this 
year, our Government and the Govern- 
ment of Mexico entered into a contract. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Government of 
Mexico, or the citizens of Mexico? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment. There is a contract between 
the Governments. When we were in 
Mexico City, in February of last year, 
it was on the insistence of the Presiden 
of Mexico—and, of course, our own Pres- 
ident agreed to it—that the contract was 
limited to only 6 months, although it 
could have been made effective until De- 
cember 31 of this year. 

Mr. CONNALLY. When does the act 
expire? 

Mr. ELLENDER. December 31 of this 
year, 1952. 

The point is that when the Senate 
passed the original bill, it included the 
so-called Douglas amendment. How- 
ever, when the bill reached the House, 
the Douglas amendment was eliminated. 
We tried in conference to retain the 
amendment, but there was serious ob- 
jection, and the legislation was delayed. 
However, the law as it now reads will 
become inoperative, that is, the Mexican 
Government will not agree to another 
contract, unless the pending measure— 
which is a very much modified form of 
what the Senate approved when the orig- 
inal bill was enacted during the last ses- 
sion of Congress—is adopted. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In other words, we 
are letting Mexico dictate our policies; if 
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we do not do what Mexico wants nothing 
will be done? That, in short, is the 
statement of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. They have request- 
ea it. Of course, the President of the 
United States has also requested it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But it is a legisla- 
tive matter now. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, it is; but in 
order to obtain the labor necessary to 
harvest the coming crop I believe prob- 
ably the thing to do is to enact the bill, 
in the hope that something better can 
be worked out in the future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Insofar as the contract 
is concerned, the law does not expire 
until December, but the agreement be- 
tween Mexico and the United States ex- 
pires on the 11th of February. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Ido not understand 
what the Senator means. I thought he 
said the contract expired in December. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The law itself expires 
in December. However, under the law 
an agreement was entered into between 
the United States and Mexico, and that 
agreement expires on February 11. So 
that after February 11 it will not be pos- 
sible to get the labor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Then, according to 
the Senator’s statement, after the pres- 
ent agreement expires on February 11, 
the old law will apply; is that correct? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct, al- 
though then there would be a law, but 
no agreement. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The law provides 
that the method of obtaining labor from 
Mexico is by contract between the two 
Governments, and the present agreement 
is limited to 6 months, although it could 
have been made effective until Decem- 
- ber 31. 

Mr. CONNALLY. My point is that 
after February 11, when this agreement 
expires, we shall go under the general 
immigration law. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. In 
such event, there will not be any agree- 
ment and, in effect, no law on this sub- 
ject, except the one now in being, but 
which, of course, requires a new agree- 
ment between the two Governments. 

Mr.CONNALLY. However, if we have 
no agreement, then we are relegated to 
the existing immigration laws, under 
which very few persons in this category 
could enter the United States at all. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well; I thank 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request for the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1851) 
to assist in preventing aliens from en- 
tering or remaining in the United States 
illegally, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
an amendment. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment reported by the committee 
will be stated, 
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The CuHieF CLERK. It is proposed to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That section 8 of the Immigration Act. of 
1917 (39 Stat. 880; 8 U. S. C. 144), is hereby 
amended to read: 

“Sec. 8. (a) Any person, including the 
owner, operator, pilot, master, commanding 
officer, agent, or consignee of any means of 
transportation who— 

“(1) brings into or lands in the United 
States, by any means of transportation or 
otherwise, or attempts, by himself or through 
another, to bring into or land in the United 
States, by any means of transportation or 
otherwise; 

“(2) knowing that he is in the United 
States in violation of law, and knowing or 
having reasonable grounds to believe that 
his last entry into the United States oc- 
curred less than 3 years prior thereto, trans- 
ports, or moves, or attempts to transport or 
move, within the United States by means of 
transportation or otherwise, in furtherance 
of such violation of law; 

“(3y¥ willfully or knowingly conceals, har- 
bors, or shields from detection, or attempts 
to conceal, harbor, or shield from detection, 
in any place, including any building or any 
means of transportation; or 

“(4) willfully or knowingly encourages or 
induces, or attempts to encourage or induce, 
either directly or indirectly, the entry into 
the United States of any alien, including 
an alien seaman, not duly admitted by an 
immigration officer or not lawfully entitled 
to enter or reside within the United States 
under the terms of this act or any other law 
relating to the immigration or expulsion of 
aliens, shall be guilty of a felony, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $2,000 or by imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding 5 years, or 
both, for each alien in respect to whom any 
violation of this subsection occurs: Provided, 
however, That for the purposes of this sec- 
tion, employment (including the usual and 
normal practices incident to employment) 
shall not be deemed to constitute harbor- 
ing. 

“(b) No officer or person shall have au- 
thority to make any arrest for a violation 
of any provision of this section except officers 
and employees of the United States Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service designated 
by the Attorney General, either individually 
or as a member of a class, and all other 
officers of the United States whose duty it 
is to enforce criminal laws. 

“(c) When the Attorney General or any 
district director or any assistant district di- 
rector of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service has information indicating a rea- 
sonable probability that in any designated 
lands or other property aliens are illegally 
within the United States, he may issue his 
warrant authorizing the immigration officer 
named therein to go upon or within such 
designated lands or other property other than 
a dwelling in which the warrant states there 
may be aliens illegally within the United 
States, for the purpose of interrogating such 
aliens concerning their right to enter or to 
be or remain in the United States. Such 
warrant shall state therein the time of day 
or night for its use and the period of its 
validity which in no case shall be for more 
than 30 days.” 

SEc. 2. The last proviso to the paragraph 
headed “Bureau of Immigration” in title IV 
of the act of February 27, 1925 (43 Stat. 1049; 
8 U. S. C. 110), as amended by the act of 
August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 865), is hereby fur- 
ther amended so that clause numbered (2) 
shall read: 

“(2) within a reasonable distance from 
any external boundary of the United States, 
to board and search for aliens any vessels 
within the territorial waters of the United 
States and any railway car, aircraft, convey- 
ance, or vehicle, and within a distance of 
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25 miles from any such external boundary 
to have access to private lands, but not dwell- 
ings, for the purpos of patrolling the bor- 
der to prevent the illegal entry of aliens 
into the United States, and.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to. 

Without objection, the bill is passed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair begs the pardon of the Senator 
from Illinois, and withdraws the state- 
ment about the passage of the bill. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Thank you, Mr. Pres- 
ident, for the announcement was made 
quite rapidly. 

Mr. President, we know that enormous 
numbers of so-called wetbacks enter the 
United States illegally every year. 

Mr. Gladwin Hill, who made an in- 
vestigation of this matter for the New 
York Times, last year estimated that be- 
tween 500,000 and 1,000,000 Mexicans 
crossed the border in this way in a single 
year. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee 
placed the number at more than a million 
in its report on S. 984 last year and con- 
ceded the importance of this illegal im- 
migration. 

We know also some of the effects of 
this large migration. The presence of 
this large number of Mexican laborers 
who enter our country illegally-serves to 
keep down the wages of American farm 
workers. Furthermore, since these per- 
sons enter the United States illegally, 
we know that they are at the mercy of 
their employers, because their employers 
can turn them over to the authorities at 
any time and can have them deported. 
And, therefore, the workers ave forced o 
accept low wages and not very good 
working conditions. 

I believe we must deal with this ques- 
tion much more vigorously than the 
committee has done, although I wish to 
pay tribute to the committee for acting 
to improve the present situation. The 
committee has voted to tighten up the 
prohibitions and penalties against trans- 
porting wetbacks illegally into the 
United States and harboring wetbacks, 
but the committee proposes a specific 
exemption for employment. It specifi- 
cally provides that employment shail 
not constitute harboring. In other 
words, under the committee proposal it 
is not illegal for an employer knowingly 
and willfully to hire a wetback who has 
illegally entered the United States. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I think the Senator 
from [Illinois misinterprets the bill, 
which provides that the employment it- 
self shall not constitute harboring. If it 
can be proved that an employer know- 
ingly and willfully has permitted such a 
person to enter the United States, the 
bill provides that a penalty shall be 
imposed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Very well; then I 
wish to have the Senate adopt an 
amendment to cover that point of em- 
ployment, and to the committee amend- 
ment I shall submit my amendment and 
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send it to the desk and ask that it be 
stated and considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro _ tempore. 
Without objection, the action previously 
taken by the Senate on the committee 
amendment will be reconsidered, and the 
committee amendment is now before the 
Senate. 

The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Illinois to the committee 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CtErRK. On page 5 of the 
committee amendment, between lines 17 
and 18, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

(ad) Any person who shall employ any 
Mexican alien not duly admitted by an im- 
migration officer or not lawfully entitled to 
enter or to reside within the United States 
under the terms of this act or any other 
law relating to the immigration or expul- 
sion of aliens, when such person knows or 
has reasonable grounds to believe or suspect 
or by reasonable inquiry could have ascer- 
tained that such aliea is not lawfully within 
the United States, or any person who, having 
employed such an alien without knowing cr 
having reasonable grounds to believe or sus- 
pect that such alien is unlawfully within 
the United States and who could not have 
obtained such information by reasonable in- 
quiry at the time of giving such employ- 
ment, shall obtain information during the 
course of such employment indicating that 
such alien is not lawfully within the United 
States and shall fail to report such informa- 
tion promptly to an immigration officer, shall 
be guilty of a felony, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $2,000, or by imprisonment for a 
term not exceed‘ng 1 year, or both, for each 
alien in respect to whom any violation of 
this section occurs. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this is 
the precise language of the amendment 
adopted last year by the Senate. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I hope the Sena- 
tor from Illinois will not offer the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
already offered the amendment to the 
committee amendment, and I hope my 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment will be accepted. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I may state to my 
distinguished friend from Illinois that 
this amendment to the committee 
amendment presents a highly contro- 
versial question. There are those who 
honestly believe that the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Illinois 
to the committee amendment would 
make the proposed law too strict. 

On the other hand, the bill before the 
Senate is proposed as stopgap legisla- 
tion to enable the farmers to obtain the 
needed labor for another 6 months. If 
at the time for the renewal of the law 
in regard to the use of this labor, the 
Senator from Illinois wishes to submit 
his amendment, that will be a different 
proposition. But what will happen if 
the amendment is insisted upon at this 
time? The committee has worked a long 
time in preparing a compromise bill, but 
the bill cannot be passed by us today if 
it includes the amendment the Senator 
from Illinois has submitted to the com- 
mittee amendment, because there will be 
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considerable debate on that subject. 
The bill was taken up by the Senate to- 
day with the understanding, of course, 
that it would be passed as it is and that 
there would not be a great deal of con- 
troversy. 

On the other hand, if we throw open 
to debate the subject matter of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Illinois to the committee amend- 
ment, and if we thus bring on the con- 
troversy which has existed for the last 
6 months, the result will be that the 
United States may not obtain the im- 
portant fiber and food which are needed 
in order that our defense efforts may 
proceed successfully. 

Mr. President, everyone must at least 
agree that this bill constitutes a step 
forward, and that those who have worked 
on the bill, including the Department 
of Labor, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the various agriculture ‘or- 
ganizations, have done what they think 
is best under the circumstances. 

It would be unfortunate to throw this 
subject into controversy after the de- 
partments and farm organizations have 
agreed upon the language and after the 
Judiciary Committee made a unanimous 
recommendation that it pass as reported. 
As I stated before, time is important and 
I am hopeful we may act promptly and 
not in this one bill try to cure all defects 
in our immigration laws. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
language contained in my amendment 
to the committee amendment is noth- 
ing new. It is the precise language 
which was adopted last year by the Sen- 
ate itself, when the question was fully 
discussed and when the Senate reached 
agreement that the penalties should be 
made to apply not only to those who 
transport such labor illegally, not only 
to those who conceal or harbor such 
labor illegally, but also to those who em- 
ploy that labor which has entered this 
country illegally. I may say this is the 
real test and the real milk in the coco- 
nut. This will actually determine 
whether we are to have a really effective 
law or whether we are to have no law 
at all. 

So I am proposing in this amendment 
to the committee amendment only what 
the Senate itself did last year. And I 
hope the Senate may without delay 
adopt this proposal again. 

It is true that the amendment was 
eliminated in conference last year; but 
during the course of the debate on the 
amendment, the Senator from Louisiana 
pledged that he was thoroughly in agree- 
ment with the principle it involves. I 
read from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 
volume 97, part 4, page 4427: 

Mr. President, I wish to state that in 
order to further assist in connection with 
the wetback problem, and in conformity 
with the promise which I made to many 
members of the Mexican delegation that I 
would sponsor a bill to make it a punish- 
able offense for an American employer 
knowingly to employ an alien illegally in 
this country, such a bill was prepared and 
introduced by me today. 


The point is that whenever this issue 
comes up, it is said that now is not the 
time to dispose of it, but it should be 
considered at some other time. I sub- 
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mit that now is the time, when we are 
dealing with this bill. So I hope very 
much the Judiciary Committee and the 
Senate will accept the amendment, so as 
to reaffirm the strong position the Sen- 
ate itself took last year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My reason for 
questioning the advisability of bringing 
up this bill at this time was because of 
the situation to which the Senator has 
directed his remarks. As I stated a few 
moments age on this floor, it was the 
Senator from Illinois who proposed the 
amendment which he now reoffers, and 
all of us recall that it was hotly debated, 
and it was finally voted upon and ac- 
cepted by the Senate. 

I pointed out in my discussion of this 
bill, which is hot off the press, so to 
speak, with no report on it before the 
Members of the Senate—which is a most 
incredible situation—that the proviso 
which is contained in it is a limiting 
proviso. The wetback problem is not 
one which is produced as a result of peo- 
ple getting Mexicans on a train or bus 
and bringing them across the border. 
The wetback problem is exactly what it 
implies—they walk across the river. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. They walk across 
the Rio Grande, come into the United 
States, and are lost in the population of 
the United States. The Senator from 
Illinois is eminently correct when he 
says, No. 1, that this depresses the local 
labor market, and, No. 2, it provides an 
avenue of employer blackmail. All an 
employer need say is, “If you do not 
like the working conditions and the pay, 
I will report you,” and under this bill the 
wetback could be deported. But, fur- 
ther than that, and which I think is the 
real crux of this situation, it provides for 
human degradation. There is a time at 
hand when we must put a stop to this 
thing, and the wetback problem is the 
No. 1 problem which faces the country 
today in terms of illegal entries. Itisa 
problem which is unique to the South- 
west. It is a problem which has caused 
great confusion in agricultural employ- 
ment throughout America. 

I may say to my friend, the Senator 
from Illinois, that the growers in my 
own State, meeting with me on the 
eighth day of January, told me that if 
the wetback problem was not ended, 
they could not possibly compete in the 
agricultural market, because it is re- 
quired in my State that all children at- 
tend school; there are prevailing certain 
social standards which are enforced by 
the State government, and wetbacks 
coming in depress the conditions, and 
make it completely impossible for the 
growers who are trying to operate legit- 
imately to operate at all. I submit the 
time is at hand to consider the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Illinois 
offers. It has been voted upon once, 
and accepted by the Senate, with the 
same Members of the Senate, with the 
exception of the one who has replaced 
the distinguished late minority leader, 
and, with the same exception, every 
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Senator has heard the debate. The 
Recorp is filled with debate. It seems 
to me that the least that can be done is 
for the Senate to reassert its position. 
If the House finds that it cannot go 
along with us, that is another matter; 
but the fact is that we should reassert 
the original position which we took; 
and the time to do it is now, because we 
have before us a bill which deals directly 
with the wetback problem. I know of 
the keen interest of the Senator from 
Illinois in this problem. I intend to 
support him and I am glad he offered his 
amendment. That is exactly what I 
wanted him to do. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I agree with the 
distinguished Senator from Mifnesota 
that the Senate adopted this precise lan- 
guage a year ago; but what did we ac- 
complish? The bill went to the House, 
and agreement on a labor bill was not 
reached until this provision was elimi- 
nated. The pending bill has been 
worked out by all of the interested_par- 
ties, and I believe a law on the subject 
can be enacted at this time if we will 
merely reject this amendment. I hope 
the Senate will reject it. I voted for a 
similar amendment a year ago when 
the Mexican labor bill was before the 
Senate, with the thought that inequities, 
if any, would be corrected in conference, 
but the House rejected that amendment 
in its entirety. One must take what he 
can get once in a while in life, instead 
of insisting upon getting everything he 
wants. I have not been in the habit of 
getting everything I wanted, and so I 
have usually contented myself with get- 
ting what I could and doing the best I 
could. I think that is what the Senate 
should do at this time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
direct my remarks to the position taken 
by the majority leader, which I know is 
his sincere position. He wants, as does 
the Senator from Minnesota, to get legis- 
lation in this field because it is impor- 
tant, as has been pointed out by the 
Senator from Louisiana and by the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. K1LcoreE]. 

All I am saying is that the process of 
legislation includes passage of a bill by 
the two Houses. It also includes, gener- 
ally speaking, a conference. There is no 
intent on our part to delay legislation, 
but I do not think it would be shooting 
for the sky or shooting for the moon or 
constitute an unattainable objective if 
the Senate would restate and reassert 
what it has already indicated to be its 
deliberate judgrnent after full debate in 
the Eighty-second Congress. 

No hearings were held on this bill. 
Myr. President, there is no report on this 
bill. The hesrings which have been held 
on this particular measure were held by 
debate on the Senate floor, and, as a re- 
sult of that debate, it was the considered 
judgment of the majority of the United 
States Senete at the first session of the 
Eighty-second Congress that the arnend- 
ment to which the Senator from Illinois 
now points, and which he resubmits, 
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should become the publiclaw. That was 
lost in the House and, as a result of the 
conference, a bill came from conference 
with the amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois deleted. I submit it would be a 
basic retreat on the part of the Senate to 
accede to the defeat which it took in 
conference. At least, the Senate can 
stand up to say that it wants the bill 
passed, with proper application to wet- 
backs. The Senate acted correctly at 
the last session, and the problem is no 
less today than it was a year ago. AS 
a matter of fact, that is borne out by the 
testimony offered this morning by Arch- 
bishop Lucey and by Dr. Fuller, of the 
University of California. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this morning also 
presented testimony to the effect that the 
wetback problem in 1951 was worse than 
in 1950, and that it was expected to be 
worse in 1952. Under those conditions 
and in view of the testimony presented 
by eminent citizens of this country be- 
fore a committee of the Congress within 
2 hours from the time we now debate 
the bill, the evidence is on the side of 
the Senator from Illinois, and there is no 
reasonable argument which can be ad- 
vanced to show that his amendment 
should not be adopted now when it was 
adopted a year ago at a time when the 
evidence was less convincing. I submit 


that, if we are to have legislation, there 
is a good way to get it, and that is to 
accept the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Illinois, and to fight it 
out in the House of Representatives. 
Neither the Senator from Illinois nor 
the Senator from Minnesota has tried to 


block conference reports, but we do feel 
that we have a right to state our posi- 


tion in the body of which we are Mem-. 


bers, and to fight for what we think is 

an attainable objective. Again I say the 

amendment of the Senator from Illinois 

=— be adopted and included in this 
lil. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN, The Senator from Illi- 
nois was not on the floor when I raised 
a question in connection with bringing 
up the bill; that is, why not have it 
apply equally to all types of aliens? I 
notice that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois applies only to 
Mexicans. I was wondering why it 
should not apply to Europeans, Asiatics, 
South Americans, South Pacific aliens, 
and all others. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont that this language 
was adopted last year, because we were 
dealing specifically with Mexican im- 
migrants, and this bill is now being 
urged in order to help bring about more 
effective policing of illegal entrants on 
the Mexican border and more acceptable 
operations under the agreement with the 
Government of Mexico. Therefore, since 
the treaty which this bill is intended to 
affect deals with Mexicans, we thought 
the amendment should deal with Mexi- 
can labor. 

Mr. AIKEN. But does the Senator 
think we can discriminate constitution- 
ally against the aliens of one particular 
nation, or the employers of the aliens 
from one particular nation? AsIunder- 
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stand, many Mexican wetbacks who are 
first employed on farms, later leave the 
farms and go into the cities. I think 
the remedy is not to apply the law to 
Mexican wetbacks alone who are on 
farms, but to have a law applicable to 
all aliens who are illegally in the coun- 
try, and to all employers of aliens, re- 
gardless of the countries from which 
the aliens come. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say to my good 
friend from Vermont that that was the 
original nature of my amendment of 
last year. Objection was raised that it 
would be difficult to ascertain, for in- 
stance, whether Canadians who crossed 
the line were legally or illegally in this 
country. In order to remove that ob- 
jection, I consented to the insertion of 
the term “Mexican.” But if the Sena- 
tor from Vermont is solicitous about the 
subject, we shall expand it to include 
all of them. I welcome his support, 
therefore, for the amendment as a 
whole. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think it should include 
all of them, I may say to the Senator 
from Illinois, but I know of no instances 
of illegal employment of Canadians, al- 
though there may have been some. Cer- 
tainly it is not common. I think prob- 
ably more aliens may be in this coun- 
try from other countries of the world 
illegally than from Canada. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If it will satisfy the 
Senator from Vermont, I shall be glad 
to modify my amendment to strike out 
the word “Mexican” in the second line 
so that the provision will apply to any- 
one illegally admitted. 

I hope that having jumped out of the 
frying pan to please the Senator from 
Vermont I shall not be pushed upon the 
roasting fire. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois for modifying his amend- 
ment, which I think improves it greatly, 
although I shall read and study it be- 
fore I promise to fight for or against it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
was not present when the Senator from 
Tilinois offered his amendment, but I am 
familiar with the conferences and the 
discussions which led up to the bill. It 
was originally my own bill, and it then 
became the bill of the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILcorE] and myself, and 
finally the bill of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. Several departments of the 
Government, including the Immigration 
Service, foreign labor-management 
groups, the cooperatives, and several 
others, agreed upon its provisions. 

The only reason, as I recall, for the 
absence of language similar to that 
which the Senator from Illinois now pre- 
sents, which was contained in my origi- 
nal bill, was that a problem might arise, 
for instance, in California, where on a 
truck farm of 300 or 400 acres a great 
number of cheap laborers might be em- 
ployed, and the employer would have to 
rely upon the contractor who transports 
the laborers in a truck. It might cause 
a hardship where great numbers come 
in trucks, and the employer, under the 
language of the Senator’s amendment, 
might be in technical violation of the 
law and technically guilty of a felony. 
I wonder if the Senator believes that the 
employer would be protected under the 
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language of the amendment. That 
question might be brought up as a prac- 
tical matter. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The language of the 
amendment provides that it shall apply 
only if the employer wilfully and know- 
ingly violates the law, or if he has rea- 
sonable grounds for believing that an 
alien has illegally entered or by reason- 
able inquiry could have ascertained that 
fact. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But does it not also 
place the burden of inquiry upon the 
employer to make ascertainment of the 
fact? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think under my 
amendment he should make a reason- 
able effort to ascertain the fact. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It would be very 
difficult for a large employer of this type 
of labor to do that. He might have a 
crop which he has to harvest in 3 or 4 
days. He might have to triple or quad- 
ruple his normal employment. He would 
have no time to find out. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would be a simple 
thing, as the men come in, for the straw 
boss to examine them. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let me ask a fur- 
ther question. Is it the Senator’s opinion 
that under the terms of his amendment 
if something similar to that were done 
it would constitute a reasonable inquiry? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wanted to clear 
that up, because the question may come 
up later. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. I just had occasion to 
make a personal examination of the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois. 
In my opinion, the bill which is pending 
is little more than a gesture. There are 
two questions which bother me. In the 
first place, there is a requirement on the 
part of an employer to make an exam- 
ination over and above the information 
he would have available to him when he 
sought to employ a given individual. I 
should like to see an amendment that 
would limit its scope to two propositions: 
First, that the employer knew that the 
alfen was unlawfully in this country or 
that there was reasonable ground to be- 
lieve that he was unlawfully in this coun- 
try, and stop there. Then there would 
be the basic requirement of knowledge on 
the part of the employer, which certainly 
ought to be adequate to justify the im- 
position of criminal punishment. 

Second, that the employer had infor- 
mation which would afford reasonable 
ground for believing that the individual 
was unlawfully within the United States. 

Would the Senator consider modifying 
his amendment to exclude the affirma- 
tive requirement of investigation, to re- 
lieve the employer of the requirement to 
become affirmatively a policeman there- 
after? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be very glad 
to accept such a change in language. 

Mr. CORDON. With those changes I 
think the amendment offered by the 
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Senator ought to go into the bill, and 
then we shall have teeth in it for the 
first time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
work out such a change in phraseology. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield, but I hope I 
do not have to make any further con- 
cession. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The _ colloquy 
which just occurred shows that it is not 
practicable to try to write legislation 
on the floor of the Senate. 

What is a reasonable inquiry? Who 
is going to decide what is a reasonable 
inquiry? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ihave eliminated the 
words “reasonable inquiry.” 

Mr. McFARLAND. It is not prac- 
ticable to work out legislation of this 
kind in a moment. The committee has 
brought in a compromise bill, and I hope 
the Senate will agree to it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
already moved that in line 2 of my 
amendment the word “Mexican” be 
eliminated. I now modify my amend- 
ment so that the provision for an in- 
quiry on the part of the employer be 
eliminated, letting the remainder of the 
amendment stand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the Senator 
from Illinois. [Putting the question.] 
The “noes” seem to have it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 

Aiken Hennings 
Anderson Hill 
Bennett 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 


Butler, Md. 
Byrd 


Millikin 
Monroney 
Hoey Moody 
Holland Morse 
Humphrey Mundt 
Hunt Murray 
Ives Neely 
Jenner Nixon 
Cain Johnson, Colo. O’Conor 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. O’Mahoney 
Case Johnston, S.C. Pastore 
Chavez Kefauver Robertson 
Clements Kem Russell 
Connally Kilgore Saltonstall 
Cordon Knowland Smathers 
Douglas Langer Smith, Maine 
Duff Lehman Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Lodge Smith, N.C, 
Long Sparkman 
Magnuson Stennis 
Malone Taft 
Martin Thye 
Maybank Tobey 
McCarran Underwood 
McCarthy Watkins 
McClellan Welker 
Gillette McFarland Williams 
Green McKellar Young 
Hendrickson McMahon 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


Ellender 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Frear 
Fulbright 
George 


CAPT. KURT CARLSEN 


Mr.HUNT. Mr. President, for the in- 
formation of the Members of the Senate 
as well as that of the galleries, I am 
very much pleased to say that we have 
with us in the gallery a very distin- 
guished hero in the person of Capt. Kurt 
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Carlsen of the ill-fated Flying Enterprise, 
I am wondering if the captain will be 
kind enough to rise so that we may all 
see him. 

(Captain Carlsen rose and was greeted 
with applause.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FREAR 
in the chair). We are very glad to have 


Captain Carlsen with us today. 


IMPORTANCE OF MANGANESE AND 
CHROMITE IN THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I shall 
take but a few minutes of the Senate’s 
time to call attention to a very vital 
problem concerned with the defense of 
America. 

Defense Mobilization Director Charles 
E. Wilson recently called attention to the 
accomplishments of his organization in 
the expansion program for production of 
essential materials. At the same time 
he warned that production facilities 
would soon feel the lack of certain raw 
materials. 

I know that the Members of the Sen- 
ate realize, as well as does any govern- 
ment agency, that the ability of this Na- 
tion to resist any foreign power or com- 
bination of powers depends upon ready 
sources of raw materials as well as it 
does upon our manpower and economic 
strength. 

Our great steel industry, for example, 
cannot produce the kind of steel neces- 
sary for today’s defense equipment with- 
out manganese and chromite. These 
two items mean more to us, in a defensive 
sense, than all the gold stored at Fort 
Knox. Yet, today we depend upon 
foreign production for approximately 90 
percent of the 2,000,000-plus tons of 
manganese and chromite so necessary 
for steel production. 

Leaders of Nazi Germany attribute 
their defeat in some measure to the lack 
of sufficient manganese, although their 
source of supply was much closer than 
ours is today. Our air and naval forces 
cut off that supply to a great extent. 

We cannot even estimate the real price 
America paid for our supplies of manga- 
nese and chromite during World War II. 
The bonuses, the loss of life, and the 
shipping tonnage sent to the bottom of 
the sea by Hitler’s submarines during our 
efforts to import sufficient amounts of 
those raw materials are beyond calcu- 
lation. 

Fortunately, we did overcome that 
costly handicap before it was too late. 
In the meantime, we made frantic and 
costly efforts to speed up American pro- 
duction of manganese and chrome, but 
we regained control of the sea lanes be- 
fore our own production totaled more 
than one-eighth or one-tenth of our 
needs. 

In my own State of Montana the Gov- 
ernment spent about $25,000,000 in fa- 
cilities to produce chromite. But that 
required time, and the 50,000 tons of 
concentrates produced stand today in a 
pile near the scene of operation. We are 
still paying rent for the space it occupies. 
The production facilities were sold at 
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the customary insignificant war-survlus 
prices. 

We might not overcome shipping trou- 
bles as quickly next time we become 
engaged in total war. Again haste will 
make waste without quick production, 
and this coyld mean national disaster. 

It requires 12 to 14 pounds of manga- 
nese for each ton of steel. Our needs 
are approximately 2,000,000 pounds of 
Manganese per year. Montana alone 
furnishes approximately 10 percent of 
that total, and that 10 percent consti- 
tutes about 90 percent of America’s total 
production of this critically short item. 

Several other States have manganese 
deposits. However, in one county in 
Montana is located the largest deposit 
of chromite in America. 

It is many months since Russia cut 
off its shipments of manganese to Amer- 
ica. It is quite willing to load us up 
with furs and even gold in exchange for 
our dollars or rn.achines; but we can 
buy no manganese or other strategic 
materials from the Soviet. 

Russia is also said to have more than 
300 modern snorkel submarines. We 
know something of what German sub- 
marines did to allied shipping in 6 years 
of war. Are we to stake our entire fu- 
ture on the daring, courage, and 
strength of our merchant marine? For 
without capacity steel production we are 
almost defenseless. To ignore these 
facts is to invite total disaster. 

I am somewhat disturbed by the lack 
of attention given to the development 
and maintenance of vigorous, healthy 


production of these two very strategic 
materials—manganese and chromite. 
We are now dipping heavily into our 
stockpiles and we have not yet actually 


begun to really mobilize. Our greatest 
weapons for defense of this Nation are 
still mere figures and drawings on the 
draftsmen’s tables. 

The steel industry is greatly expand- 
ing its production facilities. That 
means we must have still more manga- 
nese and chrome than we are using now. 
A shortage of these raw materials ren- 
ders greater steel facilities impotent. 

I seriously urge the Congress and the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to give 
greater consideration to the possible 
sudden loss of our foreign source of sup- 
ply of manganese and chromite. 

American dollars are now supporting 
development of the resources and in- 
dustries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and 
there is little doubt that large sums that 
we have contributed have gone into de- 
velopment of these strategic metals in 
those countries beyond the seas. That, 
I may say, is at least a wiser expendi- 
ture than many we have made abroad, 
especially if the world were at peace. 

But the world is not at peace and 
prospects for that happy state of affairs 
are dim at this time. Moreover, our 
foreign sources of those raw materials 
might fall into unfriendly hands. 

We appropriated large sums of money 
to develop synthetic rubber. Now we 
are practically independent as far as 
rubber is concerned. We have set up 
programs for the development of sup- 
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plies of tungsten, mercury, telluride, 
uranium, and other necessary materials, 

I have every reason to believe a similar 
program for the Production of manga- 
nese and chromite would, within a rea- 
sonable time, make us independent of 
foreign sources of those metals. 

No appropriation for such purpose has 
ever been denied since I came to the Sen- 
ate, and certainly none was denied im- 
mediately preceding or during World 
War II. 

The limited program of facilities set 
up more than 3 years ago is a start in the 
right direction, but the capacity of facil- 
ities at Grants Pass, Oreg., Butte and 
Philipsburg, Mont., are entirely in- 
adequate. 

It requires large capital to develop 
production of manganese and chromite, 
as our deposits are not high grade. Pres- 
ent facilities for processing the ore do 
not warrant the investment required to 
produce on a scale commensurate with 
our needs. However, we still have sev- 
eral small and independent producers in 
several States, but the restrictions gov- 
erning grade and price prohibit the oper- 
ation of these independent mines. A few 
years ago there were about 130 such pro- 
ducers. Today there are about one 
dozen. They cannot compete with the 
importer who buys higher grade concen- 
trates produced by cheap labor of Asia, 
Africa, and Europe. 

I believe it is imperative that a broad 
policy be laid down by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization to remove the risk 
that we face in the event our imports 
may suddenly be cut off. Technical min- 
ing and metallurgical problems must be 
overcome because of our lower-grade do- 
mestic supply. American ingenuity can 
and will overcome these difficulties with 
the proper incentive and cooperation. 

If top mobilization officials will give 
the manganese and chromite industry a 
program such as now prevails for tung- 
sten and other strategic materials, we 
can be assured that our dependence on 
importations will be reduced to the mini- 
mum, and we shall have created a do- 
mestic industry that will benefit all in- 
dustry and add immeasurably to our na- 
tional security. 

We must not place too much reliance 
in, nor remain shackled to, foreign 
sources of supply when that risk is en- 
tirely unnecessary. 

NINETEEN-YEAR PATTERN OF FREE TRADE 


Mr. MALONE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ECTON. Iam very happy to yield 
to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Montana if 
he is aware of the pattern, which has 
existed for the last 19 years, of buying 
and importing strategic and critical min- 
erals and materials from foreign sources 
and drying up our own sources of supply 
through a long-range policy of free 
trade, as the result of which no protec- 
tion is given to the labor or to the in- 
vestors of this country from, as the 
Senator from Montana so ably said, the 
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sweatshop and slave labor of Europe and 
Asia? 

Mr. ECTON. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada that I 
have been aware of that policy, and I 
believe all of us who come from mining 
States know that it has practically 
wrecking the mining industry in the 
Western States, 

At this time, when we are faced with 
the possibility of an all-out world war, 
we find ourselves primarily dependent 
upon foreign importations for some of 
the most strategic metals known to man 
in the manufacture of essential steel. 

SEVENTY-FIVE PERCENT OF MINES CLOSED 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ECTON. I am glad to yield fur- 
ther. 

Mr. MALONE. I know that the Sen- 
ator from Montana is aware of the fact 
that 75 percent of the mines in the 
United States have been closed since the 
end of World War II because of the oper- 
ation of that same free trade policy. 
However, is the Senator aware that not 
only has the mining industry suffered, 
but that the textile, crockery, and pre- 
cision industries, and the manufacturers 
of all those things without which we can- 
not live in peace or war, are in the same 
category, and that all those industries 
have been sold down the river by the 
operation of the same policy? 

Mr. ECTON. Yes, I realize all that. 

It is hard to list the specific industries 
which are affected, because all of them 
are affected, both directly and indirectly, 
and at the present time we certainly are 
faced with a situation which makes us 
consider with fear and trembling what 
may happen overnight to our country. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Montana will yield fur- 
ther, let me ask whether he is aware 
that we were importing about a million 
barrels of oil a day, and as a result the 
oil wells were closing on account of the 
rationing of the production of oil 
throughout the Texas and California 
fields, a policy which was inaugurated 
before the President started his police 
action in Korea and began to buy all the 
oil and all the strategic materials he 
could get. Is the Senator aware that 
even before Korea the oil industry was 
being curtailed? 

Mr.ECTON. Yes, Iam aware of that 
fact. If the present situation continues, 
we might find curselves in the same posi- 
tion with respect to oil that we are in 
with respect to strategic materials, if it 
were not for the fact that in the past 
year American oil companies, wild- 
catters, and independents have success- 
fully discovered an entirely new field. 
I refer to the large field which was 
opened in North Dakota and Montana, 
and I think it will help us in this situa- 
tion. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Montana will yield fur- 
ther, I wish to congratulate him upon 
the statement he has just made. 

I know he will agree with me that it 
is most important that we maintain the 
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incentive for wildcatting in oil explora- 
tion and the prospecting and explora- 
tion in connection with mineral pro- 
duction and the incentive for the in- 
vestment of private capital in the textile 
business, the crockery business, and 
other businesses, and the incentive for 
further investments by stockholders, so 
as to persuade the American people to 
engage in new developments and new 
explorations for minerals, oil, and other 
products. Is not that true? 

Mr. ECTON. I certainly believe it is 
true. As the Senator from Nevada well 
knows, I agree with him that if our coun- 
try is to remain great, we must preserve 
that incentive, not only in the case of in- 
vestors but also in the case of the opera- 
tors and the laboring men who work in 
those industrics. If we are to destroy 
completely every incentive, by means of 
free trade, low cost competition, and 
higher taxes, the time will soon come 
when there will not be anyone at work 
in productive or other fields in our great 
land. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield further to 
me? 

Mr. ECTON. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Then is it not a fact 
that from the time when we adopted the 
so-called reciprocal trade theory and 
placed the authority to determine tariff 
and import fee rates in the hands of a 
Secretary of State, who has no more 
knowledge of what makes industry feasi- 
ble than a hog has about holy water, and 
from the time when Congress washed 
its hands of that responsibility, although 
it is the constitutional responsibility of 
the Congress to regulate foreign trade, 
we acted to lower the standard of living 
in the United States? 

Mr. ECTON. I believe the Senator 
from Nevada has put his finger on a date 
which may have been the dividing line. 
I am not prepared to say definitely 
whether it was, but I think we can say 
definitely that unless we look after our 
own industry and our own people and 
cur own country, any sensible person 
must come to the conclusion that no 
one else in the world will do so. 

FAIR AND REASONABLE COMPETITION 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Montana will yield fur- 
ther, I woulc add to the fine statement 
he has made. by saying that the only way 
we can do that is by having a floor under 
wages and investments, sometimes called 
a tariff or import fee of a flexible nature, 
so as to provide for the differential be- 
tween the wage-living standard in the 
United States and that abroad, so there 
will be a floor under those costs, with 
the result that when the emergency is 
over—of course, I hope it will be over in 
the near future, for now we have had 19 
years of emergencies—and when normal 
competition exists once more, the work- 
ingmen and workiigwomen of the United 
tate will know that we are operating on 
a basis of fair and reasonable competi- 
tion to preserve their investments. Is not 
that the onl: way by which we can main- 
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tain fair end reasonable competition and 
preserve the incentive of our people to 
work and invest their money? 

Mr. ECTON. I believe it is. It does 
not make sense to me to have our Gov- 
ernment pay foreign importers a higher 
price for strategic minerals and metals 
and materials than the price paid to 
domestic producers of the same com- 
modities. Such a procedure simply does 
not make sense to me. 

Mr. MALONE. I agree most heartily 
with the Senator from Montana, Let me 
ask him whether he is aware that at 
this time, in the case of several of the 
minerals, we are paying the foreign pro- 
ducer a higher unit price—for instance, 
in the case of copper, lead, zinc, and 
many of the other strategic minerals— 
than we are paying to American pro- 
ducers of those minerals, on whom we 
place a ceiling price which is relatively 
low. 

We gift-loan to foreign countries 
money to enable them to outbid us in 
the world market for these same mate- 
rials, and those countries are not subject 
to any ceiling price. However, at this 
moment the price of copper is being 
bandied about in Europe at from 50 to 60 
cents a pound, and the price of zinc at 
between 25 and 30 cents a pound, where- 
as in the United States there is a ceiling 
of 2414 cents a pound on copper and a 
ceiling of 18 cents a pound on zinc, 
thanks to the action taken the other day 
by the Senate, which set that price as a 
ceiling for domestic producers, who have 
to pay their employees anywhere from 
$11 to $15 a day, whereas foreign labor 
is paid anywhere from 50 cents to $3 or 
$4 a day. They are paying these prices 
en our gift-loans of billions of dollars to 
them. 

Under such circumstances I certainly 
agree that it does not make sense for 
the Senate to insist on the passage of 
such legislation. 

Does not the Senator from Montana 
agree that it makes sense for us to take 
cognizance of the situation confronting 
our producers and to take steps to en- 
courage them by establishing fair and 
reasonable competition through the flex- 
ible import fee principle? 

Mr. ECTON. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada for his remarks, and I 
certainly agree that it is high time that 
we take cognizance of the discrepancy 
between the prices paid to our own min- 
ers and mine owners and the prices paid 
to foreign producers. 

I thank the able Senator from Nevada 
very much for the contribution he has 
made to this discussion. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 

S. 64. An act for the relief of Helen Dick; 


8.366. An act for the relief of Stanislas 
d'Erceville; 
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8.471. An act for the relief of Ai Mei Yu 
and Ai Mei Chen; 

S.527. An act for the relief of Youichi 
Nobori; 

S. 605. An act for the relief of Constance 
Chin Hung; 

8.634. An act for the relief of Stela S. 
Ransier; 

S. 639. An act for the relief of Motoi Kano; 

S. 640. An act for the relief of Isamu Fur- 
uta; 

8.659. An act for the relief of Ritsuko 
Chojin; 

S.702. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Emanuel Winger; 

S. 895. An act for the relief of Dr. Yau 
Shun Leung; 

S.971. An act for the relief of Ralph Al- 
brecht Hsiao; 

S. 1120. An act for the relief of Misao Kon- 
ishi; 

8.1158. An act for the relief of Takako 
Kitamura Dalluge; 

S.1177. An act for the relief of Misako 
Kinoshita; 

S. 1236. An act for the relief of Kim Song 
Nore; 

S. 1280. An act for the relief of the minor 
child, Peng-siu Mei; 

S. 1323. Ah act for the relief of Francisca 
Quinones; 

S. 1339. An act for the relief of Dr. Chai 
Chang Choi; 

S. 1421. An act for the relief of Masako 
Sugiyama; 

S. 1448. An act for the relief of Robert 
William Lauber; 

S. 1819. An act for the relief of Wolfgang 
Vogel; 

S. 1909. An act for the relief of Henry Bon- 
gart and Evelyn Bongart; 

S.1911. An act for the relief of Michael 
David Liu, a minor; 

S. 2095. An act for the relief of Joe Kos- 
aka; and 

S. 2158. An act for the relief of Michiyo 
Chiba. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 2169) authorizing the 
acquisition by the Secretary of the In- 
terior of the Gila Pueblo, in Gila County, 
Ariz., for archeological laboratory and 
storage purposes, and for other purposes, 
and it was signed by the President pro 
tempore. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, February 5, 1952, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 2169) au- 
thorizing the acquisition by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of the Gila Pueblo, 
in Gila County, Ariz., for archeological 
laboratory and storage purposes, and for 
other purposes. 


PREVENTION OF ILLEGAL ENTRY OF 
ALIENS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1851) to assist in prevent- 
ing aliens from entering or remaining 
in the United States illegally. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in the 
interest of simplification and to meet the 
suggestions of the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Corpvon], I further modify my 
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amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, and I request that the amendment 
as now modified be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment as now modified will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. As modified, 
the amendment to the committee 
amendment reads as follows: 

On page 5, after line 17, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Any person who shall employ any alien 
not duly admitted by an immigration offi- 
cer or not lawfully entitled to enter or to re- 
side within the United States under the 
terms of this act or under any other law re- 
lating to the immigration or expulsion of 
aliens, when such person knows or has rea- 
sonable grounds to believe that such alien is 
not lawfully within the United States, shall 
be guilty of a --lony, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $2,000, or by imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding 1 year, or both, for each 
alien in respect to whom any violation of 
this section occurs.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
amendment is designed to make the 
pending bill effective. The bill as now 
drawn merely imposes penalties for those 
who bring labor illegally into thé United 
States or who harbor labor illegally. We 
well know that in the case of the Mexi- 
cans they are not brought in. They 
come across the Rio Grande River gen- 
erally when it is rather low. Sometimes 
they get their backs wet, sometimes they 
only get their feet wet. They come in 
to the United States illegally by the 
hundreds of thousands each year. At 
present the immigration authorities are 
virtually helpless in dealing with them. 
They enter in such large numbers as to 
drive down the wages of American farm 
labor; and they are not well paid, them- 
selves. 

In 1950, Mexican labor in the lower 
Rio Grande Valley, according to testi- 
mony, was apparently receiving 25 cents 
an hour, which was half the rate paid 
to domestic farm labor in that area, and 
tended to depress the domestic labor rate 
to the same level. In the Imperial Val- 
ley of California, the so-called wetbacks, 
namely, Mexicans who had illegally 
entered, also received appreciably less 
than domestic labor. So, I think there 
can be no doubt that these aliens who 
enter this country in large numbers re- 
ceive low wages; and they receive low 
wages in part because the employers 
know that they have entered illegally, 
and the employer, therefore, has a whip- 
hend over them and can turn them over 
to the immigration authorities if they do 
not accept the terms which are offered 
them. 

The working conditions are also bad; 
the sanitary and housing conditions are 
bad; and this situation exercises a de- 
pressing influence on community stand- 
ards of health and on the general level 
of wages for domestic labor as well. 

Mr. LEHMAN and Mr. KNOWLAND 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield; and, if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield first to the 
Senator from New York. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Illinois on his 
perfected amendment, which, I believe 
he will agree, remedies a weakness which 
I pointed out in the debate earlier in 
the day. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. As I understand, the 
pending bill, without this amendment, 
would permit a man to employ an immi- 
grant whom he knows to be illegally in 
this country. He could employ him 
without any question whatever. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. At present the bill 
has no provision to the contrary. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Therefore, this amend- 
ment which the Senator offers would 
remedy that very important defect in the 
bill, a defect which I think would render 
ineffective the purposes the bill is de- 
signed to accomplish. I realize that the 
purposes of the bill are good, and would 
make it possible, in my opinion, to de- 
port the greater number of wetbacks and 
other aliens and women who are illegally 
in this country. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. First of all, I 


should like to ask the Senator from Illi- . 


nois not to limit me strictly to a ques- 
tion. I will not take more than a minute 
or two of his time, but I think he wants 
clarity in the debate. Knowing the able 
Senator’s fair-minded attitude, I wish, 
since he has mentioned the Imperial 
Valley, that he would take the time on 
one of his trips to the west coast to go 
into the Imperial Valley. I think the 
Senator would find that the Mexican la- 
bor employed there is being paid a wage 
comparable with wages paid other la- 
borers for comparable work in the Im- 
perial Valley and that the conditions in 
the valley with respect to the reception 
centers, and so forth, are satisfactory. 
I think the Senator would so judge them 
if he should go there to see them, as I 
have done. 

For the reasons which I pointed out 
earlier, the labor which has crossed the 
border into the United States has re- 
turned to Mexico with substantial ac- 
cumulations of wages, a thing which is 
beneficial to themselves and their fami- 
lies when they go back to Mexico. Fur- 
thermore, they go back with suitcases 
filled with merchandise which they have 
been able to purchase in this country, to 
take to their families. But, as I pointed 
out earlier in this discussion, and which 
is far more important, they go back with 
a knowledge of American agricultural 
methods, which will be highly beneficial 
to them when they resume farming in 
Mexico. So I certainly hope that the 
able Senator from Illinois will take the 
time and the trouble, in the investiga- 
tions which I know he likes to carry on, 
to see for himself, without making state- 
ments such as he made regarding the 
Imperial Valley. 

The reason I am opposed to the Sena- 
tor’s amendment is because of the prac- 
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tical situation which faces us. As I un- 
derstand the situation, this bill, as it was 
reported unanimously by the Judiciary 
Committee, has come about as the result 
of a series of conferences, in which the 
Department of Labor was represented— 
and certainly the Department of Labor 
is and should be interested in the im- 
provement of working conditions—also 
the Department of Agriculture, which 
has a great responsibility in seeing to it 
that our food and fiber crops are har- 
vested in view of the very serious inter- 
national situation which confronts us at 
this time. In addition to that, the immi- 
gration authorities have been consulted 
in regard to this measure, as well as the 
various groups representing the farmers 
who must harvest the crops. 

The facts of the matter are that the 
amendment offered last year by the 
Senator was not accepted in conference, 
and it is not likely to be accepted this 
time. The days of harvesting are al- 
ready here, in some instances, or are 
rapidly approaching. In my judgment, 
all that can happen as a result of the 
acceptance of the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois is that the passage 
of this bill will be delayed, we shall not 
have the legislation which is neeced, and 
it will be impossible to renew the agree- 
ment with the Mexican Government. 
As a consequence, I think a great hard- 
ship will result to our own people. If 
the Senator, after visiting the Imperial 
Valley and obtaining first-hand infor- 
mation, desires to return to the Senate 
to offer a pertinent amendment to simi- 
lar legislation, which will have to be in- 
troduced, I think that will be the time 
for him to propose his amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was glad to yield to 
the Senator from California for his ques- 
tions. Of course, the Mexicans who 
come into this country illegally gener- 
ally find better conditions here than they 
had in Mexico. If they did not find bet- 
ter conditions here, they would not con- 
tinue to come here. But the question is 
not whether we afford conditions which 
are slightly better than those in Mex- 
ico. The question is whether we shall 
have an American standard for agricul- 
tural labor and not allow our farm labor 
to be dragged down to a point approxi- 
mating the Mexican standard. 

We have established what purports to 
be a legal way of handling the matter by 
contracts. We make contracts with the 
Mexican Government for Mexican labor 
to come into the United States. I believe 
that in the State of Texas such labor is 
paid 40 cents an hour, and in other sec- 
tions of the country, 60 cents an hour. 
This can be done legally. But the point 
is that large farming interests in the 
South and the Southwest do not want to 
have labor under those legal conditions, 
because that. means higher wage scales 
than they have to pay the labor which 
is illegally broucht in. It is cheaper for 
them to have illegal labor than for them 
to follow the legal methe1 which should 
be enforced. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield for an- 
other question? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. 
tor from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
Tilinois does not maintain, does he, that 
so far as the Imperial Valley of Cali- 
fornia is concerned, the workers are paid 
less than the legal rate? Asa matter of 
fact, the statement was concurred in by 
Government officials with whom I talked 
in that area that in a number of in- 
stances it is costing the farmers more to 
employ Mexican labor because of the 
transportation and the bond, and they 
would rather have American labor if 
they could get it. The problem is that 
the crop comes along and it is either 
harvested or wasted. We are dealing 
with the Nation’s food supply in this 
emergency. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor from California knows that this 
morning there was held a hearing con- 
ducted by a Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and that testimony was offered to the 
effect that in 1951 we had about 600,000 
migratory laborers who were American 
citizens or were legally resident in this 
country, and at the same time it was 
estimated that in the United States were 
more then 200,000 Mexicans who had 
come here illegally and who had not 
been deported in spite of efforts made to 
deport them. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Illinois will not agree with 
me that under the provisions of the 
pending bill, the purpose of which I be- 
lieve is good, there is no way of punishing 
or even discouraging anyone in connec- 
tion with the employment of a man or 
woman whom he knows is illegally in this 
country. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
New York is completely correct on that 
point. The effects of the illegal entry 
of hundreds of thousands of Mexicans 
are not merely confined to agricultural 
regions. They receive their immediate 
employment in the agricultural regions 
of the South and Southwest, and then 
move to the North. After they have 
been here for a time, they go to the cities 
and increase the labor supply there. 

In my Own State there are tens of 
thousands of Mexicans who have ille- 
gally entered the country. The only 
time they are detected is when some of 
them get into trouble with the police, 
and where a police record is obtained, it 
is found that they do not have a cer- 
tificate entitling them legally to enter the 
country. In those cases they are de- 
ported and sent back to Mexico. But if 
they do not get into trouble with the 
police, and most of them do not, they 
continue to remain here. So we are 
having a gradual dilution of the working 
force. These aliens in many cases live 
under conditions which are very close to 
peonage, because they are afraid they 
will be turned over to the public author- 
ities by their employer if they do not 
agree to the terms which their employer 
suggests, and they fear that they will 
be deported. Therefore, they accept con- 
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ditions of employment which otherwise 
they would not accept. 

The amendment which I have modi- 
fied in accordance with the suggestions 
of the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon] is very simple. It merely im- 
poses a penalty on those who employ 
alien laborers knowing, or with reason- 
able grounds to believe, they are il- 
legally in this country. It does not re- 
quire the employer to iaquire whether 
the laborer is here legally, nor does it 
require the employer to serve as an en- 
forcement agency. It merely makes the 
employer liable if he knows or has good 
grounds to believe that the laborer has 
illegally entered the United States. 

I see no real reasolu why anyone 
should object to this amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would prefer not 
to do so at this time. 

I cannot believe that the Senate of the 
United States wants to encourage cheap 
and illegal labor. We hear much about 
protecting American industry. This 
seems to be a case where we should pro- 
tect the minimum labcr standards. Un- 
less we adopt some such amendment as 
this, the treaty with Mexico will tend to 
be a complete dead letter. For every few 
thousand Mexicans coming in under the 
treaty with M>2xico, there are tens of 
thousands coming in under no protec- 
tion at all. 

The pending bill provides a penalty 
against those who transport labor il- 
legally into this country. But most of 
these aliens do not come in busses or in 
railroad trains; they come on foot. No 
one transports them; they transport 
themselves. So that section is inopera- 
tive as any great deterrent. Those la- 
borers usually move individually to the 
employers; and unless we place some 
protective measures on the farms that 
employ the legal entrants, and on the 
wage and community standards of do- 
mestic farm workers, the gravely de- 
pressing effects of this illegal immigra- 
tion will continue. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Was not a similar provi- 
sion placed in the previcus bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. It 
was a stronger provision than is this 
one. 

Mr. CASE. What happened to it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It was eliminated in 
conference. 

Mr. CASE. Is not the Senator afraid 
that if this provision is now put into the 
bill, there will be the same result? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, I hope not. I 
think the Senate should not retreat 
from the position which it took. It was 
a sound position last year, and it is a 
sound position this year, and we should 
not back down. 

Mr. CASE. Does the Senator feel that 
it is necessary to have this legislation 
on the subject? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, yes. Reasonable 
men should have no objection to this 
proposal. 

Mr. CASE. It failed before to get by 
the conference committee. Does the 
Senator think it will succeed this time? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Time, facts, and 
logic have a great influence on many 
people. I think the House conferees will 
be more amenable than they were last 
year. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Will the Senator not 
agree with me that it is a remarkable 
thing that at a time when we are trying 
to exclude persons who have been guilty 
of inoral turpitude or who have com- 
mitted crimes or have given definite in- 
dications that they would not be loyal 
to this country and might even be sub- 
versive, we are endeavoring to pass legis- 
lation which would make it difficult to 
exclude certain other persons for whom 
there has been no test whatsoever? 

By the very nature of the situation, 
the men and women, particularly the 
men, who have come illegally into the 
United States from Mexico have been 
subjected to no examination, no test, 
and no survey. Yet they may stay here 
for a long period of time, even though 
they may not have passed any test of 
eligibility for immigration, and we are 
depriving the Government of the power 
to deport them Lecause we are placing no 
penalty, or any other means of discour- 
agement, upon their employers, although 
it is known that these aliens are in this 
country illegally and have passed no test 
whatsoever. It seems to me to be an 
entirely unrealistic and contradictory 
situation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly it leaves 
the back door wide open. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask tre 
Senator from Illinois a question. Sup- 
pose an employer hires persons referred 
to him by the United States Employ- 
ment Service, and later finds that one of 
them is an illegal entrant. Would the 
employer then be liable, or would he be 
justified in relying upon the employment 
service not to refer illegal entrants to 
him for employment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The question by the 
Senator from Vermont is as to liability 
of an employer if a worker has been re- 
ferred to him by the employment 
service? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. If an 
employer hires persons who have been 
referred to him by the United States 
Employment Service, and later finds 
that one of them is in this country ill- 
egally, would the employer himself then 
be responsible, or would the responsi- 
bility fall upon the employment service? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The employer would 
not be responsible under those circum- 
stances, because the wording of the 
amendment is such that the employer 
must know or have reasonable ground 
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to believe that the alien has illegally 
entered. If an alien had been referred 
to him by the Government Employment 
Service, the presumption would be that 
the alien was a legal entrant, and the 
employer in that case certainly would 
not be responsible. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, while 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND) is in the Chamber, in answer 
to questions he has raised about Impe- 
rial Valley, I should like to read from 
the report entitled “Migratory Labor in 
American Agriculture. Report of the 
President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor.” At page 79 there appears the 
following: 

Notwithstanding the strong and clear 
tendency for wages to rise as one moves west- 
ward, with California the highest of the 
group, we found wages in the Imperial Val- 
ley on the Mexican border to represent a 
complete reversal of this pattern. The going 
wage rate for common and hand labor in 
the Imperial Valley was 50 cents per hour. 
Thus Imperial Valley farm employers pay no 
more to get their farm work done than do 
farm employers in southern New Mexico and 
probably less than do Arizona farm em- 
ployers. 


I shall skip a sentence which I do not 
believe has any bearing, and shall re- 
sume reading, as follows: 

It is thus clear that the Imperial Valley, 
with its large wetback traffic, represents a 
substantial contradiction to an otherwise 
consistent general tendency for farm wages 
to improve toward the West. The force of 
the Imperial Valley wetback traffic is strong 
enough to upset this well-established East- 
West wage pattern; at the same time, it is 
strong enough to institute in one of the 
high-farm-wage States of the Nation, the 
same type of wage differential that is found 
on the Texas border. While common farm 
labor wages in 1950 in the Imperial Valley 
were 50 cents per hour, the going rate in 
the San Joaquin Valley was 85 cents per 
hour. 


Mr. President, that is all I wish to say 
on this amendment. I hope it may be 
approved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dove tas]. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I rise to 
speak in opposition to this modified 
amendment. Already the American 
farmer is the “fall guy” for practically 
all the leaders of industry, and those 
who live off the farmer and the worker. 
The small-business men usually give him 
a square deal. 

The greatest gambler today is the 
farmer. He is dependent upon the 
weather and upon a_ conglomerate 
variety of other things which he is un- 
able to avoid. Under this modified 
amendment, a group of men may be 
employed by a farmer who needs men to 
work, for example, in the sugar-beet 
fields. This work cannot wait. It must 
be done in season. If by chance one of 
that group is an alien, but the farmer 
does not Know it, and does not have time 
while operating his farm to make an in- 
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vestigation, the farmer could be found 
guilty of a felony and be sent to a 
penitentiary. 

It seems to me that the Senate ought 
to be much more interested in protect- 
ing the American farmer, who has prac- 
tically everything against him, than in 
preventing the employment of groups 
of aliens from Mexico or any other 
country. 

The committee had before it an 
amendment similar to this. After much 
discussion, the proposed amendment 
was discarded. The amendment now 
being offered on the floor is, in my opin- 
ion, an amendment which is very dan- 
gerous to the welfare o. the farmer, and 
I hope it will be defeated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
for a vote on the amendment, as 
modified. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I rise 
to.speak in favor of the modified amend- 
ment to tne bill. I support it because 
without it the bill is little more than a 
gesture so far as effectiveness is con- 
cerned.. The bill without the amend- 
ment would be much better than no 
legislation, but it is not as good as it 
would be if it contained an effective pro- 
vision such as that now offered by the 
Senator from Illinois. 

If there is a situation along the Rio 
Grande where it is necessary, for the 
benefit of the economy of that section, 
for employers to hire aliens who are 
illegally in the United States, that is 
one thing. If that is the case, we should 
meet it as a fact. If, on the other hand, 
the policy of the Federal Government 
is to prevent the entrance of aliens into 
the country except in accordance with 
our laws; if it be the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to prevent our citizens and 
others from aiding and abetting any 
such entry; if it be the policy to prohibit 
our citizens or others within our borders 
giving aid and assistance to illegally- 
entered aliens, why should we hesitate 
to say to the employers that they also 
must use ordinary care in their employ- 
ment relations? Why should we not say 
to them that they also have a duty to 
their country? 

Mr. President, the amendment which 
is now offered has never been rejected 
by any conference committee because it 
has never before been in a bill in the 
form in which it now appears. The 
amendment which was before the con- 
ferees on a previous occasion carried 
two further provisions which I can read- 
ily understand were exceedingly objec- 
tionable to some. The amendment as 
it was rejected by the conference com- 
mittee prohibited not only the employ- 
ment of aliens who were unlawfully 
within this country when the employer 
knew that the aliens were here unlaw- 
fully, it not only prohibited such em- 
ployment when the employer had rea- 
sonable ground to believe that the aliens 
were unlawfully in this country, but it 
prohibited such employment if the em- 
ployer did not take the affirmative step 
of making inquiry of each of his em- 
ployees, 
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Further than that, it required of every 
employer that he become an adjunct to 
the law enforcement service, to the Im- 
migration Service. It required him to 
look up the appropriate immigration 
official, and seek to get from him such 
information as he could acquire with 
reference to any alien as to whom there 
was any question. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CORDON. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. 

All those provisions were in the 
amendment as it was adopted by the 
Senate and rejected by the conference. 

The pending amendment simply pro- 
hibits an individual in the United States 
from employing an alien unlawfully 
within the United States under circum- 
stances in which, first, the employer 
knows as a fact that he is employing 
an alien unlawfully within the United 
States, or, second, when he has pos- 
session of such knowledge as would rea- 
sonably lead him to believe that the 
alien is unlawfully within the United 
or Only then is he in violation of 
aw. 

I now yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. ‘President, take 
the case of a farmer who needs help im- 
mediately. A group of men come along 
and he hires them. When he hires them, 
he may know that nine out of 10 have 
aright to be hired. The farmer assumes 
that the tenth man is also legally in 
the United States. That farmer would 
be placed at the mercy of the tenth man, 
who might blackmail him. He might 
work for him for a short time and then 
say, “Unless I get so much money from 
you I am going to the United States dis- 
trict attorney and have you arrested.” 
In order to protect himself and keep out 
of the penitentiary a farmer employing 
aliens might have to hire a Philadelphia 
lawyer. 

The modified amendment provides 
that any farmer who has reasonable 
ground to believe that an alien may be 
in the United States illegally and hires 
him is in violation of the law. In other 
words, he can be arrested and tried be- 
fore a jury on the question as to whether 
or not he had reasonable ground to be- 
lieve that the alien was illegally with- 
in the United States. That would place 
another burden on the farmer, who is al- 
ready overburdened by the Federal Gov- 
ernment with scores of regulations. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I dis- 
agree with my friend from North Da- 
kota almost 100 percent. I concede that 
any man desiring to blackmail a farmer 
might lie about him and perhaps cause 
him some trouble. We cannot stop that 
by any way I know of. I know of no 
brand of law which can change human 
nature. The Senator from North Da- 
kota is correct to that extent, but no 
further. 

This amendment does not require any 
employer to make a single inquiry of any 
kind or character before he employs any 
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prospective employee. He is not re- 
quired to ask him whether he is an alien. 
He is not required to believe him if he 
says he is an alien. The farmer may 
employ any individual who seeks em- 
ployment. But if he knows as a fact 
that the alien is unlawfully within the 
United States, then he may not employ 
him. 

How can he know? In only one way 
could he have absolute knov ledge, and 
that is if he saw the man cross the 
border. There is no other way. So if 
we limit this provision to personal knowl- 
edge, we have simply used words. If we 
include a prohibition in the case in which 
the employer has reasonable ground to 
believe that the alien is unlawfully with- 
in the United States, then we say to the 
employer, “You may employ any aliens 
who come to you seeking employment. 
You are not required to inquire as to 
whether or not they are legally within 
the United States. You may act on the 
presumption that they are entitled to be 
here. But if before you employ any in- 
dividual, the individual himself says to 
you that he is illegally within the 
United States, and that fact can be 
proved, or if a dozen others say that 
they know he is illegally in this country 
beceuse they saw him cross the Rio 
Grande, for example, or if you have 
possession of enough facts of that char- 
acter—not the fact of an illegal entry, 
but the fact that someone has said there 
was an illegal entry—if there has come 
to your knowledge enough information 
from other sources, inforr.ation which 
you are not required to seek, but of 
which you may be in possession, infor- 
mation which would lead an ordinary 
reasonable mind to the conclusion that 
a certain individual is illegally within 
the United States, then you may not 
employ him without rendering yourself 
liable to prosecution under this act.” 

There is no obligation upon the em- 
ployer to do more than receive the in- 
formation which comes to him. When 
he receives it, he need do no more than 
give it the ordinary evaluation which 
a reasoning mind gives to the informa- 
tion which flows past it every day. 

Mr. President, we need the amend- 
ment in the bill if we are honestly to 
try to do the job we seek to do. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CORDON. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. I would not myself 
sponsor or vote for the provision with 
respect to which I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from Oregon would be willing to 
add to the amendment the proviso that 
every American citizen must carry a card 
of identification, just as every immigrant 
must have his record of immigration 
with him, so that the employer may be 
assured, by an inspection of an official 
record, as is the case in Europe and other 
countries, that he is employing a person 
legally within the country. I wonder if 
the Senator and the other proponents of 
this amendment would want to place 
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such a provision in the bill, to afford the 
employer a little safeguard. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I think 
the inquiry is somewhat facetious. 
However, let me digress for a moment 
to suggest that I have no desire to re- 
quire a dossier operation such as is re- 
quired in the police countries around 
the world. By the same token, I believe 
that this amendment gives to every hon- 
est employer every protection he needs. 
It could not be more liberal and be at all 
effective. There must be some place 
where we can reach actions which in 
themselves represent the reason for the 
situation which we seek to control. 

That situation exists because when 
immigrants arrive in this country they 
find conditions so much better than con- 
ditions in their own country that they 
are willing to take the chance of violat- 
ing our law and make illegal entry. 

What do they find here? They find 
employment at far higher wages than 
are paid in theirown country. They find 
themselves paid with money which has 
a very great value when they return with 
it to theirown country. Even though we 
may think that they are living in squalor 
here, they find a very much higher level 
of living than they could ever have 
known in their own country. So they 
come here. 

Mr. President, the reason they find 
such conditions is that, having entered 
unlawfully, they find employment. They 
are not here to starve. Why, then, 
should we shut our eyes to one of the 
evils, the major evil, that of inviting 
aliens to violate our immigration laws 
while at the same time we almost guar- 
antee them employment in this coun- 
try, where, God knows, plenty of our 
own people could use such employment? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, if this 
amendment placed upon the farmer-em- 
ployer in this country any obligation to 
do more than be ordinarily, decently re- 
sponsive to the laws of his own country, 
I should oppose it. It does not do that. 
It does not require him to do any affirma- 
tive thing. It is sound legislation if any 
provision in the bill is sound legislation. 
I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

J.et me say before I take my seat that 
Iam not moved by the argument that the 
bill itself will fail if this amendment is 
placed in it. I am not ready to confess 
futility on the part of the United States 
Senate. If it believes that a thing ought 
to be done, that thing should be done, and 
we should abide by the event when the 
result comes before us. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, as a 
taxpayer and as a farmer in eastern Ore- 
gon, represented so well by the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], I 
rise, not to prolong the debate, but to 
disagree with the remarks of the dis- 
tinguisned senior Senator from Oregon. 

I wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the distinguished senior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer]. 

In this amendment I can see only utter 
confusion and prospective damage to the 
farmers who hire migrant labor. 
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I wish to refer for a moment to the 
time when we on our farms in eastern 
Oregon need such labor. It may be that 
the beet-thinning season is on, or many 
other types of farm labor which must be 
done at once, without delay. It is a 
highly seasonal situation. The beets 
must be thinned at a particular time. 
The work must be done without delay. 
If we go into the city of Ontario, Oreg., 
and pick up 10 men, perhaps not one of 
them can speak English. We cannot 
take the time to find the manager in 
order to ascertain, with ordinary care, 
whether or not the men are legally in the 
United States. We must take the family 
as a group—and we hire many families— 
or we must take a crew as we find it with- 
out time to investigate. Assuming, Mr. 
President, after we get them to the camp, 
an individual tell us, “Well, John Jones 
in that crew does not have perfect admis- 
sibility in the United States,” we are in 
violation of the law. Under the pro- 
posed amendment the farmer is crim- 
inally liable. The farmer must go to 
court to answer to a felony. He must 
hire an attorney—he must take time off 
to answer for a serious crime, a felony. 

Mr. President, I know something about 
working conditions in the State of Cali- 
fornia, the State of Oregon, and the State 
of Idaho, and I say that we do not need 
this vicious amendment. It would 
merely open the door for many decent 
farmers in the hiring season to be ex- 
posed to the charge of having committed 
a felony, when they are not at all crim- 
inally inclined. Much serious hardship 
and damage can be done the farmer un- 
der this amendment. 

Therefore, I shall vote against the 
amendment. There is no place for it 
in the bill. It should be defeated. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I am 
very confident that my colleagues in the 
Senate know my position with regard 
to immigration. I have always felt that 
this countr, should encourage and help 
the entry of law-abiding men and women 
of good character, who have given evi- 
dence or indication that they would be 
worthy citizens and not come into con- 
flict with our laws. 

By the same token, Mr. President, I 
have always taken the position that men 
and women who are in this country 
illegally should be deported by due proc- 
ess of law as promptly and as definitely 
as can be provided. 

The men who are the subject of the 
bill before the Senate have come into 
the country illegally. There can be no 
doubt about that. The law itself defines 
the presence of these men as being ille- 
gal. I cannot understand why anyone 
should say that a citizen of this country, 
knowing that a person is in the country 
illegally, should not make every effort 
to see that the person is returned to his 
own country. 

Under the provisions of the law as it 
now stands, unless it is amended by the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas], a farmer could 
employ a man even though he were told 
by that man that he was illegally in 
this country. There would be no penalty 
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inflicted whatever on a man who offered 
em,)loyment or gave employment to such 
an alien, even though he had the most 
definite proof, such as the proof of the 
prospective employee’s own word, that 
he was in the country illegally. 

Mr. President, I want to see such men 
returned to their own country. I want 
to see deported the men who have come 


here illegally, many of whom have been . 


subjected to no test whatever by our 
immigration officials or by our State 
Department. I want to see the law 
strengthened so that they can be sent 
back. The pending bill alone would not 
accomplish that result. It would be 
rendered ineffective, because no penalty 
would be provided for the employment 
of men who have come into the country 
illegally, and who may stay here illegally 
for an indefinite number of years. No 
penalty would be provided for such ille- 
gal entry. Therefore the law could be 
disregarded and made completely in- 
effective. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. * 

Mr. KILGORE. Ihave refrained from 
taking part in the debate. I have been 
sitting on the floor while other Senators 
have gone to lunch. I should like to 
see the debate concluded as soon as pos- 
sible. However, does the Senator from 
New York realize that an alien who 
comes into the country illegally may re- 
main in the country as long as 3 years 
and is then given an automatic stay of 
execution, whereas the farmer who em- 


ploys such an alien would have an auto- 
matic term in the penitentiary? Are we 
out to get the employer, or are we out to 
get the wetback? 

The question I should like to ask of 
the junior Senator from New York is 
this: We are dealing with men who grow 


millions of dollars’ worth of crops. 
American labor will not handle what we 
call stoop work. It has always been 
necessary to import labor from abroad 
to do that kind of work. We used to 
bring in Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, 
and Mexicans. If we defeat the bill we 
do not get a new contract; we merely 
invite another invasion by wetbacks, or 
bankruptcy among the farmers who are 
concerned with the problem. 

Mr. President, I believe that we should 
look at the problem in a logical way. I 
agree with the senior Senator from New 
York that we should eliminate illegal 
entries. At the same time, I am also 
in favor of protecting both the Amer- 
ican worker and the American employer 
to the fullest extent. I believe the en- 
actment of the bill with the amendment 
would invite an invasion by wetbacks, 
Either we would invite an invasion, or we 
would subject the farmers who raise the 
crops to bankruptcy. The farmers who 
are concerned raise a great canning and 
deep-freeze crop. 

I wonder whether the senior Senator 
from New York realizes that we have 
gotten far afield here. The proposed leg- 
islation does not legalize wetbacks, and 
the Immigration Service says it strength- 
ens their opportunity to catch the wet- 
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backs. I am a little like the old moun- 
tain farmer in my State who said that he 
believed in doing things by the littles. 
We cannot accomplish it all in one fell 
swoop. I prefer to do it by the little. 
We are doing a little, at least. The Im- 
migration Service says they can work 
with this bill, without the proposed 
amendment, and they say they can stop 
the illegal entries and can apprehend 
the aliens \;ho have been coming in to 
the United States. I do not want to 
punish only American employers. Like 
my distinguished friend, the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Doveias], I do 
not believe in starting 6-year-olds in 
college. I believe we must start them in 
the first grade, I realize that American 
employers—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, let me 
say to my good friend the Senator from 
West Virginia—— 

Mr. KILGCRE. Mr. President, I did 
not yield to the Senator from Illinois, 
and I wonder whether the Senator from 
New. York, who has the floor and who 
yielded to me, has yielded to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I rise 
to a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. KILGORE. Very well, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
has been reading in the New Yorker an 
article which is unkindly in nature and 
which is, in my opinion, as it relates to 
the city of Chicago and the University of 
Chicago, somewhat exaggerated and at 
variance with the actual situation. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
yielded to the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, let me 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois that I never have read the New 
Yorker. I was trying to draw an analogy 
in this respect: We have had wetbacks 
for so long that our employers have to be 
educated from the first grade up, in re- 
gard to the wetback problem; and we 
cannot start the employers on a college 
course in that subject until they have 
had education in the lower grades. 

Although last year I was just as am- 
bitious and just as buoyant as was the 
Senator from Illinois in supporting his 
proposals in regard to this matter, at the 
same time I think we must handle it 
according to the suggestion of the West 
Virginia farmer, namely, “by the littles,” 
and must not begin to punish Americans 
for things about which our predecessors 
in Congress were lax, and in regard to 
which those of us who serve in Congress 
are in part responsible because of our 
failure to provide the Immigration Serv- 
ice with appropriations sufficiently large 
to permit the employment of adequate 
personnel to patrol the border. My 
friend, the Senator from Texas, knows, 
as I used to know, the number of Immi- 
gration Service inspectors we maintain 
on the Mexican border. 

So we must raise our sights in regard 
to the proper number of immigration in- 
spectors and we must try to realize the 
present situation as it is, and must try 
to improve it a little at a time. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, let me 
ask the Senator from West Virginia 
whether that was a question which was 
addressed to me. 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes; the queation is, 
Does not the Senator think that is the 
situation? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
question is a long one. [Laughter.] 
However, I interpret the question as an 
inquiry whether I wish to get after the 
wetbacks or after the farmers. Of 
course, my answer is a very simple one, 
namely, that I wish to get after the wet- 
backs. However, I am afraid this bill 
will render ineffective any efforts we may 
make to get after the wetbacks. 

It may be that the contract we have 
had, which we now seek to extend with 
the Mexican Government, providing for 
the importation into the United States 
of a certain number of farm laborers, 
may be of value to American farmers. 
However, so far as I know, there is noth- 
ing in the contract which recognizes or 
legalizes wetbacks, except the Mexican 
Government, I believe, assures our Gov- 
ernment that it will attempt to cooper- 
ate with the United States Government 
in stopping the entry of wetbacks. How- 
ever, the Mexican Government has not 
stopped it, and our Government has not 
stopped it; and during the last growing 
season nearly 300,000 wetbacks were in 
the United States. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York permit a 
slight additional explanation? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Of course. 

Mr. KILGORE. Such a person who 
enters the United States legally is pro- 
vided with a card which has on it his 
photograph, fingerprints, and so forth. 
References have been made to a situa- 
tion which the farmers in the South- 
west attempt to use slave labor. We 
realize that the farmer there pays, in 
addition to wages, transportation 
charges and other costs for the labor. 
As I have said, the laborer is provided 
with an identification card which he car- 
ries with him to the job. 

I find that without exception the 
Southwestern farmers wish to employ 
legally the laborers they need, and wish 
to have a legal way of getting them into 
the United States. That is why I con- 
cur in the bill now before the Senate 
and in the committee amendment sub- 
mitted to the bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the author of the 
amendment a question or two about it, if 
I may do so, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be very glad 
to try to answer any questions the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas may ask. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am somewhat 
concerned about the portion of the 
amendment which reads “reasonable 
grounds for belief.” Under that lan- 
guage of the amendment, would not it 
be possible to convict a farmer of a 
felony, and send him to the peniten- 
tiary, on less evidence than is required 
to convict a person of knowingly re- 
ceiving stolen property? 
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In other words, the penalty for em- 
ploying a wetback would thus be made 
more severe than the penalty which is 
imposed upon a person who knowingly 
receives stolen property and the possi- 
bility of conviction would be greater in 
the case of a farmer who employs such 
labor, for he could be convict~d on less 
evidence and on less of a showing of 
guilt and less of a showing of intent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In reply to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, let me say that 
under the provisions of the amendment 
the Government would bear the burden 
of proof and would have to show beyond 
a reasonable doubt that the farmer in 
question had reasonable grounds for be- 
lieving that the worker was an illegal 
entrant. In other words, the Govern- 
ment would have to demonstrate beyond 
a reasonable doubt that the farmer 
either knew or had reasonable grounds 
for believing that the alien was not il- 
legally within the United States. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes; but the 
statute which would make the farmer 
or any other person guilty of a felony 
for knowingly receiving stolen property 
does not include a provision similar to 
the one the Senator from Illinois has 
included in his amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. In this instance 
the Senator from Illinois goes further 
and, in respect to knowledge or belief, 
would require more of a farmer who 
hires a wetback than would be required 
to convict a farmer or any other person 
for receiving stolen property. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not familiar 
with the statute in regard to receiving 
stolen goods, and therefore I am not 
competent to speak about it. 

I should think that the same criminal 
law rule would apply to both, namely, 
that the burden of proof beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt would be upon the Gov- 
ernment, and it would have to show 
that the employer knew or had reason- 
able grounds for believing that the per- 
son he was hiring was an illegal entrant. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, 
according to my interpretation, it would 
take less proof to send a farmer to the 
penitenitary for trying to harvest his 
crop if he happened to hire a wetback 
to help him harvest it, than it would 
to send a professional “fence” to the 
penitenitary for knowingly receiving 
stolen property. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Illinois another question: In this case 
are we not making a felon out of a 
farmer because he employs someone 
who happens to be illegally in the 
United States, to help him harvest his 
crop, rather than to permit the crop to 
go to waste and deteriorate and spoil, 
whereas it is the responsibility of the 
Federal Government itself to police the 
border and to keep out such persons? 
Thus we would make the farmer a vic- 
tim of the Government’s own failure 
and inefficiency in policing the border, so 
far as immigration is concerned. Is not 
that true? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am sure the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas joins me in the high 
respect and regard I hold for the com- 
petence and ability of the senior Sena- 
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tor from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] who, 
I may say, originally drafted a bill far 
more stringent than the amendment I 
am proposing. The Senator from Lou- 
isiana had that proposal incorporated 
in a separate bill which he introduced 
last year as S. 1391; and what is re- 
ferred to as the Douglas amendment of 
last year is really the Ellender amend- 
ment somewhat watered down. 

This year the amendment is a still 
further dilution of the Ellender bill, and 
I am quite certain that the senior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana would take every 
proper step to protect the planters and 
the agriculturists. 

I am even more lenient on them than 
was the senior Senator from Louisiana. 
So I am sure the historic explanation I 
have given should serve to assure the 
Senator from Arkansas that I have not 
advocated unduly severe penalties on 
American farmers. If my amendment is 
more strict than the existing law in ref- 
erence to receiving stolen property, it 
is just possible that a legal provision 
dealing with the labor of human beings 
and affecting community and farm labor 
standards generally ought to afford these 
greater protections. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from IIlli- 
nois [Mr. Dovuctas] to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will cail the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Anderson 
Bennett 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Butler, Md. 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 
Case 
Chavez 
Clements 
Connally 
Cordon 
Douglas 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Frear 
Fulbright 
George 
Gillette 
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Hennings 
Hill 

Hoey 
Holland 
Humphrey 
Hunt 
Ives 
Jenner 
Johnson, Colo. O’Conor 
Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Johnston, S.C. Pastore 
Kem Robertson 
Kilgore Russell 
Knowland Saltonstall 
Langer Smathers 
Lehman Smith, Maine 
Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Long Smith, N.C, 
Magnuson Sparkman 
Malone Stennis 
Martin Thye 
Maybank Tobey 
McCarran Underwood 
McClellan Watkins 
McFarland Welker 
Hayden McKellar Williams 
Hendrickson McMahon Young 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, offered by the Senator from 
Illinois, as modified. 

Mr. DOUGLAS and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
not detain the Senate more than a very 
few minutes to give a statement of the 
factual operation of labor from Mexico 
as it applies to the cotton-picking prob- 
lem in Mississippi. These laborers from 
Mexico are used for only a few weeks, 
during the peak of the cotton-picking 
season. My State is approximately a 


Millikin 
Monroney 
Moody 
Morse 
Mundt 
Murray 
Neely 
Nixon 
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thousand miles from the Mexican 
border. There is considerable competi- 
tion for those workers. Men are brought 
in by trucks, motor transportation, some 
times arriving in the night. There is 
considerable confusion and scrambling. 
They are there only a few weeks. If they 
are not used during those few weeks, it 
is sometimes too late to use them. 

Mr. President, I think we are placing 
an unreasonable burden upon the em- 
ployer who is acting in good faith, with 
all the facilities he may have available. 
I think the best statement which has 
been made with reference to the ques- 
tion, as it applies to a matter with which 
I am familiar, was made by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Arkansas if he will not compare this bill 
to the operation of the law regarding the 
receiving of stolen property. If the 
Senator will again explain to the 
Senate—— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have no desire to repeat the statement I 
made a few moments ago. It was made 
upon the basis of the pending amend- 
ment. 

What we are doing, when we place in 
the bill the provision with reference to 
the farmer having reasonable grounds to 
believe, and so forth, is simply to require 
less proof to convict the farmer of a 
felony and send him to the penitentiary 
for employing a wetback than would be 
required to convict a professional fence 
for receiving stolen property, because, in 
order to be convicted of receiving stolen 
property, the law requires that he know- 
ingly received stolen property. Here we 
temporize and say that of a farmer in 
distress, trying to harvest his crop, hap- 
pens to employ a wetback who, there is 
reasonable ground for believing, is 
illegally in the country—it may be only 
rumor, but the farmer cannot stop to in- 
quire—he could be convicted. But that 
kind of proof would not convict, under 
the statute, a professional fence who 
knowingly receives stolen property. The 
farmer has no other desire than to keep 
his crop from perishing and to preserve 
it. Do we want to impose on him a 
higher obligation when it comes to em- 
ploying a wetback than we would impose 
on a professional fence for receiving 
stolen property? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Arkansas for his very 
fine statement and to make the point 
that this amendment, as I understand 
it, applies not only to the importation 
of migratory labor, but it is a general 
amendment to our immigration laws and 
will apply to all types of persons who 
happen to be in this country illegally. 

In this connection, Mr. President, may 
I ask the Chair to have the pending 
amendment now read by the clerk? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read the pending amendment. 

The CuHriEF CLERK. On page 5, after 
line 17, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Any. person who shall employ any alien 
not duly admitted by an immigration officer 
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or not lawfully entitled to enter or to reside 
in the United States under the terms of 
this act, or under any other law relating 
to the immigration or expulsion of aliens, 
when such person knows or has reasonable 
grounds to believe that such alien is not 
lawfully within the United States, shall be 
guilty of a felony, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $2,000, or by imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding 1 year, or both, for each 
alien in respect to whom any violation of 
this section occurs. 


Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair for 
having the amendment read, and I wish 
to point out that it applies not to each 
general offense, but to each alien who 
might be involved in the transaction. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. Ofcourse. Iam happy 
to yield to the Senator from New Mexico, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi knows how hard I have worked 
in trying to have provisions adopted 
dealing with immigrants who have come 
invo this country illegally. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from New 
Mexico has been very helpful. __ 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I have consistently been 
against the wetbacks, for several rea- 
sons, including the fact that we have 
sufficient local labor to take care of the 
workload. 

But in matters of law I endorse the 
idea that all must be treated alike. Not- 
withstanding the fact that I should like 
to see provided some kind of punishment 
for anyone who premeditatedly and 
knowingly, according to American law, 
employs wetbacks, I could not in con- 
science support this particular amend- 
ment, which makes 2 specialty of pun- 
ishing the farmer. If the law were to 
apply generally to everyone, and then 
the farmer, knowingly, premeditatedly, 
and with full knowledge and intent, vio- 
lated the law, I might be for some such 
provision. 

But when it is proposed that under a 
certain set of circumstances the farmer 
is to be held guilty of an offense entirely 
different from any offense heretofore de- 
scribed in the criminal statutes, I cannot 
in conscience support such an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s contribution. 

I now yield the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the Senator 
from Illinois |Mr. DovGtas]. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to take a minute or so to 
state my views upon this matter. 

I should like to establish the motive 
and purpose of the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois. The original bill, 
which was jointly prepared by the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia (Mr. K1Lcore] 
and myself, went even further than does 
the pending bill. However, we found, 
after many conferences with immigra- 
tion offi-ials and with others interested, 
that as a practical matter such drastic 
regulations could not be applied under 
present circumstances without an injus- 
tice being done to farmers who, in har- 
vesting their crops, desired to employ 
wetbacks., 
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I therefore have to oppose this amend- 
ment; but I believe that in the omnibus 
immigration bill, which is designed to 
attack the general over-all problem of 
aliens, including wetbacks, which is now 
on the Senate calendar, an amendment 
might be adopted similar in language to 
that proposed by the Senator from Illi- 
nois. But here we have an altogether 
different problem. 

Time is of the essence, and all the 
information we received was to the effect 
that this bill is about as strong a measure 
as we can pass and still solve the problem 
of the farmer, involving the labor he 
needs to harvest his crop, and at the 
same time protect immigration into this 
country. The immigration officials have 
wholeheartedly agreed to the language of 
the bill now before the Senate. 

Mr.CAIN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield the floor. 

Mr. CAIN. I wish to ask my colleague 
@ question about the pending amend- 
ment, if I may. 

My understanding of the amendment 
is that if a farmer unintentionally hired 
50 wetbacks, he would be subject, under 
the terms of the amendment, to a pos- 
sible jail sentence of 50 years and a fine 
of $50,000. Am I correct in that under- 
standing? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I may say to my 
colleague that it will probably be a rare 
case when a farmer would be sent to 
jail for an offense like the one provided 
for. When the burden is placed upon 


the farmer to do something, which I 
think is technically the case here, he is 
likely to find himself in court, and it will 


then become a question whether he did 
make reasonable inquiry, and the court 
can decide that in any way it wishes. 

I think there would be an injustice 
done, in this particular situation, be- 
cause a farmer sometimes has to employ 
labor on short notice. He has little 
time, perhaps, and is somewhat lax in 
making inquiry, and he may be caught. 
That is why I think this matter should 
be taken up in connection with the gen- 
eral immigration law. 

Mr. CAIN. My question applies to the 
amendment as written. I am concerned 
with its potentials. I think, from a 
reading of it, it means potentially that 
a farmer is subject to a thousand-dollar 
fine and a year in jail, or both, for each 
alien discovered on his premises. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And it puts the 
burden on him affirmatively to act in 
some way. How the couris would deter- 
mine whether that was adequate or rea- 
sonable, I would not know. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
the report of the committee on the pend- 
ing bill be printed immediately following 
the address by the Senator from Wash- 
ington, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 1145) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1851) to assist in 
preventing aliens from entering or remain- 
ing in the United States illegally, having 
considered the same, reports favorably 
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thereon with an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute and recommends that the 
bill, as amended, do pass. 


AMENDMENT 


Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That section 8 of the Immigration Act 
of 1917 (39 Stat. 880; 8 U. S. C. 144), is here- 
by amended to read: 

“ ‘Sec. 8. (a) Any person, including the 
owner, operator, pilot, master, commanding 
officer, agent, or consignee of any means of 
transportation who— 

“*(1) brings into or lands in the United 
States, by any means of transportation or 
otherwise, or attempts, by himself or through 
another, to bring into or land in the United 
States, by any means of transportation or 
otherwise; 

“*(2) Knowing that he is in the United 
States in violation of law, and knowing or 
having reasonable grounds to believe that 
his last entry into the United States occurred 
less than 3 years prior thereto, transports, 
or moves, or attempts to transport or move, 
within the United States by means of trans- 
portation or otherwise, in furtherance of 
such violation of law; 

“*(3) willfully or knowingly conceals, 
harbors, or shields from detection, or at- 
tempts to conceal, harbor, or shield from 
detection, in any place, including any build- 
ing or any means of transportation; or 

“*(4) willfully or knowingly encourages 
or induces, or attempts to encourage or in- 
duce, either directly or indirectly, the entry 
into the United States of any alien, includ- 
ing an alien seaman, not duly admitted by 
an immigration officer or not lawfully en- 
titled to enter or reside within the United 
States under the terms of this act or any 
other law relating to the immigration or 
expulsion of aliens, shall be guilty of a fel- 
ony, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $2,000 or 
by imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
5 years, or both, for each alien in respect 
to whom any violation of this subsection 
occurs: Provided, however, That for the pur- 
poses of this section, employment (includ- 
ing the usual and normal practices incident 
to employment) shall not be deemed to con- 
stitute harboring. 

“*(b) No officer or person shall have au- 
thority to make any arrest for a violation of 
any provision of this section except officers 
and employees of the United States Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service desig- 
nated by the Attorney General, either indi- 
vidually or as a member of a class, and all 
other officers of the United States whose duty 
it is to enforce criminal laws. 

“‘(¢) When the Attorney General or any 
district director or any assistant district di- 
rector of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service has information indicating a reason- 
able probability that in any designated lands 
or other property aliens are illegally within 
the United States, he may issue his warrant 
authorizing the immigration officer named 
therein to go upon or within such desig- 
nated lands or other property other than a 
dwelling in which the warrant states there 
may be aliens illegally within the United 
States, for the purpose of interrogating such 
aliens concerning their right to enter or to 
be or remain in the United States. Such 
warrant shall state therein the time of day 
or night for its use and the period of its 
validity which in no case shall be for more 
than 30 days.’ 

“Sec. 2. The last proviso to the paragraph 
headed ‘Bureau of Immigration’ in title IV 
of the act of February 27, 1925 (43 Stat. 1049; 
8 U. S. C. 110), as amended by the act of 
August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 865), is hereby fur- 
ther amended so that clause No. 2 shall read: 

“*(2) within a reasonable distance from 
any external boundary of the United States, 
to board and search for aliens any vessel 
within the territorial waters of the United 
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States and any railway car, aircraft, convey- 
ance, or vehicle, and within a distance of 25 
miles from any such external boundary to 
have access to private lands, but not dwell- 
ings, for the purpose of patrolling the border 
to prevent the illegal entry ~f aliens into the 
United States, and’” 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
overcome a deficiency in the present law by 
making it an offense to harbor or conceal 
aliens who have entered this country ille- 
gally and to strengthen the law generally in 
preventing aliens from entering or remaining 
in the United States illegally. 


STATEMENT 


While section 8 of the Immigration Act of 
1917 (8 U. S. C. 144) purports to make it an 
offense to harbor or conceal aliens who have 
entered this country illegally, the Supreme 
Court in United States v. Evans (333 U. S. 
483), held that the existing statute does not 
provide a penalty for such an offense. The 
instant bill, as amended, corrects this defi- 
ciency and provides upon conviction a fine 
not exceeding $2,000 or imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding 5 years, or both. 

The bill as initially introduced also pro- 
vided that any “employee of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service authorized and 
designated under regulations prescribed by 
the Attorney General, whether individually 
or as one of a class, shall have power and 
authority while wearing his official insignia 
or presenting his official credentials and en- 
gaged in the performance of his duties in the 
administration of laws relating to the immi- 
gration and expulsion of aliens, to go upon 
or within any place of employment other 
than a dwelling within or upon which he be- 
lieves there are aliens who are illegally with- 
in the United States, for the purpose of in- 
terrogating such aliens concerning their 
right to be or remain in the United States.” 

The bill, as amended, substitutes for the 
above-quoted language of the bill as initially 
introduced an administrative search warrant 
procedure which reads as follows: 

“(c) When the Attorney General or any 
district director or any assistant district 
director of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service has information indicating a 
reasonable probability that in any designated 
lands or other property aliens are illegally 
within the United States, he may issue his 
warrant authorizing the immigration officer 
named therein to go upon or within such 
designated lands or other property other 
than a dwelling in which the warrant states 
there may be aliens illegally within the 
United Statés, for the purpose of interrogat- 
ine such aliens concerning their right to 
e:iter or to be or remain in the United States. 
Such warrant shall state therein the time 
of day or night for its use and the period 
of its validity which in no case shall be for 
more than 30 days.” 

It is the intention of the committee that 
there shall not be more than one assistant 
district director in any district who may is- 
sue administrative warrants. On the Mexican 
border where there are three districts of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
there will be three district directors and 
three assistant district directors who will be 
authorized to issue administrative warrants, 
making a total of six officials who will be so 
authorized. It is felt that the administra- 
tive search warrant procedure as provided in 
the bill will be conducive to effective enforce- 
ment of the immigration laws but will at 
the same time safeguard the rights of the 
property owners. 

The bill, as amended, also strengthens the 
enforcement procedures of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service by amending 
present law so that enforcement officers may, 
within a distance of 25 miles from any ex- 
ternal boundary of the United States, have 
access to private lands but not dwellings for 
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the purpose of patrolling the border to pre- 
vent the illegal entry of aliens into the 
United States. 

The bill, as amended, also provides that 
employment (including the usual and nor- 
mal practices incident to employment) of an 
alien illegally in the United States shall not 
be deemed to constitute harboring. It is the 
intention of the committee that this will not, 
however, preclude prosecution of an em- 
ployer who violates other provisions of the 
act. 


EXISTING LAW 


BRINGING IN OR HARBORING OR CONCEALING 
CERTAIN ALIENS; PENALTY 


Sec. 8. That any person, including the 
master, agent, Owner, or consignee of any 
vessel, who shall bring into or land in the 
United States, by vessel or otherwise, or shall 
attempt, by himself or through another, to 
bring into or land in the United States, by 
vessel or otherwise, or shall conceal or har- 
bor, or attempt to conceal or harbor, or 
assist or abet another to conceal or harbor in 
any place, including any building, vessel, 
railway car, conveyance, or vehicle, any alien 
not duly admitted by an immigrant in- 
spector or not lawfully entitled to enter 
or to reside within the United States under 
the terms of this act, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shull be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $2,000 and by imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding 5 years, for each and 
every alien so landed or brought in or at- 
tempted to be landed or brought in. 
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The committee, after consideration of all 
of the facts, is of the opinion that the bill 
(S. 1851), as amended, should be enacted. 


CHANGES IN THE PRESENT LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule 
XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
changes in existing laws made by the bill, as 
reported, are shown in the following parallel 
tables (existing law is shown in one column; 
proposed law is shown in the parallel col- 
umn): 


PROPOSED LAW 


That section 8 of the Immigration Act of 
1917 (39 Stat. 880; 8 U. S. C. 144) is hereby 
amended to read: 

“Sec. 8. (a) Any person including the 
owner, operator, pilot, master, commanding 
officer, agent or consignee of any means of 
transportation who— 

“(1) brings into or lands in the United 
States, by any means of transportation or 
otherwise, or attempts, by himself or through 
another, to bring into or land in the United 
States, by any means of transportation or 
otherwise; 

“(2) knowing that he is in the United 
States in violation of law, and knowing or 
having reasonable grounds to believe that 
his last entry into the United States oc- 
curred less than 3 years prior thereto, trans- 
ports or moves, or attempts to transport or 
move, within th: United States by means 
of transportation or otherwise, in further- 
ance of such violation of law; 

“(3) wilfully or knowingly conceals, har- 
bors, or shields from detection, or attempts 
to conceal, harbor, or shield from detection, 
in any place, including any building, or any 
means of transportation; or 

“(5) willfully or knowingly encourages or 
induces, or attempts to encourage or induce, 
either directly or indirectly, the entry into 
the United States of any alien, including 
an alien seaman, not duly admitted by an 
immigration officer or not lawfully entitled 
to enter or reside within the United States 
under the terms of this act or any other 
law relating to the immigration or expulsion 
of aliens, shall be guilty of a felony, and 
upon conviction thereof shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding $2,000 or by imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding 5 years, or 
both, for each alien in respect to whom any 
violation of this subsection occurs: Provided, 
however, That for the purposes of this sec- 
tion, employment (including the usual and 
normal practices incident to employment) 
shall not be deemed to constitute harboring. 

“(b) No officer or person shall have au- 
thority to make any arrest for a violation 
of any provision of this section except officers 
and employees of the United States Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service designated 
by the Attorney General, either individually 
cr as a member of a class, and all other 
officers of the United States whose duty it 
is to enforce criminal laws. 

“(c) When the Attorney General or any 
district director or any assistant district 
director of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service has information indicating a 
reasonable probability that in any desig- 
nated lands or other property aliens are 
illegally within t>:e United States, he may 
issue his warrant authorizing the immigra- 
tion officer named therein to go upon or 
within such designated lands or other prop- 
erty other than a dwelling in which the 
warrant states there may be aliens illegally 
within the United States, for the purpose 
of interrogating such aliens concerning their 
right to enter or to be or remain in the 
United States. Such warrant shall state 
therein the time of day or night for its use 
and the period of its validity which in no 
case shall be for more than 30 days.” 
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ExIstInc Law—Continued 
{ACT APPROVED AUGUST 7, 1946 (60 STAT. 865; 

8 U. S.C. 110)) (AMENDING THE ACT OF FEB- 

RUARY 27, 1925) 

Any employee of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service authorized so to do 
under regulations prescribed by the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion with the approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, shall have power without warrant (1) 
* * * (2) to board and search for aliens 
any vessel within the territorial waters of the 
United States, railway car, aircraft, convey- 
ance, or vehicle, within a reasonable dis- 
tance from any external boundary of the 
United States; and. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the junior Senator 
from Washington a question. As I 
heard his inquiry of his colleague, he 
used the word “unintentional.” Am I 
correct in that? 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I may say that that 
does not reflect the purpose of the 
amendment under any circumstances. 
I might ask the Senator from Illinois to 
read the amendment. 

Mr. CAIN. Then I would ask the 
same question I propounded, deleting the 
word “unintentional.” 

Mr. LEHMAN. If the Senator deletes 
the v-ord “unintentional,” it changes the 
entire purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Washington wish to know the 
wording of the amendment? 

Mr. CAIN. I was asking my col- 
league a question with reference to the 
amendment. If I have been misin- 
formed or am uninformed, I should be 
grateful for any explanation the Sena- 
tor from Illinois wishes to make. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The amendment I 
offered would impose a liability on the 
employer only when he “knows or has 
reasonable grounds to believe that such 
alien is not lawfully within the United 
States.” He must know or have reason- 
able grounds to believe. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. He must do some- 
thing else also; he must make reason- 
able inquiry. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; that require- 
ment has been eliminated in the amend- 
ment as later presented, to accord with 
the suggestion made by the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as modified offered by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DouGLas]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BENTON], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Green], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], and the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KErR] are 
absent on official business. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senators from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER 
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Prorosep Law—Continued 


SEc. 2. The last proviso to the paragraph 
headed “Bureau of Immigration” in title IV 
of the act of February 27, 1925 (43 Stat. 1049; 
8 U. S. C. 110), as amended by the act of 
August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 865), is hereby fur- 
ther amended so that clause numbered (2) 
shall read: 

“(2) within a reasonable distance from 
any external boundary of the United States, 
to board and search for aliens any vessel 
within the territorial waters of the United 
States and any railway car, aircraft, convey- 
ance, or vehicle, and within a distance of 25 
miles from any such external boundary to 
have access to provide lands, but not dwell- 
ings, for the purpose of patroling the border 
to prevent the illegal entry of aliens into the 
United States, and.” 


and Mr. Seaton], the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the Senators from 
Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL and Mr. CaRL- 
son], and the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. W1LEy] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. D1rK- 
SEN] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. BrEew- 
STER], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Durri, and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartTuy] are detained on 
Official business. 

On this vote the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartuy] is paired with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wisconsin would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Maine would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 12 
nays 69, as follows: . 

YuAS—12 
Johnston, S.C. Morse 
Lehman Murray 


Monroney Neely 
Moody Pastore 


NAYS—69 


Hendrickson 
Hennings 
Hill 

Hoey 
Holland 
Hunt 


Cordon 
Douglas 
Flanders 
Humphrey 


McKellar 
McMahon 
Millikin 
Mundt 

Nixon 
O’Conor 

Ives O'Mahoney 
Jenner Robertson 
Johnson, Colo, Russell 
Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Kem Smathers 
Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Langer Smith, N.C, 
Lodge Sparkman 
Long Stennis 
Magnuson Thye 
Malone Tobey 
Martin 
Maybank 
McCarran 
McClellan Williams 
McFarland Young 


NOT VOTING—15 


Duff McCarthy 
Green Schoeppel 
Hickenlooper Seaton 
Carlson Kefauver Taft 
Dirksen Kerr Wiley 

So Mr. Douctas’ modified amendment 
to the committee amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk another amendment which 
I offer, and Which I should like to have 
the clerk read. 


Aiken 
Anderson 
Bennett 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Butler, Md. 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 
Case 
Chavez 
Clements 
Connally 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Frear 
Pulbright 
George 
Gillette 
Hayden 


Underwood 
Watkins 
Welker 


Benton 
Brewster 
Butler, Nebr. 
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The amendment which I am now sub- 
mitting is identical with the previous 
amendment except for the fact that the 
words “or has reasonable grounds to 
believe” are omitted. In this amend- 
ment we have the single standard, that 
it is a felony when an employer “knows 
that such alien is not lawfully within 
the United States.” 

Objection was made to the previous 
amendment on the ground that it in- 
cluded the phrase “or has reasonable 
grounds to believe” that the alien ille- 
gally entered. Some Senators seemed to 
feel it would be unfair if the employer 
merely had reasonable grounds so to be- 
lieve, that he could be subjected to a 
penalty. This objection has been re- 
moved by the omission of the phrase re- 
ferred to. I hope the objectors will not 
further denude the amendment of its 
clothing. It is now down to the irreduc- 
ible minimum, namely, employment with 
knowledge that the laborer is an illegal 
entrant; and I see no good reason why 
the committee and the Senate should not 
accept the amendment. I hope very 
much that it will. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tilino’s to the committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The CuHrer CLERK. On page 5, after 
line 17, in the committee amendment, it 
is proposed to insert: 

Any person who shall employ any alien 
not duly admitted by an immigration officer 
or not lawfully entitled to enter or to re- 
side within the United States, under the 
terms of this Act or any other law relating 
to the immigration or expulsion of aliens, 
when such person knows that such alien is 
not lawfully within the United States, shall 
be guilty of a felony, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine of not 
exceeding $2,000, or by imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding 1 year, or both, for each 
alien in respect to whom any violation of this 
section occurs. 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Fresident, if 
the Senator from Illinois will yield, I be- 
lieve that the question of acting know- 
ingly is provided for in the bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington please 
speak louder? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I believe the bill 
now includes a penalty if one knowingly 
does these things, and the bill says that 
mere employment is not to be construed 
as knowing employment. That is the 
only difference. I see no objection to the 
amendment offerea by the Senator from 
Illinois, with that one exception, that 
we do say that mere employment is not 
to be construed as knowing employment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I read the bill 
there is no specific inclusion of employ- 
ment. At page 4, in subsection 4 of the 
bill, there is the specific exemption that 
employment shall not be deemed to con- 
stitute harboring. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the Senator will 
read the bill he will see that subsection 4 
of section 8 says: “Provided, however, 
That for the purposes of this section’ — 
that is, doing wilfully or knowingly what 
is proscribed—“ (including the usual and 
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normal practices incident to employ- 
ment) shall not be deemed to constitute 
harboring.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to point out 
that the bill provides that employment 
shall not be deemed to constitute har- 
boring. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The bill refers to 
knowingly and wilfully harboring. The 
Senator from Illinois would eliminate 
that proviso by his amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, I would not 
change that proviso in subsection (4) on 
page 4; I woulc merely add my amend- 
ment after line 17 on page 5 of the bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois explain his 
amendment? I do not understand it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The amendment 
merely provides that if an employer 
knows that an alien whom he employs 
is an illegal entrant he shall be guilty 
of a felony? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is that the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
cannot conceive of any amendment 
which could be more unfair to the farmer 
or the Mexican involved than the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Illinois. Some farms of the agri- 
cultural industry of the Midwest, in- 
cluding that of the Senator’s own State 
of Illinois, are founded to a considerable 
extent upon Mexican labor. Mexicans 
who go to Illinois to work live in south 
Texas. They go to Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Illinois to harvest vegetables. 
Most of those Mexicans entered this 
country illegally 30 or 40 years ago. 
They have reared families in the United 
States. I know one such family which 
has lost a son in Europe in the American 
Army. The farmer knows that those 
Mexicans came into the country illegal- 
ly 30 or 40 years ago. They cannot be 
deported from the United States. If an 
attempt were made to deport such a 
man he would be entitled to a stay of 
deportation. The farmer knows that 
many of them are illegally in the coun- 
try, because the workers usually go to the 
same farms year after year to do that 
work for the farmers. 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois would make a farmer 
in the Midwest and in the Northwest 
who hired such Mexicans, who he knew 
came to this country illegally 20, 30, or 
40 years ago, and some of whom have 
reared families in this country, guilty 
of a felony. I say that nothing could 
be more unfair to the farmers, and noth- 
ing could be more unfair to the Mexi- 
cans, because it would eliminate such 
laborers from the economic life of this 
country. I submit that the amendment 
should be defeated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
yeas and nays have been requested. Is 
the request sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
argument of the Senator from Missis- 
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sippi appears to me to be somewhat il- 
logical for the purposes of this debate 
and for the purposes of a legitimate 
consideration of the question of immi- 
gration. Am I to understand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that although there are illegal 
entrants in the United States, nothing 
is to be done about them? Am I to 
understand, because an illegal act was 
committed, which apparently has be- 
come the accepted practice in some 
areas, that nothing is to be done about 
it, but that the act is to be condoned? 
If so, Mr. President, why do not we take 
down the immigration bars entirely? 
There are fine citizens of Germany who 
would like to come to the United States. 
There are fine citizens of the Scandina- 
vian countries who would like to come to 
the United States. We deport such 
people every day. They are people of 
the highest type. There is nothing to 
the argument that an illegal entrant 
who has been in the country for a con- 
siderable period of time should for some 
reason or other be accepted. If that is 
to be the argument of the Senator from 
Mississippi, I would say that it is time 
a bill were introduced which would give 
these people citizenship status so that 
they can remain in this country in honor 
and respectability. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe I have the 
floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield so that I 
may ask a question of the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
from Minnesota realize that the men 
involved, who came to this country from 
Mexico 30 or 40 years ago, cannot be 
deported from the United States under 
the laws of this country? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will accept the 
Senator’s statement for the purpose of 
the argument. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But that the 
amendment would deprive such men 
of a chance to make a living and would 
doubtlessly put farmers in jail?. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
merely say that I shall accept the Sen- 
ator’s statement for the purpose of the 
argument. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi is a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which has jurisdiction over im- 
migration matters. I would say to him 
that rather than allowing the poor 
souls to continue to live in our country 
under a cloud of illegality, if the situa- 
tion is as the Senator from Mississippi 
has pointed out, the time has come to 
introduce a bill to blanket such people 
into American citizenship, so that they 
may enjoy the privileges of citizenship. 

However, Mr. President, I am not will- 
ing to accept the argument on the basis 
on which it is propounded. I say that 
in this Capitol Building today hearings 
were held at which members of our 
Government, distinguished leaders in 
the field of religion, and distinguished 
leaders in community action appeared 
and gave the committee details of the 
problem that confronts us. I should 
like to have Senators answer the state- 
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ment of Archbishop Lucey, of San 
Antonio, Tex., who testified before the 
committee with respect to the nature of 
the wetback problem. I should like to 
have Senators say why it is, even though 
500,000 deportations of wetbacks took 
place last year, that nevertheless we still 
have a million or more wetbacks living 
in this country. The explanation, as was 
pointed out in the testimony, lies in the 
lack of enforcement. Leaders of re- 
ligion, lawyers, and members of the Gov- 
ernment have testified that unless the 
wetback legislation is tightened up 
along the lines proposed by the Senator 
from Illinois, there is no solution to the 
problem. There may be no real solu- 
tion in any event, but at least we can 
tighten up the law. 

The Senator from Illinois surely has 
crawn up an amendment which is as 
reasonable as it is humanly possible to 
draw such an amendment. The amend- 
ment provides that a man who know- 
ingly employs an illegal entrant will be 
subject to the penalty of the law. The 
only people who could possibly want to 
get by without having that kind of 
amendment written into the law are 
people who would knowingly employ il- 
legal entrants for the purpose of their 
own special profit, gain, or exploitation. 

There are plenty of illegal entrants 
into the United States. The Government 
of Mexico is sick and tried of having the 
Government of the United States suck 
in illegal entrants, exploiting them, and 
then shipping them back of the process 
of deportation. Every month thousands 
upon thousands of Mexicans come across 
the borders illegally. They do a few 
weeks’ work, and then the immigration 
officials must send them back, as many 
as five or six times a year. That is what 
we call the wetback problem. Anything 
that can be done to tighten up the law 
ought to be done. That is what the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is proposing to do. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like, in one sentence, to state 
what it is we are trying to accomplish. 
We are trying to eliminate the magnet 
by which large numbers of Mexicans are 
drawn illegally across the border. That 
magnet which pulls them across the bor- 
der is the employment which is now open 
to wetbacks. 

The bill as reported to the Senate by 
the committee does not deal with em- 
ployment within the United States of 
persons illegally entering this country. 
In this amendment we are trying to 
reduce the volume of such illegal entries 
by imposing penalties upon those who 
knowingly employ illegal entrants. This 
should markedly reduce the number of 
such persons who cross the border. That 
is our purpose—not to strike at the 
farmers, not to penalize innocent per- 
sons, but to stop this flood of illegal 
immigration and restrict the importa- 
tion of farm labor to the terms of the 
law and our agreements with Mexico. 

Mr.LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. A moment ago the 
Senator from Washington made the 
point that the amendment is unneces- 
sary because of section 8. However, 
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section 8 provides for penalties or pun- 
ishment in the event of the transporta- 
tion of such persons into the United 
States by illegal means, the harboring or 
protection of such persons who illegally 
enter the United States, namely, the 
wetbacks; and that section provides for 
the fining or punishment of those who 
knowingly encourage or induce the im- 
migration of wetbacks into the United 
States by illegal methods. However, in 
that section no mention whatever is 
made of employment. 

As a matter of fact, the last part of 
subsection (4) of section 8 does not pro- 
hibit the employment of such a person, 
because that subsection provides, in 
part: 

Provided, however, That for the purposes 
of this section, employment (including the 
usual and normal practices incident to em- 
ployment) shall not be deemed to constitute 
harboring. 


In other words, the committee amend- 
ment would destroy one of the provi- 
sions of section 8 without in any way 
substituting a prohibition against know- 
ingly employing a person who has ille- 
gally entered the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I am ready to yield the 
floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a short statement 
at this time. Reference has been made 
to a statement which I made a moment 
ago. What I said was that we are try- 
ing to prevent illegal entry into the 
United States and we are trying to take 
care of violations by persons who know- 
ingly employ or harbor aliens whom they 
know to be illegally in the United States. 
But we would provide that the mere act 
of employment itself shall not be consid- 
ered as knowingly harboring an alien 
who illegally has entered the United 
States. 

If the Senator from Illinois and the 
Senator from New York will examine 
Senate bill 2550, Calendar No. 1072, a 
bill to revise the laws relating to immi- 
gration, naturalization, and nationality, 
they will find that it is an omnibus immi- 
gration bill which has been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary. 
That bill covers all the evils which have 
been referred to by the Senator from 
Minnesota; and if the bill does not cover 
them, we hope to include in the bill 
provision for covering them. 

So, I hope the Senator from Illinois 
will do in the case of that bill what he 
is trying to do in this case if he believes 
the omnibus bill is not so strong as he 
thinks it should be. 

I do not see much objection to the 
amendment of the Senator from Illi- 
nois in connection with this minor mat- 
ter, and I would be perfectly willing to 
accept the amendment, so far as it is 
within my power to do so. However, 
I point out that we have on the calendar 
the omnibus bill to which I have re- 
ferred, namely, Senate bill 2550, and it 
will take care of the matter. Further- 
more, we have ready, in connection with 
that bill, some amendments in the na- 
ture of a substitute, and I am a cospon- 
sor of some of them. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator from Washington whether it is a 
fact that Senate bill 2550 and the 
amendments in the nature of a substi- 
tute have not yet been acted on by the 
Senate. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Thatistrue. The 
bill has been reported from the Judi- 
ciary Committee, however. 
more, the House committee held long 
hearings on a similar bill, and is ready to 
report it. For avery long time we have 
been hoping to have the Senate take up 
the entire subject of illegal immigration, 
which the Senator from Minnesota has 
discussed; and I am sure Senate bill 
2550 will be sufficiently strong to cover 
that subject. 

Again I say that I do not see much ob- 
jection to the amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Illinois, because he 
would leave in the exception as to mere 
employment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Dovctas] to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, since there 
probably will not be a yea-and-nay vote 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
Illirois to the committee amendment, I 
should like to say for the Recorp that I 
shall vote for the Senator’s amendment 
in its present form. The change which 
has been made by the Senator from Illi- 
nois is sufficient, so far as I am con- 
cerned, when I consider the present ver- 
sion and the former version of the 
amendment, to justify me in voting for 
pa amendment as it now has been modi- 
fie 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, in the 
faint hope of checking the epidemic of 
mouth disease which again has broken 
out in the Senate, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that subsequent debate on the pend- 
ing measure be limited to 10 minutes on 
each amendment and 3 hours on the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request of the Senator from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, let me say 
that I did not understand that the pro- 
posal includes a provision in regard to 
the germaneness of amendments. In the 
absence of such a provision, I shall be 
compelled to object. I have no objection 
personally; however, without the inclu- 
sion of such a provision regarding ger- 
maneness, I certainly must object. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the per- 
tinent amendment suggested by the able 
Senator from Arkansas is cheerfully 
accepted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the unani- 
mous-consent request, as modified, of the 
Senator from West Virginia. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The question now is on agreeing to the 
modified amendment of the Senator from 
Tilinois to the committee amendment. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I am 
surprised at the opposition which has 
been evidenced to this amendment, after 
it has been cut down to a mere skeleton 
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and there can be no question that a 
person must knowingly be in violation 
of the law before he can stand convicted 
of violating it. 

However, there seems to be some con- 
cern that the bill might work an injus- 
tice in the case of persons who unlaw- 
fully entered the United States many 
years ago, but who by virtue of the lapse 
of time cannot be deported from the 
United States. With reference to per- 
sons of that type, I suggest that they no 
longer are unlawfully in the United 
States. They may have entered unlaw- 
fully; but when the right to deport and 
arrest and convict them lapses, there is 
no law against their remaining in the 
United States, and any person who em- 
ploys them would not be subject to the 
prohibition or the penalty provided in 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
to the committee amendment. [Putting 
the question. ] 

The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
call for a division. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Anderson 
Bennett 
Brewster Hoey 
Bricker Holland 
Bridges Humphrey 
Butler, Md. Hunt 
Byrd Ives 
Cain Jenner 
Capehart Johnson, Colo, O’Conor 
Case Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Chavez Johnston, S.G. Pastore 
Clements Kem Robertson 
Connally Kilgore Russell 
Cordon Knowland Saltonstall 
Douglas Smathers 
Dworshak Smith, Maine 
Eastland Smith, N. J. 
Ecton Smith, N.C. 
Ellendcr Sparkman 
Ferguson Stennis 
Planders Thye 
Frear Tobey 
Fulbright 
George 
Gillette 


The 


Hendrickson 
Hennings 


McMahon 
Millikin 


Hill Monroney 
M 


oody 
Morse 
Mundt 
Murray 
Neely 
Nixon 


Underwood 
Watkins 


McClellan Welker 


Green McParland Williams 
Hayden McKellar Young 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the second amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dové tas]. 
[Putting the question.] The “noes” ap- 
pear to have it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I request a division. 

On a division, the amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no other amendment to be offered, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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ADVICE TO MR. NEWBOLD MORRIS 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, Mr. 
Newbold Morris, new special assistant to 
the Attorney General, was appointed by 
the President to look into the question 
of corruption in Government. After 
being named, Mr. CHARLES POTTER, a 
Representative from Michigan who has 
been a member of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, disclosed to the 
public what the record of the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee showed. 

Representative Porrer has rendered 
yeoman service to his State and to the 
Nation. He has given genuine service to 
the committee. He is a firm believer in 
the principles of the Constitution and in 
the fundamentals of America. In giving 
the public this information, he was ren- 
dering a service. In effect, what he was 
doing was giving the public what the 
record shows. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MunptT] saw the printed remarks of Mr. 
Newbold Morris with reference to Repre- 
sentative Potter. Today the Senator 
from South Dakota wrote a letter to Mr. 
Newbold Morris, and I think it is worthy 
of the attention not only of Members of 
the Senate, but others who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter be printed 
in the REcorp, as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. NEWBOLD Morris, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General, 
The Justice Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Morris: I was greatly disturbed 
this morning by newspaper stories appear- 
ing in the morning press reporting a state- 
ment issued by Congressman CHARLES POT- 
Ter, of Michigan, and your reply to the Con- 
gressman’s statements. 

In addition to the fact that the suggestion 
that the Special Assistant to the Attorney 
General selected by Mr. McGrath to investi- 
gate corruption in the Federal Government 
may have been associated with several well- 
known communistic fronts in this country, 
I am disturbed by the nature of your reply 
to the Potter statement and your failure to 
categorically deny the associations attrib- 
uted to you by Mr. PoTTer. 

Congressman PoTrTer is a friend of mine. 
He is a distinguished Member of Congress 
from the State of Michigan whose veracity 
is well established, and any imputations 
from you that his reputation and veracity 
are in doubt are grossly unwarranted. 

I regret also that you permitted yourself 
to indulge in the smear tactics of the Com- 
munists by implying that Congressman 
Potter is a man of no significance since you 
are quoted in the Washington Times-Herald 
of this morning as saying: 

“I never heard of Congressman PorTrer. 
Although I have no knowledge of his repu- 
tation for veracity, his statement is too 
asinine for reply. 

“I never have been a member of any Com- 
munist-front organization—unless he is 
referring to the American Society for Russian 
Relief.” 

Really, Mr. Morris, that is a rather shock- 
ing statement since Congressman Porter is 
not only a decorated veteran of World War 
II, who lost both of his legs while leading 
the One Hundred and Ninth Battalion of the 
Twenty-eighth Infantry Division in an at- 
tack near Colmar, France, but he also has 
established a reputation for himself in Con- 
gress as an honest, hard-hitting, patriotic 
American who is held in high esteem by 
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colleagues on both sides of the aisle. He 
was awarded the Order of the Purple Heart 
with two clusters. 

It is even more startling that you have 
never heard of Congressman POTTER by virtue 
of the fact that the Washington Sunday Star 
for January 13 of this year carried a large 
feature article on Congressman POTTER on 
his being recognized as one of the 10 out- 
standing young Americans in the Nation. He 
was given this award by the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which is a most respon- 
sible and respectable organization. Con- 
gressman POTTER was selected by a panel of 
12 great Americans, including such distin- 
guished citizens as Hon. Frank Pace, Secre- 
tary of the Army; William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor; J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation; Dean Rusk, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, and other citizens of like 
standing and significance. 

Incidentally, I might offer the good-natured 
suggestion that your choice of the word 
“asinine” in application to Congressman 
PoTTeEr’s statement was an unfortunate choice 
of terms. That is the very word President 
Truman used in trying to laugh off the 
original charges by Congress that the cor- 
ruption in the Federal Government which 
you have been appointed to investigate and 
eliminate actually exists and that they are 
anything more serious than just another 
“red herring.” 

What most Americans are interested in, of 
course, is not your opinion of Congressman 
Potter, whose reputation is well established 
in American history and who never has had 


his name linked with any communistic or - 


subversive movements in this country, but 
whether or not his statement linking your 
name with various communistic organiza- 
tions is factual or erroneous. On that point 
the public is certainly entitled to a frank 
and forthright answer, rather than simply 
an ill-tempered attack upon the Congress- 
man. 

As one who served for many years as a 
member of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee of the House during the time I was 
a Member of the House, your curious answer 
to his specific allegations sufficiently aroused 
my curiosity so that I took the time today 
to examine the files of the Committee To 
Investigate Un-American Activities. Frank- 
ly, I was disappointed to discover that, in 
fact, the files of that committee disclose 
clear evidence indicating that your name has 
been associated with a number of commu- 
nistic front organizations in this country 
which the Department of Justice, which has 
now employed you, has listed as communistic. 

So that the record may be completely 
clear, therefore, and so that no injustice 
can be done against either you or the Amer- 
ican public, I would appreciate it if you 
would answer specifically, the following 
questions: 

1. Were you or were you not a sponsor of 
the American Committee for Yugoslav Re- 
lief? (Attorney General Clark cited the 
American Committee for Yugoslav Relief as 
communistic both on June 1 and on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948.) 

2. If you were a member of the American 
Committee for Yugoslav Relief, and upon 
discovering that it was a communistic organ- 
ization you withdrew from that organization, 
did you do so publicly? If so, will you indi- 
cate on what date the newspapers carried 
your renunciation and denunciation of that 
communistic organization? 

3. Were you one of the signers of a state- 
ment issued by the Action Committee to 
Free Spain Now? (The Action Committee to 
Free Spain Now was cited as communistic 
by Attorney General Clark in a letter to the 
Military Review Board which was released to 
the press April 27, 1949.) 

4. If you were one of the signers of the 
statement issued by that communistic front, 
and if you severed all participation with that 
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committee upon learning it was a commu- 
nistic organization, will you give me the date 
that the papers carried your denunciation 
and renunciation of that front? 

5. Were you or were you not a speaker at 
the model legislature of the American Youth 
Conference? (Both Attorney General Biddle 
and Attorney General Tom Clark cited the 
American Youth Conference as being com- 
munistic and press releases to that effect 
appear in the press on December 4, 1947, and 
September 21, 1948.) 

6. If you were a speaker at this meeting 
and if upon learning that it was a commu- 
nistic organization you denounced and re- 
pudiated the American Youth Conference, 
will you please supply the dates when such 
statement of yours appeared in the press? 

7. The files of the Un-American Activities 
Committee also carried a photostat of a let- 
terhead listing Newbold Morris, Jr. as a mem- 
ber of the lawyers committee for the Ameri- 
can League for Peace and Democracy; are 
you known as Mr. Newbold Morris, Jr., or does 
that name refer to some other member of 
your family? (I have no desire to attribute 
a responsibility to you for the activities of 
other members of your family, but you should 
know that the American League for Peace 
and Democracy was established in this coun- 
try as a successor to the American League 
Against War and Fascism, and that Attorney 
General Tom Clark cited the American 
League for Peace and Democracy as commu- 
nistic in a press release on June 1 and Sep- 
tember 21, 1948.) If Newbold Morris, Jr., is a 
correct designation of you, and you withdrew 
from the American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy upon learning it was a communistic 
organization, will you please designate the 
dates when you repudiated that Communist 
organization in the public press? 

I might add that the files of the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee carry a number 
cf other references indicating that either Mr. 
Newbold Morris or Mr. Newbold Morris, Jr. 
have had additional associations with com- 
munistic and communistic-front organiza- 
tions. It is not necessary to list them all in 
this communication, however, as you. answ- 
ers to the foregoing questions, if you will 
make them clear and candid, should be suffi- 
cient to satisfy the American public and 
Members of Congress as to whether or not 
the statements made in the press by Con- 
gressman PoTTeR were actually asinine or 
whether in reality they are statement: of 
most alarming and disturbing significance. 

I realize, of course, that over the past sev- 
eral years a numbe~ of innocent, although 
not very astute or discerning Americans, 
have been duped, flattered, or seduced into 
joining Communist organizations without 
specifically sharing the Communist convic- 
tions of such groups. However, most such 
gullible Americans who are sincere foes of 
communism have been quick to publicly re- 
puliate and denounce such organizations 
once the Department of Justice has pub- 
lished the fact that they are Moscow-run 
and Moscow-dominated. It is for that rea- 
son I have asked you to supply me with the 
dates and occasions on which you have re- 
nounced and denounced the Communist 
causes with which your name has been asso- 
ciated—unless, as I sincerely hope, you can 
categorically advise me that such associa- 
tions with Communist organizations have 
never actually occurred. 

It is not my purpose to prejudice this con- 
troversy, Mr. Morris. For that reason I have 
asked you questions which are clear-cut, 
definite, and fair. This affords you an op- 
portunity to clarify the record publicly. I 
have examined the evidence in the files and 
am greatly disturbed by what I find. If it 
is in error you are entitled to make a definite 
and specific denial and your replies to my 
questions afford that opportunity. 

If the evidence is factual on the other 
hand, the American public has the right to 
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know the truth. Obviously, if the evidence 
is factual, the least it indicates is a continu- 
ing inability on your part to understand the 
operations of the Communist apraratus in 
this country and throughout the world and 
a sense of perception so dull that it is scarcely 
what is required to investigate, expose, and 
correct the corruption in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, existence of which lead to your ap- 
pointment by Attorney General McGrath. 

For the sake of the country, I sincerely 
hope you can categorically deny the charges 
made by Congressman PoTTEer and the rec- 
ords carried in the files of the House Com- 
mittee To Investigate Un-American Activi- 
ties. Certainly if you can make and support 
such a denial, the publicity given those rec- 
ords by Congressman PoTrTer will do you no 
harm and will not impede the honest execu- 
tion of the great responsibility you have un- 
dertaken. In that event, I shall be glad to 
see that your reply to this letter is given the 
same publicity as that accorded to the ex- 
change of statements between Congressman 
POTTER and you in the morning press. 

I am sure, Mr. Morris, that I need not tell 
you that there is a strong operating link be- 
tween communism and corruption in this 
country. It is clearly obvious that anyone 
who might have associated himself with com- 
munistic causes is in no position to do battle 
with corruption because of the intertwining 
nature of these two forces which make com- 
mon cause in an effort to sabotage confidence 
in clean government and the capability of 
honest representative government to serve 
the people. 

Since I am one who believes that public 
business should be publicly arrived at, I am 
releasing a copy of this letter upon dispatch- 
ing it to you and I hope you will follow a 
similar pattern when you write your reply to 
me, or in the absence of that, I hope you will 
authorize me to publish whatever reply you 
make. 

The elimination of corruption and com- 
munism in our Government is one of the 
major challenges of our time. It is going to 
require the best collective effort of us all. 
The Communists and all other elements who 
would corrupt American officialdom are ren- 
dering a most serious disservice to the cause 
of freedom everywhere. It requires a clear 
perspective and a definite ability to discrim- 
inate between right and wrong and between 
patriotic and unpatriotic in order to rid this 
government of the elements which have been 
sabotaging democracy by their fanatical de- 
votion to communism or their greedy desire 
to use public position for private profit. 
It is for that reason and for that reason alone 
that 1 feel that the record should be clarified 
completely and openly concerning the dis- 
turbing statements attributed to both you 
and Congressman PotTrer in this morning’s 
newspaper. 

I hope that a prompt reply from you may 
serve to provide this clarifying evidence. 

Sincerely yours, 
Kar E. MuNDT, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. FERGUSON. I think the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota states the mat- 
ter so well that I would merely be repeat- 
ing if I tried to do the job of letting the 
Members of the Senate know how the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota felt about it. He had at one time 
been a member of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee of the House, and 
therefore knew about some of the facts 
in this particular case. He asked some 
very pertinent questions in his letter, and 
requested Mr. Morris to give answers to 
the public. As Mr. Morris is now a pub- 
lic servant in the employ of the Attorney 
General of the United States, the De- 
partment of Justice, I think he should 
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answer the questions fairly and openly 
so that everyone may know what the 
answers are. 

I certainly hope Mr. Morris will be able 
to ferret out the ramifications of corrup- 
tion in the United States Government. 
I hope he has the skill and the ability 
to do so. 

Having had at one time in Wayne 
County, Mich., the job of ferreting out 
corruption in the city and county gov- 
ernments, I know something about the 
problems involved in such a task. I 
know the hours of work; I know how es- 
sential it is not to rely upon those who 
have had any connection with a particu- 
lar agency of the Government that is be- 
ing investigated. I know that if the job 
is to be done successfully, it must be done 
by outside help and the help of a few 
persons who may be in a department, 
but as to placing any reliance upon those 
who are under criticism, it is very diffi- 
cult to obtain evidence. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that a de- 
partment of the Government is some- 
what like a porcupine. The minute 
someone says there is something wrong 
in the department, it throws out its quills 
as a means of defense as the porcupine 
does when he is approached. That is 
something for which Mr. Morris will have 
to watch. He says he is going into the 
Department of Justice and use the mem- 
bers of that department as a means of 
arriving at whether there is corruption 
there. I can see the bristles of the por- 
cupine ready to defend that Department 
against any word or any evidence as to 
corruption. 

Mr. President, that is human nature. 
That is why in the investigation of 
Wayne County we could not rely upon 
the prosecuting attorney to give us aid 
in ascertaining conditions because of 
which the prosecuting attorney later 
went to jail. How could we have asked 
those who were loyal to him to ferret 
out the concealed corruption that was 
in his office? Naturally, the porcupine 
would have bristled up and defended 
that office. 

Mr. President, I was greatly surprised 
that Mr. Morris, a lawyer who had 
reached the age of 50 years, would think 
that he could bring into the open cor- 
ruption in Government without the abil- 
ity to swear witnesses and to punish 
them for contempt, or for perjury if they 
did not speak the truth under oath. 

I hope he will take this job seriously 
and not be so naive as to think he can 
solve the problem through those who are 
being accused of corruption. I wish him 
well, but I hope he will get a staff and 
will not feel that he can write a report 
in afew months. It may take 6 months 
or a year. I know the first 6 months 
of the work I had to do in Wayne 
County did not tell the complete story 
atall. It only scratched the surface. 

Mr. President, if I might give him 
some advice, it would be to watch that 
the small fry are not delivered to him 
on a silver platter in order that the large 
ones may escape, because many a red 
herring will be pulled across the trail, 
and it will be no larger than a sardine. 

Let us hope he will look for the big 
ones, the sailfish, the ones which will 
break the line if it is not held tight; let 
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him not look at the red herring that 
is drawn across the trail which is no 
larger than a sardine. 

If Mr. Morris desires to perform his 
duty well he will not be misled, but will 
watch for the porcupine quills and the 
Sardines. If he will wait and watch for 
the big ones, America will be fortunate. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say a word about Mr. 
Morris. I have never met him and I do 
not know anything about him, but even 
before he had an opportunity to take the 
oath of office accusations were being 
made against him, and it was being 
stated that he was going to whitewash 
something. 

No man should be smeared by mere 
charges just because he has accepted an 
important position in our Government. 
The passions of politics are running high 
in this election year, but it is the Ameri- 
can way to give a man a fair chance. 
Personally I do not know how capable 
Mr. Morris may be, but I am willing that 
he have a chance before I attempt to 
judge him and offer him a lot of advice. 
I presume that heisacapable man. Ac- 
cording to some of our leading newspa- 
pers, Mr. Morris has had a great deal of 
experience. According to some of the 
reports, he is fearless. He should be 
given a chance to demonstrate what he 
can do. Let us see what he accomplishes. 


STORAGE OF SURPLUS GRAIN 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday in a press conference, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is quoted as again 
blaming Congress for the fact that the 
Department of Agriculture has been 
utilizing Government property for grain 
storage through third parties rather 
than leasing direct. He attributes this 
extravagant policy to a provision in the 
Commodity Credit Charter Act of 1948 
allegedly written by me. Thus he would 
escape his own responsibility for the 
shortages and corruption now being ex- 
posed by the Senate Committee on Ag- 
riculture and the General Accounting 
Office in connection with the storage of 
surplus grain. The fact is there was 
nothing in that amendment which did 
or could have handicapped him in his 
legitimate operations. 

Mr. President, in order that there may 
be no misunderstanding, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted at this 
point in the Recorp, as a part of my re- 
marks, the debate in explanation of the 
amendment to which Mr. Brannan re- 
ferred as it appears in the ConerEs- 
SIONAL REcorRD, volume 94, part 4, page 
4756. 

There being no objection, the debate 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEc- 
orD, as follows: 

Mr. WILLIAMs. On behalf of myself, the 
Senator from Georgia |Mr. Grorce|, and the 
Senator from Nebraska |Mr. BuTLER], I of- 
fer an amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 10, line 13, 
after the words “fee basis,” it is proposed 
to insert the words “privately owned and 
operated plants and facilities.” 

On page 10, line 15, it is proposed to strike 
out all after the word “and” and insert in 
lieu thereof “shall to the fullest extent prac- 
ticable utilize existing trade channels for 
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the marketing, sale, and distribution of such 
agricultural commodities.” 

Mr. WituiAMs. Mr. President, I have pro- 
posed this amendment to the bill (S. 1322), 
providing a Federal charter for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. Under section 
12 of the bill as reported by the Committee 
emphasis is put only upon committees, as- 
sociations of producers, and producer-owned 
and producer-controlled cooperative associa- 
tions in the utilization of facilities to con- 
duct the business of the Corporation. I have 
prepared an amendment, which would not 
detract in any manner from the language 
now used in section 12, providing for the 
utilization of these facilities. I have, how- 
ever, added additional language which would 
spell out in greater detail and with more 
emphasis that the Corporation shall, wher- 
ever feasible, utilize the facilities of private 
enterprise. 

Those who believe in the free enterprise 
system will, I am certain, join with me in the 
adoption of this amendment. 

I understand that the Senator from Ver- 
mont is willing to accept this amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, the amendment is in line 
with the method now being used by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. The Corpora- 
tion seems to be operating as satisfactorily 
now as it has at any time in its existence, 
and I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. GeorcE. Mr. President, I merely wish 
to say that the two amendments to be offered 
by the Senator from Delaware are in line 
with the present practice of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Generally and consist- 
ently the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
followed the practices called for by the two 
amendments. But since the proposal now 
is the granting of a Federal charter over a 
period of years, the Corporation will be op- 
erating with rather extended and extensive 
powers, and it was deemed advisable that it 
be made abundantly clear in the act itself 
granting the charter, or chartering the Cor- 
poration, that the present practices were 
to be adhered to with respect to its com- 
modity transactions. 

I am pleased to cooperate with the Sena- 
tor from Delaware. Both of us seem to have 
drawn amendments in substantially, though 
not identically, the same language. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
telephoned the Secretary of Agriculture 
this morning and asked him to which 
section of the law he referred, and I 
was advised that it was section 4 (h) 
of the bill which became law on June 
8, 1948. He claimed that this amend- 
ment had handicapped him in his op- 
erations until it was repealed by Public 
Law 85, June 7, 1949, about 1 year later. 

I disagree with him completely that 
this provision handicapped his opera- 
tions, as can be shown from the legis- 
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lative debate. It was adopted without 
opposition. Rather I believe it was the 
case that the Secretary did not wish the 
law to operate successfully. 

I did ask the Secretary, even assum- 
ing he was correct about the law which 
the Eightieth Congress passed, how he 
could explain the fact that even since its 
repeal on June 7, 1949, we still find him 
blaming the Eightieth Congress but still 
following the same procedure as before 
the provision was repealed. Even he 
now admits that under the existing law 
there is nothing to prohibit him from 
leasing these Government facilities di- 
rect from the Government agency to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Should 
he deny this, how can he account for the 
fact that at least four Government prop- 


Original name of defense plant, number, 
and location 


. Green River Ordnance Plant, Dixon, Ill..}] GSA....... 


Hemp Mill (Plancor (1531-35)) New Rich- 
land, Minn. 

Oklahoma Ordnance Works, Pryor, Okla. - 

(PBA) 

Badger Ordnance Works, Merrimac, Wis. 


1 Bushels. 
2 Pounds. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. All of these above 
properties are owned by the Government 
and are now being used by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation direct, which 
is as it should be, but unfortunately this 
is an exception rather than the rule even 
under the existing law. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the amendment has 
been repealed Secretary Brannan is still 
paying huge sums to private interests 
who in turn are leasing him Government 
properties for storage. That is inex- 
cusable waste of the taxpayers’ money. 

The Secretary pointed out that all 
these leases were negotiated since the 
Eighty-first Congress had amended the 
law—repealing my amendinent. He 
claimed the leases which were being 
criticized were leases that had been ne- 
gotiated during the Eightieth Congress. 
That is not true as the following facts 
will demonstrate. I shall now place in 
the record a list of 29 different properties 
owned by the Government which were 
leased to third parties and then leased 
back to the Department of Agriculture. 


Controlling agency 


ee 23, 1949 


Federal Works Agency | July 


De  cantsasmonea June 30, 1951 


February 5 


erties controlled by the General Services 
Administration have been leased direct? 

All four of those plants have been 
leased in the year 1949 by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation directly from the 
controlling agencies. This proves that, 
even though he might argue about my 
amendment restricting his operations, 
now that it is repealed he does have 
the authority to lease properties of the 
Government direct and to utilize those 
services without paying extravagant fees 
to third parties. 

I ask unanimous consent that the rec- 
ord of these four plants which the Sec- 
retary has leased may be inserted in the 
RECorD, 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment referred to was ordered to be print- 
ed in the RecorpD, as follows: 


Maximum 
quantity 
stored 
(CCC) 


Date of lease, 
permit, or 


4 Commodity 
right of entry 


Oct. 14, 1949 
Nov. 16, 1949 


May 1, 1950 


1, 1949 1 123, 119. 49 


1, 1949 
Linseed oil....| ? 11, 000, 000 


All but two of these leases were nego- 
tiated since my amendment was re- 
pealed. There may be numerous other 
cases which have not come to my atten- 
tion, but these will certainly prove the 
point. Secretary Brannan just cannot 
justify his not having leased these 27 
properties direct from the Government 
agency concerned. 

The fact that he did lease the first four 
properties mentioned demonstrates he 
recognizes his authority. In the face of 
this record and the recent disclosures of 
corruption in his Department, it is no 
wonder that Secretary Brannan con- 
tinues to blame my amendment and the 
Eightieth Congress, completely ignoring 
the fact that the law passed by the 
Eightieth Congress has been repealed 
nearly 3 years. 

I ask unanimous consent that the rec- 
ords of these 29 Government plants be 
inserted in the REcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments referred to were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Former defense facilities which were controlled by United States at time of utilization for storage of CCC commodities—Lease to third parties 


Date of origi- 
nal lease 
with United 
States 


Original name of defense plant, 


Operator : 
I number, and location 


Maximum quantity 


Controlling agency stored (CCC) 


Commodity 


Albee 
Calif. 
Maco Warehouse Co., Stockton, Calif. 


Warehouse Co., Riverbank Wheat 


Corn 


Plancor No. 226A4 (Alcon Reduc- 
tion Plant, Riverbank, Calif.) 


Stockton Subdepot, Benicia Arse- 
nal, Borden Highway, port of 
Stockton, Calif. 

Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Den- 

Michigan I i Food, Illiopol be ae 1 1 

ichigan Processed Food, Illiopolis, | Sangamon Ordnance Plant, Illi- ¢ 296,33: shels 
Ill. (Mason County Seed Co., De- | — opolis, Ill ae eee 
catur, LIL, lessee). 

Mansfield-Ford Grain Co , Iliopolis, 
Ill. (Mason County Seed Co., De- 
catur, Lil., lessee), 

Distillers International Trading 
Corp, East Chicago, Ind. 


218,895.20 bushels, 
513,942.08 bushels, 

v. --| 258,121.94 bushels, 
MNMAR. éxnnnttanne 238,891.29 hundredweight. 


GSA control No, R-Calii, 78......| June 15, 1949 


U. S. Army-D/A lease No, (S) | Jun 


21, 1950 
04-203-eng. 211, 


Mountain States Bean Co,, Denver, 


oe Inactive industrial reserve war 
oto, 


Sept. 12, 1947 193,849 hundred weight. 


168,443 bushels, 


Cast Armor Plant, American 
Steel Foundry, Ordnance De- 
partment of Army, East Chi- 
cago, Ind, 


' Not readily available in Washington, D. C. 


May 16,1950 | Dried milk........ 3,924,000 pounds, 
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Former defense facilities which were controlled by United States at time of utilization for storage of CCC commodities—Lease to third 


Operator 


Lloyd Morrison, Salina, Kans 
Soto, Kans. 
Hutchinson Merchandise & Ware- 
house, Hutchinson, Kans. (Mid- 
Continent Industries, lessee). 
Industrial Storage Co. (Harry Sur- 
face & Co.), Kansas City, Mo. 
Emergency Grain Storage, Inc. (P-T 
Air Service, Inc.), Salina,..Kans. 


Clark Terminals of Boston, Ince., 
Boston, Mass., to September 1, 
1950, 

Boston Tidewater Terminal, Inc., 
Boston, Mass., after September 1, 
1950. 


Kans. 


Kans, 


Terminal District Co., U.S. Highway 
No. 10, Gate 4, New Brighton, 


way No. 10, 
Minn. 


Minn, 


Fairfax Storage Co. (Westinghouse 
Corp., lessee), Kansas City, Mo. 
Industrial Warehouse Corp., Ince., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

V. M. Harris Grain Co., Scott City, 
Mo. 

Midwest Storage & Realty Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

B. & G. Warehouse Co., Omaha 
Nebr. (assigned Apr. 1, 1948, to 
Cornhuskers Warehouse, Inc.). 


City 
City, Mo. 


Cornhuskers 


Nebr. 
National Terminals Corp., Cleveland, | Schlege: 
Ohio (Brookpark Warehouse), 


Origina} name of defense plant, 
number, and location 


Sunflower Ordnance Plant, De- 


U.S. Navy Air Base, Hutchinson, 


Victoria Auxiliary AAF, Wichita, 


Boston Tidewater Terminals, 666 
Sumner St., Boston, Mass, 


Twin Cities Arsenal, U. S. High- 
‘ New Brighton, 
Pratt-Whitney Plant, 
y, Mo. . 
Lake City Ordnance Plant, Lake 


Ordnance Plant, 
Coplant, Nebr. 


Wagner Mills, Inc., Schuyler, Nebr...| Nebraska Ordnance Piant, Wahoo, 


Air Force Plant, 
West 9th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


parties—Continued 


Controlling agency 


Date of origi- 
nal lease 
with United 


Maximum 


Commodity aad (doe) 


States 


Inactive industrial reserve war 
plant, Army engineers. 

U. S. Navy, Great Lakes, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (District P. W. Office, 
= Naval District). 


Oct. 


Army engineers (inactive au iliary 
Air Force base). 


U. S. Maritime Commission. -..... 


Kansas 


Inactive industrial reserve war 
plant, Army engineers. 


}Camp Crowder, Neosho, Mo 


Inactive industrial reserve war 
plant, Army engineers. 


Inact:ve industrial war 
Army engineers. 


U.S. Air Force (Army engineers). 


plant, 


1200 


(Cleveland Tank Plant). 


Monmouth Cooperate 
Monmouth, Oreg. 


Association, 


Modern Freezing & Storage Co., 
Corvallis, Oreg. 


Philadelphia Wool Scouring & Car- 
bonizing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Warehouse Co., Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

Stevenson & Young, Norfolk, Va 


Tex 


Norfolk, Va. 
. Portage Warehouse Co., Merrimac, 
Wis. 


Camp Adair, Wellsdale, Benton 
County, Oreg. 


Hepponstall-Eddystone Corp., 
Eddystone, Pa. 

Bryan Air Force Base, Bryan, 

Norfolk Terminals (Army base), 


Badger Ordnance Works, Merri- 


to State of Oregon for Nationa! 

Guard training purposes. With 

approval of Oregon National 

cas lease was entered into. 
0 


WAA (N-Pa-126) GSA-........-.- 
U.S. Air Force (Army engineers) - 


U.S. Maritime Commission 


U.S. Army 
do 


. 25, 1947 


. 24, 1948 


« 15, 1949 


U. S. Army—available by license | Nov. 


. 31, 1947 
GSA (control No. W-Wis.-1A)....| Mar. 


1,073,875 bushels, 
305,554 bushels, 
10,382 bushels, 
803,193 bushels, 
625,335 bushels, 


399,316 bushels, 
229,213 bushels. 


31, 1949 Joon 


Wheat 


{een sorghums... 


. 10,1949 


22, 1949 


. 25, 1950 


21, 1949 


22, 1949 


Potato starch 


Dried milk 8,213,483 pounds. 


2,958,248 pounds. 
1, 1950 


11,014,329 pounds, 


ov. 14,1947 |} Be, {ani pounds, 


199,191 pounds. 


70,546 hundredweight, 
12,032 hundredweight. 
20,656,805 pounds, 
3,829,324 pounds, 


919,523 bushels. 
2,116,079 bushels. 
2,041,803 bushels. 


1,628,807 bushels. 
844,347 bushels. 

735,520 hundredweight. 
571,514 bushels, 


Dried milk_.- 
Dried milk 


29, 1949 


23, 1947 | 
4, 1949 


Dried beans......- 
Dried milk 


316 cars. 


21, 1950 216,000 pounds. 


17,130 hundredweight. 


30, 1948 10,813 hundredweight. 


(A seed storage agreement 
was executed, but no 
commodities, either un- 
der loan or owned by 
CCC were ever delivered 
for storage.) 

(See remarks below).? 


9,094,067 pounds, 
65,000,000 pounds, 


15, 1949 
9, 1950 | Grain sorghums-.. 


Tobacco 
loan). 


(uader 
17, 1950 | 


Dried milk 27,162,160 pounds. 


14,672,260 pounds, 


ee 

2 Records maintained by various wool handlers in Philadelphia who were under contract to CCC. Storage rates were specified in agreements between CCC and wool 
handlers. CCC received permit from GSA Sept. 15, 1950, for use o: facilities for storage of CCC wool still in store here, which was subsequently sold and removed. Operator 
absorbed all operating and other expenses during this period. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I repeat there is ab- 
solutely nothing in the law today nor was 
there anything in the law at the time he 
leased those Government plants which 
would have prohibited the Department 
of Agriculture from leasing them directly 
from the particular Government agency 
which owned them. 

Two of these Government properties, 
namely, the Camp Crowder, Mo., facil- 
ities are the properties leased to the Mid 
West Realty Co. and the V. M. Harris 
Grain Co., both of which leases I have 
previously criticized. 


These are among the leases now being. 


investigated by the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture, along with their investi- 
gation of the $7,000,000 shortage. 

I remind Secretary Brannan that a 
large part of his shortage of adequate 
storage capacity is directly due to his 
own stupid policy of declaring as sur- 
plus and selling grain bins which were 
needed at the time they were sold. 

The fact remains that during the same 
period he was out making speeches at 
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the taxpayers’ expense, his agency was 
declaring surplus and selling new grain 
bins which had never been dismantled, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a list 
of sales of srain bins sold by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture during the period 
from 1946 through 1948. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 


Schedule of sales of steel and wooden bins 
STEEL BINS 


Number 


— Capacity 
Period sold sold sold 


From purchase dates to July 
1, 1946 

July 1, 1946-July 1, 1947 

July 1, 1947-May 31, 1948 10, 925, 700 

May 31-July 31, 1948 2, 581, 000 

July 31-September 30, 1948___. 33 1, 957, 200 

September 30-November 30, 


57, 947, 400 
19, 830, 300 


1, 509, 900 
594, 300 


95, 345, 800 
41, 064, 200 


Schedule of sales of steel and wooden 
bins—Continued 


WOODEN BINS 


Number 
sold 


Capacity 


Period sold sold 


78, 957, 301 
17, 082, 000 
16, $80, 000 
36, 848, 000 
6, 056, 000 
418, 000 


NA dle die hana albatnaal 78, 431 156, 241, 301 
On hand July 1, 1948 6 18, 000 


July 1, 1944-45... 
July 1, 1945-46... 
July 1, 1946-47_.... 
July 1, 1947-48. 


Note.—The 6 wooden bins are still on hand and are 
being used for experimental projects. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this 
report shows that the Department of 
Agriculture had declared surplus and 
sold grain bins representing a capacity 
of 251,000,000 bushels during that 2- 
year period. They were being sold dur- 
ing the period before and after the 
Eightieth Congress amended the Storage 
Agreement Act of 1948. 

In 1948, during the election year, he 
was bewailing the shortage of grain 
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storage. He said that what was ur- 
gently needed was 150,000,000 bushels of 
capacity to pull the farmers out of their 
troubles. In other words, he needed 
150,000,000 bushels of grain storage 
capacity, which was 100,000,000 less than 
he had actually sold as surplus a few 
months before, and he was still selling 
such facilities at the same time he was 
speaking to the American farmers. 

This is the same Secretary of Agricul- 
ture who, during the time he has held 
office, sold out the mineral rights of the 
American farmers which had previously 
been reserved to the Government. Con- 
gress had intended that some of the 
mineral rights should be held for the 
interest of the American taxpayers as a 
whole. When the farms were sold, 
those rights were reserved, but instead 
of being held, they were later sold, in 
some instances to employees of the De- 
partment of Agriculture or the Federal 
land bank. 

The farmers who owned the surface 
were never given a chance to bid or buy 
these mineral rights under their farms. 
They were sold down the river by an 
agency of the Government which was 
established solely to protect the Ameri- 
can farmers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a 
series of articles in reference to the re- 
cent administration of the agricultural 
program. The first is from the Wall 
Street Journal of December 27, 1951, and 
is entitled “Some Keepers Turn, Huge 
CCC Hoards to Their Own Use.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GraIn GAMBOL—SoME KEEPERS TURN HUGE 
CCC Hoarps To THEIR Own UsE—EXAMINE 
THE DovuBLE TAKE, MAGNETISM, VANISHING 
Act SYSTEMS OF PROFIT—THE Law Is 
HAVING a LooK 
If one wishes to make money in dealings 


with the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
how does one go about it? 

Since this price-support agency now has 
over $2,000,000,000 invested in holding farm 
commodities off the market, the simplest 
recipe is to obtain a warehouse and just let 
the Government know your facilities are 
available to store its goods, at a fee. 

At latest count the CCC owned, among 
myriad other things 404,000,000 bushels of 
corn, 136,000,000 pounds of peanuts, 213,000,- 
000 pounds of linseed oil, 364,000,000 pounds 
of field seed. The typical charge for storing 
a bushel of CCC wheat for 1 year, for in- 
stance, may run around 10% cents, so it all 
adds up. And unquestionably the great bulk 
of transactions are on just that simple basis. 


SOME VARIATIONS 


Several variations of this basic business 
relationship have been worked out, however, 
by imaginative people. 

Elaboration No. 1 involves magnetism— 
special arrangements to attract CCC goods 
to the warehouse. A classic example of this, 
assertedly, was the Rowlands-Cravens case, 
which got much publicity last summer. 

Ct. M. Rowlands, manager of the Minne- 
apolis office of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation formed a warehouse firm on the 
side and used it to store CCC dried milk 
so effectively he was able to draw down 
$36,356 in dividends between January and 
November 1950. Guy W. Cravens, adminis- 
trative assistant in the Minneapolis office of 
CCC’s sister agency, the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, was accused of help- 
ing him, and of accepting a Buick, coats, 
and a TV set at discount prices. Top Wash- 
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ington officials, after relating these charges, 
fired both, but preferred no charges, saying 
the Agriculture Department had needed the 
storage space and lost nothing on the deal. 


DOUBLETAKE AND VANISHING ACT 


Elaboration No. 2 involves the doubletake— 
leasing storage space to the Government in 
buildings one hag leased from the Govern- 
ment. Members of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee have been talking loudly in recent 
days about an alleged example of this, which 
maj get a public airing next year. 

Senator WiLLIAMs (Republican), of Dela- 
ware, claims five men set up the Midwest 
Storage & Realty Co. of Kansas City in Sep- 
tember 1949, and leased more than a hundred 
surplus buildings at Camp Crowder, Mo., for 
less than $1,000 a month. Then, he says, 
they turned around and got $382,201 from 
the CCC for 20 months’ use of the storage 
space. 

Elaboration No. 3 involves the vanishing 
act—accepting crops for storage and accept- 
ing storage fees, but not continuously storing 
the stuff. 

If a warehouse operator sells the CCC crop 
instead of hoarding it, he knows that one 
day ‘he agency will call for delivery and then 
he will Lave to hustle out and get enough 
of the commodity to make good on his con- 
tract. But meanwhile he has been paid for 
storage duties not performed. And perhaps 
in some instances, he has been able, without 
investment, to speculate in the futures mar- 
ket—he may be able to buy cheaper than he 
sold. Also, for a time, he has had working 
capital for other ventures. 

Of course, though the price-proppers have 
few policemen, there is some risk of getting 
caught, and it is the court records concerning 
what the Government claims are unsuccess- 
ful attempts of this kind that must serve as 
our instruction. 

Last Friday the CCC filed a suit in the 
Federal District Court for Northern Texas, 
Amarillo division, for appointment of a re- 
ceiver against C. M. Henderson of Farwell, 
Tex. It alleged that $1,056,119 worth of its 
wheat and grain sorghums, stored in Mr. 
Henderson's elevators, had turned up missing. 

Mr. Henderson, who is mayor of Farwell 
and also president of the Farwell Chamber 
of Commerce, agreed in his formal reply to 
the complaint to put his business in Federal 
receivership, pending settlement of the CCC 
claim. 

In its suit the CCC listed about $590,000 
worth of assets for Mr. Henderson. It claimed 
a large portion of the property included 
was bought by Mr. Henderson with proceeds 
of the sale of CCC-owned grain. 


ELEVATORS, TRUCKS, LOTS 


Among the assets, it listed: 

The main Henderson elevator facilities at 
Farwell. 

About 15 acres of ground, including two 
elevators, one Quonset storage structure and 
two flat-top storage elevators. 

Plant and equipment in the warehouses. 

Elevator machinery. 

Automobiles and trucks. 

A long list of real property, including 
about 60 lots in Farwell, plus various lots 
and buildings in the neighboring town of 
Texico, N. Mex. 

Stock in the Moore County Grain Co. of 
Dumas, Tex. 

Stock (one-fifth interest) in the Garden 
Grain & Seed Co. of Garden City, Kans. 

Accounts receivable, seed stock and other 
inventory. 

A phone call to Mr. Henderson from the 
Wall Street Journal Dallas regional news 
bureau brought the statement that in his 
formal reply to the complaint, still to be 
filed, he will admit a shortage of grain exists. 
He said a lot of the shortage was created by 
grain shrinkage and spoilage. “A lot of 
those things (shortages) could be prevented 
if the CCC had a big enough field force to 
inspect stored grain properly,” said Mr. 
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Henderson. He also claimed the CCC had 
valued the grain about 25 to 30 percent 
higher than its actual worth. 


THE SHANNON CASE 


In Sudan, Tex., a small town in the ad- 
joining west Texas county, folks are talking 
of a similar case. Last month the Govern- 
ment charged O. L. Shannon, of Sudan, in a 
civil action with disposing of almost $1,000,- 
000 worth of CCC grain. His receiver, Thurs- 
ton Bower, classes Mr. Shannon as a dreamer 
with visions of big-time operations. 

Mr. Shannon has been a CCC client for 
more than 3 years. He got three contracts 
to store United States commodities, one 
dated September 1, 1948, another June 1, 
1949, and a third June 1, 1950. Somewhere 
along the line, the Government says, 30,797,- 
572 pounds of yellow milo and 37,772 bushels 
of hard -winter wheat owned by the CCC 
disappeared. Claimed total value: $978,- 
364.18. 

In his answer, Mr. Shannon admitted a 
shortage but denied it was so large. He 
asked that the Government set out each date 
on which a shortage occurred. 

When the Government went to court on 
November 6 to petiti-n for a receivership, it 
listed Shannon assets valued at $450,000, 
with liens of $167,200. These included: 

A nine-bin concrete elevator of 90,000- 
bushel capacity. 

A compress and cotton warehouse and two 
metal and wood buildings on 167 acres of 
land. 

A shop building. 

Six warehouses built of sheet iron. 

Eleven houses and lots in Sudan. 

Seven lots with some improvements. 

Thirty-three vacant lots. 

Three acres of land in Sudan. 

Four trucks. 

One 1951 Ford sedan, one 1951 Kaiser 
sedan. 

Machinery, not yet installed, for a new 
feed mill under construction. 

The Government’s complaint says “prac- 
tically all of the property” described, except 
the original elevator, was bought by Mr. 
Shannon after the sale of the CCC grain. 

His operation was bonded for about $47,000 
by the St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co., of 
St. Paul, Minn. The manager of this firm's 
grain storage bond department, E. C. Swan- 
son, says that as far back as 6 months ago 
it took a dislike to the Shannon operation 
and tried to get out of it. Mr. Swanson 
declares he can’t understand how the short- 
age went on so long without the CCC or 
PMA agents knowing of it. 


THE SPELLMAN CASE 


One of the largest shortage cases in the 
Midwest involves nearly $300,000 in grain and 
the Spellman Feed & Grain Co., of Rochelle, 
Ill., controlled by Francis Spellman, Jr., who, 
in his early thirties, is a comparative new- 
comer to the warehousing business. 

Mr. Spellman entered into his CCC agree- 
ment in 1949, and the Government con- 
tends it shipped him 163,305 bushels, prin- 
cipally corn. Not until this summer, when 
it issued a loading order, did it discover 
the shortage. Pressed by the Agriculture 
Department, Mr. Spellman petitioned for 
bankruptcy of Spellman Feed & Grain Co., 
listing liabilities greater than assets, but 
continued to do business in a trucking con- 
cern partnership maintained with a brother, 
James. The Government sought a consoli- 
dation of the corporation and the partner- 
ship in bankruptcy, arguing the two had 
joint bank accounts, and this was granted 
by a Federal court in Chicago. 

Photographs were obtained by the United 
States attorney's office in Chicago indicating 
that false flooring had been constructed in 
the Spellman elevator so that, covered with 
a little grain, it would appear that the bins 
were filled. On July 21 a criminal complaint 
was filed against Francis Spellman, charg- 
ing conversion of United States grain to 
his own benefit and false statements to the 
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CCC about the grain. He was released on 
$2,000 bond and though nearly half a year 
has passed no grand jury has as yet decided 
whether or not to carry this case to the stage 
of a formal indictment. 


THE WILLIAMS CASE 


A leading citizen of Ashburn, in southern 
Georgia, is under both civil and criminal 
charges for an alleged shortage of corn. 

H. G. Williams, owner of a storage firm 
bearing his name, signed a pact with the CCC 
in November 1949 agreeing to store corn for 
farmers who placed their product undcr loan 
with the agency. Farmers under the ar- 
rangement, delivered 45,396 bushels of corn 
to the Williams storehouse and received 
negotiable warehouse receipts. These cer- 
tificates were then taken by the farmers to 
banks and other lending agencies and dis- 
counted for cash—this being the usual sys- 
tem whereby farmcrs place their crops under 
price-support loan. 

Between December 7, 1949, and June 27, 
1950, the CCC bought all the notes held by 
the lending agencies. According to court 
papers, the Agriculture Department’s inspec- 
tors came around in June of last year to look 
at the grain and found it deteriorating. So 
during August and September 1950 they or- 
dered it sold. Mr. Williams, however, the 
Government now claims, delivered only 17,- 
222 bushels. “ 

Approximately a year elapsed before any 
legal action was taken, though. The suits 
were filed on August 21 and September 8, 
1951. 

The United States now seeks about $54,000 
for the 28,173 bushels of corn it declares are 
missing, and about $13,000 for deterioration 
in the grain actually delivered. The criminal 
charge claims conversion of just 650 bushels 
of this corn. 

THE TANNER CASE 


Early this month, December 5, Harold D. 
Tanner, of Cortez, Colo., pleaded innocent to 
a four-count criminal indictment charging 
him with disposing of the CCC’s dried pinto 
beans, and with falsely claiming storage 
fees while the beans were not in storage. 
The indictment had been filed October 25; 
no trial is expected before next February, 
at the earliest. 

A companion civil action was filed early 
this year, and on March 30 Tanner’s, Inc., 
with warehouses in Cahone, Dolores, Pleasant 
View, Dove Creek, and Cortez, Colo., was 
placed in receivership. The suit indicated 
this was one of the largest CCC shortage 
cases—the Government asked $872,000 for 
missing pinto beans plus $5,000 for unearned 
storage charges. 

Much of the loss had gone long undis- 
covered, according to the criminal indict- 
ment. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. The next is an arti- 
cle entitled “Twenty-two in CCC Took 
Gifts, Probers Say,” published in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of February 4, 
1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TWENTY-TWO IN CCC Took GIFTs, PROBERS 
Say 

WASHINGTON, February 3.—House investi- 
gators said today that at least 22 Commodity 
Credit Corporation employees received gifts 
ranging from Bibles to resort week-ends 
from firms doing business with CCC. 

A House appropriations subcommittee 
made public information from the Agricul- 
ture Department showing that three of the 
persons had been fired, one resigned under 
fire, two were suspended for a month, and 
three others were reprimanded. Action is 
still pending against the others. 


SECRETARY PAID $1,374 


W. Carroll Hunter, department solicitor, 
informed the House unit that the Govern- 
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ment had asked the United States attorney 
in Virginia to present evidence to a grand 
jury involving Jack Cowart, fired last Au- 
gust as assistant to Gus Geissler, CCC Presi- 
dent. 

The Hunter statement said department 
investigators found that a Texas grain bin 
manufacturer had paid Cowart’s secretary 
$1,374.40 to settle a claim involving freight 
rates on portable grain bins shipped under 
Government contracts. 

According to Hunter’s report, the money 
was turned over to Cowart, but the latter 
said it was in payment of a personal debt. 


SENATORS TO INVESTIGATE 


In addition to the House probe, the Senate 
Agriculture Committee has been granted 
$50,000 to go over much of the same ground. 
These are in addition to inquiries by the 
Department itself and the General Account- 
ing Office. 

The department stepped up its investi- 
gative efforts a year ago when it became 
evident that more and more private ware- 
housemen and elevator operators were un- 
able to deliver CCC commodities on demand. 

Thirteen cases have been brought to court, 
involving shortages of nearly $4,000,000. 
About 20 more cases are under investigation 
and Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan calculates the final settlements will 
cut the losses to less than $1,000,000. 

However, Comptroller General Lindsay War- 
ren, in a recent report to the Senate com- 
mittee, charged that department officials had 
to be “almost forced” to take corrective 
action. Brannan flatly denied the Warren 
accusation. 

The House subcommittee, meanwhile, said 
the department incurred millions of dollars 
of unnecessary expense because it interpreted 
too rigidly a price support law requirement 
that the Government use private storage fa- 
cilities where possible “consistent with 
* * * effective and sufficient conduct of 
its business.” 

This procedure was listed as the chief 
cause of the present difficulties. 3 


CCC OVERHAUL URGED 


The subcommittee cited the case of mid- 
western companies which leased Government 
buildings at Camp Crowder, Mo., for about 
$28,000, and then contracted to store CCC 
grain in them at a cost of more than $675,- 
000 in Federal funds. 

Members of the House unit urged a thor- 
ough overhaul of CCC. 

Fifteen of the 22 persons alleged to have 
taken gifts were in the Dallas, Tex., CCC 
Office which covers five States. But the 
House committee said that, with one excep- 
tion, the record did not show that any em- 
ployee granted favors to those who offered 
the gifts. 

Brannan last month fired Latham White 
and Harry J. Solomon of the Dallas office for 
“administrative inadequacy,” including 
charges that they accepted gifts from various 
Texas and Oklahomse firms. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. The next is an ar- 
ticle entitled “United States Aide Fired 
by Agriculture Hired by OPS,” published 
in the Washington Post of February 5, 
1952. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES AIDE FIRED BY AGRICULTURE 
HIRED By OPS 


Revelation that an employee dropped by 
the Department of Agriculture and later in- 
dicted on charges of accepting bribes had 
been hired by the Office of Price Stabilization 
came from a House committee yesterday. 

The employee was Stephen G. Benit, Jr. 
Word of his dropping and reemployment in 
the Government came in published hearings 
of the Agriculture Subcommittee of the 
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House Appropriations Committee, quoting 
testimony by Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles F. Brannan. 

“The subcommittee was astonished to learn 
that Benit * * * has been reemployed 
by the Office of Price Stabilization,” the com- 
mittee report said. 

“There seems to be no justification for any 
such action by the Civil Service Commission 
and the hiring agency. Further investiga- 
tion of the Federal personnel procedures 
which would permit this to happen appears 
to be warranted.” 

Brannan testified that after an investiga- 
tion of his activities within the Agriculture 
Department, Benit submitted his resigna- 
tion, which was accepted “with prejudice.” 

The Secretary testified that “although our 
records were made known to his new em- 
ployer,” Benit was given a job at a salary of 
$4,575 with “another agency,” which he iden- 
tified, under questioning, as the OPS. 

However, Max Hall, Information Director 
at OPS, last night declared that when OPS 
hired Benit last May it had “no inkling” that 
he had been involved in the bribery allega- 
tions. Hall said Benit was “cleared on his 
references” and given employment. Later, 
he said, civil service made a check of Benit’s 
record, and, upon being advised of the facts, 
the OPS dismissed Benit about the Ist of 
last September. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. The next article is 
entitled “Deals Behind Cowart Ouster 
Revealed by Brannan at Quiz,” published 
in the Washington Post of February 5, 
1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


DEaLS BEHIND Cowart OUsTER REVEALED BY 
BRANNAN AT QUIZ 


Part of the mystery surrounding the sum- 
mary firing last August of Jack Cowart of 
Arlington, $10,500 Assistant to the Admin- 
istrator of the Agriculture Department’s Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration was 
removed by a congressional committee yes- 
terday. 

Cowart’s discharge followed investigation 
of financial transactions involving Cowart’s 
secretary and his mother-in-law with com- 
panies having dealings with PMA, a report 
of hearings before the agricultural subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee revealed. 

The House group, headed by Chairman 
JaMiIz L. WHITTEN (Democrat, Mississippi) 
demanded that Agriculture Secretary Charles 
F. Brannan tell why Cowart was fired. Bran- 
nan pleaded that because the matter in due 
course probably will be presented to a grand 
jury the matter should not be revealed. 
When committee members insisted, a report 
of the Cowart case was presented by W. Car- 
roll Hunter, solicitor of the Agriculture De- 
partment. 

The original information Hunter asserted 
came from the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. An investigation Hunter said dis- 
closed that a manufacturer of grain bins in 
Texas has paid $1,374.40 in April 1950, to 
Cowart’s secretary, who in turn paid $1,100 of 
this amount to Cowart. 

“The payment,” Hunter reported, “is said 
to have been made for services rendered to 
* * * the manufacturer in settling the 
latter’s claim against the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in connection with freight rates 
paid on grain bins shipped under contracts 
of the CCC.” 

Later, an additional investigation was 
made by the Agriculture Department’s Com- 
pliance and Investigation Branch involving a 
warehousing corporation in Baton Rouge, La. 
The report of this investigation was given to 
the solicitor, he said, on December 18 last. 

“The report,” Hunter stated, “is to the 
effect that 163 shares of capital stock of the 
corporation of a par value of $25 each was 
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issued on December 2, 1949, to the mother-in- 
law of the employee (Cowart) in considera- 
tion of a promissory note of $4,075. The is- 
suance of the stock to the employee’s 
mother-in-law was made at the employee’s 
request on that ground since he was a Gov- 
ernment employee, the stock should not be 
issued in his name. 

“The stock was bought back by the corpo- 
ration on January 13, 1951, for $22,300, plus 
cancellation of the promissory note, on which 
no payment had been made.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Brannan in his 
statement has indicated_that he was 
very much opposed to the law enacted 
by the Eightieth Congress. 

The amendment to which the Secre- 
tary. of Agriculture really objected so 
strenuously was the amendment which 
required Senate confirmation of the 
members of the board of directors of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
When this amendment went to confer- 
ence it was stricken out at the request 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

After the conference report came back 
to the Senate, the Senate rejected the 
report and instructed the conferees to 
reinstate this amendment. I think the 
Recorp will show that that is largely 
what Mr. Brannan is angry about. He 
knew that the moment the Senate got 
the right to confirm the directors, we 
would be able to get into the records 
of that corporation to a little greater 
extent than before. 

After we got into the records we 
learned why he was so insistent that he 
should retain control, as one man, over 
this multibillion dollar corporation. It 
will be remembered that when we got the 
books, after much persuasion and a 
resolution by Congress, there was a total 
of $360,000,000 which the Secretary 
and his department failed to account 
for. After months of work by the 
General Accounting Office, that amount 
was reduced to $81,000,000, which 
was finally written off by the Con- 
gress as unable to be accounted for. This 
shortage was largely in the storage di- 
vision, in a department which is now 
showing up short again. I think the 
record will show that that is the phase 
of the bill to which Secretary Brannan 
objects. Congress took away from him 
the single, one-man control over this 
giant corporation, and required him to 
render an annual accounting of his ex- 
penditures. 

I wish to say to the Secretary again 
today that as one Member of the Senate 
I intend that he shall continue to sub- 
mit reports to Congress. I have no pa- 
tience whatever with his statement that 
a shortage of $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 
represents only peanuts, so far as he 
is concerned, when compared with a 
budget of $80,000,000,000. There is no 
bureaucrat in Washington so big that 
he can laugh off a loss of $6,000,000, 
$8,000,000, or $10,000,000 of the American 
taxpayers’ money. 

We must not forget. that less than 3 
years ago Congress was compelled to 
write off as “unaccounted for” some $81,- 
000,000 in the same Department of Agri- 
culture. 

I compliment the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, the Honorable Lindsay C. Warren, 
for his alertness in catching this short- 
age early in its initial stages, 
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JOHN CARTER VINCENT 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate of the United States sent to Sec- 
retary Acheson a request for the files otf 
the State Department dealing with John 
Carter Vincent, a high official of the 
Department, accused under oath in open 
hearings before the Senate, of having 
been a member of the Communist Party. 
Mr. Acheson referred the reques* to the 
President. 

Mr. Truman’s reply is so astounding 
that I think the Senate must take im- 
mediate cognizance of it. 

I believe we all are in agreement that 
under the separation of powers doctrine 
of the Constitution the Congress is a co- 
ordinate branch of government, equal 
in power and importance to the execu- 
tive branch. We all are in agreement 
that Members of Congress are as patri- 
otic and loyal to the public interest as 
members of the executive establishment. 
We also are in agreement, I believe, that 
secret Communists in high Government 
office would be as abhorrent to patriotic 
members of the Civil Service as they are 
to Congress. Mr. Truman does not 
think so. 

In his reply to Mr. Acheson, President 
Truman says: 

JANUARY 24, 1952. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I have given very 
careful consideration to Mr. Humelsine’s 
memorandum of January 22, relating to Sen- 
ator McCarran’s request for the loyalty file 
of John Carter Vincent and for certain other 
papers and reports from the internal files 
of the State Department. It is understood 
that the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee desires these documents for the pro- 
tection of Mr. Vincent against misinterpre- 
tation of his position and that Mr. Vincent 
for the same reason has urged compliance 
with this request. While it is earnestly de- 
sired to accommodate Mr. Vincent and the 
subcommittee to the maximum extent pos- 
sibie, the paramount consideration in ruling 
upon this matter must be the protection of 
the interests of the United States. 

The surrender to a legislative investigating 
committee of this type of report and other 
documents from the confidential files of the 
State Department would create a serious 
danger of intimidation and demoralization 
of foreign service personnel. It is of over- 
riding importance to our national security, 
internal as well as external, that officers of 
the foreign service are free to present their 
reports and express their views as to prob- 
lems of international relations, without fear 
or favor, completely and honestly, as they 
see them at the time and not in anticipation 
of the possible reaction of some future in- 
vestigating committee which might hold op- 
posing views. Accordingly, it is considered 
that it would be clearly contrary to the 
public interest to furnish these documents. 

The release of individual loyalty files to 
congressional committees has consistently 
been denied under term~ of my directive of 
March 13, 1948, as contrary to the public 
interest in that it would involve the dis- 
closure of confidential information and 
sources of information and would tend to 
undermine the integrity of the loyalty pro- 
gram. The request of Mr. Vincent's loyalty 
file should be denied. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry TRUMAN. 


Mr. Truman refuses to giv: the Senate 
the documents it needs because, he im- 
plies, only the executive department pro- 
tects the interests of the United States. 
The Senate does not. 
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The President refuses to give us the 
documents, because, he implies, the Sen- 
ate is engaged in “intimidation and de- 
moralization of Foreign Service person- 
nel.” If anything is more demoralizing 
to our loyal Foreign Service officers than 
an administration which has coddled 
and protected secret Communists in high 
office for many years, I cannot imagine 
what it is. 

The President refuses to give the Sen- 
ate the documents because, he implies, 
it is the business of Foreign Service 
officers—at Yalta, for example—to serve 
only the administration and its interest 
regardless of what “some future inves- 
tigating committee”’—he means a com- 
mittee of the United States Senate— 
may wish to know when the secret agree- 
ments leak out. It is clearly not the 
responsibility of Foreign Service officers, 
he implies, to serve the people of the 
United States, or to obey the dictates of 
their own conscience, so that they can 
freely let anyone see what they have 
written. 

Under what authority does the Presi- 
dent deny the Senate the right to see 
Government records? Under authority, 
he says, of his own directive of March 
13, 1948. In other words the President 
has decided that the President has the 
power to prevent the President’s em- 
ployees from reporting to Congress and 
the public. 

This, Mr. President, is total impu- 
dence. It is open defiance of Congress. 
The Senate of the United States cannot 
afford to ignore this challenge to its 
powers, to its right to information col- 
lected in the course of public business, 
by employees on the public payroll. 

In the last session I introduced a bill 
to put an end to all secrecy orders at 
once. It is now in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. This bill (S. 2255) reestablishes 
two principles of responsible govern- 
ment. First, all information and rec- 
ords arising in the course of public busi- 
ness and of the work of employees on 
the public payroll are the property of 
the people of the United States. Public 
records are not the property of the Presi- 
dent or his employees. They are public 
property, as much as anything else 
bought with public money. 

Second, the power to decide that any 
specific records may be kept from public 
view rests in Congress, not in the Execu- 
tive. It must be a matter of statute law, 
not of Presidential fiat. 

There can be no responsible govern- 
ment and no sovereignty in the people, 
unless the public record is complete, un- 
expurgated, and open to all. If public 
office is a public trust, it must be carried 
on in the brightest light. 

The only reason for keeping any re- 
ports secret is that it is in the interest 
of the citizens to have them kept so. 
The personal interest of the Executive is 
of no importance. Congress alone can 
decide when it is in the interest of the 
people to keep records confidential. The 
executive branch cannot decide because 
it would be deciding whether to protect 
itself from public criticism. 

The FBI has asked for statutory power 
to protect its information. Any other 
agency which needs secrecy and can 
present a case in the public interest, 
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can get statutory approval for protec- 
tion of its records. The point is that 
the case for secrecy must be made in 
the open. 

There is no room in this country for 
an Executive power which protects itself 
against criticism by keeping secret the 
public records. 

There is no room in thi: country for 
an Executive power which clothes its 
political activities in secrecy by pretend- 
ing they are national defense. 

This Administration has let the Hisses 
and the Marzanis, the Coplons and the 
John Stewart Services have access to 
private, confidential records vital to our 
national defense, and transmit copies of 
them to military and espionage agents 
of the U. S.S. R. It closes the records 
only to the American Congress, the 
American press, and the American 
people. 

Americans do not need secrecy, except 
in the most extreme cases. Free peo- 
ple conduct their business in the public 
eye. Even military strategy cannot be 
kept secret, as Gen. Bonner Fellers has 
pointed out. Even in wartime the free 
nations have been willing to take chances 
with free and full discussion of their 
government’s operations and they have 
always fared better than those nations 
whose governments made a cult of sec- 
recy in the name of defense. 

This new cult of secrecy in this coun- 
try is imported from the dictator na- 
tions of Europe along with the other 
seeds of dictatorship. We cannot toler- 
ate either the secrecy or the executive 
arrogance any longer. 

I hope my bill clarifying the status of 
Government records will be quickly 
passed; but in the meantime I propose 
that Congress take up immediately and 
exercise to the full its right to demand 
all public records, not specifically de- 
clared by law to be secret; that Congress 
summon individual employe _: in the ex- 
ecutive branch who have refused to sur- 
render the record and hold them in con- 
tempt of Congress, subject to imprison- 
ment for contempt if they place theit 
‘ duty to the President above their obli- 
gation to the law. 


RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, February 6, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Fepruary 5, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty and ever-blessed God, may 
Thy grace, mercy, and peace rest upon 
us during all the hours of this new day. 

Grant that we may respond more 
eagerly to the lofty aspiration of placing 
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a higher premium on the virtues of in- 
tegrity, fidelity, and chivalry. 

May we never part company with the 
cardinal virtue of humility or break faith 
with Thee and our better self. Help us 
to live out each day in faith, in faith- 
fulness, and in the fear of the Lord. 

We pray that all the legislation that 
we are proposing and seeking to enact 
may be for Thy glory and for the welfare 
of the members of the human family 
and in enabling them to find a healthier 
and happier and more hopeful way of 
life. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. RAMSAY (at the request of Mr. 
PrIEsT) askec ana was given permi.sion 
to address the House for 15 minutes on 
tomorrow, following the legislative busi- 
ness of the day and any other special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the fact the House may be in session 
today the Subcommittee on Elections 
may be allowed to sit. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


4-H CLUBS 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker. 
I would like to read portions of a letter 
I have received from Mr. Cheebie 
Graham, executive secretary of the 
Oklahoma City Milk Producers Associa- 
tion: 

I came across some information the other 
day at a meeting of the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural Advisory Council that disturbs me 
very much. As you know the money is al- 
located to the extension division of the col- 
lege according to the number of farms. The 
last few years Oklahoma suffered a hig loss 
in population and much of this has been in 
rural sections. Mechanized farming has in- 
creased the size of farms and lowered the 
number. 

Under the allocation arrangements, Okla- 
homa will lose $96,000 and Texas $200,000. 
In our particular case the director of the 
extension division tells me that we will have 
to dispense with 24 assistant county agents 
who are leading 4-H Club work in the State. 
We have 78,000 members in these clubs at 
this time. 

The years since the war and particularly 
the last 3 years since I have been working 
with the milk producers in these 20 counties, 
I have learned to place a real value on the 
work done in this State by the extension 
division. We have never asked for help that 
they haven’t done everything possible, 
With the tremendous load, production for 
defense has placed on us and shortages of 
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labor on the farms, if we don’t do something 
to encourage these youngsters to stay on the 
farms, the next generation is going to be in 
a@ very bad shape for food supplies. I am 
enclosing a list of figures of other States 
who are losing on this same arrangement 
and anything that can be done will be a 
real help to agriculture I know in Oklahoma. 


I urge this House to consider these 
remarks and to act on them. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 10 minutes today, following 
any special orders heretofore entered. 


THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the calendar. 


HELEN DICK 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 64) for 
the relief of Helen Dick. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Helen Dick, of Long Beach, Calif., shall be 
deemed to have been born in England, which 
was the birthplace of her father, Robert Mc- 
Culloch Dick. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


STANISLAS p’ERCEVILLE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 366) for 
the relief of Stanislas d’Erceville. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Stanislas d’Erceville shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AI MEI YU AND AI MEI CHEN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 471) for 
the relief of Ai Mei Yu and Ai Mei Chen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor children, 
Ai Mei Yu and Ai Mei Chen, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
children of Adelia L. Eggestein, a citizen of 
the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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YOUICHI NOBORI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 527) for 
the relief of Youichi Nobori. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, solely for the 
purposes of section 4 (a) and section 9 of 
the Immigration Act of 1924, and notwith- 
standing any provisions excluding from ad- 
mission to the United States persons of 
races ineligible to citizenship, Youichi 
Nobori, a minor Japanese child, shall be con- 
sidered the alien natural-born child of Lt. 
Col. and Mrs. Richard G. Winters, citizens of 
the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





CONSTANCE CHIN HUNG 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 605) for 
the relief of Constance Chin Hung. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
tion of the immigration and naturalization 
laws, the provisions of sections 4 (a) and 9 
of the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, 
shall be held to be applicable to the alien 
Constance Chin Hung, the minor, unmarried 
child of George Chin Hung, a citizen of the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





STELA S. RANSIER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 634) for 
the relief of Stela S. Ransier. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 13 (c) of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924, as amended, Stela S. 
Ransier, the wife of Otis Ransier, a citizen 
of the United States, may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if she 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of the immigration laws. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





MOTOI KANO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 639) for 
the relief of Motoi Kano. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, That, solely for the purposes 
of section 4 (a) and section 9 of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, and notwithstanding any 
provisions excluding from admission to the 
United States persons of races ineligible to 
citizenship, Motoi Kano, a minor Japanese 
child, shall be considered the alien natural- 
born child of Dixon Y. Miyauchi, a citizen of 
the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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ISAMU FURUTA 


The Clerk called the bill ¢S. 640) for 
the relief of Isamu Furuta. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, the provi- 
sions of section 13 (c) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended (U. S. C., title 8, 
sec. 213 (c)) which excludes from admis- 
sion to the United States persons who are 
ineligible to citizenship, shall not hereafter 


apply to Isamu Furuta, husband of an 
American citizen. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





RITSUKO CHOJIN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 659) for 
the relief of Ritsuko Chojin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 13 (c) of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924, as amended, Ritsuko 
Chojin, the wife of Masakatsu Chojin, a 
United States citizen, may be admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
if she is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of the immigration 
laws. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





JOSEPH EMANUEL WINGER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 702) for 
the relief of Joseph Emanuel Winger. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, and notwithstand- 
ing any provisions excluding from admis- 
sion to the United States persons of races 
ineligible to citizenship, Joseph Emanuel 
Winger shall be deemed to be the natural- 
born alien child of Sgt. and Mrs. R. L, 
Winger, citizens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





DR. YAU SHUN LEUNG 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 895) for 
the relief of Dr. Yau Shun Leung. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Dr. Yan Shun Leung shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table, 
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MARGARET A. USHKOVA-ROZANOFF AND 
MRS L, A. USHKOVA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 905) for 
the relief of Margaret A. Ushkova-Roza- 
noff, 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of the ninth category of sec- 
tion 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended (8 U. S. C. 186 (d)), Margaret A. 
Ushkova-Rozanoff may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence pro- 
vided she is found otherwise admissible un- 
der the provisions of the immigration laws: 
Provided, That there be given a suitable and 
proper bond or undertaking, approved by the 
Attorney General, in such amount and con- 
taining such conditions as he may prescribe, 
to the United States and to all States, Terri- 
tories, counties, towns, municipalities, and 
districts thereof holding the United States 
and all States, Territories, counties, towns, 
municipalities, and districts thereof harm- 
less against Margaret A. Ushkova-Rozanoff 
becoming a public charge. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 5, after the word “charge”, 
insert a semicolon and the following: “and 
that the immigration visa issued to Mrs. L. A. 
Ushkova prior to December 31, 1951, shall be 
regarded as a valid visa: Provided, That at 
the time of her application for admission 
she is accompanying her grandchild, Mar- 
garet A. Ushkova-Rozanoff.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of Margaret A. 
Ushkova-Rozanoff and Mrs. L. A. Ush- 
kova.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





RALPH ALBRECHT HSIAO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. $71) tor 
the relief of Ralph Albrecht Hsiao. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, the provisions of sections 4 (a) 
and 9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, shall be held to be applicable to 


_the alien Ralph Albrecht Hsiao, the minor 


unmarried child of Valley A. Udick, a citizen 
of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





MISAO KONISHI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1120) for 
the relief of Misao Konishi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, solely for the pur- 
pose of section 4 (a) and section 9 of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, and notwithstand- 
ing any provisions excluding from admission 
to the United States persons of races inell- 
gible to citizenship, Misao Konishi, a minor 
Japanese child, shall be considered the alien 
natural-born child of Sgt. and Mrs. Harvey 
L. Houser, citizens of the United States. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


TAKAKO KITAMURA DALLUGE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1158) for 
the relief of Takako Kitamura Dalluge. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 13 (c) of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924, as amended, Takako 
Kitamura Dalluge, the wife of Gilbert Glen 
Dalluge, a United States citizen, may be ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of the im- 
migration laws. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MISAKO KINOSHITA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1177) for 
the relief of Misako Kinoshita. ; 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
section 13 (c) of the Immigration Act of 1924, 
as amended, relating to the exclusion of 
aliens inadmissible because of race shall not 
hereafter apply to Misako Kinoshita, the 
Japanese fiancée of Wilbert L. Rice, a citizen 
of the United States, and that the said 
Misako Kinoshita may be eligible for a non- 
quota immigration visa if she is found 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws: Provided, That the administrative 
authorities find that marriage between the 
above-named parties occurred prior to 3 
months immediately succeeding the enact- 
ment date of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
*passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


KIM SONG NORE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1236) for 
the relief of Kim Song Nore. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of law relating to inadmissi- 
bility of aliens because of race, Kim Song 
Nore may be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if he is otherwise 
admissible under the immigration laws. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


oT 
PENG-SIU MEI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1280) for 
the relief of the minor child, Peng-siu 
Mei. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, nothwithstanding 
the provisions of section 2 of the act of De- 
cember 17, 1943, as amended (57 Stat. 601; 
60 Stat. 975, 8 U. S. C. 212 (a)), the minor 
child, Peng-siu Mei, may be admitted to the 
United States as a nonquota immigrant if 
such alien is otherwise admissible under the 
immigration laws. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FRANCISCA QUINONES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1323) for 
the relief of Francisca Quinones. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Francisca Quinones shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 


residence to stch alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DR. CHAI CHANG CHOI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1339) for 
the relief of Dr. Chai Chang Choi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Dr. Chai Chang Choi shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsicer was laid on 
the table. 


MASAKI SUGIYAMA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1421) for 
the relief of Masaki Sugiyama. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
section 13 (c) of the Immigration Act of 1924, 
as amended, shall not hereafter apply to Ma- 
saki Sugiyama, the Japanese fiancée of Pat- 
rick I. Duane, a citizen of the United States, 
and that the said Masaki Sugiyama may be 
eligible for a nonquota immigration visa if 
she is found otherwise admissible under the 
immigration laws: Provided, That the ad- 
ministrative authorities find that marriage 
between the above-mentioned parties oc- 
curred within 3 months after the enactment 
of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ROBERT WILLIAM LAUBER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1448) for 
the relief of Robert William Lauber. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes of 
sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration Act 
of 1924, as amended, and notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 13 (c) of that act, the 
minor child, Robert William Lauber, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien minor child of Sgt. and Mrs. William J. 
Lauber, citizens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


WOLFGANG VOGEL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1819) for 
the relief of Wolfgang Vogel. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes of 
sections 4 (a) «nd 9 of the Immigration Act 
of 1924, as amended, the minor child, Wolf- 
gang Vogel, shall be held and considered to 
be the natural-born alien child of Mr. and 


Mrs. Max Dubberke, citizens of the United 
States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


WILLY GIROUD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1839) for 
the relief of Willy Giroud. 

Mr. DOXNLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


HENRY BONGART AND EVELYN BONGART 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1909) for 
the relief of Henry Bongart and Evelyn 
Bongart. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, Henry Bongart and Evelyn Bon- 
gart shall not be held to have lost United 
States citizenship under any of the provi- 
sions of the Nationality Act of 1940 provid- 
ing for loss of citizenship through continu- 
ous residence in a foreign state: Provided, 
That the said Henry Bongart and Evelyn 
Bongart return to the United States for 
permanent residence within a period of 1 
year following the effective date of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MICHAEL DAVID LIU 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1911) for 
the relief of Michael David Liu, a minor. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 2 of the act of De- 
cember 17, 1943, as amended (57 Stat. 601; 
60 Stat. 975, 8 U. S. C. 212 (a) ), Michael David 
Liu, alien minor unmarried son of Mrs. 
Gloria Yuen Liu, a United States citizen, 
may be admitted to the United States as a 
nonquota immigrant in accordance with sec- 
tions 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration Act of 
1924, if such alien is otherwise admissible 
under the immigration laws. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 





JOE KOSAKA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2095) for 
the relief of Joe Kosaka. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, and notwithstand- 
ing any provisions of law excluding from ad- 
mission into the United States persons of 
races ineligible to citizenship, Joe Kosaka 
shall be held and considered to be the na- 
tural-born alien child of Herman W. Hearn 
and his wife, Marylyn Jeanne Hearn, citizens 
of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 





MICHIYO CHIBA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2158) for 
the relief of Michiyo Chiba. 

There being nc objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, solely for the 
purposes of section 4 (a) and section 9 of 
the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, 
and notwithstanding any provisions exclud- 
ing from admission to the United States per- 
sons of races ineligible to citizenship, Michiyo 
Chiba, a minor Jadanese child, shall be con- 
sidered the alien natural-born child of Corp. 
Walter V. Subacz, a citizen of the United 
States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





YURIKO TSUTSUMI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 761) 
for the relief of Yuriko Tsutsumi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
section 13 (c) of the Immigration Act of 1924, 
as amended, relating to the exclusion of aliens 
inadmissible because of race, shall not here- 
after apply to Yuriko Tsutsumi, the Japanese 
fiancée of Slc Alfred A. Wetmore, a citizen 
of the United S.ates, and that the said Yuriko 
Tsutsumi may be eligible for a non-quota 
immigration visa is she is found otherwise 
admissible under the immigration laws: 
Provided, That the administrative authori- 
ties tind that marriage between the above- 
named parties occurred within 3 months im- 
mediately succeeding the enactment date of 
this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





CALCEDONIO TAGLIARINI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1446) 
for the relief of Calcedonio Tagliarini. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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SETSUKO YAMASHITA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2283) 
for the relief of Setsuko Yamashita, the 
Japanese fiancée of a United States 
citizen, veteran of World War II, and 
her son Takashi Yamashita. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
the immigration laws relating to the exclu- 
sion of aliens inadmissible because of race 
shall not hereafter apply to Setsuko Yama- 
shita, the Japanese fiancée of Ronald William 
Edrington, a citizen of the United States and 
an honorably discharged veteran of World 
War _I, and her son, Takashi Yamashita, and 
that the said Setsuko Yamashita and her son 
shall be eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant 
temporary visitor for a period of 3 months: 
Provided, That the administrative authori- 
ties find that the said Setsuko Yamashita is 
coming to the United States with a bona fide 
intention of being married to the said Ronald 
William Edrington, and that they are found 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws. In the event the marriage between 
the above-named parties does not occur 
within 3 months after the entry of the said 
Setsuko Yamashita and her son, they shall 
be required to depart from the United States, 
and upon failure to do so shall be deported 
in accordance with the provisions of sections 
19 and 20 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended (U.S. C., title 8, secs. 155 and 156). 
In the event that the marriage between the 
above-named parties shall occur within 
3 months after the entry of the said Setsuko 
Yamashita and her son, the Attorney General 
is authorized and directed to record the law- 
ful admission for permanent residence of the 
said Setsuko Yamashita and her son, as of 
the date of the payment by them of the 
required visa fees and head taxes. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time,was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 








ADELAIDA REYES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2923) 
for the relief of Adelaida Reyes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Adelaida Reyes shall be considered to be the 
natural born alien child of Mr. Isidro Q. 
Reyes, a veteran of World War I and World 
War II, and a citizen of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, for the purposes of section 4 (a) and 
section 9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, 
Adelaida Reyes, a native and citizen of the 
Philippine Islands, shall be considered to be 
the alien, natural-born daughter of Isidro 
Q. Reyes, a veteran of World Wars I and II, 
and a citizen of the United States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

SS 
MRS. LOURDES AUGUSTA PEREIRA 
LADEIRO ROSE 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3374) 


for the relief of Mrs, Lourdes Augusta 
Pereira Ladeiro Rose, 





February 5 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of the eighth category of sec- 
tion 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended, Mrs. Lourdes Augusta Pereira 
Ladeiro Rose may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of the immigration laws. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


At the end of the bill add the following: 
“Provided, That there be given a suitable 
and proper bond or undertaking, approved 
by the Attorney General, in such amount and 
containing such conditions as he may pre- 
scribe, to the United States and to all States, 
Territories, counties, towns, municipalities, 
and districts thereof holding the United 
States and all States, Territories, counties, 
towns, municipalities, and districts thereof 


harmless against Mrs. Lourdes Augusta 
Pereira Ladeiro Rose.” 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 


The bill was order’ to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





WILLIAM GRANT BRADEN, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4010) 
for the relief of William Grant Braden, 
Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, and notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 13 (c) of that 
act, the minor child, William Grant Braden, 
Jr., shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Grant Braden, citizens of the United 
States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





ELVIRA ZACHMANN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4268) 
for the relief of Elvira Zachmann. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Elvira Zachmann, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the ratural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. John P. Poole, citizens of 
the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





ELEFTHERIOS G. KOKOLIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4774) 
for the relief of Eleftherios G. Kokolis. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpcses 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Eleftherios G. Kokolis, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Mr. and Mrs. Constantine A. Kokolis, citi- 
zens of the United States. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FUSAKO TERAO SCOGIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5347) 
for the relief of Fusako Terao Scogin 
and her son, James Wesley Scogin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 13 (c) of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, as amended, Fusako 
Terao Scogin and her son, James Wesley 
Scogin, shall be held to be nonquota immi- 
grants and may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if they are 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of the immigration laws. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, after “Scogin”, strike out 
the remainder of the bill and insert the 
following: “shall be held to be a nonquota 
immigrant and may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if she 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of the immigration laws.” 


‘ The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Fusako Terao 
Scogin.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


VIRGINIA LOUISE SLATER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5923) 
for the relief of Virginia Louise Slater. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 

. read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Virginia Louise Slater, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mrs. Una Slater, a citizen of the United 
States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NIGEL C. S. SALTER-MATHIESON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4535) 
for the relief of Nigel C. S. Salter- 
Mathieson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bil’, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 307 (a) (1) and 
331 of the Nationality Act of 1940, as amend- 
ed, Nigel C. S. Salter-Mathieson may file a 
petition for naturalization in accordance 
with the requirements of section 332 of that 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


KENNETH CECIL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3813) 
for the relief of Kenneth Cecil. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions and limitations of sections 15 
to 20, both inclusive, of the act entitled “An 
act to provide compensation for employees 
of the United States suffering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 7, 
1916, as amended (U.S. C., 1940 ed., title 5, 
secs. 765-770), the Labor Department (Bu- 
reau of Employees’ Compensation) is hereby 
authorized and directed to receive and con- 
sider, when filed, the claim of Kenneth Cecil, 
of Evansville, Ind., for compensation under 
such act, within 6 months from the date of 
enactment of this act, on account of per- 
sonal injuries alleged to have been sustained 
by him on date of January 18, 1936, while in 
the performance of his duty as a census 
enumerator in Evansville, Ind.; and the Bu- 
reau, after such consideration of such claim, 
shall determine and make findings of fact 
thereon and make an award for payment of 
compensation to Kenneth Cecil, provided for 
in such act of September 7, 1916, as amend- 
ed: Provided, That no benefits shall accrue 
prior to the enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 
Page 2, line 8, strike out “on date” and 


insert “in the month.” 
Page 2, line 4, strike out “18.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HENRY T. V’EBER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4472) 
for the relief of Henry T. Weber. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Henry T. Weber, 
Sitver Spring, Md., is hereby relieved of all 
liability to pay to the United States the 
sum of $363.11. Such sum represents the 
amount of certain overpayments certified 
by him (vouchers Nos. 7-228698 and 
7-343884) while he was employed, during the 
period beginning September 26, 1942, and 
ending April 22, 1943, as a certifying officer 
in the regional office of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority at Chicago, Ill. In the 
audit and settlement of the accounts of any 
certifying or disbursing officer of the United 
States full credit shall be given for any 
amount for which liability is relieved by this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DELMA L. MAUZEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5955) 
for the relief of Delma L. Mauzey. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Delma L. Mauzey, Leitchfield, Ky., the sum 
of $480. Such sum represents the amount 
of fees earned by the said Delma L. Mauzey 
for services rendered as United States com- 
missioner for the judicial district of Ken- 
tucky during the period from November 1, 
1946, through October 31, 1950. Payment of 
such sum has not been made because the 
said Delma L. Mauzey failed to file his ac- 
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count for fees for such period within 1 year 
after such services were rendered, as pre- 
scribed by law. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 1, strike out “account” and 
insert “accounts.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PATRICK J. LOGAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6065) 
for the relief of Patrick J. Logan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Patrick J. Logan, 
of Somerville, Mass., the sum of $1,015. Pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Patrick J. 
Logan against the United States by reason 
of the expenses incurred by him in making 
a visit to the United States Military Ceme- 
tery at Henri Chapelle, Belgium. The De- 
partment of the Army had erroneously in- 
formed him that his son, First Lt. James A. 
Logan, was buried there: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ROSARIO GARCIA JIMENO 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill H. R. 1469, an 
act for the relief of Rosario Garcia Ji- 
meno, with an amendment of the Senate 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That, for the purposes of the immi- 
gration and naturalization laws, Rosario 
Garcia Jimeno shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee and head tax. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain this? 

Mr. WALTER. The Senate amend- 
ment changes the method of admission 
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of an alien who is visiting in the United 
States. This merely concurs with the 
action that they took. Instead of au- 
thorizing the admission, we adjust the 
status of an alien already here, the alien 
having arrived after the House passed 
the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





PROCEEDINGS AGAINST SIDNEY 
BUCHMAN 


Mr. WOOD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, I submit a privileged 
report (H. Rept. No. 1293). 

The SPEAKER. The clerk will read 
the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Un-American Activities 
as created and authorized by the House of 
Representatives through the enactment’ of 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) 
(2) of the Seventy-ninth Congress, and un- 
der House Resolution No. 7 of the Eighty- 
second Congress, caused to be issued a sub- 
pena to Sidney Buchman. The said sub- 
pena directed Sidney Buchman to be and 
appear before said Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, in its chamber 
in the city of Washington on Thursday, 
January 24, 1952, at the hour of 10:30 
a. m., then and there to testify touching 
matters of inquiry committed to said com- 
mittee, and not to depart without leave of 
said committee. The subpena served upon 
said Sidney Buchman is set forth in words 
and figures, as follows: 

“By authority of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States of 
America, to Alvin W. Stokes: You are hereby 
commanded to summon Sidney Buchman to 
be and appear before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, of which the 
Honorable JoHN S. Woop is chairman, in 
their chamber in the city of Washington, on 
Thursday, January 24, 1952, room 226, at the 
hour of 10:30 a. m., then and there to testify 
touching matters of inquiry committed to 
said committee; and he is not to depart 
without leave of said committee. 

“Herein fail not, and make return of this 
summons. 

“Witness my hand and the seal of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, at the city of Washington, this 15th 
day of January 1952. 

“Joun S. Woop, Chairman, 

“Attest: 

“TSEAL] “RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
“Clerk, United States House 

of Representatives.” 


The said subpena was duly served as ap- 
pears by the return made thereon by Alvin 
W. Stokes, who was duly authorized to serve 
the said subpena. The return of the service 
by the said Alvin W. Stokes, being endorsed 
thereon, is set forth in words and figures, as 
follows: 

“Subpena for Sidney Buchman before the 
Committee on Un-American Activities at 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1952; served 
January 17, 1952, at 3:40 p. m., in the law 
offices of Pepper & Siegel, 55 Liberty Street, 
New iork City, phone Worth 4-0285, in the 
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presence of Pepper and Halpern, members of 
Pepper & Siegel, room 1807. 
“Atvin W. STOKES, 
“Investigator, House Committee 
on Un-American Activities.” 


Prior to the issuance of the said subpena, 
Sidney Buchman appeared as a witness be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities on September 25, 
1951, in Los Angeles, Calif., at which time he 
admitted having been a member of the Com- 
munist Party between 1938 and 1945, but 
refused to disclose to ti.2c subcommittee the 
names of the persons associated with him 
in the Communist groups to which he had 
belonged while a member of the Communist 
Party. The refusal to testify occurred dur- 
ing the period when a quorum of the sub- 
committee was not present. At the conclu- 
sion of the testimony on September 25, Mr. 
R. Lawrence Siegel, attorney for Sidney 
Buchman, addressed the chairman as fol- 
lows: 

“May I make one observation, Mr. WALTER? 
Will the record please show that since about 
15 minutes before the recess, and continu- 
ously since then, this committee has func- 
tioned without a quorum and has had only 
two members present? I think for the pur- 
pose of the record, in view of the testimony 
given today, the position of the witness 
should be protected. Thank you.” 

On September 27, 1951, Sidney Buchman, 
by hs counsel, telegraphed the chairman 
of the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties as follovs: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
September 27, 1951—11:57 p. m, 
The Honorable JoHn S. Wocp, 
Chairman, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.: 

Please be advised I have instructed my 
attorney, R. Lawrence Siegel, of New York 
City, to communicate with you respecting 
my appearance before a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
on September 25, 1951: One, I hereby volun- 
tarily agree to have the record amended so 
as to read and provide that a quorum was 
present at all times during my testimony, 
Two, I hereby waive the lack of a quorum at 
any time during my appearance as a witness. 

Respectfully, 
SIDNEY BUCHMAN, 
By R. LAWRENCE SIEGEL, 
His Attorney, 
55 Liberty Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


On January 22, 1952, subsequent to the 
issuance of the said subpena, Mr. R. Law- 
rence Siegel, attorney for Sidney Buchman, 
called counsel for the committee by long- 
distance telephone and inquired whether 
Sidney Buchman would be used as a wit- 
ness on January 24. Counsel for the com- 
mittee advised Mr. Siegel that the commit- 
tee was behind in its schedule of witneses; 
that there was a possibility that his client 
would not be reached until January 25; and 
agreed, as a matter of convenience to coun- 
sel and his client, that Sidney Buchman 
should appear as a witness before the com- 
mittee at 10:30 a. m. on January 25, 1952, 
instead of January 24. 

On January 24, 1952, the chairman pre- 
sented to the committee in executive session 
a letter from Sidney Buchman requesting 
the committee to recousider the service of 
the subpena upon him and upon such recon- 
sideration to withdraw it. Sidney Buch- 
man, in his letter, stated that the reason for 
his request that the subpena be withdrawn 
was that in the course of his former testi- 
mony he had declined as a matter of prin- 
ciple, and not out of disrespect for the com- 
mittee or Congress, to name the persons who 
had been members of the Communist groups 
to which he had belonged; that if he were 
to testify again he felt that he would be re- 
quired by his conscience to decline to answer 
the same questions and he could only testify 
in exactly the same way; that he was not 
responsible for the absence of a committee 
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member during parts of his testimony; and, 
that it seemed cruel to punish him further 
hy requiring him to testify aga‘n. The com- 

ittee considered the request of Sidney 

uchman, determined that it desired Sidney 
Buchman be questioned further, and di- 
rected counsel for the committee to advise 
Mr. Buchman that his request had been 
denied. 

On January 24, 1952, shortly after 5 p. m., 
Mr. Gerald Halpern, associate :f the law firm 
of Pepper & Siegel, attorneys for Sidney 
Buchman, appeared in the office of the com- 
mittee and was advised by counsel for the 
committee that the request of Sidney Buch- 
man to withdraw the subpena had been 
denied and that he should have his client in 
the hearing room available to testify at 11 
a.m. on January 25, 1952. 

On January 25, 1952, the committee con- 
vened at 10:50 a. m. and proceeded to hear 
various witnesses until 1:10 p. m., at which 
time the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 2:15 p.m. Shortly after 12:50 p. m. on 
January 25, Mr. Gerald Halpern, attorney 
for Sidney Buchman, conferred with counsel 
for the committee and was advised that the 
committee would reconvene at 2:15 p. m., 
and that his client, Mr. Sidney Buchman, 
should appear before the committee as a 
witness at that time. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
convened in open session in room 226, Old 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C., at 
2:20 p. m. on January 25, 1952, at which time 
the said Sidney Buchman was called as a 
witness. The said Sidney Buchman failed to 
answer to his name and willfully defaulted 
in his appearance before the said commit- 
tee, as required by the said subpena, and 
willfully refused to give such testimony as 
required under and by virtue of Public Law 
601, section 121, subsection (q) (2) of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, and under House 
Resolution 7 of the Eighty-second Congress, 
in compliance with said subpena. 

The record of the proceedings before the 
committee on Friday, January 25, 1952, is set 
forth as follows: 

“(The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties met, at 2:20 p. m., pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, in room 226, Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., Hon. FrANcIs E. WALTER, 
presiding. Committee members present: 
Pepresentatives FRANcIS E. WALTER, CLYDE 
DoyLe, JAMES B. FRAZIER, JR., BERNARD W. 
KEARNEY, DONALD L. JACKSON, and CHARLES E. 
POTTER.) 

“Mr. WALTER. The committee will come to 
order. Who is your witness, Mr. Tavenner? 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Sidney Buchman. 

“(The witness was not present in the hear- 
ing room.) 

“Mr. TAVENNER (addressing William A. 
Wheeler, committee investigator). Will you 
please look in the corridors and see if coun- 
sel is there? 

“(After a short interval, R. Lawrence Sie- 
gel, attorney for Sidney Buchman, the sub- 
penaed witness, appeared, handing a docu- 
ment to committee counsel, Mr. Tavenner.) 

“(There was discussion off the record.) 

“Mr. WALTER. It is perfectly apparent that 
the witness is not going to testify, and the 
committee will stand adjourned. 

“Let the chairman state the reason for it. 
It is that a rule to show cause why the sub- 
pena should not be quashed, vacated, and 
set aside, and all proceedings thereunder en- 
joined, has been served on the committee, 
which means that it is a rule for a tempo- 
rary injunction, returnable at 3 o’clock this 
afternoon, United States court, District of 
Columbia. 

“It is a rule against all of the members of 
the committec, naming them, with Sidney 
Buchman, the witness who refused to testify 
in California, as the petitioner. 

“(Whereupon, at 2:35 p. m., the commit- 
tee adjourned sine die.)” 

On January 25, 1952, at approximately 5 
p. m., Mr. Gerald P. Halpern, attorney for 
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the said Sidney"Buchman, delivered the fol- 
lowing letter to counsel for the committee: 
PEPPER & SIEGEL, 
ATTORNEYS AT Law, 
55 LIBERTY STREET, NEw York 5, N. Y., 
January 25, 1952. 
The Honorable JoHN S. Woon, 

Chairman, Comittee on Un-American 
Activities of the House of Representa- 
tives, Old House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Sir: This is in reference to the subpena 
served by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee upon Sidney Buchman on Jan- 
uary 17, 1952, returnable January 24, 1952, 
and continued by direction of committee 
counsel, first to January 25 at 11 a. m., and 
then to January 25 at 2:15 p. m. 

Please be advised that Judge Burnita Shel- 
ton Matthews, judge of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
today at about 3 p. m. set down the applica- 
tion of Sidney Buchman for a restraining 
order enjoining the operation of the subpena 
to Wednesday, January 30, 1952, at 12 noon. 
The court has directed that all papers to be 
filed by Sidney Buchman on the return date 
are to be served upon counsel to your com- 
mittee by Tuesday, January 29, 1952, by 4 
p. m. 

PEPPER & SIEGEL, 
By R. LAWRENCE SIEGEL, 
Attorneys for Sidney Buchman. 

[By hand.] 

Upon receipt by counsel for the committee 
of the foregoing letter addressed to the chair- 
man, counsel for the committee delivered to 
Mr. Gerald P. Halpern, attorney for the said 
Sidney Buchman, a letter signed by the 
chairman continuing the said subpena to 
January 28, 1952, at 10 a. m., which letter is 
in the following words and figures: 

JANUARY 25, 1952. 
Mr. SIDNEY BUCHMAN, 

Care of Pepper & Siegel, 

55 Liberty Street, New York City. 

Dear Sir: Please be advised that your ap- 
pearance before the committee as a witness 
under the subpena served upon you January 
17, 1952, returnable January 24, 1952; and 
continued by direction of committee counsel, 
first to January 25, 1952, at 11 a. m., and then 
to January 25, 1952, at 2:15 p. m., is con- 
tinued to Monday, January 28, at 10 a. m., in 
room 226, House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The subpena served upon you will be con- 
tinued in full force and effect until the date 
mentioned. 

Sincerely yours, 
JouN S. Woop, 
Chairman, 

On January 28, 1952, at 10:10 a. m., the 
Committee on Un-American Activities met 
in room 226, Oid Fouse Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., at which time the said 
Sidney Buchman war again called to appear 
as a witness before the committee. The said 
Sidney Buchman failed to answer to his 
name and willfully defaulted in his appear- 
ance before the said committee, as required 
by the said subpena, and willfully refused 
to rive such testimony as required under 
and by virtue of Public Law 601, section 121, 
subsection (q) (2) of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, and under House Resolution 7 of 
the Eighty-second Congress, in compliance 
with said subpena. 

The record of the proceedings before the 
Committee on Un-American Activities on 
Monday, January 28, 1952, is set forth as 
follows: 

“(The Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 
a. m., in room 226, Old House Office Build- 
ing, Hon. Francis E. WatLTer presiding. 
Committee members present: Representa- 
tives Francis E. WALTER, MorGAN M. MOoUL- 
DER, CLYDE DOYLE, JAMEs B. FRAZIER, JR. (ap- 
pearance as noted in record), Harotp H. 
VELDE (uppearance as noted in record), 
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BERNARD W. KéaRNEY, DONALD L. JACKSON, 
and CHARLES E, POTTER). 

“Mr. WaLTER. The committee will come to 
order, please. Mr. Tavenner, who is the first 
witness? 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Sidney Buchman. 

“Mr. Pepper. Mr. Chairman. 

“Mr. WaLTER. Who are you? 


“STATEMENT OF MorRTON PEPPER, ATTORNEY, 
New York City 


“Mr. PEPPER. My name is Morton Pepper, 
and I am a lawyer in New York City. In 
accordance with the notice that was sent to 
Judge Woop yesterday and to Mr. Tavenner 
yesterday, Mr. Buchman has commenced an 
action in the District Court for the District 
of Columbia to determine whether the sub- 
pena that was issued upon him is a valid 
subpena. . 

“In that action he has made a motion for 
a temporary injunction and, incidentally, 
for a restraining order. 

“Last Friday Judge Matth2ws informed 
my partner, when he was before Judge 
Matthews, that if such an action were com- 
menced, she would set down the motion for 
a temporary injunction for prompt hearing 
and specify a date and time, to wit, Wednes- 
day of this week at noon. , 

“Mr. Buchman, therefore, respectfully re- 
quests your committee to continue the sub- 
pena to permit the district court to deter- 
mine the question which has been presented 
to it; that is, whether the subpena is valid. 

“He feels that if he appears here and tes- 
tifies that will deprive the court of jurisdic- 
tion, and, therefore, he ought not to be asked 
to testify at this time, until the court can 
determine whether the subpena is a valid 
one. 

“Mr. WALTER. As I understand the situa- 
tion, you claim that a telegram was sent to 
the chairman of this committee. I know 
nothing about any such notice which you 
as a member of the bar know, and ought 
to know, is not binding upon the committee. 

“But on Friday the application for the 
rule was filed by your client. As I under- 
stand it, the application was filed at 10 
o’clock on Friday morning; is that correct? 

“Mr. PepPer. I don’t know the time, but I 
presume that is correct. 

“Mr. WALTER. It was filed on Friday morn- 
ing? 

“Mr. PEPPER. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. WALTER. At about half past 2 on Fri- 
day afternoon, there was served on the coun- 
sel for this committee a notice that an ap- 
plication would be filed at 3:30. 

“The fact is that at the time that notice 
was served on counsel for this committee 
the application had already been filed. I do 
not think that is being fair with the com- 
mittee. It is resorting to a very sharp prac- 
tice, as I understand it. 

“When the committee adjourned on Fri- 
day, counsel for the committee was in- 
structed to repair to the United States court 
for the purpose of resisting the application. 
When he got there he learned that the court 
had already ruled on the application. 

“That being the fact, we are now con- 
fronted with this situation: That an appli- 
cation was filed at 10 o’clock on Friday morn- 
ing for a rule. The application was denied. 

“Whether or not your client is going to re- 
new the application, I am not or this com- 
mittee is not, concerned with. The bare 
facts in the record disclose that this matter 
has already been adjudicated. 

“Where is your client? 

“Mr. Pepper. May I say a word? 

“Mr. WaLTER. Where is your client? 

“Mr. Pepper. He is in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington. 

“Mr. WALTER. Well, he is supposed to be 
here. And, Mr. Counsel, I would like the 
record to show the validity of the service, 
and that the subpena was served. 

“Mr. PEPPER. May I say one word for the 
record, sir? 

“Mr. WALTER. Yes; go ahead. 
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“Mr. Pepper. After the events of Friday re- 
lated by you, it is my understanding that a 
letter was directed to this committee, either 
on Friday or Saturday, I am not sure which, 
I believe Friday, stating that this new action 
would be commenced, and telegraphic notice 
was sent yesterday to Mr. Tavenner as well 
as to Mr. Woop informing both of those 
gentlemen that this action would be com- 
menced this morning, and that there would 
be an application for a temporary stay pend- 
ing action, and the papers have been filed. 

“Mr. WaLTER. About that we know nothing 
and are not concerned. 

“After all, what you propose to do in the 
future has no bearing at all on the fact that 
your client is in contempt of this commit- 
tee by not appearing. 

“Mr. Pepper. Congressman, you put him in 
this dilemma: That if he appears, he, by 
his own action, would prevent the district 
court from determining whether the issuance 
of the subpena was valid because he will 
make the question moot. 

“And it seems to me that that is an un- 
fair position to put him in. Nothing will be 
lost by waiting the few days until Judge 
Matthews determines first the question of a 
temporary stay, and, second, the question of 
a preliminary injunction. She will set that 
down for Wednesday, she said. 

“And I—— 

“Mr. Water. That matter has already 
been passed on. Let me repeat, it was passed 
on on Friday. And you and your law firm 
knew full well when you appeared here Fri- 
day afternoon with a notice of intention to 
apply for a rule, that the application had al- 
ready been filed. 

“Mr. Pepper. But the application—— 

“Mr. WaLTER. It was filed in the morning, 
and you came here and deliberately at- 
tempted to deceive this committee. We had 
no notice, we had no notice of your inten- 
tion to file the application in the morning. 
You went in the court without notifying this 
committee of your intention and actually 
presented argument in support of your ap- 
plication for a rule. 

“When you came up here at 2:30 in the 
afternoon, we were not told that this mat- 
ter had been presented before, and I do not 
think that you are entitled to any considera- 
tion, particularly in view of the fact that 
when we were in California your client there 
attempted to resort to things that it was 
determined were not bona fide. He applied 
for a continuance on the grounds that he was 
ill, and he was not ill. And his own doctor 
said that he was not ill. 

“So you produce your client now to testi- 
fy or we will proceed in accordance with 
what I think is just and proper with regard 
to the interests of the United States. 

“Mr. Perper. May I say that I think it is in 
the interests of the United States and of 
justice to permit the court to decide this 
question in an orderly fashion. 

“Mr. Water. Well, there is nothing before 
the court—no court in the land is going to 
interfere with the orderly processes of gov- 
ernment. And one of the most important 
of those processes is the inquiry authority cf 
the Congress of the United States. And no 
court is ever going to interfere with that, 
and the court has already so ruled. 

“Mr. Pepper. You may very well be right, 
Congressman, but then ‘t seems to me noth- 
ing will be lost by waiting 2 days. 

“Mr. WALTER. We have been waiting a good 
many days, and we do not propose to per- 
mit your Communist client to make a fool 
of the Congress of the United States. 

“Proceed, Mr. Tavenner. 

“Mr. Tavenner, will you raise your right 
hand? 

“Do you solemnly swear that the testi- 
mony you are about to give this commit- 
tee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

“Mr. TAVENNER. I do. 
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“TESTIMONY OF FRANK S. TAVENNER, JR., 
CoMMITTEE COUNSEL 


“Mr. TaVENNER. Mr. Chairman, I have be- 
fore me the subpena issued by the chairman 
of this committee on January 15, 1952, 
served upon Mr, Sidney Buchman, requiring 
his appearance before the committee on 
Thursday, January 24, 1952, in room 226 
of the Old House Office Building, at the hour 
of 10:30 a. m. 

“The subpena shows that it was served 
on January 17, 1952, at 3:40 p. m., in the 
law office of Pepper & Siegel, 55 Liberty 
Street, New York City, in the presence of 
Pepper and Halpern, members of the Pepper 
& Siegel firm, room 1807, by Mr. Alvin W. 
Stokes, an investigator for this committee. 

“I desire to offer this subpena in evidence 
and ask that it be marked ‘Exhibit 1.’ 

“Mr. WaLTER. Mark it ‘Exhibit 1’ and let it 
be received in evidence. 

“(The subpena referred to, marked ‘Ex- 
hibit No. 1,’ is filed herewith.) 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, several 
days before the return date of the subpena, 
Mr. Lawrence Siegel, attorney for Mr. Buch- 
man, called me by long distance from New 
York, and in the course of his conversation 
with me on a matter unrelated to the Buch- 
man hearing, asked if the witness, Mr. Sid- 
ney Buchman, would be reached on January 
24. I advised him that the committee had 
been delayed in the work as scheduled and 
it was quite possible that Mr. Buchman 
wouid not be reached until the 25th. 

“And, in order that Mr. Buchman not be 
required to wait here unnecessarily, I agreed 
with his counsel that he appear before the 
committee on January 25, at 10:30 a. m. 

“In the afternoon of January 24, Mr. Hal- 
pern, associate counsel with Mr. Siegel, ap- 
peared at my office and asked what hour 
Mr. Buchman would be reached on the 25th, 
and I advised him that the committee would 
likely reach the witness at 11 a. m. 

“And it was understood that he should 
be here at that time. 

“The testimony of other witnesses on the 
morning of the 25th consumed far more 
time than was expected, and I advised Mr. 
Halpern, who was present during the morn- 
ing session, that Mr. Buchman would be 
reached at 2:15 p. m. 

“Mr. Buchman was called as a witness 
when the committee convened in open ses- 
sion at approximately 2:20 p. m., on Janu- 
ary 25. He failed to answer to his name 
and did not appear. 

“Mr. WALTER. Up to that time, in your 
conferences with the witness’ lawyers, did 
they indicate that any steps would be taken 
to vitiate the service of the subpena? 

“Mr. TAVENNER. None whatever. 

“Mr. Water. All right, proceed. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. At 2:25 p. m., Mr. Siegel, 
counsel for Mr. Sidney Buchman, appeared 
in the hearing room only long enough to de- 
liver to me in the presence of the commit- 
tee, a notice that he would, at 3:30 p. m., 
before Hon. Burnita S. Matthews, judge of 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, apply for the entry of a 
rule to show cause why the subpena served 
upon Mr. Buchman to appear before the 
committee, should not be quashed, vacated, 
and set aside. 

“I learned in the clerk’s office of the said 
court that the application for the rule had 
been denied. 

“Mr. WALTER. When had it been filed? 

“Mr. TAVENNER. The information obtained 
through the United States attorney for the 
District of Columbia was that it had been 
filed, or, rather, was that Mr. Siegel had ap- 
peared and presented the matter and argued 
it orally. 

“Mr. WALTER. By ‘the matter,’ you mean 
the application for the rule to show cause? 

“Mr, TAVENNER. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. WatrTer. So that at the time the no- 
tice of the intention to apply was served 

on you, it had already been argued in court, 
or had been presented and argued in court? 
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“Mr. TAVENNER. And argued orally. 

“Mr. WALTER. Yes. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. In court. And that pos- 
sibly prior to 1:30, the court had denied the 
application. 

“I endeavored to make an investigation 
to determine whether or not counsel actually 
knew of the entry of the notation ‘Denied’ 
prior to the service of the paper upon me 
here. 

“Mr. WALTER. He certainly knew that it 
had already been applied for; that is, the 
rule. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Yes. But from my inves- 
tigation he did not actually know that the 
denial had been endorsed on the applica- 
tion. 

“Shortly after learning that the applica- 
tion had been denied, I met Mr. Halpern, 
associate of Mr. Siegel, and also a Miss Sha- 
piro, another associate in the law firm of 
Mr. Siegel, both of whom had taken part 
in one way or another in the handling of 
these matters in court, and I told Mr. Hal- 
pern that I understood that the application 
had been denied, and in light of that, to 
have his witness returned to the committee 
hearing room, or, rather, to appear in the 
committee hearing room at once. 

“I returned to the committee hearing 
room, and Mr. Halpern appeared. 

“Mr. Water. Did he have Mr. Buchman 
with him? 

“Mr. TaVENNER. No, sir. The time that I 
had seen Mr. Halpern was approximately 
3:50 p. m. Very near to 5 p. m. Mr. Hal- 
pern arrived in the hearing room alone. He 
produced a letter signed by Mr. Siegel, R. 
Lawrence Siegel, which included this para- 
graph: 

“Please be advised that Judge Burnita 
Shelton Matthews, judge of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
today at about 3 p. m., set down the applica- 
tion of Sidney Buchman for a restraining 
order enjoining the operation of the subpena 
to Wednesday, January 30, 1952, at 12 noon. 
The court has directed that all papers to be 
filed by Sidney Buchman on the return date 
are to be served upon counsel to your com- 
mittee by Tuesday, January 29, 1952, by 
4p.m’ 

“Prior to his appearance here I found it 
was impractical, after talking to you, to 
have the committee assemble Friday after- 
noon, and I got in touch with the chairman 
of the committee, who was here momen- 
tarily, and the chairman of the committee, 
in your absence notified Mr. Sidney Buch- 
man in writing through his counsel of an 
extension of his subpena, and that he be 
required to appear here this morning at 
10 a. m. to testify before the committee. 

“The notice reads as follows: 

“JANUARY 25, 1952. 
“Mr. SIDNEY BUCHMAN, 
“In care of Pepper & Siegel, 
“55 Liberty Street, New York City. 

“Dear Sir: Please be advised that your 
appearance before the committee as a wit- 
ness under the subpena served upon you 
January 17, 1952, returnable January 24, 1952, 
and continued by direction of committee 
counsel first to January 25, 1952, at 11 a. m., 
and then to January 25, 1952, at 2:15 p. m., 
is continued to Monday, January 28, at 10 
a. m., in room 226, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

“The subpena served upon you will be 
continued in full force and effect until the 
date mentioned. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Joun S. Woop, 
“Chairman.” 

“I have before me a copy of that direction, 
and endorsed at the bottom of it is: 

“‘*Copy received, Gerald P. Halpern, of 
Pepper & Siegel, attorney for Mr. Buchman.’ 

“I desire to offer the notice in evidence 
and ask that it be marked ‘Exhibit 2.’ 

“Mr. WALTER. Mark it and let it be received. 

“(The document referred to, marked ‘Ex- 
hibit No. 2’ is filed herewith.) 
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“Mr. TAVENNER. On Saturday morning, be- 
tween 11 and 12 a. m., that is January 26, 
I called the firm of Mr. Siegel in New York 
by long distance. And the only one of the 
attorneys who had been active'in the matter 
whom I could contact by long distance was 
Miss Shapiro. I advised her that the com- 
mittee was expecting Mr. Buchman to be 
present this morning; that this extension of 
his subpena had been given; and I wanted 
to know whether or not Mr. Buchman had 
been personally advised of that fact. 

(“Representatives JAMES B. FRAZIER, JR., 
and Harotp H. Vetpe entered the hearing 
room at this point.) 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Around 2 p. m., Miss Sha- 
piro called me in my office here and advised 
that Mr. Buchman had been so advised and 
knew that the committee expected his ap- 
pearance here this morning. 

“I may add that when Mr. Halpern appeared 
here at around 5 o’clock on the afternoon 
of January 25, when he presented the letter, 
and when the notice of extension of time 
of the subpena was given him, that he indi- 
cated to me that he understood that we 
would do that as a matter of form. 

“I advised Mr. Halpern that this was not 
a matter of form; that the committee was 
serious about it, and that ‘t desired to inter- 
rogate his client, Mr. Buchman, and Mr. 
Buchman should be ready to appear here 
and should be ready to testify. 

“Mr. MOovuLpEeR. Does the subpena require 
his presence and appearance before the com- 
mittee in attendance continuously until dis- 
missed by the committee? 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Yes, sir; that is the lan- 
guage of it, I am confident. 

“The subpena contains the language: 

“‘And he is not to depart without leave 
of said committee.’ 

“Then I received this morning at 9:18 
a.m., just about 12 minutes before the time 
for this hearing, a telegram under date of 
January 28, at 5:11—I am-not certain 
whether the 5:11 refers to time, or not. I 
merely state that the telegram is dated ‘1952, 
January 28, a.m. 5:11.’ 

“And this telegram is as follows: 

“ ‘Frank S. TAVENNER, Jr., Esq., 
“‘Room 226, Old House Office Building, 
Washington: 

“‘Please take notice that an application 
for a preliminary injunction and for a tem- 
porary restraining order to refrain and en- 
join the operation of the subpena served 
upon Sidney Buchman on January 17, 1952, 
and continued by your committee to January 
28, 1952, at 10 a. m., will be sought by the 
undersigned as attorneys for Sidney Buch- 
man on Monday morning, January 28, 1952, 
before the United States District Court, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“ ‘SIDNEY BUCHMAN, 
““By PEprer & SIEGEL, 
“‘Attorneys for Sidney Buchman, 
“55 Liberty Street, New York 5, N. Y.’ 


“Mr. Water. Is your client prepared to 
testify, Mr. Pepper? 

“Mr. Pepper. He is not, sir. 

“Mr. WALTER. Then, Mr. Tavenner, I direct 
you to direct the Sergeant at Arms to locate 
him and place him under arrest and incar- 
cerate him in such a place that it is con- 
venient for the Sergeant at Arms to produce 
him when we are ready to hear him. 

“Let the record show that there are pres- 
ent Messrs. MOULDER, DOYLE, FRAZIER, VELDE, 
KEARNEY, JACKSON, POTTER, and WALTER. 


* * * * * 


“(During the testimony of another witness 
during this day’s hearing, Representative 
FrANcEs E. WALTER left the hearing room; 
Representative MORGAN M. MOULDER assumed 
the chair.) 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, it is now 
12 minutes past 11 o’clock. I have just been 
advised that Mr. Sidney Buchman did file a 
proceeding in the district court this morning; 
that it was in the nature of a motion for a 
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declaratory judgment, which would take 
probably a considerable period of time, to 
be measured in months, to have a hearing and 
a decision, and that the papers filed in the 
court also included the motion for a tempo- 
rary injunction, or the granting of a re- 
straining order, or some other form of imme- 
diate relief which,might delay the appearance 
of the witness Buchman before the com- 
mittee. . 

“The court ruled on this phase of the mat- 
ter, possibly, a half hour or more ago, and 
denied the application for a temporary in- 
junction or a restraining order, as the case 
may be, on the ground that the matter had 
been substantially the same as that disposed 
of on the morning of January 25. 

“It would appear, therefore, that Mr. Sid- 
ney Buchman is in a state of continuing con- 
tempt of the committee in his failure to 
appear here. 

“I am just advised that while I have been 
speaking his attorney has come in, one of his 
counsels has come in the room, and if so I 
would like to ask him a question. 

“Mr. PEPPER. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. You are Mr. Pepper? 

“Mr. PepPer. That is right. 

“Mr. TavENNER. Did you hear what I had 
to say? 

“Mr. PEeprerR. I heard only part of it. I 
heard you say that the motion had .been 
denied on the ground that it was substan- 
tially the same as had been disposed of on 
Friday. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Yes, sir. Do you have any 
information to the contrary? 

“Mr. PEPPER. No; I have no information 
at all. I am waiting here because I am 
expecting an order here. We arranged that 
the counsel who handled the matter in dis- 
trict court would come in when he was 
finished. 

“Mr. 


KEARNEY. Have any arrangements 


been made to produce your client before the 


committee? 

“Mr. PEPPER; No, sir. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Where is your client now? 

“Mr. PEPPER. My client is in the vicinity of 
Washington, sir. 

“Mr. MOULDER. May I ask one question? 

“Mr. PEPPER. Yes. 

“Mr. MOuULDER. There is no question about 
service of the subpena; is there? You do 
acknowledge that your client has been duly 
served or processed by the committee? 

“Mr. Prpper. It was served in my presence. 
It was served by arrangement with your 
agent. 

“As a matter of fact, Mr. Buchman had 
arranged to go to Denver, and either he 
or we got a telephone call from Washington 
indicating that a subpena had been issued. 
He immediately canceled his plans to go vo 
Denver, and my office made the arrangements 
for him to come to my office so that your 
agent could serve the subpena. He did not 
want to dodge the subpena; he did not in- 
tend to dodge the subpena. He wanted to 
make himself amenable to the process of the 
committee. 

“Mr. MouLpEr. That is the point that is 
admitted for the record; that the subpena 
has been duly served as testified by Mr. 
Tavenner? 

“Mr. Pepper. There is no question about it. 

“Mr. MouLper. All right. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Will your client, Mr. Sidney 
Buchman, appear now? If so, we will inter- 
rupt this hearing at the moment and pro- 
ceed with the examination of Mr. Buchman. 

“Mr. Pepper. Mr. Tavenner, I cannot an- 
swer that question now. I expect to hear 
from him, but I do not want to mislead 
either you or the committee. I believe his 
answer will be that he will not appear. But 
if you care to give me time so that he can 
communicate with me, I will tell him what 
the situation is, and he will make the de- 
termination himself, as he has done in the 

ast. 

“Mr. Kearney. Mr. Chairman? 
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“Mr. MouLpER. General KEARNEY. 

“Mr. KEARNEY. May I suggest, as far as the 
time element is concerned, with reference to 
the witness, Sidney Buchman, that I do not 
see the necessity for the committee to give 
Mr. Buchmen any further time. He is un- 
der direction of the subpena to appear be- 
fore this committee and was ordered to ap- 
pear here this morning. I think that the 
direction of the chairman, Mr. WALTER, 
should be carried out, that all attempts be 
made to locate the witness aud place him 
under arrest. 

“Mr. JacKsoN. May I ask a question? 

“Mr. MOULDER. Mr. JACKSON. 

“Mr. JACKSON. Have the instructions of the 
chairman been implemented, or are they in 
the process of being carried out? 

“Mr. TavENNER. No, sir. In my view of it, 
it wou!d probably take a resolution of the 
Congress to do it. I would think so. 

“*Ar. JACKSON. I would certainly say that 
the committee should proceed at the earliest 
possible moment to place the matter before 
the House of Representatives. 

“Mr.. PEPPER. May I know what the direc- 
tion of the committee is; whether you want 
to allow the witness time or not? 

“Mr. TavENNER. Your witness is certainly 
in contempt now, and I think the next move 
is up to him.” 

The foregoing willful default by the said 
Sidney Buchman in his appearance before 
the said Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties on the 25th day of January 1952 and on 
the 28th day of January 1952 as required by 
the said subpena, and the willful refusal by 
the said Sidney Buchman to give such testi- 
mony as required under and by virtue of 
Public Law 601, section 121, subsection (q) 
(2) of the Seventy-ninth Congress, and 
under House Resolution 7 of the Eighty- 
second Congress, in compliance with said 
subpena, are violations of the subpena served 
upon him by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, deprived the committee of neces- 
sary and pertinent testimony regarding mat- 
ters which the said committee was instructed 
by the said public taw and House resolution 
to investigate, and places the said witness, 
Sidney Buchman, in contempt of the House 
of Representatives of the United States. 


Mr. WOOD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
517) and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives certify the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives as to the willful 
default of Sidney Buchman in failing to ap- 
pear before the Committee on Un-American 
Activities in response to a subpena duly 
served upon him, together with all the facts 
in connection therewith, under seal of the 
House of Representatives, to the United 
States Attorney for the District of Columbia, 
to the end that the said Sidney Buchman 
may be proceeded against in the manner and 
form provided by law. 


Mr. WOOD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under the rules and the parliamentary 
procedure governing debate on this char- 
acter of resolution, I yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. VELpDE], 
the ranking minority member of our 
committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield such time as 
he may desire to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER], who served 
as subcommittee chairman when the 
witness appeared before the subcommit- 
tee in California, and who also served as 
chairman of the committee when Sidney 
Buchman failed to appear before it in 
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response to the committee’s subpena 
duly served upon him. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
ceedings now under consideration relate 
to the most outrageous contempt of 
Congress it is possible to conceive of. 
The witness Sidney Buehman, guided by 
practitioners whose activities ought to 
be looked into by the bar associations of 
which they are members, indicated from 
the inception of his testimony in Cali- 
fornia his complete contempt for the 
orderly processes of this Republic. 

Mr. Buchman testified quite frankly 
that he was a Communist. The com- 
mittee know that; as a matter of fact, 
we had this Communist Party member- 
ship card in our possession. But when 
he was asked questions that would have 
enabled us to report to the Congress of 
the United States steps that could hav2 
been taken and can be taken in order to 
make the unwary cognizant of the in- 
sidious movement of which this man ad- 
mittedly was a part, he refused to testify. 

He could not have justified his re- 
fusal to testify on constitutional grounds 
because, having admitted that he was a 
Communist, then of course the doors 
these people close behind them so fre- 
quently were not available to him. He 
knew that. He was aware of that. When 
he got to the point where he realized 
he was in contempt of the Congress, he 
called to the committee’s attention the 
fact that a quorum was not present. 
Subsequently, other witnesses testified 
before your Committee on Un-American 
Activities. As a result of the testimony 
adduced from these witnesses, we con- 
cluded it was necessary to call Mr. Buch- 
man again to make inquiry into activi- 


_ ties that we knew he was engaged in. 


Mr. Buchman was served with a sub- 
pena. Every consideration was shown 
him. His lawyers were advised that it 
was not necessary for him to remain in 
the committee room for the balance of 
a day—or in Washington—he was not 
in the committee room at any time. His 
presence was arranged for after con- 
sultation between committee counsel and 
his lawyer at a time convenient to him. 
He did not appear. When he was 
called—his lawyer, his legal representa- 
tive, I will not call him a lawyer—his 
legal representative handed to the com- 
mittee, a paper which purported to be a 
rule to show cause why a restraining 
order should not be issued. At the time 
that device was resorted to, his legal rep- 
resentative had already presented the 
matter to the United States court. The 
notice was to the effect that the applica- 
tion for the rule to show cause would be 
made at 3 o’clock. The application was 
made at 10 o’clock in the morning with- 
out our committee ever being accorded 
the courtesy at least of being notified of 
this application. It not only had been 
presented at 10 o'clock in the morning, 
but at the time the paper was dumped on 
committee counsel’s desk, the court had 
ruled adversely. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEARNEY. And at the time that 
the order to show cause was served upon 
the committee, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania having stated that the 
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motion had already been argued in Fed- 
eral court—at the time the order was 
served upon the committee, counsel for 
the witness knew that the order had been 
argued and that the decision had been 
made by the Federal court. 

Mr. WALTER. Oh, I will not be so 
uncharitable as to accuse him of any- 
thing of that sort. But when the order 
was handed down I think it is safe to 
assume that he knew what was in the 
order. 

Mr. RANKIN. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if it would not be in order for 
the committee to bring in a resolution 
to disbar that Communist lawyer from 
practicing in the Federal courts? 

Mr. WALTER. I do not think such 
a resolution would have any force or 
effect; that is, of course, a matter for the 
courts. 

Mr. RANKIN. I rather think it would. 
I dare say that if this Congress passed 
a resolution of that kind, every judge 
in the country would recognize it and 
would abide by it. 

Mr. WALTER. Yes; but the judge 
himself, on his own motion, could not 
disbar anybody. I am sorry, I must de- 
cline to yield further to anyone. 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, that is what 
ought to be done. 

Mr. WALTER. A subsequent time for 
a hearing was fixed. The witness and 
his legal representatives were notified, 
and at the appointed time having been 
served by a process server with a valid 
subpena, the witness failed to appear. 
I could not conceive of a clearer case of 
contempt. I ask you to vote favorably 
on this resolution. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As I understand, 
when this rule was presented to the com- 
mittee, it had already been argued, and it 
was later found to have been denied by 
the court. 

Mr. WALTER. It was not arule. It 
was a notice of an application for a 
rule to show cause. The committee was 
notified that the application would be 
made at 3 o’clock in the afternoon when 
actually it was made at 10 o’clock in the 
morning, and the committee was never 
notified that the application was to be 
made. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And it was de- 
nied? 

Mr. WALTER. 
denied. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And the commit- 
tee was not informed about the fact that 
it had been argued and denied. No in- 
formation was given to the committee 
which would tend to create an impres- 
sion on the part of the committee, which 
would bring a conflict between the com- 
mittee and the court? 

Mr. WALTER. On the contrary, a de- 
liberate attempt was made to deceive 
the committee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is what I 
wanted to bring out. 

Mr. WALTER. In order to excuse the 
fact that this man was not in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And that is in 
addition to the other contempt. 

Mr. WALTER. Of course it is. 


It was argued and 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Is it not true also that 
the court would have no power to pre- 
vent a committee of the House to act? 

Mr. WALTER. Well, the Court recog- 
nized the limits of its authority and 
power to interfere with another branch 
of Government, and very properly de- 
cided that this case was without merit, 
and dismissed it. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker,I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the reso- 
lution to cite Sidney Buchman for con- 
tempt of Congress, and hope it is unani- 
mously adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I did not choose to become a member 
of the subcommittee which held hear- 
ings in Los Angeles at which Sidney 
Buchman previously testified, and, there- 
fore, am not familiar with the proceed- 
ings there with the exception of what I 
read in the record. It appears to me, 
however, that notwithstanding the 
Hollywood hearings, Sidney Buchman 
is certainly in contempt of this Congress. 
No witness can be put in jeopardy before 
a committee of Congress as he can be- 
fore a court of law, therefore, Sidney 
Buchman had no grounds whatsoever 
for refusing now to come before the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee and testify. Even if he were asked 
the identical questions, and were to give 
the identical answers here as he did in 
Hollywood his duty as an American citi- 
zen to appear when called upon by a 
legally issued subpena of this Congress 
is crystal clear. Sidney Buchman has 
violated that obligation he owes to the 
United States of Amcrica. 

While there is no desire on my part 
at least to set Buchman up as an ex- 
am le, it appears to me that the House 
must be in full accord on this citation 
in order to establish our authority in 
the matter of congressional hearings. 
We have had several other witnesses 
appear before the committee who ad- 
mitted their Communist affiliations and 
then attempted to evade questions re- 
garding their association with other 
members of the Communist Party, and 
likewise declined to give the names of 
other Communist Party members in their 
particular cell or group. The commit- 
tee has given considerable thought to 
the question as to whether a person who 
admits his past Communist affiliation 
should be obliged to give the names of 
his Communist associates. Certainly no 
person likes to betray a friend and we 
all hate to be squealers or stool pigeons; 
nevertheless if the Committee on Un- 
American Activities is to execute its duty 
and obligation to the American people, 
I feel that we must do all in our power 
to obtain the confessions of former Com- 
munists and subversives, not only as to 
their own membership in subversive or- 
ganizations but also the membership of 
their associates. 

While there are a lot of legal tech- 
nicalities involved in this particular 
citation, the main reason Mr. Buchman 
does not want to testify again is because 
he either is afraid of retaliation from 
some of his former Communist associates 
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or he fears the consequences of further 
exposing his own manipulations while 
a member of the Communist Party. 
From the report of the proceedings thus 
far, it appears that Sidney Buchman will 
not, even if he decides to appear before 
our committee, cooperate with the com- 
mittee—but this is a matter of little im- 
portance compared to the importance of 
this case as a precedent for future wit- 
nesses before any committee of Con- 
gress. Should this contempt citation 
be denied by the House of Representa- 
tives today, the witnesses who are sub- 
penaed in the future before any con- 
gressional committee will most certainly 
try to escape giving their testimony. Mr. 
Buchman, through his attorney, ap- 
pealed to the judicial brand of our Gov- 
ernment for relief in this particular case. 
The judicial branch of Government 
wisely decided that he had no standing 
in a court of law with his particular plea. 
It is therefore incumbent upon us, as 
Members of Congress, to put in motion 
the machinery of the law which we have 
available and pass this resolution for 
contempt of Congress. I sincerely hope 
it is adopted unanimously. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VELDE. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. While it may be 
a little bit tough on Mr. Buchman to face 
this kind of resolution, so far as I person- 
ally am concerned as long as young men 
are inducted into the military service to 
fight Communists all over the world, and 
so long as the taxpayers of this country 
are required to spend twenty-five, fifty, 
seventy-five, or one hundred billions in 
tax funds fighting this bunch, I will have 
no hesitancy in voting for resolutions of 
this kind, whether it be my son, my 
brother, or some other fellow. I just 
want to get that in the Recorp. If we 
had no taxation, if we were not fighting, 
if our people were not spilling their 
blood all over the world, then it would be 
a different proposition; but we might 
just as well come down to the crux of the 
situation and face it. Iam ready to vote. 

Mr. VELDE. I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VELDE. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. Can the gentleman as- 
sure the House that regardless of the 
fact that we disagree with this man’s 
views, and disagree strongly, he has been 
given every right to which he was en- 
titled and has been treated justly by this 
committee and the Congress? 

Mr. VELDE. I certainly agree with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. I may 
say that not only was he given every 
opportunity in Hollywood, but he has 
also been given every opportunity to ap- 
pear here. As a matter of fact, I think 
the committee leaned over backward to 
favor him and see that his rights were 
protected. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VELDE. I yield. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Supplementing what 
the gentleman from Illinois just stated, 
I will also add that the committee did 
bend over backward to give Mr. Buch- 
man and his attorneys all the leeway 
possible. He appeared and testified be- 
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fore the committee at his own conven- 
ience. But I want to call the attention 
of the House to the fact that during the 
time the arguments are going on be- 
tween counsel for the committee, the 
committee, and attorneys for the wit- 
ness, that at one phase an attorney rep- 
r2senting the witness, from the city of 
New York, I believe, told the committee 
in substance that while he, the attor- 
ney for the witness, would recommend to 
the witness that he obey the directions 
of the subpena, Mr. Buchman himself 
stated in words or in substance that re- 
gardless of any subpena he would not 
appear before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Mr. VELDE. Iam very glad the gen- 
tleman brought that point out. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VELDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. I neglected to call to 
the attention of the House the fact that 
when Buchman was subpenaed in Cali- 
fornia and failed to appear, his lawyer 
presented himself to the committee and 
said the man was ill; whereupon I was 
compelled to get the Public Health Serv- 
ice doctor who examined Mr. Buchman. 
The Public Health Service doctor re- 
ported that he was able to testify. 
More than that, he brought a statement 
from Mr. Buchman’s own doctor to the 
effect that Buchman was not ill. There- 
fore we postponed the hearing for half 
a day while we were ascertaining wheth- 
er or not the man could appear and 
whether or not his appearance would be 
injurious to his health. 

Mr. VELDE. I thank the gentleman 
for bringing that point out. I did not 
know that that was true. It just dem- 
onstrates more clearly that Buchman 
was given every opportunity, including 
the medical examination. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VELDE. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. I am not quite clear on 
the picture as to the matter that has 
been presented to the committee, but I 
take it that this man Buchman was be- 
fore the committee, was sworn and tes- 
tified and then asked to come back again 
and refused to return. 

Mr. VELDE. That is right. He tes- 
tified that he was a member of the Com- 
munist Party, as I understand, and then 
refused to name any of his associates. 

Mr. JONAS. I understand from the 
report made by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that this man 
confessed he was a Communist, or stated 
so under oath. 

Mr. VELDE. He made a statement 
under oath before the subcommittee. 

Mr. JONAS. I want to say by way of 
explanation that I think the gentleman 
from Illinois, my very close personal 
friend, and I have had an experience re- 
cently which brought this whole picture 
home to us when we were up for nomi- 
nation to our present position in Con- 
gress. For the first time in the State 
of Illinois under our legislative act we 
had to comply with the law which says 
that you have to sign an affidavit in 
which you state you have never been 
affiliated with the Communist Party, 
that you are not a member of the Com- 
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munist Party, that you are not engaged 
either directly or indirectly, or associ- 
ated with, any associations, societies, 
or organizations that have for their ob- 
jective the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. It seems to 
me if the gentleman and I have to com- 
ply with that law there should not be 
much hesitancy in taking an individual 
like this and teaching him what the laws 
and the Constitution of the United 
States mean at this time. 

Mr. VELDE. Yes. I might add that 
I am sure all of the delegation from 
Illinois were very happy to sign that 
oath when they came up for reelection. 

Mr. WOOD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Jackson]. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, several Members have asked me 
during the period of time that this reso- 
lution has been under consideration who 
Mr. Sidney Buchman is and what his re- 
lationship was with the international 
conspiracy which we know today to be 
that conspiracy which parades under the 
name of the Communist Party. 

If Sidney Buchman’s name does not 
ring a familiar bell here on the floor of 
the House suffice it to say that he is very 
well known in the moving-picture in- 
dustry in Hollywood, a great industry 
against which there was a determined 
attack launched by the Communist Party. 
Mr. Buchman is a writer and producer. 
He is not a small fry. It is very likely 
that during the period of his membership 
in the Communist Party he acquired 
more extensive information than did the 
average member in a Communist Party 
branch or section. 

As the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WaLTER] has pointed out, there de- 
veloped following Mr. Buchman’s origi- 
nal appearance before the committee 
new informs:tion which the committee 
felt should be explored and about which 
questions should be asked Mr. Buchman. 
The very essence of the Communist con- 
spiracy is the membership of the conspir- 
acy. The acts and deeds of a conspiracy 
are the reflection of the people who con- 
stitute that conspiracy. Mr. Buchman 
has refused to cooperate with the com- 
mittee in this regard. 

I am convinced, and I am sure that 
every member of the committee is con- 
vinced, that Mr. Buchman has important 
testimony which he could give to the 
Congress and to the people of the United 
States with respect to the operations of 
the Communist Party and the nature and 
extent of the Communist infiltration in 
Hollywood. It was for this purpose that 
he was called again before the commit- 
tee and it was in the course of this proper 
and legal inquiry that he refused to an- 
swer a subpena from the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. Does the gentleman 
have the same view of Sidney Buchman 
asIhave? After attempts were made by 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties to afford him the opportunity of ap- 
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pearing before the committee after he 
had been cited as a member of the Com- 
munist Party, he did appear in Holly- 
wood and he was in contempt there by 
refusing to explore the area of his mem- 
bership in the Communist Party with the 
committee. He brought up the question 
of no quorum. He was definitely in con- 
tempt of Congress by his refusal to carry 
out the subpena that was issued him to 
appear in Washington. 

The action of Sidney Buchman leaves 
you with the impression that, because 
he was a producer aria man of great 
renown in the motion-picture industry, 
he was above the law. Here was a man 
who set himself up to be above the law 
established for the every-day common 
citizen. That was the impression I re- 
ceived from the actions of Sidney Buch- 
man both in Hollywood and here in 
Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I agree 
with the gentleman. Certainly Mr. 
Buchman’s actions before the committee 
have consisted of every effort known to 
man to stay out of the witness chair. 

Mr. POTTER. He was not only in 
contempt of the Congress but he has 
insulted the American people. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. BELCH™R. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. Is ke still writing 
and producing plays at this time? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I ques- 
tion very much whether Mr. Buchman 
could get a day’s work in Hollywood to- 
day if his life depended upon it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Did this same coun- 
sel, Mr. Pepper, appear for him out in 
California? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. 
have to ask the committee. 
stand that he did not. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. The same law firm 
represented him in California that repre- 
sents him here. 

Mr. KEATING. It seems to me that 
the actions of some of these members 
of the bar that represent these people 
are a reflection on the legal profession. 
They arrange and scheme up these vari- 
ous maneuvers for these people to go 
through. I wish there were something 
that could be done about it with the 
members of the bar. I hope your com- 
mittee will explore that angle. I think 
they are a disgrace to the bar. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I agree 
with the gentleman. There is a lot of 
room for house cleaning, and certainly 
the legal profession should explore the 
situation. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I renew my statement 
that by all means there should be a 
resolution to disbar that lawyer from 


I agree 


I yield 


I would 
I under- 
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practicing in the Federal courts, and it 
should be passed on to the American 
Bar Association and to the courts of the 
country. This is just a symptom of the 
real disease. Never in history has there 
been such Communist infiltration into 
every phase of American life as there 
is today, and the whole scheme is to 
destroy the American way of life, the 
American Government, and our Chris- 
tian civilization. ‘The sooner the Con- 
gress, both Houses, wakes up to that fact, 
and begins to expose and drive this gang 
from public office and from the various 
professions, the better off the American 
people are going to be. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. 
the gentleman. 

I think it should be stated very clearly 
that the comittee as such has made no 
charges against the attorney, except 
that of possible unethical conduct. I 
believe the word “Communist” was used 
in connection with the attorney. We 
did not imply that the Buchman attor- 
neys are members of the Communist 
Party, or have any connection with it. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. Is it not a fact that 
the American Bar Association has ap- 
pointed a committee and for some 
months has been studying the problem 
of situations of this sort, and that it has 
determined to take positive action 
against members of the bar that they 
feel are not acting properly? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. My 
understanding is that the committee so 
appointed has already passed a resolu- 
tion calling upon the various subdivi- 
sions of the American Bar Association to 
purge its membership of Communists. 

Mr. RANKIN. But a resolution from 
the Congress of the United States would 
be very encouraging to those patriotic 
members of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. WOOD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. WOOD of Georgia. On that, Mr. 
Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 316, nays 0, not voting 115, 
as follows: 


I thank 


[Roll No. 5] 
YEAS—316 

Aandahl Beckworth Bryson 
Abernethy Belcher Budge 
Adair Bender Burdick 
Addonizio Bennett, Fla. Burleson 
Albert Bennett, Mich. Burton 
Allen, Calif. Bentsen Busbey 
Allen, La. Berry Bush 
Andersen, Betts Butler 

H. Carl Bishop Camp 
Andresen, Blackney Carlyle 

August H. Boggs, Del. Carnahan 
Andrews Bolling Carrigg 
Angell Bolton Chatham 
Arends Bonner Cheif 
Aspinall Bosone Church 
Bailey Bow Clevenger 
Baker Boykin Cole, Kans. 
Bakewell Bramblett Cole, N. ¥. 
Baring Bray Colmer 
Bates, Ky. Brehm Cooley 
Bates, Mass. Brooks Cooper 
Battle Brown, Ga. Corbett 
Beamer Brown, Ohio Cotton 
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Rains 
Ramsay 
Rankin 
Redden 
Reed, Ill. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rees, Kans. 
Regan 
Rhodes 
Ribicoff 
Riehlman 
Riley 

Rivers 
Roberts 
Robeson 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo, 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass, 
Rogers, Tex. 
Roosevelt 
Sabath 
Sadlak 

St. George 
Saylor 
Schenck 
Schwabe 
Scott, Hardie 
Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr, 
Scrivner * 
Scudder 
Secrest 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 
Sheehan 
Short 
Simpson, Ill. 
Sittler 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Spence 
Springer 
Stockman 
Sutton 
Taber 
Tackett 
Tale 
Taylor 
Teague 
Thomas 
Thompson, 

Mich. 


Thompson, Tex. 


Thornberry 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Vail 

Van Pelt 
Van Zandt 
Velde 
Vinson 
Vursell 
Walter 
Weichel 
Werdel 
Wharton 
Wheeler 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, Miss. 
Willis 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winstead 
Withrow 
Wolverton 
Wood, Ga. 
Wood, Idaho 
Woodruff 
Yorty 
Zablocki 


Fernandez 
Fine 
Fugate 
Gamble 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gavin 
George 
Gwinn 
Hall, 

Edwin Arthur 
Harrison, Nebr. 
Harrison, Wyo. 
Hart 
Hays, Ohio 
Herter 
Hoffman, Mich, 
Irving 


Coudert Jackson, Calif. 
Cox Jackson, Wash, 
Crawford Jarman 
Crosser Javits 
Crumpacker Jenison 
Cunningham Jenkins 
Curtis, Mo. Jensen 
Dague Jonas 
Davis, Tenn. Jones, Ala, 
Davis, Wis. Jones, Mo, 
Deane Jones, 
DeGraffenried Hamilton C, 
Dempsey Jones, 
Denny Woodrow W. 
Denton Judd 
Devereux Karsten, Mo 
D'Ewart Kearney 
Dolliver Kearns 
Dondero Keating 
Dorn Kee 
Doughton Kelly, N. Y. 
Doyle Kerr 
Durham Kersten, Wis 
Eaton Kilburn 
Elliott Kilday 
Elston Kirwan 
Evins Lane 
Fallon Lanham 
Feighan LeCompte 
Fenton Lesinski 
Fisher Lind 
Flood Lovre 
Fogarty Lucas 
Forand Lyle 
Ford McConnell 
Forrester McCormack 
Frazier McDonough 
Fulton McGrath 
Furcolo McGregor 
Gathings McGuire 
Golden McIntire 
Goodwin McMillan 
Gordon McMullen 
Gore McVey 
Graham Machrowicz 
Granahan Mack, Wash. 
Granger Madden 
Grant Magee 
Green Mahon 
Greenwood Mansfield 
Gregory Marshall 
Gross Martin, Iowa 
Hagen Martin, Mass. 
Hale Meader 
Hall, Merrow 
Leonard W, Miller, Calif. 
Halleck Mills 
Hand Mitchell 
Harden Morgan 
Hardy Morris 
Harris Multer 
Harrison, Va. Mumma 
Harvey Murdock 
Havenner Murphy 
Hays, Ark. Murray, Tenn. 
Hébert Nelson 
Hedrick Nicholson 
Heffernan Norblad 
Heller Norrell 
Herlong O'Brien, Ill. 
Heselton O'Hara 
Hess O’Konski 
Hill Ostertag 
Hillings Patman 
Hinshaw Patten 
Hoeven Patterson 
Hoffman,Ill, Perkins 
Holifield Poage 
Holmes Potter 
Hope Poulson 
Horan Preston 
Howell Price 
Hull Priest 
Hunter Rabaut 
Ikard Radwan 
NOT VOTING—115 
Abbitt Cannon 
Allen, Il. Case 
Anderson, Calif.Celler 
Anfuso Chenoweth 
Armstrong Chiperfield 
Auchincloss Chudoff 
Ayres Clemente 
Barden Combs 
Barrett Curtis, Nebr. 
Beall Davis, Ga. 
Biatnik Dawson 
Boggs, La, Delaney 
Brownson Dingell 
Buchanan Dollinger 
Buckley Donohue 
Buffett Donovan 
Burnside Eberharter 
Byrnes Ellsworth 
Canfield Engle 


James 
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Johnson Morano Sasscer 
Kean Morrison Shelley 
Kelley, Pa. Morton Sheppard 
Kennedy Moulder Sieminski 
Keogh Murray, Wis. Sikes 

King, Calif O’Brien, Mich. Simpson, Pa. 
King, Pa O'Neill Staggers 
Klein Osmers Stanley 
Kluczynski O'Toole Steed 
Lantaff Passman Stigler 
Larcade Philbin Vorys 
Latham Phillips Watts 
McCarthy Pickett Welch 
McCulloch Polk Wickersham 
McKinnon Powell Wier 

Mack, Ill. Prouty Williams, N. Y. 
Mason Reams Wilson, Ind. 
Miller, Md. Reece, Tenn. Wolcott 
Miller, Nebr. Richards Yates 
Miller, N. Y. Rooney 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Allen of Illinois with Mr, Kelley of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Auchincloss with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Beall with Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Brownson with Mr. King of California. 

Mr. Buffett with Mr. Stigler. 

Mr. Chiperfield with Mr. Engle. 

Mr. Canfield with Mr. Gary. 

Mr. Ellsworth with Mr. Fine. 

Mr. Curtis of Nebraska with Mr. Chudoff. 

Mr. Chenoweth with Mr. McKinnon, 

Mr. Case with Mr. O’Toole. 

Mr. Gwinn with Mr. Keogh. 

Mr. Edwin Arthur Hall with Mr. Hart. 

Mr. Gamble with Mr. Garmatz. 

Mr. Gavin with Mr. Clemente. 

Mr. George with Mr. Abbitt. 

Mr. Harrison of Wyoming with Mrs. Bu- 
chanan. 

Mr. Herter with Mr. Barden. 

Mr. Hoffman of Michigan with Mr. Pass- 
man. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


James with Mr. O'Neill. 
Kean with Mr. Anfuso. 
Latham with Mr. Moulder. 
McCulloch with Mr. Kiein. 
Mason with Mr. Barrett. 
Osmers with Mr. Kluczynski. 
Phillips with Mr. Larcade. 
Reece of Tennessee with Mr. Blatnik. 
Mr. Prouty with Mr. Morrison. 
Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Rooney. 
Mr. Vorys with Mr. Polk. 
Mr. Wolcott with Mr. Richards. 
Mr. Williams of New York with Mr. Shep- 
pard. 
Mr. 
ley. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
linger. 


Anderson of California with Mr. Stan- 


Wilson of Indiana with Mr. Pickett. 
Miller of Nebraska with Mr. Sikes. 
Armstrong with Mr. Donohue. 

Ayres with Mr. Davis of Georgia. 
Byrnes with Mr. Hays of Ohio. 
Harrison of Nebraska with Mr. Philbin. 
Johnison with Mr. Celler. 

Murray of Wisconsin with Mr. Dol- 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Caiendar Wednesday of this 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection, 





READING OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 


Mr. McCORMACK.. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Friday, 
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February 22, 1952, Washington’s Fare- 
well Address may be read by a Member 
to be designated by the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was:.no objection. 


MISS JERRY-LYNN RAINWATER WINS 
NATIONAL CONTEST 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards is to be congratulated upon con- 
ducting each year an esSay contest for 
high-school students, on the subject of 
the Bill of Rights. 

For the year 1951, first prize in this 
contest was awarded to Miss Jerry-Lynn 
Rainwater, a senior in Greenwood High 
School, of Springfield, Mo., for her essay 
What the Bill of Rights Means to Me. 

Out of thousands of splendid essays 
on the subject of the value and impor- 
tance of the Bill of Rights as a part of 
our great American heritage, Miss Rain- 
water’s contribution was given the high- 
est honors. As a result, she is the guest 
of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards here in Washington at the 
present time. 

To honor this splendid representative 
of patriotic American youth, I have been 
joined by all my colleagues in the Senate 
and the House of Representatives in 
this Congress in presenting to her a 
plaque, which reads as follows: 

To Miss JerRy-LYNN RAINWATER, National 
Essay Winner, 1951: 

On behalf of and joined by the entire 
Missouri delegation in Congress I congratu- 
late you heartily upon the high honor of 
winning first prize in the essay contest spon- 
sored by the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards on the subject, What the Bill 
of Rights Means to Me. In this achievement 
you reflect honor upon all youth of Missouri 
and the Nation. 

Senator James P. Kem; Senator THOMAS 
C. HENNINGS, Jr.; Hon. O. K. ARM- 
STRONG; Hon. CLAUDE BAKEWELL; Hon. 
RicHarD BOLLING; Hon. CLARENCE CAN- 
NON; Hon. A. S. J. CARNAHAN; Hon. 
Tuomas B. Curtis; Hon. LEONARD IR- 
vinc; Hon. PAut JONES; Hon. FRANK M. 
KArsTEN; Hon. CLARE MAGEE; Hon. Mor- 
GAN M. MovuLpER; Hon. Dewey SHORT; 
Hon, PH1L J. WELCH. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope everyone will take 
time to read this excellent essay by Miss 
Rainwater, who has expressed in such 
a fine manner what the Bill of Rights 
should mean to everyone, 

I am including her essay as part of my 
remarks. 


WHAT THE BILL OF RIGHTS MEANS TO ME 


(By Miss Jerry-Lynn Rainwater, Greenwood 
High School, Springfield, Mo.) 

Right now I am in a classroom in an av- 
erage school, located in an average American 
city. On the wall hangs an American flag 
surrounded by a great many flags of other 
nations. The class is studying the problems 
that face America today, both foreign and 
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within her jurisdiction. Our teacher is not 
a Government official. She has never 
pledged loyalty to any political party. She 
enjoys her personal opinions and beliefs but 
presents the facts to us in an unbiased man- 
ner, leaving us free to form our own opinions. 
Our text is published by an independent 
concern, without Government censorship; 
our reference materials cover all types of 
newspapers, magazines, and other sources of 
information. To me, this is what the Bill 
of Rights offers. 

Yesterday in class we viewed a historical 
movie, revealing uncensored facts produced 
by an independent company. Today we lis- 
tened to a news commentator over the radio. 
He disagreed with some of our Government’s 
policies, but he exercised his right to broad- 
cast his views. 

By my own choice, I am attending this 
school and this class. Neither was com- 
pulsory. Seated next to me is a Jew. The 
chair next to him is vacant. The usual oc- 
cupant is absent because, according to his 
Catholic religion, it is a holy day. No ques- 
tions were asked, no demands were made. I 
visited his church once, though I am a 
Protestant. No one tried to prohibit my 
actions. That’s what the Bill of Rights 
means to me. 

My father is attending a political meeting 
of a party.that is not in power. Views and 
ideas will be discussed openly and freely. 
It is not a secret meeting; the door is closed 
to no one, regardless of his or her belief. 
Some day I shall attend similar meetings, 
for my right to do so is guaranteed by the 
Bill of Rights. 

During my life as an American citizen, I 
shall harbor no doubt that my home is free 
from intrusion by Government officials, or 
their agents; they, as all others, must re- 
spect my rights. My property cannot be 
confiscated by the Government. Nor shall 
any member of my family be taken to prison 
without reason and proper proceedings. Our 
life is ours to live, free and unmolested. 
Our liberty cannot be taken from us unless 
we abuse it. Even then we have the guar- 
anty, through the Bill of Rights, to a fair 
ial by an unbiased group of our equals. 

As I go about, I do not live in fear for my 
life or liberty; for in America everyone is 
free to live according to the dictates of his 
own conscience. This is what the Bill of 
Rights offers and guarantees to me and to 
every American, regardless of race, color, or 
creed. It is a heritage worth protecting— 
even unto death. 


ECONOMY ACT OF 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced the Economy Act 
of 1952, which I am pleased to say is 
being simultaneously introduced in the 
Senate by Senators HuBerT HUMPHREY, 
HERBERT LEHMAN, BLAIR Moopy, WILLIAM 
EEenTON, and JAMES MuRRAY. 

The purpose of this bill is to put us on 
the road toward genuine economy by 
placing the Government’s antiquated 
budget system on a businesslike basis. 
If we limp along under the burden of 
present budgetary practices, it will be 
impossible for anyone—the Congress, 
Government officials, or the taxpayers— 
to judge intelligently the efficiency of 
existing Government programs, proposed 
expansion in existing programs, and 
proposals for new programs, 
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We, the sponsors of this legislation, 
therefore, hope that all parties, groups 
and factions will recognize the necessity 
for rigorous economy and join in the ef- 
fort to streamline our budget machinery. 

Our crusade for genuine economy must 
be accompanied by a fearless exposé of 
the advocates of false economy. 

There are those in the country who 
for many years have used the economy 
cry as a smoke screen behind which to 
undermine progressive legislation needed 
for the welfare of the people of America. 
They are at work today also. 

There are those in the country who 
have found that a call for economy is a 
useful device to cripple the programs 
vital to our military strength and that of 
our allies. They, too, are at work today. 

We must, therefore, be on guard 
against deliberate attempts to sow con- 
fusion and spread misinformation on the 
budget. We must spare no pains in the 
effort to find out exactly what is called 
for in the President’s budget. A major 
purpose of the Economy Act of 1952 is 
to help Congress and the people find out 
what the budget really calls for and to 
provice modern procedures for its calm 
and judicious approval. 

The Economy Act of 1952 is modeled 
upon the provisions of the bill—H. R. 
8054—which I introduced in 1950 and 
which attracted national attention from 
budgetary experts. The House Commit- 
tee on Executive Expenditures held de- 
tailed hearings on the 1950 bill. These 
hearings indicated considerable support 
for many of the bill’s provisions. They 
also brought forth numerous proposals 
for improvement. In drafting the Econ- 
omy Act of 1952, I and my colleagues 
have taken these proposals into account. 

There are six provisions in the Econ- 
omy Act of 1952. The provision on 
which I believe immediate action would 
be most profitable is the one calling for 
an improved scheduling of legislative ac- 
tion on appropriation bills. The provi- 
sion calls for the chairman and the rank- 
ing minority members of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate to work with 
the Speaker of the House and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate to establish and to 
stick to a specific schedule for handling 
appropriation bills. Careful considera- 
tion of the budget is possible only if there 
is an opportunity for orderly handling 
of appropriation measures. In recent 
years—both when there was an omnibus 
appropriation bill and when there was 
no omnibus appropriation bill—the 
measures rarely were enacted before the 
beginning of the following fiscal year. 
This leads to tremendous uncertainties 
and to great waste. 

I hope for particularly wide support 
on this provision of the bill and I would 
like to point out that the committee on 
Government expenditures of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
recently called for the “adoption of a 
floor schedule in the House which would 
assure a regular flow of appropriations 
bills without the end-of-session log jam 
encountered almost every year’—Na- 
tional Chamber Washington Report, 
February 1, 1952. 
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The other five provisions of the bill 
are as follows: 

First. A consolidated cash budget: 
This type of budget shows the actual 
flow of money between the Government 
and the people. It has been strongly 
supported by the Committee on Economic 
Development as a very sensible proposi- 
tion. Just yesterday the Washington 
Post in an editorial emphasized the need 
to look at the budget in terms of the cash 
payments which are made between the 
Government and the people. It pointed 
out that “the $14,400,000,000 deficit”— 
obtained by the legislative budget rather 
than cash budget—“i.. not truly the sum 
by which Government spending will ex- 
ceed Government income.” It does not 
reflect “the fact that social security and 
other Government programs take in 
some $4,000,000,000 more than they 
spend and thus reduce the cash deficit.” 
The consolidated cash budget does re- 
flect these programs and, therefore, is a 
true measure of the impact of the budget 
on our economy. 

Second. Separation of capital from 
operating expenditures: Every  busi- 
ness concern makes a clear distinction 
in its fiscal operations between operat- 
ing expenditures and those which are 
capital, developmental, recoverable, and 
other investment expenditures. One of 
the central recommendations of the 
Hoover Commi.sion was to make just 
such a destinction in the Federal budg- 
et—budget and accounting recommen- 
dation, No. 3, page 16. 

Third. Long-range budget estimates: 
At present, no one can tell whether the 
appropriations called for in the coming 
fiscal year will leac in subsequent years 
toward additional expenditures. The 
bill proposes that the budget include es- 
timates of the expenditures that may be 
required in those subsequent years as a 
result of the currently authorized ap- 
propriations. ‘This proposal leads to the 
real economy of enabling the Congress 
to look where it is going in a few years 
from now as well as where it might end 
up in the next fiscal year. 

Fourth. Yea-and-nay votes on appio- 
priations measures: This is the only 
way for Members of Congress to be 
counted on issues affecting economy. 
Under the present system of voice vot- 
ing, it is all too easy to avoid responsi- 
bility for pork-barreling or for under- 
mining basic programs. 

Fifth. Presidential item veto: This 
is an essential weapon in the arsenal of 
economy. It can put an end to the 
practice of inserting in appropriation 
bills—via log-rolling tactics or legislative 
riders—individual items that cannot be 
justified as legitimately serving the pub- 
lic interest. The hearings on the Poo- 
sevelt bill of 1950 included letters on be- 
half of the item veto by the following 
Senators who had experiences as gov- 
ernors: HogEy, JoHNson of Colorado, 
HOLLAND, LEHMAN, HUNT, GREEN, TOBEY, 
BRICKER, and SaLTONSTALL. 

May I again emphasize that the pur- 
pose of this bill is to begin the remodel- 
ing job by eliminating present defects in 
the budgetary practices of the Federal 
Government, and I strongly urge the 
bill’s early enactment. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Van ZANDT addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House today for 
15 minutes, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

Mr. BECKWORTH asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
today for 5 minutes, following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. MEADER asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 10 minutes, following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SMITH] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 


WHAT PRICE AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP? 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, is American citizenship some- 
thing to be prized today® Does it have 
the value placed upon it 50 years ago? 
Can the American citizen abroad in for- 
eizn lands expect his Government to 
protect him in his lawful pursuits? 

It is a sad, sad fact of life, Mr. Speak- 
er, that American citizenship under the 
American flag or an American passporte 
no longer protects an American abroad 
be he on a vacation or legitimate busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Speaker, never in ail of the his- 
tory of our country has the American 
citizen been subjected to such insult, 
disrespect, and ridicule as at this time 
under President Truman and Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson. It is a national 
disgrace. 

I am not speaking of an isolated in- 
stance, Mr. Speaker, but of a series of 
events over the past 3 years, all while 
Truman and Acheson have been mis- 
directing our foreign policy. 

Last December 28 our Government 
paid $120,000 in ransom money to the 
Communist government in Hungary for 
the release of four American fliers who 
were forced down in Hungarian terri- 
tory. This was outright blackmail un- 
less the charges against them were true 
but the American people have not been 
advised of the facts to this day. It was 
to be expected that the Communist press 
and radio now cite payment of the ran- 
som money as an admission that the 
charge against the airmen is true. It is 
a plausible accusatioa in view of the 
ransom payment. 

The case of Robert Vogeler, the Ameri- 
can businessman is also in point. In that 
case we were also blackmailed and paid 
a ransom for his release. The whole 
story in this case has not been told vy 
the State Department. 
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Last April, Mr. Speaker, an American 
newspaperman, William N. Oatis, was 
arrested in Czechoslovakia and he lan- 
guishes in a jail there now. Congress 
has passed a resolution urging the Presi- 
dent to negotiate for Mr. Oatis’ release 
but the Czech Government gives us the 
glassy stare. Of what value is the Amer- 
ican citizenship of William Oatis at this 
time? 

Mr. Speaker, there are other cases of 
a like nature which the State Depart- 
ment has tried to conceal, in fact, there 
is reliable information that several hun- 
dreds of American citizens are forcibly 
detained in Russia and in the iron cur- 
tain countries. Are we afraid to demand 
the release of our own people? What 
has happened to our national honor? 

A great American once said, “Millions 
for defense but not one cent for tribute.” 
Jefferson said, “We prefer war in all 
cases to tribute under any form, and to 
any people whatever.” Theodore Roose- 
velt and Secretary of State John Hay 
said to the Sultan of Morocco, ‘‘Perdi- 
caris alive or Raisuli dead,” when a ban- 
dit held an American citizen for ransom 
He was produced—alive. 

Mr. Speaker, even the high school boy 
and girl knows that the prestige of the 
United States throughout the world is at 
a new and all-time low. We have giver 
away billions of dollars the world over 
for every conceivable kind of project in 
the hope that it would buy friendship. 
It has not. Instead it has brought con- 
tempt, insult, and ridicule upon us. 

Never has this country had such a 
weak and pusillanimous leadership in 
the State Department. The situation is 
so bad as to demand an investigation 
of all the facts relating to the unlawful 
seizure of American citizens by other 
governments, I am today introducing 
such a resolution and I shall press for 
immediate consideration. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. This illegal organiza- 
tion known as the United Nations that 
the Senate voted us into, without con- 
sulting the American people, has Czecho- 
slovakia as one of its members with the 
same vote the United States has. You 
know they voted to outlaw the alien 
land laws of the various States of this 
Union. They are now trying to meddle 
with other internal affairs of the various 
States. The quicker the American peo- 
ple wake up to the fact that the Senate 
had absolutely no legal or constitutional 
right to vote this country into that 
organization and sacrifice this Govern- 
ment in that way, the sooner we will get 
out of this so-called United Nations, get 
back to the Constitution, look after our 
own affairs, and save America for 
Americans, 


THE ALL-TIME LOW 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
include an article by Mr. Wheeler Mc- 
Millen entitled “The All-Time Low.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
THE ALL-TIME Low 
(By Wheeler McMillen) 


On November 19 four American fliers were 
forced down in Hungarian territory. They 
were held by the Communists there and 
fined for border violations. 

On December 28 the United States paid 
$120,000 to ransom the four men. 

Robert A. Vogeler, an American business- 
man who was Central European representa- 
tive for the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., spent 17 months in Hungarian 
prisons. He, too, was charged with spying. 
Hungary was paid off by the return of un- 
disclosed property. 

William N. Oatis, an American reporter 
from Marion, Ind., attending to his work 
in Prague, was arrested in April 1951 and 
presumably is still in jail somewhere in 
Czechoslovakia. The United States appar- 
ently lacks sufficient power to obtain his 
release. 

Another American citizen, John Hvasta, 
has been held in Czech jails since 1948. The 
Reds claim he is under a 10-year sentence 
for espionage. 

On December 8 Senator Witt1aM F. KNow- 
LAND, of California, made public the names 
of 33 United States citizens known to be 
held in jails in Communist China. More 
than 300 other American civilians in China 
have been refused permission from the Com- 
munists to leave the country. 

A consul general of the United States, 
Angus Ward, while serving at Mukden, Man- 
churia, was held in Chinese jails for more 
than a month over a trifling incident. 

American citizenship, the United States 
flag, or an American passport no longer pro- 
tect an American abroad. How many others 
are in jeopardy no one knows. 

Once Americans were proud to recall the 
words attributed to Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney, our Minister to France in 1797, 
who rejected a proposal from French officials 
that they would call off their threat of war 
in return for an ample bribe. “Millions for 
defense, but not 1 cent for tribute” rang 
true with a Nation’s honor. 

They remember, too, that this young Na- 
tion sent warships to the Mediterranean 
back in Thomas Jefferson’s time and stopped 
the Barbary pirates from looting and kKid- 
naping from American ships. 

Jefferson had said: “We prefer war in all 
cases to tribute under any form, and to any 
people whatever.” 

A hundred years later Theodore Roose- 
velt and Secretary of State John Hay did 
not hesitate to say to the Sultan of Morocco, 
“Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead,” when a 
bandit held an American citizen for ransom. 

Those days seem to have gone. Now the 
United States pays ransom. 

For more than a dozen years now those 
who conduct United States foreign affairs 
have been throwing United States dollars, 
machinery, food, raw materials, and wealth of 
various kinds more or less indiscriminately 
into almost any kind of available interna- 
tional mess. 

They have proved that friendship is hard, 
and hatred easy, to buy. 

Wealth and power, even though exhibited 
lavishly, have by themselves proved com- 
pletely inadequate to build or even to main- 
tain the world prestige to which the Ameri- 
can people, who are America, are justly en- 
titled. 

The essential ingredients of effective pres- 
tige have been lacking. 

There has been no consistent devotion to 
traditional American ideals. 

There has been no evidence of consistent 
moral force based on simple understanding 
of human reactions. 

There has been no solid, unvarying prin- 
ciple upon which foreign policy has been op- 
erated. There have been expediency and 
bargaining, dealing and trading and reckless 
giving. 
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There has been no true atmosphere of firm 
integrity. 

Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson have been 
unable to supply these indispensable in- 
gredients. 

And so American prestige in this world 
has slumped to an all-time low. 


OIL SUBSIDIES 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
quested this time for the purpose of pro- 
testing and denouncing the recommen- 
dation of the National Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator to the OPS providing for the 
payment of subsidy on oil shipments 
from Louisiana and the gulf sections to 
thé eastern seaboard and New England 
States. Some time ago. producers of oil 
in Saudi Arabia transported their oil 
across the Atlantic, and refined it and 
sold their cheap residual fuel oil to pro- 
ducers of. power and manufacturing 
plants in New England, and took away 
from West Virginia their coal market. 
The sale of West Virginia coal in 1948 
was 21,000,000 tons in New England 
alone. In 1951, it had dropped to less 
than 8,000,000 tons. The situation that 
is developing in Iran has made it neces- 
sary to divert this Saudi Arabian oil from 
shipment to this country to take up the 
slack in Europe, anc those people up 
there in New England who have convert- 
ed from coal to oil now find themselves 
without supplies of oil, and they are pro- 
posing a subsidy of 1 cent a gallon, and 
that means 42 cents a barrel on a barrel 
of refined oil as a means of getting this 
oil to New England. 

I want to protest it on behalf of the 
State of West Virginia, and I am sure I 
will be joined by every individual in the 
coal producing territories. I am op- 
posed to a subsidy. It is unfair for one 
of our industries as compared to the 
others to pay these subsidies. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia has expired. 


Under previous order of the House, the 


gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 


Lane] is recognized for 15 minutes. 


MORE JOBLESS PAY FOR WORKERS DIS- 
PLACED BY DEFENSE TURN-OVER 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the defense- 
mobilization policy of the United States 
Government has squeezed many work- 
ers out of civilian employment before it 
was ready to provide them with jobs in 
military production. 

This has left thousands of textile 
workers out on a limb through no fault 
of their own. 

Some of this was inevitable under the 
problems inherent in a change-over 
from a peace economy to one that at- 
tempts to reconcile the conflicting needs 
of civilians and the Armed Forces. 

This, however, is of little comfort or 
material help to those who have been 
forced into unemployment. 

The Government caused this situation. 
It has a duty to provide more unem- 
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ployment compensation for those idled 
by the defense program. 

I welcome the support of my colleagues 
from the State of Michigan where cut- 
backs in the production of automobiles 
for civilian use resulted in heavy unem- 
ployment of recent origin. We who rep- 
resent the New England States have had 
the problem of displaced textile workers 
for a considerably longez time. Perhaps 
the claims of our dispossessed citizens, 
which have thus far met with a cool 
reception in Washington, will now merit 
prompt attention and assistance. Oth- 
erwise, we cannot be expected to appre- 
ciate the stewardship of our National 
Government. There are those who take 
the unemployment problem in New Eng- 
land for granted, but I would like to ad- 
vise them that it could be an explosive 
factor. Our patience has been strained. 
There is a limit to our endurance. We 
have been taxed more than our share to 
help finance developments in other sec- 
tions of the country. Now we need your 
help in return. Thousands of our un- 
employed have exhausted their benefits. 
Until defense contracts flow in to pro- 
vide jobs, they look to you, the Congress, 
for emergency assistance. 

You are faced with a new concept of 
Government responsibility. 

When any national policy begets un- 
employment, it must make compensa- 
tion for it. 

There is a precedent to guide us in 
the present system of providing a meas- 
ure of unemployment insurance for 
workers in private industry. We have 
coordination between Federal and State 
laws and the administrative machinery 
to carry out the program. But the bene- 
fits are out of line with the increased 
cost of existence. And the readjust- 
ment to the needs of defense is causing 
prolonged periods of unemployment in 
certain industries. Many people are still 
jobless after their benefits have run out. 

Under the legislation we recommend 
the States would remain in control of 
the program. 

Only those States or areas within a 
State that have unemployment of 12 
percent and higher, becoming an “E” 
or distressed area, would qualify for 
special relief. 

This would be certified by the Gov- 
ernor of the State and approved by the 
Secretary of Labor for the United States. 

Thereupon, the Federal Government 
would— 

Pirst. Increase by 50 percent the 
amount of basic compensation received 
by the jobless worker from his State. 

Second. Match the State dollar-for- 
dollar in payments for dependents. 

Third. Extend by 10 weeks the present 
duration of unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits in those States with dis- 
tressed areas. Three-quarters of the 
rate would be paid for this additional 
period, the extra cost to be assumed in 
full by the Federal Government. 

In other words, the individual who is 
unempioyed through no fault of his own, 
would receive higher benefits for the time 
limit in his State together with an emer- 
gency extension at a lower rate. 

His jobless pay would be raised to an 
existence level, and he would be given 
more opportunity to look for a new job. 
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Remember that, in the present readjust- 
ment of our economy, it is no longer a 
question of a man waiting to be called 
back to his job after a lay-off. He must 
try to discover one elsewhere, in many 
cases outside of his home city. Look at 
the pattern of regional shift in the tex- 
tile industry. Some of the New England 
mills have shut down for good. A few of 
the plants are obsolete, and thus offer no 
inducement for substitute industries to 
move in. 

This is no time to be squeamish, to 
avoid realities. Nothing is accomplished 
by turning our backs on a problem. 

After a quick once-over, the economic 
health of the Nation looks good. A more 
thorough examination would reveal a 
few black spots that spell trouble, if we 
neglect them any longer. The economic 
charts brag that more people are em- 
ployed and at higher wages than at any 
time in the last 6 years. That is, for the 
United States as a whole. But this does 
not put money into the empty pockets of 
unemployed textile workers in New Eng- 
land. There are tens of thousands of 
these worried people who cannot pay 
their bills with the promises that come 
out of Washington. 

Believe me, I do not enjoy speaking 
about these distressing conditions. 

But if the term “depression,”’ whatever 
the reasons for it, is the only one that fits 
the situation, I intend to use it in order 
to shake officialdom out of its apathy 
toward our very real problems in New 
England. It seems to me that we need a 
four-point program to help our own peo- 
ple for a change. 

It is not my purpose here to diagnose 
the ills that plague the textile industry 
in our Northeastern States. My concern 
is with the victims who need immediate 
help. Idle plant and machinery should 
be put to work to provide jobs. The Gov- 
ernment can help by pumping in orders. 
But in the meantime, what about the un- 
employed human beings who stand and 
wait? Do I hear some gentleman sug- 
gest that all the thousands of jobless in 
this industry should set up individual 
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enterprises of their own, as if they could 
turn back time to the days before the 
industrial revolution? Or must these 
people put themselves into the deep 
freeze of suspended animation where 
they will not need any food? 

I believe that we can find a more prac- 
tical treatment within the design of the 
legislation under discussion. 

It is the first aid that must be applied 
at once. 

Two years ago, in January 1950, we 
were forewarned about this, but the Gov- 
ernment at Washington was not unem- 
ployed and it could not appreciate the 
problems of those communities some dis- 
tance from the Nation’s Capital that 
were stricken by this economic disease. 
And so nothing was done to help the 
people of one-industry areas who strug- 
gled against the slow paralysis of unem- 
ployment. 

Strangely enough, it was in a publica- 
tion of a Government agency—the Labor 
Market and Employment Security, put 
out by the United States Department of 
Labor—that the warning was given to 
those who have eyes to see but who 
choose to ignore. 

On page 21 of the January 1950 issue 
was this paragraph: 

It is obvious that the employment secu- 
rity system could have been more effective 
in combating the effects of unemployment 
had it not been for the wide variation be- 
tween States in the amount of weekly bene- 
fits paid eligible unemployed workers and 
in the duration of benefits. While it is a 
tribute to the States—the States that there 
have been improvement in State laws, in- 
cluding wider coverage and increased max- 
imum amounts as well as in duration, much 
more remains to be done. Benefits are still 
generally inadequate. The potential dura- 
tion of benefits is still too short. Unem- 
ployment insurance is not protecting the 


worker or maintaining purchasing power as 
it might. 


There you have it—benefits inade- 
quate, duration too short. 

While unemployment in spot areas, 
such as textile communities, continues 
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on a scale second only to the depressing 
record of the 1930's. 

As we have no “make-work” projects, 
what are people to do who have ex- 
hausted their benefits—benefits that had 
been short-changed by depreciation of 
the dollar? 

Although some States must share the 
blame for this neglect, I maintain that 
it is the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to take the initiative and 
encourage the States to strengthen the 
program. The collective prosperity of 
the United States is enough to extend 
some help to those areas in a few States 
that are temporarily in distress. We call 
it mutual aid on the international level. 
All the more reason why we should prac- 
tice it in relations with our own people. 

In substance, to provide supplemen- 
tary unemployment compensation under 
certain conditions to workers unem- 
ployed during the national emergency. 

The number of bills dealing with this 
question is proof that this is a live issue, 
almost as important as a jobless work- 
er’s problem of providing the next meal 
for his family and himself. 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Beckwortu! is recognized 
for 5 minutes, 


STATISTICS OF THE CONTROL PROGRAM 
ON RICE 


(Mr. BeckwortH asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include certain tables.) 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 10, 1951, I placed in the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD a rather comprehensive 
study pertaining to cotton which under- 
took to show the average per-allotment- 
dollar value. 

On October 17, 1951, I put in a similar 
study with reference to pear::ts. 

Today I am pleased to have in my 
possession a study pertaining to rice, 
which is another one of the controlled 
crops. I invite the attention of the 
Members to the rice study: 


Rice: 1950 acreage allotments, planted acreage, production, and value, by counties, for Arkansas 


Number of 
farm allot- 
ments 


Acreage 


County allotted 


Arkansas 


igh 
Crittex 
Cross 


Lafayette 
Lawrence 
Lee 


Perry... 


Poinset 
Prairie 


7, 700 

462 

15, 761 
337, 629 | 


4, 098 | 


(measured) 


Estimated 
value of 
production 


Percentage of 
allotted acre- 
age planted 


Acreage 


planted Estimated 


production 


Thousand 
hundredweight 
1, $23.3 
147. < 
169. 
% 105, 
&, 516 340. 
791 2, 21, 
» 196 713. 
5, 982 138. 
3, 774 93. 
3, 386 62. 
, O94 411. 
, 133 169, 
523 19. 
739 94, 
, 923 114, 
3, 430 86. 
, 645 
200 
, 526 
112 
196 
, 846 
33, 835 
40, 811 
389 
184 
7, 762 


391 


Thousands 
of dollars 


9, 353. £ 


aon 


755. 
871. 
540. 
1, 746. 
110, 
3, 658. 
710. 
480. 


sn cn & 3 & CO He 
Caf eNO Kwor Q 
CON RAO coe we 
Corson na-i- 


an Gn an 
Cm ro wcwin 


Cor oconnan-= 


oe 


ISoBoOurKrmowmnonw 


344, 301 


eee 


—— 


|Per allotment 

average added 
by value of 
production 


Average per farm allotment 


Acreage 


planted 


Acreage 


allotted Production 


Hundredweight 
1, 840 
3, 006 
, 717 
647 
, 480 
5, 375 
, 452 
3, 957 
, 932 
+ 200 
2, 111 
3, 947 
9, 500 
, 433 | 
2,075 | 
3, 100 | 
069 
, 700 
664 | 
2, 900 
» 220 
9, 433 
, 906 | 
» 792 
2, 450 | 

717 
, 666 
, 760 


690 | 8, 670 


9, 739 





, 808 | 





County 


Sacramento... 
San Joaquin... 
Stanislaus.... 
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Rice: 1950 acreage allotments, planted acreage, production, and value, by counties, for California 


Number of 
farm 
allotments 


Acreage 
allotted 


Acreage 
Planted 
(measured) 


Percentage of 
allotted acre- 
age planted 


102. 
103. 
9. 


CHWONWEAN SHA ww 


109. 


7 


Estimated 
production 


Thousand 
hundredweight 
1, 613. 6 
1, 615.3 
461.8 
933. 0 
9.0 
33. 0 

156. 

106. 4 

241. 

210. 

, 631. 9 

939. § 
260. 5 


8, 270. 0 


Estimated 
value of 
production Acreage 


allotted 
(6) (7) 
Thousands of 


dollars 


7, 325. 7 
7 5 


37, 545. 


Average per farm allotment 


Acreage 
planted 


(8) (9) 


Production 


Hundredweigh 

96 6, 896 

198 6, 730 

147 4, 618 

169 6, 019 

57 1,125 
69 
162 
140 
135 
60 
46 
144 
319 
160 


167 | 


Value of 
production 


(10) 


Dollars 

31, 306 
30, 556 
20, 996 
27, 328 

5,112 

8, $12 
23, 700 
20, 765 
22, 860 

9, 471 

7, 303 
24, 291 
46, 887 
25, 164 
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Rice: 1950 acreage allotments, planted acreage, production, and value, by parishes, for Louisiana 


ee eeee—OOO ee: :20€_0C10OOOc See 


Parish 


Avoyelles- 
Beauregar 
Caleasieu_.. 


Evangeline... 
Iberia... 


Lafayette... 
Lafourche-. 


Rapides-.-. 
Richland... 
St. Charles. 
St. Jar 

St. J 

St. 

St. 

St. N 

St. 
Terrebonne... 
Vermilion 


County 


Ante. wccdece ncaa 
Brazoria...... 
Calhoun...... 


Colorado. .... 
Fort Bend... 
Galveston.... 
Hardin 


Matagorda 
Newton 


Number 
of farm 
allotments 


Acreage 
allotted 


103, 845 
22, 611 
1, 594 
430 

2, 528 
6, 115 
70, 806 


Acreage 
planted 
(measured) 


(3) 


103, 694 
25, 182 
1, 029 
434 

2, 108 
4, 831 
72, 651 
15, 858 
1, 118 
45, 565 
6, 288 
1,317 
110, 109 
9, 622 
65 

741 

234 
593 
378 

2, 248 
1, 019 
15, 523 
2, 874 
2, 907 
317 

83 

121, 174 


Percentage 
of allotted 
acreage 
planted 


(4) 


Estimated 
production 


(5) 


Thousand 
hundredweight 
2, 099. 

459. 

20. 


oe on 


PAA OOKH BRNO K OCNASWOOCRUNS) 


Estimated 
value of 
production Acreage 
allotted 


(6) (7) 


Thousands 
of dollars 

10, 644. 

2, 327. 

103. 

30. 

236. 

382. 

5, 731. 

1, 337. 

131. 

4, 716. 

606. 

186. 

12, 061. 

1, 136. 


aa 
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82. 
31. 
5A, 
37. 
202. 
101. 

1, 689. 
326. 
306. 
27. 


8. 
12, 714: 
55, 171.7 


~ 
COS WO ORR Oe 


Oro 


Average per farm allotment 


Acreage 


planted Production 


(8) 


Hundredweight 
55 


1, 435 
5, 125 
2, 000 

973 
2, 693 
2, 778 
3, 614 


Rice: 1950 acreage allotments, planted acreage, production, and value, by counties, for Texas 


Number 
of farm 
allotments 


Acreage 
allotted 


(1) 


Acreage 
planted 
(measured) 


1, 951 
59, 061 
12, 997 
46, 352 
39, 353 
19, 002 
15, 907 

1, 896 
34, 010 

442 
20, 793 
45 

66, 811 

3, 615 
31, 284 
45, 681 

470 


Percentage 
of allotted 
acreage 
planted 


Estimated 
production 


(5) 


Thousand 


| hundredweight 
45.1 


- 


= 
. . 6 fee oe Po 
PRU wR ORsIR COSA 


Estimated 
value of 
production Acreage 


allotted 
(6) (7) 


Thousands 
of dollars 
246. 2 
8, 393.1 
1, 729. 2 
5, 816, 


SSAnwornecenwecsccod 


Average per farm allotment 


Acreage 


planted Production 


(9) 


Tlundredweight 
5, O11 
10, 317 
7, 038 
5, 463 
5, 109 
5, 380 
26, 994 
4, 373 
5, 292 
5, 550 
6, 120 


LL 


Per allot- 
ment aver- 
age value of 
production 


(10) 


Dollars 
5, 401 
7, 274 
25, 975 
10, 133 
4, 933 
13, 654 
14, 083 
18, 322 
65, 650 
4, 059 
9, 781 
37, 220 
11, 209 
6, 044 
7, 100 
16, 520 
10, 467 
9, 133 
9, 250 
10, 115 


Per allot- 
ment aver- 


age value of 


production 


0) 


Dollars 
J 
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Rice; 1950 acreage allotments, planted acreage, production, and value, by counties, for Texas—Continued 


Average per farm allotment 
Percentage 
































. Number i Acreage of allotted ees Estimated 
of farm Sevag planted acreage — d value of Per allot- 
Courty allotments arr (Measured) planted Production production Acreage Acreage Producti ment aver- 
allotted planted roduction | age value of 
production 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Thousand Thousands 
hundredweight of dollars HIundredweight Dollars 
I i wien emaaaeas 49 6, 970 9, 005 129, 2 171.4 935. 8 142 184 3, 498 19, 098 
| 2 1, 003 691 68.9 7.5 502 346 47, 800 
San Jacinto. 2 125 102 81.6 2.6 62 5 7, 100 
Victoria. .... ll 1, 425 2, 074 145.5 50.1 130 189 24, SHi4 
Waller__.. 35 11, 952 15, 247 27.6 361.8 341 436 56, 440 
oT ee ee 297 7, 621 55, 291 116.1 1, 322. 7 140 186 24, 316 
| 
a 1, 870 427, 538 482, 080 112.8 11, 568.0 229 258 33, 776 









Rice: 1950 acreage allotments, planted acreage, production, and value, by counties, for minor producing States 











Average per farm allotment 







DP a: » ¢ » 
Number Percentage 








Acreage Estimated 






of farm ames planted — eaelies value of Per allot- 
5 7 ( ents — rt » S on “Li Tres » Tes . » aver- 
County allotments (measured) planted production Acreage Acreage Production ment aver. 










allotted planted age value of 


production 


(10) 





(9) 















ARIZONA Thousand Thousands 
hundredweight of dollars Hundredweight Dollars 
i cnteicedinaitadie 4 269 231 35.9 4.3 18.9 67 58 1, 075 4, 725 


FLORIDA 









CEG icinamiininewens 2 :0 
| ee 2 41 33 5 
I i ai Re aes ) 




























































MISSISSIPPI 
I caste ata iaata atic 5 v28 1, 411 430. 2 35. 6 185. 1 66 282 7, 120 37, 020 
Leflore... 1 109 188 72.5 4.7 24.4 109 188 4, 700 24, 400 
Sharkey 1 74 134 181. 1 3.4 17.7 74 134 3, 400 17, 700 
ROUTE. ssnciisinintiaaeaakne 2 263 329 125. 1 8.3 43. 2 132 164 4, 150 21, 600 
Tallahat Rnb eeenewen 1 1ls 126 111.5 3. 2 16.6 113 126 3, 200 16, 600 
UD on ank cee Sica eiees 1 4 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 
Washington............ 19 3, 907 5, 078 130. 0 133. 8 695. 8 206 267 7, 042 06, 621 
theless 6, 300 32, 760 
Shc. deitaciaeie niin 2 ‘ 0 0 
SS eee 3 738 757 | 96.1 16.9 84.5 263 252 5, 633 28, 167 
ee eee 2 46 20 | 43. 5 5 2.5 23 10 250 1, 250 
TT iat ae! 5 254 328 115.5 7.3 36.5 57 66 1, 460 7, 300 
IEG i ccninnctintasbinniiigres 1 94 0 0 0 0 04 0 0 0 
Piel 13 | 1, 295 1,105 24.7 5 | 100 | 85 | 1, 900 9, 500 
§ 2 3 11.1 (4) oe D ivictueedansnat 5 25 
3 222 200 90.1 4.5 23.0 74 67 1, 500 7, 667 
3 113 124 100.7 7 13.8 d 41 900 4, 600 
10 49 15 30. 6 2 1.0 5 20 100 

a é y § 38. 308 











1 Less than 50 hundredweight. 


Source: Grain Branch, PMA, 


The SPEAKER, Under previous or- 










before the House will deal with both of Hon. WiLi1am L. Dawson, chairman, and 









der of the House, the gentleman from these subjects. reads as follows: 
Michigan [Mr. MEaper] is recognized for The unemployment situation in Michi- Fepruary 5, 1952. 
10 minutes. gan is acute. The gentleman from Hon. Wit1am L. Dawson, 

Massachusetts [Mr. Lane] referred to Chairman, Expenditures Committee of 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN MICHIGAN unemployment in the automobile in- the House of Representatives, Wash- 


‘ A * ington, D. C. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker,I wish to dustry in passing. Senator FERGUSON, DEAR eae Dawson: In the Concres- 
refer to the remarks made earlier this the senior Senator from Michigan has SIONAL ReEcorD of Thursday, January 31, 1952, 
afternoon by the gentleman from Wis- discussed the same subject on the floor pages 685-687, and again in the Recorp of 


consin [Mr. SmirH]. He called atten- of the Senate recently and has pointed Monday, February 4, 1952, pages 749-751, 











tion to the low state to which our foreign _ to its cause. Senator FERGUSON discussed the unemploy- 
policy had descended and the lack of I want to call the attention of the ment situation in the State of Michigan and 
respect for our State Department among House to action I have taken on that ‘the Prospective unemployment situation 
the other nations of the world. subject in the form of a letter addressed Which 1s primarily due to the shortage of 


: . copper for the production of automobiles. 

I also want to refer to the remarks to the chairman of the committee of eines sinnciieee charged that this short- 
made by the gentleman from Massachu- which I am a member, the Committee age of copper was due to the agreement of 
Setts [Mr. Lane] concerning unemploy- on Expenditures in the Executive De- the International Materials’ Conference in 


ment, because the remarks I shall make’ partments. This letter is addressed to allocating world supplies of copper. Sena- 
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tor Fercuson pointed out that for a lack of 
3,000 tons of copper in the second quarter 
of 1952, 65,000 automobile workers would be 
thrown out of work in addition to the 150,- 
000 already unemployed. 

United States participation in the Inter- 
national Materials’ Conference is under the 
State Department. 

On Wednesday, August 1, 1951, at a meet- 
ing of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I presented the following reso- 
lution CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, volume 97, 
part 7, page 9318): 

“Resolved, That a subcommittee of five 
members, three of the majority and two of 
the minority party, is hereby created, 
charged with the duty of conducting a pene- 
trating investigation of the Department of 
State, including but not limited to its or- 
ganizational structure, its procedures, its 
personnel, its performance, and its relation- 
ship to other Federal agencies.” 

At the next meeting of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
of the House on October 3, 1951, pursuant 
to your request, I presented a statement of 
reasons supporting my request for the crea- 
tion of this special subcommittee to investi- 
gate the State Department. You stated 
that no action needed to be taken by the 
committee but that you, as chairman, had 
authority to create such a special committee 
and that additional funds would not be re- 
quired since the committee had on hand 
sufficient funds to conduct such an investi- 
gation. 

My original resolution and the remarks I 
made in connection with it appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 97, part 7, 
page 9318. My letter supporting the request 
for a subcommittee to investigate the State 
Department appears in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 97, part 15, 
pages A6082 and A6083. Again (p. A6724), I 
urged further reasons for action on my reso- 
lution. 

Senator FerGuson’s remarks, to which I 
have referred above, seem to me to be an ad- 
ditional urgent reason for immediate action 
on your part to create this special subcom- 
mittee to investigate the State Department. 

The people of Michigan, not only those who 
are unemployed but the entire citizenry of 
the State, are very much concerned about 
the unemployment in the face of increased 
defense production. If the cause of this 
unemployment, not only that which now 
exists but that which we anticipate will occur 
in the second quarter of 1952, is a shortage 
of copper, and if the decisions of the Inter- 
national Materials’ Conference have a bear- 
ing upon this shortage of copper and there- 
fore upon the unemployment, it seems to me 
it is important that the Congress obtain all 
the facts relating to this question as quickly 
as possible and explore the possibilities of 
taking corrective action. 

Our committee couid render a real service 
to the country by exploring the manner in 
which the State Department is exercising its 
functions and powers. High among the ben- 
efits would be an immediate examination of 
the action the State Department has taken 
in the allocation of scarce materials. 

I earnestly urge action now on my res- 
olution. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MEADER. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2169. An act authorizing the acquisition 
by the Secretary of the Interior of the Gila 
Pueblo, in Gila County, Ariz., for archeo- 
logical laboratory and storage purposes, and 
for other purposes. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Price and to include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. Hou t!F!Etp in four instances and to 
include extraneous material. 

Mr. MANSFIELD in two instances and to 
include certain extraneous material. 

Mr. Pickett (at the request of Mr. 
Witson of Texas) and include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Hess and to include an editorial 
from the Cincinnati Inquirer. 

Mr. WHARTON and to include an edi- 
torial from the Millbrook Round Table. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM and to include a let- 
ter from a constituent. 

Mr. Poutson in three separate in- 
stances in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Dempsey and to include a broad- 
cast by Mr. Earl Godwin, and in another 
instance to include a letter. 

Mr. BAKEWELL and to include an edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat. 

Mr. RoosEVELT (at the request of Mr. 
Price) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FEeIcHAN and to include articles. 

Mr. Lane in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. BEcKwortu in three instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mrs. Bosone and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. MiTcHELL in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. JENKINS and to include a report 
by the American National Red Cross with 
reference to the floods on the Ohio River. 

Mr. SHAFER in two instances. 

Mr. BENDER in four instances. 

Mr. HAVENNER. 

Mr. Coupert (at the request of Mr. 
KeaTInG) and to include an article. 

Mr. Bates of Massachusetts and to in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

Mr. KerstTEN of Wisconsin in four in- 
stances, in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Rivers (at the request of Mr. 
BecKworTH) and to include an address 
by John Graham Altman, a student at 
St. Andrews Parish High School, 
Charleston County, S. C. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Gary, for today, on account of 
official business. ° 

Mr. SIEMINSKI, Mr. CANFIELD, Mr. WIL- 
son of Indiana, and Mr. James, for the 
remainder of the week, on account of 
official business for the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn, 
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The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 6 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 6, 1952, at 12 
o’clock nvon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1124. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
@ proposed language provision for the fiscal 
year 1952 for the Department of Commerce 
(H. Doc. No. 340); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and ordered to be printed. 

1125. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
adjustments in estimates of appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1953 for the Department 
of Defense (H. Doc. No. 341); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 

1126. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1952 in the amount of $70,000 for the 
Motor Carrier Claims Commisison (H. Doc. 
No. 342); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 

1127. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 
1953 in the amount of $288,502 for the De- 
partment of State (H. Doc. No. 343); to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 

1128. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled, “A bill to amend the act 
of July 16, 1892 (27 Stat. 174, c. 195) so as to 
extend to the Secretary of the Navy, and to 
the Secretary of the Treasury with respect 
to the Coast Guard, the authority now vested 
in the Secretaries of the Army and Air Force 
with respect to the withholding of officers’ 
pay”; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1129. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting 
the thirtieth quarterly report on contract 
settlement, covering the period October 1 
through December 31, 1951, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 152, approved June 30, 1949; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1130. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report on the activi- 
ties of, expenditures by, and donations to the 
Lignite Research Laboratory, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., pursuant to the act of March 25, 
1948 (62 Stat. 85); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 

Mr. WOOD of Georgia: Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Report on proceedings 
against Sidney Buchman; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1293). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. S. 493. An act to require the 
taking and destruction of dangerous weapons 
in certain cases, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1294). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 472. A bill to permit 
the mining, development, and utilization of 
the mineral resources of all public lands 
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withdrawn or reserved for power develop- 
ment, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1296). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. FRAZIER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 6444. A bill for the relief of 
sundry claimants, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1297). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 6273. A bill to amend 
the act relating to the incorporation of 
Trinity College of Washington, D. C., in order 
to make the archbishop of the Roman 
Catholic Archdiocese of Washington an 
ex officio member and chairman of the 
board of trustees of such college; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1295). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. R. 6424. A bill to amend section 403 (b) 
‘of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 so as to 
permit the granting of free or reduced-rate 
transportation to ministers of religion; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. R. 6425. A bill to provide vocational re- 
adjustment and to restore lost educational 
opportunities to certain persons who served 
in the Armed Forces on or after June 27, 
1950, and prior to such date as shall be fixed 
by the President or the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H. R. 6426. A bill to provide vocational re- 
adjustment and to restore lost educational 
opportunities to certain persons who served 
in the Armed Forces on or after June 27, 
1950, and prior to such date as shall be fixed 
by the President or the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KEARNEY: 

H. R. 6427. A bill to provide vocational re- 
adjustment and to restore lost educational 
opportunities to certain persons who served- 
in the Armed Forces on or after June 27, 
1950, and prior to such date as shall be fixed 
by the President or the Congress; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H. R. 6428. A bill to provide vocational re- 
adjustment and to restore lost educational 
opportunities to certain persons who served 
in the Armed Forces on or after June 27, 
1950, and prior to such date as shall be fixed 
by the President or the Congress; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BETTS: 

H. R. 6429. A bill to provide financial as- 
sistance, in the construction of schools, for 
local educational agencies affected by Fed- 
eral acquisition of real property; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr, CELLER: 

H. R. 6430. A bill to provide supplemen- 
tary unemployement compensation benefits 
in certain cases to workers unemployed dur- 
ing the national emergency, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 6431. A bill to amend section 1114 of 
title 18, United States Code, so as to extend 
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its protection to postmasters, Officers, and 
employees of the field service of the Post 
Office Department; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. EVINS: 

H. R. 6432. A bill to provide vocational re- 
adjustment and to restore lost educational 
opportunities to veterans who served in the 
Armed Forces on or after June 27, 1950; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 6433. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage for certain services per- 
formed in the employ of the United States 
after December 7, 1941; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 6434. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act so as to 
provide that members of the Inactive or 
Volunteer Reserve who served during World 
War II shall be released from active duty 
upon completing 12 months’ active duty after 
June 24, 1950; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 6435. A bill to adjust the rates for 
Government postal cards and private mail- 
ing post cards; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JACKSON of Washington: 

H. R. 6436. A bill to change the name of 
the Bonneville Power Administration to the 
Columbia Power Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 6437. A bil to provide supplementary 
unemployment compensation benefits in 
certain cases to workers unemployed during 
the national emergency, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H.R. 6438. A bill amending the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MURDOCK (by request): 

H. R. 6439. A bill to authorize the addition 
of land to the Appomattox Court House 
National Historical Monument, Va., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. R. 6440. A bill to revive and reenact 
section 6 of the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the construction of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for flood control, 
and for other purposes,” approved December 
22, 1944; to the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 644. A bill to promote greater econ- 
omy in the operations of the Federal Govern- 
ment by providing for a consolidated cash 
budget, a separation of operating from Capi- 
tal expenditures, long-range budget esti- 
mates, the scheduling of legislative action on 
appropriation measures, yea and nay votes 
on amendments to appropriation measures, 
and a Presidential item veto; to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

By Mr. TALLE: 

H. R. 6442. A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to conduct preference primaries for 
nomination of candidates for President and 
Vice President; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H. R. 6443. A bill to provide for the desig- 
nation of the United States Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital at Albany, N. Y., as 
the William T. Byrne Veterans’ Memorial 
Hospital; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: 

H. J. Res. 369. Joint resolution designating 
the period beginning on the Sunday before 
Thanksgiving Day and ending on the Sunday 
after Thanksgiving Day of each year as 
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“Homemakers Week”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. J. Res. 370. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to'proclaim October 11 of each year General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. Res. 518. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to conduct an 
investigation of the detention of United 
States citizens by the governments of 
certain foreign countries; to the Committee 
on Rules. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 


rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. GOODWIN: Resolutions of the 
Massachusetts Legislature relative to an in- 
vestigation by the President of the United 
States for a complete investigation of crim- 
inal acts against minority groups in the State 
of Florida; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FRAZIER: 

H.R. 6444. A bill for the relief of sundry 
claimants, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H. R. 6445. A bill for the relief of Jacob 
Athias Robles and Esther de Castro Robles; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLCOD: 

H. R. 6446. A bill for the relief of Jeanne 
Marie Miura; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: 

H.R. 6447. A bill for the relief of Igor 

Shwabe; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HEDRICK: 

H. R. 6448. A bill for the relief of Christine 
Anne Hammel; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H. R. 6449. A bill for the relief of Roman 
Boguslaw Massalski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6450. A bill for the relief of Young 
Yuk Ho and Young Yuk Kue (Young Sue 
Mei); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 6451. A bill for the relief of Don B. 
Conley; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6452. A bill for the relief of Gre- 
gorious Athanasiou Fraggias; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 6453. A bill for the relief of John 
Abraham and Ann Abraham; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6454. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Larkin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6455. A bill for the relief of Hiromi 
Kashiwagi Jones; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 6456. A bil for the relief of Eugenie 

Boullen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SHEEHAN: 

H. R. 6457. A bill for the relief of Manuel 

M. Weiss; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SIKES; 

H.R. 6458. A bill for the relief of Susan 
Patricia Manchester; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

532. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 216 
members of the Wilmington, Pa., Grange No. 
1477, in opposition to compulsory military 
training; to the Committee on Armed 
Eervices. 

533. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Kay Ed- 
monston, Washington, D. C., relative to a 
grievance against J. Edgar Hoover and others, 
dated June 8, 1948; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, Fesruary 6, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 
10, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, with our burdened 
lives tense and strained in a violent world 
we seek that peace which is a gift of 
Thy grace to all those who yield their 
wills to Thy will, their minds to Thy 
truth, their hearts to Thy obedience. To 
us in Thy providence has been given 
a place of awesome responsibility in this 
supreme hour of the centuries. We 
would exercise that stewardship of power 
with anxious care and deep humility. 

We come this noontide conscious that 
freedom’s flags around the earth are 
weeping today at the passing of a knight- 
ly king, who was an emblem of the free 
world—in times of blood and tears shcr- 
ing with his people the austerity and 
sacrifice, as palace and cottage stood to- 
gether in defying the powers of dark- 
ness. God save the kingly qualities 
which he incarnated for the Common- 
wealth. And God bring to the victory 
of a just peace the holy cause of which 
that throne, never vacant, is an inspiring 
symbol—the common cause for which 
our own Nation has pledged its all that 
liberty may not perish from the earth. 
We ask it in the name of the King of 
Kings and the Lord of Lords. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFartanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
February 5, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES, FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 1469) for the 
relief of Rosario Garcia Jimeno. 
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The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 905) for 
the relief of Margaret A. Ushkova-Roza- 
noff, with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

H.R. 761. An act for the relief of Yuriko 
Tsutsumi; 

H. R. 2283. An act for the relief of Setsuko 
Yamashita, the Japanese fiancée of a United 


States citizen veteran of World War II, and’ 


her son Takashi Yamashita; 

H. R. 2923. An act for the relief of Adelaida 
Reyes; 

H. R. 3374. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lourdes Augusta Pereira Ladeiro Rose; 

H.R. 3813. An act for the relief of Ken- 
neth Cecil; 

H.R. 4010. An act for the relief of William 
Grant Braden, Jr.; 

H.R. 4268. An act for the relief of Elvira 
Zachmann; 

H.R. 4472. An act for the relief of Henry 
T. Weber; 

H.R. 4535. An act for the relief of Nigel 
C. S. Salter-Mathieson; 

H. R. 4774. An act for the relief of Elef- 
therios G. Kokolis; 

H. R. 5347. An act for the relief of Fusako 
Terao Scogin; 

H.R. 5923. An act for the relief of Vir- 
ginia Louise Slater; 

H. R. 5955. An act for the relief of Delma 
L. Mauzey; and 

H. R. 6065. An act for the relief of Patrick 
J. Logan. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 1469) for the relief 
of Rosario Garcia Jimeno, and it was 
signed by the Vice President. 


DEATH OF GEORGE VI, KING OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, it 
was with deep regret that I heard of the 
passing of King George VI. He will be 
long remembered in the annals of Eng- 
land and in the history of the free world. 

As a brave man and a gallant gentle- 
man, he was a shining example of all 
the fine qualities which have made the 
English people so valiant in war and so 
sturdy in peace. He had the enduring 
virtues of complete integrity and quiet 
courage. 

When the forces of Hitlerism threat- 
ened to destroy his nation, the King 
demonstrated again and again his per- 
sonal bravery and his unconquerable 
spirit. While Winston Churchill gave 
voice to the defiant and dauntless soul 
of England, the King stcod forth at the 
head of his people, a silent symbol of 
their great strength. 

In the troubled years since the end of 
World War II, King George VI poured 
out his energies in the service of his 
people. With dignity and devotion, he 
fulfilled the immense obligations of a 
British sovereign in a time of world 
crisis. 

When he was stricken by a fatal ill- 
ness, he bore his affliction with calm pa- 
tience. He fought a hard fight against 
odds, and he won the affection and ad- 
miration of millions of people in the 
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United States—all the people who ad- 
mire a gallant fighter. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the statement 
made by the distinguished majority 
leader relative to the tragic passing of 
King George VI of Great Britain, a na- 
tion which for the past 140 years has 
manifested great friendship for the 
United States; indeed during that period 
her friendship has been traditional. 

George VI was in his own right a king, 
and presided over a fellow English- 
speaking nation and the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations during a very 
critical period in world history. 

Speaking for all the Members of the 
minority I join in expressing sympathy 
to the family of the King, to Great Brit- 
tain, and to the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, in the great loss they have 
suffered, which is likewise a loss to the 
entire free world. 

Mr. CONNALLY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I send to the desk a res- 
olution which I ask to have read, and for 
which I ask immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the resolutior, will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 274), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States unites with the American people and 
the rest of the free world in expressing to 
the Government and people of Great Britain 
and the British Commonwealth of Nations 
their deep sorrow and sympathy in the pass- 
ing of their beloved monarch, King George 
VI. 

Resolved, That the foregoing resolution be 
communicated through the Department of 
State to the Government of Great Britain 
and the governments of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
the Senate, at the conclusion of its business 
today, take a recess until 12:00 noon tomor- 
Tow. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request for the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right of object, I wish to ask a ques- 
tion. The consideration of the resolution 
at this time will not displace considera- 
tion of the motion of the Senator from 
Iowa to reconsider the vote on ratifying 
the protocol. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
is correct. 

Mr. CASE. Then, Mr. President, I 
withdraw my reservation of the right to 
object. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection the resolution is unani- 
mously agreed to. 


That 


PRESENTATION OF CERTIFICATE OF 
MERIT TO CAPT. HENRIK KURT CARL- 
SEN 


Mr.CAIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the Senate for 
not to exceed 2 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I have 
made this request because I will be priv- 
ileged to attend a ceremony at the White 
House in a few minutes, at which the 
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President of the United States will pre- 
sent the Congressional Medal of Honor 
to Staff Sgt. Archie Van Winkle, of 
Everett, Wash., of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator 
from Washington attended last night 
the annual dinner which is given by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars for Members 
of Congress who have served in the 
Armed Forces. 

Aside from sincerely complimenting 
Mr. Omar Ketchum, director of the na- 
tional legislative service of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, for his splendid man- 
agement of an affair which was rich in 
quality and fellowship, I wish to add one 
thought. 

As an American, I was privileged to 
be exposed to a speech which said more 
in fewer words than any of the thou- 
sands of speeches I have listened to 
since the beginning of World War II. 
The Veterans of Foreign Wars presented 
a certificate of merit to Capt. Henrik 
Kurt Carlsen, skipper of the Flying En- 
terprise. 

I do not recall Captain Carlsen’s ex- 
act words, but the meaning of what he 
said will remain with me as a symbol of 
pride, determination and pure unadul- 
terated Americanism forever. This is 
pretty close to what Captain Carlsen 
said: “My hardships were really a privi- 
lege, because I was only trying to pro- 
tect a little part of the United States 
which was under the American flag.” 

Captain Carlsen uses the English lan- 
guage well, but speaks it with a dialect, 
because he is not a native son. Captain 
Carlsen is a Danish-American. He has 
become an American citizen by delib- 
erate choice. 

Capt. Henrik Kurt Carlsen reminded 
me last night of the courage and faith 
which inspired and motivated the Amer- 
ican pioneers as they created, over the 
resistance of the mighty forces of na- 
ture, a new nation in which freedom and 
opportunity would be passed on to future 
generations. : 

As I listened to Captain Carlsen, I 
thought with sadness of Korea. I feel 
in my own heart that Korea would have 
been over and done with long since if 
many of our Nation’s leaders had Kurt 
Carlsen’s appreciation for the spirit and 
tradition and boldness which gave birth 
to our American flag. 

The conscience and soul of every indi- 
vidual who was present last night, in- 
cluding the President of the United 
States, will forever encourage us never 
to forget and always be guided by the 
words and conduct of Captain Carlsen, 
a foreign-born American citizen. 





CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BRIDGES. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Bridges Capehart 
Anderson Butler, Md. Carlson 
Bennett Butler, Nebr. Case 
Brewster Byrd Chavez 
Bricker Cain Ciements 
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Connally Johnson, Tex. Morse 
Cordon Johnston, S.C. Mundt 
Douglas Kefauver Murray 
Duff Kem Neely 
Dworshak Kerr O'Mahoney 
Eastland Kilgore Pastore 
Ecton Knowland Robertson 
Ferguson Langer Russell 
Fianders Lehman Saltonstall 
Frear Lodge Seaton 
Fulbright Long Smathers 
George Magnuson Smith, Maine 
Gillette Malone Smith, N. J. 
Green Martin Smith, N.C, 
Hayden Maybank Sparkman 
Hendrickson McCarran Stennis 
Hennings McCarthy Taft 

Hill McClellan Thye 

Hoey McFarland Tobey 
Holland McKellar Underwood 
Humphrey McMahon Watkins 
Hunt Millikin Welker 

Ives Monroney Williams 
Johnson, Colo. Moody Young 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BenTon] and the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. O’Conor] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
D1irRKSEN] and the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. JENNER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEN- 
LoopEeR], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Nrxon], the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. ScHOEPPEL], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEy] are absent on 
official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum 
is present. 





PERSONAL STATEMENT BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Before the 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, the Chair would like to make a 
statement on his own behalf. 

On Monday, I announced that today 
I would go to the Naval Hospital, to have 
a minor adjustment to one of my eyes— 
a matter of which, just as a man post- 
pones as long as possible going to the 
dentist, I have postponed. I am going 
there this afternoon. It is a routine 
matter, but it may keep me absent from 
the Senate for a week or 10 days. 

I want the Senate to understand why 
I shall be absent, and I ask all Senators 
to cooperate with the distinguished 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 
who will be in charge in my absence. 

Iam sorry that the timing of my visit 
there coincides with the consideration 
of the statehood bills. In view of that 
fact, I should like to make a statement 
in regard to what would be my attitude 
in the case of a tie vote on either of the 
bills or any motion or action the Senate 
might take. I make this statement, not 
to influence any Senator, but in order 
that the RecorD may carry my reasons 
for the vote I would cast if there were a 
tie vote on any motion or procedure in 
connection with the passage of either of 
the bills. 

When the question of statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii first came to the 
fore, I, like many others, was disturbed 
by the fact that they are not contiguous 
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to the mainland of the United States. 
However, in thinking over the matter, 
and in recognizing the importance to the 
people who live in those Territories of 
having a government of their own and 
being able to elect their own governors 
and other officers, so as to have a voice 
equal to that of the citizens of the States 
of the Union, in my own mind the merit 
of that consideration on their part out- 
weighed any objection which I had at 
any time on account of the noncontigu- 
ousness of those Territories to the main- 
land of the United States. 

Based upon that consideration, if a tie 
vote should develop during my tempo- 
rary absence, I would, if present, cast a 
vote which would mean statehood for 
both Alaska and Hawaii. I wish that 
statement to go into the record, so that 
if that situation arises, the record will 
show how I would vote in such case. 

I appreciate the courtesy of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, in his willingness 
to assume charge in the Senate in my 
absence. In view of the fact that he has 
many other duties, I am sure all Sena- 
tors will be glad to cooperate with him 
and to relieve him in any way possible 
during my temporary absence. 





TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that Senators be permitted to 
transact routine business, without 
debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING RECONSID- 
ERATION OF VOTE ON PROTOCOL WITH 
GREECE AND TURKEY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that after the trans- 
action of routine business, we expect to 
go into executive session, for the con- 
sideration of the motion of the Senator 
from Iowa to reconsider the vote ratify- 
ing the protocol with respect to Greece 
and Turkey. 





BOARD OF VISITORS TO UNITED STATES 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
Frear; and, from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, Mr. CHAvEz and Mr. EcTon, 
to be :nembers of the Board of Visitors 
to the United States Military Academy 
for 1952, 





BOARD OF VISITORS TO UNITED STATES 
NAVAL ACADEMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
MCCLELLAN; and, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, Mr. RoBertson and Mr. 
THYE, to be members of the Board of 
Visitors to the United States Naval 
Academy for 1952. 





BOARD OF VISITORS TO UNITED STATES 
COAST GUARD ACADEMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT appoirted Mr. 
PasTorRE to be a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the United States Coast Guard 
Acadeniy for 1952. 
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BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE MERCHANT 
MARINE ACADEMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
Lone to be a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy for 1952. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON OPERATIONS UNDER SOIL CONSERVA- 
TION AND DoMESTIC ALLOTMENT ACT 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a multilithed 
copy of a report on operations, expenditures, 
and obligations under the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1951 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON DISPOSALS OF EXCESS 
PROPERTY IN FOREIGN AREAS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
@ report on the disposal of excess Navy 
property in foreign areas (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 


REPORT ON CONTRACT NEGOTIATIONS By COAST 
GuarRD 

A letter from the Commandant, United 
States Coast Guard, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on contracts negotiated for 
experimental, developmental or research 
work, during the period July 1 through 
December 31, 1951 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 


Navy 


CONFIDENTIAL STOCKPILE REPORT 


A letter from the Chairman of the Mu- 
nitions Board, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a confidential stockpile report (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT ON WaR CONTRACT TERMINATIONS AND 
SETTLEMENTS 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on war contract 
terminations and settlements (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON CONTRACTS NEGOTIATED FOR 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PURPOSES 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on contracts negoti- 
ated for research and development purposes 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 


REpoRT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the Commission, 
dated November 1, 1951 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS ON VALUATIONS OF CERTAIN 
PROPERTIES 


A letter from the Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, copies of final valuations of 
certain properties (with accompanying docu- 
ments); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


REpoRT ON LIGNITE RESEARCH LABORATORY, 
GRAND ForKs, N. Dak. 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the activities 
of, expenditures by, and donations to the 
Lignite Research Laboratory, Grand Forks, 
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N. Dak. (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


AvupDiT REPORT ON PUBLIC HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Public Housing 
Administration, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1951 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 


AupiIT REPORT ON FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES, 
INc. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on Federal Prison In- 
dustries, Inc., for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1951 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 


Aupit REPORT ON FEDERAL Crop INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1951 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 


AvupiT REPORT ON VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Virgin Islands 
Corporation, for the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1951 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relating to 
an investigation of criminal acts against 
minority groups in the State of Florida; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See resolutions printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. SALTONSTALL on February 4, 
1952, p. 743, CONGRESSIONAL RECoRD). 

A letter from the Governor of Maine, noti- 
fying the Senate of the submission to the 
Senate of a duly authenticated copy of an 
interstate civil defense compact entered into 
by that State; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the Hawaii Baptist Convention, Honolulu, 
T. H., signed by J. C. Wilkinson, president, 
embodying a resolution protesting against 
the enactment of legislation providing uni- 
versal military training; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Steuben So- 
ciety of America, of New York, N. Y., favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation to insure 
adequate control of narcotics; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the National 
Council, Steuben Society of America, New 
York, N. Y., protesting against the ratifica- 
tion of the International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, Washington, D. C., signed by 
Mrs. Alexander Stewart, legislative secretary, 
relating to the rearmament of Japan (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Detroit Chap- 
ter of the National Association of Retired 
Civil Employees, Detroit, Mich., relating to 
increased annuities for retired civil employ- 
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ees; to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Rainbow Post, No. 2065, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, San Francisco, Calif., signed by Ralph 
W. Rufener, commander, praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to create a standing 
committee of the Senate to be known as the 
Veterans’ Committee; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 


A 


PROHIBITION OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE 
ADVERTISING IN INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE—RESOLUTION OF CITIZENS OP 
CONNECTICUT 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, there 
has been sent to me by Miss Cora Thorpe, 
legislative director, the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Connecticut, 
Inc., Hartford, Conn., a resolution signed 
by 1,010 citizens of the State of Connecti- 
cut relating to the prohibition of alco- 
holic beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce. I present the resolution for 
appropriate reference, and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECcorD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


RESOLUTION OF 1,010 CITIZENS OF CONNECTICUT 
CONCERNING THE ADVERTISING OF ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERAGES OVER THE AIR 


Whereas the American people have been 
shocked beyond words at the disclosures of 
crime and corruption in our Government and 
by the invasion of gangsters in our business 
life; and 

Whereas the disclosures of the Kefauver 
committee show a direct connection be- 
tween the underworld and the liquor traffic; 
and 

Whereas this traffic is teaching cur youth 
to aid in supporting and financing this struc- 
ture of crime through alcoholic beverages 
advertising forced on the public through 
magazines, newspapers, and especially over 
the air, through radio and television: Be it 

Resolved, That we urge cur representatives 
in Congress to stop the spreading and in- 
crease of this evil by passing laws prohibiting 
the advertising of alcoholic beverages through 
interstate commerce and over the air. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HOLLAND, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

H.R. 4686. A bill authorizing the trans- 
fer of a certain tract of land in the Rob- 
inson Remount Station, Fort Robinson, 
Dawes County, Nebr., to the city of Craw- 
ford; without amendment (Rept. No. 1158). 

By Mr. AIKEN, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

H. R. 4749. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to return certain lands 
to the Police Jury of Caddo Parish, La.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1159). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

H. R. 3981. A bill to amend the act of July 
8, 1943 (57 Stat. 388), entitled “An act to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
adjust titles to lands acquired by the United 
States which are subject to his administra- 
tion, custody, or control”; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1161). 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. R. 3168. A bill to amend section 113 (b) 
(1) (B) of the Internal Revenue Code with 
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respect to adjustment of the basis of prop- 
erty for depreciation, obsolescence, amorti- 
zation, and depletion; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1160). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CORDON: 

S. 2603. A bill to authorize the transfer 
of certain lands to the State of Oregon; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 2604. A bill to amend the Army and Air 
Force Vitalization and Retirement Equaliza- 
tion Act of 1948 to provide for the payment 
of certain amounts of back pay and allow- 
ances to officers who were found under the 
provisions of that act to have been removed 
from the active list of the Army without 
justification and who were subsequently re- 
stored to the active list or advanced on the 
retired list; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. HUNT (by request) : 

S. 2605. A bill to amend certain tax laws 
applicable to the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 2006. A bill to provide vocational read- 
justment and to restore lost educational op- 
portunities to certain persons who served in 
the Armed Forces on or after June 27, 1950, 
and prior to such date as shall be fixed by 
the President or the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. HENDRICKSON: 

S. 2607. A bill for the relief of Carmela 
Daino Davenia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRD (by request): 

S. 2608. A bill for the relief of Chizuko 
Nakagami; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SM:THERS: 

S. 2609. A bill for the relief of Iwanna 
Pryma and Roma Pryma; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLIKIN (for himself and 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado) : 

S. 2610. A bill providing that excess-land 
provisions of the Federal reclamation laws 
shall not apply to certain lands that will re- 
ceive a supplemental or regulated water sup- 
ply from the San Luis Valley project, Colo- 
rado; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2611. A bill to amend section 3 (a) of 
the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 1938, 
as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 2612. A bill to establish a basic admin- 
istrative workweek and pay periods of two 
administrative workweeks for postmasters, 
Officers, and employees in the postal field 
service, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARINGS ENTITLED “INSTITUTE OF 
PACIFIC RELATIONS” 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
59), which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary not to exceed 7,500 addi- 
tional copies of part 1 and subsequent parts 
of the hearings entitled “Institute of Pacific 
Relations” held before a subcommittee of 
the above committee during the Eighty- 
second Congress. 
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AMENDMENT OF RULE RELATING TO RE- 
PORTS OF COMMITTEES ON EXECUTIVE 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr. McCARTHY submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 275), which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


Resolved, That rule XXXVIII of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof a new paragraph as 
follows: 

“(7) No committee of the Senate shall re- 
port to the Senate the nomination of any 
person for any office for which he is required 
to be appointed, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, unless in connection 
with such nomination the President shall 
have transmitted to the Senate a statement 
prepared by each investigative agency of the 
Government (1) summarizing the informa- 
tion relating to such individual (and par- 
ticularly to his fitness for the office for 
which he has been nominated) contained in 
the files of such agency, or (2) certifying 
that the files of such agency contain no in- 
formation with respect to such person. 
Nothing in this paragraph shall be deemed to 
require that any such statement reveal the 
names of confidential informants, the 
sources of confidential information, or any 
other matter which might be prejudicial to 
the internal security of the United States; 
but in any case in which information ob- 
tained from confidential sources is included 
in any such statement it shall be accom- 
panied by the investigative agency’s esti- 
mate with respect to its degree of reliability. 
As used in this paragraph, the term “inves- 
tigative agency” means the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation; the United States Secret 
Service; the Central Intelligence Agency; the 
Civil Service Commission; the Office of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, Department of 
the Army; the Office of Naval Intelligence, 
Department of the Navy; the Office of the 
Director of Special Investigations, Depart- 
ment of the Air Force; and the investigating 
agency or division of each department, agen- 
cy, or Government corporation by which the 
individual whose nomination is submitted 
may have been employed or in which he will 
serve if appointed to the office for which 
nominated.” 


AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAS ACT— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. BRICKER submitted an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(S. 1084) to amend section 2 of the Na- 
tural Gas Act, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL-AID ROAD 
ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. CASE s* bmitted amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(S. 2437) to amend and supplement the 
Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 
1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and sup- 
plemented, to authorize appropriations 
for continuing the construction of high- 
ways, and for other purposes, which were 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works, and ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


H.R.761. An act for the relief of Yuriko 
Tsutsumi; 
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H. R. 2283. An act for the relief of Setsuko 
Yamashita, the Japanese fiancée of a United 
States citizen veteran of World War II, and 
her son Takashi Yamashita; 

H. R. 2923. An act for the relief of Adelaida 
Reyes; 

H.R. 3374. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lourdes Augusta Pereira Ladeiro Rose; . 

H. R. 3813. An act for the relief of Kenneth 
Cecil; 

H. R. 4010. An act for the relief of William 
Grant Braden, Jr.; 

H. R. 4268. An act for the relief of Elvira 
Zachmann; 


H. R. 4472. An act for the relief of Henry 
T. Weber; 


H.R. 4535. An act for the relief of Nigel 
C. S. Salter-Mathieson; 

H.R. 4774. An act for the relief of Elef- 
therios G. Kokolis; 

H. R. 5347. An act for the relief of Fusako 
Terao Scogin; 

H.R. 5923. An act for the relief of Virginia 
Louise Slater; 

H.R. 5955. An act for the relief of Delma 
L. Mauzey; and 

H.R. 6065. An act for the relief of Patrick 
J. Logan. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, 
as follows: 

By Mr. CASE: 

An address entitled “Which Way Are We 
Going in 1952?” delivered by George Alt, of 
Faith, S. Dak., at the close of the year 1951. 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

Article entitled “Scuttling Our Bill of 
Rights,” published in the Manchester (N. H.) 
Union-Leader of February 5, 1952. 

By Mr. ECTON: 

Article entitled “Book Review on Ameri- 
canism,” written by L. N. Field and published 
in the magazine One for November 1951. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Article by Mrs. Elinore M. Herrick entitled 
“The Problem of Medical Care,” published 
in the New York Herald Tribune of February 
2, 1952. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

Sermon by Dr. Bernard Braskamp, Chap- 
lain of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, and pastor of the Gunton-Temple 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Washington, 
D. C., delivered on the occasion of the 
funeral of the late Fred A. Carlson, former 
Official Reporter of Debates, United States 
Senate. 


« 
——E———————————— 


ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING TRANSAC- 
TION OF BUSINESS DURING PERIOD OF 
LINCOLN DAY CELEBRATION 


Mr. HUNT obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to me, 
to permit me to ask a question of the 
majority leader? 

Mr. HUNT. Certainly. 

Mr. BRIDGES. During the so-called 
Lincoln Day week, when the members of 
my political party are absent from Wash- 
ington to a greater or lesser degree, mak- 
ing speeches in the interest of their 
country and their party, it has been the 
custom to have some sort of informal 
agreement that no important vote would 
be taken during that period. 

I have talked about this matter with 
the distinguished majority leader, and I 
know he has had it under considera- 
tion. I wonder whether at this time he 
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will give me and the other Members of 
the Senate the benefit of his judgment, 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished minority leader asks 
whether we shall arrange not to have 
any votes on controversial matters dur- 
ing the coming week and on Monday of 
the following week. He has asked for 
my personal judgment on the matter. 

Personally, I feel that the Members of 
his party will need far more time than 
that to be able to do any good for the 
Republican Party, but I also feel that we 
should give them the opportunity they 
seek. We have been giving them the 
opportunity for quite a number of years, 
and it has not done us any harm; in 
fact, to be frank about the matter, it 
may have done us good. 

Therefore,. Mr. President, I feel that 
we should give them this opportunity; 
and I am quite willing to announce that 
next week and even on the following 
Monday, we shall have no votes on con- 
troversial matters. 

However, on the following Monday I 
hope we shall be able to continue the 
debate on the Alaska statehood bill, 
which now is in the unfinished ‘busi- 
ness, if by that time we have not reached 
a vote on the bill. 

An effort has been made by some Sen- 
ators who are opposing the bill to ob- 
tain an agreement to have the vote taken 
this week, but some of the other Mem- 
bers of the Senate think that would be 
too soon. However, if we have not in 
the meantime reached a vote, I hope we 
may arrange a unanimous-consent 
agreement, today or tomorrow, fixing a 
time to vote on each of those bills. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, let me 
say that I appreciate the spirit of the re- 
marks of the majority leader. I may 
point out to him, in connection with his 
reference to the Republican Party, that 
. his own party is in the position of the 
man who jumped from a window on the 
thirty-second floor of a skyscraper. As 
he fell past the seventh story, someone 
asked him, “How are you doing?” He 
replied, “Well, I am doing all right so 
far.” 

The party of the Senator from Arizona 
is down pretty near the bottom of the 
skyscraper now, so that I think the situ- 
ation might be reversed. But I am glad 
to assure the majority leader that, when 
Jackson Day rolls around, we shall be 
happy to cooperate. The Democratic 
Party will probably need, not merely all 
of Jackson Day, but all summer for their 
speechmaking. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It looks as 
though it would be a hard summer, 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. McFARLAND. 


I may say to my 
good friend from New Hampshire that as 
one who comes from the country and 
from what is commonly referred to as 
the grass-roots territory, I am willing 
to be on the bottom, down with 


the common people. We do not get 
intd skyscrapers. So we are not con- 
templating any such falls as the ones 
to which our friends on the other side of 
the aisle like to refer We have given 
them this opportunity heretofore, and 
things have ended very nicely, so I see no 
harm in endeavoring to accommodate 
them at this time , 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield, that 
I may ask the majority leader a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HUNT. I yield, with the usual 
understanding that I do not thereby lose 
the floor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I did not quite un- 
derstand the statement of the majority 
leader. Am I correct that there are to 
be no votes next week? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct, so 
far as controversial matters are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Has the majority 
leader indicated what the policy and 
program will be during the week in 
which Washington’s Birthday falls? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not know. 
Of course, I realize that our friends 
across the aisle need a great deal of time, 
yet I realize also that we have much 
work to doin the Senate For that rea- 
son, we do not want to lose too much 
time 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I was wondering 
whether the majority leader had deter- 
mined the period of recess over Wash- 
ington’s Birthday,-in order that those of 
us who desire to make plans may do so, 
If the Senate is to remain in session, I, 
myself, expect to be here. 

Mr. McFARLAND. No plans have 
been made not to be in session that week. 


ALERT AMERICA CONVOYS 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago, I visited an exhibit here in 
Washington which impressed me so 
much that I feel it should be called to 
the attention of Members of the Senate 
who failed to see it. 
America convoy put on by the local 
Civil Defense Organization in conjunc- 
tion with the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration. The exhibit here was one 
of three identical truck convoys which 
are presently touring the country. 

During its brief stay in Washington, 
the exhibit was visited by the President 
of the United States and his staff, by 
Cabinet members, Justices of the Su- 
preme Court, a number of members of 
the Congress, and more than 30,000 other 
citizens who stood in long lines waiting 
for a chance to see it. 

This impressive manifestation of 
popular interest, however, is over-shad- 
owed in my opinion by the significance 
of the Alert America convoys themselves. 

The concept itself was a bold one. 
Just a year ago the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration was established by law, 
charged among other duties with pub- 
licly disseminating appropriate civil de- 
fense information by all appropriate 
means. A year’s intensive efforts had 
produced good results—but not good 
enough. For what was needed was to 
bring about nothing less than a revolu- 
tion in the thinking of the American 
people on the subject of national de- 
fense. 

They had to be convinced, first of all, 
that in the event of war an attack on 
continental United States was not mere- 
ly a possibility but a virtual certainty. 
They had to be persuaded that, no mat- 
ter how effective our military defenses, 
the Armed Forces would be unable to 
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prevent our cities from being bombed. 
And they had to be shown that adequate 
warning and proper civil-defense organ- 
ization could save lives, reduce property 
damage, and restore production faster 
than any other method. 

In short, every man, woman and child 
had to be convinced that he or she was, 
as the Secretary of Defense expressed it, 
“a coequal partner with the military” 
in the defense of the Nation. 

To bring about this revolution in our 
national thinking, the Civil Defense Ad- 
visory Council appointed by the Presi- 
dent under the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950 recommended last year an Alert 
America campaign. And to spearhead 
this campaign, the Alert America con- 
voys were conceived as a sort of Paul 
Revere on wheels. 

Such dramatic methods of doing this 
vast and vital task cost money, however. 
And we in Congress, while passing the 
necessary laws to provide for civil-de- 
fense organization and public education, 
had not been equally diligent in imple- 
menting these laws with the necessary 
funds to make them effective. 

In this situation, the interes* of indus- 
tries, national organizations, and private 
citizens convinced of the pressing im- 
portance of civil defense was enlisted. 
The Valley Forge Foundation, a non- 
profit, nonpolitical group, was organized 
for the sole purpose of conducting the 
Alert America project. Among its board 
of trustees are several of our distin- 
guished colleagues from both political 
parties and both Houses of Congress. 

The speed with which the convoys 
were put on the road is without parallel. 
Exhibit experts say each Alert America 
show is the largest exhibit ever taken on 
tour—and there are three of them on 
tour at the present time. The only 
comparable venture, the Freedom Train, 
took more than a year to launch. This 
was done in 3 months. The cost to the 
Government of all three Alert America 
shows will be less than half what a sin- 
gle and much smaller exhibit costs in 
private industry. Moreover, the con- 
tributions of materials and services by 
industrial concerns more than equal the 
Government’s own investment in getting 
the vital story of civil defense before the 
people of this Nation. 

The significance of the message car- 
ried by the convoys, as those of us who 
saw the exhibit in Washington well re- 
member, is one that deepens on mature 
reflection. For here is no mere travel- 
ing display of civil-defense equipment, 
but a dramatic, integrated story of a 
permanent new factor in our national 
life, which we cannot avoid. 

We saw in the Alert America show the 
expanding power for good or evil, of each 
new scientific discovery. We saw the 
peacetime uses of atomic energy as well 
as its potential for destruction. We saw 
the nature of modern terror weapons— 
factually and without sensation. We 
experienced a nrock atomic bombing at- 
tack on a typical American city, and 
were shcwn the probable extent of dam- 
age and loss of life. 

We witnessed next a moving dramati- 
zation of how a free people can beat this 
menace, and were shown graphically the 
principal elements of self-protection and 
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organized civil defense, from the Federal 
level down through the States and com- 
munities to the individual and his fam- 
ily. Finally, we were reminded that in 
a@ democracy men work and train and 
fight, if need be, for something more than 
mere survival: they fight to preserve 
their homes, their families, and their 
hard-won freedoms. 

This is the message of the Alert Amer- 
ica convoys. That it is striking a re- 
sponsive chord across the country is in- 
dicated by the tens of thousands of peo- 
ple who have braved winter weather and 
even transportation tie-ups to see it. 
This is borne out by the seriousness with 
which the message of the civil-defense 
convoys has been treated in local 
speeches and newspaper editorials. The 
convoys’ effectiveness is shown most con- 
vincingly by the evident thoughtfulness 
of the people seeing the exhibit and their 
willingness to join the civil-defense 
movement. 

I believe we have an important re- 
sponsibility here. The Congress has 
been accused more than once of follow- 
ing public opinion rather than providing 
leadership in matters where, because of 
its special knowledge, it has an obliga- 
tion to lead. Be that as it may, I think 
there is no question that public con- 
sciousness of the need for organized civil 
defense has been far ahead of the dili- 
gence which the Congress has displayed 
thus far in providing for it. 

Our responsibility, as I see it, is two- 
fold: 

First, we should insure as far as pos- 
sible that every man, woman, and child 
in the country sees the Alert America 
exhibit. Present funds available to the 
convoys will keep them on the road only 
until the end of June and enable them to 
show in only 32 of the 48 States. They 
should visit every State in the Union. 
They should visit not only the big cities, 
but the farming areas which are relativ- 
ly safe from atomic bombing but vul- 
nerable to biological warfare, and the 
smaller towns upon which target cities 
must depend for assistance in the event 
of attack. 

Secondly, I believe that Members of 
the Congress should, iasofar as their of- 
ficial duties will permit, take an active 
part in the appearance of the Alert 
America exhibit in their home States. If 
we are to exert leadership in this matter, 
we should do so, not only by realistic 
consideration of the needs of civil de- 
fense, but by personal example, and in 
the place where it will be most effective— 
among our own constituents. 

There is the need to alert America. 
I believe the Members of the Congress 
should not be the last to be alerted but 
should, in effect, ride ahead of the Alert 
America convoys with their own vital 
message affecting the security of us all. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfin- 
ished business is the consideration of 
Senate bill 50, to provide for the admis- 
sion of Alaska into the Union. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings. ) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there 
any reports of committees? If not, the 
clerk will state the first nomination on 
the calendar. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Abbot L. Mills, Jr., of Oregon, to 
be a member of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal-‘Reserve System. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I rise 
only to say a few words commendatory 
of Mr. Abbot L. Mills, whose nomination 
for membership on the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System has 
been recommended to this body for con- 
firmation. 

Mr. Mills is a life-long resident of the 
State of Oregon. His father came to the 
State in the early pioneer years. Mr. 
Mills during his lifetime has been identi- 
fied with banking interests in the city of 
Portland. He started as a messenger 
boy for the First National Bank of 
Portland, and thereafter, by his own 
efforts, went up through the ranks until 
a short time ago he was first vice presi- 
dent of the United States National Bank 
in Portland, Oreg. He has a rare record 
of public service in the State of Oregon. 
He is well known in banking circles 
throughout the United States, is fully ex- 
perienced not only in the routine and 
technique of banking, but in the princi- 
ples of finance, and I am sure he will give 
a good account of himself as a member 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System if and when his nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the subcommittee on the 
Federal Reserve System I conducted 
brief hearings on the nominations of 
Mr. Abbot L. Mills and Mr. James Louis 
Robertson. I feel that the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon is fully justified in 
the high tribute he has just paid to Mr. 
Mills, who is an outstanding banker from 
the west coast. I am glad to report to 
the Senate that our subcommittee was 
unanimous in recommending the con- 
firmation of his nomination and that the 
full committee was unanimous in recom- 
mending it. 

I wish to add, Mr. President, that I 
think the other nominee, James Louis 
Robertson, who comes from the Midwest, 
is equally well qualified for service on the 
Board. He is no relation of mine, but I 
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have known him very well for a number 
of years. I think both of these nomina- 
tions should receive the unanimous con- 
firmation of this distinguished body. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
wish to concur in everything the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon and the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia 
have said. I hope the nominations of 
both these gentlemen will be confirmed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
my distinguished colleague in his en- 
dorsement of Abbot L. Mills. I con- 
sider it a great pleasure and honor to 
endorse Mr. Mills, as I did before the 
committee. The brief statement I made 
there speaks for itself. Suffice it to say 
that I do not think anyone in the entire 
State of Oregon, in the field of banking, 
could have been selected who would bring 
to the Board a stronger cross section of 
the thought of all groups in my State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). Without objection, 
the nomination of Abbot L. Mills, Jr., 
is confirmed. 

The clerk will read the next nomina- 
tion on the calendar. 

The legislative clerk read the nom- 
ination of James Louis Robertson, of 
Nebraska, to be a member of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of David K. E. Bruce, of Virginia, 
to be Under Secretary of State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Henry S. Villard, of New York, 
to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to the United Kingdom of 
Libya. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed; and, without objection, the 
President will be notified of all confir- 
mations made today. 


eI 


PROTOCOL TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY ON THE ACCESSION OF GREECE 
AND TURKEY—MOTION TO RECON- 
SIDER 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to con- 
sider the resolution offered by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] to re- 
consider the vote by which the Senate 
ratified the protocol to the North At- 
lantic Treaty on the accession of Greece 
and Turkey. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution. 
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Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the motion to reconsider be read to 
the Senate. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the motion. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On January 
30, 1952, Mr. GILLETTE moved to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the following res- 
olution of ratification was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Senate advise end con- 
sent to the ratification of (Executive E, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess.) a protocol to the North At- 
lantic Treaty on the accession of Greece 
and Turkey, which was opened for signa- 
ture in London on October 17, 1951, and has 
been signed on behalf o- the United States 
of America and other parties to the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion of ratification of the protocol was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, as 
every Member of the Senate knows, there 
are two groups or categories of Senators 
who can file a motion to reconsider. 
One is a Senator who has voted on the 
prevailing side of a question and has 
changed his mind; the other is a Senator 
who was not present when the vote was 
taken. Iam filing this motion to recon- 


sider and calling it up as one of the 90 
Senators who were not present in the 
Senate Chamber when the protocol was 
acted on and ratified by the Senate. 

The eminent senior Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. GeorcEe] who was in charge 
of the matter, told the compicte truth, 


the literal truth, when he stated that the 
protocol was reported unanimously from 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. That did not give quite all the 
picture, however, because inadvertently 
the Senator had forgotten that at the 
time the protocol was before the Foreign 
Relations Committee for consideration, 
the junior Senator from Iowa had some 
doubt in his mind as to the effect of the 
new provisions contained in the protocol 
with reference to the area of commit- 
ment for participation in aggressive 
moves throughout the world. 

At the time the vote was taken, the 
junior Senator from Iowa stated that 
although his doubts had been largely dis- 
pelled, they remained to such an extent 
that he did not feel he could at that 
time support a resolution of ratification, 
nor did he feel called upon to oppose the 
resolution, because, Mr. President, no 
one has been more strongly in favor of 
the adherence of the great nations and 
the great peop'e involved in the treaty 
to the North Atlantic alliance than has 
the junior Senator from Iowa. For their 
interest, as well as the interest of people 
all over the world, I believe it is of the 
utmost importance that the nations who 
have expressed willingness to join and 
collaborate with us should be brought 
within the group. But, Mr. President, 
there was a question in my mind, and 
there is a slight doubt remaining in my 
mind, as to the effect of the broadened 
commitments as provided in the new 
language that was written into this pro- 
tocol. 
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There are two reasons why I filed the 
motion to reconsider. First and fore- 
most, I think it is a sad commentary on 
our legislative processes that a measure 
of this import should be adopted by the 
Senate of the United States by the vote 
of the 6 Members who were on the 
floor at that time. In my opinion, it 
would be extremely unfortunate if word 
were to go abroad to friends and to po- 
tential foes that one of the arms of the 
treaty-making process had so little in- 
terest in a matter of this kind, which in 
effect extended the area of commitment 
tens of thousand. of square miles, that 
90 Members of the Senate were absent at 
the time the protocol was called up for 
consideration. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I am very glad to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think it should be 
made very clear at this point that when 
notice was given that a motion would be 
made to reconsider it was pointed out on 
this side of the aisle, as well as on the 
other side, that in order to avoid such a 
situation in the future there should be 
established a jolicy of requiring a 
quorum call prior to the consideration of 
any important treaty; otherwise a simi- 
lar situation might arise again. 

I believe it is very important, too, that 
our own people and the people of the 
rest of the free world should under- 
stand that the nonparticipation of Sen- 
ators was not due to a lack of interest in 
the treaty. Although the vote will speak 
for itself, the fact of the matter prob- 
ably is that this treaty will have the 
overwhelming support of Senators on 
both sides of the aisle, and the fact that 
it is not highly controversial may have 
accounted for the fact that it was acted 
upon in a somewhat routine manner, as 
many other such matters are. ~ 

I quite agree with the Senator from 
Iowa that in order to avoid the occur- 
rence of such a situation in the future 
we should insist upon a quorum call prior 
to consideration of a treaty. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I thank the Senator 
from California. I may say that I be- 
lieve his statement is of the utmost im- 
portance and suggests a very salutary 
policy which should be followed in the 
future so as to avoid a repetition of the 
present situation. 

I am not blaming anyone. I myself 
was not present, yet I was tremendously 
interested in the treaty. I may say in 
self-defense that I had asked the ma- 
jority leader [Mr. McFar.anpd], who was 
the only Democrat on the floor after the 
Senate had proceeded to the considera- 
tion of executive business, and while the 
able Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] was making an address, if there 
was any intention of having the Senate 
proceed to consider executive business. 

I had been asked by the distinguished 
Vice President to take the chair because 
he had to leave the Chamber. Before 
taking the chair I inquired of the Vice 
President if he had any information as 
to whether executive business would be 
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considered. He told me that he was not 
so advised, but said he understood that 
as soon as the able Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SmitH] had completed his 
address a motion would be made to recess 
until the next day. 

So, after sitting for an hour and a half 
as Acting Presiding Officer, I left to get 
some lunch. I will say to my Democratic 
colleagues that at that time no Demo- 
crats were present on the floor except 
the acting leader. There was also pres- 
ent the eminent Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Kem], who relieved me in the chair 
so that I couldgetmylunch. Therefore, 
I do not feel that I was entirely to blame 
for not being present. Nor do I blame 
the other Senators who were not in the 
Chamber. 

The fact remains that I and many 
other Senators have stood on this floor 
and protested vehemently against what 
we claim is usurpation by the executive 
department of what amounts to substan- 
tial control of the treaty-making power 
when the Senate is clothed by the Con- 
stitution with the power and the respon- 
sibility not only for the ratification of 
treaties but also for the making of 
treaties. We have acted in poor part to 
allow news to go abroad that we were so 
derelict or so lacking in interest and 
responsibility that only six Members of 
the Senate were on the floor when the 
vote was taken. That is one of the rea- 
sons why I filed the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, I should like to speak 
along the line suggested by the Senator 
from Iowa with reference to the lack 
of interest on the part of Members of 
this body in an important matter. We 
are now, of course, discussing the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The protocol. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. If I 
should desire to speak about this proto- 
col with either the Member of the Senate 
who made the report or the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the United States Senate, I would not 
be permitted to do so at this time, 
would I? 

-” GILLETTE. The Senator would 
not. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I could not do so at 
this time. That indicates the lack of 
interest that the Senator from Iowa has 
so well placed before this body. 

I shall vote for the Senator’s mction. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I thank the Senavor. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I am very much in- 
terested in what the Senator has said 
about the importance of this treaty. 

I also was interested in what the Sen- 
ator from Iowa said about information 
he had received relative to considera- 
tion of the treaty by the Senate. I had 
been informed that at the conclusion of 
the address by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Smi1tH] the Senate would be 
in recess. : 
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I myself sat here for about an hour, 
but I did not even know that it was in- 
tended to call up the treaty for con- 
sideration, I was quite surprised when 
I learned that it had come before the 
Senate, because I had announced pub- 
licly that I desired to make some re- 
marks interpretive of ratification. So 
I am glad the Senator from Iowa has 
made the motion to reconsider. I ap- 
preciate what he has done in calling this 
matter back by his motion to reconsider. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I thank the Senator 
from Utah. 

Let me repeat that I am not accusing 
anyone of dereliction. I am ready to as- 
sume my share of the responsibility. 
However, I believe that it is of tremen- 
dous import that in a matter of this 
kind there should be a vote by a sub- 
stantial number of Senators. A quorum 
of the Senate should be present. 

There is another reason why I filed the 
motion to reconsider. A few moments 
ago I spoke of some doubts which ex- 
isted in my mind as a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee at the time 
this protocol was before the committee 
for consideration. Every Member of the 
Senate knows that there is widespread 
confusion throughout the United States 
as to the sending of troops to various 
areas of the world. Everyone of us re- 
ceives hundreds of letters expressing 
that confusion. I do not want to add 
to the confusion. I want in my small 
way to help dissipate it if possible. 
Other Senators receive, as I receive, hun- 
dreds of letters which ask, “What are our 
boys doing in Korea? We are not at 
war. Under what authority do we have 
hundreds of thousands of troops in the 
Korean area? Has Congress abdicated 
its responsibility?” 

I do not know how other Senators 
reply, but I reply that Congress has a 
responsibility, and that in the exercise 
of that responsibility and in ratifying 
the treaty of the United Nations by a 
vote of 85 to 5, as I recall, Congress made 
the commitments under which this ac- 
tion has been taken. 

I do not subscribe to the view of those 
who, honestly or for partisan reasons, 
say, “This is Truman’s war.” It is not 
Truman’s war. There is a responsibility 
and a commitment which we must as- 
sume. I make that reply to those who 
inquire from me with reference to the 
troops in Korea. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I gladly yield for a 
question. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Iowa if it is not true that 
our troops were engaged in Korea for 
more than 24 hours before the United 
Nations acted on the matter at all? 

Mr.GILLETTE. Icannot answer that 
question. I do not have the facts on 
which I could base an honest answer to 
the question. 

Reeurring to the point I was discus- 
sing, my constituents write to me and 
ask, “What are our troops doing in 
Europe? Whosent them? Under what 
authority are they there? Has Congress 
authorized it?” 

I answer that our occupation troops 
are there as an aftermath of World War 
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II. I answer that additional troops are 
there, building up to a six-division goal, 
under authority and by action of the 
Congress, both in the ratification of the 
North Atlantic Treaty and the legisla- 
tion which followed it. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield for a question? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. KEM. Is it not true that the ac- 
tion taken by Congress with reference 
to sending ground troops to Europe was 
in the form of a resolution adopted by 
the Senate, which said, in effect, that 
in the interest of sound constitutional 
procedure and national unity no troops 
should be sent to Europe without con- 
gressional approval. Is it not also true 
that the orly congressional approval has 
been an action by the Senate, and that 
the House of Representatives has never 
acted on the question? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I think the state- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri is 
substantially correct; but let me say to 
him that I do not care to engage in a 
discussion of the historical matters which 
led up to this occasion. I am making 
these remarks as a prelude to the state- 
ment of the doubts which assailed me 
when this protocol was before the com- 
mittee. If Senators will bear with me, 
I do not want to open up the entire de- 
bate as to what has been done and the 
justification for it. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE, I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. In view of the fact 
that the Senator stated that the action 
had been authorized by the Congress, I 
do not want to let that statement go 
unchallenged. It seems to me—and I 
think the Senator will recall it—that the 
RecorpD shows completely that all we did 
was to adopt an advisory resolution, 
which did not get any further than the 
Senate. So if that is counted upon as 
authority, it is absolutely without stand- 
ing in law. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I think that is a 
correct statement. Ihave merely stated 
the answers which I am sending to my 
constituents when they ask me for an 
explanation. 

Furthermore, I am advised, as other 
Senators are advised, of the reputed and 
reported position which the President 
has taken, that he has authority, as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, to send 
troops anywhere in the world where the 
interests of the United States are to be 
protected. I know, and other Senators 
know, that there is a wide difference of 
opinion among competent lawyers as to 
the extent of such authority. I am sure 
that everyone will agree that, where the 
interests of the United States are threat- 
ened, the President has such authority; 
but, because of the fact that there is a 
dispute, because of the fact that there 
is uncertainty in the minds of hundreds 
of thousands of our citizens, I repeat let 
us not add to that uncertainty. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I am very glad to 
yield. 
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Mr. CASE. I am very happy the Sen- 
ator from Iowa has brought this matter 
before the Senate again. During the 
time of the debate last year on the im- 
plementation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty attention was directed to the fact 
that article 5 of the treaty works both 
ways. If the Senator will permit me, I 
should like to place it before the Senate 
at this time. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I was just about to 
call attention to article 5, but I gladly 
defer to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Article 5 reads as follows: 

The parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an at- 
tack against them all; and consequently 
they agree that, if such an armed attack oc- 
curs, each of them, in exercise of the right 
of individual or collective self-defense 
recognized by article 51 of the Charter of 
the United Nations, will assist the party or 
parties so attacked by taking forthwith, in- 
dividually and in concert with the other 
parties, such action as it deems necessary, in- 
cluding the use of armed force, to restore and 
maintain the security of the North Atlantic 
area. 

Any such armed attack and all measures 
taken as a result thereof shall immediately 
be reported to the Security Council. Such 
measures shall be terminated when the Se- 
curity Council has taken the measures neces- 
sary to restore and maintain international 
peace and security. 


The reason why I sought to read ar- 
ticle 5 at this point in the remarks of 
the Senator from Iowa is that it gives 
emphasis to what the distinguished Sen- 
ator is saying with respect to sending 
United States troops anywhere in the 
world. By the ratification of this proto- 
col, whereby two additional countries 
would become members of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, it seems to 
me that we are accepting for the United 
States the obligation to consider an 
armed attack upon either Greece or 
Turkey as an attack upon us, carrying 
with it the implied authority for the 
President of the United States to send 
our Armed Forces to the defense of 
Greece or Turkey wherever they might 
be attacked, and upon whatever provo- 
cation. We would be entrusting to the 
keeping of the representatives of Greece 
and Turkey judgment and discretion 
with respect to acts which might be 
committed by Greece or Turkey or by 
any of their representatives, which might 
precipitate an attack. 

So the Senator is very definitely rais- 
ing an in portant question today by 
pointing out that the protocol places 
within the discretion of those who are 
responsible for the acts of Greek or 
Turkish officials the decision as to 
whether or not troops of the United 
States may be committed in Greece or 
Turkey, or wherever they might be at- 
tacked. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. As I stated, I was 
about to read article 5, as well as article 
6, to which the Senator from South Da- 
kota also has alluded and from which 
I believe he has read the major part. 

Mr. President, the protocol is amenda- 
tory of the North Atlantic Treaty, from 
which the Senator from South Dakota 
has just quoted. To add to the confu- 
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sion to which I alluded a moment ago, 
everyone knows that when the able 
Prime Minister from Great Britain ad- 
dressed a joint meeting of both Houses 
of Congress recently he expressed the 
hope that token forces of the United 
States would'be sent to the Suez area. 
It was purely a voluntary statement on 
his part. However, he is not a man 
prone to make statements which are un- 
justified or not in keeping with the situ- 
ation under which he makes them. The 
statement naturally caused additional 
confusion throughout the country, as to 
whether the statement was merely gra- 
tuitous and made on the spur of the 
moment, or whether it had a definite 
purpose and was laid on the cornerstone 
of some sort of understanding. 

Mr. President, when the protocol came 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions I studied with care the expansion 
of the area of commitment contained in 
the language of the protocol. I wish to 
invite attention toit. Iam reading par- 
ticularly from article 6 but shall also 
read from the amended article 6, as it 
appears in the protocol. Article 6: 

For the purpose of article 5— 


That article refers to an armed at- 
tack— 
an armed attack on one or more of the 
parties is deemed to include an armed at- 
tack (i) on the territory of any of the 
parties in Europe or North America, on the 
Algerian departments of France. 


Because Algeria is in Africa and is a 
part of France. I read the words that 


were added in the protocol: “on the ter- 


ritory of Turkey.” 

It is perfectly reasonable and perfect- 
ly logical to add those words. Turkey, 
which has been brought into the treaty, 
has her principal territory in Asia, and 
the language “on the territory of any of 
the parties in Europe or North Amer- 
ica” would not include Turkish terri- 
tory. Soitis logical to make the change. 
There can be no difference of opinion 
about it. However, I read the addition- 
al new language in the protocol. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Yes; I am glad to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator from 
Iowa, of course, is a member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the Senator from 
Iowa indicate how many more square 
reiles of territory we will be required to 
defend in case of an attack on Turkey. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I cannot answer the 
question. As the able Senator from 
Utah will recall, I stated a few moments 
ago that it amounted to thousands of 
square miles. I believe, including the sea 
territory and the present North Atlantic 
territory, which was also expanded, and 
including the territories of Greece and 
Turkey, it will run into tens of thousands 
of miles. 

Mr. WATKINS. Can the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa give us specific figures 
as to Greece? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I cannot do so. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
from Iowa regard it as highly important 
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for the people of the United States to 
know what we are taking on by the de- 
fense of two additional nations, not 
merely for the period a Greek or Turk- 
ish loan might run, or something of that 
sort, but for a period of 20 years? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Of course, it is im- 
portant to know. I think it is of prime 
importance to know. However, it should 
be added that it is not entirely a one- 
sided agreement. I believe it is proper 
for us to have these countries properly 
brought into the alliance under which 
we are operating; but I repeat that I 
think it is entirely improper to expand 
the area of commitment to thousands of 


square miles without knowing exactly. 


what we are doing. It is for that rea- 
son that I am quoting the language of 
the protocol, to show the changes which 
were actually made. They are important 
changes. I also hope, without impro- 
priety, to quote what the Secretary of 
State said to us in committee in connec- 
tion with this part of the protocol. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Not only have the 
additional territories of Greece and Tur- 
key been added, but two or three other 
features have been included which ex- 
pand the space in which we may be held 
responsible and called upon to make war 
if an attack is made on the aircraft of 
these two nations. 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is undoubtedly 
true. 

Mr. WATKINS. In effect it amounts 
to a treaty, not only with respect to 
Greece and Turkey, but also with respect 
to the original members of the treaty. 

Mr. GILLETTE. It makes it manda- 
tory. I will read that portion of it. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I gladly yield to the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. With reference to the in- 
terest and obviously legitimate and prop- 
er question which has been asked by my 
good friend, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Watkins], may I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa if he can give us the 
number of rifles, both actual and poten- 
tial, which have been added to our sys- 
tem of collective security by the admis- 
sion of Greece and Turkey to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Again I must ex- 
press my regret that I cannot give those 
specific details. 

Mr. CAIN. May I ask the Senator 
from Iowa if in his opinion it becomes 
imperatively important, when we are 
considering the whole question, to deter- 
mine what we get in terms of added 
strength in return for the additional ob- 
ligations we assume in terms of territory? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Oh, definitely so. In 
response to the question asked by the 
able Senator from Utah [Mr. Wartx1ns] 
I stated that while we made some com- 
mitments, the agreement was also recip- 
rocal, and that we were receiving what 
many of us believe to be a quid pro quo. 

Mr. CAIN. If the Senator from Iowa 
will indulge me 1 minute more I should 
like to ask another question. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Certainly. 
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Mr. CAIN. I know that the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa is as con- 
scious as is the Senator from Washing- 
ton of the tremendous contribution pres- 
ently being made in relative terms to the 
war in Korea by both Turkey and Greece. 
Against that knowledge, it seems to me 
that we in America should be singularly 
fortunate to have reason to count as be- 
ing on our side, in the event of any possi- 
ble trouble in the future, the determina- 
tion, courage, and manpower of these 
eastern Mediterranean nations, Greece 
and Turkey. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The able Senator 
from Washington is absolutely correct. 
It is because of the fact that I feel the 
value of that contribution far outweighs 
any qualms or doubts I may have had 
that I am supporting this protocol glad- 
ly and hopefully, so that we can have the 
benefit of these adherents to the war 
we are fighting today. However, I do not 
want it done with any doubt as to what 
we are doing and any doubt as to our 
commitment. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I compli- 
ment the Senator for raising these ques- 
tions, a determination of which will pro- 
vide all of us with full knowledge of what 
we are about to do at the time we are 
taking the action. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Senator from 
Washington is very gracious. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Gladly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In the first place I 
should like to say to the able Senator 
from Iowa that I compliment him 
warmly for the position which he has 
taken, and with which I associated my- 
self since before he made his motion to 
reconsider. On the question of the add- 
ed strength accruing tc the Atlantic 
Pact by reason of the joinder of Turkey 
and Greece, the Senator from Florida 
addressed a specific inquiry to our De- 
fense Department. If the Senator from 
Iowa will permit me to do so, I should 
like to insert the figures which were giv- 
en to me by the Defense Department no 
later than this morning. 

Mr. GILLETTE. It would be very 
helpful to have such information in the 
REcorpD. 

Mr. HOLLAND. According to that 
source of information, in the case of 
Turkey the divisions ready for action in 
case of attack contain approximately 
350,000 men, organized in three corps of 
20 infantry divisions and, in addition, 6 
armofed corps. To these must be added 
the trained reservists who are not in- 
cluded in that number. 

As to Greece, the number given was 
200,000 organized into 10 divisions. 

As to the number of troops sent from 
Turkey and Greece to participate in Ko- 
rea, the information which was given 
from the same source was that one regi- 
mental combat team, with 6,500 officers 
and enlisted men, comprises the Turk- 
ish unit which has acquitted itself so 
courageously; and that one battalion of 
approximately 1,000 officers and enlist- 
ed men constitutes the effective and cou- 
rageous contribution of Greece. 

In addition, the Senator will recall 
that only a few weeks ago it was publicly 
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announced that both Turkey and Greece 
had volunteered to send other contin- 
gents to Korea, but that it was decided 
by General Eisenhower and others that 
that offer should be declined on the very 
strong ground that the continued pres- 
ence of these trained men and trained 
organizations in Greece and Turkey en- 
abled them to be of their greatest value, 
in that their continued presence there 
would continue to immobilize some of the 
best trained units of the Soviet army and 
the armies of the Soviet satellites. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful and I know the entire Sen- 
ate is very grateful to the able Senator 
from Florida, who always is thorough 
and helpful. 

In addition to the contributions he has 
just recounted specifically, there are the 
encouragement and the sense of security 
we have from a military standpoint in 
the extension of our right flank over this 
huge area. The nations about whose 
loyalty we have been hearing, and whose 
ability and willingness and hope to con- 
tribute cannot be questioned, extend the 
right flank almost to the Caspian Sea. 
I wish the right flank might be extended 
to the Caspian Sea, but it is almost 
there. As any military man will tell us, 
that extension if of inestimable value. 

Recurring to the changes which were 
made in the protocol, I have just referred 
to the extension to the territory of 
Turkey, which is easily explained. 
These words were stricken out: ‘“‘on the 
occupation forces of any party in 
Europe.” 

At that point the word “or” was added, 
so that the following portion now reads 
as follows: “or on the islands under the 
jurisdiction of any of the parties in the 
North Atlantic area north of the Tropic 
of Cancer.” 

The original language was “on the 
islands under the jurisdiction of any 
party.” 

The words “any party” were stricken 
out, and the words “any of the parties” 
were substituted. 

Furthermore, here is a_ significant 
change. The words “or on the vessels 
or aircraft in this area of any of the 
parties” were stricken out, and these 
words were added: “(ii) on the forces, 
vessels or aircraft of any of the parties, 
when in or over these territories or any 
other area in Europe in which occupa- 
tion forces of any of the parties were 
stationed on the date when the treaty 
entered into force or the Mediterranean 
Sea or the North Atlantic area north of 
the Tropic of Cancer.” 

That is where the expansion was 
made, namely, not only to the territory 
of Turkey, but also to areas in which 
occupation forces were formerly sta- 
tioned, although they no longer are 
there, and also on the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, which has been added, and also 
on the area of the North Atlantic—not 
the islands, but the area of the North 
Atlantic—north of the Tropic of Cancer. 

Mr. President, in the interest of the 
peopie whom I am endeavoring to rep- 
resent, I wished to know what this ex- 
panded commitment meant. Therefore, 
I asked the witnesses before the Foreign 
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Relations Committee whether the ex- 
panded commitment meant that if the 
forces of Great Britain or her vessels or 
her aircraft in the Suez area were at- 
tacked by Egypt or anyone else, that at- 
tack would be considered, under the 
terms of this commitment, an attack on 
the American forces sufficient to bring 
us under the provisions of the North At- 
lantic Treaty. The first witness’ re- 
ply was that, in his opinion, it would 
not be. 

I then pursued the question, and asked 
this question: “Assuming that the forces 
of Great Britain or her vessels or her air- 
craft were attacked in the coastal waters 
adjacent to the coast of Egypt, in the 
eastern Mediterranean, would that be 
considered an attack on America suf- 
ficient to bring us in under the terms 
of this commitment in the North Atlantic 
Treaty?” 

The answer was that in his opinion it 
would, but that it would bring us into the 
problem under the reservations con- 
tained in the report which was made to 
the Senate when the North Atlantic 
Treaty was adopted. That portion of 
the report, made on this protocol, ap- 
pears at the bottom of page 4 of the 
report. 

I now read the portion of the report 
to which I have just made reference: 

In view of the purpose of the treaty to 
deter armed attack, the area covered by the 
treaty was deliberately described in general 
terms rather than defined by lines on a map. 
The committee agrees that this general de- 
scription is preferable, for it would seem in- 
consistent with the spirit of the treaty to 
provide that article 5 would come into oper- 
ation in the event of an attack, for example, 
upon ships or aircraft at a given point but 
not if the attack occurred a few miles away. 
If there should be any doubt as to whether 
or not an armed attack has taken place 
within the area specified in the treaty, each 
party would decide for itself, in the light of 
the facts surrounding the particular situa- 
tion and the significance of the attack. 


The witness—he was the Secretary of 
State—in response to my qvery stated 
that under this expanded provision, it 
might be considered an attack under 
Article 5; yet it was his considered judg- 
ment, which became the considered 
judgment of the committee, that it would 
not be such a commitment as to bring 
us in automatically, but that, after all, 
that would be determined by the con- 
stitutional processes of the United States, 
and that “each party”—to use the quota- 
tion—“would decide for itself, in the 
light of the facts surrounding the par- 
ticular situation and the significance of 
the attack.” 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield at this 
point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Iowa yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I am very glad to 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The problem to 
which the Senator from Iowa has just 
referred is one which has greatly dis- 
turbed me. By that treaty obligation, 
did we agree that the President of the 
United States, as Commander in Chief 
or as President, would make that deter- 
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mination as to what we should do, and 
that the Congress should not make the 
determination? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Arkansas with his usual 
acumen has put his finger exactly on 
the problem—the problem that disturbs 
the Nation, the problem that disturbs the 
Senator from Iowa, and the problem 
which will continue to disturb the think- 
ing people of the United States, namely, 
the question of what action, and by 
whom, will be taken in that situation. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am trying to de- 
termine the answer to that question. 
In good faith, as the Senator from Iowa 
may recall, last year I offered an amend- 
ment to the resolution regarding the 
sending of troops to Europe; and my 
amendment declared it ‘o be the sense of 
the Senate that before additional troops, 
over and above the four divisions au- 
thorized by the resolution, should be 
sent, Congress should be consulted and 
should give its consent. 

After an attack has been made, and 
if such attack is interpreted under the 
treaty as being made against us, then 
we may regard it as war upon us, just as 
if the attack were made upon the physi- 
cal area of the United States itself. But, 
prior to the time of attack, in reference 
to the precautions we take, the military 
force which we contribute to any area 
within which there may be danger or the 
apprehension of danger, I am trying to 
determine whether by the North Atlan- 
tic Pact we delegated to the President of 
the United States, as Commander in 
Chief, the full responsibility of deter- 
mining what we should do, or whether 
we had in mind the constitutional pro- 
vision that the Congress alone may de- 
clare war. That is what disturbs me; 
and I think it is a disturbing question. 

Mr. GILLETTE. It is disturbing not 
only to the able Senator from Arkansas, 
but, I repeat, to every thinking man and 
woman in the United States. It is a 
question which it will be necessary to 
answer. It is one of the reasons I had 
for filing the motion to reconsider. As 
I stated at the outset, I had two reasons. 
One was the very cogent reason, in my 
opinion, that we should put the Senate 
of the United States in a more favorable 
light than resulted from the action which 
was taken last week, in assuming and 
discharging our constitutional responsi- 
bilities. The second purpose was to en- 
able me here on the Senate floor to call 
attention to this very problem which the 
Senator has very ably presented, so that 
it could be said that it had been con- 
sidered, and it would not be possible to 
say that we had acted by a vote of six on 
a measure of such grave import, without 
knowing what we were doing. 

The identical problem to which 
the Senator has referred exists under 
the North Atlantic Treaty, and it 
has existed under other acts of 
the United States. It still persists. 
All I wanted to do was to call it 
to the attention of the Senate, so as to 
make plain that it was not overlooked 
in the Foreign Relations Committee, and 
that it has not been overlooked on the 
Senate floor, while the doubt was in my 
mind, and is still in my mind; the value, 
the undoubted value, of the adherence 
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of these nations of supporting people, to 
my mind outweighs in importance the 
doubt which still remains. As I have 


stated, it must be resolved. As surely as 
there is a sun above us, the American 
people are going to wish to know about 
it 


It is for that reason that I feel I have 
done my duty in filing the motion to re- 
consider, thus giving the Senate an op- 
portunity to perform its constitutional 
function, to call attention to the ques- 
tions which will arise in the minds of 
hundreds of thousands of our people, and 
the import of those questions. I shall 
support the protocol which has been pre- 
sented, but I could not have slept with 
my own conscience had I failed to call 
attention to this matter which is of such 
serious import, not only for the present, 
but for all the future of the United 
States. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I am 
very much interested in what the Sen- 
ator from Iowa has been saying, and, lest 
anyone get the erroneous impression 
that in asking these questions I am op- 
posed to help for Greece and Turkey, I 
wish to dissipate any such impression. 
I voted for the Greek-Turkish loan in 
1947, and I have supported ever since 
the measures to help Greece and Tur- 
key, to rearm them, and to prepare them 
to defend themselves. But I am very 
much interested in what may be the op- 
eration of the North Atlantic Pact when 
it is amended with respect to certain 
of its main provisions, not merely by the 
accession of Greece and Turkey, but by 
a new element which has now been in- 
cluded. As I notice, the Mediterranean 
Sea is now included within the area of 
defense under the North Atlantic Pact. 
Does that not include a part at least of 
the Suez Canal? 

Mr. GILLETTE. In the opinion of the 
Secretary of State it did not. 

Mr. WATKINS. How about the in- 
stallations located at the very mouth of 
the canal in question? 

Mr. GILLETTE. In his opinion, that 
was land area, and it would not, under 
these provisions, be brought in. But, in 
answer to my inquiry as to whether an 
attack immediately off the coastal wa- 
ters upon British vessels or British planes 
would be considered to be an attack 
which would bring it under this provi- 
sion, the Secretary of State stated that it 
would; but he made the explanation 
which I have recounted, that we would 
still be in the position in which we stand 
under the North Atlantic Treaty, that 
when such an attack occurs, we, in the 
last analysis, are the ones to determine 
vwuether it brings us in, and what action 
we shall take. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield that I may ask another 
question? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Yes; of course. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will the Senator 
yield at that point, to let me ask this 
question? What is the Senator’s inter- 
rretation under the treaty as to who is 
to be understood by “we’’? Is it the 
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President of the United States, or is it 
the Congress? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I shall answer the 
Senator from Arkansas by saying that, 
as he well knows, the President of the 
United States, as Commander in Chief, 
is reported to have said that, without 
action by the Congress, he, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces, 
has the right to deploy our troops and 
Armed Forces throughout the world, 
wherever the interests of the United 
States may be threatened. That state- 
ment has been made. Everyone does not 
agree with the President’s interpreta- 
tion. I am a reformed lawyer. I have 
never pretended to be a constitutional 
lawyer, and at this time it would be pre- 
sumptuous of me to state my own legal 
views with reference to the matter. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield further for a 
moment—— 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is the dis- 
turbing problem. When we say “we,” 
are we actually meaning that the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall deter- 
mine whether we shall participate, or 
what we shall do, or are we to follow the 
democratic processes? Does the Presi- 
dent have that responsibility? If he as- 
sumes that responsibility, is it in accord- 
ance with the democratic processes? 
That is the question. 

Mr. GILLETTE. As stated a moment 
ago, that question has persisted from a 
time long before we ratified the North 
Atlantic Pact. It still persists under 
the provisions of that pact, and it 
will continue to persist if we ratify this 
protocol, as I hope we shall. It will 
never rest, it will never be buried until 
there is a decision as to where that 
authority rests. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield that I may finish the 
series of questions I started? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I beg the pardon of 
the Senator from Utah. I thought he 
had concluded. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to follow up the pres- 
ent discussion? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes; if I do not there- 
by become lost. I Go not have the floor. 
The Senator from Iowa has the floor, 
of course. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, after which I 
shall be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Utah, that he may complete his inter- 
rogations. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I desire to 
pursue further, if I may, the point which 
has been raised by the Senator from 
Arkansas, following the first question 
asked by the Senator from Utah. It does 
not seem to me that it is necessary to go 
as far as the able Senator suggested the 
President thinks he might go in sending 
troops where our interests might appear, 
for the language of article 5 is: 

The parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 


North America shall be considered an attack 
against them all. 


In other words, article 5 bases action 
upon the question of an attack. 
Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 
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Mr. CASE. So far as I know, the right 
of the Commander in Chief to deploy 
troops has never been questioned, in the 
event of an attack upon us; so that if we 
are attacked, well, we do not even need 
that, so far as its being a question of the 
President’s judgment as to the appear- 
ance of our interest. The commitment, 
however, exists in the treaty as it now 
exists. The commitment exists with re- 
spect to all the countries who are pres- 
ently parties to the treaty. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. What this protocol pro- 
poses is to enlarge thc area of risk, so to 
speak, or the area within which the at- 
tack might occur. 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is correct. 

Mr. CASF. But the commitment al- 
ready exists, so far as the countries 
which are already parties to the treaty 
are concerned. 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is wholly cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CASE. That is, as to attack. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Yes. 

I now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. In the event that 
Great Britain and Egypt became en- 
gaged in war—I understand that it is 
probably a police action Great Britain is 
having at the present time with Egypt, 
but in the event they became engaged in 
a war, and, during the course of that 
time, if the British Fleet came opposite 
the various cities and ports on the Med- 
iterranean belonging to Egypt, and the 
Egyptians sent airplanes or ships to at- 
tack the British Fleet, an air fleet or sea- 
going vessels, ia that event, was it the 
opinion of the Secretary of State that 
the treaty would be invoked, and that the 
action in that area would be under the 
protection of this treaty, in the event 
we ratified it? 

Mr. GILLETTE. His answer, I may 
say to the Senator from Utah, was that 
in his opinion the question would be re- 
solved by the statement which was made 
in the report of the Committee on the 
North Atlantic Treaty, which I read a 
moment ago, that while it would be con- 
sidered, or could be considered an at- 
tack on the other signatories, yet they 
would determine for themselves under 
their constitutional processes, what ac- 
tion they should take, if any. 

Mr. WATKINS. Since the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah is a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, I 
should like to have his opinion on the 
question of what would then happen. 
I should like to have an interpretation 
now of the treaty, for the purpose of the 
record. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The opinion of the 
junior Senator from Iowa was sucl. that 
he did not feel that he was justified in 
voting for the protocol at that time, be- 
cause the interpretation was not clear; 
and it is not clear now. I am frank to 
say that the answer to the question 
which the Senator has just raised, 
whether, if an Egyptian plane were to 
attack a British vessel in the coastal 
waters off the coast of Egypt, it would 
be construed to be an attack, under the 
treaty, and would be such an attack as 
to bring us in, is not clear to me. That 
is a specific question. That question is 
going to be asked by the constituents 
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of the Senator from Utah and is going 
to be asked by my constituents in the 
State of Iowa. 

Mr. WATKINS. And it is being asked 
now by me. I want to get an authorita- 
tive answer. There has already been 
an invitation to us to send some token 
forces to Egypt. We are getting pretty 
close to a point where we might have 
a test under this treaty. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I compliment myself 
on having the Senator from Utah ex- 
press himself to the effect that my opin- 
ion would be authoritative. The Sena- 
tor was kind enough to say he wanted 
an authoritative opinion from me. 

Mr. WATKINS. May I suggest that 
the Senator is a distinguished Senator 
and a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and should be able to inform 
us what the official position is? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I have informed the 
Senator the best I could as to what is 
the official position. 

Mr. WATKINS. And does the Sen- 
ator agree with it? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I certainly do, with 
the statement that the further position 
was taken that as to whether we should 
take any action if there were circum- 
stances of that kind would be a matter 
which would be determined by the sig- 
natories involved, under their own proc- 
esses. That is the position, as I under- 
stand it. I say that if such a situation 
should take place, and it should be inter- 
preted by the executive department as 
a situation which justified the sending 
of troops to protect American interests 
under the authority the President holds 
as Commander in Chief of the forces 
of the United States, it would be a moot 
question as to whether he had a right 
to do that, and it would continue to be 
a moot question. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think the Senator, 
of course, has in mind the situation in 
Korea. I went into that question very 
carefully some time ago and prepared 
an article covering the various steps of 
our entry into the Korean war. In my 
opinion, the President circumvented the 
United Nations Charter—— 

Mr. GILLETTE. I cannot agree with 
the Senator from Utah in that con- 
clusion at all. Iam sorry; I like to agree 
with anyone who interrogates me; but 
I am convinced, as I stated earlier in 
my speech, that the Korean imbroglio is 
not a Truman war. The responsibility 
for it rests in some degree with the Ex- 
ecutive Department, but it rests also 
with the Congress of the United States, 
since it ratified our commitments and 
adherence to the United Nations Charter, 

Mr. WATKINS. Can the _ Senator 
from Iowa point out to me any request 
of the United Nations for us to inter- 
vene or to send Armed Forces to Korea? 

Mr: GILLETTE. I hope the Senator 
will spare me going into a discussion of 
that kind in connection with this mat- 
ter. I stated as explicitly as I could 
that I, for one, have not been disposed to 
blame the President of the United States 
for the Korean situation. A part of the 
responsibility, at least, is mine, and I ac- 
cept that responsibility, much as I de- 
plore it. I have accepted it in writing 
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to the people of my State who have in- 
quired with reference to it. I feel that 
some responsibility pertains to the Presi- 
dent, but we must not and cannot in 
justness and fairness hang this mantle 
of disrepute on his shoulders. 

Mr. WATKINS. Iwill say to the Sen- 
ator that I do not care to put any more 
burdens or responsibilities on the Presi- 
dent than he actually has, but someone 
ordered troops sent into Korea, and it 
was not the Congress of the United 
States that ordered them. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I can understand 
the Senator’s viewpoint, and may I say 
in that connection that it is my hope 
that some time in the very near future 
we can discuss at length the whole area 
of questions which have been raised. 
Perhaps I shall not be able to contribute 
anything to the thinking, but it will be 
an expression of the thinking I have 
been doing and the concern I have felt 
over involvement in a situation that per- 
tains to all our international relation- 
ships. 

If the Senator will be kind enough to 
wait until that time I am sure that if 
I have the floor I shall be glad to yield 
to him for interrogation. 

Mr. WATKINS. Would the Senator 
object to my putting into the Recorp at 
this time an article in which I ‘ave care- 
fully analyzed the situation? 

Mr. GILLETTE. No, indeed. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senator from Utah may have the 
privilege of placing in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks the material to 
which he has just referred. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I may 
say it is published in the Western Po- 
litical Quarterly, the issue of December 
1951. It is entitled ‘““‘War by Executive 
Order.” I appreciate the Senator’s co- 
operation. I should like to have it be- 
fore the people so they can analyze it, 
and if I am wrong I hope the Senator 
from Iowa will at some future time point 
out wherein I am wrong. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

War BY EXECUTIVE ORDER 
(By ARTHUR V. WaTKINs, United States Sen- 
ator from Utah) 

This article purports to analyze in some 
retrospect certain national as well as inter- 
national legal aspects of the Korean inci- 
dent, which—in the words of the United 

tates Secretary of State—is in fact a war 
“in the usual sense of the word.”! The his- 


1Testimony of Secretary of State Dean G. 
Acheson before the combined Senate Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations Committees, 
June 7, 1951: 

“Senator ByrD. Do you regard the conflict 
in Korea as a police action? 

“Secretary ACHESON. I regard it as a mili- 
tary action to repulse the attack made 
against the Republic of Korea. 

“Senator Byrp. When does a military ac- 
tion or police action cease to be such and 
become a war? 

“Secretary ACHESON. Well, I think in the 
ordinary popular sense it is a war if you have 
fighting in military formations. 

“Senator Byrrp. You recognize it as a war 
now? 

“Secretary ACHESON. Yes, sir; in the usual 
sense of the word there is a war.” 
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tory leading to the Korean war has been 
well explored.2 Following a request of the 
United States Government, the Security 
Council of the United Nations convened on 
June 25, 1950, and passed a resolution in 
the absence of the Soviet delegate but in 
the presence of a Chinese delegate acting, 
as it appears, on behalf of the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government in exile, which reads 
as follows: 

“The Security Council: 

“Recalling the finding of the General As- 
sembly in its resolution of October 21, 1949, 
that the Government of the Republic of 
Korea is a lawfully established government 
having effective control and jurisdiction 
over that part of Korea where the United 
Nations Temporary Commission on Korea 
was able to observe and consult and in which 
the great majority of the people of Korea 
reside; and that this Government is based 
on elections which were a valid expression 
of the free will of the electorate of that 
part of Korea and which were observed by 
the Temporary Commission; ard that this 
is the only such Government in Korea; 

“Mindful of the concern expressed by the 
General Assembly in its resolutions of De- 
cember 12, 1948, and October 21, 1949, of 
the consequences which might follow un- 
less member states refrained from acts de- 
rogatory to the results sought to be achieved 
by the United Nations in bringing about 
the complete independence and unity of 
Korea; and the concern expressed that the 
situation described by the United Nations 
Commission on Korea in its report menaces 
the safety and well-being of the Republic 
of Korea and of the people of Korea and 
might lead to open military conflict there; 

“Noting with grave concern the armed 
attack upon the Republic of Korea by forces 
from North Korea, 

“Determines that this action constitutes 
a breach of the peace, 

“I. Calls for the immediate cessation of 
hostilities; and 

“Calls upon the authorities of North Ko- 
rea to withdraw forthwith their armed forces 
to the thirty-eighth parallel; 

“IT, Requests the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Korea: 

“(a) To communicate its fully considered 
recommendations on the situation with the 
least possible delay; 

“(b) To observe the withdrawal of the 
North Korean forces to the thirty-eighth 
parallel; and 

“(c) To keep the Security Council in- 
formed on the execution of this resolution; 

“III. Calls upon all members to render every 
asistance to the United Nations in the ex- 
ecution of this resolution and to refrain 
from giving assistance to the North Korean 
authorities.’ * 

The Security Council resolution of June 
25, 1950, was adopted at 5:45 p. m. by a vote 
of 9 to 0, with Soviet Russia—a permanent 
member—absent, Yugoslavia abstaining, and 
the Chinese representative voting for the 
Republic of China. 

The intention of the United States Gov- 
ernment, as stated in its original draft (U.N. 
doc. S. 1497), was not to call upon all par- 
ties concerned for immediate cessation of 


2See for instance: Department of State, 
United States Policy in the Korean Crisis 
(Washington, D. C., publication 3922, Far 
Eastern Series 34, July 1950), hereafter cited 
as Korean Crisis; see also U. N. doc. 
1950/1./8, Korea and the United Nations 
(New York, Columbia University Press, Oc- 
tober 1950). For a critical analysis see F. B. 
Schick, Videant Consules, the Western Po- 
litical Quarterly, vol. III (September 1950), 
pp. 311-325. 

* Korean Crisis, op. cit., p. 16; for the offi- 
cial text see U. N. doc. S. 1501. 
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hostilities. The relevant passages of the 
American draft resolution read: 

“The Security Council: 

“Noting with grave concern the armed in- 
vasion of the Republic of Korea by armed 
forces from North Korea, 

“Determines that this action constitutes 
a breach of the peace, 

“I. Calls upon the authorities in North 
Korea 

“(a) To cease hostilities forthwith.” 

As stipulated in article 40 of the United 
Nations Charter, the Security Council, if ap- 
plying this article before taking enforcement 
action, must not address itself only to one 
disputant but has to “call upon the parties 
concerned to comply with such provisional 
measures as it deems necessary or desirable.” 
It is apparently this important consideration 
which prompted the Security Council to 
amend the United States draft to read as 
follows: 

“The Security Council: 

“Noting with grave concern the armed in- 
vasion of the Republic of Korea by armed 
forces from North Korea, 

“Determines that this action constitutes 
a breach of the peace, 

“I. Calls for the immediate cessation of 
hostilities; and 

“Calls upon the authorities of North Korea 
to withdraw forthwith.” 

It will be noted that in the revised draft 
the Security Council calls upon all parties 
concerned for the immediate cessation of 
hostilities. It is also important to emphasize 
that the Security Council resolution of June 
25, 1950, does not call upon, or authorize, 
members of the United Nations to institute 
military action. The only action called upon 
members was “* * * to render every as- 
sistance to the United Nations in the execu- 
tion of this resolution and to refrain from 
giving assistance to the North Korean au- 
thorities.” The fact is that the resolution 
of June 25, 1950, merely determined that the 
military action of the North Koreans con- 
stituted a breach of the peace. 

When the news of the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Korea was received, the President of 
the United States was away from Washing- 
ton. He returned to Washington at 7 p. m., 
Sunday, June 25, 1950, and went into an im- 
mediate dinner conference at the Blair House 
with the Secretaries of State and Defense, 
their senior advisers, and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Thereupon, that same evening, the 
President authorized Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur to begin immediately sending arms, 
ammunition, and military supplies to the 
Republic of Korea. This action was made 
public in a White House press statement is- 
sued the next day, Monday, June 26, 1950.4 
On that same day, June 26, 1950 (Korean 
time), the Korean National Assembly tele- 
graphed the President and the Congress of 
the United States appealing for “* * * 
your increasing support and [asking] that 
you at the same time extend effective and 
timely aid * * *” A similar message 
was sent to the United Nations appealing for 
“your immediate and effective steps to secure 
peace and security not only for Korea but 
also for the peace-loving peoples of the 
world ”’ 

The President’s order to General MacAr- 
thur had preceded these requests. 

On the morning of June 27, 1950, the Presi- 
dent announced that inasmuch as the North 


*The second paragraph of the President’s 
statement of June 26, 1950, reads as follows: 
“Our concern over the lawless action taken 
by the forces from North Korea, and our sym- 
pathy and support for the people of Korea 
in this situation, are being demonstrated 
by the cooperative action of American per- 
suunel in Korea, as well as by steps taken 
to expedite and augment assistance of the 
type being furnished under the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Program.” 
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Koreans had defied the orders of the Secu- 
rity Council to preserve international peace 
and security we had “* * * ordered 
United States air and sea forces to give Ko- 
rean Government troops cover and sup- 
port.”* That afternoon, the representative 
of the United States placed the President’s 
announcement before the Security Council, 
together with the information that the 
United States considered it the plain duty 
of the Security Council to invoke stringent 
sanctions to restore international peace.’ 
The United States Ambassador, on behalf of 
his Government, introduced a draft resolu- 
tion to accomplish that purpose.’ The pro- 
posed resolution recommended that the 
members of the United Nations furnish such 
assistance to the Republic of Korea as may 
be necessary to repel the armed attack and 
to restore international peace and security 
in the area. 

The resolution was adopted, without 
amendment or change, on June 27, 1950, at 
10:45 p. m., by a vote of 7 to 1 (Yugoslavia), 
with two abstentions (India and Egypt), and 
one absence (Soviet Russia). 

The next morning, June 28, 1950, at his 
news conference in Washington, the Secre- 
tary of State emphasized that all actions 
which the United States had taken in sup- 
port of the United Nations after June 25, 
1950, in Korea had been “under the aegis of 
the United Nations.” 

On June 29, 1950, 2 days after the Security 
Council had adopted its resolution calling 
for military assistance to the Republic of 
Korea, the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations dispatched a formal telegram to the 
Secretary of State of the United States call- 
ing “the attention of your Government to 
the resolution adopted by the Security Coun- 
cil at its forty-seventh meeting on June 
27, 1950, which recommends that the mem- 
bers of the United Nations furnish such as- 
sistance to the Republic of Korea as may be 
necessary to repel the armed attack and to 
restore international peace and security in 
the area.” 

The Secretary-General’s telegram went on 
to say: 

“In the event that your Government is 
in a position to provide assistance it would 
facilitate the implementation of the resolu- 
tion if you were so good as to provide me 
with an early reply as to type of assistance. 
I shall transmit the reply to the Security 


5 Statement by the President, June 27, 1950. 
The decision to intervene with air and sea 
forces was made at the White House on Mon- 
day evening, June 26, 1950. In testimony 
before the combined Senate Committee on 
Armed Services and Foreign Relations, for- 
mer Secretary of Defense, Louis A. Johnson, 
testified in part as follows (on June 14, 
1951): 

“Secretary JOHNSON. Many of us met the 
President at the airport on Sunday evening 
when he came in. Secretary Acheson and 
myself rode to the Blair House with the 
President. There was a period of time be- 
fore dinner at 7:45 to which dinner there 
had been invited all the members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Chairman 
thereof and the Secretaries of Army, Navy, 
and Air Force and myself, Secretary Acheson, 
and several others of the State Department. 
When we adjourned, the impression was that 
we would get together the next day, and 
there were conferences the next day, but that 
whole group, less a few but not less any of 
the military mer I named, met again on 
Monday evening, and at that time the deci- 
sion on motion of Secretary Acheson was 
made to send the Navy and the Air Force 
into the situation, the United Nations hav- 
ing met et 3 o’clock on the previous Sunday 
afternoon and declared North Korea an ag- 
gressor.” 

©U. N. doc. S/PV.474. 

TU. N. doc. S/1508/Rev. 1. 
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Council and to the Government of the Re- 
public of Korea.” 

Similar messages were sent to the govern- 
ments of all other members of the United 
Nations. 

The next day, June 30, 1950, the repre- 
sentative of the United States to the United 
Nations formally informed the Secretary 
General of the United Nations that “in pur- 
suance of the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil resolution of June 25, 1950, requesting 
member nations to refrain from giving as- 
sistance to North Korean authorities the 
United States Government had * * * 
instituted an embargo on all United States 
exports to the North Korean area, effective 
at 4 p. m. eastern daylight saving time, 
June 28, 1950.” * 

That same day (June 30, 1950), the White 
House issued a press release announcing 
that the President “* * * had author- 
ized the United States Air Force to conduct 
missions on specific military targets in 
Northern Korea wherever militarily neces- 
sary, and had ordered a naval blockade of 
the entire Korean coast.” The concluding 
sentence of the press release announced: 
“General MacArthur has been authorized to 
use certain supporting ground units.” 

Then, on July 6, 1950, the representative 
of the United States to the United Nations 
formally replied to the Secretary-General’s 
telegram of June 29, 1950, and informed him 
of the military action which the President 
had ordered in response to the Security 
Council resolution of June 27, 1950.2 On 
July 7, 1950, the Security Council adopted 
a resolution, its third in respect to the Ko- 
rean conflict, recommending that all mem- 
bers providing military forces and other 
assistance pursuant to the resolutions of 
June 25 and June 27, 1950, “* * * make 
such forces and other assistance available 
to a unified command under the United 
States. * * *” That resolution request- 
ed the United States to designate the com- 
mander of the forces in Korea and author- 
ized the use of the United Nations flag in 
the course of operations against North Ko- 
rean forces.” The vote on the resolution 
was 7 to 0, with three abstentions (Egypt, 
India, and Yugoslavia), and one absence 
(Soviet Russia). 

In the course of the discussion preceding 
the adoption of the resolution of July 7, 1950, 
the President of the Security Council, then 
Mr. Sunde, of Norway, pointed out that the 
conflict in Korea, far from being a short and 
decisive police action as some had hoped, had 
turned into a pitched battle of unforeseeable 
duration... The United States delegate, 
Warren Austin, pointed out that the United 
States had considered the resolution in ad- 
vance but had not authored it. He informed 
the Security Council that his Government 
was “grateful, indeed, that we could be ex- 
cused from doing that, and that so great and 
friendly nations as the United Kingdom and 
France should become the sponsors of this 
vital resolution. We have already accepted 
the responsibilities of this resolution. In 
spirit if not in word; this resolution has been 
in effect since the very first resolution adopt- 
ed in response to the call for help from 
Korea.” ? 

It was by the series of decisions set forth 
above that the Armed Forces of the United 
States were committed to military action in 
Korea. There was no consultation with the 
Congress nor was congressional approval 
sought. The decisions were made on behalf 
of the United States by the executive depart- 
ment of the Government. Certain members 
of the Foreign Relations and Armed Services 


§U.N. doc. S/1531. 
®°U. N. doc. S/1580. 
U.N. doc. S/1588. 
"U.N. doc. S/PV 476. 
#2 Thid. 
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Committees of the Congress had been called 
to the White House on the morning of June 
27, 1950..% They were there, however, only 
to be informed by the President of action he 
had already decided upon, not for purposes 
of consultation and advice in the formula- 
tion of a course of action yet to be formu- 
lated. Those Members of Congress who were 
summoned to the White House at 10:30 a. m. 
on June 27, 1950, however, were not empow- 
ered with the authority to speak for the 
Congress as a whole or even for their own 
political parties. In fact, they had not been 
given the opportunity to consult with the 
Congress or with other members of their 
party, nor had they been given an opportu- 
nity to place the matter before their party 
policy committees." 

It is significant to note, too, that article 71 
of the Charter of the United Nations recog- 
nizes that members have “the inherent right 
of individual or collective self-defense if an 
armed attack occurs against a member of the 
United Nations, until the Security Council 
has taken measures necessary to maintain 
international peace and security.” Article 
51 refers specifically to attacks against a 
member. Although the Republic of Korea 


38 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 96, pt. 7, Dp. 
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“Mr. Lucas. I will say to the Senator from 
Missouri that the President had at least 12 
to 15 Members of the House and the Senate 
attend the conference at the White House 
this morning. 

“Mr. Kem. By whom were the members of 
the conference selected? 

“Mr. Lucas. I do not know who selected 
them. 

“Mr. Kem. Were they supporters of the 
so-called bipartisan policy, or were any rep- 
resentatives drawn from the so-called critics 
of that policy? 

“Mr. Lucas. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BripGes| was there, and the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] was there. 
Most of the Members of the Senate and the 
House who attended the conference are mem- 
bers of the Committees on Armed Services, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. I should 
think that they would be the appropriate 
committees from which members for such a 
conference should be selected. 

“Mr. SmitH of New Jersey. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

“Mr. Lucas. I yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

“Mr. SmirH of New Jersey. I want to say 
to the able majority leader that present at 
the conference were members of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
Members of the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on Armed Services. Both Democrats and 
Republicans were present. As I observed the 
conference I felt that an attempt had been 
made to have both sides of the aisle in the 
House and in the Senate present when this 
important decision was made. Military and 
naval representatives were also there.” 

14 Speech by United States Senator RoBERT 
A. Tarr, July 28, 1950: “I think it is impor- 
tant to point out, Mr. President, that there 
has been no pretense of any bipartisan for- 
eign policy about this action. The leaders 
of the Republican Party in Congress have 
never been consulted on the Chinese policy 
or Formosa or Korea or Indochina. Republi- 
can members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and of the Armed Forces Committee 
were called to the White House at 10:30 a. m. 
on June 27, and were informed with regard 
to the President’s statement, but, of course, 
they had no opportunity to change it or to 
consult Republican policy committees in 
either the House of Representatives or the 
Senate” (CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, vol. 96, pt. 7, 
Pp. 9320.) 
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had several times applied for membership 
in the United Nations, it was not a member 
in June 1950, when the attack occurred, nor 
has it since been admitted. 

It has also been pointed out that since 
article 27 of the Charter requires that deci- 
sions of the Security Council shall be by 
affirmative vote of seven members, includ- 
ing the concurring votes of the five perma- 
nent members, the failure of the Soviet 
Union to vote affirmatively on the resolutions 
of June 25, June 27, and July 7, 1950, may 
have amounted to a “veto.” ** The failure of 
the Soviet delegat2 to vote on the resolution 
of June 25, 1950, has also been referred to as 
“another attempt at veto by walkout.” In 
reply to these objections, the United States 
Department of State maintained that by a 
series of precedents the practice had been 
established whereby abstention by perma- 
nent members of the Council was not re- 
garded as a veto.” Since the Soviet delegate 
did not abstain from voting but was absent 
with the declared purpose that no decision 
of the Security Council made during this 
absence must be considered as _ legally 
valid, the Department of State found it cor- 
rect to declare that “the voluntary absence 
of a permanent member from the Security 
Council is clearly analogous to abstention.” * 
This analogy has been rejected as legally un- 
tenable.” Moreover, it is the contention of 
the Communist bloc in the United Nations 
that the continued absence of the Soviet 
delegate from the Security Council since 
January 10, 1950, was forced upon this per- 
manent member by the presence in the Se- 
curity Council of a Chinese delegate who, in 
the view of the Communist block, no longer 
represented the Republic of China as pro- 
vided for in article 23 of the Charter. In any 
event neither the resolution of June 25, 1950, 
nor the resolution of June 27, 1950, had the 
required concurring vote of all of the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council. 

Article 43 of the Charter of the United 
Nations defines the duty of members with 
respect to contributions of military and other 
assistance for maintenance of international 
peace and security. In this article mem- 
bers undertake to make available to the 
Security Council, on its call and in accord- 
ance with special agreements, armed forces, 
assistance, and facilities, including rights of 
passage necessary for the purposes of main- 
taining international peace and security. It 
was provided that agreements for such con- 
tributions shall govern the number and types 
of forces, their degree of readiness and gen- 
eral location, and the nature of the facilities 
and assistance to be provided. Subsection 3 
of article 43 then states: 

“The agreement or agreements shall be 
negotiated as soon as possible on the initia- 
tive of the Security Council and groups of 
members and shall be subject to ratifica- 
tion by the signatory states in accordance 


4% Speech by United States Senator Rospert 
A. Tarr, July 28, 1950: “Article 27 provides 
that decisions of the Security Council on all 
matters shall be made by an affirmative vote 
of seven members, including the concurring 
votes of the permanent members. The word 
‘veto’ was never used in the United Nations 
Charter. It simply provides that there must 
be the concurring votes of the five perma- 
nent members. In this case Soviet Russia 
has not voted. They never even appeared at 
the meeting. It is suggested, I understand, 
that gradually the procedure has resulted 
that a veto must be expressed by a negative 
vote, even though it seems directly contrary 
to the language of article 27.” (CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 96, pt. 7, p. 9323.) 

4° Editorial, “War in Korea,” New York 
Times, June 26, 1950. 

Department of State, Press Release No. 
702, June 30, 1950. 

48 Korean Crisis, op. cit., p. 63. 

7° See for instance Schick, op. cit., pp. 319 ff. 
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with their respective constitutional proc- 
esses.” 

To date, article 43 has not been imple- 
mented. Not a single special agreement for 
furnishing to the Security Council armed 
forces and other assistance for the purpose 
of maintaining international peace and se- 
curity has ever been negotiated. None of 
the forces fighting in Korea under the flag 
of the United Nations are there pursuant to 
the special agreements referred to and re- 
quired by article 43 of the Charter as pre- 
liminary to the furnishing of such forces.” 
Pending the coming into force of special 
agreements referred to in article 43, the 
Charter of the United Nations (art. 106) 
stipulates that the parties (China, Soviet 
Russia, United Kingdom, United States) to 
the Moscow declaration of October 30, 1943, 
and France shall “consult with one an- 
other * * * with a view to such joint 
action on behalf of the Organization as may 
be necessary for the purpose of maintaining 
international peace and security.” 

One may consider as legally incorrect the 
repeated statements of present administra- 
tion spokesmen that American troops in Ko- 
rea are part of a United Nations army. In 
view of the mandatory provisions of article 
106 of the United Nations Charter, it is even 
legally hazardous, though perhaps politicaily 
quite convenient, to accept the version that 
Americans are in Korea on behalf of the 
United Nations since joint action under ar- 
ticle 106 of the United Nations Charter pre- 
supposes agreement on such action between 
the Governments of China, France, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Soviet Russia. Lacking such agreement it 
is dificult to support the admini<tration’s 
“war by Executive order” on the basis of 
existing international law. 

When the United Nations Charter was be- 
fore the Congress in 1945, the thought was 
expressed that membership might be con- 
strued as an advance authorization for the 
use of. American Armed Forces in warlike 
activities for the preservation of interna- 
tional peace and security. It was feared 
that congressional approval of the Charter 
might involve a surrender by Congress of its 
control over the Armed Forces of the United 
States and thus could result in the commit- 
ment of American troops to war without a 
declaration of war by Congress. In an at- 
tempt to allay these apprehensions, Mr. John 
Foster Dulles, of New York, who had b-en 
one of the advisers of the United States 
delegation at the San Francisco Conference, 
infcrmed the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee: 

“Under our Constitution, the President, 
and the President a'one, directs the current 
conduct of foreign affairs. But there can be 
no declaration of war except by the Congress. 
That is our internal procedure, it will re- 
main our internal procedure, and all the 
world knows that fact. 


*In the course of debate on the Security 
Council resolution of July 7, 1950, the repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom to the 
United Nations, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, stated in 


part as follows: ‘* * * Had the Charter 
come fully into force and had the agreement 
provided for in article 43 of the Charter been 
concluded, we should, of course, have pro- 
ceeded differently, and the action to be taken 
by the Security Council to repel the armed 
attack would no doubt have been founded 
on article 42. As it is, however, we can 
naturally only act under article 39, which 
enables the Security Council to recommend 
what measures should be taken to restore 
international peace and security. The nec- 
essary recommendations were duly made in 
the resolution of June 25 and 27, but in the 
nature of things they could only be recom- 
mendations to individual members of the 
United Nations.” (U, N. doc. 8/PV/476.) 
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“It may*or it may not hereafter become 
useful to decide by legislation whether or 
not the use of our military contingent to 
enforce peace is the equivalent of a decla- 
ration of war. But surely we can better 
determine that when we know what it is that 
we are talking about. Today there is no 
military contingent. After the organization 
is established the organization may negoti- 
ate with the members for military contin- 
gents. That agreement for military con- 
tingents, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, will be subject to the ratification and 
consent of the Senate.” * 

At the conclusion of his remarks, Mr. 
Dulles was questioned by several members of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
The Senator from Colorado, Mr. MILLIKIN, 
and Mr. Dulles engaged in the following 
colloquy: 

“If I understood you correctly, Mr. Dulles, 
I thought you said that the Senate will have 
an opportunity to ratify the special agree- 
ment having to do with our contribution of 
force and material. 

“Mr. Dunes. Yes, sir . 

“Senator MILLIKIN. Is that your opinion? 

“Mr. DutLes. That is not only my opinion, 
but it is expressly stated in the Charter that 
the agreements are subject to ratification by 
the states in accordance with their consti- 
tutional processes. ’ 

“Senator MILLIKIN. Then it is your opin- 
ion that to comply with our constitutional 
processes, that separate agreement would 
have to come to the «. 2nate for ratification? 

“Mr. Dutues. It is, and that was the view of 
the American delegation. I think there is 
no doubt whatever about that. 

“Senator MILLIKIN. Is there any doubt 
about that, Mr. Dulles? 

“Mr. DULLES. No. 

Senator MILLIKIN. And no disagreement of 
opinion on that? 

“Mr. DuLLEs. No.” 

Later in the questioning Mr. Dulles stated: 

“It is clearly my view, and it was the 

view of the entire United States delegation, 
that the agreement which will provide for 
the United States military contingent will 
have to be negotiated and then submitted 
to the Senate for ratification in the same way 
as the treaty.” 
*~ On July 28, 1945, the last day of the de- 
bate about the Charter of the United Na- 
tions on the floor of the United States Sen- 
ate. the following letter from the President 
of the United States, then in attendance at 
the Potsdam Conference, was read to the 
Senate: 

“During the debate in the Senate upon the 
matter of the Senate’s giving its advice and 
consent to the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, the question arose as to the method 
to be followed in obtaining approval of the 
special agreements with the Security Coun- 
cil referred to in article 43 of the Charter. It 
was stated by many Senators that this might 
be done in the United States either by treaty 
or by approval of a majority of both Houses 
of Congress. It was also stated that the ini- 
tiative in this matter rested with the Presi- 
dent, and that it was most important to 
know before action was taken on the Charter 
which course was to be pursued. 

“When any such agreement or agreements 
are negotiated, it will be my purpose to ask 
the Congress by appropriate legislation to 
approve them.” 

The United Nations Charter became oper- 
ative on October 24, 1945. No additional 
legislation was required to make its self- 
executing provisions the supreme law of the 
land.*? The enactment of the “United Na- 


*U. S. Senate, hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 79th Cong., Ist 
sess. (U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 1945). 

*Hackworth, 5 Digest of International 


Law 177 ff.; see also p. 191 and citations 
therein. 
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tions Participation Act of 1945” gave effect to 
the non-self-executing provisions of the 
charter. Section 6 of that act provides as 
follows: 

“The President is authorized to negotiate a 
special agreement or agreements with the 
Security Council which shall be subject to 
the approval of the Congress by appropriate 
Act or joint resolution, providing for the 
numbers and types of Armed Forces, their 
degree of readiness and general location, and 
the nature of facilities and assistance, in- 
cluding rights of passage, to be made avail- 
able to the Security Council on its call for 
the purpose of maintaining international 
peace and security in accordance with article 
43 of said Charter. The President shall not 
be deemed to require the authorization of 
the Congress to make available to the Se- 
curity Council on its call in order to take 
action under article 42 of said Charter and 
pursuant to such special agreement or agree- 
ments the Armed Forces, facilities, or assist- 
ance provided for therein: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall be construed 
as an authorization to the President by the 
Congress to make available to the Security 
Council for such purpose Armed Forces, fa- 
cilities, or assistance in addition to the forces, 
facilities, and assistance provided for in such 
special agreement or agreements.” 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee’s 
report ** which accompanied the United Na- 
tion Participation Act when it was brought 
before the Senate in November 1945, con- 
tained the following statement in respect to 
the question of congressional approval to 
troop commitments to the planned United 
Nations security force: 

“The committee believes that it is desir- 
able to determine the question once and for 
all, and that it is appropriate to specify that 
the military agreement or agreements should 
be submitted for approval to the Congress.” 

Even the most casual reading of section 6 
of the United Nations Participation Act indi- 
cates that agreements between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Security 
Council for contributions of the United 
States forces to the United Nations shall be 
subject to congressional approval. It will 
be noted, too, that section 6 authorizes the 
President to make available to the Security 
Council “on its call” only such Armed Forces 
and services as are provided for in such con- 
gressionally approved agreements. Then, by 
the proviso to section 6, the Congress spe- 
cifically denies the President authority to 
furnish Armed Forces and services over and 
above those specifically provided for and 
specifically authorized by Congress in the 
agreements which it has approved. 

The record is clear. Article 43 of the United 
Nations Charter requires that commitments 
of Armed Fort2s by the United States to the 
United Nations be made in pursuance of 
specific agreements between the Security 
Council and the United States. The laws of 
the United States require that such agree- 
ments not be entered into by the Govern- 
ment of the United States without the ap- 
proval of the Congress of the United States; 
and the President of the United States 
pledged his solemn word that such agree- 
ments would be submitted to the Congress 
for its approval. To date no such agreement 
has been negotiated between the Security 
Council and the Government of the United 
States. Yet the President of the United 
States has ordered the Armed Forces of the 
United States into a conflict in Korea which 
is ostensibly being fought under the “aegis 
of the United Nations.” Neither has the 
President sought, nor does he appear to in- 
tend to seek, congres‘ional approval of his 
action. Thus the United States is at war by 
order of the President. 


2? Public Law 264, 79th Cong., Ist sess. (59 
Stat. 619), as amended by Public Law 341, 
81st Cong., 1st sess. (63 Stat. 734). 

* Report No. 717, 79th Cong., 1st sess. 
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However, there can be no retreat frora real- 
ity. As the Korean conflict passes into its 
second year, there can no longer be any doubt 
that the United States is involved in a de 
facto war. The President circumvented both 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the Charter of the United Nations and by- 
passed the Congress when he committed the 
Armed Forces of the United States to war in 
Korea. However, neither the United States 
nor the token forces of some members of the 
United Nations can now abandon Korea to 
the forces of Communist-inspired armed ag- 
gression. Thus there is but one alternative: 
Decide upon the goal in Korea and then pro- 
ceed to its achievement. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? : 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. May I ask the Senator 
from Iowa, for the purpose of clarifica- 
tion, whether sending troops to Korea 
was a ratification of the United Nations 
Charter or a ratification of the act of 
the President? 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Senator from 
Iowa referred principally to the rati- 
fication of the Charter and the accept- 
ance of the commitments under the 
terms of the Charter. 

Mr. CASE. But primarily the Sen- 
ator feels that the Congress spoke in 
recommending the Charter and that it 
carried with it that responsibility. 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is correct. It 
was accepted by the United States when 
the Senate ratified the United Nations 
Charter. 

Mr. CASE. It has occurred to me in 
connection with the statement which 
the Senator from Iowa made with re- 
spect to its being a moot question, that 
it was a moot question so far as Con- 
gress was concerned a.ter the troops 
were once ordered into Korea. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I am sure the Sen- 
ator misunderstood me. The question 
of sending troops to Korea under the 
aegis of the United Nations is a dif- 
ferent question from the question of the 
authority of the President, outside the 
United Nations commitments, to send 
troops and deploy them throughout the 
world where the interests of the United 
States are affected. Those are two dif- 
ferent questions. The first, I stated, was 
a moot question. In my opinion it is 
not moot so far as our commitments 
under the United Nations Charter are 
concerned. The question is of a com- 
mitment taken, not an action of the 
President on his own responsibility. 

Mr. CASE. But once the troops are 
sent and they engage in battle, it be- 
comes rather futile for the Congress to 
say it cannot be done, if it is already 
done. 

Mr. GILLETTE. That perhaps is a 
logical conclusion; but of course that 
would be determined by the facts and 
circumstances of the time. It would be 
rather futile to discuss it now. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.GILLETTE. Iyield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was following the 
discussion with regard to the supposed 
case of an attack on a ship just off the 
shore of Egypt. Did the Senator call 
attention to the comment at the bottom 
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of page 4 in the report regarding that 
very case or put it into the Recorp? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Idid. I read it into 
the REcorp. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It seems to me 
that is a very clear statement of the sit- 
uation, and indicates that in the doubt- 
ful cases it is up to each country to make 
its own decision about whether or not the 
situation comes within the terms of the 
treaty. In any case, however, where 
some action takes place about which 
there is some doubt, each country has to 
make up its own mind about whether it 
comes within the terms of the treaty. 
In other words, the element of good faith 
enters in. In many cases the treaty is 
not self-executing. There must be an 
application of the rule of reason in every 
case. Is not that true? 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is true. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is impossible to 
blueprint in advance every possible con- 
tingency in any of the border-line cases. 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is true, and I 
thank the Senator. Earlier in the dis- 
cussion I called attention to the fact that 
the Secretary of State before our com- 
mittee had referred to the language 
cited by the Senator from Arkansas as 
pertaining to an attack such as was con- 
templated, I read the note into the RrEc- 
ORD, and repeated the statement, in fact, 
I repeated it several times, that in the 
Secretary’s judgment it was a matter for 
each of the signatories to determine as 
to the extent tc which they would par- 
ticipate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Having in mind 
the main objective of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, namely, the organization of the 
free-world as a defense against the en- 
croachment of the modern imperialism 
arising in Russia, the protocol is in line 
with bringing into effective alliance this 
great aggregation of nations. 

I personally do not believe the situa- 
tion mentioned in the example given a 
moment ago would ever, within reason, 
be considered as covered by the treaty at 
all. The treaty contemplates an incur- 
sion of major proportions, in view of our 
main objective, in making the original 
NATO treaty. So it would be a wholly 
unreasonable interpretation of the 
treaty to say what country will act in 
case of attack on a ship off the coast of 
Alexandria, or to say that that would 
bring the treaty into effect. I believe 
that would be a wholly unreasonable 
interpretation. 

Mr. GILIETTE. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Again, Mr. President, stating that the 
doubts which have been in my mind 
and the doubts which are still in my 
mind are outweighed by what I con- 
ceive to be the great value of bringing 
about the adherence to the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty of the two great nations in- 
volved, I expect to vote for the ratifica- 
tion of the protocol when it comes to a 
vote. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
desire to add a few words to what the 
Senator from Iowa has said. Of course, 
I expect to support the protocol. I be- 


lieve it is a very wise extension of our — 


relations under the original treaty. 
I would not care to bore the Senate 
with a repetition of the military signifi- 
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cance of the treaty. I do wish to make 
one or two observations about other as- 
pects of it which I think are of equal 
importance. In fact, F believe we some- 
times stress the military significance of 
all our actions these days, and do not 
give sufficient or adequate attention to 
the other aspects. 

I believe that our close association 
with Turkey and with Greece in the ac- 
tivities which are contemplated under 
article 2 and article 3 of the treaty are 
of equal if not, in the long run, of more 
importance than the military aspects of 
the treaty. I believe that today we and 
the Turkish people have gained great 
strength from this association, in what 
we call the cold war. If it so happens 
that a total war does not develop—and 
I hope it will not—and that there is a 
continuation of the cold war over a long 
period, the cooperation and association 
under the other articles I mentioned will 
be of greater importance than the mili- 
tary strength that results from our rati- 
fication of the protocol. So I am cer- 
tainly strongly in favor of the protocol, 
and I hope the Senate will not delay its 
approval. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iyield to the Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I noticed that in a 
colloquy with the Senator from Iowa a 
few moments ago the Senator from Ar- 
kansas referred to the constitutional 
processes of the United Nations, and 
that in entering int» Korea we were act- 
ing in accordance with the constitutional 
processes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; I made no 
reference to that at all. I was talking 
about the example at the bottom of page 
4 that was presented to the Secretary of 
State about an attack on a ship off 
Egypt. I made no reference to any con- 
stitutional process. What did the Sen- 
ator have in mind? 

Mr. WATKINS. What I had in mind 
was that under the United Nations Char- 
ter the constitutional processes are re- 
ferred to and made the means of carry- 
ing out th? provision for a police force 
with which to keep the peace of the 
world. But the Congress and the Presi- 
dent have already acted on those par- 
ticular provisions ir. the United Nations 
Charter by the Participation Act of 1945. 
The Congress adopted a program au- 
thorizing the President to negotiate 
agreements with the United Nations for 
the police force, and those agreements 
were to be ratified and approved by the 
Congress. That has never been done, 
and for that reason there has not been 
a police force. It is necessary to find 
some other place in the treaty, if there is 
one, to justify any action by the United 
States other than through the 1945 Par- 
ticipation Act, because that act itself 
Says in section 6, as I recall, that only 
the Armed Forces furnished under the 
act and the agreement shall be used, and 
that the President has no right to go fur- 
ther; and he agreed to that. 

Then I come to the problem the Sen- 
ate has before it, and that gets to the 
heart of the matter. The Senator from 
Arkansas said something about it. The 
question is, what are the constitutional 
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processes involved in a decision on a 
matter such as the suggested attack of a 
Turkish plane on a British ship out in 
the Mediterranean? What would the 
Senator from Arkansas say would be the 
proper constitutional process to deter- 
mine what action we would take? Who 
is to decide that? That is what I want 
to know, because I think there was an 
official determination that it would take 
an act of Congress, and I wish to know 
if there is a change from that position. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the point 
which the Senator makes raises a very 
difficult problem which arises from the 
division of powers in our Government, 
as between the executive and the leg- 
islative. That is the problem which has 
been bothering us ever since the begin- 
ning of the country. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
think we ought to settle it right away, 
at least with respect to some of these 
specific matters? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am absolutely 
sure that I cannot settle it right away. 
I do not know that the country can 
settle it right away or at all. 

Mr. WATKINS. Imean the Congress, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is a certain 
amount of cooperation assumed in the 
basic idea of our Government. While 
the powers are divided, it is not assumed 
that the executive and the legislative 
branches are always going to be at 
swords points, and will never cooper- 
ate. In a normal and reasonable sit- 
uation, what would happen is that the 
President would consult with the Con- 
gress and seek its advice and consent. 
However, we know that in many other 
cases than the one referred to by the 
Senator, the President has moved on his 
own initiative, and has sent troops to 
one place or another, particularly in this 
hemisphere. Usually, and in most cases, 
I think, we have ratified the action of 
the President. We have either ratified 
it or complained about it. 

Mr. WATKINS. Those actions did 
not result in war, did they? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iam not prepared 
to argue with the Senator the merits 
of that conflict. I think it is a difficult 
question, and it will finally have to be 
settled by some reasonable cooperation 
between the two branches of Govern- 
ment. There must be reasonable in- 
terpretation of the Constitution. If 
there were a real emergency which a 
reasonable man would consider as 
threatening our security, I think as a 
practical matter the President would act 
without consulting us, in practically 
every instance, if he were really con- 
vinced of the serious nature of the 
threat, which required such action. 

Mr. WATKINS. Even though it might 
put us in war? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that is 
what would happen, whether it be con- 
sidered constitutional or not. Many 
things happen in our Government which 
are not entirely logical, and cannot ke 
entirely explained by the letter of the 
Constitution. On the other hand, by and 
large, our system has worked fairly well. 
I would not pretend to be able to give 
the Senator full justification for every- 
thing which has happened, or find such 
justification within the letter of the Con- 
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stitution. However, in the particular 
case which we are discussing, on the 
question of what would happen under 
this treaty, I think the same reasoning 
applies. The Senator cites the example 
of an attack by the Egyptians on a Brit- 
ish ship. I do not for a moment believe 
that that would be interpreted as bring- 
ing the treaty into effect. I think any 
reasonable man would say that that is 
not what the treaty was intended for. I 
do not believe the treaty would be 
brought into effect even if the trouble 
were fairly serious. Ido not believe that 
the killings and shootings in connection 
with the Suez Canal trouble would be 
interpreted as bringing into effect the 
treaty. The way I look at it, however, 
if a real outbreak were to take place—— 

Mr. WATKINS. What does the Sen- 
ator mean by a real outbreak? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In a full-scale at- 
tack were to be made by Russia, or if a 
serious armed attack were to be made 
upon the ships of another country, in 
my view that would fall within the pur- 
view and the plain interpretation of the 
treaty. 2 

Mr. WATKINS. Let us expand the ex- 
ample a little, to see where the Senator 
would draw the line. 

Mr. FULBR°GHT. Ido not think it is 
of any particular value for me to deal 
with hypothetical cases. I believe that 
an expression of opinion based upon a 
hypothetical case would tend to be mis- 
interpreted. It would lead to specula- 
tion and sensational discussions by the 
press, which are of no value. 


As I have said, I rose only to point out 
that in my opinion, in the case of the 
Turkish Republic and Greece, there is 
a great deal more value and benefit to be 
derived from cooperation under articles 
2 and 3 than under the military provi- 


sions. The military feature is of imme- 


* diate importance, and that is the pri- 


mary reason for the treaty. However, I 
believe that the real stability and 
strength in the middle East area will 
come from closer association with those 
countries. They have been making and 
are making remarkable progress in the 
development of an efficient system of 
self-government. So I take greater en- 
couragement from that aspect than from 
the military provisions over the long pull. 

Mr. WATKINS. May I finish my ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I recommend that 
the Senator discuss the constitutional 
question with the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. GeorGE]. He is my authority on 
the Constitution, and I usually refer such 
questions vo him. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the Senator 
from Arkansas abide by what the Sena- 
tor from Georgia says in that connec- 
tion? I have his statement, which was 
made when the question of sending 
troops to Europe was debated in this 
body a year ago. I think we have a very 
fine opinion from the Senator from 
Georgia. I shall not attempt to repeat 
it from memory. 

However, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas a further question. 
Suppose we expand the example of an 
attack to an attack involving an entire 
fleet of Egyptian planes attacking a large 
British Fleet approaching the Egyptian 
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coast. Would that be an attack on the 
forces, vessels, or aircraft of any of the 
parties in the M@editerranean Sea? 

The only way to test an argument is 
by getting down to realities, and not by 
citing a great many generalities. Let 
us get down to cases. That is the only 
way to test any agreement or contract to 
see what is likely to happen if we project 
it into the future. We may not be ab- 
solutely accurate, but certain rights are 
created under the treaties. I can easily 
imagine Churchill or Great Britain say- 
ing, “Egypt has sent a fleet of airplanes 
to attack our ships as they approach the 
coast.” Would that be such an act as 
would bring into operation the treaty? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator asks 
us to get down to realities. In the first 
place, the Egyptians do not possess such 
a fleet of airplanes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Not now, but—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is not, in my 
view, a realistic example. In any case, 
even though the attack were sufficient 
to sink one of the vessels, in my view it 
would not. bring the case within the 
terms of the treaty. I think that would 
be strictly a local squabble. It should 
not brirg into play the entire machinery 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
think that additional nations should be 
admitted to the organization, with the 
result of increasing the area in which 
we may have to goto war? I know that 
the Senator is a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. I am addressing 
these questions to members of the com- 
mittee because the chairman himself is 
not present. I should like to find out 


what the phrase “constitutional process”. 


now means. At one time we were toid 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee that it 
meant following the Constitution and all 
that it implied, with respect to making 
war and getting into war. Tradition- 
ally in America that has been regarded 
as the responsibility of the Congress and 
not of the President. For that reason, I 
want to get into the ReEcorp, if possible, 
an interpretation of the meaning of that 
term. I want to know if there has been 
any change from the position heretofore 
taken. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Evenif we consider 
the case which I mentioned, of a full- 
scale attack by Russia upon Turkey, 
what would then happen under article 
5? It is to be considered an attack upon 
us. But what is to be done about it is 
still left to our good-faith judgment. 
We are the judges as to whether or not 
we shall do anything about it. 

Mr. WATKINS. Who makes the de- 
cision as to whether or not we shall do 
anything, particularly when it comes 
to war? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
coming back to the same question which 
I said has bothered the country ever 
since we started. What is the extent of 
the President’s authority to commit us, 
and what do we do? The only sensible 
thing to do is to bring about cooperation. 
There should be a consultative relation- 
ship. The President ought to consult us. 
However, we know that in the past Presi- 
dents have taken effective action with- 
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out consulting us. What are we going to 
do about it? I do not know that I can 
contribute anything to that discussion. 

Mr. WATKINS. We can stand on the 
right of the people to have their repre- 
sentatives pass upon the question. Then 
at election time we can take care of the 
remainder of the problem. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If we are seriously 
threatened, the chances are that the 
President will move, as Presidents have 
done in the past. If the emergency is 
not of such a serious nature, and if the 
President has reasonable opportunity to 
do so, he certainly ought to consult the 
Congress. That would be the normal 
thing to do. The Senator is getting into 
an argument which I do not think is en- 
tirely necessary in connection with this 
particular subject. 

Mr. WATKINS. It may be desirable. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We argued that 
question at great length on a previous 
occasion, and, so far as I know, no one 
was particularly convinced. We argued 
that question when we handled the North 
Atlantic Treaty in the beginning. I do 
not know what the final answer is. I 
used to argue the question of the differ- 
ence between a treaty and an executive 
agreement. I have yet to see anything 
which is definitive enough to convince 
the majority of any gathering. There is 
always a difference of opinion. I do not 
think there is any final solution. I think 
there are many problems with which we 
are confronted to which there is no final 
solution. This is not the only problem 
of such a nature. 

Mr. WATKINS. Should we put off the 
attempt to solve the question when we 
have such an opportunity as this? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not asking 
that it be put off. I am only saying that 
I am unable to solve it. I suggested that 
the Senator from Utah ask the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Greorce] about the 
constitutional question. I do not know 
the solution. 

Mr. WATKINS. As I remember, the 
Senator from Georgia stated that the 
expression “within the terms of this 
treaty,” meant coming to the Congress. 
That point was developed during the 
debate last year on the question of send- 
ing troops to Europe. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In most cases the 
President certainly ought to consult 
Congress. I am only stating that in 
great emergencies in the past other 
Presidents have used our forces without 
consulting the Congress, and the action 
was later ratified. I assume that, hu- 
man nature not having changed too 
much, if something similar were to hap- 
pen today, very likely the President 
would act, and we could as we pleased 
about it. We could either ratify the 
action or complain about it. As a prac- 
tical matter, I think the President ought 
to consult Congress, not only in such 
a case as this, but sometimes when he 
has an appointment to make to an 
agency However, he néver consults me. 

Mr. WATKINS. I join with tl.e Gena- 
tor on that point. I have never been 
consulted either. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think it would 
be good business and the wise thing to 
do, and I believe he ought to do it. 
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SUGGESTED SEVERANCE OF DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS WITH SOVIET RUSSIA AND 
HER SATELLITE COUNTRIES 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, Iam 
delighted and gratified to read in the 
press this morning that the able senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] 
has openly and publicly joined the senior 
Senator from Nevada in his expression 
that we should break off immediately 
diplomatic relations with Russia. 

On July 5, 1950, on the floor of the 
Senate, I said: 

Mr. McCarran. Mr. President, the Govern- 
ment of the United States should immedi- 
ately sever diplomatic relations with the Gov- 
ernment of Soviet Russia and with the gov- 
ernments of the countries which are satel- 
lites of Soviet Russia. May I hasten to add 
that the severance of diplomatic relations is 
not a step toward war but is a last hope to 
marshal the free people of the world in the 
cause of peace and to quarantine those who 


are courting war by spreading their tentacles 
to all corners of the world. 

There is no other course available to us 
than to end diplomatic relations if we are to 
maintain the moral respect of the peoples of 
the world and if we are to protect ourselves 
against the ever-increasing penetration of 
our country by Communist agents who are 
sent here under the cloak of diplomatic im- 
munity to direct and control the Communist 
fifth column in this country. 


Mr. President, more than ever, after a 
year’s study by the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate, the Internal 
Security Subcommittee, and by myself, 
as the head of that committee and sub- 
committee, I again emphasize that this 
step should be taken, and taken emphati- 
cally, so that the embassies, which are 
cells from which there radiate those who 
seek to destroy this Government by in- 
filtration and penetration, may be closed. 

I am delighted that the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] has pub- 
licly in this morning’s press joined me 
in that expression. 





NOMINATION OF CLEMENTE RUIZ NAZA- 
RIO TO BE UNITED STATES DISTRICT 


JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT OF PUERTO 
RICO 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak briefly to a point which 
refers to a matter now pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary, of which 
the able Senator from Nevada is chair- 
man. ILinvite his attention to it. 

Mr. President, among the nominations 
sent up by the White House several days 
ago was that of Clemente Ruiz Nazario 
to be United States district judge for the 
district of Puerto Rico. 

While it is not my intention to attack 
the competence or integrity of Mr. Ruiz, 
there are certain broad questions which 
come to mind as we consider the con- 
firmation of this gentleman’s appoint- 
ment to a Federal judgeship in Puerto 
Rico. 

None of us can be unaware of the 
charges and countercharges which have 
been flying about Puerto Rico in recent 
months. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point, as 
a part of my remarks, an excerpt from 
an article which appeared in Forbes 
magazine of October 15, 1951. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: ° 


Swe Lrnes—Story or A STORY 


A magazine’s value to its readers is prob- 
ably in direct ratio to its forward-looking- 
ness. But the backward look gives its editors 
more satisfaction. 

Last winter Forbes sent its managing edi- 
tor to Puerto Rico. His report (‘‘Puerto- 
rican Push,” March 15, 1951) emphasized 
several doubtful points: (1) “Mufioz is still 
a dictator in an ice cream suit,” despite his 
modern vote-getving machine, press agent, 
and PR director; (2) “the kind of industry 
that smells a profit in Puerto Rico is not 
the basic, self-contained kind around which 
industrialized areas grow”; (3) “the years 
of tax holiday are numbered”; (4) “in 4 
years * * * Mufioz’ Industrial Develop- 
ment Co. * * * has provided 10,000 jobs 
while the island’s high birth rate has poured 
50,000 people into the swelling labor pool.” 

Late in March the United Press summa- 
rized this magazine’s warning that “Opera- 
tion Bootstrap can turn out to be Operation 
Mousetrap for American entrepreneurs,” and 
shot out excerpts over its wire service. San 
Juan’s El Mundo and New York City’s La 
Prensa picked up the story under the head 
“Forbes magazine calls Mufioz a dictator in 
an ice cream suit.” 

Last month, the National Planning As- 
sociation issued its “Planning Pamphlet No. 
75” on Puerto Rico, authored by Stuart 
Chase. Chase, a man with fulsome enthusi- 
asm for government planning, sidestepped 
the question of Mufioz’ dictatorship by say- 
ing that “the island has developed a really 
great political leader” and that “there do not 
seem tobe * * * any political difficulties, 
because of the Governor’s astute direction.” 
After 59 pages of incandescent description, 
Chase caught up vith these conclusions, 
which approximate this magazine's: (1) “In- 
dustrialization is not in the culture” and 
“Puerto Rico has no coal, oil, iron, copper”; 
(2) “tax abatement is only a self-starter; it 
cannot permanently run the engine”; (3) “in 
one way or another, birth-control knowledge 
should be spread.” 


Also, last month, a somewhat more vigor- 
ous reinforcement of Forbes’ reservations was 
reported by the Miami Herald and the Miami 
Daily News. After conducting a summer sur- 
vey on the Emerald of the Antilles, the TIES 
Association—technologists, industrialists, 
economists, scientists—stated flatly that 
Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin operates a complete 
dictatorship under the American flag. 
* * * All local courts are now controlled 
by Mufoz, * * * All key department 
heads are Munoz appointees. TIES untied 
some figures which ‘put Mufioz & Co. in a 
slightly dubious light. His development 
company built San Juan’s Caribe Hilton 
Hotel at a cost, reported by Forbes, of $7,200,- 
000; one Leonard Long, a private builder 
from Charleston, S. C., has almost completed 
the Darlington apartment hotel, two stories 
higher and with greater ground-plan dimen- 
sions, for about $3,000,000. Long had previ- 
ously built 10,000 homes—4,500 near San 
Juan for $4,000 apiece—had submitted a 
plan for 30,000 more, now quietly pigeon- 
holed in favor of public housing. 

It is possible for any kind of regime to 
make enough noise about public works, cli- 
mate, and lures for gringo businessmen to 
obscure its avoidance of basic problems. We 
are glad our skepticism seems to have led to 
a closer look at ice-cream-suited Mufioz and 
his palace guard—even if a straight halle- 
luejah would have made a better story. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 
most of the controversy hinges on the 
question of whether or not Governor 
Mufioz-Marin is abusing the powers of 
his office in a dictatorial manner. It is 
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alleged that the Governor is applying 
traditional “south of the border” politi- 
cal despotism and tyranny under the 
American flag. I do not say these 
charges are true. Ido say, however, that 
they are so persistent that it becomes the 
duty of this body to give them serious 
consideration before confirming any ap- 
pointment which might strengthen the 
hand of this dictator if indeed he is a 
dictator. 

In other words, in the interest of the 
Puerto Rican people and of the United 
States as a whole, in the interest of the 
mainland taxpayer whose mhoney goes in 
large chunks to support the government 
of Puerto Rico as it is now constituted, 
in the interest of fairness to Governor 
Mufioz, we should investigate the at- 
tacks on Governor Mufioz and his col- 
leagues and clear his name or deny fur- 
ther aid to him if the attacks stand up. 
This Federal judgeship, inasmuch as Mr. 
Ruiz is said to have been the Governor’s 
candidate for the office, would strength- 
en the Governor’s hand in the misuse of 
his powers if he is misusing those pow- 
ers, and, conversely, would give aid and 
comfort to good government in Puerto 
Rico if the Governor is free of that sort 
of blame. 

Therefore, it is my intention to sug- 
gest to the Judiciary Committ:e that we 
hold up this confirmation, without prej- 
udice to the appointee, until proper in- 
vestigation of the framework in which 
he would function can be made. 

I announce this intention at this time 
so that other Senators may make known 
their feelings in this connection to the 
committee, for it is my understanding 
that an increasing number of Senators 
are becoming concerned with the ques- 
tions which have been and are being 
raised in Puerto Rico. 

The only thing I wish to add is that 
during the past 10 years more than a 
billion dollars have been spent in aid of 
the government of Puerto Rico. I be- 
lieve the total is approximately $1,333,- 
000,000. The Puerto Ricans have a spe- 
cial arrangement about their taxes, and 
so forth, which gives them these very 
large sums of money. It would seem ap- 
propriate that the people of this country 
should be reassured as to the manner in 
which the situation is being handled. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to say, in response to the suggestion 
of the Senator from Maine that the 
American Bar Association, by corre- 
spondence with the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, has requested that 
the matter of the confirmation of the 
nomination of Mr. Nazario-be held up for 
a period of 2 weeks, so that the American 
Bar Association may make such investi- 
gation as they see fit to make. Naturally, 
the chairman of the committee will com- 
ply with the request of the American 
Bar Association, and will also go into the 
matter fully. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Brewster] has 
asked Senators to express their views 
upon the matter of a Federal judge in 
Puerto Rico, I wish to say that in no 
place in all the world where I have visited 
have I ever seen more poverty or dirtier 
slums than I saw in Puerto Rico. 
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In Puerto Rico a few people own prac- 
tically all of the soil. A poor man can- 
not get a piece of land there unless he 
pays a fabulous price for it. When I 
was there the cost of an acre of land 
in a coffee plantation was $1,000. 

In my opinion the Governor of Puerto 
Rico has done an excellent job. The 
Governor was elected by the overwhelm- 
ing vote of the rank and file of Puerto 
Ricans. I am very happy that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of our Committee 
on the Judiciary will delay action on con- 
firmation of the appointment for only a 
few weeks, and that hearings will be held 
on the nomination, Knowing his fair- 
ness, I am satisfied that the hearings will 
be fair and that every opportunity will 
be given to everyone to appear, so that 
we may look into the qualifications of the 
man who has been nominated for ap- 
pointment as a Federal judge. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that 
only a few years ago a law was passed 
in Puerto Rico which provides that no 
estate shall be larger than 500 acres. 
That law has been flagrantly abused. 
It has not been enforced. The result is 
that some persons own as much as 2,000 
acres of land, on the one hand, while on 
the other hand there exists the most 
abject poverty that I have ever seen any- 
where in my life. 

In the very largest city, within a few 
blocks from the heart of it, there are 
thousands upon thousands of people who 
are so poor that they must live on the 
water. When the tide comes in they 
must get out of their homes. They sink 
wells at the waterside. The little pipes 
come out where the sea comes in. Hogs 
and chickens wallow around with little 
children. Conditions are indeed bad. I 
had photographs made when I was there, 
and I invite any Senator who wishes to 
do so, to come to my office and look at 
the photographs. The picture was so 
horrible that upon my return I took up 
the matter with Mr. Leo Crowley, who at 
that time was the head of the proper 
agency, and he promptly said to me that 
the Government ought to make an ap- 
propriation of something like fifteen or 
twenty million dollars to wipe out that 
particular slum. Mind you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is not true of all of Puerto 
Rico. In the town of Ponce lives a great 
philanthropist by the name of Louis 
Ferre. Mr. Ferre has cleaned up that 
city, with the result that there is not a 
single slum in the city of Ponce, and it 
might well be regarded as an ideal city 
for housing planners in the United States 
to copy. However, the situation in Ponce 
is an exception to the general situation 
existing in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. President, if the Governor of 
Puerto Rico, who has been elected by 
the overwhelming vote of the people of 
Puerto Rico, has selected for Federal 
judge a man who represents the com- 
mon people—and, Mr. President, I do 
not know of any country that needs Fed- 
eral judges who are friendly to the rank 
and file of the common people more than 
Puerto Rico does—I certainly hope that 
before any Senator votes against the 
nomination he will be entirely cor.vinced 
that thereafter big business will not be 
the one to name the new judge, and I 
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hope such a Senator will be firmly con- 
vinced that there is something basically 
wrong with the nominee, before that 
Senator votes against the nomination 
which has been made. 

While I was in Puerto Rico, I investi- 
gated the judiciary. Of course I was 
unable to remain there as long as I 
wished to, but while I was there I be- 
came convinced that the Governor truly 
and honestly represents the rank and 
file of the common people of Puerto 
Rico; that he is opposed to revolution- 
ists and radicalism, but that he is deter- 
mined to fight for the rank and file of the 
poor people of Puerto Rico. I believe 
that the law, which has been passed in 
Puerto Rico, calling for the expropria- 
tion and breaking up of the large estates 
should not be set aside, although the 
attitude of the Supreme Court of that 
country is to protect the large land 
owners. 

So I am celighted that the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee will hold an 
open hearing on this nomination, and I 
am also delighted that every opportunity 
will be given to both sides to be heard. 
I also hope the Governor of Puerto Rico 
will be invited to attend the meeting. 


THE OIL RESERVE SITUATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, I have been very much disturbed in 
recent months about repeated reports in 
the press and elsewhere to the effect that 
we do not have an adequate oil reserve in 
case of a sudden national emergency 
which might throw us into all-out war. 

I do not know what the facts are in 
that connection, but I am satisfied that 
the defensive power of the United States 
is dependent in no small measure upon 
the quick availability to us of the quanti- 
ties of oil which we shall need for our 
Air Force and for our Naval Force, as 
well as for our domestic use. 

The most recent reference which I 
have seen made to this problem was in 
yesterday’s Wall Street Journal, in an 
article entitled “Thirsty Ships—Bunker 
Oil Shortage Brews Trouble for the Na- 
tion’s Merchant Fleet.” 

I shall not take time to read the article, 
but it proceeds to discuss some of the 
facets of our oil problem. At the con- 
clusion of my remarks I shall ask unani- 
mous consent to have the entire article 
printed in the ReEcorp, as a part of my 
remarks, 

Before closing my statement, Mr. 
President, I merely wish to say that I 
think it behooves the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress, including our 
own Committee on Armed Services, to 
ascertain the facts regarding protecting 
our country by way of maintaining an 
adequate oil reserve both here at home 
and in other countries. 

I am perfectly well aware of the fact 
that the Middle East situation, particu- 
larly the Iranian situation, has created 
some serious oil problems for us. For ex- 
ample, it has caused a considerable drain 
upon Great Britain; and if I am cor- 
rectly advised, we are, in fact, shipping 
both refined oil and crude oil to Great 
Britain in order to take care of some of 
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the British needs, as a result of the shut- 
down of the Iranian supply. 

I do not propose to discuss this after- 
noon my views regarding some of the 
international implications and diplo- 
matic problems raised by the Iranian 
controversy, except to say that I think it 
behooves us to take the necessary steps 
to make certain that we have an ade- 
quate supply of oil for defensive needs 
and war purposes, if necessary, much 
closer to home than the Middle East, 
upon which I understand we have been 
relying for a considerable amount of our 
oil reserves. 

Neither is this the time nor the place, 
Mr. President, to enter upon a discus- 
sion of some of my views regarding what 
we should do in this connection with 
our South American neighbors, although 
we hear much these days about a point 
4 program. Yet I have been interested 
in talking to some of my congressional 
colleagues who have returned from visits 
which they made last fall to South 
America, in connection with their con- 
gressional committees. Without excep- 
tion, those Members have told me that 
in the countries to the south of us they 
discovered considerable concern because 
they seem to feel that we are quite over- 
looking South America’s stake in the 
international picture. Those countries 
feel that they have assets which can 
be developed for the benefit of the 
American economy, and they are some- 
what at a loss to understand why we 
seem to be devoting so much attention, 
from the standpoint of economic aid, 
to countries located elsewhere than in 
this continent. 

Let me hasten to make clear, Mr. 
President, that in connection with any 
point 4 program for South America or 
for any other country, I, for one, as I 
have heretofore expressed, am opposed 
to a point 4 program which is based on 
a general loan policy or a blanket loan, 
which too often develops into a blanket 
gift; but I am very much interested in 
seeing us develop a sounder policy in 
the economic field by directing our at- 
tention to specific economic projects, 
which can be developed with Amerian 
capitalistic aid, for the benefit of the 
people in the countries concerned and, 
incidentally, thereby to help American 
trade, too. Thus, Mr. President, I have 
time and time again heretofore suggest- 
ed the need of developing a procedure 
of making such loans project by project 
pased on their economic and engineer- 
ing feasibility, and financed only on a 
line-of-credit drawing account, not on 
a blank loan. In my opinion, that is 
particularly true when it comes to de- 
veloping oil reserves which we may need 
in the future for the defense of our 
country. Unless I am completely mis- 
informed, our neighbor to the north, 
Canada; our neighbor to the south, Mex- 
ico; and our neighbors to the south of 
Mexico, Venezuela for example, and 
other South American countries, are 
known geologically to have tremendous 
oil reserves. I believe it is merely wise 
defense action for us to proceed to be of 
assistance to those countries in the de- 
velopment of those reserves, of course 
on an economically feasible basis, all 
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such loans to be based upon a line-of- 
credit drawing account. It would sim- 
ply be inexcusable for us to become in- 
volved in a war only to discover that, 
when we had the chance, we did not 
take advantage of the time to help de- 
velop oil reserves close to home so that 
we would not rely upon long-distance 
sea voyages, as from the Middle East, 
in order to obtain the reserve supply of 
oil which we need. 

I say again, Mr. President, that I do 
not claim to know what all the facts are. 
I am satisfied that I know enough about 
them to convince me at least that the 
officials of our Government and the ap- 
propriate congressional committees 
ought to go to work upon this problem; 
because a country cannot fight a war 
without oil. Germany learned that. In 
fact, as historians now write the history 
of World War II, we find increasing ref- 
erences to the fact that had Germany 
not been confronted with a scarcity of 
oil the outcome of the battle for Britain, 
for example, might have been entirely 
different, long before we ever entered the 
war. Let us not catch ourselves in such 
a state of lack of defense. 

I am glad I am able to put into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an article con- 
cerning the oil problem which covers cer- 
tain other facets than those I have men- 
tioned. It is an article from the Wall 
Street Journal of yesterday. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be incorpo- 
rated in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Tumsty SHIPs—BUNKER O11 SHORTAGE BREWS 
TROUBLE FOR THE NATION’s MERCHANT 
FLEET—PRICE CEILINGS, IRANIAN Or SHUT- 
Down, DEMOTHBALLING OF 512 VESSELS 
BLaMep—A ROUND FoR OLD KING COAL? 

A cargo vessel of the Shepard Steamship 
Co. was scheduled to leave Norfolk a few 
days ago with a load of coal for Copenhagen. 
But it couldn’t buy enough fuel oil in Nor- 
folk to carry it on the round trip. The cap- 
tain finally headed for Boston, where he got 
the fuel he needed. 

Other ships taking on coal for export from 
Norfolk have had to go to Baltimore and 
Philadelphia to get their bunker fuel—th?2 
black, sirupy liquid that’s left after crude 
cil is refined into gasoline and other light 
fuels. The extra 2 days for the trip up the 
coast and back cost $1,400 a day. 

These signs of growing pressure on sup- 
plies of heavy fuel oil to power ships’ en- 
gines mean some rough sailing for ship oper- 
ators and their customers. 


NEW ORLEANS, PHILADELPHIA SHORT 


“We can’t meet the demand for bunker oil 
at New Orleans,” says an official of a Midwest 
refinery. The story is repeated at Philadel- 
phia, where a Sun Oil Co. spokesman says 
demand for the fuel exceeds supply. 

The Pacific coast is starting to feel the 
bunker oil pinch, too. T. Vreeland, bunker 
fuel sales chief for General Petroleum Corp., 
says some ships that normally fuel in the 
Canal Zone are now doing it along the Cali- 
fornia coast because prices are lower there 
than in Panama. And Roy Linden, vice pres- 
ident of Union Oil Co. of California reports, 
“Eastern brokers have been trying to buy 
bunker oil from us, but we haven't been able 
to supply them because of heavy demand 
from our own customers.” 

Horace Davenport, president of the Inde- 
pendent Oil Men’s Association of New Eng- 
land, declares there’s a general shortage of 
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bunker oil along the east coast, but he 
thinks most companies are meeting the de- 
mands of regular customers. Oceangoing 
vessels formerly would load only enough oil 
for a one-way trip to Europe, and fill their 
bunkers abroad. But fuel is scarce at Eu- 
rope’s ports, too, so many ship owners are 
loading up in this country for the two-way 
voyage. 
PRICE CEILINGS PLANNED 

Government price ceilings get most of the 
blame for the lack of fuel for ships at east 
coast ports. There’s bunker oil to spare in 
the Midwest and Southwest, but industry 
men say they can’t afford to pay the cost of 
transporting it by rail or tanker to the areas 
where it’s most needed. 

Bunker oil is selling in Houston, for ex- 
ample, at $1.85 a barrel. To get it to New 
York by tanker would cost an extra $1.32 a 
barrel. That adds up to $3.17, but the OPS 
ceiling price in New York is $2.45 a barrel. 
Tanker rates have gone up by more than 80 
cents a barrel over recent months, but price 
ceilings have not been adjusted to take ac- 
count of the increases. 

Rail tank car charges are even higher than 
tanker rates. To move oil by rail from 
Houston to New York would cost $2.98 a 
barrel. 

Hoyt Ogram, an official of Kanotex Refin- 
ing Co., of Arkansas City, Kans., claims an 
increase in east coast ceilings might turn 
up 250,000 to 300,000 barrels of bunker fuel 
from the Midwest in a hurry. He thinks the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ought to 
order railroads to move bunker fuel in full 
trainloads of 50 to 75 tank cars at a tem- 
porary trainload rate 50 to 75 percent lower 
than their present charges. 


TAXPAYERS MUST BEAR COST 


The bunker fuel pinch could prove costly 
to taxpayers, because Uncle Sam foots the 
bill for fuel and other costs of operating 
ships owned by the Government. These ves- 
sels are loased by the Commerce Department’s 
National Shipping Authority to private firms 
on a cost-plus basis. 

Some ship operators who haven't been 
able to get bunker fuel at the price ceilings 
claim they’ve had to switch to slightly higher 
grade fuel which costs up to $1 a barrel 
more. The district manager of a big eastern 
oil company at Baltimore says he under- 
stands some shippers gre offering to pay 
premium prices to get bunker oil. 

Price ceilings on the oil vary from com- 
pany to company. Smaller, independent 
producers have the highest ceilings because 
their costs are steeper. Ceilings also vary 
from port to port. For instance, one major 
company’s bunker oil ceilings are $2.40 a 
barrel »% Norfolk, $2.45 at New York, $1.70 
in Los Angeles, and $1.85 in Houston. 

In the midcon*inent area, where heavy 
fuel oil is in oversupply because of limited 
demand, the price last week dropped 10 cents 
a barrel, to $1.55. 


IRAN OIL CRISIS A FACTOR 


Unsatisfactory prices are only one reason 
for the current bunker oil shortage at coastal 
ports. Another factor is the shut-down of 
the huge Abadan refinery in Iran, which took 
place when the trouble flared there last sum- 
mer. That cut off an estimated 30,000 bar- 
rels of bu.uker fuel a day from world 
markets. 

Meantime, war in the Far East has upped 
demand. The United States Government 
started taking Liberty ships and other cargo 
vessels out of “mothballs” to meet shipping 
needs fcr the Korean war and the foreign- 
aid program. It has reactivated 512 vessels 
so far. ‘ 

Says an official of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
“These ships each require an average of 60,- 
000 barrels of bunker oil annually. You can 
see that 512 ships add up to an extra require- 
ment of more than 30,000,000 barrels of fuel 
in 1952.” 
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C. 8S. Snodgrass, Deputy Chief of the 
Petroleum Administration for Defense, esti- 
mates the world-wide bunker fuel shortage 
at 150,000 barrels a day. He says “demoth- 
balling” the United States vessels created an 
“unanticipated increase in daily demand of 
65,000 barrels.” In addition, there’s a big- 
ger demand for bunker oil from Western Eu- 
ropean nations, which were formerly sup< 
plied in part by the Abadan refinery. 

United States production of all types of 
low-grade or residual fuels, of which bunker 
oil is one variety, has gone up from 305,000,- 
000 barrels a year in 1939 to 425,000,000 bar- 
rels annually in 1950. But in the same 
period, domestic demand for such fuels went 
up even faster—from 323,000,000 barrels in 
1939 to 553,000,000 barrels in 1950. New re- 
fining processes reduce the amount of resid- 
ual oil that’s left when crude oil is “cracked” 
to extract gasoline and kerosene. Less than 
20 percent of a barrel of petroleum remains 
as residual oil today, compared with 53 per- 
cent in the early 1920's. 

Present rigid price ceilings discourage at- 
tempts to boost heavy oil production, indus- 
try men say. Gasoline and higher-grade 
fuels have a much better profit margin than 
the residuals, so there’s a natural tendency 
to conce itrate on the more profitable items, 
“At present prices,” says one industry man, 
“it’s uneconomical to produce fuel oil to sell 
at $1.55 a barrel in the Gulf area, when the 
crude o** right out of the ground brings $2.65 
a barrel.” 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey claims it 
is incurring an out-of-pocket loss trying to 
step up current production of bunker oil. 
“It may not be good business economics, but 
we are doing it as a.matter of public inter- 
est,’ a company Official asserts. 

How can the bunker fuel pinch be re- 
lieved? One suggestion suggests a round for 
Old King Coal in the running oil-coal battle. 
For example, some Government petroleum 
officials think big industrial users of the oil— 
utilities and smelters, for instance—should 
be urged to convert back to coal. One big 
utility, Consolidated Edison Co., of New 
York, burns 500,000 barrels of residual oil a 
month. Edison engineers estimate they 
could save 150,000 barrels of oil a month; but 
they are reluctant to change to coal because 
it is more costly, and because they are under 
pressure to use smokeless fuel in the New 
York City area. 

An official of Esso Export Co. claims, 
“There is nothing in the heavy fuel oil situ- 
ation a $l-a-barrel boost in ceiling prices 
would not cure overnight.” But he is not 
optimistic that the Government will make 
any change in price ceilings. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
regarding the oil problem, particularly 
his statement that there should be a 
complete investigation as to the oil 
shortage in this country. It is the con- 
sidered judgment of the senior Senator 
from North Dakota that there has been 
a systematic program, a campaign on 
the part of the large oil companies to 
scare the Senate of the United States. 
As a matter of fact, they are most anx- 
ious indeed to bring to the quickest 
possible conclusion this entire question 
of tideland oil. I think that, before 
the Senate is called upon to vote on tide- 
land oil, there should be, as the Senator 
from Oregon has said, a thorough inves- 
tigation as to whether there is or is not 
an oil shortage. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 
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Mr. CORDON. I merely wanted to 
suggest to the Senator and to others who 
may be interested that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
conducted hearings on this matter over 
a long period of time last year. Those 
hearings are in the course of prepara- 
tion for printing, if they have not al- 
ready been printed. The committee ex- 
pects to continue with supplemental 
hearings, which I believe will result in 
the most exhaustive inqury into the 
entire question of the availability of 
fuels which has ever been made in the 
United States. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 


PROTOCOL TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY ON THE ACCESSION OF 
GREECE AND TURKEY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Executive E, Eighty-second Congress, 
second session, a protocol to the North 
Atlantic Treaty on the accession of 
Greece and Turkey, opened for signature 
at London on October 17, 1951, and 
signed on behalf of the United States of 
America and the other parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 


THE KOREAN WAR 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I am in 
favor of the motion of the able Senator 
from Iowa to reconsider the action of 
the Senate ratifying the protocol, which 
involves a modification of the North At- 
lantic Pact. However, I am not in ac- 


cord with some of the statements made 
by the Senator from Iowa in presenting 


the matter. I do not feel that some of 
the things he said should go unchal- 
lenged. 

As Senators will remember, the first 
that we in the Senate knew of what the 
President is pleased to call the conflict 

_in Korea, but which I am sure will go 
down in history as the Korean war, 
was knowledge that came from a press 
release. which had already been issued 
from the White House by the President. 
It was read in the Seriate by the then 
majority leader, former Senator Lucas 
of Illinois. This press release, compris- 
ing approximately 400 words, made no 
mention of the Congress of the United 
States. The President said: 

~_ 

Referring to himself— 
have ordered United States air and sea 
forces to give the Korean Government troops 
cover and support. 


Mr. President, it so happened, when 
that press release was read in the Sen- 
ate, that I had just engaged the atten- 
tion of the Senate with some remarks on 
the subject of the war in Korea. It is 
seldom interesting, perhaps it is not 
graceful, to refer to what one has said 
on a previous occasion, but I ask the 
Senate to bear with me as I read a part 
of what I said on that fateful day. This 
was on June 27, 1950, and I quote from 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that date: 

The far-reaching decisions at Yalta were 
made in secret, without the consent of the 
Senate of the United States, as required by 
the Constitution. 

Yalta should serve as a warning to the 
American people to stand by the principles 
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of the Constitution. Yalta is a warning not 
to turn over to the President and the bureau- 
crats surrounding him the duty and respon- 
sibility of making decisions that may affect 
the peace of the world for generations to 
come. Such matters should be debated here 
and should be debated on the floor of the 
other body of the Congress. There is no rea- 
son to believe— 


I said on this occasion— 
that when we put a pair of striped pants on 
a man and give him a high-sounding title 
and an elaborate office in the State Depart- 
ment, he acquires any of the characteristics 
of a demigod or gains a capacity for unerring 
judgment. 

I am among those who believe, as did the 
British statesman who was referred to the 
other day— 


This is a quotation wh:ch had been re- 
ferred to in the Senate a few days previ- 
ous by the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

I anf among those who believe, as did the 
British statesman who was referred to the 
other day, there is no such thing as an in- 
evitable war, and that if war comes it will 
be from a failure of human wisdom. 


I then went.on to say: 

We want peace. Our people hope and pray 
for peace. So far as the American policy is 
concerned, it should be decided by all the 
people, acting through the President and 
their duly elected representatives in the 
Congress. I do not favor shifting these impor- 
tant decisions to the bureaucrats of the State 
Department. I believe these questions 
should be threshed out on the floors of the 
two Houses of Congress. The arguments 
should be weighed in the balance of pub- 
lic opinion. 

In a time of crisis such as this, the deci- 
sions of the Government should be the prod- 
uct of the joint thinking of all of us. 


Mr. President, after the then majority 
leader, the former Senator from Illinois, 
Mr. Lucas, had finished reading the 
press release of the President, saying he 
had ordered our troops into action in 
Korea, I again rose to my feet to make 
the point that the President, and those 
about him, had zrrogated to themselves 
the right to declare war, a right which 
under the Constitution belongs to the 
Congress, whose duty and responsibility 
it is. I only mention this discussion, Mr. 
President, because it is sometimes said 
that those who say that this is an unde- 
clared, unconstitutional war, are second- 
guessing and that nothing was heard 
from them at the time. So far as I am 
concerned, my position on that day isa 
matter of record. It may be read in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 96, part 7, 
page 9228, by any Senator who cares to 
read it. 

Of course, Mr. Presideni, the Consti- 
tution provides that Congress has the 
power to declare war, but it is sometimes 
said that our membership in the United 
Nations in some way legalized this war 
and made constitutional under the pro- 
cedures of the Republic something which 
otherwise would be unconstitutional. 
But, Mr. President, nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. This is our war— 
a United States war. We cannot make 
anything else out of it. 

There are three reasons, in my judg- 
ment, why the fact that we happen to 
be a Member of the United Nations does 
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not legalize this war. In the first place, 
United States forces were in action in 
Korea for more than 24 hours before any 
deliberative assembly of the United Na- 
tions requested the member states to 
furnish assistance to the Republic of 
Korea. We were already in the war and 
had been in it for 24 hours before any de- 
liberative assembly of the United Na- 
tions took any action whatever in the 
matter. 

On June 27, 1950, at 12 o’clock noon, 
President Truman revealed that he had 
“ordered United States air and sea forces 
to give the Korean Government troops 
cover and support.” At the sam> time 
he announced that he had previously 
ordered the Seventh Fleet to prevent any 
attack on Formosa. It was not until 
10:45 o’clock p. m. on June 27, 1950, that 
the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions adopted a resolution, sponsored by 
the United States, requesting the mem- 
ber nations to furnish assistance to the 
Republic of Korea “to repel the armed 
attack and to restore internationai peace 
and security in the area.” 

In other words, Mr. President, we 
asked the United Nations for assistance 
in a war in which we were already en- 
gaged. The plain fact is that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, without the 
consent of the Congress and prior to 
any resolution of the United Nations, 
committed American forces to war in 
Korea. The American people should not 
be confused. 

The second reason why, in my judg- 
ment, it is a misnomer to call this a 
United Nations war is based on the man- 
ner in which the war is being carried on. 
The United States has furnished 98.24 
percent of all the air forces engaged in 
Korea, 83.81 percent of the naval forces 
engaged there, and 88 percent of all the 
ground forces engaged. 

United Nations sources in Paris have 
revealed recently that as of that date 
the total casualties, excluding South 
Koreans, were more than 107,000. Of 
this total, 100,833 were United States 
casualties, or more than 93 percent. 

Those figures, Mr. President, are of 
last December, as I recall, but I am sure 
the proportion has not changed in any 
important particular in the meantime. 

The so-called police action, or, as the 
President euphoniously calls it, “the con- 
flict in Korea,” has cost the people of 
the United States more than $10,000,- 
000,000 so far, with a proportionate 
expenditure on the part of our allies. 

The third reason why our membership 
in the United Nations does not legalize 
this war is that the enabling act, Public 
Law 264 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
first session, 1945, under which the 
United States joined the United Nations, 
contemplated that under no circum- 
stances should troops be ordered into 
action without the consent of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. President, we are in this war, and, 
of course, we have to see it through. It 
is an American war. It is not my pur- 
pose in saying what I have said to expose 
Mr. Truman or Mr. Acheson, but it is 
my eager wish that any President or Sec- 
retary of State at any future time may 
be deterred from the misconduct that 
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hes brought us into an unconstitutional, 
and undeclared war. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE], to reconsider. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr.CASE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum may be withdrawn, 
that the order for the call of the roll may 
be rescinded, and that further proceed- 
ings under the call be suspended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Iowa to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the resolution of 
ratification of the protocol of the North 
Atlantic Treaty on the accession of 
Greece and Turkey was agreed to. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion of ratification. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
motion just voted upon was a motion to 
reconsider the previous action of the 
Senate, was it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The question now is 
whether the protocol shall be ratified, is 
it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I merely wanted to 
have the procedure clarified. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I hope 
the protocol now being considered will be 
ratified by as large and nearly unanimous 
a vote as may be possible. 

I was an active party in the effort 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] 
to have reconsidered the earlier action on 
this measure, not because I disapprove of 
the agreement—the fact is that I very 
strongly approve of it—but solely for the 
reason that it has seemed to me that the 
Senate of the United States, and the in- 
dividual Senators, should guard against 
any conclusion which may be drawn, 
either in the Unitec States or anywhere 
in the world, whether by persons friendly 
or unfriendly to us, that we have very 
little interest in this vital matter. It 
seemed to me to be wholly necessary 
that the vote should be reconsidered, in 
order that the Senate might be able to 
express itself, after notice, by such a vote 
as would make it very clear to the world 
that we regard this protocol, this exten- 
sion of the North Atlantic Pact, as a 
logical continuation of a firm course of 
action upon which we embarked some 
years ago; that we regard it as indicative 
of great success in the accomplishment 
of an effort upon which the Senate em- 
barked some years ago. 

It seems to me that any course of 
action which the Senate may have fol- 
lowed which could have given the im- 
pression to anyone whomsoever that the 
Senate at this time had only a casual 
interest in the approval of this protocol 
would be most harmful to the Senate, 
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to the Nation, and to friendly nations 
throughout the world, including particu- 
larly the other signers of the North At- 
lantic Pact, and including specifically, of 
course, the two nations which are taking 
upon themselves new obligations under 
this protocol as signatories of the North 
Atlantic Pact. So I am very happy, 
Mr. President, that the vote has been 
reconsidered. 

I may say that if there are those 
who oppose any feature of this protocol 
I am willing that they should be heard. 
Whatever action may be taken, I believe 
it is in the interest of final unanimity 
throughout our Nation that all points of 
view may be expressed before the bind- 
ing final vote of the United States Sen- 
ate is taken upon this matter, which is a 
vital matter of great importance to 
our Nation and to other free nations 
throughout the world. I think it is of 
vital importance to the preservation of 
freedom throughout all the North At- 
lantic and European area, and that 
means, of course, to the preservation of 
freedom throughout all the earth. 

Mr. President, in the first instance, I 
may state briefly that this is not an inci- 
dental matter which comes up out of 
turn, presenting a new question for the 
first time. Rather, it is a logical addi- 
tional step in a long sequence of actions 
taken in the Senate. I may remind Sen- 
ators that it was in this body, and not in 
the House of Representatives, that the 
first and the long, extensive debate upon 
the so-called Greek-Turkish aid pro- 
gram took place back in 1947. 

I remember, and surely there are many 
other Senators who may also remember, 
that when the President of the United 
States made the suggestion of such a 
program we were filled with many kinds 
of feelings, many misgivings, when we 
realized we were being asked to give 
financial aid to those very nations which 
lay closest to the Soviet Union and which 
were in a rather rem«s te position, as com- 
pared with some other nations, insofar 
as our own ability to have access to them 
was concerned. 

Mr. President, after long debate, the 
Senate passed S. 938, which later became 
Public Law 75 of the Eightieth Congress. 
This measure was passed by the large 
vote of 67 yeas to 23 nays. In that vote 
substantial majorities of Senators on 
both sides of the aisle voted affirmatively 
for the extension of aid to Greece and to 
Turkey. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to take 
the time of the Senate in elaborating 
upon the conditions which were so clear 
at that time. However, I wish to remind 
the Senate, when we consider the 
strength and stability, relatively speak- 
ing, of Greece and Turkey at that time, 
we know that that area represented the 
weak spot in the defenses of the free- 
dom-loving nations of the world. Al- 
most weekly the Soviet Union had been 
issuing threats of one kind or another, 
indicating its intention to take over in 
part or in whole the Dardenelles by 
whatever means it found to be neces- 
sary. 

I remind the Senate that at that very 
time Greece was in civil war. Greece 


was completely unstable so far as her 
own financial affairs were concerned. 
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Greece had emerged from the Second 
World War in a pitifully distressed con- 
dition. 

I remind the Senate that upon the 
borders of Greece there were three na- 
tions which were at that time a part of 
the Soviet bloc, namely, Albania, Yugo- 
slavia, and Bulgaria. It was quite evi- 
dent that they were all participating in 
the effort to bring about as great con- 
fusion in Greece as was possible at that 
time. It was quite evident at that time 
that they were lending all sorts of armed 
aid and other forms of aid to the Com- 
munists in Greece. 

It was evident at that time that Tur- 
key was in a highly isolated position, 
and perhaps in the most exposed posi- 
tion of any free nation in the world. 
With a very long frontier which is com- 
mon to Turkey and the Soviet Repub- 
lic, and with a frontier on Bulgaria, 
Turkey was in an exposed and critical 
condition. I simply remind the Senate 
that, acting because we thought it was 
in our own imperative interest to do so, 
the Senate passed the Greek-Turkish 
aid bill by a vote of 67 to 23, and be- 
gan the effort which has operated so 
successfully in the years from that time 
until now. 

I remind the Senate that a little later, 
in 1948, it was the Senate which took 
the lead, through the passage of the so- 
called Vandenberg resolution, in sug- 
gesting the formation of security pacts 
on a regional basis, among nations 
whose security was threatened, those 
pacts to come within the framework of 
the United Nations. I shall never for- 
get the able discussion and the splendid 
and patriotic debate of the distinguished 
late senior Senator from Michigan, Sen- 
ator Vandenberg, who is now no longer 
with us. Senator Vandenberg pressed 
vigorously for the adoption of that res- 
olution. It was not a joint resolution, 
but a simple Senate resolution, adopted 
under the “advice” provision of the Con- 
stitution as a measure by which we gave 
constitutional advice to the executive 
department of the Government as to 
what steps we thought could properly 
be taken by the executive department in 
the effort better to serve the cause of 
security, and particularly of collective 
security in various threatened regions 
throughout the earth. 

I want the Recorp to show that the 
Vandenberg resolution was adopted by 
the Senate by the almost unprecedented 
vote of 64 to 4, indicating a strong con- 
viction on the part of Senators, most 
of whom are still here, that it was a 
proper method by which the executive 
department of our Government might 
well approach the matter of collective 
security, to enter into the negotiation 
of pacts on a regional basis with other 
nations in the effort to keep the peace 
of the world in regions which were 
thrcatened. 

Following the adoption of the Van- 
denberg resolution in 1948, the North At- 
lantic Pact was negotiated. The Sen- 
ator from Florida was one of many }“em- 
bers of this body who were present on 
the solemn occasion when the pact was 
signed by the representatives of the 12 
signatories to the original pact. The 
Senator from Florida will not soon for- 
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get the dignity of that occasion, and 
will not soon forget the feeling of re- 
sponsibility which animated him, and 
which so clearly pervaded the entire 
ceremony, when it became clear that 
12 nations were banding together to pro- 
tect collectively the security and peace 
of that great region known as the North 
Atlantic region, whose security was to 
be defended under the provisions of the 
North Atlantic Pact. 

I remind the Senate that again not 
too long after that, in connection with 
a Senate resolution, and not by a concur- 
rent resolution by both Houses, this 
same question again came up for con- 
sideration by the Senate. Senate Reso- 
lution 99 of the Eighty-first Congress 
related to the sending of troops to Eu- 
rope to serve under certain provisions 
of the North Atlantic Pact. The Sen- 
ate entered into what was called— 
whether history so declares that it 
should be so called or not—the ‘great 
debate” as to what was the function of 
the Executive and what was the func- 
tion of the legislative branch under our 
Constitution, in the matter of sending 
troops abroad in time of peace to be- 
come a part of an army which we gen- 
erally refer to now as the Eisenhower 
army, for the protection of the cause of 
peace in Western Europe. 

The Senate will remember that de- 
bate, a historic debate, whether it was 
a great debate or not. The Senate will 


remember that after listening to the de- 
bates for many days the Senate ap- 
proved the resolution by a vote of 69 


to 21. In that resolution, while approv- 
ing the sending of four additional divi- 
sions of our men to Europe to join the 
already large contingent serving on oc- 
cupation duty, the Senate likewise as- 
serted strongly that it proposed to con- 
tinue to conserve its own responsibility 
from that time forth, and insisted upon 
having the right to pass upon the ques- 
tion of whether additional troops should 
be sent from our shores to become a part 
of the West European army. 

That was by way of an interpretation, 
Mr. President, of what the Senate re- 
garded and conceived as the continuing 
duty of Congress under the terms of the 
North Atlantic Pact and under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, which not 
only prevailed with reference to that 
pact, but which prevails and will con- 
tinue to prevail with reference to the 
decision of any subject in this great and 
vital field. 

Not only have the measures which I 
have mentioned been cleared in the Sen- 
ate, but the Senate will well remember 
that great progress has been made in 
connection with the effort begun back in 
1947. Whereas there was great weak- 
ness and instability in the northeastern 
Mediterranean area at the time that ef- 
fort began, there has been substantial 
and very notable improvement both on 
the part of Greece and on the part of 
Turkey as a result of that effort. That 
improvement has been notable, likewise, 
in the case of other nations in that area, 
of which I shall m:.ke particular mention 
in a moment. I think it is unnecessary 
to state to the Senate that so strong 
have Turkey and Greece become that 
they were both called upon to give, and 
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did give, armed aid to the joint collective 


effort of the free nations in Korea. The - 


Senator from Florida has already placed 
in the Recorp figures furnished to him 
this morning upon that subject, showing 
that 6,500 Turkish soldiers, officers, and 
men, consisting of one regimental com- 
bat team, are engaged in Korea. We all 
know that they have acquitted them- 
selves splendidly. They have shown 
great courage and willingness to stand 
up for the cause of freedom and to fight 
shoulder to shoulder with our own Amer- 
ican boys. 

Greece, having composed its civil trou- 
bles, and having regained stability and 
strength, and having built a sizable army, 
contributed one battalion, consisting of 
about 1,000 cificers and enlisted men. 
They, too, have served with great courage 
and distinction. 

Mr. President, we all know that both 
of those friendly nations offered to send 
additional forces to Korea. I believe 
that fact, too, is evidence not only of 
their strength and gratitude, but also of 
their willingness to contribute even more 
in a common cause, the cause of the pres- 
ervation of the peace of the world and 
the defense of free men. To have given 
any idea, by our too-speedy action the 
other day, that we did not regard as 
worthy of notice the very great stability 
which has now been created in Turkey 
and Greece and the very great willing- 
ness which they have shown to take a 
common stand with us and other free 
nations of the earth in defense of peace, 
would have done much less credit than 
is due to these two friendly nations and 
to their people, who have a common 
border upon trouble-making nations, but 
who nevertheless have shown completely 
their willingness to stand up and be 
counted in the defense of freedom and 
international decency. 

Mr. President, I retaind you that Tur- 
key has a long frontier with Russia, be- 
sides a frontier with Bulgaria. Likewise, 
Mr. President, that Greece has a frontier 
with Bulgaria. 

At the time of the original passage of 
the Greek-Turkish aid, the fact that she 
had a border with Yugoslavia and with 
Albania meant that she was subjected 
to the gravest of possibilities as to an 
onslaught on all of her land frontier. 
Nevertheless, she stood up then and was 
willing to fight. She has won through 
to a position of high respect, as I am 
sure the Senators will agree, on the part 
of all freedom-loving people throughout 
all the world. 

We must agree that Turkey and 
Greece have shown their willingness to 
fight in their defense and in the cause of 
peace and decency, and that they have 
gone a long way from those days of weak= 
ness in 1947. Now we are glad to recog- 
nize the fact that they are strong points. 
The Senator from Florida was glad to 
place in the ReEcorp, during the course 
of the able speech made by his col- 
league, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], the figures supplied this 
morning by the Department of Defense, 
which are not secret. They show that as 
of this time Turkey has approximately 20 
infantry divisions and 6 armored corps, 
amounting to around 350,000 men under 
arms, besides very substantial trained re- 
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serves. It is a strong and unterrified 
force. It stands there in the face of 
daily knowledge of the fact that Turkey 
has a common long frontier with the 
Soviets. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator from Florida 
spoke several times about this long 
frontier and its precarious and danger- 
ous condition. By ratification of this 
treaty we will make that frontier our own 
frontier, will we not? 

Mr. HOLLAND. By ratification of the 
protocol, I will say to the Senator from 
Missouri, we will state to the world that 
we add that area, extending clear across 
Greece and Turkey, to the area that is 
ccvered under the North Atlantic secu- 
rity pact, and that any serious attack 
made upon that area coming from a 
power in a position to give serious threat 
to their independence—and, of course, 
now we may talk about only one such 
power, which is the Soviet Union and 
her satellites—will be considered an at- 
tack against all of us. 

While we reserve—and the Senator 
from Missouri knows that we reserve— 
to choose our own ways and our own 
methods, and preserve our own right to 
operate only under our own constitu- 
tional processes in meeting any threat 
that may come, I would say to the Sena- 
tor—and I would be less than candid if 
I did not say it—that the meaning of the 
protocol, unless it is misunderstood by 
the Senator from Florida, is that we are 
serving notice to the world, as well as 
giving reassurance to Turkey and Greece, 


‘that if they be seriously attacked or sub- 


jected to serious aggression from Russia 
and her satellites, that their cause is 
common cause to us. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator from 
Florida interpret the treaty to mean 
that in the event of active aggression 
against either Greece or Turkey the 
President could deploy our troops there 
without any consultation with Congress 
or any action by Congress? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No. The Senator 
from Florida does not mean that. The 
Senator from Florida has much the 
same views as the Senator from Missouri 
with reference to the relative powers of 
the executive and legislative branches of 
the Government. However, the Senator 
from Florida believes that many of the 
questions and much of the discussion 
heard today on the subject have been 
rather unsubstantial in nature. We are 
not talking about defending Britain 
from aggression by Egypt. We are not 
talking about defending Greece from 
aggression by Albania. We are not talk- 
ing about defending Turkey from ag- 
gression solely by Bulgaria or Iran. We 
are talking about banding together in a 
common security phalanx in the event 
there is a serious attack made upon the 
independer.ce of any of these nations. 

The Senator from Florida regards 
most of the discussion which transpired 
during the able debate by the Senator 
from Iowa and his colloquy with the 
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Senator from Utah and others, as pre- 
senting questions which have no prac- 
tical appiication at all to the situation 
which will be created by the expansion 
of the Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator from Florida 
will agree that it will be a very practical 
matter if Russia invades Greece or 
Turkey, after we have signed this treaty, 
will he not? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida will agree that as a Member of 
the Senate he would regard himself, if 
he were standing up for the honor of 
his country, as feeling that we would be 
obligated to make their cause our own, 
if they had not been the ones who 
brought on the assault and they were 
being subjected to some criminal kind of 
aggression, such as we have seen in so 
many parts of the world, where efforts 
were made to stamp out the governments 
of freemen. The Senator from Florida 
understands that under this provision 
we would be obligated—and that we are 
assuming the obligation—to help in the 
way in which, under our constitutional 
processes, we decide to help. It would 
be inconceivable to the Senator from 
Florida that under that situation we 
would not go in by force of arms and 
stand by those whose independence was 
being so grossly assailed. 

Mr. KEM. My question was directed 
to the constitutional manner in which 
that obligation would be fulfilled or im- 
plemented. Does the Senator from 
Florida feel that the President would be 
authorized to send our troops to that 
frontier without consulting Congress, or 
does the Senator from Florida feel that 
action by Congress under the war-power 
provision of the Constitution would be 
required? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is the view and the 
very deep conviction of the Senator from 
Florida that if war broke ovft in a new 
theater of that kind it would require and 
should require action by the Congress of 
the United States. However, the Sen- 
ator from Florida would be less than 
candid if he did not call the attention 
of the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri and other Senators to the fact that 
that is not the only area where trouble 
could thieaten. We have now some hun- 
dreds of thousands of American boys on 
occupation duty in Germany. We have 
added to those who were already there 
on occupation duty many thousands of 
others in the four divisions which we 
have agreed to send there under action 
taken by the Senate upon the passage of 
Senate Resolution 99. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Not until the Ser- 
ator from Florida has completed his 
statement of his view. The Senator 
from Florida believes that the President 
of the United States would not only be 
justified, but that he would be derelict 
in his duty if he did not, upon an assault 
being made by Soviet Russia upon our 
occupation trvops, or upon those who 
stand by our occupation troops as 
brothers in arms, the British and the 
French, all under the command of the 
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great American, General Eisenhower, did 
not act immediately. If he were not 
backed up entirely by the sentiment of 
our people, the Senator from Florida 
would be deeply disappointed, as he 
would be by any contrary reaction that 
he found on either side of the aisle in 
the Senate or on either side of the aisle 
in the House of Representatives. 

So I wish to make clear distinction 
between a situation in which grave threat 
might exist and in which a challenge 
might be made in the occupied areas of 
German) and Austria and a new situa- 
tion which might develop—but which 
I think is becoming increasingly unlikely 
to develop—in the eastern arm of the 
area which will be covered by the ex- 
tended Atlantic Pact, namely, Greece 
and Turkey. 

Let me say before I leave that point 
that I wish to make clear that not only 
do I regard as meaningful the provision 
that any signatory shall act in a way 
that it feels should be required under 
the conditions then obtaining, but I be- 
lieve section 11 of the original pact means 
what it says, and as it was stated and re- 
stated by able Members of the Senate 
on both sides of the aisle during the 
debate on the original pact, namely, that 
that section meant what it specifically 
described, which was that each of the 
signatories reserved that right and had 
the right to act under its own peculiar 
constitutional processes. I think it is 
completely idle to talk about the possi- 
bility that an attack by an Egyptian air- 
plane on a British ship might bring on 
a controversy which would cause us con- 
cern under the extended pact—just as 
idle as it would be to say that we would 
be concerned in that way if a foray were 
made by a group of Albanians into 
Greece or by a group of Bulgarians or 
Iranians into Turkey. Turkey can take 
care of herself against Bulgaria or Iran, 
and Greece can take care of herself 
against Albania. Yugoslavia now is 
friendly, whereas, as formerly, when the 
situation was at a critical point, she was 
unfriendly. Instead of the condition of 
weakness which existed then, the present 
situation is one of strength, and with 
promise of more and more strength. 

I feel that the Senate would have been 
derelict in the exercise of its duty if it 
had not recognized the fact that there 
has been a vast improvement; and in 
that connection I do not believe we put 
our country in a position of being im- 
modest or being a braggart, when we 
make it very clear that we are proud to 
have had a part in this effort which has 
been so successful. 

I know there are many persons who 
apparently have had a defeatist attitude 
toward matters past and present and ap- 
parently seek to anticipate that in the 
future troubles or failures may occur in 
certain places. However, here is a place 
where we in the United States and those 
who have worked with us have been suc- 
cessful in bringing strength out of weak- 
ness. I want the entire Nation to recog- 
nize that that is the case, and I want the 
Nation to comprehend the tremendous 
developments and the helpful develop- 
ments which have come out of the se- 
quence of activities which were begun 
back in 1947, which make a bastion of 
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strength out of an area which formerly 
was the most tempting area of weakness 
which we had among all our friendly 
groups of nations. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Florida yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator from Florida 
has referred to the fact that ground 
forces have been sent for occupation 
purposes to Germany, pursuant to action 
by the Congress. Is it not true that the 
resolution to which the Senator from 
Florida has referred provided that in the 
interest of national unity and sound con- 
stitutional procedure no ground troops 
should be sent to Europe without the 
consent of the Congress; and is it not 
also true that the Senate is the only 
branch of the Congress which has acted 
on vhe resolution, and that no action has 
been taken by the House of Representa- 
tives on the resolution? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In connection with 
that point, I would restate my position, 
as taken during the debate—a position 
which I still hold, namely, that by sec- 
tion 6 of Senate Resolution $9 the Sen- 
ate was making it very clear that it in- 
sisted upon preserving and maintaining 
its own constitutional prerogatives and 
those of the Congress, and that as a part 
of the Congress the Senate was agree- 
able to the sending of the additional four 
divisions to Europe. 

My position on that point is that I feel 
that we took a practical and a desirable 
step when we gave support to the ap- 
proximately 200,000 American boys who 
already were serving there on occupation 
duty; and I would not have felt right in 
my own conscience if I had not voted to 
send to the support of those who already 
were there the additional troops which 
were needed. 

I thought that in that connection there 
was a great deal of argument about 
something which already had been set- 
tled. The people of the United States 
already had a vital concern in what hap- 
pened in Germany, because 200,000 
American lives already were jeopardized 
there, by virtue of the presence of our 
occupation forces which already were 
stationed there. So it sounded to me like 
a great deal of academic nonsense when, 
during the course of that debate, so many 
Senators hesitated so long, and, in the 
last analysis, some Senators even voted 
against the proposal to send additional 
strength there and to stand by all the 
American boys who were serving there. 
They were there, not of their own free 
will, but in connection with winding up a 
war which still seems to be almost un- 
ending. They were there on occupation 
duty, by orde’ of the President, the Con- 
gress, and the Nation as such, because 
Congress had had a part in the declara- 
tion of that war. 

So it seemed to me that during that 
almost unending debate there was more 
hair splittine and more discussion about 
academic points which presented no real 
question or no serious problem than had 
occurred in any other debate I have 
heard, 
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It was for that reason that a short 
time ago I suggested that I had doubts 
whether that debate should properly be 
referred to as the great debate, because 
there was so much inconsequential hair 
splitting in regard to points which were 
only acad.mic, and were not related to 
the practical situation under which the 
Chiefs of Staff had told us so clearly we 
needed to have more strength in those 
occupied portions of Europe. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Florida yield at this point for 
a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to say to the 
able Senator from Florida that I seem to 
have failed to make myself clear in con- 
nection with the question I asked. I un- 
derstood him to say that the ground 
forces which had been sent to become a 
part of the integrated international 
army in Europe were sent by congres- 
sional authority. 

Mr. HOLLAND. No; I referred to sec- 
tion 6 of Senate Resolution 99. At this 
time I shall read it into the REcorD, as 
that resoluticn was adopted: 

Sec. 6. It is the sense of the Senate that in 
the interests of sound constitutional proc- 
esses and of national unity and understand- 
ing, congressional approval should be ob- 
tained of any policy requiring the assign- 
ment of American troops abroad, when such 
assignment is in implementation of article 
3 of the North Atlantic Treaty. 


That is just as clear as anything can 


Mr. KEM. My question is whether 
there has been congressional approval 
within the meaning of that section of 
the resolution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator from 
Missouri will indulge me until I can com- 
plete my statement, I shall appreciate 
it 


Let me say that in the part of sec- 
tion 6 which I already have read, it was 
clearly set forth that the Senate re- 
fused to give blanket authority solely 
under article 3 to having anyone send 
our troops to serve in Europe; and then 
the Senate continued, and I now quote 
again: 

And the Senate hereby approves the pres- 
ent plans of the President and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to send four additional divi- 
sions of ground forces to Western Europe; 
but it is the sense of the Senate that no 
ground troops, in addition to such four di- 
visions, should be sent to Western Europe in 
implementation of article 3 of the North At- 
lantic Treaty without further congressional 
approval. 


I felt that the action of the Senate 
in that matter was most wise. 

So far as my observation has been 
since that time, I think that from the 
date of the adoption of that resolution 
until now and into the future, a great 
deal more caution will be exercised by 
the Executive in planning to send our 
troops overseas, because I believe it was 
a highly salutary thing, in the interest 
of the preservation of our constitutional 
methods of procedure, for the Senate to 
say that it considered its rights to be in- 
volved in such a determination, and that 
it proposed to be considered and to be 
consulted in connection with future mat- 
ters of that sort. 
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Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me at this 
point? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. My question to the Sena- 
tor from Florida was whether there 
had been the congressional approval 
which is referred to in the first sentence 
of section 6, which the Senator from 
Florida has read into the REcorp. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In answer to that 
question, Mr. President, I say again that 
it seems to me that there has been some 
hair splitting in connection with these 
matters. I hasten to add that in mak- 
ing that comment, I do not mean it to 
be regarded as a disparaging one in ref- 
erence to my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Missouri. Of course, 
Congress did give congressional approval 
to the war against Germany and her 
allies. Of course the Congress did, 
through that action, give approval to 
the sending of occupation troops there. 
Of course, the Congress did, through 
that action, give approval to the send- 
ing of. such additional troops as might 
be necessary to the complete conclusion 
of that occupation experience. 

Now, when it comes to the question 
as to whether the Congress had given 
specific approval to the sending of new 
troops having no relation at all to the 
extrication of ourselves from that oc- 
cupation duty, but solely under thé pro- 
visions of article 3 of the treaty, the 
Senator from Missouri is, of course, cor- 
rect in his statement that congressional 
approval has not been given. But, to 
complete the statement, the Senator 
from Fiorida wants to make it very clear 
that he felt that the Senate was within 
its rights, as one of the two constitu- 
tional agencies whose consent was nec- 
essary to the North Atlantic Pact, in 
adopting this resolution as interpreta- 
tive of what it thought was meant by 
the North Atlantic Pact. And he thinks 
that the approach made in the Senate 
showed rather clearly that the Senate 
as a whole felt that that was the situa- 
tion, that we were entitled to interpret 
that which had been done with our con- 
sent, and which could not be done with- 
out our consent, namely, the ratification 
of the North Atlantic Pact. 

The Senator from Florida reminds the 
Senator from Missouri that, having 
adopted that resolution, the Senate 
later, by a very much narrower margin, 
approved a concurrent resolution, in 
which the Senate invited the House, if 
it cared to do so, to examine into this 
question. But the House, as predicted 
by the Senator from Florida upon this 
floor during the debate of that concur- 
rent resolution, said it had nothing to 
do with it and it refused to go into it. 
It held no hearings even upon that con- 


- current resolution. So that the action 


of the Senate, taken independently by 
adoption of a Senate resolution by a 
highly impressive vote, while it has real 
value, amounts to nothing more than 
this: It amounts to an interpretation 
by the Senate, which was one of the two 
necessary consenting powers to the mak- 
ing of the North Atlantic Pact the bind- 
ing act of our Nation, that this was the 
true meaning of that North Atlantic 
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Pact, in the judgment of the vast ma- 
jority of the Senate, as approved when 
that resolution was adopted. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator say that 
that resolution represented the view of 
the Senate that the North Atlantic Pact 
required the sending of troops? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator does not 
suggest that there was anything in the 
Atlantic Pact which required the send- 
ing of troops, does he? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I made no such 
statement, and I said nothing that could 
be so interpreted. I stated that the ac- 
tion of the Senate in the adoption of 
the resolution was to claim for itself and 
to claim for the Congress the right to be 
considered and consulted in the sending 
of additional troops, under article 3 of 
the North Atlantic Pact. It then went 
ahead to recite that it approved the 
sending of the additional 4 divisions of 
ground forces to Western Europe with- 
out any reference in that particular part 
of the statement to article 3. 

Mr. KEM. If the Senator will yield; 
is it not true that the consent was not 
claimed for the Senate, but that the con- 
sent was claimed for the Congress? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I had yielded to the 
Senator from Chio. I shall be glad to 
yield again to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Florida 
seemed to interpret article 5 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty as requiring action only 
if there were a serious attack. I won- 
dered where the Senator got that idea, 
because article 5 says clearly that— 

The parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an at- 
tack against them all. 


That is as I should think it would ap- 
ply, by its terms. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I got that impres- 
sion, and I have that conviction by rea- 
son of what was stated in the committee 
report and here on the flocr of the Sen- 
ate during the debate and what is stated 
in that article and in article 11; that is, 
in article 5, that each nation shall act 
only as it sees fit and determines. One 
kind of emergency might call for finan- 
cial aid, and another might call for the 
sending of material aid, another might 
call for the lending of some ships, but a 
serious assault which this Nation in its 
own sovereign judgment by its constitu- 
tional authorities, the President and the 
Congress, should decide presented a suf- 
ficient threat to us, alone could require 
us to furnish troops. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. How can the Senator so 
interpret it? The treaty is perfectly 
simple. It says: 

The parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an attack 
against them all. 


It says nothing about a serious attack, 
it says nothing about threatening our 
security. It says that an armed attack 
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shall immediately cause the treaty to 
come into effect. Is not that correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is giv- 
ing no effect again, as he also failed to 
do, unfortunately, in the debate on this 
matter heretofore, to words which it 
seems to me are of peculiar vitality and 
strength. Those are the words, “as it 
deems necessary.” Article 5 reserves to 
each signatory nation, in the event of 
any outbreak which might come within 
the purview of aggression as defined by 
the pact, the right to take only such 
action as it deemed necessary, as it 
thought appropriate under the condi- 
tions. 

To go back for a moment, I should 
like to remind the Senator from Ohio 
that it is not every attack which would 
justify this Nation, in pursuance of its 
own interests, in furnishing Armed 
Forces. It was never so designed that 
that would be the necessary conclusion 
when an armed attack had been made; 
and the words “as it deems necessary” 
appear in article 5 because they were 
deliberately placed there. 

The Senator from Ohio, if he will 
read the hearings and report, will see 
that they were given that meaning, as 
giving latitude to any signatory, in the 
event there were an armed attack, to 
determine how and through what meth- 
od it should give assistance to its brother 
nations who had been subjected to ag- 
gression from hostile forces. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Does not the Senator’s 
interpretation relieve us of any obliga- 
tion whatever that we do not want to 
perform? Does it not absolutely nullify 
article 5 of the treaty? Necessarily, if 
we are only required to do as much as 
we deem necessary, we May never deem 
anything necessary. It seems to me 
that the Senator’s interpretation takes 
out of the treaty all he obligation upon 
which he has laid such tremendous stress 
and importance. 

Mr. HOLLAND. To come to that con- 
clusion, I think it would be necessary for 
an impartial observer to feel that the 
United States of America had its tongue 
in its cheek and did not mean anything 
at all by subscribing to this particular 
treaty, and that such was exactly the 
same situation on the part of the other 
11 signatories. This pact was not an 
idle or meaningless dream, this was not 
an idealistic action which was not to be 
followed by any real force and a real 
helping of each other in the event there 
was aggression, but at the same time 
this pact does not require the same sort 
of reaction under all kinds of conditions. 
I repeat to the Senator from Ohio—the 
able Senator from Ohio—how foolish it 
would look for us to maintain that the 
United States of America was bound to 
come in with armed forces if little Al- 
bania should assault Greece, or if Bul- 
garia, unassisted by anyone else, should 
assault Turkey—— 

Mr. TAFT. Surely, the Senator does 
not mean—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
permit me to make my statement, I shall 
appreciate it greatly. 

Mr. TAFT. Certainly. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Or if Iran, which 
has a frontier with Turkey, should 
assault Turkey. The Senator from Ohio 
knows perfectly well that no person 
clothed with his faculties would insist 
upon our being obligated under those 
conditions to send troops to help the 
assaulted nation, because there would be 
no occasion for it. A similar situation 
prevailed in the questions which were 
asked this afternoon, as to whether an 
attack by Egypt upon a warship of Great 
Britain should force us to go to the 
assistance of Britain with arms and 
force. Of course, no such thing would be 
required. We are to have the right to 
decide how we shall help. That fact was 
elucidated not once but many times 
throughout the course of the debate. By 
the very force of circumstances, it is 
bound to be a sound and substantial rule, 
because it is not every act of violence that 
will bring about collective action by 12 
and now by 14 nations. ’ 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Florida that Great Britain has 
already requested a token force be sent 
to Egypt. We know what she meant by 
that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Utah certainly is not suggesting that 
before this expansion of the Pact is 
made, the area traversed by the Suez 
Canal is covered by the Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. WATKINS. There are some sec- 
tions of the Pact which might be logi- 
cally interpreted to mean that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator from 
Utah has in mind any portion of the At- 
lantic Pact as it exists which is suscep- 
tible to such a construction, the Sena- 
tor from Florida would appreciate an 
explanation. 

Mr. WATKINS. I am talking about 
Turkish territory and the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If Russia cttacked in 
great force, so that a general war was 
threatened, one decision would be made 
by our Nation; but if Egypt, through 
some sporadic attack by its few planes, 
should venture an assault upon the Brit- 
ish Navy, in the Mediterranean, I do 
not believe any intelligent person would 
maintain that the United States of 
America was required to send troops 
there instantly. I do not believe any 
such demand would be made. What is 
of more importance is that I am pointing 
out to my distinguished friends from 
Utah and Ohio the fact that the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, 
including both the legislative and the 
executive branches, would be given a 
chance to make the decision. There is 
not the slightest doubt about that being 
the case, and any effort to construe the 
Atlantic Pact in any other way must be 
abortive, because those words were 
placed in the document with a meaning 
very clear, which was brought out so 
completely in the debate, that no one 
looking at the records of the hearing and 
of the debate could for an instant come 
to the conclusion that every small at- 
tack upon one of the signatories. would 
require armed assistance by all the other 
signatories to the pact. No such thing 
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was ever dreamt of. I do not believe the 
Senator from Utah would for a moment 
permit his vote to go behind the sending 
of American troops to Egypt to save the 
British lion from danger against Egypt, 
if such an attack were made. 

Mr. WATKINS. The people of the 
United States would never stand for 
sending troops to Egypt under those cir- 
cumstances; that is true. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In that statement 
the Senator from Florida fully concurs, 
and I hope the Senator from Utah will 
agree that it is not designed that the 
people of America or the Congress or 
the Government of the United States 
shall respond to every attack, no mat- 
ter how insignificant. It is completely 
clear that we and we alone have the 
right to make the decision. The United 
States itself has the right to make the 
decision as to how it shall respond when 
aggression comes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Whom does the Sen- 
ator mean by “we”? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I mean the legisla- 
tive and executive branches. The Sen- 
ator from Florida always has been very 
strong in his conviction that the legis- 
lative branch of the Government should 
be a very strong body and fulfill its con- 
stitutional obligations. 

I should like to read into the debate 
at this time that portion of article 11 
of the original pact which makes it very 
clear that none of the signatories sac- 
rificed or yielded their constitutional 
rights and privileges. All of them pre- 
served their right to proceed, and, hav- 
ing arrived at a decision, to proceed in 
their own peculiar constitutional way. 

The words from article 11 to which 
I have referred are as follows: 

This treaty shall be ratified and its pro- 
visions carried out by the parties in accord- 


ance with their respective constitutional 
processes. 


Those Senators who have wanted to 
attack and have attacked the Atlantic 
Pact have, it has seemed to me, been 
wholly unrealistic frequently, in that 
they like to read only a part of the pact 
and decline to read those portions which 
so carefully have preserved the right of 
independent judgment and the right to 
proceed under our own constitutional 
processes set forth so clearly in article 
11 and article 5. 

Mr. WATKINS. There can be no 
quarrel with me over that statement 
when constitutional principles are fol- 
lowed, but they are not being followed. 
So far as I am eoncerned, the Consti- 
tution of the United States means some- 
thing. Simply because there is an area 
in which there is a dispute, it does not 
mean that we cannot decide that ques- 
tion now and advise the President and 
the whole world that the constitutional 
process means exactly what the Presi- 
dent said it meant and what he ad- 
mitted it meant in the 1945 implemen- 
tation act. But he has now decided to 
act on his own responsibility. The peo- 
ple of this Nation are getting tired of 
that. They are demanding that their 
representatives follow the Constitution 
and that they see to it that the President 
shall follow it also. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Utah knows thet the Senator from 
Florida believes in the necessity of up- 
holding the constitutional processes. 
That will always be the zealous hope and 
effort of the Senator:from Florida. But 
as the Senator from Florida understands 
the last statement made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah, he has de- 
termined in advance that the constitu- 
tional processes are not going to be fol- 
lowed. In that statement I am not will- 
ing to follow my friend from Utah. The 
Members of the House and the Senate 
and the public generally are getting more 
and more insistent that the constitu- 
tional guaranties be followed, and the 
Senator from Florida will cont:nue to 
insist upon that. But for the Senator 
from Utah to admit that the pact is ex- 
cellent if it ic interpreted correctly, but 
that he is coming to the conclusion in 
advance that the decision of the people 
of the United States is bound to be faulty 
and that they are going to select some- 
one who will disregard the constitutional 
processes—the Senator from Florida 
does not join with the Senator from Utah 
in that conclusion, but feels that this 
question is getting to be of more and 
more importance, and he expects that 
the demands will be in unison that con- 
stitutional methocs be followed more 
nearly than has been the case some 
times in the past. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield 
to +°.e Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have been trying 


this afternoon to get from the members 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
a definition of the meaning of the term 


“constitutional processes.” I think it is 
in both pacts, and in the new protocol, 
as it was in the original agreement, and 
there is no doubt in my mind that the 

- nations themselves, each individual 
party to the pact, must determine solely 
by its own action what its constitutional 
processes are. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then, the Senator 
from Utah agrees with the Senator from 
Florida on that point. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think the Senator 
from Florida, from what he has said, be- 
lieves that Congress should have some- 


thing to say in these matters, but at: 


the same time it has been announced 
by the President that he thinks he has 
the power to send troops overseas irre- 
spective of the will of Congress. That 
is one reason why we had the great 
debate. 

I hope that somewhere in our discus- 
sion of the treaty we may make it so 
clear that the whole world will know 
what the proponents of the treaty said 
it meant at the time it was adopted, 
that it would not take away any of the 
powers of Congress, that it would have 
to be implemented by the Congress. 

Later, after the treaty had been rati- 
fied, we began to see activities of the 
treaty makers which indicated that they 
themselves were not following clearly 
what they told us. That led the Sena- 
tor from Georgia to say that there had 
been a breach of faith; that we had been 
led to believe that no troops would be 
sent abroad prior to action by Congress, 
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That activity has been expanding and 
expanding. The people have seen what 
happered in Korea. The President, 
acting on his own authority, with Con- 
gress in session, did not even get the 
approval of the Congress. 

It is now being said to Members of 
Congress: “See to it that you defend 
our rights, including one of the greatest 
rights we have, the right to speak on 
the matter of war and peace.” 

Dictators send their people into war. 

They have done it in the past, and 
they are doing it now, without the ap- 
proval of legislative bodies. The reason 
why many people have come to this 
land has been to get away from the doc- 
trine of the divine right of kings. Kings 
have contended that they had the right, 
and they have exercised it, to send men 
into battle, and to risk the lives of those 
men and their families. 

People have come to this country be- 
cause of the traditional interpretation 
that ‘the war-making powers belong to 
Congress. 

That is all I am asking to have re- 
asserted. I would have voted for the 
Atlantic Pact if a provision for protec- 
tion of our constitutional processes in 
regard to the war-making power had 
been accepted. This is not an academic 
question in any sense of the word. In 
Korea we have suffered more than 100,- 
000 casualties, legless and armless boys, 
and many dead because the Congress 
was not allowed to give the considera- 
tion that should have been given to 
our entry into that conflict. 

Perhaps we should have gone into 
Korea, but we should have learned first 
whether we were prepared. The repre- 
sentatives of the people should have had 
the last say on the question of war or 
peace, but they did not have it. That 
is what the people want. I think that 
next fall the people will determine the 
type of man they desire in the White 
House in order to have their constitu- 
tional rights protected. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Utah for his observations. 

Insofar as insistence upon constitu- 
tional rights is concerned, the Senator 
from Florida feels as does the Senator 
from Utah. But the Senator from 
Plorida is trying to be practical. He does 
not claim to be a great constitutional 
lawyer. Like the Senator from Utah, 
the Senator from Florida was a country 
lawyer and a country judge, and still is in 
his thinking. But he can recognize the 
fact that there are all kinds and shades 
of difference between various emergen- 
cies that may arise in the present world 
condition. Two o. the most extreme 
have already been .mertioned by the 
Senator from Florida. 

For instance, if Soviet Russia should 
assault our troops now on occupation 
duty in Germany, or, equally, the troops 
of Great Britain or France, I do not be- 
lieve there is anyone here who would not 
say that the President would be derelict 
in not immediately bringing all military 
aid within his power, and, of course, he 
would be backed by the Congress and the 
public in that action. 

The other extreme is one of the exam- 
ples given by the Senator from Florida. 
If Albania should attack Greece, or Italy, 
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or Great Britain, as she did when by 
some of her mines she sank one or two 
British destroyers, it would be utterly 
ridiculous for anyone seriously to con- 
tend that such a situation would prevail 
as would justify the President, followed 
by the Congress, ‘n rushing armed as- 
sistance where it was not needed at all in 
such a case. 

So the Senator fro. 1 Florida, in leaving 
this question, wishes to remind the Sen- 
ator from Utah that there are all shades 
of differences in the kinds of questions 
which could arise in the present tur- 
bulent world situation. So far as he is 
concerned, he does not seek to put any- 
thing in the treaty which will even seem 
to handicap a conscientious President of 
the United States from taking a position 
which everybedy in the United States 
would say would be a fair, a decent, and 
a necessary position, such as would he 
presented by an attack made by Soviet 
troops on our occupation troops in 
Germany. 

At the same time, the Senator from 
Florida wishes to have it clearly asserted, 
and he knows that it is clearly asserted, 
in the Atlantic Pact, and it has not been 
yielded a moment, and the Senator from 
Florida will not yield on it for a moment, 
that the Atlantic Pact makes it crystal 
clear, in article 5, that we have a right, 
an equal right with every other nation 
that is signatory to that pact, to decide 
on how, if at all, we should aid nations 
which have been sujected to aggres- 
sion; and article 11 of the pact makes 
it equally crystal clear that no nation 
which is a signatory to that pact has 
yielded any of its right to proceed under 
its own constitutional limitations. 

Instead, we recite in the document, 
which we signed, and which has already 
been signed by 11 of our friendly neigh- 
bors, the nations in the North Atlantic 
community, that this treaty shall be 
ratified and its provisions carried out 
by the parties—and we are certainly one 
of them—in accordance with their re- 
spective constitutional processes. 

I do not have the great concern about 
this pact which the Senator from Utah 
seems to have. I am not going to con- 
clude that the people of the United 
States, who have had the benefit of a 
recent discussion, a quite lengthy one, 
renewed from time to time, about this 
constitutional subject, are going to se- 
lect for President of the United States 
anyone in whose judgment, as to what 
kind of conditions will justify immediate 
action, and what sort of attacks should 
necessitate submission of his action to 
the Congress of the United States, they 
are not willing to repose their faith. 

The Senator from Florida has spoken 
longer than he had intended. He just 
wishes to say that this should be an oc- ° 
casion, it seems to him, in which there 
should be pride on the part of our whole 
Nation, and particularly, the Senate, 
which has had such a leading part in 
this series of developments, beginning 
back when we first passed the Greek- 
Turkish aid bill, later the Vandenberg 
resolution, the Atlantic Pact, and Reso- 
lution 99, as to the sending of troops to 
Europe, and all the other things which 
have been cleared through the Senate. 
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We should take great pride and pleas- 
ure in the fact that this firm effort, 
which has been a continuous one, and 
which was originated by our Nation, has 
been a successful effort and has brought 
power where there was weakness and 
strength where there was debility. We 
are now glad to have someone stand with 
us, just as those two brave nations are 
now standing with us in Korea, nations 
which have done so much with our as- 
sistance, but largely because of their 
own will to live. Even with our assist- 
ance these nations could not have done 
anything at all if they had not had the 
will to live and stand up and fight. They 
have done much to rehabilitate and 
strengthen themselves. 

I have mentioned the military situ- 
ation. I wish to remind Senators on the 
other side of the aisle it is not solely in 
buildirg large armies in Turkey and 
Greece that those two nations have been 
successful, but the effect of their suc- 
cess has been projected into other por- 
tions of the world. They are sending 
troops to Korea. That is one evidence 
of their strength which I have already 
mentioned. 

I wish to remind the Senator that the 
defection of Yugoslavia from the Soviet 
axis was undoubtedly due in some 
measure to the strengthening of the 
Turkish and Gree position, and the fact 
that it appears clear.that we are about 
to pry off Albania from the Soviet bloc 
is also largely due to the success of the 
Greek-Turkish program. 

We have jointly created strength and 
power where there was weakness and 
debility and the threat of disaster. I 
think we should be proud to say so, and 
to recognize today that while we claim 
some measure of credit, we give the 
greatest credit to those two intrepid 
peoples themselves, who have stood up 
and have been counted when they were 
operating under the very shadow of 
communism. They have been willing to 
stand up and fight for themselves and 
for freedom, and are now taking their 
place in the community of free nations 
as a bastion of strength at the north- 
eastern corner of the Mediterranean. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to take only 2 or 3 minutes to say a 
word in favor of the ratification of the 
protocol which is before the Senate 
today. 

It was almost 5 years ago that the 
President of the United States delivered 
to Congress a message calling for an aid 
program with respect to Greece and 
Turkey. It was in that message that 
there was first used, so far as I can recall, 
the phrase “to contain communism.” It 
was on the basis of that program, that of 
containing communism, that the foreign 
policy which we have followed since that 
time was developed. 

We know how well the aid program 
with respect to Greece and Turkey has 
worked. Someone has said that the 
greatest dividend we have received from 
any foreign aid investment was that 
which we received from Greece and Tur- 
key. We know that those two great 
countries have stood fast by the western 
powers, by the free nations of the world, 
in their effort to build up a wall against 
aggression. 
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Mr. President, it was my good fortune 
to serve in the Fifth General Assembly 
of the United Nations. It was my 
pleasure to work side by side with repre- 
sentatives of both Greece and Turkey. 
It was always a pleasure, when a fight 
was in progress involving the freedoms, 
or involving the building up of ‘a force 
against totalitarianism, to see those two 
gallant countries always lined up with 
the free powers. It was pleasing to us 
to see the manner in which they lined 
up with the free nations of the world in 
support of the movement against armed 
aggression in Korea, as the Senator from 
Florida [{Mr. Ho.itanp] has so well 
pointed out in the remarks which he has 
made. 

During ‘the past summer I had the 
privilege, along with eight other mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, of visiting a number of the North 
Atlantic countries, and visiting Greece 
and Turkey. If I received any clear im- 
pression during all that trip, it was an 
impression of the eagerness and zeal 
on the part of the people of Greece and 
Turkey to be lined up with the free na- 
tions of the world and their desire to be- 
come a part of the great movement to 
preserve the freedoms of the world un- 
der the North Atlantic Pact. 

I heard our own military leaders dis- 
cussing the line of defense across Europe, 
and how it would be strengthened if 
these two great powers were lined up 
with us. I believe that we ought to feel 
a pride at their willingness to come into 
and be a part of the North Atlantic Pact. 
I am sure that Members of the Senate, 
and the people of the United States, ap- 
preciate their willingness to participate 
in this undertaking and to be a part of 
the great mutual security movement. 

A discussion has taken place between 
the able Senator from Florida {Mr. Hot- 
LAND] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
WATKINS] as to when we would be called 
upon to act. I believe the Senator from 
Florida referred to the portions of the 
treaty which deal with that subject. I 
do not recall that the Senator from 
Florida placed in the Recorp article 5 2f 
the treaty, which provides for the action 
to be taken in the event of armed attack. 
I think a careful reading of that article 
would answer the question. I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks the text of article 5 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

ARTICLE 5—ACTION IN THE EVENT OF ARMED 
ATTACK 

The parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an attack 
against them all; and consequently they 
agree that, if such an armed attack occurs, 
each of them, in exercise of the right of in- 
dividual or collective self-defense reocog- 
nized by article 51 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, will assist the party or par.- 
ties so attacked by taking forthwith, in- 
dividually and in concert with the other 
parties, such action as it deems necessary, 
including the use of armed force, to restore 


and maintain the security of the North At- 
lantic area, 
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Any such armed attack and all measures 
taken as a result thereof shall immediately 
be reported tp the Security Council. Such 
measures shall be terminated when the 
Security Council has taken the measures 
necessary to restore and maintain interna- 
tional peace and security. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I call attention to 
the report of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee dealing with the North Atlantic 
Treaty when it was before the Senate. 
In its report the statement was made 
that there were two questions raised by 
article 5. Reading from the committee 
report: 

The first question which would arise would 
be whether or not an armed attack had in 
fact occurred. If the circumstances were not 
clear, there would presumably be consulta- 
tion but each party would have the responsi- 
bility of determining for itself the answer 
to this question of fact. 

* * * * * 

The second problem is the nature and ex- 
tent of the action contemplated as a result 
of armed attack. The action specified is that 
deemed necessary “to restore and maintain 
the security of the North Atlantic area.” 
The committee emphasizes that this clearly 
does not commit any of the parties to de- 
clare war. Depending upon the gravity of 
the attack, there are numerous measures 
short of the use of armed force which might 
be sufficient to deal with the situation. Such 
measures could involve anything from a dip- 
lomatic protest to the most severe forms of 
pressure. 

In this connection, the committee calls 
particular attention to the phrase “such ac- 
tion as it deems necessary.’ These words 
were included in article 5 to make absolutely 
clear that each party remains free to exer- 
cise its honest judgment in deciding upon 
the measures it will take to help restore and 
maintain the security of the North Atlantic 
area. 


There is this further very brief state- 
ment in the report: 

Nothing in the treaty, however, including 
the provision that an attack against one 
shall be considered an attack against all, in- 
creases or decreases the constitutional pow- 
ers of either the President or the Congress 
or changes the relationship between them. 


It seems to me that that brief review 
of the situation dealing with the ques- 
tion of an attack within the area cer- 
tainly should answer the questions which 
have been raised on the floor of the Sen- 
ate this afternoon. 

Mr. President, I feel certain that the 
Senate will ratify this protocol by an 
overwhelming vote. I believe, as I stated 
a few minutes ago, that the people of 
the United States are pleased to have 
the opportunity to enter into this agree- 
ment, and are happy to welcome into 
the North Atlantic Pact, on the part of 
the United States, these two great pow- 
ers, these brave, gallant, heroic people 
who have demonstrated by acts, and not 
merely by words, their readiness, will- 
ingness, and eagerness to stand beside 
the free nations of the world. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was not present in the 
Chamber when this debate started. Am 
I to understand that the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has approved the ad- 
mission of Greece and Turkey in cooper- 
ation with the North Atlantic nations? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. That is true. The 
approval was unanimous, 

Mr. AIKEN. Has the Senator from 
Alabama any suggestions as to how we 
might get even a majority approval of 
the Foreign Relations Committee of 
cooperation with our nearest and best 
neighbor, Canada, in the construction 
of the St. Lawrence seaway, which is of 
far more vital importance to the United 
States and the North American Con- 
tinent than cooperation with Greece and 
Turkey? Why is the committee so will- 
ing unanimously to approve cooperation 
with some nation 5,000 miles away, while 
continually hampering and hamstring- 
ing our nearest and best neighbor, the 
most important neighbor we have? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iam sure that the 
able Senator from Vermont knows that 
on every occasion I have had the op- 
portunity to do so I have supported the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. AIKEN. I know the Senator has. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I cannot speak for 
other members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is beyond belief that 
the Foreign Relations Committee, under 
the leadership of its chairman, consist- 
ently refuses to cooperate with the most 
important friend we have among all the 
nations of the earth. 

I have supported cooperation with na- 
tions all over the world, but I must admit 
that if we are going to cooperate with 
every nation which is 5,000 miles or more 
away, and refuse to cooperate with the 
nearest neighbor we have, I am becom- 
ing fed up with following the Foreign 
Relations Committee in this respect. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
will say to the able Senator from Ver- 
mont that I am a great believer in the 
old saying that there is a time for all 
things. It so happens that the business 
before us at the present time is the rati- 
fication of the agreement with respect to 
Greece and Turkey. While I wholly 
sympathize with the Senator from Ver- 
mont in his interest in the St. Lawrence 
seaway, a project which I have sup- 
ported, at the same time I do not feel 
that it should be injected into the debate 
on this question, certainly not if it is 
intended in any sense to hamper, hinder, 
or handicap the ratification of the pro- 
tocol which is the pending business. 

Mr. AIKEN. Personally I feel that 
there is no better time than the present 
to consider the subject. Certainly the 
future of the North American Conti- 
nent may well depend on the strength- 
ening of our rela‘ions with Canada. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not going to 
argue with the Senator about that point. 
I invite his attention to the fact that 
Canada is a signatory to the protocol. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is true. I cannot 
understand why the Committee on For- 
eign Relations shculd be willing to ac- 
cept every other nation in the world be- 
fore it will accept Canada. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would suggest to 
the Senator from Vermont that he could 
make a very helpful contribution if he 
were to canvass the members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations on his 
side of the aisle. I am not at all certain 
of this, but I am rater of the opinion 
that a greater number of Senators from 
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this side of the aisle who are members 
of the committee are in support of the 
St. Lawrence project than are the mem- 
bers of the committee from the other 
side of the aisle. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would question that 
statement. If more Senators from the 
other side of the aisle are in favor of it 
it is probably only because there are 
more members of the committee from 
the other side of the aisle. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Only one more. 
The committee is divided 7 to 6. 

Mr. AIKEN. Iam perfectly willing to 
leave the matter to a vote of the mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee from this side of the aisle. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I he- 
lieve the Senator from Verment, for 
whom I have the highest regard, knows 
how deeply engaged my heart is, as is 
his own, in the building of the St. Law- 
rence seaway. I believe it must be built, 
and that nothing should be permitted to 
interfere with its construction. But, as 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SparK- 
MAN]. has stated, I believe first things 
should come first. We have not before 
us at the moment the consideration of 
the construction of the seaway or the 
power development of the St. Lawrence 
River. We have before us the ratifica- 
tion of the protocol. 

I shall not take up the time of the 
Senate. I merely wish to associate my- 
self wholeheartedly with the eloquent 
and very convincing statements made 
regarding the protocol by my colleagues 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SparK- 
MAN] and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLanD).: I particularly wish to em- 
phasize, as has the Senator from Ala- 
bama, that from my own observations I 
am convinced that the people of the 
United States wholeheartedly will wel- 
come into the community of free nations, 
as typified by the Atlantic Pact, our two 
brave sister nations, Greece and Turkey. 
They have shown their worth. They 
have shown their courage. They have 
shown their unflagging devotion to de- 
mocracy and to the principle and prac- 
tice of strengthening the free world. I 
hope and believe that the protocol will 
be ratified by the Senate by an over- 
whelming vote this afternoon. 


STATEHCOD FOR ALASKA 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, because 
of the graciousness of the senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Watkins], I am permit- 
ted to disrupt the debate on the protocol 
to make some general observations with 
respect to Alaskan statehood, which is 
the unfinished business before the 
Senate. 

I am familiar with certain portions of 
the Territory of Alaska. I consider my- 
self a friend of the people of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, and I am very inter- 
ested in getting the right kind of state- 
hood for those: people. 

Only a moment ago I had a conversa- 
tion with the senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming |[Mr. O’MaHonEy], who is in charge 
of the Alaska statehood bill. I told him 
that this evening I had to leave by train 
on a speaking tour, and that perhaps I 
would miss the debate on the statehood 
bill. I asked him, and he asked me that 
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I ask, that he give to the Senate infor- 
mation showing how Alaska could pay 
the obligations of statehood with its 
present economy. 

It is the opinion of the Senator from 
Idaho that the Department of the In- 
terior has withdrawn far too much land 
from the Territory of Alaska for it to be 
self-sustaining. It is my opinion that 
the Department of the Interior has too 
much control over the natural resources 
of the Territory of Alaska. It is my 
opinion that certain lands which have 
been taken from the Territory of Alaska 
and put into the hands of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior should be with- 
drawn and given back to the people of 
Alaska if statehood is granted. 

Mr. President, I have asked that the 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney! give us the benefit of his 
great knowledge of this subject. The 
problem should be adjusted now before 
Alaska becomcs a State, because if Alas- 
ka is not self-sustaining and does not 
have an economy by which she can pay 
her own way and prosper, the very end 
which we seek would not be reached. 

Therefore I ask the senior Senator 
from Wyoming to make further argu- 
ments to the Senate with respect to cer- 
tain shares which should be granted to 
the people of Alaska by the seal industry. 
I ask the Senator from Wyoming and the 
other managers of the bill that they 
have a conference with the Department 
of the Interior to see whether or not it is 
possible for them to withdraw more 
lands from the Forest Service and give 
them as State lands to the proposed 
State of Alaska; to withdraw more farm- 
ing land from the Federal public domain 
and give it as State land to the proposed 
state of Alasxa; to withdraw more farm- 
land from the Department of the Inter- 
ior and give it to the people of Alaska; 
so that, as I say, their economy can be 
made self-sustaining, and that the addi- 
tional obligations and burdens of state- 
hood may be carried by them with the 
aid of such withdrawal from the public 
domain of Federal lands now in the 
hands of the Department of the Interior 
I thank the senior Senator from Utah. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Idaho has already yielded the floor. I 
thought I had gotten recognition. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thought we were 
going to get down to a little business, in- 
stead of listening to speeches. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Texas. Mr President, I am 
very happy indeed that the Senator from 
Idaho has indicated an interest in this 
problem, and I shall be very happy to 
discuss the subject he suggests at a later 
date, so that I will not interfere with a 
very important matter, for the consider- 
ation of which I granted my personal 
consent to lay aside the unfinished busi- 
ness, the Alaska statehood bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I gave my personal 
consent to the Senator from Wyoming 
to interrupt the business of the Senate. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I appreciate it, 
and I thank the Senator for it. I wish 
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to say that next week, when there is a 
possibility of having some of the seats 
on the floor of the Senate filled I shall 
be very happy indeed to go very fully into 
the matter mentioned by the Senator 
from Idaho. Let me say briefly at the 
moment that the Senator from Idaho 
was good enough to confer with me off 
the floor of the Senate today and yes- 
terday regarding this matter. I com- 
pletely share his view. We have offered 
a substantial grant of land from the 
public domain. The Alaska statehood 
bill carries grants in the amount of ap- 
proximately 23,000,000 acres. What is 
needed more than anything else, in or- 
der to develop the resources of Alaska, 
is the opportunity for the people living 
there to have the incentive to develop 
them. I shall be very happy to see 
whether there may not be a possibility 
of making an even larger grant for that 
purpose. 

Mr. WELKER. I thank the senior 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
O’MaHoNnEY] and the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield for just a moment, 
let me say that the question of seals is 
now subject to an international agree- 
ment between ourselves and Japan and 
Russia; but that agreement is about to 
expire, and I strongly suspect that when 
it is renewed, it will be a unilateral agree- 
ment between ourselves and Japan. 
That point is a good one, because the 
seals belong to Alaska; they are on the 
Pribilof Islands. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. However, our sug- 
gestion was not to make any point of 
that matter at this time, because of the 
international agreement. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes, not until the 
treaty expires. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I wish 
I could be present to have the advantage 
of the views of my distinguished col- 
leagues, the senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHoney] and the senior 
Senator from Washington (Mr. MAcnu- 
son]. I know the discussion will be most 
interesting. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, it 
is very fine to have the comments of the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho. 


PROTOCOL. TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY ON THE ACCESSION OF GREECE 
AND TURKEY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution of ratification of 
Executive E, Eighty-second Congress, 
second session, a protocol of the North 
Atlantic Treaty on the accession of 
Greece and Turkey, open for signature 
at London on October 17, 1951, and 
signed on behalf of the United States of 
America and the other parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, Iam 
about to leave the city, and I hope very 
much that the Senate will proceed now 
to dispose of the Greek-Turkish proto- 
col. It is an international matter; and 
the delay and postponement of it is 
not doing us any good abroad. These 
two gallant nations have stood by us, 
and we have aided them and cooperated 
with them. 
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So I wish to have the Senate adopt 
the protocol; and I hope Senators will 
bear its importance in mind, and will 
help us push the protocol through to a 
vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
UNDERWOOD in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution advis- 
ing and consenting to the ratification of 
the protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty 
on the accession of Greece and Turkey. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to address myself to the pending 
question. 

I voted for Greek-Turkish aid and for 
other aspects of the program known as 
the Truman containment plan. I voted 
for them each time they came before the 
Congress. I also voted for the Marshall 
plan each time it came before the Con- 
gress. It is true that I voted for some 
cuts and economies in those programs, 
but I supported the programs each time 
they were before us. My position on the 
proposal now before the Senate should 
be considered in the light of my support 
in the past of those programs anc of the 
nations involved in them. 

I do not believe anyone will attempt 
to argue that we should not give all the 
assistance we possibly can give to Greece 
and Turkey. I do not believe anyone will 
contend that we should not give all possi- 
ble economic and military aid to those 
nations. We already have Jone so, and 
the giving of such aid already is a part 
of the program of the United States. 
That part of our security program al- 
ready is functioning. 

So far as I personally am concerned, 
let me say that I voted for the original 
Greek-Turkish aid program, as I already 
have stated; and in 1951 I voted for the 
mutual security program. Thus I am 
clearly on record in regard to the matter 
of giving military and economic assist- 
ance to Greece and Turkey. I do not 
want my present inquiries to be con- 
strued as a reversal of position on my 
part in regard to giving aid to these two 
nations. 

However, a number of important ques- 
tions have been raised during this de- 
bate, and were raised a year ago in the 
debate on the plan to send additional 
United States troops to Europe. 

The question has largely resolved itself 
into this: What are our constitutional 
processes in connection with this mat- 
ter? 

It has been indicated by some of the 
Senators who have spoken this after- 
noon, and in comments and the colloquy 
which have taken place, that we really 
do not know what our constitutional 
processes in this connection are; that 
there is a large area of confusion and of 
indecision or doubt, and that we really 
do not know. However, it seems to me 
that we must find out. 

We are entering into these agree- 
ments, which have a very serious impact 
on our country and its economy and on 
the lives of literally millions of our young 
men and young women, as well as on the 
older people of America. Therefore, we 
should investigate very carefully to as- 
certain how these treaties will operate, 
so far as we are concerned. 

In connection with the pending pro- 
posal for the accession of Turkey and 
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Greece, hundreds of thousands of 
square miles of territory will be added 
to the area of the group of nations for 
which we shall provide a part of the 
defense, if not most of it. So our bur- 
den will be increased to that extent. 
The people of the United States will 
want to know the reasons for doing so. 
They want to have this matter fully dis- 
cussed. 

That is one reason why I have in- 
sisted that this protocol should not be 
acted on as it was, by the votes of six 
United States Senators. It should be 
discussed more fully.. All of the related 
problems should be understood, because 
when the time comes—perhaps not this 
year or next year, but possibly many 
years hence—for these agreements to 
be fulfilled, many persons in our coun- 
try will say to those of us who have 
participated in this matter, “You did 
not give consideration to this point or 
that point; therefore, after all, you did 
not represent us very well, and now you 
have brought us into this terrible posi- 
tion. Why did you do it? Why did 
not you study those problems and dis- 
cuss them fully, before treaties were 
ratified by the Senate, and made a part 
of the law of our land.” 

Of course, Mr. President, inasmuch 
as treaties become a part of the law 
of our land, they are most important 
to all the people of the United States. 
It is they who will have to fulfill the 
contracts which thus are entered into. 

Whether the North Atlantic Pact is 
succeeding in its purposes will be de- 
termined in the future. We have heard 
contentions both ways. Some persons 
say we have developed enormous 
strength since the North Atlantic Pact 
was entered into. Other persons say 
that our allies overseas are not really 
performing their part of the agreement 
and up to the present time have not 
done anything really substantial in get- 
ting ready to carry their part of the load 
in the defense of the free nations of the 
world. Very distinguished gentlemen 
on both sides of the argument have pre- 
sented their views. Some have said the 
other nations are dragging their feet. 
Others have said the other nations have 
made wonderful progress. 

I have read the dispatches from 
Europe to the effect that General Eisen- 
hower is doing his best to get the other 
parties to the treaty to work together. 
It seems to me that he has had to do 
a great deal of scolding, so to speak, to 
get the other nations to do what they 
should do to defend themselves. 

Mr. Hoover says that, after all, those 
nations are dragging their feet, and that 
the progress they have made in the al- 
most 2 years since the Pact was en- 
tered into is practically negligible; he 
says those nations have not done 
enough. Of course, we realize that the 
United States has a heavy load to carry 
at the present time. We realize that 
our Nation will have to carry a still 
heavier load by reason of the protocol 
which is now before the Senate. 

In regard to the North Atlantic Pact, 
I said that if certain protective inter- 
pretations, sometimes called reserva- 
tions and sometimes called by other 
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names, had been adopted, I would have 
voted for it. 

Mr. President, I view the question in 
regard to our constitutional processes 
as one of the most important questions 
before the United States today, and it 
should very properly enter into the cam- 
paign this fall. The people of the United 
States should be given an opportunity 
to decide whether they wish to vote for 
those who insist upon having the Con- 
stitution followed for the benefit and 
the protection of the people, or whether 
they wish to vote to have a power which 
traditionally resides in the Congress 
taken over by the President of the United 
States. 

The issue should be clear cut, and 
should be raised now in connection with 
the matter pending at this time. 

I do not propose to go over all the 
debate which has occurred in the past 
or to revive all of it, unless that is ab- 
solutely necessary in order to establish 
an important point. I propose, how- 
ever, that we now have an understand- 
ing regarding this matter, and that the 
Senate express its official view in connec- 
tion with the resolution of ratification. 
The Members of the Senate should offi- 
cially speak their minds. If they do 
that the President of the United States 
will have to listen to their expression 
of opinion and view. If such an inter- 
pretative statement is placed in the reso- 
lution of ratification and becomes a part 
of it, even though it probably will not 
bind anyone other than the United 
States, nevertheless it will define our 
constitutional processes, which are our 
affair. 

Each one of the other parties to the 
pact will have the same right with re- 
spect to its own processes; and I as- 
sume that even though such a provision 
is not written into a reservation or an 
official interpretation, nevertheless each 
nation will finally, in the end, decide 
what it will do in relation to the pact, 
if and when it is called upon to act. 

I propose at this time, as an amend- 
ment or an interpretative statement or 
reservation to be made a part of the reso- 
lution of ratification, the following: 
~ As a part of such advice and consent, the 

_ Seniite:‘states-that-the provisions of the 
- North Atlantic Treaty. and the protocol on 
“* the aceession of Greece and Turkey shall be 
~~ caaried-out by the parties‘in accordance with 
*- their respective constitutional processes as 
providéd-in article 11 of the treaty; that un- 
der the Constitution of the United States the 
sole power to declare war is vested in the 
Congress; and that the Armed Forces of the 
United States shall not be employed in the 
territory of any of the parties to the treaty, 
other than the United States, in a manner 
which would necessarily involve the United 
States in war, unless the Congress by act or 
joint resolution so provides. 


What is provided in that interpreta- 
tive statement is nothing more in fact— 
I believe it really is less—than the as- 
surances which were given us at the time 
when the North Atlantic Pact was be- 
fore the Senate for consideration. Cer- 
tain assurances were given us by the 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and by the administration, 
through its Secretary of State. I have 
not gone beyond them. Those assur- 
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ances were that the treaty and all its 
provisions must be carried out in accord- 
ance with the constitutional processes of 
our country; and the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. ConNALLy], at that time made a 
statement which I think should be con- 
sidered today: 

The full authority of the Congress to de- 
clare war, with all the discretion that power 
implies, remains unimpaired. 


What we are talking about is the war- 
making power of the Congress. Tradi- 
tionally the people of the United States 
have regarded that power as being on the 
list of congressional powers, rights, and 
duties. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. Iyield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. What is the Senator’s 
interpretation of the word “unim- 
paired”? Does it mean unimpaired since 
June. 1950 or unimpaired since World 
War It? It seems to me it has been 
pretty well impaired. Is it to remain as 
it now is, or is it to remain as it was orig- 
inally intended? What does the Senator 
interpret that word to mean? 

Mr. WATKINS. I think I know what 
the Senator is getting at. Many things 
have happened which indicate rather 
clearly that the power of the Congress to 
pass on these matters has been impaired. 
In the great debate last year, we adopted 
a resolution—Senate Resolution 99, as I 
remember—with the McClellan amend- 
ment, which said, in effect, “Congress 
shall have the power to implement this 
treaty with troops.” We approved the 
sending of troops to Europe, but we said, 
“No more may be sent without the ap- 
proval of Congress.” 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Why does the Senator 
from Utah think that, if his reservation 
should be adopted by the Senate, that 
any more attention would be given to it 
than has been given to the intent of the 
founding fathers during recent months? 
Is the Senate going to receive any great- 
er respect from the executive branch? 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not have very 
much hope that we are going to be 
treated with any greater respect than 
we have been to date. I think probably 
we have an administration which feels 
that, since the North Atlantic Pact and 
the United Nations Charter have been 
ratified, it has unlimited power to do 
just about what it pleases in the war- 
making field and in the matter of send- 
ing forces all over the world. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator mean 
that the administration has unlimited 
power, or that it assumes unlimited 
power? 

Mr. WATKINS. I think the adminis- 
tration assumes it. I belong to the school 
of thought which holds that the war- 
making powers are in the Congress of the 
United States. That is my contention, 
and that has been my fight all the time, 
to preserve those rights unimpaired, as 
the chairman of the foreign affairs com- 
mittee said they would remain unim- 
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paired, with all that it means. Let me 
read his statement again: 

The full authority of the Congress to de- 
clare war, with all the discretion that power 
implies, remains unimpaired. 


There are a great many implied pow- 
ers. 

Mr. AIKEN. In reading that, the 
Senator inadvertently read it “remains 
impaired.” I submit the Senator used 
the right word that time. 

>. WATKINS. I think I know what 
the Senator is thinking about, and that 
is, that the Constitution has had rather 
rough treatment in the past few years. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think that so long as 
the Congress continues to give the ad- 
ministration everything it asks for, it 
does no good for us to adopt pious opin- 
ions, such as the Senator from Utah now 
proposes. I wish it would do some good, 
but in view of what has occurred within 
the past 2 years, I think it is merely wish- 
ful thinking. I feel that any reservation 
such as the Senator proposes would be 
given no consideration at all. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator would 
not advocate, would he, that we merely 
delegate someone as our proxy, and that 
we give him a set of rubber stamps, and 
that we then go home, simply because 
the administration takes it upon itself to 
run everything as it pleases, without re- 
gard to the Congress? 

Mr. AIKEN. We have been delegating 
legislative authority to the executive 
branch, and we have also been delegating 
judicial authority to the executive 
branch. We have been doing that for so 
long that it has resulted in a complete 
imbalance among the three branches of 
the Government. The result is entirely 
different from what was intended. In 
my opinion, the only way we can obtain 
observance of the Constitution, or of the 
laws passed by the Congress, so far as 
the executive branch is concerned, is to 
stop giving it everything it asks; and this 
is a good time to start. 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes; it is a good time 
to start, on this very protocol, by having 
Congress speak in an official manner. 
The action previously taken was merely 
advisory. But if we adopt the reserva- 
tion I propose, and make it a part of the 
resolution of ratification, it will become 
Official that it is the Senate’s. interpreta- - 
tion at least, in considering general prin- 
ciples regarding the war-making power 
and the power of the Congress, that this 
treaty must be implemented in the fu- 
ture by the Congress when it comes to 
the sending of arms to Europe and the 
sending of money, and also in sending 
human beings to fight. The Congress 
may want to back the President to the 
limit and it may meet every demand and 
every request made by the various na- 
tions; but we should never overlook the 
fact that that power exists in the 
people, not in the President of the 
United States. That is one reason why 
I propose the reservation I have sub- 
mitted. Let us say once more, and mean 
it, just what is the constitutional process 
as we understand it in regard to the 
making of war. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Utah 
would not think, would he, that what he 
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is proposing regarding democratic proc- 
esses might be a little more “eyewash,” 
as it is called in these days. The ex- 
pression “eyewash” should be in quota- 
tion marks. 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes; I understand 
that quotation marks should be around 
it. But I notice every once in a while 
that the one who uses that term and 
thinks it a very clever remark, suddenly 
decides that, after all, it was not so 
clever. This is particularly so when ad- 
visers come to him to say, “Well, after 
all, you made a mistake when you talked 
about these primaries being ‘eyewash.’ ” 
That is what I assume the Senator is 
talking about. 

Mr. AIKEN. I refer to the democratic 
processes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Whether or not we 
are to obtain observance of the Consti- 
tution, whether we are to have a return 
to that balance to which the Senator has 
called attention, will depend upon us. 
I agree with the Senator that there is a 
great imbalance in favor of the judiciary 
and executive. I should say it is prin- 
cipally in favor of the executive depart- 
ment, very little with respect to the judi- 
ciary. We ought to take every step we 
can, as we go along, to restore the bal- 
ance, and I hope that, come November 
and the first of next year, we shall have 
someone in the White House, some ad- 
ministration in power which will observe 
the Constitution and will restore the bal- 
ance. That is one reason why I am pro- 
posing the reservation, because this 
treaty is to govern us for 20 years to 
come, not merely during the last days of 
the present administration. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator from 
Utah believe that the Senate should act 
on a matter so important as this, or upon 
his own proposal, with but 8 of the 96 
Members of the Senate present? 

Mr. WATKINS. No. I think it isa 
reflection upon the Senate of the United 
States that as a body they are not paying 
more attention to an important matter 
of this kind. I have great admiration 
for the Greeks and for the Turkish peo- 
ple. I could have gone ahead, as my 
friend from Florida and as my friend 
from Alabama proposed. I could agree 
with all they said about it. Those coun- 
tries are willing to fight. They are quite 
different from some of our other allies, 
But I have seen allies come and go. I 
think the Senate Chamber ought to be 
filled with Senators. We at least ought 
to have a quorum call before a vote is 
taken. 

What I want to make clear is that it is 
now the responsibility of the Senate of 
the United States to consider this pro- 
tocol, which adds not only Greece and 
Turkey, but the whole area of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, with all the implications 
arising therefrom, and to see to it that 
we understand fully what we are doing, 
and that every consideration is given to 
these new commitments. 

It is said, of course, that this is an 
emergency. All foreign policy matters 
and bills come before us in the name of 
emergencies. I remember that the At- 
lantic Pact had to be decided at once. 
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We were told that the threat of de- 
struction hung over us. We ratified that 
treaty under pressure of an emergency. 
We were told that the defense plans had 
already been worked out and they were 
only waiting on ratification of the treaty 
by the Senate of the United States. Now, 
2 years later we find that an implemen- 
tation program has not yet been agreed 
on. I am in favor of reasonable prog- 
ress in disposing of these matters, but 
progress can best be made when we un- 
derstand the problem. The people are 
demanding that we go thoroughly into 
these matters before we make up our 
minds on them and vote. 

Mr. President, I mentioned in the early 
part of my remarks that I had supported 
the original program for the aid of 
Greece and Turkey. I made 2. speech in 
support of that program. I have been 
looking over it recently and it appears 
that I have been a much better prophet 
than I have been a persuader of those 
who have made the decisions here. I 
ask unanimous consent at this time that 
the speech be made a part of the REc- 
orD, following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LonG 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
spoke at considerable length regarding 
the provisions of the North Atlantic 
Pact during the debate in 1949. I dis- 
cussed reservations and constitutional 
provisions. I should like to have that 
speech also made a part of the record 
following my remarks, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that that be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield? . 

Mr. WATKINS. LIyield to the Senator 
from Vermont, 

Mr. AIKEN. I have been reading in 
the reservation the provision that the 
Armed Forces of the United States ‘‘shall 
not be employed in the territory of any 
of the parties to the treaty, other than 
the United States, in a manner which 
would necessarily involve the United 
States in war, unless Congress by act or 
joint resolution so provides.” I was 
wondering about the meaning of the 
word “‘necessarily” in that connection. 

Mr. WATKINS. It is my opinion that 
there might be occasions when we would 
send small bodies of troops into various 
countries at their invitation, but if we 
should place large forces, with great 
armaments, in any of the nations, that 
action might in and of itself help to 
bring on a war and to get us into it. 

I do not say we should not send them 
even if such action might bring on a 
war, but the responsibility of determin- 
ing whether we should do that belongs 
in the Congress of the United States, be- 
cause if things are done that bring us 
up to a war, we have no choice but to 
follow through with a declaration of war. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ver- 
mont is not a lawyer, and that is why he 
inquired the purpose of the word “nec- 
essarily.” If we were necessarily in- 
volved in war, Congress would give its 
consent, 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a draft of an amendment, in 
effect, to the resolution of ratification, 
and ask that it be added immediately 
after the words “Atlantic Treaty” at the 
end of the resolution as it now stands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Utah. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

As a part of such advice and consent, the 
Senate states that the provisions of the 
North Atlantic Treaty and the protocol on 
the accession of Greece and Turkey shall be 
carried out by the parties in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes as 
provided in article 11 of the treaty; that 
under the Constitution of the United States 
the sole power to declare war is vested in 
the Congress; and that the Armed Forces of 
the United States shall not be employed in 
the territory of any of the parties to the 
treaty, other than the United States, in a 
manner which would necessarily involve the 
United States in war, unless Congress by 
act or joint resolution so provides, 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. There is a certain am- 
biguity, I think, that perhaps might be 
cured. I take it the words are intended 
to apply to the employment of armed 
forces in the territory of other parties 
to the treaty, an act which might involve 
the United States in war. I think it 
would be better if it should read: 

The armed forces of the United States 
shall not be employed unless Congress, by 
act or joint resolution, so provides. 


There should be something that would 
make the “unless’’ clause clearly modify 
the employment of troops in other na- 
tions, if that is what the Senator in- 
tends. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is what I in- 
tended. If ‘5 has not been stated in a 
clear manner, I will modify it in any way 
that will clarify it. 

Mr. President, I desire to reaffirm what 
we did when we adopted the McClellan 
amendment. I am also thinking about 
what the proponents of the North At- 
lantic treaty in 1°49 meant when they 
said that we were going to proceed under 
our constitutional processes. It was 
stated that the reservations which I of- 
fered at that time were not necessary 
because they were going to do what was 
contemplated anyway. ButIfound that 
they took an entirely different position 
after the treaty was ratified. We want 
to know now whether they will stand on 
the first position they took or whether 
they will follow the statement of the 
President that he has the right to do just 
about as he pleases regarding the send- 
ing of troops anywhere in the world. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with the general 
principles. The Senator from Vermont 
has raised the question of the reason 
for the use of the word “necessarily.” 
It is fairly clear that we have at times 
stationed our forces in the territory of 
other countries. Our naval vessels have 
frequently been in foreign harbors. We 
have sent airplanes to stations in Eng- 
land. I think that has been done with- 
out congressional authority. Last year 
we debated the question of sending land 
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troops. If there is a division of our 
troops in Cermany and the Russians 
attack, the troops are there and cannot 
get away and we are necessarily in- 
volved in war. If the Russians should 
attack in Germany and our troops are 
in England, they can getaway. It would 
not necessarily involve us in war. 

I think we must recognize that the 
President does have certain rights to 
send troops. The limitation is that only 
Congress can declare war. I think he 
cannot do things that would necessarily 
involve us in war. So it seems to me 
that some word like “necessarily” ought 
to be in the resolution. That is the rea- 
son why I think the word “necessarily” 
is a sound modification of this preposal. 

Mr. WATKINS. What I propose to 
do is to preserve and recover the war- 
making powers of the Congress, with all 
that that implies. 

Mr. TAFT. I have taken the position 
that in Korea the President had no au- 
thority. The sending of troops to Ko- 
rea, under circumstances where the 
country was alread. attacked, was neces- 
sarily the making of war. The question 
of sending troops to Europe is a different 
one. If we send them there solely for 
the purpose of defending a nation 
against a foreign attack, we are doing 
something which necessarily involves us 
in war if an attack takes place. We 


might have airplanes in England not to 
defend England at all; they might be 
there to attack Russia as a basis of our 
military operations. 

I chould think that under those cir- 
cumstances the President probably had 


the right, constitutionally, to send Amer- 
ican air forces to Great Britain and sta- 
tion them there. But I do not believe 
he has that right if England is attacked, 
and that necessarily involves us in war, 
and we have no further choice. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. TAFT. Certainly. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to know 
what the Senator from Ohio thinks 
would happen if the Pr-sident merely 
said, “This is not war; this is only a 
police action,” even though a hundred 
thousand men have been killed or 
wounded. Thet is not technically war. 

Mr. TAFT. I think it is war. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is actually war, but 
the President says it is not war. 

Mr. TAFT. We have no means of 
keeping the President from usurping au- 
thority, but we can state what our view 
of the situation is, and on such a view 
we base many statutes, many congres- 
sional actions. 

It seems to me that we must recognize 
that the President can do things which 
will get us into war, but I do not believe 
that is any reason why we should not 
warn him that that is not in consonance 
with his constitutional authority, and 
that he will be usurping authority if he 
does it. Most Presidents, in my opinion, 
will regerd that, if it is settled and deter- 
mined. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utal. yield to me? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wash- 
ington could not be more sympathetic to 
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the insistence of his colleague the Sena- 
tor from Utah that the Congress retain 
its constitutional right to declare war. 
However, I wish to ask a question di- 
rected to the first sentence in article 11. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
mean article 11 of the North Atlantic 
Pact? 

Mr. CAIN. Of the pac* itself. It 
reads as follows: 

This treaty shall be ratified and its provi- 
sions carried out by the parties in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional 
processes. 


That strongly implies to me that, as 
a result of the adoption of article 11, 
it remains for the United States to de- 
termine when our Nation is and is not 
to be committed to war. I wonder, then, 
if there is real validity to my assumption, 
why the Senator wishes to add to that 
first sentence in article 11. 

Mr. WATKINS. For the simple rea- 
son that there is a dispute as to what 
constitute “constitutional processes.” I 
wish to make it abundantly clear that 
when the proponents of the treaty used 
the language “constitutional processes,” 
it was in their minds, at least they said 
so, that the phrase meant that the im- 
plementation of every article in the pact 
was to be accomplished by the Congress. 
That is what they said at the time the 
debate was proceeding. Those in charge 
of the treaty told me that my reserva- 
tions were not needed at that time, be- 
cause everything was taken care of, and 
Congress would have its full power. 

They were apparently following the 
precedent of the 1945 United Nations 
Participation Act. In that law it was 
provided that the President would have 


the right to negotiate special agreements. 


with the United Nations to provide for a 
United Nations police force, which this 
country would join in supplying, to keep 
the peace of the world. The proponents 
said those special agreements would be 
brought to the Congress and for ap- 
proval by the Congress. That was the 
law of 1945. They said no troops not so 
provided for would be used or sent by 
the President into any of the areas being 
Giscussed. The President wrote a letter 
addressed to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in which he 
agreed with that procedure. But appar- 
ently he has now changed his mind. In 
connection with the North Atlantic 
Treaty, the President says he has the 
right to send troops abruad, and he has 
been sending them to Europe without 
the approval of the Congress. I ghink 
they were on their way when we debated 
the “troops to Europe”’ resolution. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I shall ask 
the Senator to permit me to say a word 
in an effort to clarify my own thinking. 

The Senator from Washington was 
among those who supported the estab- 
lishment of the North Atlantic Treaty 
organization, but I was convinced then, 
as I am today, that the Congress was 
reserving to itself the constitutional 
right to implement the provisions of the 
treaty. It has seemed to me that the 
Congress on occasions has neither recog- 
nized nor insisted upon its right, and I 
only wonder in my own mind if any im- 
provement in the situation will come 
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from the adding of words to one of the 
treaty’s provisions. It seems to me to be 
more a case in which Congress must 
stand firm upon its own rights and pre- 


. vent the Executive from violating, as we 


think he has done, the provisions of this 
treaty. We in Congress bear the respon- 
sibility, and if the Executive gets away 
with things which we think are im- 
proper, they can be done by him only 
because of our neglect of our own re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, does 
not the Senator from Washington see 
that we are neglecting our duty if we do 
not say something about this matter 
now, when there comes before us offi- 
cially a measure to expand the North 
Atlantic Treaty to take in additional 
areas such as the Mediterranean Sea, 
and two additional countries? The res- 
ervation would become an official part of 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I feel most 
strongly that the Senator from Utah is 
making a worth-while and constructive 
contribution to the debate on the ques- 
tion before the Senate and perhaps I am 
oversimplifying the problem. But again 
I come back to my basic contention, that 
it is necessary in the Congress to insist 
on the Executive’s pursuing a course 
which we think proper. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is not this one of the 
cases in which we should insist? That 
is the conclusion to which I have come. 
Every time one of these matters comes 
before the Senate, when we can recog- 
nize the purpose and see what is pro- 
posed, and see that, as in this case, the 
treaty is to last in all nearly 20 years, we 
should speak, and speak in terms which 
can be understood. 

Mr. CAIN. I have no argument what- 
soever against the purpose which the 
Senator so properly has in mind. I con- 
tinue to feel that it is not so much add- 
ing words to a treaty we need as it is 
action taken on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the Senator per- 
mit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WATKINS. How would the Sen- 
ator suggest we go about recovering the 
war-making power of the Congress? 

Mr. CAIN. I can answer that. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should be very glad 
if the Senator would. 

Mr. CAIN. To be just as impersonal 
and objective as possible, there is an an- 
swer to that from the Senator from 
Washington, for back in April 1950 he 
offered a resolution in the Senate the 
purpose of which was to declare war on 
our enemies with whom we were engaged 
in mortal combat, and all the Senate has 
to do is to recognize reality and recap- 
ture its power to determine war or peace 
by declaring that a state of war has ex- 
isted and continues to exist with our ene- 
mies fighting now in Korea. 

Mr. WATKINS. I want the Senator 
to know that my amendment is a reas- 
sertion of the war making power in rela- 
tion to the North Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. CAIN. It is a reassertion, as the 
Senator from Utah has said, but we, as 
a Senate, have had an opportunity for 
literally months to declare war against 
our enemies, but rather than that, we 
debate what we are going to do under 
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comparable circumstances at some inde- 
terminate time in the future. In my 
opinion, if we are serious in seeking ac- 
tion, we have no want of opportunity to. 
take action now, or tomorrow, or next 
week. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. Iyield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Wash- 
ington raises .the question that this 
amendment merely reasserts the prin- 
ciples of the treaty. But there is a seri- 
ous question, under the North Atlantic 
Pact, and always has been, as to what 
the constitutional processes are in case 
of an armed attack by Russia, on Turkey 
tomorrow, let us say. 

What is the constitutional process? 
It seems to me that the constitutional 
process is action by Congress. But it is 
contended by the other side that when 
article 5 says that ‘‘the parties agree that 
an armed attack against one or more of 
them in Europe or North America shall 
be considered an attack against them 
all,” it is then made similar to an attack 
on the United States, when the constitu- 
tional process of going to war is the Pres- 
idential action, and Congress has noth- 
ing to say about it. 

It is admitted that if another nation 
attacks the United States, the President 
may make v-ar without a declaration of 
war by Congress. The doubt which has 
arisen never was cleared up in the debate 
on the Atlantic Pact, so far as I can re- 
member. No one was willing to assert 
definitely that Congress had to declare 
war in the case of a Russian attack on 
one of the Atlantic Pact nations in Eu- 
rope. I believe that the reservation of 
the Senator from Utah serves the pur- 
pose of clarifying that point to some ex- 
tent by making it clear that acts taken 
to place our troops in such a position 
that an a:tack would necessarily involve 
American troops and affect American 
sovereignty could be taken only by con- 
gressional authority. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Washington is grateful for 
these comments. I seek only informa- 
tion. It is my own view that everyone 
understands that once America becomes 
involved in combat Congress can do 
nothing but declare war. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
have a distinct recollection that several 
Senators who were debating the North 
Atlantic Pact made it very clear that 
an attack on the territory of any one 
of our allies was the same as an attack 
upon our territory, and that all we had 
done, by a rather clever device in the 
pact, was to expand the territory which, 
if attacked, would require us immedi- 
ately to go to war. I pointed that out 
in my remarks today. I called atten- 
tion to that situation and analyzed it. 
I stated that that is what the North 
Atlantic Pact means. The pact means 
that if any one of the nations is at- 
tacked, it is the same as an attack on 
the United States, and that the terri- 
tory of a signatory nation, for the pur- 
pose of war-making or defense, is exact- 
ly the same as our own territory. 

That is one of the things which -I 
wish to clear up. I say that it is a 
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violation of the Constitution of the 
United States to allow the act of an- 
other nation with respect to one of our 
allies to bring us into war automatical- 
ly. Without my reservation the pact 
extends the President’s power over 
those events. In fact, it leaves entirely 
within the hands of our allies, the at- 
tacking nation, and the President the de- 
termination of, if, and when we should 
goto war. That is, of course, assuming 
that the United States itself were not 
attacked. 

I also pointed out that, as Americans, 
we have no allegiance to any other flag 
than our own, and that we should not 
put ourselves in a position where we 
owe loyalty to some other flag. If our 
own country is attacked, it is the duty 
of all of us to defend our flag and coun- 
try. But by this clever device—and I 
think I analyzed it rather at length in 
the speech which I placed in the Recorp 
today—an attempt is made to get 
around the Constitution. 

Of course, if any enemy attacks us, 
that immediately gives the President 
the responsibility and the power to act. 
A state of war, as a matter of law, is in 
existence the minute such an attack 
takes place. By the device of saying 
that an attack on any one of the na- 
tions is an attack on all, we expand 
the territory in which the President can 
act. That was its purpose. I said that 
it was clever and tricky, and I am still 
of the same opinion. Let us clarify the 
situation. Let us make clear now the 
power of the Congress over the war- 
making function. Let us recapture and 
protect the powers of Congress. 

The proponents of the North Atlantic 
treaty said, “Oh, no. That is not nec- 
essary. The situation is already pro- 
tected, because article 11 says that all 
the provisions of the treaty must be 
implemented according to our constitu- 
tional processes.” A few minutes ago I 
quoted the statement of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. It was said that all 
the constitutional powers of the Con- 
gress were unimpaired by the provisions 
of the North Atlantic Pact. 

Of course, newspapers all over the 
land, including the New York Times, the 
St. Louis Globe-Dispatch, and others, 
pointed out that this was a definite de- 
parture from anything we had ever done 
before. Constitution or no Constitu- 
tion, the minute any one of the signa- 
tory nations was attacked we would au- 
tomatically be in war. The American 
people ought to know it. They ought to 
be told. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator vot- 
ed against the North Atlantic Pact, did 
he not? 

Mr. WATKINS. I voted against it for 
the reason that the Senator from Texas 
refused—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not care about 
the Senator’s reason. He voted against 
it, did he not? 

Mr. WATKINS. I decline to yield 
until I have answered the question. I 
voted against the North Atlantic Pact 


I yield to the Sena- 
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because it did not, in my opinion, pro- 
tect the constitutional right of the 
American people to have their repre- 
sentatives in Congress determine the 
question of war and peace. That is why 
I voted against it; and I announced, in 
the speech which is in today’s ReEcorp, 
and which the Senator can read tomor- 
row, that if certain reservations had been 
adopted I would have voted for the pact. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does not the Sena- 
tor know that in the North Atlantic 
treaty itself it is provided that— 

This treaty shall be ratified and its pro- 
visions carried out by the parties in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional 
processes. 


There is no violation of the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. WATKINS. Of course, I know 
about that. We have been discussing 
that question all afternoon. We dis- 
cussed it for 87 days, according to the 
RecorD. Of course I know about it. We 
discussed it in 1949. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The senator is not 
in sympathy with anything in the Greek- 
Turkish protocol. He voted against the 
treaty. He was against it then, and he 
is against itnow. He will continue to be 
against it no matter what we do. 

Mr. WATKINS. Apparently the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas is not 
aware of the record. All he needs to do 
is to accept the reservation to which I 
have referred. I will put him to the test. 
If he accepts that - eservation, I will vote 
for the protocol. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am not dealing 
out gifts and emoluments in order to get 
votes. If the Senator cannot vote from 
patriotic motives, and from his sense of 
duty, I do not want his vote. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator is out of order. How- 
ever, I am not going to take any excep- 
tion to his statement. I have respect 
for his long experience here, his age, 
and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator need 
not respect my age. 

Mr. WATKINS. I say to the Senator 
from Texas that my patriotism will stand 
the test with his at any time and place. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I did not say any- 
thing about the Senator’s patriotism. I 
said that if the Senator voted from pa- 
triotic motives I would have no quarrel 
with him. ‘ 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I de- 
cline to yield further. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator has 
no such motives, of course I will have to 
excuse him. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, this 
question has been considered time and 
again during the debates. I have tried 
to drive home my point. I resent state- 
ments to the effect that I am against the 
whole thing, in spite of the fact that I 
say I will vote for the protocol if this 
one reservation is adopted. I am not 
going to be driven from my position by 
false accusations. I believe in the Con- 
stitution. I raised my hand to Almighty 
God to uphold it, as I understand it. 
With the light I have, I intend to carry 
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out that oath, the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee or anyone else 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yicld? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr, CASE. Let me say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah that it does 
not seem to me that the language is very 
devious. It says: 

The parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an attack 
against them all, 


Putting that alongside the first sen- 
tence of article 11, to the effect that the 
treaty shall be ratified and carried out 
in accordance with the respective con- 
stitutional processes of the parties, no 
one has ever challenged the constitution- 
ality of the President directing our 
Armed Forces to resist an attack. So if 
an attack upon any of the parties to the 
treaty is an attack upon the United 
States, even in the absence of a declara- 
tion of war by the Congress, I think the 
President might direct our troops to 
resist the attack. ss 

Mr. WATKINS. The treaty deals with 
an attack upon any of the countries, 
other than ourselves, which are parties 
to the pact. Thisisa clever device. We 
all recognize the fact that only Congress 
can declare war. The President has the 
right to act only in case of an attack 
upon us which legally creates a state of 
war. In order to get around that provi- 
sion of the Constitution, this device is 
provided. It is said in the treaty, “If 
you attack any one of us, that is an 
attack upon all.” We agree, for ex- 
ample, that an attack on the French 
would be the same as an attack upon the 
United States. If we agree to that prem- 
ise to begin with, the minute France 
is attacked we automatically go to war, 

_ and the President does not have to come 
to Congress. 

I say that that is the correct interpre- 
tation of the treaty. I say that that is 
what it means. In reply the proponents 
of the treaty say, “No; Congress would 
have the power to do something about it 
before the President would have the 
power to act.” 

I say to Members of the Senate, let us 
get it clear this time as to whether Con- 
gress has anything to do about it under 
those circumstances, or whether the de- 
cision is wholly in the hands of the 
President. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggested that the ar- 
gument was made that the President, be- 
cause of article 5 of the treaty, could 
make war, just as he could if the United 
States itself were attacked. That was 
the argument which was made. Ido not 
agree with that argument with respect 
to article 5, because it seems to me that 
under article 5, while such an attack 
would be an attack upon all the nations, 
the remedy for it would be left to the dis- 
cretion of each nation. In other words, 
if Russia w2re to attack Turkey we 
would not, as I see it, be required under 
article 5 to declare war on Russia, We 
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are given a choice of remedies, and when 
a choice exists, it seems to me, war as 
one choice must be determined by Con- 
gress, not by the President of the United 
States. Only I would rather like to have 
the position reaffirmed, as it is substan- 
tially reaffirmed by the reservation of- 
fered by the Senator from Utah. In 
substance it affirms the position I have 
just stated. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think it does, and 
I believe it affirms the positi-n taken 
by the Senate in adopting the McClel- 
lan amendment. It affirms the position 
taken by the proponents of the North 
Atlantic Treaty when they assured the 
Senate that there was nothing contem- 
plated in the treaty about sending 
troops to garrison our allied countries, 
and when they said that a declaration of 
war and an actual determination of the 
question of whether we would go to war 
would be made by Congress. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have not 
heard all the discussion. Does the Sen- 
ator from Utah interpret the Armed 
Forces to be only ground forces? 

Mr. WATKINS. It includes them all. 
I do not think any distinction can be 
made. We can lay down one rule for 
ground forces and then say it is all right 
to send to another country a million men 
in the Air Force and build bases there 
and set up antiaircraft guns. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Does the Sen- 
ator mean that the Armed Forces could 
not establish any bases on which air- 


planes could be based in other countries? . 


Mr. WATKINS. Not without approval 
by Congress. I invite attention to the 
fact that under the Mutual Security 
Pact we have already acted in that di- 
rection. We must provide against every 
contingency that may arise. 

Merely because under one or two cir- 
cumstances the situation may work out 
all right, and the action taken may seem 
to be proper, although it is the wrong 
way to go about it, it is not all right to 
say that we will let the President go 
ahead in each case and proceed in his 
own way. Every time he takes action 
of doubtful constitutionality, as in 
Korea, for example, it sets another prece- 
dent. He goes one step further each 
time. Finally Congress becomes noth- 
ing but a rubber stamp. I believe the 
people of the United States want a clean- 
cut issue, so that we can stand by the 
traditional understanding and interpre- 
tation of the Constitution, to the effect 
that onl¥ Congress has the war-making 
power. The President may be the Com- 
mander in Chief, but on great questions 
of policy which affect the lives and for- 
tunes of our people he should take his 
orders from Congress, the people’s own 
representatives. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. #4 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Would the Sen- 
ator interpret his reservation to mean 
that the United States could have no air- 
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planes in England at the present time 
or any bases in England without Con- 
gress giving its approval. 

Mr. WATKINS. Under the present 
circumstances, since we have not yet 
signed a peace treaty with Germany, the 
nation which was our principal enemy in 
the last war, there may be a necessity to 
back up our troops with an air field in 
Great Britain, for example. With re- 
spect to the North Atlantic Pact, I believe 
that every portion of it should be imple- 
mented by Congress. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Would that not 
mean that Congress and therefore every- 
one else would know exactly where all 
our airplanes were at all times? In other 
words, under the North Atlantic Pact 
and under our ideas of security, we could 
not, according to the reservation offered 
by the Senator, place an airplane on the 
ground in England, France, Greenland, 
Norway, or any other place, without first 
getting the consent of Congress. 

Mr. WATKINS. No. Congress could 
make a general authorization, the same 
as we have already done in connection 
with the mutual security pact. We do 
not provide for every move, or plan every 
move. We authorize a general policy. 
We can either do it specifically or gen- 
erally. If it is a matter of secrecy, we 
do not have to do it publicly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Probably the 
Senator from Utah has discussed this 
point. However, if the word “neces- 
sarily” were eliminated, would not the 
amendment be much stronger? 

Mr. WATKINS. Personally I think it 
might be stronger. However, I am al- 
ways accused of making things too 
strong. If the provision with respect to 
the war-making power were clarified or 
approved in principle, I probably would 
be willing to go along with the protocol. 
There must be some need for bringing 
Greece and Turkey into the pact; other- 
wise, I would not have supported the 
Greek and Turkish loans, and I would 
not have voted for the Marshall pro- 
gram. The only reason I emphasize the 
point is that I have been accused time 
and time again of being an isolationist. 
If a man stands up for the Constitution, 
there are some who always accuse him 
of being an isolationist, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say, if 
I may inject my personal opinion, that 
the Senator is very sincere and patriotic 
and is trying to do the right thing as he 
sees it. I hope the Senator accepts my 
questions to him in the same spirit. 

Mr. WATKINS. I assure the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
that I have always had great respect for 
his fairness and patriotism. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I appreciate 
the Senator’s remarks, but I did not 
mean to bring on anything like this. If 
the Senator is entirely sincere in this 
situation, as I know he is, why would it 
not be better to ask that the subject be 
further considered by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations? I say that because, 
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while there is a great deal of merit to 
the Senator’s point, as I listened to the 
discussion this afternoon, we may be 
getting into a situation that we cannot 
foresee. Would it not be well to have 
the advice and suggestions of the Secre- 
tary of Defense and perhaps the Secre- 
tary of State, instead of dealing with 
and foreclosing the question in debate 
on the floor of the Senate? Would it 
not be wiser, if the Senator desired to 
make such a motion, to move to recom- 
mit the protocol to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations? 

Mr. WATKINS. If I could succeed in 
having it recommended, yes; but I do 
not Innow whether a motion to recommit 
would carry. If there were any willing- 
ness on the part of the committee to take 
it back I would be glad to make such a 
motion. If the members of the commit- 
tee or its staff would be willing to sub- 
mit something to me which I believed 
would take care of the situation I would 
be perfectly willing to accept it. What 
I should like to do particularly is to 
recover for the people of the United 
States the war-making powers of Con- 
gress, and insist upon Congress having 
the final say when it comes to a matter 
of life or death to thousands of our 
people. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. As I un- 
derstand the protocol, it puts Greece 
and Turkey in the same situation with 
the other NATO countries. 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I gather 
from the argument of the Senator from 
Utah that he is not satisfied with the 
disposition we made last year of the 
troops-to-Europe issue. Of course, all 
of us have been in doubt as to what the 
language of the North Atlantic Treaty 
meant. I believe there is still some doubt 
about it. There is bound to he in-a body 
such as ours. However, I believe we 
would be confusing the situation if we 
were to add words such as those sug- 
gested by the Senator from Utah without 
knowing what their significance was in 
connection with the debate of last year 
and in connection with the whole subject. 
Unless the Senator from Utah feels very 
strongly against putting Turkey and 
Greece in the same classification as the 
other NATO countries—— 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Unless he 
feels very strongly about it, I believe we 
should vote for the inclusion of Greece 
and Turkey and let our debate develop 
later what we mean by the NATO set-up. 
We have been working with General 
Eisenhower over there for nearly a year 
in trying to get the countries together. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have the utmost 
respect for Greece and Turkey. I be- 
lieve they have done a far better job than 
many of our other allies. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 
to hear the Senator say so. 

Mr. WATKINS. I recognize the fact 
that the North Atlantic Treaty is the law 
of the land. I did everything I could 
to make clear its meaning, but the Sen- 
ate voted the other way. It was stated 
that it was not necessary to have any 
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reservation, because the question was 
taken care of in article 11. 

Mr. President, article 11 would have 
taken care of it had the administration 
been willing to follow the traditional 
interpretation of the war-making pow- 
ers of Congress. We found out that the 
President and the Secretary of State 
did not follow that policy. The same 
argument was made with respect to the 
power to send troops to Europe. Re- 
gardless of the pledge of the Secretary 
of State to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER] when he questioned him, 
I had my doubts about it. They said 
everything was protected. I said, “All 
right, if everything is protected, why 
not adopt these reservations?” 

They said, “That would cut the heart 
out of the treaty.” 

I replied that not to have them in- 
cluded would cut the heart out of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. President, no greater right is 
guaranteed by the Constitution to the 
average American than the right to live. 
If someone can arbitrarily send Ameri- 
cans to fight in other countries, the re- 
sult may cost them their lives. That 
is something about which they should 
have a right to speak, and that was al- 
ways intended by the Constitution. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey and Mr. Mc- 
FARLAND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Utah yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield first to the 
Senator from New Jersey, for a question; 
and then I shall yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, assuming what the Senator from 
Utah says to be true, I do not under- 
stand the point of attempting to add 
such a reservation to the resolution of 
ratification of the Greek-Turkish proto- 
col, for then it would be necessary to go 
back and handle the whole protocol over 
again, and it is too late now to do that. 

Mr. WATKINS. At the time I did not 
believe the treaty covered the point I 
have been discussing, although that 
construction was contended for by some 
persons. 

However, I say we should maintain 
the construction for which I contend, 
because the proposal I make calls for 
our interpretation of our own constitu- 
tional processes. After all, no other 
country has a right to tell us what our 
constitutional processes are, any more 
than we have a right to tell Great Britain 
what her constitutional processes are, or 
any more than we have a right to tell 
Turkey or Greece or any other member 
of the group what their constitutional 
processes are. 

The purpose of my reservation is to 
have us state what our constitutional 
processes are. The Senate is the one to 
make such a statement. As the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] pointed out during the course 
of my remarks a few minutes ago, we 
must insist upon protecting our own 
rights, the rights of Congress, in connec- 
tion with these matters. Congress has 
been losing its rights. At the present 
time there is an improper balance as be- 
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tween the rights of the Executive and 
the rights of the Congress, for the Ex- 
ecutive has taken power after power 
which rightly belong to the Congress or 
to the judiciary. The President is even 
trying to take away from the Congress 
the war-making power. The people will 
rise in revolt against such a procedure; 
they do not want any more of it to 
occur. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Assum- 
ing that the Senator from Utah is cor- 
rect in the statement he has made, I 
would point out the danger of limiting 
article 11 by attaching such a reserva- 
tion to the resolution of ratification of 
the Greek-Turkish protocol. 

Mr. WATKINS. I shall be grateful to 
the Senator from New Jersey if he will 
suggest how the reservation can be im- 
proved; in fact, I shall be glad to have 
any other Senator make such a sugges- 
tion. 

EXHIBIT 1 
GREEK-TURKEY LOAN GIVEN APRIL 22, 1947 

Mr. President, I have listened with increas- 
ing interest to the debates on the bill before 
us. As the hour grows near for a decision, 
I am deeply impressed with the fact that 
throughout the entire debate there has been 
expressed the sincerest regret that we should 
be compelled to make the decision which we 
are now about to make. There has run 
throughout the speeches and comments on 
the floor of this body an earnest criticism of 
the policies which have brought us to our 
present position. Frequently in the corri- 
dors, in conferences and on the floor of this 
Senate the statement has been made that 
we are not free, that we do not have freedom 
of action, that there is not anything left for 
us to do but for us to pass the bill as re- 
quested. We have been told by the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan that “We 
must face the facts,” that “We must say 
what we mean and mean what we say.” I 
believe that has been the attitude of those 
who have spoken for and against this meas- 
ure. In this brief statement I wish to speak 
in that same spirit of utter frankness. 

The question that comes into my mind 
as I listen to or read these discussions has 
been this: ‘Why are we not free to act? How 
did we lose the freedom of choice?” 

If we were to follow this query back 
through the history of World War II we 
would inevitably come to the declaration of 
principles laid down in the Atlantic Charter. 
There some time early in August 1941, the 
President of the United States and the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister adopted the principles 
as follows: 

“Joint declaration of the President of the 
United States of America and the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Maj- 
esty’s government in the United Kingdom, 
being met together, deem it right to make 
known certain common principles in the na- 
tional policies of their respective countries 
on which they base their hopes for a better 
future for the world. 

First, their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other. 

“Second, they desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned. 

“Third, they respect the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them. 

* * . * o 

“Sixth, after the final destruction of the 
Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established a 
peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance 
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that all the men in all the lands may live 
out their lives in freedom from fear and 
want.” 

Commenting on that statement in a mes- 
sage to Congress on August 21, 1941, the 
then President of the United States declared: 

“The Congress and the President having 
heretofore determined, through the Lend- 
Lease Act, on the national policy of American 
aid to the democracies which east and west 
are waging war against dictatorships.” 

The portion of the sentence which I have 
just quoted is a recognition of the fact that 
we had joined the democracies in their war 
against dictatorships. Later on we imple- 
mented that declaration and the principles 
upon which the Lend-Lease Act was based 
by entering the shooting war. I know it will 
be said that we fought only when we were 
attacked, but I believe that any fair-minded 
historian or student of history will admit 
that, regardless of the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, the United States would have joined the 
conflict. Our actions under the Lend-Lease 
Act and our conduct in other respects would 
have been designated in normal times under 
international law as acts of war, and all of 
this was prior to Pearl Harbor. 

I proceed now in my quest to the declara- 
tion of the United Nations, adopted January 
1, 1941, in which the United States of Amer- 
ica, the United Kingdom, and the Union of 


Soviet Socialist Republics, among other na- . 


tions, declared that they had subscribed to 
a@ common program of purposes and prin- 
ciples embodied in the joint declaration of 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, dated August 14, 1941, known as the 
Atlantic Charter. 5 

From these statements it should be clear 
beyond all doubt that we committed the 
United States to a policy which recognized 
“the right of the people to choose the form 
of government under which they will live”; 
and “to a restoration of sovereign rights and 
self-government to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them.” And as a part of 
that commitment we wers bound to see es- 
tablished “a peace which will afford to all 
nations the means of dwelling in safety with- 
in their own boundaries, and which will 
afford assurance that all the men in all the 
lands may live out their lives in freedom 
from fear and want.” Incidentally, it should 
be remembered that Russia joined in that 
comimitment. 

Our declaration of war affirmed these prin- 
ciples and these commitments. We had 
adopted a policy which committed us to the 
maintenance of high standards of human 
liberty, and our ideological war against the 
dictators became a shooting war on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. Without going into detail, let us 
trace the high spots of history which follow 
with reference to the maintenance or aban- 
donment of these principles. 

With no attempt to place the events 
chronologically, these things happened: In 
the Baltic States, when Germany was driven 
out, there was a semblance of a plebiscite to 
decide if these countries should become a 
part of the U. S. S. R. But there was no 
freedom of choice in the way we understand 
freedom. . Russia absorbed those countries. 
We and Great Britain, who had announced 
the charter, did little, if anything, to re- 
strain our ally. On the contrary, by our 
failure to act, we acquiesced, we appeased, 
we retreated from our stand in the charter, 
Later, at Tehran and at Yalta, we again ap- 
peased our ally, Russia. Stripped of all 
verbiage, we acquiesced in her taking part of 
the territory of our ally, Poland, as her own 
without the consent of Poland. Thus, we 
once more retreated from the stand we had 
taken in the Atlantic Charter. 

At these same historic meetings, without 
the consent of China, Korea, or the people 
of Manchuria, we promised as a reward either 
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a part of the territory of these countries or 
a zone of influence therein if Russia would 
join us in war upon Japan. And when vic- 
tory over Japan came, our ally quickly 
gathered to herself all the rewards, and more, 
that we had offered. Again we appeased 
Russia, and in doing so retreated from our 
stand declared in the charter. Technically 
speaking, these appeasements and these acts 
were the acts of the President without the 
advice and consent of the Senate of the 
United States as required by the Constitu- 
tion, but for all practical purposes the ap- 
peasements became consummated and our 
ally received the spoils we promised. 

Other events during the war demonstrated 
that we were also appeasing Russia in other 
ways. We were urged by the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain to wage our campaign 
for the defeat of Germany through the Bal- 
kan States. Russia demanded otherwise. 
All the Communists and fellow travelers in 
our own country joined in the demand and 
we attacked the enemy from the west. 
Again we appeased Russia and by adopting 
her plan of campaign, we put that nation, 
as she had deliberately planned would hap- 
pen, in control of all of the Balkan coun- 
tries except Greece. By adoption of her plan 
of campaign we also firmly established Rus- 
sia in Eastern Germany, Austria, and Hun- 
gary. At the demand of Russia we deserted 
our one-time.allies in Yugoslavia, thus clear- 
ing the way for the execution of their leader 
in one of the great tragedies of the war. 

In the heat of the war and moved by the 
hatreds engendered by the war, we turned 
@ deaf ear to all entreaties for peace except 
for unconditional surrender of our foes. We 
thus discouraged the underground move- 
ment in Germany which might, with our 
help, have overthrown the dictator Hitler and 
his cohorts. As a result, when the war 
ended and we had completely crushed our 
foes, we had no one to deal with, and have 
been forced with our allies to take over the 
government of Germany. We now find our- 
selves in utter and complete disagreement 
on m.-..y fundamentals not only on the fu- 
ture of Germany but on present occupational 
policies. 

In preparation for the making of the peace 
and for its preservation, we planned the 
United Nations Organization, which was to 
be made up of all of the peace-loving na- 
tions of the world. We adopted a charter, 
and that charter, among other things, de- 
clared that one of the principal duties of the 
organization was— 

“To maintain international peace and se- 
curity, and to that end to take effective col- 
lective measures for the prevention and re- 
moval of threats to peace and for the sup- 
pression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about 
by peaceful means, and in conformity with 
the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of interna- 
tional disputes or situations which might 
lead to a breach of the peace; 

“To develop friendly relations among na- 
tions based on respect for the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of peo- 
ples, and to take other appropriate meas- 
ures to strengthen universal peace; 

“To achieve international cooperation in 
solving international problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, or humanitarian 
character, and in promoting and encourag- 
ing respect for human rights and for the 
fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 


- tinction as to race, sex, language, or religion; 


and 

“To be a center for harmonizing the 
actions of nations in the attainment of these 
common ends.” 

With these lofty purposes the league came 
into being. It had its first test in the dis- 
pute over the withdrawal of troops from Iran. 
It succeeded in that case in preventing an 
immediate breach of the peace, 
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When VE and VJ-days came we thought 
the war was over, but we have found as a 
matter of fact that while the shooting 
stopped the war of ideologies goes on apace 
as it did before the days of the Atlantic 
Charter. Instead of dictatorships of Ger- 
many and Japan we now have standing en- 
trenched not only in central Asia but in 
Europe and the Far East a dictatorship which 
by its past history has been shown to be as 
ruthless and as despotic as those we de- 
stroyed in World War II. 

We find that partly as a result of the 
errors and blunders we made in the field of 
diplomacy and strategy as the war progressed 
this dictatorship is now a menace to world 
peace and our own security. It has been 
said that what we are to do now in Greece 
and Turkey will lead to war. I think it can 
be truthfully said that war is now being 
waged between the democratic concept of 
government and the dignity of man as ex- 
emplified by the democracies, and the con- 
cept of government and its attending philos- 
ophy as represented by a communistic dic- 
tatorship. 

We have in our past history lived peace- 
ably with absolute monarchies and dictator- 
ships of various types and kinds, and pos- 
sibly we could do so again if the one we now 
face were an ordinary monarchy or dictator- 
ship. But the Politburo of Russia is no 
ordinary dictatorship. It is not content to 
keep its ideologies and philosophy of gov- 
ernment at home, but it conceives its mission 
to be the promulgation of this philosophy 
and ideals of government throughout the 
world. It has mistakenly assumed that the 
capitalistic or private-enterprise system is 
a direct challenge to its way of life and that 
one or the other must succumb. 

The Politburo and its auxiliary organi- 
zation, the Third International, implement 
this mission by subversive activities through- 
out all the nations of the world. 

It is now a fact, which I think will not 
be denied, that the United States as the 
principal representative of the democracies 
clashes at every point of contact throughout 
the entire world with communism and its 
proponent, Russia. Great Britain has stood 
in the path of the expanding totalitarianism 
of Russia. Weakened by the war, with her 
treasury depleted, she has told us that she 
can no longer hold the bastion in Greece and 
Turkey. The President has asked for au- 
thority to take her place and to make a loan 
to those countries so that they may main- 
tain themselves as independent nations and 
repel the aggressions of their neighbor which 
are brought to bear either directly or in- 
directly. In such a situation the United 
Nations should act, but neither Great Britain 
nor the United States has asked it to act. 

These nations take the view that because 
of the veto power of Russia the United Na- 
tions is powerless to do anything in this case. 
It is also said that the task to be accom- 
plished is beyond the purpose of the organi- 
zation and that it has no funds or ma- 
chinery with which to prevent the aggression 
and save the peace. It is asserted that it 
needs more time to become organized, but 
is it not a fair conclusion that if the veto 
power now prevents it from taking over the 
present situation, the same veto power will 
prevent it from accomplishing its stated pur- 
poses even 10 years from now? The weak- 
ness is not in the youth of the organization 
but in its failure to agree on a covenant 
which would give it the power to stop ag- 
gression no matter from which source it 
came. 

Mr. President, in my campaign last year 
for election as Senator from the State of 
Utah, I pledged my full support of the 
United Nations to give it every opportunity 
to succeed in its purposes. This I should 
like to do now. I favor the resolution intro- 
duced by the senior Senator from Virginia, 
Mr. Byrp, and his accompanying speech in 
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which he proposed in substance that this 
entire matter be referred to the United Na- 
tions, that the United States and Russia lay 
all of the facts before that body; that we 
have a showdown between Russia and the 
democracies; that in the event Russia will 
not agree to a policy which will prevent war, 
we oust her from the United Nations. But 
from the way the matter has developed here 
I shall probably not have the opportunity to 
vote for that resolution. 

I believe very strongly that the United 
Nations should have at first been given an 
opportunity to handle the Greek-Turkish 
situation. I believe we should have offered 
to loan to the United Nations money and 
personnel sufficient to have accomplished 
the same results that we now expect to ac- 
complish through loans to the two nations 
by unilateral action. 

That we bypassed the United Nations 
seems to be an accepted fact. To correct the 
error, and to put it more mildly, the over- 
sight, we attempt to recognize the United 
Nations by inviting it to step in at any time 
by a majority vote and have us stop action 
on our activities in Greece and Turkey. We 
are very ingenious about this, very much like 
we were when we called our gifts and our 
direct help to the Allies in World War II 
“lend-lease.” 

We now propose by coming in the back 
door of the UNO to recognize that organi- 
zation. But we came on our own terms; that 
is, that we want the veto vetoed. It may 
make us feel better to say we now have 
placed the matter in the hands of the United 
Nations. We have now given the United Na- 
tions authority to have us stopped. It is 
like asking ourselves to stop ourselves. We 
are the backbone, the main support of the 
democracies in the United Nations Organi- 
zation and unless we propose the action by 
this body it will never be taken, because 
without our support it would fail. 

Without a hope of having the Byrd reso- 
lution, or others similar to it, adopted I am 
compelled to come to the next choice, and 
that is to vote for the pending bill with its 
amendments. We must either do that or 
take the position that we should get com- 
pletely out of Europe and Asia. But if we 
should do that, we confess that we have lost 
the war, because we would be right back 
where we started from with a ruthless dic- 
tatorship in both Europe and Asia dominat- 
ing the lives and liberties of their peoples 
and a constant threat to our own security. 

Mr. President, we made commitments in 
the Atlantic Charter and in our declaration 
of war, which together with the repeated 
blunders and errors of diplomacy and strat- 
egy during the war have placed us in a dan- 
gerous situation from which we dare not re- 
treat any further unless we are willing to 
confess that we have lost the war and that 
our future defense will take place entirely 
from the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. President, I am voting for this bill with 
the belief and the hope that this is only the 
first step; that we shall now come back to 
the first principles as set forth in the At- 
lantic Charter not only in Greece and Turkey 
but in China; that we will reverse the action 
we took in that nation recently when we 
decided not to take sides as between the 
nationalists and the Communists, but de- 
cided to get out; that we will redeem our 
promise made to the Koreans that they shall 
have their independence; that we shall re- 
fuse to make any more agreements with 
Russia until she gives some evidence that 
she is willing to honor and respect the 
agreements she has already made from the 
days of the Atlantic Charter down to the 
present time; that as a logical outgrowth of 
that stand we shall not ratify with Italy the 
treaty which renders Italy defenseless for a 
long time to come against a constant threat 
of the Communist Tito and his government 
which is a satellite of Russia; that with re- 
spect to Germany we make no further agree- 
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ments of any kind with Russia respecting 
that nation until such time as Russia honors 
her past agreements; that we lay all of the 
facts on the table before the United Nations. 

Let us also declare it as our policy that we 
expect to honor all our agreements and ex- 
pect other nations to do likewise; that we 
shall be glad to help Russia attain any of 
her legitimate ambitions and her necessities 
by peaceful means. In fact, let ug declare 
to her that as we are a Christian nation, we 
shall be willing to abide by the doctrine of 
the Christ, known as the Golden Rule. 

By taking this stand, Mr. President, I sin- 
cerely believe we can stop the present ideo- 
logical war and prevent a shooting war of 
World War II. Half-way measures, in my 
opinion, will not do. We must go the full 
distance. This is a case which requires the 
boldest of action. Sy any other methods I 
believe we court disaster, and I say this not- 
withstanding the fact that we have the 
atom bomb. It should be clear that we 
cannot in any warfare in Europe use the 
bomb indiscriminately against any nation 
because we may in doing so have to destroy 
millions of innocent people who have had ho 
part in the bringing on of the struggle. 

From England only a few days ago, Mr. 
President, came a message from some of its 
common people, inspired, no doubt, by some 
of the utterances of Government officials and 
our wandering missionary, Henry Wallace, 
that in the coming struggle between the 
United States and Russia England will neces- 
sarily have to be neutral. She is weary, it 
is said, without funds, her industrial pro- 
duction machinery practically worn out, and 
in all ways in no position to fight. Not only 
that, but this message stated that England 
would be the receiver of the bomb attacks, 
the super propelled missiles, and would al- 
ways bear the brunt of the battle while the 
United States, the principal in the fighting, 
would be some 3,000 miles away. 

Mr. President, unless we act promptly and 
resolutely and with firmness we are in grave 
danger of losing our friends among the other 
nations. The passage of this bill will be but 
the first step. From here on, no matter what 
the cost in money may be—and I believe it 
will be less if we act firmly—we must pro- 
ceed to do everything in our power to win 
the war we are now waging to bring about a 
just and lasting peace. 


EXHIBIT 2 


SPEECH OF Hon. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, OF UTAH, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, JULY 
20, 1949 


Mr. Watkins. Mr. President, most of the 
discussion of the Atlantic Treaty for the past 
week has been directed to article 3 and its 
interpretation. The problem presented has 
been whether or not it commits the United 
States either morally or legally to furnish 
arms to other allies named in the treaty. 

Hundreds of thousands of words have been 
spoken by the various Members of the Sen- 
ate who have discussed this particular article 
and the treaty in general.. The time that 
has been given this article of the treaty has 
more or less diverted attention from what, 
to my mind, is a much more important 
article, to wit, article 5. 


PROPOSES RESERVATIONS TO ARTICLE 5 


I intend to discuss article 5 and the reser- 
vation which I propose shall be made a part 
of the resolution of ratification. This reser- 
vation will be directed to the meaning of 
article 5. For the benefit of those listening, 
and particularly for the benefit of those who 
may read what I shall say, I now quote in 
full article 5: 

“The parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an attack 
against them all; and consequently they 
agree that, if such an armed attack occurs, 
each of them, in exercise of the right of 
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individual or collective self-defense recog- 
nized by article 51 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, will assist the party or par- 
ties so attacked by taking forthwith, indi- 
vidually, and in concert with the other 
parties, such action as it deems necessary, 
including the use of armed force, to restore 
and maintain the security of the North At- 
lantic area. 

“Any such armed attack and all measures 
taken as a result thereof shall immediately 
be reported to the Security Council. Such 
measures shall be terminated when the Se- 
curity Council has taken the measures neces- 
sary to restore and maintain international 
peace and security.” 

Mr. President, I now quote the reser- 
vation to article 5 which I shall formally 
propose in two parts to this body at the 
opportune moment: 


PART A 


“The United States understands and con- 
strues article 5 of the treaty as follows: 

“That the United States assumes no obliga- 
tion to restore and maintain the security of 
the North Atlantic area or “o assist any other 
party or parties in said area, by armed force, 
or to employ the military, air, or naval forces 
of the United States under article V or any 
article of the treaty, for any purpose, unless 
in any particular case the Congress, which 
under the Constitution, has the sole power 
to declare war or authorize the employment 
of the military, air, or naval forces of the 
United States, shall py act or joint resolu- 
tion so provide.” 


PART B 


“The United Stat 3 further understands 
and construes article 5 as follows: 

“That in any particular case or event of 
armed attack on any other party or parties 
to the treaty, the Congress of the United 
States is not expressly, impliedly, or mor- 
ally obligated or committed to declare war 
or authorize the employment of the mili- 
tary, air, or naval forces of the United States 
against the nation or nations making said 
attack, or to assist with its armed forces the 
nation or nations attacked, but shall have 
complete freedom in considering the cir- 
cumstances of each case to act or refuse to 
act as the Congress in its discretion shall 
determine.” 

In my opinion these two paragraphs point 
up stronger than any argument that I may 
make the real issues that are involved in 
this treaty. 

Article 5 has been designated the heart 
of the treaty. I believe that statement is a 
correct description of the article. I am firmly 
convinced that if my reservation is adopted, 
it will protect a most vital part of our Con- 
stitution, that of the right of Congress to 
declare and make war. 

To me this is the most important reser- 
vation that will or can be presented to the 
resolution of ratification. By that I do not 
mean that I have written the most important 
one, but I mean that a reservation of this 
character is important for the simple reason 
that it goes to the very crux of the whole 
matter, to the very issues involved. 

Before I begin the discussion of this reser- 
vation, I should like to call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that many important 
treaties entered into by this country and ap- 
proved by the Senate have had reservations 
of interpretations attached. 


SENATE FREQUENTLY HAS ATTACHED 
RESERVATIONS 


It has been pointed out by the Research 
Section in International Relations of the 
Congressional Library: 

“That the power to apply reservations or 
attach amendments to treaties has been em- 
ployed by the Senate with increasing fre- 
quency in recent years. Between 1882 and 
1910 the United States was party to six mul- 
tilateral treaties to which reservations were 
attached at the time of signing.” (Taken 
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from list in Owen, Reservations to Multi- 
lateral Treaties.) 

Since that period reservations usually have 
keen made upon ratification. Between 1910 
and 1940, a roughly equivalent period, the 
United States was party to not less than 37 
multilateral treaties to which amendments, 
reservations, pr qualifications were attached, 
generally upon ratification—List of Trea- 
ties Submitted to the Senate, 1789-1934, 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1935, pages 43-61; Treaties Submitted to the 
Senate, 1935-39, Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1940, pages 3-8. 

Back in 1919, when the treaty of peace 
negotiated at Versailles was being debated 
by the Senate and particularly those fea- 
tures of it which had to do with the forma- 
tion of the League of Nations, many reser- 
vations were presented. Senator Frederick 
Hale from the State of Maine addressed a 
letter to the Honorable Charles E. Hughes, 
later Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, requesting his views on 
the League of Nations covenants and what, 
if any, reservations should be attached to 
the treaty. 

Mr. Justice Hughes replied to that letter. 
His reply was dated July 24, 1919, and a copy 
of it was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD on July 29, 1919, volume 58, part 4, Sixty- 
sixth Congress. Mr. Justice Hughes, who, by 
the way, was in favor of our entering the 
League, made a very significant and, I think, 
helpful statement with respect to reserva- 
tions. I quote from the letter: 

“I think that the prudent course is to enter 
the proposed league with reservations of a 
reasonable character, adequate to our secu- 
rity, which should meet ready assent, and 
thus to establish a condition of amity at the 
earliest possible moment. * * * 

“As to the validity of reservations, this 
question has two aspects: First, with respect 
to the action on our part which is essential 
to the making of reservations, and second, as 
to the effect of reservations upon other par- 
ties to the treaty. * * * 

“As to the first question, it is manifest that 
attempted reservations will be ineffectual 
unless they qualify the act of ratification. 
The adoption of resolutions by the Senate 
setting forth its views will not affect the 
obligations of the covenant if it is in fact 
ratified without reservations which consti- 
tute part of the instrument of ratification. 

“If the Senate should adopt reservations by 
a majority vote, I assume that these will be 
made part of the proposed resolution of as- 
sent to the treaty, and the question will then 
be whether the Senate will give its assent 
with these reservations by the requisite two- 
thirds vote. If the proposed reservations are 
reasonable, the responsibility for the defeat 
of the treaty, if it is defeated, will lie with 
those who refuse the vote essential to the 
assent. If the Senate gives its assent to the 
treaty with reservations, the concurrence of 
the President will still be necessary, as rati- 
fication will not be complete without his ac- 
tion, and the responsibility for a refusal to 
give the ratification with the reservations as 
adopted by the Senate as a part of the in- 
strument of ratification would thus lie with 
the President. 

“Assuming that the reservations are made 
as a part of the instrument of ratification, 
the other parties to the treaty will be notified 
accordingly. As a contract the treaty, of 
course, will bind only those who consent to 
it. The nation making reservations as a part 
of the instrument of ratification is not bound 
further than it agrees to be bound. And if a 
reservation as a part of the ratification makes 
a material addition to or a substantial change 
in the proposed treaty other parties will not 
be bound unless they assent. It should be 
added that they may acquiesce in a partial 
ratification un the part of one or more. 

“But where there is simply a statement of 
the interpretation placed by the ratifying 
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state upon ambiguous clauses in the treaty, 
whether or not the statement is called a 
reservation, the case is really not one of 
amendment, and acquiescence of the other 
parties to the treaty may readily be inferred 
unless express objection is made after notice 
has been received of the ratification with the 
interpretative statement forming a part of it. 

“Statements to safeguard our interest 
which clarify ambiguous clauses in the cov- 
enant by setting forth our interpretation of 
them, and especially when the interpretation 
is one which is urged by the advocates of the 
covenants to induce support, can meet with 
no reasonable objection. It is not to be 
supposed that such interpretations will be 
opposed by other parties to the treaty and 
they will tend to avoid disputes in the fu- 
ture. Nor should we assume that a reserva- 
tion would lead to the failure of the treaty 
or compel a resumption of the peace confer- 
ences when the reservation leaves unim- 
paired the main provisions of the covenant 
looking to the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes and the organization of conferences 
and simply seeks to avoid any apparent as- 
sumption of an obligation on our part to join 
in a war at some indefinite time in the fu- 
ture for a cause the merits of which cannot 
now be foreseen, as it is evident that in such 
case we must inevitably await the future 
action of Congress in accordance with what 
may then be the demand of the conscience 
of the Nation. In contemplating this ex- 


perimental, albeit hopeful, enterprise, our 


security and good faith are primary con- 
siderations. Those either here or abroad, 
who would oppose such reasonable interpre- 
tations or reservations om our part would 
take a heavy responsibility.” 

At this point I should like to observe 
that the principal reason for quoting Mr. 
Justice Hughes is the fact that there 
seems to be a feeling among many of my 
colleagues that the adoption of a reserva- 
tion to the present treaty would mean that 
it would have to be renegotiated. They are 
convinced that this is dangerous and a rather 
unusual proceeding. I think Mr. Justice 
Hughes makes it perfectly clear that, in the 
interests of better understanding and for 
the protection of our country, reservations 
may be necessary. 

That statement, made by Mr. Justice 
Hughes in 1919 on the occasion of the de- 
bate over the League of Nations Covenant, 
is as appropriate to our present discussions 
and the questions under consideration as it 
was to the question of that day. 

Fundamentally the issues raised in the 
League of Nations debate by the famous 
article 10 with its guaranty to “preserve 
against external aggression the territorial 
integrity” of all the members of the League 
are the same as those raised by article V 
of the Atlantic Pact, which in effect guaran- 
tees in different language, by a new ap- 
proach, the territory and security of the pact 
nations in the North Atlantic area. 

The times, the circumstances, the na- 
tions, and the area involved are different, 
but the underlying principles are the same. 


CAN AMERICA BE COMMITTED UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION ? 


The essential question, stripped of mis- 
cellaneous and extraneous matters, raised, 
so far as the United States is concerned, is: 

Can this country under its Constitution 
give a firm, binding commitment without 
any escape clauses, that it will surely, cer- 
tainly, and promptly come to the assistance, 
with its Armed Forces if necessary, of any 
one or more of the other parties to the 
treaty in the event they are subjected to an 
armed attack? 

To raise the question squarely it should 
be understood that an “all-out armed at- 
tack” should be the “armed attack” under 
consideration. 

Episodes, incidents, attacks short of an 
all-out war that have in the past, and can 
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be in the future, readily settled by diplo- 
matic methods are not pertinent to this 
issue and should not be considered in our 
debate. I shall not consider them in my 
debate on that issue. 

Stated another way, the question is: 

Can the President and the Senate by 
the treaty-making power granted these two 
divisions of Government by the Constitu- 
tion, enter into an agreement with foreign 
powers which will firmly commit this coun- 
try to go to war either by decision of the 
President acting under the treaty or by 
resolution of Congress, which, under the 
terms of the treaty, it is obligated to adopt? 

The European members of the treaty want 
that firm commitment. They want, and 
need according to their view, that kind of 
commitment. 

They argue, and their American supporters 
agree with them, that anything less than 
a commitment for certain, prompt, imme- 
diate armed help will not meet the con- 
ditions of a sudden all-out attack of this 
modern age of supersonic speed planes 
loaded with atomic bombs and assisted with 
guided missiles. 

The historic and generally accepted Amer- 
ican view, is that only Congress sitting at 
the time the armed attack occurs, has the 
power, when the attack is made on other 
than United States territory, to declare war 
and authorize the employment of the Armed 
Forces of the United States to repel such 
an attack. 

This historic view clashes head-on with the 
so-called needs of our European allies and 
the exigencies of modern warfare. The prob- 
lems, then confronting the treaty negotiators 
and drafters, was how to write an agreement 
which would surely and certainly bring the 
United States and all the allies for that mat- 
ter, into the fight the moment it began with 
an overwhelming force and at the same time 
assure the American and other peoples that 
their constitutional processes of making and 
declaring war would be preserved. 

In other words, the people in this country 
are led to believe that this country will en- 
gage in no war to assist our European allies 
in the event an all-out attack is made on 
them unless and until our Congress has de- 
clared war and authorized the employment of 
our Armed Forces to fight in that war. 

It should be noticed that article 11 of the 
pact does not say that the provisions of the 
pact will be carried out by the parliaments, 
congresses, and legislative bodies of the re- 
spective parties in conjunction with their 
executive departments. On the contrary it 
Says “in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes.” 


“Article 11 


“This treaty shall be ratified and its pro- 
visions carried out by the parties in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional 
processes. The instruments of ratification 
shall be deposited as soon as possible with 
the Government of the United States of 
America, which will notify all the other sig- 
natories of each deposit. The treaty shall 
enter into force between the states which 
have ratified it as soon as the ratifications of 
the majority of the signatories, including 
the ratifications of Belgium, Canada, France, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, have been 
deposited and shall come into effect with 
respect to other states on the date of the 
deposit of their ratifications.” 

This language permits, in the case of 
the United States, the use of a very ingenious 
device to make the firm commitment-of cer- 
tain, immediate aid in the event of the be- 
ginning of a major attack, and at the same 
time keep the American people assured that 
its Congress, free, unfettered, and uncom- 
mitted, will make the final decision before we 
are actually at war 
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What is this ingenious device? It will 
be found in the first clause of the sentence 
of article 5: 

“The parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an attack 
against them all.” 

To illustrate the meaning of that clause, 
an attack then against Denmark is an at- 
tack against the United States. 

Here is the way, in the case of the United 
States, that the device is intended to work; 
here is the reasoning back of it: 

First stage: An all-out attack as distin- 
guished from minor warlike incidents short 
of a major attack made on the United States 
immediately creates a state of war. 

Congress does not have to declare war; it 
happens by the act of the aggressor. Con- 
gress may recognize by declaration that a 
state of war exists, but the state of war was 
brought about by the act of the enemy 
power. Under these circumstances, the 
President immediately orders the Armed 
Forces to repel the attack. He does not wait 
for Congress. He probably would be derelict 
in his duty if he did wait. That is when an 
attack is made directly on the United States. 

Second stage: By the treaty, 10 European 
nations and Canada are put in the same class 
as the United States territory when an armed 
attack is made on them. For that purpose 
they become United States territory. For the 
purpose of repelling an armed attack, they 
become our responsibilities. They are made 
so by the treaty which, under our Constitu- 
tion, becomes the law of the land. 

The law of the land, which the President 
is sworn to uphold and enforce, makes it 
obligatory upon him to regard an armed at- 
tack on any one or more of our 11 allies as 
an attack upon the United States. An at- 
tack on the United States creates a state of 
war between us and the aggressor. 


TREATY CREATES NEW SITUATION 


Let me state it another way: An attack 
on one ally creates a state of war between 
the nation attacked and the aggressor. That 
attack is an attack on all parties to the pact. 
By agreement in the pact itself, then, a state 
of war is created between the aggressor and 
all the members of the pact. There is no 
escape from this conclusion. The President 
must respond in good faith immediately to 
defend that additional territory. He must in 
good faith recognize that a state of war exists 
between the United States and the aggressor 
by reason of the treaty of agreement. 

In modern war, to adequately defend our 
allies, he would be required to act imme- 
diately, even before he could get to Congress. 

If he should order our Armed Forces into 
immediate action under the assumption that 
it was his duty to do so, then Congress would 
be confronted with a war already in being; 
and it certainly would not be free to say 
“No.” Our forces would already be com- 
mitted, and they would be committed under 
a treaty which became the law of the land 
without the House of Representatives having 
had an opportunity to consider it and render 
its judgment. It would be completely by- 
passed. We would be at war by operation of 
the treaty, in other words, a declaration of 
war by treaty. 

Is there anyone who would contend that 
the framers of the Constitution ever con- 
templated any such result or had any such 
intention when they drafted the Constitu- 
tion? 

All of this could be done under article 11, 
which provides that the provisions of the 
treaty “shall * * * be carried out in ac- 
cordance with their respective constitutional 
processes.” 

Carrying out the provisions of the treaty 
“in accordance with our respective constitu- 
tional processes” would include either action 
by the President in repelling an attack or by 
action of Congress. 
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I shall seek to clarify the situation by ap- 
proaching the problem from another direc- 
tion. 

Article 5 creates an obligation to defend 
our allies’ territory in the event of an armed 
attack upon them. This is an obligation we 
did not have before the treaty. Simply by 
making the treaty and adopting the device 
I have mentioned, which declares, ‘“‘The par- 
ties agree that an armed attack against one 
or more of them in Europe or North America 
shall be considered an attack against them 
all,” we enlarge the territory of the United 
States for defense purposes. 

Article 5 does not increase either the au- 
thority of the President or the Congress un- 
der the Constitution. That should be care- 
fully considered. It simply adds more ter- 
ritory in which or over which the Executive 
or the Congress or both can exercise that 
authority. 

This is important, and should be kept 
clearly in mind. We extend to this new 
territory the same rights and privileges of 
defense as possessed by our own territory. 
By doing this we have taken on an obliga+ 
tion to defend it in case it is attacked. The 
way we shall discharge that obligation as a 
practical manner no doubt will be the same 
general way we discharge the obligation to 
defend the actual territory of the United 
States. 

If an all-out attack is made upon the new 
territory, it will call for an all-out defense 
on our part, the same as it would if an all- 
out attack were made on our own territory. 
There can be no difference in the approach, so 
that the language of article 5 which states 
that each of them in the exercise of the right 
of individual or collective defense * * * 
will assist the party or parties so attacked by 
taking forthwith individually and in concert 
with the other parties such action as it deems 
necessary, including the use of armed force 
to restore and maintain the security of the 
North Atlantic area, is only saying in another 
way that each of the parties will take the 
same kind of action as they would take if 
their own territory were attacked; that is, 
they would wage war to defend the area and 
restore its security the same as they would 
wage war to defend and restore the security 
of their own territory. 

The reservation I am proposing, which is 
labeled A, will clarify this situation. It in 
effect provides that only the Congress can 
authorize war and the employment of our 
armed forces to assist in the event one or 
more of our European allies are victims of 
armed attack. 

It does not leave the field open for the 
President to act as article 5 would authorize 
him to do if its meaning were not clarified 
and restricted. It also states the time-hon- 
ored and generally understood principle of 
constitutional law that only Congress can de- 
clare or make war and authorize the employ- 
meat of our armed forces in the prosecution 
of a war. 

It is true that it may make ineffective the 
device which sought to get around the Con- 
stitution. It may mean a few hours delay in 
the consideration of the emergency; but on 
the other hand it does no violence to the 
Constitution; in fact, it protects the right 
of a free people through their representatives 
to pass on such a vital matter as the declaring 
and making of war. 


CONFUSION ON ARTICLE 5 JUSTIFIES 
RESERVATIONS 


I think I can establish beyond doubt that 
there is enough confusion about the mean- 
ing of article 5 to justify on other grounds 
not only te necessity of such a reservation 
as contained in proposal A, but also as con- 
tained in proposal B, which is the second 
paragraph in the printed reservation I of- 
fered sometimes ago, and which had been 
printed and lies on the desk. 

One of the principal arguments for the 
pact has been that it will be a powerful war 
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deterrent because it will notify in advance 
any would-be aggressor that in the event it 
moves upon any one of the signatory parties, 
it will meet with, certainly, surely, and 
promptly, overwhelming force that will stop 
it in its tracks. The contention goes further 
than that; it says, in effect, that with this 
certain overwhelming force of the 12 coun- 
tries of the Atlantic Pact marshaled in unity, 
in advance, no aggressor will even start an 
attack. Yet, it is said by the same parties, 
mostly proponents of the treaty, that not- 
withstanding that the commitments under 
article 5, creating a certain, immediate, and 
sure force to stop an aggression, the article 
does not in any way infringe upon the right 
of Congress to declare and make war; that all 
our constitutional safeguards, regarded s0 
highly by Americans throughout its entire 
history, are still preserved. 

Let me cite from the record: 

President Truman in his inaugural address 
declared: 

“If we can make it sufficiently clear in ad- 
vance that any armed attack affecting our 
national security would be met with over- 
whelming force, the armed attack might 
never occur.” 

The junior Senator from New York, Mr. 
Dulles, in a formal statement to the Foreign 
Relations Committee, declared: 

“The pact is needed to eliminate doubt 
that the Atlantic community will act quickly 
and unitedly for common defense. There 
are here at home some doubts or, more ac- 
curately, some hesitations. Few in their 
hearts really doubt that we would react 
quickly and wholly against any war inten- 
tion, armed attack within the North Atlantic 
area, for that would, in reality, be a war 
against us. But some would like to put off 
the day of decision. The European members 
of the Atlantic community have considerable 
doubt about our intentions, and there may 
be doubt in the mind of potential aggres- 
sors. Such doubts and hesitations increase 
the risk of war, and they need to be resolved, 
for, as this committee said last May, ‘The 


‘best deterrent to aggression is the certainty 


that immediate and effective countermeas- 
ures will be taken.’” 

In that statement the Senator from New 
York is emphasizing the doubt the European 
members of the Atlantic community have 
with respect to the intentions of the United 
States, and also that the potential aggressors 
may have doubts as to our intentions. Then 
he indicates to meet those doubts and to 
stop an aggressor that “the best deterrent 
to aggression is the certainty that immedi- 
ate and effective countermeasures will be 
taken.” 

Again quoting from the statement of the 
Senator from New York, Mr. Dulles: 

“The proposed treaty poses clearly the ‘ssue 
of certainty and immediacy. It says that an 
armed attack against one of the parties in 
the North Atlantic area ‘shall be considered 
an attack against them all.’ That seems to 
me to be reasonably plain English. It means, 
I take it, that an armed attack upon Den- 
mark, for example, is hereaftei to be treated 
by the United States es an attack upon it.” 

In this paragraph the Senator makes it 
clear that in his opinion an armed attack 
against one of the parties in the North At- 
lantic area would be an attack upon the 
United States, for, he states, “It means, I 
take it, that an armed attack upon Denmark, 
for example, is hereafter to be treated by 
the United States as an attack upon us.” 
Apparently it should read “upon it.” If so, 
it calls for a correction. 

And, following this, he declares, “If there 
is an attack upon the United States, then 
something happens, and it happens surely 
and quickly.” He observes that what hap- 
pens is not necessarily war. Armed incur- 
sions into the United States territory, armed 
attacks on United States ships and planes 
which are incidents short of war, do not 
require a counterattack of the same kind. 
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But if an aggressor wants to make war, the 
Senator from New York, Mr. Dulles, con- 
tinues: 

“Our Constitution cannot stop him. Dur- 
ing the last 100 years the United States has 
been at war with many countries, but the 
Spanish War is, I think, the only such war 
that came about through congressional dec- 
laration. In the others, the Congress found 
a hostile attack had already created a state 
of war. 

“I repeat,” he continues, “any aggressor 
can make war. That .choice lies with him. 
But this treaty, as I read it, takes away from 
him one choice, one tempting choice, that he 
used to have—that is the choice of making 
war on the parties singly, one by one. If he 
chooses to fight one party to this pact, he 
must fight them all, and all at the same 
time.” 

If I may interpolate, there cannot be any 
doubt as to what the Senator means. There 
is nothing left to discretion. He says, “he 
must fight them all, and all at the same 
time.” Then, going on with the quotation: 

“The treaty, by saying that in words no po- 
tential aggressor can misunderstand, greatly 
reduces the risk of armed attack on the 
North Atlantic area and thereby makes a 
great contribution to peace.” 

In this argument the junior Senator from 
New York is only emphasizing What he has 
already said, in effect, that an all-out at- 
tack calls for an all-out and effective treaty 
which will make certain that such an all- 
out attack will meet with an all-out resist- 
ance from all of the members of the pact. 
Nothing is left to future decision where dis- 
cretion may be freely exercised on the ques- 
tion whether there will be war or no war, 
If the pact nations are to have the discretion 
to decide whether they will or will not wage 
war under those conditions, the whole treaty 
will be ineffective. 

Later on in his testimony before the For- 
eign Relations Committee, the Senator from 
New York, Mr. Dulles, under cross-exami- 
nation, made perfectly clear his interpre- 
tation of the treaty obligation in the event 
of a major attack. He said: 

“If there is any doubt what we are going 
to do under those conditions, I think the 
time to debate that is now. We can afford 
the time to do it now. Once war starts, we 
can’t afford to have that great debate be- 
cause it is too costly and the enemy gains 
too great an advantage.” 

That language means, if it means any- 
thing, that, in the judgment of the junior 
Senator from New York, when we ratify this 
treaty we have settled the issue in favor of 
going to war in the event of an all-out at- 
tack. We are bound to respond immediately 
without hesitation or delay. We must act 
certainly, surely, and with immediacy. That 
is our obligation under article 5 as he appar- 
ently interprets it. In my judgment, his in- 
terpretation is correct. I think that is what 
the treaty means. 

At this point it may be helpful by way of 
contrast to direct attention to the statement 
of the senior Senator from Michigan, Mr. 
Vandenberg, in his address in the Senate on 
the pact. Said the Senator: 

“But suppose the event is obviously of 
major and deliberate magnitude and clearly 
discloses a criminal aggressor deliberately on 
the march—as Hitler entered Poland or as 
the Kaiser entered Belgium. Let us say that 
it is clearly the dread thinking which threat- 
ens the life and freedom of one of our asso- 
ciated nations, if not ourselves directly. If 
it is, it threatens the life and freedom of 
every other associated nation, including our 
own. If it is, it threatens total war or total 
surrender, pact or no pact. If it is, our com- 
mitment is clear as crystal. It is to take 
whatever action we deem necessary to main- 
tain the security of the North Atlantic area, 
which vividly includes the security of the 
United States. If the only action adequate 
is war, then it means war. If it does mean 
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war, I venture to assert that, pact or no pact, 
it would mean war for us anyway in this 
foreshortened world. If it does mean war, 
I venture to say that we would be infinitely 
better off for having instant and competent 
allies.” 

In this declaration the distinguished Sena- 
tor has made a case for declaration of war 
even though there should be no pact. But 
he finally comes to the point of this argu- 
ment when he concludes: “But if it does 
mean war,” after he has recited all those 
matters, “only Congress itself under the 
specific terms of the pact can declare it.” 

What the Senator says in this last sentence 
is what is provided in the reservation to the 
article 5 which I shall offer. It declares that 
only Congress can decide the issue of war 
when a total war is begun on one or more 
of our allies. 

The position of the Senator from New York, 
Mr. Dulles, seems to be quite to the con- 
trary. In fact, the statement of the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan appears to 
be in direct contradiction to the idea of cer- 
tainty, immediacy, and a dependable group 
of allies who will provide an overwhelming 
force to stop an aggressor before he begins 
his attack. 

I have said it appears to be a contradiction, 
but there is the possibility that although the 
Senator says that Congress itself under the 
specific terms of the pact can declare war, 
he means that while Congress will declare 
the war, it will be doing it because of the 
outstanding obligation of the United States 
to wage war under the circumstances men- 
tioned. In other words, the act of the Con- 
gress in declaring war then would be done 
not as a matter of its judgment whether the 
country oughé to go to war, or ought not to 
go to war, but because of the duty imposed 
upon it by reason of the covenants in the 
treaty. 

“But then comes the next question,” con- 
tinues the Senator from Michigan, “who 
would decide for us what we would deem 
to be necessary under such bitter circum- 
stances? The Constitution says only Con- 
gress can declare war. The Constitution 
also makes the President the Commander in 
Chief of our Armed Forces. As such, he can 
use—and many times has used—the Armed 
Forces to defend American life and security 
without a declaration of war. Since treaties 
are the supreme law of the land, would it 
not be his duty, under the extreme circum- 
stances last indicated, to act instantly in 
defense of that pledge? I think the answer 
is “Yes.’” 

But the Senator does not indicate that 
the President could do more than take steps 
short of war to show that the country rec- 
ognized its pledges under the treaty. It 
seems to me to be clear from this that the 
Senator is definitely committed to the propo- 
sition that when it comes to war, only Con- 
gress could declare it. But he does not settle 
the question of whether or not Congress has 
any discretion in the matter and still live 
within the terms of the treaty. He does not 
say that the Congress is free to act or not to 
act in the declaring of war. 

In another paragraph he makes a state- 
ment which seems to go in the direction 
that the Congress is without discretion but 
is bound to declare war. He said: 

“but that does not dilute the ‘forthwith’ 
pledge of ‘all for one and one for all’ if 
an international assassin strikes. The pledge 
dependably means that whoever is attacked 
will have dependable allies who will do their 
dependable part, by constitutional process, 
as swiftly as possible to defeat the aggressors 
by whatever means each deems necessary.” 

That statement seems to be totally in con- 
flict with any idea that the Congress would 
be free to refuse a declaration of war under 
the circumstances mentioned in the discus- 
sion even though it was of the opinion that 
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in order to defeat the aggressor, war would 
be necessary. 

Many Americans will wonder of what ben- 
efit it is to say that only Congress can declare 
war if it is already committed in advance to 
make a declaration of ratification of a war 
already in existence by reason of the terms 
of the treaty made prior to the emergency 
which requires action of some kind. Con- 
gress under such circumstances would be 
merely going through the motions and would 
not in any sense of the word make the 
declaration as a matter of free choice and 
decision. 

At still another point in his speech the 
Senator from Michigan said: 

“The committee (Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee) report answers an even more specific 
question on this score. Would he (the Presi- 
dent) or the Congress be obligated to react 
to an attack on Paris or Copenhagen in the 
same precise manner as to an attack on 
New York? The answer is ‘No’.” 

And then the Senator proceeds to distin- 
guish between an attack on our homeland 
as contrasted with an attack upon the ter- 
ritory of one of our allies. This seems to 
be directly in conflict with the statement 
of Senator Dulles, which, for convenience, is 
repeated: 

“The proposed treaty poses clearly the issue 
of certainty and immediacy. It says that 
an armed attack against one of the parties 
in the North Atlantic area ‘shall be con- 
sidered an attack against them all.’ It seems 
to me to be reasonably plain English. It 
means, I take it, that an armed attack upon 
Denmark, for example, is hereafter to be 
treated by the United States as an attack 
upon it.” 

But this matter of fine distinction so 
dramatically pursued by the Senator from 
Michigan seems to be entirely beside the 
point, when it is realized and when that 
truth sinks in, that an attack on one pact 
member is an attack on them all; that an 
attack on one creates a state of war between 
the nation attacked and an aggressor, and 
at the same time creates a state of war 
between the aggressor and all other members 
of the pact. 

When a state of war is created, there is 
not anything much left to do but to wage 
the war, not only to repel the aggressor, but 
to maintain the security of the North Atlan- 
tic area as long as it needs maintaining and 
for a period not to exceed 20 years. 


CONGRESS CANNOT DECLARE A WAR THAT ALREADY 
EXISTS 


It is proper to repeat here that there is 
not anything left for any of the parties to 
do but to proceed with the war. It has al- 
ready been started; a state of war has been 
created. No declaration of war by Congress, 
if this agreement is sound and is upheld, 
is required. It would only be an anticli- 
max—it would only be recognizing what is 
already in existence by reason of the treaty 
or an agreement in the treaty. 

The language of article 5 which explains 
what must be done if an armed attack occurs 
or a state of war is created, seems to have 
been put in the pact simply to assure nations 
which have constitutions such as ours that 
notwithstanding a state of war has been 
created, there is still some discretion left 
to the nations in the pact not directly under 
attack. 

What is said there, however, does not mean 
any more than what would ordinarily be 
the practical situation in the event our Na- 
tion would be attacked or a state of war 
created between it and another nation. Most 
certainly we would take such action as we 
deemed necessary, including the use of armed 
force to restore and maintain our security, 
and of course to beat the aggressor to his 
knees; but all that is added in article 5, 
after the language which creates a condition 
of war in the event of an attack, is the 
agreement that the parties will not only take 
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individual action but will take action in 
concert with other parties. 

That is the new feature to what ordinarily 
would happen in the event a state of war 
should be created between any of the na- 
tions, including our own. 

In view of the direct, positive agreement 
from which we cannot escape, except without 
dishonor, that a state of war is created be- 
tween us and an aggressor when he attacks 
any one or more of our allies, it seems com- 
pletely contradictory to say, as the senior 
Senator from Michigan, Mr. Vandenberg, 
has said, that in the event of an all-out war, 
total war, that— 

“But if it does mean war, only Congress 
itself under the specific terms of the pact, 
can declare it.” 

I do not want to labor the point unduly, 
but Congress cannot declare or create a war 
that is already in existence. It can only 
ratify what has been done. I assume that 
when the Senator says that only Congress 
itself under the specific terms of the pact 
can declare it, he has in mind article 11, 
which provides: 

“This treaty shall be ratified and its provi- 
sions carried out in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes.” 

That language does not require a declara. 
tion of war by Congress before we can get 
into the war. It merely provides that the 
agreements which we have entered into shall 
be carried out by the parties in accordance 
with their respective constitutional proc- 
esses. 

This provision can be fully satisfied by 
Congress ratifying what is already in effect 
and made so by the agreement, and pro- 
ceeding to make appropriations for arma- 
ments of war and for the prosecution of 
the war which is already in existence. If 
it honors the agreement, that is, the treaty, 
it has no other choice than to proceed on 
the theory that the war has already been 
created and the only duty left to it is to 
provide the sinews of war and ratify what 
the President will already be doing at the 
moment, that is, using our Armed Forces 
to repel the invader, to win the war, and 
make it possible to maintain the security 
of the North Atlantic area not only for a 
short period, but for 20 years. 


OPINIONS DIFFER ON ARTICLE 5 COMMITMENTS 


If my interpretation of article 5 is cor- 
rect, and I sincerely and firmly maintain 
that it is, there can be little comfort in the 
assurance given us by the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee in his speech at the opening of the de- 
bate when he said: " 

“The full authority of the Congress to de- 
clare war with all the discretion that power 
implies, remains unimpaired.” 

It should be crystal clear at this stage 
of the debate that the position taken by 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan that only Congress can declare war with 
all the discretion that that power implies, 
is in complete contradiction to the very 
terms of the treaty itself. 

So also are the generalizations contained 
in the Foreign Relations Committee report. 

I do not accuse the members of the com- 
mittee of insincerity. I prefer to believe 
that they do not understand fully the mean- 
ing of article 5 and all its implications. 
However, if I am in error in my interpre- 
tation of article 5, and what it commits this 
country to, I have a great deal of good com- 
pany in that error. 

First, I have already cited the stand of 
the junior Senator from New York. Now let 
me quote some lay opinions from two of the 
leading newspapers of the United States, 
These statements have been used before, 
but I am sure a repetition is justified here 
because of the importance of their inter- 
pretation of the treaty from the standpoint 
of the average citizen of the United States. 
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First, from the New York Times, dated 
March 22, 1949: 

“The North Atlantic Pact contains prom- 
ises not even dreamed of by Woodrow Wilson. 
President Wilson, indeed, in his war speech 
of April 2, 1917, looked forward to a “uni- 
versal dominion of right by such a concert 
of free peoples as shall bring peace and safety 
to all nations, and make the world itself at 
last free.” But Mr. Wilson in time of peace 
would not have dared ask the Senate to com- 
mit itself, as Mr. Truman and his advisers 
are now doing, to go to war if any one of 
eleven or more nations is attacked. We 
should not quibble on this point. The de- 
fense pact means that or it means nothing.” 

Second, from the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat. dated July 7, 1949: 

“Senator CONNALLY pulled out all the stops 
in a 9,000-word concert appealing for Senate 
ratification of the Atlantic Pact. He stated 
the obvious, irrefutable arguments, and then 
some. He made it clear the world is in a 
situation where the United States cannot 
afford to do otherwise than sign the pact, 
disagreea»le and precedent shattering as it 
may be. 

“We think he erred seriously, however, in 
attempting to gloss over with the technical- 
ity the most repugnant fact of the treaty. 
He said it will not automatically commit this 
country, as some critics have contended, to 
go to war for any ally which may be attacked. 
‘The full authority of Congress to declare 
war, with all the discretion that power im- 
plies, remains unimpaired,’ he explained. 

“The word ‘automatically,’ of course, is 
merely an evasion. Should a foreign aggres- 
sion break out of such scope as to warrant 
the other signatories calling for help, Con- 
gress would have no more freedom to avoid 
war than a citizen has to defy the conven- 
tions without ostracism. Technically, the 
right of Congress to maintain an indifferent 
isolationism would exist; as a practical, moral 
matter in a world emergency, it would not. 

“Our automatic involvement in big-scale 
foreign wars is the fundamental fact of the 
treaty; without that fact—stated or im- 
plied—European nations would not be inter- 
ested in it. The pact should be sold to the 
American people on that basis. Half truths 
are not enough. If they will not accept it 
in its true meaning, now is the time for them 
to say so.” 

The editorial from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat was a comment on the statement 
of the distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee made in the opening 
days of the debate on the pact. It points up 
very forcibly the views of the newspaper 
world and the ordinary layman of this 
country. 

There seems to be senatorial support for 
my interpretation of article 5. The distin- 
guished senior Senator from Florida, Mr. 
Pepper, who announced himself in favor of 
the pact, in his speech to the Senate on 
July 15, declared: 

“In other words, the moment the attack 
occurs our obligation comes into being. We 
cannot debate in the Senate the question 
whether or not we shall go to the aid of the 
victim of armed attack. We have already 
previously given our assent to the arising of 
the obligation. If the attack is such that we 
cannot resist it, if we cannot contribute our 
part to throw it out, except by a declaration 
of war, we can debate a declaration of war, as 
to whether we shall implement our obliga- 
tion; but I do not believe that any Senator 
at that time would have the free choice to 
decide whether or not we should help. It is 
only a question as to the manner of assist- 
ance we shall give.” 

The junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLaNpERS], in his speech to the Senate July 
7, declared: 

“Senators have become very much con- 
cerned as to whether in ratifying it we are 
automatically committing ourselves to war 
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in the event of an attack by an enemy power 
on one of our cosignatories. Mr. President, it 
will not take 4 minutes to convince any reas- 
onable person that we are morally committed 
to a declaration of war in such a case. Not 
even 4 hours of the most brilliant and con- 
vincing oratory could shake this belief in 
the mind of any reasonable person. 

“Suppose, for instance, that what was mo- 
mentarily feared not.so many months ago 
took place and Norway was invaded by 
Russian forces. Does anyone believe that 
when, as, and if that does take place, there 
will be the slightest doubt in the mind of 
anyone in this room that the Norwegians 
would expect us to come to their aid in the 
shortest possible time and with the greatest 
possible measure of assistance? It is fan- 
tastic that, having signed the pact, we should 
hesitate todoso. * * * 

“Mr. President, we are quibbling when we 
question this moral obligation. It is there. 
It will be accepted, not merely for its own 
sake, but for its intimate connection with 
national interests of safety and survival.” 

The view of one European member of 
the pact is presented in a dispatch from 
Copenhagen, Denmark, to the Washington 
Post under date of March 23. This state- 
ment is typical. I quote: 

“Foreign Minister Gustav Rasmussen told 
Parliament today that under the proposed 
North Atlantic Treaty the United States 
‘would go to war’ if any of the signatory 
nations is attacked. 

“*To the Danish Government,’ he said, 
‘there is no doubt that the United States 
will consider herself pledged to assist an 
attacked nation with all her force. 

“If armed force is necessary to reestablish 
security, it is evident that the member coun- 
tries possessing such force are obliged to use 
it. That means that if an armed attack oc- 
curred on one of the member countries it 
could have only one answer—the United 
States would go to war.’” 

I think I have presented enough quota- 
tions from proponents and opponents of the 
pact and from laymen in the United States 
to indicate that there is a sharp difference 
of opinion on what article 5 really commits 
us to do. I shall not cite more. 

From these quotations it appears that not- 
withstanding interpretations of article 5 
made by the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and its ranking minority 
member that only Congress can declare war 
and that it will be required to do that by 
reason o* the provisions of article 11 of the 
pact, there are others in this country and in 
Europe who believe the pact commits the 
United States automatically to go to war in 
the event any one or more of the other pact 
members are victims of a major attack. 

It seems to me that every effort should be 
made to have the pact mean the same thing 
in Europe as in this country so that there 
will be no disputes and arguments after the 
pact is ratified. Now is the time to clarify 
anything that is vague or uncertain in the 
pact and to make such amendments by 
reservation which will not violate the Con- 
stitution of the United States and yet at 
the same time give the maximum of sup- 
port to the friendly nations in the pact. 

That is the reason why I have proposed 
the two reservations to article 5. They go 
to the very fundamentals of both the pact 
and the Constitution. 


HUGHES AGAINST COMMITTING US TO WAR 


The issues contained in article 5 and 
pointed up rather forcibly by the reser- 
vations I propose are not new. Back in 
1919 these issues were discussed. I think 
it will be of considerable help to us to get 
the views of one of the great men of our 
time, a man whom I have already quoted 
the former Chief Justice of the United 
States, Charles Evans Hughes. 

Referring again to the letter which he 
sent to Senator Hale in 1919, which con- 
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cerned proposed reservations to famed article 
10 of the covenant of the League of Nations, 
let me quote from that letter: 

“If we are entering upon a new world order 
of democracies, the inevitable consequences 
should be recognized. Democracies cannot 
promise war after the manner of monarchs. 
It is idle to attempt to commit free peoples 
to the making of war in an unknown con- 
tingency when such a war may be found to 
be clearly opposed to the dictates of jus- 
wa F.> ¥ 

“Article 10 is objectionable because it is an 
illusory engagement. Whether we shall go 
to war to preserve the territorial integrity of 
another state in a situation not now dis- 
closed or described so that the merits of the 
case may be judged will depend upon the 
action of Congress, and that action will be 
taken according to the conviction of our 
People as to our duty in the light of the 
demands of justice as they appear when the 
exigency arises. The general guaranty of 
article 10 cannot be relied upon to produce 
action contrary to its judgment. We should 
not enter into a guaranty which would ex- 
pose us to the charge of bad faith or of hav- 
ing defaulted in our obligation, notwith- 
standing that Congress in refusing to make 
war had acted in accordance with its concep- 
tion of duty in the circumstances disclosed.” 

Mr. Justice Hughes also suggested a reser- 
vation to article 10. I quote only 4 part of 
the suggestion, but it is the part pertinent 
to this discussion: 

The United States of America assumes no 
obligation under said article to undertake 
any military expedition or to employ its 
Armed Forces on land or sea unless such 
action is authorized by the Congress of the 
United States of America which has exclu- 
sive authority to declare war or to determine 
for the United States of America whether 
there is any obligation on its part under said 
article and the means or action by which any 
such obligation shall be fulfilled. 

The first paragraph of Mr. Justice Hughes’ 
famous statement is worthy of further com- 
ment. He said “Democracies cannot promise 
war after the manner of monarchs. It is 
idle to attempt to commit free peoples to 
the making of war in an unknown contin- 
gency when such a war may be found to be 
clearly opposed to the dictates of justice.” 

What ai‘icle 5 attempts to do is to com- 
mit us to war now upon the happening of 
a contingency, to wit, an all-out attack on 
any one or more of our pact members. It is 
said that, pact or no pact, if such an attack 
were made on any one of the nations named 
in the pact, we would immediately respond 
with a declaration of war. I think that is 
true as of today. I would be willing to vote 
for such a declaration. 

But article 5 attempts to do more than 
that. It writes into an agreement that the 
conditions of today will in effect exist for 20 
years, and that we will respond to the condi- 
tions which are thus frozen into the treaty 
the same way at some future time. 


WHO ARE OUR ALLIES? 


It seems to me that is a very unwise step 
for this country to take. It was only a few 
years ago when Russia was our ally and Italy 
was our enemy. Now the situation is re- 
versed. It was only a year ago when China 
was our ally. Today she is rapidly being 
turned into an enemy state by reason of the 
victory of an ideology in a civil war. Many 
of the other members of the Russian or east- 
ern bloc were our allies. They are in the 
so-called enemy group today. 

It should be kept in mind that each of our 
proposed allies in the new alliance have 
their own selfish interest to serve, and when 
the pressure becomes strong enough, alli- 
ance or no alliance, pact or no pact, they will 
follow the line of their own selfish interests. 
This has been demonstrated repeatedly by 
Great Britain since the end of the First 
World War. She was a member of the 
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League of Nations, but failed to back up 
the guaranty of the League covenant. She 
joined in a treaty with Italy, France, and 
Germany at Locarno. When Germany 
marched into the Rhineland, she failed 
France. She refused to help France enforce 
the Locarno territorial guaranty. She has 
been found doing some vetoing on her own 
account in the United Nations. She entered 
into an agreement with the United States 
with respect to Marshall funds received from 
the United States. According to our State 
Department, that agreement has not been 
kept, and pressure has recently been exerted 
to get her to keep her agreement. 

She agreed in principle to freedom of trade 
between the nations, yet she joined in an 
exclusive pact for the trade of Argentina. 
We probably would do the same thing un- 
der the circumstances. 

The point I am trying to make is no mat- 
ter what the terms of an aliance are, national 
interest will supersede those terms and in 
the end defeat the alliance unless during the 
entire period of time, the situation remains 
the same. It cannot be kept the same by 
a mere agreement and that is what the pact 
tries to do. 

It is as true today as when Justice Hughes 
said it, that “democracies cannot promise 
war after the manner of monarchs. No free 
people can be committed to the making of 
war in an unknown contingency when such 
a@ contingency may be clearly found to be 
opposed to the dictates of justice. There can 
be no successful denial of these fundamental 
principles.” 

It seems to me the Congresses of the future 
can be trusted to use their best judgment, 
and in this case should be trusted as the 
peoples’ representatives. This treaty is 
something new in our history. We are now 
putting ourselves in the position of agree- 
ing to wage war to protect the soil and the 
flags of other territories to which our people, 
our youth, owe no allegiance. If a Congress 
of the future, when an emergency should 
arise—and God forbid that it should—does 
not believe that the cause is just, that it 
is opposed to the dictates of justice, it is un- 
likely that it would enter into the war with 
any degree of enthusiasm. In fact, it might 
repudiate the treaty, feeling that it would 
be better to do that than engage in a cause 
which it felt was unjust. 

We should not enter into any agreement 
that would bring about a situation where 
our Congress would be forced to repudiate 
a solemn obligation. 

It should also be kept in mind what we 
of this generation are actually doing and 
saying in this treaty and in the arguments 
in support of it. 

For instance, we say that had such a 
treaty been in existence at the time the 
First World War was begun, it would not 
have started; that the Kaiser and his war 
ministers would have hesitated before start- 
ing the fray. We overlook the fact that the 
Kaiser deliberately brought on our partici- 
pation in the war by his conduct of unre- 
stricted submarine warfare. Apparently he 
did not fear us in spite of our protests and 
our warnings. 

We say that Hitler never would have 
marched had there been such an organiza- 
tion when World War II began. Let us 
not forget that there was a world organi- 
zation in existence, made up of practically 
all the nations of the world except the 
United States, organized for the very pur- 
pose of preventing war with a guaranty of a 
territorial integrity for member nations. 
This was a powerful organization, yet it 
permitted Hitler to take the first step when 
he marched into the Rhineland. He had 
few guns, few soldiers, practically no planes, 
and no submarines at that time, but this or- 
ganization did not have the will for peace, 
It did not have the will to stop him. 

It is speculation to state now that had an 
Atlantic Pact been in existence he would 
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not have marched in 1939. But according 
to the State Department he knew we would 
likely come in. The recent issue from the 
State Department files indicates clearly he 
was advised the United States would come 
to the rescue of Great Britain, but that did 
not stop him. In fact, following Pearl Har- 
bor, he declared war on the United States. 
We only recognized a state of war which he 
created as between us and Germany. 

In these two instances it seems to me this 
generation is showing a great amount of 
egotism to say that we can read the minds 
of those who have passed on. Even with 
our hindsight, we are probably not as wise 
as we think we are. But we do not stop 
there. We attempt to see what will happen 
in the future, for 20 years. 

I think this is an extremely dangerous 
thesis. We had better take a look at our- 
selves to see if after all we have the wisdom 
to say now, better than future generations 
can say it, whether or not they shall go to 
war upon the happening of a certain con- 
tingency. 

In the second paragraph of his letter, 
Justice Hughes points out the duty of Con- 
gress to make the decision on what will be 
done, “and that action will be taken ac- 
cording to the conviction of our people as 
to our duty in the light of the demands 
of justice as they appear when the exigency 
exists.” 

That is sound doctrine. It is old-fash- 
ioned doctrine. It makes sense in any time 
or age, and particularly at the present time. 
The statement in that paragraph which we 
should keep clearly in mind and adopt as 
one of our guiding principles is that we 
should not enter into a guaranty which 
would expose us to the charge of bad faith 
or of having defaulted in our obligation, 
notwithstanding that Congress in refusing 
to make war had acted in accordance with 
its conception of duty in the circumstances 
disclosed. 

This should fully answer the statement— 
“Well, if we do enter the treaty and make 
the commitments, we can denounce the 
treaty and get out of it any time we feel 
our interests require us to do so.” 

The final paragraph in Justice Hughes’ 
letter states the circumstances of a reser- 
vation which he suggested to Senator Hale 
as necessary to protect the United States 
if the League Covenant were adopted. It 
should be remembered, too, that Mr. Jus- 
tice Hughes was in favor of the United 
States joining the League of Nations, but 
he felt the interests of the United States 
should be protected and that reservations 
to that treaty were desirable and necessary 
and practical. 


ARTICLE 5 CUTS THE HEART OUT OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 


It is said that article 5 is the heart of 
the pact and that if my reservations, which 
I read to the Senate awhile ago, should be 
adopted, it will cut the very heart out of the 
pact. My answer to that is that if the pact 
means what it seems to say and as I and 
many others have interpreted it, article 5 
cuts the very heart out of the Constitution 
of the United States, because I cannot con- 
ceive of any greater right of the people than 
to decide for themselves whether they are 
going to fight in any cause which may arise. 

It is the sworn duty of every Senator, in- 
cluding myself, to support and defend the 
Constitution of the United States. I want 
to do just that, not because of any tech- 
nical reasoning, but because I believe the 
provisions in the Constitution that only Con- 
gress can declare war and authorize the em- 
ployment of the Armed Forces in case of war 
is a sound and wise doctrine, and that it 
applies especially in this case where we are 
making the commitment to defend the ter- 
ritory of some other country in the event of 
any emergency that may arise, or in the 
event of any attack that may come. 
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I think the implications growing out of 
the Constitution with respect to the declara- 
tion of war and the making of war are that 
the Congress in existence at the time when 
an emergency arises, should freely and un- 
fettered and without limitations of any 
kind, make the decision between war and 
peace. 7 

I am convinced that no free people can 
long remain free if it permits its Officials to 
do by indirection something that seems to 
be desirable at the time, yet violates the 
Constitution which is based on principles 
which never change, but are applicable to 
nearly all situations in life, in modern times 
as well as in early days of the Republic's 
history. 

Let me re*er to lend-lease for a moment. 
Lend-lease was a legal fiction. We wanted 
to help the Allies in the war, and we tried to 
find some way to preserve the principles of 
neutrality and at the same time violate 
them in effect. 

Under those circumstances we called it 
lend-lease, though we knew at the time 
that we were not lending the goods or the 
armaments to the Allies. We knew that we 
were giving them to the Allies, and we in- 
tended to give them to them in nearly 100 
percent of the instances of lend-lease. There 
were some instances in which we did not 
make actual leases. But we acted by indi- 
rection. It seemed to be the smart thing to 
do, the brilliant thing to do. But I would 
have felt better had we said, “Yes, we are 
going to intervene in this war; we are going 
to give the equipment you need to fight the 
war.” 

I want to go just as far as possible in 
helping our friends in bringing together in a 
common understanding those who are op- 
posed to the ideology of communism, which 
I detest and abhor just as much as any man 
in this Chamber, or the United States for 
that matter. I should like to vote for this 
pact, and I will do so, provided the reserva- 
tions which I have proposed are made a part 
of the resolution of ratification. I include 
the two reservations I have mentioned, and 
the third, which will be proposed by me and 
at least two other Senators to article 3. I 
say this in spite of the fact that I have al- 
ready pointed out many weaknesses in the 
pact. 

There are some advantages to those pro- 
visions which bring people together in some 
kind of a working arrangement under which 
at least they can talk over mutual problems 
of defense and plan that defense, even 
though they are not in an ironclad alliance. 

I point out that these reservations go only 
to the use of arms, the waging of war. All 
other measures agreed to in the pact, eco- 
nomic and otherwise, designed to help the 
parties to develop mutual aid among them- 
selves are not affected at all by these reser- 
vations. 

The questions I have raised in the past 
have not all been answered and probably 
never will be until history writes the final 
page on this period of our national existence. 
Some of them have been answered through 
the graciousness of many Senators who are 
experts in this field, and others who have 
testified. 

It has been my particular purpose to de- 
velop as much interest in the pact as possible 
so that the people of the country will realize 
the heavy responsibility we are assuming 
when we ratify it. We are assuming heavy 
responsibilities which many people do not 
even realize. I think Mr. Reston, in the New 
York Times, pointed out that many people 
say, “Suppose we do enter into the pact. 
When the time comes Congress can take cave 
of the situation. We probably will not have 
to do very much about it at that time.” The 
public has not been too well informed about 
this pact, even though the newspapers have 
carried many volumes of printed matter and 
statements by various persons in connection 





with it. I think further, if a check were 
made, it would be found that fewer people 
know about the pact and what it means than 
know about the Marshall plan, which has 
been in existence for some time. As I re- 
member, the percentage of people in the 
United States who really knew anything 
about the Marshall plan was very low. 

The reservations I propose to article 5 gre 
nothing more or less than a restatement of 
the old and well-established principles of the 
Constitution with respect to the declaring 
and making of war. 

The chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee has declared: 

“The full authority of the Congress to de- 
clare war with all the discretion that power 
implies, remains unimpaired.” 

He is making a plea for the pact, and using 
that as an argument. I invite attention to 
what Mr. Justice Hughes said in that con- 
nection. When the proponents use that 
argument in favor of ratification, then there 
is no reason why a reservation should not be 
accepted. Those are not his exact words, 
but I think that is the substance of his 
meaning. 

That statement contains the meat of the 
reservations which I am proposing stripped 
of the formal language. The senior Senator 
from Michigan, ranking minority member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, has de- 
clared that Congress will have final respon- 
sibility of declaring war in the case of a total 
or all-out attack on any member of the al- 
liance. Foregin nations have other interpre- 
tations. Many Members of this body think 
that the pact contains a total commitment, 
which in effect declares war in advance upon 
the happening of a war-provoking incident. 
They believe that it is a declaration of war 
by treaty. They believe that the House of 
Representatives will be completely bypassed 
and robbed of its constitutional respon- 
sibility. 

It should now be clear beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that clarifying reservations are 
needed. Why then should not such reserva- 
tions be adopted, if the proponents of the 
treaty are sincere in their arguments that 
our time-honored constitutional principles 
are to be preserved. I do not doubt the sin- 
cerity of the proponents, and at the moment 
it is impossible for me to understand why 
they should oppose these reservations. 
There is no practical difficulty in their adop- 
tion. It has been done many times in the 
past in connection with treaties. I have 
placed the figures in the Recorp. In fact, it 
has been the rule rather than otherwise in 
connection with treaties which have been 
ratified by the Senate. 

I point out that it has been declared by 
some of the proponents of the treaty that 
people in foreign countries which are mem- 
bers of the pact take the same view we have. 
Then why should they object to a reserva- 
tion? Why should there be need for renego- 
tiation, if they take that point of view? 

However, I do not agree with that state- 
ment. I do not think they have that point 
of view. I believe that the statement of the 
Foreign Minister of Denmark is typical of the 
way in which those peoples look upon this 
pact. It will not be necessary to renegotiate 
the treaty if the reservations to which I have 
referred are adopted. Justice Hughes has 
pointed that out; and particularly is it true 
when those who have been urging the adop- 
tion of the treaty are using the substance of 
the reservation as an argument why we 
should ratify the treaty. 


Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I wish to inquire 
about the further procedure in connec- 
tion with the protocol. It is evident 
that it would be quite late this evening 


February 6 


before we could reach a vote on the reso- 
lution of ratification, for it would be nec- 
essary first to have a quorum call. 

I now ask unanimous consent that, 
following the convening of the Senate 
tomorrow and following the usual morn- 
ing hour, debate on the reservation sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Utah be 
limited to 30 minutes to each side, and 
that debate on the resolution of ratifica- 
tion and the protocol] itself be limited to 
30 minutes to each side. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings in connection with the quorum 
call be dispensed with, that the sugges- 
tion of the absence of a quorum may be 
withdrawn, and that the order for the 
call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senate resumed legislative session, 





POSITION TAKEN BY GENERAL EISEN- 
HOWER IN REGARD TO SPAIN 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, as many 
persons know, I hold Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in the highest respect, and 
I consider him to be a personal friend. 
I am pleased to make this fact known 
to as many as may be interested. I make 
clear also that I would do nothing inten- 
tionally to injure or embarrass General 
Eisenhower. 

I speak about the general at this mo- 
ment because of an article about him 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of this morning. I am going to read this 
news story, which was written by the 
Associated Press, out of Paris, on yester- 
day, February 5, and then I shall com- 
ment on its obvious contradictions, lack 
of logic, and the absence of common 
sense. In my view, it would not be pos- 
sible for General Eisenhower to make 
some of the comments which are credited 
to him in this dispatch, which reads as 
follows: 

Orr-ReEcorp STAND—IKE PICTURED FIRM 

AGAINST SPAIN IN Pact 

Paris, February 5.—Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower was quoted by an American labor 
leader today as saying that Spain does not 
have a free regime and would be kept out of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization as 
long as he commands in Europe. 

Officials at Eisenhower’s headquarters said 
the report could not be confirmed or denied 


since it concerned an off-the-record con- 
versation. 

The statement was reported to have been 
made at a luncheon for a group of European 
and American labor leaders at the general's 
headquarters yesterday. One of the group, 
who asked that his name not be used, gave 
this account of the occasion: 

After a detailed briefing on the organi- 
zation of SHAPE, a buffet lunch was served 
for the 13-man executive committee ‘of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

A group of five or six—including the in- 
formant—was conversing with Eisenhower. 
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He explained that in his opinion there were 
three major factors in European defense— 
economic, military, and moral. They are all 
equal value and the weakness of any one 
meant a weakness of the whole, he said. 

French and British delegates suggested 
that the moral weakness of western support 
for Generalissimo Franco’s dictatorship 
weakened its position against the Soviet 
dictatorship. 

Eisenhower replied that you had to weigh 
whether the military advantages outweighed 
the moral loss. He said it in terms of a 
deal—you could get some things from Spain 
without putting it on the same level as 
NATO. He went on to say that the labor 
men were insinuating that Spain was al- 
ready admitted or about to be admitted to 
NATO. 

That was not true, Eisenhower was re- 
ported to have said with some vehemence, 
and it would not be true as long as he was 
supreme commander. 

According to the informant, he went on to 
say that Spain does not have a free regime 
and that he had no particular love for that 
kind of regime. On the other hand, he was 
said to have described Spain as a minor 
danger that can be handled in time, not on 
the same level as the much greater danger 
from Soviet Russia. 

Eisenhower also was said to have pointed 
out that the west is supporting Marshal Tito 
and to have expressed the opinion that there 
was no difference between the regimes of 
Spain and Yugoslavia from the point of view 
of freedom. 


Mr. President, the Associated Press 
dispatch points out that Eisenhower’s 
headquarters has stated that the sub- 
stance of the reported conversation 
could nct be confirmed or denied, since 
it concerned an off-the-record conver- 
sation. In my opinion, unless General 
Eisenhower himself reflects on the re- 
ported conversation, the assumption will 
remain that General Eisenhower did ex- 
press the Spanish views credited to him. 
Any such assumption is completely un- 
fair to General Eisenhower, to Spain, 
to the Government of the United States, 
and to NATO. 

In my considered opinion, General 
Eisenhower could not and would not 
have spoken as the Associated Press story 
indicates that he did speak. Some of my 
reasons for feeling that General Eisen- 
hower has been misrepresented are 
these: 

First. General Eisenhower has ap- 
peared before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate since he became 
the Supreme Commander of the Armed 
Forces of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. In these meetings, General 
Eisenhower has spoken frankly and 
soberly about the military and strategic 
importance of Spain. As a member of 
the Armed Services Committee, I was 
present at those meetings, during which 
General Eisenhower never offered a 
single prejudiced comment against 
Spain. 

Second. General Eisenhower is quoted 
as having said that Spain would be kept 
out of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization as long as he commands in Eu- 
rope. General Eisenhower knows as 
everybody else ought to know that the 
military commander of the NATO armed 
forces does not determine who shall and 
who shall not become a member of 
NATO. 


Third. There is some reason to believe 
that General Eisenhower may request 
to be relieved of his present assignment 
as supreme commander during the 
course of this year, so that he may re- 
turn to the United States. 

Against this obvious possibility, it 
would be extremely unlikely for General 


-Eisenhower to say that he would keep 


Spain out of NATO for so long as he re- 
mained in command in Europe. Every- 
body knows that a new member can only 
be admitted to membership in NATO by 
unanimous consent of the NATO mem- 
ber nations. It is common knowledge 
that no member nation has yet sug- 
gested that Spain apply for or be ad- 
mitted to NATO. If and when such a 
recommendation is made, it will take 
many months before action is possible 
through the legislative processes of the 
member nations. 

Fourth. General Eisenhower is report- 
ed to have described Spain as being a 
danger to the free world, and as saying 
that the Spanish danger could be han- 
dled after the Russian danger had been 
abated. Even if General Eisenhower be- 
lieved this, which logic tells me he does 
not, General Eisenhower, as a responsi- 
ble American commander, would never 
make any such statement to a group of 
comparative strangers. 

Fifth. All of us know that the late 
Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
Sherman, was exploring the possibility 
of the United States, reaching a military 
understanding with Spain at the time of 
his death. All of us know, as does Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, that a military mission 
from the United States has recently been 
developing Admiral Sherman’s possibil- 
ity in Spain. General Eisenhower would 
no more pursue a course contrary to the 
exploratory course approved by his Gov- 
ernment than he would renounce his citi- 
zenship. 

Sixth. If General Eisenhower actually 
said what has been credited to him by 
the Associated Press, he would be the 
only American general or flag officer I 
know of to maintain such a view. 

Seventh. General Eisenhower is ac- 
knowledged everywhere to be a military 
diplomat of the highest possible quality. 
In either capacity it would be impossible 
and downright stupid for him needlessly 
to criticize a nation whose resources may 
well mean the difference between disas- 
ter and victory if the world should find 
itself engulfed in global combat. 

Mr. President, I have never read a 
news story which to my conviction, so 
misrepresents an American leader. Un- 
less this misrepresentation is cleared 
away, our present efforts to reach reason- 
able agreements with Spain may be 
ruined, and the international picture 
will become more confused and cloudy 
than is presently the sad case. 

In my view, General Eisenhower has 
been placed in a contradictory position, 
which he and he alone can clarify. The 
Senator from Washington urges General 
Eisenhower for his own personal good, 
for the good of our Nation and of Spain, 
and of collective security, to deny as be- 
ing without foundation in fact the Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch to which I have 
made reference. 


WHY IS THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
KOREAN WAR?—LETTER FROM MRS. 
MILTON BONGLE 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
received a letter yesterday which I should 
like to read into the Recorp. It is as 
follows: 


Senator JoSePpH McCarTuy, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR McCarRtHyY: I am a girl 18 
years old, married, and have a daughter a 
year and a half. Right now my husband is 
in Korea. He was drafted a year ago last 
October. All I want to know is the answer 
to one question. Why is he over there? 
Micky, my husband, doesn’t know. And all 
my daughter has for a daddy is a picture. 

They tell us we aren’t at war. Yet they 
drafted my husband. One of the boys from 
town here was killed over there. The Gov- 
ernment would only pay the expenses of his 
body being shipped home as far as California. 
They said that was where it was taken from 
and because we aren’t at war, they wouldn’t 
pay it the rest of the way. But if we aren’t 
at war, why did he get killed?. Maybe I just 
can’t understand the world situation. But 
all I know is that they have taken my hus- 
band away. And I would like to know why. 
I haven’t seen him since last March. Maybe 
to you that doesn’t seem like a very long 
time. But to me it certainly does. I would 
appreciate it very, very much if you would 
take time out to answer this letter. Thank 
you very much. , 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. MILTON BONGLE. 

STURGEON Bay, WIs. 


Mr. President, I have read this letter 
into the Recorp, and I call upon the 
President and the Secretary of State to 
answer it. I am afraid I can give this 
woman no comfort whatever. If I were 
to answer her honestly, I should have to 
tell her that if her husband is killed, it 
will be because his death warrant was 
signed and sealed in the State Depart- 
ment. 

If I were to answer her, I should have 
to tell her that her husband should not 
be there, and that there are 600,000 
friendly Chinese troops on the island of 
Formosa, who might well be used to re- 
place the American boys in Korea. 

If I were to answer her honestly, I 
should have to recite to her the testimony 
before the Russell committee, wherein 
the State and Defense Department heads 
admitted that we dare not fight the Mac- 
Arthur type of war, because if we did, 
and it appeared that we were going to 
win, Russia might enter the conflict; and 
therefore, we could not run the risk of 
winning the Korean war. 

If I were to answer her honestly, I 
would recall to her mind the orders to the 
Seventh Fleet, orders which are in exist- 
ence as of this moment—the most trea- 
sonable orders I believe ever issued in war 
or in peacetime. The order is that the 
Seventh Fleet protect the long and ex- 
posed Communist coast line. I should 
have to refer her to the testimony of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, to the effect 
that that order to the Seventh Fleet has 
released two Chinese armies from their 
task of protecting the Communist coast 
line—a job now being done by our Navy— 
and that those two Chinese armies are 
now in Korea killing American boys. 

I should like to call upon the crimson 
clique within the State Department, who 
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have planned disaster for America ever 
since and beyond Yalta, through Pots- 
dam, through the time of the Marshall 
mission to China, and through the pres- 
ently existing order to the Seventh 
Fleet—I call upon them to answer this 
unfortunate woman. 


KIM SONG NORE—BILL POSTPONED 
INDEFINITELY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a concurrent resolu- 
tion and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 60), as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the action of 
the two Houses in connection with the pas- 
sage of the bill (S. 1236) for the relief of 
Kim Song Nore be rescinded, and that the 
said bill be postponed indefinitely. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. MORSE. Reserving the right to 
object, and I am sure that after the ex- 
planation I probably shall not object, I 
wonder whether we could have an expla- 
nation as to why this action is necessary. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The reason for 
the resolution is that Kim Song Nore is 
now deceased. 

Mr. MORSE. I have no objection. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Reserving the right 
to object, I, like the Senator from Ore- 
gon, had wanted an explanation, but I 
think the explanation is a reasonable 
one, so I certainly shall not object. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. I think I probably 
ought to state what the bill contained, 
in order to make the ReEcorp clear. It 
was Senate bill 1236, which provided: 

That, notwithstanding the provisions of 
law relating to inadmissibility of aliens be- 
cause of race, Kim Song Nore may be ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if he is otherwise admissible under 
the immigration laws. 


The bill passed the Senate on October 
11, 1951. Kim Song Nore being now de- 
ceased, there is no reason for the enact- 
ment of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 


DEATH OF FORMER REPRESENTATIVE 
FRANK KEEFE, OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I was 
greatly saddened to learn ®f the death 
of Frank Keefe, who was a Member 
of the House of Representatives for ap- 
proximately 10 years. During the time 
of his service I was a Member of the 
House and served with him on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and came to 
know him intimately. I think those 
who are familiar with his personality 
and his work will agree that he was 
one of the most forceful speakers, one 
of the ablest debaters, and one of the 
keenest analysts who ever served in the 
House of Representatives. 
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His work on the committee to investi- 
gate the Pearl Harbor disaster placed 
the Nation forever in his debt. His work 
in connection with preventive measures 
in the field of medicine again placed the 
country forever in his debt. 

He was an ardent patriot and a very 
able Member of the House of Represent- 
atives. Those of us who knew him per- 
sonally feel that a great citizen and a 
great servant of the Nation has met an 
untimely death. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota in his tribute to the late Frank 
Keefe, of Wisconsin. I knew him dur- 
ing his service in the House. He was 
a great American and an outstanding 
public servant. He was certainly one 
of the hardest-working Members of the 
House. I came in contact with him 
through the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee and formed a great admiration 
for him. I agree with the Senator from 
South Dakota that the country has suf- 
fered a great loss in the passing of Mr. 
Keefe. 


RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate, in accordance 
with the resolution agreed to earlier to- 
day, stand in recess until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). In accordance 
with the provisions of Senate Resolu- 
tion 274, agreed to today, the Senate, 
as a further mark of respect to the mem- 
ory of the late King George VI of Eng- 
land, will now take a recess until 12 
o'clock noon tomorrow. 

Thereupon (at 5 o’clock and 53 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess 
until tomorrow, Thursday, February 7, 
1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 6 (legislative day of 
January 10), 1952: 

United STATES ATTORNEY 

Albert William Barlow, of Hawaii, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
Hawaii, vice Ray J. O'Brien, resigned. 
District ATTORNEY FOR THE CANAL ZONE 

Rowland Keough Hazard, of Rhode Island, 
to be district attorney for the Canal Zone, 
vice Daniel E. McGrath, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive z.ominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 6 (legislative day 
of January 10), 1952: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


David K. E. Bruce, of Virginia, to be Under 
Secretary of State. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Henry S. Villard, of New York, to be Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the United 
Kingdom of Libya. 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Abbot L. Mills, Jr., of Oregon, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System for the unexpired term 
of 14 years from February 1, 1944, 


February 6 


James Louis Robertson, of Nebraska, to be 
@ member of the Board of Governors of the 
Fcderal Reserve System for the unexpired 
term of 14 years from February 1, 1950. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, who art ac- 
quainted with our many needs and canst 
supply them all, wilt Thou touch us with 
Thy spirit and may we know the secret 
of joyous and victorious living. 

Grant that we may learn how to read 
and interpret the meaning of life as a 
quest and a conquest and may live it 
nobly and helpfully and without fear. 

Give us the courage and confidence to 
believe that we must trust ourselves 
humbly and heroically to Thy divine 
power and wisdom if we are to find our 
way in these confused and troubled 
times. 

We pray that Thou wilt bestow the 
richest consolations of Thy grace upon 
the members of the bereaved family and 
all the citizens of the British Empire as 
they mourn the death of the beloved 
King. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord who is able to do for us exceed- 
ing abundantly above all we can ask or 
desire. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


AE Sse 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

8.1851. An act to assist in preventing 
aliens from entering or remaining in the 
United States illegally. 


SIDNEY BUCHMAN 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announces 
that, pursuant to House Resolution 517, 
Eighty-second Congress, he did on today, 
February 6, 1952, certify to the United 
States attorney, District of Columbia, the 
willful default of Sidney Buchman in 
failing to appear before the Committee 
on Un-American Activities in respons? to 
a subpena duly served upon him by direc- 
tion of the said committee. 


TAKING AND DESTRUCTION OF D/N- 
GEROUS WEAPONS, DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 
Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent for the immediate 

consideration of the bill (S. 493) to re- 
quire the taking and destruction of dan- 
gerous weapons in certain cases, and for 
other purposes. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman explain the bill? 

Mr. MCMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of the bill is to provide an 
orderly procedure for the disposal of 
pistols and other dangerous weapons 
where they ‘have been seized in the 
course of a lawful arrest or following 
a lawful search. In the past the prop- 
erty clerk of the Metropolitan Police 
Department of the District of Columbia 
was authorized to dispose of such weap- 
ons only where the defendant had been 
convicted of a crime of violence. 

The bill provides protection for lawful 
owners of weapons, including the right 
of appeal to the courts, where title to 
such weapons is in dispute. The bill has 
the approval of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia and 
the United States Department of Justice. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, this same legislation 
was passed by the Senate in the first 
session of the Eighty-second Congress? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes; and it was 
passed by the House in the last session 
of th> Eighty-first Congress. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
withdraw my reservation of ‘objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to control the possession, sale, trans- 
fer, and use of pistols and other dangerous 
weapons in the District of Columbia, to pro- 
vide penalties, to prescribe rules of evidence, 
and for other purposes,” approved July 8, 
1932 (D. C. Code, 1940 ed., secs. 22-3201 
to 22-3216), is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 

“SEc. 18. (a) As used in this section, the 
term ‘dangerous article’ means (1) any 
weapon such as a pistol, machine gun, sawed- 
off shotgun, blackjack, slingshot, sandbag, or 
metal knuckles, or (2) any instrument, at- 
tachment, or appliance for causing the firing 
of any firearms to be silent or intended to 
lessen or muffle the noise of the firing of any 
firearms. 

“(b) A dangerous article unlawfully owned, 
possessed, or carried is hereby declared to 
be a nuisance. 

“(c) When a police officer, in the course of 
a lawful arrest or lawful search, discovers a 
dangerous article which he reasonably be- 
lieves is a nuisance under subsection (b) he 
shall take it into his possession and surrender 
it to the property clerk of the Metropolitan 
Police Department. 

“(d) (1) Within 30 days after the date of 
such surrender, any person may file in the 
office of the property clerk of the Metropoli- 
tan Police Department a written claim for 
possession of such dangerous article. Upon 
the expiration of such period, the property 
clerk shall notify each such claimant, by reg- 
istered mail addressed to the address shown 
on the claim, of the time and place of a 
hearing to determine which claimant, if any, 
is entitled to possession of such dangerous 
article. Such hearing shall be held within 
60 days after the date of such surrender. 

“(2) At the hearing the property clerk 
shall hear and receive evidence with respect 
to the claims filed under paragraph (1). 
Thereafter he shall determine which claim- 
ant, if any, is entitled to possession of such 
dangerous article and shall reduce his deci- 
sion to writing. The property clerk shall 
send a true copy of such written decision to 
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each claimant by registered mail addressed to 
the last known address of such claimant. 

“(3) Any claimant may, within 30 days 
after the day on which the copy of such 
decision was mailed to such claimant, file an 
appeal in the municipal court for the District 
of Columbia. If the claimant files an ap- 
peal, he shall at the same time give written 
notice thereof to the property clerk. If the 
decision of the property clerk is so appealed, 
the property clerk shall not dispose of the 
dangerous article while such appeal is pend- 
ing and, if the final judgment is entered by 
such court, he shall dispose of such danger- 
ous article in accordance with the judgment 
of such court. The municipal court for the 
District of Columbia is authorized to deter- 
mine which claimant, if any, is entitled to 
possession of the dangerous article and to 
enter a judgment ordering a disposition of 
such dangerous article consistent with sub- 
section (f). 

(4) If there is no such appeal, or if such 
appeal is dismissed or withdrawn, the prop- 
erty clerk shall dispose of such dangerous 
article in accordance with subsection (f). 

“{5) The property clerk shall make no dis- 
position of a dangerous article under this 
section, whether in accordance with his own 
decision or in accordance with the judgment 
of the municipal court for the District of 
Columbia, until the United States attorney 
for the District of Columbia certifies to him 
that such dangerous article will not be 
needed as evidence. 

“(e) A person claiming a dangerous article 
shall be entitled to its possession only if 
(1) he shows on satisfactory evidence that 
he is the owner of the dangerous article or 
is the accredited representative of the owner, 
and that the ownership is lawful; and (2) he 
shows on satisfactory evidence that at the 
time the dangerous article was taken into 
possession by a police officer it was not un- 
lawfully owned and was not unlawfully pos- 
sessed or carried by the claimant or with his 
knowledge or consent; and (3) the receipt of 
possession by him will not cause the article 
to be a nuisance. A representative is ac- 
credited if he has a power of attorney from 
the owner. 

“(f) If a person claiming a dangerous 
article is entitled to its possession as deter- 
mined under subsections (d) and (e), pos- 
session of such dangerous article shall be 
given to such person. If no person so claim- 
ing is entitled to its possession as determined 
under subsections (d) and (e), or if there 
be no claimant, such dangerous article shall 
be destroyed. In lieu of such destruction, 
any such serviceable dangerous article may, 
upon order of the Commissioners of the Dis- 


* trict of Columbia, be transferred to and used 


by any Federal or District Government law- 
enforcing agency, and the agency receiving 
same shall establish property responsibility 
and records of these dangerous articles. 

“(g) The property clerk shall not be liable 
in damages for any action performed in good 
faith under this section.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





ARCHBISHOP OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
ARCHDIOCESE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6273) 
to amend the act relating to the incor- 
poration of Trinity College of Washing- 
ton, D. C., in order to make the arch- 
bishop of the Roman Catholic archdio- 
cese of Washington an ex officio mem- 
ber and chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of such college. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, will the 
chairman of the committee explain the 
bill for the benefit of the House? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to amend 
Public Law No. 28, Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, April 8, 1935, chapter 47, page 
113, volume 49, United States Statutes 
at Large, so as to substitute the name 
of the archbishop of the Roman Catho- 
lic archdiocese of Washington rather 
than the archbishop of the Roman 
Catholic archdiocese of Baltimore. 

At the time the Catholic Church in 
the United States was organized, Wash- 
ington and Baltimore were included in 
the archdiocese of Baltimore. In 1947 
the archdiocese of Washington was cre- 
ated out of territory formerly included 
in the archdiocese of Baltimore. As now 
constituted the archdiocese of Washing- 
ton includes the District of Columbia 
and several counties of the State of 
Maryland. 

Congress, in enacting Public Law 28, 
provided for membership on the board 
of trustees of Trinity College of the 
Catholic archbishop who exercised spir- 
itual jurisdiction over the college. Be- 
cause of the changes in law the college 
is no longer within the spiritual juris- 
diction of the archdiocese of Baltimore. 

The legislation has the approval of 
the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act relating to the incorporation of 
Trinity College of Washington, D. C., organ- 
ized under and by virtue of a certificate of 
incorporation pursuant to the incorporation 
laws of the District of Columbia, as provided 
in subchapter 1 of chapter 18 of the Code 
of Laws of the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved April 8, 1935 (49 Stat. 113), is 
amended by striking out “archbishop of the 
Roman Catholic archdiocese of Baltimore” 
wherever it appears therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof “archbishop of the Roman Cath- 
olic archdiocese of Washington.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S.1851. An act to assist in preventing 
aliens from entering or remaining in the 
United States illegally; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 1469. An act for the relief of Rosario 
Garcia Jimeno. 
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THE LAlE FRANK BATEMAN KEEFE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Van 
PELT]. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with deep sorrow that I bring word of 
the death of Frank Bateman Keefe, my 
predecessor, who served as a Member of 
the Congress, representing the Sixth 
District of Wisconsin from 1939 to 1951. 
He suffered a heart attack after deliv- 
ering an address at Neenah, Wis., Tues- 
day afternoon and died en route to a 
hospital. 

His passing leaves me with a profound 
sense of personal loss, just as I am sure 
it also affects many of you who knew and 
respected him during his long term of 
distinguished public service in this 
House. 

Frank Keefe was a truly great Ameri- 
can who literally gave his life for his 
country. He was one of the most con- 
scientious Members of this body, accept- 
ing the heavy responsibilities of the 
office willingly and with unselfish disre- 
gard for his personal welfare. His devo- 
tion to duty impaired his health and 
prompted him to retire voluntarily from 
this body about a year ago. I am cer- 
tain he was cognizant of the serious na- 
ture of his illness but continued to work 
vigorously since his retirement, for the 
preservation of this Republic, which he 
loved so well. He died as he lived, work- 
ing for this cause, a real champion for 
Americanism. Prior to his election to 
Congress, Frank Keefe was an outstand- 
ing trial lawyer and served several terms 
as district attorney in his home com- 
munity of Oshkosh, Wis. In his first 
term as a Member of this Congress he 
was appointed to the important Appro- 
priations Committee and served as 
chairman of the Federal Security-Labor 
Subcommittee during the Eightieth Con- 
gress. Deeply interested in public-health 
legislation, he devoted much of his great 
talent and ability to that program. The 
splendid service now being rendered in 
this field will long be a monument to 
his memory. An eloquent orator and a 
matchless debater, he was recognized as 
a leader here and was highly regarded 
on both sides of this aisle. He was a 
big man, physically and mentally, en- 
dowed with strong convictions and high 
ideals. He will be sadly missed by his 
many friends, his home community, 
State, and Nation. I join with you, his 
former colleagues, in extending my sin- 
cere sympathy to his bereaved family. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN PELT. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Frank Keefe is gone. There was a 
man. Those of us who had the privilege 
of serving with him, know of his great 
ability. We know of his character. We 
know of the logic of his mind. And those 
of us who have opposed him in debate 
were always conscious of the fact that 
Frank Keefe knew his facts. During one 
of the first days after I became a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, 
Frank talked to me about’ the activities 
here, and he said, “Young man, I want to 
tell you when you get down into the well 
of the House know your facts.” We 
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shall never forget his presence here, I 
am sure, as he often strode down this 
center aisle, and came into the well of 
the House. There was hardly need for 
a microphone when he spoke—but al- 
ways the same serious attack On the 
problem that he was discucsing. He was 
a big man physically, of course, as we 
know, and his heart was almost as big 
as his body. There was nothing that he 
would not do for a friend. He never per- 
mitted himself to become cynical. He 
always believed that somewhere along 
the line, things would right themselves— 
conditions would become better and that 
this was a great place in which to live. 

Frank came up the hard way—from a 
humble beginning. As a young lawyer 
in Winnebago County in Oshkosh, Wis., 
he was elected as the prosecuting at- 
torney, and soon gained the reputation 
of being Wisconsin’s most fearless prose- 
cutor. I think all of us can understand 
just how he achieved that reputation: 
Then a little later, he presented himself 
as a candidate for Congress. He was de- 
feated in his first attempt, but was re- 
turned to the Seventy-sixth Congress 
and served, I think, through the Eighty- 
first Congress. His service in this body 
was of such high caliber that he soon 
gained a national reputation for ability 
and integrity. He was sought all over 
the country as a public speaker. 

Frank Keefe was an unusual person- 
ality. Whenever he was in committee, 
at the luncheon table, or in private meet- 
ings he always dominated, and not ob- 
noxiously, but by virtue of his clarity of 
expression and logic. Whatever he 
undertook it was always with thorough- 
ness and intensity. 

I think it can be said that Frank Keefe 
was a casualty of public service; he died 
in the service of his people. He gave 
himself without stint as a Member of 
this body, and you will recall that when 
he first became ill it was while he was 
on his way home from a session of this 
House. He at that time was giving un- 
stinted attention to the problem of heart 
disease—and he was a victim of that 
dread disease. 

Frank Keefe has left his impact upon 
this body; he has influenced my own life 
considerably. I have personally enjoyed 
the hospitality of his home; I know the 
members of his family very well. No 
words I might say here this morning 
can add much to the Service that Frank 
Keefe rendered while a beloved Member 
of this body. 

Wisconsin will miss this great Ameri- 
can and patriot. So will his own com- 
munity and the Nation. We cannot af- 
ford to lose men like Frank Keefe. There 
are too few who can replace him. My 
only prayer, Mr. Speaker, is: “God give 
us men like him.” 

To Mrs. Keefe and his two daughters 
and his son my deepest sympathy. May 
they in their great loss be comforted in 
knowing that this husband and father 
has left his imprint on the sands of time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN PELT. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with great sorrow I learned 
this morning of the death of my close 
friend and associate of many years, the 
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Honorable Frank B. Keefe, of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Frank Keefe was one of the most out- 
standing men in recent years in Con- 
gress. He was a prodigious worker and 
had an eloquent and powerful voice 
which made him almost invincible in 
debate. He was zealously devoted to the 
service of his constituents and what was 
of value to the country. 

He was a man who loved to aid the 
causes of the weak, the infirm, and the 
afflicted. I recall his heroic battle to aid 
those who suffered from heart disease, 
his fight for cancer funds for those af- 
flicted with that dreadful disease ani 
for other humanitarian causes. Frank 
responded to the great human appeals 
of mankind and did his best to relieve 
suffering and make life a little better for 
those in need. He was just as strong 
and vigorous a fighter to make America 
a strong Nation. He wanted to make 
this country strong enough so it could 
stand up unafraid before the world. We 
have all lost a good friend, a great leader, 
an outstanding legislator, and a great 
American. Wisconsin has lost one of 
its most outstanding citizens. Men like 
Frank Keefe are not too numerous. We 
do well te pay homage to a fine and use- 
ful life. 

To his wife and other members of his 
family I extend my deepest sympathy in 
their hour of sorrow. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN PELT. I yield to the gentle- 

man from Indiana. 
* Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
but a few short days ago to us who served 
with him in the House that the great 
statesman and outstanding American 
from Wisconsin, Frank Keefe, was among 
us. When we learned of his decision to 
quit this body we were disappointed; we 
hoped he would stay with us because in 
his career here we saw the finest example 
of what real service in this body can 
mean. Particularly did those of us who 
welcomed his support in debate here on 
the floor realize and understand that 
when he left this body we would lose a 
strong and able partner in our efforts. 

As I watched Frank Keefe and his work 
here it was most apparent to me that he 
had indeed had that early training and 
experience of which his colleagues from 
Wisconsin has spoken. He served on the 
great Committee on Appropriations and 
on subcommittees of the highest respon- 
sibility; he discharged his heavy respon- 
sibilities with distinction in the best in- 
terests of his country and the people he 
was privileged to represent. As has been 
pointed out, he did not confine himself 
to service on those committees; his in- 
terests were much broader than that. 
He concerned himself with all of the 
problems that came before the House of 
Representatives and the Congress of the 
United States, giving generously—per- 
haps too much so—of his energies in the 
search for solutions to many difficult and 
perplexing problems. With an alarming 
frequency, it seems to me, we are being 
called upon here on the floor to pay our 
tribute to Members currently among us 
who are leaving us at the call of death, 
and, yes, of Members recently among us 
much too young todie. Possibly it might 
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be better understood by the people of the 
country whom we are privileged to rep- 
resent that the conscientious perform- 
ance of the work here in the House of 
Representatives is a difficult assignment, 
wearing upon mind, intellect, and physi- 
cal structure. 

Certainly Frank Keefe demonstrated 
when he was among us his intense devo- 
tion to the work of the Congress of the 
United States. It was obvious to all of 
us, as he poured his heart, his mind, and 
his effort into that work, that he was 
literally burning himself up. Yet what 
better could be said of any man that in 
serving his country well he had per- 
formed for his Nation a great and useful 
service, a service of which his family 
may well be proud, a service from which 
as they go through the years ahead they 
can take a great comfort? 

I join with my colleagues in mourning 
the departure of Frank Keefe. I wish 
he were yet among us, yet with us here 
in the Halls of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Davis]. 


FRANK B. KEEFE: WISCONSIN GIANT 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Members of the Congress, and official 
Washington that came to know him so 
well during his 12 years in the House, 
join the residents of the State of Wis- 
consin in mourning the death of Frank 
B. Keefe, of Oshkosh. To me, his passing 
is a personal loss. My first vote for a 
Congressman was cast for Frank B. 
Keefe, and his guidance was freely given 
when I first came to the Congress myself. 

Frank Keefe died as he would have 
preferred, in action. He had just com- 
pleted a speech for good government. 
His retirement from Congress was as the 
result of failing health; he knew that his 

_ life span might be lengthened if he gave 
up all civic duties, foreswore all active 
life. He did not choose it that way. In 
private life, as in the service of his Na- 
tion, he devoted his full energy to every 
task he undertook. 

In Congress Frank Keefe headed our 
Wisconsin Republican delegation and 
represented us on our party’s policy- 
making committee. He was one of the 
committee that investigated Pearl Har- 
bor, and a supplemental report he wrote 
wo~ high praise from Historian Charles 
A. Beard. His last special service was as 
a member of the committee to renovate 
the White House. It was as a member of 
the Labor-Federal Security subcommit- 
tee of appropriations that he was best 
known in Washington, where his inter- 
est in research projects in cancer, heart 
disease, and arthritis made him known 
to medical men throughout the Nation. 
It is an open secret that had his party 
won the 1948 presidential election, Frank 
Keefe would have headed Federal Secu- 
rity, and perhaps joined the Cabinet if 
the proposed secretary of public welfare 
had been authorized. 

A giant has fallen in the forests of 
Wisconsin, but America is the richer that 
Frank Bateman Keefe lived. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentieman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCormacx]. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
was saddened and grieved to learn of 
the death of our beloved colleague, one 
whom I not only valued as a friend but 
deeply respected as an individual und 
as a legislator. I join with my colleagues 
in the expressions of regret at his death 
and in the expressions of sympathy to 
Mrs. Keefe and her children. 

I can see Frank Keefe, as I am ex- 
pressing these few extemporaneous re- 
marks, sitting in the front row here or 
walking down the middle aisle to the well 
of the House. I can see him here mak- 
ing one of those masterful, powerful 
speeches that only Frank Keefe could 
make. 

He was of strong character, and by 
that I mean a man of strong conviction. 
We all greatly respect men we meet in 
our journey through life who are pos- 
sessed of strong convictions, particularly 
when those strong convictions follow 
noble . thoughts and high principles. 
Frank Keefe was one of the most able 
Members I have ever served with in the 
House. He had a commanding mind, a 
commanding figure, and I believe he was 
one of the finest debaters in the House 
of Representatives. I respected his abil- 
ity because I think I engaged in debate 
with our late beloved friend more than 
probably any other Member on either 
side of the House during his period of 
service here. Whenever I entered into 
debate with Frank Keefe I knew I was 
debating with a man of extraordinary 
ability, a man who would very quickly 
show the weakness of any argument I 
might make, but a man who when he 
asked me to yield, or any of my other 
colleagues to yield, did so for the pur- 
pose of making a constructive contribu- 
tion, even when he did not agree in 
whole or in part with the remarks of a 
Member who had the floor at the par- 
ticular time. 

He was a man with a constructive 
mind, a man who looked into the future 
and tried to see some of the pitfalls 
which might confront our Nation and 
our people. He was ever ready to make 
his contribution to try to avert those pit- 
falls or to lessen the harmful impact 
that might come from them. All of us 
who served with Frank Keefe here can 
testify as to his great eloquence. His 
outstanding ability, and his devotion to 
our country. We all remember the great 
debates in which he participated when 
he discussed legislation needed to benefit 
the sick and the unfortunates of our 
country who are visited with illnesses, 
and his determined and courageous ef- 
forts to obtain appropriations for re- 
search work. These are his contribu- 
tions to the history of this House which 
will never be forgotten. 

I find it difficult to adequately express 
the thoughts that I have about our late 
friend, the deep feeling of respect that I 
had for him, even in disagreement; the 
respect for his sincerity, the honesty of 
his motives, and the nobility of his 
character. 

As previous speakers have well said, he 
has left his imprint on the pages of the 
history of this body and on the pages of 
the history of our country. 

Frank Keefe was a great American. 
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I join with my colleagues in expressing 
to the Wisconsin delegation our deep 
sympathy in their loss, and particularly 
in extending to Mrs. Keefe and her chil- 
dren our profound sympathy in their 
bereavement. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. FoGarty]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a sad heart this morning that I 
learned of the death of Frank Keefe. 
When I came here in 1940 it was my 
privilege to meet him for the first 
time, but it was not until 1946, when 
I become a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations and a member of: his 
subcommittee, that I really knew Frank 
Keefe. In January of 1947 Frank Keefe 
assumed the chairmanship of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for the 
Labor Department and Federal Security 
Agency. I served on that committee for 
2 years with Frank Keefe as chairman, 
and, in January 1949, I assumed the 
chairmanship of that subcommittee and 
Frank Keefe served with me from 1949 
to 1950, when he resigned as a Member 
of this Congress. It was true that in 
some instances he and I did not see eye 
to eye on some appropriations in 1947 
and 1948, but I have said this before on 
the floor of this House on more than one 
occasion that I do not know of a man 
in this country, whether he be a medi- 
cal scientist or not, who has done more 
for the health of the people of this coun- 
try and the world than Frank Keefe has 
accomplished as a Member of this Con- 
gress for the 12 years that he served. 

Frank Keefe was always in the fore- 
front of any legislation that was bene- 
ficial to the health of the people of this 
country. He was a strong opponent of 
socialized medicine, but he was at the 
same time a strong advocate of Federal 
expenditures for research in the leading 
causes of death, and it was mainly be- 
cause of his ability to sell the Members 
of this Congress that this great national 
institute of health that we have exist- 
ing in Bethesda, Md., has grown so large 
in the last 7, 8, or 9 years. It was be- 
cause of his ability and his knowledge 
of the field of medicine and the problem 
that faces medicine in the world that we 
finally had established the National 
Heart Institute, the National Mental 
Health Act, the National Dental Health 
Act, with a dental titute now in 
Bethesda, and, following that, the Mi- 
crobiological Institute, and within the 
last 2 years of his service in Congress the 
establishment of two more institutes, 
called the Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness Institute and the Institute for 
Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases. 

I remember Frank Keefe appearing on 
this floor and in committee, asking the 
committee and the Members of Con- 
gress to increase the appropriations over 
those allowed by the Bureau of the 
Budget. I remember distinctly, in 1947, 
when it was brought to the attention 
of the committee that a new applica- 
tion of sodium fluoride, applied topical- 
ly to children’s teeth, would prevent 
caries of teeth up to 40 to 50 percent. 
He came to me at that time and said he 
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was convinced that it was a good pro- 
gram, that the American Dental Asso- 
ciation had approved of it. Recently the 
American Medical Association has ap- 
proved of it. He was able to convince 
the Congress to appropriate in the neigh- 
borhood of $3,000,000 over and above 
the budget in 1947 to establish demon- 
stration teams to go into 40-some States 
of this Unioi: to demonstrate the appli- 
cation of sodium fluoride to children’s 
teeth. As a result of his foresight and 
vision in that particular field, it was 
testified before our committee only last 
week, today hundreds of communities 
throughout our country are adding 
fluoride to their drinking water supply, 
and they are of the belief that this will 
prevent caries in children’s teeth to a 
percentage of up to 60 percent. Ii it had 
not been for Franke Keefe, I am con- 
vinced the service would not be availa- 
ble to the children of our country at 
the present time. 

In the following year, when we were 
told of the great discovery of ACTH and 
cortisone, the committee under his lead- 
ership increased the appropriation for 
research into the manufacture of ACTH 
and cortisone and as a result, today 
there is enough available for the medi- 
cal men of this country to be working 
on, and men, women, and children are 
living today because that $3,000,000 was 
appropriated by the Congress under his 
leadership back in 1948. 

Again, in that year he conceived the 
idea of erecting a building in Bethesda, 
which was dedicated last summer, and 
which will be in operation next spring, 
which will be the greatest medical re- 
search institution in the world. It is a 
500-bed hospital that will deal with re- 
search in cancer, heart, and mental 
health and subjects studied by all these 
other institutes I have mentioned. It is 
the only thing of its kind in the world. 
It is costing a lot of money. We will 
finish paying for it in this year’s appro- 
priation. It will run in the neighbor- 
hood of $60,000,000. But that pro- 
gram was conceived back in 1948. 

I am convinced that when that insti- 
tution is in full operation it will be one 
of the greatest tributes to the work of 
Frank Keefe in the health field in this 
country, for the $60,000,000 the Congress 
appropriated to build, staff, and equip 
that great institution will be returned 
to the people of this country and the 
world a thousandfold. - - 

Frank Keefe was a great advocate of 
research grants to medical schools. It 
was because of his work in that field that 
we now find that every one of the 73 4- 
year medical schools in our country are 
receiving grants in teaching for heart, 
cancer, and metal health. Because of 
that we have better-trained doctors in 
our country at the present time who are 
better able to take care of men and 
women who are afflicted with those ter- 
rible diseases. 

As to all of the accomplishments I have 
mentioned this morning I have agreed 
with Frank Keefe 100 percent. There 
was no argument between us as to the 
Federal program for research into these 
leading causes of death. 

I have always considered it a privilege 
and an honor to have served on that 
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committee when he was chairman, and 
I always considered it a privilege and 
an honor for Frank Keefe to serve with 
me when I became chairman of that 
committee in 1949. 

In closing, may I reiterate what I have 
said before time and time again. In my 
opinion, in my lifetime there has not 
been a man who has accomplished more 
for the health of the people of this coun- 
try. He will be missed by the Members 
of Congress who knew him. He will be 
missed by the people of his own con- 
gressional district and the people in the 
State of Wisconsin. He will be missed 
by the medical profession of this country, 
because they believed in him. They be- 
lieved in the programs he sponsored in 
this Congress. He always had their 
backing in these research projects. 

It was only a year ago that he came to 
Washington at his own expense to appear 
before our committee urging our com- 
mittee to continue this program. He 
was to appear here a week from next 
Monday at his own expense to urge the 
continuance of this program. I know I 
am going to miss him in the years to 
come because I came to know him as one 
of my best personal friends. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CLev- 
ENGER]. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
is something triumphant in the life of 
Frank Keefe. Always he trod reverent- 
ly in the presence of the most high. 
But he feared no man who walked on 
this earth in debate or in a match of wits. 


I married a Winnebago County girl, and 
Frank Keefe’s wife and my wife were 


very good friends. He stopped at my 
house when he went home about 18 
months ago, prior to the evening on 
which he had his first serious heart 
attack. We talked while the ladies vis- 
ited. Frank Keefe was tired. That 
was an unusual thing for him with his 
unusual physical strength and energy. 
He drove off in the rain to make the last 
380 miles from my home to his, and he 
told me he was very, very tired, which 
was apparent. Already the mark of the 
sacrifices that he had made for his peo- 
ple were apparent on his body. The 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty] has spoken eloquently about 
what he did in the way of physical health 
for this country. I-want to remind you 
of another great fight that he was carry- 
ing on for the purification of food in 
America, and in the field of food sub- 
stitutes. That was a big field which Mr. 
Keefe was studying with all the force of 
that great intellect of his. But, I want 
to tell you that the biggest service that 
Frank Keefe ever rendered his country 
was the fight he was making for the po- 
litical health of this country, and his ef- 
fort to change some of the directions 
which politics is taking in America. He 
gave the last fond measure of devotion 
to his country that you and I love so 
much, and he tried to get it back on the 
right track. He gave unstintingly of 
his health, and in his death, he is tri- 
umphant. He is a great American— 
one of my closest friends, but I feel a 
spirit of exultation and not of grief be- 
cause he died triumphant. 
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Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, Frank 
Keefe was a man of courage and real 
character, He coupled with that an abil- 
ity, both on his feet as a legisletor on the 
floor of the House and in his work on 
the Committee on Appropriations where 
he served so faithfully—a service which 
has seldom been equaled in this body. I 
came to know him and to love him, and 
to appreciate the fine and devoted serv- 
ice that he gave to America. Seldom, 
if ever, have I known of one of such real 
ability and character: We are all going 
to miss him in the days to come. At 
this point, Mr. Speaker, I wish to extend 
to his widow and children my sincerest 
and deepest sympathy. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, news of 
the death of Frank Keefe brings to me 
memories of one of the greatest services 
I have ever known courageous Members 
of this Congress to render. I can never 
forget, nor can the world forget the pas- 
sage of the resolution to lift the arms 
embargo in 1939 which really amounted 
to a declaration of war. I opposed it, 
and along with me and others, was Frank 
Keefe—a real American—a nationalist, 
what some now call isolationist. They 
put George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson and all the other great found- 
ers of the Republic in that class. 

If 20 more Members of this House had 
voted with us, that resolution would not 
have passed; and, in my opinion, the 
United States would have escaped the 
horrors of World WarII. I felt that way 
then; I feel that way now. 

The President, Mr. Roosevelt, sent for 
me when he heard of my attitude on 
that question, and some day I expect to 
put in the Recorp a full report of our 
conversation. I said: “If you lift this 
embargo, you are going to give France 
and England the green light to go on 
into a war they do not want with the 
understanding that we are coming in 
with them.” That is what happened. 
At that time they were playing football 
and basketball between the lines with 
the German soldiers at night. _They did 
not want war. What.was the issue in-— 
volved?. The Polish Corridor, the crazi- 
est thing that was ever created by a group 
of internationalists. It was not worth 
a war, and I told Mr. Roosevelt so at the 
time. The result was that we plunged 
into a world war on the side of Rus- 
sian communism and finally without 
consulting Congress, the victory was 
turned over to Communist Russia, the 
worst enemy civilization has ever known. 

I wish every Member of Congress, I 
wish every real American, could have 
attended the hearings in the caucus 
room of the Old House Office Building 
this morning when the witness had to 
put a mask over his face as he testified 
about the Katyn massacre in which 
from 10,000 to 15,000 Polish soldiers with 
their hands tied behind them were mur- 
dered by the Russians. Why did this 
man, this witness, have to put a mask 
over his face? Because he was afraid he 
or his family would be assassinated by 
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the Communists who have flooded into 
this country under the guise of displaced 
persons. 

We had 1,300,000 men killed, wounded, 
frozen, or disabled from disease in World 
War II; we spent $300,000,000,000; the 
old British Empire lost the rule of the 
waves and has now shrunk to a small 
country off the coast of Europe. Today 
the world is in a worse condition than it 
could possibly have been had we fol- 
lowed the wise course that Frank Keefe 
and other Members of this House advo- 
cated of voting down that motion to lift 
the embargo. We could then have kept 
France, England, and the United States 
out of the war, and let Russia and Ger- 
many fight it out. 

I have never known a finer American 
than Frank Keefe; and as we go on, and 
on, and on down this international slant 
that leads to our ultimate destruction 
his figure will grow in magnitude with 
the American people. 

Unless we change our course and turn 
back this tide of international fanati- 
cism that has swept us into this horrible 
predicament, your grandchildren may 
not know what liberty means in this 
country. I just wanted to pay my trib- 
ute to Frank Keefe as a great American. 
He was willing to take his political life— 
yea, even his physical life—in his own 
hands, in order to try to save America 
for Americans. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH]. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, I deeply regret the passing of our 
good friend and distinguished colleague 
from Wisconsin, Frank Keefe. 

For 12-years he was an outstanding 
Member of this House. 

During much of that time I worked 
shoulder to shoulder with him as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations 
which carried such a heavy burden of 
detail in the war years and postwar 
years. 

As chairman of the subcommittee in 
charge of apprcpriations for the Labor 
Department and the Social Security 
Board, as a member of the subcommit- 
tee in charge of deficiency appropria- 
tions for all the departments and agen- 
cies of the Government, Frank Keefe 
proved himself to be one of the hard- 
est working and most effective mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

He gave of himself tremendously to 
his work. 

I can hear him now as I stand here— 
it seems only yesterday—after he had 
handled a very difficult and complicated 
bill on the floor, when he said to me, 
“Dick,” the demands on a man here are 
almost unbearable. There is a limit to 
human endurance.” 

I have not the slightest doubt in my 
mind that the tremendous amount of 
work which he did and the vitality which 
he expended in the service of his coun- 
try contributed directly to his untimely 
death. 

Few men in all the years I have served 
in the Congress, Mr. Speaker, have had 
his power to assimilate facts. Few men 
in my time have been more powerful in 
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their presentation on the floor of this 
House. 

Frank Keefe was a militant crusader. 
He was a tower of strength in debate. 

He made a very great contribution to 
his State and to the Nation, and I know 
that all those who served with him here 
as his colleagues join today in heartfelt 
sympathy to Mrs. Keefe, to the members 
of his family, and to all those close to 
him. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of our late colleague, Frank 
Keefe, not oaly the State of Wisconsin 
but the Nation has lost a great citizen, 
a real statesman, a man of unusual abil- 
ity, of fine character and absolute in- 
tegrity, a man of great courage at all 
times and one who had the interest and 
the health of the American people at 
heart. 

He appeared before the Rules Com- 
mittee frequently and invariably I lis- 
tened to him attentively and with respect 
because I realized that what he had to 
say was worth listening to. His last ap- 
pearance before the Rules Committee 
was in reference to a resolution, House 
Resolution 207, which he introduced in 
May 1949, providing for a select com- 
mittee to conduct a complete study and 
investigation of the effect of chemicals, 
compounds, and synthetics on the health 
and welfare of our Nation, and upon the 
stability and well-being of our economy. 

Frank Keefe was not a chemist, he was 
not a doctor, but he possessed a great 
wealth of information and showed excep- 
tional ability in this field; as a matter of 
fact more than that shown by any man 
I have ever had the pleasure of knowing, 
and I started work in this general field 
with Dr. Wiley, a great chemist, some 
40 years ago. 

The information he gave to the Rules 
Committee was of great importance and 
very well founded. In view of the con- 
dition cf his health at that ‘ime he could 
not accept the chairmanship of the com- 
mittee which, upon his plea, was created 
and is now functioning in the interest of 
the health of the American people under 
the chairmanship of that great Member 
from New York [Mr. De.aney]. 

Mr. Speaker, I have lost a sincere and 
beloved friend, America has lost a great 
statesman and legislator, and I join those 
who preceded me in paying respect to 
the fine service he rendered to his State 


* and Nation, and I express my deepest 


sympathy to ‘his wife and to his family. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
all Members may have the privilege of 
extendin: their remarks on the life end 
service of Frank B. Keefe at this point 
in the REcorD. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I 
deeply regret the passing of Frank Keefe. 
He was a big man physically. His was 
a big heart, a kindly and helpful soul. 

To his family I convey my deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with sincere and deep sorrow that I join 
with the other Members in paying trib- 
ute to the memory of our departed 
friend and former colleague from Wis- 
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consin, the late Honorable Frank Keefe, 
who was suddenly taken by death yes- 
terday. 

I am certain that I voice the senti- 
ments of everyone who knew him when 
I say that in Frank Keefe’s passing away 
our State of Wisconsin has lost one of 
its most distinguished sons, and our Na- 
tion a loyal, experienced, and sincere 
public servant. 

Although I knew him in Congress for 
only one term which preceded his re- 
tirement due to ill health, I have grown 
to like and respect him for his clear 
thinking, for his courage and devotion to 
duty. His outstanding work in the field 
of public-health legislation in which he 
was responsible for great pert of the 
progress made; his diligent efforts on the 
Appropriations Committee; his partici- 
pation on the Committee on the Reno- 
vation of the Executive Mansion, and 
the many other tasks which he under- 
took, have earned him the esteem of his 
colleagues and the appreciation of the 
people whom he represented. His per- 
sonal integrity and good judgment have 
carried great weight both in Congress 
and in the State of Wisconsin. 

To his widow and family, I wish to 
extend my sincerest, deepest sympathy. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
the news of Frank Keefe’s death brings 
sadness to the hearts of his many friends 
for he was a grand man. Large of stat- 
ure and blessed with a powerful voice, he 
was an impressive sight when he argued 
his side of any question. His mind was 
equal to his stature, because his argu- 
ments were well-founded and brilliantly 
expressed, and he hammered home his 
points with the force of devastating log- 
ic. He had with it all a keen sense of 
humor and a tenderness of hcart which 
rounded out the lovable character of the 
man. 

Frank Keefe was a stanch Republican, 
but he never forgot that he was an 
American first. He was quick to agree 
with and approve the sound arguments 
of the opposition, but his contempt for 
hypocrisy knew no bounds; he just didn’t 
like it and expressed himself in no un- 
certain terms against it. 

In these days of uncertainty and be- 
wilderment, when all of us are beset with 
doubts and fears, when scandal and be- 
trayal of public trust assails the bul- 
warks of honest government, it gives us 
courage to think of the vibrant and un- 
comprising character of Frank Keefe. 
He was a great pillar of strength to the 
honest spirit of America and a deter- 
mined opponent to all that would under- 
mine or attack it. Our country needs 
great Americans like this man, and it is 
her loss that now he is gone, and his 
voice is stilled. However, his voice will 
long be heard echoing down the halls of 
memory, and we who knew him will take 
courage in facing the tomorrows with 
all their problems. May the God of all 
comfort bring courage and faith to his 
friends and loved ones. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, Frank 
Keefe was an outstanding Member of the 
House of Representatives. He was able 
and most highly respected by those of us 
who were privileged to serve with him. 
He furnished us a living example of what 
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a Representative in the Congress should 
be. I feel that I am a better legislator 
because I had the privilege of serving 
with him. We shall all miss him, and 
his untimely death is a great loss to the 
country he loved so well. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply distressed to learn this morning of 
the passing of my very good friend, 
Frank Keefe. He was an outstanding 
Member of Congress. It was a distinct 
loss to all of us when he was compelled 
to give up his arduous duties here in the 
House because of his health and an- 
nounced 2 years ago that he would not 
seek reelection. 

Frank was a tall, stately man. He was 
as big in mind and spirit as he was in 
stature. He was devastating in debate, 
not only because he was endowed with 
the ability for forceful expression of his 
thoughts and ideas, but also because he 
was invariably familiar with the details 
of the issue under discussion. I well re- 
call the many times he forcefully pre- 
sented the facts in connection with some 
of the items in the appropriation bills 
that came before us. As a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations, he 
demonstrated time and again his ca- 
pacity for hard work, diligence in getting 
at the facts, and superior ability in pre- 
senting the facts on the floor of the 
House. 

The passing of Frank Keefe is a dis- 
tinct loss to the Republican Party. It is 
a distinct loss to the great State of Wis- 
consin and to the Nation. I offer my 
sincerest sympathy to his family. I 
share their loss. He was one of my very 
real friends in the House. 

Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with deep personal sorrow that I re- 
ceived the news today of the sudden 
death of the Honorable Frank B. Keefe, 
one of the most able men who ever served 
in the Congress of the United States. I 
came to know Congressman Keefe per- 
sonally because he represented the dis- 
trict in Wisconsin in which I was born 
and grew to early manhood. I knew of 
the high esteem in which he was held 
by the people he served before I had the 
honor to come here as a Member from 
Illinois. During the 4 years of my serv- 
ice here while he was a Member, I came 
to understand why he was so honored 
and so respected. 

The loss of Frank B. Keefe is a griev- 
ous one for his family and for his friends. 
It is a critical one for the Nation, for al- 
though he had been forced to retire from 
Congress due to ill health, he refused to 
favor himself by abstaining from the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. It is sig- 
nificant of his life and his service that 
he was stricken only after delivering one 
of his typically vigorous addresses to a 
public audience. 

The monuments to Frank B. Keefe are 
all about us in the remarkable contribu- 
tions he made as a legislator. They are 
too numerous to list and they need no 
listing for they are well-known. It has 
been said that he had a tremendous im- 
pact on the Congress. He had an equal 
impact on the Nation, and that force 
was constantly exerted for the good of 
the people and the Nation he served with 
unwavering fidelity. I join with my col- 
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leagues in expressing my deep personal 
sympathy to his family. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the report of the death of our 
former colleague, Frank B. Keefe, of 
Oshkosh, Wis., brings to all of us a sense 
of personal loss and deep sorrow. 

I have known Frank Keefe and his 
family for many years. I knew his fa- 
ther when I was a young lad, and he 
sold farm machinery to the dealers up 
in my country. He was a strait-laced, 
high-principled gentleman, and his in- 
fluence was reflected in his son, Frank. 

Frank Keefe always took an interest 
in public affairs. He was a successful 
lawyer with banking interests in Osh- 
kosh, Wis., and Michigan, but he 
put his country and the welfare of the 
people above his own personal interests. 
He was a good public servant with the 
courage and inspiration to meet respon- 
sibilities and he has made a great con- 
tribution to his party and to his State 
and Nation. We who have worked with 
him held him in highest esteem and 
respect. I was very close to him all of 
the time he was a Member of the House 
and I know that he possessed a deep 
sense of honor. There was not enough 
money printed in Washington to bribe 
him to do anything against his better 
judgment. 

He was a real American and one of 
the outstanding orators of the country. 
His speech regarding the American Flag 
was one of the most inspiring and im- 
pressive I have ever heard. 

Not many people knew it, but Frank 
Keefe was in an automobile accident 
some years ago when he received in- 
juries to his neck and back from which 
he never fully recovered but he had a 
fighting spirit and was never handi- 
capped by this condition. 


Frank Keefe was deeply devoted to 


his family who were always uppermost 
in his mind. He was proud of his two 
fine daughters and his son and grand- 
children and I hope that the knowledge 
of the joy and pleasure they brought to 
him w:ll comfort them in their sorrow. 

To his wife, Mildred, and his children 
I extend my heartfelt sympathy. ~ 

I have lost a dear friend and shall al- 
ways cherish my fond memories of our 
friendship. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the death of Hon. Frank Bateman Keefe 
came as a shock and sorrow to every 
lover of humanity. Great in body, heart, 
ability, and soul, our departed colleague 
gave unsparingly of these personal en- 
dowments to every worthy cause which 
he thought would benefit his fellow men. 

I believe it was Edmund Burke, the 
greatest political philosopher of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race, who said: 

A disposition to preserve and an ability 
to improve taken together, would be my 
standard of a statesman. 


The legislative record of our good 
friend, Hon, Frank B. Keefe, meets this 
standard of a statesman, The Nation 
is stronger and better for his having 
lived. Above the Speaker’s chair in the 
House of Representatives are carved 
these words of Daniel Webster: 

Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
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tions, promote all its great interests and see 
whether we also in our day and generation 
may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered. 


All this my dear departed colleague 
you have done. You will be remembered, 
my friend, not only by this generation 
but also by succeeding generations. 

I extend to Mrs. Keefe and the chil- 
dren my sincere sympathy in their be- 
reavement. 





THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I rise for 
the purpose of announcing to the House 
of Representatives the death of His 
Majesty King George VI. News of his 
passing was heard here and around the 
world with a feeling of deep shock and 
sorrow. He was a Christian gentleman 
as well as the sovereign head of a great 
commonwealth of nations. The period 
of his reign was characterized by in- 
ternational tensions and crises, and 
throughout all of that period he served 
the people of the British Empire with 
fidelity and devotion. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
519), as follows: , 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America has 
learned with profound sorrow of the death 
of His Majesty George VI, and sympathizes 
with his people in the loss of their beloved 
sovereign. 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested to communicate this ex- 
pression of sentiment of the House of Repre- 


sentatives to the Government of Great 
Britain. 


Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of His Majesty King 
George VI the House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Whereupon (at 12 o’clock and 56 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned until 
tomorrow, Thursday, February 7, 1952, at 
12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1131. A letter from the Chairman, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting 
copies of final valuations of properties of car- 
riers, pursuant to section 19a of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1132. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the audit of Federal Prison Indus- 
tries, Inc., for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1951, pursuant to the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act (31 U. S. C. 841) (H. Doc. 
No. 345); to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, and ordered 
to be printed. 

1133. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the audit of Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1951, pursuant to the Government Corpo- 
ration Control Act (31 U. S. C. 841) (H. Doc. 
No. 346); to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, and ordered to 
be printed. 
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1134. A letter from the Chairman, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting 
the Sixty-fifth Annual Report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the period 
November 1, 1950, to October 31, 1951; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1135. A letter from the Chairman, Muni- 
tions Board, transmitting the semiannual 
stockpile report, pursuant to section 4, Pub- 
lic Law 520, Seventy-ninth Congress; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. RIVERS: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 5012. A bill to amend the Navy 
ration statute so as to provide for the serving 
of oleomargarine or margarine; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1298). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII,, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 6459. A bill to authorize the convey- 
ance to the former owners of mineral inter- 
ests in certain lands in North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Montana acquired by the United 
States under title III of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BOLLING: 

H. R. 6460. A bill to improve the efficiency 
of the United States civil service; to deny 
benefits, under the civil-service and other 
retirement systems, to persons convicted of 
certain felonies; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. ; 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

H. R. 6461. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide a direct Federal pension 
of $100 per month to all American citizens 
who have been citizens 10 years or over; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHUDOFF: 

H. R. 6462. A bill to provide vocational re- 
adjustment and to restore lost educational 
opportunities to certain persons who served 
in the Armed Forces on or after June 27, 1950, 
and prior to such date as shall be fixed by 
the President or the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H. R. 6463. A bill to provide for the hon- 
orary designation of St. Ann’s churchyard in 
the city of New York as a national shrine; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 6464. A bill to amend the American 
River Development Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FINE: 

H.R. 6465. A bill to provide for the hon- 
orary designation of St. Ann’s churchyard in 
the city of New York as a national shrine; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL: 

H. R. 6466. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Veterans’ Administration domi- 
ciliary facility at Fort Logan, Colo.; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 6467. A bill to amend the American 
River Development Act and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Aflairs, 


By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R. 6468. A bill to provide supplementary 
unemployment compensation benefits in 
certain cases to workers unemployed during 
the national emergency, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. RANKIN (by request) : 

H. R. 6469. A bill to amend the veterans’ 
regulations to provide increased rates of 
compensation for certain veterans with spe- 
cific service-incurred disabilities; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 6470. A bill to restore the right of 
American citizens to freely own gold and 
gold coins; to return control over the public 
purse to the people; to restrain further de- 
terioration of our currency; to enable hold- 
ers of paper money to redeem it in gold 
coin on demand; to establish and maintain 
a domestic gold-coin standard; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. RHODES: 

H. R. 6471. A bill to provide supplementary 
unemployment compensation benefits in 
certain cases to workers unemployed during 
the national emergency, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: 

H. R. 6472. A bill to provide for prelimi- 
nary examinations and surveys of the Mona 
Lake-Lake Harbor and Black Creek regions 
in Michigan for the purpose of determining 
action necessary to control floods and pro- 
vide proper drainage in such regions; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H. R. 6473. A bill to authorize a program 
for run-off and water-flow retardation and 
soil-erosion prevention for the Green River 
watershed in Kentucky and Tennessee; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WEICHEL: 

H. R. 6474. A bill to provide vocational re- 
adjustment and to restore lost educational 
opportunities to certain persons who served 
in the Armed Forces on or after June 27, 
1950, and prior to such date as shall be fixed 
by the President or the Congress; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. J. Res. 371. Joint resolution to safe- 
guard the economic stability of the United 
States by imposing limitations on expendi- 
tures during the fiscal year 1953; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Maine, transmitting 
an authenticated copy of an interstate civil 
defense compact as entered into and ratified 
by the State of Maine, pursuant to subsection 
201 (g) of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950, Public Law 920, Eighty-first Congress; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHUDOFF: 

H. R. 6475. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Ursula Eichner Cla wges; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R. 6476. A bill for the relief of Alma 

Wharff; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HEFFERNAN: 

H.R. 6477. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 
Venetis (sometimes spelled “Venetos”); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 6478. A bill for the relief of Onorato 
Biagioni; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6479. A bill for the relief of Miss Eiko 
Tanaka; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

: By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. R. 6480. A bill for the relief of Elaine 
Irving Hedley; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. R. 6481. A bill to provide for the ad- 
vancement on the retired list of Lt. Thomas 
S. Lowry, United States Navy (retired), to 
the grade of lieutenant commander; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 6482. A bill for the relief of Freidl 
Wicklein and John Paul Wicklein; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H. R. 6483. A bill to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Alexander Bastianini; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

H. R. €484. A bill for the relief of Mario 

Bosco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 6485. A bill for the relief of Andreas 
Zapantis, also known as Andrew Zapantis; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR.: 

H. R. 6486. A bill for the relief of Francesco 

Alvino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 6487. A bill for the relief of Anna 
I. R. Wells, Edna V. R. Decker, Barbara P. R. 
Moore, and W. S. Rosasco, Jr.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


534. By Mr. REED of Illinois: Petition of 
Paul S. Hollenbeck, of Lombard, Ill., and 
46 other citizens, urging enactment of H. R. 
5080; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

535. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Steuben 
Society of America, national council, New 
York City, N. Y., relative to advocating a re- 
vision in our Federal laws to insure adequate 
control of narcotics and their use and to 
improve procedures in connection therewith; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

536. Also, petition of Filipino Shipowners 
Association, Manila, Philippines, relative to 
opposing the sale of United States Maritime 
Commission vessels to Philippine operators, 
and requesting that sales be made available 
to all parties interested under same terms 
and conditions; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 


SENATE 


Tuurspbay, Fepruary 7, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 
10, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, in whom alone we live 
and without whom all is vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit: In all our desperate need 
we turn to Thee, the living fountain of 
life. Pressed by the national and inter- 
national problems which crowd our 
hours and cry for solution, we would 
keep clear in our vision and faith the 
eternal things amid the tempests of the 
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temporal. We would be the instruments 
of Thy kingdom of life and love to be 
established on the ruins of the shattered 
empires of this world. Take us as we 
are, frail human creatures, insufficient 
for these terrific days, and by Thy power 
released in us send us forth to face the 
troubled world and all the tasks com- 
mitted to our hands, knowing that, 
strengthened with might in the inner 
man, what we ought to do we can do and 
what we must suffer we can endure for 
the sake of justice and freedom in all 
the earth. In the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFartanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, February 6, 1952, was dispensed 
with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 493) to require the taking 
and destruction of dangerous weapons 
in certain cases, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 6273) to 
amend the act relating to the incorpora- 
tion of Trinity College of Washington, 
D. C., in order to make the archbishop 
of the Roman Catholic archdiocese of 
Washington an ex officio member and 
chairman of the board of trustees of 
such college, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature 
to the following enrolled bills, which had 
previously been signed by the Vice Pres- 
ident: 


S.64. An act for the relief of Helen Dick; 

S.366. An act for the relief of Stanislas 
d’Erceville; 

S.471. An act for the relief of Ai Mei Yu 
and Ai Mei Chen; 

8.527. An act for the relief of Youichi 
Nobori; 

S. 605. An act for the relief of Constance 
Chin Hung; 

8.634. An act for the relief of Stela S. 
Ransier; 

S. 639. An act for the relief of Motoi Kano; 

S. 640. An act for the relief of Isamu Fur- 
uta; 

8.659. An act for the relief of Ritsuko 
Chojin; 

S.702. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Emanuel Winger; 

S.895. An act for the relief of Dr. Yau 
Shun Leung; 

8.971. An act for the relief of Ralph Al- 
brecht Hsiao; 


S. 1120. An act for the relief of Misao Kon- 
ishi; 
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§.1158. An act for the relief of Takako 
Kitamura Dalluge; 

8.1177. An act for the relief of Misako 
Kinoshita; 

S. 1280. An act for the relief of the minor 
child, Peng-siu Mei; 

S. 1323. An act for the relief of Francisca 
Quinones; 

S. 1339. An act for the relief of Dr. Chai 
Chang Choi; 

S. 1421. An act for the relief of Masako 
Sugiyama; 

8.1448. An act for the relief of Robert 
William Lauber; 

S.1819. An act for the relief of Wolfgang 
Vogel; 

S. 1909. An act for the relief of Henry Bon- 
gart and Evelyn Bongart; 

S.1911. An act for the relief of Michael 
David Liu, a minor; 

S. 2095. An act for the relief of Joe Kos- 
aka; and 

S. 2158. An act for the relief of Michiyo 
Chika. 





LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. McFarRLanD, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. McCarran was 
excused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate for the remainder of this 
week and next week. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. Ives was excused from af- 
tendance on the sessions of the Senate 
commencing tomorrow and extending 
through February 14, 1952. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. Carn was excused from at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Senate 
for all of rext week. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. KNOWLAND was excused 
from attendance on the sessions of the 
Senate for all of next week. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. Kem vras excused from at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Senate 
for 2 weeks, beginning next Monday. 





COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. HOLLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the Public Roads 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works was authorized to meet this 
afternoon, to continue its hearing, dur- 
ing the session of the Senate. 





TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to make insertions in the Rrc- 
ORD, present memorials, introduce bills 
and joint resolutions, and transact other 
routine business, without debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 





COMMISSION FOR OBSERVANCE OF ONE 
HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF DEATH 
OF JOHN HOWARD PAYNE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Un- 
der the provisions of Public Law 224, 
Eighty-second Congress, the Chair ap- 
points the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rosertson], the Senator from Connect- 
icut [Mr. Benton], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SaLTONSTALL], and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] 
members on the part of the Senate of the 











February 7 


Commission for Observance of the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Death of 
John Howard Payne. 





PARITY PRICES—LETTER FROM FARMERS 
UNION OIL CO., LAMOURE, N. DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President; I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a letter from the Farmers 
Union Oil Co., of LaMoure, N. Dak., 
signed by James Walterson, secretary- 
treasurer, which embodies a resolution 
adopted by the Black Loam Farmers 
Union, local ivo. 200, relating to the re- 
peal of the sliding scale of parity. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FARMERS UNION OIL Co., 
LaMoure, N. Dak., January 24, 1952. 
Hon. WILt1AM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: At the regular meeting of 
the Black Loam Farmers Union, local No. 200, 
the 35 members of said local adopted the 
following resolutions: 

“1. That you use your good offices and 
your best efforts to see that the present slid- 
ing scale of parity be repealed or amended 
to read full or 100 percent parity. 

“2. That the universal military training 
bill now before Congress be very seriously 
considered and it is our honest opinion that 
this bill is contrary to our democratic form 
of government and will cause no end of hard- 
ships for agriculture, as well as teaching our 
boys military tactics when they should be 
learning constructive occupations.” 

This is the type of thing which caused our 
ancestors to leave their homeland and come 
to America. We, therefore, ask that you 
oppose this vicious bill with all the vigor at 
your command. 

With our kind personal regards and best 
wishes to you in these troubled times. 

Biack LOAM FARMERS UNION, 
Loca. No. 260, 
JAMES WALTERSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





INDIAN SERVICE HOSPITAL, ELBOWOODS 
N. DAK.—LETTER AND RESOLUTION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from Martin Cross, 
chairman of the Tribal Council of the 
Three Affiliated Tribes, Fort Berthold 
Reservation, Elbowoods, N. Dak., enclos- 
ing a resolution adopted by the Fort 
Berthold Inter-Agency Committee at 
Garrison, N. Dak., on December 7, 1951, 
relating to the closing of the Indian 
Service Hospital at Elbowoods, N. Dak., 
in August 1951. I present the letter and 
resolution for appropriate reference, an:l 
ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

THREE AFFILIATED TRIBES, 
Fort BERTHOLD RESERVATION, 
Elbowoods, N. Dak., January 29, 1952. 
Senator WiLL1aM LANGER, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to transmit to 

you herewith a copy of resolution adopted 


se eS 
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by the Fort Berthold Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee at their meeting held December 7, 
1951, which is self-explanatory. 

Trusting that this resolution will give you 
information pertaining to the reaction of the 
people who are concerned with Fort Berthold 
medical program. 

Please write Mr. Joseph J. Blonigan at 
Douglas, N. Dak., as to any comments you 
may wish to make and send me a copy of it. 

Sincerely, I am, 
MarTIN Cross, 
Chairman, Tribal Council. 


RESOLUTION CALLING THE ATTENTION OF THE 
MEMBERS OF THE NORTH DAKOTA DELEGATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs and To Whom 
It May Concern: 

“Whereas the Indian Service hospital lo- 
cated at Elbowoods, N. Dak., which hereto- 
fore had provided hospitalization, medical 
and health service to the Indians of the Fort 
Berthold Reservation has been ordered closed 
last August 1951; and 

“Whereas in order to reestablish the above 
said services, area director under the direc- 
tion of area medical officer, has now insti- 
tuted a new plan by securing the services and 
facilities of the seven hospitals which are lo- 
cated near and adjacent to the Fort Berthold 
five segments and which has the approval of 
the North Dakota Medical Association; and 

“Whereas Indian patients needing medical 
and hospital care will be examined at Elbo- 
woods clinic and authorized by the agency 
superintendent for admission t) the various 
hospitals; and 

“Whereas hospital administration, doctors, 
health officers, and others concerned have 
shown favorable reflection to this new Fort 
Berthold medical program: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Fort Berthold Inter- 
Agency Committee composed of Federal, 
State, county. and tribal representation at 
duly and regularly called, convened, meeting 
held at city auditorium, Garrison, N. Dak., on 
December 7, 1951, That the said committee 
hereby endorses this type of program as a 
highly satisfactorily arrangement not only 
with the Indian people, the Indian Service 


but also with the surrounding communities 

and is a forward step in the development of 

Indian Service medical program.” 
CERTIFICATION - 

We, the undersigned, chairman and secre- 
tary, do hereby certify that motion duly 
made and seconded and passed that the fore- 
going worded resolution was authorized by 
quorum being present at the meeting of Fort 
Berthold Inter-Agency Committee held at 
city auditorium, Garrison, N. Dak., which 
meeting thereof duly and regularly called, 
noticed and convened, and held on December 
7, 1951, and that said resolution has not been 
rescinded or amended in any way. 

JOSEPH BLONIGAN, 
Chairman. 

Attest: 

R. W. QuINN, 
Secretary. 


inner 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By-Mr. UNDERWOOD, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 

S. 2394. A bill to repeal the 10-percent 
surcharge on postal cards; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1162); and 

S. 2458. A bill to correct a typographical 
error in Public Law 204, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, relating to assistant superintendents 
in the motor vehicle service of the Post 
Office Department; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1163). 


rR 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS OF JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION OF NON- 
ESSENTIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES— 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL AND PAY IN 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures, I submit a summary of the month- 
ly reports on civilian personnel and pay 
in the executive branch of the Federal 


Government issued during the recess of 
Congress, covering the 6-month period 
between June 30, 1951, and December 30, 
1951, and, in accordance with the prac- 
tice of several years’ standing, I request 
that it be printed in the body of the 
RECORD as a part of my remarts, to- 
gether with a statement by me. 

There being no objection, the summary 
of reports and statement were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ByrD 


Civilian employment in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government increased 
by 21,098 employees during the first 6 
months of the current fiscal year which be- 
gan last July1. The total in June was 2,483,- 
691. In December there were 2,504,789 civil- 
ian employees. 

Employment by civilian agencies of the 
Government showed a net decrease of 21,- 
410 during the first half of the year, drop- 
ping from 1,248,090 in June to 1,226,680 in 
December; but civilians employed by the 
Military Establishment increased 42,508 dur- 
ing the same period, rising from 1,235,601 
in June to 1,278,109 in December. 

Of the 42,503 increase in civilian employ- 
ment by the Military Establishment, more 
than half of the additional employees were 
in white collar jobs. Military industrial em- 
ployment rose 17,624, from 739,844 in June 
to 756,668 in December; and white collar em- 
ployment by the military agencies increased 
by 24,884, from 496,557 in June to 521,441 
in December. 

Part of the decrease in civilian agencies 
was in seasonal employment in such agencies 
as Agriculture and Interior Departments. 
But this was partially offset by temporary 
Christmas employment in December by the 
Post Office Department. 

In November the Federal civilian payroll 
was running at an annual rate of $10,500,- 
000,000. 

These December and November figures 
were revealed today in a compilation of cer- 
tified monthly personnel reports to the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures by Executive Branch 
agencies of the Government. 


Personnel and pay summary, June through December-November, 1951 





Department or agency 





Fete vcsmnannsi Dicctunncenaiasunimimecadeennitagae 





1, Agencies exclusive of Ns 


Within the National Military Establishment: 


Oflice of the Secretary of Defense................. 


Department of the Army-.__-...... 
Department of the Air Force...... 


Department of the Navy...-...ccccoscnsccccucsuso 


onal Military Establishment 
2. National Military Establishment.................-.... 





Civilian personnel in executive branch [Payroll (in thousands) in executive branch 


In December In June 





Increase (+) In Novembtr! In May Increase (+) 














numbered— | numbered— | = aad was— was— oS deer — 
a aaa a eee 2,504,789 | 2, 483, 691 +21, 098 $874, 644 $730,956 |  +$143, 688 
1,226,680 | 1,248,090 |  —21, 410 456, 354 367, 519 +88, 835 
1,278,109} 1.235, 601 +42) 508 418, 290 363, 437 +54, 853 
Deh eth he ae eee 2, 191 2, 194 =$ 1, 029 957 +72 
530, 924 521,075 +9, 849 167, 605 142, 947 +24, 658 
i 281, 068 260, 736 +2, 332 88, 767 73, 499 +15, 268 
Se ack 463, 926 451, 596 +12, 330 160, 889 146, 034 +14, 855 





TaBLeE I.—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during 
December 1951, and comparison with June 1951, and pay for November 1951, and comparison with May 1951 





Department or agency 








Pay (in thousands of dollars) 





Personnel 





May November | Increase Decrease June December | Increase Decrease 
Executive departments (except National Military Establishment): 

I wenn tintin rnnsthnnnninnth cbiinnuasentedmmnlemaenmmticaan 22, 772 26, 420 84, 400 14, 975 
Commerce ! 2_. 20, 196 22, 634 59, 033 2, 709 
BRITE ccmnains 19, 652 19, 779 63, 907 8, 883 
Justice....... 12, 379 13, 383 31, 795 55 
Labor......« 2, 746 3, 358 7, 801 99 
Post Office... 131, 353 187, 003 498, 281 coecece----- 

State... ccs 9, 282 10, 526 29,386} 30,280) | #= 804 }.........-. 
I sg oc recnecetinnkciniscenstacekibarie ede State eee 30, 878 37, 300 91, 486 3, 035 

' December figure includes 4,950 employees of the National Production Authority, ? Exclusive of seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration and their pay. 


an increase of 692 over the June figure of 4,258, 
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TaBLe I.—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during 
December 1951, and comparison with June 1951, and pay for November 1951, and comparison with May 1951—Continued 


Pay (in thousands of dollars) Personnel 
Department or agency 


Executive Office of the President: 


Bureau of the Budget. 
Executive Mansion and Grounds- 
National Security Council * 
National Security Resources Board 
Council of Economie Advisers __............-----------.- 
Commission on Kenovation of the Executive Mansion_.. 
Office of the Director of Mutual Security 4 
Emergency agencies: 
Defense Materials Procurement Agency ° 
Defense Production Administration 
Defense Transport Administration 
Economic Stabilization Agency-_-.--. 
Federal Civil Defense Administration _-_- 
National Security Training Commission... 
Office of Defense Mobilization 
President’s Commission on Internal Security and Individual Rights... 
President’s Materials Policy Commission 
Renegotiation Board ¢ 
Subversive Activities Control Board... 
Small] Defense Plants Administration ? 
Postwar agencies: 
Displaced Persons Commission 
Mutual Security Agency °_. 
Motor Carrier Claims Commis 
War Claims Commission 
Office of the Housing Expediter ° 
Philippine Alien Property Administration ! 
Independent agencies: 
American Battle Monuments Commission 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Civil Service Commission 
Export-Import Bank of Washington__ 
Federal Communications Commission _- 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
Federal Power Commission 
Federal Security Agency ™ 
Federal Trade Commission 
General Accounting Office 
General Services Administration... 
Government Printing Office 
Housing and Home Finance Agency-_. 
Indian Claims Commission 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
National Capital Housing Authority 
Nationa] Capital Park and Planning Commission 
National oe Sesquicentennial Commission-_-- 
National Gallery of Art q 
National Labor Relations Board.. 573 
National Mediation Board 64 
National Science Foundation- -. 29 
Panama Canal ‘ 3, 476 
Railroad Retirement Board ¢ 745 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 1, 288 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 459 
Selective Service System. 1, 782 
Smithsonian Institution 195 
Soldiers’ Home 162 
i issi ‘ 105 
Tax Court of the United States___ 2 64 
Tennessee Valley Authority... 7 9, 316 “ 
Veterans’ Administration h4e 65, 385 743 a 182, 831 
Total, excluding National Military Establishment 67, 456, 354 1,223 | 1, 248, 090 
Net change, excluding National Military Establishment 3,83: 21,410 


National Military Establishment: 
Office of the Secretary of Defense ” 1, 029 
Department of the Army: 
Inside continenta! United States. . 130, 692 152, 727 , 03: . 146 481, 981 
Outside continental United States 12, 255 14, 878 B 4 5 48, 943 
Department of the Air Force: 
Inside continental United States_......... aw nanepiediaebnihipienaaaeae 67, 357 80, 989 , 633 32, 396 249, 218 
Outside continental United States 6, 142 7, 778 5 28, é 31, 850 
Department of the Navy: 
Inside continental United States.......--.-----e-----ee-eeeeeeeeeee 136, 641 151, 590 a 418, 376 432, 056 
Outside continental United States... ..........nececececceccecccee 9, 393 9, 299 33, 220 31, 870 





Total, National Military Establishment 363, 437 418, 290 94 | 1,235,601 | 1, 278, 109 
Net increase, National Military Establishment.. 54, 853 








Grand total, including National Military Establishment 730, 956 874, 644 145, 005 1,317 | 2, 483, 691 2, 504, 78 56, 50% 45, 404 
Net increase, including National Military Establishment 143, 688 21, 098 
| 
3 Exclusive of personnel and pay of the Central Intelligence Agency. * Transferred to Economic Stabilization Agency as Office of Rent Stabilization, 
4 New agency created pursuant to sec. 501, Public Law 165, 82d Cong. effective Aug. 1, 1951, under Executive Order 10276. 
: New Agency created pursuant to Executive Order 10281, ‘Aug. 30, 1951, 0 Deactivated June 29, 1951, by Executive Order 9818 and transferred to the Justice 
© New agency created pursuant to Public Law 9, 82d Cong. Department. 
7 New agency created pursuant to Public Law 96, 824 Cong. 1! Includes personnel and pay of Howard University and Columbia Institution ‘or 
* Established under sec. 502, Public Law 165, 82d Cong. Functions and duties the Deaf. 
transferred from Economic Cooperation Administration. 12 Includes personnel assigned to Munitions Board Cataloging Agency and per- 
sonnel assigned to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
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TaBLE II.—Federal personnel inside continental United States employed by executive agencies during December 1951, and 
comparison with June 1951 
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tary Establishment): Federal Trade Commission................- 759 745 
BEI 5 onan vccniniacnindiniiienénisil General Accounting Office_.......... i 6, 888 6, 765 
Commerce ! 2 General Services Administration... a 30, 298 28, 095 
Dl cackdtatdionceded Government Printing Office___........ a 7, 489 7, 679 
nS eae ee Housing and Home Finance Agency-. -| 13,359 12, 200 

° ae Indian Claims Commission-..............- ll li 
Past O0160.. .ncocctncuss Interstate Commerce Commission...._-..-- 2, 150 2, 044 
| aes National Advisory Committee for Aero- 

TEE pact ins corebbsceuaqpecwenseed NG oh etencinc pany eaiedicebinnied Atma 7, 926 7, 7: 
Executive Oflice of the President: Nationa) Capital Housing Authority_____.. 327 337 

White House Office National Capital Park and Planning Com- 

Bureau of the Budget--.........-- 522 ETI ickrs niccosaspnainiaitaceisndilaeahiiessinaiiatitt 10 7 

Executive Mansion and Grounds. B 67 National Capital Sesquicentennial Com- 

National Security Council 3__...._- 19 enka eabhdeeasioaes 217 

National Security Resources Board 118 National Gallery of Art 317 

Council of Economic Advisers___.. 41 National Labor Relations Board. 1,476 

Commission on Renovation of the E) National Mediation Board___..-.......-..- 113 

TEND CS cic cn n denncdosauabimewiad 17 od 7 National Science Foundation..............- 8 

Office of the Director of Mutual Security 4..|.........- 52 a I i i 600 
Emergency agencies: Railroad Retirement VION Ni eee ta 2, 118 
Defense Materials Procurement Agency 5_.-].....-.--- 127 Reconstruction Finance Corporation_.....- 2, 674 
Defense Production Administration........ 419 444 Securities and Exchange Commission. -....- 1, 027 
Defense Transport Administration... ans 213 214 Selective Service System..............-..-- 8, 103 
Economic Stabilization Agency _- _.- sy 10, 323 15, 988 Smithsonian Institution............... 5 621 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 619 8}4 IT IN a decciteecinctntenittcenaiies 743 
National Security Training Commission... .|........-- 9 Tariff Commission. -_-.................. 210 
Office of Defense Mobilization.............. 182 215 Tax Court of the United States__ 124 
President’s Commission on Internal Secu- Tennessee Valley Authority_.... 18, 930 

rity and Individual Rights_----...-.--... 9 DRpececes 8 Veterans’ Administration. ................- 181,375 | 177,008 
President’s Materials Policy Commission. . 82 86 sl aedaieaan Se 
BROTmU NR TOG ois as hciconsncdetnotionnsins 48 cia Total, excluding National Military 
Subversive Activities Control Board... 5 } _ 2 a oe 4 ad iiriiek mactiteetnabincnae 1, 184, 971 |1, 165, 007 
Small Defense Plants Administration ? 70 Wee ivcannnle Net decrease, excluding National Mili- 

Postwar agencies: tary Establishment 
Displaced Persons Commission__........... 129 WB Eases 23 = 
Motor Carrier Claims Commission_.......- 15 WE Bees 1 |} National Military Establishment: 
War Claims Commission... ................ 136 Te Boones 3 Office of the Secretary of Defense..........- 2, 194 2, 188 
Mutual Security Agency Ree ee 1, 375 STOO Iiccecnea 175 Department of the Army____---- 472,146 | 481, 981 
Office of the Housing Expediter 9_.......... SG Ritancneccsncnnas 2, div Department of the Air Force_. 232,396 | 249, 218 

Independent agencies: Department of the Navy......-.......-...- 418,376 | 432,056 
American Battle Monuments Commission. 17 ———_ |-——_. 
Atomic Energy Commission..............- 5,723 Total, National Military Establishment__|1, 125, 112 |1, 165, 443 
Civil Aeronautics Board .. 524 Net increase, National Military Estab- 
Civil Service Commission. -_............-..- 4, 476 SONI Sa sarcaucasictrisesnn casino cides dinate eas cited Arial aiid 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. ...... 133 ee 
Federal Communications Commission - .... 1, 181 Grand total, including National Military 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation - -. - 1,031 RR th 2, 310, 083 |2, 330, 450 | 62,1 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 368 Net increase, including National Mili- 
Federal Power Commission. ees 744 CN WRU os ciciccaintinsatinnennnia ts tbiddgpentsdiieidiibabaeisa 
Federal Security Agency _..............-- 35, 559 35, 119 440 

1 December figure includes 4,950 employees of the National Production Authority, 1 New agency created pursuant to Public Law 96, 82d Cong. 

an increase of 692 over the June figure of 4,258. § Established under sec. 502, Public Law 165, 82d Cong. Functions and duties trans- 

2 Exclusive of seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration. fered from Economie Cooperation Administration. 

% Exclusive of personnel of the Central Intelligence Agency. : * Transferred to Economic Stabilization Agency as Office of Rent Stabilization, 

4 New agency created pursuant to sec. 501, Public Law 165, 82d Cong. effective Aug. 1, 1951, under Executive Order 10276. 

5 New agency created pursuant to Executive Order 10281, Aug. 30, 1951. » Includes personnel of Howard University and Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 


© New agency created pursuant to Public Law 9, 82d Cong. 


TaBLE I1I.—Federal personnel outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during December 1951, and 
comparison with June 1951 


































Department or agency June D as ae R.A Department or agency 
Executive departments (except National Mili- Independent agencies—C ontinued 
tary Establishment): I OT incicnin sn sniiininaiiltnnimmiedianeas 
PROBING. cndbiccscncnann , 375 Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
GORE o cde ncdsscodsces< 3,8 5 Selective Service System -. 
IE cinitedndctidmidaans : 5 ; Smithsonian Institution... 
DUNG. rctcnsnnepacbesenin ; Veterans’ Administration .................-. 
IE. datnteigiinoaden } 
tt OU. oannniens Total, excluding National Military 
RR Sa 583 PIE sche seman 63,119 | 61, 673 
NG. ctiicttidstadbbindsacdibhausasibd Net decrease, excluding National Mili- 
Emergency agencies: Ce NG csccteesstdelttasincictincninctinrcamatutac alicia bce 
Economic Stabilization Agency............ 147 197 WDecatiss 
Postwar agencies: National Military Establishment: 
Displaced Persons Commission............- 217 Wihaksndis 59 Office of the Secretary of Defense_..........|......-__- 3 
War Claims Commission... 22 24 9 Ristemsvan Department of the Army-__-.-- 48, 929 48, 943 
Mutual! Security Agency !....... 4,128 BUG enceccas! 195 Department of the Air Force. 28, 340 31, 850 
Office of the Housing Expediter *.. Pe eceititenionitsensenh 23 Department of the Navy_.....-.-.-.-.....- 33, 220 31, 870 
Independent agencies: ee 
American Battle Monuments Commission 797 Total, National Military Establishment.| 110,489 | 112,666 | 3,527 | 1,350 
Atomic Energy Commission. .-....... ated 5 Net increase, National Military Estab- | 
Civil Aeronautics Board - -.. 13 I A i I 2,177 
Civil Service Commission_...... 3 ee =i = 
Federal Communication Commission . 24 Grand total, including Nationa! Military 
Federal Security Agency.........--.. 353 PINES Sie sieciirccnevnvns asain nes 173,608 | 174,339 | 4,751 4, 020 
General Services Administration __- 78 Net increase, including National Mili- 
Housing and Home Finance Agency- 107 SEE FNRI a. ccc tcnsctantlnatinasdnbetibmnandnn 731 
Nationa! Labor Relations Board..........- 24 | | 
1 Established under sec, 502, Public Law 165, 82d Cong. Functions and duties 2 Transferred to Economic Stabilization Agency as Office of Rent Stabilization 
transferred from Economic Cooperation Administration, effective Aug. 1, 1951, under Executive Order 10276, 
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TaBLe IV.—Industrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside continental United States empioyed by executive 
agencies during December 1951,and comparison with June 1951 
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Executive departments (except National Mili- 
tary Establishment): 
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State Department 
Mutual Security Agency..................-. 
Office of the Secretary of Defense............ 
Department of the Army-.................... 
Department of the Air Force.. 


















ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, February 7, 1952, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 64. An act for the relief of Helen Dick; 

S.366. An act for the relief of Stanislas 
a’Erceville; 

S. 471. An act for the relief of Ai Mei Yu 
and Ai Mei Chen; 

8.527. An act for the relief of Youichi 
Nobori; 

S. 605. An act for the relief of Constance 
Chin Hung; 

S.634. An act for the relief of Stela S. 
Ransier; 

S. 639. An act for the relief of Motoi Kano; 

8.640. An act for the relief of Isamu 
Furuta; 

8.659. An act for the relief of Ritsuko 
Chojin; 

8.702. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Emanuel Winger; 

8.895. An act for the relief of Dr. Yau 
Shun Leung; 

8.971. An act for the relief of Ralph Al- 
brecht Hsiao; 

S.1120. An act for the relief of Misao 
Konishi; 

S.1158. An act for the relief of Takako 
Kitamura Dalluge; 

8.1177. An act for the relief of Misako 
Kinoshita; 

S. 1280. An act for the relief of the minor 
child, Peng-siu Mel; 

S. 1323. An act for the relief of Francisca 
Quinones; 

S. 1339. #n act for the relief of Dr. Chai 
Chang Choi; 

S. 1421. An act for the relief of Masako 
Sugiyama; 

S. 1448. An act for the relief of Robert 
William Lauber; 

S.1819. An act for the relief of Wolfgang 
Vogel; 

8.1909. An act for the relief of Henry 
Bongart and Evelyn Bongart; 
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I is iccccrgebnbcisiecoueeciiinse 1, 554 Inside continental United States_...... 254,585 | 254, 713 3 
Interior 4, 942 Outside continental United States_....- 28, 124 28, 363 i, a 
State_.... 401 Department of the Air Force: 
‘Treasury 8, 634 Inside continental United States_.....- 129, 145 140, 070 | 10,925 }....--- 
Independent agencies: Outside continental United States.....- 20, 908 BB BL besenscos 2, 657 
Atomic Energy Commission..............- 155 a aia cisisane 75 Department of the Navy: 
General Services Administration. . 137 165 fh Inside continental United States_.....- 280, 633 200, 993 | 10,360 }|........ 
De SORDI , bicdcttic nnd nnccnice’ 1, 512 Be Gis cmc 36 Outside continental United States...... 25, 649 | & | eee 1, 371 
Tennessee Valley Authority............-.-- 11, 436 12,870 | 1,434 |......-. — ——| —_——. 
— Total, National Military Establishment-_] 739, 044 756, 668 | 21,652 4, 028 
Total, excluding National Military Es- Net increase, National Military Estab- 
SN i iibatck oa cinisieplimenunne 28, 771 27,483 | 1,911 3, 199 MIE 65 dn ccanndikwan axmuonntannschiel munity enghaiee 17, 624 
Net decrease, excluding National Mili- sess eS SS SS 
Ey Soi icciteninenececne posiawscne|encnsnnasn 1,288 Grand total, including National Military 
———— | — = |= Establishment... ...........-...-..- --| 767,815 | 784,151 | 23, 563 7, 22 
Net increase, including National Military 
IONE «5 cb vcnciicwnviomncuceucndub-usetdeendeuaeabenee 16, 336 
| 


TABLE V.—Federal employees assigned to mutual-defense assistance program 


In May 
was— 


In Novem- 
ber was— 


is imickvaaeaeeee eae 132 268 
4 4 

25 28 

5,797 7,972 

513 950 

5G. adseeecsameemene 734 555 


S.1911. An act for the relief of Michael 
David Liu, a minor; 

S. 2095. An act for the relief of Joe Ko- 
saka; and 

S. 2158. An act for the relief of Michiyo 
Chiba, 


LLL 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 2613. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemore= 
tion of the establishment of the Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kansas, Military Post; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

S. 2614. A bill to authorize the presenta- 
tion of a Distinguished Service Cross to John 
C. Reynolds; and 

S. 2615. A bill authorizing the President 
to present, in the name of Congress, a Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor to John C. Rey- 
nolds; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS (for himself and 
Mr. UNDERWOOD) : 

S. 2616. A bill to authorize a program for 
runoff and waterflow retardation and soil 
erosion preventicn for the Green River 
Watershed in Kentucky and Tennessee; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

S. 2617. A bill to provide for the safety of 
life and property by establishing certain 
rules and regulations for certain vessels en- 
gaged in commercial fishing; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2618. A bill for the relief of Raymond 
G. Dolan; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ECTON (by request): 

S. 2619. A bill to allow the Indian tribes 

a voice in the appointment of the Commis- 


Department or agency 


National Military Establishment: 
Department of the Army: 
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hehenaanoutste 8 8 
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+437 1, 821 3, £74 

179 1,778 1, 498 






sioner of Indian Affairs; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. ECTON (for himself and Mr. 
Murray): 

S. 2620. A bill to terminate Federal dis- 
criminations against the Indians of Mon- 
tana; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McFARLAND: 

8.2621. A bill to provide for national 
cemeteries in the State of Arizona; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BENTON: 

S. 2622. A bill for the relief of David Van 
Der Heym and his family; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 2623. A bill for the relief of Jozo Mane 

dic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

S. 2624. A bill for the relief of Hisae Mo- 

toe; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2625. A bill for the relief of Laszlo 
Halasz; 

S. 2626. A bill for the relief of Herta 
Kornmueller; and 

S. 2627. A bill for the relief of George Ion 
Dimian; to the Coinmittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 2628. A bill for the relief of Kimiko 
Watanabe; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2629. A bill to amend the act of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1905, as amended, authorizing the 
Kensington and Eastern Railroad Co. to con- 
struct a bridge across the Calumet River; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2630. A bill for the relief of Mary Fox; 
and 

S. 2631. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Saint 
Claire Livingston Dodd; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

S. 2632. A bill to authorize the heads of 
the executive departments and the agencies 
and independent establishments of the Fed- 
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eral Government to provide for the promo- 
tion and maintenance of employee recrea- 
tion programs; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. O’CONOR: 

S. J. Res. 129. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States of 
America to proclaim October 11, 1952, Gen- 
era! Pulaski Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRICKER (for himself, Mr. 
FLANDERS, Mr. CaIn, Mr _ BRrIDGEs, 
Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. McCartTHy, 
Mr. SmitH of North Carolina, 
Mr. CApEHART, Mr. ECTON, Mr. 
MarTIn, Mrs. SMirH of Maine, Mr. 
JouHNson of Colorado, Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON, Mr. Wi.LiAMs, Mr. STEN- 
NIS, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. JENNER, Mr. 
LANGER, Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. ROBERT- 
son, Mr. Ives, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. 
WELKER, Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. BUTLER 
of Ma:yland, Mi. WATKINS, Mr. 
Brewstzi, Mr. DworsHAK, Mr. 
Lopce, Mr. Corpon, Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
Mr. Case, Mr. Prear, Mr. EASTLAND, 
Mr. Nrxon, Mr. TerRGUSON, Mr. TAFT, 
Mr. DirKsEN, Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. 
Munonrt, Mr. Younc, Mr. MALONE, Mr. 
Durr, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. BUTLER of 
Nebraska, Mr. Cartson, Mr‘ ‘Byrp, 
Mr. HIcKENLOOPER, Mr. ToBEY, Mr. 
Tuye, Mr. Smitru of New Jersey, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. O’Conor, Mr. MCKELLAaR, 
Mr. Witey, Mr. CHAvez, and Mr. 
SEATON): 

S. J. Res. 130. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the making of 
treaties and executive agreements; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bricker when he 
introduced the above joint ‘vsolution, which 
appear under a seDarate heading.) 


HOUSE SILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 6273) to amend the act 
relating to the incorporation of Trinity 
College of Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, in order to make the archbishop 
of the Roman Catholic archdiocese of 
Washington an ex officio member and 
chairman of the boaru of trustees of such 
college, was read twice by its title, and 
referred tu the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, 
as follows: 


By Mr. McFARLAND: 

Address delivered by Senator Kerr at the 
Democratic Pre-Primary Convention at 
Omaha, Nebr., on February 5, 1952. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

Excerpts from address delivered by him 
to the forty-fifth annual meeting of the 
American Vocational Association, at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., on November 29, 1951. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Lincoln Day dinner address delivered by 
Senator KNOWLAND at State College, Pa., on 
February 6, 1952. 

Address by Frank C. Hilton, commander in 
chief, Veterans of Foreign Wars, delivered 
at the annual congressional banquet on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1952, 
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By Mr. EASTLAND: 

Article entitled “The Tall Teetotaler From 
Indian Territory,” written by Arthur Krock 
and published in the New York Times of 
February 7, 1952. 

By Mr. TOBEY: 
Letters dealing with the control of cancer. 
By Mr. AIKEN: 

Article entitled “Seaway Power Is a Must,” 
written by Frank M. Sahiman and published 
in the February i952 issue of Rural Elec- 
trification. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND (for Mr. Nixon): 

A statement prepared by Senato~ Nixon 
and an article in regard to the tribute to 
be paid to Walt Disney by the six New 
England governors. 

By vir. McCLELLAN: 

Editorial entitled “Arkansas Joins the 
Parade,” published in the Arkansas Demo- 
crat of February 5, 1952. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

Telegram addressed to him by Tom J. 
Hitch, president of the Tennessee Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 

Editorial entitled “What Is the Price of 
Peace?” published in the Longview (Wash.) 
Daily News of January 21, 1952. 

By Mr. THYE: 

Article entitled “Military Demands Won’t 
Be Cut,” by Constantine Brown, published in 
the Washington Evening Star on February 
6, 1952. 

By Mr. HILL: 

Article entitled “Senators Sound Alarm on 
Tidelands Oil,” published in the American 
Federation of Labor News-Reporter for Jan- 
uary 30, 1952. 

Editorial entitled “Save Our Schools,” pub- 
lished in Labor for February 2, 1952. 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

Editorial entitled “Poor Tree To Bark Up,” 
published in the Washington Post of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1952. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

Editorial entitled “Russia Has a Policy,” 
published in the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun for January 24, 1952. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

The 1951 Honor Roll, an editorial pub- 
lished in the Chicago Defender of January 
5, 1952. 

By Mr. MOODY: 

Articles entitled “The Detroit Story—Lay- 
Offs in Auto Plant Cut-Backs Bringing Fam- 
ilies to Real Want,” and “Stringent Relief 
Law Balks Jobless in Quest for Relief,” by 
James Y. Newton, being the first two of a 
series of three articles, published in the 
Washington Evening Star on February 6 and 
7, 1952. 


MARGARET A. USHKOV \-ROZANOFP 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
905) for the relief of Margaret A. Ush- 
kova-Rozanoff, which were, on page 2, 
line 4, after “charge”, insert “; and that 
the immigration visa issued to Mrs. L. A. 
Ushkova prior to December 31, 1951, 
shall be regarded as a valid visa: Pro- 
vided, That at the time of her appli- 
cation for admission she is accompany- 
ing her grandchild, Margaret A. Ush- 
kova-Rozanofft”; and to amend the title 
so as to read: “An act for the relief of 
Margaret A. Ushkova-Rozanoff and Mrs. 
L. A. Ushkova.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I move that the 
Senate concur in the amendments of the 
Heuse. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY MONTH IN KEN- 
TUCKY—PROCLAMATION OF GOVER- 
NOR OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp a proclamation issued by the 
Governor of Kentucky, the Honorable 
Lawrence W. Wetherby, specifying the 
month of February 1952 as American 
History Month in Kentucky. 

This most timely proclamation was 
sponsored by ihe Kentucky State board 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, and through the initiative of Mrs. 
W. H. Noel, of Harlan, Ky., State chair- 
man on Americanism, is receiving State- 
wide publicity through our newspapers 
and radio stations, as well as by means 
of individual letters to our school au- 
thorities and public-spirited organiza- 
tions. 

It affords me pleasure to commend 
Kentucky’s DAR State board and Gover- 
nor Wetherby on their joint efforts in 
promoting this splendid work in behalf 
of a keener interest in and a better and 
broader understanding of the history of 
this glorious country of ours, which is 
tLe best guard and protection the rising 
generation can have against the mali- 
ciously false attacks, springing from the 
cesspools of communism, o1 democracy 
and freedom. 

There being no objection, the proc- 
lamation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR OF THE 

COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY 
To All To Whom These Presents Shall Come: 

Whereas it is evident that existing trends 
toward communism and socialism call for 
a return to the fundamentals upon which 
our democracy was founded; and 

Whereas a knowledge of American history 
is the best counteroffensive to the various 
“isms” s-eking a foothold in our country; 
and 

Whereas the study of American history is 
necessary in the education of our children— 
the acquiring of a sound and unbiased 
knowledge of American institutions and 
their growth will aid in their entering pub- 
lic life as genuine pro-Americans: 

Now, therefore, I, Lawrence W. Wetherby, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, do hereby proclaim the month of 
February 1952 as American History Month 
in Kentucky and urge all schools, colleges, 
and universities, and the people of Kentucky 
generally, to especially emphasize American 
history during the month and to impart 
knowledge of the pledge of allegiance to the 
flag, the Declaration of Independence, and 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Done at Frankfort, Ky., this the 23d day 
of January, in the year of our Lord 1952, and 
in the year of the Commonwealth, the one 
hundred and sixtieth. 

LAWRENCE W. WETHERBY, 
Governor, 

CHaRLEs K. O’CONT ELL, 
Secretary of State. 


JOSEP CARDINAL MINDSZENTY AND DR. 
EMIL WEIL, HUNGARIAN MINISTER TO 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak for 
2 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
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and the Senator from Maryland may 
proceed. 

Mr.O’CONOR. Mr. President, 3 years 
ago His Eminence Josef Cardinal 
Mindszenty, Primate of Hungary, stood 
convicted by a Commurist-Hungarian 
special tribunal on trumped-up charges 
and received a sentence of life imprison- 
ment. What further indignities and 
sufferings have been heaped upon this 
distinguished churchman in addition to 
those now known to have been his lot 
prior to the alleged “trial” may never be 
fully revealed. In all history, however, 
justice has never been so traduced as in 
this unspeakable travesty. 

From the very moment of the car- 
dinal’s arrest, late in 1948, on charges of 
“suspicion” of plotting against the Gov- 
ernment, of spying, treason, and even of 
black-market dealings, it was apparent 
that the whole incident was deliberately 
staged in order to remove from the Hun- 
garian scene one whom the Communists 
and their Hungarian collaborators could 
not persuade by sny other means to 
forego his stanch opposition to their 
oppressive and unjust activities. 

The helpless victim of this, one of the 
gravest injustices in all history, still lan- 
guishes in prison, his confinement an 
affront to every accepted concept of jus- 
tice and decency. Equally offensive to 
the American sense of propriety is the 
fact that while his unmerited punish- 
ment continues, one of the reputed ac- 
tive participants in the most contempt- 
ible phase of his mistreatment is per- 
mitted to reside in this land of freedom 
as an honored guest, and is accorded 
diplomatic courtesies, the very thought 
of which is revolting. 

To citizens of this country, the idea 
of administering drugs for criminal pur- 
poses to any one, much less to a leader of 
such lofty ideals, is thoroughly repug- 
nant. It is felt by many that there is 
sound reason for belief that the present 
Hungarian Minister, Dr. Emil Weil, is 
the one who administered the drug to 
the honored Cardinal and_ thereby 
earned the privilege of assignment to 
this country as Minister. If this indeed 
be true, then never, among all the un- 
wanted visitors who have ever reached 
our shores, has there been one less de- 
serving of admittance. 

Democracy has its shining advantages, 
but it sometimes overplays its hand, so 
to speak. Communism acts upon the 
fiimsiest of pretexts to brand even the 
most illustrious as traitors, simply be- 
cause they have been outspoken enough 
to oppose what they knew to be immoral 
and unjust. This is all that Cardinal 
Mindszenty did, and it is this for which 
he is being punished. 

Certainly our Government should ex- 
ert efforts to determine the character of 
Ministers to whom it accords its privi- 
leges. There are Hungarians in this 
country and throughout Europe who 
know exactly what the situation is with 
respect to Dr. Weil’s participation in the 
Mindszenty mistreatment. Every effort 
must be made, and at once, to determine 
whether or not the charge against Dr. 
Weil is true. And if it is found to be 
true, immediate action must be taken 
to declare him persona non grata. 
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When will democracy ever learn that 
turning the other cheek to communism 
merely invites further aggression, simply 
supplies further evidence to nations 
without a conscience or any concept of 
decency that we are so weak that no in- 
sult or indignity will ever stir us to re- 
taliation? If the charges are true, we 
should send Dr, Weil back to the coun- 
try permitting such outrages, and leave 
no doubt, in informing him and his Gov- 
ernment of such action, that the United 
States wants no dealings with countries 
or their representative: whose official 
acts clearly show to be bereft of the or- 
dinary decencies, and lacking in capac- 
ity to deal justly with their fellow man. 


(A A 


SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE YALTA 
AGREEMENT—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
IVES 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, inasmuch 
©, the present date—February 7—marks 
the seventh anniversary of the Yalta 
Agreement, I have prepared a statement 
regarding it, which I ask to have incor- 
porated in the body of the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks: 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR IVES 


Today marks the seventh anniversary of an 
infamous chapter in the history of American 
foreign policy. On February 7, 1945, this 
Nation was a party to ® disgraceful agreement 
which sacrificed long-standing friends and 
allies in obeisance to Soviet Russia. On that 
day at the Yalta Conference our national 
honor was betrayed and subverted. 

T's day remains as a reminder of the 
usurpation of power by the Chief Executive. 
The shameful Yalta Agreement did not have 
the sanction of the Congress or the Ameri- 
can people. They were not consulted. They 
were never given the opportunity to voice 
their opinions and their protest.:. 

As a result, untold suffering has come to 
our friends now under the yoke of Soviet 
tyranny. To the long-pcrsecuted Polish peo- 
ple, bravely resisting the invader in their 
cetermination to be free, we extend our 
friendship and voice our sincere hopes for 
their speedy liberation. This Nation has a 
sacred obligation to right the wrongs com- 
mitted by our representatives at Yalta. As 
long as the Polish people remain enslaved, 
our national conscience cannot be eased. 
Their terrible plight is a constant tragic re- 
minder of our Government’s deceit aud dere- 
liction. 

I have been pleased to note that a resolu- 
tion has been submitted in the Senate lim- 
iting and controlling the use of Executive 
power with respect to international agree- 
ments. Yalta is only one of the infamous 
agreements which have harmed our friends 
and weakened our position in the struggle to 
overcome Russian imperialism. I fully sup- 
port the intent of this resolution. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE POWER AU- 
THORITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
FOR THE YEAR 1951 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the body 
of the Recorp following my remarks the 
annual report for the year 1951 of the 
Fower Authoiity of the State of New 
York, identified as legislative document 
No. 18, 1952. 

In view of the fact that there are pres- 
ently pending before the Senate Public 
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Works Committee three bills embodying 
different proposals for the Niagara rede- 
velopment, I believe that the members of 
Congress will find this report helpful to 
the discussion, and most informative. 

There being no nbjection, the report 
was crdered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE POWER AUTHORITY OF 
THE STATE OF New YorK FOR THE YEAR 
ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1951 


Power AUTHORITY 
OF THE STATE OF New York, 
Albany, February 1, 1952. 
To the Governor and Legislature: 

Twenty-one years now have passed since 
the Power Authority of New York State was 
created to proceed forthwith to the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence River, in coopera- 
tion with the Federal and Canadian Govern- 
ments. We face today our sad annual duty 
of reporting that for another year our State’s 
program of using its vast hydroelectric re- 
sources for the benefit of the people has been 
blocked in Washington. Another year of 
improvident waste has been visited upon the 
national defense and the people of New York 
and our neighboring Province of Ontario. 

During 1951 we have diligently sought ac- 
tion by Congress and the national admin- 
istration which will permit New York to go 
ahead with water power; likewise we have 
vigilantly fought against flagrant attempts 
that have been made to dispossess New York 
State and to inflict a Federal electric power 
bureaucracy upon the northeastern region 
of our country. 

The past year has brought many dis- 
couragements; yet today we feel hopeful that 
1952 will witness the successful resolution of 
the St. Lawrence issue. With the needs of 
national defense so urgent and the issue more 
clearly drawn, we believe the national 
administration must clear the way for the 
development of this great natural resource. 

Power authority activities in 1951 have 
concerned three major subjects: The project 
for redevelopment of Niagara Falls power; 
the project for development of St. Lawrence 
power; and the purchase and rehabilitation 
of the Massena-Taylorville transmission line, 
for which you advanced funds last year. As 
to these, this report sets forth the main facts 
as briefly as possible. 


NIAGARA FALLS 


In 1950 the United States and Canada 
entered into a treaty authorizing the diver- 
sion of additional water from Niagara Falls 
for electric power. During the past year the 
Province of Ontario has had 2,000 men at 
work developing the use v1 its share of the 
water. The power authority should be 
doing the same, under th? legislation which 
you enacted last year. Unfortunately, we 
have not been permitted to do so. 

In ratifying this 1950 treaty, the Senate of 
the United States appended a reservation, 
which in effect suspended the operation of 
the Federal Power Act. This reservation pro- 
vides that no use shall he made of our share 
of the additional Niagara water without 
specific authorization from Congress. If it 
were not for this reservation, the power 
authority could and would apply to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission for a license to de- 
velop Niagara power; and under the long- 
established policy set forth in the Federal 
Power Act, the Comm'ssion would be re- 
quired vo give preference to New York State’s 
application. But in the circumstances, all 
we can dv is try to obtain satisfactory legis- 
lation from Covgress. 

During 1951 both the Senate and House 
Committees on Public Works held public 
hearings on three bills embodying different 
proposals for the Niagara redevelopment. 
These are, in the order of their introduction: 
The Lehman-Roosevelt bill, the Capehart- 
Miller bill, and the Ives-Cole bill. We huve 
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opposed the first two. The third, sponsored 
by Senator Irvinc M. Ives and Representative 
W. Srertinc Core, embodies the New York 
plan for Niagara power, as developed by the 
power authority. 

We summarize herewita the issues pre- 
sented by these three bills: 

1. The Capehart-Miller bill: This meas- 
ure would turn the Niagara development over 
to a privately operated utility company. It 
has the strong support of five New York State 
electric companies which propose to join 
forces and organize a company for the enter- 
prise. We have opposed this as directly con- 
trary to the long-established public policy 
of New York State that its great water re- 
sources shall be kept forever in the posses- 
sion of the people. This policy is embodied 
in the Power Authority Act, under which 
we operate, and this policy has been sup- 
ported for many years by the Governors, the 
legislatures, and the platforms of both major 
political parties in New York State. 

2. The Lehman-Roosevelt bill: This meas- 
ure provides that the Niagara development 
shall be constructed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. While it gives New York no control 
or voice whatever concerning construction 
methods or costs, and virtually no say in the 
planning, this bill does provide that New 
York may eventually be permitted to operate 
the project, by paying all the expenses run up 
by the Federal Government and by comply- 
ing with other unspecified conditions to be 
laid down in the future by Federal officials. 

Certain conditions are specified in the 
Lehman-Roosevelt bill which we regard as 
unacceptable. It would require the State 
of New York to go into the power transmis- 
sion business to a far greater extent than we 
consider necessary or desirable. Further- 
more, the Lehman-Roosevelt bill would re- 
quire New York State to create preferred 
groups of customers for the cheap Niagara 
power, notably the consumers served by 


municipally operated electric systems and 


cooperatives. 

But even if we should accept these condi- 
tions, New York State still would not get the 
Niagara power plant under this bill unless 
it agreed to other conditions (unspecified) 
to be fixed in a future agreement between the 
Federal and State governments. And if New 
York State does not reach an agreement with 
the Federal Government, the bill provides 
that the Niagara power shall be marketed 
by the Department of the Interior. 

This bill, sponsored by Senator Hersert H. 
LEHMAN and Representative FRANKLIN D. 
RoosEVELT, JR., Of New York, has the hearty 
backing of those whose efforts elsewhere 
have demonstrated their determination to 
set up a vast Federal monopoly over hydro- 
electric power—notably the Department of 
the Interior. Unquestionably these sup- 
porters would prefer legislation frankly 
creating a completely Federal power project 
at Niagara; but since the Niagara project is 
purely power and not multipurpose, such 
legislation would be manifestly unconstitu- 
tional. The Lehman-Roosevelt bill provides 
the next best means for their purpose. 

Unless the Interior Department is conclu- 
sively removed from the Niagara picture, we 
are convinced that enactment of the Leh- 
man-Roosevelt bill would result in the ex- 
clusion of New York from administration of 
this power project or in its de facto domina- 
tion by Federal officials. Thus an unconsti- 
tutional purpose would be accomplished by 
devious means, 

We heartily oppose this legislation in its 
present form. 

8. The Ives-Cole bill: This legislation, 
which we support, would authorize the State 
of New York to finance, construct, own, and 
operate a project developing the additional 
power available from Niagara, subject to 
license and supervision by the Federal Power 
Commission and the engineering approval 
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of the Army engineers. The general engi- 
neering plan is the one published by the 
Federal Power Commission, and developed 
cooperatively by the Commission, the Niagara 
Falls Power Co. and the New York State 
Power Authority. 

In addition to these assurances that Fed- 
eral interests will be protected, the bill fur- 
ther authorizes the Federal Power Com- 
mission to require that other States receive 
an equitable share of the power; and it pro- 
vides a mechanism whereby such allocations 
may be established under interstate 
compacts. 

Under this proposal this vast power de- 
velopment—including the remedial works 
needed under the treaty to preserve the 
scenic beauty of Niagara Falls—can go ahead 
without placing any burden on the already 
overloaded Federal budget. The Power Au- 
thority is prepared to finance it entirely from 
bonds which will be paid off from power 
revenues. At the same time the people will 
get the benefit of 7,900,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
a year of cheap power which is now being 
denied them. 

Under the Ives-Cole bill, New York State 
would have full power to build transmission 
lines if necessary to protect the people’s in- 
terest, but it would not be arbitrarily re- 
quired to enter into wasteful competition 
with existing systems. It would be able to 
give an even break to all consumers in the 
State, specifically including customers of 
municipal plants and cooperative systems, 
but would not be required to practice favorit- 
ism toward publicly or cooperatively owned 
power systems. 

These points, and the New York plan for 
efficient distribution of vast quantities of 
hydro power, will be discussed further in a 
later section of this report. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE 


During 1951 renewed efforts were made in 
Congress to pass legislation implementing 
the 1941 agreement with Canada for the de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence River for 
navigation and power. This legislation, in 
various forms, was again repeatedly defeated 
in the House Committee on Public Works. 

In the maneuvering, the interests of New 
York State were kicked around very thor- 
oughly. In the past, such legislation had 
always contemplated that the power project 
on the St. Lawrence would be turned over 
to New York State. In 1951 the advocates 
of federalized power made themselves felt. 
In several versions of the bill which were 
voted upon, attempts were made to kick 
out New York and declare in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Needless to say, we 
strongly opposed all such attempts and will 
do so if any more are made in the new 
session of Congress. Under New York law, 
the Power Authority is required to support 
the seaway and we do so, but we will not 
sacrifice New York State’s interest in power. 

Meanwhile we have continued to press for 
the solution to the St. Lawrence power ques- 
tion which we have advocated for some years, 
since the power project has been regularly 
defeated because of its association with the 
seaway. It will be recalled that just be- 
fore we last reported, the Federal Power 
Commission rejected our application for a 
license to proceed with the St. Lawrence 
power development in association with the 
Province of Ontario. The Federal Power 
Commission referred the matter to Congress 
with a recommendation that both the sea- 
way and power be developed promptly as a 
Federal project. After this reference, the 
legislation was again defeated by the House 
Committee on Public Works. 

Meanwhile we have kept our license ap- 
plication alive by taking recourse under the 
Federal Power Act to the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals, asking it to remand the 
matter to the Federal Power Commission 
on the ground that its denial of our license 
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was arbitrary and not supported by evidence, 
Briefs have been submitted in this action, 
which awaits oral argument. 

We are not without hope that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission may give further 
consideration to our application for a li- 
cense, which has had the support of the 
Commission’s technical and legal staffs. 
New circumstances have entered the picture 
in 1951. For one thing, the present Con- 
gress has shown no disposition to follow 
the Federal Power Commission’s recommen- 
dation. For another, the Dominion of Can- 
ada has asserted itself vigorously in the 
matter. 

The Dominion Government is so con- 
vinced that deep-water navigation in the 
Great Lakes is essential to Canada’s eco- 
nomic future that it has offered to build 
and pay for the seaway itself. The Ca- 
nadian Parliament has passed legislation to 
bring this about. A practical corollary to 
this is the building of the St. Lawrence 
power project, as proposed by the Prov- 
ince of Ontario and the State of New York. 
Canada and Ontario have already signed 
an agreement whereby Ontario will con- 
struct, maintain and operate the power 
works on the Canadian side. 

On the American side the Federal Power 
Commission and the International Joint 
Commission can permit New York State 
to go ahead in similar fashion with no other 
action required. As for the seaway, there is 
every sign that Canada is serious in its intent 
to build it. 

The net results of this new situation are 
yet to become apparent. It will bring no 
joy to those who have fought the seaway 
on sectional and industrial grounds. It 
may well affect the attitude of those who 
have opposed the seaway on grounds of its 
high expense to the Federal Government. 
It may well affect those advocates of the sea- 
way who in the past have opposed our power 
plan, for fear that if the power were devel- 
oped first, the seaway would be blocked. 

It presents an inviting prospect—a ma- 
jor project carried out without either finan- 
cial support or administrative domination 
by the Federal Government of the United 
States. 

We consider it a good idea. The Federal 
Government doesn’t have to do everything. 
It should not attempt to do everything. 
For our part, we stand ready to proceed with 
both Niagara and, St. Lawrence, without 
cost to any taxpayer, and to pour out 14,000,- 
000,000-kilowatt hours a year of cheap 
hydro power for the homes, farms, and fac- 
tories of New York and the Northeast. 


MASSENA-TAYLORVILLE POWER LINE 


In our annual report last year, we com- 
plained sharply that the Secretary of the 
Interior had blocked our purchase of the 
war surplus power transmission line from 
Massena to Taylorville, even after we had 
signed the contract and made our $30,000 
down payment. Shortly thereafter, the sale 
finally was permitied to go through. Before 
the Legislature had adjourned, you appro- 
priated $470,000 as an advance to the Power 
Authority—$270,000 to complete the rur- 
chase of the line and $200,000 for needed re- 
pairs and brush clearing. 

Thus, for the first time in the 20 years of 
its existence, the Power Authority became an 
operating concern, with tangible property in 
its custody. We proceeded at once to the re- 
habilitation of the line, maintenance of 
which had been relatively neglected since it 
was built for emergency war purposes in 
1942. 

During the summer, our contractors made 
a complete inspection of the line, pole by 
pole; and as they did so, supervised by our 
engineers, they proceeded with the more ur- 
gent repairs, such as replacement of rotted 
poles and cross-arms and splicing of cor- 
roded wires. 
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Brush had grown up along the 78-mile 
right-of-way to an extent which made main- 
tenance most inconvenient and in some 
places had produced trees dangerous to the 
line. A large clearing job was urgently 
needed. Rejecting the highly expensive tra- 
ditional method of hand clearing, we adopted 
two new methods of bringing the brush 
under control. On 300 acres where the 
ground was not rough and growth was heavy, 
w: used specially designed heavy machinery 
to cut and grind the growth to ground level 
for the full width of the right-of-way. Where 
the ground was rough, we-cut a patrol path 
by hand. On this ground, further, we have 
had crews working with chemical brush- 
killing sprays. This spraying is being done 
on a selective basis, under supervision of 
trained foresters, with the purpose of killing 
only undesirable species and establishing a 
low shrub growth, as ground cover, which 
will hold back the intrusion of forest trees. 
It will be 3 years before this method has 
completely proved itself, but results ob- 
served elsewhere give us confident hope that 
by this means the forest may be held back 
through the years at minimum cost. 

These two operations of repair and clear- 
ing, catching up with the inadequate maint- 
enance of 8 years, have fully obligated the 
$200,000 advanced to us for the purpose. We 
believe that current revenues, which since 
August have amounted to about $5,000 a 
month, will cover maintenance needs and 
make some contribution toward appropriate 
reserves for amortization and depreciation 
which are still under study. The Massena- 
Taylorville transmission line is now a going 
concern. 

In this connection we have set up a 
modern system of accounting, which gives 
us a property and cost record on every pole, 
in accordance with strict standards of utility 
accounting. This system is designed for ex- 
pansion to meet the requirements of the 
much larger projects we propose to under- 
take. 

The Massena-Taylorville line is under lease 
to the Niagara Mohawk Power Co., as it 
was when under Federal ownership; and the 
revenue rate is limited for a period of years, 
under the Federal terms of sale. As long as 
the great aluminum works at Massena con- 
tinue to run to capacity, however, the present 
rate of revenue should be maintained. 

It is criminal that Massena, seat of the 
original aluminum industry of America, built 
at the great St. Lawrence power site, should 
be required to draw power from outside, 
while St. Lawrence power goes to waste. Our 
line is carrying high-cost power to the St. 
Lawrence, straining the reserves of the North- 
eastern States, when it and other lines should 
be carrying cheap hydro power away from the 
St. Lawrence in vast quantities to be infused 
into the rural, domestic, and industrial life 
of our people. 

While St. Lawrence power is blocked by 
certain arms of our Federal Government, 
which thus strangles the industry and do- 
mestic convenience of the Northeast, other 
agencies of the government shop around 
other areas of the country seeking to estab- 
lish defense plants where power cannot pos- 
sibly be generated so easily or cheaply. We 
believe the absurdity of this is so apparent 
that it will not much longer be tolerated. 


THE INTERIOR-POWER AUTHORITY CONFLICT 


While the past year has not produced a 
license or congressional go-ahead for the St. 
Lawrence or Niagara project, we have at least 
brought our opposition out in the open. By 
persistent questioning and attack we have 
unmasked the Federal Department of In- 
terior’s scheme for Federal operation of these 
two projects coupled with a Federal whole- 
sale transmission network in the Northeast. 
We know exactly what we have to fight and 
we are fighting it. 

The Power Authority would have no justi- 
fication to oppose the Interior scheme if the 
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issue were simply one of competition be- 
tween the two agencies for the job. The 
conflict is far from that. Basically the Inte- 
rior’s scheme means that States are to be 
superseded in governmental tasks that they 
are administratively and financially able to 
carry, either individually or by interstate 
compact. It is part and parcel of a trend 
toward unnecessary centralization of Gov- 
ernment. 

More particularly, the Interior plans do 
not fit the circumstances of the Northeast. 
Public transmission and preferential sale to 
municipal and cooperative customers, as in- 
sisted upon by Interior, would slow down, if 
not virtually block, an integrated Northeast 
power pool. Preferential sale of cheap hydro 
power would tend to create an iron ring of 
municipally owned electric systems around 
the projects, greatly restricting the area of 
public benefit. The power authority does 
not want preferential sales to block the eco- 
nomic advantages of a broadly integrated 
power pool. 

In the same manner an insistence upon 
public transmission of power will make diffi- 
cult the attainment of a strongly integrated 
power pool. 
wasteful competition, while the New York 
plan seeks to establish economical coopera- 
tion among all facilities in the field. We look 
for more than just cheap power at the Niag- 
ara and Massena sites. We want that cheap 
power to encourage strong interconnections 
of the present transmission and distributing 
systems in the Northeast. We want to en- 
hance the cheapness of water power by the 
economies of pooled reserves, power ex- 
changes, use of cheapest power at any given 
time, and the differential of sunrise and 
sunset between Boston, Albany, Buffalo, and 
Cleveland. The New York plan does it and 
the Interior plan does not. 

The Interior scheme violates the basic 
safeguards of the New York plan for all of 
the rural and domestic consumers within 
integrated transmission distance of the pow- 
er projects. The New York plan guarantees 
public ownership, control, and operation of 
the power projects, transmission, and dis- 
tribution of power by existing systems under 
contractual control of delivered prices to 
rural and domestic consumers at the lowest 
possible price. The plan insures equitable 
sharing of power among all consumers, 
whether they are served privately, publicly, 
or cooperatively. 

The New York plan assures Power Author- 
ity construction of needed transmission 
lines if existing systems will not or cannot 
provide them; but it would be foolish for the 
systems of the Northeast not to provide the 
additional lines that may be required to 
integrate their systems better and to deliver 
the 14,000,000,000 kilowatt hours of power 
from Niagara and St. Lawrence. 

The New York plan provides for inter- 
state allocation of power, pursuant to inter- 
state compact; or, should that fail, pursu- 
ant to the establishment of such allocation 
by the Federal Power Commission. The New 
York plan provides a cheapness of rate pro- 
duced both by low-cost water power and the 
economies of strong intersystem transmis- 
sion ties. 

The Interior insistence upon public trans- 
mission lines and preferential sale to public 
agencies would make this plan impossible 
and cost the consumers in the Northeast mil- 
lions of dollars of savings. The Interior plan 
sharply restricts the area of benefit and 
eliminates the savings of a strongly in- 
tegrated power pool. We would never have 
a Northeastern power pool under the Interior 
plan. 

New York is ready to advance the Niagara 
and St. Lawrence projects the moment we 
are permitted to do so by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We consider our proposals to be 
reasonable from the standpoint of safe- 
guarding the interests of the Northeastern 


The Interior plan smacks of 
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States and their consumers of electricity. 
We have pledged our full cooperation to 
Federal agencies and ask only in exchange 
their recognition of New York State’s re- 
sponsibilities. 
Respectfully submitted. 
JOHN E. BURTON, 
Chairman, 
ELLIoTr V. BELL, 
Vice Chairman, 
Wyman S. BAscom, 
HICKMAN POWELL, 
Trustees of the Power Authority. 


FRANK BATEMAN KEEFE 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak 
for 2 minute and a half. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there cbjection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania may 
proceed. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the 
Nation has sustained a tragic loss in the 
passing of Frank Bateman Keefe, who 
represented the Sixth District of Wis- 
consin in the House of Representatives 
during 6 consecutive terms of Congress. 

Representative Keefe was an out- 
standing American statesman. His sud- 
den death on Tuesday brought to a close 
a career of patriotic service which con- 
tinued even after illness compelled him 
to announc:2 that he would not be a can- 
didate for reelection in 1950. 

Soon after I became a member of this 
body I became acquainted with Frank 
Keefe, and learned to admire the 


splendid qualities and the fine person- 
ality he possessed. Our friendship was 


strengthened by our association as mem- 
bers of the Joint Commission on the 
Renovation of the White House, to which 
he gave capable and diligent effort. 

His distinguished service to the Nation 
included membership on the Congres- 
sional Pearl Harbor Investigating Com- 
mittee in 1946. 

The death of former Representative 
Keefe comes as a great shock to me, and 
a a sincere feeling of deep personal 

OSS. 


EGG PRICES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand a short letter which I 
shall read. It deals with a great prob- 
lem which we have discussed several 
times on this floor, namely, egg prices in 
the northwestern part of the United 
States. - 


The letter is addressed to me, and 
comes from Marion, N. Dak. It reads 
as follows: 


Marion, N. Dak., January 16, 1952. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Am writing you a line in regard 
to our egg prices in our little town of Marion, 
N. Dak. We receive the whole sum of 26 
cents per dozen. As of January 16 feed we 
buy, such as egg mash and any other feed 
we have to buy, is $5 or $6 per 100. I don’t 
like to complain as long as a man can make 
a few pennies, but I don’t like to have some- 
one steal these same eggs from us farmers, 
then when we don’t have many eggs to sell 
they go up to 50 cents per dozen. I know 
other people in the cities pay 60 or 70 cents 
per dozen for these same eggs we get 26 
cents for. If there is anything you can do 
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to help us in this deal, I sure would appre- 
ciate it. 
Very truly yours, 
Ep MaAtTzKE. 


Mr. President, I may say that I have 
discussed this matter with my colleague, 
the junior,Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. Younc]; and we will continue to 
do all we can to get egg prices up to the 
point where they belong. 

I ask that a copy of the Recorp con- 
taining this letter be sent by registered 
mail by the Secretary of the Senate to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


With- 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tenfpore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice: 

Sundry postmasters, 


(a NN 


PROTOCOL TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY ON THE ACCESSION OF GREECE 
AND TURKEY. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Executive E, Eighty-second Congress, 
second session, a protocol to the North 
Atlantic Treaty, on the accession of 
Greece and Turkey, opened for signature 
at London on October 17, 1951, and 
signed on behalf of the United States of 
America and the other parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the reservation 
proposed by the senior Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Warxtins] to the resolution of 
ratification. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Anderson 
Benton 
Brewster Dirksen 
Bricker Douglas 
Bridges Duff 
Butler, Md. Dworshak 
Butler, Nebr. Eastland 
Byrd Ecton 
Cain Ferguson 
Capehart Flanders 
Carison Frear 
Case Pulbright 
Chavez George 


The 


Clements 
Connally 
Cordon 


Gillette 

Green 

Hayden 
Hendrickson 
Hennings 

Hill 

Hoey 

Holland 
Humphrey 
Hunt 

Ives 

Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Tex. 
Joinston, S.C. 
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Kefauver McKellar 
Kem McMahon 
Kerr Millikin 
Knowland Monroney 
Langer Moody 
Lehman Morse 
Lodge Mundt 
Long Murray 
Magnuson Neely 
Malone O’Conor 
Martin O’Mahoney 
Maybank Pastore 
McCarthy Robertson 
McClellan Russell 
McFarland Saltonstall 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KILGORE] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CarRAN] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

Mr.SALTONSTALI, I announce that 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
rooPER], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], the Senator from California 
(Mr, Nixon], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. ScHoerret], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER], and the Senator 
from Wisconsin {[Mr. WILEy] are absent 
on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present, 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I had 
intended to make a short statement yes- 
terday in support of the accession of 
Greece and Turkey to what I consider 
to be their rightful place in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. At the 
time when I would have made the state- 
ment, it became necessary at the last 
minute for me to go with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] and the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPeHart] to 
a most important conference with the 
President in regard to the present and 
future status of the RFC. Therefore, I 
ask that the short statement which I 
would have made yesterday be incorpo- 
rated at this point in the Recorp, as a 
part of my remarks: 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: ; 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAYBANK 


I want to emphasize my endorsement of 
the Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty on 
the Accession of Greece and Turkey. 

For many years I have followed, through 
reports and personal visits, the democratic 
progress and the determination of these 
two nations. 

Greece and Turkey have for some time 
expressed the desire to become members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. We, 
as a Nation, realized long ago the valuable 
contribution that these countries are capable 
of making to the collective defense of free 
Europe. I know, and the Senate has been 
told, that the Joint Chiefs of Staff agree that 
the best interests of the United States would 
be served by the accession of Greece and 
Turkey to the North Atlantic Treaty. Their 
membership would undoubtedly increase the 
combined defensive strength of the member 
states. The determination of Greece and 
Turkey to survive as free nations has been 
acmirably demonstrated over a period of 
years. I use the word “demonstrated” be- 
cause their opposition to communism has 
not been merely vocal; it has been proven by 
their deeds. 

Each country has outlawed the Commu- 
nist Party. 


Seaton 
Smathers 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, N. J. 
Smith, N.C. 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Taft 

Thye 

Tobey 
Underwood 
Watkins 
Williams 
Young 
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Each country has withstood the test of in- 
ternal communistic aggression. 

Each country has repelled external Soviet 
threats. 

Even though confronted with the threat 
of communistic invasion at their own bor- 
ders, let it not be forgotten that Greece and 
Turkey were among th? first nations to re- 
spond to the appeal of the United Nations 
for troops to fight aggression in Korea. The 
magnificent record of those troops has won 
the highest praise and respect from our own 
military authorities. 

The strategic importance of these coun- 
tries is beyond question. They both ° ave 
common borders with either Russia or her 
satellites. Controlling as they do both the 
overland route and the sea route by which 
an aggression might be launched, their 
strategic location is a paramount consid- 
eration. 

There are many conclusions which might 
be drawn to support the right of these coun- 
tries to join the membership of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. I believe 
these reasons are well known. I believe they 
are sufficiently recognized. 

Because of their devotion to the cause of 
peace and to collective security, and because 
of the brilliant manner in which they have 
demonstrated the will to survive as demo- 
cratic institutions, I will be delighted to see 
them assume their rightful place as full 
fledged members in the family of nations 
organized for the purpose of mutual security. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
be necessarily absent from the Senate 
this afternoon, inasmuch as tonight I 
make the first of a series of Lincoln Day 
speeches, and therefore I shall not be in 
the Senate this afternoon if a vote is 
taken on the adding of Greece and 
Turkey to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. At this time I simply 
wish to record what my vote would be 
if I were present at the time of the taking 
of suchavote. IfI were present, I would 
vote for the resolution of ratification 
adding Greece and Turkey to the North 
Atlantic Pact, and I would vote against 
the reservation offered by the Senator 
from Uiah [Mr. Watkins]. 


REORGANIZATION PILAN NO. 1 AND THE 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY FOR THE BURE“U 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, for 
many years I have advocated the removal 
of the collectors of internal revenue from 
politics, and to accomplish that goal I 
suggested that the collectors be placed 
under civil service. 

Mr. Hoover, in his recommendation 
that the collectors be placed under civil 
service, pointed cut that there were three 
things wrong with the present system: 
First, obligation to loca: bosses; second, 
lack of professional competence; third, 
absence of standards of integrity. 

It was with this background that I 
began studying the President’s reorgan- 
ization plan for the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

I noted that some opponents of the 
plan have raised the possibility that 
under the reorganization plan the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee and the House 
Ways and Means Committee might be 
stripped of some of their present powers 
to examine the records and files of the 
Bureeu of Internal Revenue. 

kecognizing the danger of this, I ad- 
dressed a letter to the Secretary of the 
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Treasury asking specifically whether 
adoption of Reorganization Plan No. 1 
would in any way change the existing 
law relating to the powers of the Finance 
Committee and the Ways and Means 
Committee to obtain directly from the 
Treasury Department or the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue such deta and infor- 
mation as is now available to these 
committees. 

In response to this inquiry, I have just 
received a letter dated January 29, 1952, 
signed by Thomas J. Lynch, general 
counsel of the Treasury Department, in 
which he states that— 

Effectuation of the President’s plan will 
not, and is in no sense intended to, restrict 
in any way the authority of these com- 
mittees under existing law to obtain directly 
from the Treasury or the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue data and information as is now 
available to these committees. Further, ef- 
fectuation of the plan will in no way affect 
the existing procedure in handling requests 
for information which these committees are 
presently empowered to obtain. 


With this assurance on the part of the 
Treasury Department, I shall support 
the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 
1; but I want it clearly understood that 
while I believe this proposal is a major 
step in the right direction, I do not think 
its mere adoption by the Congress will 
automatically cure all the evils which 
have befallen this Bureau. 

On repeated occasions I have empha- 
sized that the widespread graft and mis- 
management which have been exposed as 
existing in many of the revenue offices 
throughout the country could not pos- 
sibly have developed or continued, had 
it not been for the cooperation or laxity 
on the part of top Washington officials. 

It is true there have been several 
notable resignations or separations for 
health; but I have yet to hear of any 
one of these individuals being denounced 
or held responsible for any impropriety 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Quite the contrary, their resignations 
or separations in most instances have 
apparently been accepted with reluc- 
tance anu the departing officials have 
been eulogized as great public servants. 

In the absence of any charges against 
these officials by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the assumption must remain that 
those who are guilty of condoning this 
widespread corruptior have not yet been 
fired and are still on the payrolls of the 
American taxpayers. 

During the period in which these re- 
cent exposures have been headlined Sec- 
retary Snyder has consistently taken the 
position that he could not be held re- 
sponsible because the reports of the 
alleged irregularities had not been sub- 
mitted to him. In fact, when testifying 
before the Senate Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
in support of this reorganization plan, 
the Secretary made this statement in 
reference to the St. Louis office: 

Up until he (Mr. Finnegan) actually re- 
signed (April 4, 1951) there was no evidence 
available to me that his conduct was any 


other than just inappropriate for conducting 
his office. 


Previously, on November 8, 1951, 
Thomas J. Lynch, general counsel of the 
Treasury Department, in referring to 
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the St. Louis office, is quoted as having 
said: 

The Secretary didn’t know about those ir- 
regularities until after Senator WILLIAMS 
made his report on the Senate floor, 


The records in Secretary Snyder’s of- 
fice will show that months prior to the 
time that I exposed either the New York 
or the St. Louis office on the floor of the 
Senate there were in the files of the 
Treasury Department information cov- 
ering practically every incident which I 
mentioned at that time. 

Furthermore, the records will show 
that on numerous occasions during the 
past several years memorandums have 
been directed to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Snyder, some by members 
of his own staff, calling his personal at- 
tention to the deplorable conditions, par- 
ticularly as they existed in the New York 
office. 


To prove that Secretezry Snyder was, 


notified of the conditions, particularly 
in New York, I shall quote excerpts from 
a menr-randum datec February 27, 1950, 
signed by George J. Schoeneman and di- 
rected to the personal attention of Sec- 
retary John W. Snyder, in which Mr. 
Schoeneman not only reviews the record 
of the New York office at that time but 
also reminds the Secretary o° two pre- 
vious memorandums which had been 
sent to him complaining of the condi- 
tions in that same office. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent that excerpts from 
this memorandum be incorporated in 
the REcorp as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


UNSATISFACTORY CONDITIONS EXISTING IN THE 
THIRD INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTION 
District or NEw YorRK 


To Hon. John W. Snyder, Secretary of the 

Treasury. 

From Commissioner George J. Schoeneman, 

Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

At this time, I find it necessary and desir- 
able to acquaint you as fully as I can with 
a situation which is, and has been for some 
time, a source of worry and embarrassment 
to the Bureau anu to the Department. I 
refer specifically to conditions existing in 
the Third Internal Revenue Collection Dis- 
trict of New York, the headquarters office 
of which is located at 110 East Forty-fifth 
Street in New York City. 

Based on reports submitted to this office 
from time to time by the Supervisors of Ac- 
counts and Collections and on information 
coming to us from other reliable sources, it 
is evident that the unsatisfactory conditions 
are due largely to two major weakresses— 
one, substandard supervision and direction; 
two, poor discipline and low employee 
morale. 

The first of these may be attributed partly 
to the failure of the collector to delegate 
proper authority to his key officials to op- 
erate as provided in their job-description 
sheets, and to support them. Hon. James 
W. Johnson assumed the position of Col- 
lector on December 1, 1943. From Novem- 
ber 16, 1942, to September 21, 1943, he occu- 
pied the position of Assistant to the Col- 
lector under Hon, Joseph T. Higgins. Some 
of the individuals now holding key positions 
are hold-overs from former Collector Higgins’ 
regime; others are individuals of Collector 
Johnson’s own choosing. Some of them are 
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qualified and some of them are not. Com- 
ment with respect to each will appear later 
in the material covering the various seg- 
ments and functions of the organization. 

Admittedly, the third New York district 
was not in good shape when Collector John- 
son took over in 1943. However, it is cer- 
tain there has been no improvement—to the 
contrary, it is evident that matters have 
grown steadily worse, 

Several situations existing or developing 
in the collector's office have been the subject 
of some rather unfavorable newspaper pub- 
licity during recent years. The New York 
World-Telegram has been particularly criti- 
cal of the office. : 

Early in 1947 during the income tax filing 
period, when the returns for 1946 were being 
filed, the World-Telegram headlined its criti- 
cism of the collector’s office for not properly 
safeguarding confidential papers. Specifi- 
cally, the newspaper charged, and its charges 
were not without foundation in fact, that 
income tax returns filed for the previous 
year (1945) were piled on the tops of tables 
in plain view of people who were crowding 
into the office to have their 1946 returns 
prepared. Of course, immediate steps were 
taken to correct this condition. In 1946, 
three deputy collectors in the third district 
were apprehended taking bribes and these 
were subsequently tried and _ convicted. 
These cases were given much publicity. 
More recent unfavorable publicity in the 
New York World-Telegram, as well as in 
other newspapers throughout the country, 
related to cases of bribe-taking by five other 
deputy collectors attached to the third New 
York district. One of these has since been 
indicted and the other four are under sus- 
pension awaiting indictment. We do not 
want it to appear that we have singled out 
the third district for criticism in this re- 
port as there have been similiar cases in 
other districts. However, it is true that the 
third district has had much more than its 
share. 

On December 13, 1949, a memorandum was 
addressed to you by Mr. Saxon of your staff 
relating to an inquiry made by Mr. Roger 
Stuart, Washington correspondent for the 
New York World-Telegram, concerning al- 
leged delinquencies in the collector’s office. 
Mr. Stuart’s inquiry was based on a lengthy 
memorandum he had received from the city 
editor of his paper. Some of the matters 
referred to by Mr. Stuart are based on fact 
and you will observe that I have referred 
to some of them in this report. Initial steps 
have been taken to determine whether the 
other allegations are well-founded and, if 
so, to thoroughly investigate and take neces- 
sary disciplinary action. 

Your office will doubtless recall a recent 
incident which, though it involved only one 
of several hundreds of thousands of taxpay- 
ers transacting business with the third New 
York district, was highly embarrassing, 
This taxpayer had filed a return for 1948, 
claiming an overpayment. After several 
months had elapsed and he had not received 
his refund, he directed a number of inquiries 
to the collector’s office regarding the matter. 
Receiving no reply, he took the matter up 
with Congressman Henry J. LarHam, who, 
in turn, wrote to Collector Johnson. The 
return was finally located and appropriate 
action taken to refund the overpayment. 
However, the taxpayer reported to the Con- 
gressman that he, himself, had found the 
return after having been told that the office 
had no record of it. Actually, he claims to 
have found his return in one of several piles 
of 1948 returns resting on the top of a table, 
easily accessible to outsiders. It is true that 
these returns had not been processed and 
were, in fact, allowed to accumulate. How- 
ever, we were never able to pin the collector’s 
office down in our efforts to develop the truth 
of the taxpayer’s statement that he, himself, 
located his own return. In itself this might 
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k2 considered a minor incident, but it comes 
to mind as one of several which have evoked 
criticism of the office. 

The organization of the third district office, 
in common with other collectors’ offices, is 
comprised of six major divisions, namely, 
the administrative, cashier’s, comptroller’s, 
income tax, wage and excise tax, and field 
divisions. Of these, only one is reported to 
be operating in an acceptable manner, 
namely, the cashier’s division. Much of the 
following is either quoted or gleaned from 
the recent report of the supervisors of ace 
counts and collections based on their peri- 
odic examination of the third New York 
office, 

ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 


The problem of poor employee morale and 
the apparent inability to secure the best 
possible efforts of the collector’s employees 
throughout the office is well demonstrated 
by the list furnished to show the large num- 
ber of employees who have taken leave with- 
out pay—that is, leave in excess of the liberal 
annual and sick leave allowances granted to 
Federal employees. For the period from 
June 1, 1948, to May 31, 1949, exclusive of 
maternity leave, the list shows leave without 
pay taken by 58 employees. Of this number, 
34 had taken in excess of a hundred hours, 
10 had taken over 500 hours, and 2 are shown 
as having taken over a thousand hours of 
such leave during this period. During a 
12-month period ending May 31, 1949, leave 
without pay (including maternity leave) 
taken by the employees of this collector's 
office aggregated 18,807 hours, or 2,351 man- 
days. During the 5 months from June 1 
to October 31, 1949, such leave was taken 
in the total of 8,796 hours. This is indic- 
ative of an attitude that would not be 
tolerated in an ordinary business office. 


Indifference to tardinc:s, the taking of ex- 
cessive lunch periods, and early departure 


from the office are inexcusable and, in view 
of the condition of the work, is especiaily 
reprehensible. It is indicated that efforts 
of the coliector’s office to correct the indiffer- 
ent attitude of the employees to their duties 
ard responsibilities have been weak and 
ineffective. 

Mr. George H. Sauvigne, Chief of the In- 
come Tax Division: 

“Conditions exist in the Division which 
are not conducive to harmonious and effi- 
cient operation. The Chief of the Division 
and the section chiefs have been divested 
of authority to fully perform their prescribed 
duties. Directives are issued by the collec- 
tor without consultation with or knowledge 
of the administrative officials. This is also 
true of personnel placements, reassignments, 
and promotions. The strained relations be- 
tween the collector and the Chief of the 
Audit Section have naturally affected the 
morale of the employees.” 

Audit work has been suspended in the In- 
come Tax Division until the adjustment of 
amended returns has been completed. Over 
8,000 amended return cases were on hand 
as of November 4, 1949. Completion of these 
cases was delayed because of difficulty in 
obtaining original returns which are in stor- 
age in another building. It appears that 
poor judgment was used in deciding to place 
all returns for years prior to 1948 in storage 
since such returns are in the custody of one 
employee who has found it impossible to 
keep up with requests for returns, as well 
as perform other expected duties in connec- 
tion with records in storage. 

The examining supervisors discovered 2,852 
irregular or imperfect i~come tax returns 
for the year 1948 on which apparently no 
action was being taken. These returns re- 
quired audit before refund or assessment. 
Work was begun on these returns at once 
and audit thereon was completed on October 
21, 1949. In September 1948, 19,500 incume- 
tax returns for the year 1946 were received 
from the agent in charge for examination by 
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the collector’s office. In April 1949, 4,400 
more returns for the same year were received 
from the agent in charge. These returns 
have not been reviewed. 

The Claims Subsection is in serious con- 
dition because of accumulated current work, 
as well as work for prior years that is await- 
ing attention. Approximately 6,000 claims, 
representing umncollectible taxes, were on 
hand on November 9, 1949, and due to the 
field division’s drive to dispose of warrants 
for distraint, the number of such claims 
awaiting action is increasing daily. This 
Section is in need of prompt assistance to 
clear these cases. 

As of November 9, 1949, the collector had 
not transferred the activities and personnel 
of estate and gift tax work from the Wage 
and Excise Tax Division to the Income Tax 
Division. Bureau instructions, dated July 
21, 1949, were to the effect that such trans- 
fer was to be effective August 1, 1949. 

This Division has a very poor record in the 
audit of income-tax returns. Analysis of 
the records of the Bureau for calendar years 
1944 to 1948, inclusive, shows that the third 
district audited only 0.76 percent of returns 
filed as compared with a national average of 
2.14 percent. 


‘WAGE AND EXCISE TAX DIVISION 


Mr. Joseph J. Lerner has served as Chief 
of the Wage and Excise Tax Division since 
November 2, 1947. It is reported that he has 
not shown the administrative ability, vision, 
and direction necessary for the efficient op- 
eration of his division. 

“Considerable improvement must be made 
if this division is going to function in a 
satisfactory manner.” 

The work of the Returns Section of the 
Wage and Excise Tax Division was found to 
be in deplorable condition, not only because 
of several years’ accumulation of required 
tasks, but also for the reason that Bureau 
instructions as to procedure are not being 
followed. The supervisor’s report enumer- 
ates 11 operations not as yet completed 
which represent backlogs of work for which 
no plan of accomplishment has as yet been. 
formulated by the office. 

It is observed, in connection with employ- 
men; tax returns, that 10,000 schedules 
which should be forwarded promptly to the 
Social Security Administration have been 
held by the Wage and Excise Division in 
some cases for as long as a year. It is noted 
also that, through failure to follow Bureau 
instructions on the processing of returns, 
valuable time and effort have been wasted. 

The Returns Files Subsection is currently 
further behind than at the time of the pre- 
vious examination. Fifteen items of work 
backlogs and irregularities in this subsec- 
tion’s operations are reported by the exam- 
ining supervisors. Again, no plan or action 
exists by which the collector’s office might 
foresee the completion of the job to be done 
or even improvement of the condition of 
the subsection. The failure in three con- 
secutive years to prepare delinquency no- 
tices covering returns due but not filed for 
the fourth quarter of those years has not 
only deprived the Government of revenue, 
but has also resulted in failure to keep cur- 
rent the collector’s record of taxpayers in 
business in the district. Time and effort are 
thereby wasted in mailing blank returns to 
nonexistent taxpayers. Attention is drawn 
to the fact that the third New York office 
has discontinued the use of equipment, cost- 
ing thousands of dollars, used for sorting 
returns. The reason given for this discon- 
tinuance was that the employees did not 
like it. This was in spite of the proven 
ability of such equipment to do a better 
job with many less employees. 

On the basis of the conditions observed 
during the examination, it is apparent that 
a full measure of work is not required of 
each employee of the office. Most discourag- 
ing is the attitude of defeat. Instead of 
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making and carrying out plans for accom- 
plishment, excuses are offered as to why it is 
impossible of achievement. As long as this 
attitude persists, no appreciable progress 
can be expected. 


COMPTROLLER’S DIVISION 


Mr. Rocco J. Ceroni has served as comp- 
troller since January 27, 1946, and was placed 
in this position upon recommendation of 
Collector Johnson. At the time he was so 
assigned, there was some doubt in the minds 
of Collector Johnson and former Supervisor 
in Charge E. L. Swoft that Mr. Ceroni could 
satisfactorily fill this position. 

Because of the continuous accumulation 
of posting items, the collector’s lists of out- 
standing taxes have not been consolidated as 
they should have been and consequently bal- 
ancing these lists is made extremely difficult. 

The bills and warrants subsection has 
shown improvement in the past year, but 
there still remains a lot of work to be accom- 
plished. Due to inability of the office to 
issue the prescribed warrants for distraint 
during and after the war, substitute forms, 
so-called T-69’s (temporary warrants), were 
issued. This practice was discontinued in 
1949 and outstanding T-69 cases are now 
being converted to regular warrants. Since 
T-69’s were not effectively processed, their 
conversion to regular warrants was of utmost 
importance. 

The delinquency of the collector’s office in 
issuing warrants in accordance with pre- 
scribed procedure during past years is be- 
lieved to be one of the reasons for the present 
backlog of outstanding warrants in the field 
division. A total of 70,000 T-warrants, cov- 
ering accounts for several years, were issued 
during the month of October 1947. The field 
divisiou. has never recovered from this im- 
pact. 

At the time of the supervisors’ exami- 
nation, warrants for distraint had not been 
issued covering delinquent accounts on the 
regular 1949 income tax lists from the month 
of March to the month of November 1949. 
Work of issuing notices on military defer- 
ment cases which should have been started 
in 1946 was accomplished in 1949. 

The adjustment section has a large back- 
ing of cases on hand. As of November 14, 
1949, there were over 7,500 accounts requir- 
ing adjustments and an accumulation of 679 
requests of bureau units for transcript of 
taxpayer-accounts. Of the 679 requests for 
transcripts, 58 were dated in 1947. The ad- 
justment cases result from erroneous assess- 
ments or the erroneous issuance of demand 
notices and warrants after the accounts have 
been paid. 

The supervisor in charge furnished the 
collector with a detailed list of the irregulari- 
ties observed in the Comptroller’s Division. 


FIELD DIVISION 


Mr. Dennis J. McMahon served as Chief 
Field Deputy fromm February 16, 1944, to No- 
vember 16, 1949, when he was appointed col- 
lector of internal revenue for the second dis- 
trict of New York. Mr. McMahon is consid- 
ered highly capable, but it is reported that 
the official relationship between him and 
Collector Johnson was not of the best. Ap- 
parently, Mr. McMahon did not see eye to eye 
with the collector on certain field programs, 
with a resultant lack of cohesion and ef- 
ficiency. It is reported that Mr. McMahon 
opposed the collector’s formation of a fraud 
squad and the selection of the individuals 
assigned thereto. Evidently Mr. McMahon's 
objections were well founded, for elsewhere 
in this report reference has been made to 
several members of the fraud squad who 
have been either indicted or suspended for 
accepting bribes. 

The collection of outstanding assessed 
taxes through the service of warrants for 
distraint has not been good in the third 
New York district. Reports of work accom- 
plished by field deputy collectors for the 
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calendar years 1947 and 1948 and for the 
9-month period ended September 30, 1949, 
show that only 56.7 percent of the warrants 
disposed of were closed by collection in the 
third district as compared with 74.8 percent 
for all collectors’ offices; 17.7 percent were 
closed as uncollectible compared with 12.6 
percent for all offices; and 25.6 percent were 
otherwise disposed of as compared with 12.6 
percent for all offices. The large percent of 
warrants closed as otherwise disposed of in- 
dicates that a large number must have been 
issued in error. 

The average number of all types of cases 
closed by field deputies in the third dis- 
trict (i. e., the securing of delinquent re- 
turns, the verifying of income-tax returns, 
and the conducting of miscellaneous investi- 
gations) is likewise considerably below the 
national average. The verification of income 
tax returns, a very important and probably 
the most productive type Of investigation, 
has amounted to practically nothing over a 
period of several years. An analysis of our 
records relating to income tax verification 
work on returns filed for the calendar years 
1944 to 1948 reveals that field deputies in the 
third New York district had verified less 
than 0.01 percent of returns filed as com- 
pared with a national average of 0.70 percent. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


The experience of various units and offices 
of the Bureau with the Third New York Dis- 
trict in securing information of various kinds 
has been highly unsatisfactory. Specifically, 
Bureau inquiries, requests for transcripts of 
accounts, and requisitions for returns are 
not given »rompt attention, and schedules 
of overassessments are not processed and re- 
turned to the Bureau promptly. It is not at 
all unusual to Lave to send several follow-up 
letters and even telegrams to the collector 
before information on urgent cases is sub- 
mitted. Other Bureau offices frequently ask 
the accounts and collections unit to either 
write personal’y to Collector Johnson or tele- 
phone the supervisor in charge before at- 
tention is given letters to the third district. 
Complaints are constantly being received 
from taxpayers that their letters to this dis- 
trict are ignored, even though several suc- 
cessive follow-up communications are sent. 

The collector has always expressed the view 
that the conditions are due to lack of per- 
sonnel. In all of our studies in this respect, 
third New York has been one of the districts 
which appeared to be overmanned in pro- 
portion to, and in comparison with, other 
districts. 

Conditions are now so serious that it is be- 
lieved the full time of a supervisor in charge 
would be necessary over a period of months 
in working out the necessary corrective 
measures. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. On March 15, 1951, 
Mr. Alfred Chamberlin, supervisor of Ac- 
counts and Collection Unit, upon whose 
report the above memorandum was pre- 
pared, was asked the following question 
in reference to the New York office: 

Senator WILLIAMS. Would you say that the 
Government was losing revenue as a result 
of this carelessness? 

Mr. CHAMBERLIN. Well, I think you would 
have to say they were losing some revenue, 
yes. 

Senator Writt1ams. Would you have any 
estimate? 

Mr. CHAMBERLIN. I would hesitate to make 
any such estimate. It is undeterminable, I 
would say. 


The above imemorandum signed by 
George J. Schoeneman, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, was forwardec to the 
Honorable John W. Snyder, Secretary of 
the Treasury on February 27, 1950—18 
months before the collector was re- 
moved—and thus called his personal at- 
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tention to the alarming conditions exist- 
ing in that district. This memorandum 
also reviewed how these conditions had 
already been called to his atvertion in 
two other memorandums, one early in 
1947 and another in 1949. 

In submitting this memorandum Mr, 
Schoeneman made a number of sugges- 
tions to correct the deplorable conditions 
in the New York office, oae being the re- 
placement of the collector. 

My attention had been called to the 
unsatisfactory conditions in the New 
York office late in 1949, and after a pre- 
liminary investigation I asked Commis- 
sioner Schoeneman on July 11, 1950, for 
a copy of the most recent auditors’ re- 
port of the third collection district in 
New York. 

On July 31, 1950, Mr. Schoeneman re- 
fused this request on the basis that such 
reports were parts of their confidential 
files and that their publication might 
seriously interfere with their work. 

Not being satisfied with this reply, on 
August 2, 1950, I addressed a letter to 
each member of the Senate Finance 
Committee and called their attention to 
the conditions in the New York office. 

I understand that the Senate Finance 
Committee took this question up with 
the Treasury Department and received 
assurance that nothing was wrong. 

In January 1951, I obtained member- 
ship on the Senate Finance Committee, 
and again asked that the committee call 
for the auditors’ report of the third dis- 
trict in New York. 

An examinatiou of these records con- 
firmed my worst suspicions, and on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1951, I submitted in the Senate, 
Resolution 63, calling for the immediate 
suspension of the collector in that dis- 
trict. Secretary Snyder again ignored 
this request. 

Notwithstanding all these warnings 
that the New York offize was not proper- 
ly managed, no action was taken to re- 
place the collector. It was not until 
November 30, 1950, that Secretary Sny- 
der finally agreed to allow Commissioner 
Schoeneman to request the resignation 
of that collector. 

Even then, when Collector Johnson 
flatly refused to submit voluntarily his 
resignation, the Secretary ailowed him 
to remain in office until August 16, 1951. 

In the St. Louis case we find the same 
pattern of indifference followed as in 
New York, except that this time the re- 
ports containing the damaging evidence 
against the collector, when forwarded to 
Washington, were not personally ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Although the investigation reports 
were not presented to the first grand 
jury which was convened in St. Louis, 
from March 1 to March 14, 1951, it is 
an undeniable fact that these reports 
had been received and were on file in 
the Treasury Department in Washington 
prior to that time. 

Likewise, they were on file in the 
Treasury Department at the time Secre- 
tary Snyder wrote his letter to me on 
April 21, 1951, at which time he dis- 
claimed any knowledge of the charges of 
irregularities involving Mr. Finnegan. 

During 1950 three separate investiga- 
tions of Mr. Finnegan had been author- 
ized, and for the record I shall review the 
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dates upon which those reports were filed 
in Washington. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should like to 
advise the Senator from Delaware that, 
last week, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
testifying before the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
regarding Reorganization Plan No. 1, 
stated that for 5 months he tried unsuc- 
cessfully to have Finnegan removed from 
office, prior to the time Finnegan was 
permitted to resign. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I appreciate the 
Senator’s comment. I shall call atten- 
tion to it later, because that, in itself, 
indicates that Secretary Snyder had 
knowledge of the progress of the inves- 
tigation which was being conducted in 
St. Louis, and should have been aware 
of the contents of those reports; and at 
least, when he received a letter from a 
Member of the United States Senate in- 
quiring specifically about those reports, 
or about the conditions, he should have 
made a check to ascertain the facts, in 
order that he might know about what 
he was talking before he answered the 
letter, disclaiming that there was any- 
thing wrong in thc office. 

On June 19, 1950, Gordon L. Coy and 
George W. Franklin, internal revenue 
agents, filed their report covering their 
phase of the investigation. 

On July 12, 1950, H. B. Holt, special 
agent, and Thomas E. Scanlon, super- 
visor of accounts and collections in 
charge, filed their report covering their 
phase of the investigation. 

On February 19, 1951, Frank W. Lohn, 
special agent in charge, and Rudolph H. 
Hartmann, special agent, filed their re- 
port. 

In these three reports is contained 
practically all the evidence upon which 
I based my speech of May 7, 1951, and 
upon which James P. Finnegan today 
stands indicted. 

When testifying before the King com- 
mittee, Secretary Snyder admitted he 
knew Mr. Finnegan was being investi- 
gated and that as a result of the evidence 
being obtained he had decided Mr. Fin- 
negan was unfit for his job. Asa result 
thereof he had been trying to obtain 
Finnegan’s resignation many months be- 
fore he voluntarily resigned on April 4, 
1951. 

Secretary Snyder now denies that he 
had been informed of the serious nature 
of those reports—which had been in 
their files many months—until after I 
made my speech on the floor of the 
United States Senate on May 7, 1951. 

I fully recognize that the duties of the 
Secretary of the Treasury are such that 
he cannot personally examine every re- 
port. I also recognize that it is possible 
that the person or persons who advised 
him of the nature of those reports could 
have misled him as to their importance. 

However, if someone in the Treasury 
Department withheld the _ evidence 
against James P. Finnegan and the mem- 
orandums about the New York office 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, then 
such person, or persons, should be named 


I yield to the Sen- 
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and denounced by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Since the exposure of these scandals, 
there have been three major resignations 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue: First, 
George J. Schoeneman, Commissioner; 
second, Daniel A. Bolich, Assistant Com- 
missioner; third, Charles Oliphant, chief 
counsel—all for reasons of “health.” 

In not a single instance has the Sec- 
retary preferred charges or even indi- 
cated that any of these men might be 
guilty of any impropriety, nor is there 
any record to show that he has fired 
or denounced any other official in his 
office for condoning this corruption. 

If any of these three top officials in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, who 
have resigned during the recent months, 
are guilty of any impropriety, then the 
Secretary of the Treasury should pub- 
licly outline such charges. 

If the Secretary considers these men 
innocent, then let him name the person 
or persons who withheld those reports 
and documents from his attention. 

In the absence of any such.statement 
from the Secretary, he must accept the 
responsibility himself for the disgrace- 
ful conditions now being exposer in his 
Department. 

While I am supporting the President’s 
reorganization plan I want it clearly un- 
derstood that I do not think that its 
adoption will in itself restore the con- 
fidence of the American people in the 
tax-collecting <acilities of our Govern- 
ment. 

That confidence will never be restored 
until the President of the United States 
has taken more affirmative action than 
that which he has thus far displayed. 

Mr. President, in closing, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
ReEcorD as a part of my remarks an 
article appearing in today’s Washington 
Post, entitled “Truman Lauded Caudle 
in Note 28 Days Before Firing Him.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TRUMAN LAUDED CAUDLE IN NOTE 28 Days 

BEFORE FIRING HIM 

President Truman wrote T. Lamar Caudle 
less than a month before firing him that 
it was men like Caudle that made it “pos- 
sible to carry on this job,” it was disclosed 
last night. 

The letter was made public by the White 
House after its existence was disclosed by 
Ned Brooks, commentator on the National 
Broadcasting Co. news program, Three Star 
Extra. 

Presidential Press Secretary Joseph Short 
said the letter was written October 19 before 
Mr. Truman received the information which 
resulted in Caudle’s dismissal as Assistant 
Attorney General for activities incompati- 
ble with his duties. Caudle was ousted No- 
vember 16. 

Short said the Chief Executive received a 
report about Caudle early last summer but 
it was not until after November 1 that he 
had the verification of those at-first-unsub- 
stantiated reports. 

“In the course of the several years he has 
been in office, the President has seen many 
reports about various Officials turn out not 
to be true,” the press secretary added. 

Short said Mr. Truman’s letter to Caudle 
was written after the Chief Executive had 
seen the Justice Department official during 


a speech-making visit to Winston-Salem, 
N.C, 
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He said Caudle wrote the President October 


17, paying him a compliment and passing - 


along a compliment from Jess Larson, Gen- 
eral Services Administrator. 

The White House text, identical with that 
broadcast by Brooks was as follows: 

“Dear Mr. CAvupLe: I can't tell you how 
very much I appreciate your good letter of 
the 17th. 

“I certainly enjoyed the visit to Winston- 
Salem and was glad to have the opportunity 
to tell the world some things that needed 
to be said. 

“Men like you and Jess Larson [General 
Services Administrator] make it possible to 
carry on in this job. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Harry TRUMAN.” 

Brooks noted that the President told a 
news conference December 13 that he had 
been on to Caudle for a long time and had 
been ready to fire him some time before the 
House tax investigating subcommittee pub- 
licly exposed his activities. 

The first public subcommittee hearing on 
Caudle’s activities took place November 26, 
when he admitted receiving discounts on 
cars and other favors from Keith Beaty, a 
Charlotte, N. C., friend who had been under 
investigation. 

The subcommittee had questioned Caudle 
and other witnesses in closed hearings pre- 
viously, but had not made public any details 
of the ousted official’s activities. It first 
questioned Caudle in closed session Novem- 
ber 1. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4948) to sus- 
pend certain import duties on lead. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5448) to 
provide for the temporary free importa- 
tion of zinc. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 60) indefinitely 
postponing the bill (S. 1236) for the re- 
lief of Kim Song Nore. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CON- 
STITUTION RELATIVE TO TREATIES 
AND EXECUTIVE AGREFMENTS 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to give some atvention this afternoon 
to what I consider to be one of the most 
important matters which may confront 
the American people, possibly the most 
vital subject which will be considered 
during this session of the Congress. 

On behalf of myself, the junior Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. FLanpers], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Carn7, 
the senior Senator from New Hampshire 


- {Mr. Brinces], the senior Senator from 


Massachusetts [Mr. SaLtonstatt], the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CartHuy], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. SmiTH], the senior Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. CapeHart], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Ecton], the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin], the junior Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SmitH], the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. JoHnson], the junior Senator 
from New Jersey {[Mr. Henprickson], the 
senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LtiAMsS], the junior Senator from Mis- 
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sissippi [Mr. Stennis], the junior Senator 

from Utah [Mr. Bennett], the junior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], the 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Maypanx], the junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Rosertson], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Ives], the sen- 
io. Senator from Fansas [Mr. ScHOEP- 
PEL], the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
WELKER], the junior Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLetTE], the junior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Butter], the senior Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Watxtns], the sen- 
ior Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster], 
the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak], the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Lonce], the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], the 
Senator from Arkansas |[Mr. McCLEL- 
LAN], the junior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], the junio: Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Frear], the senior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND] the junior Senator from California 
[Mr. Nrxon], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Fercuson], the senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart], the Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Dirxsen], the senior Senator 
from California [Mr. KNow.anp], the 
senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MonptT], the junior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. M:stone], the junior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr], the 
senior Senator fron. Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the senivr Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Butter], the junior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Cartson], the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the 
senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOoOPER], the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Tosey], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Toye], the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SmrtH], 
the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse}, the senior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. O’Conor], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKettar}], the junior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Seaton], 
the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Kem], the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran], and the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin {Mr. Witey], I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
relative to the making of treaties and 
executive agreements. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor from Ohio would permit me to be 
associated with that resolution. 

Mr. BRICKER. I shall be very happy 
to do so. In the past few days I have 
been under pretty much of a rush and 
have not had an opportunity to confer 
with all the Members of the Senate. I 
tried to reach every Member, but many 
have not been available. I am very 
happy to have the name of the Senator 
from New Mexico added. 

That, Mr. President, makes 59 spon- 
sors of the joint resolution. I have ex- 
plained that I have not had time to talk 
with all the Senators about it, but I have 
talked to the sponsors, and maybe a 
dozen other Members of the Senate have 
told me they are in favor of the princi- 
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ple. Many of them have told me they 


would vote for the submission of such a 


constitutional amendment. I express at 
this time my appreciation to the Sena- 
tors who have joined with me, and if 
there are any others who care to join, 
I shall be happy to affix their names to 
this resolution. I wish to read it, Mr. 
President: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives cf the United States in Congress 
assembled (two-thirds of each House con- 
curring therein), That the following article 
is proposed as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of 
the Constitution when ratified by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. No treaty or executive agree- 
ment shall be made respecting the rights of 
citizens of the United States protected by 
this Constitution, or abridging or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof. 

“Sec. 2. No treaty or executive agreement 
shall vest in any international organization 
or in any foreign power any of the legisla- 
tive, executive, or judicial powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Congress, the Presi- 
dent, and in the courts of the United States, 
respectively. 

“Sec. 3. No treaty or executive agreement 
shall alter or abridge the laws of the United 
States or the Constitution or laws of the 
several States unless, and then only to the 
extent that, Congress shall so provide by 
act or joint resolution. 

“Sec. 4. Executive agreements shall not be 
made in lieu of treaties. 

“Executive agreements shall, if not sooner 
terminated, expire automatically 1 year after 
the end of the term of office for which the 
President making the agreement shall have 
been elected, but the Congress may, at the 
request of any President, extend for the 
duration of the term of such President the 
life of any such agreement made or extended 
during the next preceding presidential term. 

“The President shall publish all executive 
agreements except that those which in his 
judgment require secrecy shall be submitted 
to appropriate committees of the Congress in 
lieu of publication. 

“Sec. 5. Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. 

“Sec. 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years from the date of its 
submission.” 


Mr. President, I send the joint resolu- 
tion to the desk and request its appropri- 
ate reference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Fes. 130) 
proposing arn amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States relative to the 
making of treaties and executive agree- 
ments, introduced by Mr. Bricker (for 
himself and other Senators), was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. Pres:dent, the 
paramount issue of our time is whether 
or not the sovereignty and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States shall be pre- 
served. Because of a constitutional loop- 
hole which I shall discuss, it is possible 
for the sovereignty and the independence 
of the United States to be surrendered by 
treaty. There is grave danger that the 
rights and freedoms of the American 
people protected by the Constitution can 
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be altered or abridged by treaty. No one 
denies that the treaty-making power is 
fully capable of wiping out all the pow- 
ers reserved to the States by the Tenth 
Amendment. There are those who claim 
that treaties and executive agreements 
are completely interchangeable. To pre- 
vent these abuses of the power to make 
treaties and executive agreements, 
amendment of the Constitution is im- 
perative. 

Before discussing the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment there are three 
points which should be clearly under- 
stood. 

F'rst, no sponsor of the joint resolu- 
tion claims that its language is perfect 
or in final form. One of the primary ob- 
jectives in introducing this joint resolu- 
tion is to focus attention on a grave con- 
stitutional defect and to stimulate dis- 
cussion. This subject involves incredibly 
complex issues of international and con- 
stitutional law. It will require many 
months of patient, mature deliberation 
before a proposed amendment can be 
made ready for the decision of the 
Senate. 

Secondly, all of the reasons which have 
led me to introduce this joint resolution 
are not necessarily shared by every co- 
sponsor. 

Finally, the introduction of this joint 
resolution should not be construed as re- 
flecting any lack of confidence in either 
the present membership of the Senate 
or the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. There is not the remotest 
chance that even one-third of the pres- 
ent Senate would undermine the rights 
of the American people by voting for the 
U.N. draft Covenant on Human Rights 
or any other treaty of similar import. 
However, the rights and freedoms enu- 
merated in the Constitution must be 
protected in perpetuity, and not merely 
by the sufferance of the President and 
two-thirds of the Senators present and 
voting. 

ORIGIN OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL LOOPHOLE 


The joint resolution just introduced is 
designed to plug a growing loophole in 
the Constitution. The constitutional 
defect has developed from a treaty power 
unlimited in scope and capable of auto- 
matically creating the supreme law of 
the land. By a ruthless exercise of the 
treaty-making power a President, with 
the support of two-thirds of the Senators 
present and voting, could revolutionize 
the relationship between the American 
people and their Government as pre- 
scribed by the Constitution. The time 
has come to close this constitutional 
loophole. 

Historians tell us that the framers of 
the Constitution ordered the cobble- 
stones on Chestnut Street in Phila- 
delphia covered with dirt so that the 
noise of passing traffic would not dis- 
turb their deliberations. Certainly it 
was not through carelessness that the 
treaty power was cast in such form as to 
implant in the Constitution the seed of 
its destruction. Equally obvious is the 
fact that the great men who met in Phil- 
adelphia did not believe that the prod- 
uct of their careful labor could be nulli- 
fied by the President and two-thirds of 
the Senators present and voting. 
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The menacing loophole we see in the 
Constitution today was simply not vis- 
ible in 1787. It was not revealed until 
the invention of novel theories of inter- 
nationallaw. These revolutionary theo- 
ries could not have been anticipated 165 
years ago. 

The basic concept of international law 
in 1787 was not seriously challenged for 
more than 150 years. Alexander Hamil- 
ton described international law as that 
concerned with the relation of sovereign 
states to each other. The rights and 
duties of the individual under interna- 
tional law were derived and enforced 
through the medium of his own govern- 
ment. Only sovereign states were con- 
sidered to be appropriate subjects for 
international legal recognition. This 
traditional interpretation of the func- 
tion of international law is conceded 
even by those who advocate making in- 
ternational law directly applicable to the 
individual. Dr. Philip Jessup, who has 
;been the subject of considerable contro- 
versy, discussing certain defects of the 
international legal system, stated in 
his recent book: 

The first is the fundamental tenet of tra- 
ditional international law that it is a law 
only between states, not between individuals 
or between individuals and states. (A Modern 
Law of Nations (1948), p. 8.) 


Mr. Moses Moskowitz wrote in the 
April 1949 issue of the American Bar 
Ass.ciation Journal: 

There is no such thing as recognized hu- 
man rights in international common law. 
The idea of affording international protec- 
tion of certain human rights and freedoms 
can be realized only within the framework 
of treaty provisions (p. 358). 


When the Constitution was formed in- 
ternational law was universally recog- 
nized as limited to the Nation’s external 
affairs in which other nations had a sub- 
stantialinterest. There was no apparent 
reason to circumscribe the treaty power 
with constitutional limitations which are 
indispensable today. The founding 
fathers did not dream that the relation- 
ship of the American people to their 
Government could be altered by treaty. 
Accordingly, the treaty power was 
couched in broad language so as not to 
risk depriving the United States of any 
essential attribute of sovereignty. The 
framers of the Constitution also realized 
that the Nation must speak internation- 
ally with a single voice. Treaties were 
necessarily made the supreme law of the 
land, “anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the zontrary not- 
withstanding.” 

That provision was inserted to prevent 
any State of the Union from violating or 
nullifying an international agreement. 

The new fashions in international law 
have been enthusiastically endorsed by 
most of the United Nations member na- 
tions and by most of the American rep- 
resentatives to the United Nations. The 
basic premise of the so-called new inter- 
national law is that the relationship be- 
tween citizens of the same government 
aad between the individual and his gov- 
ernment are appropriate subjects for 
negotiation, definition, and enforcement 
in multilateral treaties. Under this 
theory of the function of international 
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law, no economic or political rights are 
beyond the reach of the treaty-making 
power. Our State Department is pro- 
moting this revolutionary legal theory by 
statements that the distinction between 
foreign and domestic affairs is virtually 
nonexistent. 

A way has been found by this group 
to alter the Constitution without chang- 
ing a word of its text. A generous grant 
of treaty power for the purpose of mak- 
ing a new nation fully sovereign must not 
become the legal basis for a complete 
surrender of national sovereignty. The 
treaty power must not be permitted to 
extend to matters of purely domestic 
concern for which it was never intended. 
Our cherished freedoms must not con- 
tinue to be used as items of barter at 
international conferences. 

ADVANTAGE BEING TAKEN OF THE LOOPHOLE 


Although it took more than 150 years 
for this loophole in the Constitution to 
attain menacing proportions, those who 
seek to take advantage of the loophole 
have moved with remarkable speed. 
These opportunists are centered, for the 
most part, in the United Nations and 
some of its specialized agencies. 

At present the United Nations appears 
inspired by an ambition to define and 
to enforce by treaty the economic and 
political rights and duties of every hu- 
man being in the world, including citi- 
zens of the United States. The most 
comprehensive of these proposed treaties 
is the United Nations draft Covenant on 
Human Rights. In the past several 
months I have explained how article 13 
might destroy freedom of religion; how 
article 10 could be used to deny the right 
to a public trial; and how article 14 
would permit freedom of speech and of 
the press to be suppressed either by the 
Congress or by the President during any 
national emergency proclaimed by him. 

My criticism of the draft Covenant 
has not been directed solely to its ad- 
verse effect on the freedom of the Amer- 
ican people. As I indicated on August 
23, 1951, article 14, paragraph 3, of the 
draft Covenant would stamp the ap- 
proval of a United Nations treaty on the 
trial and imprisonment of William Oatis, 
one of the disgraceful episodes in our 
international relationships. 

On August 15, 1951, the State Depart- 
ment denounced a separate U. N. Con- 
vention on Freedom of Information be- 
cause, even though not ratified by the 
United States, it would have legalized 
the restrictions placed on liberty of the 
press by Stalin, Tito, Peron, Nehru, and 
others. I commended the State Depart- 
ment for its action, but pointed out that 
substantially the same restrictions were 
authorized by article 14 (3) of the draft 
Covenant. In its most recent report to 
the Congress on United Nations activi- 
ties the State Department described the 
language of article 14 (3), to which I 
have just referred, as “generally satis- 
factory from the point of view of the 
United States”—United States Partici- 
pation in the United Nations, 1950, page 
188. 

The draft Covenant om Human Rights 
also threatens the right of peaceful as- 
sembly, the right of association, and the 
right of the United States to protect 
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itself against the subversive activities 
of Communists. Part III of the draft 
Covenant, defining economic, social, and 
cultural rights, would make the preten- 
sions of Marxian socialism the supreme 
law of the land. 

This proposed amendment is not a sub- 
stitute for the simple resolution (S. Res. 
177) submitted by me on July 17, 1951, 
and now before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Amendment of the 
Constitution requires the most patient, 
cautious, and mature deliberation. In 
the meantime, the Senate should express 
its opinion that the draft Covenant, even 
if never ratified by the United States, is 
a dangerous undertaking which threat- 
ens to legalize restrictions on human lib- 
erty which exist in most of the countries 
of the world. The action of the State 
Department in denouncing the draft 
Convention on Freedom of Information 
is a logical precedent for Senate ap- 
proval of Senate Resolution 177. 

“Subsidiary agencies of the United Na- 
tions are working on a number of other 
treaties which would bring some phase 
of economic or political liberty under 
international control. These proposed 
treaties envision an international labor 
law, a program of internationalized so- 
cial security, an international trade law, 
and finally an international criminal 
court. 

I hope, Mr. President, that any criti- 
cism of this amendment will meet the 
fundamental issue. I most heartedly 
welcome constructive criticism. It is 
also my hope that the amendment I have 
proposed will never become a purely par- 
tisan issue. I think the sponsorship 
proves that it is not. Both Republicans 
and Democrats are included among those 
who would convert the United Nations 
into an instrument of world government 
by the use of treaties. Those who be- 
lieve that the rights and freedoms of the 
American people are not the legitimate 
concern of treaties or executive agree- 
ments belong to both major political 
parties. 

No one should construe any Senator’s 
sponsorship of the amendment as a de- 
sire to weaken the United Nations, or as 
a sign of isolationism or xenophobia. 
The vast majority of the American peo- 
ple will never tolerate, if they can pre- 
vent it, any weakening of their basic 
rights and freedoms. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (MTr. FrEaR 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Ohio yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The junior Senator 
from Colorado has not signed as a spon- 
sor of the joint resolution introduced by 
the Senator from Ohio, simply because 
he has not completed his own studies of 
the subject matter. However, I wish to 
say that I think the distinguished junior 
Senator from Ohio is rendering a great 
service to his country in focusing atten- 
tion on the subject. It seems clear that 
our system of government may be grave- 
ly imperiled—indeed, may be de- 
stroyed—by improper use of executive 
agreements and by treaty amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. First I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation to the Senator 
from Colorado. He and I have dis- 
cussed this subjcct a number of times. 
I know of the tremendous amount of 
work he has done on it. I appreciate 
his suggestion, and I hope to be able to 
discuss the subject further with him. I 
should like to have him join me before 
the committee in presenting the various 
issues involved in the proposed amend- 
ment. 

I now yield to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I join with the Senator from Colorado in 
commending the Senator from Ohio for 
taking the initiative along the lines in- 
dicated by him. 

The subject was first called to my at- 
tention by former Senator Donnell, of 
Missouri, in a speech which I think he 
made in connection with the United Na- 
tions Charter, and again in a speech 
which he made in connection with a case 
in California. 

Last autumn I listened to the Senator 
from Ohio in an able discourse with rela- 
tion to his other resolution. * join him 
as a layman rather than as one with a 
knowledge of the law, on the general 
theory that I believe this subject should 
be discussed very fully before we enter 
into any of the new agreements which 
the Senator has mentioned. 

I hope the Senator will keep the ball 
rolling and not let it be covered over by 
too many other problems which come 
before us. 


Let me ask the Senator two questions 
which appeal to me as I listen now to 
his speech. If I remember correctly, in 
referring to our present Constitution, 


he used the expression “a defect.” Is it 
not rather an uncertainty which arises 
from interpretations? The Constitution 
as it now stands is not defective in that 
regard. Rather, its provisions may be 
so construed by the courts as to infringe 
on other rights contained in the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. BRICKER. Court interpreta- 
tions, of course, are important, and they 
have been threatening. But the real 
reason for what I call a loophole—and I 
may have called it a defect, in casual 
reference to it—is that at that time in- 
ternational law never contemplated any- 
thing now suggested under these trea- 
ties. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That was my 
second question. In the case of treaties, 
as conceived by the writers of the Con- 
stitution, it was never contemplated that 
they would go into personal rights, per- 
sonal liberties, and personal responsi- 
bilities, as do treaties and executive 
agreements being drafted today. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. At that time interna- 
tional law never involved anything ex- 
cept the relation of a sovereign nation 
to another sovereign nation. It did not 
deal with the rights of an individual, as 
related to his own nation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The world has 
grown very much smaller, and our re- 
lations with other nations have become 
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.so much closer that this problem must 
be defined either in our Constitution or 
in some other way, so that our Consti- 
tution cannot be supevseded by such 
agreements. 

Mr. BRICKER. Or by any treaty. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is the 
purpose of the fenator’s proposed 
amendment. 


Mr. BRICKER. That is the purpose 
of the proposed amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator knows that 
I signed as a sponsor of the joint reso- 
lution because I think it is most im- 
portant that the subject be examined. 
It seems to me that the Constitution has 
become involved certainly in doubt and 
uncertainty, and that it contains cer- 
tain very definite dangers, particularly 
in article VI, which sets treaties up on 
a par with the Constitution itself. 

As the Senator knows, I have reserved 
the right to offer amendments to this 
particular joint resolution. I think I 
would even want to consider the question 
of revising the method by which treaties 
are made. Under the present system a 
two-thirds vote is required, which has 
been difficult to obtain at times. That 
fact has tended to drive public opinion 
in the direction of favoring executive 
agreements, to get away from the se- 
verity of the treaty requirements. That 
is one reason for concern. 

Certainly the definition of treaties and 
executive agreements ought to be very 
much more exact than it is today. Cer- 
tainly the danger of a treaty suddenly 
superseding the Constitution ought to 
be clearly and definitely dealt with. I 
shall be glad to cooperate with the Sen- 
ator throughout. AsI say,I believe that 
a thorough study by tne committee may 
develop other ideas; and the amendment, 
when it comes back, may be in some- 
what different form, although I think it 
must contain the basic principles which 
the Senator has incorporated in his res- 
olution. 

Mr. BRICKER. I appreciate the sug- 
gestion of my colleague. That is ex- 
actly the position I have taken. Here 
is an essential need. Here is a grave 
danger which mus’ be faced. I want 
consideration by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the proposed amendment. All 
these suggestions will be very helpful. 

As the Senator from Colorado sug- 
gested a moment ago, I found it very 
difficult in my own mind to define an 
executive agreement, or what ought to 
be an executive agreement, and what 
ought to be encompassed by a treaty. 
There have been those who have claimed 
that they are practically one and the 
same thing. Others find a distinction 
between them. However, the question is 
one which we must face very quickly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. The senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] just made a 
comment about changing the two-thirds 
rule. That may also be the subject of 

comment; but it seems to me that the 
basic problem which we are now dis- 
cussing is the question of how far per- 
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sonal rights and responsibilities may be 
affected by a treaty or executive agree- 
ment. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is essentially the 
import of the amendment under con- 
sideration. 

As the threat of United Nations treaties 
becomes more apparent, millions of pa- 
triotic Americans will demand that the 
United States withdraw from the United 
Nations. That, in my judgment, would 
be tragic. But unless the,treaty-making 
power is confined to its traditional field, 
the demand to withdraw from the U. N. 
may attain irresistible proportions. If 
the rights of American citizens should 
becoime endangered, I would join such a 
movement. As I pointed out to the Sen- 
ate on August 30, 1951, “Those who 
encourage the U. N.’s treaty-making am- 
bitions are the U. N.’s worst enemies.” 

We have reached a point, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when we must reaffirm or deny the 
philosophy that all men are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights. These words of the Declaration 
of Independence are the very soul of 
our Constitution. The Constitution was 
founded on natural-law principles., The 
Constitution recognizes the unalienabil- 
ity of certain rights by specific enumera- 
tion and by the basic structure of govern- 
ment established to preserve those rights. 
The people must decide whether their 
rights and freedoms are truly unalienable 
or whether they are subject to alienation 
by treaty. 

Before explaining the joint resolution 
section by section, I should like to pay 
tribute to the magnificent work of the 
American Bar Association and its com- 
mittee on peace and law through United 
Nations in alerting the American people 
to the dangers inherent in the treaty- 
making power. I desire to pay a special 
tribute to the association’s distinguished 
past president, Mr. Frank E. Holman, of 
Seattle, Wash., for his pioneer work in 
this field I hope that the American Bar 
Associatien's careful study of this sub- 
ject over the past 4 years will result 
shortly in a proposal to amend the Con- 
stitution designed to accomplish the same 
objective as the resolution just intro- 
duced. I hope they will concur in the 
joint resolution. 

The representatives of the committee 
on peace and law of the American Bar 
Association should soon be called as wit- 
nesses before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee on this proposed amendment. 
Also, I hope the committee will call Clar- 
ence Manion, who recently resigned as 
dean of the University of Notre Dame 
Law School. In reviving faith and in- 
terest in the immutable principles of 
natural law, Clarence Manion and the 
University of Notre Dame have rendered 
an invaluable service. The incompati- 
bility which seems to exist between the 
natural-law philosophy of our Constitu- 


’ tion and proposals for a universal bill of 


rights should be fully developed. 
I wish now to refer to the various sec- 
tions of the joint resolution. 


SECTION 1 


Section 1 of the joint resolution is com- 
parable to the opening language of the 
first amendment: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 


establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. 
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The State Department contends that 
to whatever extent a treaty denies con- 
stitutional rights and freedoms it would 
be declared unconstitutional. This is 
one of the very important aspects. 
Therefore, the argument is made that a 
constitutional amendment providing 
that no treaty shall prohibit the free 
exercise of any right recognized by the 
Constitution is unnecessary. This argu- 
ment is unsound for at least three rea- 
sons: 

First, it should be noted that freedom 
of speech, press, assembly, and religion 
are protected by means of a prohibition 
on the power of Congress. The Constitu- 
tion defines Congress as a Senate and a 
House of Representatives. The treaty- 
making agency is not Congress, but the 
President and the Senate. Accordingly, 
a literal interpretation of the first 
amendment permits the abridgement of 
freedom of speech, press, assembly, and 
religion by treaty. : 

Article VI of the Constitution also 
indicates that treaties might be held 
valid even though they achieve a result 
which would be unconstitutional if em- 
bodied in legislation. 

Article VI, paragraph 2, requires laws 
to be made in pursuance of the Consti- 
tution. However, treaties need only be 
made “under the authority of the 
United States.” In Missouri v. Holland 
(252 U.S. 416 (1920) ), Mr. Justice Holmes 
called attention to this difference. He 
intimated that “under the authority of 
the United States” might mean nothing 
“more than the formal acts prescribed to 
make the convention.” The rights and 
freedoms of the American people will not 
be secure so long as a literal interpre- 
tation of article VI permits treaties to 
abridge rights and freedoms, not in pur- 
suance of the Constitution, but under 
the authority of the United States. 

Finally, the State Department places 
great reliance on what it chooses to de- 
scribe as classical legal decisions of the 
Supreme Court. Is the State Depart- 
ment totally unaware of the scores of 
classical constitutional landmarks 
which have been nullified by the 
Supreme Court in the past 15 years? It 
is true that the Supreme Court has said 
that a treaty may not authorize what the 
Constitution expressly forbids—Geofroy 
v. Riggs (133 U. S. 258, 267 (1890)). 
However, all such statements are pure 
dicta. In the entire history of the United 
States, no provision of any treaty has 
ever been held unconstitutional. I have 
no intention of permitting the rights and 
freedoms of the American people to hang 
on the outcome of a doubtful and hither- 
to undecided question of constitutional 
law, if I can prevent it. 

I want to explain now, Mr. President, 
the reason for using the word “respect- 
ing” in the joint resolution. I do so be- 
cause some Senators have raised the 
question with me. The State Depart- 

ment claims that the draft Covenant on 
Human Rights is entirely consistent with 
the Constitution. My speeches during 
the past 6 months indicate my violent 
disagreement with this conclusion. If 
the State Department is right, then over 
90 percent of the lawyers of the United 
States are wrong. 

Let us assume, however, that an inter- 
national bill of rights could be drafted 
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with the same meaning as our own Bill 
of Rights. Nevertheless, the interpre- 
tation and enforcement of a universal 
bill of rights would have to be vested in 
some international organization and not 
exclusively in the courts of the United 
States. In providing that no treaty or 
executive ‘agreement shall be made re- 
specting the rights of citizens of the 
United States, section 1 of the joint res- 
olution makes it clear that our cherished 
freedoms are not proper subjects for ne- 
gotiation, definition, and enforcement 
pursuant to multilateral treaties. 

There is another reason why no treaty 
should be made respecting the rights of 
citizens of the United States. Many of 
our freedoms may be described as free- 
dom to be let alone. Freedom of expres- 
sion, for example, is isolated from the 
power of government on the theory that 
it is a right unalienably bestowed by our 
Creator. In many other countries, and 
i article 14 (2) of the draft covenent, 
freedom of expression is treated as a 
right granted by the Government and 
one which the Government should take 
affirmative action in promoting. It is 
okvious that our concept of unalienable 
rights can never be reconciled with the 
theory which prevails in most, if not all, 
countries that all rights are granted by 
the stute. 

SECTION 2 

Section 2 of the joint resolution is in- 
tended to remove irom the reach of the 
treaty-making power matters essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States. Section 2 is also intended 
to prevent abrogation of the sovereignty 
of the United States by treaty or execu- 
tive agreement. For example, the power 
of Congress to lay and collect taxes, to 
borrow money on the credit of the United 
States, to make rules for the regulation 
of the Armed Forces, and all the other 
legislative powers vested in the Con- 
gress by article I, section 8, relate to the 
purely internal affairs of the United 
States. By vesting all legislative power 
in the Congress, it was undeniably the 
intent of the founding fathers to confer 
upon the American people the right of 
self-government for all time to come. 

It is true, of course, that many mat- 
ters not essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction cannot be handled effec- 
tively solely by an exercise of the legis- 
lative, executive, or judicial powers of 
the United States. in such cases, co- 
operation or agreement with other sov- 
ereign states is essential. The Consti- 
tution provides for the treatment of 
such subjects by treaties. There may 
result, of course, a necessary and proper 
restriction on the sovereignty of the 
United States in such cases. 

Treaty obligations may impose legiti- 
mate restraints on the exercise of the 
legislative, cxecutive, or judicial powers 
of the United States. However, I can- 
not imagine any case when it would be 
proper for the legislative powers of the 
Congress, the executive powers of the 
President, or the judicial powers of the 
United States to be delegated to any in- 
ternational organization except by 
amendment of the Constitution itself. 

I freely concede, Mr. President, that 
section 2 of the joint resolution may be 
too restrictive. That is the point to 
which the senicr Senator from Ohio (Mr. 


, constitutional amendment. 
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Tart] and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] gave their at- 
tention a moment ago. If that is so, I 
know that the committee will welcome 
suggested changes. However, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief, no treaty 
ever made by the United States, includ- 
ing the United Nations Charter, would be 
invalid under the language in this pro- 
posed amendment. This amendment is 
aimed at those treaties now under con- 
sideration, the avowed purpose of which 
is to undermine the concept of national 
sovereignty. 

In the past 3 or 4 years there has been 
considerable discussion of United States 
participation in a world or regional fed- 
eration. At the very least, world govern- 
ment and the more limited Atlantic 
Union demand a surrender of legislative 
and executive powers in the field of tax- 
ation, spending, foreign policy, and mili- 
tary affairs. However, responsible 
spokesmen for both the United World 
Fed-vralists and the Atlantic Union Com- 
mittee concede that their proposals en- 
tail a massive surrender of national sov- 
ereignty and that the approval of the 
American people should be manifested by 
Therefore, 
section 2 of the joint resolution will not 
place any obstacle in the way of world 
or regional federation which does not 
already exist by virtue of the spirit, if 
not the letter, of the Constitution, by 
their own admission. . 

On the other hand, there are a number 
of State Department officials who seek to 
attain world or regional federation by 
treaty. There are others, like Dr. Philip 
C. Jessup, who advocate a gradualistic 
approach to world government without 
even: resorting to the formality of a 
treaty. I am unalterably opposed both 
to world government and to the so- 
called Atlantic Union. On Tuesday, 
February 12, 1952, the Nation will pay 
tribute to the immortal Lincoln, who 
saved the American Union from dissolu- 
tion. The threat to the American Union 
today is that it aay be submerged in a 
superstate in which the American people 
would have only a minority voice in shap- 
ing their political and economic destiny. 
However, before the American Union is 
engulfed by some form of world or 
regional government, the American peo- 
ple must, admittedly, take that revolu- 
tionary step, by amending the Constitu- 
tion, which is a right and power given 
them under that document. 

SECTION 3 


Section 3 of th> proposed amendment 
is designed to prevent treaties from au- 
tomatically becoming the supreme law 
of the land andi thereby nullifying an 
indeterminable amount of Federal and 

tate legislation without further action 
by the Congress. This change would 
place the United States on a parity with 
other nations in the treaty-making 
process. In almost every other nation 
of the world, treaties do not become op- 
erative as domestic legislation unless, 
and then only to the extent, so provided 
by the national legislature. There are 
compelling reasons why the same prac- 
tice should be adopted by the United 
States. 

It is extremely difficult to predict with 
any degree of confidence the extent to 
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which any particular treaty overrides 
prior inconsistent legislation, Federal, 
State, or local. For example, few, if 
any, Senators of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress enticipated that the United Na- 
tions Charter would supersede a large 
body of Federal or State legisla:ion. Yet 
in the case of Fujii v. State of California 
(217 P. (2d) 41£, 218 P. (2d) 595 (1950) ), 
a case to which the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts referred a moment ago, a Cali- 
fornia court held that the State’s alien 
land law was repealed by article 55 of the 
United Nations Charter. The California 
statute had been held constitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
prior to ratification of the U. N. Charter 
by the Senate. 

In my judgment, the decision of the 
California court in {the Fujii case was 
wrong. Nevertheless, that decision is 
warmly endorsed by many lawyers, in- 
cluding those employed by the United 
Nations. If the Fujii case should even- 
tually be affirmed by the United States 
Supreme Court, or if the principle an- 
nounced therein should be sustained, lit- 
erally thousands of Federal and State 
laws will automatically become invalid. 
One result will be to accomplish by 
treaty exactly what is intended to be 
achieved by Senate Joint Resolution 3 
to amend the Constitution to provide 
equal rights for women. Obviously, 
something must be done to prevent 
treaties from having such far-reaching 
and unintended consequences. 

It is extremely difficult to prevent cer- 
tain treaties from being self-executing 
in the United States because of article 
VI, which automatically transforms 
them into the supreme law of the land. 
The State Department claims that the 
Human Rights Covenant is completely 
non-self-executing. It relies on article 
I (2) of the draft Covenant, which pro- 
vides that each State undertakes to 
adopt “such legislative or other measures 
as may be necessary to give effect to the 
rights recognized in this Covenant.” 
However, by virtue of article VI of our 
own Constitution, many provisions of 
the Covenant can be applied by the courts 
without any implementing legislation of 
any kind or character. For example, 
article I (1) of the draft Covenant ap- 
parently abolishes the fundamental dis- 
tinction between citizenship and alien- 
age. This would repeal an essential part 
of many laws aimed at curbing subver- 
sive activities. Before a treaty operates 
to repeal any legislation, Federal or 
State, both Houses of Congress should 
decide precisely wuat domestic legisla- 
tion should be superseded. 

Section 3 is also designed to preserve 
the existing kalance between Federal and 
State power. Even with a Federal-State 
clause such as that proposed in article 
71 of the draft Covenant on Human 
Rights, Congress has no choice except to 
carry out the Nation’s international 
promise to the full extent of its consti- 
tutional power. However, many pro- 
posed treaties deal with subjects which 
are within the constitutional power of 
Congress, although Congress has left 
such matters up to the States. This 
practical accommodation between Fed- 
eral and State jurisdiction should not 
be upset by treaty unless both Houses 
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of Congress so provide by additional 
legislation. 

By misuse of the treaty power it is 
possible for the President and the Sen- 
ate to transfer to Washington all the 
powers reserved to the States by the 
tenth amendment. I do not see how 
any such abuse can be prevented. There 
are many subjects appropriate for nego- 
tiation in a treaty which except for a 
treaty would be within the exclusive ju- 
risdiction of the several States. For ex- 
ample, the case of Asakura v. Seattle 
(265 U. S. 332 (1924)), involved a typ- 
ical treaty of friendshi» and commerce 
to which the United States and Japan 
were parties. The treaty granted to citi- 
zens of Japan rights to engage in busi- 
ness here upon the same terms extended 
to American citizens in Japan. The 
treaty came into conflict with an ordi- 
nance of the city of Seattle forbidding 
the grant of a pawnbroker’s license to 
aliens. The power to regulate pawn- 
shops resides in the States in the absence 
of a treaty. The Court held the Seattle 
ordinance invalid. The same decision 
would be reached under the language of 
the amendment proposed. However, the 
necessity for implementing legislation 
would tend to deter any improper desire 
to usurp by treaty the power of States. 

SECTION 4 


Section 4 of the proposed amendment 
deals with executive agreements. In 
the past 12 years the American people 
have been gravely concerned by the ob- 
ligations assumed in secret executive 
agreements. The Congress has well 
shared their apprehensions, but has done 
little more than plead for consultation 
in the name of unity or bipartisanship. 
Charges are still being made that the 
secret Yalta agreement condemned mil- 
lions of people to Communist slavery. 
In all fairness, however, it should be 
pointed out that many Presidents have 
been accused by the Congress of making 
improper use of the executive agree- 
ment. This perennial source of irrita- 
tion in the relationship between the 
President and the Congress should ve 
removed. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. There is one question 
raised about the executive agreements, 
as to which I am not clear in my own 
mind. Does the Senator use that term 
to define an agreement which is made 
by the executive department, with the 
approval of the Congress, does he use it 
to define an agreement which is made 
by the executive department without the 
intervention of Congress, or does he use 
it to include both? 

Mr. BRICKER. The executive agree- 
ment about which I am speaking refers 
to those efforts on the part of the Ex- 
ecutive to avoid the Congress, and to do 
the things by an agreement which would 
otherwise require a treaty, and approval 
of the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator uses the term 
to apply in a case, for example, where 
the President proceeds without consul- 
tation with Congress, or without ask- 
ing approval by Congress. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BRICKER. That is correct. 
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Mr. KEM. Is the term. not used usu- 
ally by writers on the subject to cover 
agreements made by the Executive, 
which are submitted to the Congress for 
approval by a majority of each House? 

Mr. BRICKER. It has been, but that 
is a more recent practice. There is 
nothing in the Constitution which re- 
fers to it in any way, shape, or form. 

Mr. KEM. For instance, when the St. 
Lawrence seaway project was under dis- 
cussion in the Senate at the last ses- 
sion of the Congress, that agreement 
contemplated approval by a majority of 
each of the Houses of Congress, and it 
was referred to in the discussion as an 
executive agreement. 

Mr. BRICKER. It is the same as an 
act of Congress. That is what it amounts 
to. The President makes an agreement, 
which the Congress approves by legis- 
lation. There is nothing in this amend- 
ment which would affect that arrange- 
ment in any way. 

Mr. KEM. When the Senator uses 
the term “executive agreement,” does he 
have in mind such agreements as those 
entered into at Tehran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam? 

Mr. BRICKER. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield fc~ another ques- 
tion along the same line? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The distin- 
guished chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has sent me a copy of a resolu- 
tion which he has introduced, which 
would attempt to Co with respect to ex- 
ecutive agreements something along the 
line of what the Senator from Ohio is 
attempting to do by a constitutional 
amendment. In the opinion of the Sen- 
ator, would it not be much wiser to take 
more time, perhaps, to do it, to study 
whether it should not be done as a con- 
stitutional amendment rather than by a 
statutory method? 

Mr. BRICKER. I appreciate the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. In fact, I would agree in prin- 
ciple with the legislation which has been 
suggested by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. We might get a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment approved by the 
Congress, which requires a two-thirds 
vote, but it would then require some 
years to obtain ratification by the legis- 
latures of the requisite number of States. 
In the interim there would be a question 
as to where the executive agreement 
could and should be used, and where it 
could not be used, which ought to be 
defined, I think, by legislation. 

The great difficulty in a case of that 
kind is that the President says, “It is 
none of your business. This is within 
the province of the Executive. You can- 
not curb the Executive in the exercise of 
his executive power in that way.” That 
might be the result, and, if we are to be 
guided by certain of the things which 
have happened more recently, it likely 
would be. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for one more 
question? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield further. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Would there 
not be a danger, in the Senator’s opinion, 
that if such a statute were enacted after 
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much debate and with everything else 
which would accompany the enactment 
of such a statute, the public interest in 
the subject might wane, thus making it 
more difficult to obtain a constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr. BRICKER. I would not entertain 
such a fear, because it only deals with 
a minor aspect of the constitutional 
amendment to be submitted. 

The overriding important aspect of 
the proposal is assurance that the rights 
of American citizens shall be protected 
against the treaty power, and executive 
agreements are also to be guarded 
against. On the other hand, it might be 
that the debate in the Congress on the 
legislation proposed by the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran] would be help- 
ful in alerting the American people to 
the dangers which are confronting them, 
both from executive agreements and 
from treaties. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. What the Sen-. 
ator wants to do, is it not, is to protect 
the rights of the individual, as he said, 
under the supreme authority of the 
Constitution? 

Mr. BRICKER. I do not want any of 
the international groups, and especially 
the group headed by Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, which has drafted the Covenant of 
Human Rights, to betray the fundamen- 
tal, inalienable, and God-given rights of 
American citizens enjoyed under the 
Constitution. That is really what I am 
driving at. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. BRICKER. 

from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
from Ohio also have in mind that some 
of the so-called executive agreements 
which were entered into by the late Pres- 
ident Roosevelt during the war, and later 


I yield to the Senator 


“by President Truman at Potsdam, also 


affect in a serious way the rights of 
individuals? 

Mr. BRICKER. There can be no 
doubt about that; and more serious than 
all else is the catastrophe which has hap- 
pened world-wide as a result. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, would 
the Senator venture an opinion regarding 
the agreements entered into at Tehran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam as to whether they 
are treaties? Would he consider them 
to be treaties, and that they were invad- 
ing the treaty field? 

Mr. BRICKER. If they involved basic 
rights, then they should have been sub- 
mitted as treaties. 

Mr. WATKINS. Since they had to do 
with the fixing of boundaries and the 
yielding of territory, and all that sort of 
thing, they might affect history for a 
thousand years to come. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is correct; and 
they dealt with matters about which the 
President of the United States had no 
right legally to deal; matters which were 
not within his exclusive jurisdiction. 
Yet I do not know how it is possible in 
time of war to prevent such things, ex- 
cept by the suggestion I have here made. 
I have provided—and I shall refer to it 
in a few moments—the machinery by 
which we could to a degree guard against 
such secret agreements. 
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Mr. WATKINS. The Senator will no 

doubt recall the historical fact that many 
times the President of the United States, 
at the beginning of the history of this 
country, came to the Congress, or to the 
Senate at least, to hold secret meetings 
in executive session. Could that not still 
be done? \ 
. Mr. BRICKER. It could be done. It 
was the intent of the framers of the 
Constitution that it would be done that 
way. I think there is an interesting 
story in regard to President Washing- 
ton’s having come to the Senate once 
to seek advice on an appointment, pos- 
sibly either of a Cabinet member or of 
an ambassador, I forget which. He 
could not get the advice, and he did not 
return again. So the precedent was 
started at that time. But the original 
idea was that the President should confer 
with the Senate upon the appointment of 
officials, whose appointments were re- 
quired to be confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. WATKINS. I understand the sit- 
uation with respect to that, but how 
about the matter of making agreements 

_ and arrangements such as were made on 
the occasions I have mentioned? Could 
not the Senate be trusted probably as 
much as the general staff and the State 
Department? No one knows how many 
people within the State Department 
would share the secret. Why could not 
the Senate of the United States be 
trusted quite as readily and with quite 
as much safety to tre country as the 
many other people who have knowledge 
of such things? 

Mr. BRiCKER. I have in the resolu- 
tion a provision, to which I shall come 
presently, designed to take care of a 
situation of that kind. 

Mr. WATKINS. There would not be 
any valid reason, would there, why the 
President of the United States could not 
actually present such matters to the 
“Senate, as the Constitution provides, ex- 
pressly or impliedly? I think the Con- 
stitution at least impliedly provides that 
before being entered into treaties which 
affect coming generations for so many 
years, and which so profoundly and 
widely affect the very lives and fortunes 
of the people of this country, should be 
presented to the Senate. 

Mr. BRICKER. I think more danger- 
ous than that is the utilization of execu- 
tive agreements, as has been so fre- 
quently done in recent years, in lieu of 
treaties, to accomplish the same things 
which treaties would accomplish when 
presented to the Senate for ratification. 

Mr. WATKINS. In the opinion of the 
Senator, is it not true that the motive 
sometimes is probably that of evasion? 

Mr. BRICKER. That is correct. That 
is what was referred to a moment ago 
by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WATKINS. In other words, the 
motive is to obtain the objective desired, 
regardless of any doubt that may exist. 

Mr. BRICKER. Regardless of doubt 
as to its constitutionality. I think that 
may have been the situation in the first 
coal legislation, during the war. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

XCVIII—58 
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Mr. KEM. Is there anything in the 
Senator’s proposal which provides that 
Congress shall from time to time be in- 
formed as to what agreements with for- 
eign powers are being made in the name 
of our Nation? 

Mr. BRICKER. I am now about to 
come to that subject. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Has the Senator 
from Ohio recently observed the state- 
ment made by a prominent Chinese 
Nationalist leader to the effect that the 
secret terms of the Yalta agreement had 
proved extremely inimical to the inter- 
ests and fortunes of China, and had 
piayed a permanent part in destroying 
the prestige of the Chinese Republic and 
in making it more difficult to resist en- 
croachment by the Communists? 

Mr. BRICKER. I did not see the 
statement, but if he made an assertion 
of that kind, I certainly would agree 
that he was correct. 

The first paragraph of section 4 merely 
states that executive agreements shall 
not be made in lieu of treaties. This 
is merely an admonition to the Presi- 
dent not to resort to an executive agree- 
ment merely because Senate approval of 
a treaty appears doubtful. The impor- 
tance of such a general rule is indicated 
by two facts. First, an increasing num- 
ber of writers are promoting the theory 
that executive agreements and treaties 
completely interchangeable--see 
McDougal and Lans, Treaties and Con- 
gressional-Executive or Presidential 
Agreements, 54 Yale Law Journal 181, 
534 (1945). 

Acceptance of the theory about which 
I was talking when the discussion took 
place, of the interchangeability of 
treaties and executive agreements, 
coupled with the constitutional loophole 
previously discussed, would make the 
President a dictator with unlimited 

ower. Secondly—and this is impor- 
tant—in at least one case, the Supreme 
Court has intimated that an executive 
agreement, like a treaty, becomes the 
supreme law of the land—United States 
v. Pink (315 U. S. 203 (1942) ). 

Now, that is a challenging rule of law, 
but it was stated by the Supreme Court 
in U. S. v. Pink (315 U.S. 203 (1942)). 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Missouri and the Senator from 
Utah to that decision, and I should like 
to discuss it with them after they have 
given it some consideration. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Apropos of the 
point raised by the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Watkins], relative to the Senate 
being consulted on matters of a confi- 
dential nature or that might be required 
to be kept confidential if there were to 
be the constitutional process of joint re- 
sponsibility in the matter of treaty mak- 
ing, we know that approximately 7 years 
ago this week the President entered into 
an Executive agreement at Yalta with 
the representative of the Soviet Union, 
Mr. Stalin, and the Prime Minister of 
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Great Britain, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
and that sitting with the President of the 
United States at that conference, as 
the able Senator from Ohio knows, was 
Alger Hiss. 

I think it might be fitting to invite 
the Senator’s attention to rule XXXVI, 
which provides: 


1. When the President of the United States 
shall meet the Senate in the Senate Chamber 
for the consideration of executive business, 
he shall have a seat on the right of the Pre- 
siding Officer. When the Senate shall be 
convened by the President of the United 
States to any other place, the Presiding Offi- 
cer of the Senate and the Senators shall at- 
tend at the place appointed, with the neces- 
sary Officers of the Senate. 

2. When acting upon confidential or ex- 
ecutive business, unless the same shall be 
considered in open executive session, the 
Senate Chamber shall be cleared of all per- 
sons except the Secretary, the Chief Clerk, 
the principal legislative clerk, the executive 
clerk, the minute and journal clerk, the ser- 
geant at arms, the assistant doorkeeper, and 
such other officers as the Presiding Officer 
shall think necessary, and all such officers 
shall be sworn to secrecy. 

3. All confidential communications made 
by the President of the United States to the 
Senate shall be by the Senators and the offi- 
cers of the Senate kept secret; and all 
treaties which may be laid before the Senate, 
and all remarks, votes, and proceedings 
thereon shall also be kept secret, until the 
Senate shall, by their resolution, take off the 
injunction of secrecy, or unless the same 
shall be considered in open executive session. 

4. Any Senator or officer of the Senate who 
shall disclose the secret or confidential busi- 
ness or proceedings of the Senate shall be 
liable, if a Senator, to suffer expulsion from 
the body; and if an officer, to dismissal from 
the service of the Senate, and to punish- 
ment for contempt. 

5. Whenever, by the request of the Senate 
or any committee thereof, any documents 


’ or papers shall be communicated to the Sen- 


ate by the President or the head of any de- 
partment relating to any matter pending in 
the Senate, the proceedings in regard to 
which are secret or confidential under the 
rules, said documents and papers shall be 
considered as confidential, and shall not be 
disclosed without leave of the Senate. 


So it seems to me that there is ample 
provision in the rules themselves to en- 
force the injunction of secrecy and, at 
the same time, follow out the constitu- 
tional mandate that these things shall 
be done by treaty rather than by execu- 
tive agreement. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is what I re- 
ferred to a moment ago, that the original 
Constitution was drafted with exactly 
that idea in mind, and those rules were 
adopted in conformity with the general 
impression, opinion, and intent of the 
framers of the Constitution. It has, of 
course, as the Senator so well knows, 
fallen into disuse, but it is the machinery 
by which treaties should be signed by 
the President and ratified by the Senate. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. May I suggest that 
the people of the United States, when 
they elect Senators, have confidence that 
they will do what is required under the 
Constitution? 

Mr. BRICKER. They are as worthy 
of trust as are the appointed officials of 
the State Department. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Oftentimes some 
committee of the Senate is given secret 
information of which no other commit- 
tee is aware. Some Senators have in- 
formation of a confidential nature which 
probably influences their votes, and 
other Members who seek to get the same 
information cannot get it. Does the 
Senator think that is a good practice? 

Mr. BRICKER. I do not think I have 
ever agreed to it. Yet, possibly it is 
necessary in some instances. I refer the 
Senator to the legal restrictions of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
which is in possession of secret infor- 
mation. 

Mr. WATKINS. If Congress volun- 
tarily surrenders power and places it in 
the hands of another group, that is a 
different matter. I have in mind secret 
committee meetings which have been 
held as to which some Senators cannot 
get any information. 

Mr. BRICKER. That rule should be 
very cautiously applied, and never ap- 
plied except in extreme cases, cases 
which involve the national defense and 
the security of the country. I know I 
can vote better if I have knowledge of 
all of the facts, and I think the Senator 
from Utah has the same thing in mind. 

Mr. WATKINS. The information 
that comes to them in secret may be the 
determining factor in their minds in vot- 
ing. I have taken the same oath of of- 
fice, and I do not have that information. 
I may be severely criticized because I 
vote differently. 

Mr. BRICKER. As far as I would go 
now would be to say that I am in agree- 
ment with the Senator from Utah that 
the rule should be very carefully applied. 

No attempt is made in the amend- 
ment to define the subject matter ap- 
propriate for an executive agreement. It 
is probably impossible to draw a satis- 
factory line of demarcation even in a 
statute. It would be unwise to make the 
attempt in a constitutional amendment. 
I know proposals for legislation have 
been submitted, and I hope we shall be 
able to work out some proper definition. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I wonder if the 
Senator is familiar with the fact that in 
Western Germany today our high 
commissioner is in process of working 
out executive agreements with the West- 
ern German Government, some of which 
might give the Western German Govern- 
ment criminal and civil jurisdiction over 
our troops. Our occupation forces are 
presently there under rules of warfare— 
the Geneva convention. Does the Sena- 
tor feel that the problem should be 
worked out by agreement, or is that a 
matter of treaty? 

Mr. BRICKER. That is carrying it to 
the extreme, almost. I certainly would 
not favor it. If any rights of an Amer- 
ican citizen are to be submitted to any 
court anywhere in the world, it would 
have to be done with the approval of the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. And the Sena- 
tor’s amendment would take care of that 
very clearly, would it? 

Mr. BRICKER. Ycs. 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. MYr. President, 
I take this opportunity to commend the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio for 
bringing this whole issue before the Con- 
gress of the United States and the Amer- 
ican people. He isin the course of mak- 
ing a very profound speech, one which is 
very stimulating and which, I think, con- 
stitutes a valuable contribution to our 
constitutional system. I think the 
American people should be very grate- 
ful to the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio for the effort which he is putting 
forth in behalf of the constitutional 
principles of this great land of ours. 

“~ Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

The second paragraph of section 4 
states what, in my judgment, should be 
the fundamental distinction between a 
treaty and an executive agreement. 
Any agreement with a foreign power or 
powers which involves obligations of a 
permanent and continuing nature should 
be approved as a treaty. Executive 
agreements should bind only the Presi- 
dent entering into the agreement. This 
is already the law as interpreted by a 
number of eminent authorities. 

The second paragraph cf section 4 
would give both the President and the 
Congress an opportunity to review and 
to extend, if they desired, executive 
agreements made during the preceding 
presidential term. In making executive 
agreements subject to expiration after 
a limited time, either at the will of the 
President or of the Congress, most of 
th» traditional subject matter of treaties 
could not be adequately handled in 
executive agreements. 

The final paragraph of section 4 per- 
mits secret executive agreements but 
provides that appropriate committees of 
the Congress shall be informed. Execu- 
tive agreements have sometimes been 
labeled “secret” solely out of fear of 
unfavorable public reaction. That was 
true at Yalta and Tehran. Those ex- 
ecutive agreements properly held secret 
must necessarily be revealed to a number 
of officials in the Departments of State 
and Defense and in the Executive Office 
of the President. To withhold these 
yacts from the committees of the Con- 
gress concerned reveals a lack of faith in 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment which should no longer be toler- 
ated. 

In my judgment there is nothing in- 
consistent between section 4 of the pro- 
posed amendment and Senate Joint Res- 
olution 122, recently introduced by the 
distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, the Senator from 
Nevada {Mr. McCarran]. After we find 
out what can be done with executive 
agreements by legislation, we will have a 
clearer idea of what must be accom- 
plished, if at all, by constitutional 
amendment. 

CONCLUSION 


As I stated at the beginning of my 
remarks the primary purpose of the pro- 
posed amendment is to prevent treaties 
and executive agreements from being 
used to undermine the sovereignty and 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Another beneficial result of a constitu- 
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tional amendment along the lines pro- 
posed is that it would give the House of 
Representatives a more important role 
to play in the field of foreign policy. 
With every day bringing evidence that 
the issues of foreign policy are matters 
of .life and death, it is more important 
than ever to make the determination of 
foreign policy, insofar as practicable, the 
responsibility’ of the President and all 
531 Members of the Congress, 


THE SPENDING PROGRAM FOR ASSIST- 
ANCE TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, President Truman, in his $85,000,- 
000,000 budget, has asked Congress to 
approve a spending program totalling 
nearly eleven billion dollars for assist- 
ance to foreign countries for the coming 
fiscal year. 

That money, all of it, comes ultimately 
from taxpayers in Nebraska and other 
States. Assuming that Nebraska pays 
a proportionate share based on popula- 
tion, her share of the burden, for the 
coming year alone, will amount to more 
than $92,000,000. Think what it would 
mean if that $92,000,000 could be kept 
in Nebraska for State purposes. During 
the last fiscal year, the total expense of 
the State government for all purposes— 
roads, State institutions, the various de- 
partments in Lincoln, and so forth—was 
$77,000,000. Compare that figure with 
the $92,000,000 Nebraska is asked to con- 
tribute to foreign aid in a single year. 
Think of the magnificent network of 
highways Nebraska could have, with one- 
half or one-fourth of that sum. 

In some cases this money will go to 
countries which are in fairly sound 
financial shape. A few days ago our 
State Department got the shock of its 
life when one country—Sweden—refused 
a proposed gift of $11,000,000, and told 
us it did not need the money. Evidently, 
we have now reached the point where 
Uncle Sam’s money is being given away 
faster than the recipients can stuff it in 
their pockets. Frankly, I am not at all 
surprised at this action by the good peo- 
ple of Sweden. We have many fine peo- 
ple of Swedish descent in Nebraska. It 
is extremely uncommon to find one of 
them dependent upon charity in any 
form, unless it is absolutely unavoidable. 
I am not surprised that the nation of 
Sweden has rejected our offer to place 
them on the international charity roll. 

For many years I have been extremely 
critical of these foreign handouts. 
Times without number I have worked 
and fought to cut off or reduce appro- 
priations for foreign assistance where 
it was not necessary. Six years ago, dur- 
ing my campaign for reelection to my 
second term in the Senate, I came out 
flatly against the British loan, then un- 
der consideration. 

At that time I predicted, “If the Brit- 
ish loan is made, many other nations will 
want the same treatment, and the tax- 
payer of the United States simply cannot 
afford it.” Since that loan was granted 
we have had the Marshall plan for 16 
European countries, numerous special 
grants to various countries, and the Point 
Four program, covering practically every 
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country on earth. The most recent big 
program was called mutual security, 
which continued to give economic aid, 
but added military aid on top of it. 
Then, last summer, in spite of our vig- 
orous protests, the President agreed to 
station American troops permanently in 
Europe. ; 

It is not logical for America, with 6 
percent of the world’s population, to 
carry the other 94 percent through all 
their trials and tribulations. A fighting 
spirit and a willingness to help cannot 
be created among other countries by giv- 
ing them our money or our troops. The 
events in Korea should prove that to us. 
Ninety-five percent of the forces and 
supplies in Korea today were furnished 
by America. 

I am afraid we are dissipating our re- 
sources all over the world when we may 
badly need them some day io protect our 
own homes. As long as I am in the Sen- 
ate, I intend to do all I can to conserve 
the strength of America, and to keep us 
financially solvent and militarily secure. 


PROTOCOL TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY ON THE ACCESSION OF GREECE 
AND TURXEY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Executive E, Eighty-second Congress, 
second session, a protocol to the North 
Atlantic Treaty on the accession of 
Greece and Turkey, opened for signature 
at London on October 17, 1951, and 
signed on behalf of the United States of 
America and the other parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Anderson 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Butler, Nebr, 
Case 
Connally 
Eastland 
Ferguson 
Fulbright 
Gillette 
Green 


The 


Humphrey Millikin 
Johnston, S.C. Moody 
Kem Mundt 
Kerr Neely 
Lehman Pastore 
Magnuson Robertson 
Malone Russell 
Martin Saltonstall 
Maybank Smathers 
McClellan Smith, N.C. 
McFarland Sparkman 
Hendrickson McKellar Taft 

Hill McMahon Underwood 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Sergeant at Arms be directed to request 
the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
Benton, Mr. Brewster, Mr. ButTier of 
Maryland, Mr. Byrp, Mr. Cain, Mr, 
CaPeHarT, Mr. Cartson, Mr. CHavez, Mr, 
CLEMENTS, Mr. Corpon, Mr. DIRKSEN, 
Mr. Dovctas, Mr. Durr, Mr. DworsHak, 
Mr. Ecton, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. FREAR, Mr, 
GerorcE, Mr. HaypDEen, Mr. HENNINGs, Mr, 
Hoey, Mr. Hotianp, Mr. Hunt, Mr. IvEs, 
Mr. JouHnson of Colorado, Mr. JoHNSON 
of Texas, Mr. Kerauver, Mr. KILcorE, 
Mr. KNowLanp, Mr. Lancer, Mr. LopceE, 
Mr. Lonc, Mr. McCartuy, Mr. Mon- 
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RONEY, Mr. Murray, Mr. O’Conor, Mr. 
O’MaHoney, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. SEATON, 
Mrs. Smitu of Maine, Mr. SmitH of New 
Jersey, Mr. Stennis, Mr. Tuye, Mr. 
Tosey, Mr. Watkins, Mr. WILLIAMs, and 
Mr. Younc entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I desire to 
make a few remarks on the pending 
treaty and on the so-called Watkins 
reservation. 

I think it was early in 1947 that Presi- 
dent Truman invited a number of Sena- 
tors, including myself, to the White 
House, and discussed with them the pfo- 
posal to take over the British obligations 
in Greece and Turkey. At that time, 
after considerable discussion, I favore 
that move; and I think in general th 
move has been justified by the actual 
results in Greece and Turkey. 

The present proposal to add Greece 
and Turkey to the Atlantic Pact is, it 
seems to me, also justified; and I cer- 
tainly intend to support the resolution 
which has been offered, and I will sup- 
port it whether it is amended or not 
amended. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me that the 
Watkins amendment or reservation is a 
desirable statement on the part of the 
Senate of the Senate’s constitutional 
rights, and clears up some ambiguities 
which result from the terms of the At- 
lantic Treaty. 

The Atlantic Treaty provides, first, 
with regard to the case if one nation at- 
tacks another—in other words, if Russia 
were to attack Greece or Turkey—what 
obligations would arise under article 5 
of the treaty. 

Yesterday the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLanp] seemed to 
me to take a position by which he prac- 
tically said that article 5 does not mean 
anything, does not impose any obliga- 
tions upon us, because it is of such a 
general nature. Perhaps the Senator 
from Florida did not intend to go that 
far. However, that article seems to me 
to impose a very definite obligation upon 
us, and one which I originally voted 
against because it seemed to me to be so 
extremely broad with reference to our 
obligations during the next 20 years as 
to any nation under the Atlantic Pact. 
It seemed to me too broad in view of the 
fact that at that time it not only cov- 
ered an attack by Russia, but it was a 
much broader provision, for it covered 
any attack by anyone. Turkey and 
Greece frequently have been at war dur- 
ing the past 100 years. If, 5 years from 
now, Turkey should attack Greece, under 
this pact we would have to go to the de- 
fense of Greece, against Turkey; or vice 
versa. 

It seems to me that that obligation 
always was too broad. However, I do 
not think we make it any worse by add- 
ing Greece and Turkey to the pact; and 
sinve the pact has been adopted, I have 
stated frequently that I am in favor of 
carrying out the obligations of the 
United States under any agreement 
which we may have made. 
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However, this particular agreement is 
certainly subject to some ambiguity, and 
I think the amendment or reservation 
would tend to clear it up. 

Article 5 reads in part as follows: 

The parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe cr 
North America shall be considered an attack 
against them all; and consequently they 
agree that, if such an armed attack occurs, 
each of them, in exercise of the right of 
individual or collective self-defense recog- 
nized by article 51 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, will assist the party or 
parties so attacked by taking forthwith, in- 
dividually and in concert with the other 
parties, such action as it deems necessary, 
including the use of armed force, to restore 
and maintain the security of the North At- 
lantic area. 


One difficulty with the article is that it 
does not recognize our fight to determine 
whether the attack is justified or is not 
justified. Any attack immediately calls 
into play our obligation individually to 
assist the party, even without consulta- 
tion with other nations. In fact, the 
article does not require consultation with 
other nations. As I say, it applies not 
only to an attack by Russia, but also to 
an attack by any other nation in the 
world, including another member of the 
Atlantic Pact itself, and for the next 20 
years to come. 

At the time I favored a narrower obli- 
gation in some respects but a direct 
statement that if Russia attacked any of 
these nations, Russia would find her- 
self at war with us—in other words, con- 
fining the case to Russia, and to a fairly 
short period of time. On the other hand, 
in some ways that would have been a 
much more definite obligation, because 
under this provision of the treaty, al- 
thoug’) we are obligated to assist, we are 
in no way obligated to go to war. 

The Senator from Florida is entirely 
correct in saying that under this provi- 
sion we determine the action that we 
shall take, namely, such action as we 
deem necessary. So a wide discretion is 
left open to the United States to decide 
what kind of action the United States 
will take. 

That is the only obligation we enter 
into as to Greece and Turkey; but I think 
very definitely that the moment an at- 
tack occurs, whether it is serious or 
otherwise, we enter into an obligation 
to assist the country attacked. Cer- 
tainly if there is no danger to the nation 
which is attacked, we are not going to 
give any tremendous amount of assist- 
ance. Certainly unless there is a serious 
danger that the country attacked will be 
overrun, we are not going to war. 

Then article 14 provides that the pro- 
visions of the treaty shall be carried out 
in accordance with the respective con- 
stitutional processes of the nations in- 
volved. At the time when this article 
was before us, the argument was made 
that because it says that an armed at- 
tack against one or more of the parties 
in Europe or in North America shall be 
considered an attack against all of them, 
therefore the constitutional process in 
that case becomes the same as in the 
case of an attack upon the United States 
by any nation. If another nation attacks 
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the Territory of the United States, I 
think the constitutional process is that 
the President may make war without any 
resolution of Congress. I think that is 
the constitutional process. 

It has been argued that, therefore, un- 
der this provision, in case of an attack on 
any one of these nations, the constitu- 
tional process is that the President shall 
make war. I dispute that conclusion; I 
do not think that is what this provision 
does, because the obligation which fol- 
lows upon such an attack is not neces- 
sarily war or the use of American 
soldiers in defense of the country at- 
tacked. A wide discretion is left open 
to us to use economic measures or any 
other kind of measure in response to 
that attack. All we are obliged to do is 
to assist the nation which may be at- 
tacked. ; 

Therefore, since there is that decision 
to be made, it seems to me obvious that 
if the decision is in favor of war, the 
constitutional process is the action of 
Congress in declaring war; and if Greece 
is attacked by Russia, the President 
cannot, under any constitutional right 
that he has, make war or send troops 
into that area to fight those who are 
attacking, without a declaration of war 
by Congress. 

I think the necessary effect of the 
Watkins amendment is to affirm that 
opinion, and therefore I am in favor 
of the amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I listened 
to the argument which was made yester- 
day by the able Senator from Ohio, and 
I have also listened to the argument he 
has made today, with considerable inter- 
est, regarding the point he now is dis- 
cussing. I was impressed by the point 
the Senator made in that connection, 
namely, that the action would be such 
action as it deems necessary. 

At this time I should like to ask the 
Senator what he understands the word 
“it” to cover in connection with that 
matter. Does it mean the Government, 
or does it mean the President, or does it 
mean the Congress? . 

Mr. TAFT. I think it means the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. There- 
fore, if the Government of the United 
States is going to determine that war is 
deemed necessary, that decision must go 
to the Congress for approval. 

Mr. CASE. If “it” in section 5, mean- 
ing the Government of the United States, 
found a party to the pact under attack 
under circumstances which if they ex- 
isted in an attack upon the United 
States, would lead the President to di- 
rect the use of the Armed Forces, does 
the Senator hold that this pact, with- 
out action by the Congress, gives the 
President the right to direct the use of 
our Armed Forces? 

Mr. TAFT. No, I think not—that is, 
not the use of the Armed Forces in mak- 
ing that defense. I think not. Ob- 
viously that would have been the posi- 
tion in regard to Korea if we had had 
any treaty with Korea—although we did 
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not have one. However, even if we had 
had a treaty with Korea, I think it still 
would have been a usurpation by the 
President to use the Armed Forces to 
defend Korea against an attack by some- 
one else. 

As a matter of fact, we did not have 
any treaty with Korea, so there is even 
less ground in the case of Korea than 
there would be in the case of Greece, if 
it were attacked today by Russia. 

However, even ii: the case of Greece, 
and in view of this treaty, it seems to 
me that a decision to go to war with 
Russia as a method of assisting Greece 
under those circumstances is a decision 
which must be made by the Congress of 
the United States. 

Mr. CASE. Has not the Senator said 
that in the event of an attack directly 
on the United States, it would be consti- 
tutional for the President to resist that 
attack by the employment of the Armed 
Forces, without action by the Congress? 

Mr. TAFT. I think that is clearly set- 
tled in all the precedents; yes. 

Mr. CASE. Then I fail to see where 
the difference exists. If the United 
States is attacked, the President can use 
the Armed Forces. Then, if one of these 
countries is attacked, why cannot the 
President use the Armed Forces without 
action by the Congress? 

Mr. TAFT. I think that is a very dif- 
ferent thing. In case of an attack 
against the United States, and if our 
security is threatened, war then has al- 
ready been made against the United 
States by the attack on the United 
States, and therefore the President can 
act to accept that war and can act as if 
a declaration of war had been made by 
the Congress. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland and Mr. 
CAIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield, and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr.TAFT. I yield first to the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Is it not 
expressly implied in the Constitution 
that the President shell have the right 
to repel invasion? 

Mr.TAFT. Yes. Ithank the Senator 
for making that point. Perhaps the 
Constitution itself says the President 
may repel invasion. I now yield to the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. If the reservation offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Utah 
were adopted, would that jeopardize or 
substantially delay the admission of 
Greece and Turkey to membership in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization? 

Mr. TAFT. I understand not, al- 
though I would be glad to have the Sen- 
ator from Utah state his view on it. I 
think he has studied that question more 
than I have. 

Mr. WATKINS. Responding to that 
question, I would say “No”; it would not 
delay the procedure at all. We always 
have the right to interpret our consti- 
tutional processes. Each of the coun- 
tries signatory to the North Atlantic 
Pact has the same right. We can make 
the interpretation at the time the treaty 
is made, or we can interpret it later, 
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but that is our responsibility and ours 
alone. I do not see why any nation 
would have to be admitted, meaning 
any nation which is not made an actual 
party to the protocol. It is provided 
in the resolution that the Congress or 
the Senate shall approve or ratify the 
pact. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have a memoran- 
dum—it is not before me at the mo- 
ment, but I shall get it presently—in- 
dicating how this matter is now being 
handled by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in connection with its considera- 
tion of the present Japanese Peace 
Treaty. Ordinarily, after the resolving 
part of the resolution, a statement is 
added, whereby it is made a part of the 
advice and consent of the Senate, set- 
ting forth the fact that we are not 
approving in any way—that is the ef- 
fect; I am not giving the exact lan- 
guage—the Yalta agreement, or the ces- 
sion of certain islands to Russia. We 
are not influencing that, one way or the 
other. 

Mr. CAIN. Would the Senator from 
Utah permit me to say my own opinion 
is, that while this reservation is not 
imperatively required, yet if its ap- 
proval would not cause injury either to 
Greece or Turkey, I think it would be 
a worth-while and constructive clarifi- 
cation and reaffirmation of the American 
position. 

Mr. WATKINS. I may say, if the 
Senator from Ohio will permit—— 

Mr. TAFT. I yield further to the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. 'SmitrH] has an 
amendment, which I have examined. It 
is an amendment to the reservation pre- 
sented by me. It will, I think, clear 
up that point. It will make clear that 
it refers to the entire group, and not 
merely to Turkey and Greece; a thing 
which I think is very desirable. My 
own judgment is that it affects the en- 
tire treaty. In other words, it is our 
interpretation of our constitutional 
processes, or at least a statement of 
them, reaffirming what they are, as we 
understand them to be. In and of it- 
self, I think the reservation takes care 
of the situation, but if there is any doubt 
in anyone’s mind, then I am perfectly 
willing to accept the amendment of the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. CAIN. There is not a single word 
or expressior. of intention in the reser- 
vation which is designed to cause injury 
either to Turkey or to Greece is there? 

Mr. WATKINS. Certainly not, and in 
my own mind, I want to help them. I 
have voted for all the programs designed 
to help them. If we are to have the 
North Atlantic Pact, and if it is to be the 
law of the land, I think we ought to aid 
them. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senacor yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Apropos of the 
discussion which has taken place, and 
again referring to the Constitution as 
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printed in the Senate Manual, pages 460 

and 461, dealing with the powers of Con- 

gress, section 8, at page 460, provides: 
The Congress shall have power— 


And then, a little above the middle of 
page 461, among the congressional pow- 
ers enumerated, are— 
to provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress in- 
surrections, and repeal invasions. 


I have hurriedly examined the powers 
delegated to the President, and there 
does not seem to be a specific power, giv- 
ing him the right by Executive authority 
to repel invasion, though I think that the 
generally recognized and established 
precedents are that in the event of in- 
vasion against any of the States or Terri- 
tories of t:e United States, the President, 
as Commander in Chief, would certainly 
act to repel invasion. 

Mr. TAFT. I have no question of the 
President’s power to resist invasion, and 
I think that particular reference to the 
militia relates only to the reason for call- 
ing out the militia. I do not think it 
gives Congress sole power to repel inva- 
sion, I think the right to repel invasion 
is clearly, by all the precedents given to 
the President. 

Mr. President, this reservation, how- 
ever, goes on to a further and more dif- 
ficult point, which was the subject of ex- 
tensive debate last year regarding the 
President’s power to send troops to Eu- 
rope. That does not at all involve ar- 
ticle 5, because article 5 comes into ef- 
fect only if an armed attack is made. 

The question raised by this reservation 
is, How far, in anticipation of an armed 
attack, can the President go in sending 
troops to the various coun*ries which 
are parties to the pact, without the ap- 
proval of Congress? If that power arises 
at all, it arises under article III, which 
reads: 

In order more effectively to achieve the 
objectives of this treaty, the parties, sepa- 
rately and jointly, by means of continuous 
and effective self-help and mutual aid, will 
maintain and develop their individual and 
collective capacity to resist armed attack. 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. Is it the Senator’s 
belief that the President would have to 
obtain the consent of the Congress be- 
fore sending the fleet into waters adja- 
cent to Greece and Turkey? 

Mr. TAFT. If the Senator will let 
me develop my thought, I think I shall 
deal with that. If he does not mind 
withholding his question for a moment, 
I intend to discuss that question. I 
think that, roughly speaking, he has the 
right to send them, and to send them 
even though this reservation is itself a 
part of the resolution of ratification. I 
do not think the reservation prohibits 
that in any way. 

Mr. McMAHON. I trust the Senator, 
when he makes his explanation, will also 
bear in mind airplanes and air bases. 

Mr. TAFT. The question which arises 
is, How far, in anticipation of an attack 
on any member of the Atlantic Pact, can 
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the President go in sending troops for 
the sole purpose of defending such mem- 
ber against the attack? That involves 
the question of how far the President by 
that act is making war. As a general 
thing, the President may send troops 
where he wants to send them, and there 
is a long series of cases growing out of 
his sending troops. On the other hand, 
I think it is generally recognized by all 
writers on the subject that he cannot 
send troops into a foreign country, if it 
amounts to making war. I read a state- 
ment from my father’s book on the sub- 
ject—and he has discussed it about as 
much as anyone else. He said: 


When we come to the power of the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief, it seems per- 
fectly clear that Congress could not order 
battles to be fought on a certain plan and 
could not direct parts of the Army to be 
moved from one part of the country to an- 
other. The power to declare war is given to 
Congress. This is necessarily a limitation 
on.the power of the President to order the 
Army and the Navy to commit an act of war. 
It was charged against President Polk that he 
had carried on a foreign war against Mexico 
before Congress had authorized it or declared 
it, and it is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that the act of President Wilson in seizing 
Vera Cruz was an act of war without con- 
gressional authority, at the time it was com- 
mitted, though a resolution authorizing it 
was pending and had passed one House and 
was passed in a very short time after the act 
by the other House, constituting a valid 
ratification. 

It is not always easy to determine what is 
an act of war. The President has the au- 
thority to protect the lives of American citi- 
zens and their property with the Army and 
the Navy. This grows out of his control over 
our foreign relations and his duty to recog- 
nize as a binding law upon him the obliga- 
tion of the Government to its own citizens, 
It might, however, be an act of war if com- 
mitted in a country like England or Germany 
or France which would be unwilling to admit 
that it needed the assistance of another gov- 
ernment to maintain its laws and protect 
foreign relations, but would insist that in- 
juries of this sort must be remedied through 
diplomatic complaints and negotiations. Of 
course, the President may so use the Army 
and Navy as to involve the country in actual 
war and force a declaration of war by Con- 
gress. Such a use of the Army and Navy, 
however, is a usurpation of power on his 
part. 


In general, it seems to me that the 
question involved in sending troops 
abroad is whether it necessarily commits 
the United States to war in case of an 
attack by a foreign country. That is the 
general principle which the reservation 
seeks to make clear. I do not think the 
principle can be seriously questioned. It 
is that the Armed Forces of the United 
States shall not be employed in the ter- 
ritory of any of the parties to the treaty, 
other than the United States, in a man- 
ner which would necessarily involve the 
United States in war, unless the Con- 
gress by act or joint resolution so pro- 
vides. 

I have previously stated that I think 
the President of the United States can 
station the Air Force in certain places 
and send the Navy throughout the world. 
It has often been done, and I do not 
think such action commits the United 
States to war. The decision still rests in 
our hands as to whether we shall go to 
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war. In the case of land troops, if we 
place them in Greece, right against the 
border of Bulgaria, it seems to me that 
action is one which involves the United 
States in war if the Bulgarians should 
attack the Greeks. It seems to me that 
is something beyond the power of the 
President to do, if the troops are sent for 
the purpose of defending Greece against 
attack. 

In the case of airplanes there is an 
additional question involved. I think we 
can send troops to a friendly nation if we 
are asked to do so, if that, perhaps, is 
a convenient place to station them. We 
station airplanes in Great Britain as part 
of a general method of fighting a war 
against Russia. The British are per- 
fectly able to defend themselves. I do 
not see that that necessarily involves us 
in war. The decision is still open to the 
United States as to whether we shall 
make war or whether we shall not. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. Lyield to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. It seems to me that 
the Senator’s interpretation regarding 
our Armed Forces rests upon their abil- 
ity to run away if aggression occurs. 

Mr. TAFT. It rests upon the Nation’s 
ability to decide whether we will later be 
involved in war. In other words, Con- 
gress has the power to declare war, and 
the President has no right to use those 
forces outside the United States in such 
a way astoinvolve usinwar. Thatisa 


necessary corollary to the general state- 
ment, which I believe is admitted, that 


the President cannot send troops to make 
war. That is substantially the doctrine 
which I have advanced, and I think it is 
advanced in the reservation. 

Mr. McMAHON. If I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator, if we have an air 
base in Turkey and we are dealing with 
the Turks under the treaty to defend 
themselves and, incidentally, ourselves 
from aggression, that would be all right, 
because the airplanes instead of repel- 
ling the aggression might fiy back to the 
United States, but if troops are on the 
ground, the Senator takes the attitude 
that they could not run away fast enough 
or could not jump on ships, and that is 
determinative of the President’s consti- 
tutional power, 

Mr. TAFT. Take the question of 
naval vessels. We have sent naval ves- 
sels to areas in which there was war, but 
that did not necessarily commit us to 
war, because the vessels could turn 
around and withdraw. 

A tactical air force might be near the 
front line with the Army, and would 
probably thus involve us in war in case of 
attack, but if they are for the purpose 
of general strategic power in case we 
have to go to war, their presence in Eng- 
land, for example, does not necessarily 
commit us to war. If Great Britain is 
attacked, the decision on war is still open 
to the United States. Great Britain may 
not even ask us for assistance under the 
treaty. It may simply want financial as- 
sistance or some action in some other 
part of the world against someone else. 
On the other hand, at the moment an 
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attack directly on our Armed Forces, 
there to repel the attack, there is war, 
I would not put anything into the reso- 
lution to try to spell it out in terms, be- 
cause I do not think we can do anything 
more than to state a general principle 
and establish something which I think 
even Mr. Truman would be inclined to 
observe. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. I think he makes his posi- 
tion very clear. 

Mr. WATKINS. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. The reservation 
would not make it impossible to do all 
the things desirable in the way of adopt- 
ing a general program, in establishing 
air bases in other lands upon their in- 
vitation. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. TAFT. I think that is correct. 
If the troops are in such position that 
the decision on war is open for future 
determination by Congress, without hav- 
ing war forced upon us, I think the 
President can act. Clearly in the case 
of Korea, where the attack had already 
occurred, I do not think he had any 
power to act. In the case of Germany 
there was a very complicated problem. 
I question the right of the President to 
send troops tr —. ~ part of a European 
army, the ery purpc * of which is to 
go to war in case Russia attacks any 
member of the Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. WATKINS. With respect to the 
establishment of bases in Atlantic Pact 
nations by the United States, is it not 
a fact that Congress adopted the mu- 
tual security program or authorized it 
through the appropriations made and 
through the justifications made in con- 
nection with the appropriation pro- 
grams, and that act itself makes it pos- 
sible to legalize the establishment of 
bases? 

Mr. TAFT. I think it does. I have 
not read the act recently, but I think 
Congress did give the express authoriza- 
tion which is referred to here. Inciden- 
tally, I do not think the reservation 
would upset, so far as I know, anything 
the United States has done. I do not 
think the reservation would in any way 
invalidate what has been done, so far 
as I am familiar with it. 

Mr. WATKINS. What I had in mind 
was the program of sending troops or 
establishing airplane bases. The whole 
thing was intended to be one of those 
programs which must be authorized, 
first, by the Congress. In a general way, 
that is as much detail as can be given 
without disclosing the plans. That was 
one of the long-range things which can 
be done. 

Mr. TAFT. Suppose it were proposed 
that we send two divisions of troops to 
Greece to act with the Greek army. I 
do not think the President could do that 
without the approval of Congress, be- 
cause that would have, very evidently, 
only one possible purpose, and that 
would be to go to war. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 


Mr. President, will 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Utah whether he 
believes that a reservation such as he 
is proposing can in any way legally or 
morally have an effect upon the North 
Atlantic Treaty which has already been 
ratified by the Senate of the United 
States? 

Mr. WATKINS. It can only do what 
we are permitted to do, and should have 
the right to do, namely, to determine our 
own constitutional processes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. But what Iam try- 
ing to understand is this: Does the Sen- 
ator think that a reservation as of now, 
as of February of this year, can in effect 
modify a treaty which has already been 
ratified by the Senate? 

Mr. WATKINS. We are now proceed- 
ing de novo when we bring into the group 
two other countries. We are in effect 
making a new treaty with new parties. 
These parties are all in the same organ- 
ization, and will, of course, be bound. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It seems to me 
there may be an implication that the 
two countries coming into the North At- 
lantic Treaty may not come in as equal 
partners, as many of us have urged for a 
long time, on the floor of the Senate and 
elsewhere. We have felt that we may 
have been a little slow in bringing Greece 
and Turkey into the treaty. I venture 
the viewpoint, having visited Turkey and 
having seen the Turks fighting in Korea, 
that they are going to be among the 
strongest possibie allies we will have. 

Mr. WATKINS. Iagree with the Sen- 
ator on that point. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would not wish to 
see anything done here that would ap- 
pear to bring Greece and Turkey into the 
North Atlantic alliance as second-class 
partners. In other words, I would not 
wish to see restrictions placed upon them 
which are not placed upon the other 
signatories to the North Atlantic alliance. 
I think it would be a mistake if that were 
done. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator was not 
here a few minutes ago when that ques- 
tion was raised. I stated that the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. SmitH] 
had suggested an amendment which I 
thought would take care of that point. 
His amendment is applicable to all mem- 
bers of the pact. It does not put any 
nation in a second-class position and it 
was never intended that that should be 
done. 

My own judgment is that the right of 
the United States, the right of any party 
to the pact, to determine and follow its 
constitutional methods, is inherent in 
the treaty itself. They can do it today, 
tomorrow, or at any other time. 

We should have the right to make that 
decision. If we do not, it is going to he 
just too bad. 


We must also remember that we were 
assured by the proponents of the North 
Atlantic treaty, when it was before the 
Senate in 1949, that the traditional con- 
stitutional processes, as we understood 
them at that time, were to be followed, 
that when it came to making war, Con- 
gress would be the authority to exercise 
that power. But there has been a de- 
parture from the assurances which were 
given by the administration and the pro- 
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ponents of the treaty. That is what has 
caused me to offer this interpretative res- 
ervation, as it is called. It is really not 
a reservation, although technically it 
may be called that. Asa matter of fact, 
it is an interpretative statement which 
should go into the treaty itself. 

Mr. TAFT. My theory of the reserva- 
tion is that it is merely a statement by 
the Senate of what constitutional proc- 
esses as referred to in article 11 mean. 
Certainly we were perfectly free under 
the treaty to determine that question 
when the event arose. I do not see 
that we are in any way doing any more 
than we did, in effect, when we insisted 
upon the resolution authorizing the use 
of six additional divisions in Europe. 
The reservation is merely an expression 
of our view as to what article 11 of the 
treaty means in determining which body 
within America shall determine the 
question of declaring war. 

So I do not see that we are in any way 
imposing upon the other nations any- 
thing that they might not have faced 
anyway, apart from the adoption of the 
reservation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In my opinion 
there is considerable merit in the Sen- 
ator’s contention that new divisions of 
troops could not be sent to Greece and 
Turkey without approval by the Con- 
gress, under the resolution which the 
Senate adopted. But I call the atten- 
tion of the Senator to the fact that we 
have already authorized the sending of 
four divisions in addition to the ones 
which are already there in occupation. 
That, as I recall, makes substantially 
six divisions, plus supporting troops. 

Is it the Senator’s contention, leav- 
ing aside for the moment the discussion 
as to whether new troops could be sent 
from the United States to Europe, that 
of the six divisions which are now in 
Europe, the President, under his pow- 
ers as Commander in Chief, could not 
transfer, we will say, Division X from 
Germany to Turkey or to Greece, in the 
event the strategic situation might re- 
quire the transfer of such troops, assum- 
ing that Greece and Turkey are ad- 
mitted as copartners in the North At- 
lantic Alliance? 

Mr. TAFT. To tell the truth, I had 
not thought about that, and I should 
not care to express an offhand opinion. 
That comes under the phrase “unless 
Congress by act or joint resolution so 
provides.” I do not remember exactly 
what the six-division resolution prvu- 
vided, but I believe in effect, it covered 
practically any country, and I should 
think Greece and Turkey would be au- 
tomatically included by their inclusion 
in the pact. That is an offhand opinion 
to which I should not like to be held 
until I tock a look at the six-division 
resolution. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Will the Senator 
yield for another question? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The point the 
Senator has ~aised is one which should 
concern the country and the Senate, and 
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certainly the Constitution seems clearly 
to provide that tl.e power to declare war 
is vested in the elected representatives 
of the people in the Congress, constitut- 
ing the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. A question perhaps would 
arise as to whether a declaration of war 
was any different from making war. 
That involves some very finely shaded 
opinions. 

The only question which I think we 
have constantly to keep in mind is that 
on the day the Soviet Union decides to 
move across the borders into Western 
Germany, or into the Middle East, un- 
doubtedly on that day they will attempt 
to destroy the seat of Government of 
the United States, either by atomic or 
other types of attack. So that we might 
actually have for a period of time the 
Congress of the United States disabled 
from acting, at a time when Soviet 
armored divisions were moving across 
frontiers, when Soviet bombers were at- 
tacking Paris and London, when our own 
Nation’s Capital was subject to attack, 
and perhaps even a majority of the 
Members of Congress had been elimi- 
nated. Under those circumstances, as- 
suming that the President survived, or, 
if he did not, the proper persons in the 
order of presidential succession survived, 
would they be handicapp-d and limited, 
and prevented from taking such action 
as ‘vas necessary to defend our own 
forces in Europe and our own national 
interests pending the ultimate conven- 
ing of Congress? In my opinion that 
is a very real problem. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think it is real, 
because the Senator’s assumption is that 
the capital of the United States is at- 
tacked. The moment it is attacked, the 
President can act without resolution of 
the Congress. So I do not see the point 
of the Senator’s question. 

Mr. MILLIKIN and Mr. KNOWLAND 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Calorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am very much in- 
terested in this “necessarily involved” 
part of the reservation. Who is to de- 
termine whether the assignment of the 
forces would necessarily involve us in 
war? 

Mr. TAFT. The President probably 
would determine that. He has always 
done so. But that is very different from 
admitting that he can do whatever he 
chooses. That is the power which he 
has claimed in the past, and the ques- 
tion arose in connection with Korea. I 
believe the President undoubtedly has 
to draw the line himself, and, providing 
the line is recognized, I believe most 
Presidents will regard it. I believe they 
will recognize the principle that they 
cannot use troops in such a way as to 
foreclose a future cecision as to whether 
the method to be used under the treaty 
under consideration is war, or whether 
it is the extension of economic help or 
some other help which is perfectly con- 
sistent with trie treaty. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Iam suggesting pos- 
sibly the lack of usefulness of th2 words. 
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The President himself must decide 
whether it would necessarily involve the 
United States in war which gives him 
the same leeway of action that he has at 
the present time. Secondly, I am sug- 
gesting that there is no formula in the 
world that will lead to a clear decision 
acceptable to all as to whether the move- 
ment of troops under certain conditions 
would necessarily lead to war. 

Mr. TAFT. It is bound to be a shad- 
owy line. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Why should we put 
something into the reservation that is 
shadowy? 

Mr. TAFT. Because it establishes a 
principle which the President of the 
United States has heretofore refused to 
recognize. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would suggest that 
it would establish another shadewy field 
of controversy. 

Mr. TAFT. Not at all. The field is 
there already, but the President wholly 
refuses to recognize any limit on his 
power. Therefore, I think it is very use- 
ful that the reservation should be 
adopted. 

It seems to me that we must assume 
that the President of the United States 
will comply with his constitutional 
duties. The mere fact that he has the 
power—and I admit he will probably 
always have the power to involve us in 
a war in which he ought not to involve 
us, or so to tie us up that we could not 
escape a declaration of war—does not 
necessarily mean that there are no con- 
stitutional principles that he shall not 
do so. I think 9 Presidents out of 10 
would do their best to agree with that 
constitutional principle, if it were once 
clearly recognized and established. I 
think we have made a step forward in 
establishing it, in connection with the 
six-division resolution, which involved 
exactly the same point. I think it is 
wise, whenever we have a chance, to re- 
assert the principle. In my opinion it is 
no more than a declaration by Congress 
of what it thinks its constitutional rights 
are. Nevertheless, the constant reasser- 
tion of that right is likely to establish 
it, as against the constant reassertion 
by the present President that he has 
unlimited power to send troops any- 
where, no matter what war may be in- 
volved in the sending of troops. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me suggest, in 
addition, that we are presumably trying 
to establish long-term principles. Some- 
time we might have a President who 
would make a very foolish decision that 
certain movements of troops would nec- 
essarily involve us in war, and therefore 
he would not move the troops when they 
should be moved. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not agree to that. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is entirely pos- 
sible. The Senator does not agree, but 
it is entirely possible, is it not? 

Mr, TAFT. No. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Why not? 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, he may make 
a foolish decision; that is quite true. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I agree to that. 
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Mr. TAFT. I should say that if his 
decision were for peace, it would be a 
revocable decision. If his decision were 
for war, it would be an irrevocable de- 
cision to bring upon this world and this 
Nation the greatest calamity we could 
possibly face under any circumstances, 
except the occupation of this country by 
a foreign enemy. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest that the 
preservation of peace itself might involve 
a certain movement of military forces, 
and that a stupid President who did not 
move them in such a way as to accord 
with the preservation of peace, because 
he might erroneously think it would nec- 
essarily involve the United States in war, 
could bring us war instead of peace. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course he may make 
such mistakes any way, no matter what 
we do. We may have a stupid President 
who does not do it, not solely on the basis 
of constitutional reasons, but because he 
does not want to do it. There are a 
thousand reasons why the same danger 
might arise if we had a stupid President. 
Neverthcless, the decision to make war, 
I say, is an irrevocable decision. 

Incidentally, in the attack on Pearl 
Harbor we had the case of as sudden an 
attack as we could have seen. The Con- 
gress met and declared war the next day. 
If the President wants to act, he can get 
a declaration of war within 24 hours if 
he wants to submit the question to Con- 
gress, and if the case is clear. If the case 
is not clear, he ought not to get it, and 
ae Congress ought to debate the ques- 

ion. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Iam merely suggest- 
ing that possibly the words “necessari- 
ly involved” inject an impracticable for- 
mula into a field which is already badly 
confused. I wish to file a little ca- 
veat—— 

Mr. TAFT. I believe I would use a 
little different language if I were draw- 
ing the reservation myself. I have an 
idea that I would do it a little different- 
ly; but it seems to me substantially to 
state the principle. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. 
the Senator’s amendment. However, I 
believe that the fewer ideas we throw 
in, probably the less confusion we shall 
have. 

Mr. TAFT. Take out the word “nec- 
essarily” and it will be simpler. Then 
there will be fewer ideas. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I wish to file a per- 
sonal caveat on the Senator’s suggestion 
which I shall mention. The trouble with 
a great deal of debate is that it becomes 
a part of the history of the question. It 
is used to interpret. 

I simply say that I do not accept the 
distinguished Senator’s theory that the 
President does not have to come to Con- 
gress for a declaration or war if we have 
war, in the true sense of the term, in the 
United States. Of course, it is his duty 
to repel attack. It is his duty to conduct 
certain police operations inside and out- 
side the United States boundaries, un- 
der certain circumstances, in which war, 
in its proper sense, is not involved. But 


I am not speaking of 
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I will not for a moment sit here and 
give the appearance by acquiescence that 
the power of Ccngress to declare war in 
case of aggression upon the mainland of 
the United States has been abandoned 
or is not asserted and is left entirely in 
the hands of the President. 

Mr. TAFT. I may be wrong. I have 
simply had the gereral impression, over 
a long series of years, that there is not 
necessarily a declaration of war when 
we are attacked. I quite recognize that 
the practice has been to declare war. 
At least, that was done in the case of 
Pearl Harbor. In that case the Presi- 
dent subsequently came to Congress for 
a declaration of war. However, I think 
the authorities agree that we do not have 
to have a declaration of war when the 
United States itself is attacked. I may 
be mistaken. I do not pretend to have 
studied the question recently. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado muy be 100 percent 
correct, in which case I should be glad 
to yield my position on that question. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further y:eld? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think we fre- 
quently confuse what the President does 
as a matter of expediency and under his 
general constitutional powers to repel 
invasion in the event of attack, with the 
right to declare war. The two things are 
not necessarily the same. It would be an 
idiot Presicent who did not at once move 
everything we had to repel active ag- 
gression into this country. But that 
does not absolve the President from the 
necessity of coming before the Congress 
for a declaration of war if the action 
amounts to more than a police action. 

Villa came into the United States. 
Pershing pursued him. I am not sure 
that in itself could be called an act of 
war or which would “necessarily in- 
volve” us in war. I am not sure that 
that in itself was sufficient reason for 
calling the Congress into session for a 
declaration of wa.. There are many 
aggressions vn territory which do not 
amount to a true war, with respect to 
which the President has the right to act 
under his powers vuder the Constitution 
as President and Commander in Chief. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator is agreeing 
with me on one point. One of the rea- 
sons for this whole dehate is the asser- 
tion by the Executive of powers which 
I do not think he ever hac. In the docu- 
ment submitted to the Senate by the 
executive department «nd printed by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations are 
found these words: 

Use of the congressional power to declare 
war, for example, has fallen into abeyance, 


because wars are no longer declared in 
advance. 


That was a declaration of the Execu- 
tive Department. It is because of the 
excessive claims in that pamphlet, among 
others, and because of the statements of 
the President himself, that I have had 
some interest in reasserting what I think 
is the proper limitation on the powers of 
the President, and reasserting the right 
of the Congress to declare war. Whether 
that is also necessary in case of invasion 
I am not prepared at the moment to 
discuss. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I agree entirely that 
there is a growing theory that the Pres- 
ident may usurp the power of Congress 
to declare war. I think there is no ques- 
tion about it. Take Korea, to which the 
Senator referred. I think it could be 
argued that in its inception that was a 
police action, on the theory that the 
northern Koreans would quit, or would 
be awed and would retreat when we en- 
tered the fracas. I think that much of 
it could be so considered. I think a 
strong argument can be made that at 
that point the President was within his 
police powers. But the struggle grew 
until it became war. At that stage there 
was a war, and the President should have 
come before Congress and asked for a 
declaration, which I think he would have 
obtained. However, I think we are prone 
to allow the real distinction between po- 
lice power action and war to be obscured. 
One can merge into the other. It is some 
times difficult to say, “This is a police, 
action,” or “This is a war.” 

Mr. TAFT. As I say, in the discussion 
of the cases a distinction is made between 
landing troops in Nicaragua, for exam- 
ple, to protect American citizens against, 
say, a mob action. That is not war, but 
a police action. But the case of landing 
troops in Great Britain to do the same 
thing might be the making of war. The 
British Government would say, “This is 
not your business. Get out of here.” 
Landing troops in Great Britain under 
those circumstances would probably be 
the beginning of a war. The distinction 
is a fine one. I think all we can do is to 
state general principles. Whether this 
statement of a general principle is ex- 
actly what it should be, I am not pre- 
pared to argue; but substantially it seems 
to me to state the law. So I propose to 
vote for the reservation submitted by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Warxrns]. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield for one more 
intrusion on his time? 

Mr. TAFT. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. One of the troubles 
with language such as “necessarily in- 
volve” is that one can never tell whether 
an action will necessarily involve a coun- 
try in war until it is actually in the war. 
Therefore, I believe it is useless to state 
it in that language. 

Mr. TAFT. Let me make a suggestion. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If it were possible to 
set out a formula which would state that 
certain things would necessarily involve 
us in war, it would be one thing. Under 
the language suggested one could never 
tell until one was at war; therefore, I 
should like to know what is the use of 
adopting such language. 

Mr. TAFT. I will tell th: Senator 
from Colorado frankly that I would pre- 
fer to have the word “necessarily” in- 
cluded in the reservation. However, I 
do not object to its being eliminated. 
It is quite true that if a nation invites us 
to station troops on its soil, for training 
purposes or otherwise, the President 
could send them there, and I do not see 
any reason why he should not do so. It 
may be that their presence would involve 
us in war, because if an attack were 
made suddenly, the troops would be 
there, and we would become involved. 
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I believe the word “necessarily” gives the 
President discretion in sending troops for 
any purpose other than where their use 
necessarily would involve us in war. 
Therefore, I believe that the word “nec- 
essarily” sets up a better line of distinc- 
tion; but I do not insist on it. I would 
vote for the reservation even if the word 
“necessarily” were omitted. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina, Mr. 
MOODY, and Mr. LEHMAN addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. TAFT. I yield first to the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Watkins] referred to an amendment 
which I have drawn. If the Senator 
from Ohio will permit me to do so, I 
should like to read my proposed amend- 
ment to the reservation proposed by the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. TAFT. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, this morning, in reading the 
reservation, I found that some Senators 
thought there might be some implication 
in the language that Turkey and Greece 
would not be treated in the same manner 
as the other members of the North At- 
lantic treaty, by reason of their coming 
in later. 

I spent about 10 days in Turkey during 
the early fall. I was very much im- 
pressed with the attitude of the people 
and their determination to resist aggres- 
sion. I was very much impressed with 
the use they were making of what we 
had sent to them. I came to the con- 
clusion that we should cooperate with 
Turkey. The language of the reserva- 
tion as it now stands seems to create 
doubt in the minds of some Senators. 
Therefore, I prepared an amendment, 
which I submitted to the Senator from 
Utah, and to a good many other Sena- 
tors, who seemed to think that it would 
clear up any ambiguity that may exist. 

In lines 1 and 2, and 3 the reservation 
now reads: 

As a part of such advice and consent, the 
Senate states ihat the provisions of the North 
Atlantic Treaty and protocol on the acces- 
sion of Greece and Turkey shall be— 


And so forth. I propose to insert in 
line 2 of the reservation, after the word 
“treaty,” the words: 

As it affects all of the parties thereto— 


That is to say, the parties to the North 
Atlantic Treaty— 


whether they shall have heretofore or here- 
after become signatories thereto. 


I believe that would put Greece anc 
Turkey on the same basis as the other 
nations and would repel any suggestion 
that Greece and Turkey would not re- 
ceive the same rights under the treaty 
that the other nations receive. 

As I said, I submitted the proposed 
amendment to the Senator from Ut7h 
(Mr. Watkins], and I understand that he 
will accept the amendment to his reser- 
vation. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I have 
discussed the matter with the Senator 
from North Carolina. I felt all along 
that the interpretation was clear that the 
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reservation affected all nations alike, and 
that there was no special treatment being 
accorded to Turkey and Greece, or that 
they were going to be considered second- 
class nations in the alliance, but would 
be placed on equal terms. I believe the 
language proposed by the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Sm1TH] would clear 
up any doubt that may exist in the minds 
of Members of the Senate as to whether 
or not the reservation would place Greece 
and Turkey in a special class. If it 
helps to clear up any doubt in the minds 
of Senators, I am willing to accept the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina for 
that purpose, 

Mr. TAFT. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I send 
to the desk the amendment to which I 
have referred. Several Senators thought 
there might be some ambiguity in the 
present language of the reservation and 
that my proposed amendment would 
clear up such ambiguity. I offer the 
amendment, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. - The 
amendment will be stated by the clerk. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
in line 2, page 1, of the reservation offered 
by [Mr. Watkins], after the word 
“Treaty,” to insert: 

As it affects all of the parties thereto, 
whether they shall have heretofore or here- 
after become signatories thereto. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Utah accept the 
amendment? 

Mr. WATKINS. Iam willing to accept 
the amendment to my reservation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Utah accepts the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. SmitH] to his reservation. 

_ Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, does 
the Chair rule that the amendment be- 
comes part of the resolution? 

Mr. TAFT. No; a part of the reser- 
vation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A part 
of the reservation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. A part of the reser- 
vation? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 


That 


It is not adopted. 
It is before us, is it not? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
is correct. ; 
Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I yield next 
to the Senator from Michigan. 


That 


Mr. MOODY. I wish to point out to 
the Senator from Ohio, in line with what 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILt1- 
KIN] has stated, that it is quite as pos- 
sible for war to be caused by an error 
of omission as by an error of commission, 
It will be remembered that in the 1930’s 
Hitler’s troops marched into the Rhine- 
land. It is a historic fact that he had 
given orders to his troops, if the French 
or British should resist them, to with- 
draw from the Rhineland. The fact 
that no such opposition was offered 
started off the chain of events which 
ultimately ended in the Second World 
War. I, therefore, wish to point out to 
the Senator from Ohio that war can be 
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caused as much by failwre to grasp the 
entire situation and to take proper action 
in time as it can be caused by rash 
action. 

Mr. TAFT. I fully agree with the 
Senator from Michigan, but that is not 
the question before us. The question 
before us is whether the decision to make 
war should be made by Congress or by 
the President of the United States. 
That is the only question. Congress can 
act substantially as fast as can the Pres- 
ident, particularly, as I say, because a 
decision to enter a war is an irrevocable 
decision, whereas a decision not to enter 
a war can be reversed by Congress or 
the President the next day. It seems to 
me infinitely more dangerous for us to 
become involved unnecessarily than to 
keep out of war unnecessarily from lack 
of wisdom. 

Mr. MOODY. I merely wish to point 
out that we are trying to keep out of war, 
and we can become involved in war just 
as readily by failing to do the right thing 
as by doing the wrong thing. 

Mr. TAFT. The question before us is 
who is to make the decision with regard 
to making war. I say it is the duty of 
Congress to make the decision. 

Mr. MOODY. No one questions that 
fact. 

Mr. TAFT. That is the only point 
that is involved in the discussion. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Obviously the pur- 
pose of the North Atlantic Pact was to 
prevent aggression or, if aggression 
should come, to repelit. If the proposed 
reservation were adopted, and if the 
Executive felt bound by the reservation, 
either legally or morally, it would seem 
to me to be obvious that the delay and 
uncertainty would inevitably arise, be- 
cause of the vagueness of the resolution, 
and possible difficulty of convening Con- 
gress. The arm of the Executive would 
be tragically tied and vigorous, prompt 
action rendered impossible. We do 
know, even if circumstances as tragic as 
those described by the Senator from 
California did not come to pass, because 
of an attack on the capital or otherwise, 
that our experience has taught us that 
there might be a delay of days, weeks, 
and possibly months in securing ade- 
quate affirmative action by Congress. 
In the meantime it would be impossible 
for the Executive to carry out his duty 
to cooperate in such a manner as might 
be advisable and necessary to prevent or 
repel aggression. It is a highly danger- 
ous reservation, in my opinion. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish I had available at 
the moment the report of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations which 
answers the argument made by the Sen- 
ator from New York. It was emphatic 
in stating that delay was a minor factor 
when we considered the importance of 
deciding the question of war correctly or 
incorrectly. It stated that Congress 
could act promptly. It considered the 
argument made by the Senator from 
New York. If carried to its logical con- 
clusion, the argument of the Senator 
from New York would mean the complete 
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elimination on the part of Congress in 
the consideration of foreign policy, be- 
cause every decision on foreign policy 
should be made promptly. 

Mr. LEHMANe Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield further 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’Manoney in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. I wish I had here the 
report of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations dealing with article 11 of 
the pact. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I think the Senator 
from Ohio completely overlooks the fact 
that the North Atlantic Pact was agreed 
to as a means, first, of preventing aggres- 
sion; or, second, if aggression comes, of 
repelling the aggression. Of course 
that presupposes and clearly indicates 
that prompt action must be taken to be 
effective. 

In a number of cases we have seen 
that delay and hesitation was fatal. I 
refer, for example, to the event cited by 
the Senator from Michigan, when in 
1936 Hitler entered the Ruhr. If at that 
time those in control of the destiny 
of Europe had taken prompt action, 
there is little doubt that Hitler would 
have been halted and World War II 
might have been averted. 

Similarly, it seems to me that with the 
threat of totalitarian aggression hang- 
ing over Europe and other parts of the 
world, we cannot possibly afford to take 
the chance of rendering ourselves im- 
potent by tragically weakening our 
powers of defense. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I now have 
the committee report beforeme. Let me 
read the report of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, dealing with that 
point: 

“ARTICLE 11—CONSTITUTIONAL PROCESSES 

“This treaty shall be ratified and its pro- 
visions carried out by the parties in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional 
processes. The instruments of ratification 
shall be deposited as soon as possible with 
the Government of the United States of 
America, which will notify all the other sig- 
natories of each deposit. The treaty shall 
enter into force between the States which 
have ratified it as soon as the ratifications 
of the majority of the signatories, including 
the ratifications of Belgium, Canada, France, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, have been 
deposited and shall come into effect with 
respect to ‘other states on the date of the 
deposit of their ratifications.” 

The committee and the Senate, in Senate 
Resolution 239, attached great importance to 
assuring that any such agreement as the pact 
would not only be ratified in accordance with 
the “respective constitutional processes” of 
the signatory nations, but also that all its 
provisions would be carried out under the 
same constitutional safeguards. Constitu- 
tional processes for giving effect to the will of 
the people are the very essence of democracy 
and it is only through wide popular support 
that the treaty can be given the strength 
and vitality necessary to assure its success. 

The committee wishes to emphasize the 
fact that the protective clause “in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional 
processes” was placed in article 11 in order 
to leave no doubt that it applies not only to 
article 5, for example, but to every provision 
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in the treaty. The safeguard is thus all- 
inclusive. 

The treaty in no way affects the basic divi- 
sion of authority between the President and 
the Congress as defined, in the Constitution. 
In no way does it alter the constitutional re- 
lationship between them. In particular, it 
does not increase, decrease, or change the 
power of the President as Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces or impair the full 
authority of Congress to declare war. 

Except for the proposed foreign military 
assistance program, no legislation related to 
the treaty is presently contemplated or con- 
sidered necessary. The treaty would con- 
stitute legislative authorization for our share 
of the expenses of the organization contem- 
plated in article 9, but appropriations by 
Congress would be necessary. As the United 
States representatives on the council and 
the defense committee will have no authority 
to bind the United States Government, the 
committee believes that officials previously 
appointed with the confirmation of the 
Senate will not require further confirmation 
for these assignments. 


Mr. President, that was a unanimous 
report of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and I think it is as good 
an answer as I can make to the claim 
that we have to set aside everything 
because we have to act instantly in any 
emergency which arises abroad which 
may possibly threaten war. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Myr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield further? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I subscribe to what 
was written in the report. It was in 
support, as I understand, of agreement 
to the North Atlantic Pact. 

However, in this case the Senator 
from Ohio is trying to weaken the North 
Atlantic Pact and is trying to weaken 
action under that pact, by means of 
this reservation. 

Mr. TAFT. Not at all. I am only 
saying what “constitutional processes” 
means and what that phrase was in- 
tended to mean by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations when article 
11 was written and included in the pact. 
Incicentally, that is a very novel pro- 
vision in treaties. As a rule the provi- 
sion is that the treaty shall be ratified 
in accordance with the constitutional 
processes of the countries involved. 
However, this treaty provides expressly 
thet not only shall it be ratified but 
that it shall be carried out in accord- 
ance with the constitutional processes 
of the nations invulved. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Does not the last 
statement of the Senator make the res- 
ervation unnecessary? 

Mr. TAFT. Regardless of whether this 
reservation is adopted or is not adopted, 
I would think the law still remained the 
same. 

However, so long as this reservation 
has been offered and so long as the op- 
portunity of reaffirming the principle is 
possible, I should like to reaffirm it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator from Ohio whether the adoption of 
this so-called interpretation or reserva- 
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tion would weaken the position of the 
Senate. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator mean 
by reason of the inclusion of the words 
“necessarily involve’? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; and by reason of 
the fact that the Senate is already of 
record as follows—we went on record in 
March or April 1951, almost a year ago: 

It is the sense of the Congress that in the 
interest of sound constitutional processes and 
of national unity and understanding, Con- 
gressional approval should be obtained of 
any policy requiring the assignment of 
American troops abroad, when such assign- 
ment is in implementation of article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 


That is the only article under which 
they are to be sent, except in case of an 
actual invasion of another power. 

Then, further: 

And the Congress hereby approves the 
present plans of the President and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to send four additional divi- 
sions of ground forces to Western Europe, but 
it is the sense of Congress that no ground 
troops in addition to such four divisions 
should be sent to Western Europe in imple- 
mentation of article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty without further congressional ap- 
proval. 


The question I pose is this: Do not we 
weaken the present position of the Con- 
gress, the one already taken, when we use 
these ambiguous words: 

And that the Armed Forces of the United 
States shall not be employed in the terri- 
tory of any of the parties to the treaty, other 
than the United States, in a manner which 
would necessarily involve the United States 
in war, unless the Congress by act or joint 
resolution so provides. 


That seems to me to nullify the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Senate in 1951, be- 
cause now we would be saying that the 
President may send troops and may em- 
ploy them in any country signatory to 
this treaty, so long as such employment 
will not necessarily involve the Nation in 
war. That means so long as the Presi- 
dent thinks that it will not. That is the 
only interpretation we can give. So it 
seems to me the Senator would be weak- 
ening our present position. 

Mr. TAFT. However, let me point out 
that although the resolution uses the 
words “it is the sense of the Congress,” 
yet the Congress as a whole did not adopt 
that resolution. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes; that is correct. 

Mr.TAFT. The resolution was merely 
an expression of opinion of the Senate 
in a declaration which made a rule for 
the Senate as a legislative act, but was 
not a legislative act of the Congress as 
a whole. 

Mr. GEORGE. I know that. It is 
also true that this treaty will not go to 
the House of Representatives; it will be 
acted on only by the Senate. 

Mr. TAFT. However, the reservation 
would be clearly within our jurisdiction 
in dealing with the treaty. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes; I concede 
that. 

Mr. TAFT. Whereas it is somewhat 
doubtful whether the resolution adopted 
last year is anything more than a house 
rule for the Senate. 
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However, the reservation covers the 
use of the land forces if they are so sta- 
tioned as to necessarily involve us in 
war. 

Mr. GEORGE. That may be true; but 
the point I am now suggesting in all good 
faith to the Senator from Ohio and the 
Senator from Utah is that this step 
would weaken the position the Congress 
and the Senate heretofore have taken 
on this important question. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think that is 
necessarily so, because I believe we are 
dealing with a specific situation. We 
have said we are willing to take a chance 
with six divisions in a particular situa- 
tion; and we asserted, in effect, that in 
that situation we did think the sending 
of more troops might involve us more 
seriously in war, and we insisted that 
the President had no right to send any 
more without our approval. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is so. In other 
words, if he is not going to involve us 
in war by his act, he can send as many 
troops as he pleases, and to any country 
to which he pleases to send them. 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct, unless—— 

Mr. GEORGE. The President is the 
one who will act; and so far as the other 
two provisions are concerned—— 

Mr. TAFT. They are merely a pre- 
amble, I take it, and do not add anything. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; they are merely 
declaratory of existing law. 

Let me say to the Senator from Ohio 
that the only trouble which has arisen in 
this case has developed because of the 
President’s interpretation of a power 
which the Senate never gave to him or 
intended to give to him with respect to 
the employment of troops in foreign 
countries under the treaty. 

Whatever may be the President’s 
power generally under the Constitution 
is an altogether different question. 
When we were writing the North Atlanic 
Treaty, it was upon my insistence, as a 
member of the committee, that article 
11 was inserted: 

The treaty shall be ratified and its provi- 
sions carried out by the parties in accordance 
with their respective constitutional proc- 
esses, 


The Secretary of State then inter- 
preted that language to mean all of its 
provisions, which, of course, was correct. 

The Secretary of State, who was the 
spokesman for the administration, then 
interpreted the words “constitutional 
processes” to mean congressional ap- 
proval insofar as a declaration of war 
or the employment of our troops in any 
foreign country was concerned, and that 
language was designedly inserted into 
the treaty. 

The only difficulty has arisen because 
of the failure of the Executive to follow 
a straightforward course and to act in 
accordance wth the power delegated to 
him by the Congress, or, in this case, by 
the Senate. 

However, with all respect, I think the 
reservation offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Utah, and which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio now is de- 
fending, really weakens the position of 
the Congress heretofore taken. For that 
reason, I could not and would not sup- 
port it. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield the floor. 

Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. 
CONNALLY, and Mr. JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Michigan was first on his 
feet. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to ask 
a question of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Utah. What is the pur- 
pose of exempting the United States 
from the prohibition contained in the 
latter part of this amendment? In 
other words, why under the theory of 
the amendment should the President of 
the United States, within the territory 
of the United States, be free—I assume 
that implication—to move our Armed 
Forces around so as necessarily to in- 
volve us in war? 

Mr. WATKINS. The reason for it is 
that the United States is a party to the 
treaty, and if there were used the. lan- 
guage “parties to the treaty,” without 
excepting the United States, the Presi- 
dent would not have a free hand in mov- 
ing them around within the United 
States. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Then ought not there 
to be another provision making it clear 
that we are not exempting the President 
from the constitutional limitations which 
we think operate on him so far as the 
territory of the United States is con- 
cerned? As it stands now, it looks as 
though we are prohibiting every mov- 
ing of troops abroad which would nec- 
essarily involve us in war; hence, it 
could be argued that by implication he 
is perfectly free to do as he pleases here 
at home. 

Mr. WATKINS. As a matter of fact, 
has anyone ever interfered with his 
moving them here at home? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It makes no differ- 
ence whether anyone has or has not, 
The power to declare war or not to de- 
clare it remains fixed by the Constitu- 
tion, whether or not that has been tested. 
I think the Supreme Court has indicated 
that the President has a great deal of 
power in repelling aggressions within or 
directly against this country, but I do 
not think that the President has any 
power to declare war, or to take that 
power from the Congress, because the 
need for the exercise of that power arises 
within the United States. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
think the President has any power to 
place our troops in such a position that, 
if #@y enemy moved—I mean outside the 
United States, in some other country— 
we would have to fight, without any ap- 
proval of the Congress? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not understand 
how he could determine whether his ac- 
tion would necessarily immerse us in 
war. That is my objection to the Sen- 
ator’s reservation. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think there must 
be someone who makes the decision on 
that point, and the reservation lays 
down the general policy, which we ought 
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to assert in view of the fact that we have 
had these contrary interpretations, and 
in view of the further fact that we saw 
the President declaring his right to send 
troops to Europe, contrary to what we 
thought the treaty meant. It seems to 
me that, the first time we have an offi- 
cial opportunity to write it into a reso- 
lution, where the action of the Senate 
itself is binding, without concurrence on 
the part of the House, we ought to do it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If I may recur to my 
original question, it is, why do we ex- 
empt from the operation of this reser- 
vation continental United States? 

Mr. WATKINS. The only reason for 
it was to make clear that we were refer- 
ring to the power of the President to put 
armed forces into other countries, out- 
side our own. I assumed he had a right 
to move them “round within the United 
States, as commander in chief; and I did 
not see any reason why the United States 
should be included. But if there is any 
doubt, I shall be glad to strike it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Does the Senator as- 
sume that the President of the United 
States may wage war within the United 
States without a declaration of war by 
the Congress of the United States? ‘ 

Mr. WATKINS. Not very well, with a 
foreign power, because he could not with- 
in the United States wage war with a 
foreign power. The foreign power would 
have to come from outside the United 
States. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We have land bor- 
ders, and we have ocean borders from 
which war might come within the 
United States. 

Mr. WATKINS. I would say imme- 
diately in reply to the Senator’s question 
that the minute any foe crossed the bor- 
der of the United States, we would be at 
war. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We would be in a po- 
sition where the President of the United 
States should at once marshal our forces 
to repel the aggression. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. But we would not 
be in a state of war, would we? A decla- 
ration of war is not the same as exer- 
cising our police power, because the war 
powers do not come into effect until 
there is a declaration of war. 

Mr. WATKINS. There are authori- 
ties to the contrary, namely, that an at- 
tack upon the United States creates a 
legal state of war, and under such cir- 
cumstances the President would be au- 
thorized to go ahead to wage a fight, 
whether the Congress acted or not. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Oh, there is no ques- 
tion about the President’s right to go 
ahead and wage a fight. We have had 
that situation in this country. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is what I mean. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. There can be no 
question about that, but I am talking 
about the right of Congress to declare 
war. The President may repel an inva- 
sion by an exercise of his own power, but 
if he wants to conduct war and ultimate- 
ly have his actions approved by Congress, 
and ultimately get the sinews of war 
from the Congress, I respectfully sug- 
gest he must ask Congress for a decla- 
ration of war. That is what the Consti- 
tution provides. 
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Mr. WATKINS. I recall that; and 
while we are talking about it, let me 
read the provisions of article I of the 
Constitution, to which the Senator has 
now referred: 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures 
on land and water; 

To raise and support armies—— 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 
Mr. WATKINS. Continuing— 


but no appropriation of money to that use 
shall be for a longer term than for 2 years. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Icontinue— 

To provide and maintain a navy; 

To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not know how 
far that last provision could go, but it 
probably could be interpreted, as I see 
it, that the regulation might require him 
not to send them outside this country. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Iam not at all argu- 
ing that. I am wondering why we leave 
an implication in the reservation that the 
President dare not do things abroad to 
provoke war which he might be per- 
mitted to do here. 

Mr. WATKINS. As a matter of fact, 
I think he can do things here with the 
Army and Navy which he cannot do 
abroad. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Who has the floor? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why does not the 
Senator from Michigan reclaim the floor? 
He is not participating in this discus- 
sion, but is allowing the two Senators to 
talk endlessly. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator from 
Michigan yielded for that purpose, as I 
understood. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I was merely being 
patient. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Michigan yield fur- 
ther; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Serator 
from Utah desire more time? 

Mr. WATKINS. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I understood, and I think the 
record will show, that the Senator from 
Michigan yielded to the Senator from 
Colorado for the purpose of indulging in 
colloquy with me. It was not phrased in 
those words, but that was the substance 
of what he said. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I merely ask the 
Senators not to prolong the colloquy. 

Mr. WATKINS. I shall not prolong 
it; but the questions kept coming, and, 
inasmuch as they came, I wanted to 
answer them. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is the Senator 
through? 

Mr. WATKINS. So far as I am con- 
cerned, the Senator from Colorado seems 
to have concluded; so I, too, am through. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
Constitution, in article I, section 8, pro- 
vides that only Congress can declare 
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war, only Congress can raise and sup- 
port armies, only Congress can provide 
and maintaina navy. We have been liv- 
ing under this Constitution since 1789. 
We have discovered at times that the 
Executive, in his interpretation of that 
particular provision, has been in con- 
flict with the opinions of many persons, 
including some of the Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

It is equally clear that when the Sen- 
ate ratifies a treaty, the treaty becomes 
the supreme law of the land. It was 
held in the case of Missouri against Hol- 
land that if a treaty conflicted with 
the Constitution, it, in effect, altered 
the Constitution. So, Mr. President, I 
have had great difficulty with this reser- 
vation, because there is involved the 
question whether we should on the floor, 
in a few hours of debate, undertake to 
amend or alter the Constitution of the 
United States in relation to Congress 
declaring war and the right of Congress 
to declare war. I realize that the de- 
bates are a part of the history of this 
proceeding, and if ii: a subsequent pro- 
ceeding the action taken by Congress 
appears to be ambiguous, the debates 
may be taken into consideration. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] 
has stated that it is not the purport of 
this particular instrument to alter or to 
change our constitutional process in re- 
lation to the declaration of war. 

It is also clear, as stated by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeEorGE], that when we ratified the 
North Atlantic Pact, we proceeded to tell 
the President of the United States in 
that particular pact, which became the 
supreme law of the land, what we had in 
mind as to the constitutional processes 
so far as that particular treaty was con- 
cerned. 

As has been indicated, when we adopt- 
ed Senate resolution 99 the Senator from 
Michigan voted against it because he felt 
that it should be a joint resolution rather 
than a concurrent resolution or a Senate 
resolution. 

That being true, we are faced today 
with the question of adding the reserva- 
tion which is under discussion. The 
Senator from Michigan does not feel that 
he can vote in favor of the reservation, 
because he believes that if the President 
of the United States, now or at any 
time in the future, should have difficulty 
in interpreting the constitutional pro- 
vision that only Congress has the right 
to declare war, he would have equal diffi- 
culty in interpreting this particular 
reservation. I should think that the 
President might have some difficulty, 
because he would have to measure the 
intendment of such words as “necessarily 
involved” and similar words which may 
have one meaning to one person and an- 
other meaning to another person. 

So, Mr. President, since the Constitu- 
tion is clear that only Congress can de- 
clare war, I am not willing to vote for a 
reservation at this particular time which 
would in any way alter the previous 
interpretations of the Senate as to what 
the North Atlantic Treaty meant. The 
words of Senate Resolution 99 expressed 
the view of the Senate. In line 19, on 
Page 4, which has been read, but which 
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I read again for emphasis, it is set forth 
that— 

It is the sense of the Senate that, in the 
interests of sound constitutional processes, 
and of national unity and understanding, 
congressional approval should be obtained of 
any policy requiring the assignment of 
American troops abroad when such assign- 
ment is in implementation of article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 


In other words, the Senate was advis- 
ing the President as to what it thought 
was the proper interpretation. I think 
that provision is much clearer and 
sounder than is the pending reservation. 

Therefore, I would be compelled to 
vote against the reservation, because I 
think it is weaker than and in conflict 
in some measure with what the Senate 
said in Senate Resolution 99. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. The question which 
the Senator has brought up in connec- 
tion with Senate Resolution 99 is very 
interesting. That resolution speaks only 
of ground troops. By implication all 
other forces are left out, and we have 


_expressed the opinion that the only re- 


striction on the President is that he can- 
not send ground troops. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
interpretation which was given when the 
original NATO pact was debated was 
that it did not relate only to ground 
troops. I think we should not try to 
alter the original treaty which has been 
ratified by the Senate. Therefore, I 
cannot vote for the reservation. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I asked the Senator 
from Michigan to yield because I wanted 
to ask the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] a question. 

I understand the Senator from Geor- 
gia has declared that the treaty itself 
provides that all parts of the treaty are 
to be implemented by the action of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. GEORGE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. WATKINS. And the Senator was 
the author of that provision, was he not? 

Mr. GEORGE. I insisted upon that 
language. I wanted it in a little 
stronger form, but when I was assured 
that that form covered everything I 
had in mind, I accepted it. 

Mr. WATKINS. Iremind the Senator 
from Georgia of a colloquy between him 
and the Senator from Connecticut | Mr. 
McManuon! which bears directly on this 
subject. This was in the debate on 
March 19, 1951, when the resolution in- 
volving the sending of troops to Europe 
was under consideration. I read: 

Mr. McMauHon. I wish to point out to 
the Senator that when I made my obser- 
vation I was making it on the basis that this 
resolution attempted to interfere with a 
constitutional prerogative of the Chief 
Executive. We have the constitutional 
right, I suppose, to resolve, bvt have we the 
constitutional right to carry cur wishes into 
effect? I will say to the Senator from 
Georgia that I do not think we have. It 
is the right and power, under the Consti- 
tution, of the Chief Executive to implement 
treaties of the United States, and if the 
Senate, in the ratification of the Atlantic 
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Treaty, saw fit to raise up certain estoppels 
to the exercise of the constitutional rights 
and prerogatives of a Chief Executive given 
to him under the Constitution, I say that 
that is a poor basis upon which to attempt 
to infringe on the Chief Executive’s prerog- 
ative. 


Then the Senator from Georgia re- 
plied—and I shall not read all of his 
reply—as follows: 

I still think so. But I will take the po- 
sition now, cost whatever it may, that if 
the Senate in ratifying a treaty provides how 
it is to be implemented, that is not an 
unconstitutional interference with the Ex- 
ecutive power. The President himself has 
no general powers under the Constitution 
to go contrary to what the treaty itself 
specifically provides for its own implemen- 
tation. And, Mr. President, I go much fur- 
ther than that. I cannot conceive of how 
any administration can come to the Senate 
and present a treaty which provides for its 
own implementation, through his own execu- 
tive branch of Government, and then still 
openly disregard it. That is not my con- 
ception of public morality. I think that is 
plain enough, 


Has the Senator from Georgia had any 
reason to change his position? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; no reason what- 
ever. I stand exactly on those words as 
I then spoke them. The only reason 
why any difficulty has arisen with refer- 
erence to the North Atlantic Treaty—I 
am not now visualizing action that might 
involve the broad constitutional powers 
of the President as the President of the 
United States and the Commander in 
Chief of our Army and Navy—is that the 
administration has not been willing and 
anxious to follow explicitly, and with the 
utmost care, the method of implement- 
ing the treaty which the Senate itself 
wrote into it. 

I have no respect whatever for any 
adviser of the President who would sug- 
gest to him that he could implement a 
treaty contrary to its own express terms 
which prescribe the procedure by which 
it may be implemented. I have no re- 
spect whatever for the advice of any 
adviser of the President, inside or out- 
side the State Department, who would 
suggest that “constitutional processes” 
means the exercise of the broad consti- 
tutional power given under the Constitu- 
tion to the President of the United 
States, in the very teeth of the language 
of a treaty which expressly states how 
he should implement it. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield for one 
further question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. WATKINS. As I understand, 
then, the Senator from Georgia believes 
that this is a special case, which dogg not 
in the slightest degree have any bearing 
whatever on the President’s general 
rowers. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think it nec- 
essarily has any bearing on his general 
constitutional powers, because the treaty 
itself, in its four corners, controls so far 
as its implementation is concerned. 

Mr. WATKINS. I presented this in- 
terpretative reservation as a part of the 
pending protocol or treaty for one of the 
reasons which the Senator from Georgia 
has mentioned. There sezms to have 
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been an attempt on the part of the Presi- 
dent—an actual act, as I recall, on the 
part of the President—to run counter 
to what the Senator from Georgia says 
the treaty means, and what was in- 
tended when article 11 was written. 

I take it for granted also that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations was in 
agreement with the Senator’s interpre- 
tation at the time as to what the term 
“constitutional processes” meant. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is exactly cor- 
rect. This interpretation was expressly 
spelled out in our conferences. 

The distinguished Senator who is 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations [Mr. CoNNALLY] would bear 
out the statement which I have now 
made, as also would the late distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan, Arthur 
Vandenberg, who was then a member of 
that committee, if he we.e present. I 
have no doubt on earth about the ques- 
tion, and for that reason I have grave 
misgivings about the Senator’s interpre- 
tative reservation. 

In the first place, the protocol would 
apply to all members signatory to the 
treaty. We ought not at this time to 
trifle with a matter of such grave inter- 
est by writing into the treaty a reserva- 
tion or a statement contrary to what was 
agreed to in the solemn contract, which 
is a treaty, to which all the signatories 
are parties. 

By adopting the reservation we would 
only be creating confusion and providing 
a basis for doubt in the minds of many 
of the parties to this treaty. 

I most respectfully suggest that under 
the third sentence, which causes the real 
trouble, as I see it, the President without 
the consent of Congress can do almost 
anything with the Armed Forces of the 
United States in any country which has 
now signed this treaty or may subse- 
quently become a party to the treaty. 
provided the President believes he will 
not necessarily involve the United States 
in war by so doing. I do not subscribe 
to that. 

Mr. WATKINS. If the word “neces- 
sarily” were deleted from the reserva- 
tion, would the Senator from Georgia 
be satisfied? 

Mr. GEORGE. No. I do not believe 
it would help if the word “necessarily” 
were omitted. That would not change 
the sense. I think the language is a 
bit confusing. It reads: 

And that the Armed Forces of the United 
States shall not be employed in the terri- 
tory of any of the parties to the treaty, other 
than the United States, in a manner which 
would necessarily involve the United States 
in war, unless the Congress by act Or joint 
resolution so provides. 


That necessarily means that the Pres- 
ident, in the first instance, would be the 
judge of the entire situation, which is 
not true under the treaty. I may say 
to the Senator from Utah that if I had 
thought that was true under the treaty, 
I would never have voted for its ratifica- 
tion; and I have never consented to the 
interpretation which is sought to be 
placed upon it in certain quarters of the 
Government. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the Senator from 
Georgia that my sole purpose in raising 
this question was to make clear what 
he has now said was the interpretation 
regarding the purposes of article 11. I 
am referring now to the debate which 
took place during the consideration of 
the troops-to-Europe resolution, and 
also to the debate when the Atlantic 
Pact was before the Senate. I agree 
with the Senator from Georgia that 
what he has said is what the pact meant, 
and what I thought it meant, namely, 
that the Congress had to implement the 
treaty. But that has been beclouded by 
reason of the action of the State De- 
partment and the Executive himself, and 
the friends and proponents of the 
treaty. I understood the treaty meant 
exactly what the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions says it meant, that Congress still 
has the power to declare war, with all 
that that implies. 

If I may be permitted to ask another 
question—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. 
ator. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
whether he agrees with the interpreta- 
tion given by the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr, CONNALLY. If the Senator from 
Utah will hold his fire a moment, if the 
Senator from Texas, the chairman of 
the committee, can ever get recognition 
by the Chair and succeed in saying a 
few words, he will answer the Senator’s 
inquiry. I do not care to do so now. 
The Senator from Utah has taken up 
nearly all the time in the debate, and I 
decline to answer anything now. When 
I get the floor I probably will answer the 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. WATKINS. The ReEcorp will 
show that I have not taken nearly all the 
time. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
shall take only a few moments, and shall 
then be glad to hear from the Senator 
from Texas. 

The Senator from Georgia has made 
clear that the treaty as ratified orig- 
inally had a certain meaning, and that 
the President or any of his advisers who 
went contrary to that meaning have not 
changed the treaty one iota. The treaty 
is still as it was ratified by the Senate, 
and the record was so clear then, and 
the Senator from Georgia makes it so 
crystal clear now that we should not 
alter the wording of the treaty, but 
should admit these two nations under 
the wording of the treaty as it was rati- 
fied and interpreted at the time. That 
has been clearly demonstrated by the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia, 
who is a member of the committee. 

If we say that the President cannot 
take action under certain circumstances, 
we might imply that he could act under 
other circumstances, and therefore we 
would be altering and changing the in- 
terpretation which was given to the 
treaty and the words of the treaty at the 
time it was ratified. In my opinion, that 
would be unfortunate action. We de- 
bated that question at length at the time 


I yield to the Sen- 
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the treaty was before the Senate, and its 
interpretation was clear to the Congress 
then. It is equally clear to the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia today, 
and he explains on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that we should not alter it. 

I hope the Senator from Utah will 
withdraw the reservation, because he 
merely intends that constitutional proc- 
esses shall be followed, and nothing 
more. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. FERGUSON, Iyield to the Sena- 
tor from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. If the chairman of 
the committee, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] ap- 
proves the statement of the Senator 
from Georgia as to the interpretation 
and meaning of the treaty, I shall be 
willing to withdraw the reservation. 
That is the very point I wanted to make 
clear, to protect the war-making power 
of Congress, if it is not already inter- 
fered with. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I now yield to the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] in 
order that he may answer that question. 
As I understand, previously that was his 
interpretation. It was the interpreta- 
tion of my distinguished colleague from 
Michigan, the late Senator Arthur Van- 
denberg, with respect to the treaty. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is what I un- 
derstood the interpretation to be; but 
the administration acted differently. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GeorceE] if he will briefly restate his 
position, because I think I am in entire 
agreement with him. The Senator from 
Utah [Mr. WaTKINsS] has now called on 
me to state whether or not I agree with 
the Senator from Georgia. I should 
like to have the statement of the Senator 
from Georgia briefly recounted. We 
agreed in the Senate committee without 
any division, as I recall. 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The late Senator 
Vandenberg, the Senator from Texas, 
and the Senator from Georgia certainly 
were all in agreement on the proposition. 

Mr. GEORGE. In effect, it was that 
the treaty in all its provisions would be 
carried out according to the respective 
constitutional processes of the various 
countries. In our report we expressly 
pointed out that “constitutional proc- 
esses” meant congressional approval so 
far as the treaty or its provisions were 
concerned. We were at great pains to 
say that we were not discussing or 
undertaking to limit the broad general 
powers of the President of the United 
States under the Constitution, but that 
we were discussing this particular treaty 
and its terms. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. 

Mr. President, I wish to make a few 
remarks on this subject before I agree 
with the Senator from Utah, because my 
agreement with him might carry the 
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implication that I agree with his argu- 
ments and statements heretofore made, 
which is not the case. 

Article 11 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty deals with constitutional proc- 
esses. To those who can read, and also 
think—and those two qualifications do 
not always go together—this article 
should be clear. This is a provision of 
the North Atlantic Treaty; it is not from 
any campaign textbook: 

This treaty shall be ratified and its pro- 
visions carried out— 


Not only ratified according to the Con- 
stitution, but its provisions carried out— 


by the parties in accordance with their re- 
spective constitutional processes. 


We agreed to that in the committee. 
That is the reason the treaty was re- 
ported. 


The instruments of ratification shall be 
deposited— 


And so forth. It is not necessary to 
refer to that. 

Mr. President, what does the pending 
reservation, so-called, mean? It is an 
interpretative reservation. That is a 
double-barreled term. It lays down one 
rule with regard to Greece and Turkey, 
whereas all the other nations under the 
North Atlantic Pact are governed by an- 
other rule. The purpose is to make 
examples of them, to weaken their posi- 
tion, and to require different action in 
the case of these two countries. Let us 
see what there is to this reservation: 


As a part of such advice and consent, the 
Senate states that the provisions of the 
North Atlantic Treaty and the protocol on 
the accession of Greece and Turkey shall be 
carried out by the parties in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes as 
provided in article 11 of the treaty. 


That is tautology. That is already the 
case. No one disputes that. It is al- 
ready in the resolution of ratification. 
So that is merely so much surplusage. 

What is the second clause? 

That under the Constitution of the United 


States the sole power to declare war is vested 
in the Congress; 


Who disputes that? No one disputes 
it. What is the use of stating it again, 
resoluting on it again? It is already the 
law. So that part of the reservation can 
be wiped out. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator from 
Texas heard the Senator from Georgia 
say what had caused the trouble. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am talking about 
the reservation of the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I am talking about 
the words—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is what is the 
matter now. We have spent 2 days 
chasing rabbits, and the fox is trying to 
escape us. What is it the Senator wants? 

Mr. WATKINS. I want to know if the 
statement of the Senator from Georgia 
is acquiesced in by the Senator from 
Texas, namely, that this treaty and all 
its provisions must be implemented by 
the action of the Congress? 
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Mr. CONNALLY, If the Senator can 
read—— 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator can 
answer that “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not propose to 
be catechized and heckled by the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I am not trying to 
do that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I decline to yield 
further. The Senator from Utah has 
taken up nearly all the time in this de- 
bate, without saying very much. 

Mr. WATKINS. I am not going to re- 
tort to that statement, as I could do. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator may 
retort if he desires to do so. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator stated 
that he would not yield further. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let the Senator 
from Utah go ahead. I am yielding to 
him now. 

Mr. WATKINS. Very well. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not yield end- 
lessly. I yield for the moment. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator does not 
yield because he does not like what I 
am saying. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I want to go home 
sometime tonight. 

Mr. WATKINS. I am the moving 
party with respect to a reservation which 
is proposed. It was my duty and respon- 
sibility to pres2nt it to the Senate. In 
my direct speech, exclusive of colloquy, I 
took not more than 20 minutes. I have 
been involved in colloquies because I 
wanted to make the reservation clear. 
This is a treaty to bind the people of 
the United States for 20 years. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am not yielding 
for another speech. Let the Senator ask 
a question, if he wishes to do so. 

Mr. WATKINS. I want to know if 
article 11 means that the provisions of 
this treaty are to be implemented by 
the Congress. 

Mr. CONNALLY. How does the Sen- 
ator think they are to be implemented? 
Does he think they are to be implemented 
by the bootblack in the barbershop? Of 
course, they are to be implemented by the 
Congress, within its constitutional 
powers. 

Mr. WATKINS. That was the under- 
standing as to what the treaty meant. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Has the Senator 
concluded? 

Mr. WATKINS. I have concluded, if 
the Senator has made a clear-cut answer. 
Does he agree with the Senator from 
Georgia? ; 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will tell the Sena- 
tor that before I get through. I will say 
that I do. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is all I want to 
know. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Anyone who would 
not want to agree with the Senator from 
Georgia as against the Senator from 
Utah can neither read nor write nor 
understand. 

So there is no use in saying that under 
the Constitution the power to declare war 
is vested in the Congress, because every- 
one knows that. I venture to say that 
there is not a schoolboy in Utah 12 years 
old who does not know that. 

What else is in the reservation? 

And that the Armed Forces of the United 
States shall not be employed in the territory 
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of any of the parties to the treaty, other 
than the United States, in a manner which 
would necessarily involve the United States 
in war, unless the Congress by act or joint 
resolution so provides. 


The distinguished Senator from Colv- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN] exploded that bal- 
loon. How can anyone know that some- 
thing is going to necessarily involve the 
United States in war? We did not know 
that when the attack on Pearl Harbor 
happened, until after it happened. The 
boy who was on the tower looking for 
airplanes thought they were coming over, 
but his superiors thought they were not. 
They did not think that would neces- 
sarily involve us in war. 

Mr. President, I am not in favor of 
treating Turkey and Greece in any differ- 
ent manner than the other parties to the 
treaty are treated in the resolution which 
we adopted on July 21, 1949, as appears 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, volume 95, 
part 8, page 9916. What was the vote? 
Of course, the Senator from Utah voted 
against the North Atlantic Treaty in its 
entirety. Of course, he is against it. He 
was against it then, and he is against it 
now. Heis trying to whittle it down and 
make it as difficult as possible. 

The senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] was against the North Atlantic 
Treaty when it was voted on. Anyone 
who wants to see the record can read it 
in the Recorp. He was against it then, 
and he is against it now. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. I am not against it now. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Then why does not 
the Senator from Ohio vote for it? 

Mr. TAFT. Once a treaty is made and 
the United States has entered into obli- 
gations I believe in carrying out those ob- 
ligations. Therefore, the statement that 
Iam against it is utterly untrue and con- 
trary to many statements I have made 
since I voted against the original rati- 
fication of the North Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Ohio says he is not against the original 
treaty, but he is against letting Greece 
and Turkey come into the treaty on the 
Same terms on which the orginal signa- 
tories entered it. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Did not 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Watkins] 
say a moment ago that he was putting 
them on the same basis? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. No. If the Senator 
from Utah has not talked more than his 
quota I do not know of any Senator who 
has. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The res- 
ervation has been modified. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Utah said he would withdraw it. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland, It has 
been amended. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not know any- 
thing about any amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Whether 
he withdraws it is up to the Senator from 
Utah, 
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Mr. CONNALLY. He said that if I 
agreed with the interpretation made by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GreorcE] 
he would withdraw the reservation. I 
said, “Then withdraw it.” We agreed 
in committee when we framed it, we 
agree now, and we agree with everyone; 
except the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Watkins] and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr, Tart]. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Texas will yield to permit 
me to withdraw the reservation, I shall 
do so, and he will not have to make any 
further speech on the subject. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have a right to 
take a few minutes. The Senator from 
Utah consumed more than an hour. 

Mr. WATKINS. I was trying to as- 
sist the Senator from Texas. I thought 
the Senator from Texas wanted me to 
withdraw the reservation. I have not 
withdrawn it yet. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He has not with- 
drawn it? I will yield to the Senator 
from Utah to withdraw it. I do not 
yield to him to make a speech. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, by 
reason of the clear-cut interpretation 
that the treaty means that all of its pro- 
visions must be implemented by Con- 
gress, and inasmuch as I have that clear- 
cut interpretation, I am satisfied that 
the war-making powers of Congress have 
been preserved and protected, and I 
therefore withdraw the reservation, as 
modified. I announce to the Senator 
from Texas, muca to his astonishment, 
because he has been laboring under a 
delusion, that I shall vote for the proto- 
col. 

Mr.CONNALLY. Of course the Sena- 
tor from Utah will vote for it now that 
everything has been trimmed off for him 
by arguments. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mtr. President, will 

the Senator yield? 

* Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
cannot let the record go unchallenged 
on the basis of the Senator from Utah 
writing what he alleges to be the will of 
the Senate. He is not speaking for me 
on the Constitution. He cannot write 
the Constitution on the floor of the 
Senate. I will not accept his interpre- 
tation. I want the Recorp to show it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. I yielded 
to the Senator from Utah for the purpose 
of withdrawing the reservation. I did 
not yield for his oratorical flourishes to 
the effect that he withdraws it under cer- 
tain conditions. He either withdraws it 
outright or not at all. I do not propose 
to let the Senator from Utah say under 
what terms he withdraws it. He with- 
draws it because he has been defeated 
and because he has been overwhelmed 
by reason and common sense. 

I said that I did not want a different 
rule to obtain with regard to Greece and 
Turkey than obtains with respect to the 
other signatories to the treaty. I would 
nevey have voted to discriminate against 
either Greece or Turkey. Greece and 
Turkey are among our most gallant 
allies. They are fighting in Korea now 
side by side with our troops. Since the 
Senator from Utah admits his defeat 
and since he has requested that his so- 
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called reservation be withdrawn, I yield 
the floor and ask for a vote. 

Mr. CASE and Mr. McMAHON ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has been listen- 
ing diligently for 3 or 4 days and would 
like to speak on the pending resolution. 

Mr. CONNALLY. There is nothing 
before us now except the resolution of 
ratification. The reservation has been 
withdrawn. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota is capable of understanding the 
situation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am glad he can. 
I yield the floor. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the debate 
of yesterday and today certainly is ample 
justification for the action which the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE] took in asking that the Sen- 
ate reconsider its action when the proto- 
col was agreed to in the presence of six 
Members of the Senate a few nights ago. 

I have listened intensely to all the de- 
bate. I believe it has been very en- 
lightening. I believe that the points 
which have been brought out, both on 
the reservation and on the treaty as a 
whole, will help in the formation of a 
firm foreign policy by the United States. 

As I have listened to the debate, how- 
ever, I have heard very little argument 
about the merits of the protocol itself 
and its proposals to expand our com- 
mitments under the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

Principal reference has been made to 
the expansion with reference to Greece 
and Turkey. I am not certain in my 
mind that the proposal to expand the 
terms of the treaty to Greece and Tur- 
key is the major purpose of the protocol. 

It was only a few days ago that the 
distinguished Prime Minister of Great 
Britain appeared before a joint meeting 
of Congress and suggested that the 
United States supply some token forces 
in the Suez area. It was stated in the 
press of the country quite generally that 
the suggestion fell on deaf ears and that 
no commitments were made. 

If I rcad correctly the changes which 
are to be made in the language in article 
6 of the pact, it would seem to me that 
the expansion goes far beyond the mere 
inclusion of Greece and Turkey in the 
North Atlantic Treaty. I should like to 
invite the attention of the Members of 
the Senate to article 2 of the protocol, 
in which it modifies article 6 to make it 
read: 

For the purpose of article 5 an armed 
attack on one or more of the parties is 
deemed to include an armed attack— 


Then it describes two categories of 
armed attacks. The first one adds to 
the present treaty the words— 
on the territory of Turkey. 


Obviously, a great deal of the terri- 
tory of Turkey is not in Europe. It ex- 
pands the commitment to the territory 
of Turkey, presumably wherever it may 
be 


The 


The second category of armed attack 
which would be recognized under the 
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protocol expands the term “forces,” 
which appeared in the original treaty, to 
include “vessels or aircraft.” 

It goes on to describe the areas sub- 
stantially as they were described in the 
original treaty, and then adds “or the 
Mediterranean Sea.” 

In other words, Mr. President, the ex- 
pansion of the North Atlantic Treaty by 
this protocol is an expansion, not merely 
to admit Greece and Turkey to the pact, 
but is an expansion which describes an 
armed attack as one on the vessels or 
aircraft, as well as on the forces, of all 
of the countries signatory to the treaty, 
and upon those vessels and aircraft 
whether they be in or over, not merely 
the areas described in the original treaty, 
but in or over the Mediterranean Sea. 

The real expansion under the protocol, 
therefore, is not merely the admission of 
Turkey and Greece as signatories to the 
pact, but the inclusion of “vessels or air- 
craft” along with “forces” and the ad- 
dition of “the Mediterranean Sea.” 

Under that language it would seem 
to me that an attack upon a British ves- 
sel at the mouth of the Suez Canal be- 
comes an attack upon every party to the 
pact. Under that language an attack 
upon a British plane or a British vessel, 
or a plane or a vessel of any other sig- 
natory to the pact on the east end of 
the Mediterranean adjacent to such 
troubled areas as Israel, Palestine, and 
Lebanon, is to be regarded as an attack 
upon the United States and upon every 
other signatory to the pact. Under that 
language it seems to me that an attack 
upon forces at the mouth of the Suez 
Canal would be regarded an attack upon 
the United States if the powers that be 
wish to recognize it and they could say it 
was done with congressional sanction. 

Those are the implications of this 
protocol which I should like to have had 
debated before a final vote is taken. 

When the Monroe Doctrine was pro- 
mulgated in 1823, it said in effect that 
the United States would regard as an 
unfriendly act the attempt of any Euro- 
pean power to colonize any part of Cen- 
tral or South America. However, under 
that doctrine we did not attempt to pro- 
tect inviolate the boundaries of every 
South American country, even though we 
did place a shield around their sover- 
eignty. 

On the other hand, under this revised 
pact we would say that an attack upon 
any of these countries or their forces or 
their planes or their ships will become 
an attack upon the United States. 
Therefore, in effect we are now going 
much further than we went by means 
of the Monroe Doctrine in regard to the 
Western Hemisphere. In effect we guar- 
antee the status quo of the boundaries 
of those countries, regardless of the jus- 
tification of any attack or incident that 
may occur. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
to me at this time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to 
the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I have to leave the 
Chamber. Before doing so, I wish to ex- 
press my warm appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah for having 
offered his amendment or reservation. 
I think its effect has been to clarify a 
number of matters which needed clari- 
fication. I think he has rendered a great 
service in provoking the discussion which 
has ensued. I also wish to express my 
appreciation of his unceasing vigilance 
for the protection of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, Iam happy 
to have that statement made at this time 
by the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado, for it is a tribute which certainly 
is due the Senator from Utah. By rea- 
son of the questions he has raised, he 
certainly has contributed an understand- 
ing of the pact and, I hope, to the clari- 
fication of our foreign policy. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to 
me at this time? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I desire to express 
my thanks to the Senator from Colorado 
and to the Senator from South Dakota 
for the statements they have just made. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, it has been 
said that Greece and Turkey are our 
gallant allies in Korea. Unquestionably 
that is true. I voted for the original pro- 
gram calling for aid to Greece and Tur- 
key. They have justified the faith shown 
in them. But this protocol, I fear, goes 
far beyond admission of Greece and Tur- 
key to the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization. 

It seems to me that the debate thus 
far has failed to answer the question of 
why we should expand the original treaty 
to include the Mediterranean Sea and 
vessels and aircraft. ‘There may be 
sound reasons for doing so, but to date 
I have not heard them presented during 
this debate. 

In a few days the Senate and the House 
of Representatives will follow the time- 
honored custom of having George Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address read in the 
respective chambers of the two Houses 
on the anniversary of his birthday, the 
22d of February. As I recall, in George 
Washington’s Farewell Address there is 
a passage in which George Washington 
urged that we carry out commitments 
already made, but he raised the question 
of expanding commitments. 

Certainly that question can be raised 
in connection with an issue such as the 
one before us today. 

Why should we expand our commit- 
ments, Mr. President? Does anyone 
think Greece or Turkey would not resist 
an attack upon either of them? Or, that 
we would fail to help them if Russia 
moved against them? Certainly not. 
But Goes anyone think we are improving 
the security of the United States by giv- 
ing to Albania or Bulgaria or some other 
neighbor of Greece or Turkey the keep- 
ing of the peace—for if any of the minor 
countries in what has been called the 
cockpit of Europe, were to attack Greece 
or Turkey or if some hot-headed captain 
of a guard on the boundary of one of 
those countries were to precipitate an 
attack, it would be, according to the 
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terms of the pact, an attack upon the 
United States. 

Therefore, Mr. President, unless I ob- 
tain some further justification for the 
proposed expansion of the pact, particu- 
larly as it relates to possible involvement 
in new areas, including the Suez, with- 
out action by the Congress, I shall vote 
against adherence to the protocol, if a 
vote upon that question is ordered. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, in 
view of the course the debate has taken, 
I feel it incumbent upon me to say a few 
words, so that the REecorp will be clear in- 
sofar as I am concerned. 

At the time when the North Atlantic 
Treaty was adopted, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee issued its report on the 
treaty. That report contains the fol- 
lowing explanation of article 11 and the 
meaning of that article, which has been 
so thoroughly discussed today: 


The committee and the Senate, in Senate 
Resolution 239, attached great importance to 
assuring that any such agreement as the 
pact would not only be ratified in accordance 
with the respective constitutional processes 
of the signatory nations, but also that all 
its provisions would be carried out under 
the same constitutional safeguards. Con- 
stitutional processes for giving effect to the 
will of the people are the very essence of 
democracy and it is only through wide pop- 
ular support that the treaty can be given 
the strength and vitality necessary to assure 
its success. 

The committee wishes to emphasize the 
fact that the protective clause “in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional 
processes” was placed in article 11 in order 
to leave no doubt that it applies not only to 
article 5, for example, but to every provision 
in the treaty. The safeguard is thus all- 
inclusive. 


Note particularly this language, Mr. 
President: 


The treaty in no way affects the basic di- 
vision of authority between the President 
and the Congress as defined in the Consti- 
tution. In no way does it alter the consti- 
tutional relationship between them. In par- 
ticular, it does not increase, decrease, or 
change the power of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces or im- 
pair the full authority of Congress to declare 
war. 

Except for the proposed foreign military 
assistance program, no legislation related to 
the treaty is presently contemplated or con- 
sidered necessary. The treaty would con- 
stitute legislative authorization for our share 
of the expenses of the organization contem- 
plated in article 9, but appropriations by 
Congress would be necessary. As the United 
States representatives on the council and the 
defense committee will have no authority to 
bind the United States Government, the 
committee believes that officials previously 
appointed with the confirmation of the Sen- 
ate will not require further confirmation for 
these assignments. 


As I see it, the important clause or 
paragraph of that report is the one 
which specifically states that the basic 
powers granted in the Constitution are 
not altered by the treaty. Of course, 
Mr. President, if we attempted to do 
anything else than ratify the pact in 
accordance with the Constitution and 
our interpretation of the Constitution, 
as it is universally interpreted, that act 
on our part would not be worth the pow- 
Ger required to try to blow it through 
the roof of this Chamber. 
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So I wish to point out again, that at 
this time, I take the same position which 
I took when this subject was under de- 
bate over a year ago. There is no power 
under God’s heaven, including the 
United States Senate, that can keep the 
President of the United States from de- 
ploying the Armed Forces of the United 
States under his power as Commander 
in Chief whenever he believes the inter- 
ests and the security of the United States 
are threatened. This I assert as a fun- 
damental principle of constitutional in- 
terpretation. 

Mr. President, the issue has constantly 
been confused by raising the question of 
who has the power to declare war. Of 
course, under the Constitution it is only 
the Congress that can declare war. By 
“declaring war,’’ we mean the making 
of war on a foreign power. However, 
to say that to send troops to a friendly 
nation to engage in a cooperative de- 
fense is equivalent to war, is to indulge 
in a fantasy which is beyond my under- 
standing. 

In the course of his argument today, 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] re- 
peated a thesis which he belabors at 
much length in his recent book. He 
states it in this way: 

The sending of troops under the Atlantic 
Pact as a part of a defensive operation 


against Russia appears to me to be also 
equivalent to the making of war. 


The Senator from Ohio agrees with 
Mr. Vishinski on the proposition that 
when we send troops for the purpose 
of cooperating with our allies, to de- 
fend them and ourselves against an act 
of aggression, we are making war on 
the Soviet Union. 

The Senator from Ohio had some diffi- 
culty in advancing that thesis, because 
in his book he goes further, and I be- 
lieve he developed the same point in 
the course of his remarks today. He 
considers that it is not an act of war 
to station troops in a friendly country 
if such country asks that the troops 
be sent and if there is no imminence of 
attack or if they are stationed there 
for some possible convenience in con- 
nection with repelling a general attack 
upon the United States itself. 

He has no doubt about the President’s 
power to send troops to occupied Ger- 
many. There is no question that as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, 
he may send them if he wishes to do 
so, says the Senator from Ohio. 

In discussing this question, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio quotes from his late 
father, the distinguished former Presi- 
dent and Chief Justice of the United 
States. I should like to call attention 
again to a statement by the late Chief 
Justice and distinguished former Presi- 
dent. I quote from Our Chief Magis- 
trate and His Powers, written in 1916, at 
page 95: 

It is only in case of a war of our aggres- 
sion against a foreign country that the power 


of Congress must be affirmatively asserted to 
establish its legal existence. 


In the same passage, the former Pres- 
ident stated that the landing of marines 
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in Nicaragua during his administration 
was not an act of war. He said: 

This was not an act of war, because it was 
done at the request of and with the consent 
of the lawful authorities of the territories 
where it took place. 


Mr. President, I think I have made the 
ReEcorpD clear, ‘at least as to my position 
on this matter. It is a question which 
is going to be argued, I suppose, as long 
as we have our form of Government. 
With three separate and _ distinct 
branches of Government, it is of the 
essence of their operation that they co- 
operate. There will never be a firm and 
fast line which can be drawn to delineate 
the exercise of the powers of the three 
branches of the Government. If there 
is not cooperation, our scheme, our sys- 
tem ceases to work. It must rest upon 
the cooperation of reasonable and intel- 
ligent men. Thank God, the history of 
this country is filled with the deeds of 
men of that kind. 

So, Mr. President, I say it is regretful 
that this issue has been raised again, 
after we thought we had done with it 
last year. But I think it was important 
at least that someone should state for 
the Recorp, in order that there may be 
no question in history, when history 
comes to be read, that we did not supine- 
ly sit by to accept a rewriting of the 
Constitution by the Senator from Ohio, 
the Senator from Utah, or by any other 
Member of the Senate. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 

Aiken Hendrickson 
Anderson Hennings 
Benton Hill Millikin 
Brewster Hoey Monroney 
Brid_es Holland Moody 
Butler, Nebr. Humphrey Mundt 
Capehart Hunt O’Conor 
Case Ives O'Mahoney 
Chavez Johnson, Colo, Pastore 
Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Kefauver Saltonstall 
Kem Seaton 
Kerr Smathers 
Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Smith, N.C. 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Taft 

Thye 
Tobey 
Underwood 
Watkins 


The 


McKellar 
McMahon 


Clements 
Connally 
Cordon 
Douglas 
Duff 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Frear 
Fulbright 
George 
Gillette 


Langer 
Lehman 
Long 
Magnuson 
Malone 
Martin 
Maybank 
McCarthy 
Green McClellan Williams 
Hayden McFarland Young 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 

The questicn is on agreeing to the 
resolution advising and consenting to the 
ratification of the protocol to the North 
Atlantic Treaty on the accession of 
Greece and Turkey. 

Mr. CONNALLY rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the 
Senator requesting the yeas and nays? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
ask for recognition. I am_ perfectly 
willing to have the yeas and nays; in 
fact, I am in favor of it. 

I do not want to make any misrepre- 
sentation about the facts. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
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Recorp a statement, and I want it to be 
labeled as a statement. I do not want 
any Senator to think I have placed in 
the Recorp something in the nature of 
a speech which I did not make. I want 
it to go into the Recorp aad to make it 
plain that I do not intend it as a speech, 
but as a statement of my own views on 
the subject. 5 

Mr. KEM. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I think we would all be interested 
in the views of the able chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on this subject, and I, therefore, ask 
that the statement be read. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That would take 
too long. I made a speech on the sub- 
ject a while ago, but the Senator from 
Missouri was not present. If he had 
been present he would have been de- 
lighted to hear my speech. 

Mr. KEM. Unfortunately, I cannot 
violate a law of physic: and be in two 
places at the same time. I assure the 
Senator from Texas that the absence of 
the Ser.ator from Missouri was unavoid- 
able. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am sure it was. 
I was trying to save the time of the 
Senate. The statement will be in the 
REcorD. 

Mr. KEM. It will be in the Recorp 
after the vote is taken. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I hope so. 

Mr. KEM. That is just the point. It 
will not do me much good to know the 
views of the Senator from Texas on the 
question after a vote has been had. How 
long is the statement of the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is about 24 
pages. I prefer not t read it, because 
I have already made my views known. 
The statement ‘s with reference not only 
to the reservation, but the original 
protocol. My view is that Greece and 
Turkey should be admitted into the 
North Atlantic Treaty on the same basis 
and on the same level as other nations 
have been admitted. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask that 
the statement be read. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
withdraw the statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
advising and consenting to the ratifica- 
tion of the protocol to the North At- 
lantic Treaty on the accession of Greece 
and Turkey. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON and other Sena- 
tors asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, a few 
moments ago I announced that I in- 
tended to vote for the resolution. Asa 
practical situation the North Atlantic 
Treaty is now the law of the land and 
has been ever since it was ratified. 

I support the laws of the land. I voted 
for appropriations designed to imple- 
ment the treaty. I have felt that during 
the time of its operation there were occa- 
sions when the President did not carry 
out. the meaning of the treaty hy fail- 
ing to consult with Congress and to fol- 
low the constitutional processes as pre- 
scribed by the terms of the treaty, which 
is the law of the land. That is one rea- 
son why I felt this matter should be 
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clarified. I wanted to make certain and 
definite that Congress is not yielding any 
of its war powers, that we do not ac- 
quiesce in the conduct of the President 
or of any other members of the Gov- 
ernment who have been violating provi- 
sions of the treaty. 

One provision to which I have called 
attention is article 11, which provides 
that the treaty shall be ratified and car- 
ried out by the constitutional processes 
of each of the countries. 

From the statement by the author of 
that particular article of the pact, and 
the. statement by the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations today, 
I am now satisfied that the meaning is 
that the treaty is to be implemented by 
the action of Congress; that Congress 
has the power to carry out the provisions 
of the treaty. That is my understand- 
ing of the meaning of the treaty. 

I believe the legislative history now 
establishes the fact that the main ob- 
jectives for which I have been working 
have been accomplished. We have now 
had a restatement of them by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia and by the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Although there are many things in 
the treaty which I do not like, which 
I think are probably unwise, neverthe- 
less, it is the law of the land. Since 
we have made such immense invest- 
ments in defensive equipment, and have 
established ties with foreign nations, it 
would be difficult even to modify or upset 
the treaty, because once we start down 
the road we shall have to go the entire 
distance. I do not see how we can harm 
ourselves by taking in these additional 
nations. 

I am very happy that we are going to 
have this kind of arrangement, and that 
Greece and Turkey are to become mem- 
bers of the pact, because they have 
shown their willingness to fight for free- 
dom. I take off my hat to them for their 
rugged fighting qualities and their will- 
ingness to sacrifice as they have in 
Korea. 

In view of the practical situation, since 
the treaty is now in existence, and we 
have today heard this interpretation of 
it, so that there is no abrogation or 
giving away of the powers of Congress 
to implement it in all its provisions, I 
feel differently about the treaty. 

The taking in of the Mediterranean 
Sea has added new obligations, and since 
we have started on that road, the in- 
evitable conclusion is, I suppose, that 
we will take in everybody before we are 
through. 

The question always arises whether we 
can do all the things it is desirable to 
do; whether we have the financial and 
technical ability and the resources .to 
fulfill the great commitments we are 
now making. But since we have started 
down the road and have entered upon 
the program, we cannot unscramble it. 
The die has been cast, and the treaty has 
become the law of the land. 

I do not like many of the provisions of 
the treaty, which I think are unwise, 
and I feel that perhaps the whole matter 
may blow up in our faces; that our allies 
on whom we are now counting may not 
be our allies later, or may not be willing 
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to carry out the programs allotted to 
them after the agreement has been 
made, since we are having difficulty in 
Europe now. But even having all those 
things in mind, I shall vote for the 
treaty. I have explained the reasons 
why I feel, under the circumstances, that 
there is only one thing for me to do, 
namely, to vote for it, and take in Greece 
and Turkey. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, now that 
we are making such strenuous efforts to 
get out of the war in Korea, I do not 
believe we can give too much attention 
to seeing how we got into that war. We 
are engaged in an undeclared, uncon- 
stitutional war, a war that is being car- 
ried on without the consent of the Con- 
gress. In my opinion, the only barrier 
to that sort of action is an informed, 
resolute public opinion, and the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Warktns] has performed 
a public service on the floor of the Sen- 
ate today in directing attention to a 
violation of the Constitution by the 
President. By contributing to the legis- 
lative history of the measure under con- 
sideration, he has clarified the war-mak- 
ing power of the President, and he is to 
be congratulated for all he has done 
along that line. 

Mr. President, I shall vote to ratify the 
additional protocol. The treaty has al- 
ready been ratified by the Senate, as has 
been said, and is the law of the land. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the ratification of Executive 
E, Eighty-second Congress, second ses- 
sion, a protocol to the North Atlantic 
Treaty on the accession of Greece and 
Turkey? 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CASE (when his name was called). 
Mr. President, when the issue of aid to 
Greece and Turkey was under considera- 
tion in the House of Representatives, I 
was then a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I voted for it. When the 
question of implementing the North At- 
lantic Treaty by making military com- 
mitments of arms and materials came up 
in the House of Representatives, I voted 
for it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. De- 
bate is not in order. 

Mr. CASE. However, Mr. President, 
because I regard this—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will say to the Senator from South 
Dakota that debate is not in order. 

Mr. CASE. May a Senator state why 
he votes a certain way? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He 
may not under the rule. except by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. CASE. I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 30 seconds. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, it is 
out of order to interrupt a yea-and-nay 
vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; 
it is out of order. The Senator asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 30 
seconds. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But a yea-and-nay 
vote may not be interrupted for any pur- 
pose. I do not object to the Senator’s 





stating his reasons. He has had 4 days 
in which to state them. Still I think 
we ought to observe the rule and that 
when a yea-and-nay vote starts it must 
continue until it is concluded. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota may state his 
reasons after the roll call is concluded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Texas object to the 
request? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Ido not object, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, while I 
agree that the Senator from Texas is 
correct so far as the rule is concerned, 
the Senator from South Dakota has 
asked unanimous consent to be heard. 
If he can obtain unanimous consent, 
that is always in order. He asks for 
only 30 seconds. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from South Dakota to proceed 
for 30 seconds? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from South Dakota is 
recognized for 30 seconds. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I shall vote 
“nay” on this question. The only rea- 
son I ask for 30 seconds is that I do 
not want my vote to be regarded as any 
lack of appreciation for the part which 
Greece or Turkey is performing, or 
which either of them may perform in 
the future. I favor their adherence to 
the pact. However, I vote “nay,” be- 
cause it seems to me that other portions 
of the expanded protocol constitute a 
back-door involvement in the Suez con- 
troversy or the possibility of such an 
involvement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will proceed with the call of the 
roll. 

The roll call was resumed and con- 
cluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senators from West Virginia 
(Mr. K1ILcore and Mr. NEEty], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] is absent because of a death 
in his family. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senators from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. K1Lcore and Mr. NeEgEty], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Utah [Mr. BEen- 
NnETT], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DirkKsEn], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Carson], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. JENNER], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], the Senator 
from California [Mr. Nixon], the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. ScHoEPPEL], the 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SmirH], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER], and 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Burt- 
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LER], and the Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Carn] are detained on official busi- 
ness, 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Bennett], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. But ier], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Carson] 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcEe], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from California 
(Mr. Nixon], the Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. Situ], the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Carn], the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. WELKER], and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Wi1LEy] would each 
vote “‘yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 73, 
nays 2, as follows: 


YEAS—73 
Aiken Hennings Millikin 
Anderson Hill Monroney 
Benton Hoey Moody 
Brewster Holland Mundt 
Bridges Humphrey O’Conor 
Butler, Nebr. Hunt O'Mahoney 
Capehart Ives Pastore 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Connally Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Cordon Kefauver Seaton 
Douglas Kem Smathers 
Duff Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Knowland Smith, N.C, 
Eastland Lehman Sparkman 
Ecton Long Stennis 
Ferguson Magnuson Taft 
Flanders Malone Thye 
Frear Martin Tobey 
Fulbright Maybank Underwood 
George McCarthy Watkins 
Gillette McClellan Williams 
Green McFarland Young 
Hayden McKellar 
Hendrickson McMahon 
NAYS—2 
Case Langer 
NOT VOTING—21 
Bennett E}lender Murray 
Bricker Hickenlooper Neely 
Butler, Md. Jenner Nixon 
Byrd Kilgore Schoeppel 
Cain Lodge Smith, Maine 
Carlson McCarran Welker 
Dirksen Morse Wiley 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present and vot- 
ing have voted in the affirmative. The 
Senate advises and consents to the rati- 
fication of the protocol to the North At- 
lantic Treaty on the accession of Greece 
and Turkey. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed te the consideration of 
legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Daily News of February 5, 
there was published an article written 
by Wadsworth Likely who is described 
in the heading of the article as a science- 
service staff writer. The article deals 
with the Lincoln Foundation and the 
Lincoln antibiotic in the treatment of 
cancer, tuberculosis, and various viral 
diseases and reports concerning a con- 
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ference held in my office with various 
representatives of the Government. 


This article is so crammed full of gross - 


misstatements and so indicative of a 
lack of information on the part of the 
writer, the so-called science-service staff 
writer, and it is written on a subject so 
close to the lives of every person in this 
country that I cannot let it go unchal- 
lenged. 

Accordingly, I am having prepared a 
document of factual information con- 
cerning the Lincoln Foundation, on the 
advisory board of which I am serving as 
chairman, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be inserted in the Appendix of 
the CoNnGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of February 8 
or thereafter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 





DEATH OF FORMER REPRESENTATIVE 
FRANK B. KEEFE 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, 
Tuesday night marked the passing of a 
great American—a man who served in 
the Congress of the United States dur- 
ing the most trying period in history. 
During his service in the Congress he 
witnessed this great Nation toboggan 
from the pinnacle of the most powerful 
nation on earth to a nation led by whin- 
ing, whimpering, cringing appeasers of 
international communism—a nation 
which whiningly allows its men in uni- 
form to suffer the indignity of being 
kidnapped and then pays ransom for 
their deliverance. All this Frank Keefe 
saw and against it he raised a powerful 
voice—a voice which originally was al- 
most like the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness. 

But before Frank Keefe crossed over 
into that mystic realm from which no 
traveler returns, he had the joy of see- 
ing some of the fruits of his labor—of 
seeing decency and honesty and truth 
reawakened and again on the march. 

Many men have had monuments 
erected to their memory. Frank Keefe, 
during his life, by his great patriotic 
public service, erected his own monu- 
ment to himself in the hearts and souls 
of his fellow Americans. Long it will be 
before Frank Keefe is forgotten. The 
effect of his public service will be felt 
through many years and the inspiration 
of his life will be a source of strength to 
his colleagues. 

Frank Keefe was a man of great 
faith—great faith in himself, great faith 
in his fellow man—and a deep and abid- 
ing faith in the Almighty God in whose 
service he had dedicated his life. Today 
in paying tribute to a great man, and one 
of the finest friends I ever had, I pray 
that the good God to whom Frank Keefe 
consecrated his life may strengthen and 
comfort the fine wife and family who 
live after him. 

Former Senator Hawkes once told me 
that before he came to Washington one 


of his friends made the statement that” 


there was no shortage of brains in Wash- 
ington, but that there was a great lack 
of guts. The longer I stay in Washing- 
ton, the more I realize how true that 
statement is, but America can be thank- 
ful that for 10 years there served in the 


House a man like Frank Keefe with a 
great abundance of both brains and guts, 
He was utterly fearless and unswerving 
in his devotion to duty and with a great 
and abiding love for the United States of 
America. Frank Keefe was, above all, 
a man of his word—the most precious 
attribute of anyone, either in or out of 
public life. 

As we pause to pay tribute to a great 
Congressman and a great American, 
there comes to my mind an epitaph 
which I heard spoken some 30 years ago. 
It ran thus: 

The sun shall never shine so bright again, 

The stars shall never gleam so white again, 

The autumn leaves have lost their old-time 
tint of red and brown, 

The world shall never seem so good again, 

For another great man is dead. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to associate myself with the worthy 
tribute which the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin ,has just paid to the late Frank B. 
Keefe, of his State. It was my privi- 
lege to serve in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for 10 years while Frank Keefe 
was a Member of the House. I came to 
respect his integrity and to admire his 
ability. Frank Keefe was a big man 
physically, he was a strong man men- 
tally, and he was a courageous citizen 
politically. He never once pulled down 
the American principles which were 
close to his heart. I wish to join the 
Senator from Wisconsin in expressing 
sincere condolences to his family. 

Frank Keefe served long and well with 
a vigorous minority in America, and as 
he now joins the silent majority of those 
who have gone ahead, his memory will 
serve to inspire those who believe in the 
sacred principles of the Constitution of 
the United States. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At 
this point the Chair wishes to say a few 
words, if the Senators who are waiting to 
obtain the floor will permit the Chair 
to do so. 

The Senator from Wisconsin and the 
Senator from South Dakota have al- 
ready spoken regarding the death of 
former Representative Keefe. I wish to 
add that I was associated with Mr. Keefe 
on the White House Commission. He 
was able, vigorous, and always deter- 
mined to do the right as he saw it, in 
every case. He was one of the finest 
men with whom I have ever come in con- 
tact since I have been in Washington, 
and I desire to add this simple tribute 
to his memory. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
wish to join in the tributes which are 
being paid to the late Representative 
Frank B. Keefe, of Wisconsin. It was 
my privilege to serve with him in the 
other body; and as a member of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, I 
became well acquainted with him. I ob- 
served that always he gave unselfishly 
of his time and ability to the service of 
his country. Representative Keefe 
served as a member of the congressional 
committee which investigated the Pearl 
Harbor disaster, and he rendered out- 
standing service in that eapacity. 

I know that he was compelled to re- 
tire voluntarily 2 years ago, and was not 
@ candidate to succeed himself, because 
he realized that the tremendous burdens 


of service in the House of Represent- 
atives had made it necessary for him to 
retire from public life. 

I desire to join with my associates in 
extending sympathy and condolences to 
the family of our late associate in the 
Congress. 





APPOINTMENT OF DR. WILSON COMP- 
TON AS ADMINISTRATOR OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL INFORMATION PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp at this point, 
as part of my remarks, a statement 
which I have prepared on the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Wilson Compton as Admin- 
istrator of the International Information 
Program. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


I would like to take a few moments to 
make some remarks about the appointment 
of Dr. Wilson Compton, of the State of Wash- 
ington, to a vital position in this Govern- 
ment. A few days ago Dr. Compton was ap- 
pointed the head of the new International 
Information Administration of the Depart- 
ment of State. This operation has been 
known as the United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Program and includes 
the Voice of America. 

Dr. Compton brings to the Government 
wide private business experience. For over 
a@ quarter of a century he has been handling 
important administrative positions. He was 
a citizen of Ohio until he moved to Wash- 
ington to become the president of the Wash- 
ington State College in 1944. During the 
First World War he served with the United 
States Emergency Fleet Corp. and during the 
Second World War was a member of the Of- 
fice of Production Management and adviser 
to the Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment. For years Dr. Compton was 
closely associated with forest conservation. 
and the timber industry and was cofounder 
in 1940 of the system of American Free 
Farms, which began the essential work of 
protection and preserving our forests from 
liquidation. 

Dr. Compton's long experience in the edu- 
cational field will be of great assistance to 
the Government in its overseas educational 
program. During the period of 1944 to 1951 
he was president of the State College of 
Washington. It grew from 2,000 students to 
over 7,500 students and under his adminis- 
tration became one of the leading land- 
grant colleges in that area. 

Dr. Compton is the first Administrator to 
be in charge of the newly reorganized inter- 
national information program. Under the 
new organization, the Administrator is re- 
sponsible from start to finish for all of the 
foreign information activities of the Depart- 
ment of State and is accountable directly to 
the Secretary. Heretofore operational re- 
sponsibilities for this program have been 
scattered through various parts of the De- 
partment and no one person has had the 
complete authority for carrying out our in- 
formation objectives. The change was made 
to provide more authority and operating 
autonomy in the development and execution 
of the international information and educa- 
tional operation. The new administration 
will give Dr. Compton the widest freedom of 
action while at the same time it assures a 
complete integration of information policy 
with our foreign policy. 

This country must win the battle for men’s 
minds. This way to victory over the Com- 
munist regime is much better, cheaper, and 
more permanent than battling them with 
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troops. The international information pro- 
gram must be one of the most powerful tools 
which this Government uses to win the sup- 
port of those countries this side of the iron 
curtain and to create dissension and unrest 
in the other side. I believe that under Dr. 
Compton’s administration and with the new 
organizational set-up that the campaign of 
truth will be able to accomplish many of the 
things that were impossible in the past. 

It is with sincere regret that I understand 
that Mr. Edward W. Barrett, who directed 
the overseas information and educational 
program for the past 2 years, is planning to 
leave the Government. Mr. Barrett has made 
a real contribution in this battle for men’s 
minds. The United States information and 
educational exchange program has been very 
effective in accomplishing its goals. We are 
only beginning to see the results of his work 
in planning and directing the campaign of 
truth. I know that you gentlemen join with 
me in expressing your regrets about his res- 
ignation and in wishing him continued 
success. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE PERMANENT SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a very brief statement about some 
of the activities of the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations. 

One of the functions of my committee 
is to assist in correcting wasteful prac- 
tices in the Government. From routine 
investigations made by our staff it is 
clear there is a tremendous amount of 
waste in unnecessary printing in almost 
every department of Government. This 
includes sending to business firms and 
corporations voluminous questionnaires 
which entail a vast amount of ofttimes 
unnecessary work for those who receive 
and are required to fill out these blanks, 
involving the waste of money and time in 
printing and distribution. 

Another source of great extravagance 
is the practice of many Government 
agencies in sending hundreds and thou- 
sands of telegrams page after page in 
length, costing vast sums of money, when 
a 3-cent letter would answer every pur- 
pose. 

The efficient operation of the Federal 
Government demands that every agency 
give serious thought and consideration to 
ways and means of avoiding unnecessary 
paper work which is bound to result in 
waste of time, materials, and storage 
space. 

It has come to the attention of this 
subcommittee that in the recent past, 
representatives of the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, 
have requested some businessmen seek- 
ing authority to make certain overseas 
shipments, to furnish as many as 
75 copies of applications and allied 
papers for these shipments. In some 
cases it was found that these applica- 
tions for project priority ratings cover as 
much as 30 typewritten pages. 

Under the regulations of the OIT, pri- 
vate business firms are actually required 
to furnish two copies of these applica- 
tions; but in order to expedite the han- 
dling of these applications, some busi- 
ness firms were requested to prepare and 
furnish all copies which were needed 
for distribution to the OIT, the NPA, and 
other interested agencies of Government. 
Under the rules and regulations, making 
and furnishing necessary copies is a 
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function of the Government agency. 
As the result of our preliminary investi- 
gation, new instructions have been issued 
by the agencies to the effect that under 
no circumstances will applicants be 
called upon to produce more than an 
original and one copy of the above-men- 
tioned application for project priority 
ratings. Furthermore, our inquiry re- 
vealed that 75 copies were from two to 
three times as many copies as were ac- 
tually required for the processing of 
these applications by the Government 
agencies involved. 

While the instant case may be an iso- 
lated one, it is indicative of the extremes 
to which Government agencies have been 
known to go in requiring private citizens 
and businessmen to furnish excessive 
copies in making application for various 
matters before Government agencies. 
It appears that in many Government 
agencies there is entirely too much 
paper shuffling. It is a well known 
fact that much valuable Government 
storage space is filled with filing cabinets 
containing obsolete papers and, in many 
instances, excessive copies of the same 
material. 

It is the intention of the subcommittee 
to make spot checks with regard to this 
situation; and where inefficiency or 
waste are found to exist, steps will be 
taken to correct the situation. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
now move that the Senate take a recess 
until Monday next, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 33 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until Monday, 
February 11, 1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 7 (legislative day of 
January 10), 1952: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

George F. Kennan, of Pennsylvania, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career min- 
ister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, vice Admiral Alan G. Kirk. 


OFFICE OF PRICE STABILIZATION 
Ellis G. Arnall, of Georgia, to be Director 
of Price Stabilization. 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
Dale E. Doty, of California, to be a member 
of the Federal Power Commission for the 


remainder of the term expiring June 22, 
1954. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 7, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Dr. Wil R. Johnson, pastor, First 


Presbyterian Church, Galveston, Tex., - 


offered the following prayer: 


Our great and gracious God! We 
know Thou art never far from any one 
of us. The pity is that we could ever be 
unconscious of Thine abiding presence. 
For that wilt Thou forgive us. Wecome 


February 7 


to Thee in prayer at this time because 
Thou hast taught us that the dead-in- 
earnest, white~hot prayer of a man who 
is right with Thee works miracles. We 
have learned from blessed experience 
that even our simple prayers distribute 
the energies of the eternal to the very 
ends of the earth, meeting the needs of 
men. 

In these perilous times, when the shad- 
Ows are very deep, and the hearts of men 
everywhere are failing them for fear, 
some of us are learning more every day 
that more things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of. Therefore, 
it is that we come to Thee at this time; 
that we thank Thee for the privilege of 
living, in just such days as these, when 
Thou are testing out the souls of men 
before Thy judgment seat. We realize 
that these are no days for weaklings, and 
we pray that Thou wilt make us strong 
with something of the strength of the 
great Galilean. 

Help us to be humble that we may be 
truly great. Help us to be unselfish that 
we may be truly good. Give us spiritual 
vision that we may be truly wise, and 
then real statesmanship shall blossom in 
these great Halls of legislation that will 
win the confidence of the world that 
looks to us for leadership. To that end 
we pray Ty richest blessing upon every 
true American, from our Chief Execu- 
tive to the humblest citizen in the tiniest 
hamlet of this great country. Then the 
voice of the people will become the voice 
of God, and these men and women who 
have been delegated to a place of leader- 
ship in this great Nation will be solemn- 
ized by the recognition of the fact that 
they are Thy spokesmen indeed, and that 
Thy name shall be glorified in all that is 
done and said here. This we ask in the 
name and for the sake of our common 
Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


se 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a concurrent 
resolution of the following title, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. Con. Res. 60. Concurrent resolution in- 
definitely postponing Senate bill 1236, for 
the relief of Kim Song Nore. 


THE LATE HONORABLE J. RUSSELL LEECH 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Simpson]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I have had the sad duty of in- 
forming the Members of the House of the 
death of a former Member of this body, 
the Honorable L. Russell Leech. He was 
a Member of Congress during the Sev- 
entieth, Seventy-first, and Seventy-sec- 
ond Congresses. He was a Pennsylva- 
nian who resigned from the Congress in 
January of 1932 when he was appointed 
a member of the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals, which is now the Tax Court 
of the United States. He was reap- 
pointed in 1946 for another 12-year term. 
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Mr. Leech was a beloved gentleman 
known to a great many of the present 
Members of this body. He was a loyal 
and loving father. He leaves his widow 
and three daughters—Ellen, now Mrs. 
Andrew Byrd, Jr., Nancy, and Pamelia, 
as he goes to join the spirit of his only 
son, J. Russell Leech, Jr., who was killed 
in an automobile accident in 1937. I 
know that we, in this body, join in ex- 
tending real sympathy to his family. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. GraHam]. 

Mr. GRAIAM. Mr. Speaker, truly it 
may be said of Russell Leech that he was 
a casualty of peace. He graduated from 
the same college from which I grad- 
uated, Washington and Jefferson. He 
then entered the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and completed his law course. 
After that he returned to his native 
community, Ebensburg, Pa., to practice 
law until he entered Congress where he 
served for three terms. I first met him 
while I was serving as United States at- 
torney in Pittsburgh. He came to con- 
sult with me about securing a position 
on the United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, later to become the Tax “Court. 
He was a modest man, but a many-sided 
man—a man of remarkable ability. He 
was diffident, one might say backward, 
but a man of great spiritual insight and 
genuine courage. He never intruded or 
forced himself on anyone. One day 
when he came here to see me about a 
Imatter then pending before our com- 
mittee, he asked me to come outside. I 
said, “Russell, why do you not come in- 
side? You are a former Member and 


entitled to the privilege of the floor.” He 
said, “No. Lou, I am not here as a for- 
mer Member—I am here rather as a 


sort of lobbyist.” Of course, there was 
no lobbying involved in the matter at all. 
He said he much preferred to talk to me 
outside and not to enter the Chamber 
at that time. I simply cite that to show 
the diffidence and marked sense of honor 
that this man had. He served in World 
War I, and has a splendid war record. 
He was transferred from one division to 
another, and as a result of his experience 
in the war, his health was impaired. 
Since leaving Congress, he served on the 
Tax Court. He worked very hard, in 
fact, too hard for his tired heart, and 
like so many other former Members is 
gone now to share with our Heavenly 
Father the reward for deeds well done 
onearth. It is with genuine sorrow that 
we note his passing. I know that others 
here who served with him will express 
their regret in the passing of such a good 
man. 

Our heartfelt sympathy goes out to his 
splendid family. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MartTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with my colleague from 
Pennsylvania in expressing my deep re- 
gret and sorrow at the death of Judge 
Leech. He served in this House for 6 
years with great ability and distinction. 
Then he became a valued member of the 
Federal judiciary where he served faith- 
fully. Judge Leech was admired and 
respected by his legion of friends. In his 
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death a great loss has come to Philadel- 
phia, the State of Pennsylvania, and our 
country. I wish at this time to extend 
my deepest sympathy to his widow and 
children in their hour of sorrow. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the few Members of this House who serv- 
ed with Mr. Leech, I wish to add my 
voice to what has been said about this 
distinguished character. He served in 
this body 20 years ago, but I remember 
him quite well. I regarded him as one 
of the finest characters I ever knew. 

I am glad to join in what has been said 
with reference to his record, and I wish 
to extend my sympathies to his bereaved 
loved ones. 

Pennsylvania has lost one of her nob- 
lest sons; and America has lost one of 
her finest citizens. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. REeEp]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the death of Hon. James Russell Leech 
comes as @ personal loss. It was my 
privilege to serve with Representative 
Leech during the Seventieth, Seventy- 
first, and Seventy-second Congresses. I 
recall his distinguished service in World 
War I. His experience in that war en- 
abled him to be of great aid in formulat- 
ing legislation relating to veterans and 
their dependents. 

The excellent record made by the Hon- 
orable James Russell Leech in the House 
of Representatives, his judicial mind and 
fine character resulted in his appoint- 
ment as a member of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals for a term of 12 
years. The service he has rendered as a 
member of that board, which is now the 
Tax Court of the United States, has been 
particularly outstanding in handling tax 
cases. 

I join my colleagues from Pennsyl- 
vania and other Members of the House 
who served with Judge Leech in extend- 
ing sincere sympathy to the members of 
his family in their bereavement. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
it was my privilege to become acquainted 
with Judge Leech several years before my 
election to the Congress and I developed 
very early in our association the deepest 
admiration for him as a man and a pub- 
lic servant. In his passing the Nation 
loses a useful judge and many of us a 
real frienc. 

His colleagues on the Tax Court held 
Judge Leech in great esteem and deep 
affection, as evidenced by the following 
statement of the Chief Judge, Hon. John 
W. Kern: 

Judge Leech was a great judge and one 
of the finest men I have ever known. He 
was an outstanding citizen who ably served 
his country in both war and peace with 
loyalty and devotion. 


SUSPENDING CERTAIN IMPORT DUTIES 
ON LEAD 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 4948) to suspend cer- 
tain import duties on lead, with a Senate 
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amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment as follows: 

Page 2, line 6, strike out “16%” and in- 
sert “18.” 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. In there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 4948 
was passed by the House on August 13, 
1951. 

H. R. 4948 suspends the import duties 
on lead from the day following the date 
of enactment of the bill and ending with 
the close of March 3, 1953, or the termi- 
nation of the present national emer- 
gency, whichever is earlier. 

As passed by the House the bill con- 
tained a proviso which would require the 
President to revoke the suspension of 
duties when for any one calendar month 
the average market price of common lead 
in standard shapes and sizes, delivered 
at New York, has fallen below 16% cents 
per pound. The Senate amendment in- 
creases the average market price re- 
quired for revocation of the suspension 
of duties from 16% cents per pound to 
18 cents per pound. This change would 
merely refiect the higher ceiling price 
for lead established by the Office of Price 
Stabilization since the date of enactment 
of the bill by the House. The ceiling 
price was 17 cents per pound at the time 
the bill was passed by the House and 
the new ceiling price established on 
October 2, 1951, is 19 cents per pound. 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate amendment 
should be agreed to and the bill promptly 
enacted. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. In there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of H. R. 4948 is to suspend 
the import duties on lead-bearing ores, 
flue dust, and matters of all kinds, lead 
bullion or base bullion, lead in pigs and 
bars, lead dross, reclaimed lead, scrap 
lead, antimonial lead, and antimonial 
scrap lead, which duties are imposed un- 
der paragraphs 391 and 392 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended. 

The suspension will apply beginning 
with the day following the date of enact- 
ment of the bill and cnding with the 
close of March $1, 1953, or the termina- 
tion of the national emergency pro- 
claimed by the President on December 
16, 1950, whichever is earlier. 

As adopted by the House, H. R. 4948 
contained a proviso whereby the Presi- 
dent should revoke the suspension of 
duties when for any one calendar month 
the average market price of common lead 
for that month, delivered at New York, 
had been below 16% cents per pound. 

The ceiling rrice as fixed by the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency was 17 cents 
per pound at the time the bill was passed 
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by the House. The new ceiling price es- 
tablished by that Agency on October 2, 
1951, was 19 cents per pound. In con- 
formity with the spirit of the House bill 
the other body amended H. R. 4948 to 
provide for a restoration of the duty ‘f 
the price of lead f2ll kelow 18 cents per 
pound. This is an advisable amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





TEMPORARY FREE IMPORTATION OF ZINC 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 5448) to provide for 
the temporary free importation of zinc, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

On the first page, beginning with line 3, 
strike out all through “apply” in line 5 and 
insert in lieu thereof “That the import duties 
on zinc-bearing ores imposed under para- 
graph 393 cf title I of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, and on inc in blocks, pigs, and 
slabs imposed under paragraph 394 of such 
title of such act shall be suspended.” 

On page 2, beginning with “such” in line 8, 
strike out all thr ugh “1930” in line 9 and 
insert in lieu thereof “the suspension f 
duties made by this act.” 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. In there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 5448 
was passed by the House on October 19, 
1951. The purpose of this legislation is 
to suspend the import duties on zinc until 
April 1, 1953, or the termination of the 
national emergency proclaimed by the 
President, whichever is earlier. 

As passed by the House, the bill con- 
tained a proviso which would require the 
President to revoke the suspension of 
duties if the price of zinc should fall be- 
low 18 cents per pound, as a measure of 
protection against injury to domestic 
producers of zinc. 

As passed by the House, the suspension 
applied to zinc oxide and leaded zinc 
oxides and other forms of zinc specified 
in paragraph 77 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, as well as zinc-bearing ores 
described in paragraph 393 of the Tariff 
Act and zinc in blocks, pigs or slabs, zinc 
dust, zinc in sheets and zinc in other 
forms as described in paragraph 394 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930. 

The Senate amendment would limit 
the suspension of import duties to zinc- 
bearing ores dutiable under paragraph 
393 of the Tariff Act and zinc dutiable 
under paragraph 394 of the Tariff Act 
which is in the form of blocks, pigs, and 
Slabs. 

Since most zinc imported into the 
United States would be within the scope 
of the bill as amended by the Senate, I 
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believe the Senate amendment should be 
agreed to without delay. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. In there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of H. R. [448 is to suspend 
the import duties on zinc-bearing ma- 
terials and articles which are imposed 
under paragraphs 177, 393, and 394 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 

The suspension will apply beginning 
with the day following the date of en- 
actment of the bill and ending with the 
close of March 31, 1953, or the termina- 
tion of the national emergency pro- 
claimed by the President on December 
16, 1950, whichever is earlier. H. R. 
5448 contains a proviso whereby the 
President shall revoke the suspension of 
duties when, for any one calendar 
month, the average market price of slab 
zinc—Prime Western, f. 0. b. East St. 
Louis—for that month has been below 
18 cents per pound. 

Zinc is used primarily in galvanizing, 
in zinc-base die-casting alloys, and in 
the production of brass. Because of its 
metallurgical properties, zinc has no ade- 
quate substitutes for these uses. No 
other metal is suitable for wide use in 
the galvanizing or rustproofing of iron 
and steel. Zinc-base alloys, because of 
their low melting points, are wide-y used 
for die castings and are an important 
source of equipment and ordnance com- 
ponents. In addition, zinc is required 
in the manufacture of cartridge cases. 

The demand for zinc in the United 
States which had been rising since the 
beginning of 1950, both because of grow- 
ing industrial requirements and an ac- 
celerated strategic stockpiling program, 
increased sharply after the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea in June 19"9. Do- 
mestic consumption for the year 1950 
reached the unprecedented total of 1,- 
087,000 short toius, compared with 884,- 
465 short tons in 1948 and 829,643 short 
tons in 1949. United States mine pro- 
duction for 1950 was 618,207 short tons 
and recovery from scrap was 58,000 short 
tons, amounting to a total production 
of 676,207 short tons. 

The suspension of duties on zinc-bear- 
ing materials and articles will not neces- 
sarily result in any substantial increase 
in imports and will still leave a gap be- 
tween domestic and world prices. The 
suspension may, however, tend to in- 
crease imports since foreign producers 
are anxious to create or preserve Amer- 
ican markets and to secure dollars. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





KIM SONG NORE 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Senate Concurrent 
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Resolution 60, indefinitely postponing 
Senate bill 1236, for the relief of Kim 
Song Nore. 

The Clerk read the Senate concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the action of 
the two Houses in connection with the pas- 
sage of the bill (S. 1236) for the relief of Kim 
Song Nore be rescinded, and that the said 
bill be postponed indefinitely. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate concurrent resolution was 
concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





PROGRAM TO FEBRUARY 18 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. In there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to inquire from 
my friend, the distinguished majority 
leader, as to the program for the balance 
of this week and for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is no pro- 
gram for the balance of this week. 
There is no legislation out of committee, 
although the committees are working 
hard. 

Next week I am not scheduling any 
legislation. There are two main rea- 
sons: First, there is no legislation out of 
committee to schedule, although there 
might be some that could be out but it 
can just as well wait until week after 
next; and, then, out of the respect which 
each party has for the other, Tuesday 
of next week is Lincoln’s birthday, and 
my Republican friends have their duties 
and responsibilities which we truly ap- 
preciate and respect, just as we have ours 
on another occasion and which are re- 
spected by both the leadership and the 
membership of the Republican Party. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I ap- 


‘preciate the gentleman’s kind remarks. 


Mr. McCORMACK. I appreciate 
that expression. I want the Recorp to 
show that it is something which should 
be done and which I as majority leader 
am glad to do because it is the right 
thing to do. 

I say there will be no legislation next 
week so that all Members, particularly 
my Republican friends, may have com- 
plete freedom in fulfilling any engage- 
ments they have made or may make; in 
other words, if I were to say I would 
give 24 hours’ notice of something com- 
ing up, there would always be the feel- 
ing of restraint. I am not going to do 
that; there is no legislation for next 
week. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. 





ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
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House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ECONOMY ACT OF 1952 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. In there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSAY. I want to associate 
myself with the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. RooseveLtT] as a sponsor of 
his Economy Act of 1952. 

When this bill becomes a law, the 
Congress will have the machinery to 
achieve real’ economy. 

Two important provisions of this bill 
may be instituted without legislative ac- 
tion. The provision which calls for 
scheduling consideration of appropria- 
tions bills can be carried out on an in- 
formal basis, and I hope that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CaANNoNn] and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TaBER] explore the possibilities. 

The provision for yea-and-nay votes 
on all appropriation bills ncseds no leg- 
islative action. If Members of the 
House are sincere in their desire for 
economy, they will see to it that we have 
roll-call votes on these bills. 

Personally, I am in favor of having 
a roll-call vote on every important is- 
sue, and even those not generally con- 
sidered important. I was elected to 
serve the people in Congress. The only 
way they have to determine whether 
my stewardship meets with their ap- 
proval is to study my record. Iam will- 
_ to stand up and be counted on every 
ssue. 


STOP POLITICAL FAKERY 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. In there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, last year 
all good Americans were shocked by 
some of the goings-on in an election in 
1950 in Maryland. One of the most 
shocking happenings in that election 
was the appearance of a composite pic- 
ture attempting to confuse and deceive 
the voters into believing something that 
was not true. 

A committee of the other body, com- 
posed of distinguished members of both 
parties, studied that campaign in Mary- 
land. They found that this misuse of 
the printed page and the picture was a 
shocking abuse of the spirit and intent 
of the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. They warned the Nation against 
such deceit in the future. 

But, it appears that, try as we might, 
where politics are concerned we stoop to 
unbelievable lows. I find a report in the 
press of a few days ago of another com- 
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posite picture. This one is an attack on 
the President attempting to degrade him 
in the eyes of the people. I do not know 
whether this appeared in a politica] pub- 
lication or not. That is beside the point. 
The point is getting the truth to the 
people. . 

The air is full of talk these days of low 
public morals. We are not going to 
boost morals when we continue the 
Maryland campaign techniques and ex- 
tend them to the rest of the country. 

Let us fight our political battles in this 
year of decision in a straightforward and 
aboveboard manner. Let us face every 
issue before the country and face it with 
the truth. 

In the interest of letting the people 
make their decisions on the basis of the 
facts let us not stoop to any more deceit. 
Let us use pictures to tell the story if we 
want, but let the pictures be taken by 
an honest camera and developed from 
the truth—and not made up in the dark 
confines of some back-room photo- 
graphic laboratory. 


THE LATE FRANK B. KEEFE 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. In there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
indeed saddened on yesterday when I 
learned of the sudden passing of our 
distinguished former colleague, Frank 
Keefe, who served as the Representa- 
tive of the Sixth District of Wisconsin 
from 1939 to 1951. The news of his pass- 
ing has grieved me and I am sure it also 
has affected many of our colleagues who 
knew and respected him for his sterling 
character, ability, and achievements 
during his years of distinguished service 
here in the House of Representatives. 

I shall always remember Frank Keefe 
as one of the most conscientious Mem- 
bers of this body, a man possessed of 
strong convictions and high principles, 
As a member of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee I served with him day 
after day and while we found ourselves 
in disagreement on a number of the 
problems presented to the committee we 


- nevertheless respected each other’s 


views. I have always had a high regard 
for his sincerity, the honesty of his mo- 
tives and his devotion to the people of 
his congressional district. His loss has 
made a tremendous and lasting impact 
on the Congress of the United States. 
During his service he was foremost 
among his colleagues in promoting 
through public and private funds fur- 
ther and more extensive research in the 
field of public health. America has lost 
a great legislator. He has left his family 
a rich heritage. 

I extend to Mrs. Keefe and her chil- 
dren my deepest sympathy in their sad 
hour of bereavement. 


THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
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remarks, and include an editorial from 
the Weatherford Democrat, Weather- 
ford, Tex., of January 31, 1952. 

The SPEAKER. In there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the forty-second anniversary of the 
founding of the Boy Scout movement in 
the United States. This event is so 
worthy of celebration that I think it 
appropriate that we in the House of 
Representatives pause to reflect upon its 
consequences. 

Scouting brought to the boys of this 
country a type of recreation which has 
produced a new moral force in the land. 
The do-a-good-turn-daily requirement 
in Scouting has taught two generations 
of boys unselfishness and neighborliness. 
The outdoor-training feature of Scout- 
ing has promoted self-reliance and stam- 
ina. Indeed, the Scout code of laws is 
teaching young men the fundamental 
principles of decency, honor, patriotism, 
love of freedom, and reverence. 

Aside from the church itself, Mr. 
Speaker, no movement, I believe, has 
contributed so much to our youth as 
has Scouting. May it continue to spread 
its good works throughout the land and 
around the world is my prayerful wish 
for it today, on its forty-second birthday. 

I take pleasure in incorporating with 
these remarks a splendid editorial on 
this subject from the Weatherford Dem- 
ocrat of January 31, 1952: 

A Cope oF LIVING 

In these days when the evidence points to 
@ widespread weakening of the American 
moral fibér, with major crimes climbing 
faster even than the increase in population, 
it is encouraging to note that a great moral 
force in America is growing even stronger. 

The Boy Scouts of Weatherford and Parker 
County along with Boy Scouts over America, 
are celebrating their forty-second birthday 
during Boy Scout Week, February 6 through 
12. It is an occasion when we can 
pause and consider its mark on the youth 
of the Nation. Since 1910, more than 19,- 
000,000 American boys and men have been 
influenced by this Scout oath: 

“On my honor I will do my best— 

“To do my duty to God and my country, 
and to obey the Scout law. 

“To help other people at all times. 

“To keep myself physically strong, men- 
tally awake, and morally straight.” 

For its young men members, known as 
Explorers, the Boy Scouts of America has 
this dedication pledge, which could well be 
adopted by all Americans: , 

“I will live the Scout oath and law. I 
will be familiar with the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution, and the Bill 
of Rights of the United States of America. 
I will respect and obey the law in order to 
have security and freedom. 

“I will share the responsibility of my home, 
school, church, neighborhood, and com- 
munity; and when legally of age, I will regis- 
ter and vote in all elections. I will deal 
fairly and kindly with my fellow citizens of 
whatever race or creed, in the spirit of the 
Scout law and America’s tradition of equal- 
ity and opportunity. 

“I will work to preserve our American heri- 
tage of liberty and responsibility. I ac- 
knowledge that the privileges we enjoy were 
won by the hard work, and sacrifices, faith 
and clear thinking of our forefathers. I will 
do all in my power to pass on a better Amer- 
ica to the next generation.” 
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Today over 2,900,000 boys and men are ac- 
tively enrolled in over 80,000 different units. 
Scouting is indeed a great asset to the Nation. 
May it continue to succeed in influencing the 
lives of countless more boys as you go “‘for- 
ward—on liberty’s team.” 


THE MONSTER CALLED THE BUDGET 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. In there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, may 
I first extend by congratulations to my 
colleague the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Ramsey] for his thoughtful 
remarks on my recently introduced bill 
H. R. 6441. 

Mr. Speaker, many Members of the 
Congress have read with interest the edi- 
torial entitled, “‘The Monster Called the 
Budget,” in the current issue of Life 
magazine. 

If Congress is to regain real power of the 
purse— 

Life points out— 


it must radically change its behavior toward 
the budget. 


But I am sure that many Members of 
Congress who agree with Life’s descrip- 
tion of the mountainous problem of con- 
trolling the Federal budget will be sorely 
disappointed at its mouse-like proposal: 
“More staff assistance for the commit- 
tees dealing with the budget.” 

There is no doubt whatsoever we need 
more staff assistance—but is more staff 
assistance enough? 

What use will more staff assistance be 
if in 1952 Congress repeats its sad per- 
formance of 1951 and allows all major 
appropriation bills to pile up at the end 
of the fiscal year? This requires the 
wasteful use of continuing resolutions as 
a means of financing the Government’s 
activities. Would it not be better to 
have an orderly schedule for committee 
and for action on all appropriation bills 
so that every appropriation bill could be 
taken up in a judicious manner in both 
Houses of Congress? 

This is a central proposal of the Econ- 
omy Act of 1952—H. R. 6441—which, in 
collaboration with five Members of the 
Senate, I introduced earlier this week. 

The Economy Act of 1952 also calls for 
fundamental improvements in the char- 
acter of the President’s budget message 
itself. It requires Members of Congress 
to record themselves on all floor amend- 
ments to appropriations bills. It gives 
the President the power of item veto, as 
a means of dealing with legislative rid- 
ers and log-rolling tactics. 

I agree completely with Life that more 
staff assistance is needed, but I believe 
that we will be squandering our money 
if we provide the Congress with more 
staff and then fail to make these other 
fundamenta! reforms in the handling of 
the monster called the budget. 
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AN 8-YEAR-OLD TEACHES THE UNITED 
STATES A LESSON 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. In there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has told a stunned Nation that 
he wants Congress to put up 8,500,000,- 
000,000 pennies to run the Government 
for the next year. There is a young man 
8 years old from my home city of 
Rochester, N. Y., who shows that he still 
knows what a penny means. 

Louis Bernstein of 50 Avenue C, in a 
smudged but carefully printed letter, has 
written me: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Would you have half 
pennies made, because when I go to the 


candy store I can get more candy for my 
money. 


I have written Louis, assuring him 
that I can well understand his desire to 
get his full money’s worth, and com- 
mending him on his appreciation of the 
importance of the penny—or even the 
wished-for halfpenny. “One _ trouble 
with some of us in Washington,” I told 
him, “is that we have talked about big 
money so long we sometimes lose sight 
of what a penny means to so many 
people.” 

Louis’ thought-provoking letter also 
seems to refute the reasons recently 
given for the closing of a penny-bank 
manufacturer in New Jersey. The com- 
pany is making no more penny banks, 
they stated, because our young people no 
longer consider less than a dime worthy 
of their notice. Carry on, Louis Bern- 
stein, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. ARMSTRONG asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
today for 15 minutes, following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. POTTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 10 
minutes today, following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 

Mr. MEADER asked and was given 


permission to address the House for 10° 


minutes today, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


HEATING-OIL SUPPLY 
Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


_ unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. In there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 19 the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for Defense, after making a survey 
among the major suppliers of heating 
oil to the east coast and most of the 
tank-terminal resellers of distillate fuels, 
reached the conclusion that, assuming 
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normal or colder weather during the bal- 
ance of the season, there would be a 
shortage in the northeast area north of 
Norfolk, Va., of approximately 6,000,000 
barrels of distillate fuels, which would 
represent a 10-percent deficit for the 
months of February and March. 

I have been advised today that as a 
result of favorable weather conditions 
as of February 1 the anticipated short- 
age has been reduced to 5 percent, or 
3,000,000 barrels. ; 

I am confident that the continued in- 
terest in this matter on the part of the 
industry and several Government agen- 
cies can and will result in the delivery of 
sufficient heating oils between now and 
March 31 to prevent a shortage. 

In this connection, I am including 
for the REcorp an article which appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal of today en- 
titled “Petroleum Firms To Ship 5 Per- 
cent More Heating Oil to East Coast in 
Return For Review of Their Price Ceil- 
ings”: 

In exchange for a promise that the oil 
industry’s price ceilings would be reviewed, 
14 major oil companies yesterday agreed to 
ship 5 percent more heating oil to the 
east coast over the next 2 months. 

The Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense urged the increased shipments to 
avert a threatened 3,000,000 barrel short- 
age of heating oil, particularly in New Eng- 
land. The companies agreed to make the 
shipments, despite high costs involved. 

The agency said Defense Mobilizer Wilson 
had indicated that “any agreed-upon 
changes will be made no later than June 1.” 
This promise means a review of the whole 
pricing structure in the industry, trans- 
portation included, the PAD said. 

A Government program to subsidize the 
cost of transporting heating oil to the east 
coast for the next 3 months was abandoned 
because Mr. Wilson indicated he wouldn’t 
go along with the plan. PAD reported Mr. 
Wilson as saying a subsidy would be hard 
to control. 

Tanker rates have jumped 200 percent 
from a year ago, while suppliers’ prices have 
remained frozen. Because of this, noninte- 
grated east coast suppliers cannot bring in 
Gulf Coast oil under OPS ceiling except at 
a loss of about 2.4 cents a gallon, the agency 
explained. 

PAD estimated that the out-of-pocket cost 
to the industry in the voluntary program 
of bringing 5 percent more fuel oil to the 
east coast will be seven or eight million 
dollars. Last week, PAD estimated a 6,000,- 
000-barrel shortage of heating oil on the 
east coast, but yesterday said the estimated 
shortage was revised to 3,000,000 barrels dur- 
ing February and March. The revision was 
due to a warm January, PAD explained. 

The industry agreed to ship necessary re- 
quirements of fuel oil to the East Coast at 
a meeting with PAD yesterday. About 75 
representatives of about 35 companies, in- 
cluding most of the major ones, were on 
hand. Out of this group representatives of 
14 companies said they would take care of 
the 5 percent requirement. 

Agreement came after A. P. Frame, Assist- 
ant Deputy Administrator of PAD, told them: 
“We are about to run out of oil unless some- 
thing is done. You must recognize that, 
despite the cost to you, the industry can- 
not permit fuel oil shortages on the eastern 
seaboard.” Mr. Frame said that a plea to 
the Office of Price Stabilization to hike prices 
had not worked and that the subsidy plan 
was disapproved. 

Mr. Frame said, “‘These companies in many 
cases are confronted with heavy expenses,” 
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He applauded their willingness to take on 
the job and said, “We have gone to the heart 
of the matter.” 


Further, I am including the following 
dispatch taken from the UP wire service 
today: 

Extra supplies of heating oil will be shipped 
into the northeast United States under a 
plan undertaken by 14 oil companies to avert 
@ threatened fuel shortage in that region. 

A. P.. Frame, Assistant Deputy Adminis- 
trator of the Petroleum Administration for 
Defense (PAD), said the operators agreed to 
the plan yesterday after mobilization of- 
ficials promised a thorough review of price 
ceilings for heating oil on the east and Guif 
coasts. 

Frame estimated the firms might suffer 
an out-of-pocket cost of between seven and 
eight million dollars in the program, 

“It was the greatest display of social con- 
sciousness on the part of industry I've ever 
seen,” he said. “It’s an example of indus- 
try—any industry—at its best.” 


PRUDENTIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. In there objection to 
the request of the gentleman “from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to bring to the attention of 
the House a strike that is going on in the 
country today involving the Prudential 
Life Insurance Co. and its agents. I 
have had a great deal of mail from pol- 
icyholders criticizing the conduct of the 
company in the strike—the way they 
handled negotiations. The union asked 
the company to turn the matter over to 
the United States Arbitration Commis- 
sion, but they refused. 

What concerns me more than anything 
else is the great number of policyholders 
who are affected by the nonpayment of 
premiums and the possiblity of lapsing 
or canceling the policies which would re- 
quire many people to submit themselves 
for physical examinations and cause the 
dropping of insurance on which they 
have paid for a great number of years, 
and the fact that the company is using 
money belonging to the policyholders to 
advertise in the newspapers throughout 
the country misstating to the people the 
true facts of the case. 

There are 15,000 agents involved in 
this strike. It would seem to me it would 
be in good grace for the company to try 
to do everything they possibly could to 
settle the strike, but they have stymied 
every effort on.the part of the union and 
on the part of the agents to try to get 
together and make a settlement. They 
have ignored all of the true laws of 
collective bargaining. 

There are so many investigations go- 
ing on today that I think it would be a 
very good idea to investigate the Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Co. and see how 
they operate, what makes them tick, and 
see how their officers are elected. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am acquainted 
with that situation. I wrote a letter and 
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sent a telegram to the president of the 
Prudential Life Insurance Co. urging him 
to sit on a negotiating committee, but 
he declined to do so. It seems to me the 
representatives of the union have shown 
a very agreeable and harmonious state 
of mind and a desire to adjust the differ- 
ences that exist in that field. 

I join my distinguished friend from 
Pennsylvania in the remarks he has just 
made. It seems to me that if the repre- 
sentatives of management would sit down 
with the representatives of labor, labor 
not impugning the motives of manage- 
ment and management not impugning 
the motives of labor—I am satisfied 
labor is not impugning the motives of 
management and I do not accuse man- 
agement of impugning the motives of 
labor—that strike would be settled very 
quickly. 

Mr. GREEN. I thank the gentleman. 


THE ‘CHICAGO SANITARY COMMISSION 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. In there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, nearly 50 
years ago in order to save the lives and 
health of over 3,500,000 people in Chi- 
cago and its environs, and in order to 
bring about cheaper freight transporta- 
tion between the Lakes and the Gulf of 
Mexico, the sanitary district was created 
in Chicago. Nearly $200,000,000 was 
spent at that time to change the flow of 
the Chicago River connecting it with the 
Mississippi, providing water transporta- 
tion from Chicago to the Gulf. The Sec- 
retary of War permitted the diversion of 
a certain amount of flow from the Lakes 
into the Chicago River, and then into the 
Illinois and Mississippi Rivers so as to 
reverse the flow of the river into the 
Lakes which had been polluting the wa- 
ters of Lake Michigan. That was done. 
But, unfortunately, our Corps of Engi- 
neers was under the impression that 
such diversion would lower the level of 
the Lakes. We contended that it would 
not, but the shipping interests succeed- 
ed in inducing the States of Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Ohio to fight this diver- 
sion on the grounds that the level of 
the Lakes would be lowered. They took 
their case to the Federal Courts and 
we were denied the use of the amount 
of water originally granted. Finally, 
it went to the Supreme Court. That 
body rendered a judgment, and issued 
a mandate which, in effect, reduced the 
amount of diversion to about one-fifth 
of what the sanitary trustees were 
withdrawing. Now the States that orig- 
inally brought this action, realizing their 
mistake and knowing that the level of 
the Lakes has not been lowered by the 
amount of water that we divert, are now 
seeking, through a bill recently intro- 
duced by a Member from one of these 
States, to establish a Great Lakes water 
level commissions to study the problem 
of high waters and the great damage re- 
sulting therefrom to properties along the 
shores of the Lakes. Of course, the ac- 
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tivities of such a commission would cost 
the Government millions of dollars. 

Their problem can best be solved, I 
believe, by the enactment of the joint 
resolution I introduced today authoriz- 
ing the Sanitary District of Chicago to 
divert additional waters from Lake Mich- 
igan up to a maximum of 3,500 cubic 
feet per second, in addition to all domes- 
tic pumpage, to flow into the Chicago 
Sanitary District Canal and other water- 
ways adjacent to the city. This greater 
flow will serve the dual purpose of pro- 
tecting the health of the 4,090,000 citi- 
zens of Chicago as well as providing ade- 
quate water transportation in and about 
Chicago and on down to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Chicago has again become a 
great defense production area for the 
arsenal of democracy, and the demands 
for this water transportation have in- 
creased tremendously. This proposed 
additional diversion is very vital to con- 
tinued maximum production of defense 
materials in the Chicago area. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks on this 
important matter, and I hope when my 
joint resolution, referred to above, comes 
before the House the Members will co- 
operate with us by giving it their support 
and approval. 

The Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


REPUDIATE THE YALTA AGREEMENT 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, this be- 
ing the anniversary of the signing of 
the Yalta agreement, I ask unanimous 
consent at this time to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, 7 years 
ago today the Stalin-Roosevelt-Churchill 
conspiracy took place at Yalta. In Feb- 
ruary of 1945, at Yalta, an agreement 
which is morally wrong and politically 
inexpedient was subscribed to by this 
Nation. Vast capitulations to Russian 
demands resulted in the betrayal of Po- 
land into Russian hands. It was at Yal- 
ta, where an ailing President, surrounded 
by advisers of the Alger Hiss caliber, 
whose loyalty to this country has been 
questioned, allowed Russia to annex our 
heroic ally, Poland. 

The present events in the Far and 
Middle East and the wrongs toward Po- 
land can be traced directly to the Yalta 
agreement, and, as a consequence of Yal- 
ta and of other agreements expressing 
the policy of appeasement, the Polish 
Nation has not only lost its independence 
but all of Europe is threatened by Rus- 
sian Communist imperialism which has 
also gained momentous advantages in 
the Far East. 

The repudiation of Yalta is an indis- 
pensable part of any new policy tending 
to the liberation of Poland and of the 
other nations enslaved by Soviet Russia 
and to the preservation of peace. The 
present Korean war had its inception in 
the conspiracy at Yalta 7 years ago. 
And that nefarious agreement has never 
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been approved by the people of this 
country officially. While we professed 
great interest in a free Korea, our acts 
belied our work and sold her down the 
river; just as Poland was sold. 

After the Yalta agreement, Poland be- 
came enslaved. We in the United States 
will never be able to forget our disgrace- 
ful actions, our failure to live up to prin- 
ciple. The Polish people were the first 
to fight the Nazi tyrants; they were the 
first to be conquered by the Communist 
barbarians. By means of the iniquitous 
Yalta agreement and through bribery, 
corruption, intimidation and coercion, 
they have been deprived of the freedom 
which they had so richly earned by their 
persistent and heroic efforts during the 
years of struggle. 

Let us not forget that it was Poland 
who called a halt to appeasement when 
in 1939 she resisted two dictators at 
the same time. Although outwardly 
crushed, the people of Poland still re- 
sist with the secret and patient deter- 
mination to regain their independence 
which neither time nor Communist prop- 
aganda can ever conquer. On every 
front around the world they joined wi-h 
others who shared their faith, striving 
to recover that freedom which is every 
man’s right—above the narrow distinc- 
tions of race, color, or creed. 

Surely freedom and independence was 
earned by the Poles for fulfilling their 
duty beyond glory. Poland has suffered 
not only at the hands of her enemies 
but also by her association with those 
who posed as friends. The western de- 
mocracies must bear the responsibility. 
Yes, we Americans, who have not kept 
our promises given to Poland are re- 
sponsible for it. Our administration is 
guilty, because in Tehran and Yalta it 
agreed to turn Poland over to the Soviet 
sphere of interest—turned over to So- 
viet bondage and completely abandoned 
by the western democracies after the 
war. 

The time is long past due when this 
Nation should repudiate the agreement 
concluded at Yalta. The Soviets have 
given ample proof that the pledges made 
at Yalta were disregarded. The decisions 
of Yalta no longer bind us. We must, 
without further delay, repudiate this ill- 
conceived document that is steering us 
headlong into another declared world 
war. 

Our stand at this crucial point must 
be expressed by a firm and convincing 
action aimed at restoring to Poland and 
other nations swallowed up by the Com- 
munists, the freedom that has virtually 
disappeared from their midst. Since the 
United States Senate has failed thus far 
to ratify the Yalta agreement, I want 
to once again express my firm convic- 
tion that this Nation should no longer 
continue to honor this shameful docu- 
ment of appeasement. The repudiation 
of the agreements concluded at Yalta 
and Tehran is a concerted course of 
action which I believe and hope will tend 
to lead to the eventual emancipation of 
Poland. 





The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
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Missouri [Mr. ARMSTRONG] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 


REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS CON- 
CERNING GERMANY 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate the courtesy of this special 
order, so that I may put into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a report and recom- 
mendations concerning Germany, based 
upon my recent trip to that country. 
Previous to my entry into Germany, I 
conferred with Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, at his headquarters near Paris, 
and told him of the study I proposed to 
make. He was kind enough to ask me 
for a copy of this report, for his infor- 
mation and use. Also, Mr. Frank Pace, 
Secretary of the Army, in a conference 
in Frankfort while my study was in prog- 
ress, asked me for my findings and rec- 
ommendations. I complied with these 
requests, and sent copies also to Mr. 
John J. McCloy, United States Commis- 
sioner in Germany, and to the Office of 
German Affairs in the State Department. 
I hope that this report mey have some 
value for my colleagues in this Congress. 


REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING 
GERMANY By O. K. A2?MSTRONG, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS, SIXTH MIssOuRI DISTRICT 


EXTENT 


The visit that Mrs. Armstrong and I made 
to Germany absorbed almost all of the last 3 
weeks of November 1951. It took my wife 
and myself to meetings and conferences at 
Frankfurt, Berlin, Frankfurt, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Dusseldorf, Bielefeld, Essen, Bocum 
Hambern, Duisberg, Bonn, Frankfurt, Bonn, 
Cologne, Dusseldorf, Bremen, Hamburg, 
Saitzgitter, Frankfurt, Bad Meuheim, and 
back to Frankfurt. 


PURPOSE 


In September I announced that we planned 
to travel in Germany in order “to study ways 
and means whereby the people of the United 
States and the people of Germany could co- 
operate in defense of Europe and the free 
world.” Because of my former visits to Ger- 
many and because of the articles I had writ- 
ten in the Readers Digest pleading for coop- 
eration and criticizing many of the restric- 
tive and punitive policies of the tripartite 
occupation, I was given a hearty welcome at 
every point. Numerous invitations to visit 
and to speak came in before we left, and a 
tour was arranged partly by business groups 
in Germany. Considerable publicity was 
given our trip, many of the papers calling it 
a tour “by two American ambassadors of 
good will.” 


CONTACTS AND CONFERENCES 


In the period of our visit I spoke in most 
of the above-mentioned places, and in addi- 
tion, visited several refugee camps, many 
manufacturing plants, steel works, coal 
mines, and other industries. I spoke 20 
times, held numerous press conferences, and 
interviewed more than 100 German citizens, 
for the most part leaders of the German Gov- 
ernment, of churches, and of industries. 

Largest meeting I addressed was 2,500 
members of the association of steel manu- 
facturers at dinner in Dusseldorf. Others: 
350 faculty and students of Bethel Seminary, 
Bielefeld; 250 apprentices at the machine- 
tool works of Hamburg; numerous members 
of the Bundestag, Bonn; several conferences 
of members of the international Christian 
leadership movement. In addition, I was 
the speaker at the Thanksgiving Day ban- 
quet of American officials and the American 
colony at Hamburg. 

(A) Germans: Among those interviewed at 
length in connection with mutual problems 
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confronting Germany and the United States, 
and ways and means to establish closer co- 
operation for mutual defense, were: Presi- 
dent Houss, of the German Republic; Presi- 
dent Elhers, of the Bundestag; Vice President 
Schmidt, of the Bundestag; Minister for Eco- 
nomic Affairs Erhardt; Minister for Refugees 
Warner G. Middelmann; representatives of 
the ministries of Foreign Affairs, Industries, 
Labor, and Church Relations; members of 
the Bundestag Schmidt, Baade, Blank, Von 
Merkatz, Tillmanns, Phleiderer, Frau Reh- 
ling, Frau Dr. Steinbis, Willhausen, Holzapfel, 
Gerstenmaier, Hennig, Bausch, Leonhard, and 
others to a total of about 40; burgermeis- 
ters (lord mayors): Leiske, of Frankfurt; 
Voss, of Bad Nauheim; Kaisen, of Bremen; 
Lauderbeck, of Bielefeld; Bauer, of Ham- 
burg; and representatives of the mayors’ 
Officers and of city councils of Bonn, Saltz- 
gitter, Essen, Bocum, and Hamborn; emi- 
nent churchmen and churchwomen, such as: 
Dr. Freudenberg (World Council of Churches, 
director of refugee project), Heilsberg; Frau 
Margaret Gaertner, ICL, Berlin; Dr. Otto 
Fricke, president of ICL, Frankfurt; Von 
Rothkirch und Panthen, secretary of the 
YMCA, Dusseldorf; Oberkirchonrat Ranke, 
Bonn; Superintendent Dr. Kunst, Bonn; 
Pastor Curt Ronicke, Bethel Seminary; and 
Pastor Rudolph Hardt, director of Von 
Bodenschwingh’s Institutions, Bielefeld; 
outstanding educators such as: Dr. Heyde, 
of Cologne University; Drs. Kaufmann, 
Gollwitzer, Richter (president), and Scheu- 
ner, of Bonn University; Kern, of Bad Ems; 
Harten, of Dusseldorf; and Senator Harms- 
sen, director of research of the Bremen 
Aunsschuss fur Wirtschaftsforschung; busi- 
ness and professional leaders, including: Dr. 
Ernst Deissmann, Esso, Hamburg; Alfred 
Michel, Hamborn; Franz Polsguter, director 
of Tiegelshahl, Bochum; Hardach, Essen; 
Nedelmann, Essen; Erbsloh, importer, Dus- 
seldorf; Ahrhardt, Esso, Frankfurt; Von 
Bohlen, Krupp Works, Essen; K. H. Pheffer, 
editor of Geopolitik, Hamburg; Rittsstieg, 
director of Reichswerke, Saltzgitter; Bloh, 
shipping manufacturer, Hamburg; Dr. Wil- 
helm Heidemann, director of coal mines, 
Bochum; and Karl Koch. 

(B) American: Among the more important 
and helpful contacts made with Americen 
officials were the following: Commodore 
Charles R. Jeffs, land commissioner for 
Bremen; Maurice E. Lee, public relations 
officer, Bremen; Halleck Lovejoy Rose, secre- 
tary of the embassy, Hamburg; Brig. Gen. 
McClure, director of psychological warfare, 
United States Army, Washington (then in 
Frankfurt); Michael Harris, Director of Of- 
fice of Economic Affairs, Bonn.; Sidney Will- 
ner, decartelization, Frankfurt; Col. James 
Henley and Col. W. A. Huntsberry, con- 
sultants on agreements with Germany, 
Heidelberg; Russell Weyland, of the Coal 
Export Authority, Dusseldorf; E. A. Ander- 
son, Jr., director of the United States In- 
formation Center, Essen. 

In addition, I conferred with numerous 
American representatives of the press and 
of business located in Germany. 


THE PROBLEM 


As I see the problem, it is one of finding 
the best possible ways and means to bring 
the German Government and people as 
quickly as possible into cooperation with 
the Government and people of the United 
States and our NATO allies in defense against 
further Communist aggression. 


FAVORABLE FACTORS 


Numerous factors favorable to closer 
friendship and cooperation by Germany 
could be mentioned, among them: 

Gratitude for Marshall-plan aid. German 
leaders and intelligent German people know 
that this aid has been of inestimable value 
to their economy. 

Appreciation for mcdification of some of 
the harsher occupation policies for which 
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both Mr. and Mrs. McCloy are given most 
frequent praise. 

Assistance given through church and civic 
groups, such as CARE, the relief food and 
clothing during the hardest years from 
1946 to 1948; technical advice and assistance 
from American experts, and more recently, 
exchange visits of industrial, labor, farm, and 
educational leaders. 

Specific assistance given in projects such 
as CARE are of orphans, resettlement of 
refugees and expellees, and rebuilding of 
churches. 

UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 


I was in an excellent position to obtain 
critical opinions as to the American and 
Allied policies, since I was speaking and in- 
terviewing not as an Official but as a private 
citizen and one recognized as sympathetic 
to a program of removal of unnecessary re- 
strictions and controls and of closer coopera- 
tion with Germany to create a new and 
democratic regime. 

Despite the desire of the German people 
to line up with the West, I was reminded 
constantly of the huge psychological barriers 
that make this needed cooperation exceed- 
ingly difficult. I realize it will be contended 
that these unfavorable items are mere gripes 
of a defeated people, exaggerated out of their 
proper importance, economically or political- 
ly. That is largely true. That is why I 
call them psychological barriers. Inm- the 
thinking of German leaders and people, these 
are the things that prevent cooperation. 
More outstanding are the following: 

Dismantling of plants 

Bitterness over the dismantling of indus- 
trial plants in Germany, a process of destruc- 
tion in the guise of reparations that went on 
until into 1950, is frequently expressed. It 
would be difficult to conceive a more sense- 
less and tragic policy than this program, 
identified in all German thinking with the 
Morgenthau policy of changing Germany 


from an industrial to a pastoral nation. 
In 1949, when I made a moving picture 
reel of the dismantling still going on in the 
British and French zones, I predicted that 
within 2 years Congress would be asked to 
appropriate money to replace many of these 
plants. In effect, our economic aid to Ger- 


many is now doing exactly that. Two years 
ago, I saw millions of dollars of dismantled 
machinery stored at the Thyssen-Hutte 
plant at Hamborn. On this recent trip, I 
saw most of that stuff in crates rusting away 
on the docks at Hamburg. Most unfortunate 
result of dismantling was to increase unem- 
ployment. Germans understand full well 
that the destruction was to eliminate com- 
petition of German industrial output with 
British and French exports. They blame us 
for not halting this program sooner. 


Military Security Board 


This Board is the principal major hold- 
over of the punitive program for dealing with 
Germany. On every hand, from scores of 
German leaders, I heard it denounced as in- 
consistent with our new policy of utilizing 
the full productive capacity of Germany for 
defense of Europe and the free world. 

While in Germany, this Board made sev- 
eral announcements of refusals to permit 
the expansion of plants. One involved pro- 
hibition against further reactivating the 
Thyssen-Hutte steel works. Another pro- 
hibited extension of production of the Salz- 
gitter steel plant. I visited both these plants 
on this trip. Both could be put back into 
needed production promptly, resulting not 
only in increased steel output, so badly 
needed for European defense, but also in the 
employment of thousands of workmen now 
idle and under constant Communist propa- 
ganda influeace. 

During the time I was in Germany, nu- 
merous of my colleagues were there also, on 
Official missions with committees of Con- 
gress, studying ways to increase Germany's 
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contribution to the western defense effort. 
It seemed to me like a slap im the face of 
Members of Congress, the policymaking body 
of this Government, to have repeated an- 
nouncements come from the so-called Mili- 
tary Security Board, completely opposed to 
the accepted congressional policy of full 
German participation in the defense effort, 
including proper share of production. The 
incongruity of the situation is not lost on 
the German people. 


Forced export of coal 


On every hand, I heard vigorous protests 
against the program of enforced exportation 
of coal from Germany. With winter at hand, 
the question will grow more acute. I went 
into the matter thoroughly with our officials, 
at Diisseldorf and at Bonn. I discussed it 
with President Heuss, with several ministers 
of the Bonn Government, and members of 
the Bundestag. I consider it a problem de- 
manding immediate adjustment. 

Purpose of the enforced coal export is of 
course to collect reparations in kind. Even 
if that were a wise action at the close of 
hostilities, it does not the fit the picture at 
present. It is clearly unfair to force the 
Germans to export coal needed to strengthen 
their own economy and their own participa- 
tion in the defense effort, and at a cost below 
the market price. Whether it is true or 
not, most Germans believe that they buy 
back the very same coal exported, at nearly 
twice the price they paid. Here is the 
source of much unnecessary ill feeling. 


Continued imprisonment of military men 


From Count von Bulow, recently released 
from Landsburg prison, and from numerous 
other individuals with close knowledge of the 
imprisonment of those held as war criminals, 
I heard repeated criticism of the policy of 
continued punishment of military men this 
long after the end of hostilities. They de- 
clare that the real war criminals should have 
all been tried and punished promptly; they 
cite the action of the Soviets in granting 
general amnesty to German military and 
civilian Jeaders, and the tremendous propa- 
ganda the Communists make of the Ameri- 
can persecutions. 

The Kemritz case 

Here is perhaps the best example of -an 
incident magnified beyond its proper im- 
portance, but the Kemritz case only high- 
lights the fact that many of our policies have 
stumbled into bad public relations. Kem- 
titz was convicted by a German court for be- 
traying Germans into the hands of Soviet 
authorities in Berlin, yet an order from the 
office of our High Commissioner held up the 
decision of the German court, on the ground 
that Kemritz had been employed on occa- 
sion by the United States Government and 
his activities had been useful to us. I heard 
this action most vehemently denounced 
throughout the western zones of Germany. 
Whatever the merits of the case, it has be. 
come a symbol of American insincerity in 
dealing with Soviet relations, and of inter- 
ference in what we agreed should be free ad- 
ministration of justice by German courts in 
locai affairs. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


From my interviews, several other matters 
of more or less importance emerged as prob- 
lems that should be quickly disposed of in 
order to enlist full cooperation of the German 
Government and people: 

Occupation costs constitute a source of 
deep resentment. The matter was mentioned 
by several members of the Bundestag. They 
feel that the cost is excessive, in view of any 
benefits derived from the occupation either 
by Germany or the Allies. 

Decartelization is another source of anxiety 
and irritation. According to my observation, 
decartelization is a form of industrial dis- 
mantling. Information from American 
sources corroborates that those in charge of 
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this program have pursued the matter from 
an ideological rather than from a practical 
standpoint, President Heuss was particularly 
critical of this policy, and pointedly asked 
why results could not better be obtained by 
antitrust laws, as in the United States. 

Blocked money and credits have caused 
severe hardships to German firms. Author- 
ities say they need investments of foreign 
capital, and unfreezing the credits and 
earned revenue of foreign capital would 
greatly stimulate production. 

Appropriation of property under our alien 
property acts appears to Germans as an un- 
just punishment based upon their defeat in 
war and not upon any type of personal ac- 
countability. They contend that the pro- 
gram has no justification except as repara- 
tions, and that reparations should be de- 
cided in connection with a treaty of peace: 
In my opinion, to hold all citizens of an 
enemy country responsible for the misdeeds 
of a totalitarian regime is not in keeping 
with humane concepts of justice. The policy 
should be drastically modified if Germany is 
now to become one of the western allies. 


POLICY OF NEUTRALITY 


Another factor, internal to Germany, needs 
serious consideration. It is the growing 
sentiment to remain neutral in the quarrel 
between the United States and Russia: It is 
a definite movement, led by Dr. Martin Nie- 
molier, and includes numerous pastors of 
both Catholic and Protestant faiths, such as 
Gustav W. Heinemann, Meyer zu Schwabe- 
dissen and Pastor Wilhelm von Neusching; 
the whole pacifist group such as Herbert 
Werner and Karl Gerhard Steck; a sizable 
proportion of young people and of veterans 
of the recent war; intellectuals, and of course, 
the Communist leaders and their adherents. 
While these certainly do not constitute a 
majority of the German people, they are 
very vocal, articulate, and except for the 
Communist fringe, respected. 

The thesis of this group was explained by 
one of Dr. Niemoiler’s most ardent disciples, 
Meyer zu Schwabedissen, at a meeting of 
some 40 leaders in Bielefeld held in my honor. 
It cropped out in many of the discussions 
and press conferences. It runs like this: 

“Let us make a deal with Soviet Russia, 
whereby they are to withdraw from the east- 
ern zone, give us back our eastern territories, 
and leave us united. In return, Germany 
will be neutral, unarmed, peaceful, and freed 
from the conflicts between the West and the 

Kurt Schumacher, leader of the Sccialist 
Party, has all but endorsed this plan, and is 
using it for propaganda purposes against the 
present governmental leaders. While Schu- 
macher is doing this mostly to gain strength 
for his party, still he is a vigorous leader 
and may win out unless we move quickly to 
convince the German people tha’ they will 
be better off by joining the West, rearming, 
and standing with us against Communist 
aggression. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I strongly recommend a sweeping new 
policy toward Germany, intended to over- 
come the obstacles that prevent the most 
friendly relations with the German people, 
that will counteract and overcome Soviet 
propaganda directed at keeping Germany 
antagonistic toward the West, and designed 
to establish lasting political, economic, and 
military cooperation between our Govern- 
ment and people and those of Germany. 

It is understandable that during the first 
years of allied occupation we could refuse 
to take into account any criticisms of our 
policies from Germans. We countered by 
constantly reminding them that they started 
the war, brought all this misery upon them- 
selves, never should have supported Hitler 
anyhow, and now had to atone for their sins. 
But after 6% years, that has worn pretty 
thin, particularly since it is based upon the 
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shaky foundation of mass guilt and more es- 
pecially since we now must decide which is 
to our greater interest—to keep up the pun- 
ishment or to treat the Germans as partners 
in a life-and-death struggle with a formi- 
dable totalitarian regime. 

As for me, I strongly urge that we bring 
our policies into line with the realities of 
the international situation. There is no 
doubt in my nind, after my numerous con- 
ferences and interviews with German lead- 
ers, that the best way to accomplish this 
would be to draft and sign quickly a peace 
treaty with Germany, similar in general tone 
and provisions to the peace treaty given 
Japan. 

Principal value of such a treaty would be 
psychological. After agreement with Britain, 
France, and other nations who were at war 
with Nazi Germany (except Soviet Russia), 
then the Soviet regime would be asked to 
agree to sign the treaty. Certainly, the 
Soviets would violently object and refuse to 
consent to any provisions guaranteeing free- 
dom and peace for Germany. The western 
nations should then go ahead and with such 
world-wide publicity as attended the Jap- 
anese Peace Conference lest September, sign 
the treaty with representatives of the Bonn 
Government and any democratic representa- 
tives of the eastern zone “in exile,” making 
it clear that the treaty @vers all of Ger- 
many and only the Soviet Union and its 
stooges prevent a unified Germany as the 
keystone of peace in Europe. 

The propaganda value of this move would 
be incalculable. The strongest appeal the 
Reds are making to Germans, east and west, 
at present is that they will give Germany 
“unity and freedom.” We know, of course, 
that they mean unity and freedom under 
Communist comination. The Germans do 
not want that. But if we delay indefinitely 
in reaching a settlement with them, then 
the Reds will gain steadily as the only hope 
ever to have a united country. If we beat 
them at their own game, the Germans will 
swing almost solidly behind the western 
powers, and begin vigorous resistance against 
the Red regime in their eastern sector. 

In case the present administration does 
not feel capable of leadership in this program 
of a treaty, we must at least push for new 
agreements with the Bonn government that 
will accomplish as many as possible of the 
gains that a treaty would insure. 

Policies to implement such a treaty, or 
agreements, must be promptly adopted, all 
geared to bring about cooperation between 
Germany and the western nations along the 
three lines mentioned: 


I, Political cooperation 


This can best be accomplished by estab- 
lishing political equality for Germany in its 
relations with the western nations. The oc- 
cupation has lasted too long. It is almost 
axiomatic that any power occupying a coun- 
try defeated in war defeats its own purpose 
if it attempts permanent subjugation and 
control. 

Tremendous gains could have been made 
by the western powers if in 1947 at the be- 
ginning of the Marshall plan activities, Ger- 
many had been given political freedom and 
the occupation ended except for troops to 
assist German authorities in preserving or- 
der. Now we must make up for lost time. 
Cutting all political restrictions except those 
agreed to in a treaty, and announcing full 
equality for democratic Germany is the 
most important step. 

Additional factors in securing political 
cooperation would be: 

1. Announce that it is the firm policy of 
the western allies to unite East and West 
Germany as quickly as the East can be freed 
from Soviet domination. 

2. Leave open for future developments and 
decisions the question of the eastern bound- 
ary of Germany, and the areas tentatively 
given to Poland and the Soviet Union. 
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8. Move to bring Germany quickly into 
the United Nations. 

4. Press vigorously in the United Nations 
for an accounting of the German prisoners 
of war held by the Soviets. 


II. Economic cooperation 


We should establish permanent bonds of 
economic cooperation between the United 
States and Germany, as the best possible 
insurance against totalitarian revival in Ger- 
many and against Soviet aggression from the 
east. Germany has been the industrial heart 
of Europe, and it is senseless to count on a 
strong economy in Europe without Ger- 
many’s contribution. 

Foremost factor in this is the immediate 
removal of all economic restrictions upon 
peacetime industry. 

The treaty or future agreements should 
make this sweeping concession to economic 
cooperation of German production. There 
should be no restrictions upon revival of 
shipping, of transportation by air or on 
land. Dismantled plants should be rebuilt 
on the same basis that the industrial po- 
tential of Britain and France is being aided 
by American money or credits. 

It is well known that most of the dis- 
mantling program, and now the program 
of restrictions of the Military Security Board, 


* were and are based upon desire on the part 


of the British and French to eliminate the 
competition of German industry. This was 
freely admitted to me by Officials of both 
these countries on my visits in 1947 and 
1949, and corroborated by American officials 
dealing with economic matters in Germany. 
That is one reason why so little of the dis- 
mantled equipment was ever used. The aim 
was to get it out of production. 

Several German industrial leaders com- 
mented upon the offer of the French to 
abandon the Military Security Board if the 
Germans would accept the Schumann plan, 
meaning that, after all, the French do not 
fear revival of so-called German militarism 
as claimed, and are willing to risk it if they 
can obtain the advantages in coal and steel 
which the Schumann plan would give them. 

Whatever the British and French attitude, 
the fact remains that the American tax- 
payers are having to foot the bill for keep- 
ing Germany’s industrial potential restricted, 
in aid direct or indirect to Germany and 
countries that normally exchanged their 
products for Germany’s industrial output. 
This is directly opposed to our interests, 
and thus to the interests of all the western 
allies. We know also that competition will 
be a healthy thing for all of Europe’s in- 
dustry in the future, and that elimination of 
competition only serves to maintain moncp- 
olies and cartels. 

These further steps in economic coopera- 
tion should be taken: 

1. Encourage agreement upon a substitute 
plan for the Schumann plan which will in- 
sure proper distribution and utilization of 
coal and steel of all countries of Europe, 
without the governmental monopoly which 
the Schumann plan would enforce. 

2. Seek just settlements of such ques- 
tions as occupation costs, the exportation 
of coal, decartelization of industry, and the 
confiscation of property. 

3. Abandon the Military Security Board. 
Establish instead a Defense Production 
Board for all of Europe, with Germany rep- 
resented as equal partner. Let this Board 
recommend the allocations of materials 
going into western defense production in 
European countries, on a fair basis of avail- 
ability of machinery and manpower. 

4. Assist Germany with credits, granted for 
long periods. Such credits should be used 


to: Rebuild industrial production; secure 
needed raw materials, which German indus- 
try could make into finished products; con- 
struct housing for workers. 

5. Announce as a policy of the United 
States to help overcome and prevent unem- 
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ployment in Germany, particularly among 
the youth. Announce that under our new 
policy of cooperation, every young man and 
young woman may hope, by their own indus- 
try and thrift, to own property, to have full 
employment, and to maintain happy homes. 

6. Assist in every possible way to solve the 
problem of the refugees and expellees. There 
are more than 10,000,000 of these in the 
western zone of Germany. The problem of 
their employment is enormous. There can 
be no final economic stability of Germany 
until these groups are resettled or integrated 
On some permanent basis. 


III, Military cooperation 


The rank and file of German people con- 
sider it tragic that they must devote any of 
their future resources and manpower to 
military preparations, particularly in view 
of the occupation policy of demilitarism. 
Yet on the whole they understand the neces- 
sity, and are ready to join the West in the 
common defense. 

The psychological time for such coopera- 
tion is now. Time and again German lead- 
ers complained to me of delay in getting the 
program going. They said: “We have been 
ready since General Eisenhower brought us 
his message of good will. Nearly a year has 
gone by. What are you waiting for?” 

Our policy should make it clear that we 
are not seeking any revival of militarism in 
Germany; that it is not a question of rearm- 
ing Germany; that the problem is how to 
cooperate with Germany, and Germany with 
the western allies, in preventing further 
Soviet aggression and joining in collective 
security to insure the peace of Europe and 
the free world. 

Of tremendous concern among German 
leaders and people is the knowledge that our 
plan calls for holding on the Rhine. That 
is the plan continually talked of by our mil- 
itary men, discussed in our official publica- 
tions and our popular magazines, and made 
official in the eyes of the Germans, at least, 
by the recent maneuvers of the American 
troops, when they began at the Russian zone 
border, retreated to the Rhine, then advanced 
again. This is clear indication that our 
plan is to retreat, then liberate the coun- 
try from the Russian invaders. This has the 
worst possible psychological impact upon 
the German people. We should inform them 
that with their help there will be no retreat; 
in fact, if they can arm soon enough, there 
will be no attack or invasion, and hence no 
bonds upon their cities and homes again. 

There is only one way by which Germans 
will agree wholeheartedly to join in such 
collective security: That is as equals with 
their new allies. 

Repeatedly I heard mention of General 
Eisenhower’s remarks before Members of 
Congress: ‘He said he did not want to com- 
mand any German mercenaries. We will 
not be mercenaries. Give us a chance at 
equal honor and responsibility, and we'll do 
our part.” 

Any plan such as the French proposal for 
German combat teams should be abandoned. 
Even if it were acceptable to the Germans, 
it would not be the best plan militarily. 

The plan which would meet with uniform 
support among Officials of the Bonn govern- 
ment, except the radical Socialist leaders, 
and among the people generally, is this: 

1. Establish an international military or- 
ganization known as the European defense 
force. The words “European army” are not 
only inaccurate but are psychologically un- 
acceptable to the German people. 

2. Provide for national units of the Eu- 
ropean defense force up to the army level, 
commanded by their own officers. Major 
units would be French, German, Belgian, 
and Italian; minor units, Dutch, Scandi- 
navian, and so on, according to available 
manpower. 

3. A combined or joint military staff, rep- 
resenting all the national units on a proper 
a 
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basis, operating under the NATO headquar- 
ters, would set policies and direct activities. 

4. British units would remain outside the 
continental defense force, at least for the 
present. 

5. American units would also remain as 
a@ separate force, but staff officers would be 
in constant attendance at policy discussions 
and in training activities. 

Major emphasis should be in air power, 
both as deterrent to Soviet military aggres- 
sion and as insurance that if the Soviets 
move westward they would be defeated by 
destruction behind their lines. I am firmly 
of the opinion that the policy of huge stand- 
ing land armies, with the United States bear- 
ing most of the cost, is unwise. Stalin and 
company do not fear the land armies of the 
West so much as they fear overwhelming su- 
periority in the air. Furthermore, I do not 
believe we can maintain standing armies in- 
definitely, on the tremendous cost basis of 
western standards, without national bank- 
ruptcy. The United States contribution 
should be mainly in air power, while the 
European contribution should be mainly in 
manpower for land units. 


CONCLUSION 


The time to establish close cooperation 
with Germany is now—in the early days of 
1952. Every factor favors—in fact, de- 
mands—immediate action rather than ex- 
tended conferences, discussions, and bicker- 
ings over details. Most fatal mistake could 
be to permit hypersensitiveness on the part 
of the British and French, and particularly 
the latter, to delay integratién of Germany 
into the European defense force with all the 
power the Germans can supply. 

With German cooperation, political, eco- 
nomic, and military, we can create a bastion 
of strength in Europe that will prevent a 
Soviet attack upon the West, and thus pre- 
vent outbreak of another major war. 

Sincerely submitted, 
O. K. ARMSTRONG, 





The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Potter] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 


PULPWOOD 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, OPS Or- 
der 107 is putting thousands of pulpwood 
producers out of business. These pulp- 
wood producers are located in northern 
Michigan, northern Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota. 

On December 21, 1951, OPS in its Price 
Regulation 107 established a ceiling price 
for pulpwood. This order came at a 
time when the pulpwood producers were 
right in the midst of their harvest. 

In order to understand the injustice 
of this regulation it is necessary that we 
go back and determine how a pulpwood 
producer enters into his contracts and 
how he contracts for his labor. 

Normally the buyers from the various 
paper companies contact the pulpwood 
producers in May or June in an effort 
to enter into a contract as to the amount 
that they will pay for a certain species 
of pulpwood which will be delivered dur- 
ing the following winter. The pulp pro- 
ducers then contract for their stumpage. 
Much of that is done by competitive bid- 
ding which is necessary when they har- 
vest their pulpwood from Federal and 
State forests. They bid on the stump- 
age. Then either through their jobbers 
or contracts they make arrangements 
for their labor to cut the timber, and 
by December 2, when this order went 
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into effect, the vast majority of that 
timber was down and all the money had 
been put into harvesting this pulpwood 
with the exception of transporting it 
to the rail head or to the mills. So, 
order No. 107, which forced these pulp 
producers to accept a price from the 
paper companies which was less than 
the contract that they had already en- 
tered into with the paper companies, 
has resulted in great financial loss to 
these small pulp producers, which, in 
turn means that either they will have 
to carry out their contract and supply 
the pulpwood to the paper companies at 
a great financial loss to themselves or 
else to just let it lie in the woods. They 
will have to go ahead and turn over 
this pulpwood to the paper mills but 
with great financial loss to the small 
producers, and they certainly will not 
be able to produce pulpwood next year, 
and many of them will lose their entire 
business. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I will be happy to 
yield to my distinguished and able col- 
league from Michigan. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. This 
problem of ceiling prices on pulpwood 
affects some 6,000 pulpwood producers 
in northern Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Michigan. The real gist of the problem 
is this: These pulpwood producers who 
sell their product to the pulp and paper 
companies get under way in about May 
of each year when they enter into their 
contracts. Last year, acting in abso- 
lute good faith, pulpwood producers en- 
tered into contracts for the sale of their 
pulpwood at prevailing prices. The pre- 
vailing price of spruce in 1951 was ap- 
proximately $27 per cord. Now the 
pulpwood producers and the paper com- 
panies agreed on that price. The pro- 
ducer started his operation, incurred all 
of his costs on that basis, and then along 
about December 18, OPS came out of a 
clear sky and fixed the ceiling prices of 
spruce at $25 per cord, $2 less per cord 
than the paper companies and the pro- 
ducers had agreed upon, and less than 
the actual cost of production. 

Mr. POTTER. At that time the pro- 
ducer had already incurred his expense 
in connection with the pulpwood. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. That is 
right, and that is why many of these 
producers, if this order is allowed to 
stand, will actually go into bankruptcy, 
and many thousands of others are go- 
ing to suffer serious financial loss. 

Now what is back of all this? The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Potter], 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, (Mr. 
O’Konsk!], and I looked into this thing 
to find out what was back of it. We 
found out several very interesting things 
from OPS officials. No. 1: There is not 
a single pulpwood producer represented 
on their panel, which fixes ceiling prices 
on pulpwood. Every one of the indus- 
try members of this group that fixed this 
pulpwood price to the advantage to the 
pulp and paper companies in this coun- 
try is a former representative or former 
employee of a large paper company, and 
if the gentlemen will permit me I would 
like to give you their names. 


Mr. 
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Mr. POTTER. I will be happy to re- 
ceive them. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. The 
first is Rufus I. Worrell, Director of the 
Forest Products Division of OPS. 

Mr. POTTER. Who employed him 
before he went to OPS? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. He was 
chairman of the board of Mead Sales 
Corp., subsidiary of Mead Corp., of Day- 
ton, Ohio, which is one of the largest 
paper and pulp companies in the United 
States. 

The next is M. C. Walsh, head of the 
Pulp, Paper, and Paperboard Division. 
Before he came to OPS he was director 
o: marketing research for the Champion 
Paper & Fiber Co., of Hamilton, Ohio, 
Houston, Tex., and Canton, N. C., and 
was employed by that firm for 22 years, 
Fe left a year ago to go to OPS. 

The next is C. O. Brown, Chief of the 
Pulpwood Section. He came to OPS 
from the International Paper Co., one 
of the largest paper companies in the 
country, where he was their chief pulp- 
wood buyer. 

The next is Vincent Martin, consult- 
ant, Pulp and Paper Division—who I un- 
derstand is an employee of the Marathon 
Paper Co., of Rothschild, Wis. 

I want to say in fairness to Mr. Brown 
that he did admit to us that the ceiling 
price order was not only untimely but 
unfair to the pulpwood producers. But 
neither he nor any of his superiors have 
shown any willingness to correct their 
serious error. 

It seems apparent from the facts we 
discovered that there was a conspiracy 
among the OPS officials whom I have 
named to fix a ceiling on pulpwood prices 
advantageous to their former employers, 
and one which will enable paper com- 
panies to renege on contracts for higher 
prices which were entered into prior to 
the December 18 order. If this were not 
the case, why did these OPS officials 
completely ignore the pulpwood producer 
and deny him his day in court? 

In my judgment, it certainly is more 
than a coincidence that no one repre- 
senting the pulp producers of this coun- 
try is on the panel or was consulted, and 
that, according to OPS’s own admission, 
only 20 actual pulp producers in north- 
ern Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota 
were consulted prior to the issuance of 
this order, although they have a recog- 
nized association up there and some 
6,000 producers. 

Mr. POTTER. The person who con- 
sulted these 20 pulp producers was a 
representative of a paper company. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. That 
was Vincent Martin, and he admitted to 
us that his contacts with the pulp pro- 
ducers were very few and very casual. 

Mr.O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I think the gentle- 
man from Michigan should also point 
out that based on the average salaries 
these men are getting, it took $75,000 a 
year of the taxpayer’s money for useless 
manpower to arrive at a figure that a 
$3,000-a-year secretary could have ar- 
rived at more fairly and more honestly. 
All she would have had to do was simply 
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send a questionnaire to these 1,000 or 
2,000 pulp wood growers in the United 
States to find out what the cost of pro- 
duction was and arrive at an adequate 
figure, rather than resorting to $75,000 
a year of manpower representing the 
paper industry to set the price for the 
pulp wood producers. That ought to 
be brought out when the Committee on 
Appropriations considers the next appro- 
priation for OPS. 

Mr. POTTER. Does it not seem 
strange to you that we have an adminis- 
tration that makes big claims about the 
special interests of other people, and 
here there is a Government agency, OPS, 
that in this case has represented the 
interests of the paper companies to the 
detriment of the pulp producers, and by 
this regulation 107 allowed the paper 
companies to violate the contracts they 
entered into with the pulp producers in 
the early part of last year. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TRIMBLE). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. MEaDER] is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 


THE DEFENSE ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, Tues- 
day, January 29, 1952, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon] discussed the 
$52,000,000,000 budget for the Defense 
Department for fiscal 1953. His re- 
marks appear on page 615 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD. The’ gentleman 
from Texas invited all Members of the 
House to submit suggestions on how to 
achieve greater economy and efficiency 
in the operation of the Military Estab- 
lishment. I would like to avail myself 
of this invitation. 

The only effective way I know to sep- 
arate the wheat from the chaff in the 
budget requests of the Defense Depart- 
ment is for the Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee to acquire a staff of able 
investigators. It is only by examining 
into the details of the appropriation re- 
quests that the Congress can screen out 
those items which are wasteful, extrav- 
agant, and unnecessary and separate 
them from those which are legitimate 
items of expense in maintaining our De- 
fense Establishment. I addressed the 
House on this subject during the debate 
on the defense appropriation bill last 
year. My remarks are to be found in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, volume 97, 
part 7, pages 9544, 9566, 9569, and 
9729-30. 

President Truman, while he was a 
Senator and chairman of the Truman 
committee, was fully aware of the pro- 
clivities for boondoggling in the armed 
services. I quote the remarks he made 
on the floor of the Senate on June 29, 
1943: 

All the boondoggling which was done—if 
there was any—in connection with relief ap- 
propriations could be completely blotted out 
by only three examples of the way in which 
the Army and Navy handle appropriations 
which we give them without any strings at- 
tached. They know how to waste money 
better than any other organization I have 


ever had anything to do with. They do an 
excellent job on the waste side. 
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Last October 25, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon] sent a letter to all 
Members of the House. He invited his 
colleagues to examine military expendi- 
tures in their districts. Aside from in- 
dustrial procurement, there is no signifi- 
cant military activity in the Second Dis- 
trict of Michigan. However, I was priv- 
ileged to accompany the Bonner sub- 
committee of the Expenditures Commit- 
tee on its investigation of military supply 
activities overseas and feel confident 
of this general characterizetion of mili- 
tary expenditures abroad—that we cer- 
tainly are developing our defense in a 
de luxe fashion. 

Perhaps the most outstanding single 
area for economy in the Defense Estab- 
lishment is the elimination of the dupli- 
cation and competition arising from the 
fact that we never did unify our armed 
services. The Air Forces are now in the 
beginning of a program to establish their 
own supply system for common-use 
items which have heretofore been re- 
ceived from the Army. The appropria- 
tions of the Defense Establishment which 
are involved in the creation of this dupli- 
cating supply activity deserve close scru- 
tiny by the Defense Appropriations Sub- 
committee through a staff of able in- 
vestigators. 

I am informed that the record of the 
Bonner subcommittee will not be avail- 
able for study by its members until the 
latter part of this month. The delay has 
been caused by the examination of the 
record by Defense and State Department 
authorities to screen classified material. 
Accordingly the Bonner subcommittee 
report on its investigation overseas. will 
probably be somewhat delayed. Person- 
ally I had hoped that that report could 
be available to the Members of the House 
of Representatives before this. It is still 
my hope that this report will be filed 
before action on military appropriations 
is taken in the House itself. However, in 
the meantime, it would seem to me ad- 
visable that the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, headed by the gentleman from 
Texas, detail its investigators to examine 
the record of the Bonner subcommittee 
and to confer with its staff, as well as the 
members, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing areas in which savings can be made 
without impairing in any way the vital- 
ity of our defense. 

I also point out that the Hardy sub- 
committee of the Expenditures Commit- 
tee, of which I have the honor to be a 
member, has conducted several explora- 
tions into expenditures of the Defense 
Department, including installations and 
military public works. The information 
developed by the Hardy committee 
should also be valuable to the Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee in its consideration 
of defense appropriation items. 

I refer specifically to the work of these 
two subcommittees of the Expenditures 
Committee because I have personal 
knowledge of their work. I have no 
doubt that many other investigations of* 
committees of the House, as well as the 
Senate, have developed information 
which should be of great value to the 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee 
in its consideration of the 1953 budget. 
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This fact emphasizes a weakness of 
the Congress in failing to coordinate the 
work of its various committees so that 
information developed by one is used by 
another. Frequently the independence 
and autonomy of committees is such that 
the right hand does not know what the 
left hand is doing. Thus valuable and 
costly investigative activity may lose 
some of its potential benefit to the Amer- 
ican people. 

Whatever method is used to examine, 
to challenge and to screen military 
budget requests, it is of surpassing im- 
portance that the Defense Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee acquire a staff of 
able investigators at the earliest possible 
moment if it has not already done so. 
In this connection, I think it is appro- 
priate to point out that we were unable 
to obtain accurate, detailed and reliable 
information during the debate on the de- 
fense appropriation last year on exactly 
how many investigators worked on the 
defense appropriation bill and how long 
they worked. 

The gentleman from Texas, Repre- 
sentative Manon, the chairman of the 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee, 
estimated that 11 investigators worked a 
couple of months. The gentleman from 
New York, Representative Taser, rank- 
ing minority member of the full Appro- 
priations Committee, estimated that six 
or seven people worked only 1 month and 
did not start until May 1, when it was 
too late to be really effective. I sought 
to obtain from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee the names of the investigators, 
the length of time they worked on de- 
fense appropriations, and if they were 
personnel borrowed from the executive 
branch of the Government, the name of 
the agency from which they were bor- 
rowed. 

It would clarify the atmosphere and 
permit the Congress and the country to 
know just how these huge budget re- 
quests of the Defense Department are 
being processed by the Congress if the 
information I requested last year would 
be made available now. 

For that reason, I have written a letter 
to the Honorable CLARENCE CANNON, 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and the Honorable GEorce Ma- 
HON, chairman of the Defense Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, requesting 
either or both of them to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the number of in- 
vestigators now working on the Defense 
Department appropriation budget re- 
quests, how long they have been working, 
and, if they are personnel borrowed from 
the executive branch of the Government, 
the name of the department or bureau 
on whose payroll they are, and the rank 
and position they hold with the depart- 
ment, and the salary they are being paid. 

I want to assure both the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee and the 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee 
that I will do everything within my 

power to help them obtain adequate 
funds for the employment of able in- 
vestigators. I venture the opinion that 
the members of this House would over- 
whelmingly support such expenditures. 

Under the committee system, respon- 
sibility for speciic tasks must be vested 
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in special agencies of the Congress. The 
responsibility for the amount of appro- 
priated funds to support our defense 
establishment is clearly vested im the 
first imstance in the Appropriations 
Committee and the subcommittee of that 
committee dealing with the Defense De- 
partment. The House should be en- 
titled to rely heavily on their recom- 
mendations. 

It is idle to suggest that every Mem- 
ber of Congress should constitute him- 
self an investigator and thus diffuse re- 
sponsibility for the recommendations 
that will be presented on the floor of the 
House. 

Individual Congressmen cannot possi- 
bly have any substantial amount of time 
to devote to this task, in addition to their 
responsibilities as Congressmen and 
members of the various committees of 
the Congress. What information be- 
comes available to them during the 
course of their work, of course, should be 
made available to the Appropriations 
Committee, but this would necessarily be 
only a very small fraction of the infor- 
mation which ought to be developed as 
a sound foundation for the policy of the 
Congress. 

Furthermore individual Congressmen 
will confront the veil of secrecy which 
shrouds the activities of the defense 
establishment. This should not apply, 


and we have been assured that it does 
not apply, to the staff of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Defense Expend- 
itures, 

I serve notice here and now that in 
scrutinizing the bill which will be pre- 


sented to the House by the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I will again inquire 
just what investigative assistance the 
committee has had in its consideration 
of the huge defense budget requests. If 
that committee fails to employ investi- 
gators, it must assume the responsibil- 
ity before the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people for that failure. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may insert at this point in 
my remarks a copy of the letter I have 
sent to Congressmen CANNON and 
MAHON. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

FEBRUARY 7, 1952, 
Hon. Grorce H. Manon, 
Chairman of the Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee, House of Represent- 
a’" «cs, Washington, D. C. 

Deak CHAIRMAN MAHON: I enclose here- 
with a copy of the statement I intend to 
make on special order on the floor of the 
House on Thursday, February 7, 1952. 

As you will note from these remarks, it 
is my opinion that the Congress and the 
American people are entitled to know just 
what investigative help the Appropriations 
Committee has had to assist it in screening 
and challenging the huge budget requests 
for defense activities. 

I hope you will advise the Members of 
the House of the number of investigators 
assigned to defense appropriations, their 
names, the period during which they have 
devoted their time to such investigation, 
whether they have been employed as full- 
time investigators or part-time, whether they 
have been borrowed from departments or 
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bureaus in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment and, in such cases, the names of 
the department, the rank and position such 
investigators hold in such departments, and 
their rate of pay. 

I also wish to assure you that I will do 


all in my power to gain support for any 
requests for funds for the investigative ac- 
tivities of the Appropriations Committee 
dealing with defense budget requests. I be- 
lieve we owe the American people the as- 
surance that appropriation measures adopted 
by the Congress have been subjected to the 
intensive serutiny of the Congress itself. 
Sincerely, 
Grorce MEADER. 


Mr. MEADER. Here we are in the 
early part of February; now is the time 
for action. We should not wait until the 
1st of May to investigate these budget re- 
quests, as the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. TaBer] said this Appropriations 
Subcommittee waited last year. These 
investigators should have been working 
for months already. It is not too late 
even now if they will start at once and 
subject the military’s justification for 
their requests to vigorous and penetrat- 
ing serutiny. 

The Congress should not take the re- 
sponsibility before the American pub- 
lic of approving spending requests made 
by the éxecutive braneh of the Gov- 
ernment unless we have intensively 
analyzed and sifted those requests. Only 
then can we certify that such expendi- 
tures are necessary to the national 
welfare. 


BOY SCOUT WEEK 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include a state- 
ment from the President of the United 
States on Boy Scout Week. 

The SPEAKER. In there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 

I rise for the purpose of directing the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
this is Boy Scout Week. This great 
organization, chartered by the Congress 
35 years ago, has been of significant 
service to the Nation, and today has a 
total of 3,000,000 Scouts in its member- 
ship. 
Many Members of the House serve in 
various Official capacities in promoting 
its progress. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Denny] is a member 
of the executive board and the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. BELcHER] is 
a member of the national council. 
There are among our Members many 
who serve or have served as troop lead- 
ers and area council members. 

Tomorrow morning at the annual 
breakfast for the 12 outstanding Eagle 
Scouts from the 12 major regions the 
5 Members of the House who were Mem- 
bers at the time the charter was granted 
by act of Congress will be honored by 
the national council. I refer to our dis- 
tinguished Speaker the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Raysurn], the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SaBatu], the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. DoucH- 
Ton], the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
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Vinson], and the gentleman from Ohic 
[Mr. Crosser}. I am sure that these 
five honored Members of the House de- 
rive the keenest satisfaction from the 
growth and the constantly imcreasing 
usefulness of the organization which 
they had a part in chartering 35 years 
ago. 

The President of the United States has 
just sent a message to Chief Scout Ar- 
thur A. Schuek, containing a fine tribute 
to the Boy Scouts, and, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include Mr. Tru- 
man’s letter as follows: 


THE Waite Hovusz, 
Washington. 
To the Boy Scouts of America: 

I learn with great satisfaction that the 
national observance of Boy Scout Week will 
engage the »ttention of all Scouts and their 
friends during the days from February 6 to 
12. 

Since Scouting was founded in 1910, its 
record has been outstanding. You have 
gained in membership each year. You have 
created a desire on the part of Scouts to do 
their duty to God and country. Your growth 
in Seout camping, both winter and summer, 
is most encouraging, as it strengthens body 
and mind and the spirit of comradeship. 
Your daily good turn has a beneficial impact 
on the entire Nation. 

The record reveals that there are now 
2,900,000 Scouts and leaders, and ‘that since 
1910, you have served 19,000,000 boys and 
men. I doubt if anyone can measure the 
strength in character, the capacity for lead- 
ership and the acceptance of individual re- 
sponsibility that results from Scout training. 

I heartily endorse the 3-year program, 


_ known as Forward on Liberty’s Team, which 


you launch this week. I know it wilt pro- 
vide the benefits of Seouting to a greater 
number of boys. This program should have 
the unqualified support of our citizens be- 
cause it will help initiate boys into our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

Your nonpartisan national good turn, 
urging all eitizens to do their duty by regis- 
tering and voting during the elections this 
year is of major importance. It should have 
the support of all political parties and civic 
organizations. Certainly, it has my hearty 
endorsement. Your enterprise is commend- 
able. 

You have a great cause and a fine program. 
May God continue to bless your unselfish and 
useful work. It is richly rewarding to our 
country. 

Harey S. Truman. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Van ZaAnbT (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) in two in- 
stances, in each to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. SHEEHAN and to include newspaper 
clippings. 

Mr. Roonsy and to include an article 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
Wednesday, February 6, 1952, entitled 
“The Airlines and the Airmail.” 

Mr. Morgan (at the request of Mr. 
Battey) and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Murpuy (at the request of Mr. 
Mutter) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Mutter in three instances. 

Mr. KiLuczy¥NSKI. 

Mr. Macnrowicz (at the request of Mr. 
ELUCZYNSKT). 
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Mr. Rocers of Colorado and to include 
two editorials from the Denver Post. 

Mr. Howe tt and to include an edito- 
rial. 

Mr. LEsINskI and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. HEFFERNAN and to inelude an arti- 
cle that appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle, 

Mr. McMILLAN and to include a speech 
delivered by Mr. O. M. Higgins before 
a meeting of the Winyah Indigo Society, 
of Georgetown, S. C. 

Mr. RooseEvett and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. GRANGER and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. MANSFIELD and to include an arti- 
cle by Lt. Col. Arthur B. Hanson. 

Mr. Kirwan (at the request of Mr. 
MANSFIELD) and to include a resolution. 

Mr. JARMAN and to incude extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Lane in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Harvey and to include two edi- 
torials. 

Mr. CuNNINGHAM and to include a 
newspaper article. 

Mr. Mack of Washington and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rees of Kansas and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. To.LteFrson in three instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Ayres and to include a letter. 

Mr. Reece of Tennessee (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Brown of Ohio) and to in- 
clude a speech he delivered in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Mr. ScHENCK in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Boccs of Delaware. 

Mr. BurDIck. 

Mr. JENKIns and to include a public 
statement by a very distinguished Amer- 
ican. 

Mr. Wooprvurr and to include a very 
splendid speech recently delivered by 
the president of the Chrysler Corp. 

Mr. Woop of Idaho in three instances 
and in one to include an address by the 
vice president of the St. Joseph Lead Co., 
notwithstanding the fact that it exceeds 
two pages of the Recorp and is esti- 
mated by the Public Printer to cost $189. 

Mr. Harris and to include an address 
delivered by Mr. Wayne Coy, Chairman 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. GREEN and to include an editorial 
appearing in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Mr. Berry and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Murray of Wisconsin (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hutt) and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. MEapDER and to include excerpts 
from an address by Henry R. Luce, edi- 
tor in chief of Time. 

Mr. Smit of Wisconsin and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. GaTHII:cGs and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. McCormack and to include an 
article. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
to include an article appearing in the 
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International Teamster of February 
1952, of which publication my close and 
valued friend, Daniel J. Tobin, is the 
editor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAKEWELL (at the request of Mr. 
KEATING). 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 64. An act for the relief of Helen Dick; 

S.366. An act for the relief of Stanislas 
a’Erceville; 

S.471. An act for the relief of Ai Yu and 
Ai Mei Chen; 

8.527. An act for the relief of Youichi 
Nobori; 


S.605. An act for the relief of Constance. 


Chin Hung; 

8.634. An act for the relief of Stela S. 
Ransier; 

S. 639. An act for the relief of Motoi Kano; 

S. 640. An act for the relief of Isamu Fu- 
ruta; 

S.659. An act for the relief of Ritsuko 
Chojin; 

S.702. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Emanuel Winger; 

S. 895. An act for the relief of Dr. Yau 
Shun Leung; 

S.971. An act for the relief of Ralph Al- 
brecht Hsiao; 

S.1120. An act for the relief of Misao 
Konishi; 

8.1158. Ar act for the relief of Takako 
Kitamura Dalluge; 

8.1177. An act for the relief of Misako 
Kinoshita; 

S. 1280. An act for the relief of the minor 
child, Peng-siu Mei; 

S. 1323. An act for the relief of Francisca 
Quinones; 

S. 1339. An act for the relief of Dr. Chai 
Chang Choi; 

S. 1421. An act for the relief of Masako 
Sugiyama; 

S. 1448. An act for the relief of Robert 
William Lauber; 

S. 1819. An act for the relief of Wolfgang 
Vogel; 

8.1909. An act for the relief of Henry 
Bongart and Evelyn Bongart; 

S.1911. An act for the relief of Michael 
David Liu, a minor; 

S. 2095. An act for the relief of Joe Ko- 
saka; and 

S.2158. An act for the relief of Michiyo 
Chiba. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on Hous: Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 


H.R. 1469. A bill for the relief of Rosario 
Garcia Jimeno. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the 
House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until Monday, February 11, 1952, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


February 7 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1136. A letter from the Acting Adminis- 
trator, Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, transmitting a draft of a bill entitled 
“A bill to authorize the Federal Civil De- 
fense. Administrator to acquire, by lease or 
license, warehouse space for civil defense 
purposes at Sikeston, Mo.; Zanesville, Ohio; 
Downingtown, Pa., and Paw Paw, W. Va., 
respectively; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1137. A letter from the Commandant, 
United States Coast Guard, transmitting the 
report of contracts negotiated for experi- 
mental, developmental, or research work, exe- 
cuted during the period July 1 to December 
31, 1951, pursuant to section 2 (c) (11) of 
the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947, 
Public Law 413, Eightieth Congress; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. S.759. An act to extend 
to screen vehicle contractors benefits ac- 
corded star-route contractors with respect 
to the renewal of contracts and adjustment 
of contract pay; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1299). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S.56. An act for the relief of Francis Kueen 
San Thu, Mary Luke Thu, Catherine Thu, 
Victoria Thu, and Anne Bernadette Thu; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1300). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S.211. An act for the relief of Maria En- 
riquez, without amendment (Rept. No. 1301). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
8.440. An act for the relief of Evangelos 
and Michael Dumas, without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1302). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S.529. An act for the relief of Humayag 
Dildilian and his daughter, Lucy Dildilian; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1303). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 544. An act for the relief of Joseph Ros- 
sabi, Corrine Rossabi, Mayer Rossabi, and 
Morris Rossabi; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1304). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 607. An act for the relief of Adam 
Styka and Wanda Engeman Styka; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1305). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 740. An act for the relief of Albert 
Walton; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1306). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 750. An act for the relief of Ed- 
ward Chi-Kan Lam; without amendment 
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(Rept. No. 1307). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 811. An act for the relief of Mit- 
suko Sakata Lord; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1308). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER:, Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 821. An act for the relief of Wong 
Woo, also known as William Curtis; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1309). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 904. An act for the relief of Roy 
Y. Shiomi; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1310). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. - 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1133. An act for the relief of 
Sophie Strauss; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1311). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1256. An act for the relief of Bar- 
bara Ann Koppius; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1312). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1359. An act for the relief of Virgine 
Zartarian (also known as Vergin Zartarian); 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1313). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1401. An act for the relief of Lore A. M. 
Hennessey; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1314). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1462. An act for the reli-f of Joseph Boris 
Tchertkoff; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1°15). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1560. An act for the relief of Camilla 
Pintos; without amendment (Rept. No. 1316). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1683. An act for the relief of Carlos 
Tannoya; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1817). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1844. An act for the relief of Panagiotis 
Carvelas; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1318). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2054. An act for the relief of Tomizo 
Naito; without amendment (Rept. No. 1319). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2119. An act for the relief of Claudia 
Tanaka; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1820). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2172. An act for the relief of Mieko 
Takamine; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1321). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2271. An act for the relief of Carol 
Ann Hutchins (Sybille Schubert); without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1322). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. ii. R. 607. A bill for the relief of 
Ronald Yee; without amendment (Rept. No, 
1323). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 751. A bill for the relief of 
Loretta Chong; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1324). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1137. A bill for the relief of 
Alfred Joseph MHuter; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1325). Referred tc the Committee 
of the Whole House. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1158. A bill for the relief of 
Isao Ishimoto; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1326). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1815. A bill for the relief of 
Eideo Ishida; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1327). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Concurrent Resolution 191. 
Concurrent resolution favoring the suspen- 
sion of deportation of certain aliens; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1328). Referred to 


the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATTLE: 

H. R. 6488. A bill to amend section 613 (b) 
of the Defense Housing and Community Fa- 
cilities and Services Act of 1951; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BOLLING: 

H. R. 6489. A bill to promote greater econ- 
omy in the operations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment by providing for a consolidated 
cash budget, a separation of operating from 
capital expenditures, long-range budget es- 
timates, the scheduling of legislative action 
on appropriation measures, yea-and-nay 
votes on amendments to appropriation meas- 
ures, and a presidential item veto; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. R. 6490. A bill to amend section 67, 
National Defense Act, to provide for the 
construction and maintenance of buildings 
and for alterations to present structures 
either on Government-owned or State-owned 
land or on land made available for the train- 
ing of the National Guard, the Air National 
Guard, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 6491. A bill to provide for the grant- 
ing of financial aid to Israel; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 6492. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to reduce the rate of tax 
applicable to distilled spirits; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOLDEN: 

H. R. 6493. A bill to authorize the provi- 
sion of insurance against flood damage in 
areas where flood-control projects have been 
authorized by Congress but have not been 
completed; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R 6494. A bill providing for the exam- 
ination and survey of Lynn and Nahant 
Beaches, Mass.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. LANTAFF: 

H. R. 6495. A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to conduct preference primaries for 
nomination of candidates for President and 
Vice President; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. MAGEE: 

H. R. 6496. A bill to provide for the devel- 
opment of a Mississippi River National Park- 
way, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 6497. A bill to abolish the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. McCONNELL: 

H. R. 6498. A bil! to amend section 403 (b) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 so as to 
permit the granting of free or reduced-rate 
transportation to ministers of religion; to the 
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Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
By Mr. O’NEILL: 

H. R. 6499. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POTTER: 

H. R. 6500. A bill to amend the joint reso- 
lution of August 8, 1946, as amended, with 
respect to appropriations-authorized for the 
conduct of investigations and studies there- 
under; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H.R. 6501. A bill to amend the Inland 
Waterways Corporation Act of June 3, 1924, 
as amended, so as to authorize extension of 
the services and operations of the Inland 
Waterways Cor oration to the Ohio River 
and the Tennessee River; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H. R. 6502. A bill to provide fur the ac- 
quisition, restoration, and maintenance of 
the burial ground of 256 Maryland heroes of 
the American Revolution and erection of a 
suitable memorial; to the Comrrittee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 6503. A bill to create the office of 
Senator-at-large for former Presidents and 
former Vice Presidents; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 6504. A bill to provide for the control 
and regulation of bank holding companies, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. J. Res. 372. Joint resolution to permit 
the diversion and withdrawal of additional 
water from Lake Michigan by the Sanitary 
District of Chicago; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. Con. Res. 196. Concurrent resolution 
recommending use of atomic veapons; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H. Res. 520. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of offensive and undesirable books and 
radio and television programs; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: 

H.R. 6505. A bill for the relief of Karen 
Ann Crowley; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H. R. 6506. A bill for the relief of Adolph 
Tliescu and Mrs. Rosa Iliescu; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H.R. 6507. A bill for the relief of Barbara 
Maude Stamat; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. IRVING: 

H. R. 6508. A bill for the relief of Rex Boos; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 6509. A bill for the relief of Lorenzo 
Cesare Caprioglio; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMULLEN: 

H.R. .510. A bill for the relief of Arthur 
B. Kline; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'TOOLE (by request): 

H.R. 6511. A bill for the relief of Miguel 
Teixeira Dosres; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 6512. A bill for the relief of Ceasar 
J. (Raaum) Syquia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ROONEY: 
H.R.6513. A bill for the relief of Ciro 
Picardi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SCUDDER: 
H. R. 6514. A bill for the relief of Marion 


Urbanek; to the Committee on the Judiciary. - 


By Mr. TACKETT: 

H.R. 6515. A bill for the relief of Tracy 
Ann Corley (Elisabeth Lecorche); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H. R. 6516. A bill for the relief of Yoshiko 
Kaneko; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


537. Mr. LESINSKI presented a resolution 
adopted by the Common Council of the City 
of Detroit, Mich., urging prompt enactment 
of legislation providing for the construction 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and power proj- 
ect, which. was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Fesruary 11, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 
10, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Father of mankind, to whom all souls 
are dear and whose tender mercies are 
over all Thy works: Before facing wait- 
ing tasks, we would bow at this our 
morning altar of prayer to ask for guid- 
ance and for strength. Save us, we be- 
seech Thee, from all error, pride, and 
prejudice. In all our deliberations grant 
us that candor which is the high cour- 
age of the soul. Help us to find in each 
problem and perplexity the prelude to 
those larger understandings, which in 
today’s desert of denials and betrayals of 
truth and freedom shall be as trees 
whose leaves are for the healing of the 
nations. Grant us inner greatness of 
spirit and clearness of vision to meet 
and match the large designs of this 
glorious yet demanding day, that we may 
keep step with the drumbeat of Thy 
truth which is marching on. In the dear 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, February 7, 1952, was dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sertatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
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reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S.493. An act to require the taking and 
destruction of dangerous weapons in cer- 
tain cases, and for other purposes; 

S.905. An act for the relief of Margaret 
A. Ushkova-Rozanoff and Mrs. L. A. Ush- 
kova; 

H. R. 4948. An act to suspend certain im- 
port duties on lead; and 

H.R. 5448. An act to provide for the tem- 
porary free importation of zinc. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. Brinces, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MILLIKIN was 
excused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate for 10 days, including to- 
day. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Subcom- 
mittee on Federal Security and Labor of 
the Committee on Appropriations was 
authorized to sit during the session of the 
Senate today. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that Sen- 
ators be permitted to introduce bills and 
joint resolutions, make insertions in the 
RecorbD, and transact other routine busi- 
nec:, without debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON COOPERATION WITH MExICco IN Con- 
TROL AND ERADICATION OF FoOT-AND-MouUTH 
DISEASE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on cooperation of the United States 
with Mexico in the control and eradication 
of foot-and-mouth disease, for the month of 
December 1951 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


REPORTS ON APPORTIONMENT OF APPROPRIA= 
TIONS FOR VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Two letters from the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, reporting, pursuant to law, on the ap- 
portionment of appropriations to the Veter- 
ans’ Administration for readjustment bene- 
fits and servicemen's indemnity, for the fiscal 
year 1952 (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY OF COAST AND GEODETIC 
SURVEY 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to increase the efficiency of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey (with accompanying 
Papers); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


WaREHOUSE Space For Civit DEFENSE 
PURPOSES 
A letter from the Acting Administrator, 


Federal Civil Defense Administration, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to au- 
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thorize the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
trator to acquire, by lease or license, ware- 
house space for civil defense purposes at 
Sikeston, Mo., Zanesville, Ohio; Down- 
ingtown, Pa.; and Paw Paw, W. Va., respec- 
tively (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
REPORT OF VIOLATION OF REVISED STATUTES 


A letter from the Deputy Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, reporting, pursu- 
ant to law, a violation of subsection (h) of 
section 3679 of the Revised Statutes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


LT 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, ete., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 5 
“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to repeal all laws in- 
hibiting free trade in gold in the open 
market 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has enacted laws restricting free trade in 
gold produced in the United States, its Ter- 
ritories and possessions, and compelling that 
all such gold be sold only to the Government 
of the United States at a, price fixed by 
Statute at $35 per fine ounce; and 

“Whereas the aforesaid fixed price was 
established in 1934 at a time when both 
labor and materials were readily obtainable 
at a reasonable price; and 

“Whereas wage costs and material costs 
have more than doubled since 1934 and no 
longer can be met by gold producers in the 
State of Nevada; and 

“Whereas gold mining is a major industry 
in the State of Nevada and has, in the past, 
enabled the development of lead, copper, 
zinc, and silver properties which were of 
inestimable value to the Nation during 
World War IT; and 

“Whereas the restrictions and inhibitions 
on free trade in gold, coupled with the arbi- 
trary and unreasonable fixed price on gold, 
have compelled the closing and abandon- 
ment of gold mines in the State of Nevada, 
resulting in unemployment and hardship for 
the people of Nevada and drastically affect- 
ing the economic and tax structure of the 
State of Nevada; and 

“Whereas there is pending before the Con- 
gress of the United States proposed legisla- 
tion to permit free trade in gold in the open 
market within the United States, its Terri- 
tories and possessions, and to permit gold to 
be exported without the imposition of duties, 
excise taxes, or licenses, permits, or any re- 
strictions whatsoever; and 

“Whereas the enactment of such legisla- 
tion will be of inestimable benefit to the 
people of the State of Nevada; Now, there- 
fore, be tt 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assernibly of 
the’ State of Nevada, That the Congress of 
the United States be and it is hereby me- 
moralized to enact Senate bill 13, Eighty- 
first Congress, first session, or similar legisla- 
tion repealing all restrictions on trade in 
gold and permitting gold to be freely bought, 
held, sold, or traded in the open market, and 
permitting gold to be exported without du- 
ties, taxes, licenses, permits, or any restric- 
tions whatsoever; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of 
this resolution be transmitted by the secre- 
tary of state of the State of Nevada to the 
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President and Vice President of the United 
States, and to each Senator and Fepresenta- 
tive of the State of Nevada in the Congress 
of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Utah; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
call a convention for the purpose of con- 
sidering an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion cf the United States relative to taxes 
on income, inheritances, and gifts 
“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

State of Utah, That this legislature respec- 

tively petitions the Congress of the United 

States to call-a convention for the purpose 

of proposing the following article as an 

amendment to the Constitution of the 

United States: 

“*ARTICLE — 


“‘SEcTION 1. The sixteenth article of 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States is hereby repealed. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power 
to lay und collect taxes on incomes, from 
whatever source derived, without apportion- 
ment among the several States, and without 
regard to any cersus or enumeration: Pro- 
vided, That in no case shall the maximum 
rate of tax exceed 25 percent. 

“‘Sec.3. The maximum rate of any tax, 
duty, or excise which Congress may lay and 
collect with respect to the devolution or 
transfer of property, or any interest therein, 
upon or in contemplation of or intended 
to take effect in possess‘on or enjoyment at 
or after death, or by way of gift, shall in 
no case exceed 25 percen*. 

“ ‘Sec. 4. The limitation upon the rates of 
said taxes contained in seciions 2 anc 3 
shall, however, be subject to the qualifica- 
tion that in the event of a war in which 
the United States is engaged creating a grave 
national emergency requiring such action to 
avoid national disaster, the Congress by a 
vote of three-fourths of each House may for 
a period not exceeding 1 year increase be- 
yond th? limits above prescribed the maxi- 
mum rate of any such tax upon income sub- 
sequently accruing or received or with re- 
spect to subsequent devolution or transfers 
o* property with like power, while the United 
States is actively engaged in such war, to 
repeat such action as often as such emer- 
gency may require. 

“ ‘Sec. 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect 
at midnight on the 31st day of December 
following the ravification of this article. 
Nothing contained in this article shall affect 
the power of the United States after said 
date to collect any tax on incomes for any 
period ending on or prior to said 31st day 
of December laid in accordance with the 
terms of any law then in effect. 

“ ‘Sec. 6. Section 3 shall take effect at mid- 
night on the last day of the sixth month 
following the ratification of this article. 
Nothing contained in this article shall affect 
the power of the United States to collect 
any tax on any devolution or transfer occur- 
ring prior to the taking effect of section 3, 
la'd in accordance with the terms of any 
law then in effect’; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it hereby is, requested to pro- 
vide as the mode of ratification that said 
am-ndment shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of the Constitution of the 
United States, when ratified by the legis- 
1. tures c ° three-fourths of the several States; 
end be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly attested copy of 
this resolution be immediately transmitted 
to the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, and Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives c. the United States, and to each 
Member of Congress from this State.” 
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A joint resolution of tne Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


“House Joint Resolution 12 


“Joint resolution making application to the 
Congress of the United States for the call- 
ing of a convention to propose an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States 


“Whereas article V of the Constitution of 
the United States reads in part as follows: 
‘The Congress * * * on the application 
of the legislatures of two-thirds of the sev- 
eral States, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing amendments, which, in either case, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as 
part of this Constitution, when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States’; and 

“Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
New Mexico, in view of the increasing tax 
problems of the State, caused in large part 
by the invasion of tax sources by the Federal 
Government, believes that its problems as 
well as the problems of other States similarly 
situated, can be solved only by some restraint 
upon ‘present unrestrained exercise of the 
taxing power by the Federal Government; 
and 

“Whereas the Federal Government is using 
and has been using for a number of years the 
taxing power to prouuce revenue beyond a 
legitimate necessity of a Federal Govern- 
ment, other than defense needs, and has been 
using the funds so raised to invade the prov- 
ince of legislation of the States and to ap- 
propriate in many fields that which amounts 
to a dole to the States of the money raised 
therefrom to accomplish many purposes, 
most of them worthy, but by the described 
process making the money available only un- 
der conditions which result in a control by 
the Federal Government from centralized 
agencies in Washington, in many cases unfit, 
and in other cases unable to administer the 
laws according to the local needs because of 
varying conditions in the country as a whole, 
resulting in inequities in the administration 
of the very benefits purported to be grant- 
ed; and 

“Whereas State and local needs are disad- 
vantaged because the people are already taxed 
far beyond the real need for any purpose 
other than forcing the centralization of all 
government in Washington; and 

“Whereas the framers of the Constitution 
of the United States clearly foresaw the pos- 
sibility of a condition similar to that herein 
described, and made provision in the Consti- 
tution for safeguarding the States against 
any oppression or invasion of rights by the 
Federal Government: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of New Mexico, That said legislature, hereby 
and pursuant to article V of the Constitution 
of the United States, make application to the 
Congress of the United States to call a con- 
vention for the proposing of the following 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States: 


“*ARTICLE — 


“*‘SECTION 1. The power to levy taxes and 
appropriate the revenues therefrom hereto- 
fore granted to the Congress by the States in 
the several articles of this Constitution is 
hereby limited. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. This article shall be in effect ex- 
cept during a state of war, hereafter de- 
clared, when it shall be suspended. The sus- 
pension thereof shall end upon the termi- 
nation of the war, but not later than 3 
months after the cessation of hostilities, 
whichever shall be earlier. The cessation of 
hostilities may be declared by proclamation 
of the President or by concurrent resolution 
of the Congress or by concurrent action of 
the legislatures of 32 States. 

“ ‘Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of article V, this article may be suspended 
for a time certain or amended at any time by 
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concurrent action of the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the States. 

“Sec. 4. There shall be set aside in the 
Treasury of the United States a separate fund 
into which shall be paid 25 percent of all 
taxes collected by authority derived from the 
sixteenth amendment to this Constitution, 
except as provided in section 5, and 25 per- 
cent of all sums collected by the United 
States from any other tax levied for revenue. 

“Sec. 5. There shall be set aside in the 
Treasury of the United States a separate 
fund into which shall be paid all sums re- 
ceived from taxes levied on personal incomes 
in excess of 50 percent thereof and from 
taxes levied on income or profits of corpora- 
tions in excess of 38 percent thereof. 

“ ‘Sec. 6. Before paying any sums into the 
funds created by sections 4 and 5 hereof, the 
Treasurer of the United States shall deduct 
therefrom 20 percent which shall be used in 
payment of the principal of the national 
debt of the United States. 

“Sec. 7. No tax hereafter be imposed on 
that portion of the incomes of individuals 
which does not exceed, in the case of un- 
married persons, the sum of $600 per annum, 
and in the case of married persons the sum 
of $1,200 per annum jointly. A minimum 
deduction of $600 per annum shall be al- 
lowed for each dependent. 

“‘Sec. 8. The Treasurer of the United 
States shall once in each year, from the sep- 
arate fund created by section 4 hereof, pay 
to each of the several States one-fourth of 1 
percent of said fund and from the remainder 
of said fund shall pay to each State a por- 
tion of such remainder determined by the 
population of each State in ratio to the 
entire population of the several States ac- 
cording to the last Federal decennial census 
or any subsequent general census authorized 
by law. 

“Sec. 9. The Treasurer of the United 
States shall, from the separate fund created 
by section 5 hereof, pay to each State, once 
in each year, a sum equal to the amount of 
money in such fund which was collected 
from persons or corporations within such 
State. 

“Sec. 10. Any sums paid hereunder to the 
several States shall be available for appro- 
priation only by the legislatures thereof. 
The legislatures may appropriate therefrom 
for any purpose not forbidden by the con- 
stitutions of the respective States and may 
appropriate therefrom for expenditures with- 
in the States for any purpose for which ap- 
propriations have heretofore been made by 
the Congress except such purposes as are 
specifically reserved by this Constitution for 
the exclusive power of the Congress. The 
people of each State may limit the expendi- 
tures of funds herein made available to the 
legislature, but shall not direct the appro- 
priation thereof. 

“ ‘Sec. 11. Each legislature shall have pow- 
er by rule or resolution to provide for the 
assembly thereof in special sessions for the 
purpose of considering amendments to, the 
suspension of, or the ratification of amend- 
ments proposed to this article. 

“‘Sec. 12. Each legislature shall have 
power to elect one or more persons to rep- 
resent such legislature in any council or 
convention of States created by concurrent 
action of the legislatures of 32 States for the 
purpose of obtaining uniform action by the 
legislatures of the several States in any mat- 
ters connected with the amendment of this 
article. 

“ ‘Sec. 13. The Congress shall not create, 
admit, or form new States from the territory 
of the several States as constituted on the 
ist day of January 1949, and shall not cre- 
ate, form, or admit more than three States 
from the Territories and insular possessions 
under the jurisdiction of the United States 
on the ist day of January 1949, or from ter- 
ritory thereafter acquired without the ex- 
press consent of the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States. 
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“Sec, 14. On and after January 1, 1949, 
the dollar shall be the unit of the currency. 
The gold content of the dollar as fixed on 
January 1, 1949, shall not be decreased. 

“ ‘Sec. 15. Concurrent action of the legis- 
latures of the several States as used herein 
shall mean the adoption of the same resolu- 
tion by the required number of legislatures. 
A limit of time may be fixed by such reso- 
lution within which such concurrent action 
shall be taken. No legislature shall revoke 
the affirmative action of a preceding legis- 
lature taken therein. 

“‘Src. 16. During any period when this 
article is in effect the Congress may, by con- 
current resolution adopted by two-thirds of 
both Houses wherein declaration is made 
that additional funds are necessary for the 
defense of the Nation, limit the amount of 
money required by this article to be returned 
to the several States. Such limitation shall 
continue until terminated by the Congress 
or by concurrent action of a majority of the 
legislatures of the several States. Upon 
termination of any such limitation the Con- 
gress may not thereafter impose a limitation 
without the express consent by concurrent 
action of a majority of the legislatures of 
the several States. 

“Sec. 17. This article is declared to be 
self-executing’; and be it further 

“Resolved, That attested copies of this con- 
current resolution be sent to the presiding 
officer of each House of the Congress and to 
each Member of the New Mexico delegation 
in Congress, and that printed copies there- 
of, showing that said concurrent resolution 
was adopted by the Legislature of New Mex- 
ico, be sent to each House of each legislature 
of each State of the United States; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That this application hereby 
made by the Legislature of the State of New 
Mexico shall constitute a continuing appli- 
cation in accordance with article V of the 
Constitution of the United States until at 
least two-thirds of the legislatures of the 
several States shall have made similar ap- 
plication pursuant to said article V; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That since this is an exercise 
by a State of the United States of a power 
granted to it under the Constitution, the 
request is hereby made that the official 
journals and Recorp of both Houses of Con- 
gress, shall include the resolution or a no- 
tice of its receipt by the Congress, together 
with similar applications from other States, 
so that the Congress and the various States 
shall be apprised of the time when the nec- 
essary number of States shall have so exer- 
cised their power under article V of the Con- 
stitution; and be it further 

“Resolved, That since this method of pro- 
posing amendments to the Constitution has 
never been completed to the point of calling 
a convention and no interpretation of the 
power of the States in the exercise of this 
right has ever been made by any court or any 
qualified tribunal, if there be such, and since 
the exercise of the power is a matter of basic 
sovereign right and the interpretation there- 
of is primarily in the sovereign government 
making such exercise and since the power 
to use such right in full also carries the 
power to use such right in part the legisla- 
ture of the State of New Mexico interprets 
article V to mean that if two-thirds of the 
States make application for a convention to 
propose an identical amendment to the Con- 
stitution for ratification with a limitation 
that such amendment be the only matter be- 
fore it, that such convention would have 
power only to propose the specified amend- 
ment and would be limited to such proposal 
and would not have power to vary the text 
thereof nor would it have power to propose 
other amendments on the same or different 
propositions; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
of New Mexico does not, by this exercise of 
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its power under article V, authorize the Con- 
gress to call a convention for any purpose 
other than the proposing of the specific 
amendment which is a part hereof; nor does 
it authorize any representative of the State 
of New Mexico who may participate in such 
convention to consider or to agree to the 
proposing of any amendment other than the 
one made a part hereof; and be it further 

“Resolved, That by its actions in these 
premises, the Legislature of the State of 
New Mexico does not in any way limit in 
any other proceeding its right to exercise its 
power to the full extent; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress, in exercis- 
ing its power of decision as to the method of 
ratification of the proposed article by the 
legislatures or by conventions, is hereby re- 
quested to require that the ratification be 
by the legislatures.” 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Puerto Rican Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, San Juan, P. R., signed by Juan 
Suarez, president, relating to the sale of 
surplus Puerto Rican sugar (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

A letter from the secretary of state of 
the State of Delaware, notifying the Senate 
that an authenticated copy of an interstate 
civil defense compact entered into by that 
State had been submitted to the Senate on 
July 25, 1951; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

The memorial of Mrs. Louis Spring, a 
citizen of the United States, remonstrating 
against the extravagance in Government 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

A resolution adopted by the New York City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., favoring the enactment of House bill 
4544, to establish in the Bureau of Customs 
the United States Customs Port Patrol and 
the United States Customs Border Patrol in 
order to improve the enforcement of the anti- 
smuggling laws; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the National Association of Retired Police 
and Firemen, Inc., of Miami, Fla., signed by 
John H. Ruddy, secretary, praying for re- 
peal of the income tax on pensions; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Resolutions adopted by Miami Townsend 
Club, No, 22, West Palm Beach Townsend 
Club, No. 1, and Miami Friendship Town- 
send Club, No, 1, all in the State of Florida, 
favoring the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide old-age assistance; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

The memorial of Hardy B. Ogden, and sun- 
dry other members of the Pleasant Grove 
Baptist Church, remonstrating against the 
appointment of an ambassador to the Vati- 
can; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from the Presbytery of western Kentucky, 
of Paducah, Ky., signed by Charles M. 
Bunce, stated clerk, remonstrating against 
the appointment of an ambassador to the 
Vatican, and so forth; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The memorial of Hazel V. Brandeburg, a 
citizen of the United States, remonstrat- 
ing against the appointment of an ambas- 
sador to the Vatican; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The petition of Mr. and Mrs. Dean F, 
Hatch, citizens of the United States, praying 
for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the advertising of alcoholic beverages in 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The petition of Mrs. Wm. E. Hamilton, of 
Washington, D. C., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to increase retirement 
benefits; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 
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REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

S. 194. A bill to prohibit age requirements 
or limitations with respect to the appoint- 
ment of persons to positions in the com- 
petitive civil service during periods of war 
or national emergency; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1164); and 

8.1539. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide extra compensation for 
overtime service performed by immigrant in- 
spectors and other employees of the Immi- 
gration Service,” approved March 2, 1931; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1165). 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, February 11, 1952, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 493. An act to require the taking and 
destruction of dangerous weapons in certain 
cases, and for other purposes; and 

S. 905. An act for the relief of Margaret A. 
Ushkova-Rozanoff and Mrs. L. A. Ushkova. 


Le 
BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRIDGES (for Mr. Carn): 

S. 2633. A bill for the relief of John H. 
Miller; 

S. 2634. A bill for the relief of John Axel 
Arvidson; and 

S. 2635. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Marie 
Y. Mueller; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRIDGES (for Mr. Dirksen): 

S. 2636. A bill for the relief of Jose Deang; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRIDGES (for Mr. Ives) (by 
request): 

S. 2637. A bill for the relief of Peter Rouse- 
tos, also known as Panagiotis Roussetos, also 
known as Panagiotis Roussetos Metritikas; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 2638. A bill for the relief of John K. 
Schmidt; to the Committee on Armed Ser- 
vices. 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. 
CuHaAvez, Mr. Hitt, Mr. Kricore, Mr. 
McFarRLAND, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. GIL- 
LETTE, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. KEFAUVER, 
Mr. NEeLy, Mr. DovucGias, Mr. Kerr, 
Mr. Moopy, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. LANGER, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. YounG, and Mr. 
IvEs) : ° 

S. 2639. A bill to amend the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. GEORGE (by request): 

S. 2640. A bill to revise requirement for 
award of additional disability compensation 
to veterans who have dependents; and 

S. 2641. A bill to elevate the annual in- 
come limitations governing the payment of 
pension for disability or death and to pro- 
vide certain exclusions in determining an- 
nual income for purposes of such limita- 
tions; to the Committee on Finance. P 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 2642. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
act of July 6, 1945, as amended, so as to 
provide for payment of overtime compensa- 
tion to substitute employees in the postal 
field service; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 
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, By Mr. MARTIN: 

8.2643. A bill for the relief of Kathleen 

Cowley; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLENDER (for himself, Mr. 
CLEMENTS, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. HEN- 
NINGS, Mr. KEFAUveR, Mr. Kem, Mr. 
LonG, Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. McCartnHy, 
Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr, THYE, and Mr, 
UNDERWOOD) : 

S. 2644. A bill to provide for the develop- 
ment of a Mississippi River National Park- 
way, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MAYBANK: 

S. 2645. A bill to amend and extend the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
and the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MaysANK when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUNT: 

S. 2646. A bill to cancel irrigation main- 
tenance and operation charges on the Sho- 
shone Indian Mission School lands on the 
Wind River Indian Reservation; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TOBEY: 

8. 2647. A bill for the relief of Wong Sho 

Ging; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


(IRE me 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered tc be printed in the Appendix, as 
follows: 

By Mr. BRIDGES (for Mr. DirKsEN) : 

Address by Senator DIRKsEN as a part of 
the Justice for Poland Radio Series, 1951-52, 
sponsored by the western Massachusetts 
branch of the Polish-American Congress, 
together with the introductory remarks by 
Attorney Edward J. Ziemba. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Address delivered by him at a Lincoln Day 
dinner under auspices of Republican Com- 
mittee of Essex County, N. J., at Newark, 
N. J., on February 9, 1952. 

Address delivered by him before anti-Com- 
munist rally sponsored by Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America at Philadelphia, 
Pa., on February 10, 1952. , 

Editorial entitled “Guard Liberty: Amend 
Constitution,” published in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer on February 9, 1952. 

Editorial entitled “Ask Delaware Demo- 
crats,” published in the Wilmington Morn- 
ing News of February 9, 1952. 

Editorial entitled “Too Much Whitewash,” 
published in the Washington Post of Febru- 
ary 9, 1952. 

By Mr. MOODY: 

Articles entitled “The Detroit Story—Auto 
Labor Caught in Odd Pinch of Output for 
War and Peace” and ‘More Metals Held Only 
Cure for Detrcit’s Unemployment,” written 
by James Y. Newton and published, respec- 
tively, in the Washington Star of February 
8 and February 10, 1952. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
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several nominations which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Re- 
ports of committees are in order. If 
there be none, the clerk will state the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the postmaster nomina- 
tions are confirmed en bloc, and, with- 
out objection, the President will be im- 
mediately notified. That concludes the 
Executive Calendar. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, is it 
the purpose of the Senator from Texas 
to Have the Senate resume normal legis- 
lative session? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I was about 
to suggest the absence of a quorum be- 
cause I have been informed that there 
is a Senator who desires to make a few 
remarks before the Senate takes a recess 
until Thursday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It 
will be necessary that the Senate resume 
the consideration of legislative business. 
Without objection, the Senate will re- 
turn to the consideration of legislative 
business. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

an Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be vacated, and 
that further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMERCIAL LENDING AND GOVERN- 
MENT SPENDING 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 3, 1951, Mr. E. C. Sammons, 
president of the United States National 
Bank of Portland, Oreg., Gelivered an 
address at the Hotel La Salle, in Chicago, 
Tll., before the National Credit Con- 
ference of the American Bankers -As- 
sociation, on the subject Commercial 
Lending for 1952. I wish to make a few 
brief comments on Mr. Sammons’ speech 
before I ask unanimous consent to have 
the speech inserted in the body of the 
REcorpD as a part of my remarks. 

I am very much disturbed about the 
fiscal policies of our Government and the 
relationship of those policies to a pro- 
posed $84,400,000,000 budget. I am ab- 
solutely satisfied not only that we can 
cut the budget substantially, but that, in 
the interest of a sound economy, we must 
cut it. I think it behooves us to give 
heed to some of the financial problems 
which confront the banks in regard to 
what I think is an obligation on their 
part to do what they can to help expand 
production. When all is said and done, 
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the most effective check we have on in- 
flation is, of course, the expanding of 
production, because inflation itself in- 
volves the problem of a scarcity of con- 
sumer goods as against a surplus of pur- 
chasing power. 

As one reads the speech of this out- 
standing banker from my State, he is 
not left with any doubt as to the sur- 
plus purchasing power. However, he 
does find, in studying the speech, the 
great concern which the bankers enter- 
tain in regard to the lending policies 
which they can justify following, because, 
after all, the obligation of the banker is 
to his depositors. He cannot justify the 
granting of loans, even in the interest of 
an alleged proposal to expand a particu- 
lar industry, unless he has some assur- 
ance that the loan will pay out. 

I think this problem of the banker has 
a direct relationship to the problem of 
the Congress in handling this year’s 
budget. I am convinced that we cannot 
economically and efficiently spend the 
money which is asked for in the budget 
in the period of time for which it is asked. 
I do not mean that it would not be spent, 
but I emphasize the words “economically 
and efficiently.” I have no doubt, for 
example, that if we give to the Military 
Establishment every last dollar for which 
it asks, it will spend it. I would be great- 
ly encouraged if some departments of 
Government, including the Military Es- 
tablishment, would each year let a little 
money revert to the Treasury of the 
United States. However—and I speak 
now half facetiously—sometimes I am 
of the opinion that if any administrator 
within our Government were to let any 
money revert to the United States Treas- 
ury at the end of the fiscal year he would 
be considered a very poor administrator, 
and certainly a traitor to his colleagues 
within the administrative branch. They 
seem to be constitutionally unable to 
allow any money to revert to the Treas- 
ury. So each year during the last 60 
days of the fiscal year there is experi- 
enced what I think, by way of under- 
statement, can be described as an orgy 
of uneconomical spending. 

Yet, Mr. President, the matter of Gov- 
ernment spending is directly a part of 
the cause-to-effect chain of causation 
for an ever-cheapening American dollar. 
Mr. Sammons, in his speech before the 
bankers’ group in Chicago on December 
3, pointed out very clearly the problem 
which the banker faces in connection 
with an ever-cheapening dollar when 
called upon to make long-time loans for 
expanding some particular industry in 
the economic environment of the bank. 
He cannot very well justify making a 
long-time loan, to help out with the most 
effective check we have against inflation, 
which is expanding our production, if 
the loan is going to be paid back with a 
cheaper dollar than the dollar he lends. 
So Mr. Sammons says in his speech: 

The commercial bankers of the country 
should find considerable opportunity to lend 
money to business over the next year, for 
essential production, for inventory, and for 
accounts receivable; but they should be ex- 
tremely careful, it seems to me, on capital 
loans, because tax gatherers will not leave 
enough margin of the earnings in the busi- 
ness to repay loans made for capital purposes. 
An exception to the capital loans program 
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can be made in the case of regulation V 
loans for defense production. Quite a few 
banks have availed themselves of that pro- 
gram, and as defense production is stepped 
up in the months ahead, probably moie of 
those loans will be made. They can be made 
safely. 


However, Mr. President, with a depre- 
ciating dollar loans for civilian produc- 
tion cannot be made safely for a very 
long time. If my major thesis is correct, 
that the most effective check on inflation 
is, after all, the expansion of the base of 
the production structure, then as rapidly 
as we can we are going to have to expand 
the production base of the civilian econ- 
omy, consistent, of course, with the use 
of scarce material in a priority position 
for defense purposes. It is elementary 
that inflation represents a split between 
availability of consumer goods in scare 
supply and an oversupply of purchasing 
power. 

Mr. Sammons goes on to say: 

Following through on the ordinary capi- 
tal loan, not too many years ago bankers 
could estimate that around 87 percent of a 
corporation’s earnings were available for pay- 
ment of debt, for dividends, and for plant ex- 
pansion. At that time the income-tax rate 
was 13 percent. Today it is quite a differ- 
ent story. The normal tax rate is now 52 
percent, and all but 15 States in the Union 
have an excise tax in addition. In my State 
of Oregon the excise tax is 8 percent—high- 
est of all the States. The next highest is 
Georgia, with 7 percent; Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, and North Carolina come along with 6 
percent; Wisconsin, North Dakota, and Ken- 
tucky each have a graduated tax which 
reaches a maximum of 6 percent; in New 
York the tax is 5% percent; in Colorado, 5 
percent; and so on, with 33 of the States ex- 
acting a tax in some amount. 

With the Federal income tax and the State 
excise tax, we in Oregon must pay out 60 
percent of earnings, leaving only 40 percent 
of each earned dollar to the owners of the 
business. Then, if by chance the corpora- 
tion is in the excess-profits tax bracket, it 
really hurts. We must therefore think in 
terms of a different kind of dollar which our 
borrowers will have to work with. We have, 
in fact, two kinds of dollars. First, is the 48- 
cent dollar, decreased by whatever State ex- 
cise tex is applicable; and then—this is the 
extreme case—we in Oregon have the 27.4- 
cent dollar. The latter is what will be left 
after paying an excess-profits tax. There is 
not a lot of margin left for the businessman 
or taxpayer to play with, and so caution in 
making loans of a slow or capital nature is 
in order, certainly for the next few years. 


Mr. President, I call attention to that 
fact because for some years I have been 
debating in the labor halls of America 
the negative of the proposition, ad- 
vanced by sO many labor leaders, that 
all we have to do to meet the fiscal 
problems of the Federal Government is 
to increase the corporation taxes. I 
have said to labor for a good many years, 
in opposition to that point of view, that 
labor is only defeating its own purposes 
by advocating, as many labor leaders do, 
corporate taxes beyond the point of 
equity and beyond the point of ability 
to pay on the part of corporations, and 
at the same time restricting rather than 
expanding the operations of the cor- 
porations. : 

Let me make very clear, Mr. President, 
that I shall always be found fighting 
for fair, equitable, and reasonable taxes 
upon corporations. They should pay 
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their way. I will always be found fight- 
ing for excess-profits taxes. However, I 
will not be found fighting, upon the rec- 
ommendation of any labor group, for a 
tax structure upon corporations which 
in effect reduces the jobs of the Ameri- 
can workers. I will not be found fight- 
ing for a tax structure upon corpora- 
tions which places the banks of the 
country in the position which Mr. Sam- 
mons describes in his very able speech, 
where they will not make long-time 
loans—and they cannot be expected to 
make long-time loans—for the expanded 
activities of a particular corporation, 
because the dollar that is left to the 
corporation to pay back the loan has 
become so cheapened that the very se- 
curity which the bank must protect, so 
far as its depositors are concerned, be- 
comes endangered. 

Our problem here again is the problem 
of balance, of finding what the traffic 
will bear, in a manner that will not re- 
strict the economy but will expand the 
economy. I take the position that our 
capitalistic system must always be put 
to work for the primary purpose of ad- 
vancing the general welfare of our 
people. That is its great justification. 
It does not exist for the purpose of 
amassing fortunes for selfish and greedy 
interests. The owners of capital are en- 
titled to a fair return on their invest- 
ment. It becomes a question of judg- 
ment time and time again as to what a 
fair return is, but reasonable men can 
usually reasonably agree upon what it is. 

Yet, I want to say on the floor of the 
Senate today that I believe there are 
economic groups in the country, partic- 
ularly represented by some labor groups, 
who seem to feel that there is a justifi- 
cation for shifting the whole tax burden 
or much of the tax burden off the shoul- 
ders of individuals as individuals and 
putting it on the so-called whipping boy 
of the American economy; namely, the 
corporate entity. 

To follow such a course of action, as 
I have argued for years, defeats labor’s 
best interests, as well as the best inter- 
ests of every other consumer group. 
Therefore, I am putting Mr. Sammons’ 
speech in the Recorp at this point be- 
cause I believe it is well, not only for 
Members of Congre:s, but also for lebor 
leaders, to look at the problem of taxa- 
tion from the standpoint of the bankers’ 
lending problems. After all, the workers 
of America are more dependent for their 
jobs than I believe most of them realize 
upon a sound financial structure, includ- 
ing the ability of bankers to lend money 
safely and to protect the interests of 
their depositors in expanding the pro- 
ductive enterprises of the great corpo- 
rate system of the United States. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMERCIAL LENDING FoR 1952 


There is an old adage that ‘a milking stool 
needs three legs.” Our American economy is 
like the milking stool: it has three legs— 
capital, labor, management. Without capi- 
tal invested in tools and equipment, labor 
could not make anything like the kind of 
living it makes today, which, incidentally, 
is the highest standard of living in the world. 
Without labor in the shape of human energy 
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and skills to use effectively the tools and 
equipment, capital invested in the tools and 
equipment would be a total loss. Without 
management to bring the two together and 
make the best use of both, neither capital 
nor labor could prosper. When any one of 
these three legs—capital, labor, manage- 
ment—fails to function properly, the ent re 
economy becomes upset and everyone suf- 
fers. When each one of the three carries 
its full share of the load, the result is greater 
individual and national prosperity. 

One of the principal tools needed in the 
economy is credit, and you as bankers know 
only too well, our credit system is founded 
upon the lender’s confidence in the bor- 
rower, or in his collateral and general pos- 
sessions. 

The chief function of credit is toetransfer 
capital from those who own it to those who 
can use it in tre expectation of profits in an 
amount greater than the interest cost on 
the loan. 

Going back to fundamentals, credit is our 
lifeblood in the banking system. Credit 
increases the productive processes of capital. 
With these few sentences as a beginning let 
me now discuss with you possibilities of 
commercial lending in 1952. 

Out i> my part of the country where some 
of the primitive forests are still in existence, 
there is a saying among woodsmen that “you 
can generally tell where you are going by 
where you have been,” and thr* is literally 
true, bec .use the experienced woodsman al- 
ways blazes a trail as he goes through new 
forests. He whacks big chunks out of the 
bark so that in case he becomes lost, the 
blazes will guide him back to his starting 
point. Where we have been in the lending 
field may therefore give us a clue to where 
we are going, 

irst of all, I will say that business seems 
definitely better. The slackening that be- 
gan in the second quarter, and which fright- 
ened so many peopie, has apparently run 
its course. A gradual upturn seems to be 
indicated. Tho Federal Reserve Index of 
Industrial Production grew two points in 
September to 219 percent of the 1935-89 
base. This is still below the peak of 223 
percent reached last March. Compared with 
September a year ago, ‘here is an increase 
of 8 points—from 211 percent to 219 per- 
cent. The total value of goods and services 
for the third quarter was at the annual rate 
of $228,0000,000,000, which was a gain of ap- 
proximately $2,500,000,000 above the rate for 
the second quarter. 

Industrial production, which declined more 
than seasonally during the summer months, 
has turned upward. Armament is just be- 
ginning to be felt in a big way. The Con- 
gress has appropriated $146,700,000,000 and 
only :25 percent of that amount has been 
spent. Goods delivered against armament 
orders amount to $35,000,000,000; $111,000,- 
000,000 more are to be spent. It has taken 
time to tool up and get into production, but 
defense production has started to roll and 
will roll faster from now on and through- 
out 1952. 

As Henry Heimann will probably tell you 
in his talk which follows mine, trade during 
the coming holiday season should he excep- 
tionally good, since more people will be 
working than eye~ before, and at the highest 
wage rates ever known. There is plenty of 
money to spend, and it seems likely that 
retail trade in the fourth quarter will exceed 
that for the same quarter last year by at 
least 5 percent. 

In the matter of Commercial Lending for 
1952—the topic assigned to me—I think we 
might be guided in 1952 by what has hap- 
pened in the past few years, as I stated ear- 
lier. It should be helpful to examine for a 
few minutes the loan and deposit record of 
all commercial banks in the United States 
over the past 514 years. The figures I quote 
are for commercial banks only:*mutual sav- 
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ings banks and others have been excluded. 
My source of information is the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s report. The figures are as of 
December 31, except for 1951 in which they 
are as of June 27. 

First, let us examine the record in 1946, 
when 14,044 banks reported. They held de- 
posits of $139,033,000,000, and had loans of 
$31,122,000,000,. so 22 percent of deposits were 
loaned over the counter—and I repeat, these 
were all commercia] banks. In 1947 the 
score stood at $144,103,000,000, deposits; 
loans $38,057,000,000, or a percentage of loans 
to deposits of 26.41. In 1948 deposits de- 
clined to $142,843,000,000, but loans went up 
to $42,488,000,000. The percentage that year 
was 29.74. At the end of 1949 deposits had 
increased slightly to $145,174,000,000. Loans 
remained practically stationary at $42,965,- 
000,000, and the percentage was down slightly 
to 29.59. At the end of 1950—11 months 
ago—deposits had risen by a little Over $10,- 
000,000,000 over the previous year-end, and 
stood at $155,265,000,000. Loans, however, 
increased $9,400,000,000 to a total of $52,- 
249,000,000 and the percentage of loans to 
deposits stood at 35.99. As of midyear 1951 
(June 27), at which time 14,107 commercial 
banks reported, deposits had eased off sea- 
sonally to $150,280,000,000, but loans had 
increased to $55,040,000,000, lifting the per- 
centage of loans to deposits to 36.62. 

I think it would be interesting to you to 
see what has happened since 1939, and to see 
what a great “shot in the arm” the business 
structure has had as reflected in both de- 
posits and loans. On December 30, 1939, 
deposits in all commercial banks over the 
country stood at $59,718,000,000, and loans 
amounted to $17,238,000,000. That was a 
percentage of loans ‘o deposits of just under 
30. On June 27, 1951, these same commer- 
cial banks (the number had changed slight- 
ly) held deposits of $150,280,000,000, which 
is an increase of 151.47 percent. But loans 
rose at even a higher rate, increasing from 


$17,238,000,000 to $55,040,000,000, or percent- 
agewise, up 219.29. 

I might point out here that loans of com- 
mercial banks have expanded substantially 
since the war started in Korea, the increase 
being almost $10,000,000,000. Most of the 
expansion took place in the 9-month period 


ending March 1951. There has been only a 
small increase since that time. It therefore 
looks as though the action of the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve Board, plus the 
general caution on the part of lenders in ad- 
hering to the voluntary credit restraint pro- 
gram, have put brakes on such inflation as 
would be inevitable from unbridled bank 
lending. Again let me repeat that, com- 
pared to like periods, the expansion of com- 
mercial loans since March has been less than 
half that of 150. 

Borrowing by business keeps climbing, but 
at a more restrained rate than at this time 
a year ago. Bank credit has not been used 
as freely this summer as last. This point 
\.uS mad? by Oliver S. Powell, Governor of 
the Federal Reserve System, who is in charge 
of the voluntary credit restraint program. 
Mr. Powell quoted some figures which seem 
quite significant to me, and I share them 
with you now. He said that between June 
28, 1950, and September 27, 1950, business 
loans increased $2,123,000,000, but that in 
the corresponding weeks this year the in- 
crease was only $858,000,000, which is only 
about 40 percent as much. It would seem 
reasonable to credit the voluntary credit 
restraint program with a good deal of the 
accomplishment cited. I believe there should 
be no let-up in this program. 

It was unfortunate, I think, that the Con- 
gress allowed some weakening of regulations 
W and X, and I feel we should, as bankers, 
caution against any further weakening. We 
must continue to screen new credit appli- 
cations, and we should see to it that bor- 
rowers pay back the money when it has 
served the purpose for which borrowed. 
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There may be a tendency, because of the 
present excess-profits tax, to borrow more 
freely—more than is customary—for the sake 
of creating a larger excess-profits tax base. 
In that case, one of the incentives for pay- 
ing back a bank loan is completely removed. 
A part of our job is to encourage customers 
to borrow in the spirit of the voluntary 
credit restraint program. 

We must all agree that from a national and 
a world standpoint, much has happened 
since 1939. We had a world war, then a syn- 
thetic peace for a few years, and now we 
have the beginning of what eventually may 
be a third worid war. I refer to the Korean 
incident, which, however, is considerably ad- 
vanced from the beginning, since up to the 
end of November we had been fighting the 
Communists 523 days. 

The Government debt has risen from $40,- 
439,000,000 at December 31, 1939, to $256,- 
677,000,000 (as of the end of August 1951). 
The pumping of all this money into the blood 
stream of business accounts for the changes 
I have cited, plus many others—rise in de- 
posits (of $102,758,000,000) ,* the rise in loans, 
our higher prices, higher wages, and infla- 
tion. And unfortunately the end is not yet 
in sight. 

If Treasury estimates can be relied upon, 
we shall have a $7,500,000,000 deficit the cur- 
rent fiscal year. The national debt will 
therefore be some billions higher next June 
30, which is the end of the fiscal year. Pump- 
ing more. money into the already badly in- 
flated balloon will raise wages and prices still 
higher, thus adding to our present ills. 
Loans, as has already been shown, follow a 
sympathetic trend. 

The banking system still has some mar- 
gin to spare when it is loaned only to a 
level of 36.62 percent. But if the rise should 
continue at the same rate for another 5 
years trouble will follow, to the detriment 
of our entire financial structure. (Five-year 
story—deposits up from 155 to 170 or 10 
percent. Loans up from 35.6 to 63.7 or 80 
percent.) 

Based upon all the facts of the moment, 
and what one can foresee, the conclusion 
seems reasonable that there will be ample 
opportunity in 1952 for commercial banks 
to lend all the money they wish to lend. 
Defense expenditures will undoubtedly be 
accelerated from here on out, or as long as 
need remains for this increased rate of pro- 
duction. Production against Government or- 
ders should offset the reduced output of 
consumer goods. 

The National City Bank’s letter for No- 
vember has this to say: 

“The business news still indicates an ap- 
proximate state of balance between infla- 
tionary and deflationary forces, with little to 
suggest that either will take full charge of 
the situation in the early future. On the 
one hand, record-breaking expenditures for 
plant and equipment and growing outlays 
for defense sustain employment and keep 
up the flow of purchasing power. The slow 
rise of personal incomes, augmented by wage 
increases, has continued. In the aggregate, 
demand for goods has been strong enough 
to hold prices firm; the official wholesale 
price index rose in 4 weeks out of the 5 
ended October 23, for a net advance of four- 
tenths of 1 percent. 

“Looking further ahead, the inflationary 
dangers that lie in growing Treasury expend- 
itures and prospective deficits, together 
with new increases in wage rates and indus- 
trial costs, are emphasized in almost every 
analysis of the economic situation. On the 
other hand sensitive commodities show ir- 
regularity and there is a good deal of bear- 
ish sentiment, which argues against the de- 
velopment of a broad upward price move- 
ment at this time.” 


1 All banks, June 27, 1951, $170,~90,000,000; 
all banks, December 30, 1939, $68,242,000,000; 
increase, $102,758,000,000. 
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A year ago at this time buyers were scram- 
bling for goods of all kinds. Inventories 
skyrocketed, loans likewise, but an inventory 
scare set in early this year and distributors 
and processors of consumer goods earnestly 
went to work to reduce inventories. The 
process is still going on. A scanning of the 
newspapers across the country indicates that 
forced sales are being held everywhere in 
the interest of reducing inventories and it 
is doubtful whether a resurgence of inven- 
tory buying will occur reasonably soon. 

A savings psychology came to the people, 
and over the past 8 months they have saved 
a greater share of their incomes than ever 
before in peacetime and have steadily been 
adding to their liquid assets. People have 
money. There are more persons employed 
and at higher wage rates than ever before in 
our history, and this makes for a buying po- 
tential of great volume. When buying 
psychology comes again, and it may if the 
cease-fire is accomplished in Korea, as an il- 
lustration, we might see another tremendous 
boom in business. A cease-fire might slow 
down some of the defense expenditures and 
prolong it for a longer period of time. While 
in the National City Bank’s trend of thought, 
I should like to add this further quotation 
from its November letter: 

“Production increases will add to purchas- 
ing power, and thus potentially to demand, as 
well as to supply. In theory, they cannot 
solve the problem of inflation, which is the 
pressure of too much money, too much 
spending, and too little saving, irrespective 
of the level of output. Actually, however, 
the behavior of people during the past 6 
months appears to show that well-supplied 
markets, free from fears of shortages, to- 
gether with enjoyment of a high standard of 
living, encourage the natural instinct to 
save which is precisely what the situation 
demands.” 

As Walter Heimann will tell you in his 
talk, the tax situation is one for banks to 
conjure with. I shall not trespass upon his 
theme other than to say that the commercial 
bankers of the country should find consid- 
erable opportunity to lend money to busi- 
ness over the next year, for essential pro- 
duction, for inventory, and for accounts re- 
ceivable; but they should be extremely care- 
ful, it seems to me, on capital loans, be- 
cause tax gatherers will not leave enough 
margin of the earnings in the business to 
repay loans made for capital purposes. An 
exception to the capital-loans program can 
be made in the case of regulation V loans 
for defense production. Quite a few banks 
have availed themselves of that program, and 
as defense production is stepped up in the 
months ahead, probably more of those loans 
will be made. They can be made safely. 

Following through on the ordinary capital 
loan, not too many years ago bankers could 
estimate that around 87 percent of a corp- 
oration’s earnings were available for pay- 
ment of debt, for dividends, and for plant 
expansion. At that time the income-tax 
rate was 13 percent. Today it is quite a dif- 
ferent story. The normal tax rate is now 
52 percent, and all but 15 States in the 
Union have an excise tax in addition. In 
my State of Oregon the excise rate is 8 
percent—highest of all the States. The next 
highest is Georgia, with 7 percent; Minnesota, 
Mississippi, and North Carolina, come along 
with 6 percent; Wisconsin, North Dakota, and 
Kentucky each have a graduated tax which 
reaches a maximum of 6 percent; in New York 
the tax is 544 percent; in Colorado, 5 per- 
cent; and so on, 33 of the States exacting a 
tax in some amount. 

With the Federal income tax and the State 
excise tax, we in Oregon must pay out 60 
percent of earnings, leaving only 40 cents 
of each earned dollar to the owners of the 
business. Then, if by chance the corpora- 
tion is in the excess-profits-tax bracket, it 
really hurts. We must therefore think in 
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terms of a different kind of dollar which our 
borrowers will have to work with. We have, 
in fact, two kinds of dollars. First, is the 
48-cent dollar, decreased by whatever State 
excise tax is applicable; and then—this is 
the extreme case—we in Oregon have the 
27.4-cent dollar. The latter is what will be 
left after paying an excess profits tax. There 
is not a lot of margin left for the business- 
man or taxpayer to play with, and so cau- 
tion in making loans of a slow or capital 
nature is in order, certainly for the next few 
years. 

There is one last thought I wish to leave 
with you concerning taxes. I trust it will 
bring a ray of hope. You know we have had 
three increases in taxes since hostilities 
broke out in Korea. In World War I we 
taxed 32 percent of the cost of Government, 
and went into debt 68 percent. We passed 
the latter on to posterity. In World War 
II we taxed 46 percent, borrowed 54 percent. 
We have been more realistic lately, and up 
until the beginning of the fiscal year 1951-52, 
Wwe were on a pay-as-you-go basis. We taxed 
for 100 percent of the cost of Government 
This year it is different: we are running up 
a deficit of undetermined amount—some say 
$7,500,000,000. Whatever the deftcit, it will 
add to our already swollen total debt. The 
latest tax bill, signed 2 months ago, was for 
a@ 2-year period only, and there is some hope 
that affairs of Government can be so con- 
ducted that this latest revenue act increase 
can expire by limitation on January 1, 
1954. We as bankers and financial advisers 
should plan to hew to that line and help 
bring it to pass. If we do, and if we are 
fortunate enough to have a lessening of 
war threats around the world, defense expen- 
ditures might drop. In that case, a drop 
in taxes could very well be the order of the 
day. 

Joseph Stagg Lawrence, writing in the 
Empire Trust Co.’s financial letter, unequiv- 
ocally stated that “the battle lines are not 
on the bloody ridges of Korea, but are on 
the banks of the Potomac.” The real fight 
in America is a battle over the integrity of 
our dollar. We must entrench ourselves 
against any further erosion in the value of 
our currency. We must erect dikes against 
further inflation. We must insist through 
our congressional delegations that all un- 
necessary expenditures be eliminated. Sen- 
ator Harry Byrrp, of Virginia, says “we can 
cut out $11,000,000,000 without hurting any- 
thing.” The C=ZD and the NAM each say 
we can cut out $6,000,000,000. The right 
amount is probably somewhere in between. 
These vital savings are possible, as Senator 
Byrp points out, without detriment either 
to the defense program or to essential Gov- 
ernment. As a first step we should work for 
that achievement. 

Another contribution we can make is to 
pay our taxes, unpalatable as taxes are, in 
order to say as close as possible to a pay-as- 
we-go basis. It is to the credit of our Gov- 
ernment that Secretary of the Treasury John 
W. Snyder was able to point out last spring 
that the Treasury had taken in $7,500,000,000 
more in the past 5 years than it had spent. 
That is all io the good, provided the money 
is wisely spent. I Lave my re-ervations about 
the spending. Finally, we must encourage 
thrift through systematic saving, in banks, 
through life insurance, or in United States 
savings bonds. Such a program will sop up 
potential inflationary dollars which, if spent 
for scarce goods, would raise Cain with our 
economic situation. 

It is interesting to note that there are still 
in the hands of our people practically as 
many savings bonds of the E, F, and G vari- 
ety as there are time deposits in every bank 
in the United States, including postal sav- 
ings. At the end of June there were out- 
standing bonds of the three varieties to the 
amount of #57,572,000,000. Time deposits in 
all the banks of the country are shown by 
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the Federal Reserve bank’s bulletin to 
amount to $57,210,000,000 as of that same 
date. In my State of Oregon we have $468,- 
000,000 of savings bonds in the hands of 
the people. That is about $10,000,000 more 
than the savings in all the banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations in the entire 
State. This is a fine substantial backlog 
of future security and credit for the people. 

Two final thoughts I wish to leave with 
you and then I am through. 

When discussing commercial loans, it seems 
to me the banks of the country should give 
consideration to greater diversification in 
their own portfolios, so as to embrace both 
wholesale banking and retail banking. By 
retail banking, I mean the handling of in- 
stalment paper originating from the sale of 
goods to customers, whether they be hard 
goods, like automobiles, refrigerators, furni- 
ture, and the like, or soft goods, which are 
being financed on time. The paper is in 
existence, but many of the banks lend inter- 
mediary concerns at low rates and let them 
go out and handle the paper of their own 
customers at more profitable rates. I am a 
believer in a bank being “a department store 
of finance,” so that the bank’s customers, 
whether they be large or small, can find funds 
for their every financial need. It matters 
not whether the money is needed for pur- 
chasing a supply of logs, lumber, grain, steel, 
or other merchandise for resale, or for con- 
structing and furnishing of a home. If we 
all adopt that attitude, we can do it profit- 
ably and at the same time gain invaluable 
customer good will, which is the basis of all 
successful banking. 

“Thar’s gold in them thar hills,” as the 
old California prospector said. Let’s dig it 


out. It really is worth while. 
“Hats off to the past. Coats off to the 
future.” 





PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE 
CLOTURE RULE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, while I 
am on my feet, I wish to say a word 
or two before introducing some other 
material into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on some other points. 

I note that the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration has recom- 
mended an amendment of the cloture 
rule, the effect of which, if adopted, 
would be to restore the voting require- 
ment which was in effect from 1917 to 
1949. 

Mr. President, the function of a clo- 
ture rule, as the word “cloture” indicates, 
is to close debate after a subject has been 
fully elucidated and after there has been 
time to get the public reaction. Past ex- 
perience affords a pragmatic test of the 
effectiveness of voting requirements in 
the performance of this function. 
Twenty-one attempts have been made to 
invoke cloture in the Senate since para- 
graph 2 of rule XXII was first adopted 
in 1917. Only four of those attempts 
succeeded. Cloture was first successful- 
ly invoked in the Senate in 1927. If 
the rule had required 64 votes, a consti- 
tutional two-thirds, to close debate, it 
would have been effective three out of 21 
times since 1917. This has been the vot- 
ing requirement since 1949, as we who 
serve in the Senate know. 

If the rule had required 49 votes, a 
constitutional majority, to close debate, 
it would have been effective 9 out of 
21 times since 1917. : 

If the rule had required a simple ma- 
jority to close debate, it would have been 
effective 14 out of 21 times since 1917. 
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Thus, Mr. President, I submit that the 
plain lesson of history is that the most 
effective cloture rule is one requiring the 
affirmative votes of a simple majority of 
those present to bring debate to a close. 
The average attendance in the Senate on 
cloture votes since 1917 has been 84, of 
which a simple majority is 43 and a 
simple two-thirds is 56. 

Mr. President, I make these statements 
today—I thought it was as good a day 
as any to do so—because at each session 
of the Senate now for some years I have 
made my record on the majority-rule 
principle in regard to limiting debate in 
the Senate. I have no illusions about 
the possibility of success at this session 
of the Senate. Yet, I suppose that at 
each session some Member of the Senate 
at least should rise, as I do today, to 
point out what I think is a very obvious 
fact; namely, that without a majority 
cloture rule, the Senate is controlled by 
a minority. There is no way to escape 
that conclusion; it is a fact. 

That raises a question of public policy. 
The people of the United States should, 
and I hope will, take an interest in that 
public policy. There are available to us 
adequate safeguards for protecting mi- 
nority rights in the Senate and at the 
_ time having a majority vote cloture 
rule. 

At the appropriate time, when the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
makes its report to the Senate and when 
the recommendation of that committee 
is before the Senate for vote, I shall offer 
my usual amendment for a majority clo- 
ture rule, an amendment which will pro- 
tect the minority by providing that after 
cloture each Member of the Senate shall 
have at least 1 hour to discuss the merits 
of any issue, and the right to farm out all 
or a part of his time, which certainly 
gives ample time for debate on the merits 
and gives ample time for the Senate to 
hear from the country, but, consistent 
with what I think is one of the most fun- 
damental principles of our democratic 
form of government, namely, guaranties 
that the will of the people will be pro- 
tected through a majority vote rule in 
the Senate, rather than frustrated and 
defeated by a minority bloc in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I have found it simply 
impossible to discover any logic in the 
proposition that in a parliamentary body 
under our representative Government 
there is any justification for continuing a 
principle of minority rule in the legisla- 
tive body of the people, which I always 
thought at least was supposed to imple- 
ment majority will. 





SENATOR HAYDEN'S REASONS FOR SUP- 
PORTING UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAIN- 
ING 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, no 
other Member of this body is so success- 
ful in keeping his light under a bushel as 
is the distinguished senior Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. HaypEn]. By great good 
fortune, I have found a letter on the sub- 
ject of universal military training which 
the Senator from Arizona has written to 
a constituent, and in which he explains 
his support of that proposed legislation. 

It will be recalled that the Senator 
from Arizona served as a major of in- 
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fantry in World War I, and is thoroughly 
familiar with military matters. 

In the letter to his constituent, the 
Senator from Arizona develops a some- 
what new approach to the problem 
which concerns the Congress and the 
country in dealing with universal mili- 
tary training. I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter may be printed in the 
body of the ReEcorp, as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being*no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


SENATOR HAYDEN SETS FORTH REASONS FOR 
UMT SvupPport 


All men are born to die but we live in a 
land where many men, from the Revolution 
to this day, have been perfectly willing to 
give up their lives ahead of time to make 
the Nation free and to keep it free. That 
very freedom has made it possible to create 
such favorable living conditions that the 
average American can now expect to live 20 
years longer than his ancestors of only three 
generations ago. It is not unreasonable to 
require a young man to devote up to 2 of 
the early part of those added 20 years to 
performing a duty to his country which is 
designed to maintain peace and to insure 
that his American way of life will be pre- 
served. 

As a Member of Congress, I favored the 
adoption of universal military training after 
the First World War. If that had been done 
it might well have prevented World War II 
because the captured German records show 
that Hitler did not believe that the United 
States could get ready to fight until he had 
conquered all of Europe after which it would 
be impossible for us to defeat him. Fortu- 
nately, Great Britain did not surrender which 
gave us the 2 years time that was needed 
to build up our armed strength. 

As I see it, the primary purpose of a 
system of universal military training and 
service is the defense of Our own country 
against Communist aggression. We all now 
know that the quick demobilization of our 
Armed Forces at the close of hostilities in 
1945 was a serious mistake. That was not 
done in Soviet Russia or in any of the satel- 
lite nations. The Politburo not only set up 
a Communist government in North Korea but 
supplied that government with equipment 
and munitions for a powerful army and #& 
large number of Korean veterans were taken 
out of the Soviet armies to become the back. 
bone of the surprise attack on South Korea. 

I do not agree that service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, at a time when 
resistance to the active threat of Communist 
control of the entire world is essential, is an 
evil to be avoided. Upon the contrary, I am 
firmly convinced that the great majority of 
the millions of Americans who are veterans 
of the First and Second World Wars gained 
more than they lost by their military service 
and are today better citizens because of it. 

On the moral side, if a young man does 
not know the difference between right and 
wrong by the time he is 18, the fault lies 
either with his parents or his church. The 
temptations which surround youth are just 
as great in the civilian life of most towns as 
in the Armed Forces and even greater be- 
cause the discipline acquired by prompt 
obedience to lawful orders strengthens a 
man’s will to do what he should do and do 
it promptly. 

There is no way of preserving a democ- 
racy except upon the basic principle that 
every individual participating in it owes a 
duty to defend it according to the best of 
his ability. Consequently, it is entirely 
proper to require those who are the most 
capable of performing military service to 
learn how to do so in an efficient manner 
which inciudes the best means of protecting 
their own lives in battle. 
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ANOTHER PLANE CRASH AT ELIZABETH, 
N. J. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I am sure that by this time the entire 
membership of the Senate of the United 
States is aware that tragedy has again 
raised its ghastly head in the city of 
Elizabeth. 

This morning, at 12:20, a DC-6 Na- 
tional Airlines plane, with 59 passen- 
gers and 4 crew members aboard, took 
off on a scheduled flight for Florida from 
the Newark Airport. 

Some 3 minutes later, 
ripped into a 60-family apartment house, 
turning it inio a funeral pyre for an as 
yet undetermined number of residents. 

This is the third catastrophe of this 
character in the same general area 
within a period of 2 months. 

Obviously, Mr. President, there is an 
important mission ahead for the Con- 
gress. Just what our role will be, it is 
difficult to predict at this moment, 
However, we in the Senate can congratu- 
late ourselves that the able chairman of 
the Senate C -mmittee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce [Mr. Jounson of 
Colorado] and his very efficient staff, are 
already exploring all phases of these re- 
cent tragedies, not only to ascertain our 
responsibilities as Members of the Con- 
gress, but also to find the phyical means 
to reduce the hazards which so seriously 
jeopardize so many people everywhere 
throughout the country as a result of 
the ever-increasing traffic in the air. 

Mr. President, immediately following 
the shocking crash this morning, the 
Port of New York Authority issued an 
order closing the airport indefinitely. 
I am sure that my colleagues of the Sen- 
ate join me as I commend the Port of 
New York Authority for this courageous 
course of action. 

I hasten to add that the Port of New 
York Authority held a conference at 
ten o’clock this morning for the purpose 
of establishing facilities at other air- 
ports to handle the Newark Airport 
traffic. 

And now, Mr. President, in order that 
the public may know the great concern 
of the Senate in respect to this latest 
tragedy, as well as those which preceded 
it, I should like to read into the Recorp 
a communication which was addressed 
to both Senators from New Jersey early 
this morning. It speaks more eloquently 
on the subject of Senator Jonnson’s vigi- 
lance and his expeditious treatment of 
an urgent need than any words which I 
could marshal. 

I again commend him, and I know in 
this commendation my able and distin- 
guished colleague, the senior Senator 
from New Jersey, joins wholeheartedly. 

Before reading the letter, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I also want to say that I have dis- 
cussed this matter by telephone with 
Senator SmitH this morning, and not 
only does he join in the sentiments which 
I have expressed here, but I know he 
stands ready to join the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce or any joint committee of the two 
Houses of Congress to bring to an end 
this shocking, nerve-shattering and 
needless loss of life. 

I now desire tc read into the Rrecorp 
the letter from the Senator from Colo- 
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rado. It came to my office very early 
this morning. Said he-to the Senators 
from New Jersey: 

Fesruary 11, 1952. 

This is a preliminary report of the latest 
airplane crash at Elizabeth. The Commerce 
Committee’s staff is on the ground to ascer- 
tain causes. Investigators for the CAB and 
the CAA were in a hotel at Elizabeth at the 
time of the crash and were at the scene of 
the crash 25 minutes after it occurred. They 
have been working all night. 

After taking off, the pilot reported that 
one engine had failed and asked permission 
to swing around and land. He was told to 
land on any strip he could reach. The 
stewardess is alive and was not shaken up 
sufficiently to cause her to go to a hospital. 
She says two engines failed, but an exami- 
nation of the engines does not bear out her 
report. The plane was 2,600 pounds under 
the allowable weight. It carried 59 pas- 
sengers and 4 crew members, and suffered 
29 fatalities. Four or five, and possibly six, 
persons were killed on the ground. The port 
authorities closed the airport at 3 a.m. At 
the time there were 60 airplanes preparing 
to depart. They were given permission to 
do so. All have gone except perhaps 10 or 
12; 5 or 6 will depart this a. m. The bal- 
ance are receiving minor repairs at the air- 
port. 

The port authority is holding a conference 
at 10 a. m. today to set up facilities at other 
airports to handle the Newark Airport traffic. 

E. C. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. 


Mr. President, I think it is very com- 
mendable to have a man of the experi- 
ence of the Senator from Colorado ready 
and willing immediately to undertake the 
responsibilities which lie in the hands of 
his able committee. I again commend 
him. 





STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 50) to provide for the 
admission of Alaska into the Union. 


STATEHOOD 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, today, 
as on 29 occasions in the past, the Senate 
is concerned with a bill to enable another 
Territory to join the Union as a free and 
equal partner. 

Although there is at this moment only 
one bill pending before the Senate, we 
have as a matter of fact two pending 
bills. One is for the admission of Alaska. 
The other is for the admission of Hawaii. 
Both these Tervitories aspire to state- 
hood. Both deserve statehood. Both 
should be granted statehood. 

In the past, throughout our history, 
three simple tests have been put to each 
aspiring Territory, to determine at once 
its ability and its desire to enter into 
this irrevocable contract. These tests, 
historically shown to be effective, are, 
first, that the Territory has attained a 
sufficiently large population to support 
statehood; second, that that population 
is imbued with, and is wholeheartedly in 
support of, democracy and the American 
form of Government; and third, that the 
people of the Territory in question actu- 
ally desire statehood. 


Mr. President, today, in regard to 


Alaska and Hawaii, the ability of these 
two Territories to satisfy the require- 
ments I have just listed is not even ques- 
tioned. Measured against each and all of 
these standards both Territories prove 
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themselves to be eminently qualified for 
statehood. 

In regard to Hawaii, which has a some- 
what longer record as an applicant for 
statehood, there have been over the past 
16 years hearings and deliberations by 
nine separate committees of Congress. 
Each commi‘tee on each occasion, after 
hearings and subsequent deliberation, 
found Hawaii fully qualified for state- 
hood. 

But it is clear today, Mr. President, 
that after admitting 29 new Territories 
and six other communities as new States 
to our Union—Maine, Vermont, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Texas, California— 
we are now embarking on a new course. 
We are saying that the tests applied in 
the past are not enough. Some Members 
of the Senate have put forward new 
tests, other methods of deciding whether 
to admit new States to our Union. 

What are these new tests, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and how do Alaska and Hawaii 
qualify in regard to them? 

From the remarks of certain of my 
colleagues, I assume that in order for 
a Territory to become a State today, it 
must not only pass the three require- 
ments I have already mentioned, but 
must also prove what direct benefits the 
rest of us can receive by allowing the 
entrance of a new State. 

While I believe that admitting Alaska 
and Hawaii to the Union as free and 
equal partners will be of great benefit 
to every citizen of this Nation, still I feel 
that an important breaking with tradi- 
tion is involved in this fourth new test. 
I think this new test is an unwise cri- 
terion which denies the expanding na- 
ture of our country and the concept of 
the goodness of growth. 

Mr. President, when our Constitution 
was written, 165 years ago, it was hailed 
as a great document, a document con- 
ceived and dedicated to a truly demo- 
cratic way of life. While some of the 
ideas contained in our Constitution were 
relatively new in the history of govern- 
ment, it was conceded then, and now, 
that many of the basic principles of that 
Constitution were taken from the then 
revolutionary ideals of the French, as 
well as from the basic concepts of gov- 
ernment as formulated by the British. 
The American plan was, for the most 
part, a refinement of these ideas and 
principles—a refinement which has 
proved its value throughout the years. 

But while there was much in that 
document which was _ recognizable— 
much which came from these two, and 
other sources there were other points 
that wer? new—new ideas, new prin- 
ciples, new and untested values in the 
history of government and politics. 

Such was the principle as laid down by 
article IV, section 3, which states: 

New States may be admitted by the Con- 
gress into this Union. 


This sentence, Mr. President, written 
at a time when the Dutch, the French, 
the Spanish, the Portuguese, and the 
British had thoroughly indoctrinated the 
world with their ideas of colonialism— 
this sentence expressed a completely new 
and dynamic doctrine. The founders of 
our Constitution had come through the 
experience of colonial status. They had 
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felt the stings and humiliations of gov- 
ernment without the consent of the gov- 
erned, of taxation without representa- 
tion, of the navigation acts. They rec- 
ognized too well the unfairness of that 
type of relationship, and recognizing it, 
they were determined themselves never 
to be a party to colonialism in any form. 

Discarding colonialism and all of its 
ills, our founding fathers launched this 
new approach to the problem of national 
growth—an approach based on the con- 
cept of an ever-growing union of free 
and equal States. This concept stipu- 
lated complete equality ir, the Federal 
Union between all States, whether one 
of the original 13 or one of those ad- 
mitted later on. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that this 
one constitutional phrase, “new States 
may be admitted by the Congress into 
this Union,” has been one of the very 
touchstones of the greatness we have 
achieved. And, as a basic principle of 
American life, it has been followed and 
adhered to through all the years of our 
brilliant history. 

When Louisiana was purchased from 
the French, there was never a thought 
that it should remain a colony to be 
paternalized and ruled from Washington 
or from the neighboring States. That 
possibility was not even contemplated. 
The Louisiana territory was instead im- 
mediately carved into separate terri- 
tories, as was the Northwest Territory 
before, each with its own degree of local 
government, and each preparing for 
the eventual day when it would join the 
Union. When Florida was purchased, 
it was with the same idea. When the 
Mexican iands were ceded, when the 
Californians asked admittance, when the 
Oregon territory was settled, and finally 
when the great expanse of Indian coun- 
try in our western plains and mountains 
was settled—in each of these cases, ter- 
ritoriality was only a step toward ulti- 
mate statehood. So ruled our Supreme 
Court, and so ruled the Congresses pre- 
ceding ours which voted these territories 
equal partnership in the Union. 

Each of these territories, Mr. Presi- 
dent, presented varied problems—prob- 
lems that were overcome either before or 
following admittance. The Louisiana 
territory was populated ry French, Span. 
ish, and Indians, all of whom were 
thought to be strange and alien in 1820. 
New Mexico and Arizona were, in great 
measure, Spanish-speaking communi- 
ties. Oklahoma was Indian territory, 
and Michigan, in 1837, wanted a piece 
of Ohio before entering the Union. 
While these and other arguments were 
vigorously put forward, the argument 
that éxpansion should cease, that no 
more States should be admitted, was 
never even presented as a major point. 
Of course, there were some complacent 
citizens who felt that 26 States would 
be sufficient, and later that 38 were all 
that were needed, or that 42 States 
would be our ultimate destiny. But 
these arguments were never allowed to 
prevail. Had they been accepted, we 
might today be a nation of 20 small 
States along this eastern seaboard, 
with other nations bordering us to the 
west. 
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The growth of the United States in 
165 years to its present-day position of 
leadership in the family of nations has 
been the fastest growth in the history 
of the world. Not through conquest or 
greed; not through subjugation of peo- 
ples. It was a growth predicted and 
directed by the founders of this Nation— 
predicted by their hopes and aspirations 
and directed by that one small phrase 
they wrote into our Constitution. 

In the light of this growth to great- 
ness, and with the experience of history 
to bear them out, it does not seem pos- 
sible to me that this Congress can, in 
all sincerity, finally close down the bar- 
rier which our founding fathers left 
open. 

But, Mr. President, if we should deny 
statehood to Alaska and Hawaii, we 
would do exactly that. We would be 
serving notice to our own people and to 
all the world that we are closing the 
doors on the expansion of America as 
a growing union of free and equal 
States. 

Back in 1898 the Hawaiian Islands re- 
quested annexation and were satisfied 
with our decision, at that time, to in- 
corporate those islands and their people 
as an organized Territory and thus as 
an integral part of our Nation. 

Hawaii was satisfied 54 years ago be- 
cause becoming a Territory had always 
meant in the past an irrevocable step 
toward statehood. 

Obviously the people of Hawaii and 
the people of Alaska want statehood. 
They know statehood will benefit them, 

But now some of the Members of the 
Senate are asking, “is it going to benefit 
the rest of the Nation? How is it going 
to help the rest of us?” 

I do not know whether these questions 
are fair, but they certainly can be an- 
swered. It is going to benefit us the 
same way it benefited the Nation when 
Michigan, Mississippi, Nevada, and the 
other States were admitted to the Union. 
It is going to benefit the rest of us 
through the continued growth of our 
Union in a continued affirmation by the 
American people of their intention to 
abjure colonialism. However, today 
there are new reasons, which were not 
particularly important in the last cen- 
tury and in the early part of the present 
one in regard to the admission of new 
States. 

Today what the Congress does inter- 
ests and affects not only the United 
States of America but the entire world. 

With tyranny and _ totalitarianism 
rampant in the world, the peoples of the 
world, both free and enslaved, look to 
America, as never before, as the hope 
and the inspiration of free and demo- 
cratic life. And so our actions today, 
in regard to admitting Alaska and Ha- 
waii into our Union as free and equal 
partners, is of importance not only to 
ourselves, not only to the citizens of 
Alaska and Hawaii, but also to the peo- 
ples of the world. 

Today our sons, including many of the 
sons of our fellow citizens in Alaska and 
Hawaii, are fighting against the world 
menace in Korea. They fight for the 
right of self-government, for the right 
of government with the consent of the 
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governed. With that in mind, can we 
seriously and logically continue that 
fight in Korea, while here denying that 
same right to hundreds of thousands of 
our own people in integral parts of our 
Nation? 

Can we go to the world espousing this 
cause with our arms and with our young 
men, when in the same breath we deny 
this same privilege to Alaska and Ha- 
waii—where self-government could be 
granted without bloodshed? Mr. Presi- 
dent, it would seem a strange paradox 
for America, and for the American peo- 
ple, to fight with all our resources for a 
cause in Korea and at the same time op- 
pose that same cause in America. 

The luxury of such paradoxical situa- 
tions is one we can no longer afford. 

Mr. President, we in America have 
long thought ourselves a showcase of 
democratic living, where the people of 
the rest of the world could see how man 
can be benefited by this form of gov- 
ernment. For many years, we on the 
eastern seaboard especially, have enter- 
tained our visitors from Europe, shown 
them our homes, our factories, our 
schools, and our way of life. 

Since the city of New York in my State 
is the port of entry most often used by 
these people, we have become the part 
of America which the visitor from the 
east usually sees first and from which he 
gets his first, and often, his lasting im- 
pression. 

In the very same manner, Hawaii, o.r 
Territory astride the sea and air lanes 
of the Pacific, is the first taste, the first 
impression of America gained by visitors 
from Australia, Japan, Korea, China, 
and the other Asiatic nations. As many 
of my colleagues know, it is hard in- 
deed to miss Hawaii, when traveling 
from the west coast to any nation of 
the Pacific. 

And so, just as the eastern seaboard 
is America’s showcase of democracy to 
the world of Europe, so Hawaii is the 
fairground of American democracy in 
the Pacific. 

We are, in a very few weeks, to begin 
discussions on a treaty with the Japa- 
nese—a treaty of friendship, rather than 
of conquest. We are embarked on a 
Pacific policy to gain the respect and 
friendship of all the peoples bordering 
the Pacific. 

In order to gain that friendship and 
that respect, and in order to show our 
good faith to these peoples, it is neces- 
sary for our Nation to prove its prin- 
ciples by deeds. A testing ground for 
those principles is in Alaska and Ha- 
waii. 

I have spoken of Hawaii as being the 
fairground of American democracy in 
the Pacific. In the same way and with 
equal force Alaska is the fairground of 
American democracy in the North Pa- 
cific and in the Arctic Sea. Just across 
the Bering Strait from Alaska lies the 
great Siberian land mass. On clear days 
people living under Soviet domination 
can see with the naked eye the shores 
where the American flag flies. 

Is it not to our high credit and ad- 
vantage to have in Alaska, just across 
from Siberia, just a few miles from the 
territory of the Soviet Union, a state of 
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the American Union, representative in 
every form and practice of the best tra- 
ditions of American democracy? 

I think that the granting of state- 
hood to Alaska would be a ten-strike in 
the contest for freedom the world over. 
Once upon a time Alaska was Russian 
territory. Now it can be an equal State 
in the American Union of States. That 
is a goal which we dare not deny. 

Statehood at this time would be a 
strong indication of our sincere inten- 
tions in the Pacific, intentions to be 
without prejudice, and intentions to ab- 
jure colonialism in all its forms. 

Mr. President, the issue of statehood 
for Hawaii has been brought before the 
Congress each year since 1903. Each 
year it has been shunted aside for con- 
sideration of other business. Each year 
it has gained some ground, but never 
has it been brought to a vote by this 
body. 

I believe that it is imperative that 
without delay the Congress vote admit- 
tance to Hawaii and also to Alaska. 

I would urge this legislation if there 
were no other reason than the display 
to the world of our belief in self gov- 
ernment. 

I would urge this legislation if it were 
only a matter of granting justice to the 
half million American citizens who live in 
these Territories. 

But beyond these reasons, as I have 
said today, the future of our Nation is 
involved. Our future as an_ ever- 
expanding democracy of free and equal 
partners, the future that was foreseen 
by our founding fathers, the future that 
each succeeding generation has fought 
for—to my mind, that future is at stake. 
By rejecting the ideas of colonialism, by 
embracing the constitutional provision 
assuring free and equal treatment of all 
who are tendered admittance, our Na- 
tion has grown and prospered to its 
present greatness. Discarding that prin- 
ciple today, or even putting off a deci- 
sion on it, may have a serious effect on 
our future growth and security. 

Mr. President, I hope with all my 
heart that the Senate of the United 
States will vote to admit to the Union 
as States both Alaska and Hawaii. 


DICTATORSHIP IN PUERTO RICO 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, on last Wednesday the 
distinguished senior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. BREWSTER] stated on the floor of 
the Senate that “an increasing number 
of Senators are becoming concerned” 
with allegations of dictatorship which 
have been leveled against Governor 
Mufioz-Marin and his administration in 
Puerto Rico. 

I certainly can be counted among 
those Senators who are so concerned, 
and I concur in the opinion of the Sen- 
ator from Maine that a full investiga- 
tion should be made by a committee of 
the Senate. 

In this connection, I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senators to an instance 
whereby the Interior Department has 
nurtured an atmosphere in Puerto Rico 
in which dictatorship can flourish. 

On July 26, 1947, the Senate of the 
United States passed H. R. 3309, amend- 
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ing the Organic Act of Puerto Rico, 
which was signed by the President and 
became the law on August 5, 1947. 

Section 49b of that act reads as fol- 
lows: 


Sec. 49b. (1) There shall be an adminis- 
trative officer whose official title shall be the 
Coordinator of Federal Agencies in Puerto 
Rico, who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate of the United States, and who 
shall hold office at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent for the purpose of coordinating the ad- 
ministration of all Federal civilian functions 
and activities in Puerto Rico. He shall re- 
ceive as compensation for his services an 
annual salary of $7,500. 

(2) The Coordinator of Federal Agencies 
shall coordinate the administration of all 
Federal civilian functions and activities in 
Puerto Rico. The administrative heads of 
all Federal civilian agencies in Puerto Rico 
shall make such reports to the Coordinator 
of Federal Agencies as he shall require and 
he shall through the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior make recommendations to the heads of 
such agencies with respect to their person- 
nel, functions, and activities in Puerto Rico. 
The President may, however, by Executive 
order exempt any Federal agency from mak- 
ing such reports to the Coordinator of Fed- 
eral Agencies. The Coordinator of Federal 
Agencies shall make recommendations for 
the better coordination of the Federal civil- 
ian functions and activities and may make 
recommendations for the elimination or re- 
duction of those which duplicate or conflict 
with each other or with activities carried on 
by the government of Puerto Rico. He shall 
report through the Secretary of the Interior 
to the President and to Congress concerning 
the administration of all Federal civilian 
functions and activities in Puerto Rico, spec- 
ifying the recommendations made by him to 
the Federal agencies and the results of such 
recommendations. He shall advise the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, who shal. advise the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Congress with 
respect to all appropriation estimates sub- 
mitted by any civilian department or agency 
of the Federal Government to be expended 
in or for the benefit of Puerto Rico. He shall 
confer with the Governor of Puerto Rico with 
respect to the correlation of activities of 
Federal and insular agencies and all plans 
and programs and other matters of mutual 
interest. 

(3) The President of the United States 
may, from time to time, after hearing, 
promulgate executive orders expressly except- 
ing Puerto Rico from the application of any 
Federal law, not expressly declared by Con- 
gress to be applicable to Puerto Rico, which 
as contemplated by section 9 of this act is 
inapplicable by reason of local conditions. 
The Coordinator of Federal Agencies may, 
from time to time, make recommendations 
to the President for such purpose. Any such 
recommendation shall show the concurrence 
or dissent of the Governor of Puerto Rico. 

(4) The Coordinator of Federal Agencies, 
in the name of the President of the United 
States, shall have authority to request from 
the Governor of Puerto Rico, and the Gov- 
ernor shall furnish to him all such reports 
pertaining to the affairs, conditions and gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico as the Coordinator of 
Federal agencies shall from time to time re- 
quest, for transmission to the President 
through the Secretary of the Interior. 

(5) The President of the United States 
shall prescribe such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section. 


Now, Mr. President, I draw attention 
to the fact that the Interior Department 
has never acted to carry out the provi- 
sions of the act which I have just quoted. 
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No Coordinator of Federal Agencies 
in Puerto Rico has been named, al- 
though the law requires that this be done. 
This law was enacted nearly 5 years ago. 

Let me point out that we pour millions 
of the taxpayers’ dollars into Puerto Rico 
annually, while not 1 penny of tax rev- 
enue is returned to the United States 
Treasury. It is for this reason, above all 
others, Mr. President, that it behooves 
us to see that the Government of Puerto 
Rico operates efficiently, honestly, and in 
all other respects properly. Can we be 
certain in these vital questions when our 
own law is flouted and ignored in such 
a way as to obscure the operations of the 
Puerto Rican government and the many 
Federal agencies in Puerto Rico? 

Why, Mr. President, has the Interior 
Department chosen to neglect this mat- 
ter? Is it an oversight? Or is it the 
design of the Interior Department to 
ignore a law passed by the Congress? 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that there has been no compliance with 
this law because the present Puerto 
Rican administration did not want com- 
pliance. This administration told the 
Interior Department that they wanted 
no interference from a coordinator, and 
the Interior Department, without con- 
sulting Congress, did their bidding and 
ignored a statute which is a part of the 
body of laws of our great Nation. 

Mr. President, if that be true, why 
did this present Puerto Rican adminis- 
tration not want a coordinator appointed 
as had been provided for by law? The 
answer to that question is simple. 

They do not want a Federal coordina- 
tor who will know what goes on, who is 
bound by law, for example, “to ad- 
vise * * * the Congress with respect 
to all appropriation estimates submitted 
by any civil department or agency of the 
Federal Government to be expended in or 
for the benefit of Puerto Rico.” 

Mr. President, dictatorships the world 
over thrive on vagueness. They never 
want to make reports, to itemize budgets, 
to submit to examinations and investi- 
gations of their operations and the con- 
ditions which exist as a result of their 
operations. 

Mr. President, I have today sent the 
following letter to the Interior Depart- 
ment in this matter: 

Hon. Oscar CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: It has come to my at- 
tention that the Interior Department has 
never complied with the provisions of Public 
Law 362, section 49b (Eightieth Congress) 
which directs that an administrative officer 
whose Official title shall be Coordinator of 
Federal Agencies in Puerto Rico shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, and so forth. 

Inasmuch as the Interior Department is 
charged with primary responsibility in con- 
nection with the Organic Act of Puerto Rico, 
I am sure the President would depend on the 
Department to recommend a nominee for 
the post of coordinator. 

Would you be good enough to advise me 
as to why this law has been ignored, as it 
seems to have been, and what are the in- 


tentions of the Department in this matter? 
Sincerely, 


CuIn D. JOHNSTON, 
United States Senator. 
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Mr. President, the answer to this let- 
ter should be enlightening and I shall be 
glad to insert it in the Recorp when I re- 
ceive it. 





EXTENSION OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
ACT—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC, NO. 347) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the President of the 
United States, which was read by the 
legislative clerk and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(For the President’s message, see to- 
day’s proceedings of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, pp. 963-966. ) 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, in 
keeping with the message which has just 
been received from the President of the 
United States, I introduce for appropri- 
ate reference the bill which I send to the 
desk. 

The bill (S. 2645) to amend and ex- 
tend the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended, and the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947, as amended, introduced by 
Mr. MAYBANK, was received, read twice 


_ by its title, and referred to the Commit- 


tee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, I merely wish to say that 
the committee will hold hearings on the 
bill which has been sent to us today 
by the administration, and the hearings 
will be held at the same time that the 
committee holds hearings on the bill in- 
troduced last week by the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. President, I agree with some of 
the things recommended by the Presi- 
dent, and I do not agree with others. I 
hope that the Senator who now is serv- 
ing as Presiding Officer of the Senate 
(Mr. Frear], who also is a member of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
will agree with some of the President’s 
recommendations, although I realize 
that he may not agree with all of them. 

The committee, nevertheless, will give 
most careful and serious consideration 
to all the recommendations. 

I am glad the President has sent us 
the message, since a number of Sena- 
tors have indicated they wished to sub- 
mit amendments to the bill I have pre- 
viously introduced. 

Now that the President has sent the 
message to us and now that we have 
the administration bill, as well as the 
committee’s bill of last year, I think the 
committee can expedite the hearings. 
I am hopeful that after the hearings 
begin on March 4, it will be possible for a 
bill on that subject to be reported to the 
Senate by the committee not later than 
April 1. I have discussed this with sev- 
eral of the members of the committee 
and I believe we shall have the coopera- 
tion of all toward this end. 

I repeat that if any Senator desires 
to submit amendments either to the ad- 
ministration’s bill or to the bill pre- 
viously introduced and if he wishes to 
have hearings held by the committee on 
the amendment, he should notify the 
committee by March 4. As you know 
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so very well, it is very difficult to make 
an accurate and fair appraisal of any 
amendment when- it is offered after 
hearings are completed and the bill is 
on the floor. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorD, as a part of my remarks, a 
summary of the bill. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to-be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


SUMMARY OF BILL To AMEND AND EXTEND THE 
DEFENSE PropucTion Acr or 1950, as 
AMENDED, AND THE HOUSING AND RENT ACT 
or 1947, as AMENDED 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
ACT OF 1950, AS AMENDED 
Priorities and allocations 

Section 101 (a) of the bill amends the last 
sentence of section 101 of the act (the so- 
called Butler-Hope amendment). That 
sentence, added by the amendments of 1951, 
abolished the slaughter-quota program pre- 
viously conducted by the OPS as part of its 
compliance and enforcement program, by 
forbidding any quota or other limitation on 
tre quantity of livestock slaughtered or han- 
dled by any processor. 

The bill would restore a restricted author- 
ity to establish slaughter quotas. Express 
limitations on the authority are designed to 
insure that slaughter quotas will not limit 
total national or area marketings, and that 
provision must be made permitting non- 
slaughtering processors and wholesalers in 
normal channels to obtain their normal share 
of livestock products. 

Section 101 (b) of the bill repeals section 
104 of the act (added by the amendments of 
1951), which placed an embargo on the im- 
portation of certain fats and oils, peanuts, 
dairy products, rice, and rice products until 
June 30, 1952, upon a finding by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that the imports would 
have any of the following effects—(a) impair 
or reduce domestic production below present 
levels or such higher levels as the Secretary 
may deem necessary in view of domestic and 
international conditions, (b) interfere with 
orderly domestic storing and marketing, or 
(c) result in any unnecessary burden or ex- 
penditure under any price-support program. 


Expansion of productive capacity and supply 


Section 102 of the bill amends section 304 
(b) of the act by increasing the amount 
which may be borrowed from the Treasury by 
Government agencies to finance the procure- 
ment, loan, and production assistance activi- 
ties authorized by title III of the act. To 
meet the financing requirements of this title, 
the amendment increases the limit on the 
amount which may be outstanding at any 
one time, from the present $2,100,000,000 to 
$3 ,000,000,000. 


Price and wage stabilization 


Section 103 ‘a) of the bill repeals section 
402 (d) (4) of the act (the so-called Cape- 
hart amendment), which prohibits mainte- 
nance of price ceilings below specified mini- 
mum levels on nonagricultural commodi- 
ties; provides for ceilings on manufactured 
and processed nonagricultural commodities 
and services (1) based upon the highest 
price between January 1, 1950, and June 24, 
1950, if such ceiling reflects adjustments for 
increases or decreases in all costs specified 
in the section, up to July 26, 1951, or (2) 
established under regulations issued prior to 
enactment of the paragraph; and requires 
that upon proper application and showing, 
any ceiling price must be adjusted in the 
manner described in (1). 

Section 103 (b) of the bill repeals section 
402 (kK) of the act (the so-called Herlong 


ar or 
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amendment), which requires that price ceil- 
ings issued after its enactment shall per- 
mit sellers of materials at retail or whole- 
sale to obtain their pre-Korean customary 
percentage margins over cost of the ma- 
terials. 

Control of consumer and real-estate credit 

Section 104 (a) of the bill removes from 
section 601 of the act the paragraph added 
by the amendments of 1951 which prohibits 
the Federal Reserve Board in exercising its 
authority over consumer credit, from requir- 
ing down payments in excess of amounts 
specified in the paragraph, and from requir- 
ing maximum maturities shorter than those 
specified in the paragraph. 

Section 104 (b) of the bill removes from 
section 605 of the act the provision added 
by the Defense Housing and Community 
Facilities and Services Ac* of 1951, which 
prohibits the President, in exercising control 
over real-estate credit, from requiring maxi- 
mum down payments in excess of specified 
amounts, in connection with home loans 
made or guaranteed by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. The prior provision, that 
credit preferences accorded to veterans under 
existing law be preserved, is not repealed. 

Section 104 (c) of the bill repeals section 
606 of the act, added by the Defense Hous- 
ing and Community Facilities and Services 
Act of 1951, which prohibits the President, 
in exercising control over real-estate credit 
from requiring down payments in excess of 
specified amounts in connection with home 
loans not made or guaranteed by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and from requiring 
@ maximum term shorter than 25 years, in 
connection with any home loan. 

Section 105 (a) of the bill extends the 
power of succession of the Small Defense 
Plants Adicinistration to June 30, 1954. 

Section 105 (b) of the bill extends the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
to June 30, 1954. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO HOUSING AND RENT 
ACT OF 1947, AS AMENDED 
Section 201 (a) anl section 201 (b) of 
the bill extend the Housing and Rent Act 
c” 1947, as amended, to June 30, 1954. 





RECESS TO THURSDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I now move that the ‘ienate stand 
in recess until Thursday next, at 12 
o’clock noon, 

The motion was agreed to; and (et 
1 o’clock and 32 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate tock a recess until Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 11, 1952: 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Philip Neville, of Minnesota, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Minne- 
sota, vice Clarence U. Landrum, retiring. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Charles M. Eldridge, of Rhode Island, to be 
United States marshal for the district of 
Rhode Island. He is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired 
December 22, 1951. 
IN THE Navy 
For temporary promotion to the grade of 
rear admiral in the Dental Corps of the Navy, 
Herman P. Riebe, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 11, 1952: 
POSTMASTERS 
HAWAII 


Teruhisa Nishiyama, Haleiwa. 
Katsue I. Nishiyama, Kunia. 


MAINE 


Conrad J. Lausier, Danforth. 
Alice I. M. Ewing, West Enfield. 


MICHIGAN 
Harold F. Clark, Morenci. 
MINNESOTA 

Lester E. Sullivan, Madelia. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Alonzo A. Vance, Chunky. 
Ira L. Moore, West Enterprise. 


NEW YORK 


Charles F. Fitzgerald, Hague. 

John H. Chase, Milford. 

Leland F. Griswold, North Chatham. 
Catherine V. Paczkowski, Turin. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Oscar K. Sovig, Arnegard. 
: OREGON . 


Arthur B. Scarseth, Camp White. 
Charles W. Garlick, Gladstone. 
Vella A. Harlan, McNary. 
Russell F. Cooper, Sutherlin. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


John Albert Vail, Chester Springs. 
Mildred G. Spencer, East Springfield. 
Beatrice M. Fitzstephens, Genesee. 
Vivian C. Geuther, Gwynedd Valley. 
Frederick G. McGee, Roslyn. 


TENNESSEE 
Robert H. McCrary, Waverly. 


WISCONSIN 


William Schaller, Jr., Barronett. 
Donald E. Chape, Bayfield. 

John B. Hoffman, Brantwood. 
Joseph C. Dinegan, Briggsville. 
Clayton B. Hesslink, Cedar Grove. 
Joseph D. Robertson, De Soto. 
Jennie A. Lane, Fall River. 

Earl H. Coder, Franksville. 

Fred W. Thoms, Hawthorne. 
James R. Morgan, Ladysmith. 
Leonard T. Goetz, Manawa. 
George F. Rasmussen, Neenah, 
Erwin J. Hendrikse, Oostburg. 
Herbert W. Johnson, Port Wing. 
Jack J. Morgenthaler, Springbrook. 
Bertha C. Schippers, Twin Lakes. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Fesruary 11, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou God of all holiness and right- 
eousness, grant that, as we begin this 
new week, we may be numbered among 
those who are seeking to do justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with the 
Lord. 

May every thought of our minds be 
brought into a glad and willing obedience 
to the spirit of our Master. 

We pray that in these trying times we 
may be calm in every crisis and steadfast 
in every strain, placing our confidence in 
our God whose strength is invincible. 


Inspire us to serve our generation ac- 
cording to Thy holy will, and may we 
have an eye single to Thy glory. 

Hear us in the name of the Captain of 
our Salvation. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, February 7, 1952, was read 
and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


On January 31, 1952: 

H.R. 2662. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Thelma A. Nolen; 

H. R. 3006. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Corrao Corp.; and 

H.R. 4228. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lorene M. Williams. 

On February 1, 1952: 

H.R. 1964. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Central Division of the Southern Dis- 
trict of California to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of Bernard 
R. Novak; : 

H.R. 2072. An act for the relief of Jere- 
miah Coleman; and 

H. R. 4687. An act to provide for the with- 
holding of certain patents that might be 
detrimental to the national security, and 
for other purposes. 

On February 2, 1952: 

H.R. 870. An act for the relief of Anton 
Bernhard Blikstad; 

H.R.3137. An act for the relief of O. L. 
Osteen; and 

H. R. 4671. An act for the relief of Mark 
Paul Crowley. 

On February 4, 1952: 

H.R.961. An act for the relief of Zbig- 
niew Jan Dunikowski, Karolina Dunikowski, 
Wanda Octavia Dunikowski, and Janina 
Grospera Dunikowski; and 

H.R. 2589. An act for the relief of Sor 
Matilde Sotelo Fernandez, Sor Virtudes Gar- 
cia Garcia, and Sor Amalia Gonzalez Gon- 
zalez. 

On February 5, 1952: 

H.R. 1131. An act for the relief of Edward 
Cc. Brunett; 

H.R. 2505. An act for the relief of Carl 
Weitlanner; 

H. R. 3946. An act for the relief of Master 
Sgt. Orval Bennett; and 

H. R. 4876. An act for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Fratalia. 

On February 6, 1952: 

H.R. 4318. An act for the relief of Allen 

W. Spangler. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ment of the House to a bill of the Senate 
of the following title: 

8.905. An act for the relief of Margaret 
A. Ushkova-Rozanoff and Mrs. L. A. Ush- 
kova. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. YORTY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 15 min- 
utes today, following the legislative pro- 
gram and any special orders heretofore 
entered. 
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Mr. KILDAY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 10 min- 
utes on Thursday next, following the 
legislative program and any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 





AIRPLANE CRASHES 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. In there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr.: Speaker, I know 
there has been considerable concern, 
both in the Congress and in the country, 
over a series of airplane crashes near 
the Newark Airport in the vicinity of the 
city of Elizabeth, N. J. 

I am sure the Members of the House 
will be interested i. knowing that in con- 
nection with this latest crash which oc- 
curred in the early hours of this morning 
a subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce was 
on the scene within 30 minutes after the 
crash occurred. I had a telephone con- 
versation with the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr.- BEckwortH] this morning. The 
subcommittee had returned to Newark to 
continue the investigation of the acci- 
dent in which Judge Patterson was killed 
some few weeks ago and happened to be 
on the scene when this latest crash oc- 
curred, The Members were in confer- 
ence all night with officials of the CAB, 
CAA, and Port of New York Authority, 
and I am sure this subcommittee will 
bring back to the House as complete a 
report as i. is humanly possible to obtain, 
and will continue its investigation, not 
only of this particular crash, but of 
others. 

The residents of the city of Elizabeth, 
N. J., <S well as passengers who travel by 
air and airline operators, deserve to have 
this situation fully explored. 





THE PLACING OF WAR CONTRACTS IN 
HIGH-COST AREAS 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. In there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, the Office 
of Defense Mobilization has issued a pol- 
icy statement on the placement of de- 
fense contracts which will do great dam- 
age to our national effort to prepare 
against Soviet aggression. It will also 
raise the cost of our military preparation 
and will subject the whole effort to con- 
stant political pressures. It will seri- 
ously disrupt the operation of our com- 
petitive economic system and, if this 
policy is permitted to continue, it will 
destroy our system of free enterprise. 

What is this policy? Under the guise 
of an effort to prevent dislocations in 
converting from civilian to military pro- 
duction it sets out to give all sorts of 
reasons why it would be in the national 
interest to place contracts where the 
costs are higher rather than where they 
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are lower. The military budget must be 
inflated, indeed, if we can afford to throw 
our money. around like that. In fiscal 
1952 about $50,000,000,000 of the total 
Government purchases of goods and 
services will be for national security. 
This will go up to $66,000,000,000 in fiscal 
1953. Even a 10-percent increase over 
competitive prices could therefore mean 
a loss of $5,000,000,000 a year. But un- 
der this policy contracts could te placed 
where the costs are far more than 10 
percent higher. The policy carries no 
limitation except that of OPS ceiling 
prices where these are applicable. There 
is no question that certain contracts 
have to be placed on a negotiated basis 
or on a cost-plus-fee basis. But, where 
possible, it has always been the Ameri- 
can way to throw Government orders 
open to competitive bidding. This is the 
only sure way to bring our productive 
efficiency to hear on economy of pro- 
curement. We have grown great by low- 
cost production, not by throwing the 
work to high-cost or inefficient pro- 
dycers. 

hat are the objections to the new 
DPA policy? 

First, it is unfair to the public which 
is carrying the tax burden and which has 
a right to demand that the officials who 
are spending this money economize as 
they would if the money were their own. 
Our national budget is reaching levels 
where it will take about one-third of our 
national income. Millions of citizens are 
paying 20 percent or 30 percent or even 
50 percent or more of their income in 
direct taxes. We have no right to play 
around with the sacrifices they are mak- 
They willingly contribute these 
large amounts to the national defense. 
Shall they be asked to contribute even 
more so that the procurement agencies 
shall have a free hand in buying the sup- 
plies needed for national defense at 
higher prices than competition makes 
available to them? Shall these officials 
be paid salaries to squander the people’s 
money? 

Secondly, the new policy of the DPA 
is discriminatory and, while it sets out 
to help some favored communities and 
firms, it will definitely do harm to 
workers and communities in sections of 
the country which will be discriminated 
against. Their high productivity and 
low-cost production will be set aside 
while favored high-cost firms and com- 
munities will be given the contracts. 
The plants of these low-cost producers 
are in place; their workers are trained; 
together they produce most efficiently 
and save the taxpayer even greater bur- 
dens. What will happen to these plants 
in these days of curtailing civilian pro- 
duction if they are deprived of the legiti- 
mate defense business on which they are 
the low bidders? We have had a reces- 
sion in the textile business. No one 
knows how long the defense program will 
last, but we know it will last for some 
time. Is it fair to destroy efficient pro- 
ductive capacity in the hope that you can 
help inefficient and high-cost firms to 
recoup from the public treasury? This 
policy will create unemployment in areas 
which are discriminated against. 

Third, this policy will inevitably make 
a political football of our vast de- 
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fense effort. We have a small amount of 
unemployment in the Nation as 4 
whole—less than a shifting of 3 percent 
of the labor force. Most of it is tem- 
porary, seasonal or frictional, due to con- 
version to the manufacture of war items. 
For short periods, during retooling or 
while changes in specifications are being 
made, there might be some unemploy- 
ment anywhere. This is made up as mil- 
itary production gets under way and 
schedules are stepped up. Is the estab- 
lished American practice of giving the 
business to the lowest responsible bidder 
to be abandoned when some pressure 
group persuades the procurement agen- 
cies that they have a little more tem- 
porary unemployment than the area in 
which the lowest bidder is located? Will 
defense contracts be handed out like 
WPA jobs, and in response to political 
pressures, or will they be handed out 
cleanly to the lowest responsible bidders? 
The only sure way to keep politics out 
of the defense effort and to protect the 
public is to adhere to the principles of 
competitive business. Otherwise, every 
low bid can be ignored to give a favored 
firm or community the contract upon 
which it can lay no other claim than 
political preferment. 

This new policy of the DPA will apply 
to all procurement in the defense ef- 
fort, but it will hit the textile industry 
in South Carolina and neighboring 
States hardest of all. For years the tex- 
tile industry has been growing in my 
State. New investments, new plants, su- 
perior equipment and larger work forces 
have cooperated to develop a textile in- 
dustry which served the Nation well in 
World War II, and which is now even 
better equipped to produce at low cost 
the various textiles required by the de- 
fense establishments. Shall the prog- 
ress of a generation of effort be nulli- 
fied by giving Government officials up and 
down the line the power to determine the 
fate of this great industry? The policy 
is un-American, confiscatory, and a long 
step toward the political management 
of pur economy. This is a delegation of 
power which the Congress never gave 
the bureaucracy and we should let them 
know it in no uncertain terms. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. DORN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House on Tues- 
day, February 19, for 1 hour, following 
any special orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House on 
Thursday next for 20 minutes, following 
any special orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. WERDEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House on 
Thursday next for 35 minutes, follow- 
ing any special orders heretofore entered. 





FARM INCOME REDUCED 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 


1952 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, farm- 
ers are getting a shabby deal under the 
Truman administration’s defense-pro- 
duction policies, particularly in material 
allocations and price controls. 

The Office of Price Stabilization has 
allowed retail food prices to rise 18.5 
points, from 215.4 in December 1950 to 
233.9 in December 1951, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living 
index. While consumers pay more for 
food under price control, farmers are 
getting less for the food they sell. Farm 
prices dropped from 313 in February 
1951 to 300 in January 1952. 

On the other hand farm costs during 
1951 rose 5.5 points. Squeezed between 
falling prices and rising costs, estimated 
net farm income for 1951 dropped to 
$15,000,000,000, $500,000,000 less than 
1950. 

Farmers’ efforts to maintain their in- 
come level by increasing production are 
stymied by shortages of fertilizer and 
farm machinery, which have resulted 
from short-sighted administration poli- 
cies. 

Supplies of fertilizer will be an esti- 
mated 600,000 tons short of farmers’ 
needs this year, primarily due to a short- 
age of sulfur. In spite of this, the State 
Department has committed the United 
States to export a million tons of sulfur. 

Less than two-thirds the amount of 
farm machinery needed will be produced 
this year because of cut-backs in steel 
allocations for this vital industry. But, 
heedless of farmers’ needs, the adminis- 
tration continues to export enormous 
quantities of steel. 

The administration is using its de- 
fense-production powers to reduce farm 
income and thereby crush farmers’ re- 
sistance to socialistic Government con- 
trols which they will have to accept in 
exchange for a Federal guaranty of sub- 
sistence-level income. 


TRUMAN SLAMS DOOR ON IOWA 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, apparently 
President Truman does not know that 
Iowa is in the Union and an integral part 
of the Missouri Valley Basin—either 
that or he does not care. 

In typical discriminatory fashion, he 
left Iowa without representation on his 
1l-member so-called Missouri Valley 
Basin Planning Commission, and in typi- 
cal Pendergast fashion, he gave his own 
State of Missouri two representatives, 
the only State accorded such double- 
barreled favoritism. 

Mr. Speaker, this is to make it clear 
to the President that Iowa is one of the 
48 States of the Union, that the Missouri 
River comprises almost the entire west- 
ern border of Iowa; and that, therefore, 
the people of Iowa insist on having a 
voice in this future planning of the Mis- 
souri Valley Basin instead of having the 
door slammed in their faces. 
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YALTA AGREEMENT 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, today is the 
seventh anniversary of the signing of 
the pact at Yalta which has now won 
the practically universal condemnation 
of the American people. 

For some years I have had a resolu- 
tion pending in the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs to denounce the Yalta agree- 
ment. Several resolutions of a like na- 
ture are also pending in the committee. 
I am at a loss to understand why it has 
been impossible to procure action on 
these resolutions. The adoption of such 
a resolution by both our bodies would be 
acclaimed the world over as indicating 
a willingness at least to recognize the 
tragic and wicked betrayal of both Po- 
land and China. Even though it is too 
late to correct the evils which have been 
done, millions of people would take heart 
if they knew that the American Congress 
had condemned the enslavement of peo- 
ples which was the sequel of this Yalta 
Conference. 


LINCOLN A MOUNTAIN IN GRANDEUR 
OF SOUL 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for.1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. 
the reque:é 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Honorable Homer Hoch, now de- 
ceased, a former Member of Congress 
and a Representative of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Kansas for a period 
of 12 years, was a student of Abraham 
Lincoln. While a Member of this body 
Homer Hoch delivered a eulogy on the 
life of Lincoln that is a classic. Itis a 
real masterpiece. It is worthy of 
thoughtful consideration by Members of 
this House, as well as the public, and so 
on the occasion of the commemoration 
of Lincoln’s birthday I am reading this 
eulogy to the Members of the House: 


There is no new thing to be said of Lincoln. 
Nor is there a new thing to be said of the 
mountains or the sea or the stars. The 
mountains ever tower in solemn majesty 
above the drifting clouds, the mysterious sea 
ever sobs upon the shore, and the silent 
stars ever keep holy vigil above a tired world, 
but to mountain and sea and star men turn 
forever in unwearied homage. And thus was 
Lincoln. For he was mountain in grandeur 
of soul, he was sea in deep under voice of 
sadness and mystery, he was star in stead- 
fast purity of purpose and of service. And 
he abides. With the name of Lincoln tears 
are called from old men’s eyes, and with the 
name of Lincoln childhood learns to lisp a 
patriot’s devotion. And there is no new 
thing to be said of him—what need for such 
as he? But while the Republic stands on 
whose altar he laid his great mind and heart, 
while liberty is cherished, while civic virtue 
and service and sacrifice are honored in the 
earth, the name of Lincoln will be spoken in 
undying love by the sons of men. 


Is there objection to 
of the gentleman from 
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THE LATE FRANK B. KEEFE 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I was grieved to learn of the 
death of my close friend, Frank Keefe. 
We served together for 6 years on the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for La- 
bor and Federal Security and joined in 
many causes here on the floor of the 
House. Frank was a great humanitarian 
and those of us associated with him in 
his work on the subcommittee came to 
know him as the champion of the af- 
flicted. He worked unceasingly and his 
own health broke under the strain. The 
Nation lost a valued Representative with 
his enforced retirement. However, those 
of us who knew him best realized that 
his intense interest in helping others 
would preclude his absolute retirement 
and in a recent telephone conversation, 
I cautioned him about taking care of 
himself. No constituency in America 
ever had a Representative who was more 
devoted to their interests. The people 
of Wisconsin have lost a stanch sup- 
porter. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to extend my deep- 
est sympathy to Mrs. Keefe and her 
children in their great loss. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 3 
minutes today, following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 


INTERFERENCE WITH WAR PRODUCTION 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There w-7 no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in western Michigan, in the 
county of Berrien, not so long ago, we 
had a man named Thomas Flynn who 
took an active part in more than one 
strike. He was frequently on the picket 
line, was active in creating and partici- 
pating in violence. Several times he was 
cautioned by police officers against a vio- 
lation of the law. The warnings were 
disregarded. Finally, on one occasion, 
after an automobile had been tipped over 
and damaged in the presence of the sher- 
iff, he was told not to tip over another 
one. Brazenly, he disregarded that 
warning, called other pickets to his as- 
sistance, and tipped over and damaged 
another automobile. 

The prosecuting attorney of Berrien 
County, Joseph Killian, a young man of 
ability and courage, ordered his arrest. 
Erwin Kubath, sheriff of the county, who 
lacks neither ability nor courage, es- 
corted Mr. Flynn to the county jail. 

He was tried before a jury, which 
found him guilty. Judge Tony Westin 
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sentenced him, as the law required, to a 
term in prison, his conviction being for a 
felony. ; 

Then Governor Williams, of Michigan, 
pardoned him after he had served but 30 
days of his sentence. The pardon was 
evidently granted on the ground that Mr. 
Flynn’s offense was only a minor one and 
that his open defiance of the law was 
excusable. 

Now Governor Williams’ protégé is out 
and again on the picket line at Sturgis, 
Mich. From his former conviction, 
which was appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Michigan and there 
affirmed, Flynn has learned part of a les- 
son. When I was in Sturgis last Satur- 
day, Flynn was not openly, actively him- 
self engaged in violence. He was, how- 
ever, apparently taking an active part in 
the intimidation of employees who de- 
sired to continue at their jobs. Flynn, 
it was stated in Sturgis, was also active 
in two other strikes in Michigan. 

So what has Governor Williams—com- 
monly and affectionately known as 
“Soapy” Williams, he being a prospective 
heir to the Mennen-Williams fortunes— 
accomplished by the pardon granted 
Flynn? First, he has put his judgment 
over that of a jury, a circuit judge, and 
the Supreme Court of the State of Michi- 
gan; all of whom said that Flynn was 
guilty. 

Flynn was a chronic offender. A jury 
of his peers said he was guilty of a felony. 
A fair and upright judge sentenced him 
to a prison term. The supreme court 
of the State said the conviction and the 
sentence were justified. But your Mr. 
Williams said that Flynn, after serving 
30 days, should go free. No one can ques- 
tion his conviction; can it be that the 
Governor’s pardon was issued because 
Flynn w2s prominent in CIO councils, 
and the Governor depends on the CIO 
vote for his reelection? Whatever the 
reason, the pardon of the Governor 
granted to Flynn was the Governor's 
public proclamaticn to those who engage 
in violence, to those who stop work in 
factories engaged in defense production, 
that they have a friend in the State- 
house at Lansing. 

What the Governor did was to release 
from the State’s prison a man who had 
previously been engaged in violence on 
the picket line, in defying the State law. 
Then that man immediately proceeds to 
do what he can to promote and continue 
strikes even though those strikes hinder 
the production of munitions of war 
which cur men in Korea, in the planes 
which are being shot down, need to carry 
on a war into which President Truman 
has precipitated us. 

Judge for yourself whether Governor 
Williams was ill-advised, whether he 
used good judgment, or whether he is 
just playing a political game out of 
which he hopes to personally profit next 
November. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


ANSWER TO SILLY ATTACK 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
newspapers are screaming with head- 
lines and carrying an attack on me by a 
man who calls himself Dr. Robert L. 
Johnson. He claims to represent the 
so-called Hoover Commission. I think 
he is connected with Temple University 
in Pennsylvania. 

He accuses me of pulling down an “iron 
curtain” to keep him from testifying be- 
fore the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
of which I am chairman. That state- 
ment is utterly unfounded and I think 
he knew that when he made it, because 
the committee agreed several days ago 
to hear these men who herald ihemselves 
as representatives of the Hoover Com- 
mission, and to cross-examine them. 
That decision was made some days ago, 
and I am sure this man, Johnson, knew 
that before he issued that silly statement. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentieman from Missisippi has expired. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr.’ McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to meet 
on Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that notwith- 
standing the provisions of clause 5, rule 
XXII, requiring a report within 1 week, 
the committee on Foreign Affairs may 
have until Wednesday, February 20, 1952, 
to file a report on House Resolution 514. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlemai from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE CRIMEA CONFERENCE—YALTA 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Crimea Conference—Yalta—took place 
from February 4 to February 11, 1945, 
between heads of the Governments of the 
United States of America, the United 
Kingdom, and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. Seven years have 
elapsed since the signing of the Yalta 
agreement. 

February 11, 1952, marks the seventh 
anniversary of the agreement signed by 
the Big Three, which led to Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, the Balkan Nations, 
China, and North Korea being in the 
grasp of the Red Russians. This has 
created the potential threat of world 
war IIt. 

Poland was always a country dedicated 
to the love of liberty and freedom. She 
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was the first to resist the Nazi attacks 
and the Russian hordes during World 
War II. During the occupaticn of Po- 
land, many thousands of Poland’s brave 
soldiers fought heroically shoulder to 
shoulder with the Allied armies. 

I believe the spirit behind the Yalta 
agreement, insofar as the United States 
and Great Britain are concerned, was 
well-intentioned. But Yaita represent- 
ed an expression of confidence on our 
part in the U.S. S. R., a confidence which 
the Communists have since betrayed. 

Following Yalta, the U. S. S. R. took 
over the defenseless countries of Poland 
and other central nations of Europe, and 
today is enslaving them with her ruthless 
policies and is thrusting the hateful doc- 
trine of communism down the throats 
of these innocent victims. 

I hope and pray that in the near future 
we will see a Poland, free from the 
shackles of communistic despotism, re- 
suming her rightful place among the 
free countries of the West. This she will 
have earned through her proven loyalty 
to the cause of righteousness and inde- 
pendence. 


SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF SURRENDER 
TO COMMUNIST RUSSIA AT YALTA 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorpD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this is the seventh anniversary 
of the infamous surrender to Commu- 
nist Russia at Yalta. 

It was on February 11, 1945, that the 
secret agreements were finally consum- 
mated which betrayed Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Baltic and Balkan Nations, 
and our old ally and friend, China, into 
Red bondage. 

This black day of despair for op- 
pressed people everywhere has already 
cost the free world billions of dollars 
and thousands of lives. We can only 
pray that the toll will not increase be- 
fore freedom can be restored everywhere. 

No one can be sure about what is going 
on behind the iron curtain. But the 
courageous spirit of the Poles can never 
be completely snuffed out by the police- 
state methods of ruthless communism. 

We know deep in our hearts that these 
oppressed people will rise again as they 
have risen countless times before against 
aggressors. 

If we are to make restitution for Amer- 
ica’s tragic part in the “sell-out” at 
Yalta, we must unsparingly endeavor at 
all times to conduct ourselves in inter- 
nationa™ relations to the single end that 
the victims of Yalta will eventually know 
freedom and peace once more. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this occasion to pay my personal 
respects to my American friends of Pol- 
ish descent in the Second District of 
Massachusetts and throughout the coun- 
try. At the same time, I would speak 
to all other citizens who perhaps do not 
realize what a huge wrong has been done ~ 
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to a country and to a people who were 
our stanch allies in the last great con- 
flict and with whom we in America have 
had a historic tradition of friendship 
and mutual help. Many people in Amer- 
ica are inclined to take for granted the 
basic principles of freedom and justice 
on which our democratic form of gov- 
ernment is based and without which it 
cannot survive. There never was a time 
in the history of the world when it was 
more important for those who enjoy the 
fruits of freedom to assume their re- 
sponsibility to prevent that freedom from 
being destroyed. 

No country has suffered more for the 
cause of freedom than has Poland. The 
Polish struggle for independence has al- 
ways been characterized by fierce deter- 
mination against tremendous odds. This 
struggle is continuing today against the 
most dangerous threat to freedom the 
world has ever known. We know that 
Poland has been fighting for her freedom 
for centuries and that Poland will never 
cease that fight until her freedom is se- 
cured. We must pledge that her struggle 
for independence has not been and will 
not be forgotten. We shall not waver 
in our determination to build a United 
Nations devoted to peace with justice— 
to the kind of peace that allows small 
nations throughout the world to work 
out their destinies according to the de- 
sires of their peoples. We do not expect 
this to be an easy task, nor do we expect 
to accomplish it overnight. 

The tragic events following Yalta must 
be corrected. There must be a repudia- 
tion and denunciation of a situation that 
has enslaved a freedom-loving people. 


DID WE CONTRIBUTE TO THE ENSLAVE- 
MENT OF POLAND? 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Sneaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, prior to 
World War II, Poland was a great nation 
and we maintained the most amicable 
relations with her. The war came, and 
there was so much selfishness shown by 
other nations fighting Germany that 
when the war ended the great Polish 
nation had been destroyed. Today she 
stands there, with her former liberties 
gone and her people abject slaves to a 
System they do not want. When our 
President went to Yalta in 1945 he was 
not in good health. He was surrounded 
by Communist sympathizers, and as a 
result the high standard of the United 
States in always favoring freedom to all 
peoples was released; and not only 
Poland but all other countries, outside of 
Russia, which are now controlled by 
communism, were absolutely deserted 
and the signal for Russia to go ahead 
was given. 

Russia has never demonstrated that 
she will not take cther countries by force 
of arms unless she has a perfect agree- 
ment with other pcwerful nations to do 
so. She might not have overrun Poland 
unless the Unit-d States had consented 
to it. It will take much more than one 
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generation to establish the kind of 
friendly feeling the Poles had for the 
United States before we abandoned 
them. That same policy which we 
adopted toward Poland at Yalta was fol- 
lowed in other friendly countries, China 
being the largest. We agreed to Rus- 
sia’s domination over these far-eastern 
countries, and today we see the result— 
communism is on the march. 

The longer the United States tries to 
interfere with affairs in foreign coun- 
tries, the more we will become involved 
and will finally leave other countries in 
worse condition than they were before 
we entered the conflict.. Poland might 
finally have been overrun by Russia, 
but not in the manner it was done by 
the absolute consent of our representa- 
tives at Yalta. 

I am afraid that our future efforts will 
meet with the same result as our past 
ones. We fought World War I to make 
the world safe for democracy; and after 
it was over democracy was safe nowhere. 
We entered World War II to establish 
the four freedoms, of which fear was the 
cardinal one. After that war was over 
we had nothing but fear throughout the 
world. We are in Korea now to stop the 
spread of communism; but communism 
spreads without armed forces. 

We can keep up our foreign program 
until we are bankrupt, our manpower 
spent, and our resources wasted. Then 
will come distress here; and in that con- 
dition communism will come to this 
country without the landing of a single 
Russian division. 

We should help others, and especially 
those countries which our action has 
helped to put where they are, but we 
should keep the spirit of liberty alive 
here and provide, as we always have, an 
asylum for the downtrodden of every 
country. 


YALTA AGREEMENT MUST BE NEGATED 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the seventh anniversary of the 
signing of the Yalta pact, which had 
evoked much controversy and criticism— 
criticism which had been at times car- 
ried to extremes, and which was often 
intended purely for political purposes. 
With that type of criticism I have never 
agreed, for I believe that it breeds de- 
struction instead of trying to -emedy the 
ills, and in this particular case has been 


.frequently used as an emotional appeal 


for the furthering of personal ambitions 
and purposes. 

There were a number of provisions in 
the Yalta agreement which were not 
wise. The shortsightedness of those pro- 
visions was immediately apparent to a 
handful of those whose study of the 
Soviet philosophy and tactics, and ex- 
perience in dealings with the Soviets, 
taught them to understand the true na- 
ture of communism as a totalitarian, ag- 
gressive and unjust political force, aimed 
at the eventual mastery of the world. 
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Wider circles of our population have 
since joined the ranks of those few, for 
the subsequent world developments have 
plainly shown that the trust which the 
parties to the Yalta agrecment placed in 
the word of Soviet leaders and repre- 
sentatives was unjustified and unwar- 
ranted. 

In addition, there was one provision 
in the Yalta agreement which found no 
justification in historical facts, nor in 
the traditional spirit and policies of the 
American people. I am referring to the 
arbitrary change of Poland’s eastern bor- 
der from its pre-World War II position to 
the so-called Curzon line, accomplished 
without the conse:it or knowledge of the 
rightful and functioning Government. of 
Poland, and giving to the Soviets prac- 
tically one-half of the territory of the 
Polish Nation. 

Aside from this unjust and unprece- 
dented, in our Nation’s history, instance 
in which representatives of our Govern- 
ment participated in the bartering away 
of other people’s land, many other pro- 
visions of the agreement showed some- 
thing that we should all acknowledge. 
They pointed out plainly that the allies, 
whose leadership in that crucial year 
rested to all practical purposes in our 
hands, were not ready and willing to rec- 
ognize the true aims of the Soviet Union 
and to take a firm stand—which in all 
probability would have demanded the 
continuation of war in 1945—against 
those aims. 

It was deeply gratifying and encourag- 
ing to witness the subsequent clarifica- 
tion and formation of a definite, positive 
stand on our part, It was not long after 
the Yalta agreement that the United 
States was to lead the free world in call- 
ing for a show-down. Our aid to Greece 
and Turkey, to Iran, the Berlin airlift, 
the Marshall plan, the Rio Pact, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and 
the United Nations’ participation in stop- 
ping aggression in Korea—all of these 
instances and many more were evidence 
of the fact that we had adopted a real- 
istic, positive policy in dealing with the 
Communist threat. We acknowledged 
the fact that the Soviets were out to ex- 
tend their control over as much territory 
as they possibly could, and we resolved 
to stop their expansion. Had we done 
so earlier, the odds in favor of true peace 
in Europe and Asia would have been 
more favorable today. 

This does not, however, alter the fact 
that our firm stand against the Soviet 
Union came after some damage had been 
done, and an injustice rendered to Po- 
land. 

It does not help Poland, or help us in 
our fight against communism, to merely 
cry about the betrayal at Yalta, perhaps 
with the hope of soliciting for ourselves 
the political support of Americans of Po- 
lish ancestry. A sincere and positive at- 
tempt to rectify the situation would be 
more proper, praiseworthy, and effective. 

It is my contention and belief, repeat- 
edly expressed, that we should put our 
shoulders to the wheel and bring about 
the negation of the entire Yalta agree- 
ment. There are several grounds on 
which this can be accomplished. First 
of all, it is uncertain that the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt intended to enter into an 
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agreement at Yalta legally binding on 
the United States; secondly, there is no 
body of established precedents with re- 
spect to Executive agreement to show 
that any is to be regarded as valid be- 
yond the term in office of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive who entered into it and there is 
nothing in the Yalta agreement as to its 
intended duration; and, thirdly, the 
agreement has been already nullified by 
the repeated violations and nonobserv- 
ance by the Soviet Union of various of its 
provisions, 

The negation of the Yalta agreemcnt 
will not free Poland immediately, no 
more than would have the complete ab- 
sence of this agreement prevented pres- 
ent Soviet domination of that nation. 
The fact is, and we should all remember 
it, that at the time the Yalta agreement 
was entered into Russian armies had 
already moved through Poland and were 
within 32 miles of Berlin. Even if the 
Yalta agreement had never materialized, 
we probably would have had to start 
waging a new war at that time in order 
to push back those armies and to free 
that territory, 

The negation of the Yalta agreement 
would, however, partially rectify our past 
shortsightedness and give us a starting 
point for demanding the restoration of 
Poland’s proper boundaries and Poland’s 
return to the family of free nations, 
where she rightfully and historically be- 
longs. 





FREEDOM FOR POLAND 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There w..s no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER,. MY. Speaker, all 
the free world has a feeling of sorrow 
at the plight of the people of the country 
of Poland. 

We in the United States can scarcely 
realize the horrible conditions and their 
sufferings under the heel of the iron rule 
of the power-hungry masters of tiic 
Kremlin. 

Let us hope and let us pray and let us 
do all we can as a nation of free people 
to bring to a realization the dream of 
every right-thinking inhabitant of that 
country to regain its freedom and take 
its proper place in a future world of jus- 
tice and peace. 





POLAND 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the many public speeches made 
about Poland indicate that the fate of 
that liberty-loving country has not been 
forgotten. 

It is one of the tragedies of our age 
that the Polish people should be lying 
under the tyrant’s heel. Their unjust 


fate will no doubt one day be corrected; 
but when and how is not known. It oc- 
curs to me that a people who have been 
so devoted to their faith and strong un- 
der extreme persecution would not be 
left by Almighty God to endure indefi- 
nitely the unhappiness that is theirs to- 
day. One thing is a certainty—the ruth- 
lessness of the tyrant in Moscow will 
never destroy their deep love of country 
nor their faith in eventual liberation. 
The Polish people deserve a far better 
fate than is theirs today, and it will be 
the prayer of all their friends throughout 
the world that the yoke under which 
they linger will soon be removed. 





MINE SAFETY LAWS 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
page 361 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp of 
Tuesday, January 22, of this year, ap- 
pears a message from the President of 
the United States. Accompanying it is 
a report from the Secretary of the In- 
terior referring to a tragic mine dis- 
aster which occurred on December 21, 
1951, in which 119 miners lost their lives. 
Also, a tragic disaster occurred 4 years 
ago in the same State, entailing the loss 
of 111 lives. 

Mr. Speaker, all of this loss of life was 
entirely unnecessary. Practically every 
day thousands of persons are being in- 
jured in the mines, and many are los- 
ing their lives weekly. All of this points 
to the fact that the safety laws of the 
Federal Government with respect to the 
mining of coal and other metals are in- 
adequate. It is the responsibility of this 
Congress to pass adequate legislation. 
I am sure if the Committee on Educa- 
tion and “.abor would bring out a bill it 
would pass this House almost unani- 
mously. I hope this committee will act 
promptly. 





AIRPLANE DISASTER AT ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Mr. SISMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I un- 
derstand the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Priest] discussed the air trage- 
dy which took place this morning in 
Elizabeth, N. J., near my district. 

I would like to explain why I have just 
introduced a joint resolution for the 
Congress to rescind the consent it gave 
to a compact entered into on August 23, 
1921, between New York and New Jer- 
sey, setting up the Port of New York Au- 
thority. 

This resolution calls for a full-scale 
investigation into the commercial opera- 
tions of the New York Port Authority, 
which some say is a State agency; yet it 
is above the State. Some think it is an 
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interstate agency; yet its powers seem 
to be above those of the Congress of the 
United States. Iam sure that the origi- 
nal intent, setting up this port authori- 
ty, was not to make it a legal giant in- 
dependent of all possible judicial re- 
view. 

Accordingly, I ask that serious con- 
sideration be given to a full-scale in- 
vestigation of the cperations of the Port 
of New York Authority to close the gap 
between this free-wheeling agency and 
the will of the people. 


Joint resolution to rescind the consent of 
Congress to the compact or agreement be- 
tween the State of New York and the State 
of New Jersey creating the Port of New 
York Authority, and for other purposes 


Resolved, etc., That the consent of Congress 
granted in public resolution, No. 17, approved 
August 23, 1921, to the compact or agree- 
ment between the State of New York and 
the State of New Jersey creating the Port 
of New York district and the Port of New 
York Authority is hereby rescinded until 
such time as legislation is enacted by the 
Congress approving amendments to such 
compact or agreement which provide for the 
more effective exercise of the authority and 
control of the Congress of the United States 
over air and other commerce in the Port of 
New York District. 


[From the Jersey Journal-Observer of 
February 8, 1952] 


FEDERAL MOvE May MENACE Port BoaRrD— 
SIEMINSKI May Act To RESCIND APPROVAL 


WasHINGTON.—A Jersey City Congressman 
yesterday threatened to offer legislation end- 
ing the life of the Port of New York Author- 
ity, charging it was a “legal giant that can 
virtually do as it pleases.” 

Representative ALFRED SIEMINSKI, Hudson 
County Democrat, blasted the port authority 
for its operation of Newark Airport and what 
he called a new threat to Bayonne from the 
rerouting of planes. 

In a statement, SIEMINSKI called the au- 
thority a legal monstrosity; not responsible 
to the will of the people; a.usurper of con- 
gressional powers, and a dictatorship that 
violated the spirit of the Constitution. 

Since “the people have a right to be gov- 
erned by their consent,’’ SIEMINSKI said he is 
“seriously considering legislation asking Con- 
gress to rescind its approval of the August 23, 
1921, compact B between New Jersey and New 
York.” 

CONGRESS CONSENT 


Congress must give its consent to the for- 
mation of such interstate agencies as the 
port authority. To “rescind” the approval, 
as SIEMINSKI suggested, could kill the au- 
thority. 

SIEMINSKI’s threat to rescind would last 
“until such time as this compact is amended 
to make the Port of New York Authority re- 
sponsible to the people and the Congress of 
the United States.” 

The port authority “is said to be a State 
agency, yet it is above the State,” he notes. 
“It is supposedly an interstate commerce 
agency, yet above the Congress. What is this 
legal monstrosity?” SIrEMINSKI asked. 

He was “sure that Congress never meant, 
in its approval of the compact that created 
this ‘enigma,’ to permit a body to exist that 
would usurp the powers of Congress.” 

He charged the authority is “immune to 
control by people immediately concerned.” 
There is no review of its policies; it is run by 
men not responsible to the people; there 
is no executive, legislative, or judicial control 
over it, he insisted. 


SEEN AS THREAT 


Its policies “constitute a threat to the 
safety and welfare of people in certain com- 
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munities,” SreMINSKI said. It affects “the 
livelihood of thousands of people in New Jer- 
sey to their detriment,” he added. 

“The threat of enemy aircraft over the 
Bayonne Naval Base is one worry; must an- 
other be added relative to friendly aircraft 
over the city, without the consent of its peo- 
ple?” he asked. 

The tax-free authority, the lawmaker 
charged, “is engaged in enterprise in direct 
competition with private citizens.” 





A BILL TO EFFECTIVEAY CURB THE 
ILLICIT TRAFFIC IN NARCOTICS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 7 minutes if the two gentlemen hav- 
ing special orders ahead of me do not 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, during 
my recent stay at home I devoted a great 
deal of time to a study and investigation 
of the activities of our law-enforcement 
officers, both Federal and local, dealing 
with the apprehension and prosecution 
of those charged with various crimes, 
particularly with those cases involving 
drug addiction and the traffic in nar- 
cotics. After a conference with Com- 
missioner Anslinger, of the Bureau of 
Narcotics, which he has so ably directed 
since its creation in 1930, I prepared a 
bill which I believe will effectively con- 
trol the importation of narcotic drugs if 
enacted into law and which I am intro- 
ducing today. I feel very strongly that 
something must be done now to save our 
youth from the terrible scourge of this 
devastating evil. 

From time to time we have enacted 
legislation increasing the penalties on 
the peddlers and the small fry engaged 
in this unholy trade. We appropriate 
millions each year through our Public 
Health Service in an effort to rehabili- 
tate unfortunate addicts, an almost 
hopeless task. Less than one out of four 
so treated return to useful citizenship. 
As recently as the last session of this 
Congress we enacted the Boggs bill ma- 
terially increasing the penalties for vio- 
lators of our narcotics laws. 

I have received hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of letters from high-school stu- 
dents in my district pleading for strong 
and effective legislation to do away with 
the drug traffic, as well as from civic 
groups, law-enforcement agencies on the 
local level, from women’s organizations 
and parent-teacher groups, and from 
parents who unfortunately have suffered 
the heartaches and mental anguish ac- 
companying their children’s involve- 
ment in its evils. We must strike and 
strike hard if we are to effectively deal 
with these murderous, crime-producing, 
unconscionable traffickers who prey 
upon the frailties of human nature to 
reap. their ill-gotten returns. 

To accomplish this end I have pro- 
posed a radically different approach to 
the problem of effective control. My 
bill strikes at the source of the importa- 
tion of narcotics. It places the responsi- 
bility for the importation where it be- 
longs—on those directly or indirectly 
connected with its production, manu- 


facture, and transportation to our 
shores. My bill will also materially im- 
plement present law which deals with 
enforcement and punishment within our 
borders. It requires banks, shipowners 
and operators, air transport owners and 
operators, and insurance companies in- 
suring cargoes destined for our ports to 
take effective steps to cut off at its source 
the supply of narcotic drugs which feed 
the drug traffic in the United States and 
its possessions. It also provides for full 
cooperation by those countries producing 
and manufacturing narcotics. 

You know and I know when our teen- 
agers become addicted to drugs they stop 
at 20thing to obtain funcs witk which to 
buy more; they commit all kinds of of- 
fenses and crimes. They fall into the 
hands of the unscrupulous individuals 
who invade our universities and colleges, 
and who, for a few dollars, secure their 
cooperation in many wrongdoings. For 
the protection of the youth of cur coun- 
try, and in order to eliminate the crime 
attending the illicit drug traffic I feel 
this bill I have introduced after many 
weeks of study ceserves favorable consid- 
eration on the part of the committee to 
which it is assigned and also on the part 
of the House. I think it is greatly needed 
legislation and should receive favorable 
action by both the House and Senate so 
that it might become law, thus providing 
an additione! blow at the illicit traffic in 
the destructive narcotic drug trade. 





DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 347) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following ‘message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered 
printed: — ‘ 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The Defense Production Act is now 
scheduled to expire on June 30, 1952. 
That act is essential to the defense mo- 
bilization effort of the Nation. I recom- 
mend that it be extended for 2 years and 
strengthened in a number of respects. 

Our need for a strong Defense Pro- 
duction Act is perfectly clear. We are 
now well along in our program to create 
invincible defensive strength in the free 
world. But, in order to complete that 
program rapidly and effectively, we must 
continue to have the authority contained 
in the Defense Production Act. 

This law contains authority to channel 
materials for defense, to help expand 
essential production, and to help small 
business make its vital contribution to 
the mobilization effort. This law also 
contains. authority to stabilize prices, 
wages, credit, and rents so inflation and 
high prices will not disrupt production, 
increase the cost of defense, and cause 
hardship and suffering among our 
people. 

These powers will be needed for at 
least two more years. We are just now 
entering the period of greatest strain 
in our mobilization effort. 

Since the attack on Korea, we have 
been building plants to turn out large 
amounts of planes, tanks, and other mili- 
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tary items. And we have been rapidly 
increasing our output of military goods. 
In many cases, we are now producing 
equipment three or four times as fast 
as we were a year ago. 

But under the budget program now 
before the Congress, the peak produc- 
tion rates for complex military items are 
still ahead of us in nearly all cases. And 
for some items, particularly the new 
models of jet aircraft, we will not reach 
volume production until 1953 or 1954. 
This means that the military use of steel, 
copper, aluminum, alloy metals, elec- 
tronic equipment and many other things 
will be high for many months to come— 
and will continue to require substantial 
diversion from less essential uses. 

Within the next 2 years, under our 
present plans, most of our new plants for 
producing military equipment should be 
completed, and by the middle of 1954 we 
should have on hand the great bulk of 
the equipment we need. Changes in the 
international situation or in technology, 
of course, could result in changes in our 
plans at any time, but if the situation 
develops as we now foresee, it should be 
possible by then to reduce the military 
demand for many materials and supplies. 

Moreover, during the next 2 years, we 
should be obtaining substantial results 
from the tremendous expansion that is 
now under way in our capacity to pro- 
duce minerals, metals, chemicals, power, 
and other industrial necessities. For ex- 
ample, we are now building plants that 
will allow us to raise our production of 
primary aluminum from 720,000 tons a 
year in 1950 to 1,500,000 tons a year in 
1954, and additional capacity may be 
needed. We are building nitrogen plants 
that will raise our capacity from 1,600,- 
000 tons a year in 1950 to 2,900,000 tons 
in 1955. 

These examples could be multiplied 
many times. All across the face of our 
country new plants and factories are be- 
ing built which will give us additional 
metals and chemicals and electrical 
power. 

In addition to building plants in our 
country, we are helping to expand the 
production of many materials abroad— 
for example, of nickel in Cuba, copper in 
Chile and Rhodesia, and bauxite in Ja- 
maica. This will help to increase sup- 
plies for the whole free world, and will 
allow us to raise our imports of many 
materials we need from abroad. 

Over the next 2 years, therefore, we 
expect progressively to accomplish many 
of our military production goals and to 
add progressively to our basic industrial 
capacity. We hope to reach a position 
in 2 or 3 years in which we can sustain 
the continuing amount of military pro- 
duction that we now expect to be neces- 
sary, and at the same time support rising 
living standards for our people. 

But in order to carry through our de- 
fense production and expansion pro- 
grams, we must continue to allocate 
scarce supplies as long as they remain 
scarce and continue to accept curtail- 
ment in civilian production where neces- 
sary to meet defense requirements, 

These facts about the nature of the 
defense mobilization program over the 
next few years require extension of the 
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production features of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. And they also require ex- 
tension of our powers to combat infla- 
tion. 

At the present time, there are strong, 
continuing pressures on prices in many 
important areas of our economy. Some 
prices have receded in the past year 
from ceiling levels. But well over half 
of the Nation’s business today is done at 
prices held down by price ceilings, and 
many of these prices are pushing hard 
against their ceilings. This is true, for 
example, on such basic commodities as 
metals and chemicals, industrial equip- 
ment, and many foods. There are also 
strong upward pressures on many wages 
and rents. 

We are seeing right now how vitally 
important it is to have firm price and 
rent controls if we are to have effective 
wage stabilization. And we are seeing 
how important firm wage policies are if 
price and rent controls are to be effec- 
tive. 

It is clear that, without the controls 
we have today, a great many prices—and 
wages and rents as well—would be much 
higher than they are right now. And our 
present control powers—seriously weak- 
ened by changes in the law last year— 
enable us to hold the precent price level 
only with great difficulty where demand 
is large and costs are pushing up. 

Moreover, in addition to the pressures 
that face us now, there are present in 
the economy two factors which could 
combine at any time this year or next 
to start new inflationary fires all through 
the economy. Inflammable materials 
are all around us; we must prevent the 
fires from breaking out. 

The first of these factors is the in- 
evitable limitation on the production of 
consumer goods—because we have had 
to cut back the output of some goods, 
such as household appliances and auto- 
mobiles, and because we cannot expand 
rapidly the output of others, such as 
foods. The second factor is the exist- 
ence of very large reserves of purchasing 
power, and of very high personal and 
business incomes. This potential pur- 
chasing power could turn into a sudden 
flood of demand. If businessmen and 
consumers were to throw their funds into 
a competition for the limited supply of 
goods, the result would be tremendous 
new pressures on prices. 

Only strong controls can give busi- 
nessmen and consumers assurance that 
prices will not be allowed to get out of 
hand, and that there is no need for 
panic buying. And only strong controls 
could stop the deadly spiral of inflation 
if a renewed wave of spending were 
touched off. 

We have had two dramatic illustra- 
tions of what can happen when con- 
sumers—and businessmen—go on a buy- 
ing spree. Right after the invasion of 
Korea, and again in the late fall of that 
year, after the intervention of the Chi- 
nese Communists, consumers stopped 
saving and went into debt to buy goods, 
Businessmen scrambled for inventories. 
As a result, prices skyrocketed. The 
wholesale price index rose 17 percent in 
the 7 months from June 1950 through 
January 1951 and the consumers price 
index rose 8 percent. 
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All this occurred at a time when we 
were having the biggest civilian pro- 
duction boom in our history. There were 
no shortages of any kind. The economy 
had not even begun to feel the effects of 
the military expansion program. 

Now the situation has been sharply 
changed. 

Military production is high and rising, 
and is using large amounts of manpower 
and materials. Production cut-backs are 
in effect for many kinds of consumer 
goods, though fortunately not for food 
and clothing. 

At the same time, with high savings, 
high business profits, and 690,000,000 
people at work, there is plenty of pur- 
chasing power available if consumers 
and businessmen choose to step up their 
spending. Moreover, we face a sizable 
deficit in the Federal budget, even with 
the revenue increases I have recom- 
mended to the Congress—a deficit which 
will add to inflationary pressures. 

Consequently, the potential pressures 
toward inflation are now greater than 
they were when the price upsurge took 
place a little more than a year ago. The 
reason that inflation was checked early 
in 1951, and why considerable price sta- 
bility was maintained during most of 
the year, is not that the inflationary 
danger disappeared. It is rather that 
the inflationary danger was counteracted 
and contained by tax increases, by credit 
controls, by price and wage stabilization, 
by allocation measures, and by increas- 
ing the supplies of some vital lines of 
preduction. The ationary upsurge 
was halted, not by inaction, but by 
action. 

Voluntary saving by consumers, and 
voluntary self-restraint by businessmen, 
contributed much to the halting of infla- 
tion. But it was the installation of price 
and wage controls that induced public 
confidence, and put an end to speculative 
buying based upon anticipation of higher 
prices. 

Looking at the record, it is clear that 
we need strong anti-inflation weapons 
now, just as we did a year ago. 

We cannot take chances with the pres- 
ent situation. We cannot afford to gam- 
ble. That is why I have been calling for 
good, strong anti-inflation laws. That is 
why.it was so damaging last year when 
the Congress weakened the Defense Pro- 
duction Act instead of strengthening it. 
That is why it is so vital that the act be 
strengthened now. 

Now I want to turn to the specific 
Sanne that are needed in the present 

Ww. 

The production features of the act ap- 
pear to be generally adequate at the 
present time. A few amendments are 
needed, two of which I should like to call 
specifically to the attention of the Con- 
gress. 

First, the law now permits the Gov- 
ernment to make a variety of loans, guar- 
anties, and purchase commitments 
where essential to help expand produc- 
tion of critical materials at home or 
abroad, or to develop high-cost sources 
of supply without forcing increases in 
general price ceilings. At present, the 
law sets a limit of 2.1 billion dollars out- 
standing at any one time for these pur- 
poses. In all probability, this will not be 
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adequate for programs which will be 
needed, and I recommend that it be 
raised to 3 billion dollars. 

Second, a legislative rider was in- 
cluded in the act last year which un- 
necessarily restricted imports of certain 
agricultural commodities. This rider, 
the so-called cheese amendment, needs 
to be repealed quickly. Otherwise, the 
friendly countries who are being hurt by 
this amendment may retaliate—as they 
have a right to do—against American ex- 
ports of apples, tobacco, and other prod- 
ucts. 

So much for the production side of the 
present law. On the anti-inflation side, 
a great deal more needs to be done. 

First of all, I renew my urgent recom- 
mendation that the Congress repeal last 
year’s three principal weakening amend- 
ments to our price control authority. 
These amendments are the Capehart 
amendment, the’ Herlong amendment, 
and the Butler-Hope amendment. 

All these amendments are bad legisla- 
tion. All of them are hurting us in the 
fight against inflation. Each gives spe- 
cial treatment to certain favored 
groups—lightening their share of the 
mobilization burden—while saddling a 
disproportionately heavy burden on the 
rest of the puLlic, both as consumers and 
as taxpayers. 

By far the worst and most damaging 
provision in the present law is the Cape- 
hart amendment. This allows manufac- 
turers and processors to demand and get 
price ceilings high enough to cover all 
cost increases incurred between the Ko- 
rean outbreak and July 26, 1951. Though 
plausible on the surface, this provision 
in fact disrupts effective price control. 
Costs and prices obviously do have a rela- 
tionship one to another. Price increases 
are sometimes necessary to compensate 
for cost increases. But it is absurd to 
conclude from this that every cost in- 
crease has to be translated in its entirety 
into increased prices, regardless of 
whether they are needed. 

Our economy never did, and never 
should, operate on a cost-plus basis. By 
technological progress’ and increased 
productivity and by changes in the vol- 
ume of production, American business 
has often been able to hold the price line 
or even to cut prices in the face of in- 
creasing costs. This is a fact of our eco- 
nomic life, and one of the sources of 
strength of the American economy. 

It is true, of course, that price ceilings 
cannot be maintained without reference 
to costs, and cost increases cannot. be . 
disregarded. That was true before the 
Capehart amendment was enacted and 
will be true after it is repealed. Other 
provisions of the law require that prices 
be generally fair and equitable and that 
due weight be given to cost increases. 

Our stabilization agencies have long 
since adopted the principle that if an 
industry’s rising costs are eating too far 
into profits the industry is entitled to 
reasonable price relief. But there is no 
reason whatever why there should be an 
automatic pass-through of costs so long 
as sellers are making ample profits. Yet 
this disastrous notion of an automatic 
pass-through is the central—and fatal— 
idea behind the Capehart amendment. 
All the amendment requires is for sellers 
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to show cost increases occurring before 
July 26, and higher price ceilings are 
theirs for the asking. This is not price 
control, but, rather, a form of built-in 
inflation. 

It has prices going up when they 
should be held down. 

Let me give some examples of the re- 
sults of thisamendment. One large and 
highly profitable metal manufacturing 
company was scheduled, under the pre- 
vious law, for price reductions amount- 
ing to almost $2,000,000. That decrease 
would have been fully fair and equi- 
table to all concerned, protecting the 
interests of both the company and its 
customers. Instead, under the Cape- 
hart amendment, this company was able 
to push up its ceiling prices by $7,500,- 
000. Another company that produces 
vacuum cleaners was scheduled for a 
2-percent price reduction; instead it got 
a 3-percent increase. A producer of gas 
ranges would have had a 5-percent re- 
duction; instead the Capehart amend- 
ment gave him a 2.5-percent increase. 
A candy-bar producer got a 15-percent 
increase from the Capehart amendment. 
A producer of household water softeners 
was scheduled for a 4-percent reduction, 
but instead came out with a 5-percent 
increase. These are not isolated cases, 
they are just a few examples from among 
the 5,000 requests for Capehart increases 
already filed. 

This is the kind of thing I warned of 
last August when I urged the Congress 
to repeal the Capehart amendment be- 
fore the damage was done. At that 
time, the Senate did act on a bill which 


would have removed the worst features 


of the amendment. But the Congress 
adjourned without taking final action 
and the Office of Price Stabilization had 
no choice but to grant Capehart in- 
creases. 

A great deal of damage has already 
been done as a result. Much of it can 
never be undone. 

Undoubtedly, many of the Capehart 
increases now in effect could not be re- 
voked because they have already been 
built into too many costs and prices in 
the various stages of the production 
process. Undoubtedly, fairness would 
require that all firms producing similar 
items be accorded equal treatment on 
their prices, to take account of the fact 
that smaller companies may not have 
been able to gather the cost data re- 
quired for the Capehart increases that 
have already been granted to larger 
firms, 


And, of course, the higher prices re- 


quired at the manufacturing and proc- 
essing level by the Capehart amendment 
must be taken into consideration in al- 
lowing fair and equitable price ceilings 
all down the line from manufacturers to 
retailers. 

Thus, even after the Capehart amend- 
ment is repealed, its price-raising effects 
will continue to be felt all through the 
economy for a long time to come. 

On the other hand, prompt action by 
the Congress would enable us to prevent 
the spread of Capehart increases to ad- 
ditional areas where they have not yet 
been granted and where they are not 
needed. And it would also give us the 
flexibility we need to get all ceiling prices 
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on a fair and equitable basis. Prompt 
action is urgent. For Capehart increases 
are necessarily being granted all the 
time, and the longer remedial action is 
delayed, the more completely and ir- 
revocably our whole price structure will 
be Capehartized. 

The price raising effects of the Cape- 
hart amendment have been compounded 
by the Herlong amendment. This guar- 
antees pre-Korean percentage mark-ups 
to wholesalers and retailers. Naturally, 
this pyramids ceiling price increases at 
the manufacturing level into much big- 
ger ceiling price increases at the con- 
sumer level. 

For example, when manufacturers’ 
excise taxes were raised last fall, most 
wholesalers and retailers had to be per- 
mitted not merely to pass the amount of 
the tax on to the consumer, but to add 
on top of this a percentage of the tax 
as profit for themselves. 

The Herlong amendment actually re- 
quired that these sellers be allowed to 
charge a profit for collecting a tax from 
the consumers. 

Just as in the case of the Capehart 
amendment, the sellers whom the Her- 
long amendment seeks to protect have 
their interests well safeguarded by other 
provisions of the Defense Production Act. 
Wholesalers and retailers have a right, 
under these other provisions, to obtain 
treatment that is fair and equitable for 
all concerned. If the Herlong amend- 
ment is repealed, that does not mean all 
percentage mark-ups will be abolished. 
Quite the contrary, they will be retained 
where they are needed to assure fair 
treatment to the sellers. 

But there are a number of cases where 
maintenance of pre-Korean percentage 
mark-ups under changed conditions is 
unnecessary to assure equitable treat- 
ment; in other cases, like the excise tax 
example, they are downright uncon- 
scionable. 

The Capehart and Herlong amend- 
ments Lave one thing incommon. They 
are both aimed directly at raising prices, 
And they do just that. Capehart in- 
creases recently obtained by automobile 
manufacturers, together with Heriong 
mark-ups for the dealers, will cost auto- 
mobile buyers up to $400,000,000 in the 
coming year. 

The Butler-Hope amendment, on the 
other hand, does not directly aim at 
higher prices. Instead, it was intended 
to free certain groups—the cattle grow- 
ers and the meat packers—from admin- 
istrative controls which they incorrectly 
feared would hurt them, but which, in 
fact, gave us a most important means 
for assuring a fair distribution of live- 
stock—and thus of meat—among both 
sellers and buyers. 

This amendment bans the use of 
slaughtering quotas on livestock. In 
periods of tight livestock supply, such as 
occurred last summer and fall and will 
in all probability occur again, lack of 
quotas can cause chaos in meat distribu- 
tion—and that’s just the sort of situa- 
tion made to order for the black 
marketeer. 

As the law stands now, without any 
authority for quotas, the orderly distri- 
bution of meat can be completely upset 
by some packers grabbing up a dispro- 
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portionate share of the livestock while 
others are squeezed out of the market. 

We need authority for slaughter 
quotas. I urge the Congress to restore it 
to the law, either in its original form or 
in the form now pending on the Senate 
Calendar. That is the best way to make 
sure we have the tools we need to insure 
a fair distribution of our meat supply. 

If the Congress acts promptly on the 
Capehart, Herlong, and Butler-Hope 
amendments—together with one or two 
other improvements which will be pre- 
sented by the stabilization agencies—our 
price-control powers will be substan- 
tially stronger. By and large, they will 
be adequate to do that part of the anti- 
inflation job which price controls rea- 
sonably can be expected to handle. But 
we will still lack other anti-inflation 
powers needed to do a completely effec- 
tive job. 

In particular, we need stronger con- 
trols over credit. Last year, the Con- 
gress seriously weakened the Govern- 
ment’s powers to limit the availability 
of credit to finance purchases of consum- 
er goods and real estate. In periods 
when supplies of goods are necessarily 
restricted, the dangers implicit in re- 
laxed credit controls are great. We 
dare not take the risks involved in a 
loose policy on consumer and real-estate 
credit. The Congress should close this 
inflationary loophole by restoring full 
authority for flexible administration of 
credit controls—so that they can be ex- 
panded or contracted quickly to meet 
any eventuality. 

If these steps are taken, we will be 
far better equipped to keep our econ- 
omy reasonably and effectively in bal- 
ance, despite the stresses and strains 
inherent in our defense mobilization 
drive. 

Businessmen then—and only then— 
will be protected against sudden unsta- 
bilizing increases in their costs of opera- 
tion, including their wage costs. 

Farmers then—and only then—will be 
protected against a loss in real income 
as a result of skyrocketing prices of the 
things they must buy for their farms and 
their families. 

Workers then—and only then—will be 
protected against a soaring cost of liv- 
ing to which their own wages might 
never quite catch up. 

I am sure I do not need to remind the 
Congress that what we are dealing with 
here are not abstract economic princi- 
ples, but the welfare of men and women 
and families. The over-all rise in in- 
comes and the great increase in con- 
sumer savings conceal the fact that mil- 
lions of our people have suffered losses 
in real income, or barely held their own, 
over the past 2 years. 

Most people are already having trou- 
ble paying present prices. For their 
benefit, we should be working, not to 
legislate formulas for raising prices, but 
instead to find ways of moving prices 
downward, as increasing productivity 
and more production makes that pos- 
sible. 

We can prevent inflation from weak- 
ening us if we have the will to do so and 
the courage to take the necessary steps. 

I am glad to know that the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committees of both 
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Houses of Congress are planning early 
hearings on the needed legislation. I 
earnestly hope the Congress will act as 
promptly as possible to extend the De- 
fense Production Act and to strengthen 
it along the lines I have recommended. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE Housk, February 11, 1952. 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the ReEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have listened with attention and deep 
interest to the reading of the President’s 
message. 

I regret that the House adopted the 
Herlong amendnrent and the so-called 
slaughtering quota amendment, but can 
say that at the time I was active, but 
unsuccessful, in trying to defeat them. 
As to the Capehart amendment, it was 
Senate action and I could do nothing. 
I wish every citizem could have the op- 
portunity of carefully reading the Presi- 
dent’s message. 





The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Lyte). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Yorty] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT THREATENS 
COASTAL DEFENSES 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced Joint Resolution 373, 
which resolution will for the first time 
definitely fix the boundaries of the in- 
ternal waters around the coast of the 
United States and Alaska. This is nec- 
essary from the standpoint of national 
defense, and also as a safeguard against 
untoward international incidents which 
might take place very near our coasts 
should we fail to definitely notify foreign 
nations that we consider certain water 
areas such as bays and channels to be 
within what are known in international 
law as internal or inland waters. Ac- 
tion at this time has become necessary 
because of a decision by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice at The Hague, in 
which decision certain principles were 
laid down to guide nations desiring to fix 
the boundaries of their internal waters 
without violating international law. The 
Court, in that case between Great Brit- 
ain and Norway, held that Norway was 
entitled to delimit her internal waters 
by drawing straight base lines along the 
coast of Norway across bays and around 
the outer edge of off-lying islands along 
the Norweigian coast. 

It is important that Congrcss act now 
because the rules of international law 
have been made clear. Our past asser- 
tions relative to the method of fixing 
boundaries of internal waters were based 
upon a misconception of international 
law. We must not now further jeop- 
ardize our international position with 
respect to these waters by making er- 
tions which can no longer be excused on 
the basis of our lack of understanding 
of the law. 
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The Justice Department, in the case 
of the United States against California, 
is introducing evidence by which it hopes 
to prove that the coast of California is 
practically devoid of any internal waters 
area at all. Its motive for doing this is 
the fact that the Federal Government 
has disclaimed any intention of assert- 
ing rights in lands underlying inland 
waters. To get the most out of its de- 
cision in the case, the Justice Depart- 
ment finds itself compelled to prac- 
tically deny the existence of inland 
waters along our coasts. The restric- 
tive theories advanced by the Justice 
Department would cause the area known 
as high seas to come very close to the 
entire coast of California and other 
coastal States. This would give foreign 
nations certain rights equal to ours in 
these areas and, in the case of California, 
between the mainland and the offshore 
islands which are part of the State of 
California. Such a surrender of the area 
to international control is dangerous and 
completely unnecessary now that the 
International Court has ruled that a 
nation may claim such areas and right- 
fully assert absolute jurisdiction over 
them as internal or inland waters. 

Joint Resolution 373 fixes the bound- 
ary of our internal waters in a manner 
consistent with the decision in the Anglo- 
Norwegian Fisheries case. It asserts 
the maximum jurisdiction which we may 
assert in consonance with the principles 
enunciated in that decision. When one 
considers that the air above the high 
seas is considered free air in which air- 
planes of all nations have the same 
rights, one can see immediately the im- 
portance of taking advantage of the 
rules of international law to protect our- 
selves in the matter of designating our 
inland or internal waters. This is even 
more important when viewed from the 
standpoint of the fact that the United 
States has accepted the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice, thereby binding ourselves to 
submit disputes with other nations to 
that Court (United Nations Treaty 
Series, p. 9; registration No. 3). 

It should be emphasized that inter- 
national law does not compel us to take 
advantage of the rules laid down in the 
Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries case. We 
are at liberty, if we are foolish enough 
to do so, to fail to designate or describe 
our internal waters by drawing the 
boundary around our outer islands, and 
if we fail to so do, the Court will respect 
our failure and hold in any future case 
in which we may be a defendant that 
foreign nations have a right, as against 
us, to regard as high seas whatever 
coastal waters we designate to be high 
seas, and therefore that they have rights 
very close to our coasts, and in the case 
of California, international rights in the 
channels off our coast, and even in such 
well-known bays as San Pedro Bay and 
Santa Monica Bay—bays which, inciden- 
tally, according to the Justice Depart- 
ment theories would not even be con- 
sidered to be bays. 

By declaring such waters to be in- 
ternal waters, we can remove them from 
the international realm and _ insure 
against unwanted international incidents 
occurring inthem, While it is true that 


‘the Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries case, 
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we presently have the naval and air pow- 
er to police these areas, whatever their 
character, it is also true that we have 
agreed, except in case of hostilities, to 
rely upon law, and not upon our power. 
We hope to be able to rely and to in- 
duce others to rely upon the rules of 
international conduct—rules which we 
are fighting to uphold in Korea. We 
cannot ask others to rely upon interna- 
tional law and to respect it if we fail 
to do so, and needlessly rely upon power 
in defiance of law. In the matter of 
inland waters, the law is now clear and 
will afford us a satisfactory protective 
belt provided we are willing to claim it. 
But we owe it to other nations to be 
clear about the rights we claim, and 
therefore it is necessary for us to notify 
all the world right now that we claim 
as internal waters the maximum area 
permitted by international law. This is, 
of course, what other nations will do, 
and very properly so. 

We have heretofore excused our fail- 
ure to definitely set up a proper protective 
belt of internal waters around our coasts 
by asserting that we were accepting a 
very limited definition of internal waters 
in order to try to persuade or compel 
others to do so, thereby hoping to obtain 
for our own ships and planes greater 
rights in and over the waters of other 
nations. This excuse is no longer valid, 
since the proposed rules upon which. we 
relied have been held not to have the 
force of international law, and there- 
fore we cannot compel other nations to 
accept or abide by them regardless of 
what we ourselves do. I repeat, other 
nations are now free, pursuant to estab- 
lished rules, to assert the maximum per- 
mitted jurisdiction over and above coast- 
al inland waters regardless of what we 
do. Therefore, we have no excuse for 
not doing the same thing in order to 
better protect ourselves, and to exercise 
full jurisdiction near our coasts, and 
especially within bays and channels. 

The Justice Department, in its pro- 
ceeding against the State of California, 
placed great emphasis upon the Anglo- 
Norwegian Fisheries case while the case 
was pending. The Justice Department 
very obviously thought Great Britain 
would win the case. In a memorandum 
and brief filed with the Supreme Court 
and signed by Solicitor Perlman, the Jus- 
tice Department said: 

In connection with its consideration of 
this question, the Court should be advised of 
now 
pending before the International Court cf 
Justice. That proceeding, which was insti- 
tuted by the United Kingdom on Septem- 
ber 28, 1949, involves a challenge to the 
validity of certain point-to-point lines estab- 
lished by Norway along its coast as base lines 
for the delimitation of the marginal sea and 
the control of fishing activities therein. For 
the purposes of the dispute, the United King- 
dom has conceded Norway’s claim to a mar- 
ginal sea 4 miles in width for the enforce- 
ment of fisheries regulations, but has insisted 
that such a zone may be measured only from 
base lines drawn in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of international law and has taken 
the position that the base lines prescribed 
by Norway (which resemble those claimed ny 
California)? are in violation of international 


1In original. 
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law. The United Kingdom has asked the 
International Court of Justice to declare the 
principles of international law to be applied 
in defining base lines along the Norwegian 
coast, to define the base lines insofar as may 
be necessary, and to award damages for Nor- 
wegian interferences with British fishing 
vessels outside of the zone Norway is en- 
titled, under international law, to reserve for 
its nationals. See The Twenty-Eighth Year 
of the World Court, 44 AJIL (January 1950), 
21-22. Time limits for the submission of 
the United Kingdom memorial, the Norwe- 
gian countermemorial, the United Kingdom 
reply, and the Norwegian rejoinder were fixed 
by an order of November 9, 1949. Following 
certain extensions, the time limits for the 
reply and rejoinder were scheduled to expire 
early in 1951. See also The Twenty-ninth 
Year of the World Court, 45 AJIL (January 
1951), 27. Oral argument was expected dur- 
ing the present calendar year, and it is under- 
stood a decision in the case may be forth- 
coming near the close of the year. 

The importance of the Anglo-Norwegian 
litigation in relation to this cause lies in 
the fact that it places before the Interna- 
tional Court a controversy which is in many 
respects similar to that involved at the pres- 
ent stage of these proceedings, particularly 
insofar as it will require a delimitation of 
the marginal sea along a coast ling where 
there are numerous indentations, as well as 
offlying rocks and islands. Of great signifi- 
cance, we think, is the contention of the 
United Kingdom that Norway may not uni- 
laterally prescribe the base lines of its mar- 
ginal sea. This is, in effect, what California 
proposes be done in this case (report, 1951, 
p. 10). It is also noteworthy, in connection 
with California’s demand for oral testimony 
on the principles of international law, that 
these important questions are being heard 
by the International Court of Justice on the 
briefs (memorial, countermemorial, reply, 
and rejoinder) and oral arguments of the 
parties, without the necessity of any prior 
hearing or the taking of any testimony. 


Having thus emphasized the impor- 
tance of the case and likened the position 
of Norway to the posicvion of California, 
the Justice Department was naturally 
embarrassed to find that Norway’s posi- 
tion was sustained by the International 
Court. Thereafter, on January 21, 1952, 
Solicitor Perlman decided that the case 
was not so important after all, and ina 
letter to the chairman of the committee 
of the Senate said: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR GENERAL, 
January 21, 1952. 
Hon. JOsEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SenaTor: The Attorney General 
has asked me to reply to your letter of Jan- 
uary 12, in which you request a statement 
respecting the recent decision of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in the Anglo-Nor- 
wegian Fisheries case (judgment of Decem- 
ber 18, 1951, ICJ Reports 1951, p. 116) and 
the effect of that decision on the issue of 
Federal or State control over the mineral 
resources of the submerged lands. 

The question before the International 
Court in the Fisheries case did not relate 
to the nature or extent of the control to be 
exercised by a coastal nation in adjacent 
waters and the decision thus has no bearing 
on the issue of Federal as against State con- 
trol over submerged lands. The sole issue 
before the Court was the validity of certain 
base lines prescribed by Norway for the 
measurement of its territorial sea, or mar- 
ginal sea, wherein exclusive fishing privileges 
have been reserved for Norwegian vessels. 

The case of United States v. California 
(332 U. S. 19), in which the basic issue as 
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to Federal control over the marginal sea has 
already been decided, is still before the Su- 
preme Court for the determination of the 
base line of the marginal sea along portions 
of the California coast, and hearings on the 
matter are scheduled to begin before the 
special master on Wednesday, January 23. 
Any effect of the ruling by the International 
Court on these issues will be considered and 
determined in that proceeding, and this office 
is now at work on the subject. Our studies 
have not been completed, nor have we yet 
been able to finish our consultations with 
other departments directly concerned. Until 
then it would not be possible to give any 
detailed opinion, but, for the purpose of the 
legislation being considered by the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, of which 
you are chairman, you should be informed 
that nothing in the International Court’s 
opinion seems to require any modification of 
the legal position of the United States with 
respect to the determination of the location 
of the marginal sea. 

The question as to what are inland waters, 
such as bays, etc., as distinguished from the 
opeh sea, will, of course, be determined by 
the Court in the pending proceedings, and 
there does not seem to be any reason why 
the Congress should give consideration to 
matters which do not affect the necessity for 
the Government to develop the areas subject 
to its sovereignty and control. Senate Joint 
Resolution 20, introduced by you, does not 
purport to determine the exact boundaries 
of those areas, and the Court will, in the 
course of pending litigation, determine and 
apply the proper principles. 

For your information, I am enclosing a 
short summary of the majority opinion of 
the International Court in the Fisheries case. 

Sincerely, 
Puiuip B. PERLMAN, 
Solicitor General. 


This letter is obviously an evasion of 
the fact that the United States has not 
fixed its boundary and that the decision 
of the International Court setting up 
principles by which we may properly 
designate our interna] waters has a very 
great bearing upon the case of the United 
States against California. But the issue 
involved in the fixing of our boundaries 
transcends the issues involved in the 
California case. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that the Justice Department, in 
order to get control of off-shore oil 
located in bays and channels, is threaten- 
ing to usurp the powers of Congress and 
to narrow our protective belt by insisting 
upon judicially defining away all of the 
internal waters which are indispensable 
to sound administration of the areas and 
to the proper exercise of unhampered 
jurisdiction in close proximity to the 
coasts of the United States. The fixing 
of the boundary of our internal waters is 
a question for the political branch of the 
Government and not one for the Justice 
Department alone or the Supreme Court 
to decide. 

The Solicitor General appears to be 
guilty of slight exaggeration when, in 
his letter set forth above, he speaks of 
consultation with other departments. 
Mr. Speaker, i myself have talked to the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of De- 
fense, and the Secretary of the Interior 
about this matter; and while the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has been consulted 
and the Secretary of State’s office had 
been asked for a letter by the Justice 
Department, I found that the Secretaries 
of Defense and State had not been per- 
sonally consulted and due emphasis had 
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not been placed upon the matter, espe- 

cially when the request for the aforesaid 

letter was made to the State Department 
by the Justice Department. 

I remember back in 1939 when the 
United States Navy sent Commander 
Ellis M. Zacharias, now Admiral Zach- 
arias, to an executive session of a com- 
mittee of the California Legislature for 
the purpose of urging greater control of 
the persons fishing in California waters. 
This able and highly respected officer 
was sent because the Navy at that time 
viewed with alarm some of the activities 
which were carried on near our coast 
under the guise of fishing. One cannot 
tell what similar situations may arise in 
the future, but it is certain that if the 
Justice Department has its way, and our 
coast is left unprotected by an ample 
area designated internal waters, we may 
at some future time find ourselves lack- 
ing the civilian control that we need to 
exercise jurisdiction without becoming 
involved in international difficulties. 

It seems clear that this is a matter 
for the political branch of the Govern- 
ment; one which Congress should de- 
cide. In the meantime, it would appear 
wise for the Justice Department to re- 
frain from attempting to dictate a ques- 
tionable policy for the United States as 
a mere expedient to enable it to gain its 
ends against one of the States of the 
Union. We do not want our coast de- 
fenses unnecessarily exposed. We do 
not want international areas brought 
closer to our coasts than is necessary or 
desirable in view of the plain principles 
of international law laid down in the 
Ang:0-Norwegian Fisheries case. This is 
a matter upon which Congress should 
act after consultation with all of the de- 
partments involved, and most certainly 
the Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Department of the 
Interior, the Coast Guard, and the 
coastal States involved. I hope our Ju- 
diciary Committee will see fit to schedule 
early hearings on Joint Resolution 373, 
which reads as follows: 

Joint resolution declaring the boundaries of 
the inland or internal waters of the United 
‘States to be as far seaward as is permissi- 
ble under international law, and provid- 
ing for a survey of such boundaries to be 
made by the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey in the light of the Anglo- 
Norwegian Fisheries case 
Whereas the seaward boundaries of the 

inland or internal waters of the United States 
have never been accurately and definitely 
established, and the methods previously pro- 
posed by the United States for the fixing of 
said boundaries were based upon an incom- 
plete understanding of the area of inland 
or internal waters over which a nation may 
exercise exclusive jurisdiction under inter- 
national law; and 

Whereas the International Court of Jus- 
tice, in the Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries case 
on December 18, 1951, held that it was per- 
missible under international law for Norway 
to establish as the seaward boundaries of 
its inland or internal waters a series of 
straight lines running between fixed points 
on the mainland and around the outer edge 
of the off-lying islands, islets, and rocks; and 

Whereas the International Court of Justice, 
in such case, held that the validity of a na- 
tion’s claim relative to the extent of its in- 
land or internal waters would in case of an 
international dispute, be governed by the 
following basic considerations: (1) the 
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boundary of the inland or internal waters 
must not depart to any appreciable extent 
from the general direction of the coast line; 
(2) the sea areas brought within such 
boundaries must be sufficiently closely linked 
to the land domain to be subject to the re- 
gime of inland or internal waters; and (3) 
the economic interests peculiar to a region, 
evidenced by long usage, should be taken 
into account; and 

Whereas it is especially imperative at this 
time, in order to avoid international inci- 
dents and increase the national security, to 
definitely establish the boundaries of the in- 
land or internal waters of the United States 
as far seaward as may be permissible under 
international law, and to give clear and un- 
mistakable notice of such action to all other 
nations: Therezore be it 

Resolved, etc., That (a) the United States 
declares its exclusive right and jurisdiction, 
as against all other nations, with respect to 
all inland or internal waters within bound- 
aries established as far seaward along the 
coasts of the continental United States (in- 
cluding Alaska) as is permissible under the 
rules of international law set forth in the 
judgment rendered by the International 
Court of Justice in the Anglo-Norwegian 
Fisheries Case on December 18, 1951: 

(b) The United States accordingly estab- 
lishes, as the seaward boundary of its in- 
land or internal waters, a series of straight 
lines running between the headlands of all 
indentations on the mainland and, where 
there are off-lying islands, rocks, or reefs, a 
series of straight lines running around the 
outer edges of the farthest off-lying islands, 
rocks, and reefs. In establishing this seaward 
boundary the United States has taken cog- 
nizance of the basic considerations of inter- 
national law as set forth in the Anglo-Nor- 
wegian Fisheries Case. 

Sec. 2. (a) The United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey shall survey the seacoasts 
of the continental United States (including 
Alaska, and including all off-lying islands, 
rocks, and reefs) and prepare charts show- 
ing the precise location of the seaward 
boundaries of the island or internal waters 
of the United States as provided for in the 
preceding section. 

(b) In surveying the seacoasts of any 
coastal State, the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey shall consult with the State 
lands commission or other appropriate body 
or official of such State. 

Sec. 3. The United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey shall submit to the Congress, 
within 2 years after the date of the enact- 
ment of this joint resolution, a report set- 
ting forth the results of the survey made 
by it under the preceding section. Such re- 
port shall show the alternative proposed 
boundaries where there is lack of concur- 
rence between the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey and officials of the respective States rela- 
tive to the seaward boundaries fixed by this 
resclution. With respect to any portion of 
the seaward boundary of the island or in- 
ternal waters of the United States, where 
there is such lack of concurrence, the survey 
shall not be final and effective until the 
Congress by concurrent resolution or other- 
wise shall have fixed the boundary in 
question. 


For further reference, I should like to 
call the attention of my colleagues to 


pages A29, A341, and A587 of the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 





The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Van ZanpT] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 
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AMERICA’S AGING POPULATION D£- 
SERVES A SOUND, REALISTIC, AND 
ADEQUATE OLD-AGE PENSION SYSTEM 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, ac- 
cording to cloakroom gossip, the present 
session of Congress will be short-lived 
because this is an election year. Some 
say we may adjourn by July 1 and to do 
so very few legislative measures can be 
considered, and only those that are on 
the administration’s must list. 

In scanning the so-called must list, 
I have noticed the absence of any old- 
age pension legislation. While a brief 
mention was made by President Truman 
in his Economic Report to Congress of 
the need for a $5 monthly increase in 
old-age and survivors benefits, such a 
recommendation is only political bait in 
an election year. It is designed to divert 
attention from the real plight of our 
aged citizens. 

The plain truth is that the adminis- 
tration and the Democratic leadership 
of this Congress have no intention of 
scheduling for consideration any of the 
several old-age pension bills introduced 
in the first session of the Eighty-second 
Congress. 

To the contrary, I have noticed where 
the leadership has scheduled early con- 
sideration of appropriation bills designed 
to rehabilitate foreign nations, and 
especially to provide aid to backward 
countries. 

In other words, the needs of our aging 
population have been placed in a sec- 
ondary category and completely ignored. 
These deserving Americans in their want 
and misery are left to suffer in a Nation 
that delights in playing Santa Claus to 
the peoples of the world. 

No doubt an attempt will be made to 
answer my criticism by pointing to the 
benefits paid under the Social Security 
Act. 

Anyone who read the hearings con- 
cerning recent amendments to social se- 
curity will find that experts in the field 
of economics, spokesmen for the aged, 
and for business and labor were in com- 
plete agreement that social security is 
not doing the job. It was the consensus 
of opinion that a thorough examina- 
tion of the old-age problem, should be 
made by Congress in the direction of se- 
curing approval of an adequate Federal 
old-age pension law. 

As the Social Security Act operates to- 
day, there are millions who are depend- 
ing upon old-age assistance which is ad- 
ministered by the individual States. The 
benefits received are so meager that 
thousands of recipients are in destitute 
circumstances, 

To become eligible for these meager 
benefits, these deserving elderly citizens 
are forced to take a pauper’s oath and if 
through the years they have been thrifty 
and accumulated a home of their own 
they must dispose of it or allow a lien in 
favor of the State to be placed against 
it. 

In addition to these recipients of old- 
age assistance, we have millions of other 
American citizens who, because of the 
pauper’s oath, prefer to struggle alone 
and thereby exist in a manner that is a 
disgrace to the American standard of 
living. 
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I know of aged couples in my congres- 
sional district that have not had three 
meals a day, even of simple food, for the 
past several years. The high cost of liv- 
ing has made it impossible for them to 
provide the daily necessities of life. 

For many years a group of us in Con- 
gress have been trying to convince the 
leadership that Congress has a respon- 
sibility in this field and that old-age pen- 
sion bills should be made the subject of 
separate congressional hearings. 

At this moment, there are over 200 
Members of this House who have indi- 
cated their interest in legislation pro- 
posed by the American pension plan. 

At the same time, 167 Members have 
signed the discharge petition being cir- 
culated in behalf of the Townsend old- 
age pension bill. 

Regardless of this interest in old-age 
pensions expressed by nearly 50 percent 
of the membership of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, every effort to get separate 
hearings has been denied by the Demo- 
cratic leadership, usually with the age- 
old excuse that there is a war on, and 
that tax measures must have priority. 

This game of pussyfooting and giving 
us the proverbial brush-off has been go- 
ing on since I came to Congress in 1939. 

Those of us in the Congress who are 
asking for immediate consideration of 
the question of old-age assistance have 
no special bill in mind. All we want is 
to drag the problem of the aged out into 
the open, so that congressional debate 
on the subject will turn the legislative 
spotlight on the plight of our senior citi- 
zens, 

Iam confident that when the Members 
of Congress learn the whole truth on 
the problem of the aged of this country, 
the inadequacy of the Social Security Act 
to cope with the situation will be recog- 
nized, and a sound, realistic, and ade- 
quate old-age pension system will be 
formulated. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcoOrD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. xorty in three instances. 

Mr. KiLpay and to include a column 
by Robert C. Ruark. 

Mr. ZABLOcKI in three instances and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania and to 
include an editorial from the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 

Mr. RicHarDs and to include a letter. 

Mr. Rocers of Colorado and to include 
two editorials appearing in the Denver 
Post. 

Mr. KEARNEY. 

Mr. CANFIELD (at the request of Mr. 
GRAHAM) and to include an article by 
General Romulo. 

Mr. VURSELL. 

Mr. Gwinn (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) and to include a speech. 

Mr. MERROW and to include an article 
he wrote entitled “Abraham Lincoln” 
which appeared in several New Hamp- 
shire newspapers last week. 

Mr. REEs of Kansas and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 
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Mr. BRAMBLETT and to include an arti- 
cle by Willard Edwards. 

Mr. Forp (at the request of Mr. Non- 
BLAD). 

Mr. Van ZanpvT and to include an edi- 
torial about the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Miss Tompson of Michigan and to 
include two editorials, one from the 
Muskegon Chronicle, Muskegon, Mich., 
and one from the Record Eagle, of 
Traverse City, Mich., both referring to 
the St. Lawrence seaway, and in another 
instance to extend her remarks on the 
seventh anniversary of the signing of the 
Yalta pact. 

Mr. Wit.1ams of Mississippi and to in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. LYLE. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this being 
the anniversary of the birthday of 
Thomas A. Edison, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the REcorp 
and to include some extraneous matter, 
and also to include an address I made 
with reference to Mr. Edison. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BoykIn and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Macurowicz and to include copy 
of an address he made recently in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. Bryson and to include an edito- 
rial by David Lawrence. 

Mr. Jenkins and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. Furcoto (at the request of Mr. 
ZABLOCKI) to extend his remarks at that 
point in the Recorp with reference to 
the Crimea Conference. 

Mr. MitcHett and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Dove in three instances and in 
each to include appropriate extraneous 
matter. ; 

Mr. McCartuy and to include an edi- 
torial. - 

Mr. CHATHAM. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, léave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Yates (at the request of Mr. 
ZABLOCKI) beginning February 4, 1952, 
for an indefinite period, on account of 
illness. 

Mr. Larcape (at the request of Mr. 
Priest) for an indefinite period, on ac- 
count of illness. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 4948. An act to suspend certain im- 
port duties on lead; and 

H. R. 5448. An act to provide for the tem- 
porary free importation of zinc. 
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The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S.493. An act to require the taking and 
destruction of dangerous weapons in cer- 
tain cases, and for other purposes; and 

S.905. An act for the relief of Margaret A. 
Ushkova-Rozanoff and Mrs. L. A. Ushkova. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock p. m.), the House, 
under its previous order, adjourned until 
Thursday, February 14, 1952, at 12 
o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1138. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting the report on 
cooperation of the United States with Mexico 
in the control and eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease under the terms of Public 
Law 8, Eightieth Congress; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

1139. A letter from the Deputy Adminis- 
trator, Veterans’ Administration, transmit- 
ting a report of a violation of subsection (h) 
of subsection (i) (2) of section 3679 of the 
Revised Statutes; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

1140. A letter from the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting reports of certain expenditures in 
excess of allotments of funds made under 
apportionments approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget for fiscal year 1952 for the Federal 
Housing Administration, pursuant to section 
3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

1141. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, transmitting a report that the 
appropriation to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for “Servicemen’s indemnity,” for the 
fiscal year 1952, has been apportioned on a 
basis which indicates a necessity for a sup- 
plemental estimate of appropriation, pur- 
suant to paragraph 2 of subsection (e) of 
section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

1142. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, transmitting a report that 
the appropriation to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for “Readjustment benefits,” for 
the fiscal year 1952, has been apportioned on 
a basis which indicates a necessity for a sup- 
plemental estimate of appropriation, pursu- 
ant to paragraph 2 of subsection (e) of sec- 
tion 38679 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

1143. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Advisory Commission on Information, 
transmitting the Fifth Semiannual Report 
of the United States Advisory Commission 
on Information, pursuant to section 603 of 
Public Law 402, Eightieth Congress; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1144. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
the Seventeenth Annual Report of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, pursuant 
to section 4 (k) of the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1145. A letter from the Secretary of Gom- 
merce, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to increase the efficiency 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey”; to the 
Committee om Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 6080. A bill to amend 
the act authorizing the negotiation and 
ratification of certain contracts with certain 
Indians of the Sioux Tribe in order to extend 
the time for negotiation and approval of 
such contracts; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1329). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. H.R. 5609. A 
bill to amend section 1716 of title 18, United 
States Code, to permit the transmission cf 
poisons ‘n the mails to persons or concerns 
having scientific use therefor, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1330). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee; Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. S. 1411. An 
act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
issue duplicate checks without requiring 
bond when such checks of the Post Office 
Department are lost while in the custody of 
the United States or lost without fault of 
owner or holder; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1331). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. S. 2078. An 
act to authorize the establishment of postal 
stations and branch post offices at camps, 
posts, or stations of the Armed Forces (in- 
cluding the Coast Guard), and at defense 
or other strategic installations, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1332). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference ~o the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 575. A bill for the relief 
of Dr. Alexander Fiala; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1333). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 615. A bill for the relief 
of Samuel David Fried; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1334). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 755. A bill for the relief 
of Dr. Eleftheria Paidoussi; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1335). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 812. A bill for the relief 
of Karel Vaclav Malinovsky; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1336). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R.1416. A bill for the relief of Giu- 
seppe Valdengo and Albertina Gioglio Val- 
dengo; without amendment (Rept. No. 1337). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R.1428. A bill for the relief of 
Claude Foranda; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1338). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 1467. A bill for the relief of Henry 
Ty; with amendment (Rept. No. 1339). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R.1790. A bill for the relief of Doro- 
thea Zirkelbach; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1340). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R.1819. A bill for the relief of Hisamitsu 
Kodani; with amendment (Rept. No. 1341). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 1836. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Carla Mulligan; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1342). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2178. A bill for the relief of Lee Lai Ha; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1343). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2353. A bill for the relief of Kazuyoshi 
Hino and Yasuhiko Hino; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1344). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R.2355. A bill for the relief of No- 
buko Hiramoto; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1345). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R.2403. A bill for the relief 
of Leda Taft; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1346). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2404. A bill for the relief of Mark Yoke 
Lun and Mark Seep Ming; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1347). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 2606. A bill for the relief of Di- 
mitra Gaitanis; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1348). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 2676. A bill for the relief of An- 
drijana Bradicic; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1349). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.R. 6517. A bill relating to export con- 
trols on agricultural commodities; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 6518. A bill providing that excess- 
land provisions of the Federal reclamation 
laws shall not apply to certain lands that will 
receive a supplemental or regulated water 
supply from the San Luis Valley project, 
Colorado; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BATTLE: 

H.R.6519. A bill authorizing the con- 
struction and operation of facilities for ex- 
periments in underground gasification of 
coal and lignite, oil shale, and other car- 
bonaceous deposits to promote the national 
defense and increase the energy and chemi- 
cal resources of the Nation; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 6520. A bill to provide that wool pur- 
chased or procured by the Armed Forces 
shall be produced in the United States as 
long as such wool is available; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: 

H.R. 6521. A bill to amend section 4472 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, to further 
provide for the safe loading and discharging 
of explosives in connection with transporta- 
tion by vessel; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 
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By Mr. BRAMBLETT: 

H. R. 6522. A bill relating to the approval, 
as treaties, of certain agreements negotiated 
by and under authority of the United States 
with foreign states; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 6523. A bill to prohibit the trans- 
mittal of communistic propaganda matter in 
the United States mails or in interstate com- 
merce for circulation or use in public 
schools; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H.R. 6524. A bill providing that excess- 
land provisions of the Federal reclamation 
laws shall not apply to certain lands that 
will receive a supplemental or regulated 
water supply from the San Luis Valley 
project, Colorado; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CROSSER: 

H.R. 6525. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H.R. 6526. A bill to amend the American 
River Development Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 6527. A bill to provide that voluntary 
agreements for the coverage of State and 
local employees under the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance system may include 
positions covered by retirement systems; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: 

H. R. 6528. A bill to repeal the 10 percent 
surcharge on postal cards; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JENKINS: 

H. R. 6529. A bill providing for the exami- 
nation and survey of the Ohio River in the 
vicinity of Pomeroy, Ohio; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 6530. A bill to provide that the clini- 
cal research center being constructed for the 
National Institutes of Health at Bethesda, 
Md., shall be named in honor of the late 
Frank B. Keefe; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H.R. 6531. A bill to amend the American 
River Development Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 

H. R. 6532. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion and operation of facilities for experi- 
ments in underground gasification of coal 
and lignite, oil shale, and other carbonace- 
ous deposits to promote the national defense 
and increase the energy and chemical re- 
sources of the Nation; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 6533. A bill to amend the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. McKINNON: 

H. R. 6534. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands in San Diego, Calif., 
to the city of San Diego; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 6535. A bill to authorize the convey- 
ance to the former owners of mineral inter- 
ests in certain lands in North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Montana acquired by the United 
States under title III of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 6536. A bill to provide that amounts 
which do not exceed 51 cents shall be exempt 
from the tax imposed upon amounts paid 
for the transportation of persons; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 
H. R. 6537. A bill to repeal the 10-percent 


. additional charge on postal cards sold in 


quantities of 50 or more; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. RAINS: 

H.R. 6538. A bill authorizing the con- 
struction and operation of facilities for ex- 
perimerts in underground gasification of 
coal and lignite, oil shale, and other carbo- 
naceous deposits to promote the national 
defense and increase the energy and chem- 
ical resources of the Nation; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RANKIN (by request) : 

H. R. 6°39. A bill to provide for a study by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs of the 
methods and practices employed by Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Lincoln in the treatment of tubercu- 
losis and cancer; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RHODES: 

H.R. 6540. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H.R. 6541. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to provide that the tax on 
transportation of persons shall not apply to 
transportation by air of servicemen who have 
been ordered to duty outside the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H. R. 6542. A bill to increase the personal 
income-tax exemption of a taxpayer and the 
additional exemption for his spouse from 
$600 to $1,000, and to increase the exemp- 
tion for a dependent from $600 to $750; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H.R. 6543. A bill to provide a more effec- 
tive method for the elimination of the traffic 
in narcotic drugs by imposing certain re- 
quirements and penalties on banks, ship- 
owners, and insurance companies; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARDIE SCOTT: 

iI. R. 6544. A bill to amend the act of June 
28, 1948 (62 Stat. 1061), relating to the es- 
tablishment of the Independence National 
Historical Park; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR.: 

H.R. 6545. A bill to amend the act of June 
28, 1948 (62 Stat. 1061), relating to the es- 
tablishment of the Independence National 
Historical Park; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 6546. A bill to amend and extend 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, and the Housing and Rent Act of 
1917, as amended; to the Committee on 
DCanking and Currency. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H. R. 6547. A bill to permit the enlistment 
of persons convicted under the Youthful Of- 
fender Act of the State of New York; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H. R. 6548. A bill to provide for the waiver 
of premiums on the national service life 
insurance and United States Government life 
(converted) insurance issued to certain for- 
mer servicemen who are disabled; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 6549. A bill to provide a 1 year period 
during which certain veterans may be grant- 
ed United States Government life (convert- 
ed) insurance or national service life insur- 
ance, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: 

H.R. 6550. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act to provide 
that certain members of the National Guard 
and other Reserve components, who served 
during World War II, shall be released from 
active duty upon completing seventeen 
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months’ active duty after June 24, 1950; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 
By Mr. YORTY: 

H. R. Res. 373. Joint resolution declaring 
the boundaries of the inland or internal 
waters of the United States to be as far sea- 
ward as is permissible under international 
law, and providing for a survey of such 
boundaries to be made by the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in the light of the 
Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries case; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. J. Res. 374. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1952, General Pulas- 
ki’s Memorial Day for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIEMINSKI: 

H. J. Res. 375. Joint resolution to rescind 
the consent of Congress to the compact or 
agreement between the State of New York 
and the State of New Jersey creating the 
Port of New York Authority, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. J. Res. 376. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the making of 
treaties and executive agreements; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. ? 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. Con. Res. 197. Concurrent resolution to 
establish the Joint Committee on Coverage 
of Administrative Positions into the Classi- 
fied Civil Service; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Con. Res. 198. Concurrent resolution to 
provide funds for the expenses of the joint 
committee created pursuant to House Con- 
current Resolution 197; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H. Res. 521. Resolution favoring the em- 
bracing within the Republic of Ireland of 
all the territory of that country; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Delaware, relative to 
transmitting an authenticated copy of an 
interstate civil defense compact as entered 
into and ratified by the State of Delaware, 
pursuant to subsection 201 (g) of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Act of 1950 (Public Law 
920, Eighty-first Congress; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, relative to transmitting an 
authenticated copy of an interstate civil de- 
fense compact as entered into and ratified 

eby the State of Nevada, pursuant to sub- 

section 201 (g) of the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950, Public Law 920, Eighty-first 
Congress; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, relative to transmit- 
ting an authenticated copy of Act No. 330 
of the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, concerning mutual 
military aid and assistance by and between 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and 
other States, in an emergency, and empower- 
ing the Governor to enter into a compact 
with the State of New Jersey and the State 
of New York and any other State concurring 
therein for such purpose; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Kentucky, relative to requesting the 
official designation of the body of water in- 
pounded by Wolf Creek Dam, “Lake Cumber- 
land”, and asking that the name of the Dam 
remain “Wolf Creek Dam”; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 
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Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, relative to urging 
Congress to lower the premiums on national 
service life insurance; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HESELTON: Resclutions of the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, urging Congress to lower the 
premiums on national service life insurance; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: Me- 
morial of the House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, urging 
Congress to lower the premiums on national 
service life insurance; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FORAND: Resolution entitled 
“Resolution requesting the Senators and 
Representatives from Rhode Island in the 
Congress of the United States to work for 
the passage of legislation to amend the social 
security act so as to authorize the extension 
of old-age and survivors benefits under the 
act to State and local employees who are 
covered by State or local retirement systems, 
as passed by the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations at the January session, A. D. 1952, 
and approved by the Governor on February 
5, 1952”; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRAMBLETT: 

H.R. 6551. A bill for the relief of Hyeng 
Pok Sunoo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 6552. A bill for the relief of Velis- 
sarios G. Zavitsanos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H.R. 6553. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Northern District of Texas, Abilene Di- 
vision, to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment upon certain claims of Yetta Mae Slay- 
ton; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNES: 

H.R. 6554. A bill to effect entry of Kim 
Jung Soo to be adopted by United States 
citizens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE: 

H.R. 6555. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Seyre Odichou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. D’EWART: 

H. R. 6556. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Erle E. Howe; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H.R. 6557. A bill for the relief of Rekecca 

Polak; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANE (by request): 

H.R. 6558. A bill for the relief of certain 
members of the naval service, with respect to 
shipments of household effects; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGREGOR: 

H. R. 6559. A bill for the relief of Setsuko 
Motohara Kibler, widow of Robert Eugene 
Kibler; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McVEY: 

H.R. 6560. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Joyce Heveran, nee Rigby; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RICHARDS: 

H.R. 6561. A bill to effect entry of a minor 
child adopted or to be adopted by United 
States citizens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIEHLMAN (by request) : 

H. R. 6562. A bill for the relief of Andreas 
or Andrew Voutsinas; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKET: 

H.R. 6563. A bill for the relief of Peter 

Penovic, Milos Grahovac, Nikola Maljkovic, 
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and Mile Milanovic; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6564. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Tralonga; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


538. By Mr. KILDAY: Petition of Richard 
M. Casillos, M. M. Lugo, Henry Romo, Joa- 
quin Abrego, Wayne E. LeCrory, Fred M. 
Ramirez, A. M. Ramirez, Martin B. Aparicio, 
Prank Galvan, R. Rubio, T. G. Hernandez, 
Joseph N. McCumber, Albert A. Pena, Jr., 
Julian S. Garvia, and Conrad Salinas, urging 
legislation to prohibit employing, harboring, 
or recruiting illegal workers from Mexico; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

539. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Miarmi 
Friendship Townsend Club, No. 1, Miami, Fla., 
requesting enactment of House bills 2678 and 
2679, known as the Townsend plan; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

540. Also, petition of West Palm Beach 
Townsend Club, No. 1, West Palm Beach, Fla., 
requesting enactment of House bills 2678 
and 2679, known as the Townsend plan; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

541. Also, petition of Miami Townsend 
Club No. 22, Miami, Fla., requesting passage 
of House bills 2678 and 2679, known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

542. Also, petition of Rotary Club of Jack- 
sonville, Jacksonville, Pla., relative to being 
gravely concerned that many rights and 
privileges now possessed by us as citizens of 
this State or of this Nation can easily be 
impaired by proposed treaties implementing 
the International Covenant of Human 
Rights under our United Nations Charter; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

543. Also, petition of New York City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Inc., New York 
City, N. Y., relative to urging passage of the 
bill H. R. 4544, dealing with the antismug- 
gling situation and narcotics; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

544. Also, petition of Chamber of Com- 
merce, Houston, Tex., relative to stating its 
continued opposition to the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

545. Petition of Texas Harris County 
Mayors’ and Councilmen’s Association, Bay- 
town, Tex., relative to requesting the Con- 
gress to act favorably upon and adopt bill S. 
$40 or H. R. 4484 pending in the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress, relative to the tidelands areas; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

546. Also, petition of Ricardo J. de Castro, 
Valenzuela Subdivision, Manila, Philip- 
pines, relative to stating a grievance wherein 
the United States civil-service regulations 
were completely ignored, and the true spirit 
of the Missing Persons Act was misinter- 
preted; to the Committee on Armed Services. 





SENATE 


TuersDAY, Fesruary 14, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thuisday, January 
10, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Prederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, from whom all holy desires, all 
good counsels, and all just works do pro- 
ceed: As the torch of a new day lights 
afresh the path of duty we bow before 
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Thee in humility and hope. Through 
the lips that speak in this forum of free- 
dom may there be heard by a listening 
world the solemn summons to men of 
good will, of all colors and all nations, to 
a new commonwealth of all peoples, in 
which power shall be administered as a 
sacred trust and dedicated to the com- 
mon good. 

In this creative hour of destiny, save 
us from surrendering to cynicism, be- 
cause of rampant evil, and of being made 
men of }‘ttle faith by those who desecrate 
the dignity of human life. Dedicate us 
anew to the yet unfinished task, that we 
may win a just peace for which brave 
men are giving their lives. And Thine 
shall be the kingdom and the power and 
the glory. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


The Chief Clerk read the following 

letier: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., February 14, 1952. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate, I appoint Hon. WaLTEerR F. GEORGE, a 
Senator from the State of Georgia, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair during my 
absence. 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. GEORGE thereupon took the 
chaic as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. CLEMENTs, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
February 11, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 


On February 12, 1952: 

8.471. An act for the relief of Ai Mei Yu 
and Ai Mei Chen; 

8.527. An act for the relief of Youichi 
Nobori; 

S. 605. An act for the relief of Constance 
Chin Hung; 

S. 639. An act for the relief of Motoi Kano; 

S.702. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Emanuel Winger; 

S.971. An act for the relief of Ralph Al- 
brecht Hsiao; . 

8.1120. An act for the relief of Misao 
Konishi; 

S. 1448. An act for the relief of Robert 
William Lauber; 

8.1819. An act for the relief of Wolfgang 
Vogel; 

S. 2095. An act for the relief of Joe Kosaka; 
and 

S. 2169. An act authorizing the acquisition 
by the Secretary of the Interior of the Gila 
Pueblo, in Gila County, Ariz., for archeologi- 
cal laboratory and storage purposes, and for 
other purposes. 

On February 13, 1952: 

S.634. An act for the relief of Stela 8. 
Ransier; 

S.640. An act for the relief of Isamu 
Furuta; 
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S.659. An act for the relief of Ritsuko 
Chojin; 

8.1158. An act for the relief of Takako 
Kitamura Dalluge; and 

S. 2158. An act for the relief of Michiyo 
Chiba. 

On February 14, 1952: 

§.1177. An act for the relief of Misako 
Kinoshita; 

S. 1280. An act for the relief of the minor 
child, Peng-siu Mei; 

S. 1421. An act for the relief of Masako 
Sugiyama; and 

S.1911. An act for the relief of Michael 
David Liu, a minor. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators be per- 
mitted to introduce bills and joint resolu- 
tions, make insertions in the Recorp, and 
transact other routine business, without 
debate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL ADVISORY COUN- 
CIL ON INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
AND FINANCIAL PROBLEMS—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 353) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United 
States, which was read, and, with the 
accompanying report, referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith, for the 
information of the Congress, a report of 
the National Advisory Council on Inter- 
national Monetary and Financial Prob- 
lems covering its operations from April 
1, 1951, to September 30, 1951, and de- 
scribing in accordance with section 4 
(b) (5) of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments Act, the participation of the 
United States in the International Mon- 
etary Fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development for 
the above period. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE Houss, February 14, 1952. 


REPORT ON MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSIST- 


ANCE PROGRAM—MESSAGE FROM THE’ 


PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 352) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the 
United States, which was read, and, with 
the accompanying report, referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance w‘th the provisions of 
Public Law 329, Eighty-first Congress, 
first session (63 Stat. 714), I am trans- 
mitting herewith the fourth report on 
the mutual defense assistance program, 
covering the period irom April 1, 1951, to 
October 9, 1951. 

I am able to report to the Congress 
and the people of the United States that 
substantial and continuing progress has 
been made toward the goals of the mu- 
tual defense assistance program. The 
continued strengthening of defense po- 
tential of the free nations has stimu- 
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lated their friendship for the United 
States and served increasingly to deter 
aggressive ventures. 

It is clear, however, that the syste- 
matic creation of military strength in 
the free world posed many difficult and 
complex problems. We have not solved 
all of them, nor even a majority of them. 
Much remains to be done. It is my be- 
lief, however, that our achievements, 
and those of the nations associated with 
us, now have provided the all-essential 
base on which the free world can com- 
plete the structure of an invincible mu- 
tual defense. 

With the appointment of a Director for 
Mutual Security, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, the mutual defense assistance pro- 
gram enters a new phase in which it 
becomes integrated even more closely 
into the fabric of our total foreign-aid 
program. It has therefore seemed ap- 
propriate to include in this fourth report 
a summary of the operation of the mu- 
tual defense assistance program over 
the past 2 years and a survey of the 
principles and current problems of mili- 
tary assistance. 


Harry 8S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE Hovse, February 12, 1952. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


REPORT OF ACTIVITIES UNDER UNITED STATES 
INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of activ- 
ities under the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, for 
the period January 1 through June 30, 1951 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


AMENDMENT OF CODE RELATING TO JURISDIC- 
TION OvER OFFENSES COMMITTED BY OR 
AGAINST INDIANS 


A letter from the Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend title 18, United 
States Code, entitled “Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure,” with respect to State jurisdic- 
tion over offenses committed by or against 
Indians in the Indian country, and to confer 
on the State of Oregon civil jurisdiction over 
Indians in the State (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON BORROWING AUTHORITY UNDER DE@ 
FENSE PRODUCTION ACT 


A letter from the Director, Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the borrowing authority under the 
Defense Production Act, as amended, for the 
quarter ending December 31, 1951 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COM- 
MISSION 

A letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the Commission 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
REporT OF UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMIS- 

SION ON INFORMATION 

A letter from the Chairman, United States 
Advisory Commission on Information, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the report of the 
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Commission dated January 1952 (with an ace 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


REPORT OF CONTRIBUTIONS UNDER FEDERAL 
Civi DEFENSE ACT 


A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of contributions 
for the quarter ended December 31, 1951 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF CERTAIN EXPENDITURES IN EXCESS 
or ALLOTMENTS 


A letter from the Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, reports of certain expendi- 
tures in excess of allotments of funds made 
under apportionments approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget, for the fiscal year 1952 
for the Federal Housing Administration 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


RePorT OF NATIONAL SOCIETY OF DAUGHTERS 
OF AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


A letter from the Acting Secretary, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
of the National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, for the year ended 
April 1, 1951 (with an accompanying report) ; 
to the Committe on Rules and Admfnistra- 
tion. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents in the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the conduct 
of business and have no permanent value or 
historical interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition (With accom- 
panying papers); to a Joint Select Committee 
on the Disposition of Papers in the Executive 
Departments, 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore appointed Mr. JoHNston of South 


Carolina and Mr. LANGER members of the 
committee on the part of the Senate. 








PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 

A letter from the Governor of the State 
of Nevada, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
copy of an interstate civil defense compact 
entered into by that State (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

A letter from the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, transmitting a 
copy of an act of the legislature of that 
State, entitled “An act concerning mutual 
military aid and assistance by and between 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and 
other States, in an emergency; and agree- 
ing to, approving, and authorizing and em- 
powering the Governor to enter into a com- 
pact with the State of New Jersey and the 
State of New York and any other State con- 
curring therein or otherwise approving 
thereof, for such purposes” (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

A resolution adopted at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Alcoholic 
Beverage Importers, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
protesting against the proposed transfer of 
the administration of the functions of the 
Federal Alcohol Administration Act outside 
the Treasvry Department; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 
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A resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Parent-Teachers Association, 
Public School No. 53, Richmond Hill, N. Y., 
favoring the enactment of House bill 4544, 
to establish in the Bureau of Customs the 
United States Customs Port Patrol and the 
United States Customs Border Patrol in order 
to improve the enforcement of the anti- 
smuggling laws; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Resolutions adopted by the Three-Score- 
Ten Club of West Palm Beach, the Fifth 
Congressional District Council of Townsend 
Clubs, Sanford, the Victory Townsend Club 
No. 13, of St. Petersburg, and the Associated 
Townsend Clubs of Dade County, Miami, all 
in the State of Florida, favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation providing old-age assist- 
ance; to the Committee on Finance. 

The memorial of Mrs. M. McKinnon, of 
Chicago, Ill., remonstrating against the ap- 
pointment of an ambassador to the Vatican; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the membership of 
the First Baptist Church of Central City, Ky., 
protesting against the appointment of an 
ambAssador to the Vatican; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the Pine Grove Baptist Church, of Sumter, 
S. C., signed by the pastor, church clerk, and 
sundry members of the church, remonstrat- 
ing against the appointment of an ambas- 
sador to the Vatican; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the Women’s Society of Christian Service of 
the Methodist Church, Henderson, Ky., signed 
by Mrs. Bertha Sisk, Christian social rela- 
tions chairman, Mrs. Charles Busby, presi- 
dent of Women’s Society of Christian Service, 
and Mrs. H. E. Donahoo, secretary of Wo- 
men’s Society of Christian Service, remon- 
strating against the appointment of an am- 
bassador to the Vatican; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the Society of Christian Service, Methodist 
Church, Clay, Ky., signed by Mrs. P. B. 
Clark, and sundry other members, remon- 
strating against the appointment of an am- 
bassador to the Vatican; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

The petitions of Mr. and Mrs. Ed Schlei, of 
Fenton, Iowa, and Mrs. Irene Frields, of 
Sacramento, Calif., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to prohibit the trans- 
portation of alcoholic beverage advertising 
in interstate commerce; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Conover-Mast Publications, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., relating to alleged discrimina- 
tion against the alcohol beverage industry 
in the exercise of its right to advertise its 
products; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the mayor of the city of Hackensack, N. J., 
relating to the termination of the use of 
Teterboro Airport as a replacement point for 
the planes heretofore operating out of the 
closed Newark Airport; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 


“Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States in favor of the enact- 
ment of legislation granting aid to the 
Israeli Government 


“Whereas there is now pending before Con- 
gress bills to grant aid to the Israeli Gov- 
ernment, being S. 1247, H. R. 3458, H. R. 
3488, and H. R. 3807; and 

“Whereas it is the purpose of these bills 
to give financial aid in the form of grants 
to the Government of the ancient and tradi- 
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tional democracy now known as the Israeli 
State; and 

“Whereas such assistance to the people of 
Israel in developing their natural resources, 
expanding their agricultural and industrial 
economy, will mean a great productive ca- 
pacity and will further the promotion of 
the security and general welfare of the United 
States and of Israel and will strengthen the 
ties of friendship between the people of the 
United States and of Israel; and 

“Whereas such grants would further the 
basic objectives of the Charter of the United 
Nations: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Members in the Con- 
gress of the United States of America be, and 
they are hereby, respectfully requested by 
the General Court of Massachusetts to give 
intensive study and consideration to S. 1247, 
H. R. 3458, H. R. 3488, and H. R. 3807, now 
pending in the Congress of the United States, 
and to use their best efforts to have this 
proposed legislation enacted into law; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to transmit to 
the presiding officers of the Senate and 
House of Representatives in tae Congress of 
the United States, and to the Senators and 
Representatives from Massachusetts in said 
Congress, copies of these resolutions. 
“In senate, adopted January 28, 1952. 

“IrnvING N. HAYDEN, 
“Clerk. 


“In house of representatives, adopted in 
concurrence February 5, 1952. 
“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
“Clerk. 
“A true copy. Attest: 
“EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


Resolution of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“Resolutions memorializing Congress to en- 
act a Federal Fair Employment Practices 
Act 


“Resolved, That the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court hereby petitions the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation creat- 
ing a Federal Fair Employment Practices Act 
with enforcement provisions adequate to in- 
sure compliance by employers; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officers of 
each branch of Congress, and to the Mem- 
bers thereof from this Commonwealth. 

“In senate, adopted January 28, 1952. 

“Irnvinc N. HaYDEN, Clerk. - 

“In house of representatives, adopted, in 
concurrence, February 5, 1952. 

“LAWRENCE R. GROvE, Clerk. 

“A true copy. Attest: 

“EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Finance: 


“Resolutions urging Congress to lower the 
premiums on national service life insur- 
ance 


“Whereas veterans of World War II carry- 
ing national service life term insurance are 
now required to pay substantial premiums, 
only to have approximately two-thirds cf 
this payment returned to them later as a 
dividend; and 

“Whereas more veterans would be encour- 
aged to retain their national service life in- 
surance if the premiums were lowered sub- 
stantially as would occur with the adoption 
of a modern mortality table; and 

“Whereas commercial insurance companies 
have been required to utilize the commis- 
sioners standard ordinary mortality table, 
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which has the effect of lowering term insur- 
ance premiums especially during the middle 
years of life: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be urged to adopt the commissioners 
standard ordinary mortality table for use 
with the national service life term insurance 
program; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, the Veterans’ Administrator, 
the national commanders of the major vet- 
erans’ organizations, and the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 

“House of representatives, February 4, 1952, 
adopted. 

LAWRENCE R. GROVE, Clerk. 
“A true copy. 
“Attest: “EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth,” 


(The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore 
laid before the Senate resolutions of the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, identical with the foregoing, 
which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance.) 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT AND 
POWER PROJECT AT NIAGARA FALLS 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
New York State Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association in a recent meeting 
adopted a resolution favoring the St. 
Lawrence seaway project and also urg- 
ing the approval of S. 517, a bill intro- 
duced by me for a power project at 
Niagara Falls. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution adopted by this fine organization 
of New York farmers and cooperators, 
together with a letter addressed to me 
by Robert Donovan, secretary of this 
organization, transmitting the resolution 
and expressing certain views on the proj- 
ects in question be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and letter were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NIAGARA AND ST. LAWRENCE POWER 

Whereas plans have been prepared by the 
Secretary of the Army under the supervision 
of the Chief of Engineers for the redevelop- 
ment and improvement of the Niagara Falls 
for the generation and distribution of power 
for the benefit of the people of the north- 
eastern United States; and 

Whereas the bill, S. 517, known as the Leh- 
man-Roosevelt bill, now pending in the Sen- 
ate, would preserve the scenic beauty of the 
Niagara Falls and provide for the most bene- 
ficial use of the waters for the development 
of power; and 

Whereas it has been the well-established 
policy of the American people to improve, 
use, and preserve the natural resources of the 
Nation for the public benefit; and 

Whereas the provision of said bill assures 
the development of the project pursuant to 
the treaty with Canada of 1950 and assures 
as well the operation of the generating and 
distribution units by an agreement with a 
duly authorized agency of the State of New 
York: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the officers, directors 
and members of the New York State Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association assembled 
this 21st day of January 1952, in the city of 
Binghamton, N. Y., do hereby authorize the 
Officers of this association to support and 
seek the adoption of said bill S. 517, by the 
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Congress of the United States, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. Because industry and farms, especially 
in the State of New York, must have cheaper 
power to compete in production with other 
States. 

2. The high cost of electric power and low 
margin of generating capacity over demand 
in New York State is a shameful record for 
the local utilities. The fact that this is true, 
in view of the availability of the great coal 
mines, oil, and gas wells of neighboring 
Pennsylvania, and the hydroelectric possi- 
bilities of New York State, is a strong argu- 
ment against the surrender of the natural 
resources of the Niagara to their monopolis- 
tic practices. 

3. Other pending legislative proposals 
would not provide any relief from the pres- 
ent inequitable distribution of power from 
this great natural resource. 

4. To meet the national emergency now 
demands development of the Niagara to sup- 
ply much more power for the farms and in- 
dustry of the Northeast and to lower the rate 
level for the whole area; be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the earliest adop- 
tion of legislation providing for the Federal 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to our representatives in Congress 
and made available to the press and to mem- 
bers of our local electric cooperatives. 


New York STATE Rural ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Delhi, N. Y., February 6, 1952. 
Subject: S. 517, Niagara redevelopment, 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: Thank you for 
your telegram of January 21, stating your 
interest in the rural electric cooperatives in 
New York State. 

The five New York REA co-ops, at a spe- 
cial meeting January 21, gave serious con- 
sideration to the three proposals for rede- 
velopment of power at Niagara Falls. We 
unanimously endorsed your proposal for this 
project, and are enclosing a copy of our 
resolution. 

The Ives-Cole bil! and the Capehart-Mil- 
ler bill will not assure us any appreciable 
relief from the high rates charged by the 
New York Electric & Gas Co. Under these 
two bills rates to consumers would be re- 
viewed by the New York State Public Serv- 
ice Commission. There is no yardstick for 
the apportionment of hydro power savings 
among classes of utility customers. Mr. 
Earl J. Machold, president of the Niagara 
Mohawk Co., in testifying for the five New 
York utilities before the Senate committee 
on August 22, 1951, was unable to explain 
how costs of power generation are allocated 
between residential consumers and large 
wholesale users. It must also be kept in 
mind that the New York utilities are un- 
friendly to the farmers’ electric cooperatives. 
Considering these things, we feel that the 
safeguards in your bill are essential if our 
hard-pressed co-ops are to benefit from this 
power project. 

In our recent consideration of the three 
Niagara proposals we note one important 
consideration did not appear in the record 
of either the Senate or House committee 
hearings. Without transmission lines from 
the Falls it seems that industry will be 
attracted to the Niagara aren for power cost 
benefits, and that such a new concentra- 
tion of industry will be dangerous from a 
national-defense standpoint. It also appears 
that transmission lines would bring new 
industrial employment throughout a wider 
area and the employment benefits would be 
available to more people. 
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The New York cooperatives do not favor 
nationalization of the power industry. Re- 
development of the Niagara in accordance 
with your bill will not be a step toward 
nationalization. The private utilities will 
not be driven out of business in New York, 
but they will gain because most of the proj- 
ect power will be sold to them. Your bill 
will not result in loss of tax revenue, except 
for retirement of Niagara Mohawk’s ancient 
Adams plant; in fact, tax revenues will be 
increased through payments in lieu of taxes 
and taxes on new industries that will he 
attracted to the area. It is doubtful if 
existing private utility transmission lines 
are capable of carrying 1,250,000 silowatts 
of additional power; hence, we do not feel 
that the lines called for in your bill will 
duplicate existing facilities. As to who 
should design and supervise construction, we 
cannot imagine any group, private or public, 
more able to undertake this project than the 
Corps of Engineers. 

The policy of the American people since 
about 1906 has provided that nonprofit, pub- 
licly owned power systems receive first prior- 
ity in the allocation of electric power gen- 
erated from waters belonging to all the peo- 
ple of this country. We think it would be 
a serious mistake if our legislators scrapped 
the safeguards in your bill just because only 
a small percentage of New York people re- 
ceive power from cooperative or municipal 
power lines. The cooperatives in particu- 
lar should be given the maximum benefit of 
low-cost power because the co-op lines were 
built into areas not considered by the util- 
ities to be economically feasible, and rates 
to members are high partially because of 
distance between farms; low-cost power will 
help offset high fixed charges due to low 
consumer density. 

It is our hope that the Congress will give 
early consideration to the Niagara project. 
The farmers in this area need more and 
cheaper power to offset the scarcity of farm 
labor. We want you to know we appreciate 
your untiring efforts to bring us the benefits 
of both Niagara and St. Lawrence power. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoBeErT N. DoNovaNn, 
Secretary, New York State Associa- 
tion of Rural Electric Cooperatives. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina (for 
Mr. Pastore), from the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service: 

S. 1829. A bill to repeal the provision of 
the act of July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. 662), as 
amended, relating to pay of civilian em- 
ployees of the Navy Department appointed 
for duty beyond the continental limits of 
the United States and in Alaska; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1166). 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

S. Res. 271. Resolution providing for the 
return to their owners of certain property 
loaned to or subpenaed by the so-called 
Special Crime Committee; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1167). 

By Mr. O’CONOR, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. Res. 259. Resolution extending the au- 
thority for a study and investigation of 
export policies and control regulations; with- 
out amendment; and, under the rule, the 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S.1032. A bill to authorize each of the 
States of Montana, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and Washington to pool royalties de- 
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rived from lands granted to it for public 
schools and various State institutions; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1168); 

S. 2408. A bill to amend the act authoriz- 
ing the negotiation and ratification of cer- 
tain contracts with certain Indians of the 
Sioux Tribe in order to extend the time 
for negotiation and approval of such con- 
tracts; without amendment (Rept. No. 1169); 
and 

H.R. 3100. A bill to repeal the act of Au- 
gust 7, 1939 (53 Stat. 1243; 48 U. S. C., sec. 
353); without amendment (Rept. No. 1170). 


TT 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
Gcuced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 

S. 2648. A bill for the relief of Harold 
Trevor Colbourn; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S.2649. A bill for the relief of Edith 
Winifred Loch; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN (for himself and Mr. 
PASTORE) : 

S. 2650. A bill to provide that voluntary 
agreements for the coverage of State and 
local employees under the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance system may include 
positions covered by retirement systems; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 2651. A bill relating to telegram, long- 
distance telephone, and special-delivery and 
air-mail postage allowances of Senators; to 
the Committee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 2652. A bill to grant additional income- 
tax exemptions and deductions to taxpayers 
who are permanently disabled, and to allow 
additional income-tax exemptions to tax- 
payers supporting dependents who are per- 
manently disabled; to the Committee on 
Finance. . 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by 
request) : 

8.2653. A bill to standardize rates on 
househo':d goods shipped by the United 
States Government for its employees; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 2654. A bill for the relief of Walter John 
Gamel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S.2655. A bill for the relief of Lajos 
© nx.midt and his wife, Magda; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WATKINS (for himself and 
Mr. JENNER) : 

S. 2656. A bill for the relief of Daniel P. 

Ostovic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by 
request): 

S. 2657. A bill to amend the act of June 
28, 1944 (ch. 294, title III, 58 Stat. 414); to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY (for himself and 
Mr. HuNT): 

S. 2658. A bill to amend the act of Septem- 
ber 25, 1950, so as to provide that the liabil- 
ity of the town of Mills, Wyo., to furnish 
se-verage service under such act shall not 
extend to future construction by the United 
States; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. ‘ 

By Mr. HENDRICKSON: 

S. 2659. A bill for the relief of Matthew 
J. Berckman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MONRONEY: 

S. 2660. A bill to establish a temporary 
commission to investigate the costs and ef- 
fects of watershed programs for flood con- 
trol in agricultural watersheds; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MonroNey when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 2661. A bill to provide that wool pur- 
chased or procured by the Armed Forces 
shall be produced in the United States as 
long as such wool is available; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

S. 2662. A bill for the relief of Sadako 
Ishiguro; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BENTON: 

S. 2663. A bill for the relief of Chenoch 
Lieberman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S.J. Res. 131. Joint resolution to provide 
that January 30th, the birth date of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, shall be a national holi- 
day;: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

S.J.132. Joint resolution to provide the 
power of subpena in certain investigations 
relating to improper and illegal conduct in 
the transaction of the business of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLEMENTS when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S.J. Res. 133. Joint resolution to provide 
for the appropriate commemoration of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
Louisiana Purchase from France by President 
Thomas Jefferson in 1803 and for public cele- 
brations, historical exhibits and pageants 


in the 17 Louisiana Purchase States in 
1953 and 1954; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


TC 


TEMPORARY COMMISSION TO INVESTI- 
GATE COSTS AND EFFECTS OF 
PROGRAMS FOR FLOOD CONTROL IN 
AGRICULTURAL WATERSHEDS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
providing for the creation and appoint- 
ment of a temporary Presidential com- 
mission for the study of the relative costs 
and benefits of upstream flood control, 
through soil conservation, gully plugs, re- 
forestation, and other upstream water 
runoff control devices, as compared with 
the construction of huge main-stem 
dams. 

This will be a temporary commission 
and will expire after the survey is com- 
pleted. Two of the five members must 
be eminent civil engineers with < thor- 
ough knowledge of soil conservation and 
the controls of upstream watersheds. 

The purpose of this bill is to determine, 
for the first time, whether more atten- 
tion, and, in fact, more money should be 
devoted to upstream ficod control. At 
the present time we spend hundreds of 
millions of dollars on one remedy for 
floods—namely, huge main-stem dams. 
A part of this huge sum perhaps could 
be more wisely spent by investing in up- 
stream ficod control, so as to prevent the 
floodwater from ever reaching the main- 
stem valley. 

In order to properly study and focus 
public attention on upstream flood-con- 
trol methods and the conservation of 
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natural resources, including the making 
available for cultivation of increased 
amounts of bottom lands, instead of in- 
undating tens of thousands of such 
acres in main-stem-dam reservoirs, the 
enactment of this bill is necessary. 

We have talked for years about the 
need for more attention being paid to 
upstream flood-control methods. The 
program bas been virtually at a standstill 
so far as action by Congress is concerned. 
The Army engineers, who have ably pre- 
sented their program for large dams, 
have been heard at every session of Con- 
gress. It is time the farmers, the resi- 
dents on smaller streams have their 
chance to present their evidence and 
data to show that our flood-control prob- 


_ lems cannot be solved by trying to make 


every watershed fit just the one shoe— 
the main-stem-dam route. 

In Oklahoma and in a few other States 
projects for such upstream flood control 
have been started. They are being 
starved to death and under present rate 
of appropriations it will be 25 to 50 years 
before the upstream methods will be ef- 
fective. 

The time is ripe for action instead of 
talk. This bill will make it possible to 
get the first real firm figures on the rela- 
tive costs and benefits of one new method 
as contrasted with the old huge main- 
stem-dam program now almost our ex- 
clusive means of controlling devastating 
floods. 

This upstream program adds land to 
our resources—it does not withdraw 
huge areas from cultivation. This up- 
stream program will increase the fertility 
of the watershed as well as protect 
those downstream against devastation. 
This upstream program holds the water 
where it falls—the logical place to start 
on flood control. 

The bill (S. 2660) to establish a tem- 
porary commission to investigate the 
costs and effects of watershed programs 
for flood control in agricultural water- 
sheds, introduced by Mr. MOonrRoNeEy, 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the REcorp 
as a part of my remarks an article 
entitled “Senator Urges Conservation 
Funds Be Used for Upstream Work,” 
written by Roy P. Stewart, Washington 
correspondent for the Farmer-Stock- 
man. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR URGES CONSERVATION FUNDS BE USED 
FOR UPSTREAM WORK 
(By Roy P. Stewart) 

February 4 in the United States Senate the 
opening gun will be fired in what admittedly 
will be a long fight ior upstream flood con- 
trol. Senator MIKE MONRONEY, Democrat, 
of Oklahoma, will introduce a bill proposing 
creation of a short-lived Presidential com- 
mission to investigate the wisdom of spend- 
ing a portion of all flood-control money on 
upstream projects. 

MonrRoNnEY ig quite frank about reasons 
for having such a commission appointed. 
Basic purpose is to focus public attention 
on the problem of saving water where it 
falls, preventing flooding of rich bottom 
lands. It would merge such a program on 
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a national basis with the long-known, well- 
entrenched idea of flood control by large, 
main-stream dams alone. 

“This program must have public atten- 
tion if we are ever going to have a genuine 
control program,” Senator Monroney said. 
“It is not a substitute for multipurpose 
dams on main streams but a companion pro- 
gram to them, with the disadvantage of 
overcoming nearly 100 years of flood control 
attempts by the big dams only. 

“We must show folks that big dams alone 
aren’t the answer, but that proper treat- 
ment of runoff waters must be shaped to fit 
the individual drainage area involved. We 
have seen the Army engineer type of flood 
control move upstream from the mouth of 
major waters toward head of the river. But 
large dams and many levees seem to be the 
only result. Now we have to go further up- 
stream and into tributaries of major rivers 
to really control runoff waters.” 

Mownroney said by proper upstream control 
on a planned, drainage area basis, we can 
add to fertile acres instead of taking from 
production some of the best bottom lands, 
as is always the case with large dams. It 
would also prevent siltation on large dams. 

“Look what proper upstream flood control 
can do for Oklahoma and Texas,” the Sena- 
tor said. “The Cloud Creek project in west- 
ern Oklahoma has shown that, and it is but 
partially complete when tied in with the 
whole Washita Valley. We have water ero- 
sion, we actually restore land to cultivation 
by upstream control methods, instead of 
taking it out of production; we store water 
against periods of need; we make it possible 
to farm fish as we farm other food for the 
family table, and we do it at a fraction of 
the cost of huge dams.” 

MoNnrRONEY pointed out that upstream 
flood-control measures would require little 
land that would have to be condemned and 
purchased. Therefore only small portions 
of land would leave tax rolls, a factor many 
counties in Oklahoma have felt and one of 
the basic arguments in Kansas against large 
dams on the Neosho and Verdigris. These 
two dams, incidentally, contribute water to 
fiood conditions in northeastern Oklahoma. 

“My bill to create the Presidential com- 
mission of five members to investigate meth- 
ods and costs of upstream control and make 
recommendations within a year, is one 
method to get needed public attention,” he 
said. “I can make speeches all day on the 
Senate floor, but it is the support from folks 
on the small creeks at home that will deter- 
mine whether we can get a portion of flood 
control funds applied to this particular 
needed type of work.” 

MONRONEY says he first became interested 
in upstream control in 1941 when the origi- 
nal Washita tributary project was author- 
ized. It was hard to keep the appropriated 
money from being taken away during war 
years and even since actual work started in 
1946, but he thinks it would be foolish not 
to complete the entire project now. 

Of the 11 projects authorized by Congress 
for upstream flood control, 9 were author- 
ized in 1941, 1 in 1946, and § in 1950. The 
estimated total cost of all 11 is $152,094,700. 
Compared to that figure, $23,819,067 has been 
spent on them through June 1951, with $5,- 
109,842 in funds obligated through 1952 fiscal 
year. Expenditures on the Washita in Okla- 
homa have been exceeded slightly by those on 
the Trinity River Basin in Texas and the 
Los Angeles River in California. (See ac- 
companying table.) 

Monroney’s bill calling for creation of the 
commission would require two of the five 
members to be experts in civil engineering 
as it pertains to flood control and soil con- 
servation. On submission of their report 
February 1, 1953, the commission would cease 
to exist. Under the bill they would do the 
following: 

1. Investigate feasibility of allocating each 
year a certain percentage of flood control 
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funds to upstream controlthrough construc- 
tion of small dams, check dams, gully plugs; 

2. Cite advantages to be obtained from 
such upstream control measures from the 
standpoint of conserving bottom lands; and 

8. Cite relative costs of such upstream con- 
trol measures as compared with costs of con- 
structing main stream dams. 

There still will be places and needs for 
multipurpose dams, MONRONEY said, where 
needed hydroelectric power production is a 
factor, where topography and economic needs 
dictate only the huge dam. But he sees an 
end to the theory that main stream dams 
alone are cure-alls. He pointed to rapid 
siltation in Lake Texoma as evidence of need 
in stopping upstream water erosion. He said 
the siltation has caused loss of efficiency in 
flood control and destroyed fish food, reduc- 
ing the recreational value of the project. 

“There is another factor which counties 
can appreciate,” he added. “Every county 
has roads and bridges that are often ren- 
dered unusable for days at a time, from 
runoff waters in bayous and small creek 
areas. Those roads and bridges are con- 
stant cost items to counties. They are not 
on State-aid systems. If you prevent the 
small floods you not only save counties 
money but keep the water where it belongs, 
on land that can use it best, and even in 
flash floods you suffer but brief inconven- 
ience.” 

Upstream flood control is nothing but a 
collection of many small jobs, he pointed out, 
many of which can be done by men who 
work the land. But the very nature of 
construction is one reason army engineers, 
through their civil function activities, the 
accepted dam builders, do not like the idea 
much. 

The Senator does not see an easy way to 
get money appropriated for upstream con- 
trol until the theory and proven ideas them- 
selves have an effect and the public demands 
a cut in flood control funds for downstream 
dams. He intends to attach an amendment 
to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture appropriations bill this session ask- 
ing for a percentage of soil conservation 
funds ‘for agricultural flood-control work. 
He doesn’t expect to get the amendment 
through, frankly, because it will not have 
been budgeted, but it will give him an op- 
portunity to focus attention on the matter. 

Then there’s another angle. When the 
Army engineers civil functions bill comes up 
a request can be made that 5 or 10 percent 
of flood-control funds nationally be spent 
only on upstream flood control. This will 
get more attention paid that type of work. 
But Monroney is determined to see that up- 
stream control work does get eventually the 
share of appropriations it needs to make 
flood control a well-rounded, comprehensive 
program to put—and keep—more soil in the 
land bank of the future. 


Flood-control projects authorized for cone 
struction by Agriculture 


Esti- 
mated 
tions obliga- 
to June tions 
1951 to June 
1952 


$200, 391 
194, 724 


639, 853 


494, 381 
521, 668 
288, 435 


Tex 4, 649, 816 |1, 027, 510 
Washita River, Okla_..|19, 675, 250 |4, 478,471 | 668, 946 
Yazoo River, Miss 31, 024, 250 |1, 551,616 | 626,317 
Potomac River 1,431,000 | 401, 760 
Coosa River, Ga 2, 157, 750 | 402, 008 
Emergency funds 


Obliga- 
Estimated 


Watershed total cost 


$840, 209 
678, 604 


Buffalo Creek, N. Y_...|$4, 517, 450 


Colorado River, Tex. -- 
Little Sioux River, 
7, 490, 000 |3, 807, 634 


Little Tallahatchie 

a 6, 856, 500 |1, 121, 868 
Los Angeles River 16, 399, 250 |4, 631, 517 
Santa Yney River, Calif_| 1, 831,500 | 946, 971 
Trinity River Basin, 


4, 712, 750 


152,094,700 |23,819,067 |5, 109, $42 
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EQUIPMENT OF ROOM IN CAPITOL TO BE 
USED AS CHAPEL BY MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. MONRONEY (for himself and Mr. 
Moopy) submitted the following con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 61), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Arch- 
itect of the Capitol is hereby authorized 
and directed to make available and equip 
a room conveniently located for the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives, adjacent to the rotunda, to 
be used as a chapel, with facilities for prayer 
and meditation. The Architect shall pro- 
vide appropriate altars for the various reli- 
gious faiths of America and shall maintain 
said chapel exclusively for Members of the 
Congress. 


NATIONAL DAY OF PRAYER 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 2 
years ago the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Fercuson] introduced a joint 
resolution which was passed and became 
Public Law 512, of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, calling upon the President of the 
United States to designate each Mem- 
orial Day, May 30, as a national day of 
prayer on which the people would call on 
God for guidance and help. 

I supported and approved of that ac- 
tion, but, Mr. President, I feel that we 
are now confronted with a state of world 
affairs which has placed this Nation 
in a situation as crucial, in some respects, 
as that which existed at the time of its 
establishment. We are threatened at 
home and abroad by the corrosive forces 
of communism which seek simultane- 
ously to destroy our democratic way of 
life and the faith in an Almighty God on 
which it is based. This body must deal 
daily with vital questions which leave us 
in much the same situation as the Con- 
stitutional Convention in Philadelphia 
when the venerable Benjamin Franklin 
said: 

In this situation of this assembly, grop- 
ing as it were in the dark to find political 
truth, and scarce able to distinguish it when 
presented to us, how has it happened, sir, 
that we have not hitherto once thought of 
humbly applying to the Father of Lights 
to illuminate our understanding? 


Many of us are acutely aware of our 
need for divine guidance at this particu- 
lar time and have been happy to learn 
that on next Sunday a vast throng of 
consecrated people of many faiths— 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews—will 
gather around the Washington Monu- 
ment to offer their combined prayers for 
God to guide and protect our Nation. 

The ministers of the District of Co- 
lumbia who are participating in this 
service have petitioned the Senate to 
call upon the people of the United States 
to join in these prayers and I consider 
it highly proper that we should do so. 

I am therefore submitting and asking 
unanimous consent for immediate action 
upon a resolution expressing the sense 
of the Senate that it would be timely 
and appropriate for the people of our 
Nation to join in this service of prayer 
in the spirit of the founding fathers 
who believed that God governs in the 
affairs of men and who based their Dec- 
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laration of Independence upon a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence. 

In the brief time available after I 
learned of the action of the ministers 
of the District and prepared this reso- 
lution, I was.able to confer with only 
a limited number of Senators, but sev- 
eral of those whom I reached have agreed 
to become cosponsors of the resolution. 
I should be happy to have any other 
Member of the Senate, whom I was not 
able to contact, add his name to the 
resolution now before we act upon it. 

Mr. President, I send the resolution to 
the desk and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 276) submitted 
by Mr. Rosertson (for himself, Mr. Con- 
NALLY, Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. STENNIS, Mr, 
Kerr, Mr. JoHNnston of South Carolina, 
Mr. NEEty, Mr. BrincEs, Mr. SALTON=- 
STALL, Mr. Fercuson, Mr. WiLey, Mr. 
FLanpers, Mr. SmituH of New Jersey, Mr. 
Butter of Maryland, Mr. MayYBANK, Mr. 
Watkins, Mr. Younc, Mr. Moopdy, Mr. 
WILLIAMs, and Mr. BENTON, was read, as 
follows: . 

Whereas this Nation is facing serious 
problems in Korea and elsewhere in the 
world because of the challenge of com- 
munism to religious freedom and the fun- 
damental tenets of democracy, which are 
based on faith in God and the teachings 
of His Holy Word; and 

Whereas a vast throng of consecrated men 
and women will on the afternoon of Sunday, 
February 17, assemble at the Washington 
Monument, which was erected by a grateful 
people :n honor of the Father of Our Coun- 
try, to offer prayers that God may guide and 
protect our Nation and preserve the peace 
of the world; and 

Whereas ministers of the District of Co- 
lumbia of all faiths have petitioned this hon- 
orable body to express its interest in a na- 
tione' observance cf this day of prayer: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate of the United States that it would be 
timely and appropriate for all the people of 
the United States to offer up their petitions 
on Sunday, February 17, 1952, in the spirit of 
those Founding Fathers who, in declaring 
their independence from a foreign ruler, 
stated their “firm reliance on the protection 
of Divine Pruvidence.” 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection j) the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 








PROPOSED BREAKING OF DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS WITH HUNGARY 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, for 
myself and the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. O’Conor], I submit a resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate that 
the United States should immediately 
break diplomatic relations with Hungary. 

In my opinion, as I stated publicly 
at the time, we should have broken diplo- 
matic relations 2 months ago when the 
Hungarian Government interned our 
four fliers who were forced down in Hun- 
gary while on a peaceful mission. 
XCVIII—62 
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After the kind of mock trial which 
is typical of Communist countries, the 
fliers were fined $30,000 each on 
trumped-up charges of espionage. The 
flimsiness of the charges is demonstrated 
by the rélatively light sentences of the 
court. Who believes for a minute that 
the Communist let off real spies for only 
$30,000 apiece? 

The sentence was simply an excuse to 
blackmail the United States, and I regret 
to say that the American Government 
rose to the bait and dutifully paid the 
blackmail. 

It is a sad day, Mr. President, when 
the Government of the United States of 
America, the mightiest country in the 
world, has to resort to ransom payments 
to a gang of ruffians to protect the mem- 
bers of its service in the peaceful per- 
formance of their duties. 

The saddest part of it is that this is 
only the beginning. Unless we show 
more determination to defend our rights, 
compliance in this case will encourage 
other bandit-minded governments t- de- 
mand similar blackmail. We will be 
paying ransom to any gang of bandits 
who happens to catch an American away 
from home. 

The resolution I am submitting today 
is one way we can show more determina- 
tion. I realize that the question of 
breaking diplomatic relations is one for 
the President to decide. The Senate 
does, however, have the duty to advise 
the President on these matters. I hope 
that the Senate will do so in an unmis- 
takable voice, and that the President will 
listen. I hope the Government of Hun- 
gary and like-minded governments will 
also listen. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 277) submitted 
by Mr. Connatiy (for himself and Mr. 
O’ConorR) was read, as follows: 

Whereas the recent action of the Govern- 
ment of Hungary in arresting the crew of a 
United States Air Force plane forced to land 
in Hungary while engaged on a peaceful mis- 
sion, in subjecting them to repeated and 
prolonged questioning, and finally trying 
them on false charges of willfully violating 
the Hungarian border and sentencing them 
to imprisonment, was a grave affront to the 
Government and people of the United States 
and violated the basic rules of long-estab- 
lished international conduct; and 

Whereas the action of the Government of 
Hungary in forcing the United States Gov- 
ernment to pay ransom in the amount of 
$120,000 in order to obtain the release of 
these American fliers was an act of inter- 
national extortion; and 

Whereas such conduct on the part of the 
Government of Hungary, if not effectively 
challenged, will invite other similar acts of 
international brigandage against the United 
States by governments having the same po- 
litical philosophy as the Government of 
Hungary: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that diplomatic relations with Hungary 
should be terminated immediately, and 
should be resumed only if and when the Gov- 
ernment of Hungary gives suitable assur- 
ances to the Government of the United States 
that it will extend to the Government and 
people of the United States the courtesy and 
treatment normally befitting the relations 
between friendly nations. . 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does the resolution 
which the Senator from Texas has sub- 
mitted, expressing the sense of the Sen- 
ate that diplomatic relations with Hun- 
gary should be broken, contain a censure 
of the executive department of the 
American Government because it did pay 
blackmail? I should think that would 
be the logical thing to do. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In submitting the 
resolution I said that I regretted the fact 
that our Government did pay blackmail. 
The Senator from New Hampshire is a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and I suggest that one way in 
which the Senate can have a voice in the 
matter is to cut off any appropriations 
for the support of an ambassador or con- 
sular officers who are assigned to repre- 
sent our Government in Hungary. 

The Senator can help along that line. 
He exerts a powerful influence in the 
Committee on Appropriations. I have 
observed how easily he has extracted 
money from the Treasury as a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations, and 
I commend him to the course of action 
which I have suggested. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Texas has not answered my question as 
to whether the resolution submitted by 
him contains a censure of the executive 
department, but the Senator’s attitude 
is reflected in his remarks, wherein he 
states that he regrets the course of ac- 
tion of the executive department. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have so stated. It 
is, after all, a function of the President. 

The resolution (S. Res. 277) submitted 
by Mr. ConnaLLy (for himself and Mr. 
O’Conor) was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 








ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 278), which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, dur- 
ing the Eighty-second Congress for the pur- 
poses specified in section 134 (a) of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1946, $10,000 
in addition to the amount authorized in 
such section. 


rr 


SUBMERGED LANDS OF CONTINENTAL 
SHELF—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. CASE submitted amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 20) to provide for 
the continuation of operations under cer- 
tain mineral leases issued by the respec- 
tive States covering submerged lands of 
the Continental Shelf, to encourage the 
continued development of such leases, to 
provide for the protection of the interests 
of the United States in the oil and gas 
deposits of said lands, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 
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AMENDMENT OF IMMUNITY PROVISION 
RELATING TO TESTIMONY BY WIT- 
NESSES BEFORE EITHER HOUSE OF 
CONGRESS OR OTHER COMMITTEES— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran] I submit an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 1570) to 
amend the immunity provision relating 
to testimony given by witnesses before 
either House of Congress or their com- 
mittees. At the request of the Senator 
from Nevada, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be printed and lie 
on the table, and that an additional 500 
copies of the amendment may be print- 
ed for the use of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received 
and will lie on the table, and, without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be printed 
as requested by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 


NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING CORPS— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived a telegram from the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 


who is necessarily absent from the Sen- 
ate, requesting me to ask unanimous con- 
sent that his name appear as a coau- 
thor of the bill (S. 2441) to provide for 
the administration and discipline of the 
National Security Training Corps, and 


for other purposes. I submit the re- 
quest, accordingly, that his name may be 
added to the names of Senators who 
are sponsoring that legislation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the vequest 
of the Senator from Georgia? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE— 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, I report favor- 
ably the nominations of Ellis G. Arnall, 
of Georgia, to be Director of Price Sta- 
bilization, and Andrew N. Overby, of the 
District of Columbia, to be United 
States Executive Director of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

Eight members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency have approved 
the nomination of Mr. Overby. The 
other members of the committee were 
out of town because of the Lincoln Day 
holiday. Mr. Overby is an Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The nominations will be received 
and placed on the Executive Calendar. 


JAPANESE AND RELATED TREATIES— 
EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, I report favorably 
Executive A, Eighty-second Congress, 
second session, a treaty of peace with Ja- 
pan, signed at San Francisco on Sep- 
tember 8, 1951; Executive B, Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress, second session, a mutual- 
defense treaty between the United States 
of America and the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines, signed at Washington on August 
30, 1951; Executive C, Eighty-second 
Congress, second session, a_ security 
treaty between Australia, New Zealand, 
and the United States of America, signed 
at San Francisco on September 1, 1951; 
and Executive D, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, second session, a security treaty 
between the United States of America 
and Japan, signed at San Francisco on 
September 8, 1951, and I submit a report 
(Ex. Rept. No. 2) thereon. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received, and 
the treaties will be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. BRIDGES (for Mr. BuTier of 
Nebraska) : 

Article entitled “U. N. Blueprint for Tyr- 
anny,” written by Senator 3RICKER and pub- 
lished in the Freeman, January 28, 1952. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

Statement on Delaware River channel im- 
provement, made by Senator HENDRICKSON, 
February 11, 1952, before th? Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

An address delivered by him at a Lincoln 
Day dinner of the Adams County Republi- 
can Committee at Gettysburg, Pa., Febru- 
ary 11, 1952, and an address delivered by 
him at a Lincoln Day dinner of the Middle- 
sex County, N. J.. Women’s Republican Club, 
at Metuchen, N. J., February 12, 1952. 

Editorial entitled “ ‘New Look’ in Hous- 
ing,” relating to housing for veterans, pub- 
lished in the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick, of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1952. 

Editorial entitled “Washington and 
W. & J. Lose Wilbur F. Henry,” published 
in the Washington (Pa.) Observer, of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1952. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

Two articles written, respectively, by 
Senator Krm and Eugene S. Gregg, under the 
heading “Should United States restrict East- 
West trade?” 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Letter dated February 9, 1952, addressed 
by him to the Lithuanian American Informa- 
tion Center. 

Statement by Department of Defense dated 
February 12, 1952, relative to posthumous 
award of Medal of Honor to Sgt. Cornelius 
H. Chariton, and article entitled “Harlem 
Sergeant Wins Honor Medal,” published in 
the New York Times of February 12, 1952. 

Article by Walter Adams, entitled “The 
Aluminum Case: Legal Victory, Economic 
Defeat,” published in the American Eco- 
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nomic Review, volume XLI, No. 5, Decem- 
ber 5, 1951. 
By Mr. MAYBANK: 

Address delivered by Ambassador Claude 
G. Bowers at the Chilean-American Cultural 
Institute, on the occasion of the centen- 
nary of the death of Joel R. Poinsett, first 
diplomatic agent in Chile; and a statement 
dealing with the life of Mr. Poinsett, pre- 
pared by Senator MAYBANK. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

Letter regarding materials and recommen- 
dations contained in 1952 economic report 
of the President, addressed to Senator 
O’MAHONEY by Mr. C. Wilson Harder, presi- 
dent, National Federation of Independent 
Business, under date of January 31, 1952. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

Statement by Rufus Wallowing regarding 
allotments of land to the Tribal Council of 
the Northern Cheyenne Tribe. 

Statement by Thomas Main, representative 
of the Gros Ventre Indian Tribe of Montana, 
chairman of the Montana Inter-Tribal Policy 
Board, regarding policy of Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs in approving 
or disapproving Indian-attorney contracts. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

Editorial entitled “How To Lick Reds,” 
from Labor, a national weekly newspaper, 
of January 12, 1952. 

Article entitled “Gruening of Alaska,” 
written by Richard L. Neuberger, and pub- 
lished in the February 1952 issue of Frontier 
magazine. 

By Mr. BENTON: 

Letter requesting support of seven-point 
program to insure balanced budget and to 
effect Federal economy, addressed to him 
by G. M. Williams, president, Connecticut 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc., Hartford, Conn., 
under date of January 11, 1952, and his reply 
thereto. 

Editorial entitled “More Atomic Weap- 
ons,” published in the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times on January 26, 1952. 

Article entitled “The Schuman Plan: A 
Blow to Monopoly,” written by Gen. William 
J. Donovan, and published in the current 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly. 

Article appearing in the column Abroad, 
entitled “The Successor to the ECA in Eu- 
rope,” written by Anne O’Hare McCormick, 
and published in the New York Times of 
February 2, 1952. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

Editorial entitled ‘Farmers Versus Compul- 
sion,” published in the Christian Science 
Monitor of January 22, 1952. 

Editorial entitled “For Whom Does He 
Speak?” relating to labor conditions, pub- 
lished in the Chicago Daily News of January 
29, 1952, together with accompanying letter 
from “A Worker.” 

By Mr. MOODY: 

Editorial entitled “International Materi- 
als Conference Allocations,” from American 
Metal Market, February 6, 1952. 

Editorial entitled “Why We Need Access 
to the Sea,” from the Detroit News, February 
10, 1952. 


COMMUNICATION FROM A GI IN KOREA 


Mr. SMITH cf New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, under date of January 7 I received 
from Korea, from a GI who is manning 
an antiaircraft gun at Kimpo Airfield 
near Seoul, a letter which has a few sig- 
nificant paragraphs I should like to 
quote. I should like to have this 
statement in the body of the Rec- 
oRD, because it is part of the narra- 
tive of what is going on today in one of 
the most critical areas in the world. 

Mr. President, I spezk with some pride 
and with real respect for the young man 
who wrote this letter. He happens to 
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be my own grandson, and it has meant 
much to me to see the continuing cour- 
age he has displayed in what he has done 
in this dangerous part of the world, and 
in what he is trying to do with his fel- 
low GI’s over there. The expression of 
faith he shows is something that is worth 
while for all of us in these troubled 
times. 

I ask unanimous consent that a brief 
statement of his which I have extracted 
from a much longer letter be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Extract From A LETTER From A GI IN KorEA 
Wuo Is Topay MANNING AN ANTIAIRCRAFT 
GuN aT Kimpo AIRFIELD, NEAR SEOUL 


The days and weeks sure roll by. Here we 
are well in 1952. By the time you get this 
I will have finished my tenth week in Korea. 
I am really beginning to feel pretty much at 
home over here. 

Most of us are pretty fed up with the 
peace talks over here. One guy said last 
night he wished we'd stop all this backing 
and filling and get on with the fighting. 
I’m not sure what the boys on the line feel 
about it. They may feel differently. 

We've thought and talked a good deal 
about the old home country, too—and not 
without sadness and even a bit of bitterness 
sometimes. These strikes and threats of 
strikes don’t exactly lift morale over here. 
When that strike was on in New York we 
felt it very definitely in the shortage of sup- 
plies and especially equipment for Several 
days. It woke me up to how closely con- 
nected all the fronts we battle on are. You 
begin to wonder if the old country realizes 
there’s a war going on over here. I know 
myself when I was over there I didn’t think 


much of the Korean war, except maybe as 


some sort of police action. Call it what you 
want—guys are dying every day a few miles 
north of here. I’ve seen a few of them die 
right here—blown to bits as their shot-up 
planes exploded before they were able to 
reach the runway or crushed to death be- 
cause a parachute didn’t open when they 
bailed out. Then we read about 500 people 
being arrested for peddling dope in the 
United States. Wow, what are we coming to? 

I hope I don’t sound bitter. I don’t mean 
to be, and when I do I just need to change, 
because that doesn’t help anyone. I love 
America and always will, and I’m ready to 
give everything for her—even life itself if 
that’s what God wants. I couldn’t say that 
awhile ago. Now I can, thanks to the mir- 
acle God has worked in my heart by showing 
me the answer to fear of death. The fear 
is always cropping up, but the answer’s there, 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may have 
half a minute in order to make a short 
statement. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Senator 
from Massachusetts may proceed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
34 years ago tomorrow the independence 
of Lithuania was declared. With high 
hopes and a feeling of deep emotion, the 
people of Lithuania and their descend- 
ants and friends throughout the world 
celebrated the day when Lithuania took 
its place among the free and peace- 
loving nations of the world. But today 
the people of Lithuania have lost their 
freedom. For more than 11 long years 
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they have not been able to practice or 
enjoy freedom in any way. Yet their 
spirit and love of freedom is as deep to- 
day, as they observe the thirty-fourth 
anniversary of Lithuanian independ- 
ence, as it was on February 16, 1918. 

On this solemn anniversary I wish to 
extend to the people of Lithuania, both 
in their home country and elsewhere, 
my heartfelt greetings, and the equally 
sincere hope that in the days to come 
Lithuania once again will have that 
freedom and happiness which for so 
many long years have been denied her. 

None of the freedom-loving peoples 
know better than the patriots of Lithu- 
ania what the loss of freedom can mean. 
It is Lithuania’s magnificent determi- 
nation to regain her freedom that gives 
inspiration to all of us in these terribly 
critical times. The fact that the voice 
of liberty has been forcibly muffled with- 
in her borders does not mean that its 
heartbeat has been stilled. In that fact 
we find splendid hope and inspiration 
for all who are working so hard every- 
where: in the interests of the brother- 
hood of man and peace in the world. 


(TRE 


REFUSAL OF CZRTAIN WITNESSES TO 
TESTIFY BEFORE CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEES 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, in the 
February 15 issue of United States News 
and World Report there apears an ar- 
ticle entitled “How Witnesses Avoid 
Talking to Congressmen.” 

This article carries the subheading: 

Mum’s the word co1-gressional investiga- 
tors can’t get around. Silent witnesses, re- 
fusing to talk, get court backing. 

Probes into crime, communism, other 
scandals are being brought up short by key 
figures who will not answer key cuestions. 

How can they get away with it? The Con- 
stitution and court decisions are on the side 
of the wrongdoer who chooses silence. 


The article then goes on to discuss 
in some detail the problem of at- 
tempting to get testimony from recalci- 
trant witnesses before congressional 
committees, witnesses who may, under 
the present state of the law, refuse to 
testify on the ground that to do so might 
tend to incriminate them. 

This is a very serious situation, Mr. 
President. The Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate has taken note of it, and has 
reported to the Senate a bill which is 
now on the calendar—Senate bill 1570, 
Calendar 673—which would correct this 
situation by putting congressional com- 
mittees in a position to grant immunity 
to a witness in a case in which his tes- 
timony is considered essential, and 
thereupon to force him to testify. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle in United States News and World 
Report, to which I have referred, may 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How WITNESSES AvOID TALKING TO 
CONGRESSMEN 


Mum’s the word congressional investi- 
gators can’t get around. Silent witnesses, 
refusing to talk, get court backing. 
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Probes into crime, communism, other 
scandals are being brought up short by key 
figures who will not answer key questions. 

How can they get away with it? The 
Constitution and court decisions are on the 
side of the wrongdoer who chooses silence. 

Congress appears to be running into a 
stone wall in cenducting investigations. Its 
powers to force witnesses to testify before 
investigating committees are being curbed 
by the courts. The same curbs are being 
applied to Federal grand juries. 

The gimmick in the situation is the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution, which 
states that no person can be compelled to 
give evidence against himself in a criminal 
case. That rule has now been applied to 
congressional committees and to grand 
juries. Result is that in the last year a 
number of suspected Communists and rack- 
eteers have successfully defied Congress and 
been acquitted by the courts. 

The magical phrase that puts a witness 
beyond the reach of Congress is: “I refuse 
to answer on the ground that to do so would 
tend to incriminate me.” That phase ac- 
quired its magic when the Supreme Court, 
on December 11, 1950, held that Patricia Blau 
could not be required to answer questions 
about her employment with the Communist 
Party in Colorado. Miss Blau had been con- 
victed of contempt of court and the Supreme 
Court reversed the decision. 

Suspected racketeers received the same 
protection after the Supreme Court held, on 
May 28, 1951, that Samuel Hoffman, whose 
name was linked with crime in Philadelphia, 
could not be forced to testify during a 
rackets inquiry by a Federal grand jury. 
He was freed from a conviction for criminal 
contempt. 

Powers of Congress to punish for contempt 
have not recently been ruled on by the Su- 
preme Court, but lower Federal courts, using 
the Blau and Hoffman cases as authority, 
have granted a rash of acquittals in the last 
year. Thus, last month Jacob “Greasy 
Thumb” Guzik, once linked to the Capone 
gang in Chicago, was acquitted of contempt 
of Congress. He refused to answer questions 
before the Kefauver Crime Committee last 
March. This decision is expected to lead to 
the acquittal of more than 60 persons cited 
by the Kefauver committee for contempt. 

Acquittals also have been won by many 
suspected Communists. Earl Browder, one- 
time Communist Party leader, was acquitted 
when the trial court held that questions 
asked by a Senate investigating committee 
were not pertinent, and Frederick Vander- 
bilt Field, so-called Communist Party “angel,” 
was acquitted after he pleaded self-incrimi- 
nation before the same committee. This 
has won acquittals for five officials of the 
United Electrical Workers and two atomic 
scientists who refused to testify before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 

Self-incrimination, however, appears to 
be the only plea that will get a witness im- 
unity. Ten Hollywood writers were con- 
victed and sentenced for contempt after 
they refused to testify on the ground that 
Congress could not force them to answer 
whether they were Communists or not. The 
Supreme Court has held that people can- 
not refuse to answer questions for fear of 
implicating others and that, once answers 
are begun, further answers on the same 
subject must follow. 

Refusal to supply pertinent records and 
documents to congressional committees or 
grand juries is usually held to justify a 
conviction for contempt. The same Mr. 
Field who got off on a self-incrimination plea 
before Congress, drew a 90-day contempt 
sentence for refusing to produce in court 
the records of the Civil Rights Congress bail 
fund, which put up bail for four convicted 
Communists who jumped their bond. 

The courts have upheld contempt con- 
victions for refusal to supply committees 
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with records of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee and the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties. In 
these cases, more than a dozen persons were 
sentenced to jail. 

Contempt charges continue to be used 
by Congress despite the prospect that a plea 
of self-incrimination will enable most wit- 
nesses to keep silent and escape punish- 
ment. A number of congressional investi- 
gators hold that convictions are less im- 
portant than exposure. In this view, a re- 
fusal to answer and a contempt charge stands 
virtually as a public admission of guilt. 

Use of contempt powers by Congress did 
not become widespread until committees 
began their many and extending investiga- 
tions. From 1940 to 1946, the House cited 
only seven persons for contempt. In the 
next year the number jumped to 23. Then 
on one day, August 11, 1950, the House cited 
54 persons. At present, the United States 
Attorney’s office in Washington is swamped 
with contempt cases and more are pouring 
in. 

The clause in the fifth amendment that 
protects a witness before Congress reads 
that “no person * * * shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself.” The question has been 
raised that congressional investigations are 
not criminal cases, but the courts have held 
that they may lead to criminal charges, so 
the constitutional protection applies. 

A proposal that would enable Congress to 
make witnesses talk comes from Federal 
Judge Alexander Holtzoff, of the District of 
Columbia. After acquitting the fifteenth 
person on contempt charges, he suggested 
that Congress could grant witnesses im- 
munity from prosecution for anything they 
said. A proposal also has been made to let 
the Attorney General grant immunity to 
witnesses before grand juries. This policy 
would strengthen the ability of Congress to 
get information, but would protect witnesses 
from going to jail if they talk. 


Mr. WATKINS. I should now like to 
ask the acting majority leader how long 
it will be before the Senate will be per- 
mitted to take up the bill to which I 
have referred, proposing this urgently 
needed legislation? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, Iam 
unable at this time to advise the Senator 
from Utah. I may be able to advise 
him on Monday of next week. 

Mr. WATKINS. Let me say to the 
acting majority leader that the subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee which 
is investigating subversive activities is 
seriously handicapped in its operations 
by reason of witnesses claiming immu- 
nity under the fifth amendment. Many 
witnesses coming before the committee 
rely upon that immunity, and we do not 
get any information. 

We are convinced that there is a great 
deal of information which such wit- 
nesses could give and should give. If 
the proposed law were enacted, it would 
be possible to get such information. On 
behalf of the committee, I urge that the 
proposed legislation be considered at as 
early a date as possible, so that the com- 
mittee can really get down to work and 
obtain the information which it ought 
to have in order to inform the Congress 
with regard to subversive activities. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I assure the Sen- 
ator that some action will be taken in 
the near future. 
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AIRPLANE CRASH AT ELIZABETH, N. J., 
ON FEBRUARY 11, 1952 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr, 
President, investigators of the CAB be- 
lieve that they have discovered the cause 
of the fatal airplane crash which oc- 
curred at Elizabeth, N. J., on February 
11. I desire to read into the Recorp the 
release the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
just made at Elizabeth covering their 
preliminary findings: 


The following preliminary findings made 
by CAB accident investigators and relating 
to a cause of the fatal accident involving 
a National Airlines, Inc., DC-6 at Elizabeth, 
N. J., on February 11, 1952, were released to- 
day: 

1. A tear-down examination of the pro- 
peller dome and blade assemblies installed 
on No. 3 engine (right-inboard) disclosed 
that the propeller blades were in full re- 
verse position. 

2. The tear-down examination of the pro- 
peller dome and blade assemblies installed 
on No. 4 engine (right-out board) disclosed 
that the propeller blades were in the feath- 
ered position. 

3. Examination of the propeller dome and 
blade assemblies installed on engines Nos. 1 
and 2 respectively are incomplete but con- 
tinuing. 

These preliminary findings were disclosed 
by CAB accident investigators during the 
tear-down examinations on the propeller 
blades and other studies conducted at the 
Newark Airport following removal of the 
wreckage at Elizabeth, N. J. 

These preliminary findings indicate the 
No. 3 propeller was in reverse and No. 4. en- 
gine was stopped. Reversing is used only 
to create a braking action during landing 
roll on the runway and is never used while 
an aircraft is airborne. Feathering (when 
propeller blades are feathered they are turned 
to aline with the air stream and offer 
minimum drag) is an action usually initi- 
ated by a crew member as an emergency pro- 
cedure to stop the engine from windmilling. 
It is accomplished to reduce drag by stop- 
ping an engine when a malfunction occurs. 

The conditions revealed by CAB investi- 
gators in their examination of No. 3 and No. 
4 propeller assemblies indicate that the DC-6 
involved in the accident at Elizabeth on 
February 11, 1952, suffered loss of power on 
the right side, which could cause a yaw to 
the right and loss of fiying speed. 

The CAB investigation of National DC-6 
Elizabeth crash is under the supervision of 
Joseph O. Fluet, Chief of CAB’s region No. 1, 
New York, assisted by James M. Peyton, 
Chief of the Accident Investigation Division, 
CAB, Washington, D. C. The investigation 
is continuing. 

It should be noted at this time that the 
air carrier operators, the manufacturer of 
the aircraft and its components, the New 
Jersey Bureau of Aeronautics, the CAA, the 
Airline Pilots Association, the CAB, and other 
interested agencies have been appraised of 
this preliminary finding and are now work- 
ing on a permanent fix. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Colorado 
yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. First, I 
should like to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado for the prompt 
report he has made in regard to the 
deplorable accident. 

From the reading of the report, do I 
correctly understand that the committee 
feels that there was a lack of proper 
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inspection of the plane before it took 
off? After all, the plane fell within 2 
minutes of its take-off. Could it have 
been properly inspected, in view of the 
accident which occurred? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Of course, 
there is a possibility that the inspection 
was not adequate, and that if it had 
been adequate, it would have disclosed 
that one of the engines was not in proper 
working order. However, four-engine 
planes can fly on three engines and even 
on two engines, and this plane should 
have been able to return to the airfield 
without incident with three engines in 
proper operation. 

On the other hand, it is evicent from 
the inspection of the propeller blades 
that for some reason or other the pro- 
peller on engine No. 3 was reversed and 
caused a terrific braking action. Of 
course, when that happened, the crash 
could not be avoided, in view of the fact 
that at the same time when the pro- 
peller on engine No. 3 was in reverse, en- 
gine No. 4 had stopped. There was no 
way to avoid a crash in that situation. 

I do not know whether the accident 
investigation will ever disclose what 
caused the propeller to go into reverse. 
The difficulties may have been com- 
pounded by the pilot of the plane; in 
his anxiety over the stopping of the 
first engine which failed, he may have 
inadvertently done something to the 
feathering mechanism of the second 
engine. On the other hand, it is more 
likely that there may have been a defect 
in the electrical. wiring which short- 
circuited the safety devices which pre- 
vent the inadvertant feathering of pro- 
peller blades in flight. 

At any rate, the Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics, Mr. Charles F. Horne, 
now has notified all airline companies, 
as a precautionary measure, to separate 
the wire to the propeller feathering con- 
trols from all the other wires in the plane 
by placing these important wires in 
separate conduits. When this is done 
en accident similar to the one which 
kas just occurred cannot result in the 
future from defective wiring. 

It takes about 2 hours of work on each 
aircraft to make this separation in the 
wiring. American Airlines advise me 
they will modify their complete fleet of 
planes in a matter of a few more days 
now, and the wiring will be doubly safe. 
The National Airlines, the company 
which suffered the recent terrible catas- 
trophe, has disconnected that wiring on 
its planes, so that the pilots no longer 
will have power to reverse the propellors, 
until the wiring is further changed. 

Of course, Mr. President, progress 
occurs as a result of such disasters; and 
no doubt improved airplane operation 
will be brought about by this recent 
terrible tragedy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
RecorD an article from the New York 
Times of yesterday in regard to this 
tragedy and the corrective action being 
taken by the New York Port Authority 
and the airline companies operating in 
the New York area. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of February 13, 
1952] 

Newark ArrPorT Stays CLosep PENDING Re- 
SULTS OF INQUIRIES—SaFeTy Group HEADED 
BY RICKENBACKER SET UP By UNITED STATES 
AND AIRLINES—TAKE-OrFs OveR WaTER 
PLEDGED aT LaGuarpIs, IDLEWILD 
Government and airline officials agreed 

last night to keep Newark Airport closed, 
pending congressional and other investiga- 
tions, and set up a joint 15-member commit- 
tee under Edward V. Rickenbacker, president 
of Eastern Airlines, to increase the safety of 
airline operations over cities. 

With LaGuardia and New York Interna- 
tional (Idlewild) Airports in Queens taking 
over the bulk of Newark’s former flights for 
the time being, it was also agreed to use 
their runways so as to enable planes to take 
off over water or over least-settled areas as 
much as possible. Queens residents were 
promised that this would “substantially re- 
duce the volume of operations Over con- 
gested areas.” 

The agreements were announced at the 
Commodore Hotel after a closed-door confer- 
ence of 51% hours, called by the Port of New 
York Authority as a result of three airplane 
crashes in Elizabeth, N. J., which have taken 
116 lives in the last 2 months and which 
caused closing of Newark Airport early Mon- 
day morning. 

The conference was attended by represent- 
atives of 25 domestic airlines, three transport 
associations, the unionized pilots, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

The Air Transport Association, represent- 
ing 42 scheduled airlines, announced it would 
meet here tomorrow afternoon to work out 
new flight schedules for LaGuardia, Idlewild, 
and Teterboro Airports during the Newark 
shut-down. The first meeting of the new 
Rickenbacker safety committee will take 
place Friday morning at the Lexington Hotel. 

Milton W. Arnold, vice president of the Air 
Transport Association, said he still believed 
Newark was the Nation’s safest airport, but 
agreed it had to be closed for the time be- 
ing—‘“in view of the third accident in 2 
months and the feeling of the public.” 

Other airline leaders, talking privately, ob- 
served that it might be mathematically pos- 
sible for the other airports to take over New- 
ark’s flights. But in practice, they said, this 
mathematics might be deceptive, overlooking 
weather and other operating factors. New- 
ark had been handling some 400 flights a day. 
La Guardia about 300 and Idlewild 125 to 150. 

After Newark’s closing, La Guardia handled 
132 extra flights on Monday up to midnight. 
Idlewild took an extra 37. Teterboro, 
near Hackensack, N. J., usually handling 
chiefly student and private planes and some 
freight, took an extra 29. This was a total of 
198. Others usually operating from Newark 
were rescheduled to fields such as Allentown, 
Pa., or cancelled. 


POLICY AGREED ON AT MEETING 


The joint statement observed that the top 
executives of all American flag airlines, both 
scheduled and nonscheduled, serving the 
metropolitan area, had attended the confer- 
ence. It opened with an expression of grief 
and sympathy for the victims of the Eliza- 
beth disasters and then set forth the follow- 
ing unanimous points of agreement on pol- 
icy: 

1. Newark Airport will be kept closed pend- 
ing Congressional and other responsible offi- 
cial investigations,” and a special coordinat- 
ing committee on safety will include the 
following members: Captain Rickenbacker, 
chairman; Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan 


American World Airways; Ralph S. Damon, 
president, Trans-World Airlines; W. A. Pat- 
terson, president, United Air Lines; C. R. 
Smith, president, American Airlines; Charles 
F. Horne, Civil Aeronautics Administrator; 
O. Roy Chalk, president, Independent Mili- 
tary Air Transport Association (nonsched- 
uled operators); Thomas L. Grace, president 
Slick Airways; Donald W. Nyrop, chairman, 
Civil Aeronautics Board; Howard S. Cullman, 
chairman, Port of New York Authority; Clar- 
ence M. Sayen, president, Airline Pilots Asso- 
ciation; J. H. Carmichael, president, Capital 
Airlines; Amos E. Hecock, president, Air 
Coach Transportation Association; G. T. 
Baker, president, National Airlines; Admiral 
Emory S. Land, president, Air Transport As- 
sociation. 

2. The C. A. A. will control flights at Idle- 
wild, La Guardia and Teterboro airports, in 
the interest of maximum safety, basing their 
number on weather and other operating 
considerations. But Mr. Horne said it would 
be impractical to fix an arbitrary numer- 
ical limit on flights for each port and the 
Air Transport Association agreed to work out 
and announce new schedules tomorrow. 

SAFE TAKE-OFF ROUTES PLANNED 

3. The CAA will enforce runway priorities 
for take-offs already recommended (but not 
yet made public) by a joint committee of 
airlines, the Airline Pilots Association, the 
Administration and the Port Authority, for 
La Guardia and Idlewild runways, which 
permit take-offs over water or over the most 
sparsely settled areas as a matter of first 
choice. 

“Under these plans,” the statement con- 
tinued “the runways requiring operation over 
congested areas would be utilized only when 
such use is mandatory for reasons of safety.” 

4. So that the public may appreciate the 
division of responsibility, it was noted that 
the Port Authority’s responsibilities were 
limited to the land and structures at air- 
ports, while the CAA runs control towers, 
and aircraft operators conform to CAA and 
CAB standards for pilot competency, the 
airworthiness of aircraft, legal minimums of 
ceiling and visibility for the aircraft opera- 
tion at the airport itself, all air traffic control 
and procedures for approaches and take-offs. 

Seventeen airlines originally had been in- 
vited to the Commodore meeting by the Port 
Authority. Twenty-five showed up. With 
many sending ‘large staffs, the attendance 
numbered more than 100 persons when Com- 
missioner Bayard F. Pope opened the session. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Colorado 
yield again to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I should 
like to ask the Senator from Colorado 
whether his committee has considered 
the point that the runways at Newark 
Airports are too close to the congested 
area and whether it will be necessary to 
relocate the runways, so that both the 
runways used for take-offs and the run- 
ways used for landings will be at a 
greater distance from the areas of con- 
gested population. In view of the series 
of distressing accidents which have oc- 
curred within the past 2 months, is the 
committee considering that question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Our com- 
mittee has brought in a preliminary re- 
port, on January 31, 1952, which dealt 
with runway No. 6-24, as it is designated. 
When runway No. 6 is used for landings 
and when No. 24 is used for take-offs, the 
airplanes fly over the city of Elizabeth. 


The committee’s staff has been at the 
scene of the accident twice, and is con- 
tinuing its interest in the investigation 
which now is taking place. I am sure 
our staff will make a firm recommenda- 
tion that if the airport is reopened, run- 
way No. 6-24 be not used for landings 
or take-offs over Elizabeth. 

Runway No. 6-24 was used in the case 
of the recent airplane disaster. Runway 
No. 6-24 was the one which was used in 
the case of the Convair crash which oc- 
curred just a few weeks ago. Runway 
No. 10-28, however, was used in a west- 
erly direction for the take-off of the non- 
scheduled plane which crashed on De- 
cember 16. So runway No. 6-24 is a 
serious offender. 

Although I do not know whether the 
investigation has completely proved the 
point it is my understanding that it was 
not necessary for the >7-6 plane which 
was involved in the most recent crash to 
take off on runway No. 24, but that run- 
way No. 10 could safely have been used. 
However, runway No. 6-24 is a conven- 
ient one for planes which are taking off 
for Miami, FPla., and it was the runway 
facing most directly into the wind. 

At any rate, the plane which crashed 
did use runway No. 6-24. It is a long 
and a good runway, and the only criti- 
cism of it is that planes which are taking 
off from runway No. 24 or planes which 
are entering Newark Airport via runway 
No. 6, must pass over the heart of the 
city of Elizabeth. That arrangement 
should not be continued. Our committee 
will strongly recommend that if the air- 
port is reopened, any dangerous runways, 
such as runway No. 6-24, shall not be 
opened to traffic at Newark Airport. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Is the 
Senator from Colorado familiar with the 
fact that the people of Elizabeth have 
become most indignant as a result of 
these crashes and have held various 
meetings at which they have urged that 
the entire airport be removed to a safer 
location? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. 
Our committee will make a recom- 
mendation with respect to that matter, 
when all the facts are available. Per- 
haps the recommendation will be that 
the entire airport be moved to another 
location. 

However, in connection with that 
phase of our investigation, it must be 
realized that there is a definite tendency 
for many persons to build houses or 
places of business immediately adjacent 
to airports and under the runway ap- 
proaches. They do this after the air- 
ports are developed. We realize that the 
city of Elizabeth was established long be- 
fore the Newark Airport was constructed. 
However, in the case of a newly located 
airport, there is a definite tendency for 
homes and places of business to spring 
up immediately adjacent to the airport. 
That situation must be corrected in the 
future, for the hazard it creates is too 
dangerous to be permitted to continue. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I thank the Senator from Colo- 
rado very much for the report he has 
submitted for the REcorD. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado subse- 
quently said: 

Mr. President, a few minutes ago I 
placed in the Record a report with ref- 
erence to the latest plane disaster at 
Elizabeth, N. J., and it has been inti- 
mated that the remarks I made may 
have given the impression that the pilot 
of the crashed plane at Newark may 
have been partially responsible. I did 
not intend to imply any such thing be- 
cause it is not known how it happened 
that the propellers of No. 3 engine were 
in reverse. We do not know what caused 
it . We do know that safety devices have 
been built into these planes which are 
intended to make it impossible for the 
propellers of any engine to go into re- 
verse while the plane is in flight. This 
indicates there must have been a me- 
chanical failure. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for a few moments on a matter of 
importance. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, could we not 
conclude the placing of matters in the 
Recorp before we come to the speech- 
making stage? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. The Senator 
from Michigan will be recognized as 
soon as the morning hour is concluded. 

Mr. MOODY. That is entirely agr-7- 
able to me. 


GEN. THADDEUS KOSCIUSKO 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator may proceed for 1 minute. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp the leading article in 
the New York Times magazine section of 
Sunday, February 10. This article is by 
Michael Padev, who is described by the 
Times as a writer with a background of 
long study of East European literature. 
It is entitled “The Great Liquidation: 
Satellite Culture.” 

On the same day this article was pub- 
lished, I had the privilege of participat- 
ing in a ceremony honoring the memory 
of Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko. This cere- 
mony was held in Lafayette Park op- 
posite the Cosmos Club in the shadow of 
the great statue erected in his honor, 
Representative Sapatu, who introduced 
a bill 42 years ago which led to the erec- 
tion of this statue, was present and par- 
ticipated in the ceremony. 

The occasion as is known to many Sen- 
ators, was the annual celebration of Gen- 
eral Kosciusko’s birthday which, by 
happy coincidence, falls on February 
12—the day we honor the memory of 
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America’s own great emancipator, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. This year is the 206th an- 
niversary. Because the Senate was not 
in session that day, I am taking this first 
opportunity tc make a few brief com- 
ments appropriate to that occasion. 

In my talk about the great significance 
of the fight for Poland’s freedom and 
liberty, led by General Kosciusko in Po- 
land and throughout Europe after his 
return as a Brigadier General from the 
American Revolution, I quoted at length 
from Mr. Padev’s article. I pointed out 
that General Kosciusko is still today a 
vibrant symbol of the fight for liberty on 
behalf of the Polish people. This fight, 
as Mr. Padev’s article shows, has never 
been more important than today. Mr. 
Padev points out that past conquerors 
and exploiters of Poland have always 
permitted the Polish cultural traditions 
to remain intact—and have always per- 
mitted them to retain their sense of na- 
tional history as well as their national 
language—this made their survival pos- 
sible. Mr. Padev goes on to state: 

Now, however, Moscow’s viceroys in East- 
ern Europe are out to destroy the national 
cultural traditions of the countries they 
govern. They make every effort to blunt 
the sense of national history of the peoples 
under their rule, and try even to change 
their spoken and written language. 


Mr. Padev further states: 


Poles today, for example, are told that 
their greatest poet and national hero, Adam 
Mickiewicz (1798-1855), was an ardent sup- 
porter of cooperation and friendship with 
Russia, while in fact he was a nationalist 
who fought Russia all his life, Anti-Russian 
references in history books, fiction works, 
encyclopaedias and dictionaries are drasti- 
Cally purged, even if they describe events 
which have taken place more than 10 cen- 
turies ago. 

On top of that there is an intense cam- 
paign to make the Russian language a sort 
of lingua franca for the whole of satellite 
Europe. Courses in Russian are obligatory 
in all schools, universities, Government of- 
fices, factories, collective farms, etc. In Po- 
land 1,400,000 children have now been or- 
ganized in “circles of friends of the 
U.S. S. R.” whose primary object is to study 
the Russian language and Soviet culture. 


Mr. Padev concludes his illuminating 
article, which I hope will be read widely 
by the Congress and the American peo- 
ple, with the following paragraph: 

The problem is no longer confined to com- 
bating Communist lying propaganda about 
present-day conditions and international 
events. The problem is how to keep the na- 
tional spirit and the national consciousness 
of each nation in Eastern Europe alive. The 
task is to save the sense of history, the cul- 
tural traditions, the literature, the arts and 
even the national langu of Eastern 
Europe from destruction and oblivion. 


Mr. President, General Kosciusko is 
best known to school children in this 
country as the Adjutant to General 
Washington, and for his great career as 
a soldier in the battles of the Revolu- 
tionary War at New York, Yorktown, and 
elsewhere. He is known also for the 
vote of thanks given him by the Con- 
gress, after the war, and for the rank of 
brigadier general which was accorded to 
him which he carried forward into his 
return in the Polish Army. 
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But an even more brilliant part of his 
career, which is but little known to the 
American people, is that which followed 
his return to Europe, where he led the 
Polish armies in their struggle for free- 
dom in the 1790’s. General Kosciusko 
refused high rank under Napoleon be- 
cause Napoleon would not pledge him- 
self to a free and unified Poland. 

General Kosciusko is regarded by 
some as the Polish Lafayette. More ac- 
curately, perhaps, it might be said that 
Lafayette is the French Kosciusko. If 
it had been Poland which had had the 
fleet and the strength to come to the aid 
of the American colonies—instead of 
France—I think it is fair to state that 
Kosciusko today might be better known 
to every American schoolboy than even 
the French Lafayette. Kosciusko came 
to this country as a trained and experi- 
enced soldier and engineer, of enormous 
value to the inexperienced Continental 
Army, trained at the expense of the Pol- 
ish Government in England and Ger- 
many and France—whereas Lafayette 
came here as a romantic youth of 16 or 
17, a glamorous young French nobleman 
of great symbolic and propaganda value 
but with little practical military experi- 
ence. 

I am glad to have this chance to ask 
my colleagues in the Congress to join 
with me in this salute to this great 
American patriot to whom our Congress 
voted citizenship to a man whose ideals 
and goals and devotion to freedom were 
far in advance of the times—to this great 
figure in the history of the struggle for 
the freedom of Poland, a struggle which 
will go on—and on—until final victory 
is achieved. 

The [PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request for the printing 
of the article in the body of the REecorp? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Great LiqumaATION: SATELLITE CULTURE 
(By Michael Padev) 

Lonpon.—The mass arrests, summary exe- 
cutions and deportations in satellite Europe 
have by now become familiar to the Ameri- 
can public. But comparatively little is 
known of the Communist policy of oppres- 
sion in the realm of culture and the arts. 

Yet this particular kind of Communist op- 
pression may prove, in the long run, more 
dangerous for the survival of the nations in 
Eastern Europe than the political, economic, 
and physical sides of Communist terror. All 
six satellite nations—Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, and Ru- 
mania—have, in the past, experienced many 
centuries of foreign rule and foreign domi- 
nation. But they always kept their cultural 
traditions intact and their sense of national 
history as well as their national language 
alive. This made their survival possible. 

Now, however, Moscow’s viceroys in East- 
ern Europe are out to destroy the national 
cultural traditions of the countries they gov- 
ern. They make every effort to blunt the 
sense of national history of the peoples un- 
der their rule, and try even to change their 
spoken and written language. 

The production of books in Eastern Eurcp2 
is planned and controlled in much the same 
way as the production of coal or steel. But 
this party control does not cover only the 
choice of subject-matter or the political out- 
look of the author. “The party puts a greater 
demand on its writers than that they should 
be merely tendentious,”’ says Jozef Revai. 
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Hungarian Politburo member.t The tech- 
nique of writing, the manner of description, 
the portrayal of the characters, the style, and 
even the choice of words are “planned” and 
supervised by the party. 

A writer may produce a book which suits 
perfectly the exigencies of the party political 
line. For example, he may write an histori- 
cal novel “proving” that during the last war 
the western allies did not fight Nazi Ger- 
many seriously, but were more concerned 
with “sabotaging the Soviet war effort.” Yet 
such a book can be rejected and condemned 
on the ground that the writer uses “incor- 
rect” methods of characterization, or that 
his style is “decadent” or his dialog “un- 
realistic from the point of view of the class 
war.” 

This strict party control over the process 
of writing has brought about a very elab- 
orate and very complex system of book pro- 
duction. Every month the party announces 
its target for novels, short stories, plays, or 
poems. These are allotted to different writ- 
ers at a mveting of the writers’ union. 
Writers have to report on their work usually 
every month. The completed manuscript is 
submitted to a new and very thorough 
examination. 

Collective writing is also used as a 
means of additional party control. A well- 
known writer is given a party-paid secretary 
or assistant, whose job it is to guide the writ- 
er along party lines. When the book is pub- 
lished the party supervisor is announced 
as the coauthor. This cultural-commissar 
system is also applied in nearly all other 
fields of art, including music and painting. 
Between one-third and one-half of the new 
poems, plays, and novels as well as musical 
works and paintings in satellite Europe, are 
now the products of such collective efforts. 

Conditions are, of course, the same in So- 
viet Russia. But Russian writers have at 
least one big advantage over their colleagues 
in satellite countries: the controlling au- 
thority in Russia is a Russian authority. The 
distortions of history and the urges of litera- 
ture are kept, to a certain extent, within the 
framework of the Russian tradition. But 
satellite writers are obliged to follow not only 
a Communist and a Soviet Party line; they 
have also to give a strictly Russian inter- 
pretation of their countries’ cultural tra- 
ditions and of their literature. 

Poles today, for example, are told that 
their greatest poet and national hero, Adam 
Mickiewicz (1798-1855), was an ardent sup- 
porter of cooperation and friendship with 
Russia, while in fact he was a nationalist 
who fought Russia all his life. Anti-Russian 
references in history books, fiction works, 
encyclopedias, and dictionaries are drasti- 
cally purged, even if they describe events 
which have taken place more than 10 cen- 
turies ago. 

On top of all that there is an intense cam- 
paign to make the Russian language a sort 
of lingua franca for the whole of satellite 
Europe. Courses in Russian are obligatory 
in all schools, universities, Government of- 
fices, factories, collective farms, etc. In Po- 
land 1,400,000 children have now been or- 
ganized in “circles of friends of the 
U.S. S. R.” ? whose primary object is to study 
the Russian language and Soviet culture. 
The Rumanian Communist daily, Scantea, 
insists that all Rumanians should learn 
Russian quickly because only in this way 


1Speech of Revai to the Union of Hungar- 
iau Writers. Published in full in Lukacs and 
Socialist Realism. 

2Information broadcast by Radio Warsaw 
and released also by the Polish Press Agency 
on November 1, 1951. (B. B. C. Monitoring 
report on Polish broadcast. See also East 
Europe, London, No. 356, of November 15, 
1951.) 
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can they “acquire a real sense of socialist 
patriotism.” * 

In Bulgaria all kinds of purely Russian 
words and expressions have been introduced 
in the new dictionaries and the alphabet 
itself has been changed by Government de- 
cree to conform to present Russian spelling. 
According to official Communist statistics, 
out of the 5,800,000 copies of books distrib- 
uted in Bulgaria in 1950, 1,500,000 were Rus- 
sian books,‘ imported from the Soviet Union. 

(Language purges, so far, existed only 
within the boundaries of the Soviet Union 
proper. Last November, for example, the 
Ukrainian writers’ union was strictly cen- 
sured because many Ukrainian writers had 
acquired the shameful habit of using “na- 
tionalist words” instead of their Russian 
counterparts. In this way they tried to 
“wrench the Ukrainian language away from 
the Russian language.’’) 

No wonder that in the atmosphere of this 
cultural and linguistic oppression writers 
cannot produce anything of value. Novels, 
plays and poems published in the past few 
years make pathetic reading. Glowing ref- 
erences about Stalin’s “leadership of genius” 
and the wonderful qualities of the Russians 
appear in almost every page. But the spark 
of talent or even the signs of technically 
passable literary workmanship are nowhere 
to be found: 

From time to time the Communist au- 
thorities become themselves aware of the 
low level of this barren “assembly line” 
literature. A few months ago the Polish 
Government convened a big conference de- 
voted to “the problems of artistic creative 
activities.”* Speeches were made against 
the so-called black-and-white technique in 
writing, that is, the division of society into 
two tight compartments of heroes (Commu- 
nists) and villains (reactionaries). Writers 
were advised to show “merits and defects” 
in both groups. But, most significantly, 
they were also warned that “healthy criti- 
cism” (of Communist heroes) should never 
“degenerate into slandering the U. S. S. R.” 

In the field of the theater, music, paint- 
ing, and sculpture, the enforcement of a 
strict party policy is just as severe. The 
theater bills in the satellite capitals in the 
past year read like the announcements of 
lectures at the Marx-Lenin Institute in 
Moscow. Plays on the childhood of Lenin, 
on the life of Stalin; plays about the “atroci- 
ties of the imperialists in Korea”; plays 
about warmongering America, such as The 
Voice of America, John, the Soldier of Peace, 
Who Is To Blame?; plays about collective 
agriculture, about factory production, and 
about American spying activities in Eastern 
Europe form nearly 90 percent of all thea- 
ter productions. 

In music, all so-called modernists are 
banned. But nearly all prominent com- 
posers in Eastern Europe are, or rather were, 
modernist (in the Communist sense of the 
word). Consequently, the greater part of 
the musical works of contemporary com- 
posers in Eastern Europe is today proclaimed 
decadent. Naturally, no orchestra or musi- 
cian would dare to touch it. 


*Scantea, of October 24, 1951, broadcast by 
Radio Bucarest, published in BBC moni- 
toring. 

‘Official Communist information pub- 
lished in all the Bulgarian press and released 
by the Bulgarian Telegraph Agency in Oc- 
tober 1951. English text available in the 
Communist publication, Free Bulgaria, Sofia, 
October 15, 1951. 

‘Full report published in Pravda of No- 
vember 25, 1951, on the shortcomings of the 


Ukrainian party’s ideological work, the short- / 


comings of the Ukrainian writers, etc. 

® The conference took place on October 27 
and 28, 1951, in Warsaw, and was fully re- 
ported in the Polish Communist press and 
broadcast by Radio Warsaw (available in 
BBC monitoring also). 
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Light music resembling in any way Ameri- 
can jazz is strictly forbidden. Jazz music 
was described by Scantea as “the lowest ex- 
pression of the rottenness of bourgeois light 
music.” It “perverts and stultifies the 
masses.”* In the hands of “the American 
imperialists” it has become “one of the 
means of molding the beasts who kill the 
peaceful Korean population and lynch 
Negroes in the United States of America.” 

Artists in Eastern Europe today have two 
main preoccupations—first, to make huge 
photographic portraits of the leaders of the 
day, revealing their noble features, great wis- 
dom and strength of character, and, second- 
ly, to serve as illustrators of party and state 
history. The actual photographs and films 
made of official personages and festive occa- 
sions since the end of the war are no longer 
any good. In all of them the traitors of to- 
day appear as the heroes of yesterday. Photo- 
graphs and film negatives cannot be altered 
like party histories, pamphlets, or encyclo- 
pedias. 

Consequently they have to be destroyed, 
and the new paintings re-create the past not 
as it actually was but as it should have been 
according to the latest party line. Historical 
cabinet meetings, party gatherings, parades, 
and so forth, are painted anew, with the 
right people made to sit and stand in the 
right places. As the party line changes con- 
stantly and new traitors are discovered prac- 
tically every day, this pictorial change of 
history keeps most of the painters in East- 
ern Europe busy qll the time. 

There are many signs that even Communist 
artists ‘resent working under such condi- 
tions. A most important artists’ revolt took 
place last year in Bulgaria, the satellite 
which, to use a communistic expression, is the 
most progressive—i. e., the most sovietized— 
state in Eastern Europe. The revolt was led 
by Alexander Jendov, by far the best-known 
and most talented Bulgarian Communist 
painter, who had earned for himself a con- 
siderable reputation in Moscow, where he 
lived for many years before World War II. 

Backed, as it transpired later, by nearly 
all leading Bulgarian artists, Jendov wrote 
a@ letter of protest to the Bulgarian Prime 
Minister and party boss (Valko Chervenkov). 
Artists, Jendov said, were made to work un- 
der “barracks discipline, inane censor- 
ship and administrative terror.” They 
were compelled to recite hollow phrases 
about Soviet art, endless and meaningless 
quotations about the role of the party and 
nonsensical strictures about western art. As 
a result of all this, the artistic value of all 
new painting was below the lowest. 

Two months later Jendov was expelled 
from the artists’ union and the party and 
arrested. Another Communist painter, 
Kolyu Kolev, committed suicide. But a new 
executive of the artists’ union was appointed 
and it made at once a public declaration that 
artists would no longer look at Soviet art 
with indifference. The victorious Bolshevik 
(Ruscian) party spirit would prevail in all 
paintings. 

The purge in the visual arts is gradually 
enveloping the other satellites. There can 
be little doubt that in the coming months 
all the Jendovs in Eastern Europe will be 
liquidated. Sculptors and painters in 
Czechoslovakia are already on the mat. 
Rude Pravo, the Communist Party daily, re- 
cently took to task all painters of portraits 


™Scantea, September 30, 1951, reporting 
the decisions of the Rumanian People’s Re- 
publics Composers’ Federation (BBC moni- 
toring). 

8 Jendov’s letter was published in part by 
all Bulgarian papers, which reported the 
speech of Chervenkov (on the expulsion of 


Jendov) on May 26, 1951. A full account of 
the controversy was also published in the 
magazine Hudojnik (Artist), book No. 4, 
1951, Sofia. 
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of President Gottwald. They had missed, the 
paper lamented, the “psychological depth of 
the face of a man who personified the his- 
torical experiences of the working class and 
the best characteristics of a Communist.” ® 
Moreover, Czech sculptors who had made 
busts of Stalin had “failed to make visual the 
utter simplicity of Stalin’s appearance, the 
clear logic of every word he utters, his great 
serenity, and his steel-like firmness.” And, 
naturally, Czechoslovak artists were advised 
to look at Soviet art for inspiration and 
guidance. 

This cultural iron curtain has been pulled 
down by Moscow to separate the nations in 
Eastern Europe not only from the “outside 
world” and the democratic west but also 
from their own history, from the heritage of 
their own culture, and even from the bonds 
of their own national languages. This puts 
a new and much heavier responsibility on all 
allied agencies—such as the Voice of Amer- 
ica, Radio Free Europe, the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, etc.—which are engaged 
in the battle of ideas behind the curtain. 

The problem is no longer confined to com- 
bating Communist lying propaganda about 
present-day conditions and international 
events. The problem is how to keep the na- 
tional spirit and the national consciousness 
of each nation in Eastern Europe alive. The 
task is to save the sense of history, the cul- 
tural traditions, the literature, the arts, and 
even the national languages of Eastern Eu- 
rope from destruction and oblivion. 


ee erence = 


KASHMIR-PAKISTAN DISPUTE—STATE- 
MENTS BY DR. FRANK P. GRAHAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, for the 
past several months Dr. Frank P. Gra- 
ham, of North Carolina, formerly a dis- 
tinguished Member of the Senate, has 
been serving as the United Nations rep- 
resentative in connection with the Kash- 
mir-Pakistan dispute. At the recent 
meeting of the United Nations Security 
Council in Paris, Dr. Graham made two 
statements by way of a tentative report 
on his work as United Nations repre- 
sentative in this very disturbing dispute. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp the conclu- 
sions of his first statement, dealing with 
the Kashmir dispute, as he submitted 
those conclusions to the Security Council. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

CONCLUSION OF STATEMENT OF FRANK P. 
GRAHAM ON KASHMIR DISPUTE To U. N. 
Security COUNCIL 
The United Nations representative, in 

making these recommendations, because of 

his faith in the two governments, wishes 
now to make an additional purely personal 
statement to emphasize the possible far- 
reaching results of an early agreement on 
the implementation of the provisions for 
demilitarization to the people of Jammu and 

Kashmir, to the people of India and Pakis- 

tan, and to the people of the world. 

With respect to the value of a settlement 
to the people of the state of Jammu and 
Kashmir, the first significant result which 
would proceed from an agreement would be 
the exercise by the people of Jammu and 
Kashmir of the promised right of self-deter- 
mination for which they have been anxiously 
waiting for 3 years. It would recognize the 
enduring idea that, in the long run, the 


* Rude Pravo, July 27, 1951. Similar criti- 
cisms were published in many other Czech 
newspapers. 
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sovereignty which proceeds from princes is 
subject to the sovereignty of the people who, 
after all, under God, are the highest sov- 
ereignty. Any status based on the compul- 
sions of force by either nation or on the 
attrition of long delays in settlement would 
not be permanently accepted by the people 
of the state or of either nation, would not be 
in accordance with the principles and spirit 
of the United Nations, would not have the 
support of the moral opinion of mankind, 
and therefore could not long endure. 

As a practical matter, without fulfillment 
of the promised right of self-determination 
through the democratic method of a free 
and impartial plebiscite to be conducted un- 
der the auspices of the United Nations, the 
continuing dispute, as has been well said, 
would become a running sore, which would 
tend to drain away resources and energies 
to the damage of the state and the peoples 
of both nations. 

Furthermore, an agreement on the pro- 
visions for actual demilitarization as a fair 
condition for holding a free plebiscite would 
obviously be welcomed by many peoples of 
Asia who, out of their long and recently vic- 
torious struggles for self-determination, have 
@ most sympathetic concern. Such an agree- 
ment would give a lift to the spirit of peoples 
anywhere struggling to be free. 

As to the value of a settlement to the 
peoples of both nations, the chief road-block 
in the way of the cooperation of India and 
Pakistan is the Kashmir dispute. The prior 
settlement of the Kashmir dispute would 
help clear the way for the settlement of other 
disputes of importance to the life of millions 
of people in India and Pakistan. Without 
knowledge of and without any thought on 
my part of going into the merits of any other 
disputes, it is appropriate to point out that 
the importance of the other disputes adds 
even more to the high importance of settling 
the Kashmir dispute. The settlement of the 
dispute about which there is the most bitter- 
ness would remove the main barrier to the 
spirit of cooperation between India and Pak- 
istan necessary for the settlement of the dis- 
putes over evacuee property and waterways. 
In pointing out the importance of the dis- 
putes over evacuee property and waterways, 
I mean only to emphasize the higher im- 
portance of first settling the Kashmir 
dispute. 

The lack of settlement of the evacuee prop- 
erty issue gives millions of people, including 
their families and frierds, a deep sense of 
grievance and injustice which is damaging 
to the creative energies and hopes of both 
peoples. These refugees from communal 
Slaughter, uprooted from the land, who 
passed or counterpassed each other on the 
trek from one country into the other, have 
called forth the heroic efforts of both na- 
tions for their rehabilitation. To assuage 
some of the sorrow in their hearts and the 
horror in their memories, an agreement to 
adjust for them in their new country the 
values of their lands, homes, shops, and other 
property left behind in the old country would 
relieve some of the tension between the two 
peoples and add to the productive energies 
and morale of both nations. 

The cooperative spirit, enhanced by a set- 
tlement of the Kashmir dispute, would also 
likely facilitate the settlement of the dis- 
pute over rivers and canals. This dispute is 
another obstacle in the way of the coopera- 
tion of India and Pakistan in the develop- 
ment of a program for the maximum use of 
the water resources to the advantage of both. 
Too much the waters from the hills and 
mountains wash away the precious topsoils, 
pile up the silt in the rivers, and go their 
wasteful way to the sea. The river valley 
systems can be cooperatively developed for 
the storing of the vast water resources, the 
conservation of the soils, the irrigation and 
reclamation of the lands for the production 
of foods and fibers and for the generation of 
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power to meet the urgent needs of the 
peoples of the whole subcontinent. Out into 
the waste places and up the hillsides would 
move the mills and factories with their cre- 
ative power, and down from the hills would 
come tumbling the rivers for the electrifica- 
tion of civilization cleanly charged with the 
potentials for the production of foods, fibers, 
goods, books, leisure, culture, and something 
more of the good life for the further self- 
development of the high natural and spir- 
itual capacities of the people of India and 
Pakistan. 

During the past several months, along with 
my task of finding out the present differences 
between the two nations over Kashmir, I 
have been trying to find out their historic 
differences in fundamental ideas and ways of 
life. I have read through scores of books 
and piles of related material, talked with 
many people in my line of duty and observed 
the life and scenes about me. I have, within 
the narrow limits of my time, my ability and 
opportunity, tried to dig deep into the cen- 
turies to find the origin and depth of these 
differences. 

Though still in the midst of explorations, 
even the fragments of my findings move me 
to say that it is important for the peoples of 
the subcontinent and the world that every 
effort should be made promptly by the two 
governments and by the United Nations to 
settle this crucial dispute between the two 
peoples. Despite all the history, experience, 
and hopes which the two peoples have long 
had in common, a present crucial dispute 
too long unsettled might become so heavily 
charged as to connect the currents of present 
differences with the high potentials of pro- 
found historic differences. An unsettled dis- 
pute over Kashmir must not be allowed to 
Overspread and engulf two nations in the 
horrors of fratricidal strife. Disputes drag- 
ging along over demilitarization in one 
State must not be allowed to drift into an 
unintended catastrophe for a whole sub- 
continent. A local spark must not become 
a@ global confiagration. It would be tragic 
for all peoples for the conditions on the sub- 
continent either to drift or to explode into 
war which would be ruinous for both nations 
and disastrous for the world. 

The damaging results of unsettled dis- 
putes and the vast human needs of hundreds 
of millions of the people of the two nations 
emphasize the need in the mind and hearts 
of men and women of good will in both 
India and Pakistan for a setlement of this 
most crucial dispute. Furthermore, the 
mutually destructive fears, bitter memories, 
and profound differences make imperative 
the finding of moral substitutes through 
the development of projects for creative in- 
ternational cooperation between the two 
peoples. International conferences between 
leaders and representatives of the two people 
can promote the cooperative development of 
water resources, hydroelectric power, eco- 
nomic programs, scientific research, health 
projects, university exchange, intercoile- 
giate sports, youth conferences, women’s as- 
sociations, civic clubs and in every other 
fundamental field of international coopera- 
tion for a freer and fairer life. With full 
and final acceptance of each other’s nation- 
al independence and with full loyalty to 
their own high spiritual heritage and in- 
digenous ways of life, the two peoples have 
opportunities for the needed positive pro- 
grams of cooperation as various as the life 
of the people on the long peninsula between 
the seas, as wide in scope as the vast sub- 
continent, as annual as the monsoons and 
as high as the mountains from which come 
the waters of the life of the people. 

An agreement on the provisions for the 
demilitarization of the state of Jammu and 
Kashmir may provide the example of inter- 
national cooperation for peace for which the 
peoples of the world hope in their day's 
work and pray in the sanctuary of their 
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hearts. The leaders and the peoples of India 
and Pakistan want peace. Yet these two 
great peoples are turned from a larger reali- 
zation of their far-visioned programs by 
fears of possible war on the subcontinent. 
The great masses of the people of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, the Soviet Union, the 
United States and all other nations of the 
world want peace. Nevertheless a billion and 
a half people in two opposing worlds are 
turned from a larger fulfillment of their 
humane programs by the fears of a third 
world war. 

The intellectual, political, and spiritual 
leaders of India and Pakistan have the most 
strategic opportunity through the settlement 
of a complex and stubborn dispute to give 
to the United Nations and to the peoples of 
the world a desperately needed example of 
international cooperation for freedom, self- 
determination and peace. 

The United Nations, with all its growing 
pains and frustrations, is the only interna- 
tional body for the settlement of the most 
difficult international disputes. The failure 
of peaceful settlement of such deep disputes 
has involved the world in tragedies too ter- 
rible to risk again. The United Nations, 
with all its defects, is nevertheless, with its 
multilateral procedures for the peaceful set- 
tlement of complex disputes, still the best 
hope of the peoples for peace. e 

The call comes to the peoples and the 
leaders of India and Pakistan not only from 
the United Nations but also from the homes 
and the common life and hopes of hundreds 
of millions of human beings all over the 
earth who toil in the fields and factories, 
people in the villages, towns and cities, 
mothers and fathers in homes, refugees with- 
out homes, sons and daughters dreaming of 
homes of their own, children in schools and 
without schools and the unnumbered mil- 
lions of human beings disinherited by war 
and hate. The call comes from the people 
of our common human family around the 
earth who hope for homes and work in free- 
dom and peace for themselves and their 
children. 

On the vast Asian peninsula between the 
seas guarded by the highest mountains on 
this earth, developed one of the most ad- 
vanced ancient civilizations of prehistoric 
times. Out of the basic Dravidian-Indo- 
Aryan stocks with Greco-Scythian, Arab, 
Persian, Turco-Afghan, Moghul, and British 
elements and influences have developed the 
peoples of India and Pakistan. The Portu- 
guese, the Dutch, the French, and more 
especially the British made the subconti- 
nent an interdependent part of the great 
commercial revolution by which the new 
lands of America and the old lands of India 
and the east became the mighty pivots upon 
which the medieval turned to the modern 
world. The Hindu epics, traditions, and 
e@f0lk dramas, the Koran, the Islamic tradi- 
tions, the assimilations of great religions; 
the values and treasures of great languages 
and literatures; the principles of the com- 
mon law and the fundamental right of the 
common man; the struggles of the people 
on that subcontinent; the foundations of 
their own ancient spiritual heritage for the 
principles of civil liberties, federalism, and 
parliamentary government of the basically 
humane people against whose imperial rule 
the people of the subcontinent struggled— 
all are now combined together in the an- 

cient heritage and fresh hopes of the great 

peoples of India and Pakistan. 

From the heritage and hopes, life, and 
struggles of these peoples, great leadership 
has developed from the times of Ashoka to 
Gandhi to Nehru and from the days of Ak- 
bar to Jinnah to Liaqat Ali Khan. Out of 
the crossing of ancient faiths and modern 
science, old customs, and modern democ- 
racy, frustrations and hopes, patient suffer- 

ings and victorious struggles in great causes 
have developed some of the noblest spirits of 
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our time, always overburdened, sometimes 
baffled but never daunted on that subconti- 
nent as they grapple with the problems of 
poverty, hunger, disease, illiteracy, religious 
intolerance, caste, class, and exploitation of 
untold millions of people struggling toward 
a higher freedom. 

On the southern subcontinent of Asia and 
in many lands east and west, men and 
women of good will are working and hoping 
through the long days and nights against 
the desperate hours of a darkening age to 
redirect the possibilities of the self-destruc- 
tion of civilization to the potentialities of 
creative cooperation of nations in a great 
adventure of the human spirit through the 
United Nations, pioneering along the far 
frontiers of the vast wilderness of our yet 
unmastered civilization. 

As a key part of this forward movement 
of freedom, an agreement on the provisions 
for the actual demilitarization of the state 
of Jammu and Kashmir, by preparing the 
way for a free and impartial plebiscite and 
the self-determination of the people, would 
prepare the way for the settlement of other 
disputes and the larger cooperation of the 
governments and peoples of India and Pak- 
istan; would strengthen the democratic and 
moral ties of the Indonesian, southern Asian, 
north African, southeastern European, and 
Mediterranean world, not as a bloc but as a 
spiritual force for freedom and peace, and 
might bring about a reorientation of the 
relations of east and west for a decisively 
human turn in the ‘tragic history of our 
times. 

The great leadership of the peoples of In- 
dia and Pakistan by the settlement of this 
crucial dispute might set in motion a spir- 
itual chain reaction which, we pray, would 
encompass the earth with the moral power 
of mankind in behalf of human freedom, 
the self-determination of people and the 
cooperation of nations for the peace of the 
world. 

Through the settlement of the Kashmir 
dispute, through the mutual respect of the 
national independence and high values of 
both peoples by both peoples, and through 
the cooperation of both nations in their far- 
visioned educational, agricultural, industrial, 
social, scientific, medical, and humane pro- 
grams for the equal opportunity, the more 
abundant and spiritual life of all their peo- 
ple, may I readapt, in a spirit of brother- 
hood with both great peoples, a hope which 
I once expressed for my own beloved 
country. 

May India and Pakistan be nations in 
which, in the larger fulfillment of their own 
ancient heritage and youthful hopes, in re- 
sponse to their own great leaders, the peo- 
ple more and more become brothers in the 
sight of God and in the human heart; where 
the lowest and the highest and all the people 
equally together have the freedom to strug- 
gle for a higher freedom and where life is 
made richer by the vigor and variety of the 
differences of the people; where the answer 
to error is not terror, and the response to 
a difference in religion, race, color, economic 
condition, or social status is not discrimina- 
tion, exploitation, or intimidation; where 
and when men are free the way of progress 
is not subversion, the respect for the past 
is not reaction, and the hope of the future 
is not revolution; where the majority is 
without tyranny, the minority without fear, 
and all people have hope for freedom, peace, 
and brotherhood in the long human pil- 
grimage, under God, toward one world neigh- 
borhood of human brotherhood. 

An agreement regarding the provisions for 
the demilitarization of the state of Jammu 
and Kashmir would be one decisive step 
toward the fulfillment of this long hope, to 
which India and Pakistan and the nations 
of the world are committed by the noble 
principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp the conclu- 
sions of the second statement which Dr. 
Graham submitted to the Security 
Council of the United Nations at the re- 
cent Paris meeting. 

There being no objection, the con- 
clusions of the second statement by Dr. 
Graham were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 


CONCLUSION OF SECOND STATEMENT OF FRANK 
P. GRAHA*! TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


An agreement between the two countries 
upon demilitarizing would have potential 
values for the people of -ammu and Pashmir 
and the people of India and Pakistan. 
Agreement has now beer. reached on 8 of the 
12 proposals. The agreement on proposals 
7 and 10 would probably lead to certain 
agreements also on 5 and 6 and be, as has 
been suggested, the linchpin binding all 
12 proposals together in an effectively 
integrated program, and would prepare the 
way for the promised plebiscite. 

The plebiscite would keep the promise 
made to the people of Jammu and Kasnamir, 
who are worthy of the right of their own 
self-deterrination through a free, secure, 
and impartial plebiscite. They are a people 
of legend, song, and story, associated with 
snowcapped mountains, beautifu' valleys 
and life-giving waters. The valleys are set 
like gems in the mid-t of mountains which 
surround the land and the people and which 
look down upon them from untold ages of 
history and from the highest majesty of this 
earth. These people, Moslems, Hindus, 
Sikhs, and Christians, as farmers, craftsmen 
and artists, small shopkeepers, boatmen, 
bearers, and other workers in areas now on 
both sides of the cease-fire line have, 
through the centuries, been the victims of 
exploitation and conflict. The recognition 
of the rights and dignity, the security and 
the self-determination of these historic peo- 
ple, under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions, might well become a challenging ex- 
ample of the progressive values of self-de- 
termination to the dependent peoples of the 
earth. The people of Jammu and Kashmir 
through a free and impartial plebiscite would 
signal through the darkness of these times 
a ray of hope that not by bullets but by bal- 
lots, not through conflict of armies but 
through cooperation of peoples, is the en- 
during way for people to determine their 
own destiny and way of life. 

The agreement of two sovereign nations 
on a plan of demiliterization of the state of 
Jammu and Kashmir, as the basis of self- 
determination, peace and cooperation in the 
great humane programs on the subconti- 
nent, might help to contribute its bit to the 
hopes of the people for an eventual agree- 
ment of all the nations through the United 
Nations for universal disarmament as a basis 
for freedom, peace and cooperation in great 
humane programs across the earth. 

The peoples of the earth who do the work 
of the world and carry the loads of these 
desperate days still look for some sign of 
better times for themselves and their chil- 
dren. Without flinching from the privations 
of self-defense or the burdens of their daily 
toil, they look east and west for the intelli- 
gent and spiritual leadership which would 
guide the ways of the world from self-de- 
struction to self-realization of the coopera- 
tive and creative capacities of the sons of 
God and the brothers of men. 

On the subcontinent of India and Paki- 
stan today, the place, the time, the oppor- 
tunity and the leadership have met in one 
of the great junctures of human history for 
the possible weal or woe of the peop’es of the 
world. 
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The place is where meet the three largest 
nations and perhaps the fifth largest nation 
in the world. 

The time is past when society can safely 
take slow decades and centuries to muddle 
through in adjustments to scientific and 
technological revolutions, Social drift and 
unsettled disputes, such as the Kashmir is- 
sue, heavily charged with high potentials, 
did not then as now possibly involved man- 
kind in the swift and total tragedy of global 
war and the scientific destruction of civiliza- 
tion. Human society with an atomic bomb 
in its bosom cannot lag in humane and crea- 
tive acjustments to its potentially suicidal 
power. 

The opportunity in time and place is for 
the leadership on the subcontinent, tested in 
the struggles and sufferings for the human 
liberty of 400,000,000 human beings, to 
help prevent the destruction of human 
freedom and the self-destruction of civ- 
ilization by challenging examples of de- 
militarization, self-determination, recon- 
ciliation, and reconstruction in a fearful and 
broken world. 

Out of the east have come the great 
religious and spiritual hopes of mankind. 
Modern man, with all his scientific but yet 
unmastered power, looks with increasing hu- 
mility and hope to the east where founders 
and exemplars of great religions taught 
peace on earth and good will among men. 
The west needs the east and the east needs 
the west. Now the twain must meet to save 
and advance the best of both. 

Spiritual idealism with scientific mechan- 
isms can accelerate the ways and widen the 
meaning of peace and brotherhood. Scien- 
tific mechanisms without spiritual idealism 
can destroy them both. Spiritual idealism 
and scientific mechanisms must join forces 
for building freer, nobler, and more creative 
societies in ths east and the west. 

The international mechanical framework 
of cur dynamic industrial society which en- 
compasses the earth and catches up a de- 
pression or a war anywhere and involves 
human beings everywhere, needs for its in- 
ternational control around the earth the po- 
litical framework, world forum and peaceful 
procedures of the United Nations. Both the 
international economic society and the in- 
ternational political organization of the 
United Nations need the world communion 
of the spiritual brotherhood of peoples for 
the increasingly humane mastery of tryanny, 
antagonisms, racism, industrialism, and 
imperialism. 

The subcontinent is the place for a timely 
example of demilitarization and self-deter- 
mination. Now is the time for the dedicated 
leadership of two great peoples to rise to the 
call of their spiritual heritage, the respon- 
sibility of their power and the opportunity 
for their greatness to give in a dark world 
challenging examples and fresh hopes to the 
peoples in the unresting adventure of the 
human spirit, through the United Nations, 
in the long pilgrimage toward a freer and 
fairer world, in answer to the prayers of the 
people for peace and freedom on God’s good 
earth, 





PRELIMINARY FINDINGS OF THE BUREAU 
OF MINES WITH REFERENCE TO MINE 
DISASTER AT CARPENTERTOWN, PA. 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter sent to me by Mr. 
Oscar L. Chapman, the Secretary of the 
Interior, containing the preliminary 
findings of the inspectors of the Bureau 
of Mines who investigated the mine dis- 
aster which occurred at Carpentertown, 
Pa., on February 2, 1952. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 6, 1952. 

My Dear SenaToR NEELY: Attached here- 
with for your information is a copy of the 
preliminary findings of the Bureau of Mines 
inspectors who investigated the mine disas- 
ter which occurred at Carpentertown, Pa., 
on February 2, 1952. A copy of the final 
inspection report will be forwarded to you 
within the next few days. In this con- 
nection I feel compelled to point out certain 
facts and observations for use in congres- 
sional mine-safety deliberations. I would 
appreciate your making these comments a 
matter of record. 

Not only has this latest mine tradegy come 
close on the heels of Orient No. 2, which 
caused the death of 119 men in southern 
Illinois before Christmas, but the two dis- 
asters are quite similar in that certain com- 
mon factors were responsible for these inci- 
dents. Let me illustrate this fact by high- 
lighting some of the more important features 
of this new mine accident. 

The explosion occurred about 1:40 a. m., 
February 2, 1952, in the Carpentertown Mine, 
Carpentertown Coal & Coke Co., Carpenter- 
town, Westmoreland County, Pa., about 2 
miles east of Mount Pleasant,,Pa. At the 
time of the explosion, 65 men were in the 
mine, 20 of whom were working in the af- 
fected section. As I have said, six men were 
killed; four were affected by the afterdamp 
resulting from the explosion (carbon monox- 
ide), the remainder (55 men) escaped un- 
aided and uninjured. 

The primary cause of the explosion was 
ignition of a body of explosive gas (me- 
thane). The source of the gas is believed to 
have been in open, inactive workings ad- 
jacent to live workings. Specifically, the ex- 
Plosive gas is believed to have seeped or 
drifted onto the main haulage road, which 
was in return air and in which electric 
trolley locomotives were operated. 

Arcing or sparking of a trolley locomotive 
in all probability was the source of the 
ignition. 

The history of the classification of this 
mine will be important to your deliber- 
ations as you consider coal-mine-safety 
legislation. 

During the June 5-8, 1951, Federal inspec- 
tion, an air sample collected in the mine 
by Bureau of Mines inspectors was found to 
contain 0.25 percent methane and the mine 
was thereafter considered by the Federal 
Bureau of Mines to be gassy. Although a 
mixture of methane gas in the amount of 
0.25 is not, in and of itself, explosive, the 
presence of such percentage of gas is a dan- 
ger signal calling for preventive measures. 

As a consequence of these findings, the 
Federal inspectors’ report, following the June 
5-8 inspection, contained the following rec- 
ommendations: 

“Examinations for gas should be made be- 
fore and after firing each shot where on-shift 
blasting is done. 

“The air currents at the working faces 
should have sufficient volume and velocity 
to dilute and carry away harmful gases. 

“Air that has passed through abandoned 
workings should not be used to ventilate live 
workings. 

“Trolley wires should not be in air return- 
ing from pillar-recovery work.” 

On June 15, 1951, a letter was forwarded 
to the secretary of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Mines by the chief of the Pitts- 
burgh branch of the Health and Safety Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Mines, calling the 
secretary’s attention to these serious haz- 
ards. 
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No acknowledgment was received. No ac- 
tion was taken. 

At the request of the company, because 
it was dissatisfied with the gassy classifi- 
cation of the mine made by the Bureau of 
Mines, the mine was reinspected on August 
23-24 and 27-28, 1951, and the same conclu- 
sions as to gas conditions were arrived at 
and the warnings of danger were repeated. 
A letter similar to the one forwarded by the 
Bureau of Mines Health and Safety Division 
on June 15, was forwarded to the secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Mines 
after this latest inspection. 

No acknowledgment was received. No ac- 
tion was taken on this report. 

On September 7, following the second 
inspection, Mr. J. J. Forbes, now Director 
of the Bureau of Mines, then Chief of the 
Health and Safety Division of the Bureau, 
wrote the president of the Carpentertown 
Coal & Coke Co., calling attention to the 
fact that air that had passed through aban- 
doned workings was continuing to be used 
to ventilate active workings. Mr. Forbes 
asked that the condition be corrected 
promptly and that the president of the com- 
pany advise him of any action taken to elimi- 
nate the hazard. 

No reply or acknowledgment was received 
from this communication. 

On September 21-24, 1951, a further in- 
spection of the mine was made by Federal 
inspectors of the Bureau of Mines, and, al- 
though the air samples taken indicated that 
the methane content of the air was not as 
great at this time as it had been during the 
June inspection, the inspectors nonetheless 
concluded that the mine should operate as 
@ gassy mine and that the recommendations 
applicable to gassy mines should continue to 
apply. 

Throughout these inspections, and in spite 
of the recommendations of the Federal in- 
spectors, the Pennsylvania Department of 
Mines continued to classify the mine as non- 
gassy, and it was so classified by that agency 
up to and including the date of the expiosion. 

The plain facts are that even though the 
mine had been considered gassy by the Fed- 
eral inspectors of the Bureau of Mines, even 
though warnings were issued to the proper 
State and company authorities, and even 
though the State of Pennsylvania was the 
only governmental agency with both this 
knowledge of danger and the power to act, 
no action was taken. 

I call your attention, Senator, to the anal- 
ogy that exists between the tragedies of 
Orient No. 2 and Carpentertown: 

1. In both cases the explosion was caused 
by methane gas moving into parts of the 
mine actively being worked. 

2. It is most likely that in both instances 
the ignition factor was an arc or spark from 
unsafe electric machinery working in im- 
properly ventilated areas of the mine. & 

3. In both instances the Federal inspectors 
hed warned of the dangerous condition of 
these mines and those warnings had gone 
unheeded. 

Senator NEExy, I feel that the pattern for 
mine disaster has been spelled out for us 
clearly in the past 40 days. We have had 
the knowledge to prevent the death of 125 
men, but we in the Federal Government have 
not. had the power to protect them from 
death. We have known that these mines 
were seriously dangerous. We have issued 
warnings to company Officials and to State 
Officials of the serious danger. Yet the 
proper action was not taken, and tragedy 
has been the result. We in the Federal Gov- 
ernment who have the knowledge required 
to protect our citizens from death and in- 
jury in the coal mines of our Nation do not 
have the legislative authority necessary for 
us to effect that protection. 
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As I have said before, in my opinion, we 
must have legislative authority from this 
Congress which will permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through the Department of the 
Interior, to— 

1. Close mines where factors constituting 
imminent danger are found to exist. 

2. Set up safety regulations designed to 
raise the over-all standards of safety 
throughout the coal] operations of our coun- 
try; and, further— 

Such legislation must contain such penalty 
clauses as will cause violation of Federal 
shut-down orders to be classed a felony car- 
rying heavy penalty, and the violation of 
safety regulations to be classed a misde- 
meanor. 

The law must have teeth; otherwise it will 
be an empty, ineffective, meaningless respon- 
sibility. 

I hear it argued that the States can en- 
force their own safety legislation more effec- 
tively than can the Federal Government. I 
submit to you the Carpentertown tragedy 
of last Saturday night as a case in refuta- 
tion of that argument. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment had been possessed with the power 
of enforcing its recommendations and regu- 
lations, Carpentertown would not have 
occurred. 

I hear it argued that any legislation on 
coal-mine safety should incorporate the 
safety rules and regulations in the act. I 
submit to you that new philosophies and 
standards of safety are constantly being 
adopted and improved to meet new tech- 
niques and mining methods according to 
various local conditions, and that such leg- 
islative mechanism would be difficult to 
adapt and change and might well lend itself 
to serious impracticability. 

Arguments against this legislation ema- 
nate from many sources, but none of them 
can be permitted to prevail in view of our 
Nation’s history for failure in the humani- 
tarian business of providing reasonable safety 
and protection for our coal-mine workers. 

In closing, let me say to you that I am 
personally very grateful to you and to your 
committee and to the Members of Congress 
for the fine work that is being done in con- 
nection with coal-mine safety legislation, 
and certainly the people of this Nation owe 
to you a debt of the deepest gratitude. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior, 

Hon. MATTHEW M. NEELY, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee 
on Mine Safety, 
United States Senate. 





THREAT TO CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may speak for 3 or 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Jersey? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in behalf of my colleague 
(Mr. HENDRICKSON] and myself I 
should like to speak briefly about what 
I consider to be a very serious threat to 
the civil liberties of the American peo- 
ple and to insert in the REcorp some 
communications I have received from 
persons in New Jersey who are justifi- 
ably concerned about this threat. 

Beginning last June there began in 
this Nation a wave of terrorism which 
has resulted in several murders, destruc- 
tion of property, desecration of religious 
places, and serious threats to our basic 


freedoms. These atrocities have in- 
cluded the bombing and attempted 
bombing of places of worship and pri- 
vate residences, and have challenged the 
rights of individuals to assemble, wor- 
ship, and be secure in their own homes. 

While these recent acts of violence 
seem to have been concentrated in the 
State of Florida, I am well aware that 
such acts are not necessarily limited to 
any particular State or region. It is ob- 
vious, moreover, that their occurrence 
anywhere in the United States is a mat- 
ter of grave concern to the entire Na- 
tion, as such flagrant violations of law 
and order in one State encourage simi- 
lar acts of terrorism in other States. 

As this reign of terror continued, it 
became apparent that law enforcement 
at the local, county, and State level was 
inadequate to cope with the situation. 
It also became apparent that there 
might well be violations of Federal law 
involved. I have been informed that 
investigations are proceeding at the 
Federal, State, county, and local level. 
Insofar as the Federal Government is 
concerned, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation is making the investigation 
but has not yet submitted a report. I 
cannot stress too strongly the necessity 
for a most thorough investigation by the 
FBI and for the promptest possible sub- 
mission of a report. On the basis of this 
report the Department of Justice should 
determine the extent to which existing 
legislation and methods of law enforce- 
ment are deficient and should be 
strengthened to prevent a similar pat- 
tern of violence from occurring in the 
future. 

Mr. President, this series of violent 
outbreaks has brought forth protests 
from individuals and groups throughout 
the Nation. Leaders of responsible citi- 
zens’ groups are shocked at these crimes 
and are deeply concerned over the pos- 
sible recurrence of such incidents. I 
ask unanimous consent that at this 
point in the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks, I may insert some examples of 
the correspondence I have received re- 
lating to this problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. First, Mr. 
President, I should like to refer to a let- 
ter from the Newark Civil Rights Com- 
mission. I might say that this commis- 
sion has done outstanding work in the 
Newark area in New Jersey in the field 
of race relations, and that it includes 
among its membership some of Newark’s 
most prominent citizens. I should like 
to read several paragraphs from a let- 
ter I received from Mr. David M. Lit- 
win, the chairman of the Newark Civil 
Rights Commission: 

We are sorely touched by the recent break- 
down of law and order in Florida, where 
Christian and Jewish religious institutions 
and Negro homes were bombed and Negro 
citizens were murdered in an outbreak of 
violence and terrorism. Although these 
events took place some 1,200 miles away, they 
are our direct concern, for anything that 
affects any of the peoples of our Nation has a 
direct impact upon the welfare of the cit- 
izens of this city. Any act of discrimination 


and bigotry against any minority, wherever 
situated, influences the status of all mi- 
norities. 

We who are vitally interested in the human 
relations and civil rights of our citizens can- 
not sit idly by and permit these incidents 
of lawlessness go unnoticed. Every such act 
is a serious set-back to the progress that we 
have made in recent years in the recognition 
of the brotherhood of man. As right-think- 
ing Americans, we must work to stop bigotry 
and prejudice by striking at its cancerous 
body wherever it rears its head. 

Every act of prejudice, intolerance, bigotry, 
and discrimination, because of race, color or 
creed, national origin or ancestry, is a menace 
to the institutions of a free democratic gov- 
ernment. The invasion or violation of any 
one of our civil rights gives the communistic 
countries an advantage for propaganda pur- 
poses in their cold war of attrition. We must 
not give them this ammunition. 


Mr. President, I shall not take the time 
of the Senate to read any of the many 
other communications I have received on 
this same subject, but I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks several examples. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


City oF TRENTON, N. J., 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
February 8, 1952. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Senator from New Jersey, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sm: I am enclosing herewith a certified 
copy of a resolution adopted by the Board of 
Commissioners of the City of Trenton, N. J., 
at a regular meeting held on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1952, entitled “Resolution con- 
demning acts of violence and lawlessness in 
the State of Florida.” 
Yours very truly, 
T. J. Burns, 
City Clerk. 
By ALBert G. HoweELL, 
Acting City Clerk. 
RESOLUTION CONDEMNING ACTS OF VIOLENCE 
AND LAWLESSNESS IN THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Whereas recent occurrences in the State 
of Florida have indicated a serious trend to- 
ward violence and lawlessness, as shown by 
the many atrocious crimes which have been 
perpetrated against the minority groups in 
that State and which have recently resulted 
in the deaths of a Mr. and Mrs. Harry T. 
Moore, decent and upright citizens of the 
community in which they resided; and 

Whereas the bombing and destruction of 
Catholic and Negro churches, Jewish syna- 
gogues, and homes and buildings belonging 
to such groups, have caused many innocent 
people to become the victims of the existing 
reign of terror; and 

Whereas such acts and conduct are a di- 
rect challenge of our democratic faith and 
processes and the denial of the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness guaran- 
teed to all people by our fundamental law 
as embodied in the State and Federal Con- 
stitutions: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Board of Commissioners 
of the City of Trenton, That it vigorously and 
wholeheartedly condemns the acts and con- 
duct afore-mentioned in the State of Florida, 
or anywhere else in the United States and 
respectfully urges Congressman CHARLES R. 
HOWELL to immediately demand a congres- 
sional investigation of the acts and conduct 
afore-mentioned in the State of Florida, or 
anywhere else in the United States; and that 
such action be taken by the President and the 
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executive branch of the Government as may 
be necessary to apprehend the murderers of 
the said Harry Moore and his wife; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That Congress immediately en- 
act such legislation as may be deemed neces- 
sary to put an end to such outrage 2us acts; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the Honorable Harry 
S. Truman, President of the United States; 
to the Honorable H. ALEXANDER SMITH and 
ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, United States Sena- 
tors for the State of New Jersey; the Honor- 
able CHarRLes R. HoweELt, Representative of 
the Fourth Congressional District of the 
State of New Jersey and to the local press. 
WARREN W. ORPEN, 
ANDREW J. DUCH, 
Donat J. CONNOLLY, 
Sipo L. RIDOLFI. 
Adopted February 7, 1952. 
I hereby certify that this is a true copy. 
ALBERT G. HOWELL, 
City Clerk, 
Dated, Trenton, N. J., February 8, 1952. 


Newark, N, J., February 5, 1952. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Montclair branch of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People urgently beseeches you to exert your 
influence upon Attorney General McGrath 
to call a Federal grand jury with the ap- 
pointment of a special assistant attorney 
general to prosecute Sheriff Willis McCall for 
the murder of Samuel Shepherd and the 
wounding of Walter Lee Irvin; also, the 
bombing of the home of Harry T. and Har- 
riet Moore, which resulted in their deaths. 
It is our sincere hope that you will strongly 
urgs the Department of Justice to conduct 


a thorough investigation with respect to the 


apprehension of the parties. We further 
urge that you introduce effective legislation 
providing for extreme penalties to be im- 
posed upon those who commit these bar- 
barous crimes. Such wanton violation of 
civil rights has stigmatized our democratic 
society and reduced our prestige and self- 
respect before the eyes of the civilized world. 
RAYMOND L. JOHNSON. 


HuMAN RELATIONS COUNCIL OF NUTLEY, 
Nutley, N. J., January 25, 1952. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SMITH: As citizens of a de- 
mocracy, we have read with mounting horror 
of the bombings which have occurred in the 
State of Florida during the past 9 months. 
The bombing murder of a Negro citizen and 
the subsequent death of his wife are of deep 
concern to every American. 

Acts of violence of this kind are. usually 
the result of frustrations of individuals or 
groups of individuals released against others 
who may be different. It would seem to us 
that every resource of law and public action 
should be utilized to build attitudes and 
relationships among all the citizens of our 
great country so that no one will feel the 
need for violence in dealing with members 
of any racial, religious, or ethnic group. 

We urge you to use every power of your 
office in securing congressional action to try 
to reduce the causes of racial and religious 
strife and to find and bring the perpetrators 
of this violence to justice. 

Respectfully yours, 
HuMAN RELATIONS COUNCIL OF 
NUTLEY, 
MURIEL WEBER 
(Mrs. Sanford Weber), 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is especially urgent that positive 
action be taken now to prevent such ter- 
rorism before it increases. History has 
shown clearly that intergroup friction 
and resulting violence increase during 
times of stress. With the probability 
that international tension will continue 
for some time, it is especially important 
that waves of lawlessness, which weaken 
the Nation’s unity and lower its inter- 
national prestige, be curbed. Let me em- 
phasize again the critical importance of 
a thorough and prompt report on the 
pending investigation of these outbreaks 
by the FBI, and the most careful study 
of this report by the Department of Jus- 
tice to determine the extent to which 
existing legislation and methods of law 
enforcement are deficient and should be 
strengthened to prevent a similar pat- 
tern of violence from occurring in the 
future. : 


ADDITIONAL POWERS GRANTED NEW- 
BOLD MORRIS—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO, 355) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read by the legislative clerk. 

(For the President’s message, see to- 
day’s proceedings of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. ) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The message from the President 
and the accompanying paper will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, in 
connection with the message of the Pres- 
ident just read and to carry out the rec- 
ommendations of the message, I intro- 
duce a joint resolution. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 132) to 
provide the power of subpena in certain 
investigations relating to improper and 
illegal conduct in the transaction of the 
business of the Government of the 
United States, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. CLEMENTS, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON LABOR DISPUTES IN NON- 
FERROUS METALS INDUSTRY—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. 
NO. 354) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the 
United States, which was read, and, with 
the accompanying paper, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

(For the President’s message, see to- 
day’s proceedings in the House of Rep- 
resentatives.) 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business which is the bill 
(S. 50) to provide for the admission of 
Alaska into the Union. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, one of 
the keenest humorists in the United 
States is Mr. Fletcher Knebel, whose 
column appears regularly in the Wash- 
ington Star under the title, “Potomac 
Fever.” Last night one of Mr. Knebel’s 
observations, which I thought was very 
well pointed and observant, read as 
follows: 

Republicans blast the Truman adminis- 
tration in Lincoln Day speeches around 
the country. Lincoln is the GOP patron 
saint. He’d have to be—only a saint could 
forgive what’s being said today in his name. 


All over the United States this week, 
Republican Senators, Representatives, 
and party brass hats are talking about 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Some of them are worthy spokesmen. 
They believe, as Lincoln did, that all 
men really were created equal; that gov- 
ernment should be not alone by and of 
but for the people; that it should be an 
instrument not for special privilege but 
for the public good. 

But others, I regret to say, are using 
the anniversary of this great man’s birth 
merely as a stage setting for unbridled 
attacks on the very things he stood for— 
on Government action to implement the 
human rights and human justice to 
_ he dedicated his career and his 
ife. 

I have read and heard some of these 
Lincoln Day speeches. They indicate 
that the Republican Party has gone a 
long way from the principles of govern- 
ment enunciated by Abraham Lincoln, 
In one of the greatest anachronistic ma- 
neuvers of all history, it has gone a long 
way indeed—backward. 

I am addressing the Senate briefly on 
this subject, because I believe it would 
be healthy for us, as Americans, to pause 
a few moments and consider s.me of the 
things that President Lincoln himself 
said, as reflecting what he might do and 
think of the problems that face us if 
he were with us today. 

Abraham Lincoln was not a narrow 
man or a negative man. He was not a 
man to turn to past prejudices when fac- 
ing a real and dangerous problem of the 
hour. Had he been, he could not have 
saved the Nation. And were our Na- 
tion today in the hands of some of those 
who use his name and his memory to 
make scurrilous attacks on those who 
employ the same broad approach to 
human problems, and to the Nation’s 
safety, the approach that his expressed 
views indicate he would surely employ if 
he were with us now, our dangers today 
would be far greater. 

We read and hear repeatedly, for ex- 
ample, the allegation that the adminis- 
trations of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Harry S. Truman are leading this Nation 
down the road to socialism. I rather 
imagine that if such a foolish statement 
were made before the man who had an 
icy contempt for pettiness, he might 
make the soft suggestion that weekly 
wages, net farm income, and corporate 
profits, now and in 1932, be compared. 

To those who shudder “socialism” 
when our free system is strengthened by 
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some constructive act of government, 
Lincoln might say, as he once did: 

The legitimate object of government is 
to do for the people what needs to be done, 
but which they cannot, by individual effort 
do at all, or do so well, for themselves, 


I can imagine Lincoln’s reaction to 
those twentieth century men with six- 
teenth century minds who say, and 
rightly, that business should be protected 
fully against an inequitable impact of the 
defense mobilization economy, but in the 
next breath argue that the Federal Gov- 
ernment holds no responsibility for the 
well being of workers thrown out of their 
jobs by the wrenching dislocations of a 
guns-and-butter transition. 

Lincoln said: 

Labor is prior to, and independent of, cap- 
ital. Capital is only the fruit of labor and 
could never have existed if labor had not 
first existed. Labor is the superior of capi- 
tal, and deserves much the higher consid- 
eration. 

But capital has its rights, which are as 
worthy of protection as any other rights. 


Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I shall be glad to yield 
when I conclude. 

It is not hard to guess how Lincoln, 
himself the target of heartless, baseless, 
conscienceless attacks while he was about 
the task cf saving the Union might react 
to the modern rash of demagogs. When 
abuse of him was at its height Lin- 
coln said: 

If the great American people only keep 
their temper on both sides of the line, the 
troubles will come to an end, and the ques- 
tions which now distract the country will be 
settled, * * * and just as other clouds 
have cleared away in due time, so will this 
great Nation continue to prosper as here- 
tofore. 


Those who have been found in that 
musty museum of mummified mentality 
“known as the Society of Sentinels forge 
restrictive covenants for organized labor, 
their calendars hanging unturned for 
more than a century. 

But 92 years ago Lincoln said: 

I am glad to see * * * a system of 
labor * * * und2r which laborers can 
strike when they want to, where they are not 
obliged to work under all circumstances. I 
like the system which lets a man quit when 
he wants to, and wish it might prevail every- 
where. The strongest bond of human sym- 
pathy, outside of the family relation, should 
be one uniting all working people, of all na- 
tions and tongues and kindreds. 


But Lincoln looked at both sides of the 
coin, a trait not always shared by his 
latter-day lauditors. He said: 

Nor should this lead to a war upon prop- 
erty or the owners of property. Property is 
the fruit of labor; property is desirable; it is 
a positive good in the world. 

That some should be rich shows that oth- 
ers may become rich, and hence is just en- 
couragement to industry and enterprise. 


Some of the more strident voices raised 
about the land this week insist that our 
Government is about to be seized from 
within by a hard core of revolutionaries, 

Said Abraham Lincoln: 

Whatever might be the wishes or disposi- 
tions of foreign states, the integrity of our 
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country and the stability of our Government 
mainly depend * * * on the loyalty, 
virtue, patriotism, and intelligence of the 
American people. 


Do the false disciples of Lincoln lack 
his faith in the people? 

If Abraham Lincoln were alive today, 
he might find himself among the thin 
strip of forward-looking Republicans 
who see danger in the policies of those 
who dominate their own party. 

But more likely he would be a Dem- 
ocrat. 

Mr. BRIDGES. 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. MOODY.- I am delighted to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from New 

Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I was very much in- 
terested in some of the Lincoln quota- 
tions which the Senator from Michigan 
read. I wonder if he feels that he is in 
a position, Abraham Lincoln having died 
87 years ago, to interpret Lincoln’s phi- 
losophy and tell how it would be applied 
today. I could hear only a portion of the 
Senator’s remarks. As I understood 
him, he not only quoted Abraham Lin- 
coln, but he interpreted how Lincoln 
would analyze and face problems today. 
I should like to know how the Senator 
from Michigan is able to set himself up 
as an authority to interpret what Lin- 
coln would think today, when Lincoln 
died 87 years ago. 

Mr. MOODY. I did no such thing, of 
course. 

Mr. BRIDGES. If the Senator did 
not, I beg his pardon, but I understood 
him to say that if Lincoln were alive to- 
day, he would think and act in a certain 
manner. 

Mr. MOODY. If the Senator was 
present in the Chamber when I began 
my remarks, he will remember that I 
read from Mr. Fletcher Knebel’s obser- 
vations. He said that Lincoln would 
have to be a saint, because only a saint 
could forgive what is being said in his 
name today. 

My objection is that a great deal is be- 
ing said today in Lincoln’s name which 
I doubt he would say if he were here. I 
have quoted some of the things which he 
actually did say, so that the country may 
be reminded of them, and so it may not 
be misled by some of the misrepresenta- 
tions of his position which have been 
presented to the country. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Of course, we are de- 
lighted to have the Senator from Michi- 
gan interpret the philosophy of the 
founder of the Republican Party and 
give us his views on various subjects. 
Up to this time, generally speaking, the 
Republicans have been able to do so, but 
we are very glad to have the contribution 
of the able Senator from Michigan. I 
know that he offers it in good spirit. 

Mr. MOODY. I was merely pointing 
out that I hoped that all members of the 
Republican Party, instead of only some 
of them, would continue to hew to the 
line in interpreting the ideas of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I believe that Repub- 
licans are certainly imbued with the 
spirit of Abraham Lincoln. If I may do 
some interpreting, I believe that if Lin- 


Mr. President, will 
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coln were alive today we would have a 
different kind of nation than we have 
today. 

Mr. MOODY. I think the Nation is a 
pretty good Nation today. Does not the 
Senator agree with me? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. BREWSTER. In a few days or 
a few weeks the great party of which 
the Senator from Michigan is a member 
will celebrate the anniversary of the 
birth of Andrew Jackson. 

Mr. MOODY. That is correct. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I wonder if at that 
time they will address themselves to the 
policies of Andrew Jackson, under which 
he paid off all the public debt and re- 
turned surplus funds in the Treasury to 
the various States? We received a check 
in Maine which was very much appre- 
ciated. I wonder if that is to be the 
policy of the party to which the Senator 
belongs, in celebrating the birthday an- 
niversary of Andrew Jackson. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for an observa- 
tion? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. I believe that we 
ought to consider the question which 
has been raised: We ought also to re- 
member Andrew Jackson’s fight against 
predatory, selfish greed, and we ought to 
talk about present-day apostles of such 
greed. I think we shall have plenty to 
say on that subject. God knows, we 
have plenty to talk about. 

Mr. MOODY. Iam delighted to have 
the observation of the Senator from 
Connecticut. I also point out that if 
Andrew Jackson were alive today I think ° 
the Senator from Maine would agree that 
he would not have failed properly to arm 
the country to resist the aggressions of 
the Red empire. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I believe it was 
Andrew Jackson who instituted the spoils 
system in this country, which has 
reached its full flower, apparently, un- 
der the current administration. 

Mr. MOODY. Is the Senator for or 
against Andrew Jackson? 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President; will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me 
fr an observation? 

Mr. MOODY. I am always glad to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. I think the present 
civil-service system is a system to which 
both parties subscribe, even with all its 
faults. However, I question the use of 
the words “full flower.” The other day 
I was reading from not too ancient his- 
tory. Iread that Mr. Mellon, the former 
Secretary of the Treasury, had suggested 
that Senator Couzens, in his resolution 
for an investigation of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, was ill-advised and was 
trying to hurt the morale of the Bureau. 
He sa‘d that he had discharged 1756 
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deputy collectors of internal revenue who 
had been false to their trust. I think 
that was the number. At that time we 
were collecting $11,000,000,000 in reve- 
nue. It now develops—and I hope I shall 
not be held to the exact figure—that the 
number recently involved was 156. To- 
day we are collecting about fifty-five bil- 
lion or sixty billion dollars. So I ques- 
tion whether the situation has flowered 
quite to the extent that it did under the 
administration of Mr. Mellon. 

Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON., I should like to con- 
clude my remarks. Whether it is 1, 156, 
or 756, it is too many. I merely wanted 
to make a comment on the extent of the 
flowering of the situation. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I should like to ask 
whether the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Moopy] would include in his quotations 
from Lincoln two additional quotations. 
The first cne is from an address which 
Lincoln delivered at Springfield, Ill., on 
June 15, 1858. It reads: 

If we could first know where we are and 
whither we are tending we could better judge 
what to do and how to do it. 


I believe that to be a very appropriate 
quotation from Lincoln. 

Mr. MOODY. I think it is very appro- 
priate, and I shall be glad to include it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The second quotation 
is from an address which Lincoln de- 
livered at Bloomington, Ind., on May 29, 
1856. 

Mr. MOODY. I may add that at a 
time when we are faced by the threat of 
Communist world revolution we cannot 
tell what the future will bring, because 
we cannot read the minds of the gang- 
sters in the Kremlin. I am sure the 
Senator from New Hampshire will agree 
with me on that score. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The second quota- 
tion reads: 

We live in the midst of alarms; anxiety 
beclouds the view; we expect some new dis- 
aster with each newspaper we read. Are we 
in a healthful political state? Are not the 
tendencies plain? Do not the signs of the 
times point plainly in the way in which we 
are going? 


I believe that to be a very appropriate 
quotation also. 

Judging by his remarks, I ask the Sen- 
ator from Michigan whether he is get- 
ting ready to run for office on the Re- 
publican platform. 

Mr. MOODY. Certainly not. 

Mr. McMAHON. God forbid. m 

Mr. MOODY. I was reporting the 
philosophy of Lincoln, in his own words. 
Incidentally, I was making the same 
point which the Senator from New 
Hampshire made at the beginning of his 
remarks, namely, that a great many 
people attempt to justify many things 
merely because they belong to the same 
party that once gave the country a great 
President. 





ADMINISTRATION OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, two Members of the Senate, the 
senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] and the junior Senator from South 
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Carolina [Mr. JoHNsTon], have taken 
the floor in the past few days to raise 
questions concerning Puerto Rico. Both 
have emphasized the fact that reports 
have been emanating from the island to 
the effect that the present administra- 
tion there is exercising dictatorial tac- 
tics. 

This, Mr. President, would certainly 
be a shocking condition if true. As I 
have no facts concerning the situation, I 
shall not attempt to judge it at this time. 
I have been concerned, however, with 
the question or how the American tax- 
payers’ money is being spent in Puerto 
Rico. That certainly is a matter of 
grave interest to all of us. 

It is almost impossible to give an ac- 
curate figure as to the total amount of 
Federal funds allocated to Puerto Rico 
because of the many larger appropria- 
tion items in which Puerto Rican funds 
are hidden. We do know, however, that 
the amount is very large. It has been 
estimated as higher than $1,250,000,000 
over the past 10 years. We also know, 
Mr. President, that the Puerto Ricans 
enjoy a peculiar status in that no ex- 
cise, income, or other tax payments are 
made by the island government, busi- 
ness interests, or citizens to the United 
States Treasury. This is certainly a rare 
advantage not enjoyed by any of the 48 
States or the Territories of Alaska or 
Hawaii. For example, I am told that 
the State of Mississippi, which is rough- 
ly comparable to Puerto Rico in popu- 
lation, per capita income, and in the 
fact that it is largely an agricultural 
area, returns more than $80,000,000 an- 
nually to the Federal Treasury. Simi- 
larly, the State of Florida, which is 
somewhat larger and richer than Mis- 
sissippi or Puerto Rico, pays into the 
Treasury some $400,000,000 annually. I 
doubt that either of these States receives 
as much in Federal benefits of various 
kinds as does Puerto Rico. 

We all know, Mr. President, that 
Puerto Rico enjoys the unique advantage 
of keeping all revenue from the rum tax, 
which, incidentally, is collected for them 
by the Treasury Department. Also, the 
Customs Bureau collects duties for 
Puerto Rico on imports to the island and 
turns over the proceeds to the Puerto 
Rican government, not to the Federal 
Treasury. Incidentally, high customs 
duties in Puerto Rico are levied against 
United States goods and, although sold 
under the American flag and collected 
by United States customs agents, these 
proceeds go to the insular government. 

There are a few figures available with 
reference to Puerto Rico. For instance, 
in budget estimates for the fiscal year 
1953 Puerto Rico shares in a number of 
special funds to be earmarked for that 
island, Alaska, and Hawaii. Typical is 
a request for $26,919,000 for nutrition, 
improvement of rural living standards, 
conservation and development of home 
industries in the Territories. Congress 
has not yet been informed how much 
of the total amount would be allocated 
to Puerto Rico. There are a number of 
smaller items which, in the aggregate, 
become appreciably large, for example, 
a special fund of $159,000 is sought for 
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administration, operation, and mainte- 
nance of agricultural experiment sta- 
tions in Puerto Rico. 
Here are.a few comparative figures 
which are enlightening: 
Regular grants to States and Territories in 
the fiscal year 1951 











: Coopera- 
Agricul- ; : 
tive agri- 
: tural ex- “ School 
State periment cultural lunchiés 
stations extension 
work 
Avhanees.-2.22..2520.. $283, 025 $975, 419 ($1, 998, 817 
Mississippi__........- 328, 507 | 1, 232,146 | 2, 454, 497 
South Carolina....... 274, 533 848, 524 | 2, 133, 332 
Puerto Rico. .-....... 247, 786 583, 264 | 2, 850, 658 





It is interesting to note that in most 
instances the States matched Federal 
contributions in these appropriations, 
w :ile Puerto Rico did not. 

Further comparisons show, for the 
fiscal year 1951: 





fons chen Commodity 
s s Seedit: Gon, 
cultural eom- were 
State modities, value Rolaa ot 
of commodities commaoditi 
distributed mace ies 
within States | donated 
——7.--- 
Asbonane |. cccssidsssd $641, 748 $728, 440 
Mississippi__............ 342, 738 654, 726 
South Carolina.......... 376, 233 1, 045, 349 
Puerto Rico_............ 1, 135, 783 1, 134, 400 





Pursuing the comparison between Mis- 
sissippi and Puerto Rico, it is interest- 
ing to nove the following figures repre- 
senting certain grants by the Federal 
Security Agency to the States and Ter- 
ritories during the fiscal year 1951: 
Comparison of certain regular Federal 

Security Agency grants to Mississippi and 

Puerto Rico during fiscal year 1951 








General 
State vD TB | health | Mental 
control | control | sanita- | health 
tion 
th eo loo 
MississippI _....-..--|$209, 682)$157, 889}$360, 130) $50, 423 
Puerto Rico.......-- | 215, 703 202, 092 340, 000| 52,019 
Hospital 
Cancer Heart 

State : construc- 

control | disease tion 
Mississippi b eiduacumbee $69, 961 $28, 321 |$4, 661, 572 
Puerto Rico._.......... 54, 494 23, 381 | 1, 333, 646 





Mr. President, I shall cite one more 
comparative table. It represents expend- 
itures made by the Federal Government 
as direct payments to States under co- 
operative arrangements and expendi- 
tures within States which provided re- 
lief and other aid. This has to do with 
the fiscal year 1951 also. 

Expenditures made by the Government as 
direct payments to States under coopera- 
tive arrangements and expenditures with- 
in States which provided relief and other 
aid, fiscal year 1951 


Org ii i skh whtincacenin $51, 378, 383 
DON... dnp tad cdiecnedee ae 106, 590, 440 
eT a 35, 819, 902 
SEG BE ccccnnebernenene 30, 665, 635 
De. DRGRE. Go cntcicuconaue 21, 864, 280 
‘West Virwitiia... 2.512220... 46, 271, 356 
Mawel. 2 sciil Sule sais 22, 478, 673 

ie sainitiialin ph endaciin cane niece 54, 412, 416 
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Mr. President, although the compara- 
tive figures I have cited are fragmentary, 
they do demonstrate that mainland tax- 
payers’ money is being spent in Puerto 
Rico for the benefit of Puerto Rico alone, 
and that the island returns nothing to 
the mother country. I do not mean by 
this that Puerto' Rico necessarily should 
return anything to our Treasury or that 
it is improper for us to subsidize the 
island. My point is, Mr. President, that 
in view of the fact that we do subsidize 
Puerto Rico without return, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress of the United 
States, which has appropriated these 
large amounts of money for the benefit 
of Puerto Rico, to be absolutely certain 
that those amounts are being used prop- 
erly in every sense of the word. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that Governor Mufioz Marin’s 
inauguration in 1948 is reported to have 
cost $1,000,000, and that the cost of 
maintaining his official residence is said 
to have increased more than sixfold over 
that of his predecessor. Other interest- 
ing items are the budget of $120,000 per 
year for a New York publicity firm to sell 
Puerto Rico, and an additional ninety- 
odd-thousand dollars for junkets to 
Puerto Rico by American newspapermen 
and others who might be helpful to the 
government’s propaganda program. If 
these expenditures represent the gov- 
ernment’s policy in handling its funds, 
certainly we should take a close look at 
the entire spending program in Puerto 
Rico, so as to see just what is happening 
to the part of the American tax dollar 
that is being allocated to Puerto Rico. 

Mr. O’MAHONMEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield to me? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I should like to 
say to the Senator from Maryland, in 
connection with the remarks he has just 
made, that in the year 1947 or the year 
1948, when the Senator’s namesake, the 
senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
BurtLer] was chairman of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, a sub- 
committee of that committee went to 
Puerto Rico and inspected the entire 
island, under the direction of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. I was happy to be 
one of the members of that subcommit- 
tee. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MatoneE], and the Senator fror. Montana 
(Mr. Ecton] were other memers of the 
subcommittee, as I recall. We made a 
very thorough study of the operations 
of the then Government, under Gov- 
ernor Pifiero, a very intelligent, ener- 
getic, and active man, of great desire to 
serve the people of that island. We vis- 
ited the legislature, over one of the 
houses of which—I have forgotten now 
which one it was, but I believe it was the 
House of Representatives—the present 
Governor, Mr. Luis Mufios Marin, was 
the presiding officer. 

As a result of that visit, the members 
of the subcommittee, upon their return 
to Washington, endorsed unanimously, 
as I recall, the bill of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. BuTLeR] to provide for 
the popular election of the Governor of 
Puerto Rico. We were particularly im- 


pressed with the incentives which were 
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being granted by the Territorial gov- 
ernment for the establishment of new 
industries within the island. 

The expenditures to which the Sen- 
ator from Maryland has just referred 
were, I am sure—certainly this is true 
in the case of the expenditures which 
were being made at that time—for the 
purpose of bringing in new sources of 
revenue which might tend to make the 
Island of Puerto Rico and the people of 
Puerto Rico less dependent than they 
had been upon the generosity of the 
people of the United States. Let me say 
that this generosity is not a matter of 
recent origin. Since immediately after 
the Spanish-American War, the Con- 
gress of the United States has always 
been most desirous of encouraging the 
development of better living standards 
among the people of Puerto Rico. Iam 
quite confident that the Senator from 
Maryland will find, upon investigation, 
that the people and the Government of 
Puerto Rico have taken rather success- 
ful advantage of the opportunities which 
have been extended. 

The policy of the committee, under 
the chairmanship of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Butter], was to encour- 
age a greater participation in public 
affairs of the masses of the people and 
to promote the economic status of the 
island. We were unanimous in that re- 
gard, 

In the Eighty-first Congress, when I 
became chairman of the committee, 


again there was complete unanimity, as~ 


I recall, among the Members of the 
committee with respect to the steps 
which were being taken to promote 
the highest degree of self-government 
among those people, 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Icertain- 
ly thank the Senator from Wyoming for 
the contribution he has made—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Maryland will per- 
mit, I should like to say, further, that 
in the Eighty-first Congress it was the 
unanimous opinion of our committee 
that the people of Puerto Rico should be 
enabled to adopt a constitution of their 
own, and Public Law 600, of the Eighty- 
first Congress, enacted on July 3, 1950, 
provided for the submission of the act 
authorizing the holding of a constitu- 
tional convention to the neople of Puerto 
Rico, for their approval or rejection. 

Section 2 of that law provides: 

Upon the approval of this act by a ma- 
jority of the voters participating in such 
referendum, the Legislature of Puerto Rico 
is authorized to call a constitutional con- 
vention to draft a constitution for the said 
island of Puerto Rico. 


In that election, by a vote of 350,000 
to 110,000, the holding of the constitu- 
tional convention was approved. 

Section 3 of that law provides that if 
the constitution is adopted by the people 
of Puerto Rico, it shall be submitted to 
the President of the United States; and 
if he finds that such constitution con- 
forms with the applicable provisions of 
that act and of the Constitution of the 
United States, it shall be referred to the 
Congress; and the Congress is specifi- 
cally given the responsibility of acting 
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upon that constitution, which cannot 
become effective until it is approved by 
the Congress. 

I am happy to be able to say that the 
constitution, which was adopted by such 
an overwhelming vote, has already been 
approved by the constitutional conven- 
tion, which was in session from Septem- 
ber 17, 1951, to February 6, 1952. Nine- 
ty-two delegates were elected by popular 
election. When the final vote came, 
the constitution was approved by a vote 
of 88 yeas and 3 nays, 1 absent. Still 
there has to be a popular referendum, 
and that referendum will take place on 
the 3d of March, this year. After action 
by the people in the referendum, the 
measure will be sent to the United States, 
to be handled in accordance with the 
eect of law which I have already 
read. 

If the Senator from Maryland will 
indulge me a moment further, I should 
like to read the preamble to the consti- 
tution, which the delegates to this con- 
stitutional convention have drawn. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Iam very 
happy to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. This morning, 
the Commissioner to the Congress from 
Puerto Rico, Dr. FERN6s-ISERN, was good 
enough to hand me a copy of this 
constitution; and, for the first time, I 
have had the opportunity to glance at it. 
The preamble is particularly stimulat- 
ing, it seems to me, because it indicates 
that the attitude which we have taken 
to help the people of Puerto Rico develop 
their economic and cultural status is 
bearing fruit in the American tradition. 
The preamble reads: 

We, the people of Puerto Rico, in order to 
organize ourselves politically on a fully dem- 
ocratic basis, to promote the general wel- 
fare, and to secure for ourselves and our 
posterity the complete enjoyment of human 
rights, placing our trust in Almighty God, 
do ordain and establish this constitution for 
the commonwealth which, in the exercise of 
our natural rights, we now create within our 
union with the United States of America. 

In so doing, we declare: 

The democratic system is fundamental to 
the life of the Puerto Rican community; 

We understand that the democratic sys- 
tem of government is one in which the will 
of the people is the source of public power, 
the political order is subordinate to the 
rights of man, and the free participation of 
the citizen in collective decisions is assured; 

We consider as determining factors in our 
life our citizenship of the United States of 
America and our aspiration continually to 
enrich our democratic heritage in the indi- 
vidual and collective enjoyment of its rights 
and privileges; our loyalty to the principles 
of the Federal Constitution; the coexistence 
in Puerto Rico of the two great cultures of 
the American Hemisphere; our fervor for 
education; our faith in justice; our devotion 
to the courageous, industrious, and peaceful 
way of life; our fidelity to individual human 
values above and beyond social position, 
racial differences, and economic interests; 
and our hope for a better world based on 
these principles. 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 

* ident, I thank the Senator. The objec- 
tives, as stated in that preamble, are 
very worthy, and I think we would all 
like to see them accomplished. The de- 
bate was touched off by my statement 
that $1,000,000 had been spent for the 
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inauguration of the President of Puerto 
Rico, that the cost of maintaining the 
president’s residence had increased six- 
fold, that $129,000 a year was being paid 
to an advertising firm in New York, and 
that approximately $90,000 in addition 
was being spent for other advertising 
and publicity purposes. All this may 
turn out to be good. The Senator from 
Maryland is not expressing an opinion 
on that. " 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I understand. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. ButIam 
saying those dollars belong to the tax- 
payers of the United States, and that the 
Congress is bound to ascertain how they 
are spent. All I am asking that we do 
here is to see that the taxpayers’ money 
is safeguarded. I want to see Puerto 
Rico get along, as does the Senator. 
They are a fine people, but I think we 
must take a look every nuw and then to 
see what they are doing with our money. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mtr. President, if 
the Senator will be good enough to yield, 
I want to say that, of course, I am in 
complete agreement with that state- 
ment. What I am trying to point out, 
however, is that the Congress of the 
United States, all through this century, 
from the time Puerto Rico was taken 
over and was made a responsibility, has 
been most generous to that island, what- 
ever administration was in power. I 
point out, however, in addition to that, 
that the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs is not unaware of its re- 
sponsibility to investigate these various 
matters, though some of the concessions 
by way of tax revenues and others come 
from other committees. But inasmuch 
as the new constitution will have to be 
examined by the Congress, and inasmuch 
as it will be referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, I merely 
want to assure the Senator from Mary- 
land that every question which is raised 
and every charge which may be made, 
and every possible criticism which may 
be offered, will be thoroughly studied by 
the committee. I am quite sure it will 
be done in the same nonpartisan man- 
ner in which the committee has acted 
under the chairmanship of the Senator 
from Nebraska and under the present 
chairman. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I can as- 
sure the Senator that there is no parti- 
sanship in my remarks. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I believe that. 

Mr. EUTLER of Maryland. At the 
opening of my remarks, I stated that the 
senior Senator from Maine and the ju- 
nior Senator from South Carolina, who 
are of different political persuasions, had 
already spoken to this matter, and I 
think it is the sort of thing that we must 
look into, and that, without any charges 
being made, we should give it immediate 
consideration. 

Mr. President, I am deeply disturbed 
by reports that the present administra- 
tion of Puerto Rico is not operating in 
the most efficient and proper way. 

It would seem that we have given free 
rein to the administration in Puerto Rico 
in a way that could jeopardize funds 
taken from the Treasury of the United 
States. Certainly we have every right to 
demand that full accounting be made by 
the custodians of those funds whether 
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they be the insular government in Puerto 
Rico or the Interior Department, or both. 

It is for this reason that I join with 
the senior Senator from Maine and the 
junior Senator from South Carolina in 
the opinion that a full investigation of 
Puerto Rican affairs should be made. 
This investigation should embrace all of 
the economic, social, and political facets 
of the island’s affairs because we all know 
that each of these facets impinges on 
the others; that they are so enmeshed it 
is impossible to examine the financial 
questions, for example, without investi- 
gation of the political questions. 

If it is true that the government is 
using dictatorial metheds it would be 
fair to assume that financial chicanery 
is part and parcel of such methods. 

If also it is true, as the Senator from 
South Carolina said, that the Interior 
Department and the Puerto Rican Gov- 
ernment are working together “to ob- 
scure the operations of the Puerto Rican 
Government and the many federal 
agencies in Puerto Rico,” financial ir- 
regularities might well be part and parcel 
of this also. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 
say that I strongly recommend, in fair- 
ness to the Interior Department and the 
government of Puerto Rico:on the one 
hand, and the American taxpayer on the 
other, that this matter be thoroughly 
sifted so that we can feel confident that 
all is right in Puerto Rico or go about 
setting it right. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY subsequently said: 

Mr. President, earlier in the day I read 
the preamble of the proposed new con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. The document itself is of great 
interest, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the entire text may be printed in 
the body of the Recorp in connection 
with my remarks, as a matter of public 
information anc the information of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 

PuERTO RIco 

We, the people of Puerto Rico, in order to 
organize ourselves politically on a fully demo- 
cratic basis, to promote the general welfare, 
and to secure for ourselves and our posterity 
the complete enjoyment of human rights, 
placing our trust in Almighty God, do ordain 
and establish this constitution for the com- 
monwealth which, in the exercise of our na- 
tural rights, we now create within our union 
with the United States of America. 

In so doing, we declare: 

The democratic system is fundamental to 
the life of the Puerto Rican community; 

We understand that the democratic sys- 
tem of government is one in which the will 
of the people is the source of public power, 
the political order is subordinate to the 
rights of man, and the free participation of 
the citizen in collective decisions is assured; 

We consider as determining factors in our 
life our citizenship of the United States of 
America and our aspiration continually to 
enrich our democratic heritage in the indi- 
vidual and collective enjoyment of its rights 
and privileges; our loyalty to the principles 
of the Federal Constitution; the coexistence 
in Puerto Rico of the two great cultures of 
the American Hemisphere; our fervor for 
education; our faith in justice; our devotion 
to the courageous, industrious, and peaceful 
way of life; our fidelity to individual human 
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values above and beyond social position, ra- 
cial differences, and economic interests; and 
our hope for a better world based on these 
principles. 


ARTICLE I-—THE COMMONWEALTH 


Secrion 1. The Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico is hereby constituted. Its political 
power emanates from the people and shall be 
exercised in accordance with their will, with- 
in the terms of the compact agreed upon 
between the people of Puerto Rico and the 
United States of America. 

Sec. 2. The government of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico shall be republican in 
form and its legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive branches as established by this consti- 
tution shall be equally subordinate to the 
sovereignty of the people of Puerto Rico. 

Sec. 3. The political authority of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico shall extend 
to the Island of Puerto Rico and to the 
adjacent islands within its jurisdiction. 

Sec. 4. The seat of the government shall 
be the city of San Juan. 


ARTICLE II-—BILL OF RIGHTS 


Section 1. The dignity of the human be- 
ing is inviolable. All men are equal before 
the law. No discrimination shall be made 
on account of race, color, sex, birth, social 
origin or condition, or political or religious 
ideas. Both the laws and the system of 
public education shall embody these prin- 
ciples of essential human equality. 

Sec. 2, The laws shall guarantee the ex- 
pression of the will of the people by means 
of equal, direct and secret universal suffrage 
and shall protect the citizen against any 
coercion in the exercise of the electoral fran- 
chise. 

Sec. 3. No law shall be made respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof. There shall be 
complete separation of church and state. 

Sec. 4. No law shall be made abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press, or 
the right of the people peaceably to assem- 
ble. and to petition the government for a 
redress of grievances. 

Sec. 5. Every person has the right to an 
education which shall be directed to the 
full development of the human personality 
and to the strengthening of respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
There shall be a system of free and wholly 
nonsectarian public education, Instruction 
in the elementary and secondary schools 
shall be free and shall be compulsory in 
the elementary schools to the extent per- 
mitted by the facilities of the state. No 
public property or public funds shall be used 
for the support of schools or educational in- 
stitutions other than those of the state. 
Nothing contained in this provision shall 
prevent the state from furnishing to any 
child noneducational services established by 
law for the protection or welfare of chil- 
dren. 

Sec. 6. Persons may join with each other 
and organize freely for any lawful purpose, 
except in military or quasi-military 
organizations. 

Sec.7. The right to life, liberty, and the 
enjoyment of property is recognized as a 
fundamental right of man. The death pen- 
alty shail not exist. No person shall be de- 
prived of his liberty or property without due 
process of law. No person in Puerto Rico 
shall be denied the equal protection of the 
laws. No laws impairing the obligation of 
contracts shall be enacted. A minimum 
amount of property and possessions shall be 
exempt from attachment as provided by law. 

Sec. 8. Every person has the right to the 
protection of law against abusive attacks on 
his honor, reputation, and private or family 
life. 

Sec.9. Private property shall not be taken 
or damaged for public use except upon pay- 
ment of just compensation and in the man- 
ner provided by law. No law shall be en- 
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acted authorizing condemnation of print- 
ing presses, machinery, or material devoted 
to publications of any kind. The buildings 
in which these objects are located may be 
condemned only after a judicial finding of 
public convenience and necessity pursuant 
to procedure that shall be provided by law, 
and may be taken before such a judicial 
finding only when there is placed at the dis- 
position of the publication an adequate site 
in which it can be installed and continue to 
operate for a reasonable time. 

Sec. 10. The right of the people to be se- 
cure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects against unreasonable searches and 
seizures shall not be violated. 

Wire tapping is prohibited. 

No warrant for arrest or search and seizure 
shall issue except by judicial authority and 
only upon probable cause supported by oath 
or affirmation, and particularly describing 
the place to be searched and the persons to 
be arrested or the things to be seized. 

Evidence obtained in violation of this sec- 
tion shall be inadmissible in the courts. 

Src.11. In all criminal prosecutions, the 
accused shall enjoy the right to have a 
speedy and public trial, to be informed of 
the nature and cause of the accusation and 
to have a copy thereof, to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him, to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favor, to have assistance of counsél, and 
to be presumed innocent. 

In all prosecutions for a felony the ac- 
cused shall have the right of trial by an im- 
partial jury composed of 12 residents of the 
district, who may render their verdict by a 
majority vote which in no case may be less 
than nine. 

No person shall be compelled in any crim- 
inal case to be a witness against himself and 
the failure of the accused to testify may be 
neither taken into consideration nor com- 
mented upon against him. 

No person shall be twice put in jeopardy 
of punishment for the same offense. 

Before conviction every accused shall be 
entitled to be admitted to bail. 

Incarceration prior to trial shall not ex- 
ceed 6 months nor shall bail or fines be ex- 
cessive. No person shall be imprisoned for 
debt. 

Sec. 12.—Neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude shall exist except in the latter case 
as a punishment for crime after the ac- 
cused has been duly convicted. Cruel and 
unusual punishments shall not be inflicted. 
Suspension of civil rights including the 
right to vote shall cease upon service of the 
term of imprisonment imposed. 

No ex post facto law or bill of attainder 
shall be passed. 

Sec. 13.—The writ of habeas corpus shall 
be granted without delay and free of costs. 
The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless the public 
safety requires it in case of rebellion, in- 
surrection or invasion. Only the legislative 
assembly shall have the power to suspend 
the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
and the laws regulating its issuance. 

The military authority shall always be 
subordinate to civil authority. 

Sec. 14.—No titles of nobility or other 
hereditary honors shall be granted. No of- 
ficer or employee of the Commonwealth shall 
accept gifts, donations, decorations or offices 
from any foreign country or officer without 
prior authorization by the legislative 
assembly. 

Sec. 15. The employment of children less 
than 14 years of age in any occupation 
which is prejudicial to their health or 
morals or which places them in jeopardy 
of life or limb is prohibited. 

No child less than 16 years of age shall 
be kept in custody in a jail or peniten- 
tiary. 

Sec. 16. The right of every employee to 
choose his occupation freely and to re- 
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sign therefron is recognized, as is his right 
to equal pay for equal work, to a reasonable 
minimum salary, to protection against risks 
to his health or person in his work or eme 
ployment, and to an ordinary workday which 
shall not exceed eight hours. An employee 
may work in excess of this daily limit only 
if he is paid extra compensation as provided 
by law, at a rate never less than one and one- 
half times the regular rate at which he is 
employed. 

Src. 17. Persons employed by private busi- 
nesses, enterprises and individual employ- 
ers and by agencies or instrumentalities of 
the government operating as private busi- 
nesses or enterprises, shall have the right to 
organize and to bargain collectively with 
their employers through representatives of 
their own free choosing in order to promote 
their welfare. 

Sec. 18. In order to assure their right to 
organize and to bargain collectively, persons 
employed by private businesses, enterprises 
and individual employers and by agencies 
or instrumentalities of the government Op- 
erating as private businesses or enterprises, 
in their direct relations with their own em- 
ployers shall have the right to strike, to 
picket and to engage in other legal concerted 
activities, 

Nothing herein contained shall impair the 
authority of the legislative assembly to 
enact laws to deal with grave emergencies 
that clearly imperil the public health or 
safety or essential public services. 

Sec. 19. The foregoing enumeration of 
rights shall not be construed restrictively 
nor does it contemplate the exclusion of 
other rights not specifically mentioned 
which belong to the people in a democracy. 
The power of the legislative assembly to 
enact laws for the protection of the life, 
health and general welfare of the people 
shall likewise not be construed restrictively. 

Src. 20. The Commonwealth also recog- 
nizes the existence of the following human 
rights: 

The right of every person to receive free 
elementary and secondary education. 

The right of every person to obtain work. 

The right of every person to a standard of 
living adequate for the health and well- 
being of himself and of his family, and 
especially to food, clothing, housing, and 
medical care and necessary social services. 

The right of every person to social protec- 
tion in the event of unemployment, sick- 
ness, old age, or disability. 

The right of motherhood and childhood to 
special care and assistance. 

The rights set forth in this section are 
closely connected with the progressive de- 
velopment of the economy of the Common- 
wealth, and require, for their full effective- 
ness, sufficient resources and an agricultural 
and industrial development not yet attained 
by the Puerto Rican community. 

In the light of their duty to achieve the 
full liberty of the citizen, the people and 
the Government of Puerto Rico shall do 
everything in their power to promote the 
greatest possible expansion of the system of 
production, to assure the fairest distribu- 
tion of economic output, and to obtain the 
maximum understanding between individ- 
ual initiative and collective cooperation. 
The executive and judicial branches shall 
bear in mind this duty and shal construe the 
laws that tend to fulfill it in the most favor- 
able manner possible. 


ARTICLE IlI—THE LEGISLATURE 


Section 1. The legislative power shall be 
vested in a legislative assembly, which shall 
consist of two houses, the senate and the 
house of representatives, whose members 
shall be elected by direct vote at each gen- 
eral election. 

Sec. 2. The senate shall be composed of 27 
senators and the house of representatives of 
51 representatives, except as these numbers 
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may be increased in accordance with the 
provisions of section 7 of this article. 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of election of 
members of the legislative assembly, Puerto 
Rico shall be divided into 8 senatorial dis- 
tricts and 40 representative districts. Each 
senatorial district shall elect two senators 
and each representative district one repre- 
sentative. 

There shall also be 11 senators and 11 rep- 
resentatives elected at large. No elector may 
vote for more than one candidate for senator 
at large or for more than one candidate for 
representative at large. 

Sec. 4. In the first and subsequent elec- 
tions under this constitution the division of 
senatorial and representative districts as 
provided in article VIII shall be in effect. 
After each decennial census beginning with 
the year 1960, said division shall be revised 
by a board composed of the chief justice of 
the supreme court as chairman and of two 
additional members appointed by the gover- 
nor with the advice and consent of the sen- 
ate. The two additional members shall not 
belong to the same political party. Any re- 
vision shall maintain the number of sena- 
torial and representative districts here cre- 
ated, which shall be composed of contiguous 
and compact territory and shall be organized, 
insofar as practicable, upon the basis of pop- 
ulation and means of communication. Each 
senatorial district shall always include five 
representative districts. 

The decisions of the board shall be made 
by majority vote and shall take effect in the 
general elections next following each revi- 
sion. The board shall cease to exist after the 
completion of each revision. 

Src. 5. No person shall be a member of 
the legislative a-sembly unless he is able 
to read and write the Spanish or English 
language and unless he is a citizen of the 
United States and of Puerto Rico and has 
resided in Puerto Rico at least 2 years imme- 
diately prior to the date of his election or 
appointment. No person shall be a member 
of the senate who is not over 30 years of age, 
and no person shall be a member of the house 
of representatives who is not over 25 years of 
age. 

Src. 6. No person shall be eligible to elec- 
tion or appointment as senator or representa- 
tive for a district unless he has resided there- 
in at least 1 year immediately prior to his 
election or appointment. When there is 
more than one representative district in a 
municipality, residence in the municipality 
shall satisfy this requirement. 

Sec. 7.—If in a general election more than 
two-thirds of the members of either house 
are elected from one political party or from 
a single ticket, as both are defined by law, 
the number of members shall be increased in 
the following cases: 

(a) If the party or ticket which elected 
more than two-thirds of the members of 
either or both houses shall have obtained 
less than two-thirds of the total number 
of votes cast for the office of governor, the 
number of members of the senate or of the 
house of representatives or of boih bodies, 
whichever may be the case, shall be in- 
creased by declaring elected a sufficient 
number of candidates of the minority party 
or parties to bring the total number of mem- 
bers of the minority party or parties to 9 
in the senate and to 17 in the house of rep- 
resentatives. When there is more than one 
minority party, said additional members 
shall be declared elected from among the 
candidates of each minority party in the pro- 
portion that the number of votes cast for 
the candidate of each of said parties for the 
office of governor bears to the total number 
of votes cast for the candidates of all the 
minority parties for the office of governor. 

When one or more minority parties shall 
have obtained representation in a propor- 
tion equal to or greater than the proportion 
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of votes received by their respective candi- 
dates for governor, such party or parties shall 
not be entitled to additional members until 
the representation established for each of 
the other minority parties under these pro- 
visions shall have been completed. 

(b) If the party or ticket which elected 
more than two-thirds of the members of 
either or both houses shall have obtained 
more than two-thirds of the total number 
of votes cast for the office of governor, and 
one or more minority parties shall not have 
elected the number of members in the sen- 
ate or in the house of representatives or in 
both houses, whichever may be the case, 
which corresponds to the proportion of votes 
cast by each of them for the office of governor, 
such additional number of their candidates 
shall be declared elected as is nececsary in 
order to complete said proportion as nearly 
as possible, but the number of senators of 
all the minority parties shall never, under 
this provision, be more than 9 or that of 
representatives more than 17. 

In order to select additional members of 
the legislative assembly from a mincrity party 
in accordance with these provisions, its can- 
didates at large who have not been elected 
shall be the first to be declared elected in 
the order of the votes that they have ob- 
tained, and thereafter its district candidates 
who, not having been elected, have obtained 
in their respective districts the highest pro- 
portion of th> total number of votes cast as 
compared to the proportion of votes cast in 
favor of other candidates of the same party 
not elected to an equal office in the other 
districts. 

The additional senators and representa- 
tives whose election is declared under this 
section shall be considered for all purposes 
as senators at large or representatives at 
large. 

The measures necessary to implement 
these guarantees, the method of adjudicat- 
ing fractions that may result from the ap- 
plication of the rules contained in this sec- 
tion, and the minimum number of votes that 
a minority party must cast in favor of its 
candidate for governor in order to have the 
right to the representation provided herein 
shall be determined by the legislative 
assembly. 

Sec. 8. The term of office of senators and 
representatives shall begin on the second day 
of January immediately following the date of 
the general election in which they shall have 
been elected. If, prior to the 15 months im- 
mediately preceding the date of the next gen- 
eral election, a vacancy occurs in the office 
of senator or representative for a district, the 
governor shall call a special election in said 
district within 30 days following the date on 
which the vacancy occurs. This election 
shall be held not later than 90 days after 
the call, and the person elected shall hold 
office for the rest of the unexpired term of 
his predecessor. When said vacancy occurs 
during a legislative session, or when the legis- 
lative assembly or the senate has been called 
for a date prior to the certification of the 
results of the special election, the presiding 
officer of the appropriate house shall fill said 
vacancy by appointing the person recom- 
mended by the central committee of the 
political party of which his predecessor in 
office was a member. Such person shall hold 
the office until certification of the election of 
the candidate who was elected. When the 
vacancy occurs within 15 months prior to a 
general election, or when it occurs in the 
office of a senator at large or a representative 
at large, the presiding officer of the appro- 
priate house shall fill it, upon the recom 
mendation of the political party of which the 
previous holder of the office was a member, 
by appointing a person selected in the same 
manner as that in which his predecessor was 
selected. A vacancy in the office of a sena- 
tor at large or a representative at large 
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elected as an independent candidate shall be 
filled by an election in all districts. 

Sec. 9. Each house shall be the sole judge 
of the election, returns, and qualifications 
of its members; shall choose its own Officers; 
shall adopt rules for its own proceedings 
appropriate to legislative bodies; and, with 
the concurrence of three-fourths of the total 
number of members of which it is composed, 
may expel any member for the causes estab- 
lished in section 21 of this article, authoriz- 
ing impeachments. The senate shall elect 
a president and the house of representatives 
a speaker from among their respective 
members. 

Sec. 10. The legislative assembly shall be 
deemed a continuous body during the term 
for which its members are elected and shail 
meet in regular session each year commenc- 
ing on the second Monday in January. The 
duration of regular sessions and the periods 
of time for introduction and consideration 
of bills shall be prescribed by law. When 
the governor calls the legislative assembly 
into special session it may consider only 
those matters specified in the call or in any 
special message sent to it by him during the 
session. No special session shall continue 
longer than 20 calendar days. 

Src.11. The sessions of each house shall 
be open. 

Sec. 12. A majority of the total number 
of members of which each house is composed 
shall constitute a quorum, but a smailer 
number may adjourn from day to day and 
shall have authority to compel the attend- 
ance of absent members. 

Sec. 13. The two houses shall meet in the 
Capitol of Puerto Rico and neither of them 
may adjourn for more than three conseuciv2 
days without the consent of the other. 

Sec. 14. No member of the legislative as- 
sembly shall be arrested while the house of 
which he is a member is in session, or during 
the 15 days before or after such session, 
except for treason, felony, or breach of the 
peace. The members of the legislative us- 
sembly shall not be questioned in any other 
place for any speech, debate, or vote in either 
house or in any committee. 

Sec. 15. No senator or representative may, 
during the term for which he was elected or 
chosen, be appointed to any civil office in the 
government of Puerto Rico, its municipali- 
ties, or instrumentalities which shall have 
been created or the salary of which have 
been increased during said term. No person 
may hold office in the government of Puerto 
Rico, its municipalities, or instrumentalities 
and be a senator or representative at the 
same time. These provisions shall not pre- 
vent a member of the legislative assembly 
from being designated to perform functions 
ad honorem. 

Sec. 16. The legislative assembly shall have 
the power to create, consolidate, or reor- 
ganize executive departments and to define 
their functions. 

Sec. 17. No bill shall become a law unless 
it has been printed, read, referred to a com- 
mittee, and returned therefrom with a writ- 
ten report, but either house may discharge 
a committee from the study and report of 
any bill and proceed to the consideration 
thereof. Each house shall keep a journal of 
its proceedings and of the votes cast for and 
against bills. The legislative proceedings 
shall be published in a daily record in the 
form determined by law. Every bill, except 
general appropriation bills, shall be confined 
to one subject, which shall be clearly ex- 
pressed in its title, and any part of an act 
whose subject has not been expressed in the 
title shall be void. The general appropria- 


tion act shall contain only appropriations 


and rules for their disbursement. No bill 
shall be amended in a manner that changes 
its original purpose or incorporates matters 
extraneous to it. In amending any article 
or section of a law, said article or section 
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shall be promulgated in its entirety as 
amended. All bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the house of representatives, but 
the senate may propose or concur with 
amendments as on other bills. 

Sec. 18. The subjects which may be dealt 
with by means of joint resolution shall be 
determined by law, but every joint resolu- 
tion shall follow the same legislative process 
as that of a bill. 

Sec. 19. Every bill which is approved by a 
majority of the total number of members 
of which each house is composed shall be 
submitted to the governor and shall become 
law if he signs it or if he does not return it 
with his objections to the house in which it 
originated within 10 days (Sundays ex- 
cepted), counting from the date on which 
he shall have received it. 

When the governor returns a bill, the 
house that receives it shall enter his objec- 
tions on its journal and both houses may 
reconsider it. If approved by two-thirds of 
the total number of members of which each 
house is composed, said bill shall become law. 

If the legislative assembly adjourns sine 
die before the governor has acted on a bill 
that has been presented to him less than 10 
days before, he is relieved of the obligation 
of returning it with his objections and the 
bill shall become law only if the governor 
signs it within 30 days after receiving it. 

Every final passage or reconsideration of a 
bill shall be by a roll-call vote. 

Sec. 20. In approving any appropriation 
bill that contains more than one item, the 
governor may eliminate one or more of such 
items or reduce their amounts, at the same 
time reducing the total amounts involved. 

Sec, 21. The house of representatives shall 
have exclusive power to initiate impeach- 
ment proceedings and, with the concurrence 
of two-thirds of the total number of mem- 
bers of which it is composed, to bring an 
indictment. The senate shall have exclusive 
power to try and to decide impeachment 
cases, and in meeting for such purposes the 
senators shall act in the name of the people 
and under oath or affirmation. No judg- 
ment of conviction in an impeachment trial 
shall be pronounced without the concurrence 
of three-fourths of the total number of mem- 
bers of which the senate is composed, and the 
judgment shall be limited to removal from 
office. The person impeached, however, may 
be liable and subject to indictment, trial, 
judgment and punishment according to law. 
The causes of impeachment shall be treason, 
bribery, other felonies, and misdemeanors 
involving moral turpitude. The chief jus- 
tice of the supreme court shall preside at the 
impeachment trial of the governor. 

The two houses may conduct impeachment 
proceedings in their regular or special ses- 
sions. The presiding officers of the two 
houses, upon written request of two-thirds 
of the total number of members of which the 
house of representatives is composed, must 
convene them to deal with such proceedings. 

Src. 22. The governor shall appoint a con- 
troller with the advice and consent of a 
majority of the total number of members 
of which each house is composed. The con- 
troller shall meet the requirements pre- 
scribed by law and shall hold office for a term 
of 10 years and until his successor has been 
appointed and qualifies. The controller shall 
audit all the revenues, accounts and expend- 
itures of the Commonwealth, of its agencies 
and instrumentalities and of its municipali- 
ties, in order to determine whether they have 
been made in accordance with law. He shall 
render annual reports and any special reports 
that may be required of him by the legisla- 
tive assembly or by the governor. 

In the performance of his duties the con- 
troller shall be authorized to administer 
oaths, take evidence and compel, under pain 
of contempt, the attendance of witnesses and 
the production of books, letters, documents, 
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papers, records and all other articles deemed 
essential to a full understanding of the mat- 
ter under investigation. 

The controller may be removed for the 
causes and pursuant to the procedure estab- 
lished in the preceding section. 


ARTICLE IV-—-THE EXECUTIVE 


SEcTION 1. The executive power shall be 
vested in a governor, who shall be elected 
by direct vote in each general election. 

Sec. 2. The governor shall hold office for 
the term of 4 years from the second day of 
January of the year following his election 
and until his successor has been elected and 
qualifies. He shall reside in Puerto Rico and 
maintain his office in its capital city. 

Sec. 3. No person shall be governor unless, 
on the date of the election, he is at least 35 
years of age, and is and has been during the 
preceding 5 years a citizen of the United 
States and a citizen and bona fide resident of 
Puerto Rico. 

Sec. 4. The governor shall execute the laws 
and cause them to be executed. 

He shall call the legislative assembly or 
the senate into special session when in his 
judgment the public interest so requires. 

He shall appoint, in the manner pre- 
scribed by this constitution or by law, all 
officers whose appointment he is authorized 
to make. He shall have the power to make 
appointments while the legislative assembly 
is not in session. Any such appointments 
that require the advice and consent of the 
senate or of both houses shall expire at the 
end of the next regular session. 

He shall be the commander in chief of the 
militia. 

He shall have the power to call out the 
militia and summon the posse comitatus in 
order to prevent or suppress rebellion, in- 
vasion, or any serious disturbance of the 
public peace. 

He shall have the power to proclaim mar- 


tial law when the public safety requires it 
in case of rebellion or invasion or imminent 


danger thereof. The legislative assembly 
shall meet forthwith on their own initiative 
to ratify or revoke the proclamation. 

He shall have the power to suspend the 
execution of sentences in criminal cases and 
to grant pardons, commutations of punish- 
- ment, and total or partial remissions of fines 
and forfeitures for crimes committed in vio- 
lation of the laws of Puerto Rico. This 
power shall not extend to cases of impeach- 
ment. 

He shall approve or disapprove in accord- 
ance with this constitution the joint resolu- 
tions and bills passed by the legislative as- 
sembly. 

He shall present to the legislative assem- 
bly, at the beginning of each regular session, 
a message concerning the affairs of the Com- 
monwealth and a report concerning the state 
of the treasury of Puerto Rico and the pro- 
posed expenditures for the ensuing fiscal 
year. Said report shall contain the infor- 
mation necessary for the formulation of a 
program of legislation. 

He shall exercise the other powers and 
functions and discharge the other duties 
assigned to him by this constitution or by 
law. 

Sec. 5. For the purpose of exercising execu- 
tive power, the governor shall be assisted by 
secretaries whom he shall appoint with the 
advice and consent of the senate. The ap- 
pointment of the secretary of state shall in 
addition require the advice and consent of 
the house of representatives, and the person 
appointed shall fulfill the requirements 
established in section 3 of this article. The 
secretaries shall collectively constitute the 
governor’s advisory council, which shall be 
designated as the council of secretaries. 

Sec. 6. Without prejudice to the power of 
the legislative assembly to create, reorgan- 
ize and consolidate executive departments 
and to define their functions, the following 
departments are hereby established: state, 
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justice, education, health, treasury, labor, 
agriculture and commerce, and _ public 
works. Each of these executive depart- 
ments shall be headed by a secretary. 

Sec. 7. When a vacancy occurs in the of- 
fice of governor, caused by death, resigna- 
tion, removal, total and permanent inca- 
pacity, or any other absolute disability, said 
office shall devolve upon the secretary of 
state, who shall hold it for the rest of the 
term and until a new governor has been 
elected and qualifies. In the event that 
vacancies exist at the same time in both the 
office of governor and that of secretary of 
state, the law shall provide which of the 
secretaries shall serve as governor. 

Sec. 8. When for any reason the governor 
is temporarily unable to perform his func- 
tions, the secretary of state shall substitu‘te 
for him during the period he is unable to 
serve. If for any reason the secretary of 
state is not available, the secretary deter- 
mined by law shall temporarily hold the 
office of governor. 

Sec. 9. If the governor-elect shall not have 
qualified, or if he has qualified and a perma- 
nent vacancy occurs in the office of governor 
before he shall have appointed a secretary 
of state, or before said secretary, having 
been appointed, shall have qualified, the 
legislative assembly just elected, upon con- 
vening for its first reguiar session, shall elect 
by a majority of the total number of mem- 
bers of which each house is composed, a 
governor who shall hold office until his suc- 
cessor is elected in the next general election 
and qualifies. 

Src. 10. The governor may be removed for 
the causes and pursuant to the procedure 
established in section 21 of article III of 
this constitution. 

ARTICLE V—THE JUDICIARY 

SEcTION 1. The judicial power of Puerto 
Rico shall be vested in a supreme court, and 
in such other courts as may be established 
by law. 

Sec. 2. The courts of Puerto Rico shall 
constitute a unified judicial system for pur- 


poses of jurisdiction, operation, and admin- - 


istration. The legislative assembly may 
create and abolish courts, except for the su- 
preme court, in a manner not inconsistent 
with this constitution, and shall determine 
the venue and organization of the courts. 

Sec. 3. The supreme court shall be the 
court of last resort in Puerto Rico and shall 
be composed of a chief justice and four 
associate justices. The number of justices 
may be changed only by law upon request 
of the supreme court. 

Sec. 4. The supreme court shall sit, in 
accordanze with rules adopted by it, as a 
full court or in divisions. All the decisions 
of the supreme court shall be concurred in 
by a majority of its members. No law shall 
be held unconstitutional except by a major- 
ity of the total number of justices of which 
the court is composed in accordance with 
this constitution or with law, 

Sec. 5. The supreme court, any of its divi- 
sions, or any of its justices may hear in the 
first instance petitions for habeas corpus 
and any other causes and proceedings as de- 
termined by law. 

Sec. 6. The supreme cort shall adopt for 
the courts rules of evidence and of civil and 
criminal procedure which shall not abridge, 
enlarge, or modify the substantive rights of 
the parties. The rules thus adopted shall be 
submitted to the legislative assembly at the 
beginning of its next regular session and 
shall not go into effect until 60 days after 
the close cf said session, unless disapproved 
by the legislative assembly, which shall have 
the power both at said session and subse- 
quently to amend, repeal, or supplement any 
of said rules by a specific law to that effect, 

Sec. 7. The supreme court shall adopt rules 
for the administration of the courts. These 
rules shall b> subject to the laws concerning 
procurement, personnel, audit, and appro- 
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priation of funds, and other laws which apply 
generally to all branches of the government. 
The chief justice shall direct the adminis- 
tration of the courts and shall appoint an 
administrative director who shall hold office 
at the will of the chief justice. 

Sec. 8. Judges shall be appointed by the 
governor with the advice and consent of 
the senate. Justices of the supreme court 
shall not assume office until after confirma- 
tion by the senate and shall hold their offices 
during good behavior. The terms of office 
of the other judges shall be fixed by law 
and shall not be less than that fixed for the 
term of office of a judge of the same or equiv- 
alent category existing when this constitu- 
tion takes effect. The other officials and 
employees of the courts shall be appointed 
in the manner provided by law. 

Sec. 9. No person shall be appointed a jus- 
tice of the supreme court unless he is a 
citizen of the United States and of Puerto 
Rico, shall have been admitted to the prac- 
tice of law in Puerto Rico at least 10 years 
prior to his appointment, and shall have 
resided in Puerto Rico at least 5 years im- 
mediately prior thereto. 

Sec. 10. The legislative assembly shall 
establish a retirement system for judges. 
Retirement shall be compulsory at the age 
of 70 years. 

Sec. 11. Justices of the supreme court may 
be removed for the causes and pursuant to 
the procedure established in section 21 of 
article III of this constitution. Judges of 
the other courts may be removed by -he 
supreme court for the causes and pursuant 
to the procedure provided by law. 

Sec. 12. No judge shall make a direct or 
indirect financial contribution to any politi- 
cal organization or party, or hold any execu- 
tive office therein, or participate in a politi- 
cal campaign of any kind, or be a candidate 
for an elective public office unless he has re- 
signed his judicial office at least 6 months 
prior to his nomination. 

Sec. 13. In the event that a court or any 
of its divisions or sections is changed or 
abolished by law, the person holding a post 
of judge therein shall continue to hold it 
during the rest of the term for which he was 
appointed and shall perform the judicial 
functions assigned to him by the chief jus- 
tice of the supreme court. 


ARTICLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


SEcTION 1. The legislative assembly shall 
have the power to create, abolish, consoli- 
date and reorganize municipalities; to 
change their territorial limits; to determine 
their organization and functions; and to 
authorize them to develop programs for 
the general welfare and to create any agen- 
cies necessary for that purpose. 

No law abolishing or consolidating muni- 
cipalities shall take effect until ratified in a 
referendum by a majority of the qualified 
electors voting in said referendum in each 
of the municipalities to be abolished or con- 
solidated. The re:erendum shall be con- 
ducted in the manner determined by law, 
which shall include the applicable proced- 
ures of the election laws in effect when the 
referendum law is approved. 

Sec. 2. The power of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico to impose and collect 
taxes and to authorize their imposition and 
collection by municipalities shall be exer- 
cised as determined by the legislative assem- 
bly and shall never be surrendered or sus- 
pended. The power of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico to contract and to authorize 
the contracting of debts shall be exercised as 
determined by the legislative assembly. 

Sec. 3. The rule of taxation in Puerto 
Rico shall be uniform. 

Sec. 4. General elections shall be held 
every 4 years on the day of November deter- 
mined by the legislative assembly. In said 
elections there shall be elected a governor, 
the members of the legislative assembly, and 
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the other officials whose election on that date 
is provided for by law. 

Every person over 21 years of age shall 
be entitled to vote if he fulfills the other 
conditions determined by law. No person 
shall be deprived of the right to vote because 
he does not know how to read or write or 
does not own property. 

All matters concerning the electoral pro- 
cess, registration of voters, political parties 
and candidates shall be determined by law. 

Every popularly elected official shall be 
elected by direct vote and any candidate 
who receives more votes than any other 
candidate for the same office shall be de- 
clared elected. 

Sec. 5. The laws shall be promulgated in 
accordance with the procedure prescribed by 
law and shall specify the terms under which 
they shall take effect. 

Sec. 6. If at the end of any fiscal year the 
appropriations necessary for the ordinary 
operating expenses of the Government and 
for the payment of interest on and amorti- 
zation of the public debt for the ensuing 
fiscal year shall not have been made, the sev- 
eral sums appropriated in the last appropria- 
tion acts for the objects and purposes 
therein specified, so far as the same may be 
applicable, shall continue in effect item by 
item, and the governor shall authorize 
the payments necessary for such purposes 
until corresponding appropriations are made. 

Sec. 7. The appropriations made for any 
fiscal year shall not exceed the total reve- 
nues, including available surplus, estimated 
for said fiscal year unless the imposition of 
taxes sufficient to cover said appropriations is 
provided by law. 

Sec. 8. In case the available revenues in- 
cluding surplus for any fiscal year are in- 
sufficient to meet the appropriations made 
for that year, interest on the public debt and 
amortization thereof shall first be paid, and 
other disbursements shall thereafter be 
made in accordance with the order of pri- 
orities established by law. 

Sec. 9. Public property and funds shall only 
be disposed of for public purposes, for the 
support and operation of state institutions, 
and pursuant to law. 

Sec. 10. No law shall give extra compen- 
sation to any public officer, employee, agent 
or contractor after services shall have been 
rendered or contract made. No law shall ex- 
tend the term of any public officer or di- 
minish his salary or emoluments after his 
election or appointment. No person shall 
draw a salary for more than one office or 
position in the Government of Puerto Rico, 

Sec. 11. The salaries of the governor, the 
secretaries, the members of the legislative 
assembly, the controller and judges shall be 
fixed by a special law and, except for the 
salaries of the members of the legislative 
assembly, shall not be decreased during the 
terms for which they are elected or ap- 
pointed. The salaries of the governor and 
the controller shall not be increased during 
said terms. No increase in the salaries of the 
members of the legislative assembly shall 
take effect until after the expiration of the 
term of the. legislative assembly during 
which it is enacted. Any reduction of the 
salaries of the members of the legislative 
assembly shall be effective only during the 
term of the legislative assembly which ap- 
proves it. 

Sec. 12. The governor shall occupy and 
use, free of rent, the buildings and prop- 
erties belonging to the Commonwealth 
which have been or shall hereafter be used 
and occupied by him as chief executive. 

Sec. 13. The procedure for granting fran- 
chises, rights, privileges, and concessions of 
a public or quasi-public nature shall be de- 
termined by law, but every concession of 
this kind to a person or private entity must 
be approved by the governor or by the ex- 
ecutive official whom he designates. Every 
franchise, right, privilege, or concession of 
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a public or quasi-public nature shall be sub- 
ject to amendment, alteration, or repeal as 
determined by law. 

Sec. 14. No corporation shall be author- 
ized to conduct the business of buying and 
selling real estate or be permitted to hold 
or own real estate except such as may be 
reasonably necessary to enable it to carry 
out the purposes for which it was created, 
and every corporation authorized to engage 
in agriculture shall by its charter be re- 
stricted to the ownership and control of not 
to exceed 500 acres of land; and this pro- 
vision shall be held to prevent any member 
of a corporation engaged in agriculture from 
being in any wise interested in any other 
corporation engaged in agriculture. 

Corporations, however, may loan funds 
upon real-estate security, and purchase real 
estate when necessary for the collection of 
loans, but they shall dispose of real estate 
s0 obtained within 5 years after receiving 
the title. 

Corporations not organized in Puerto Rico, 
but doing business in Puerto Rico, shall be 
bound by the provisions of this section so 
far as they are applicable. 

These provisions shall not prevent the 
ownership, possession, or management of 
lands in excess of 500 acres by the Com- 
monwealth, its agencies, or instrumentali- 
ties. 

Sec. 15. The legislative assembly shall de. 
termine all matters concerning the flag, the 
seal, and the anthem of the Commonwealth. 
Once determined, no law changing them 
shall take effect until 1 year after the gen- 
eral election next following the date of en- 
actment of said law. 

Sec. 16. All public officials and employees 
of the Commonwealth, its agencies, instru- 
mentalities, and political subdivisions, be- 
fore entering upon their respective duties, 
shall take an oath to support the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the consti- 
tution and laws of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

Sec. 17. In case of invasion, rebellion, epi- 
demic, or any other event giving rise to a 
state of emergency, the governor may call 
the legislative assembly to meet in a place 
other than the capitol of Puerto Rico, sub- 
ject to the approval or disapproval of the 
legislative assembly. Under the same condi- 
tions, the governor may, during the period 
of emergency, order the government, its 
agencies and instrumentalities to be moved 
temporarily to a place other than the seat 
of the government. 

Sec. 18. All criminal actions in the courts 
of the Commonwealth shall be conducted in 
the name and by the authority of the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico until otherwise provided 
by law. 

Sec. 19. It shall be the public policy of the 
Commonwealth to conserve, develop, and use 
its natural resources in the most effective 
manner possible for the general welfare of 
the community; to conserve and maintain 
buildings and places declared by the legis- 
lative assembly to be of historic or artistic 
value; to regulate its penal institutions in a 
manner that effectively achieves their pur- 
poses and to provide, within the limits of 
available resources, for adequate treatment 
of delinquents in order to make possible 
their moral and social rehabilitation. 


ARTICLE VII—AMENDMENTS TO THE 
CONSTITUTION 


SEcTIon 1. The legislative assembly may 
propose amendments to this constitution by 
a concurrent resolution approved by not 
less than two-thirds of the total number of 
members of which each house is composed. 
All proposed amendments shall be submitted 
to the qualified electors in a special referen- 
dum, but if the concurrent resolution is ap- 
proved by not less than three-fourths of the 
total number of members of which each 
house is composed, the legislative assembly 
may provide that the referendum shall be 
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held at the same time as the next general 
election. Each proposed amendment shall 
be voted on separately and not more than 
three proposed amendments may be sub- 
mitted at the same referendum. Every pro- 
posed amendment shall specify the terms 
under which it shall take effect, and it shall 
become a part of this constitution if it is 
ratified by a majority of the electors voting 
thereon. Once approved, a proposed amend- 
ment must be published at least 3 months 
prior to the date of the referendum. 

Sec. 2. The legislative assembly, by a con- 
current resolution approved by two-thirds of 
the total number of members of which each 
house is composed, may submit to the quali- 
fied electors at a referendum, held at the 
same time as a general election, the question 
of whether a constitutional convention shall 
be called to revise this constitution. If a 
majority of the electors voting on this ques- 
tion vote in favor of the revision, it shall be 
made by a constitutional convention elected 
in the manner provided by law. Every re- 
vision of this constitution shall be submitted 
to the qualified voters at a special referendum 
for ratification or rejection by a majority of 
the votes at the referendum. 

Sec. 3. No amendment to this constitution 
shall alter the republican form of government 
established by it or abolish its bill of rights. 


ARTICLE VIII—SENATORIAL AND REPRESENTATIVE 
DISTRICTS 


SecTion 1. The senatorial and representa- 
tive districts shall be the following: 

I. Senatorial district of San Juan, which 
shall be composed of the following represent- 
ative districts: (1) The capital of Puerto 
Rico, excluding the present electoral pre- 
cincts of Santurce and Rio Piedras; (2) elec- 
toral zones Nos. 1 and 2 of the present pre- 
cinct of Santurce; (3) electoral zone No. 3 
of the present precinct of Santurce; (4) elec- 
toral zone No. 4 of the present precinct of 
Santurce; and (5) wards Hato Rey, Puerto 
Nuevo, and Caparra Heights of the capital 
of Puerto Rico. 

II. Senatorial district of Bayamén, which 
shall be composed of the following repre- 
sentative districts: (6) The municipality of 
Bayamon; (7) the municipalities of Carolina 
and Trujillo Alto; (8) the present electoral 
precinct of Rio Piedras, excluding wards 
Hato Rey, Puerto Nuevo and Caparra Heights 
of the capital of Puerto Rico; (9) the munici- 
palities of Catafo, Guaynabo, and Toa Baja; 
and (10) the municipalities of Toa Alta, 
Corozal, and Naranjito. 

III. Senatorial district of Arecibo, which 
shall be composed of the following represent- 
ative districts: (11) The municipalities of 
Vega Baja, Vega Alta, and Dorado; (12) the 
municipalities of Manati and Barceloneta; 
(13) the municipalities of Ciales and Morovis; 
(14) the municipality of Arecibo; and (15) 
the municipality of Utuado. 

IV. Senatorial district of Aguadilla, which 
shall be composed of the following repre- 
sentative districts: (16)—The municipalities 
of Camuy, Hatillo and Quebradillas; (17)— 
the municipalities of Aguadilla and Isabela; 
(18)—the municipalities of San Sebastian 
and Moca; (19)—the municipalities of Lares, 
Las Marias, and Maricao; and (20)—the mu- 
nicipalities of Afiasco, Aguada, and Rincon. 

V. Senatorial district of Mayagiiez, which 
shall be composed of the following repre- 
sentative districts: (21)—The municipality 
of Mayagiiez; (22)—the municipalities of 
Cabo Rojo, Hormigueros, and Lajas; (23)— 
the municipalities of San German and Sa- 
bana Grande; (24)—the municipalities of 
Yauco and Guanica; and (25)—the munic- 
ipalities of Guayanilla and Pefuelas. 

VI. Senatorial district of Ponce, which 
shall be composed of the following repre- 
sentative districts: (26)—The first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth wards and the 
City Beach of the municipality of Ponce; 
(27)—the municipality of Ponce, except for 
the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, and 
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sixth wards and the City Beach; (28)—the 
municipalities of Adjuntas and Jayuya; 
(29)—the municipalities of Juana Diaz, San- 
ta Isabel, and Villalba; and (30)—the munic- 
ipalities of Coamo and Orocovis. 

VII. Senatorial district of Guayama, which 
shall be composed of the following repre- 
sentative districts: (31)—The municipali- 
ties of Aibonite, Barranquitas, and Comerio; 
(32)—the municipalities of Cayey and Cidra; 
(33)—the municipalities of Caguas and 
Aguas Buenas; (34)—the municipalities of 
Guayama and Salinas; and (35)—the munic- 
ipalities of Patillas, Maunabo, and Arroyo. 

VIII. Senatorial district of Humacao, 
which shall be composed of the following 
representative districts: (36)—The munic- 
ipalities of Humacao and Yabucoa;: (37)— 
the municipalities of Juncos, Gurabo, and 
San Lorenzo; (38)—the municipalities of 
Naguabo, Ceiba, and Las Piedras; (39)—the 
municipalities of Fajardo and Vieques and 
the Island of Culebra; and (40)—the munic- 
ipalities of Rio Grande, Loiza and Luquillo, 

Sec. 2. Electoral zones Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 
4 included in three representative districts 
within the senatorial district of San Juan 
are those presently existing for purposes of 
electoral organization in the second precinct 
of San Juan, 


ARTICLE IX—TRANSITORY PROVISIONS 


SECTION 1. When this constitution goes 
into effect all laws not inconsistent thetewith 
shall continue in full force until amended 
or repealed, or until they expire by their 
own terms. 

Unless otherwise provided by this consti- 
tution, civil and criminal liabilities, rights, 
franchises, concessions, privileges, claims, 
actions, causes of action, contracts, and civil, 
criminal, and administrative proceedings 
shall continue unaffected, notwithstanding 
the taking effect of this constitution. 

Sec. 2. All officers who are in office by 
election or appointment on the date this 
constitution takes effect shall continue to 
hold their offices and to perform the func- 
tions thereof in a manner not inconsistent 
with this constitution, unless the functions 
of their offices are abolished or until their 
successors are selected and qualify in ac- 
cordance with this constitution and laws 
enacted pursuant thereto. ; 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the age limit fixed 
by this constitution for compulsory retire- 
ment, all the judges of the courts of Puerto 
Rico who are holding office on the date this 
constitution takes effect shall continue to 
hold their judicial offices until the expira- 
tion of the terms for which they were ap- 
pointed, and in the case of justices of the 
supreme court during good behavior. 

Sec. 4. The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
shall be the successor of the people of Puerto 
Rico for all purposes, including without lim- 
itation the collection and payment of debts 
and liabilities in accordance with their terms. 

Sec. 5. When this constitution goes into 
effect, the term “citizen of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico” shall replace the term 
“citizen of Puerto Rico” as previously used. 

Sec. 6. Political parties shall continue to 
enjoy all rights recognized by the election 
law, provided that on the effective date of 
this constitution they fulfill the minimum 
requirements for the registration of new par- 
ties contained in said law. Five years after 
this constitution shall have taken effect the 
legislative assembly may change these re- 
quirements, but any law increasing them 
shall not go into effect until after the general 
election next following its enactment. 

Sec. 7. The legislative assembly may enact 
the laws necessary to supplement and make 
eliective these transitory provisions in order 
to assure the functioning of the government 
until the officers provided for by this con- 
stitution are elected or appointed and qual- 
ify, and until this constitution takes eflect 
in all respects. 
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Src. 8. If the legislative assembly creates a 
department of commerce, the department of 
agriculture and commerce shall thereafter 
be called the department of agriculture. 

Sec. 9. The first election under the pro- 
visions of this constitution shall be held 
on the date provided by law, but not later 
than 6 months after the effective date of 
this constitution. The second general elec- 
tion under this constitution shall be held 
in the month of November 1956 on a day 
provided by law. 

Sec. 10. This constitution shall take effect 
when the Governor so proclaims, but not 
later than 60 days after its ratification by 
the Congress of the United States. [ 

Done in convention, at San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, on the 6th day of February, in the 
year of our Lord 1952. 

Antonio Ferndés Isern, Maria Libetrad 
Gomez Victor Gutiérrez Franqui, Luis 
Mufioz Marin, Celestino Iriarte Miro, 
Lino Padrén Rivera, Samuel R. Qui- 
flones Quifiones, Ernesto Ramos An- 
tonini, Luis A. Negrén Ldépez, Jaime 
Benitez Rexach, Yidefonso Sola Mo- 
rales, Benjamin Ortiz Ortiz, Cruz Ortiz 
Stella, Santiago R. Palmer Diaz, José 
Trias Monge, Alvaro Rivera Reyes, 
José Villares Rodriguez, Ruben Gaz- 
tambide Arrillaga, Ernesto Carras- 
quilio Quifiones, Santiago Polanco 
Abréu;: Heraclio H. Rivera Colén, José 
Mimoso Raspaldo, Alfonso Roman Gar- 
cia, Jorge Font Saldafia, José M. Davila 
Monsanto, Francisco L. Anselmi 
Rodriguez, Bernardo Mandez Jiménez, 
Angel Sandin Martinez, Sigfredo Vélez 
Gonzalez, Luis Alfredo Colén Velaz- 
quez, Juan Davila Diaz, Manuel Ace- 
vedo Rosario, Andrés Rivera Negr6én, 
Arcilio Alvarado Alvarado, Enrique Al- 
varez Vicente, Francisco Arrillaga Gaz- 
tambide, Carmelo Avila Medina, José 
B. Barcelé Oliver, Ramon Barreto 
Pérez, Ramén Barrios Sanchez, Fran- 
cisco Berio Suarez, Virgilio Brunet 
Maldonado, Agustin Burgos Rivera, 
Mario Canales Torresola, Angel M. 
Candelario Arce, Dionisio Casillas Ca- 
sillas, José A. Cintrén Rivera, Lionel 
Fernandez Méndez, Luis A. Ferré 
Aguayo, Alcides Figueroa Olivo, Leo- 
poldo Figueroa Carreras, Ernesto Juan 
Fonfrias Rivera, Juan R. Garcia Del- 
gado, Miguel A. Garcia Méndez, Jenaro 
Gautier Dapena, Fernando J. Géigel 
Sabat, José R. Gelpi Bosch, Dario Goi- 
tia Montalvo, Hector Gonzalez Blanes, 
Andrés Grillasca Salas, Jests Izcoa 
Moure, Lorenzo Lagarde Garcés, Ra- 
mon Llobet Diaz, Ramiro Martinez 
Sandin, Juan Meléndez Baez, Ramon 
Mellado Parsons, Armando Mignucci 
Calder, Pablo Morales Otero, Luis 
Mufioz Rivera, Eduardo Negrén Beni- 
tez, Abraham Nieves Negrén, Mario 
Orsini Martinez, Norman E. Parkhurst, 
Francisco Paz Granela, Ubaldino 
Ramirez de Arellano Quifiones, Ra- 
mon Maria Ramos de Jestis, Antonio 
Reyes Delgado, Dolores Rivera Can- 
delaria, Alejo Rivera Morales, Carmeio 
Rodriguez Garcia, Carlos Roman 
Benitez, Joaquin Rosa Gémez, Alberto 
E. Sanchez Nazario, Luis Santaliz Cap- 
estany, Juan B. Soto Gonzalez, Rafael 
Torrech Genovés, Lucas Torres Santos, 
Pedro Torres Diaz, Augusto Valentin 
Vizearrondo, Baudilio Vega Berrios, 
José Veray Hernandez. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should like to make 
the announcement that the first triple 
amputee from Korea was a Puerto Rican 
and a resident of Baltimore, Md. 
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VERMONT GIRL WINS MEDAL AT 
OLYMPIC GAMES 


Mr. STENNIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. S{LENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am very 
happy to announce at this time that the 
first gold medal of the Olympic Games 
of 1952 was won this morning by a 
19-year-old student from my State, Mrs. 
Andrea Mead Lawrence, of Rutland, Vt., 
who won the woman’s giant slalom race 
at Oslo, Norway. Mrs. Lawrence be- 
came a member of the United States 
Olympics team in 1948, when she was but 
15 years old, but this is the first gold 
medal she has won. Also, it is the first 
gold medal won by any American or the 
citizen of any other country since the 
beginning of the Olympic Games of 1952. 

We in Vermont are very proud of the 
young lady’s ability on skis, and I am 
very happy to make the announcement 
to the Senate at this time. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi 
for giving me time to do this bragging. 


NECESSITY FOR REDUCTION IN 
SPENDING 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
people of the United States are con- 
cerned regarding the soundness of our 
financial affairs, and especially so when 
they view the enormous burdens that 


’ our Government will be forced to carry 


for at least a decade, and in fact for 
many decades.. We are faced with the 
absolute necessity of a strong military 
program for many years to come to pro- 
tect our Nation, to make it secure, and 
to enable it to maintain a firm position 
in world affairs. It thus becomes abso- 
lutely essential that the pattern of all 
Government functions, including our ex- 
tended military preparedness program, 
be worked out within the limits of the 
sound financial structure of our econ- 
omy. We must also look to the limits 
of our essential basic materials. 

By far the greater part of the spend- 
ing for our present military program is 
yet to come. We now have a Federal 
public debt of $260,000,000,000. For the 
current year we will actually spend 
about $70,000,000,000 and will have to 
borrow $8,200,000,000 of this sum he- 
cause our current tax collections fall 
this far short of paying our bills as we 
go. I do not believe that many of our 
people yet realize the full import of our 
spending during the past few years, but 
we as Members of the Congress know 
these facts and the people will hold us 
responsible for them later. 

By way of review of our present situ- 
ation, from the time of George Washinzg- 
ton’s first administration until the be- 
ginning of World War II, the Federal 
Government collected $179,000,000,000 
in taxes. During the 6 years from the 
end of World War II until June 30, 1951, 
the Federal. Government collected in 
taxes from the American people the sum 
of $260,000,000,000, which is $81,000,000,- 
000 more than was collected during the 
entire lifetime of our Government from 
the adoption of the Constitution until 
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the beginning of World War II, a period 
of 152 years. 
TAX BARREL EMPTY 


The senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GerorcE] recently pointed out that if we 
should confiscate all the taxable income 
of each individual taxpayer above the 
sum of $10,000, the additional yield would 
be only $3,000,000,000, which would be 
sufficient to operate the Government un- 
der our present spending program for 
only 16 days, and this would still fall 
$5,000,000,000 short of balancing the 
budget for the current fiscal year. Ihave 
collected the further figures and had 
them verified, which show that if we 
should confiscate all taxable income from 
each individual taxpayer above the sum 
of $4,000, the additional yield would be 
only  $9,002,000,000, which would be 
enough to operate the Government for 
only 47 days. These cold facts are 
alarming to me and prove conclusively 
that we are already near the bottom of 
the income-tax barrel. 

According to a recent compilation of 
the figures, 17,665,783 individuals now re- 
ceive regular monthly checks from the 
Federal Government. Of course this 
figure fluctuates considerably as of any 
given date. In addition, more than 
5,009,009 people receive one or more 
checks irregularly from the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the course of a year. This 
latter group includes unemployment 
checks, part-time workers, and the bene- 
ficiaries of various governmental pro- 
grams. 

I recite these facts, not because they 


are new, but because they combine to 
present a picture which should convince 
all of us that we have been following a 
trend which has brought us to a critical 


point in our financial affairs. We have 
no positive plan in operation here to re- 
verse this present trend of spending— 
a trend that is certain to impair serious- 
ly and conceivably destroy cur national 
solvency and the American system. The 
tendency and trend now is tu increase 
rather than decrease the spending. We 
in the Congress have gotten into the dan- 
gerous habit of comforting ourselves with 
the thought and statement that more 
than three-fourths of these expendi- 
tures go for our national security pro- 
gram; and we then assume that little if 
anything can be done to better the situ- 
ation. 

Mr. President, I believe that this is the 
road to ruin and that something can be 
done about it. In this discussion I am 
not directing my remarks at the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I refer more 
to the presidential office, and I speak not 
only of 1952 or 1953, but of the years to 
come, during which we must develop a 
trend of gradual reductions and more 
carefully planned spending. We must 
think of these problems in terms of the 
years ahead, and realize that we must 
evolve a long-range plan that actually 
comes to grips with realities, and then 
we must systematically apply the plan. 
The American people must be made to 
realize the seriousness of the situation; 
their advice and consideration must be 
obtained in seeking a solution, and then 
their active interest and aid is necessary 
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in applying whatever plan may be agreed 
upon. In my opinion there are at least 
three things which can and must be done 
about the question of the spending of 
Federal funds before any appreciable 
progress is made in eliminating the ex- 
cessive and unnecessary spending. 
LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


In the first place, the President of the 
United States, as Chief Executive of the 
wWation, and the one in charge of han- 
dling and spending the appropriated 
funds at the spending level, must take 
the lead in a systematic plan to reduce 
expenditures. Any plan will fail unless 
it has the President’s leadership and co- 
operation. And this is true regardless of 
what individual may be the President. 
I repeat, the administration in power 
must take the lead, through the depart- 
mental heads and other subordinates, in 
helping to reduce appropriations to the 
minimum amount required for the sound 
administration of the various govern- 
mental programs. Federal programs 
have become so large and extensive over 
the years that if every Member of the 
Congress worked on the appropriations 
bill every hour of the day, still there 
would not be sufficient time to consider 
properly, check, and weigh the various 
items of these enormous bills. 

I was told that one of the 1951 appro- 
priations bills for one governmental de- 
partment, nonmilitary, included funds 
for 1,863 separate and distinct programs 
which had to be examined and consid- 
ered by the Appropriations Committee. 
The recent budget proposals submitted 
by the President consisted of two books 
weighing 8 pounds and totaling 1,690 
pages, with thousands and thousands of 
separate items therein pertaining to 
hundreds of programs throughout the 
Nation and all over the world. 

The cooperation which the Congress 
must have from the executive branch of 
the Government is not limited to the 
Budget Bureau. It muct extend down to 
the departments and include the subor- 
dinate heads of various governmental 
programs. It must include the idea of 
eliminating waste and demanding a full 
day’s service from every employee. In- 
cidentally, I have never believed that we 
were serious and in dead earnest about 
the preparedness program so long as we 
stick to the 40-hour week. The subject 
of eliminating waste and demanding a 
full day’s work from every employee will 
evoke smiles among those so familiar 
with the present pattern among many 
departments who seek to get all the 
funds possible, rather than help in hold- 
ing down the costs. Nevertheless, I re- 
peat, to control the spending and elimi- 
nate the unnecessary items, the coopera- 
tion of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment is necessary ail the way down 
the line. The only other alternative the 
Congress has is a drastic and more or 
less arbitrary reduction across the board 
which may seriously injure, or even de- 
stroy, many worth-while programs. This 
prograin of cooperation is necessary and 
essential; it cannot be accomplished in 
1 year. It must be planned, put into 
effect, and sustained as a permanent 
policy of the Government. 
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CONGRESS NEEDS HELP 


I have not made a complete study of 
S. 913, introduced by the senior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. McCuetuan], and 
favorably reported by the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments; and I do not intend to discuss 
the bill now. That will be done later by 
its distinguished and outstanding au- 
thor. But I have certainly been most 
favorably impressed with the significant 
feature of this measure, and feel that it 
provides, at least in part, some necessary 
new machinery to meet the increasing 
burden which confronts the Congress. 

As an ex-officio member of the Army 
Civil Functions Subcommittee of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, I 
have gained some concept of the task 
confronting the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the Senate. It is absolutely be- 
yond the human possibilities of the 21 
members of this committee to pass in- 
telligently on the multitudinous items of 
an $80,009,000,000 budget. It cannot be 
done under our present system. I am 
convinced that the Congress must go at 
least as far as the terms of S. 913, and 
also must create its own budget bureau. 
I am convinced that the Congress can- 
not discharge its responsibility to the 
people without its own agency to deter- 
mine the actual needs of the various gov- 
ernmental departments, and also check 
on the money at the spending level. 

CURBS ON MILITARY 


The second point of. my suggested 
three-point program pertains to the 
spending of funds appropriated to the 
military services. The time has come 
when a great part of the billions of dol- 
lars which are annually spent for our 
military program must be placed, at the 
spending level, in the hands of civilians 
who are trained in the hard knocks of 
the American competitive business sys- 
tem. Itis no reficction upon our military 
personnel to say that many of them are 
not trained in modern competitive busi- 
ness methods. We must have handling 
these vast billions of dollars, especially 
in our hard-goods purchases, men who 
can stand toe to toe in competition with 
the well-trained and highly selective ex- 
ecutives in the business world. We must 
have civilians who can drive a bargain 
and make certain that $2 of the taxpay- 
er’s money is not spent to get a dollar in 
value received. 

In spite of the strong efforts of the 
Congress for a unification of the armed 
services under the Unification Act and 
other measures, we still have no effec- 
tive centralized purchasing plan. Acen- 
tral purchasing and contracting agency 
for the combined armed services under 
the immediate and active supervision of 
experienced businessmen operating un- 
der the civilian head of the Department 
of Defense is going to be necessary. 

In seeking a safe road to travel in the 
uncertain days, if our military men do 
not earnestly cooperate all the way down 
the line in helping to work out a plan 
to defend our Nation at a cost our econ- 
omy can stand, then they will have failed 
just as much as does the soldier who 
turns and runs while facing an enemy 
under fire in battle. 
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PUBLIC COOPERATION 


My third point is that our people must 
be made to realize that they must be 
satisfied with fewer gifts, fewer grants, 
and fewer services from the Federal 
Government. This is a message which 
the membership of the Congress must 
carry to the people. Many of our people 
do not realize the accumulated and grave 
impact of these governmental programs 
on the Federal Treasury. Many of these 
programs are constructive and produc- 
tive, and should be continued; others are 
necessary in order that we may have a 
balanced economy. But all these pro- 
grams must be systematically reexam- 
ined over the years and reappraised, with 
reductions made in some instances, and 
a postponement of programs in others. 
The people can stand the truth and will 
appreciate it. Our people do not realize 
that many of the States are far more 
able to finance the various programs 
within the States than is the Federal 
Government, which already owes $1,717, 
or a figure approximating that, for every 
man, woman, and child in America, and 
is already spending at the rate of almost 
$10,000,000 every hour of every day. 

Mr, President, Iam no calamity howl- 
er; I do not say that we are now going 
over a precipice. I do not say that our 
Government bonds are not a good invest- 
ment. I think that they are of good val- 
ue, and are a splendid investment. ButI 
do say that we have developed a trend 
over the years that is taking us in the 
direction of a precipice, and that if we 
do not reverse that trend we will reach 
the point of a calamity, a péint at which 
our bonds will not be good and a point 
at which our free economy cannot sur- 
vive. 

Of course, the real problem created by 
excessive Federal spending is rooted in 
the question of Federal taxes. The foun- 
tain spring of our American economy 
for more than a century has been the 
expansion, the extension, and growth of 
our enterprises and industries, with new 
ones added from time to time. The rate 
of our present Federal taxation is al- 
ready so high that normal expansion, ex- 
tension, and growth, will be curtailed cr 
stopped within a few years. The present 
growth is due to the augmented military 
program, Federal taxes are already so 
high that the so-called little man can 
hardly make ends meet. The middle 
group, with their small businesses and 
enterprises, finds the rate of taxation so 
great that there is little left for exten- 
sions and expansions, and this will soon 
be true of the larger groups. Under these 
conditions the main losers are the so- 
called little man and the great middle 
group for whom we will soon be unable 
to create new jobs. Their only alterna- 
tive will be for the Government to create 
the jobs, not as an emergency, but as a 
part of a permanent program, which is 
just another step down the highway to 
statism, 

There is another serious phase to our 
taxation trend. Soon the Federal Gov- 
ernment will have exhausted all legiti- 
mate sources of revenue, leaving no 
sources of revenue for the local school 
districts, the counties, the municipalities, 
and the States. We will thus gradually 
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destroy all forms of local self-govern- 
ment, which of course cannot function 
without revenue, and will have substi- 
tuted therefor, under one guise or an- 
other, an entire Federal program di- 
rected by bureaucracy from Washing- 
ton, These programs will be so vast and 
so numerous that the people’s elected 
representatives here cannot possibly give 
them the necessary personal attention, 
and thus protect their interests. We will 
have thus totally centralized and feder- 
alized the entire Government in our 
great Nation without having changed 
One sentence or even one word in the 
Constitution of the United States. We 
will have accomplished it through Fed- 
eral taxation. 

Mr. President, I do not claim to have 
any solution for the problems I have 
posed. Ihave pointed them out in these 
few words to call the attention of Con- 
gress to three steps which I think are 
abselutely essential and vital. Solving 
the problem is not something that can 
be done overnight. It is going to take 
years of effort, and we must develop a 
trend in the direction of the three points 
I have suggested. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I wish to com- 
mend highly the Senator from Mississippi 
for calling these matters to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. I certainly agree 
with almost everything he has said. I 
agree completely with points 1 and 3, 
From my knowledge of the armed serv- 
ices, I think there is some debatable 
ground in point 2. 

However, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor a question with reference to his con- 
stant use, under point 1, of the word 
“cooperation” as between the executive 
branch and the Congress. Does there 
not have to be something more than 
that? Does there not have to be a will to 
economize and a will to be more efficient 
by the leadership from the top down in 
the executive branch in order that the 
Congress may be able to cut Federal ex- 
penditures? I should like to see used a 
word that is stronger than the word 
“cooperation.” 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the Senator 
from Massachusetts is entirely correct. 
The Senator from Mississippi pointed 
out in the beginning that there must be 
a realization of this problem on the 
part of the President and on the 
part of the Congress. Then those who 
come here representing the various de- 
partments must come in a spirit of coop- 
eration in meeting the objective, rather 
than in an effort to see how much they 
can get out of the Congress. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I realize that 
the Senator is on one side of the aisle 
and I am on the other side of the aisle. 
That may make a little difference in our 
points of view. But it seems to me that 
the only thing we can do as a last resort 
is to make a cut across the board, as the 
Senator has suggested, which is most 
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unsatisfactory. Yet, if we cannot ob- 
tain cooperation and feel that there is a 
will in the executive department to lead 
the way and to point out the little places 
in each department where money can be 
saved, Congress can never do that on its 
own initiative, because it has not the 
help and it has not the knowledge. 
Therefore it is unable to do the job. 
That has been one of the great criticisms 
and weaknesses of the budgetary pro- 
cedure of the past few years. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is entire- 
ly correct. There is required a will and 
a determination to economize, after the 
administration and the Congress have 
decided to reach a goal which is within 
the attainment of our sound financial 
ability. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for one more 
question? 

Mr, STENNIS. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I was Governor 
of Massachusetts for 6 years. A circu- 
lar was sent out asking about different 
places where services could be reduced. 
I am speaking now in relation to the 
Senator’s point 3. The circular came 
back indicating that 95 percent of the 
people wanted economy. However, with 
respect to the six or seven services which 
were mentioned as possibilities to be 
abandoned, there was a majority against 
relinquishing any one of those services. 
In other words, everyone is willing to 
economuze so long as the economy does 
not hit his particular service. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the problem 
which is always before the Congress. 


TAX CASE OF INDIANAPOLIS BREWING 
co. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks 
section 99, chapter 1, of title 5, United 
States Code. 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TiTLE 5, UNITED SraTes Cope, CHAPTER 1, 

PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO DEPARTMENTS AND 

CERS GENERALLY 
Sec. 99. Ex-officers or employees not to 
prosecute claims in departments. 

It shall not be lawful for any person ap- 
pointed as an officer, clerk, or employee in 
any of the departments, to act as counsel, 
attorney, or agent for prosecuting any claim 
against the United States which was pending 
in either of said departments while he was 
such officer, clerk, or employee, nor in any 
manner, nor by any means, to aid in the 
prosecution of any such claim, within 2 
years next after he shall have ceased to be 
such officer, clerk, or employee. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it ap- 
pears that this section of the law has not 
been strictly enforced. Exceptions have 
been made. 

For instance, Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., 
who resigned as Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue on June 30, 1947, to enter 
private law practice, was granted special 
consent on March 28, 1949, to represent 
the Indianapolis Brewing Co. of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., on a tax case which had 
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been pending before the Bureau during 
his term of office. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp a copy of 
that special waiver. 

There being no objection, the copy of 
the special waiver was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Form 901—Revised July 1935 


Treasury Department, Committee on Prac- 
tice. 


APPLICATION BY ONE FORMERLY IN THE SERV- 
ICE OF THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT FOR CON- 
SENT TO HANDLE A SPECIFIC CASE BEFORE THE 
DEPARTMENT (To Be EXECUTED IN DUPLI- 
CATE) 

MarcH 28, 1949, 

COMMITTEE ON PRACTICE, TREASURY DEPART=- 
MENT: 

I, Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., formerly in the 
service of the Treasury Department from 
March 1, 1944, to June 30, 1947, as Commis- 
sioner in the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
with my office now at 55 Liberty Street, New 
York 5, New York, respectfully apply for 
permission to appear before the Treasury 
Department and offices thereof to represent 
Indianapolis Brewing Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., in connection with Federal income 
and excess profits taxes for the period 
of years 1944, 1945, and 1946, to which I gave 
no personal consideration, and as to the 
facts of which I had no actual personal 
knowledge while in the service of the Treas- 
ury Department, and I am not now asso- 
ciated with, and will not be associated with, 
any former employee of the Treasury De- 
partment who has gained knowledge of the 
case while employed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Employment in the above matter is 
not prohibited by title 5, section 99, U. S. 
Code or other law, or by the regulations of 
the Treasury Department. 

JOSEPH D. NUNAN, JR. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
28th day of March 1949. 

DorotnHy S. SJusTEN, 
Notary Public, 


[First Endorsement] 
WASHINGTON, April 5, 1949. 
Respectfully forwarded to the Honorable 
E. I. McLarney, Deputy Commissioner, In- 
come Tax Unit. 
ELIZABETH H. ROGERS, 
Senior Clerk, Committee on Practice. 


[Second Endorsement] 


(To be signed by officer in charge of 
personnel) 
WASHINGTON. 

Respectfully forwarded with the informa- 
tion that the applicant named above was 
formerly employed in the Treasury Depart- 
ment as follows: 

See Second Endorsement Form 901, dated 
October 28, 1947, Re the Brown Derby Corp., 
Ltd., etc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


[Third Endorsement] 
(To be signed by officer in charge of records) 


WASHINGTON, April 8, 1949. 

Respectfully returned with the informa- 
tion that the above-named case was pending 
in offices and divisions as follows: 

The records of this office disclose that the 
above case was not personally considered by 
Mr. Nunan during the time that he was 
employed in the service. 

C. W. Stowe, 
Acting Deputy Commissioner, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 13, 1949. 
The foregoing application is hereby ap- 
proved subject to section 10, 2, sub-para- 
graph 2, of the regulations and statutory 
restrictions. 
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By authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 
JOHN L. GRAVES, 
Chairman, Committee on Practice. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. According to the 
records of the Treasury Department the 
proposed tax deficiency of the Indian- 
apolis Brewing Co. for the years 1944, 
1945, and 1946 was $812,098. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have incorporated in the RrEcorD a 
breakdown of the Treasury’s proposed 
assessment along with a record of the 
original tax as reported. 

There being no objection, the break- 
down was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

Indianapolis Brewing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Original Proposed 


Years tax deficiencies 


$399. 84 
49, 966. 30 
761, 731. 86 


$133, 933. 96 
3, 439. 26 
48, 412. 03 


185, 785. 25 $12, 098. 00 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Am I to understand that 
the deficiency estimated by the Bureau 
totaled $812,098 for 3 years, the years 
1944, 1945, and 1946? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CASE. That is quite a sizable de- 
ficiency. What was the total amount 
of the tax which was reported for those 
years? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One hundred and 
eighty-five thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-five dollars and twenty-five cents. 

Mr. CASE. So while the company re- 
ported a tax of $185,785.25, the deficien- 
cies, according to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, were $812,098? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is true; and 
the $812,098 does not include any penal- 
ties which could have been assessed. 

Mr. CASE. That represented only 
the deficiency in the tax itself. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the pro- 
posed deficiency. 

Mr. Nunan in his private practice has 
been associated with Mr. John P. Wen- 
chel, former chief counsel of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. Mr. Wenchel left 
Government service about the same time 
as Mr. Nunan and was succeeded as chief 
counsel by Mr. Charles Oliphant. 

Thus we find the new tax-consulting 
firm was composed of a former Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue and a former 
chief counsel of the Bureau, and it was 
to this group that a special privilege 
was extended on March 28, 1949, author- 
izing them to represent the Indianapolis 
Brewing Co. in their $812,098 tax case, 
a case which had been pending in their 
department prior to their resignations. 

A chronological record of the case is 
as follows: 

On March 28, 1949, special waiver was 
granted to Mr. Nunan to represent the 
firm. 

About the same time the department 
was notified by the United States attor- 
ney in Indianapolis of possible receiver- 
ship proceedings for the Indianapolis 
Brewing Co, 


February 14 


On September 23, 1949, the chief coun- 
sel of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
first referred this case to the Depart- 
ment of Justice “for consideration and 
such action as you may deem necessary 
to protect the Government’s interests.” 
At this time the amount of the proposed 
Government’s tax claim was listed as ag- 
gregating some $636,000 instead of the 
$812,000. 

I may say that the reduction of $176,- 
000 is not explained in the information, 
but it does not represent any payments 
which have been made. 

On November 5, 1949, an offer in com- 
promise was submitted whereby the tax- 
payer would pay the Government $4,500 
in lieu of the above claim. 

On December 8, 1949, on the basis of 
recommendations of acceptance by the 
chief counsel of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, Charles Oliphant, the offer was 
accepted by the Tax Division of the De- 
partment of Justice under Lamar Caudle. 

On February 9, 1951, the Indianapolis 
Brewing Co. filed suit against the United 
States Government claiming to have 
overpaid in previous years the sum of 
$35,000 in income and excess-profits tax. 

The chief counsel of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue advised the Depart- 
ment of Justice that his office could sug- 
gest no defense to this suit. 

On August 28, 1951, an administrative 
settlement in the amount of $35,000 was 
approved. 

On November 2, 1951, the Treasury 
check of $35,000 was issued. 

Thus we find in this particular case 
that the taxpayer was first reported to 
owe the Government $812,098. The case 
ended with the taxpayer paying the Gov- 
ernment $4,500, and collecting $35,000. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. What happened to the 
rumored receivership proceedings? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Presumably the 
company went through receivership, one 
of the excuses for the compromise set- 
tlement was the inability of the company 
to pay. I fail to find any explanation as 
to why the Government had not taken 
proper steps, long before the receiver- 
ship proceedings, to protect its own in- 
terest. At the same time, if in 1947 and 
1948 the company had an asset in the 
form of a claim for $35,000 against the 
Government, surely the Government 
could have kept that small amount as a 
part of the payment. 

Mr. CASE. Certainly it could have 
been made an offset against the claim 
of $636,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is a most in- 
teresting case, when we consider that 
the firm employed a former Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue and a former 
chief counsel of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, both of whom were serving the 
Government at the time the claim was 
first made. 

Mr. CASE. And the settlement was 
recommended for acceptance by Mr. La- 
mar Caudle. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; and it is sig- 
nificant that Mr. Caudle has since been 
fired. 

Mr. President, immediately following 
my remarks I ask unanimous consent to 
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have printed in the Recorp a letter dated 
February 13, 1952, signed by Ellis N. 
Slack, Acting Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, explaining this case. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fepruary 13, 1952, 
Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: In response 
to your request made by telephone today 
the following outline of the circumstances 
surrounding the settlement of the tax lia- 
bilities of Indianapolis Brewing Co., Inc., 
930 West High Street, Indianapolis, Ind., 
are set forth below: 

The matter was first referred to the De- 
partment by the Chief Counsel, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, on September 23, 1949, 
“for consideration and such action as you 
may deem necessary to protect the Govern- 
ment’s interests” in connection with the 
Government’s claim for income and declared 
value excess profits taxes for the years 1945 
and 1946, aggregating some $636,000, filed in 
the receivership proceeding pending in the 
Marion Superior Court for the County of 
Marion, State of Indiana. Early in 1949 this 
Office had been advised by the United States 
Attorney at Indianapolis of the receivership 
proceedings. 

The first sug-estion of a compromise was 
made by the attorney for the receiver, Mr, 
James E. Bingham, 712 Guaranty Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind., to the United States At- 
torney in September 1949. During the next 
few weeks representatives of the Department 
conferred with the attorney for the receiver, 
with the result that an offer in compromise 
was submitted by ?} r. Bingham on Novem- 
ber 5, 1949. Meanwhile, representatives of 
this office had taken a number of depositions 
in preparation for the trial of the case. 

Although the Government’s proof of claim 
in the receivership proceeding was $636,000, 
the asserted liability was reduced by carry- 
overs and carry-backs to approximately 
$242,000. This liability was based primarily 
on the theory that so-called “side payments” 
aggregating over ¢900,000 which had been 
made to one or more of the Bardin brothers, 
some of whom were stockholders of the tax- 
payer corporation, were in fact income of 
the taxpayer. However, the depositions 
taken by the Government indicated that ex- 
treme difficulty would he experienced in 
establishing the Government’s theory and a 
careful analysis of the situation lead to the 
conclusion that the maximum amount of 
“side payments,” if any, that could be in- 
cluded in the corporation’s income was ap- 
proximately $222,000, which, by virtue of 
carry-Overs and carry-backs, would have re- 
sulted in deficiencies for the period 1943- 
1948 of some $4,400. In addition it was con- 
sidered that the assets remaining in the 
hands of the receiver were valued at between 
$25,000 and $40,000. 

The receiver counterclaimed for some $54,~- 
000 by reason of operating loss carry-backs 
from the years 1947-48. It was apparent that 
should the Government fail to establish its 
theory as to the side payments there would 
be no defense to the merits of this counter- 
claim. On the basis of recommendations of 
acceptance by the chief counsel, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, and the Tax Division, the 
Attorney General accepted the offer on De- 
cember 8, 1949. The offer as accepted pro- 
vided for the payment to the Government of 
$4,500, but taxpayer reserved the right to 
sue for a refund in the maximum amount of 
$35,000. The terms of this settlement were 
embodied in a stipulation filed in the Marion 
Superior Court, and the sum of $4,500 was 
paid to the Collector of Internal Revenue. 

On February 9, 1951, the Indianapolis 
Brewing Co. filed suit against the United 
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States to recover the sum of $35,000 in in- 
come and excess-profits taxes for the years 
1943 through 1946. The attorneys for tax- 
payer in this suit were Bamberger & Feible- 
man, 902 Farm Bureau Insurance Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Lawrence A. Jacob- 
son, 100 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

The chief counsel, Bureau. of Internal 
Revenue, advised this office that his office 
could suggest no defense to this suit for the 
reasons apparent in considering the settle- 
ment of the receivership case. A computa- 
tion made by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
revealed that the elimination of the side 
payments from 1946 income and other ad- 
justments resulted in overassessments of 
approximately $70,000. 

Following careful reconsideration of the 
side payments it was concluded that the 
Government had no adequate defense to the 
suit. Accordingly, an administrative settle- 
ment in the amount of $35,000, without in- 
terest, was approved by the Department on 
August 28, 1951. On September 4, 1951, the 
chief counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
was authorized and directed to issue a re- 
fund to’ taxpayer in that amount. The re- 
fund was made by Treasury check issued No- 
vember 2,.1951, and the suit was dismissed 
on December.3, 1951. 

Our records show that the attorneys rep- 
resenting the receiver and the taxpayer as 
listed above are the only ones to participate 
in the settlement of these matters. 

In considering the above settlements the 
Department took into account the possible 
effect of so disposing of this litigation upon 
the criminal prosecution of one or more of 
the Bardin brothers for tax evasion for the 
years involved. As you were advised in our 
letter of February 7, 1952, this office has sent 
the case of Lawrence P. Bardin to the United 
States attorney for the institution of ap- 
propriate criminal proceedings. Our records 
show that Lawrence P. Bardin has been rep- 
resented at various times by Joseph D. Nu- 
nan, Jr., Washington, D. C., and 55 Liberty 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Maurice J. Walsh, 
39 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 
Samuel Blum, 1009 Peoples Bank Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

I trust that the above is all the informa- 
tion that you desire with respect to this mat- 
ter. 


Sincerely yours, 
Et.is N. SLACK, 
Acting Assistant Attorney General, 
(For the Attorney General.) 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
RecorpD immediately following my re- 
marks an article entitled “Tax Collector 
Is Forced Out of Texas Post,” written by 
George T. Draper and published in the 
Washington Post of today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tax CoLLector Is Forcep Out or Texas Post 
(By George T. Draper) 


Frank Scofield, president of the Association 
of Collectors of Internal Revenue and Col- 
lector of the First Texas Revenue District 
at Austin, resigned by request yesterday “for 
the best interest of the revenue service.” 

He became the seventh collector either to 
resign under fire, be ousted from office, or be 
indicted since the Federal tax scandal swept 
the Nation. 

Announcement of Scofield’s resignation 
was made by Commissioner John B. Dunlap, 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, together 
with a White House announcement that Pres- 
ident Truman had accepted the resignation 
effective February 29. 


APPOINTED IN 1933 


A former Texas banker, merchant, and cat- 
tleman, Scofield was appointed to his $10,750 
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job in 1933 by President Roosevelt, whom he 
helped nominate while serving as a Texas del- 
egate to the 1932 Democratic convention. 

Commissioner Dunlap refused to say why 
Scofield had been asked to get out but did 
state that the action was based on a pre- 
liminary investigation of his office. 

“This office suggested to Mr. Scofield that 
our preliminary investigation of the admin- 
istration of his office indicated that it would 
be for the best interest of the revenue serv- 
ice that he submit his resignation,” Dunlap 
said. 

Dunlap said the investigation of the tax 
collecting operations in the Texas First Dis- 
trict was continuing and that no further 
statement would be made until it had been 
completed. 


HEADS ASSOCIATION 


Scofield was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation of Collectors of Internal Revenue 
when the Nation’s 64 collectors gathered here 
for conferences with Dunlap last October. 

Others who have been president of the 
association include former Collector Denis 
W. Delaney, of Boston, and former Collector 
James P. Finnegan, of St. Louis. 

Delaney was fired by President Truman 
last summer and sentenced last January 29 
to 2 years in prison and a $10,500 fine for 
bribery and falsely certifying tax-lien pay- 
ments. 

Finnegan, who told the King subcommittee 
he was a 3- to 4-hour-a-day collector, is now 
under indictment and facing trial for bribery 
in St. Louis. 

A third ousted collector now facing a tax- 
conspiracy trial in San Francisco, James G. 
Smyth, once served as secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 

In a telephone interview with the Wash- 
ington Post last October, Scofield said he was 
opposed to President Truman’s plan of plac- 
ing collectors of internal revenue under civil 
service. 

It was his feeling at that time that policy 
makers in the revenue service should not be 
under civil service and that collectors as 
Presidential appointees were in a position to 
be liberal about tax-payment plans. 

“Civil servants would be more apt to go by 
the book,” he said, adding that taxpayers are 
entitled to every consideration in these days 
of high taxes. 

Last December, Senator JoHN J. WILLIAMs, 
Republican, of Delaware, stated that he had 
given Commissioner Dunlap information on 
the outside activities of two more collectors 
of internal revenue not included among the 
six already fired, resigned, or indicted. 

WrtuiaMs could not be reached for com- 
ment on the Scofield case last night and Bu- 
reau Officials would not state whether Sco- 
field was one of the two collectors mentioned 
in December by the Senator. 

Other collectors affected by the tax scandal 
were Joseph P. Marcelle, of Brooklyn, who re- 
signed under fire; James W. Johnson, of New 
York’s third district, who was replaced; and 
Lipe Henslee, of Nashville, Tenn., who re- 
signed. 

Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder 
told a House Appropriations Subcommittee 
last January that 82 employees of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau were separated from the 
service in 1951 for reasons of embezzlement 
or irregularities involving improper relations 
with taxpayers. 

Since the tax scandal broke, President Tru- 
man has called for a reorganization of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau. The 64 political 
plum collectors’ jobs would be abolished and 
replaced by offices calling for civil servants. 

Meanwhile, it was announced at Fargo, 
N. Dak., that Theodore J. Naumann, deputy 
collector of internal revenue in charge of the 
Minot office, yesterday was relieved of his 
duties for alleged irregularities. 

Announcement of Naumann’s removal was 
made by J. FP. Lamb, collector for North 
Dakota. 
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Lamb said the action was taken after in- 
vestigation by special agents of the intel- 
ligence division of the Bureau. 

Naumann was informed by the Bureau 
that it has evidence proving that he is un- 
suitable for the revenue service. 

Naumann has been with the service since 
December 22, 1942. He has been on annual 
leave since last December 21. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I call 
attention to the fact that this is the sev- 
enth collector of internal revenue, out 
of 64, either to resign under fire, be 
ousted from office, or indicted since the 
Federal tax scandal swept the Nation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the REcorpD 
immediately following my preceding re- 
marks this afternoon, an opinion pre- 
pared by Colin F. Stam, chief of staff 
of the Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation, regarding section 99. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The opinion is as follows: 

SumMMaRY OF CONCLUSIONS 

It is believed that the following conclu- 
sions may be drawn as to the qualification 
of former employees of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to prosecute or to aid in the prosecu- 
tion of claims against the United States: 

1. It is unlawful for a period of 2 years 
subsequent to the termination of his em- 
ployment in the Treasury Department for 
any former officer or employee of the Treas- 
ury to prosecute or aid in the prosecution of 
any claim which was pending in any depart- 
ment during the period of his Treasury em- 
ploymeni. (Sec. 99, U. S. C. title 5.) 


2. The foregoing prohibition is waived as 
to any officer or employee of the Treasury 
(without regard to the duration of his serv- 
ice) with respect to his service (or any part 
thereof) from May 27, 1940 to June 30, 1950. 
(Sec. 403 (j) of the Sixth Supplemental 


National 
amended.) 

3. The Renegotiation Act of 1951 provides 
no waiver of the prohibition prescribed in 
section 99, U. S. C., title 5, as to Treasury 
employees. 

4. The waiver found in section 403 (j) of 
the prior Renegotiation Act specifically did 
not apply to prosecution of claims, the sub- 
ject matter of which the former employee 
was directly connected with during his em- 
ployment. 

5. The authority of the Secretary of the 


Defense Appropriation Act, as 


Treasury to permit persons to prosecute 


claims before his department must be exer- 
cised within the limits of the above rules, 


THE FEDERAL ROAD CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, only a 
short time ago Mr. Winston Churchill 
made a wonderful address before a joint 
meeting of both Houses of Congress. 
Senators will recall his statement that 
he did not come here to ask for gold; 
that he came to ask for steel. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works, I should like to state that 
the members of the committee are con- 
cerned with steel. It is with reference 
to that commodity that I desire to ad- 
dress myself briefiy this afternoon. 

Mr. President, a few days ago while 
turning through the pages of Time mag- 
azine, I came across an advertisement by 
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the Goodyear Co. This advertisement 
reads: 

Motor transportation is the lifeblood of 
American’s economy. The highways are its 
arteries—we cannot let them harden. 


Everywhere, every day, more and more 
people are awakening to the sad fact 
that we don’t have the highway system 
we thought we had. As this advertise- 
ment in Time magazine so aptly puts it, 
“America is slogging along in 1952 on 
roads that were scarcely adequate for 
even 1935’s traffic.” I do not believe 
anyone can argue that this Nation is not 
road starved. 

I do not know when we are ever going 
to catch up, or if we ever will. It may 
well be that we are behind because our 
national program has not been suffi- 
ciently strong. To some degree, we have 
slipped because of the world emergen- 
cies. Our highway program virtually 
stopped in World War II. Immediately 
after the war, the highway departments 
had so slowed down for lack of manpower 
and materials that we were some 3 years 
restoring their potency. Now comes 
Korea. Just as we were on the upswing 
once more, we find that the highway pro- 
gram has the brake on again. For how 
long I do not know. 

The time is rapidly coming when we 
shall have to develop a new and more 
bold national road building program. I 
think Senators would be surprised to 
know that the Federal aid program of 
today amounts to only about 12 percent 
of the total money spent for roads, both 
State, county, and city. It is big business. 
There are about 375,000 persons directly 
engaged in road building at the State 
and national level. There are that many 
more involved at the county and munici- 
pality levels. 

This means that 800,000 people are 
actively engaged in transportation, con- 
struction, and maintenance. This is not 
surprising since highways and affiliated 
transportation interests, such as tourist 
stations, automobile companies, and so 
forth, represent one-seventh of the total 
national income. 

The budget transmitted to Congress 
on January 21 recommends a decrease 
in the amount of Federal aid. It means 
a lessening in Federal supervision and, 
therefore, a continual decline in any na- 
tional road building effort. 

The coming of the atomic age has 
added tremendously to the load on our 
highway system. The accepted answer 
to the threat of atomic attacks is dis- 
persal. We have the best military ad- 
vice on that, and dispersal has already 
been put into action. New industries 
and expansions of existing industries 
are being established in dispersal loca- 
tions. Dispersal is a prime factor in 
the awarding of defense contracts. The 
dispersal trend is found everywhere in 
population shifts. Dispersal industries 
and dispersal defense contracts have 
led to a steady movement of workers 
from heavily populated cities to areas 
closer to their new places of work. Even 
where industries have not been moved, 
there is a gradual drift of people from 
the confines of large cities to the sur- 
rounding rural fringe where there is 
space enough to escape the direct effects 
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of atomic blasts on the city. All of this 
has further strained our already over- 
taxed highways. 

We all know, from recent experiences 
this winter, what happens when ice and 
snow catch us uiprepared. Our tran:- 
portation routes become paralyzed and 
all of the vehicles upon which we de- 
pend to move ourselves, our food, our 
school children, our doctors, and all nec- 
essary daily activities are stalled, just 
as effectively as if the roads were com- 
pletely torn up for the same period of 
time. This is simply a dramatic and 
instantaneous illustration of what is ac- 
tually happening today to our highways 
on a little longer time scale. The de- 
terioriation and breaking up of the older 
roads, accelerated by such things as more 
defense movements and greater use be- 
cause of dispersal activities, has so far 
outreached replacement and new road 
construction that we are approaching 
this same sort of paralysis much faster 
than many people think. 

Perhaps the answer to the problem is 
to designate more and more of our high- 
Ways as access or defense roads and 
thereby secure better treatment in the 
defense picture when it comes to alloca- 
tions of both funds and critical mate- 
rials. If that is all that is needed to 
bring about an awakening to the fact 
that our highways are one of the few 
major factors without which our defense 
efforts would be doomed to utter fail- 
ure, then I am all for it. They say that 
our current program is one of butter and 
guns. If we do not have adequate high- 
ways, we will not have either butter or 
guns. 

I believe that in defense planning we 
have dangerously neglected the mili- 
tary importance of American highways. 
Hitler’s General Staff, in their war plans, 
planned the German highway system 
with great care in preparing for World 
War II. The German General Staff, to- 
gether with various government com- 
mittees, laid out across Germany a sys- 
tem of magnificent four-lane highways 
capable of moving military equipment 
north and south or east and west to any 
front without delay. 

Picture the situation in the United 
States in the event of total war. If a 
war should start with the simultaneous 
bombing of our important industrial 
centers the conditions of our present 
highways could paralyze the moving of 
troops, the evacuation of civilians, and 
the moving of fire-fighting and relief 
equipment. Many pieces of modern 
fire-fighting equipment weigh 15 tons or 
more and military equipment is even 
heavier. How would we have time after 
an attack to work out routes with bridges 
and underpasses capable of moving this 
equipment in and out of our metropoli- 
tan centers? The time for this sort of 
planning is before the attack comes. 

It is not beyond the stretch of the 
imagination to assume that enemy 
troops may some day invade this coun- 
try during a total war. If an enemy 
landing should take place in Alaska for 
instance, do we have transcontinental 
highways laid out and properly con- 
structed for quick troop movement 
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across the country into possible combat 
areas? 

We are now in the midst of a gigantic 
mobilization effort. It is the purpose of 
this effort to prevent war, but it is also 
the purpose of the effort to be prepared 
in case war should come. In this prep- 
aration let us not overlook the planning 
and construction of adequate national- 
highway systems. 

I suggest that a military committee be 
appointed immediately by the Secretary 
of Defense to study our present national- 
highway system. This committee should 
designate primary roads which they 
consider of major military importance. 
Plans should be developed for the re- 


building of these roads and their bridges. 


and material requirements developed. 
This type of planning is at present im- 
possible since roads can now be evalu- 
ated only on a State by State basis. 
After requirements have been developed 
the Defense Production Administration 
should make every effort to find ma- 
terials to at least make these primary 
military roads adequate for the defense 
of the United States. 

This Military Highway Planning Cém- 
mittee should work closely with the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads in order to take 
into account the necessity of providing 
good transportation routes for indus- 
trial plants and other defense-support- 
ing facilities which we are now build- 
ing, since these roads are as important 
to the defense program as any other 
components of our mobilization effort. 

The principal difficulty of today 
The 


seems to be not money, but steel. 
recent conference of governors devel- 
oped a single appeal from those State 
executives for more steel and more at- 


tention to the highway programs. I am 
quite sure many Senators have heard 
directly from their own States regard- 
ing this matter. The governors also 
spoke of schools and hospitals, for both 
schools and hospitals have failed to 
keep pace, as have roads. 

Although. there were some improve- 
ments in steel allocations from the Na- 
tional Production Authority in this sec- 
ond quarter, the picture is still quite 
black. Allocations are running at 
scarcely half of the minimum require- 
ments. The only spot of slight encour- 
agement is in the case of small proj- 
ects. I understand that the Defense 
Production Administration is seriously 
considering a suggestion, which was de- 
veloped at the hearing of the Committee 
on Public Works last fall, that for small 
projects requiring 25 tons or less, con- 
tractors be allowed to self-certify allo- 
cations, thus eliminating a great deal 
of red tape and uncertainty. I sin- 
cerely hope this suggestion will be 
adopted. 

Likewise, the regulations now require 
a producer who accepts a steel order 
to deliver the steel at some time. Pre- 
viously, a steel allocation was good for 
only the calendar quarter in which it 
was accepted. At the present time, 
shipments of the original allotment can 
be made in future calendar quarters. 

The minimum requirements of steel 
for the calendar year 1952 are 1,761,000 
tons, At the present rate of alloca- 
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tions allowed by the Defense Produc- 
tion Authority, we shall be lucky if we 
get one-half of that amount. For the 
first quarter of the present year, the 
minimum requirements were 367,000 
tons, but the allocations totaled only 
210,000 tons. For the second quarter, 
the minimum requirements are 475,- 
000 tons, but the allocations probably 
will be 245.000 tons. 

Even these figures do not tell the 
whole story. The critical item in steel 
requirements for highways is structural 
steel. The allocations for structural 
steel are running at a little less than 
one-third of the minimum requirements. 
Vhis means that highway construction 
is going to be held back severely during 
the rest of the present year. 

Mr. President, I think I should point 
out that in 1950 we exported slightly 
more than 3,000,000 tons of steel. In the 
first 10 months of 1951, we exported 
2,843,000 tons of steel. Just a few days 
ago we learned that Mr. Churchill's re- 
cent conferences produced another 
1,000,000 tons of steel for Great Britain. 
In my opinion, our exports are not so 
important to us as are our own roads, 
our schools, our highways, and our busi- 
ness firms. If I did not make known 
what information I have, I would be 
less than fair to the Senate, to the en- 
tire Congress, and to the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. The distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Works 
is bringing to the Senate some very in- 
teresting figures. The Committee on 
Public Works, of which the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Roads has been holding 
hearings during the past week, has been 
addressing itself to this problem, as the 
chairman of the committee knows, for 
he has been meeting with the subcom- 
mittee. 

I should like to ask the chairman of 
the committee whether any information 
has been developed in regard to the sug- 
gestion that the Ohio Turnpike Com- 
mission was looking into the possibil- 
ity of obtaining some steel from Bel- 
gium or from some other European 
country, in view of the fact that the 
Commission could not obtain sufficient 
steel allocations from the Authority here 
in the United States. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I have no direct in- 
formation regarding the matter to which 
the Senator from South Dakota has re- 
ferred. However, the highway depart- 
ments of the various States are so far 
behind their programs in connection 
with the work of road construction, and 
they are so concerned with the prob- 
lem, that I would not be at all surprised 
if efforts were being made to obtain 
steel from Belgium or elsewhere. 

Mr. CASE. In view of the matters be- 
ing brought before the committee and 
in view of the committee’s studies last 
summer and last fall in connection with 
the steel problem, in which studies the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee played such an important part, 
would the Senator from New Mexico 
care to say whether he feels that Con- 
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gress should limit the exports of steel 
until more adequate allocations are 
made for domestic needs? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Toward the end of the 
last session I introduced in this body a 
joint resolution to the effect that no 
steel should be exported until it was de- 
veloped that the necessary, reasonable 
domestic needs were met. 

We have received some reports in con- 
nection with that resolution, which now 
is before our committee. Those who 
make the reports generally agree re- 
garding the need for steel, but they also 
are generally adverse to the idea of 
meeting the reasonable domestic de- 
mands for steel. In that connection 
I point out that the resolution does not 
call for meeting all the domestic de- 
mands or requirements, but specifically 
calls for meetings only the reasonable 
requirements. 

In this connection, Mr. President, let 
me cite several instances which I know 
can be duplicated in the case of every 
other State in the Union: In the city of 
Albuquerque, additions are being made 
to some bridges which were constructed 
approximately 25 or 30 years ago; the 
highway traffic has become so great that 
it is necessary that those additions be 
made. The money for the construction 
of those additions has been spent, and 
the additions have been constructed. 
However, because it is impossible to ob- 
tain a few tons of steel which are re- 
quired in order to finish the approaches 
to the bridges, they cannot be used. 

Another road unit has been under 
construction between Tucumcari and 
the little city of San Jon, near the 
Texas border. Because of the lack of a 
few tons of steel—probably not more 


‘than 3, 6, or possibly 11 tons—the road 


could not be used. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Works 
is taking a very realistic view of the 
situation. 

Earlier in his remarks he suggested 
that the Department of Defense or some 
other agency be called upon to give the 
Committee on Public Works an estimate 
of the steel needs for highways for de- 
fense purposes, so that the committee 
could have that information in connec- 
tion with its deliberations regarding the 
pending estimates. The Senator’s sug- 
gestion is very much ir order, Mr. Presi- 
dent; and I hope it will be followed. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. President, any high-school stu- 
dent, even if he had not investigated this 
matter, if asked the question, “Do roads 
Play a part in the national defense?” 
would reply, “Yes, indeed.” 

Certainly the construction of high- 
ways is as important to the national de- 
fense as is the manufacture of guns. 
Just imagine what would happen in the 
city of Washington if there were even a 
rumor that an attack by atomic bombs 
would soon occur—nut to mention what 
would happen in the event of an actual 
attack by atomic bombs or other 
bombs—in view of the system of high- 
Ways now existing, so far as concerns 
facilitating the exit of large numbers of 
persons from the Capital City. 
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Mr. CASE. Of course, Mr. President, 
I h-artily agree with the suggestion the 
Senator from New Mexico has made, be- 
cause there are pending some bills which 
I have introduced, which call for the 
building of a radial highway around the 
city of Washington or the building of 
some circumferential highways, in order 
to meet the situation the Senator from 
New Mexico has described. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The same statement 
can be made with respect to the situa- 
tion existing at Baltimore, Detroit, and 
almost every other city in the United 
States. 

I should like to ask anyone who is con- 
nected with the national defense what 
he thinks would have been the length of 
World War II—of course, we would have 
won that war eventually—if we had not 
had a system of highways. In that 
event, undoubtedly we would not have 
won the war as quickly as we did. 

Mr. CASE. It is obvious that that is 
correct. What the Senator from New 
Mexico has said is likewise true in re- 
gard to Chicago, Philadelphia, and many 
other cities which are in the same cate- 
gory. It was for that reason that I 
suggested that a plan calling for the con- 
struction of radial and circumferential 
highways be adopted in regard to other 
cities. 

The Senator from New Mexico has 
put his finger upon a point which must 
not be overlooked, namely, that in the 
past most of the wars have been con- 
ducted on territory not that of the United 
States. Everyone who is familiar with 
the business of modern warfare recog- 
nizes that an aerial attack upon cities 
of the United States is a definite and 
distinct possibility. So the highway 
problem, from the standpoint of defense, 
becomes even more important when we 
address ourselves to the realities of to- 
day’s picture. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not want either 
the Senate or the country to feel that I 
am opposed to friendship with Great 
Britain or with any of the other so- 
called free countries; I am not. But I 
feel that the Members of this body owe 
some responsibility in connection with 
the local conditions confronting our 
people. While I am most anxious to 
help Great Britain and certain other 
countries, I still do not think it sound 
American business to neglect our own 
interest. Roads create wealth; by creat- 
ing wealth, taxes are paid; by the pay- 
ment of taxes, it is possible for us to 
ship steel to England and elsewhere. So 
if we do something which is detrimental 
to our own economy, we shall not be able 
to give the assistance which we are sup- 
posed to give to some other country. lI 
am very strong for Mr. Churchill, but I 
am also very strong for the roads of 
Pennsylvania, Oregon, New Mexico, and 
in all the other States and Territories. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that in 1950 
we exported slightly more than 3,000,000 
tons of steel. In the first 10 months 
of 1951, we exported 2,843,000 tons of 
steel. Only a few days ago we learned 
that Mr. Churchill’s recent conferences 
produced another million tons for Great 
Britain. To me, our exports are not so 
important as our own roads, our schools, 
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our highways, our business firms. If I 
did not make known what information I 
have, I would be less than fair. 

I venture to say there is not a single 
Senator who has not heard from his 
State, not only in respect to roads, but 
in respect to the inability of their school 
systems to obtain sufficient steel to enable 
them to provide adequate school facili- 
ties for their children. I venture to say 
that there is not a Senator within the 
sound of my voice who has not heard 
from the health officials of his State, 
stating that they are unable to complete 
a badly needed hospital by reason of 
their inability to obtain steel. Never- 
theless, we are expected to become en- 
thusiastic, merely because Mr. Churchill 
says, “I want 1,000,000 tons more.” I 
wish we could give it to the British, but 
I have always been under the impres- 
sion that charity begins at home; and I 
think it should. ; 

In the past Mr. Wilson, who heads the 
Defense Production Administration, has 
frequently made oversimplified state- 
ments, which lead to considerable misin- 
formation and misunderstanding. 

Our arrangement with the United 
Kingdom calls for supplying Britain with 
1,000,000 long tons of steel, or its equiva- 
lent, this year. This steel is for the 
maintenance of the British defense pro- 
gram. We have the option of supplying 
this 1,000,000 tons in the form of ore, 
in the form of scrap diverted from for- 
eign sources, in the form of pig iron di- 
verted from foreign sources, in the form 
of ingots from conversion mills, or in fin- 
ished steel. Our arrangement is that we 
will do that which has the least effect 
on our economy. I am assured it was 
made most clear to Mr. Churchill that 
we will not be able to supply any portion 
of the 1,000,000 long tons in the form of 
structural or plate steel. Structural and 
plate steel are the items in most critical 
supply. In return we receive tin and 
aluminum, both of which are essential in 
our economy, and without which business 
would suffer. That is my understanding 
of the matter. 

-There is so much misinformation in 
regard to the steel situation, and so many 
rumors, that I would like to get the facts 
on the record and straighten it out. One 
way to streighten this matter out would 
be to conduct hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 113, which is now before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and to which I called 
the attention of the Senator from South 
Dakota. Some of the Senators may re- 
call that this joint resolution was intro- 
duced by me on October 20 last year. 
That was the last day of the session. 
The joint resolution would prohibit the 
exporting of steel. I told Senators then 
that I sought no immediate action on 
the bill, but preferred to leave it pending 
for their thought while at home. I said 
on October 20 that I hoped the Senators 
would look into the steel picture as it 
affected their States, with respect to 
schools, hospitals, roads, and small busi- 
ness, and that after January 8 we could 
take up the measure. 

The joint resolution is very drastic. 
I did not expect it to be considered in its 
initial form. It is now, as I have said, 
pending before the Interstate and For- 
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eign Commerce Committee, and through 
hearings we could determine where the 
3,000,000 tons we are now exporting is 
going, and where the 1,000,000 tons 
sought by Mr. Churchill will go. 

We are actually exporting less steel 
now than formerly. It is our own huge 
military program which is devouring this 
great national power, that is, steel. I 
judge that 40 percent of our steel pro- 
duction is used in military and directly 
related activities, such as chemical in- 
dustrial expansion, and so forth. 

I must be honest and admit that as a 
result of much discussion some improve- 
ment has been effected in the allocation 
of steel for roads. There was an increase 


_ in the amount of steel for public roads 


in the second quarter. It was one of the 
few programs, other than the direct mili- 
tary programs, which received an in- 
crease in steel. The increase was about 
50,000 tons over the first quarter. 

I have never found the National Pro- 
duction Authority guilty of being unfair, 
but I believe they have been convicted 
several times of erring in judgment. 
That is a human failing. Fortunately, 
we retain no record of such convictions 
anywhere. Fortunate, indeed, for all of 
us. 

In general, I think that allocations of 
critical materials for the elementary and 
secondary schools for the first half of 
this year will provide for a construction 
rate in excess of one and one-half bil- 
lion dollars per year. This may be about 
the highest in history. With respect to 
hospitals, critical-materials allocations 
provide for operations at the rate of 
$900,000,000 per year. This is also close 
toahigh. These high levels of construc- 
tion in highways, schools, and hospitals 
are apt to give an erroneous impression. 
It is apt to lead to the belief among those 
who control the materials that, since 
this is new high in construction, we can 
very easily cut down to the level of former 
years. Well, we cannot, because we have 
been 15 years awakening to our sad lack 
of facilities. ip 

We are just starting to bridge the gap. 
If we were to compare the annual dollar 
rate only, then there would be grounds 
for suspicion. But if we were to cor- 
relate the need in the absence of facili- 
ties for the past two decades with the 
picture of 1952, then it would become 
clear that we are not building at a new 
high, we are just sprinting to try and 
catch up with what has already out- 
distanced us. 

I venture to predict there will not be 
an agency in the Government that will 
endorse the sentiment of Senate Joint 
Resolution 113, let alone endorse the 
resolution. That matters little, since 
we are entitled to honest differences of 
opinion. What we have to determine is 
who needs the steel, and for what pur- 
pose. 

Mr. President, I ask consent to insert 
in the Recorp the advertisement by the 
Goodyear Co. with respect to roads and 
to save time I also ask consent to insert 
in the Recorp at this time at the con- 
clusion of these remarks some informa- 
tion with respect to schools and hos- 
pitals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? 
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There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


[Advertisement by Goodyear in the Time 
magazine, issue dated January 28, 1952] 


Roadblock ahead—an everyday occur- 
rence—every where. 

Cars with engines idling, burning up gas. 
Drivers fuming over wrecked schedules, 
missed appointments, ruined plans. Trucks 
standing’ still—delivery costs mounting. 

When the jam breaks, drivers speed ahead 
to make up lost time—a major cause of 
America’s frightful highway death toll. 

Who's responsible for the strangling in- 
adequacy of major traffic routes that’s slow- 
ing down our cars and trucks to bumper-to- 
bumper crawl? 

We're all responsible. 

Not because of the 42,000,000 cars we use 
traveling to work and play. Not because we 
need 9,000,000 trucks, large and small, to 
transport a major share of all commodities, 
including 90 percent of our food. 

We’re responsible because we haven’t 
moved, individually and as a Nation, to get 
enough roads built to handle the traffic. 

America is slogging along in 1952 on roads 
that were scarcely adequate for even 1935's 
traffic. Today, we’ve 20,000,000 more vehicles 
than then—and millions more are im ‘the 
offing. 

Why has our road building fallen so woe- 
fully behind our needs? 

Is it because of the cost? No. Sufficient 
modern, multilane expressways, designed for 
heavy traffic, would cost only a part of the 
huge toll in wasted time, wasted gasolina, 
higher hauling costs and _ traffic-accident 
deaths that present conditions exact. 

Is it because of the labor involved? No, 
Modern road-construction machines, thrust- 
ing rapidly ahead on the giant pneumatic 
earth-mover tires that made them possible, 
can do the work of thousands of men and 
teams. 

There’s just one answer: we're road- 
starved because we haven’t made a strong 
demand for a national road-building pro- 
gram. This is what America needs. 

_  Aprogram designed to save you those extra, 

cramped hours spent inching along over- 
crowded roads—to save you that gasoline you 
now must waste—to save you money in extra 
hauling costs run up by trucks that must 
move at snail’s pace. 

If you want it, you must demand it! 

So, remember: the most powerful voice will 
be your voice. If enough of us realize this, 
the resulting volume will do more than move 
mountains—it will build the roads we all 
need, 


ESTIMATES OF STEEL REQUIREMENTS FOR EDU= 
CATIONAL AND HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


There is attached a table of estimates of 
carbon steel requirements for educational 
and hospital construction based on stand- 
ards widely accepted by professional organi- 
zations and acknowledged authorities in the 
educational and health fields. It will be 
noted that estimates are shown separately 
for (1) hospitals and health facilities, (2) 
elementary and secondary schools, and (3) 
higher education. 


PART I 


Part I of the table shows the estimated 
quantities of carbon steel required to sup- 
port a building program sufficient to meet 
existing and projected needs. The levels of 
construction represented by these figures do 
not take into account problems of financing, 
the supply of materials, or other factors 
which tend to limit actual construction. 

The figures shown for the period 1952 to 
19€0 would make provision for new facilities, 
the improvement and enlargement of exist- 
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ing facilities, and the construction required 
to meet the current backlog of unmet need. 

The steel tonnage requirements are based 
in part on experiences under the Controlled 
Materials Plan and therefore reflect stringent 
conservation practices which probably will 
not be continued throughout the entire 
period covered by these projections. 


PART It 


Part II of the table shows the estimated 
quantities of carbon steel required to meet 
1952 needs on all construction which would 
be put in place if adequate supplies of 
materials were at hand. These estimates 
relate only to that construction for which 
financing is currently available. They do 
not reflect projects which may have been 
postponed by the sponsors because of the 
probability that materials would not be 
available. 

PART III 


The estimates stated on the tonnage of 
carbon steel which is expected to be made 
available during the calendar year 1952 
under the Controlled Materials Plan are 
based on allocations made for the first and 
second quarters of this year. It has been 
assumed that steel allocations in the third 
and fourth quarters will be at the same rate 
as the allocations made for the second 
quarter. 

GENERAL COMMENTS 

Detailed narrative interpretation of the 
table is attached. In general, however, it 
may be observed that the allocations of 
critical materials for elementary and sec- 
ondary school construction in the first half 
of 1952 provide for a construction rate in 
excess of $1,500,000,000 per year, which is the 
second highest rate, if not the highest, in 
history. In respect to hospital construction, 
the allocation of critical materials will per- 
mit operating at a rate of about $900,000,000 
per year. This also is close to an all-time 
high in dollar volume of hospital and health 
facility construction. The factors which 


cause the marked discrepancy between the - 


need for schools and hospitals in the United 
States and the actual construction program 
are principally factors resulting from the 
lack of funds in the local communities re- 
quiring these facilities. 


Part I—Estimated number of tons of carbon 
steel required to support a building pro- 
gram sufficient to meet needs 


Hospital |Elementary 
and health | and second- 
facilities | ary schools 


Higher 
education 


430, 000 
526, 000 
517, 000 
508, 000 
510, 000 
507, 000 
504, 000 
502, 000 
498, 000 


678, 000 

642, 000 

600, 000 

510, 000 ‘ 
438, 000 76, 
390, 000 276, 000 
282, 000 276, 000 
310, 000 276, 
300, 000 308, 


Note.—(1) Above figures reflect estab- 
lished standards, obsolecence rates, and pop- 


ulation increases. Ability to finance and 
availability of materials have not been con- 
sidered. (2) Elementary and secondary 
school requirements are based on use of six 
tons of steel per classroom unit—a low rate 
of steel use resulting from current conser- 
vation practices. Larger quantities of steel 
would doubtless be used if supplies were 
plentiful. 


Part II—Estimated carbon steel required to 
meet needs on all construction which 
would be put in place in calendar 1952 if 
materials were available 

Hospital and health facilities 

Elementary and secondary schools... 528, 611 

Higher education 202, 500 
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Part IlI—Anticipated carbon steel to be made 
available during calendar 1952 under the 
controlled materials plan 


Hospital and health facilities 1292, 000 
Elementary and secondary schools. 1 427, 000 
Higher education 169, 886 

1Figures based on assumption that steel 
allocations in third and fourth quarters will 
equal allocations of second quarter. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 


In the 1943-44-school year, the enrollment 
in the elementary and secondary schools of 
the United States totaled 26,115,426. For 
the 1951-52 year, the enrollment, according 
to best current estimates, is 30,636,000; and 
for the school year, 1952-53, it will be 32,- 
327,000. The best available estimate for the 
1953-54 year is 33,861,000; and for 1954-55 it is 
35,209,000; and for 1955-56 the figure is 36,- 
159,000. The 1959-60 enrollment will be ap- 
proximately 37,138,000. 

The enrollment for 1952-53 will exceed by 
1,691,000 that of 1951-52. Using a standard 
of 27 pupils per classroom (which is slightly 
above the 25-pupil recommended standard) 
it is apparent that approximately 63,000 new 
classrooms are required to provide for this 
increase. However, this covers only 2 seg- 
ment of the school housing problem. As the 
Citizens’ Federal Committee on Education 
stated in June 1951, “Over the past 20 years 
our whole school plant has been sadly ne- 
glected. New construction has lagged far 
behind the need, and repair work has been 
held toa minimum. The situation was seri- 
ous during the depression, critical during 
the defense and war period, and is now 
alarming.” 

The problem is one not merely of providing 
for an annual increase in enrollment, but 
also of cutting into a vast backlog of serious 
unmet school housing need and of providing 
replacement for facilities which are de- 
stroyed or which menace the health and 
safety of the pupils. If this backlog is to 
be wiped out within a 10 year period, 30,000 
classrooms, in addition to those required by 
normal population growth, must be con- 
structed in 1952 and in each of the 9 subse- 
quent years. In addition, approximately 
20,000 classrooms must be constructed each 
year to replace facilities which are destroyed 
or become unfit for use during the year. 
Thus, a total of approximately 113,000 new 
classrooms are needed during 1952 to (1) 
meet the increase in enrollment, (2) pro- 
vide for a reduction in the backlog of unmet 
need at an annual rate which will wipe out 
the backlog over a 10 year period, and (3) 
provide for normal annual replacement of 
unsafe and otherwise obsolete facilities. 

In determining the amount of steel re- 
quired to construct the 113,000 classrooms, 
the estimate of 6 tons of carbon steel per 
classroom (including related administrative 
and service facilities) may be regarded as 
conservative, as it represents an average 
which can be attained only through applica- 
tion of stringent conservation measures. 
On the basis of the 6 tons average require- 
ment per classroom unit, 678,000 tons of 
carbon steel would be required to complete 
the 113,000 classrooms. 

These are the facts of the situation as 
determined by the qualified experts in the 
field and by citizen groups who are close to 
the problem. The program outlined is one 
which should be regarded as the minimum 
program required to carry forward during 
1952 a plan for providing minimum adequate 
school housing to the school children of 
America within the next 10 years. 

This minimum program will not be accom- 
plished under present circumstances. In 
some areas in which need is greatest there 
is lacking the financial capacity to provide 
adequate school housing. In others efforts 
to ra.se money for adequate schools will fail 
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for other reasons. Then we do not know 
whether the materials will be available in 
the future. It is estimated that 88,000 class- 
rooms would be built in 1952 if no materials 
shortages existed. This represents construc- 
tion which is planned and for which financ- 
ing is available. Approximately 528,000 tons 
of carbon steel would be required to carry 
on this construction. Because of the steel 
shortage, however, it is estimated that about 
427,000 tons of steel will be available for 
elementary and secondary school projects 
during the year. This will mean that suffi- 
cient steel will be available to authorize the 
projects planned by school districts which 
face serious overcrowding problems or which 
need structures to replace facilities damaged 
or destroyed by fire and other disaster. It 
will not permit, however, the construction 
of many new schools for the purpose of im- 
proving and broadening instructions and 
other purposes, such as consolidation of 
rural schools and the building of gym- 
nasiums and auditoriums. 

The attached table indicates the estimated 
carbon steel requirements for elementary and 
secondary school construction for 1952 and 
each of the nine subsequent years. While 
it is not possible to estimate requirements 
for the subsequent years with the same pre- 
cision as those for 1952, the figures, neverthe- 
less, reflect fairly good estimates of need 
based upon present knowledge of population 
growth and of backlog of unmet need and 
obsolescence. 


HOSPITALS AND RELATED FACILITIES 


The rate of hospital and health facility 
construction has lagged far behind increased 
national needs, resulting largely from in- 
creased population, improved standards of 
hospital care, and continual progress in the 
fields of medicine and public health. The 
estimates on steel consumption have been 
based on widely accepted estimates of health 
facility deficiencies, including 230,000 gen- 
eral hospital beds, 327,000 mental hospital 
beds, 54,000 tuberculosis hospital beds, 257,- 
000 chronic-disease hospital beds, and 4,300 
health centers. 

The unit cost entailed in constructing 
these facilities has been established as fol- 
lows: 


General bed 

CE sicscsedtciiasaaiitas 
Tuberculosis bed 

Chronic disease bed 


Health center 100, C00 


Use of carbon steel in the construction of 
hospitals and health facilities is estimated at 
330 tons per million dollars of construction. 

If the existing deficiencies were to be 
made up equally over the 9-year period, 1952 
to 1960, approximately 500,000 tons of carbon 
steel would be required each year. Of this 
amount more than 82,000 tons is required 
merely for maintenance of present hospital 
and health facilities. 

If there are further, unanticipated in- 
creases in population, our needs will become 
even greater. For every increase in popula- 
tion of 1,000 the following facilities are 
needed: 5 general beds; 5 mental beds; one- 
half tuberculosis bed; 2 chronic disease beds; 
one-thirtieth health center. 

The current rate of hospital construction 
is barely adequate to maintain present hos- 
pital and health facilities, to replace obso- 
lescent and unsafe structures and to build 
the most essential of proposed new facili- 
ties. The wide gap between needs and cur- 
rent construction is not attributable primar- 
ily to lack of critical materials, but rather to 
the problem of financing within the indi- 
vidual communities. Critical material al- 
lotments have been sufficient to cover most 
hospital and health facilities which the local 
communities were ready to start building, 
althouvh in some instances projects have had 
to be deferred from one quarter to the next. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 

It is more difficult to estimate college and 
university enrollment in the future than el- 
ementary and secondary school population, 
since the economic health of the Nation, the 
distribution of the population in relation to 
college facilities and the necessity for ar- 
mament and mobilization are factors difficult 
of prediction. On the basis, however, of the 
best projections available, enrollment will 
increase during the period 1951 to 1960, par- 
ticularly so in the later years of the decade, as 
many of the children born during the last 
years of World War II will be entering our 
colleges. It can be estimated conservatively 
that steel requirements will amount to an 
annual average of approximately 270,000 tons 
during the period 1952 through 1960. 

The construction in progress or authorized 
under present allotments for higher educa- 
tion is at a rate below that required to main- 
tain established standards and to replace 
facilities which are no longer usable because 
of disaster, condemnation or obsolescence. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, one of 
the propositions upon which there is 
widespread agreement both among Mem- 
bers of Congress and among thoughtful 
citizens generally is that costly new un- 
dertakings which cannot be thoroughly 
justified from the defense standpoint 
should not be undertaken at this time. 
The critical materials that would be 
necessary for such projects, and the re- 
quired manpower, would cut so deeply 
into present short supplies of both that 
construction of anything, but the most 
essential nondefense projects would be 
highly detrimental to the defense effort. 

In a message to the Congress dated 
January 28, 1952, the President of the 
United States called attention to what 
he termed “the immediate urgency of ac- 
tion on legislation to authorize the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project.” 

In support of this 50-year-old project, 
the message offered several arguments. 
First, it is urged that the United States 
should join in constructing the seaway 
because it is important to national secu- 
rity. 

Secondly, it was emphasized, repeat- 
edly, that the cost of “the relatively small 
amount of materials and manpower 
needed,” would he fully repaid in tolls 
and power receipts. The seaway would 
be self-liquidating, it was asserted, and 
the funds invested in it would be repaid 
with interest. 

The third reason advanced for asking 
approval of the project is that supplies 
of high-grade iron ore allegedly are being 
rapidly depleted, and millions of tons of 
iron ore would move through the seaway 
every year to the great steel-manufac- 
turing and fabricating plants on or near 
the Great Lakes. 

It is pointed out in the message that 
Canada has informed this country that 
it is prepared to proceed with the con- 
struction of the seaway alone, if United 
States cooperation is not forthcoming. 
The United States should not be content 
to be merely a customer of Canada’s for 
use of the seaway after it is built, be- 
cause, the message warned, it is of great 
significance to us to have an equal voice 
with Canada in establishing the sched- 
ule of tolls on the seaway. 
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Whatever else may be said, it seems a 
fair observation that proponents of the 
St. Lawrence seaway have always shown 
an abundance of enthusiasm and imagi- 
nation in their spirited advocacy of this 
long-debated project. They have also 
demonstrated considerable versatility in 
shifting the focus of their supporting ar- 
guments with changing circumstances 
and events. In their current view, as 
voiced by the President’s message, the 
seaway offers great strategic benefits to 
both the United States and Canada; its 
immediate construction, along with the 
development of hydropower, is held to 
be a vital matter of the most urgent 
necessity and high priority as a means of 
promoting the security as well as the eco- 
nomic welfare of the two countries. 

It seems particularly appropriate at 
this time, therefore, to suggest that 
strong words and a high-keyed chorus 
of advocacy do not provide an adequate 
substitute for sober analysis and dispas- 
sionate appraisal in matters of this kind. 
Resolutions which are now pending be- 
fore committees of the Senate and the 
House would, if approved, rat‘fy the pro- 
visional agreement made in 1941 between 
Washington and Ottawa for joint action 
to construct a ship canal and power plant 
in the St. Lawrence River. Over the 
past year, there has been developed in 
congressional hearings on this proposal 
a voluminous record which has made it 
possible, by thorough sifting of the evi- 
dence, to obtain a better perspective re- 
garding the merits of the project and its 
limitations. 

Careful analysis of this record and of 
accumulating evidence brought out in 
other recent studies regarding the sea- 
way, rather than affording any convinc- 
ing justification for the proposal, points 
strongly instead to the very dubious de- 
sirability of the undertaking either as a 
matter of security or of any real trans- 
portation economy. Such analysis also 
casts much doubt, at the least, upon the 
familiar complaint of the proponents 
that development of the seaway has 
long been held up only by virtue of the 
dogged efforts exerted by certain ob- 
structionists concerned with protecting 
their own selfish economic interests to 
the detriment of the Nation’s strength 
and welfare. 

It seems quite clear, when the pros and 
cons have been weighed in the balance, 
that a decision to proceed with the con- 
struction of the seaway has not been 
forthcoming primarily because its advo- 
cates have been unable to make a case 
for doing so which will stand up under 
close examination. 

Is the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project vitally important to national se- 
curity, as has so frequently been alleged 
and as has been so definitely stated in 
the President’s message? Testimony of 
authorities in the shipbuilding field 
would seem to be clear on one point. As 
far as ship construction is concerned, 
they declare, there are ample facilities 
on the east, west, and Gulf coasts to 
take care of any possible major ship 
construction requirements. On _ the 
question of providing a safe route for 
shipment of iron ore the evidence all 
points to an utter lack of necessity for 
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shipments via the proposed seaway 
either to the Great Lakes area or to the 
east coast from the Lake Superior dis- 
trict. 

This much is absolutely certain, like- 
wise. The utter impossibility of ship- 
ments through such a proposed water- 
way during the five winter months, and 
the vulnerability of the seaway’s bottle- 
neck—the Welland Canal locks—to 
hostile attack offer little assurance that 
the seaway could be maintained on a go- 
ing basis for any great length of time, 
should any prospective enemy consider it 
important enough to sabotage. 

As for the power aspect, with relation 
to defense, it should be pointed out that 
any construction of power facilities 
would require a minimum of three to five 
years for completion, and this would be 
telling only half the story. 

The truth of the matter is, as has been 
clearly brought out in testimony, that 
currently planned and in-process expan- 
sion by private utilities in the State of 
New York alone will provide triple the 
amount of new power which would re- 
sult from the construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway. So far as the north- 
eastern area of the country is concerned, 
construction now planned or under way 
by private-utility companies will, by the 
end of 1953, be equal to seven times the 
St. Lawrence power potential. 

While much has been claimed from 
the power phase of the seaway proposal, 
as a matter of hard fact the amount of 
kilowatts that would be realized is rath- 
er negligible in comparison to the total 
power consumption of the area. 

The requirements for New York State 
alone for 1953 are estimated at approxi- 
mately 7,000,000 kilowatts at peak load. 
The planned capacity for 1953 is ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 kilowatts. Against 
this, and against the estimated total 
Northeastern States’ requirement of 18,- 
500,000 kilowatts, the 570,000 kilowatts 
from the St. Lawrence plant on the 
American side loom insignificant as an 
argument for spending several million 
dollars on the seaway. 

On the question of cost, the latest offi- 
cial estimate by the Army engineers, 
based on conditions in 1950, is that the 
total cost of a seaway and power proj- 
ect to provide a channel 27 feet deep 
would amount to $982,175,000. How- 
ever, the eventual cost of the project 
would probably prove to be much great- 
er, for several reasons. In the first place 
the estimate noted above does not en- 
compass a complete Great Lakes-seaway 
project, inasmuch as it does not include 
any allowance for the costs of improv- 
ing harbors on the Great Lakes to ac- 
commodate ocean-going vessels. Apart 
from that omission, moreover, it has not 
infrequently been true that the actual 
cost of constructing public works of this 
general type has been substantially 
greater than had been indicated by pre- 
liminary estimates. 

Take, for instance, the Welland Canal, 
which would be such an important part 
of the St. Lawrence seaway. It was es- 
timated to cost $40,000,000. Actually it 
cost three times that much, or $120,000,- 
000. Or consider the Bonneville Dam, 
estimated to cost $42,000,000, actually 
cost $80,000,000. Expenditures for the 
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Hoover Dam originally were placed at 
$70,000,000. Total expenditures, how- 
ever, were $116,000,000. And the same 
drastic rise in costs over estimates has 
resulted in the Suez Canal, the Panama 
Canal, the Chicago Drainage Canal, the 
New York State Barge Canal, and prac- 
tically every other major undertaking of 
this nature. 

An even more serious consideration 
with respect to costs, however, is whether 
the project as presently envisaged by its 
sponsors would provide a seaway worthy 
of the name. It is an established fact 
that a 27-foot channel would be deep 
enough to accommodate, when fully 
loaded for efficient operation, only a 
small fraction of the total number. of 
ships in the American merchant fleet— 
limited to those shallower draft vessels 
which comprise less than 10 percent of 
our ocean-going vessels. 

Within recent weeks, as reported in 
press dispatches from Albany, Army 
engineers have approved proposals for 
deepening the Hudson River channel, 
from New York City to Albany, from the 
present 27-foot depth, which is the pro- 
posed seaway depth, to 32 feet. And 
what is the reason they give? Many of 
the freighters now entering the Albany 
port cannot enter or leave fully loaded, 
they declare, because of the inadequate 
27-foot channel. 

If we rule out the great number of 
American vessels that would be unable to 
use the St. Lawrence seaway profitably 
for the reason cited by the Army engi- 
neers, and eliminate all traffic, small or 
large, Americen or foreign, that could 
not use the seaway at all for 5 months of 
the year, then the estimated Army engi- 
neers’ construction cost would be en- 
tirely uneconomical. ; 

Under these circumstances, and con- 
sidering further that the continuing 
trend is toward deeper draft ocean ves- 
sels, it is contended that a 35-foot chan- 
nel would be necessary to provide a 
genuine and adequate seaway. Some of 
the estimates that have been made for 
such a project range upward to more 
than $4,000,000,000, although the Army 
engineers have tentatively suggested 
that the total cost, exclusive of work in 
improving Great Lakes’ harbors, might 
run to approximately $2,000,000,000. 

The extent to which operators of 
ocean vessels would actually use a ship- 
way, even of such enlarged dimension, is 
uncertain, however, since movements 


. through the channels and locks would of 


necessity be relatively slow and the route 
would be open only about 7 months in a 
year. 

Even with such greater costs and 
limited availability in view, perhaps it 
might still be concluded as a matter of 
public policy that the seaway project 
should be undertaken if the advantages 
and economies claimed for it by the pro- 
ponents could be adequately supported. 
It is precisely at this point, however, that 
basic infirmities in the contentions ad- 
vanced by the seaway advocates are 
found to lie beneath the surface of the 
glamorous cloak of generalities with 
which they have sought to surround it. 

The present drive to build the seaway 
is centered predominantly on the con- 
tention that it will be essential to facili- 
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tate the movement of imported iron ore 
into this country, in order to supplement 
the remaining reserves available in the 
region of Lake Superior. Actually, this 
premise with reference to the seaway is 
unsound, even though it be true, as seems 
altogether likely, thet our imports of 
iron ore from foreign sources, including 
Canada, will increase in the future. But 
it is not likely at all that the seaway 
would at any time in the foreseeable fu- 
ture be an important, much less an indis- 
pensable, factor in the movements of 
such ore to steel mills in this country. 

Let us consider briefly, first, the iron 
ore requirements of steel mills in the 
Midwest area. At present, this area pro- 
duces more iron ore than the steel mills 
located there consume. It is a surplus 
ore-producing area which sends iron ore 
in large volumes to steel mills in the 
East and elsewhere. There is no reason- 
able prospect that iron ore of any sub- 
stantial volume would move into the Mid- 
west via the St. Lawrence seaway or 
otherwise for many years to come, if ever. 
To meet the needs of this area, there are 
large reserves of high-grade ores re- 
maining in the Lake Superior region of 
the United States. In addition there are 
virtually unlimited reserves of taconite 
and other iron-bearing materials already 
in the initial stage of development, and 
mining operations also are going forward 
in the promising Steep Rock area north 
of Lake Superior in Canada. 

Eastern steel mills, on the other hand, 
depend heavily upon iron ore produced 
outside that area. At present, much of 
it is Lake Superior ore, but the prospect 
is that the eastern steel plants will rely 
in the future more and more upon im- 
ported ores, from Venezuela, Labrador, 
and other foreign sources. It is alto- 
gether evident, however, that the eastern 
steel mills have made and are continuing 
to make their forward plans involving 
large additional investments without re- 
liance upon the possible development of 
a St. Lawrence seaway. 

Obviously, ores from South American 
or African sources will not move to At- 
lantic seaboard plants via the St. Law- 
rence, nor would such ores destined for 
the Pittsburgh area take the long haul 
up through the St. Lawrence rather than 
being transshippec by rail from Balti- 
more or Philacelphia. Ore imported 
fromr Laborador, where contemplated 
plans and facilities cali for total iron 
ore production at a rate of approximate- 
ly 10,000,000 tons a year, would logically 
be expected to move largely by ocean to 
the eastern steel mills where it can be 
utilized ore economically than else- 
where. If ore from this source were to 
be transported via the proposed seaway 
to steel mills on the Great Lakes, the 
result would be to deprive the eastern 
steel plants of such ore and consequent- 
ly to increase their deficit requirements, 
which could then only be made up by 
wasteful cross-hauling movements of 
ore from the Lake Superior district. It 
seems clear, that, except for some pos- 
sible movements of Laborador ore to in- 
terior eastern steel mills such as those 
in the Pittsburgh and Youngstown 
areas, prospects for the movement of 
iron ore in any appreciable volume via 
the proposed seaway are very remote. 
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Even as to these destinations, it is at 
least doubtful that ore could be deliv- 
ered cheaper via the seaway, with toll 
charges included, than it could be by 
other existing methods of transporta- 
tion, including transshipments by rail 
from Baltimore or by using the existing 
canal facilities on the St. Lawrence. 
Possible movements of iron ore are thus 
shown to furnish a slender thread from 
which to hang ar attempted justifica- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

In short, there is no reasonable pros- 
pect whatever that the costs of the pro- 
posed seaway could be made self-liqui- 
dating through toll charges, as claimed 
by its sponsors and as held forth in the 
resolutions to approve this project which 
are now pending before the Congress. 
Neither is there merit in the argument 
that the seaway is needed so as to per- 
mit the movement of large ocean ves- 
sels into and out of the Great Lakes area 
for construction or repairs. Facilities 
and possible new locations for such con- 
struction at tidewater points are more 
than ample and, if necessary, they can 
be dispersed as widely as considerations 
of the national security may require. 
Fu: thermore, it is unrealistic under ex- 
isting conditions to regard the Great 
Lakes as a relatively safe haven for ships 
or for shipbuilding. 

The conclusion seems inescapable that 
the St. Lawrence seaway would provide 
cheap transportation only in the sense 
that it would make available to certain 
shippers a heavily subsidized transporta- 
tion facility. No real basis has been 
shown for hoping that the ship-vay proj- 
ect would be self-supporting or that it 
would fulfill the glowing promises of its 
advocates. 

Let us further discuss one of the most 
emphasized claims for the project, 
namely, that it will be self-liquidating. 
If any group of American businessmen 
were considering such a project it would 
be absolutely basic in their planning 
to have the most exact and complete 
facts as to just how much the project 
would cost, how much traffic it could 
be expected to handle, what tolls could 
be charged and, finally, whether the 
total anticipated receipts would be ade- 
quate to take care of interest charges, 
amortization, maintenance, and other 
expenses. 

The following are the facts: Back in 
1932 the Department of Commerce did 
make a study of the maitev, as a result 
of which there was published in 1934 
S:uate Document No. 116, S2venty-third 
Congress, second session, incorporating 
the resuits of a study of the proposed 
project by the Corps of Engineers en- 
titled “Survey of the Great Lakes St. 
Lawrence Seaway and Power Project.” 
In that detailed study the Army engi- 
neers arrived at a figure of 27,473,000 
tons as the capacity of the proposed St. 
Lawrence waterway. The report sug- 
gested, however, that because certain of 
the data “assumed’”—and I emphasize 
this word ‘“assumed”—because certain of 
the “assumed” data in the estimate were 
rot exact, the Corps of Engineers rec- 
ommended that the annual capacity of 
the St. Lawrence waterway should be 
considered as 25,009,000 tons. 

That was in 1932, 20 years ago. 
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This report took into consideration the 
8,500,000 tons then passing through the 
Welland Canal. By 1950 traffic through 
the Welland Canal had grown to 
15,000,000 tons, which meant that it was 
some 6,500,000 tons closer to its total ca- 
pacity. And a point, to be remembered 
in any consideration of the St. Lawrence 
waterway is that its total capacity is 
strictly limited to the capacity of the 
Welland Canal with its eight locks, its 
average lift of 461 feet for each of seven 
of these locks, and the minimum of 8 
hours required for passage through its 
26-mile length. 

When pressure began to be applied 
again for construction of the seaway sev- 
eral years ago its proponents found that 
the 25,000,000 tons estimated as a re- 
sult of the 1932 survey was far tco low 
to support their claim for self-liquida- 
tion. Then in 1947, during hearings on 
the Senate resolution to build the sea- 
way, the Department of Commerce came 
up with an estimate not of 25,000,000 
tons but of 38,000,000 to 52,000,000 tons. 
It was qualified, however, by the Secre- 
tary’s statement: 

I wish to emphasize once again that the 
traffic figures which I have been indicating 
do not constitute the results of detailed re- 
cent surveys but rather the best judgment of 
the experts of the Department. 


The best judgment of the experts of 
the Commerce Department seemed to ex- 
pand with the years. By the spring of 
1950, just 3 years later, it was revised up- 
ward and a new estimated traffic fig- 
ure for the seaway submitted of 
57,000,600 to 84,000,000 tons. Again last 
year the 57,000,000- to 84,000,000-ton 
figure was used. 

Keep in mind that these figures were 
not based on engineering studies. They 
were simply estimates. Apparently the 
detailed study system, as used back in 
1932, did not produce the Cesired results. 
So proponents of the seaway have avoid- 
ed any such unsatisfactory sources of 
information since that time. 

To illustrate how the best judgment 
of the experts works when it is desired to 
build up a case for a project, it is inter- 
esting to note the testimony to be found 
on page 16 of the hearing on House Joint 
Resolution 271. 

Petroleum had been included as an im- 

portant possible source of traffic for the 
seaway but the testimony showed— 
In the case of this traffic (petroleum), it 
is impossible to predict with any assurance 
the timing, the direction, or the volume of 
movement. In the absence of detailed knowl- 
edge of oil reserves and production costs in 
Alberta, Venezuela, and the Middle East, no 
accurate predictions of petroleum traffic over 
the seaway can be made. 


Yet despite these qualifications, there 
was included in the fifty-seven to 
eighty-four-million-ton estimate a fig- 
ure of six to twenty million tons of 
petroleum; on which, again estimating, 
there was set anticipated revenues of 
from $1,500,000 to $5,000,000. Witnesses 
did not know, of course, at that time, 
and no one knows as yet, on what toll 
basis these estimates were to be based. 

In that same fifty-seven- to eighty- 
four-milion-ton estimate of traffic there 
was included a total of thirty to thirty- 
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seven and one-half million tons of iron 
ore estimated to produce toll revenues 
of $15,000,000 to $18,750,000. 

What was the source of these figures? 
They were taken from a study made by 
Mr. Paul M. Zeis, which was incorporated 
in the hearings on the House Resolu- 
tion. The method of computing runs 
something like this. First, Mr. Zeis 
“estimated’’—again note that word “esti- 
mated’—the maximum number of ves- 
sel passages which could be accommo- 
dated by the Welland Canal in a season. 
Then, after making allowance for other 
types of traffic that would utilize the 
waterway, he came to the conclusion that 
the total number of freighters carrying 
ore that could be expected—note the 
word “expected’”—to use the Welland 
Canal was “probably”—note the word 
‘“‘probably”—in the neighborhood of 2,000 
and almost certainly not in excess of 
2,500. Continuing his assumptions, Mr. 
Zeis “assumed” that the capacity of each 
such freighter carrying ore to the Wel- 
land Canal would be 15,000 tons. He 
then multiplied his assumed 15,000-ton 
average capacity by his assumed 2,000 
vessels using the canal, and thus came 
up with his “experv” estimate of thirty 
to thirty-seven and one-half million tons 
of ore traffic. 

At the hearings at that time Mr. Zeis 
explained that this estimate was a “judg- 
ment figure based upon the ‘assumed’ 
market for iron ore in the Great Lakes 
region.” 

The same dearth of technical or en- 
gineering data is apparent, likewise, with 
regard to costs of various phases of the 
proposed undertaking. There has been 
no over-all detailed engineering study, 
based on borings and other usual tests. 
It is hardly possible, therefore, that the 
minimum cost estimates offered would be 
possible of maintenance when the un- 
varying record of such construction proj- 
ects is that they have run far beyond 
estimated cost. 

If the members of the Senate, or the 
members of any committee of the Sen- 
ate, were asked to sit in judgment, as 
directors of a corporation, to decide on 
the feasibility of such a tremendous proj- 
ect as the proposed St. Lawrence seaway, 
do they think there could be any doubt 
as to how such “expert judgement” based 
almost completely on assumptions, would 
be assayed? 

It is not persuasive to have proponents 
advocate spending many hundreds of 
millions of dollars of the Government’s 
tax money for a project on which they 
not onl did not have exact data but in 
connection with which it would certainly 
seem that they avoided trying to secure 
such data because they knew it would 
not prove the point they are trying to 
make, 

Of particular interest in the Presi- 
dent’s message with regard to the seaway 
is the statement that the Congress should 
approve it because, and I quote, ‘“‘we have 
already trespassed on the good will of our 
Canadian neighbors. Differences of 
opinion in the United States have long 
blocked a development that means a 
great deal to the growth and progress of 
Canada as well as ourselves.” 

I can well understand that it is im- 
portant to Canada to market the ore 
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which has been found in Labrador, This 
being so, the decision of Canada to go 
ahead on its own with the seaway can 
be understood. 

Why it should be necessary for us to 
go along with it, is not so clear. Why 
should we spend hundreds of millions of 
dollars which, whatever they may do to 
improve the economic status of some 
particular area of our country, will cer- 
tainly have only a harmful effect on cer- 
tain other areas which have, over the 
years, built up expensive facilities which 
would be rendered partially obsolete 
thereby? 

Certainly we will not lose any of our 
rights on the St. Lawrence River. The 
fact that Canada would have the right 
to set tolls for passage through a new 
canal through Canadian territory should 
not cause too much alarm. If the tolls 
are too high, Canada will suffer because 
ships will not use the facility. Even 
though they might be considered higher 
than necessary, we can be completely 
assured that the cost to the shippers 
who use the Canadian-built seaway will 
be but a drop in the bucket compared 
to the cost to the taxpayers of the en- 
tire country to enter upon the construc- 
tion of a project whose feasibility and 
desirability are of such a dubious nature. 

With all due respect to our Canadian 
neighbors, for whose friendliness and 
ability I have the utmost respect and 
regard, must we approve a project which 
our good sense tells us should rot be 
approved merely because our neighbor to 
the north finds it to her advantage to 
go ahead with a project she considers 
beneficial? 

I think not. The reasons for unfavor- 
able congressional action on the entire 
St. Lawrence seaway proposal so far out- 
weigh any possible advantage and bene- 
fits to be gained therefrom that even 
if these were normal times, even if the 
country were not carrying a national 
debt that threatens to founder it, pru- 
dence would dictate that we not build 
the seaway. 

Under conditions that now obtain, and 
in the light of our known tremendous 
financial obligations for defense, we 
should be foolhardy in the extreme, Iam 
convinced, even to consider entering 
upon a project against the initiation of 
which there are so many valid argu- 
ments. 

We talk of economy. Let us begin 
right here to practice it. Every reason- 
ing American realizes the necessity of 
reducing the terrific expenditures which 
are proposed in the budget for 1953. I 
consider it my duty-to protest against, 
and to vote against, the St. Lawrence 
seaway proposal and all other such non- 
defensible undertakings. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’CONOR. I am happy to yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I want to associate myself with 
the remarks made by my senior col- 
league. 

Mr. O’CONOR. I acknowledge the 
comment of my junior colleague, and 
I yield the floor. 

XCVIII—64 
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MINE SAFETY 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, dis- 
asters involving scores of Americans have 
a way of focusing public attention on 
situations in our society which require 
correction. All too often, however, as 
the memory of a disaster fades away we 
fail to take the appropriate steps which 
will serve to prevent similar disasters in 
the future. 

The business of mining coal is one of 
our basic industries. It has a very vital 
importance to that State and that sec- 
tion of the country which I represent. 
New England depends on coal for a sub- 
stantial part of its basic heating needs 
as well as its power requirements. 

In addition, new and important uses 
of coal are becoming more apparent each 
day. It is a basic natural resource in 
much of our expanding chemical indus- 
try. 

The United States probably has the 
most efficient coal mining industry in 
the world. The skill of the miners and 
the equipment which is provided by man- 
agement for bringing coal to the sur- 
face are unmatched by other nations. 
A controversy is raging today with re- 
gard to the human factor—the safety 
factor as it affects the men who mine 
the coal. It was recently stated pub- 
licly that an average of seven miners 
die in accidents each working day. Ob- 
viously, if the death toll from accidents 
averages seven per working day, injuries 
to the miners must reach a much higher 
total. 

It has been suggested that the Fed- 
eral Government give teeth to its mine- 
inspection service—give it authority to 
enforce safety regulations which are now 
made in the form of suggestions. 

I would look into this proposal for 
several reasons. First of all, the vari- 
ous States in which coal is mined en- 
force varying safety codes. f£ome codes 
are strictly enforced. Some codes are 
not enforced. There are varying de- 
grees of laxity in between. Coal opera- 
tors compete on an interstate basis re- 
gardless of the safety code under which 
they operate. In fairness to the opera- 
tors and the miners, the hazards of the 
industry should be standardized insofar 
as possible. It is argued that Federal 
enforcement would tend to accomplish 
this important purnose. 

Another compelling reason for ex- 
ploring this matter is that additional 
Federal expenditures would not be neces- 
sary. The inspection service of the Bu- 
reau of Mines is already doing business. 
Federal inspectors are cooperating today 
with State inspectors in setting up safety 
regulations and suggesting compliance. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator satisfied 
that State inspectors are cooperating 
with Federal inspectors today? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do not think they 
are in some cases, but in other cases 
probably they are. 

Mr. MORSE. With particular refer- 
ence to the New Orient No. 2 Mine in 
Illinois, would the Senator from New 
Hampshire say that State inspectors co- 
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operated with Federal inspectors when 


- the last 13 reports of Federal inspectors 


showed that mine to be a hazardous one, 
and the State inspectors knew it? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No. I think that is a 
very good example of the failure to get 
cooperation from a State. As I under- 
stand, the suggestion is that Congress 
provide the inspectors with authority to 
enforce a uniform Federal safety code. 

I believe that Congress should thor- 
oughly review the situation relating to 
mine safety, explore the avenues of cor- 
rection, and after a thorough investiga- 
tion and exploration of the general sit- 
uation proceed to take whatever steps 
are necessary to put mine inspection on 
a better and a more effective basis than 
it is today. 


POE"™IC TRIBUTE BY MISS CORDELIA 
MURPHY TO AMERICAN SOLDIERS 
KILLED IN ACTION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as a 
tribute to American soldiers who have 
died in our defense Miss Cordelia Mur- 
phy, of my State, has written a very 
beautiful, soul-stirring poem entitled, 
“Truce Eternal.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
poem, a letter I received from Miss Mur- 
phy, and also a statement from her en- 
titled “So Shall They Be Remembered,” 
printed in the body of the Recorp as part 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The poem, the letter, and the state- 
ment are as follows: 


TRUCE ETERNAL 


All who have loved some other lad, 
Be gocd to mine 

As, in the lands afar, his grave 

You make a shrine: 

For he, who has with friendly folk 
A haven found, 

Knows—in this bit of home—an ever 
Hallowed ground. 

Still seas, whose depths may lave a youth 
With gentleness, 

Give sanctuary where he met 
Swift death’s caress. 

Or, greensward on a mountain-slope, 
More verdant be 

As shroud for him to wear 
Through all eternity. 

* * * * 

Her love, our lad, their dear one, 
Where’er you are today, 

Let your gift be truce eternal— 
For this, O Lord, we pray. 


PorTLaAND, Orec., February 4, 1952. 
The Honorable WayYNE P. Morse, 
United States Senator from Oregon, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: When I saw a pho- 
tograph of a foreign cemetery used to show 
how the National Cemetery in Honolulu 
looked before the crosses were removed as 
grave markers, I thought of Capt. Leverett 
Richard’s poignant article about Punchbowl 
Cemetery; and the photograph which he 
took of it, while he was aviation editor for 
the Oregonian. The photograph, or one 
similar, can be duplicated; but Captain Leve- 
rett Richard’s—now with Army Air Force in 
Greenland—description cannot—(I dare 
anyone who thinks it too expensive to mow 
grass around crosses, to read Leverett Rich- 
ards words, and look at the pointing fingers 
in the rows of course.) 

Reverence for the dead soldier’s sacrifice 
can be shown with a cross carved on each 
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grave marker, as well as the standing cross, 
but the magnitude of their gift of deliverance 
is but shown by the vast expanse of white- 
lined prayers, which should be for us who 
put the dead where they are now. Counting 
the cost, in pay to living soldiers and in 
the upkeep of graves of those who are vic- 
tims of the slaughter of the innocents, is 
sacrilege. Potential manhood within each 
grave is fourfold: son, brother, husband, 
father, with countless generations who must 
remain unborn because the family lines ends 
at the foot of the cross. 

I am going to ask the Oregonian how many 
copies of the Sunday Oregonian, May 28, 
1950, are left, in case you may wish to send 
for them. 

The little poem, “For Home Is Best,” was 
part of a letter of condolence sent to a 
mother whose son had his third temporary 
burial in Honolulu, where his mother had 
become an exchange teacher. The poem is 
unimportant, but the poster cover of North- 
west’s magazine deserves national recogni- 
tion: as an augury of war about to break; 
and an omen of victory in Korea, because of 
the Flag Triumphant. I have tried to have 
the drawing entered for Pulitzer Prize ma- 
terial, but the artist is too modest. 

Two memorial cards, with story folded 
within, are sent to show the follow-up of 
the Oregonian’s publication. You may have 
as many as you want without charge, as 
this is my contribution to remembrance of 
many who have been my pupils. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Miss) CoRDELIA MURPHY. 


So SHALL THEY Be REMEMBERED 


For Home Is Best, the poem used for the 
first memorial card, was not written for pub- 
lication: It was part of a letter of condo- 
lence to a friend whose son died heroically in 
a flaming plane over China, in World War 
II. Finally brought home for burial in Mount 
Calvary Cemetery, he found rest, at last, 
“Here on this hill.” (This wording was later 
changed to suit any burial place.) 

Persuaded that she should share with 
others the comfort the poem gave her, the 
mother took it to the Oregonian for publi- 
cation. Mr, Jalmar Johnson, then editor of 
the Sunday Oregonian, suggested the back- 
ground for it; and Mr. Ernest Richardson, 
artist, gave For Home Is Best purposeful 
meaning on the cover of the Northwest’s 
Own Magazine, in the Sunday Oregonian, 
May 28, 1950. Requests came for copies of 
the poem, and it was decided to make this 
soliloguy of a young man “home from the 
wars” into memorial card form: 

He speaks for the soldier who gave his life 
for his country ‘n the far places of this 
world; and has returned for repatriation in 
the soil of his homeland. 

* * - * * 


Remembering only our group of lads, in 
whom we glory and for whom we mourn, 
seemed unfair, so Truce Eternal was made 
an Armistice Day prayer for the soldiers 
buried in cemeteries overseas, or “missing 
in action.” 

In this poem, a mother thinks always of 
her son as the boy who went off to the 
wars. She shares her thought with the girl, 
or the wife, he left behind; her family; and 
his intimate own. 

Truce Eternal memorializes the war dead 
of any country, and any war fought away 
from the homeland. It is a salute to the 
warrior who died in the air, on land, or in 
far seas. 

Still seas give sanctuary to a lad whose 
plane intercepted a Jap kamikaze, and 
saved his battleship and its crew from de- 
struction. He is symbol of all who met 
“swift death’s caress.” 

Another of our boys wears the verdant 
shroud on the mountain-slope because all 
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fliers, victims of combat in the skies, should 
find rest on “heav’nkist” hilltops. 

“Where’er you are today assembles all who 
are missing in action.” 

From these heroic souls we ask the gift of 
truce eternal, won for us by their valiant 
sacrifice. Nothing we can offer them in 
honor and devotion is fair recompense—but 
they shall not be forgotten by the bene- 
ficiaries of their valor. 

Corpet1a MurpHy,. 

PORTLAND, OrEG., December 7, 1951. 


THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
turn my attention very briefly to another 
matter which I consider to be of serious 
import to the American people. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services of the United States Sen- 
ate, I wish to raise my voice today in 
praise anc defense of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. I wish to say to the mothers 
and fathers of boys serving in the Amer- 
ican uniform that, in my opinion, they 
have every right to place complete con- 
fidence in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I 
desire to say further to the mothers and 
fathers of America that, in my opinion, 
Gen. Omar Bradley, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, is one of the great- 
est American military officers ever to 


. have worn the American uniform. His 


associates, constituting the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, General Collins, General Van- 
denberg, and Admiral Fechteler, are 
great American military leaders, dedi- 
cated, in my opinion, to but one objec- 
tive, namely, to develop the global de- 
fenses of the United States into such a 
position of strength that we will be able 
not only to win the peace but, if war 
should come, to win the war quickly. 

In the midst of a partisan campaign 
I consider it a great public disservice to 
make statements which shake the confi- 
dence of the American people in the 
leadership of the military men who in 
these days have the solemn and sacred 
responsibility of developing the global 
defense program of the United States. 
I believe such partisan statements, no 
matter who may utter them, constitute 
a disservice to the morale of the Ameri- 
can Civilians, as well as that of the men 
in the American uniform. Such state- 
ments spread confusion, misunderstand- 
ing, and perplexity among our allies. 

Mr. President, I wish to say further 
that I believe anyone critical of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff should be able to show 
a record of consistent support over the 
past few years for a maximum strength- 
ening of the defenses of the Nation so 
that today we would not be in a position 
which we know is not nearly so strong 
as it should be to meet the global defense 
problems which confront us. 

Such a record ought to show con- 
sistent support for a mobilization pro- 
gram which would subordinate the selfish 
greed of economic interests to the com- 
mon welfare of a strong defense pro- 
gram. Such a record should show sup- 
port for an inflation-control program 
which long before this would have put 
the United States on an all-out mobiliza- 
tion program for the support of the tre- 
mendous job of global defense which is 
the task of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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Furthermore, Mr. President, as a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee I 
can bear testimony to the fact that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, whose names I 
have mentioned, including the great ad- 
miral recently deceased, Admiral Sher- 
man, time and time and time again have 
pointed out to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and, through the Armed Services 
Committee, to the United States Senate, 
the serious crisis which faces our country 
in this contest to preserve freedom and 
to protect freemen from the enslave- 
ment of an ever-encircling communism. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have sought 
to warn the Congress of the United States 
against the calamitous hazard of be- 
coming involved in a full-scale war in 
Asia before we are strong enough to 
protect the American boys who inevita- 
bly would become involved in such a war, 
even if one were to accept the naive no- 
tion that we could limit our participa- 
tion in a full-scale Asiatic war to air 
activities. The boys in the Air Force, 
too, are precious American boys. We 
ought to get ourselves into such a posi- 
tion that those boys will have air power 
behind them, so that they can be pro- 
tected, just as the boys on the ground 
in Korea and elsewhere in Asia should 
be protected by a necessary and superior 
air-force umbrella. In my opinion, at 
the present time we do not have the air 
superiority which would be of primary 
importance if we got into an all-out war 
in Asia now. We should be strong 
enough to give our Air Forces in Asia 
the protection they need from enemy 
air attack. We are not that strong to- 
day. Talk about limiting any war action 
by the United States in Asia to air and 
navy engagements is the taik of military 
sophomores. Once war breaks out it has 
the habit of soon developing into a total 
war. Certainly an expanded war in 
Asia supported by air and navy action by 
the United States, as advocated by some 
politicians these days, most likely would 
bring Russia into the war on a full-scale 
basis. There is no place that would be 
more advantageous for her than to fight 
us in Asia. If she succeeded in driving 
us out of Asia we not only would lose 
Asia to communism but our strength in 
Europe would also suffer. 

Oh yes, Mr. President, in the midst of 
a partisan political campaign it is possi- 
ble to wave the flag, stir up the emotions 
of the American people, and leave the 
impression that we are able now to back 
up the flag, even without allies, no mat- 
ter to what corner of the earth it may be 
carried. But that is deceptive argument. 
The facts do not support the argument. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff, with dignity, 
with reserve, with military statesman- 
ship, have been trying to make that sit- 
uation plain to the American people. 

Mr. President, I believe that a united 
American people can still win the peace; 
but I question whether a divided Ameri- 
can people can win either a peace or a 
war. I am very much disturbed about 
America’s military posture in Asia. As 
my record shows, I have been a critic of 
many phases of the administration's for- 
eign policy in Asia since July 1945, when 
I made my first speech on the floor of 
the Senate in criticism of a position then 
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taken by the State Department in regard 
to Asiastic policy. I have not ceased to 
be a critic of many phases of the admin- 
istration’s foreign policy in Asia. Even 
before Korea, I think costly and tragic 
blunders were made in Asia, including 
Korea. Great mistakes have been made 
since Korea; but they have not been 
made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I believe it to be unfortunate, either 
by innuendo or implication, to give the 
American people the impression that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are partisans, that 
they are puppets dangled at the end of 
manipulating strings by the White House 
and the State Department, carrying out 
the orders of the White House and the 
State Department. I happen to be one 
who is convinced that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, in keeping with the oath which 
they took when they donned the uniform, 
have given to the administration, to the 
Congress, and to the American people 
nonpartisan, unbiased, honest advice 
with regard to the global defense pro- 
gram of the United States. They have 
been advising the American people on 
the basis of a record of facts which I 
think overwhelmingly supports their po- 
sition. In effect they have cautioned 
that we must not permit ourselves to 
be maneuvered into an all-out war in 
Asia. They have warned that we must 
not become involved in a full-scale war 
in Asia at least until we are much 
stronger than we are at the present time. 
Even then they point out that Asia is 
not the place to fight Russia should a war 
with Russia become a reality on a world- 
wide basis. 

Thus, with the courage and intel- 
lectual honesty which characterize 
these great military leaders, they told 
the American people in the MacArthur 
hearings, through the lips of the late 
Admiral Sherman, that an American 
unilateral blockade of Port Arthur and 
- Dairen would constitute an act of war 
on the part of the United States against 
the Soviet Union. They spoke the 
truth. 

So, Mr. President, when we pull back 
the veil of the war propaganda of those 
who are advocating expanding the war 
in Asia, we are confronted with the ugly 
proposal on the part of this growing war 
clique in the United States that we com- 
mit an act which constitutes for the first 
time in American history an aggressive 
act of war against a foreign power. I do 
not believe that we should push the 
American people into a war through the 
back door. I believe that the constitu- 
tional provision for a declaration of war 
is still the legal process we should follow 
in putting this Nation of ours into a war. 
That should have gone for Korea as well 
as for any other possible war in Asia. 

So let the politicians, who now, in the 
interest of advancing partisan political 
causes, are dividing the people of the 
country on the issue as to whether or 
not we should proceed with a course of 
military action which our Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have very clearly indicated 
would amount to an all-out war in Asia, 
come upon the floor of the Senate and 
propose a declaration of war. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. MORSE. Not at this point. 
That, Mr. President, would draw the is- 
sue not only between the United States 
and our enemies, but between the United 
States and our potential allies as well. 
Where is this war party in the United 
States going to get its allies to help fight 
an all-out war in Asia? That is a fair 
question for them to answer. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Not at this point. Our 
allies have indicated very clearly, Mr. 
President, that they are not going to 
buy the *proposal of this growing war 
party in the United States for an all- 
out war in Asia. 

I am just as strongly opposed as any 
one can be to unnecessary war, whether 
it can be labeled a so-called Democratic 
war or a so-called Republican war. So 
far as my party is concerned, I warn it 
here today that if in the convention in 
Chicago in July it permits itself to be 
maneuvered into a position which will 
justify attaching to it a war-party label 
it will go down to tremendous defeat in 
November, as it should. It then would be 
the patriotic duty of every citizen in 
both major parties to rise above all 
partisanship and place the interests of 
a still possible peace above the partisan 
consideration cf a Presidential cam- 
paign. 

Mr. President, I have never favored 
the kind of political and military block- 
ade which the United States is main- 
taining around Formosa. I have been 
unable to reconcile that blockade with 
any known principle of international 
law. I am in favor, and have consist- 
ently been in favor, of giving to Chiang 
Kai-shek a free rein. If he wants to 


fight on the mainland of China, let him. 


fight there. I have taken the position 
in the Committee on Armed Services, 
and repeat it today, that I think mili- 
tary equipment and aid short of Ameri- 
can manpower should be made avail- 
able to him by way of assistance for. any 
campaign he may want to conduct on 
the mainland of China. 

Failure to give him that freedom of 
military action has been one of my criti- 
cisms of the administration’s Asiatic 
policy. However, I am not going to be 
a party to misleading the American 
people in regard to the strength of the 
Chiang Kai-shek forces, because there 
has yet to be presented to me, in any 
executive session of the Committee on 
Armed Services or in any conference I 
have had with any member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, any evidence which justi- 
fies the representations that Chiang Kai- 
shek has anywhere near 600,000 able- 
bodied troops just champing at the bit 
to fight the Chinese Communists. 

When such statements are made to 
the American people, which develop in 
them a false sense of available support 
from the island of Formosa I think it 
is fair to ask for documented proof. The 
records of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee fail to disclose any evidence from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that there is any- 
where near such a number as 600,000 
soldiers on Formosa, physically fit and 
ready and willing to fight on the main- 
land of China. Mr. President, do not 
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forget the importance of the little word 
“willing.” , 

Oh, Mr. President, it is one thing for 
a Chinese leader who is asking for more 
and more American funds and military 
equipment to do a little puffing and a 
little super-sales talking regarding the 
number of men he has behind him but it 
is another thing to find 600,000 Chinese 
soldiers on Formosa ready, willing and 
able to fight. When the head of the 
American military mission on Formosa 
comes forward and tells the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee that at long last the 
Chinese Nationalists have succeeded in 
building up an army of 600,000 men 
who are ready, capable, and willing to 
start any kind of an invasion against 
the Communists on the mainland of 
China, then I will be just as anxious as 
anyone else to give them every possible 
encouragement to inaugurate such a 
program. I am not so naive as not to 
recognize that the enemy of: the United 
States in Asia at the present time, so far 
as open military engagement is con- 
cerned, happens to be the Chinese Com- 
munists—not only those who are in Ko- 
rea, but those who are in the Communist 
Army uniform in south China and else- 
where. 

Although I cannot escape the im- 
portance of the fact, which has been 
pointed out time and time again by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, that we must not 
permit an American land army to be- 
come involved on the mainland of China, 
I certainly am just as anxious as is any 
other member of my party or any mem- 
ber of the opposition party to make use 
of any assistance we can obtain in Asia, 
either from Formosa or from anti-Com- 
munist bands which I understand are 
in the mountains on the mainland of 
southern China. We have been advised 
in the Armed Services Committee that 
there is some hope that these guerrilla 
bands might be welded together into a 
Chinese fighting force against the Com- 
munists. It is not certain that they 
would fight with the Nationalist forces, 
because at one time they were both anti- 
Chiang and anti-Communist. However 
there is some reason to believe that they 
might join with Nationalist troops in 
fighting the Communists. 

Mr. President, what I am protesting 
against today is what, on the basis of 
the evidence submitted to me as a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee, I 
think, is a false assurance to the Amer- 
ican people namely, that in Asia we are 
in a stronger position than the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have led us to believe 
through the potential availability of a 
much larger force on Formosa than in 
fact exists there. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have indicated many times that 
the fighting strength and capabilities of 
the Nationalist forces are still uncertain. 
However they have proposed and they 
have been carrying out a program of 
helping Chiang build up those forces 
with both training and equipment. They 
have made clear that any use of those 
forces should be by Chiang and his 
Chinese leaders without any expectation 
that we will back up a Nationalist in- 
vasion of the mainland of China either 
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with an American land army or an ex- 
tensive American air or naval support 
short of an all-out war in China. Even 
then we would necessarily pick our own 
methods for fighting that war and not 
make the mistake of either allowing 
Chiang or China and Russia to select the 
battle fronts for us. 

I close by saying once again to the 
American people, as I have done so many 
times in recent years: Wake up before 
it is too late. Be on guard against war 
parties which would have you follow a 
course of all-out war in Asia, but a 
course of a new brand of isolationism in 
Europe. Be on guard against war par- 
ties that would have you adopt a perime- 
ter defense theory for Europe, although 
the Europeans will not buy such a de- 
fense theory because they are not in- 
terested in liberation by America through 
pulverization of their cities and indus- 
trial centers by American air attack. 
On the contrary, they are interested in 
joining with us in a mutual defense pro- 
gram through NATO, which means a 
coordinated military defense program 
on the part of all our allies, in all the 
branches of the military service—air, 
ground, and naval. Our European allies 
are not interested in the new modifica- 
tion of an old isolationism in America 
in relation to Europe, namely, building 
up our air and naval forces alone, and 
then, liberate Europe after Russia has 
marched across Europe. Our European 
allies want to either join in a NATO 
program of mutual defense aimed at 
stopping the Russian armies at the bor- 
ders of Europe or to give up any idea of 
using them as the bombing targets in a 
war with Russia. I am convinced that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff can develop an 
adequate mutual defense program 
through NATO if partisan politics in the 
United States during the coming presi- 
dential campaign doesn’t cost us the 
confidence and support of our allies. 
We have as much at stake in NATO as 
does any other free country. 

I do not know how our allies can use 
clearer diplomatic language than they 
have used in a long series of conferences 
on our mutual European defense prob- 
lems in which they have indicated that 
an American foreign policy for Europe 
based upon the air perimeter defense 
concept will not be acceptable to them. 
Yet many of those who propose the 
perimeter defense program in Europe are 
heard these days advocating at the same 
time what I am satisfied would develop 
into a full-fledged, all-out Asiatic war. If 
we should stand alone in such a war, Mr. 
President, we would not fight it with air- 
planes and naval vessels alone, because, 
as in the case of all the wars that have 
gone before, that one also would involve 
thousands upon thousands of American 
troops. Should that war come, I know 
we would unite, as we must in fighting 
it, 150,000,000 strong, as a single man. 
However, let us guard against stumbling 
into that war. Let us not permit cam- 


paigning politicians to divide us into a 
war camp and a peace camp. Let us 
continue to strengthen our defenses for 
war so that we can win it quickly if it 
should come but let us at the same time 
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remain united with our allies in a mu- 
tual defense program aimed at peace. 

Mr. President, now is the time for 
foresight. Now is the time for caution. 
Now is the time for a full mobilization, 
along with our allies, in a last, great 
effort to win the peace, short of a world 
war. 

Now is no time, I say in closing, to 
shake the moraie and the confidence of 
the American people in the military 
leaders of our Nation. Now is no time 
to try to rationalize the greatest military 
defeat in our history—a defeat which 
was suffered in Korea now more than a 
year ago. 

Now is the time, Mr. President, for all 
of us, as a united people, led by united 
leaders in both major parties, to adopt a 
program of defense that will put us into 
such a position that we can lead through 
strength, not through weakness. Now is 
the time to keep faith with what is still 
the only official Republican foreign pol- 
icy doctrine of which I know, and will 
remain such until the Republican Party 
in its convention in the coming July 
adopts a new platform. That foreign 
policy plank of the 1948 Republican plat- 
form is, in my opinion, still a fine expres- 
sion of statesmanship; it is a plank which 
pledged the Republican Party to stop at 
the water’s edge, insofar as partisanship 
over foreign policy is concerned. The 
issue of peace is too vital to the security 
and very survival of America to be jeop- 
ardized by political irresponsibility in a 
Presidential campaign. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HENNINGS in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Oregon yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. First, I should like to 
congratulate the Senator from Oregon 
on the eloquent statement he has just 
made. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, I have observed the ac- 
tivities of the Senator from Oregon; in 
fact, I have done so over a period of sev- 
eral years, even before becoming a mem- 
ber of that committee. I believe that as 
a member on this side of the aisle, I 
should state that, so far as I know, there 
is no Member of this body who places 
above politics the defense of the United 
States any more than the Senator from 
Oregon does. 

The statement he has made today is 
further evidence on his part showing 
conclusively, as has been shown by his 
activities as a member of the Armed 
Services Committee, that he places the 
defense of his country far above any 
political considerations or any consider- 
ations involving his own political party. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana. I am confident he 
agrees with me that when we who serve 
on the committee go intc the committee 


room, we park outside all considerations © 


of partisanship, and we enter the com- 
mittee room, not as Republicans, not as 
Democrats, but as Senators entrusted by 
the American people with the tremen- 
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dous task of trying to effectuate and im- 
plement a defense program which will 
best protect the future of our country 
and will win for us a lasting peace. 





RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr, CLEMENTS. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until Monday 
next, February 18, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 42 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, February 18, 
1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 14 (legislative day of 
January 10), 1952: 


PusLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The following-nmamed candidate for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Corps of the Pub- 
lic Health Service: 

To be senior assistant sanitary engineer, 
effective date of acceptance: 

Zadok D. Harrison 


IN THE Navy 


Vice Adm. Harold M. Martin, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay and al- 
lowances for a vice admiral while serving as 
Commar ier, Air Force, United States Pacific 
Fleet. 

Rear Adm. Joseph J. Clark, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay and al- 
lowances for a vice admiral while serving as 
a fleet commander. 

Vice Adm. Jerauld Wright, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and al- 
lowances of a vice admiral while serving as 
Commander, United States Naval Forces, 
Eastern Atlantic, and Deputy Commander- 
in-Chief, Naval Forces, Eastern Atlantic and 
Mediterranean. 

Rear Adm. Arthur C. Davis, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances of a vice admiral while 
serving as Deputy United States Represen- 
tative to the Standing Group of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grades 
indicated, with dates of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force 
under the provisions of section 506, Public 
Law 381, Eightieth Congress (Officer Person- 
nel Act of 19¢7), and section 307 (b), Public 
Law 150, Eighty-second Congress (Air Force 
Organization Act of 1951), with a view to 
designation for the performance of duties 
as indicated: 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (chaplain) 
Eugene R. Alt, AO954246. 
William H. Balkan, AO1859783, 
Dallas A. Bird, AO1857952. 
Freddie W. Carlock, AO937754. 
Carlton D. Garrison, AO540986. 
Joseph M. Graeber, AO1860233. 
Leander J. Ketter, AO2214673. 
Kalman L. Levitan, AO1851974. 
Victor H. Schroeder, AO1855175. 
Wade K. Tomme, AO933935. 
Earl E. Waugh, AO1855804. 


To be first lieutenants, UASF (medical) 
George E. Ainsworth, AO2212402. 
Walter H. Smartt, AO2213227. 
To be first lieutenants, USAF (dental) 
William C. Adams, AO1851151. 
Charles D. Ridgley, 02049840. 

To be first lieutenants, USAF (veterinary) 


Charles M. Barnes, AO1775045. 
William R. Bilderback, AO1776016. 


1952 


Frederick W. Clayton, AO1745008. 
Thomas P. Griffin, AO672803. 
Johnie L. Reeves, AO2212469. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (medical 
service) 

Franklin L. Davis, Jr., AO659039. 

Wayne E. Gulley, AO1685700. 

Billy B. McIntosh, AOQ584502. 

Earl Weiss, AO1533704. 


To be second lieutenants, USAF (medical 
service) 


Leonar’ Berlow, AO1860451. 
Daulto. E. Bissett, AO1996866. 
Joseph T. Bitzko, AO766184. 
John L. Clay, AO1860683. 
Donald E. Covell, AO2212620. 
Joseph DiBona, AO2212509. 
Sam D. Glenn, AO2213485. 
Oliver F. Harper, Jr., AO719317. 
Elmer A. Hutt, AO2213371. 
Ralph B. Jones, AO1906495. 
Robert G. Kelley, AO2051199. 
John A. Kelly, AO2014245. 
Hubert P. Kirkel, AO2213481. 
Hans A. Krakauer, AO2212478. 
Robert P. Martin, AO1859993. 
Joseph J. Quenk, AO1543582. 
James B. Schofield, Jr., AO2212619. 
Carl L. Spaur, AO579318. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force in the grade 
indicated, with dates of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force 
under the provisions of section 101 (c) or 
102 (c), Public Law 36, Eightieth Congress 
(Army-Navy Nurses Act of 1947), as amend- 
ed by section 5, Public Law 514, Eighty-first 
Congress; with a view to designation for the 
performance of duties as indicated under the 
provisions of section 307, Public Law 150, 
Eighty-second Congress (Air Force Organiza- 
tion Act of 1951): ; 


To be second lieutenants, USAF (nurse) 


Wanda M. King, AN792696. 
Alberta F. Maisey, AN792139. 
Mary L. Ryder, AN1£06808. 
Helen Wells, AN2214109. 
Elizabeth J. Yates, AN792935. 


To be second lieutenant, USAF (women’s 
medical specialist) 


Olive J. Potter, AM1906461. 


Subject to physical qualification and sub- 
ject to designation as distinguished military 
graduates, the following-named_ distin- 
guished military students of the Air Force 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, with dates of rank to 
be determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force under the provisions of section 506, 
Public Law 381, Eightieth Congress (Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947): 


John R. Albright Edward H. Bultmann, 
Fred S. Anderson Jr. 
John H. Anderson Kenneth L. Burgess 
Ronald E. Anderson Edward A. Burkardt 
Charles S. Badgett III William R. Burk- 
Hugh D. Bailey, Jr. holder 
Jay F. Baker Harry A. Busch, Jr. 
Raymond L. Balcer Robert R. Cahall 
Walter A. Ballinger Eric W. Carlson 
James W. Bannerman Daniel W. Cheatham, 
William G. Bastedo Jr. 
David A. Baxter Stanley J. Chlystek 
David K. Beaudoin Jim K. Choate 
George G. Beveridge Gene N. Chomko 
John H. Beyer Donald W. Clifford 
Friedrich O. Beyerle Earnest Cobb 
Gareth H. Black Ardis M. Cole 
Theodore F. Bohren James A. Conklin 
Jimmie L. Bradford John R. Cooper 
Raymond B. Brantley, Richard E. Covington 
Jr. Joseph H. Craven, Jr. 
James M. Brenneman Burford W. Culpepper 
William T. Brooks John W. Cure III 
B. T. Bryant John M. Dahlen 
Nathaniel G. Bullard John Davidson 


Hutson S. Davis, Sr. 
Irving M. Davis 
Walter J. Davis 
William E. Dean 
William C. Denson 
Jeffrey S. Deutsch 
LeRoy I’. Dvar, Jr. 
Luis F. Dominguez 
Edward P. Douglas 
Robert A. DuLong 
Don C, Eckert 
Everett E. Eldridge 
John D. Elpi, Jr. 
Richard G. Farmer 
Howard A. Farrar 
Theodore A. Flanders 
Mitchell G. Florence 
Wilford L. Fluckiger 
Donald C. Fontaine 
Murphy J. Foster, Jr. 
John J. Frantz 
Clarence B. Fry 
Gilbert A. Gallant 
James A. Garman 
William A. Gillinger 
William C. Giltner 
— K. Goldsby, 
Raymond V. Gomez 
William R. Graham 
Peter A. Graubard 
William T. Green 
Kenneth E. Griffith 
Armin E. Grosse 
Richard A. Gunst 
Eugene W. Haley 
Lawrence S. Hansrote 
Norman K. Hargett 
Donald J. Harris 
Russell C. Hastler, Jr. 
Richard C. Hatfield 
William H. Hatfield 
Edward W. Hauer 
James H. Herman 
Alonzo C. Hicks, Jr. 
Jack G. Hilden 
Joseph W. Holcomb 
Edward E. Holley 
Edward E. Hood, Jr. 
John B. Horras 
James T. Hudson 
Kenneth V. Hughes, 
Jr. 
Rolland G. Hull 
William W. Hunt, Jr. 
John H. Jacobsmeyer, 
Jr. 
John W. Jamar 
William J. Jameson 
Robert W. Jeffery 
Duane C. Jensen 
Charles T. V. Jones 
Irving W. Jones 
John F. Jones 


Richard B. Kading, Jr. 


Arnold R. Kane 
Charles F. Kaye 
Junius H. Kershaw, 
Jr. 
James A. Killgore 
James F. Koonce 
Bobby G. Kouri 
William F. Kraft 
James N. Kurtz 
Joseph E. Kutz 
George R. Landis 
Richard A. Larson 
Robert E. Leestamper 
Warren F. Legg 
Ralph W. Leidholdt 
Paul J. Leming, Jr. 
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Robert A. Matasick 

Edward K. Matthews 

F. Gordon Maxson 

Frank W. McCallister, 
dr. 


Forrest S. McCartney 
Donald McDonald 
Cornelius H. McGuin- 
ness, Jr. 
Joseph E. McHugh III 
Scott W. McIntire 
John M. McLean 
Robert L. McLeod 
Robert C. McMaster 
Burton S. Middle- 
brooks 
Robert F. Middleton 
James K. Mitchell, Jr. 
Eugene R. Mitz, 
AO2232505 
Colman M. Mockler, 
Jr. 
Keith E. Moore 
Robert W. Morgan 
John D. Morrow 
Arnold E. Mueller 
Glenn M. Nally 
Charles L. Nelson 
William M. Nichols 
Richard W. Oestrike, 
AO2217184 
Wayne D. Ortloff 
David H. Owen, Jr. 
Richard P. Panian 
Max D. Pew 
William J. Poad 
Edwin H. Porter, Jr. 
Edward S. Puffenbar- 
ger 
Edgar F. Puryear, Jr. 
James O. Putnam 
Richard D. Rehbien 
Robert A. Ripley 
Richard R. Robie 
George N. Salvino 
Richard S. Sander 
Robert R. Sawhill, Jr. 
Robert C. Schlagal 
Edwin V. Schmidt 
Robert G. Schmidt 
Ernest G. Schwab 
Thomas D. Sermon 
Richard H. Shaddick, 
Jr. 
James M. Sharp, Jr. 
Charles E. Shissler 
James L. Short 
Robert L. Simmen 
John E. Simpson 
Paul E. Smathers 
Elliott P. Smith 
Robert P. Souther 
Daniel B. Sparr 
Edward L. Spencer, 
Jr. 
Glenn H. Stadsklev 
David W. Stahl 
Fred C. Stanley, Jr. 
Claude D. Stephen- 
son, Jr. 
Michael L. Strong 
Wayne A. Sweet 
Wallace J. Swenson 
Robert C. Tarter 
Arthur K. Taylor 
Wilford H. Taylor 
John P. Thompson 
William A. Thomp- 
son, Jr. 
John F. Thorne, Jr. 
Gerald S. Thurnau 


Vernon R. Letourneau John G. Towner 
Edward K. Lindorme,Ignatius C. Trauth, 


Jr. 


Jr. 


Stanislaw K. Lipezyn- Jack R. Vinson 


ski 


Paul G. Von Beck 


Vance M. Lockamy, Jr. William C. Walter 


Herbert A. Malm, Jr. 
Wesley B. Martin 


Robert L. Wanna- 
maker 


Raymond W. Marttila Kenneth A. Ward 


Bobby J. Massingill 


Leon B. Webber 
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Stuart J. Williams 
Richard C. Wingerson 
Jasper A. Welch, Jr. John T. Wood 

Hugh D. White, Jr. Durward D. Young, 
Wert L. White, Jr. Jr. 

Edward J. Whittier Frank R. Young III 
Joseph W. Widing, Jr. Daniel M. Youngblade 
Reidy A. Williams, Jr. David D. Zink II 


IN THE ARMY 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment, by transfer, in the Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps, Regular Army of the United 
States: 

Maj. Edward Harry Kurth, 021807, United 
States Army. 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment, by transfer, in the Medical Service 
Corps, Regular Army of the United States: 

Capt. John Harvey Holt, 037814, United 
States Army. 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment, by transfer, in the Regular Army of 
the United States, without specification of 
branch, arm, or service: 

Lt. Col. James Martin Hanley, Jr., 041688, 
Judge Advocate General’s Corps, United 
States Army. 

Second Lt. John Charles George Rennie, 
059767, Medical Service Corps, United States 
Army. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE RECULAR ARMY OF 
UNITED STATES 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of sections 502 
and 510 of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 
Those officers whose names are preceded by 
the symbol (x) are subject to physical ex- 
amination required by law. All others have 
been examined and found physically quali- 
fied for promotion: 


To be colonels 


Charles Clarke White Allan, 017671. 
Robert Loomis Anderson, 017644. 
DeVere Parker Armstrong, 017533. 
Francis Henry Barnes, 041601. 
Roy William Bartlett, 041600. 
William Lewis Bell, Jr., 017549. 
Lester Skene Bork, O17685. 
Ernest Wilford Bosgieter, 041596. 
Lyman Dutton Bothwell, 051046. 
David Ferdinand Brown, 017540. 
Burnell Varnum Bryant, 038629. 
David Haytor Buchanan, 017746. 
William Carson Bullock, 017635. 
George Elial Bush, 017634. 
Dominick Joseph Calidonna, 017539. 
Charles Greene Calloway, 017690. 
Paul Wyatt Caraway, 017659. 

x George Richard Carey, 017587. 
Edwin Hugh John Carns, 017560. 

xX James Harvey Cash 2d, 038628. 
Frederic Henry Chaffee, 017524. 
Robert Henry Chard, 017753. 
Logan Clarke, 017713. 
Joseph Milton Colby, 017562. 

xX John Drury Cone, 017683. 
Edgar Thomas Conley, Jr., 017665. 
George Frederick Conner, 017777. 
Robert Little Cook, 017675. 
George Waite Coolidge, 017599. 
Airel Burr Cooper, 017595. 
Ralph Copeland Cooper, 017741. 
Normando Antonio Costello, 017764. 
Edward Tudor Cowen, 051042. 
Robert Gordon Crandall, 017652. 
Raymond George Curtin, 038627. 
Frank Meredith Davenport, 051029. 
Norman August Donges, 029088. 
Philip Henry Draper, Jr., 017543. 
James Dreyfus, 029117. 
Douglas Golding Dwyre, 017535. 

x<Bruce Easley, Jr., 017735. 

xX Charles Claude Ege, 029102. 
James Burt Evans, 017523. 
Allan Lee Feldman, 051036. 


Gordon H. Weed 
Billy G. Weir 


THE 
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Francis Emmons Fellows, 017620. 
William Hastings Francis, 017693. 
Paul Lamar Freeman, Jr., 017704. 
William Kerr Ghormley, 017674. 
Milo Irving Gray, 041598. 

X William Hopkins Greear, 017607. 

xX Brendan McKay Greeley, 017740. 
Thomas Norfleet Griffin, 017775. 
William Darwin Hamlin, 017619. 
Louis Anderson Hammack, O17696. 

X Thomas West Hammond, Jr., 017622. 
James Percy Hannigan, 017531. 
James Gordon Harding, 017613. 
Paul Donal Harkins, 017625. 
Harold George Hayes, 017554. 

Carl Bascombe Herndon, 017720. 

xX Raymond Leslie Hill, 017495. 

x John Lyford Hornor, Jr., 017726. 
Joseph Horridge, 017555. 

x Charles Newton Hunter, 017710. 

x Lionel Rowan Ingram, 029096. 
Joseph Charles Jackson, 029089. 
Carl Henry Jark, 017556. 

Robert Glenn Johnston, 051033. 
Charles Freeman Kearney, 017771. 
Elmer Elsworth Kirkpatrick, Jr., 017660. 
Nathaniel William Koeneman, 029106. 
Waiter Elmer Kraus, 017571. 

Charles Randolph Kutz, 017763. 

xXJohn James LaPage, 017564. 
Edmund Chauncey Rockefeller Lasher, 

017624. 
George Edward Lynch, 017715. 
Nelson Marquis Lynde, Jr., 017730. 
Ralph Robert Mace, 017578. 
Hugh Mackintosh, 017716. 

X William Erwin Maulsby, Jr., 017718. 
Samuel Edwin Mays, 017783. 
Charles Blake McClelland, 017558. 
Henry Ray McKenzie, 017623. 
Edward Jamet McNally, O17629. 
Joseph Allen McNerney, 017707. 
Philip William Merrill, 017767. 
Robert George Henry Meyer, 017528. 
George Van Millett, Jr., 017787. 
Herbert Milwit, 017514. 

Emmett Lee Nations, 041592. 
James Adolph Ostrand, Jr., 017501. 
Andrew Burbidge Padgett, 041611. 

x Calvin Luther Partin, 017636. 
David Mural Perkins, O17574. 

x John Lloyd Person, 017517. 

x John David Francis Phillips, 017584. 
Norman Edwin Poinier, 017581. 
Donald Alcxander Poorman, 017631. 
James Bernard Quill, 017673. 
Joseph Reisner Ranck, O17647. 

Kai Eduard Rasmussen, O17655. 

Charles Guthrie Rau, 017721. 
xX Clarence Renshaw, 0177038. 

Roy Reppard, 029084. 

Jacob George Reynolds, 017618. 

x Bruce Douglas Rindlaub, 017513. 

x Chandler Prather Robbins, Jr., 017614. 

X Andrew Samuels, Jr., 017552. 
Thomas Jahn Sands, 017521. 

John Francis Regis Seitz, 017734. 
John Russell Seward, 017698. 
Samuel Fayette Silver, 017770, 

Fred Winchester Sladen, Jr., 017677. 

X Carl Nathaniel Smith, 029105. 
Harlan Robinson Statham, 017672. 
Lesiie Jacob Staub, 029123. 

X Frank M. Steadman, O17616. 

Paul William Steinbeck, 017670. 

Hugh Warner Stevenson, 017642, 

X Ralph Bishop Strader, 017686 
Marshall Stubbs, 017706. 

William Werner Sturdy, 051043, 

Daniel Norman Sundt, 017604. 

Eric Hilmer Frithiof Svensson, 017630. 

X Horace Fennell Sykes, Jr., 017494. 
Thomas Fowler Taylor, 017626. 
Charles Theodore Tench, 017502. 
John Elliot Theimer, 017566. 

xX Merle Russell Thompson, 017534. 

William Jonathan Thom;son, 017530. 

Edwin Michael VanBibber, 017789. 

Herbert John VanderHeide, 017/54. 

Alvin Galt Viney, 017511. 
Norman Hayden Vissering, 041603. 
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Russell Lowell Vittrup, 017681, 
John Stein Walker, 017522. 
xX Roy Norman Walker, 029112. 
x Robert William Ward, 017637. 
Richard Joseph Werner, 029107. 
X Harold Stevens Whiteley, 017608. 
x Charles Dudley Wiegand, 017731. 
x Walter King Wilson, Jr., 017512. 
Benjamin Richard Wimer, 017516, 
James Julius Winn, 017724. 
Lincoln Wood, 029116. 
Kenneth Johnson Woodbury, 017601. 
Ralph Nisley Woods, 017679, 
x Edgar Wright, Jr., 017736. 
Edmund Otto Zarwell, 051040. 


To be colonels, Chaplains 
Edwin Lankford Kirtley, 024355. 
William Joseph Moran, 029195. 
x Peter Stephen Rush, 056793. 


To be colonels, Dental Corps 


Frank Aloysius Disch, 029186. 
Oscar John Ogren, 020037. 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States 
under the provisions of sections 502 and 509 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. All offi- 
cers are subject to physical examination re- 
quired by law. 


To be lieutenant colonels, Judge Advocate 
General's Corps 
Franklin Willis Clarke, 029792, 
Tom Bryson Hembree, 029789. 
Cameron Forrest Woods, 042089, 


To be lieutenant colonels, Dental Corps 


James Moles Fairchild, 030844. 
William Foster Perkins, Jr., 021691. 


To be majors, Dental Corps 


James Merle Enmeier, 043168. 
William Thompson Fisher, 043171. 
Arnold Walter Kirchoff, 031146. 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of sections 502 and 509 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. All offi- 
cers are subject to physical examination re- 
quired by law. 

To be captains 

Fernand Mitchell Achee, 050470. 

Theodore Fadden Gerwin Adair, 027185. 

Carroll Edward Adams, Jr., 027145. 

Joseph Tormin Adams, 027529. 

Walter Robert Adkins, Jr., 027675. 

Georg: O’Neil Adkisson, Jr., 027229. 

Charles Scott Adler, 027139. 

Donald Wesley Alberti, 056695. 

Ralph Herschel Alexander, 050373. 

James Morehead Alfonte, 027562. 

George Robert Allen, Jr., 050495, 

Walter Gordon Allen, 027600. 

William Haskell Allison, 056525. 

Gilbert Harry Amis, 038394. 

Harry Oliver Amos, Jr., 027494. 

Carl Andrew Anderson, 050386. 

Fred Gordon Anderson, 038473. 

Fred John Archibald, 027737. 

Reamer Welker Argo, Jr., 027447. 

David Uel Armstrong, O27685. 

Douglas Albright Armstrong, 038527. 

Richard Burkhart Armstrong, 027879. 

Archibald Vincent Arnold, Jr., 027184. 

Douglas Clark Atkins, 027088. 

Leslie Sherman Ayers, 027213. 

Kincheon Hubert Bailey, Jr., 027531. 

Howard Arthur Baldwin, 027329. 

Roscoe Allen Barber, Jr., 027093. 

John Maurice Barnard, 056483. 

William Louis Barnes, 027105, 

Robert Laurence Barr, 027279. 

John Frederick Bates, 056633. 

Robert Ricketts Batson, 027365. 

Howard Reamy Bealmear, Jr., 027868. 

Earl William Bell, 027743. 

Alexander James Belmont, 027509. 

John Bennington Bennet, Jr., 027458, 

David Neil Bennett, 038475. 

John Charles Bennett, 027263, 
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George Charles Benson, 027853. 
Joseph Peter Berg, Jr., 027211. 
Vincent William Bezich, 038457. 
George Samuel Blankenbaker, 050494. 
Walter Parks Blanton, 039474. 
William Blum, Jr., 027862. 

Richard Walter Paul Boberg, 027198. 
Louis Henry Boettcher, 027558. 
William Fred Boiler, Jr., 027571. 
John Calvin Boleyn, 027492. 

James Charles Bowman, 027614. 
Harvey Stein Boyd, 027504. 

Ernest Paul Braucher, 027070. 
Julius Hoesterey Braun, 050472. 
Robert Burnham Brewer, 050290. 
Erwin Risley Brigham, 038438. 
John James Briscoe, 027503. 

Earl Barnette Broome, Jr., 050300. 
Levin Barnett Broughton, 027310. 
Cyril Joseph Brown, 027069. 

John Francis Brown, 027540. 
James Russell Brownell, Jr., 027107. 
Glenn Samuel Brunson, Jr., 027098. 
Robert Clay Burgess, 027551. 

John Hamilton Burke, 059272, 
John Thomas Burke, 027530. 
Michael John Burke, 050375. 

Bates Cavanaugh Burnell, 027241. 
George Monroe Bush, 027072. 

Olva Barland Butler, 050507. 

Leon Curtis Byrd, 027746. 

Lochlin Willis Caffey, 027061. 
Walter Joseph Cain, 027696. 

Patrick O’Keefe Callahan, 027168. 
Robert Victor Calvert, 027555. 
Luther Clyde Campbell, Jr., 027413. 
Jefferson DeRosenroll Capps, 050447. 
Waldo Louis Carbonell, 027427. 
John Terrel Carley, Jr., 027852. 
Richard Chapman Carnes, 027321. 
George Baker Carrington, 027670. 
Charles Faulkner Carter, Jr., 027114. 
Colin McRae Carter, Jr., 027082. 
Douglas Henry Carter, 050371. 
George William Casey, 027609. 
Augustus Raymond Cavanna, Jr., 027576. 
Richard Atlee Chidlaw, 027096. 
Albert Wylie Childress, Jr., 027749. 
James George Christiansen, Jr., 027161. 
George Anson Churchill, 027362. 
Clyde Othneil Clark, 056632. 
Raymond Lavern Clark, 027300. 
William Doran Clark, 027448. 

David Carleton Clymer, 027125. 

Ira Burdette Coldren, Jr., 027249. 
William Collins, 027764. 

George Washington Connell, Jr., 041326. 
Robert Grant Conrad, 027545. 
Albert Henry Conyne, 050505. 

Leon Arthur Cookman, 027156. 
Charles William Cox, 027667. 
Richard Clarkson Crane, 027245. 
Richard Edwin Cross, 039433. 
Edward Paul Crovo, 038430. 

Jame. Albert Crowe, 027672. 

George Benson Crowell, 027719. 
Robert Muir Cunningham, 027344. 
Harold Edwynne Curry, 027830. 
Charles Harry Curtis, 027564. 
Howard James Dager, Jr., 027147. 
Bernard Clark Dailey, Jr., 027822. 
James Howard Daliman, 027846. 
Harle Hoyt Damon, 027371. 

George Arlington Daoust, Jr., 027416. 
William Anderson Daugherty, 027491. 
John Lynch Davis 3d, 039480. 
Raymond Preston Davis, 056400. 
Richard Winslow Davis, Jr., 027595. 
William Lee Davis, 027677. 
Stephen Albion Day, 027810. 
Richard Frank DeKay, 027469. 
Marcello Joseph Del Vecchio 027774, 
Jere Hill Dement, 050347. 

Ernest John Denz, 027172. 
Thomas Henry Devlin 027860, 
Hobart Elam Dewey, 039479. 
George Ellis Dexter, 027162. 
Raymond Oscar Dietsche, 027292. 
Robert Edward Dingeman, 027380. 
Willard Almur Dodge, 056411. 
Philip Jarvis Dolan, 027092. 


1952 


Richard Holt Dolson, Sr., 050258. 
Arthur Frederick Dorie, 056572. 
Thomas Edward Dowd, Jr., 027160. 
John Philip Downing, Jr., 027290. 
Arthur Luke Doyle, Jr., 027684. 
Thomas Davison Drake 2d, 027728. 
Warren Wallace Drake, 027727. 
Clarence Richard Driscoll, 027324. 
James Arthur Driscoll, 050467. 
Keith Francis DuBois, 050403. 
Charles Frank Dubsky, 027480. 
Philip Edward Dunn, 050379. 
Reynold Martin Eckstrom, 027207. 
Frederick Roy Einsidler, 027388. 
William Alan Ekberg, 027111. 
James Henry Elkey, 027370. 
Richard Bruce Elliott, 050442. 
Edward Searles Eneboe, 027488. 
Robert Carl Erickson, O27089. 
David Erlenkotter, 027350. 
Vaughn Gradie Evans, 038460. 
Mac Cyril Eversole, 056634. 
George Senseny Eyster, Jr., 027645. 
Leland Boyd Fair, 056387. 

Roy William Farley, 027543. 
William Joseph Farrell, 038488. 
Andrew Gilligan Favret, 027065. 
George Crosland Fee, 027794. 
John Whelan Fehrs, O27086. 
Ernest Scholten Ferguson, 027594. 
John Markham Ferguson, Jr., 027436. 
Harris Markham Findlay, Jr., O27666. 
David Fink, 027589. 2 
Carl Henry Fischer, Jr., 027873. 
Kenneth Peter Fischer, 039471. 


Thomas Edward Fitzpatrick, Jr., 027453. 


Don Smith Fletcher, 050476. 

Earl Warren Fletcher, 050297. 
John Wilkinson Fletcher, Jr., 027813. 
Glenwood William Flint, 027390. 
Gilbert Hermann Foltz, 050318. 
John Morris Forbes, 027739. 
George Thure Forssell, Jr., 027376, 
Louis Renshaw Fortier, 027302. 
Adolph Clarence Fossum, 050317, 
Delbert Marcom Fowler, 027117. 
Donald Edward Fowler, 027237. 
Lawrence James Fox, Jr., 027859. 
Clyde Luther Friar, 050410. 
Arthur William Fridl, 027522. 

Earl William Fuqua, Jr., 027289. 
Robert Wallace Fye, 027248. 
Charles Liston Gambill, 050435. 
Alfred Karl Ganschow, 050352. 
William Pringle Gardiner, 027136. 
George Albert Garman, Jr., 027142. 
Phil Riter Garn, 050395. 

Joseph Bordeaux Garrett, 056512. 
Andrew John Gatsis, 027883. 
John Colclough Geer, 027722. 
Walter Charles Gelini, 027132. 
James Wesley Gilland, 027484. 
John Michael Gilligan, Jr., 027724. 
Joseph Francis Gioe, 056619. 
Thomas Robert Gleason, 027432. 
Carl Edgar Glenn, 050369. 
William Joseph Glunz, 027748. 
Frederick Carl Goeth, 027640. 
John Loren Goff, Jr., 027554. 
Joseph Aaron Goldes, 038389. 
Lawrence Lionel Golston, 050367, 
Randolph Goodwin, 056641. 
Charles Richard Gorder, 027267. 
James Butler Graham, 027441. 
John Washington Graham, 027164. 
Victor David Green, 050445. 
Arthur Bryan Greene, 027681. 
Charles Francis Greer, 027373. 
Rabun Watson Griffith, 027326. 
Donald Edwin Gross, 027805. 
Richard Hulbert Groves, 027141. 
Edward Francis Gudgel, Jr., 027464. 
Melvin Eugene Gustafson, 027693. 
William Robert Guthrie, 027406. 
Joseph George Hadzima, 027264, 
Luther Leon Halbrook, 050261. 
Richard Louis Haley, 027342. 
Robert Metcalf Hall, 027260. 
Theodore Harding Halligan, 027520. 
Claud Steward Hamilton, 027511. 
William Henry Hamilton, 041322, 


Arthur Pancratius Hanket, 027194, 
William Brevard Hankins, Jr., 027656. 
Ernest Lauriston Hardin, Jr., 027154. 
Earl Caldwell Hardy, O27582. 

John Robert Harman, Jr., 027476. 
John Trompen Harmeling, 027579. 
James Boyle Harrington, Jr., 027455. 
Robert Healy Harrington, 056543. 
Richard Sides Hartline, 027180. 
Durell Benner Hartman, 039466. 
John Collingwood Hastie, 027332. 
Harvey Dodson Hawley, 050402. 
James Lloyd Hayden, 027475. 
Robert Earl Hayes, 027347. 
William Raymond Healey, 050456. 
Edmund Gus Heilbronner, 027378. 
Laurence. Louis Heimerl, 027454. 
Donald Horton Henderson, 027293. 
James Lynn Henshaw, 027357. 
James Arthur Herbert, 027419. 
Alfred Olivier Hero, 027078. 
William Allin Herring, 041340. 
Robert McKisscn Herron 3d, 027457. 
Richard Joseph Hesse, 027226. 
James Julius Heyman, 027090. 
David Higgins 4th, 027285. 

Joseph Chamberlain Hill, 027838. 
Rolfe Louis Hillman, Jr., 027661. 
Ralph Moe Hinman, 027669. 
Kenneth Richard Hintz, 039469. 
Joseph Homer Hoffman, 027823. 
George Fredendall Hoge, 027375. 
James Frederick Holcomb, 027219. 
William Henry Holcombe, Jr., 027581. 
Paul Robert Holland, Jr., 027741. 
James William Howe, 027674. 

Otto William Huebner, 050346. 
Henry Joseph Hughes, Jr., 027831. 
Joseph Daniel Hughes, 038386. 
William Hayden Hughes, 027740. 
Leonard Alfred Humphreys, 027467. 
Ira Augustus Hunt, Jr., 027074. 
Thomas Joseph Hurley, 050389. 


Henry Emmette Hutcheson, Jr., 027725. 


Lowell Russell Hutson, 038419. 


Walter Raymond Hylander, Jr., 027104. 


Neil ImObersteg, 027389. 

James Dudley Ingham, Jr., 027628. 
Robert Northrup Ives, 027797. 
George Daniel Jackson, 027821, 
Walter Allen Jacobson, 050473. 
Walter Albert Jagiello, 027584. 

Alvin Carl Jensen, 038400. 

Rupert Watson Jernigan, Jr., 027382. 
Richard Orem Jett, 027856. 
Richard Harold Johnson, 027179. 
Bernard Edwin Johnsrud, 027423. 
Bud LeVatte Jones, 038522. 

Fred Eugene Jones, 027232. 

George Salley Jones 3d, 027569. 
Harvey Cooper Jones, 027169. 
Lawrence McCeney Jones, Jr., 027412. 
Wi¥iam Cloyde Jones, 050396. 
Claude Kitchin Josey, 027433. 
Francis Borgia Kane, Jr., 027602. 
Fred Ernest Karhohs, 056540. 

Loren Ralph Keefer, 038492. 

Henry Eaton Kelly, Jr., 027291. 

John Luther Kennedy, Jr., 027466. 
Edwin Bartlett Kerr, 027796. 
Geoffrey Brooks Keyes, 027253. 
John David Zaficek Kinsey, 038517. 
Alfred William Klement, Jr., 027381. 
Lawrence John Klima, 027188. 
Albion Williamson Knight, Jr., 027216. 
Charies Edward Knudsen, 027829, 
Kenneth George Kochel, 027445. 
Fred Kochli, Jr., 027611. 

Donald Jay Kohler, 027203. 
Richard Irving Kothrade, 027190. 
Wilbert Joe Kovar, 027094. 

William George Kratz, 027083. 
Robert Gordon Krebs, 027668. 
Ralph Severin Kristoferson, 027102. 
George Raymond Krough, 038580. 
John Bernard Kusewitt, Jr., 027495, 
Frank Alvin LaBoon, 027183. 
James Polk La Croix, Jr., 041330. 
Kenneth Roland Ladensohn, 027277. 
Lincoln Landis, 027588. 

Garland Sivley Lendrith, Jr., 027075. 
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Ernest Edward Lane, Jr., 027146, 
Philip Lewis Lansing, 027298. 
Quentin Charles LaPrad, 027744. 
Anthony Lavite, Jr., 038474. 

Edward Bertram Ledford, 038496. 
Raimon William Lehman, 056586. 
Raymond Godfrey Lehman, Jr., 056621, 
Loren Ray Lester, 038411. 

Burton Oliver Lewis, Jr., 027745, 
Robert Wilder Lewis, 050400. 

Karl Raymond Liewer, 027474. 
Charles Everett Limpus, Jr., 027876. 
John Henning Linden, 027119. 

Albert Ellmore Lockhart, 050374. 
Houghton Lohn, 027181. 

Thomas Dick Longino 2d, 027798. 
Fiorenzo D. Losco, 056579. 

Robert Clyde Loudermilch, 027398. 
Everett Eugene Love, 027148. 
William James Love, 027224. 

Arthur Hadley Lozano, 027438, 
Robert Chester Lutz, 027359. 
Richard Milo Lyman, 056519. 

Monor Collins Mabry, 027201. 
Melville Jewell MacDonald, Jr., 056444. 
Jack MacFarlane, 038463. 

Horace Abbott Macintire, 027238. 
Robert Neale Mackinnon, 027889. 
Richard Harriman Maeder, 038409. 
Thomas Brock Maertens, 027847. 
Dale Eugene Mahan, 027642. 

Harold Elwin Maier, 050287. 
Norman Douglas Mallory, 027068. 
Nikitas Constantin Manitsas, 027254, 
Robert James Mann, 027361. 

Robert Francis Mantey, 027323. 
Robert Leslie Marben, 027235. 
Albert James Maris, 027711. 

Thomas Everett Marriott, 027348. 
Clarence Ames Martin, Jr., 038387. 
John Boone Martin, Jr., 027550. 

Joe Ignacio Martinez, 027446. 

Robert Carter McAlister, 027159, 
John Thomas McAtee, 056390. 
Robert Wegley McBride, 027076. 
Joseph Edward McCarthy, 027570. 
Herbert Joseph McChrystal, Junior, 027327. 
Robert Hunter McCleary, 041316. 
Richard Edward McConnell, 027108. 
Bruce Olen McCracken, 027343. 
John James McCulloch, 027177. 
Thomas George McCunniff, 027732. 
Robert Lee McDaniel, 027771. 
Joseph Corbett McDonough, 027864. 
Raymond Iszard McFadden, 027171. 
Russell Daniel McGovern, 027738. 
William Vincent McGuinness, Jr., 027296. 
Theodore Hays McLendon, 027204. 
Leo Thomas McMahon, Jr., 041352. 
Strathmore Keith McMurdo, 027498. 
William Harvey McMurray, 027118. 
Roland William McNamee, Jr., 027544, 
William Jeremiah McNeese, 041354. 
Frank Day McPeek, 027812. 

Claude Monroe McQuarrie, Jr., 027434. 
Frank Erhard Mehner, 027122. 
Joseph Edward Melanson, Jr., 027624, 
Kenneth Dale Mertel, 038477. 
Alexander Serge Mikhalevsky, 038452. 
Eric Otto Alfred Miller, Jr., 050342, 
Judson Frederick Miller, 038518. 
Raymond Oscar Miller, 027489. 
William Van Deusen Millman, 027115. 
John Thomas Monaghan, 038455. 
Ernest Mahlon, Monroe, Jr., 038497. 
Putnam Waldner Monroe, 027282. 
Harold Gregory Moore, Jr., 027678. 
Kenneth Mason Moore, Jr., 027272. 
Richard Lee Moriarty, 050440. 
James Monroe Morris, Jr., 027833. 
James Wingfield Morris, 027583. 
Thomas Arnot Mort, 050330. 

Albert Farquharson Muehlke, 027234. 
James Mathew Mueller, 027121, 
James Alva Munson, 027230. 

John DeSales Murphy, 027789. 
Kyran Martin Murphy 3d, 027874. 
Thomas Clinton Musgrave, 027176, 
John Francis Myron, 027585. 

John Dorsey Nacy, 027308. 

Herman Smith Napier, 027636. 
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John Henry Neff, 027790. 
Donald Thomas Nelson, Jr., 027303. 
George Delno Nelson, Jr., 027863, 
Paul Burnham Nelson, Jr., 027383, 
Robert Clough Nelson, 027124, 
Milton Max Nemky, 050288. 

Carl Bryant Nerdahl, 027664. 

John Hyatt Newell, 038420. 

Vernon Howard Harper Newman, 027336, 
Thomas Joseph Nichols, 027138. 
William Muir Nichols, 027101. 

David J. Nicol, 038480. 

John Ashley Noble, 027197. 
William Henry Norris, 027295. 

Keith Chandler Nusbaum, 027251, 
James Henry O’Brien, Jr., 027369. 
William Van Dyke Ochs, Jr., 027857. 
Charles Donald O’Connor, 038471. 
Neil Joseph O’Donnell, 027697. 
Joseph Patrick O’Hanlon, 027257. 
Joseph James O’Hare, Jr., 056560. 
Peter George Olenchuk, 050411. 
Hugh Clifford Oppenheimer, 027568. 
Merle Francis Ormond, 038479. 
James Gyde Owens, 050353. 
Kenneth Lawrence Paape, 027063. 
Fred Charles Parker 3d, 027493. 
Robert Joseph Parr, 027461. 

James Kelley Patchell, 027735. 

John Walter Patrick, Jr., 038443. 
Frank Ned Pavia, 027791. 

William Oliver Perry, Jr., 027729. 
Thomas Oakley Phillips, Jr., 026892. 
Edmund d’Autremont Pickett, 027723. 
Harry Thecdore Pierson, Jr., 050343. 
Vernon Wyatt Pinkey, 027174. 
Homer Shepherd Pitzer, Jr., 027652. 
Martin Harrison Plotkin, 038160. 
Philip Bertram Polak, 027193. 

Robert Maitiand Polz, 056431. 

Lewis Vincent Posich, 050397. 
Everett Orville Post, 027619. 

John Joseph Powers, Jr., 027478. 
Patrick William Powers, 027346. 
Robert Milton Prater, 038507. 
Randall Upson Pratt, 027421. 

Bert Frank Prentiss, 027608. 

Daniel Chapman Prescott, 027837. 
Edmund Randolph Preston, Jr., 027525, 
Alfred Jess Price, 027397. 

Herbert Hamilton Price, Jr., 027825, 
Marvin Louis Price. 027157. 

William David Proctor, Jr., 038482. 
Francis Joseph Quinn, 056664. 

Fred Wharton Rankin, Jr., 027073. 
James Asa Rasmussen, 027612, 
Donald Volney Rattan, 027695, 
William Ross Reed, 050328. 

Robert Milton Reese, 027875, 
Donald Howard Rehm, 027807, 
William James Reidy, 027679. 
Matthew William Reiss, 056659. 
Charles LeRoy Reynolds, 027163. 
John Taylor Rhett, Jr., 027178. 
Howard Deschler Rhodes, 050525. 
Robert Vincent Ridenour, 027627. 
Gordon James Rieger, 056428. 

Abram Vorhees Rinearson, 3d, 027242. 
Arthur Herbert Ringler, 027820. 
Mark Edmond Rivers, Jr., 027309. 
Gene Albert Roberts, 041349. 

George Locke Robson, Jr., 027702. 
Joseph Jchn Rochefort, Jr., 027085. 
Wilfred Lee Rogers, 027603. 

Allen Driscoll Rooke, Jr., 038511. 
James Thurman Root, 027734. 
Walter Harold Root, Jr., 027486. 
Charles Coolidge Ross, 056661. 
Almon Richard Roth, 027355. 
Hampton Rowland, Jr., 038512. 
Darrell Roland Rumpf, 050368. 
Joseph Russo, 027356. 

James Arthur Ruth, 027273. 

Robert Anthony Ryan, 056587. 
Robert Joseph St. Onge, 027844. 
Sylvan Edwin Salter, 027364. 
Chester Craig Sargent, 027653. 
Bickford Edward Sawyer, Jr., 027689. 
Edward Stanley Saxby 027404. 
Donald Cary Schaffer, 038231. 
Otto Paul Scharth, 041337. 
Louis John Schelter, Jr., 027806. 
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Barney Groves Schneckloth, 027756. 
Kenneth Russell Scurr, Jr., 027542. 
Joseph Schilling Senger, 027783. 


,Winfred Bullard Senior, 056588. 


John Lewis Shadday, 027463. 
Wade Harvey Shafer, 027703. 


. Harry James Shaw, 027131. 


Albert Dermont Sheppard, Jr., 027259. 
Robert Vernon Shirk, 056436. 
Almon Leroy Shoaff, 027866. 
Gordon Hughes Shumard, 027497. 
Leslie Edwin Shumway, Jr., 038478. 
William Cary Sibert, 027733. 

Robert Herman Siegrist, 039475. 
Daniel Nathan Silverman, Jr., 027872. 
Walter Jerome Slazak, 027151. 
Erskine Smith, 027747. 

Frank Armand Smith, 027701. 
George Francis Smith, Jr., 027247. 
Rayburn Lester Smith, Jr., 027607. 
Richard Agnew Smith, 027490. 
William Scott Smith, 038509. 
Charles Raymond Sniffin, 050437. 
Melvin Jordan Sowards, 039473. 
Charles William Spann, 027135. 
Lawrence Edward Spellman, 050267. 
Jack Winslow Spiller, 027629. 
Charles Echols Spragins, 027712. 
Joseph John Stanowicz, 027869. 
Charles Lenton Stark, 050451. 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg Starkey, 
27422. 

James Wells Startt, 056521. 

Donald Frederick Staver, 050422, 
Herman Stein, 050312. 

Carl Arnett Steinhagen, 027312. 
Norman Maynard Stephens, 038390. 
Robert Edward Stetekluh, 027575. 
Frank Durand Stevens, 056568. 

George Craig Stewart, Jr., 027682. 
Harry Thaddeus Stewart, 027331. 
Howell Francis Stewart, 056571. 

Keith MacArthur Stewart, 027700. 
William Garrett Stewart, 027084. 
William Hopkins Stites, 027399, 
Milton Dair Stone, Jr., 027782. 

Paul Allen Stough, 027429. 

Thomas Laverne Stovall, 050512. 
Joseph Leon Strelecki, Jr., 050468. 
James Austin Stuart, Jr., 027777. 
Jonas William Stuckey, 027649, 
Warren Robert Stumpe, 027062. 
Camillus Caruthers Sullivan, Jr., 027442. 
Gordon Sumner, Jr., 038489. 

James Benjamin Tanner, 027401, 
Robert Francis Tansey, 027496. 
William Brockenbrough Taylor, 027077. 
David Harlan Thomas, 027610. 

Robert Inman Thompson, 027750. 
Ralph Thomas Tierno, Jr., 027601. 
Frank Winston Tippitt, 050298. 

Robert Beeghly Tobias, Jr., 027578. 
Robert Alfred Tolar, 027468. 

John Gibson Tomlinson, 027233. 
Robert Charles Tongue, 027635, 

John Howard Tooles, 050392. 
William Carl Trefz, 027079. 

Ralph Gunther Tross, 050257. 

George Henry Troxell, Jr., 027440. 

John Orrien Truby, 027426. 

Lucian King Truscott 3d, 027519. 

John Phillip Tyler 3d, 027128. 

Paul Henry Ugis, Jr., 027071. 

George Colles Valentine, 050385. 

John Joseph Vallaster, Jr., 027473. 
Daniel Vance, Jr., 038441. 

Jasper Clyde Vance, Jr., 056715. 
Joseph Collins Van Cleve, Jr., 027431. 
John Maurice Van Dyke, 038451. 
Harold Anton VanHout, 027623. 

John Paul Vann, 038485. 

James Clarence Vaughn, 039422. 

Earl Robert Velie, 027410. 

George Catron Viney, 038516. 

Wilbur Henry Vinson, Jr., 027405. 
John Henry Von Der Bruegge, Jr., 038523, 
Walter William Von Tongeln, 038453, 
Robert Barton Waddington, 027527. 
John Wahl, 027613. 

Thomas Meredith Waitt, 050475. 
Cornelius William Wakefield, Jr., 027236, 
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Paul Mulford Wakeman, Jr., 050500. 
Roger Stanley Walden, 041320. 
William Allen Walker, Jr., 027415. 
George Magoun Wallace 2d, 027556. 
John Christian Wallman 041311. 
Richard Park Wallsten, 027396. 
James Rock Walpole, 032579. 

Owen Joseph Walsh, 050345. 

Robert Charles Waring, 027721. 
Lamar Weaver, Jr., 027523. 

William Gaulbert Weaver, Jr., 028337. 
Richard Luther West, 027091. 
Chester Carlton Westfall, Jr., 050489. 
Paul Ross Wheaton, 027800. 

Clifford Martin White, Jr., 027363. 
William Edward Whittington 3d, 027815. 
Bernard James Wichlep, 027349. 
William Benson Wier, Jr., 027200. 
Perry Oldham Wilcox, 027452. 
Richard Charles Williams, 027462. 
Harold Dale Wilson, 027515. 

Edward Leon Winthrop, 027560. 
George Lindsay Withey, Jr., 027714. 
Wallace Keith Wittwer, 027294, 
Harold Dale Wolaver, 027803. 

Donal Joseph Wolf, 027231. 

William Roy Wolfe, Jr., 027514, 

John Lawrence Wood, 027565. 
William Clark Wood, Jr., 027861, 
Joseph Laird Woolley, 027400. 
Fayette Loomis Worthington, 027318, 
Amos Luther Wright, 027095. 

John James Wuchter, 027753. 
Francis Lester Wycoff, 056391. 
Eames Langden Yates, 050350. 
Austin Joseph Yerks, Jr., 027787. 
Robert Charles Yowell, 041335. 
Robert Farrer Zeidner, 027499. 
James Robert Zeller, 027567. 
William Eugene Zook, 027708, 


To be captains, Judge Advocate General’s 
Corps 
Bruce Campbell Babbitt, 061198, 
Germain Patrick Boyle, 063227, 
John Lowell Child, 061197. 
Charles Rook Counts, 061196. 
James Baylis Earle, 061961. 
Gilbert Arthur Frisbie, 063116, 
Austin James Gerber, 063175. 
Charles Christian Grimm, 063226, 
Joseph Andrew Hill, 061965. 
Thomas Howard Hooten, 061960, 
Wallace Sims Murphy, 063174. 
Robert James Reed, 060900. 
Thomas Haydn Reese, 062992. 
Richard Frederick Seibert, O619€6. 
James Frederick Senechal, 061199. 
To be captains, Chaplains 
Gerard Joseph Gefell, 063103. 
Harold Bowsher Lawson, O60750. 
Walter Scott McCleskey, 065427 
Ora Herbert McKenney, 060751, 
Jerome Oscar Sommer, 065424. 

To be captains, Medical Corps 
Archibald Mark Ahern, 058256. 
William Stewart Allerton, 059713. 
John Hamilton Angell, 058721. 
Walter McAdoo Anglin, 062979. 
Norman Lee Arnett, 062928. 

Glen Keith Arney, 063170. 

John Clement Baber, Jr., 058270. 
Theodore McBride Badgley, 062975. 
Dexter Taber Ball, 058260. 

William Paul Barron, 056225. 

Thomas Grady Baskin, 060088. 
Alexander Hiatt Beaton, 060094. 
Richard Requartte Beckwith, 062953. 
John Fisher Benson, 059714. 

Irving Berke, 062918. 

Wilmer Conrad Betts, 059715. 
William Wylie Bindeman, 058713. 
William Jessup Blake, 058235. 
Nelson Robert Blemly, 062969. 

Don Girton Bock, 058725. 

Richard Charles Bodie, 059716. 
Eugene Frederick Bollinger, 059717. 
Gordon Willis Briggs, 062940, 
John Peter Briske, 062931. 
Norman Edward Brodeur, 058211. 
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Otto Curtis Brosius, 059645. 
Bourbon Ellis Canfield, 058777. 
John Edward Canham, 62925. 
Arnold John Capute, 058719. 

Hugo Maria Cardullo, 058264. 
Morton Burtram Carlton, 059718. 
Frederick Ruthven Carriker, 062788. 
John Jefferson Carter, 058232. 
Elwyn Cavin, 062917. 

Mark Thomas Cenac, 063220. 
Eugene Faye Chandler, 063672. 
Robert Arthur Chase, 059719. 
Thomas Paschal Clarke 3d, 058722. 
James Robert Collier, 062972. 
Harold Collings, Jr., 053456. 
George Andrew Colom, 058726. 
Edgar Lewis Cook, 053167. 

Glen Ernest Cooley, 059720. 

Henry Clay Cosand, Jr., 062982. 
Robert Milton Counts, 058732. 
Frank Joseph Cozzetto, 058214. 
Calvin Clarence Cranfield, Jr., 062958. 
Forrest Glenn Dannenbring, 062955. 
Michael Joseph Davis, 065428. 
Norman Ralph Davis, 058770. 
Joseph William Dennis, 059721, 
Robert Francis Dillon, 062943. 
Philip Roger Dodge, O60078. 
Charles Raymond Downs, 062970. 
Philip Edward Duffy, 060072. 

John Albert Duggan, 058258. 
William Caldwell Dunckel, Jr., 060781. 
Williford Eppes, 058723. ‘ 
Ralph Haynes Forrester, 063165. 
Bruce Todd Forsyth, 060091. 
Donald Chesterfield Fox, 062967, 
Douglas Wayne Frerichs, 059648. 
Richard Hawley Garrett, 062945. 
James Jaquet Gibbs, 062934. 

John Rogers Gibson, 063454. 
Ralph Victor Gieselman, 060081. 
Robert Burnes Giffin, Jr., 060152. 
Cleston Wayne Gilpatrick, 059649, 
Thomas Tilden Glasscock, 060093. 
Robert Francis Glock, 062936. 
Evan Roy Goltra, 059724. 

Maurice Joseph Gonder, 062948. 
Robert Jean Gosling, 062790. 
William Allen Graber, 058259. 
Oscar Green, 059725. 

Richard Eubank Green, 062935. 
Robert Roland Hahn, 058715. 
Howard Essex Hall, 059726. 

. David Alan Hamburg, 058735. 
William Roy Hancock, 059539. 
James Edward Hansen, 062926. 
Louis Elmore Harman, Jr., 062916. 
John McRoberts Harter, 060080. 
William Hausman, 058273. 

Joseph Albert Hawkins, 063835. 
John Phinazee Heard, 059728. 
Charles Gordon Hermann, 059727. 
Wood S. Herren, 060082. 

John Allen Hightower, 060075. 
Robert Frederic Hood, 062949. 
John Harvey Hoon, 060071. 
William Kawood Howard, 062983. 
Jay Carrol Hoyt, 059445. 

William Floyd Hughes, Jr., 058717. 


Vincent Harrington Somers Hume, 062921. 


Rudolph Micerael Jarvi, 058262. 
Richard Price Jobe, 060095. 

Arnold Warren Johnson, Jr., 062920. 
David Eugene Johnson, 063164. 
Robert Jean Johnson, O60151. 
Albert Richard Jones, Jr., 058226, 
Robert Charles Jones, 062941. 
Sheldon William Joseph, 059607. 
Richard Leon Kasper, 058212. 
William McClure Keeling, 063455. 
Robert Raymond Keim, Jr., 062937. 
Robert John King, 062973. 

William Breuster Kingsley, 059733. 
Ervin Arthur Kjenaas, 059696. 
George Henry Klumpner, 059734. 
Arthur Emanuel Hertzler Knox, 058254. 
Kenneth Ashley Kooi, 059735. 

John Montgomery, Kroyer, 060089. 
James Edward Lamb, Jr., 060136. 
Arthur Gregory Law, 062977. 

John Douglas Lawson, 065533. 


Donald Valentine Leddy, 063721. 
Robert Ray Leonard, Jr., O60096. 
Wendell Frederi*k Lienhard, Jr., 062933. 
Edwin Lindig, Jr., 058576. 

Frank Wilson Little, 058215. 

Bruce Leffler Livingstone, 062944. 
Franklin Marquis Lockwood, 058263. 
Edward Anthony Lundberg, 059738. 
William Francis Mac Gillivray, 059739. 
Nicholas Mallis, 060153. 

David Nuttle Marine, 058265. 

Bruce Rodger Marshall, 060090. 
Francis Paul Martin, 060778. 

John Wayne Mason, 059740. 
Robert Livingston Massonneau, 063673. 
Joseph Henry Masters, 062968. 
William Kesley McClelland, 059741. 
John Marshall McCoy, 059742. 
Laurence Charles McGonagle, 062938. 
John Martin McGuire, 065575. 
Robert Donald McKnight, 058218. 
James Lewis McNeil, 058229. 
Edward Eugene Mercier, 058720. 
Albert Gordon Miller, 058773. 
William Hal Morse, 058734. 

Arthur Jefferson Moseley, 058272. 
Travis Henry Mueller, 062927. 

Jack Paul Myers, 059743. 

Robert Phillip Natelson, 059744. 
Loren Elmer Nelson, 059745. 
Merrill Fred Nelson, 058271. 

Stanley Newman, 062965. 
Theodore Herman Nicholas, 058771. 
George Roberts Nicholson, 060074. 
Lester Irevin Nienhuis, 058257. 
James Hiatt Noble, 060150. 
Bernard Francis O’Hara, 062962. 
Robert Earl Parmenter, 062960. 

Jack Webster Passmore, 060144. 
Harvey William Phelps, 064935. 
Charles Tanneisc Pinn .-y, 059746. 
Forrest Williford Pitts, 059747. 
Gennady Evgenievich Platoff, 063457. 
George William Pogson, 056268. 
Edwin Eugene Pontius, 058237. 
Douglas Boyd Price, 062930. 
Francis Thomas Rafferty, 059748. 
Robert Fike Ranson, O60073. 
Maurice Scaggs Rawlings, O60076. 
Bruce Allen Raymond, 063834. 
James Arthur Reilly, Jr., 058219. 
John Edmund Reisner, 062952. 

Joel Hiram Richert, 060145. 
Francis Joseph Rigney, 062923. 
James Daley Roorda, 058729. 

Eugene A. Rosenberger, 062951. 
Milton Emanuel Rubini, 062974. 
Charles Jacob Ruth, 059646. 
Emmett John Ryan, 060149. 

Robert William Saunderson, Jr., 058222. 
Howard Pierce Sawyer, Jr., 059751. 
Robert Bernard Schmidt, O62966. 
William Frederic Schnitzker, 059444, 
Gerald John Schwab, 062961. 

John Joseph Schwab, 059752. 

Irvin Leroy Schweitzer, 058269. 
John Bayne Selby, 058231. 

Robert Myron Senty, 058716. 

John Brodhead Sheffer, 058216. 
Robert William Sherwood, 063476. 
Dermott Andrew Paul Smith, 065532. 
Vernon Milan Smith, 062964. 

John Willard Southworth, 060147. 
Reuel Arthur Stallones, 062929. 
William Arthur Stephens, 065429. 
William Leete Stone 3d, 060085. 
Robert Duane Story, 059753. 
Charles Middleton Struthers, 062981. 
Leon Stutzman, 058266. 

Robert Ludwig Sundre, 062950. 
Martin Abraham Swerdlow, 058224. 
Harold Newell Taylor, 059755. 
Paul Teplis, 058778. 

John Quincy Thompson, 058714. 
William West Thompson, 058213. 
Elias Moe Throne, 062956. 

Edward Joseph Tomsovic, 058217. 
Joseph Nicholas Tori, 062922. 
Ernest Randloph Trice, 059640. 
Richard Current Turrell, 059760. 
Darl Edwin Vanderploeg, 062963. 


Gilbert Abel Varnell, 058261. 
Rhey Walker, O59€47. 
Lawrence Lee Washburn, Jr., 060083. 
John Watt, Jr., 058223. 
John Howard Webb, Jr., 058724, 
Calvin James Wegner, 059762. 
George Chitty Weinland, 058220. 
Charles Henry Phillips Westfall, 052971. 
Edwin J. Westfall, 058227. 
Ralph Leonard White, 059643. 
Robert Henry Wildhack, 058728. 
Charles Frederick Wilkins, Jr., 062954. 
David Harold Williams, 063786. 
Mortimer Lee Williams, 059763. 
William Arthur Williams, 063169. 
John Colver Wilsey, 058233. 
David Cole Wilson, Jr., 058731. 
George Sawyer Woodard, Jr., 062924. 
Kent Thomas Woodard, 058230. 
Louis Earnest Young, 060087. 
Norman Bernard Yourish, 059764. 
To be captains, Dental Corps 
Carl Henry Anderson, 057754. 
Wilfred Bernard Bell, 060103. 
Walter Emerson Benson, 061950. 
Charles Bartlett Bingham, 059712, 
Thomas Walter Brehm, 061953. 
Thomas Jay Brown, 060104. 
Glenn Ray Carwell, 057074. 
Andrew Christopher, 062791. 
Millard Edward DeYoung, 057418. 
Robert August Dietzschold, 063171. 
Richard Anthony Doane, 062984. 
James Leo Donahue, 058116. 
Fred F. Foxx, 061077. 
Alfred Guttman, O63787. 
Harold Robert Hayes, Jr., 063172. 
Charles Cuthrel Heath, 060107. 
Richard Lorin Howard, 057576. 
Edward Jones, 061078. 
Herbert Anthony Keith, 061075. 
James Emmett Lancaster, 057037. 
Wallace Lynn Lancaster, 060154. 
Sherman Lewis, 057844. 
Robert Honnold Marlette, 060102. 
Wendell Alvin Meikle, 062792. 
Walter Mason Ormes, Jr., 058070. 
James Franklyn Parker, 057575. 
Willis Edmund Scott, 060106. 
Joseph Lawrence Shomo, 061189. 
John Whitney Snodgrass, Jr., 063477. 
Joseph Paul Summa, 065574.” 
Francis Henry Vonnahmen, 061952. 
Adolphus Gill White, 061073. 
Anton Charles Zeman, Jr., O€9105. 
To be captains, Veterinary Corps 
Lorenz Leon Beuschel, 060776. 
Merida William Castleberry, 061954. 
Charles Van Loan Elia, 060771. 
John Thomas Flynn, O60768. 
Robert Bruce Greiner, 060770. 
Earl Wayne Grogan, 056275. 
Donald Edward Guy, 060774. 
Walter Dorland Hammer, 060769. 
Joshua Edward Henderson, 056264. 
Dan Hightower, 063222. 
Arthur Lee Hogge, Jr., 037634. 
Daniel Willis Hubbard, 060775. 
Samuel Keith Kirk, 058783. 
Robert Otto Linder, 056232. 
Thomas Calvin McChesney, 056242. 
Robert Clair McCord, 060772. 
Henry Manford Miller, 041150. 
Robert Melton Nims, 037638. 
Martin Stanford Oster, O60777. 
Joseph Sigurd Quigley, O60765. 
George Edgar Ritter, 063221. 
Warren John Schneider, 056209. 
James Nelson Shively, 056270. 
Samuel Wesley Thompson 2d, 056268. 
John Oscar Wilson, 060773. 
To be captains, Medical Service Corps 
Robert Isaiah Anderson, O56990. 
Conrad Stenset.Braaten, 038581. 
Robert Levi Covington, O38576. 
Robert Newell Gilliam, O38572. 
Irving Gray, 058738. 
Charles Anderson Joyner, 038560. 
Forest Lee Neal, 038577. 
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Thomas Ross Ostrom, 050576. 
Robert Eugene Van Der Aa, 038575. 
Gordon Falconer Weighton, 056772. 
John Owen Williams, 056276. 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of section 107 of the 
Army-Navy Nurses Act of 1947, as amended 
by section 3, Public Law 514, Eighty-first 
Congress, approved May 16, 1950. All offi- 
cers are subject to physical examination re- 
quired by law. 


To be captains, Army Nurse Corps 


Audrey Pauline Atkinson, N1499. 
Willie Vivian Bailey, N2510. 
Della Murphy Bechen, N1622. 
Esther Rosalyn Bichler, N2512. 
Mary Louise Blaney, N2514. 
Goldie Mae Bowman, N2520. 
Mozelle Ruth Breedlove, N2513. 
Erin Eugenia Cannon, N1497. 
Mary Loretta Carroll, N1936. 
Julia Choate, N800. 

Amy Louise Connors, Né09. 
Genevieve Annah Connors, N1183. 
Clara Cotton Copeland, N1706. 
Alyce-Marie Cecilia Cushnie, N2110. 
Ruth Evelyn Darrow, N967. 
Patricia Anne Donaldson, N1709. 
Loraine Helen Droxler, N1164. 
Stella Genevieve Duc, N1848. 
Dorothy Janice Eck, N2502. 
Muriel Eva Eckelberg, N1490. 
Lois Cordelia Eidson, N1933. 
Odessa Anna Falls, N1620. 
Rose Marie Ferrelli, N1500. 
Mildred Olivia File, N2017. 
Doris Imogene Foster, N2506, 
Elizabeth Gilbert, N2341. 

Ella Marie Gill, N2339. 

Lillian Pearl Goodall, N2337. 
Bertha Grace Goodfellow, N1492, 
Ruth Irene Graham, N2517, 
Olga Wynkin Gull, N1163. 

June Dorothea Harris, N1182. 
Mary Margaret Hill, N1495. 
Bertha Jane Hoehn, N1846. 
Marjorie Knox Hoover, N2111. 
Dovie Roberta House, N1934. 
Golda Sloan Howard, N1181. 
Elizabeth Hagans Hurless, N2342. 
Ethel Marian Inglis, N1516. 
E‘izabeth Ann Jones, N1700. 
Lelia Jeanette Jones, N2019. 
Lethie Lee Kay, N2508. 

Ruth Alice Kegler, N960. 

Helen Mary Killien, N2518. 
Margaret Marla Kish, N1523. 
Dorothy Marie Klasinski, N2332. 
Mary Catherine Lachette, N1707. 
Jean Dorothea Leipper, N2340. 
Nancy Leigh Limb, N799. 
Evelyn Winnifred Lund, N968. 
Geraldine Massingill, N1158. 
Dorothy Jean Matheson, N2109. 
Catherine Shanley McBride, N806. 
Shirley Mae McCoy, N1166. 
Ellen Marie McDonald, N1187. 
Eleanor Theresa McHugh, N2343. 
Iva Rene Miller, N1177. 

Maxine Miller, N1493. 

Helen Kathryn Murphy, N2338. 
Jean Nuss, N2505. 

Eileen Dorothy O’Dwyer, N2507. 
Mary Joan Olssen, N1847. 

Anne Rose Piergallini, N1937,. 
Doris Idella Pillsbury, N2519. 
Virginia Mae Porch, N1935. 
Genevieve Rose Potochnik, N2504. 
Elizabeth Fitch Purcell, N2214. 
Bernadette Lucille Reider, N1494. 
Evelyn Revels, N2516. 

Emily Madeline Rickey, N1613. 
Mary Frances Haley Riley, N796. 
Gracie Vivian Roberts, N2216. 
Sylvia Ross, N2334. 

Mary Elizabeth Rosser, N804. 
Margaret Ann Rowland, N1178. 
Lena Joanne Russell, N1483. 
Mildred Elizabeth Schmidt, N2333. 
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Bonnibel Frances Schulz, N2336. 
Katherine Wilhelmina Schumacher, N1621. 
Artrude Muriel Stark, N2016. 
Marilynn Claire Stevens, N1491. 
Mary Ann Strauss, N793. 

Mary Ellen Suglia, N1168. 

Gladys Irene Toms, N1522. 
Anastasia Patricia Urbaniak, N1864. 
Alma Ellen Virginia Walisten, N1503 
Marian Waterhouse, N1619. 

Anita Weber, N2215. 

Margaret Emily Weydert, N2515. 
Geraldine Lucille Whitford, N2511. 
Joan Martha Wissing, N1710. 
Rosemary Witt, N1520. 

Marie Josephine Wood, N1521. 
Olga Angelina Zanella, N1180. 
Phyllis Marian Zimmer, N2335. 


To be captains, Women’s Medical Specialist 
Corps 

Amelia Dorothy Amizich, M10029. 
Madge Ashton, M10117. 
Mary Katherine Berteling, J60. 
Mildred Virginia Bond, J21. 
Jeanne Ruth Bowdish, R10121. 
Mildred Elizabeth Breimyer, R10120. 
Betty Price Chellman, R10116. 
Frances Mildred Davison, M10030. 
Maryelle Dodds, J67. 
Dorothy Edith Fisher, R10058. 
Mary Elizabeth Frazee, M10107. 
Alvera Ethel Hamlyn, M10099. 
Rosamond Ella Hughes, R10029. 
Frances Jane Johnson, M10031. 
Virginia Louise Jones, R10115. 
Margaret Eileen Mahoney, M10017. 
Ellen Christine Miller, R10094. 
Sophia Nikitovna Obuhanych, R10127. 
Mary Ann Perta, M10048. 
Mary Rachel Preston, R10109. 
Barbara Bangs Roper, J20. 
Catherine Marie Ruane, R10119. 
Betty-Jean Stratton, J64. 
Alice Modella Strong, R10133. 
Mary Agnes Tope R10126. 
Elizabeth Vadella Woodham, R10108. 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of sections 502 and 508 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. Those 
Officers whose names are preceded by the 
symbol (x) are subject to physical exam- 
ination required by law. All others have 
been examined and found physically quali- 
fied for promotion. 


To be first lieutenants 


x Joe Baker, Jr., 063359. 
Alfred Barnes, 063099. 
Ernest Franklin Barrett, 065114. 

xX Warren George Beer, 059966. 

X William George Benedict, 065117. 

x Gorham Louis Black, Jr., 065111. 
Jerry Fuller Bradley, 065489. 

X James Eenjamin Bryant, 065490. 
Robert Maurice Carroll, 063355. 
LeRoy Welch Caulder, 065122, 

XRay Arthur Clardy, 065488. 

x Richard Allen Cole, 065080. 

x Charles Earl Connaway, 065130. 

x William Charles Davidson, 065125. 

x Richard Selden Demory, 065079. 

x John Franklin Dennington, 065083. 

x Roland Magness Dixon, Jr., 065128. 

x Wellington John Dunn, 063287. 

xJames Richard Ellingsworth, 063371. 

xX Thomas George Ellis, Jr., 065106. 

x Robert William Engberg, 065104. 

< Donald Bernard Erickson, 065092. 

x Alex Eugene Fisher, 065126. 

xX Jack Norman Foshee, 065602. 
Daniel Leonard French, 063650. 

x John Philip Geraci, 065127. 

xJohn Robert Goodrich, 065124. 
Raymond McCauley Gunn, 065118. 

xX Clifford Pershing Hannum, 059965. 
Richard Harwood, 065113. 

xRay Richard Hayden, 065131. 
Joseph Norman Hearin, Jr., 063848, 

x Carl Jackson Helton, 065095. 

xCam Jennings Hurst, Jr., 065491. 
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x Joseph Patrick Jaugstetter, 065487. 
x Thomas Franklin Jenkins, 065085. 
Wilbur Gibson Jenkins, Jr., 065099. 
Harry Thomas Jones, 065119. 
Roy Mac Jones, 065115. 
Julius Jack Jorgensen, Jr., 065112. 
x Rudolf Wolf Kogan, 065098. 
x James Richard Lay, 063110. 
George Stever Long, 065082. 
< William Dennis Lynch, 065081. 
< Harold Martin Maness, 063339. 
<Patrick Joseph McDonnell, 063849, 
Terence James McLarnon, 065086. 
“Harold Jacob Meyer, 065097. 
«John Henry Moore, 065093. 
John Haygod Morrison, Jr., 065121. 
Billy Bradley Nicholas, 065116. 
Joel Birger Nyquist, Jr., 065107. 
x Anthony Bernard Petruzzi, 065105. 
X Harlan Anthony Rasmusson, 065492. 
X Neil Reese, 065101. 
Foy Rice, 065088. 
Robert Lee Richters, 065109. 
Elton Clarence Rodgers, 065100. 
x Albert A. Rosner, 065077. 
Homer Leigh Sellers, Jr., 065084. 
Harold Eugene Shilling, 060473. 
x Raymond Eld Siegrist, 065120. 
x Robert Lee Smith, 065129. 
Marvin Henry Snow, 063043. 
x Fred Stivers, Jr., 065089. 
x Jack Graves Stoltenberg, 065123. 
x James Lamar Stone, 065096. 
Anthony Santo Suglia, 065108. 
x Chester Franklin Sunski, 065087, 
X Wilbert Arthur Tieman, 065078. 
Everett George Topham, 065091, 
x Norbert Joseph Wayne, 065090. 
John Fry Wood, Jr., 063372. 
X Lloyd George Wright, 065103. 


To be first lieutenants, Medical Service Corrs 
Louis Henry Foubare, 065076. 
Keith Orville Shafer, 065102. 


(NoTEe.—The above-named officers were pro- 
moted during the recess of the Senate.) 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of sections 502 and 508 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. All offi- 
cers are subject to physical examination re- 
quired by law. 

To be first lieutenants 

Alfred Lindbergh Allen, 060849. 

Ralph Charles Antrim, Jr., 065170. 

Edward Joseph Appel, 060846. 

John Raby Armstrong, 065159. 

John Edward Baker, 065151. 

Henry Charles Becker, Jr., 063389. 

Cleo Orth Bell, 065190. 

Woodson Woods Bercaw, Jr., 059077. 

John Paul Berres, 062276. 

Courtland Clouis Bivens, Jr., 065237. 

Louis Benjamin Bjostad, Jr., 065138. 

Frederick Hilton Borland, 065162, 

Sam Frank Bornhauser, 063385. 

Howerd Hannan Braunstein, 065196. 

James Joseph Brockmyer, 063401. 

Thomas Paul Burke, 062803. 

Jerome Joseph Butler, Jr., 065146. 

Robert Page Carter, 063396. 

Robert Thomas Carty, 065188. 

Eual Arthur Cathey, 065137. 

Albert Catullo, 065144. 

Bryce Thomas Cayce, 065189. 

Donald Eber Chamberlain, 060823. 

Louis Arthur Chateau, 060236. 

Coleman Clay Clement, Jr., 063111, 

Merrill Roger Cohn, 058342. 

Richard Joseph Connolly, 065139. 

Paul Archibald Cooper, 065133. 

Joseph Edward Corr, Jr., 063393. 

Rennie Melville Cory, 065207. 

Charles Richard Covell, 058284. 

Steven Stewart Crowell, 065156. 

John William Dearing, 065201. 

William Meinert DeLoach, 059978, 

Haro'd Eugene Dill, 065143. 

Louie Wayne Donoho, 061135. 

Ralph Meade Dorsey, 063394. 
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Jimmie Weston Edmunds, 065160. 
Robert Lewis Ednie, 060243. 
Alexander Ross Evans, 065494, 
Byron Aaron Falk, Jr., 065171. 

Paul Thomas Fancher, 065205. 
John Dominick Florio, 063398. 
Donald Charles Fox, 065154. 

Louis Claude Fry, 065608. 
Ephriam Mayper Gershater, 059959. 
Rudolph Francis Louis Giglio, 063399. 
Robert Edmund Good, 059995, 
Homer Earl Gray, Jr., 065198. 
Clinton Burnell Haden, 065177. 
Lindsey Wortham Hale, 065607, 
Turner Petty Hall, Jr., 060238. 
Robert Earling Hammerquist, 059969. 
Eugene Hammonds, 065179. 

Donald Leroy Harouff, 065165. 
Phillip Eugene Hassman, 059972. 
Norvell Hamner Hawkins, 059971. 
Haven Hartwell Hemmings, 065168. 
Joseph Donald Hynes, 0633990, 
Jasper Peter Jacques, 065180. 
Robert M. Japinga, 065142. 

Hugh Henry Jones, Jr., 065163. 
Thomas Gerard Kearney, 065167. 
Edward Lamotte King, 065175. 
Robert Joseph Kirk, 059974. 
Kenneth Thomas Kuefler, 059493. 
Robert Adoulph Kuntze, 065203. 
Howard Henry Lamar, Jr., 059504. 
Robert Oliver Lambert, 063400, 
Charles Martin Landis, 065193. 
Ernest John Lansing, 063113. 

Gale Lyman Larson, 065185. 
Willard Latham, 065141. 

Thomas Martin Lawler, Jr., 065136. 
John Daniel Layser, Jr., 059507. 
Lloyd LaVern Le Clair, 063115. 
Elbert Excell Legg, 058477. 

Charles Collinwood Leneten, Jr., 063114. 
Samuel Alexander Lewis, 065191, 
Robert Edmond Lynch, 059893. 
William Ford Macatee, 058491. 
John Stephen Mace, 059789. 
Christopher Stephen Maggio, 059975. 
David Donald Maul, 065169. 

Jack Mayer, 060240. 

Kernon Maurice McConkey, 063384. 
Edgar McGowan, 063404. 

John Lewis McNeal, 065174. 
Samuel Judson Merrill, 065145, 
Robert August Mesick, 060610. 
Russell J. Miller, 063388. 

Andreas Jersiin Moller, 058520. 
Hunter Milton Montgomery, 059495. 
Howard McKinley Moore, 063387. 
Robert Hanna Moore, 065147. 
Charles Edward Morris, 065206. 
Meredith Eklund Murphy, 065176. 
Clive Edison Murray, Jr., 058529. 
Allen Lynn Myers, Jr., 059963, 

Neil Gregory Nelson, 059660. 
Hubert Maurice Nicholson, Jr., 058241. 
Doyt Paul Norton, 065149. 

Dunbar Sutton Norton, 065199. 
Richard Edward O’Brien, 065187. 
Hubert Wingfield Ogilvy, 065134, 
Timothy Osato, 060241. 

Joseph Lodge Parker, 065172. 
Thomas James Patton, 065155. 
Dallas M. Peyton, Jr., 065186. 
Wilbur Francis Price, 060847. 
Chesley Dean Prichard, 058562. 
William Layton Prout, 059977. 
George Peters Ramsey, Jr., 062277. 
Forrest Douglas Ream, 059503, 
Alfrfed Calvin Ring, 065153. 

David Lindell Roo!.s, 063391. 
Ralph Ray Rusche, 059970. 
Rudolph Louis Ruzich, 065178. 
Jack Richardson Sadler, 059081. 
Herbert Louis Sauermann, 065493. 
Harry Peter Schoen, Jr., 060848. 
James Parker Scilley, Jr., 065161. 
Harry Aloysious Seese, 063392. 
Lewis Sylvester Selby, 063402. 
Gervies Lyle Semmens, 059976. 
Norman Irving Shapira, 060239. 
Robert Sherman, O61101. 

Charles Joseph Shoemaker, Jr., 062274, 
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Richard Dunbar Smith, 065158, 
Carl Beeler Smyth, 065173. 

Ray Vaughan Spivey, 063489. 

Clyde Hurchell Stagner, 065183. 
John Douglas Sterrett, 059474, 
Robert Henry Strohm, 065152. 
Leslie Walton Sturdivant, 058620. 
Archie W. Summers, 060237. 
Joseph Fred Teel, 065164. 

James Leman Teese, 063386. 
Robert William Thams, O65609. 
William Charles Thoma, 063397, 
Paul Allen Thompson, 065604. 
Frederick Marshall Townroe, 063395. 
Frank William Trinkle, 065204. 
Francis Warren Turnbull, 063112. 
James McNeil Van Hook, 059768. 
Jack Dwight Van Meter, 065182, 
James Burton Vaughn, 065181. 
Edward Thurston Watling, 059506. 
Robert James Weber, 065208. 
Donald Eugene Wendling, 065150. 
Albert Louis Wenz, 065148. 
Thomas Randolph Westermann, 062275. 
Thomas Daniel Whitlock, 065195. 
Clifford Clyde Wilson, 059066. 

Floyd Madison Wilson, O58663. 
William James Worth, 062844. 
Willard Sterling Wyatt, 065166. 
Lewis Howerton Youngblood, Jr., 059967. 
Walter. Joseph Zarnowski, O65605. 
Marion Baker Zollicoffer, 065184. 


be first lieutenants, Medical Service Corps 


Eugene Manigault Baker, 3d, 065140. 
Jack Thornton Blue, 065556. 
Nicholas Vincent Carroll, 065192. 
Thomas Anthony Costello, 065132. 
Glenn Wesley Madere, Jr., 065200. 
Marshall Allen Mason, Jr., 063462. 
Robert Edwin Ward, O58676. 
Richard Walker Whitney, 065197. 


To be first lieutenants, Women’s Army Corps 


Betty Jane Baumgartner, L338. 
Hen Jean Buzzetti, L337. 
Martha Charlene Eliker, L354. 
Jean May Fuller, L353. 

Alice White Leete, L352. 
Dorothy Sue Siler, L389. 

Helen Dolores Steir, L390. 


The follow’ng-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of section 107 
of the Army-Navy Nurses Act of 1947, as 
amended by section 3, Public Law 514, Eighty- 
first Congress, approved May 16, 1950. All 
officers are subject to physical examination 
required by law. 

To be first lieutenants, Army Nurse Corps 

Vivian Marguerite Arnold, N1759. 

Emma Amelia Galgano, N1760. 

Olga Luckton, N1757. 

Mary Edna Mahar, N1762. 

Sara Cecelia Mooney, N1752. 

Margaret Patricia Phillips, N1758. 

Theresa Rose Cardillo Sailer, N1753. 

Marion Doris Sydenham, N1763. 

Elta Rae York, N1766. 

Elva Mae York, N1765. 


To be first lieutenants, Women’s Medical 
Specialists Corps 


Phyllis Helene Fauble, M10087. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Fepruary 14, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Norbert Feld, St. Columbian’s 
Foreign Mission Society, St. Louis, Mo., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who hast created all 
things, send forth Thy light to direct 
those here in the paths of Thy divine 
will. By Thy mercy they have taken 
up the difficult task of governing this 
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Nation. No man rules except he share 
in Your authority, who alone art the 
true and supreme ruler of the world. 
Teach them, O Lord, how best to protect 
those rights upon which this Nation 
is built: “That all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” Show them that 
Your law alone can preserve these rights. 
Strengthen them to do that which they 
see to be Thy will so that, under Thy 
divine providence, they may faithfully 
fulfill the office they have assumed, and 
by their service may merit Thy everlast- 
ing rewards. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, February 11, 1952, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Hawks, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

On February 11, 1951: 

H. R. 4948. An act to suspend certain im- 
port duties on land; and 

H. R. 5448. An act to provide for the tem- 
porary free importation of zinc. 

On February 14, 1952: 

H.R. 1469. An act for the relief of Rosario 

Garcia Jimeno. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK OF 
THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

Fesruary 14, 1952. 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit here- 
with a sealed envelope addressed to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives from 
the President of the United States, received 
in the office of the Clerk at 11:30 a. m. on 
February 13, 1952, said to contain the fourth 
report on the mutual defense assistance pro- 
gram, covering the period from April 1, 1951, 
to October 9, 1951. 

Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the message of the President of the 
United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GRAM—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 352) 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the provisions of 
Public Law 329, Eighty-first Congress, 
first session (63 Stat. 714), I am trans- 
mitting herewith the fourth report on 
the mutual defense assistance program, 
covering the period from April 1 to Oc- 
tober 9, 1951. 

I am able to report to the Congress 
and to the people of the United States 
that substantial and continuing progress 
has been made toward the goals of the 
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mutual defense assistance program. The 
continued strengthening of defense po- 
tential of the free nations has stimu- 
lated their friendship for the United 
States and served increasingly to deter 
aggressive ventures. 

It is clear, however, that the systematic 
creation of military strength in the free 
world posed many difficult and complex 
problems. We have not solved all of 
them, nor even a majority of them. 
Much remains to be done. It is my be- 
lief, however, that our achievements, and 
those of the nations associated with us, 
now have provided the all-essential base 
on which the free world can complete the 
structure of an invincible mutual de- 
fense. 

With the appointment of the Director 
for mutual security, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, the mutual defense assist- 
ance program enters a new phase in 
which it becomes integrated even more 
closely into the fabric of our total for- 
eign-aid program. It has therefore 
seemed appropriate to include in this 
fourth report a summary o: the opera- 
tion of the mutual defense assistance 
program over the past 2 years and a 
survey of the principles and current 
problems of military assistance. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE House, February 12, 1952. 


The SPEAKER. The message of the 
President will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and ordered 
printed, with illustrations. 





NEWBOLD MORRIS—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 355) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Fresi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I recommend that the Congress enact 
temporary legislation to give Mr. New- 
bold Morris, special assistant to the At- 
torney General, the power to compel the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of documentary evi- 
dence and the authority to administer 
oaths. Such legislation is necessary to 
enable Mr. Morris to make a thorough 
and effective investigation of illegal or 
improper conduct in the transaction of 
Government business. 

Mr. Morris has been appointed special 
assistant to the Attorney General to in- 
vestigate illegal or unethical conduct 
by Federal officers and employees and 
other persons relating to the perform- 
ance of official Government business. 
Mr. Morris will also make recommenda- 
tions as to actions that should be taken 
to punish any wrongdoers, to protect the 
Federal Government in the future 


against illegal and improper acts, and 
to insure the highest standards of hon- 
esty and integrity in the conduct of 
official Government business. 

The facilities of the executive branch 
of the Government are being made avail- 
able to assist Mr. Morris in performing 
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his functions and responsibilities. He is 
authorized to obtain from the executive 
branch such information and assistance, 
including papers, records, and docu- 
ments, as he needs to carry out his task. 
Officers or employees of the executive 
branch assigned to Mr. Morris’ staff wll 
work under his direction and control for 
the period of their assignment. 

This authority from the executive 
branch, however, is not enough. Much 
of the necessary evidence will have to 
come from the records and testimony of 
persons who are not connected with the 
Federal Government. To do his job 
thoroughly, therefore, Mr. Morris must 
be able to obtain testimony and evidence 
from persons and organizations outside 
the Government. Without such testi- 
mony and evidence, Mr. Morris will be 
unable to make a fully effective and con- 
clusive investigation. It is, therefore, 
essential that he be given the power, of 
subpena, the power to compel testimony 
by granting immunity in appropriate 
cases, and the power to administer oaths. 

Attached is a draft of a joint resolu- 
tion to accomplish this purpose. I ear- 
nestly recommend its speedy enactment 
by the Congress. 

The powers the proposed joint resolu- 
tion would confer are to be exercised by 
Mr. Moris, as the special assistant to the 
Attorney General designated for this im- 
portant task, and a limited number of 
his personal assistants. In no event 
would the authority extend beyond 
December 31, 1952. 

In short, the legislation requested is 
for a limited, specific purpose, but a very 
necessary one. 

I know that every citizen wants Mr. 
Morris to clean up any wrongdoing there 
may be in the Government and to recom- 
mend measures to safeguard against any 
future misconduct. He has my com- 
plete support in his important task. I 
urgently request the Congress to give 
him its support by enacting this neces- 
sary legislation. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE House, February 14, 1952. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 353) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations: 





To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith, for the 
information of the Congress, a report of 
the National Advisory Council on Inter- 
national Monetary and Financial Prob- 
lems covering its operations from April 
1 to September 30, 1951, and de- 
scribing in accordance with section (4) b 
(5) of the Bretten Woods Agreements 
Act, the participation of the United 
States in the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development for the 
above period. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE Howse, February 14, 1952. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS ACT OF 
1947—-MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC, 
NO. 354) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1947, I am reporting to 
the Congress concerning the labor dis- 
pute which recently existed in the non- 
ferrous metals industry. 

The significant facts concerning the 
disputes may be summarized as follows: 

Approximately 100,000 workers were 
involved in the disputes, the largest pro- 
portion of whom were represented by 
the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelters Workers (Ind.). Other 
employees were represented by the 
unions affiliated with the Metal Trades 
Department and Building Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation of 
Labor and several railway brotherhoods. 
Tue companies involved in the disputes 
were: Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
American Smelting & Refining Co., Ken- 
necott Copper Corp., Phelps Dodge Corp., 
and over 20 other companies variously 
engaged in mining, smelting, or refining 
copper or other nonferrous metals. 

Under the typical pattern of bargain- 
ing in this industry, separate contracts 
are negotiated between each individual 
local union and plant management. 
Company-wide negotiations usually have 
had to be supplemented by local nego- 
tiations, before individual agreements 
with the local union could be put into ef- 
fect. In companies dealing with a large 
number of local unions, however, the 
agreements on economic matters tend to 
follow the same basic pattern. More- 
over, in recent years the first agreements 
reached at one or another of the larger 
companies have sometimes been fol- 
lowed in major respects at other com- 
panies, 

The principal contracts in the indus- 
try, involving the International Union 
of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers, ex- 
pired June 30, 1951. Appropriate no- 
tices were given, and bargaining was 
undertaken, but no agreement was 
reached before the expiration of the 
contracts and the union’s scheduled 
strikes. At the request of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, the 
International Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers postponed its strike 
deadline to August 27, 1951. The strike 
notices of the American Federation of 
Labor and Railway Brotherhood locals 
were withdrawn indefinitely. 

During the period prior to the August 
27 deadline, the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service made renewed and 
intensive efforts to assist the various 
parties to reach agreement. The Serv- 
ice called representatives of the work- 
ers and the management of the Kenne- 
cott Copper Corp. into Washington for 
conferences. Negotiations progressed to 
a point where the parties were discuss- 
ing an over-all cost package in terms of 
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cents per hour as the basis for settle- 
ment of all economic issues other than 
pensions. The union had indicated its 
willingness to accept an over-all cost 
package oz 19 cents to be applied to the 
various economic issues, excepting pen- 
sions. The company had proposed 
14.85 cents of which 7 cents would 
be applied as a general wage increase, 
the balance to be applied to other eco- 
nomic issues. In a final effort to break 
the deadlock the Director of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service rec- 
ommended to these parties that their 
dispute be settled on the basis of an in- 
crease averaging 16 cents per hour to be 
applied in part to the adjustment of 
such other economic matters as the par- 
ties might agree upon, this in addition to 
the pension proposals on which the par- 
ties had already agreed. The union ex- 
pressed a willingness to accept this pro- 
posal, but the company declined to do so. 

On August 27 the International Union 
of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers, ex- 
cept for a few locals which had reached 
agreements with their respective com- 
panies, went on strike. The American 
Federation of Labor and Railroad 
Brotherhood Unions, according to their 
testimony, did not strike but observed 
existing picket lines. As a result most of 
the copper and nonferrous metal-pro- 
ducing facilities of the country were 
shut down. 

A significant barrier to settlement was 
the different interpretation each party to 
the disputes placed upon the policies of 
the Wage Stabilization Board. On Au- 
gust 27, 1951, in an attempt to achieve 
a settlement, I referred the disputes to 
the Wage Stabilization Board and asked 
that the Board inquire into the issues and 
report to me with its recommendations 
to the parties as to fair and equitable 
terms of settlement. The Wage Stabili- 
zation Board promptly held a public 
hearing, at which time the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers stated that their men would not re- 
turn to work until an agreement was 
reached. The other unions involved 
stated that none of their members were 
on strike but were absent from work be- 
cause they were respecting existing pick- 
et lines. The Wage Stabilization Board 
informed the parties that while the strike 
continued it would not go into the merits 
of the disputes. 

On August 30, 1951, I issued Executive 
Order 10283 creating a Board of In- 
quiry pursuant to the Labor Management 
Rolations Act. It was that Board’s duty, 
under the law, to find the facts and re- 
port them to me. The Board was for- 
bidden, under the law, to make any rec- 
ommendations. I requested the Board 
to report to me on or before September 4, 
1951. 

The Board of Inquiry met with the 
parties on August 31, held a public hear- 
ing on September 1, 1951, and filed its 
first report with me on September 4, 1951. 
That report advised me of the facts of 
the disputes and indicated that “Every 
day that this strike is prolonged con- 
stitutes a threat not only to the welfare 
of our domestic economy but also to our 
national defense.” 
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Thereupon, at my request and in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Section 
208 of the Labor Management Relations 
Act, the attorney general instituted an 
action and on September 5, 1951, ob- 
tained an order in the United States dis- 
trict court at Denver, Colo., temporarily 
restraining the parties to the disputes 
from continuing the work stoppages. 
Production was resumed rapidly at all 
the operations involved in the disputes 
soon after the issuance of the court order 
on September 5. The injunction was 
terminated November 25, 1951. 

The first break in the dispute, accord- 
ing to the report of the Board of Inquiry 
On September 4, came soon after the 
Board first met; on August 31, 1951, the 
Kennecott Copper Corp. and the Union’s 
Joint Kennecott Negotiating Committee 
reported to the Board that substantial 
agreement had been reached on the 
major issues in their dispute and that, 
if this agreement was ratified, work 
would be resumed within a few days. 
With the assistance of the Federal Medi- 
ation and Conciliation Service in some 
instances and independently of it in 
others, the various arties to the disputes 
renewed negotiations. Settlements were 
achieved in many cases prior to the ex- 
piration of the injunction. 

The final report of the Board of In- 
quiry, dated November 5, 1951, indicated 
that most of the disputes had been set- 
tled by then, including all the disputes 
affecting copper. The only unsettled 
cases were in the lead and zinc fields 
of Idaho and Washington, and the com- 
panies and the union were still negotiat- 
ing there. The Board had great diffi- 
culty in meeting the procedural require- 
ments of the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act specifying that the Board re- 
port the positions of the parties and the 
employers’ final offers. In those in- 
stances where negotiations were still 
continuing, the Board found it impos- 
sible to include any statements of posi- 
tion of final offers because the col- 
lective bargaining situation was so fluid 
that the positions and offers could not be 
described as final. At the time the final 
report was being prepared, employers 
were sending by air mail amendments 
to those offers. The Board stated that 
“Since it will be a physical impossibility 
to include the amended offers in this re- 
port, and since the unamended offers 
would be meaningless for the preparation 
of ballots under section 209 (b) of the 
act, we will not be able to include any 
statement of position or last offer in this 
report.” The Board cf Inquiry provided 
the National Labor Relations Board with 
all the information it had in order for 
that agency to conduct final offer elec- 
tions where possible. 

In a supplement to its final report, 


. the Board reported that as of November 


15 settlements had been reached in large 
parts of the industry, but that disputes 
persisted in six operations. The supple- 
mental report of the Board states the 
position of the parties and the employers’ 
final offers. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board conducted elections on the 
final offers of eight companies and on 
November 23, 1951, certified the results 
to the Department of Justice. 
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All the disputes in the non-ferrous- 
metals industry were ultimately settled 
by direct negotiation between the parties, 
assisted in some instances by the media- 
tion efforts of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. The key settle- 
ment was that in the Kennecott case, 
which took place after the Board of In- 
quiry was appointed but before the in- 
junction was issued. Thereafter the 
cases were settled one by one, most while 
the injunction was in effect and a few 
after it was terminated. 

Copies of the various reports of the 
Board of Inquiry and of the National 
Labor Relations Board certification of 
the results of the final offer elections are 
attached for the information of the 
Congress. 


Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE Howse, February 14, 1952. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL DEFENSE ACT 
OF 1950 


Mr. LYLE, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 522, Rept. No. 1366), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1244) to amend the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950 to except the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska from certain restrictions 
upon the making of Federal contributions, 
and to amend the provisions thereof relat- 
ing to the taking of oaths by certain civil 
defense personnel. That after general de- 
bate which shall be confined to the bill and 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equal- 
ly divided and controlled by the chairman 
and ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, the bill ‘shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recome- 
mit. 


EXTENSION OF THE DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ACT 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
ceipt on last Monday of the President’s 
message on the extension of the Defense 
Production Act accentuates the responsi- 
bility of the Congress to achieve eco- 
nomic stabilization in the United States. 

The inflation experienced since July 
1950 has done enormous damage to the 
American people, the American economy 
and the cause of world peace. Much of 
this inflation could have been prevented 
had the Congress but been willing to act 
promptly and farsightedly. There are 
millions of Americans on fixed incomes, 
whose standard of living has been cut by 
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the greedy hand of inflation. The 
American economy has been unneces- 
sarily burdened by infiation’s uncertain- 
ties. ‘The failure of Congress to act fear- 
lessly has resulted in adding untold mil- 
lions to the cost of defense mobilization 
in this country and has seriously weak- 
ened the economies of our friends and 
allies abroad. 

During the past year only the unprec- 
edented rate of consumer savings has 
prevented the inflation from being cat- 
astrophic. The only reasonable ex- 
planation I have heard for the enormous 
savings of the American people during 
the past year has been that it is psycho- 
logical. Surely it is obvious that we can- 
not pin our hopes for economic stabili<- 
zation on so uncertain a factor. It is 
clear that there can be very quickly a 
change in this psychology and that with 
that change would come enormous infla- 
tionary pressures; inflationary pres- 
sures which cannot be controlled effec- 
tively so long as the Defense Production 
Act is crippled by the special interest 
amendments adopted last year. 

In the long run inflation hurts every 
American. The Congress once again has 
the opportunity and the responsibility to 
take courageous action to preserve the 
strength of our country. 





GOVERNMENT BY TREATY 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include some extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
Thomas Jefferson who said that if he 
had to choose between a government 
without newspapers or newspapers with- 
out government he would unhesitatingly 
choose the latter. 

The vigorous policies of the Zengers, 
the Paines, the Greeleys, the Pulitzers, 
and the countless unidentified editors 
of pioneers days west of the great Mis- 
sissippi have left their imprint on the 
pages of time and history. 

Those great names of journalism be- 
long to the past but the ideals, the prin- 
ciples and the traditions for which they 
fought, and in some instances, died, are 
as much alive today as they were when 
the key turned in the lock of Zenger’s 
jail cell. 

Even in disagreement on some occa- 
sions with the policies and practices of 
modern journalism, we cannot find even 
one among us who would dare deny 
the freedom of the press. That free- 
dom is one of the fundamentals of the 
guarantee of liberty which exists among 
free peoples of the world. There can 
be no freedom of individuals or of na- 


tions unless there is absolute freedom . 


of the press. 

A free press is the most important 
and vital guarantee against the destruc- 
tion of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, which is the rock 
upon which free America has been built. 

I have no fear that as long as there 
is a free press there will be a constitu- 
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tion and as long as there is a constitu- 
tion there will be a free America. 

When a free press is shackled the Con- 
stitution will be torn to shreds and free 
men will become enslaved puppets of the 
state in America. 

Just how a free press guards the sanc- 
tity of the Constitution by day and by 
night and how a newspaper editor of to- 
day can protect that Constitution by 
speaking his mind is to be found in recent 
happenings about us. 

Last week the distinguished junior 
Senator from Ohio, joined with 54 of his 
colleagues in introducing a resolution in 
the Jnited States Senate providing for a 
Constitution amendment prohibiting the 
making of treaties which would abridge 
or circumvent the Constitution. 

Today I have introduced in this body a 
similar resolution and invite the partici- 
pation of all my colleagues who are of a 
like mind in recognizing the dangers 
which now lurk in the trend toward a 
government by treaty instead of a gov- 
ernment under our existing Constitution. 

I compliment the illustrious junior 
Senator from Ohio in the introduction of 
the resolution and compliment him on 
taking the initiative in the fight in Con- 
gress. I feel happy that I can contribute 
in a small way to bringing this matter 
to the attention of the Congress and by 
focusing the eyes of the American people 
on the dangers which beset us. 

The major credit, however, must go to 
a newspaper editor, a fighting newspaper 
editor, a courageous newspaper editor 
who breathed into life his idealism of de- 
votion to constitutional government as 
envisioned by the men who “struck off 
the greatest document ever written or 
conceived by the mind of man.” 

The editor is William H. Fitzpatrick, of 
Louisiana, editor of the New Orleans 
States, a newspaper already cited twice 
for courage in journalism. 

It has been Billy Fitzpatrick who has 
given articulation to the fight which was 
given birth in the councils of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. Billy Fitzpatrick 
has spoken and written in such eloquent 
terms that last year he was awarded the 
coveted Pulitzer prize for his series of 
editorials on government by treaty. 

Even before Billy Fitzpatrick was rec- 
ognized by the Pulitzer committee this 
body had the privilege of reading those 
editorials because I had placed them in 
the RECORD. 

At that time I announced that I would 
introduce legislation to carry out the in- 
tent and purposes of those magnificent 
editorials which were printed in the New 
Orleans States from December 11 to De- 
cember 18, 1950. 

Today I fulfill that promise by follow- 
ing the lead of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Ohio. 

Billy Fitzpatrick has been relentless 
and tireless in his efforts to get this mat- 
ter before the Congress and eventually 
before the people of the United States 
for their decision. 

It is important to this body that for 
the first time the House of Representa- 
tives will have the opportunity of voicing 
its opinion on the menace of government 
by treaty. 

Certainly no man is better qualified 
to speak on the subject of government 
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by treaty than the man who first brought 
it to the attention of the American 
people in his editorial columns. 

Read and read carefully the last of the 
Pulitzer winning editorials by Mr. 
Fitzpatrick in which he makes defi- 
nite and positive suggestion to amend 
the Constitution in order to prevent the 
crucifixion of liberty and freedom on the 
cross of government by treaty. 

Here is Mr. Fitzpatrick’s editorial 
which has inspired this legislation: 


GOVERNMENT By TREATY—WHAT WE Can Do 
Asovut IT 


This newspaper is opposed to government 
by treaty. This newspaper is opposed to 
ratification of the Genocide Convention and 
the Covenant on Human Rights because it 
believes them to be dangerous to our liberties 
and freedoms. 

Members of the American Bar Association’s 
committee on peace and law through the 
United ‘Nations ask: 

“Can we -acrifice fundamental principles 
of freedom on the altar of necessity for a 
compromise? 

“For which standard of free speech and 
a free press will we be fighting under the 
banner of the United Nations—the standard 
of the covenant or the standard of the Con- 
stitution of the United States?” 

Proponents of these treaties say that we 
must ratify them to assume the leadership 
expected of this Nation in the conflict of 
ideologies and the battle for men’s minds. 

But is it leadership to endanger the rights 
of our citizens to meet upon the common 
ground of agreement with other countries 
whose nationals do not possess nor under- 
stand nor, in some cases, desire the rights 
we as Americans hold dear? 

If the Government’s policy is to set an 
example, then we recommend the example set 
by the representatives of the United States, 
Great Britain, and Canada in refusing to 
approve the proposed treaty on public in- 
formation because it included the same sort 
of general restrictions of public safety and 
Public security that the covenant includes. 

But if the policy of our Government is 
to agree to these lower standards on the 
premise that forsaking our own historic 
ideals is necessary in the interest of world 
peace and understanding, then there is a 
way to implement that policy of compromise 
and still maintain our own traditional rights 
and freedoms. 

This can be done by amending the Con- 
stitution to— 

Forbid the invasion of domestic law by 
treaty unless specifically authorized by act of 
Congress; 

Forbid the Congress to make treaties ef- 
fective by laws not otherwise authorized by 
the Constitution; and 

Forbid any fundamental change in our 
form of government as now constituted by 
the device of treaty ratification. 

The American Bar Association has au- 
thorized a committee to study this sugges- 
tion of amending the Constitution to protect 
our Bill of Rights. But until these three 
steps—or some equally acceptable safe- 
guards—are adopted to prevent destruction 
of the United States Constitution through 
government by treaty, the Senate should re- 
ject summarily any and all treaties which 
are judged to contain unacceptable restric- 
tions on and derogations of our rights as free 
Americans, 





FREE POSTAGE FOR KOREAN CASUALTIES 
HOSPITALIZED OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced in the House a bill to 
extend the free mailing privilege to our 
Korean wounded who are hospitalized in 
Japan or other areas outside Korea and 
outside the continental limits of the 
United States. The bill is intended to 
remedy what, I feel sure, was an over- 
sight on the part of Congress in passing 
the original free postage act for service- 
men stationed in Korea. My bill will be 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, and I urge that com- 
mittee to clear it quickly for action by 
the House. 

The fact that our Korean wounded 
had to buy stamps for their letters on 
reaching hospitals in Japan was first 
called to my attention by a constituent 
in September of 1951. When I had con- 
firmed this fact I immediately suggested 
to President Truman that he take action 
to remedy the injustice done the boys 
sent to Japan for hospitalization and 
treatment. Many of them, flown directly 
from Korean battlefields, have no imme- 
diate source of funds to buy stamps. 
They hesitate to impose on the Red Cross 
even for temporary help. In any event, 
there is absolutely no reason why the 
Korean wounded, who now get the free 
mailing privilege while in Korea, 
through an act of Congress, should have 
the privilege revoked on removal to Ja- 
pan or any other area outside the United 
States and away from their families and 
friends. 

The President was quick to sympathize 
with this point of view, and the Secre- 
tary of Defense on October 9, 1951, issued 

“an order to the services extending free 
postage to servicemen hospitalized in Ja- 
pan as a result of Korean service. The 
privilege is, thus, now enjoyed by Korean 
casualties of our Armed Forces in hospi- 
tals in Japan. 

I have introduced my bill today to ob- 
tain congressional ratification of this ad- 
ministrative act, and to extend the serv- 
icemen’s franking privilege to include 
the many Korean service casualties hos- 
pitalized in other Pacific areas, such as 
Hawaii or Guam. I feel sure that none 
of my distinguished colleagues in this 
House will question for a moment that 
this bill should be passed. I hope that 
the committee will see fit to bring the bill 
to the floor as quickly as possible and 
that after passage here the other body 
will approve it without delay. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to append to these 
remarks a copy of the bill I have just in- 
troduced: 

H. R. 6595 
A bill to amend the act of July 12, 1950 

(Public Law 609, 81st Cong.), as amended, 
so as to provide free postage for members 
of the Armed Forces of the United States 
who as a result of service in Korea are hos- 
pitalized outside the continental limits of 
the United States 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first section 
of the act entitled “An act to provide free 
postage for members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States in specified areas,” ap- 
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proved July 12, 1950, is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“That any first-class letter mail matter 
admissible to the mails as ordinary mail mat- 
ter which is sent by a member of the Armed 
Forces of the United States: (1) while on 
active duty or in the active service of the 
Armed Forces of the United States in Korea 
and such other areas as the President of the 
United States may hereafter designate as 
combat stones or theaters of military opera- 
tions; or (2) while hospitalized outside the 
continental limits of the United States when 
such hospitalization is a result of service 
in Korea and such other areas as the Presi- 
dent of the United States may hereafter 
designate as combat zones or theaters of 
military operations; to any person in the 
United States, including the Territories and 
possessions thereof, shall be transmitted in 
the mails free of postage, subject to such 
rules and regulations as the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may prescribe. When specified by the 
sender, letters weighing not to exceed 1 ounce 
shall be transmitted to destination by air 
mail, dependent upon air space availability 
therefor.” 


PRUSSIANIZING THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, with the 
Armed Services Committees of both 
House and Senate considering universal 
military training, all Members are re- 
ceiving a great deal of mail on the sub- 
ject of militarizing the American mind. 

Apparently this militarizing process 
has already affected the mind of Presi- 
dential Candidate Tarr. Candidate 
Tart, speaking in the Pacific Northwest, 
said that if elected President—and that’s 
a very, very “iffy” statement—he would 
fire the present Chiefs of Staff and re- 
place them with Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

This would require a change in the law, 
but it is clear that candidate Tart 
wants to have a single chief of staff for 
everything, a one-man rule of all our 
Armed Forces. That is just what the 
Congress wanted to avoid when it adopt- 
ed the so-called unification law, because 
having a single chief of staff for every- 
thing is prussianism with vengeance. 
It is the type of organization which led 
Germany into two ill-fated attempts at 
world conquest, it is the type of military 
establishment which would appeal to 
totalitarians minds. 


TO PROVIDE A ROOM FOR PRAYER AND 
MEDITATION 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. 


Mr. Speaker, 
I believe the Members will be interested 
in a resolution I am introducing today 
to authorize and direct the Architect of 
the Capitol to provide adjacent to the 
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rotunda a room that would be appro- 
priate for prayer and meditation by the 
Members of Congress. Senator Mon- 
roNEY of Oklahoma is introducing a 
similar resolution in the Senate, It is 
our judgment that this will meet a long- 
felt need, not for meetings of a religious 
character but a place where the individ- 
ual representative who feels the need 
may retire for prayer. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LYLE. I want to commend the 
gentleman from Arkansas for the step 
he is taking. I think it would be won- 
derful for the Members of the House 
to have a place where they could go and 
meditate. As a matter of fact, often I 
have thought that 1-minute prayers on 
the part of Members of Congress would 
be far better than 1-minute speeches. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. The poet was 
right when he said that more things are 
wrought by prayer than the world 
dreams of. In this period of tension 
every man in this House feels the need 
of spiritual resources. In this proposed 
chapel provision would be made for the 
different faiths, an altar for each, or no 
altar at all if that suited the individual. 
It would symbolize the spiritual unity of 
America and our freedom of worship. 


THE KATYN FOREST MASSACRE 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
mittee investigating the Katyn Forest 
massacre .f thousands of Polish soldiers 
is going to hold hearings again in the 
not too distant future. We are, of course, 
anxious to have the testimony of any 
and all who have any evidence to offer. 

In addition, and this is of vital im- 
portance, we also want to hear from peo- 
ple who may have some leads to evidence 
or to possible witnesses. 

I want to urge all the people in New 
England, who may have anything at all 
to offer, to write to me or to communi- 
cate with me. Your identity will be pro- 
tected. Your name will not be used with- 
out your permission. Your testimony 
will not be used without your permission. 

We are going to leave no stone un- 
turned in trying to obtain all possible 
evidence bearing on the atrocities. If 
anyone in New England has knowledge 
or clues or suggestions of any kind, I 
urge them to get in touch with me. 


COTTAGE SITE DEVELOPMENT IN 
RESERVOIR AREAS 


Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to provide for 
the sale by the Secretary of the Army 
of land allocated for cottage-site devel- 
opment in reservoir areas. 

To accomplish this purpose it is neces- 
sary that section 4 of the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the construction of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for flood control and for other pur- 
poses” approved December 22, 1944, be 
amended by adding after the second sen- 
tence thereof, the following new sen- 
tences: 

Any land in an area allocated for cottage- 
site development which is offered for lease 
under this section shall also be offered for 
sale by the Secretary of the Army, at a price 
not to exceed 20 times the annual rent pay- 
able under the proposed lease. Title to land 
purchased under this section shall be con- 
veyed to the purchaser by the Secretary of 
the Army, but the conveyance shall contain 
such reservations with respect to minerals, 
sanitation, and flood control, and such other 
reservations to carry out the purposes of this 
section, as the Secretary may deem necessary. 


My reason in introducing this measure 
is that in my area there has been au- 
thorized by the Congress quite a few 
multiple-purpose dams. Two of these, 
known as the Fort Gibscn Lake and the 
Tenkiller Ferry Reservoir, will be prac- 
tically completed br the end of this year. 
Already, many cottages have been built 
on these lakes and occupied by various 
lessees, but I find there are many who 
want to build cottages, but are not finan- 
cially able without outside help. 

Under the present law, cottage sites 
around the lakes are leased by the Army 
engineers and cannot be owned by the 
person who is building the cottage. Not 
only the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, but no other agency such as banks 
and building and loan associations will 
loan money for cottages or residences on 
leased land. 

By passing this legislation it would 
give the cottage owner an opportunity to 
own the land where he wants to build, 
it would be put back on the county tax 
rolls and help the county and the State 
from a tax standpoint and, of course, 
would enable the owner to make an FHA 
or a bank loan which cannot be done 
otherwise. 

It will be noted that under my bill, 
while title to the land purchased under 
this section shall be conveyed to the 
purchaser by the Secretary of the Army, 
the conveyance shall contain such reser= 
vations with respect to minerals, sani- 
tation, and flood control. and such other 
reservations to carry out the purposes of 
this section, as the Secretary may deem 
necessary. 

It is my firm judgment that the pas- 
sage of this measure will greatly stimu- 
late the building of cottages in these rec- 
reational areas and the new method of 
operation will prove more satisfactory 
than the present arrangement we have. 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
LITHUANIA’S INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
address the House in behalf of the thir- 
ty-fourth anniversary of the Republic of 
Lithuania. 

The end of World War I marked the 
emergence of many peoples as inde- 
pendent, self-governing nations. Peo- 
ples whose homelands had been overrun 
by foreigners and who were subjected to 
unwanted alien rule for centuries fought 
against their oppressors and evicted 
their foreign overlords. In this way, the 
Lithuanians regained their freedom. 
Having endured foreign domination for 
centuries, they declared their independ- 
ence on February 16, 1918. For this rea- 
son to all Lithuanians in and out of 
their beloved and historic homeland, 
February 16 is a memorable day. 

The Lithuanians have a distinct and 
significant place in the turbulent his- 
tory of northern Europe. Of the three 
Baltic nationalities—the Estonians, the 
Latvians, the Lithuanians—they are the 
most numerous, and have long been 
among the sturdiest defenders of liberty. 
Though subjected to the heavy yoke of 
foreign rule for centuries they have man- 
aged to- keep alive their love of liberty 
and their patriotism. An unyielding 
spirit, a fervent devotion to national tra- 
ditions, and a firm belief in simple Chris- 
tian principies have served them well 
throughout their history. 

Both in the attainment of Lithuanian 
independence and in its maintenance 
during more than two decades, I am 
happy to say, the United States has con- 
tributed greatly, both in an official and 
unofficial way. The Lithuanians re- 
ceived great encouragement from the 
famcus fourteen points of former Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson. It was a source 
of inspiration to them to know that 
their struggle for liberty and independ- 
ence had the wholehearted support of 
this World War I leader and the people 
of the United States. Of equal value was 
the moral and material aid given to Lith- 
uania by the people of this country, es- 
pecially by our worthy citizens of Lith- 
uanian Cescent. 

These citizens, totaling more than 
500,000, have served their adopted coun- 
try well. As law-abiding, hard-work- 
ing and loyal citizens in wartime and in 
peacetime they have contributed their 
full share in the making of this country 
and in the shaping of American civiliza- 
tion. It is they who are most deeply 
touched by the suffering that is now en- 
dured by their Lithuanian friends and 
relatives under the most oppressive of 
tyrannies. It is they, of all Americans, 
who understand most fully the signifi- 
cance of this celebration on the 16th 
day of February. For they have fol- 
lowed events in the country of their ori- 
gin since that fateful day in 1918 when 
Lithuanians reemerged as a free nation. 
It seemed then that the long period cf 
servitude under foreign rule had come 
to an end. It seemed then that a new 
day had dawned, and that finally a life 
full of new promise had begun, During 
the 20-odd years of independence that 
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followed, Lithuania made tremendous 
advances in all fields of human endeavor. 
But the Lithuanians, unfortunately, were 
among the earliest victims of World War 
II; their independence was one of its 
first casualties. Their homeland was oc- 
cupied by the Red army in June of 1940. 
A year later—in July 1941—Naz7i forces 
drove out the Red forces and for 3 years 
were the overlords of the country. "n 
August of 1944 the Red army returned, 
and since then Lithuania has been a part 
of the Soviet Union. 

In the usual Soviet pattern of domina- 
tion, Lithuania has been sealed off from 
the non-Soviet world. Socompletely has 
this little country been engulfed by its 
great neighbor that it is impossible to 
obtain adequate information about con- 
ditions existing there. Whatever bits of 
news have reached us come either 
through official channels from Moscow, 
or through the Lithuanian representa- 
tives in this country. The latter do 
receive reports from underground re- 
sistance leaders in Lithuania, and from 
these, it appears that the plight of Lithu- 
ania’s helpless people is getting worse. 
The endless struggle between the gov- 
erning minority and the suppressed ma- 
jority continues. Large numbers of 
Lithuanians have been deported to other 
parts of the Soviet Union. The coloniz- 
ing of the country with Russian and 
Mongolian elements, loyal to the Soviet 
Union, seems to be proceeding without 
interruption. The government of the 
country has been brought completely 
under the control of Moscow. Collectiv- 
ization and communization apparently 
have been completed, and slave labor 
conscription, a novel feature in the early 
days of Soviet occupation, is now being 
stepped up. Religious and political free- 
dom is rigidly restricted by the govern- 
ing minority; and the church as a social 
force in the life of the country has been 
severely circumscribed. Since 1950 some 
600,000 Lithuanians are reported to have 
been deported to slave-labor camps in 
the Asiatic regions of the Soviet Union. 

In the face of this tyrannical oppres- 
sion, the Lithuanian patriots are still 
carrying on an underground resistance. 
They are still striving to hold on to their 
national identity in spite of brutal efforts 
to obliterate it. It is to the credit of 
this country that our Government has 
never recognized the annexation of 
Lithuania by the Soviet Union and still 
accords diplomatic recognition to the 
legal government of that country. Th’'s 
is clear proof of our belief that on some 
February 16 the Lithuanians once again 
will celebrate their independence day in 
full freedom and peace. 


INTERNAL REVENUE BUREAU 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, the news- 
papers this morning carry a report con- 
cerning the ouster of Frank Scofield, in- 
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ternal revenue collector at Austin, Tex., 
and Theodore J. Naumann, deputy in- 
ternal revenue collector at Minot, N. Dak. 

President Truman should not be per- 
mitted to get away with avoiding a forth- 
right explanation of the reasons for the 
ouster of Frank Scofield, internal rev- 
enue collector at Austin, Tex., and Theo- 
dore J. Naumann, deputy internal rev- 
enue collector at Minot, N. Dak. 

So far the public has been given only 
a statement by Internal Revenue Com- 
missioner John B, Dunlap that Sco- 
field’s resignation was requested for the 
best interest of the revenue service, and 
a statement by J. F. Lamb, collector for 
North Dakota, that Naumann was re- 
lieved because he was found to be un- 
suitable for the revenue service. If these 
statements are correct, then it is for the 
best interest of the American people to 
know exactly what the investigation of 
the two men showed. 

Scofield had been collector at Austin 
since 1933 and Naumann had held his 
job since 1942. Thus, both had held top- 
level positions for many years and 
handled many millions of tax dollars. 
If there have been any irregularities in 
their offices, the people who have been 
sweating to pay those taxes are entitled 
to know what transpired, who the re- 
sponsible persons are, and what is being 
done to punish them, 

The Truman administration is making 
a fetish of secrecy, particularly when un- 
favorable news that may affect its po- 
litical future is involved. At the same 
time, the administration is loudly pro- 
claiming a desire to clean up the wide- 
spread corruption that has been revealed 
despite the administration’s best efforts 
to hide it. 

As long as the administration contin- 
ues to slough off incidents like the oust- 
ing of Scofield and Naumann without an 
honest disclosure of all the facts, the so- 
called “operation clean-up” will be noth- 
ing more than operation cover-up. 


THE JAPANESE PEACE TREATY 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. ~ 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been telling the American people right 
along that outstanding Americans in po- 
sitions of trust have been making every 
possible attempt to build a super world 
government and take away the sovereign 
rights of the United States. 

No one has contributed more to this 
insidious and un-American move than 
John Foster Dulles, who prepared the 
Japanese Peace Treaty. It is a docu- 
ment that takes away the sovereign 
power of Jaran, but at the same time 
sets up a formula to be followed by this 
country. 

The very first thing said in the peace 
treaty is found in the preamble. Here 
it is: 

Whereas Japan, for its part, declares its 
intention to apply for membership in the 
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United Nations and in all circumstances to 
conform to the principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations to strive to realize the 
objectives of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights; to seek to create within 
Japan conditions of stability and well-being 
as defined in Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter 
of the United Nations. 


The same hypocrisy is indulged in 
when reference is made to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, as almost 
every provision in this declaration can 
be agreed to, but this declaration is not 
the declaration that will come before 
the Senate for ratification. That in- 
strument is called the Covenant of 
Human Rights, and Dulles must have 
known that he was talking about one 
declaration, which is not objectionable, 
to bolster up the cause of a vicious Cov- 
enant of Human Rights. 

That covenant destroys free speech 
and free religion. That covenant sup- 
ports the regular pattern of communism. 
Free speech is guaranteed, except as it 
is limited by law, or does not hurt the 
feelings of any group or a member of a 
group. This covenant destroys the right 
of a citizen to be tried for any alleged 
crime by a jury of his peers. He can be 
taken out of this country and tried any- 
where for an alleged crime written by 
the United Nations. 

As this great exponent of international 
affairs has written this Japanese Peace 
Treaty, it is a treaty with the United 
Nations, and not with the United States. 
If it is not, why does he say in the very 
preamble that Japan is to conform to 
the Charter of the United Nations? 

Japan will have no control over its 
sovereign laws, because any treaty or 
convention made by the United Nations 
and approved by their official bodies will 
be the supreme law of the land, just like 
a convention of the United Nations, 
when approved by our Senate, becomes 
the supreme law of this land. When 
we approved the Charter of the United 
Nations we approved this doctrine. All 
Senators who were present in the Senate 
voted for approval of this charter except 
Senator Lancer of North Dakota and 
Senator SuHipsteap of Minnesota. All 
southern Senators voted for it, and yet 
what they did was to wipe out every 
State law on the statute books of the 
South which conflicts with this Charter, 
Interracial marriages cannot be pro- 
hibited; every person is guaranteed a 
decent living—regardless of his own ef- 
forts. He is to have adequate housing— 
regardless of his own efforts; he is to 
have medical service—regardless of his 
own efforts. 

Under the terms of this peace treaty, 
Japan is to be placed in a strait-jacket 
made and handed to her, not by the 
United States, but by the United Nations. 

Dulles prepared the treaty and Ache- 
son put it over at San Francisco; and 
the State Department has issued four 
bulletins approving it. This is absolute 
proof that Dulles and Acheson are will- 
ing to violate their oath of office, under 
which they swore to support the Ccnsti- 
tution of the United States. 

Treason, as defined in the Constitu- 
tion, is— 

Treason against these ‘United States shall 
consist only in levying war against the 
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United States or giving aid and comfort to 
its enemies. 


Applying this definition to the actions 
taken by Dulles and Acheson in the ad- 
vocacy of a plan of government that 
will destroy our rights as guaranteed by 
the Constitution and subvert it to the 
power of a supergovernment, destroy 
free speech, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of religion, and the right of a citizen 
of the United States to be tried for al- 
leged crimes by a jury in this country, 
must naturally lead any normal mind to 
conclude that both are giving aid and 
comfort to the enemies of this free Gov- 
ernment. 

Any treaty of peace with Japan must 
be divorced from any connection with 
the United Nations, and from the Un- 
American provisions of its Charter and 
Conventions. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. TOLLEFSON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 5 
minutes today, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


A PROBLEM FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 
JOINT COMMISSION 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, prop- 
erty owners along the shores of the 
Great Lakes have suffered millions of 
dollars worth of damage in the past few 
years, and are this year threatened with 
further calamitous losses as a result of 
the high water levels in the lakes, and 
particularly in Lake Ontario. The rea- 
sons for these high water levels are com- 
plex and include both natural and man- 
made causes. Remedies can and must 
be found, but they must be such as to 
take into account the interests of all the 
groups affected by the Great Lakes 
water levels, including navigation and 
water power interests, industrial and 
agricultural interests, and the :nterests 
of riparian owners of residential prop- 
erties. 

Mr. Speaker, the International Joint 
Commission was created by treaty hbe- 
tween the United States and Great Brit- 
ain to deal with just such problems aris- 
ing over the boundary waters of the 
United States and Canada as I have just 
described. Its services are urgently 
needed in this instance, but it can act 
only if requested by our Government to 
do so. I have therefore introduced a 
resolution—House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 179—calling on our Government to 
invoke its services. It is urgent that 
this resolution be given consideration by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
which it was referred, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

I should like to point out that this 
is not a matter on which the United 
States can take unilateral action, even 
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if that were desirable, since the so-called 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, to 
which I have referred above, specifically 
gives the International Joint Commis- 
sion jurisdiction over matters affecting 
the water levels of the waters lying be- 
tween this country and Canada. 

The Canadians themselves have sus- 
tained severe property losses as a result 
of the present high-water levels, and are 
anxious to have the International Joint 
Commission launch the necessary studies 
and investigations to determine the 
causes and to recommend remedies. 
Early this week a group of Canadian 
officials and others, meeting at Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, formally requested their 
government at Ottawa to invoke the 
services of the International Joint Com- 
mission at the earliest possible moment, 

To delay action in this matter, Mr. 
Speaker, is to invite destruction which 
may mount into further millions of 
dollars. Studies made over the years 
show that the water levels of the Lakes 
customarily rise in the early spring, but 
this year they will start from an un- 
precedented high level. The already 
acute conditions ir the basin may there- 
fore be expected to grow steadily worse 
as the spring progresses. 

In view of the fact that we have, in 
the International Joint Commission, an 
agency with both the authority and the 
facilities to deal with this problem, there 
would appear to be no justification for 
temporizing or delayin: further in refer- 
ring the matter to it, and &£ urge that 
such action be taken with all possible 
speed. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point in 
the Recorp the text of my resolution call- 
ing for action by the International Joint 
Commission, together with a letter from 
A. O. Stanley, United States Chairman 
of that Commission, with respect to it, 
and an editorial from the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News of February 5, 1952, concern- 
ing this acute problem and the best 
means of dealing with it: 

House Concurrent Resolution 179 

Whereas the International Joint Commis- 
sion was created by treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain, dated Jan- 
uary 11, 1909, and given jurisdiction over 


matters involving the boundary waters of the 
United States and Canada; and 

Whereas the water levels in the Great 
Lakes, which have been increasing through- 
out the past decade, have caused substantial 
damage to the economy of the Great Lakes 
Basin; and 

Whereas the causes of such high water 
levels have not been definitely ascertained, 
and remedial measures to arrest and prevent 
further damage, while urgently needed, 
should rest on accurate and comprehensive 
data as to the causative factors involved; and 

Whereas authority to conduct such a study 
and investigation and to recommend reme- 
dial measures lies within the jurisdiction of 
the International Joint Commission under 
the terms of the boundary water treaty of 
January 11, 1909, as set forth above: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the President 
is hereby requested to refer this matter to the 
International Joint Commission, requesting 
the Commission (1) to undertake a compre- 
hensive investigation and study of the fluc- 
tuating water levels of the several lakes of the 
Great Lakes Basin and the causes therefor; 
(2) to determine the approximate extent of 
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damage to commerce, industry, natural re- 
sources, and property values, both residen- 
tial, agricultural, and commercial, resulting 
from such high water; (3) and to formu- 
late recommendations for submission to the 
Governments of the United States and Can- 
ada for such remedial measures as, in the 
Commission’s judgment, will serve the best 
interest of the riparian owners, navigation 
and water power interests, and the general 
economy of such of the Great Lakes Basin 
area as lies within its jurisdiction, giving 
priority to those exigent situations on Lake 
Superior and Lake Ontario where the high 
water levels are presently causing substan- 
tial and mounting damage and where relief 
is most urgent. 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1952. 
Hon. Harotp C. OSTERTAG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. OsTErTaG: Am just in receipt 
of your valued favor of February 8 and en- 
closure. 

As you are well advised, this country and 
Canada for many years attempted without 
success to adjust various and sundry dif- 
ferences and disputes arising between them 
incident to cycles of high or low water upon 
the Great Lakes. 

As you know these inland seas aptly Called 
boundary waters and their connecting chan- 
nels are all bisected by the international 
boundary line. 

A century of failure to satisfactorily ad- 
just these differences was due to two things: 

1. Any adjustment, diversion or control 
of lake levels on this side of the border which 
did not correspondingly affect levels on the 
other side, would necessarily and obviously 
be too restricted in scope to adequately meet 
or solve the major problems constantly 
arising. 

2. All such change of level, diversion or 
control, attempted on this side of the line, 
sufficient in extent or scope to accomplish 
the end desired would necessarily affect 
levels of such waters on the other side of the 
boundary and in another country, as to in- 
stantly give rise to international complica- 
tions and disputes which prior to 1909 could 
only be settled by slow and often inadequate 
diplomatic adjustments, and not infrequent- 
ly causing interminable delays. 

In order to bring the many unsettled and 
vexatious questions and disputes then pend- 
ing between the two countries to a speedy 
and more satisfactory conclusion and to pro- 
vide for the amicable and immediate adjust- 
ment of all similar questions and disputes in 
the future, the so-called Boundary Waters 
Treaty of January 11, 1909, was negotiated. 

Under the terms of this wise protocol the 
United States and Canada each vested in the 
present International Joint Commission the 
sole and exclusive jurisdiction and control 
over certain matters relating to boundary 
streams which had hitherto, under inter- 
national law, been exercised by the one 
country or the other. 

This treaty after defining boundary waters 
in such a way as to include all these Great 
Lakes except Michigan and their connecting 
waters, among other things the article III 
provides that: 

“It is agreed that, in addition to the uses, 
obstructions, and diversions heretofore per- 
mitted or hereafter provided for by special 
agreement between the parties hereto, no 
further or other uses or obstructions or di- 
versions, whether temporary or permanent, 
of boundary waters on either side of the line, 
affecting the natural level or flow of bound- 
ary waters on the other side of the line, 
shall be made except by authority of the 
United States or the Dominion of Canada 
within their respective jurisdictions and 
with the approval, as hereinafter provided, 
of a joint commission, to be known as the 
International Joint Commission.” 
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As our treaties are, under the Constitution, 
the supreme law of the land, neither country 
acting separately, independently and alone, 
can under any circumstances, attempt or ac- 
complish the changes now peremptorily de- 
manded in lake levels and runoff without 
coming in direct conflict with the explicit 
inhibitions of this treaty. 

Relief must be secured, if at all, as you 
have well said in your timely resolution, 
through the International Joint Commission, 

May I observe, my dear Congressman, that 
years of practical experience with such mat- 
ters have thoroughly convinced me that the 
Great Lakes and their connecting waters 
from the head of navigation of Lake Superior 
to the outlets of Lake Ontario constitute one 
connected and integrated waterway which is 
absolutely incapable of adequate or satis- 
factory regulation in segments. 

It has demonstrated time and again that 
an apparently satisfactory adjustment in one 
isolated section inevitably results in a cor- 
responding maladjustment in another part 
of this system. 

It is, as you have most pertinently observed 
in your admirable resolution, essentially an 
over-all proposition. 

I have read and reread House Concurrent 
Resolution 179 and do not hesitate to as- 
sure you that in the light of over 20 years 
as a Federal legislator dealing with such 
questions and more than 20 years upon this 
commission, that I regard this resolution as 
well and carefully prepared, especially timely 
in view of present and exigent conditions, 
and admirably adapted in the inauguration 
of measures of relief from conditions of 
whichever nationals are justly complaining 
from Duluth to the outlets of Lake Ontario. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. O. STANLEY, 
Chairman, United States Section 
International Joint Commission. 


[From the Buffalo Evening News of February 
5, 1952] 


EROSION ISSUE IN CONGRESS 


An interesting international conference 
will be held at Niagara Falls, Ontario, on 
February 12; one concerned with high levels 
in the Great Lakes. This gathering will not 
bring together officials of the Governments 
at Washington and Ottawa; it will be a par- 
ley of American and Canadian landowners 
along Lake Ontario’s shores. Both groups 
have suffered heavy losses through erosion, 
accelerated by unusually high water levels 
these last few years. 

The organized American group has tried 
to persuade Secretary of the Army Frank 
Pace to call the Government of Canada to 
account under the terms of a treaty of 1902, 
which authorized the construction by Can- 
ada of the Gut Dam in the St. Lawrence 
River and which puts upon the Dominion 
responsibility for property damage traceable 
to the dam. The group has even discussed 
the possibility of suing Canada directly for 
damages. 

Now come Canadian property owners to 
say that they, too, have suffered property 
losses because of high water. They are 
ready to make common cause with the 
American owners along the lake. In this 
connection it is noteworthy that in the 
Grimsby (Ontario) area inroads to a depth of 
100 feet have been made by Ontario waters— 
inroads greater than have been suffered by 
most landowners between Youngstown and 
Olcott on this side of the border. 

The sorely beset landowners have a cham- 
pion in Representative Haro.p C. OsTerTac of 
the Forty-first New York District. He has 
introduced in the House a concurrent reso- 
lution requesting President Truman to refer 
the matter to the International Joint Com- 
mission. The Congressman would have that 
that body “undertake a comprehensive ‘n- 
vestigation and study of the fluctuating 
water levels in the several lakes of the Great 
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Lakes basin and causes thereof” and de- 
termine “the extent of damage to commerce, 
industry, natural resources, and property 
values * * * resulting from such high 
water.” 

This assuredly is more reasonable proced- 
ure than a suit against Canada, if such an 
action by American landowners were ten- 
able. Besides, it is not as if excessive ero- 
sion were felt only along Ontario’s shores; 
the waters of Lake Superior also have made 
deep inroads—the other lakes to a lesser 
extent. In short, there is high water in all 
of them. It is felt most acutely along On- 
tario, because this lake is the bottleneck 
through which the entire Great Lakes Basin 
drains. 

Undoubtedly the Gut Dam in the St. Law- 
rence has to some extent accelerated erosion. 
Perhaps to a greater extent erosion has 
been intensified by the diversion of Ogoki 
and Long Lac waters from Hudson Bay 
Basin into Lake Superior, a diversion of 
about 5,000 cubic second feet that has con- 
tinued for 10 years. Mr. OSTERTAG says that 
it has been discontinued. 

In the circumstances the study of levels 
should include levels in all the lakes. Ob- 
viously this is an undertaking for the In- 
ternational Joint Commission which is in 
authority with regard to the watercourses 
between the United States and Canada, 
Every consideration urges approval of “Mr, 
OsterTac’s resolution for an investigation 
that will be comprehensive of conditions in 
the whole Great Lakes Basin—an investiga- 
tion looking to causes and to adjustment of 
valid damage claims. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to inquire of 
the majority leader as to the program 
for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Monday there 
will be the call of the Consent Calendar, 
There is one suspension, H. R. 5893, 
dealing with the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, authorizing legislation 
in relation to the increasing of loans. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. In- 
creasing of loans for housing? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, that is for veter- 
ans’ housing. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is my un- 
derstanding. 

On Tuesday the Private Calendar will 
be called. 

Wednesday we will take up House Res- 
olution 514, the Berry resolution from 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. That 
is one of those 7-day resolutions. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. In 
answer to an inquiry. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Following that will be S. 1244, the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Act of 1950. 

Thursday is undetermined. In reply- 
ing to my friend’s inquiry, I know of 
nothing that might come up then, but I 
would not want to be bound. However, 
I have no knowledge of any legislation 
that might come up on Thursday next. 
On Friday George Washington’s Fare- 
well Address will be read. 
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Any further program will be an- 
nounced later. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
understand that the so-called UMT bill 
will probably come up the following 
week, 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is my un- 
derstanding and expectation. It all de- 
pends, of course, on a rule coming out 
next week. As to appropriation bills, my 
understanding is that the first one will 
be brought up in the House the first week 
in March. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
will probably follow the UMT bill. 

Mr.McCORMACK. I would expect so, 
although I would not want to be bound 
by that statement. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I un- 
derstand that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It all depends 
when a rule comes out on the UMT bill. 
If one does come up next week, it will 
be my intention to put it down for the 
week after next. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 


thank the gentleman. 


RUSSIAN FUR IMPORTS 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the requcst of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There w2s no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, Congress, in June of last year, 
passed a law authorizing the President 
“to take such measures as may be deemed 
necessary to prevent the importation” 
of furs from Russia into the United 
States. 

Oddly, more Russian furs have been 
coming into the United States from Rus- 
sia since this law was enacted than were 
imported prior to its enactment. In the 
4 months of August, September, Octo- 
ber and November furs imports from 
Russia have totalled $9,000,000. Russia 
is using the money she gets for these fur 
supplies to buy goods, including war 
goods, from other nations. This traffic 
should be stopped. 

Why is it that Russian furs continue 
to come into the country «lespite the en- 
actment last June of a law prohibiting 
Russian fur imports? Here is the an- 
swer, 

In the bill that was passed by Con- 
gress, the furs, importation of which 
might be prohibited, were listed by 
name. Strangely, the name of two 
furs—persian lamb or caracul and silver 
fox—the two furs that constitute the 
largest items of Russian fur exports to 
the United States, were omitted from 
the banned list of furs. Russia is now 
shipping about $2,000,000 of these two 
furs into the United States a month. 
These imports should be stopped. The 
imports of these two types of furs can 
be stopped by enacting H. R. 5284 which 
I have introduced which inserts the 
names of caracul or persian lamb and 
silver fox in the list of banned furs 
named in Public Law 50 of the Eighty- 
second Congress, 
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Congress by the passage of Public Law 
50 clearly indicated its intention of stop- 
ping the importation of Russian furs into 
the United States. This law should be 
strengthened by adding to the list of 
banned furs the names of persian lamb 
or caracul and silver fox which are the 
two furs which always have provided 
Russia with the bulk of her fur business 
with the United States. 


AIRPLANE PRODUCTION 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, early in December the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. McGratuH], 
and I were in Korea for a few days. We 
were asked by the soldiers and the press 
in Korea at that time, “Just what is 
happening to all of our airplane produc- 
tion? Tnere is no question but what we 
are losing control of the air here. Where 
are our planes? Why can we not get 
here the planes we need to do the job? 
Just what is wrong? Is it with our pro- 
duction or are our best planes going else- 
where in too liberal quantities?” Per- 
haps an article in the Washington Post 
this morning answers that question: 
Canapa To Burtp UNITED STATES-POWERED 

JETS FOR BRITISH 

Air Force Secretary Thomas K. Finletter 
last night announced a three-nation agree- 
ment under which Canada will build Sabre- 


‘jet fighters equipped with United States en- 


gines to be flown by pilots of the British 
Royal Air Force. 

Finletter said the planes would be used 
to strergthen the North Atlantic Treaty 
forces commanded by Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. Up to this time, he said, Canada and 
the United States have been the only coun- 
tries to use the Sabre jet. 

The announcement said Canada will build 
the F-86-E jets at Canadair, Ltd. The 
United States will supply the engines, in- 
struments, and other Government-furnished 
equipment produced only in this country. 


Surely there is justification for the 
often-repeated complaint made by the 
boys we heard in Korea, that the war in 
Korea is being considered here in Wash- 
ington more or less as a stepchild. This 
may be a matter for decision on high 
policy levels, but I personally feel very 
strongly that our best planes should go 
to Korea, where a war is being fought. 
The second-line production should go to 
oth:r points. Our Armed Forces are en- 
titled to the best we can produce and 
Secretary Finletter should reconsider 
his announced intention of permitting 
the sending of Sabre jets to Western 
Europe. I hope the Armed Services Com- 
mittee will immediately check into the 
allocation of all of our defense produc- 
tion and make certain that, above all, 
our own fighting men in the desolate 
wastes of Korea will have first call upon 
that production of planes, tanks, guns, 
and equipment, to the full extent of their 
needs. 
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PROPOSED PROCUREMENT OF MILITARY 
SUPPLIZS AND SERVICES 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I warn the 
Members to be on guard against a bill 
introduced in the other body, S. 2557, 
apparently designed as a sectional WPA, 
with the expense borne by your tax- 
payers and mine. 

It provides, in effect, that to the maxi- 
mum extent the Government must pro- 
cure military supplies and services in 
areas of unemployment caused in part, 
I point out, by foreign imports of shoes, 
textiles, and so forth, and reckless ex- 
ports and maldistribution of American 
steel. 

Here is the real stinger in this bill, and 
I quote verbatim: 

Any contract for the procurement of any 
supplies or services may, under reg1.lations 
which the President may prescribe, be 
awarded to any such contractor after negotia- 
tion and without compliance with any pro- 
vision of law otherwise requiring advertise- 
ment or competitive bidding prior to the 
execution of such contract. 


Author of this pernicious piece of legis- 
lation, outlawing competitive bidding in 
military contracts, is one of the self-an- 
nointed apostles of the Eisenhower-for- 
President movement which raises the 
question of how far will the blank check 
contract dispensers and international 


spendthrifts go in gouging American tax- 
payers? 

With thousands of unemployed con- 
struction workers in the Northern States 
along the Atlantic seaboard, I have heard 
no protest from those representing that 
area to the present hand-out of a million 
long tons of steel to Winston Churchill. 

Or is it the purpose of American in- 
ternationalists to provide the materials 
and tools to keep foreign workers em- 
ployed while creating legislative WPA’s 
for the unemployed in this country? 


ROADWAYS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Automobile Association re- 
cently sponsored a meeting to discuss 
plans and progress in the program of 
constructing and improving roadways in 
the District of Columbia. Principal ad- 
dress at this meeting was delivered by 
Brig. Gen. B. L. Robinson, Engineer 
Commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia. In this address, General Robinson 
presented a thoughtful and helpful sur- 
vey of plans and projects to relieve traf- 
fic congestion and improve the flow of 
vehicular traffic within end in and out 
of the District. I am sure the remarks 
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of General Robinson will be of interest 
to Members of this House, and I there- 
fore present them for the Recorp: 


REMARKS OF Bric. GEN. B. L. ROBINSON, ENGI- 
NEER COMMISSIONER, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
BEFORE THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ADVISORY 
BoarD, AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 


It is with extreme pleasure that I appear 
before the District of Columbia Advisory 
Board of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion to speak concerning the highway im- 
provement needs of the District of Columbia 
in the immediate future. 

We stand today at the close of a decade 
during which many rapidly chang’ -g factors 
have created difficult problems concerning 
traffic and highway problems. Failure to 
take adequate steps to meet these problems 
is resulting in the flight of wealth from this 
community and what is even worse is re- 
sulting in the abandonment of our poten- 
tiality of prosperity, which will be increas- 
ingly difficult and eventually impossible to 
regain. Our corrective actions must be as 
drastic and as far reaching as the problems 
that face us. The past decade has seen (1) 
a deferment of highway improvements dur- 
ing the war years accompanie.. by a decrease 
in revenues for highway purposes; (2) an in- 
crease in population and traffic of large mag- 
nitude in postwar years accompanied by 
wholly inadequate increase in revenues; (3) 
a shift in population centers and traffic gen- 
erators in the metropolitan area further ag- 
gravating the problem. 

The downtown Washington governmental, 
business, and financial district is still the 
focal point of the Washington metropolitan 
area and we must maintain it as such. To 
do this our traffic and highway difficulties 
must be overcome. Three things are neces- 
sary: (1) We must understand the problem 
as a whole and in detail; (2) we must adopt 
an adequate, detailed, comprehensive plan 
of improvement; (3) we must adopt an ade- 
quate, realistic financing program. 

In order to accomplish the first and pro- 
vide a basis for the second, the District of 
Columbia together with the States of Mary- 
land and Virginia, and in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Public Roads, Department of 
Commerce, has undertaken a joint survey 
to determine the highway-improvement 
needs of the District of Columbia metropoli- 
tan area. This comprehensive origin and 
destination survey of the Washington met- 
ropolitan area has been analyzed and vol- 
umes I, II, and III of the findings have 
been published. Part I of the final volume 
is currently being prepared for publication. 
The discussion today concerns the District 
of Columbia portion of the highway-im- 
provement program which has been recom- 
mended for the metropolitan area of Wash- 
ington by a committee representing the 
following agencies and interests: Depart- 
ment of Highways, District of Columbia; De- 
partment of Highways, Commonwealth of 
Virginia; Maryland State Roads Commis- 
sion; Bureau of Public Roads, Department 
c*? Commerce; National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission; combined transit in- 
terests of the area; Department of the Army. 
The work of the committee was participated 
in by officials of our Department of High- 
ways. The entire rrogram has been re- 
viewed by the Department which has en- 
dorsed it as being necessary to the welfare 
of the city. 

In volume I of the Washington Metropoli- 
tan Area Transportation Study Reports, 
which was published in 1950, the commit- 
tee presented conclusive evidence of the 
traffic problem in the study area. Several 
sections of this report were devoted to this 
purpose in the form of charts and tables 
to illustrate the growth of the metropoli- 
tan area and the attendant increases in all 
the factors which enter into the transporta- 
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tion problem. The period covered extended 
generally from 1940 to 1950, 10 years which 
witnessed tremendous expansion in the Fed- 
eral establishment during World War II, and 
a@ parallel expansion in the District of Co- 
lumbia and its environs. 

Since the publication of this report, the 
standard traffic indexes have continued their 
upward trend. Adjusted survey data on the 
basis of representative traffic counts made 
on the ground reveal that no significant 
abatement of trends in highway travel will 
take place in the foreseeable future. To 
illustrate, the number of vehicles crossing 
the Potomac River on Highway Bridge, or 
US 1, increased by 16.7 percent in 1950, and 
by 19.8 percent in 1951. During the 10-year 
period, 1941-51, vehicular crossings on this 
bridge increased by 110 percent. 

In its comprehensive study of the trans- 
portation problem in the whole metropolitan 
area, the committee has arrived at the con- 
clusion that the central core of the region 
is most in need of highway improvements. 
It is in the Washington downtown area that 
the great centers of employment and other 
mass attractions are to be found. And, by 
the same token, it is there also that the 
greatest degree of congestion, driving strain 
and delay, and increased cost of motor ve- 
hicle operation are to be found. There again 
is to be found progressively stronger evidence 
of community blight which threatens the 
economic base of the District of Columbia 
by endangering the value of existing assess- 
able property. 

While the city of Washington and the en- 
tire metropolitan region may be judged by 
some to be in a more favorable position than 
other large urban centers, because of wide 
avenues and spacious circles and squares, 
these advantages are more apparent than 
real. To anyone who must travel each day 
between the center of the city and the so- 
called dormitory areas, especially during 
the morning and evening peaks, there is 
ample evidence at every intersection and 
bridgehead of a traffic problem of major pro- 
portions. Conditions are much the same as 
the commuter-driver progresses through 
densely populated intermediate sections of 
the city into the suburbs. Intensive sub- 
urban development during the postwar 
years has by far outstripped the design ca- 
Pacities of connecting highways. The re- 
gional transportation problem is further ag- 
gravated by greatly increased truck and bus 
traffic necessitated by the needs of new popu- 
lation groups for supplies and other commu- 
nity services. 

Population gains in the metropolitan area 
constitute the most important single factor 
having a direct bearing on plans and pro- 
posals to provide additional street and high- 
way capacity which is so urgently needed. 

The geographical distribution of these 
new population groups, when considered in 
relation to the business and governmental 
centers in downtown Washington, is re- 
sponsible for the greater part of the traffic 
tangle. Ten years ago there were only two 
flows of any consequence, in-bound in the 
morning and out-bound in the evening. 
Due to the decentralization of several large 
governmental agencies, the pattern of traf- 
fic has changed. Today the out-bound 
morning movements and the in-bound eve- 
ning movements on a number of radial 
routes are almost equal to the flows in the 
opposite directions. This two-directional 
flow, while beneficial in some respects, does 
result in the creation of an abnormal num- 
ber of trips which must pass through the 
center of Washington in order to reach des- 
tinations on the other side of the city. 
While this generates a traffic movement 
which makes maximum use of the feeder 
highways by accommodating travel in both 
directions at the same time, it also causes 
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severe conditions of congestion in the heart 
of the city, particularly where the radials 
converge and cross each other. Here again 
delay is encountered, brought about by too 
many turning movements in facilities which 
were never designed as high-volume inter- 
changes. 

Data obtained in the origin-destination 
survey show that there were about 152,000 
trips made during an average 24-hour aver- 
age weekday in 1950, with destinations in 
the Washington downtown area. In addi- 
tion there were approximately 122,500 trips 
passing through this same area during that 
time, which did not belong on already con- 
gested streets because they had neither 
origin nor destination within the downtown 
area. It is logical to assume, therefore, 
that adequate inner-belt facilities would di- 
vert a large segment of this unnecessary 
layer of traffic in the congested area, be- 
cause, theoretically, at least, 45 percent of 
traffic approaching the zero sector has no 
desire to enter it. Due to the presence of 
some 75,000 trips, wholly within the down- 
town area, not included in the above fig- 
ures the degree of relief afforded on down- 
town streets by bypassing through traffic 
on adequate inner-belt highways can be as 
high as 25 percent. 

The survey of travel habits in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area shows that, on the 
average, every passenger car owned by a 
resident of this area was used to make slightly 
under four trips on a 24-hour weekday. 
Each of the trucks in operation in the area 
averaged about seven trips. Thus, on an 
average weekday of 1950, there were a total 
of 1,318,000 automobile trips and 181,000 
truck trips performed by vehicles domiciled 
in the area. In addition, there were 191,000 
auto trips and 35,000 truck trips which ex- 
tended beyond the area. The average mile- 
age for each trip has been determined in the 
study to be about 3.7 miles. A total of over 
6,000,000 vehicle miles of travel was per- 
formed during 24 hours on an average week- 
day. 

The need for the recommended highway 
program is clearly demonstrated in the table 
below which shows a general increase in the 
demand for more capacity on arterials and 
other major facilities in the District high- 
way system. The overflow of population into 
adjacent counties in Virginia and Maryland 
is reflected in the mounting traffic volumes 
over the Anacostia and Potomac Rivers, and 
at the principal highway entrances into 
Washington. As the figures show, traffic has 
more than kept pace with the growth of the 
metropolitan area which has been greater 
over the past 10 years than anticipated. The 
need for superior facilities to accommodate 
the rising tide of commuter traffic is becom- 
ing critical as existing roadways become 
functionally obsolescent, 


Traffic counts, 1941-511 


Volumes 
Percent 
jincrease 
1941 1951 


Location 


—_—_—. 


200, 410 65.1 
173, 606 110.7 
242, 258 32.4 


Potomac River bridges. .... 
Anacostia River Bridge... 
Principal streets (10)....... 


121, 332 
87, 115 
182, 884 


SE 5 code tae 391, 331 | 616,274 | 68.§ 


DISTRICT LINE 


Entering from— 
Montgomery Connty...| 101, 269 | 151,015 
Prince Georges County_| 107, 460 | 194, 027 
The South (Potomae)..| 121,332 | 200, 410 


Weaater ts i Sons 2 330, 061 | 545, 452 


! Annual average 24-hour weekday. 


The analysis of the findings of the come 
prehensive origin and destination survey led 
directly to the sequence and grouping of 
the project:; comprising the recommended 
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major capital improvement program. The 
program consists of two large groups of proj- 
ects. First, the group covering immediate 
needs and secondly, a group of projects 
which will become necessary some 5 to 
8 years hence due to traffic pressures that 
will be generdted during the period of time 
necessary to execute the initial immediate 
need portion of the program. The second 
group will be the immediate needs program 
of that latter date. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
it is of prime importance that the terminal 
facility problem in the Washington down- 
town area be solved and action taken to 
provide adequate off-street parking spaces 
during the period in which the construction 
of the immediate needs projects takes 
place. A companion program to provide 
such parking spaces either public or private 
or a combination of both, must be executed 
concurrently with the recommended highway 
improvement program. The two programs 
should be correlated, otherwise, existing traf- 
fic congestion in downtown Washington will 
be magnified many times upon completion 
of this highway improvement program. In 
the near future it is my intention to make 
specific recommendations with respect to this 
matter based upon studies now in progress. 

There are some general remarks which 
should be made before discussing the pro- 
gram. 

The committee’s recommendations are 
based primarily on traffic considerations. 
Other factors such as broad relationships to 
the land use plan of the city as a whole, in- 
ternal neighborhood planning, effect on land 
values and stability of residential areas may 
cause some modification of the plan. The 
projects are without detailed geometric de- 
sign. Such details can only be worked out 
in consultation with other departments and 
agencies. However, studies proceeced far 
enough to indicate that each is feasible. 
Prior to construction, each project will be 
processed through existing channels to secure 
approval of all details. In this manner the 
benefit of advice of engineers of the Depart- 
ment of Vehicles and Traffic, the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, the 
National Park Service, and others is secured. 

For the above reasons I have not endorsed 
each individual project assuch. I do endorse 
the plan as a whole and am convinced that 
no significant part of it can be omitted with- 
out adequate substitute. 

The removal of streetcar tracks where 
recommended has also not been worked out 
in detail. Discussions in committees de- 
veloped that there was a sincere desire to 
program the progressive abandonment of 
certain streetcar lines. Indications were 
that this could be accomplished in the cases 
listed if the priority of construction of the 
project could be adjusted to meet the re- 
quirements of our public transit system. It 
is believed that the benefits which will ac- 
crue to the public generally, the District gov- 
ernment, and to mass transportation, will 
make it possible to schedule such changes in 
existing streetcar routes or the abandon- 
ment and removal of the tracks necessary to 
carry out this program to the benefit of all 
concerned. 

The group of projects indicated in red 
on the screen are those for which funds are 
currently obligated from the regular budget 
of the District of Columbia Highway Depart- 
ment or are directly related to jobs for which 
funds have been obligated. They include 
the East Capitol Street Bridge and the ap- 
proaches of Independence Avenue and C 
Street from the west plus Kenilworth Ave- 
nue and East Capitol Street from the east, 
and an extension of Kenilworth Avenue 
southward from East Capitol Street to meet 
with South Capitol Street in the vicinity of 
the Naval Air Station. 

Also included is a pair of one-way streets, 
Fourteenth and Seventeenth Streets NE. 
and SE., intended to carry the heavy north- 
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south traffic flow between Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue and Bladensburg Road. 

Also included are the extension of New 
York Avenue and the paving of South Dakota 
Avenue as part of the circumferential route. 
East Capitol Street, Kenilworth Avenue, and 
New York Avenue furnish the principal en- 
trances into the city from the new Baltimore-' 
Washington Parkway and from the proposed 
Annapolis Freeway. This group is estimated 
at slightly over $14,000,000 ($14,006,250) . 

The projects shown in blue indicate the 
location of the all-important inner-belt loop 
surrounding the central area on three sides. 
This consists primarily of a series of con- 
nected one-way streets with grade separation 
and bridge structures at strategic locations. 
In addition to the loop facility, you will no- 
tice certain streets in the downtown area 
that are proposed to be placed in one-way 
operation and certain others recommended 
for widening. There are also several isolated 
projects proposed at such locations as Union 
Station Plaza and Mount Vernon Square to 
clear up hot-spot congestion problems. The 
suggested improvement of Key Bridge and M 
Street NW. are slightly outside the down- 
town area but are considered as being part 
of this particular phase of the program. 

The blue phase is geared toward the clear- 
ing up of downtown congestion by increasing 
the capacity of the existing street system and 
the diverting of traffic, which has no destina- 
tion in the area, by way of the loop service. 

This section of the program is estimated 
at just under twenty-seven millions ($26,- 
947,791). 

The green routes shown hereon are a few 
of the major feeders into the downtown dis- 
trict. Some of these are improvements of 
existing radials while others are completely 
new traffic arteries. 

The intent, of course, was to provide addi- 
tional capacity in the critical area as ex- 
plained in the blue phase, before improving 
the highways that will encourage heavier 
and speedier flows into that area. 

You will notice the recommendation of the 
long talked of Arizona Avenue Freeway, a 
bridge over the Potomac River in the vicinity 
of E Street extended and the projection of 
North Capitol Street through Soldiers Home 
as projects occupying a prominent position 
in this phase. 

The estimated cost, $50,384,141. 

The purple phase provides a major cross- 
town route improvement over Columbia 
Road and Irving Street, operating as one- 
way streets from Adams Mill Road to Michi- 
gan Avenue. A new section of highway is 
shown through Soldiers Home, connecting 
the one-way streets with Michigan Avenue. 
A pair of north-south one-way streets is rec- 
ommended along Park Place and Warder 
Street from Michigan Avenue northward to 
Grant and Sherman Circles. ' 

The estimated cost of the purple phase is 
$1,689,851. 

There are two important isolated projects 
shown in brown. A one-directional under- 
crossing at the intersection of Minnesota 
Avenue and Pennsylvania Avenue SE. This 
structure was planned at the time the orig- 
inal channelization design was prepared, but 
actual construction was delayed until traffic 
volumes warranted. The second project is 
the improvement of Deane Avenue and 
Grant Street NE., through Deanwood, to 
meet the George N. Palmer Highway at the 
District line. Estimated cost is $3,406,650. 

This completes the five phases of construc- 
tion proposed under the immediate needs 
portion of the program at a total cost of 
$96,434,683. 

Under the heading of future needs, or the 
yellow phase shown on the screen, you will 
find such important projects as Rock Creek 
and Potomac Parkway extended to the Dis- 
trict line; an extension and improvement of 
Canal Road NW.; certain sections of Fort 
Drive; and an improvement of Ohio Drive 
along the north bank of the Potomac River 
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to connect the Rock Creek and Potomac 
Parkway with the south leg of the inner-belt 
loop roadway. This constitutes all of the 
future needs portion of the program and 
amounts to $43,685,645. 

When added to the “immediate needs” es- 
timate we produce a gross total of $140,120,328 
representing the District of Columbia por- 
tion of highway improvements recommended 
by the Regional Highway Planning Commit- 
tee. Consideration of costs and time of con- 
struction are prerequisites for adoption of a 
financing program. Costs of traffic signals 
are included in the figures given. 

The cost of the program for major capital 
improvements can be broken down as 
follows: 


Cost of immediate needs (ex- 
clusive of current obliga- 
tions) 

Cost of future needs—needs 
which will arise during the 
next 8- to 10-year period 43, 685, 645 


The immediate needs program of $96,000,- 
000 should be built within a 5- to 8-year 
period. It is the consensus of opinion of the 
joint committee and of the District of Co- 
lumbia Department of Highways, that to pro- 
long the program beyond that period would 
be failure to solve the problem. The wel- 
fare of the city demands that these highway 
improvements be made and also that the 
parking problem be solved. The highway 
improvement program submitted herewith 
is a sound and realistic approach to our 
highway problem. It is believed that the 
agencies charged with planning our terminal 
facility program will likewise advance a 
sound and realistic program within a short 
time. 

Revenues of the highway fund which can 
be devoted to major capital improvements 
during the 8-year period beginning July 1, 
1952, under the present gasoline tax rate 
of 4 cents per gallon, amount to $32,089,- 
000, which leaves a deficit of $64,345,683 
under this tax structure. Additional reve- 
nue must, therefore, be secured. I have 
recommended to the Board of Commissioners 
and they have unanimously approved that 
legislation be sought to increase the gaso- 
line tax rate in the District of Columbia 
to 5 cents per gallon. With the imposition 
of this new tax, the deficit referred to above 
would be reduced to $53,887,683, if the work 
were accomplished within the 8-year period 
beginning July 1, 1952. 

The 1-cent increase in the gasoline tax 
rate per gallon is believed to be a reasonable 
ceiling on gasoline tax within the District of 
Columbia under existing circumstances. The 
deficit of approximately $53,887,000 must be 
met from other sources. Before making any 
recommendations concerning means to meet 
this deficit, it is believed desirable (1) that 
full discussion and study be given to the 
recommended highway program, (2) that a 
terminal facility program be adopted, and 
(3) that financing needs for both the high- 
way and terminal facility programs be 
studied taking into consideration other 
financial needs of the District of Columbia. 

Inasmuch as the Federal Government is 
such a large contributor to the problems and 
to the speed with which they are multiply- 
ing upon us, it seems only proper that it 
should bear a fairly appraised portion of the 
cost over and above funds advanced for the 
Federal-aid highway program. Even with 
this, additional money in the form of bor- 
rowed funds or increased revenues available 
to the highway program is necessary. 

It is a privilege to have been with you 
today. I shall gladly make available to your 
organization detailed data concerning this 
program with the hope and knowledge that 
the Government of the District of Columbia 
and the citizenry at large will profit by your 
constructive criticism and advice on these 
important issues. 


$96, 434, 683 
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THIRTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF LITHUANIA 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of the thirty-fourth anniver- 
sary of the independence of Lithuania I 
wish again to restate my feelings of 
sympathy that I have previously ex- 
pressed on the floor of the House, not 
only for the courageous Lithuanians still 
under the thumb of Russian aggression, 
but for our own citizens of Lithuanian 
ancestry who feel so keenly the separa- 
tion from their mother country. 

Lithuanian Americans, as well as 
Lithuanians everywhere this side of the 
iron curtain, will observe the day with 
fitting ceremonies, while Lithuanians in 
the homeland, completely shut off by the 
iron curtain, will silently and secretly 
join in observing an independence which 
has been temporarily put aside. 

In the brief span between the two 
World Wars, Lithuania established her 
right to take her place in the family of 
free nations. The cause of freedom was 
precious to her and her progress was 
remarkable. 

Today, Lithuania, as a nation, is being 
exterminated. Lithuania, together with 
other nations behind the iron curtain, 
is waging a great struggle against world- 
Communist expansion. Their freedom 
is not only for their own liberation, but 
it is a fight for freedom in the world. 

Freedom-loving Americans everywhere 
admire the spirit through which this 
small country had attained its inde- 
pendence, and it is the hope of all of us 
that Lithuania may soon again take its 
place among the free democracies of the 
world. 


PURCHASING VOTES—PROVIDING A 
POLITICAL WAR CHEST 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, radio commentators are using 
about half of their time speculating as 
to whether Mr. Truman will or will not 
be a candidate for the Presidency. They 
may speculate or guess about that, but 
there is no uncertainty about the cam- 
paign activities that he is carrying on. 
At present he has a campaign on to 
buy political votes and to strengthen the 
treasury of certain labor organizations 
which are supporting and will support 
him politically. I am referring now to 
the report that the Wage Stabilization 
Board, which is endeavoring to settle the 
controversy between the workers and 
management in the steel industry, will 
recommend that there should be inserted 
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in any such settlement a union-shop 
membership clause. 

Such a provision means that to hold a 
job a man must join and be a member of 
a union. 

While such a recommendation has no 
binding legal effect, from a practical 
standpoint, because of its effect upon 
public opinion, it is compulsory. It 
throws to the support of the union the 
whole force of the Truman administra- 
tion. 

That administration, through the pow- 
er exercised by its bureaus and agencies, 
can force, and heretofore has forced, 
Management to grant most union de- 
mands, 

This is not the first time the Truman 
administration, at the request of union 
leadership, and obviously in return for 
political support, has attempted to cur- 
tail the freedom of the worker, fatten 
the war chest of the President’s political 
supporters. That was frequently the re- 
sult of the decisions of the NLRB. 

Mr. Truman is carrying on a war in 
Korea. He has created an armed force 
in Europe to, as he says, aid free nations 
and free people. Just how free is the 
American worker who canno% hold a job 
unless he pays the initiation fee and the 
dues levied by the hierarchy of a union? 

Here at home Mr. Truman is actively 
engaged in denying to American work- 
ers the right to a job unless they join 
and pay tribute to a union political or- 
ganization which has been, is, spending— 
and no doubt will continue to spend—to 
further Mr, Truinan’s political ambi- 
tions, some of the dollars collected from 
workers. 

If a man and his family are to eat, 
he must work. But, under the edict 
which may be issued by Mr. Truman’s 
Stabilization Board, he cannot work until 
he has paid a tax to a union. 

Mr. Truman conscripts and sends 
Americans to die in Korea. He will not, 
however, permit the father, the brother, 
the mother, or the sister of the man so 
conscripted to work—to furnish muni- 
tions of war to the loved one sent 
abroad—until the would-be worker has 
contributed to a fund, some of which 
goes to continue Mr. Truman and his 
chosen clique in office—among whom in 
the past there has been more than one 
corrupt individual. 

The Taft-Hartley Act became law, not- 
withstanding Mr. Truman’s protest— 
members of his own party overriding the 
veto. Mr. Truman promised to enforce 
that law. He has done a great deal to 
sabotage it. 

Apparently, he has no sense of fair- 
ness, no respect for his oath of office. 

Apparently, the Wage Stabilization 
Board is endeavoring to emulate the pol- 
icy of the National Labor Relations 
Board. That Board’s decisions tended to 
hamstring private enterprise at the ex- 
pense of the consumer, build up union 
officials at the expense of the worker. 

In those days, as today, the CIO’s tcp 
hierarchy and a Government agency 
joined forces to mulct industry, enslave 
the individual worker. In those days, 
Lee Pressman was Philip Murray’s right- 
hand man—was the instigator of many 
a ruinous strike. He later publicly ad- 
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mitted before a congressional committee 
that he and Nathan Witt were at that 
time members of the same Communist 
cell in Washington. 

In those days, when the Communists 
were establishing themselves in and con- 
trolling more than one labor union affil- 
iated with thé CIO, Nathan Witt was the 
legal advisor of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. He, too, later admitted that 
he was, as was Pressman, a member of 
the same Communist cell. They worked 
together. Pressman, the Communist, as 
chief counsel for the CIO and Phil Mur- 
ray’s advisor. Nathan Witt, the Com- 
munist, as attorney for the National La- 
bor Relations Board. One, top advisor 
to the CIO. The other, top advisor to 
the NLRB. Pressman for the CIO made 
complaints to the NLRB. Witt for the 
NLRB advised it how to act on those 
complaints. What chance had either in- 
dustry or the individual worker in such 
a situation? None. 

President Truman and his Wage Sta- 
bilization Board are either ignorant of, 
have forgotten, or have no respect for 
the statement of President Roosevelt, 
who, during the coal strike in 1944, said: 

The Government will never compel this 
5 percent— 


Of nonunion miners— 
to join the union by a Government decree, 
That would be too much like the Hitler meth- 
ods toward labor. 


It is unfair, it is un-American, to force 
any man to pay for the right to work. 
It is dastardly, it is corrupt, to conscript 
a man to fight under the United Nations 
flag, then deny to his own kin the right 
to work to furnish the munitions which 
will aid in protecting him in that battle, 
unless the worker pays tribute to a union 
political outfit, which is openly support- 
ing and spending some of those dollars 
to further Mr. Truman’s political ambi- 
tion. 

Mr. Truman, his Wage Stabilization 
Board—if it issues the recommendation 
referred to—are following the “Hitler” 
methods toward labor which President 
Roosevelt condemned. 


UNIFORM CATALOGING PROGRAM 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noted with much interest and satisfac- 
tion that the appropriate subcommittee 
of the Armed Services Committee is 
bringing out some very tangible evidence 
of poor procurement policies on the part 
of the Military Establishment. 

It was my privilege while serving as a 
member of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments to 
investigate the disposal of certain so- 
called surplus war products following 
World War II. We determined at that 
time that much of the loss incurred was 
due to faulty procurement methods, and 
it was our hope that a uniform catalog- 
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ing program would be in action before 
the procurement policy for this next war 
got under way. That has not been the 
case, and apparently has not even re- 
ceived the support of the various 
branches of the armed services. I want 
to commend this subcommittee and ex- 
press the hope that they will insist that 
a uniform cataloging program be adopt- 
ed at the earliest possible moment, and 
that they follow it up and see that it is 
carried out. Only in that way can we 
get economical procurement for the 
military. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CAPITOL COURIER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks and include an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
notice that a large number of editorials 
are daily inserted in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD. They are 
most informative. We have in the Cap- 
itol a very important publication, one 
of which very few people throughout the 
country are aware, but I think it is a 
most important publication and is en- 
titled to the consideration of everyone. 
It is a publication known as Capitol 
Courier, which is published by the pages 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate of the United States. In the 
first publication, issued on February 15, 
there is an editorial. I hold a copy of 
this publication in my hand. This is 
freedom of the press in its finest and 
noblest form. There is an article about 
a bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Bennett] to provide for 
the establishment of a dormitory for the 
pages. In this fine publication there is 
an editorial written on that subject. 
The editorial is entitled ‘“Editorially 
Speaking.” 

While we commend all of our press, I 
think we ought to give special commen- 
dation to these pages of ours to those 
who are responsible for the contents 
of this fine newspaper which is pub- 
lished by the pages of the House and 
the Senate. 

The editorial is as follows: 

EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 
(By Dan McKinnon) 

Recently Congressman BENNETT intro- 
duced a bill which would provide the pages 
with a dormitory. 

This is one thing all pages would like to 
have. It would be a place where the pages 
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would have homelike surroundings such as 
a place where they would receive a tasty bal- 
anced meal, instead of eating in these Pto- 
maine Tommy joints around town. 

Rooms with sufficient lighting and desks 
would be provided where pages could work 
on their studies. 

Comfortable beds with good heating and 
ventilation would replace these winter ice 
boxes and summer furnace rooms where they 
now try to sleep. 

Motherly supervision would be on hand to 
see that regular hours were kept that would 
be beneficial to the pages’ health rather than 
letting them stay up until all hours of the 
night and sometimes with no sleep at all. 

Let’s all do our part in helping the passage 
of this bill. Talk to your Congressman about 
it; tell him how important it is to you and 
whai all the advantages are. All it needs for 
passage is interest and backing, so let’s get 
behind it and hasten its progress. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Vurse.t] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 


OUR NATIONAL BUDGET 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, can we 
spend $200,000,000 each day and escape 
national bankruptcy? 

The people in my district in southern 
Tilinois, and all over the Nation, who 
are now carrying a tremendous tax bur- 
den, were shocked and concerned at the 
President’s budget request for $85,400,- 
000,000 to pay the expense of the Gov- 
ernment for the coming fiscal year. This 
budget provides for spending $200,000,- 
000 for every day of the coming year. 

This is almost three times the $33,800,- 
000,000 Republican Eightieth Congress 
budget for 1948, only 4 years ago. This 
budget calls for at least $15,000,000,000 
more than is necessary and will greatly 
increase inflation. Surely the Members 
of this Congress must join together re- 
gardless of political lines and try to cut 
this budget down to an absolute mini- 
mum. 

Through excessive appropriations and 
spending, we have seen the purchasing 
power of the dollar driven down to 50 
cents during the past few years. Mem- 
bers of Congress must know, the easiest 
victory the Communists could possibly 
gain is to force us to wreck our Govern- 
ment financially through spending and 
uncontrolled inflation. The 50-percent 
purchasing power left in our dollar will 
go in a hurry once the people lose con- 
fidence in our currency. This danger of 
uncontrolled inflation is far worse than 
any Russian threat could possibly be, and 
must be stopped. Unless it is stopped, 
we cannot arm for the defense of our 
country. The only way to stop it is to 
cut down the cost of Government and 
the time is now—in this session of Con- 
gress, 

MILITARY SPENDING 

The President has asked $51,000,000,- 
000 for armament. The military has 
carried over from last year an unex- 
pended cash balance of $80,000,000,000, 
only part of which is under contract, 
making a total available for the military 
of $131,000,000,000. 

Thus the President is proposing that 
we spend this amount for military pur- 
poses alone by June 30, 1953, which is 
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more than the cost of all Federal Gov- 
ernment for the first 148 vears—1787— 
1935—of this Nation’s existence. It 
would be utter nonsense not to reduce 
this inflationary pressure by $10,000,- 
000,000. It is more money than they 
could possibly spend. Here is a chance 
to cut out $10,000,000,000. It can be 
done without reducing the striking power 
of the military by 1 ounce, but to the 
contrary, it would prevent waste, help 
balance the budget, help slow down in- 
flation, help preserve our financial in- 
tegrity, and strengthen the defense of 
our Nation. 
AID TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The President requested about $10,- 
500,000,000 in gifts to aid the countries of 
Europe, Asia, and all over the world. A 
careful analysis shows this amount can 
and should be reduced by at least $3,- 
000,000,000. Many Members would cut 
out the entire amount. 

HOME FRONT BUREAUCRATIC SPENDING 


Mr. Speaker, the President has asked 
for approximately $20,000,000,000 for 
nonmilitary spending that clearly indi- 
cates a political ear to the ground. This 
amount should be cut several billions. 
He asks for appropriations to pay the 
salaries of 176,000 additional civilian em- 
ployees who will be added to the over 
2,500,000 present Federal employees. 

It would require about $850,000,000 to 
pay the salaries of these new employees. 

We should reduce Federal employees 
by over 260,000 rather than put more on, 
as the President requests. Such action 
would bring greater efficiency in Gov- 
ernment and would save another $1,000,- 
000,000. We could save a few more bil- 
lions by adopting the Hoover report rec- 
ommendations. 

ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


He wants to start building the St. 
Lawrence seaway that could ultimately 
cost another $1,000,000,000. I helped de- 
feat this bill in my committee last year, 
and do not believe we can spare the 
manpower, critical material, and the ad- 
ditional cost to begin its construction at 
this time. 

BALANCE THE BUDGET 


We should make every effort to reduce 
the budget by a total of $15,000,000,000 
which would help to slow down inflation, 
and because it is more money than the 
administration can spend and more than 
is necessary for every expense of Gov- 
ernment. 

This reduction would balance the 
budget for 1952 and 1953, wipe out the 
$15,000,000,000 deficit the President pre- 
dicts, and make it unnecessary to further 
borrow from the people through the sale 
of bonds. 

This budget can be reduced $15,000,- 
000,000 or more if the President would 
cooperate, whose party has a majority 
of about 30 in the House, and a substan- 
tial majority in the Senate. While the 
Republican minority will support every 
reasonable effort to reduce the cost of 
Government in this Congress, as it did 
in the last Congress, we do not have suffi- 
cient votes to make these reductions 
without the aid of a considerable num- 
ber of the Democrat Members of the 
House and Senate. 
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REPUBLICANS ENDORSE ECONOMY RESOLUTION 


Mr. Speaker, as an evidence of the de- 
sire of the House Republicans to reduce 
the cost of Government, I should like to 
point out that Congressman Covupenrt, of 
New York, Republican, recently intro- 
duced a resolution which would prevent 
this Congress or the President from 
spending more money than is taken in 
during the year in tax revenues. 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


The Republican policy committee of 
the House met last week to consider this 
resolution and gave it their unanimous 
approval. If this resolution can be 
passed in the House and Senate it would 
have the effect of reducing the Presi- 
dent’s budget by about $14,000,000,000, as 
we expect to collect in revenue for the 
fiscal year about $71,000,000,000. 


ADMINISTRATION RESPONSIBILITY 


This resolution has been referred to a 
committee of the House that has a heavy 
Democrat majority. It is the responsi- 
bility of the administration in power to 
report this resolution out to the floor of 
the Congress where it doubtless would 
pass. This resolution which would pro- 
hibit the administration and the Con- 
gress from spending more money than it 
collects in revenue each year brings the 
issue to a show-down. The administra- 
tion has the power where it has a ma- 
jority in the committee to report it to 
the House. We of the Republican mi- 
nority have endorsed the proposed legis- 
lation and have urged the committee to 
bring it to the floor of the House for a 
vote. 

THE PEOPLE SHOULD ACT 


If the administration with a majority 
in both the House and Senate refuses to 
cooperate, the people should and will hold 
them responsible at the polls next No- 
vember. If the administration contin- 
ues to refuse to help reduce the cost of 
Government and keeps on with its reck- 
less spending, the people have no other 
course than to vote them out of power 
from top to bottom in the coming elec- 
tion, and they will doubtless do just that. 
WHAT THIS BUDGET WILL COST THE TAXPAYERS 

OF ILLINOIS 


The President’s $85,400,000,000 Federal 
budget will take from the taxpayers of 
the State of Illinois a total of $6,600,- 
000,000. This is twice the amount of 
Federal taxes taken from the people of 
Illinois when the Eightieth Republican 
Congress was in control only 4 years ago. 
It will cost each person $762, or a family 
of four $3,048. It will take from the 
people of Illinois in Federal taxes six 
times the total they pay in State, city, 
county, schcols, and all other units of 
local government in Illinois, Think of it. 
YOUR COUNTY’S SHARE OF THE UNITED STATES 

BUDGET 

So that the people I represent may get 
a better understanding of what $85,400,- 
000,000 in Federal taxes means to them, I 
will show what it will cost them in each 
of the 15 counties in the Twenty-third 
District. The President’s budget, if it is 
not reduced, will take in Federa: taxes 
from Montgomery county $21,623,000, 
which is over 11 times their total local 
property taxes sor the year 1951, which 
were only $1,920,000. 
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Bond County: It will take fron. Bond 
County $6,607,000, or nine times the total 
local property taxes payable in 1951, 
which were $729,000. 

Clay County: It will take from Clay 
County $8,943,000, or nine times the total 
local property taxes, which were $974,- 
000 in 1951. 

Clinton County: It will take from the 
people of Clinton County $9,877,090, 
which is over 12 times their 1951 total 
local property taxes of $792,000. 

Jefferson County: It will take from 
the people of Jefferson County $19,954,- 
000, which is over 10 times the total local 
property taxes of $1,863,000 in 1951. 

Fayette County: It will take from the 
people of Fayette County $13,943,000, 
which is over nine times their total local 
property taxes of $1,485,009 in 1951. 

Washington County: It will take from 
the people of Washington County $5,- 
472,000, which is about 8 times their total 
local property taxes of $992,000 in 1951. 

Richland County: It will take from 
the people of Richland County $9,143,- 
000, which is over nine times their total 
local property taxes of $992,000 in 1951. 

Wabash County: It will take from the 
people of Wabash County $8,290,000 
which is over 13 times their total local 
property taxes of $625,000 in 1951. 

Marion County: It will take from my 
home county of Marion $30,232,000, 
which is over 14 times their local total 
property taxes of 42,125,000 in 1951. 

Hamilton County: It will take from 
Hamilton County $3,537,000, which is 
over five times their total local property 
taxes of $673,000 in 1951. 

Lawrence County: It will take from 
Lawrence County $10,878,000, which is 
over 10 times their total local property 
taxes of $1,016,000 in 1951. 

White County: It will take from White 
County $10,678,000, which is seven times 
their total local property taxes of $1,138,- 
000 in 1951. 

Edwards County: It will take from the 
people of Edwards County $3,537,000, 
which is 10 times their total local prop- 
erty taxes of $353,000 in 1951. 

Wayne County: It will take from the 
people of Wayne County $8,075,000, 
which is over seven times their 1951 local 
property taxes of $1,138,000. 

We must reduce the budget. Illinois 
has a real stake in reducing the budget 
because our State pays in taxes 7.7 per- 
cent of the entire cost of this budget. 

For every billion dollars we are able 
to reduce this budget, it should reduce 
the load of the taxpayers of Illinois $77,- 
700,000. For instance, if we could re- 
duce this budget by $10,000,00C,000 and 
it could be reduced more than that if 
we could get the cooperation of the 
President, it should save the taxpayers 
of Illinois $777,000,000. 


BUDGETS GET BIGGER 


This is the seventh Truman budget. 
Like the other six, it is overloaded with 
fat. There seems to be no real effort at 
the White House to weed out unessential 
billions in expenditures of civil agencies 
of Government. 

The administration urges the people 
to go without things they are accustomed 
to. They are urged to sacrifice and 
tighten their belts while higher and 
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higher taxes are piled upon them 
through reckless spending. They want 
the President to tighten the belt of big 
Government spending, to spend less, tax 
less, stop inflation and the decline of the 
dollar, and help preserve the financial 
solvency of our Nation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. As the 
gentleman well knows we talk about 
economy here on the floor most of the 
time when an appropriation bill is about 
to come up, but does the gentleman recall 
an occasion when we actually did econ- 
omize and make it stick? 

Mr. VURSELL. In answer to the gen- 
tleman’s question I may say that in many 
instances we have; but the Senate, of 
course, has nullified some of our work. 

The minority leadership led the fight 
in the last session to reduce the budget 
which brought about a reduction, with 
the aid of a few Democrats, of over 
$5,000,000,000. 

The Republican Eightieth Congress re- 
duced the budget by over $6,000,000000 
and prevented the spending of several 
more billions. I agree with the gentle- 
man that the other body has put back 
into bills many reductions we made in 
the House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I wish 
the gentleman would put in the Recorp, 
or leave out of the Recorp and just drop 
me a note stating when the Sena‘e econ- 
omized or, rather, when it failed to up a 
bill that we sent over there. They use 


the top figure that we put in as their floor 


and boost it. How would it be if we sent 
back some of these appropriation bills 
and ask that they be rewritten instead 
of cutting them a little here and there? 

Mr. VURSELL. I think that would be 
a good idea. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Let me 
make one more observation. If my peo- 
ple write what they actually think, urg- 
ing we reduce the cost of government, 
and I am of the opinion they do, I would 
like to know how your people think 
about it. 

Mr. VURSELL. In reply to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan I think the peo- 
ple are aroused over taxes and spending, 
more now than ever before, and I believe 
they are entirely justified in that belief. 
The administration and the Congress 
has spent to the point where the people 
know it is going to wreck this country 
and wreck the opportunity of every man, 
woman, and child in the future unless it 
is stopped. I know the gentleman from 
Michigan wants to do something about it 
and I want to do something about it. 
My record of voting has shown rather 
consistently that I felt that way and it 
is going to be more consistent in this 
session of the Congress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I would 
like to ask one more question. I am be- 
coming a little fearful about my own 
reelection, which is a matter quite close 
to my heart. If I get the sentiment in 
the district right, they are getting around 
to the point where they are asking ques- 
tions. As a matter of fact, one of them 
said, “You are one of the best ones down 
there.” Another on. said, “Yes, but 
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none of them amount to a tinker’s darn.” 
Are not some of these fellows going to 
stay home next time if we do not really 
get busy and cut that budget? 

Mr. VURSELL. In answer to the gen- 
tleman’s question may I say that, in my 
judgment, any Member of Congress, 
whether he is from a close district or not, 
if he disregards the will of the people 
and continues to recklessly vote to spend 
and jeopardize the financial solvency of 
this country, ought to be left at home, 
whether he is a Republican or Democrat. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Let me 
make one more statement. I agree with 
the gentleman on that all right, but it 
does not seem to have sunk into the con- 
sciousness of some of our folks that that 
is just what will happen to them if they 
do not do a little better here. 

Mr. VURSELL. Well, that is the rea- 
son I made that statement rather rugged 
and strong. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. The gentleman 
has talked about the necessity of reduc- 
ing the number of Federal employees. 
Would the gentleman care to comment 
on the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tion? He will recall that legislation was 
adopted in July of 1947 and at that time 
there were 2,148,000 Federal employees 
on the payroll. Today, over 4 years later, 
there are 2,518,000 Federal employees. I 
thought that the Hoover Commission had 
as one of its objectives the necessity for 
reducing the number of Federal em- 
ployees. Will the gentleman comment 
upon that? 

Mr. VURSELL. I think the answer to 
that is that in the last session of the 
Congress 18 or 20 bills that would bring 
about the greatest efficiency in Govern- 
ment rested for several months in com- 
mittees of this Congress and were not 
reported to the House for action. The 
Hoover committee reports, whether we 
agree that all of them should pass or not, 
should be brought in here for considera- 
tion and that would effect a considerable 
amount of economy and greater effi- 
ciency in Government. It should reduce 
Federal payrolls and stop increasing 
them. 

I honestly believe that if we could get 
together on both sides of the aisle and 
try to persuade the President to give us 
his cooperation we could, by tightening 
our belts, reduce this budget by $15,000,- 
000,000. Take $10,000,000,000 off of the 
military, yes, and they will be better off 
for it. Our first line of defense and duty 
is to maintain the financial solvency of 
the Government. 

Let me refer to another thing. A res- 
olution was introduced the other day 
from the minority or Republican side of 
the House to cut the spending down to 
the revenues we take in, which will be 
about $71,000,000,000. 

That resolution, I am told, was unan- 
imously approved by the Republican pol- 
icy committee. That resolution was re- 
ferred to the proper committee of the 
House where the administration in power 
has a substantial majority of its mem- 
bers on that committee and that is as it 
should be, 
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The purpose of giving a majority to 
every committee of the administration in 
power is to put the leadership of the 
Congress in a position to report out bills 
to the floor of the Congress for consid- 
eration and pass them on to the Presi- 
dent’s desk, if it be the will of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

The further purpose is to hold the Ad- 
ministration in power responsible to the 
people who, under our form of govern- 
ment through the election of the repre- 
sentatives of Congress, are supposed to 
guide the destiny of this Nation. If 
the committees of the House and Senate, 
both of which have a substantial Demo- 
crat majority will favorably report this 
resolution to prevent the President and 
the Congress from spending more money 
in any year than we take in in revenues 
and it is passed by both Houses of the 
Congress it will become law without the 
President’s signature or approval and 
that action will reduce the budget by 
about $14.5 or $15,000,000,000. It is the 
responsibility of the Administration 
leadership to bring this legislation to the 
floor of the House for action. The mi- 
nority side of the House will give it strong 
support. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman has made a very constructive 
talk about economy, and expressed his 
determination to do what he can to 
bring it about. Thatisallright. There 
is no question but that we are spending 
ourselves into bankruptcy if we are not 
already there. But there is another 
phase of the present program that dis- 


‘turbs me far more than the waste on 


the dollar. As I understood the leader- 
ship of the House to say today, the weex 
after next the universal military train- 
ing bill is coming up. We have been 
wasteful of our dollars, and I am fear- 
ful that if we adopt that program of 
universal military training this admin- 
istration, especially under the guidance 
as it is now of Anna Rosenberg and 
George Marshall, will waste the man- 
hood of this country until here at home 
we will not have anyone to carry on in 
support of the men who have been sert 
abroad. What has the gentleman to say 
about universal military training, if any- 
thing, I mean the waste of our younz 
manhood? 

Mr. VURSELL. In answering the 
gentleman from Michigan, I would sav 
first that if we do not stop the decline 
of the dollar and if we do not stop this 
reckless spending we are going to have 
an inflation that is more deadly than 
any threat from Russia, and we are going 
to put ourselves in a position where we 
cannot buy the tools with which to arm 
the men the gentleman speaks of to 
defend our country. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I agree 
with all that. 

Mr. VURSELL: If the gentleman will 
permit me to go further, I think we have 
gone as far as we ought to go now in 
yielding or following the advice of the 
military, particularly on domestic prob- 
lems and policies. It seems that nearly 
all the consideration in this House is 
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being given to our position with relation 
to foreign countries. Most of the money 
we are compelled to spend is spent be- 
cause of our foreign commitments. We 
are taking men off the farms who in 
my judgment cannot be spared. We are 
draining too much manpower into the 
military. We have already listened to 
too much propaganda and hysteria. I 
think we have raided manpower as far 
as we should. I am unalterably opposed 
to universal military training at this 
time. Ido not think we have the man- 
power, that we can afford to have it 
further disturbed now. It is being drawn 
upon heavy enough now with this cold 
war, and if we get into a hot war we 
will not need UMT then anyhow. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Let me 
call the attention of the gentleman and 
the other Members of the House to the 
talk delivered in the well of the House 
in April of last year on that subject by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
WERDEL]. There you will find plenty of 
ammunition, which should, I think, con- 
vince the Members on this side and 
enough on that side to defeat that uni- 
versal military training bill. I hope the 
gentleman will read that talk which was 
made by the gentleman from California, 

Mr. VURSELL. I thank the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
today for 10 minutes, after any special 
orders heretofore granted, and to revise 
and extend his remarks. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Fur- 
coLo). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. WERDEL] is recognized for 35 min- 
utes. 


GOVERNMENT ENTERING COMMERCIAL, 
PROFESSIONAL, AND INDUSTRIAL BUSI- 
NESSES 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, pending 
before the Congress is a proposed twenty- 
third amendment to the United States 
Constitution. It would prohibit the 
Government from entering into com- 
mercial, professional and industrial busi- 
nesses, The Hoover Commission warned 
us of Federal penetration into these 
fields and only about 25 percent of the 
Commission’s recommendations to re- 
move the Federal Government from com- 
petition with private business have been 
made law. 

The warnings of the Hoover Commis- 
sion were general. A thorough investi- 
gation of the facts by a duly constituted 
subcommittee of this House would pro- 
vide us with knowledge of necessary de- 
tails. Such investigation would disclose 
Government competition in life insur- 
ance business with obligations approach- 
ing $40,000,000,000. It would disclose 
our Government lends money and guar- 
anteed loans with total obligations ap- 
proaching $10,000,000,000, above and be- 
yond those in social security and pension 
agencies. 

The Hoover Commission warns us that 
Government competition will destroy all 
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power companies in the States of Oregon 
and Washington within a few years. 
Destruction of private business carries 
with it the destruction of taxable prop- 
erty in the local areas. As much as 50 
percent of the total assessed valuation 
of mountain counties is represented by 
private power investments. To destroy 
these is to destroy the power of local 
school boards to raise money and other 
local agencies to provide roads and other 
local functions of Government. To those 
of us who desire to see local control in 
Government matters, subvention of 
money to local areas is not wise policy. 
Our National Government is collecting 
too much taxes now as compared to local 
governments. Its business operations 
with nontaxable property also destroy 
the ability of local government to raise 
money. Certainly, if local school boards 
are to control education policy, they must 
have the pawer to raise money. 

I have just introduced a bill to pro- 
vide for the sale by the United States of 
certain facilities now being used for a 
business or commercial purpose. It is 
intended as a skeleton bill. A subcom- 
mittee should study the subject, com- 
pile available facts in regard to Govern- 
ment penetration in business and report 
to the Congress. It is not my purpose to 
impair proper Government functions. 
It is my purpose to demonstrate that 
Government competition in private busi- 
ness matters is extensive; that its 
growth in that regard is accelerating; 
that the use of tax-free money in busi- 
ness competition will first destroy free 
enterprise and lower our standard of 
living with the end result that Govern- 
ment monopoly will be used as a new 
means of taxation. 

A review of the short history of the 
Central Valley project will demonstrate 
that the Department of the Interior 
presents a greater threat to American- 
ism than de our enemies abroad. I rec- 
ommend a review of the great volume of 
testimony in the record of competent 
committees of this body. There you will 
find the testimony of patriotic citizens 
who traveled here at their own expense 
in order to warn us of the harmful and 
unlawful powers now being exercised by 
the Bureau of Reclamation in Catifornia, 
I want to point out for you some of the 
conclusions to be drawn from that 
testimony. 

First, I direct your attention to that 
line of cases in our Federal courts which 
holds that Federal agencies cannot be 
utilities in the distribution of water 
under Federal Reclamation Law. Those 
Federal agencies are service agencies to 
perform the Federal functions with the 
obligation to then distribute or release 
the water to those entitled to it under 
State law. 

I want to remind you that the Cali- 
fornia law providing water rights for its 
citizens falls under two categories, that 
of appropriators rights and the other of 
riparian rights. The appropriation doc- 
trine developed in the early mining days 
of California and was later defined by 
statute. It is a right to water that can 
be acquired by use, and which can be 
lost by nonuse. The riparian doctrine 
is a vested right to a reasonable use of 
water correlative with all other land- 
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owners bordering on the same stream. 
Those two doctrines of State law have 
each been compatible with the other 
under interpretation of the law by the 
courts of the State of California. I want 
to point out, however, that there is no 
statutory nor case law in California de- 
fining who has the prior right to water 
moved from one watershed to another 
with tax money. I know you realize the 
purpose of the Central Valley project 
was to move water from one watershed 
where there was an abundance to other 
watersheds where water was in short 
supply. 

I am aware of the age-old principle 
of the common law that all property not 
owned by the sovereign is vested in own- 
ership in some one or more of the citi- 
zens. A courageous demand for statu- 
tory definition of these new water rights 
should have been made by our California 
Governor 10 years ago. However, the 
water users of California have been 
forced to wait for case law interpreta- 
tion of their rights. 

Water is now being delivered in the 
great Central Valley of California by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. The difficul- 
ties experienced by the farmers are very 
real and heartbreaking. Many of us 
were severely criticized a few years ago 
when we warned that this condition 
would exist in the absence of courageous 
State action. The story of Federal mis- 
management, extravagance, coercion, 
and oppression on the road to socialism 
is now being realized by the water users 
of California. The Central Valley proj- 
ect was originally estimated to cost $170,- 
000,000. We are now advised it will 
cost $661,000,000. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation has not brought its cost study 
up to date since the Eightieth Congress. 
Yet, each year they want to add new 
programs to the project. 

Mr. Speaker, I have consistently op- 
posed the further expansion of the pow- 
ers of the Bureau of Reclamation over 
the livelihood and existence of the water 
users in California. I have opposed the 
unnecessary expenditure of over $70,- 
000,000 for power lines and steam plants 
which would add to the cost of the water 
users. When I appeared before com. 
mittees of this House, committee mem- 
bers would say, “Well, your Governor, 
Earl Warren, is opposed to you and the 
position you take.” I want to point out 
that my action taken before the com- 
mittees of this House was in an effort to 
obtain water at its reasonable cost to the 
irrigators. I was immediately attacked 
as the tool of corporations and the power 
trusts. The facts and arguments ad- 
vanced by me were not challenged. The 
situation in California has become very 
critical. It is for that reason that I 
break my remarks into two subtitles to- 
day—‘“Water and Its Cost,” and “Power 
and Its Cost.” 

WATER AND ITS COST 


I refer again to the line of cases hold- 
ing that the Bureau of Reclamation can- 
not act as a utility in supplying water 
to farmers or communities under the 
Central Valley project. The Bureau 
does not own the water. It cannot sell 
the water. It is a service agency only. 
Its function is to perform in controlling 
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floods and other Federal functions and 
distribute water to those entitled to it 
under State law. Any charges made by 
the Bureau of Reclamation should be 
limited to the cost of such service after 
deducting the cost determined to be at- 
tributable to the Federal functions and 
after deducting any power revenues re- 
ceivable under the project. 

If political timidity has resulted in the 
absence of statutory definition of water 
rights to water moved from one water- 
shed to the other with tax money, then 
there can be no well-defined law on the 
subject until the California courts have 
created case law in that regard. Such 
case law cannot come into existence un- 
til a water user who believes he has a 
water right is denied that right, and is 
thereby damaged to the extent that 
legal action is justified. Through polit- 
ical timidity of State officials, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation now claims to be 
operating in a legal void so far as State 
law is concerned, even though they real- 
ize and admit they cannot be a utility. 
Through threats and coercion, they are 
forcing upon water users what they des- 
ignate as a utility-type contract. The 
Bureau of Reclamation admits it can- 
not be a utility, but demands the right 
to act like one. It controls the dams 
that impound the water and assumes a 
bulldozing attitude. It says, “We will 


deliver water on our terms as a utility.” 
It says, “Even though we do not own 
the water, we will not recognize any- 
one else’s right to water.” 
The Bureau has been supported by @ 
motley array of do-gooders who intend 


to aid them in changing our social order. 
It has been supported by special inter- 
ests who look only to their own profit 
at the expense of the small irrigators in 
the great Central Valley. Secretary of 
the Interior Chapman, Commissioner 
Michael Straus, and Regional Director 
Richard L. Boke are all individuals in 
positions of responsibility. Their lust 
for power knows no bounds. They in- 
sist that Americanism must fit the social 
philosophies that will maintain them in 
power. They have been successful for 
several years because of the pathetic po- 
litical figures at the State level who see 
some political gain accruing from their 
truckling to bureaucratic ambitions and 
demands from the national level. 

Mr. Speaker, now that water is being 
delivered and the warnings expressed 
by some of us are being realized, some of 
the facts creating a sorry picture for the 
water users in California are as follows: 

First. The Bureau of Reclamation is 
following neither the theory of appro- 
priators’ rights nor riparian rights in 
California. They have announced no 
principle of law that they believe appli- 
cable in California under which prior 
rights to water may be determined by 
poor men. 

Second. They are inducing farmers to 
join together in utility districts under 
State law in order to receive a utility 
type of contract from the Bureau of 
Reclamation. Such farmers are mort- 
gaging their real property to as much 
as $400 per acre in order to install lat- 
erals and sublaterals for the distribution 
of water. 
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Third. The Bureau of Reclamation 
will only allow 1 acre-foot of water per 
year under the utility type contracts on 
land which requires from 3 to 5 acre- 
feet to raise crops. The farmers thus 
are induced to lien their property to as 
much as $400 per acre in order to re- 
ceive one-third to one-fifth of the water 
they need to raise their crops. 

Fourth. Such contracts, providing 
one-third of the amount of water needed 
are being offerea to any person who can 
join a utility district, no matter how 
far he is from the canal and without 
regard to the condition of his under- 
ground water supply as compared to 
other possible users. Since the Central 
Valley project was originally authorized 
and the Bureau of Reclamation propa- 
ganda machine advised farmers that they 
would have adequate water, so much new 
land has gone under cultivation relying 
on underground water that the water 
table will continue to go down faster 
than it did several years ago, even though 
the farmers do get one-third of the water 
needed to produce their crops. 

Fifth. Spokesmen for the Bureau of 
Reclamation are bulldozing farmers in 
the area, forcing them to enter into util- 
ity type contracts and jeopardizing their 
present existing water rights under the 
je og that they will not get their acre- 

oot. 

Sixth. Water users of the Central 
Valley will never obtain a water right 
as prescribed by State law. 

Seventh. The landowners of the Cen- 
tral Valley can expect continued har- 
assment by Bureau officials for political 
purposes in regard to the size of their 
farm, even though a State court has held 
the 160-acre limitation of our 1906 recla- 
mation law cannot apply where only 
supplemental water is furnished to an 
existing agricultural economy. 

Eighth. The Bureau of Reclamation 
is dominating the land and water situa- 
tion in the Central Valley. They intend 
to do that for all time to come. They 
intend to dominate existing develop- 
ments heretofore made by the citizens 
of California. This domination is now 
activated by a horde of functionaries 
with civil service and employee status 
which it will be difficult for Californians 
to rid themselves of. 

Ninth. Those people in California 
who presently enjoy water rights on our 
streams are jeopardized by the lust of 
the Bureau of Reclamation planners for 
more power. Most of those farmers do 
not have sufficient wealth with which to 
oppose the Bureau of Reclamation. If 
one farmer does establish his right 
against the Bureau of Reclamation, that 
decision is in no way beneficial to his 
neighbor nor avoids the destruction of 
his neighbor’s water right. 

Tenth. Under its report to the Con- 
gress in 1947 on the Central Valley proj- 
ect—House Document No. 146, Eightieth 
Congress, first session—the Bureau re- 
ported that $55,470,875 was expected 
from irrigators by way of reimbursement 
of the project construction costs. That 
amount was to be repaid in 55 years. 
However, to reimburse that net amount, 
the irrigators were to pay $220,638,144. 
Over $148,000,000 was to be retained by 
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the Bureau for operation, maintenance 
and its overhead, pumping costs and 
replacements. This amounts to 67 per- 
cent of the gross amount to be paid by 
irrigators. These figures were calcu- 
lated by the Bureau, when the total cost 
of the project was estimated at $384,- 
000,000 plus. We have many irrigation 
districts in California. None requires 
more than 35 percent of its annual rev- 
enues for operation, maintenance and 
overhead. The Bureau could easily pro- 
vide a 40-year repayment contract for 
water users, at the end of which time 
the water users would have a legal right 
to a definite amount of water. How- 
ever, the Bureau makes excessive fi- 
nancial demands of the Congress for 
promotional campaigns and propaganda 
machines. 

Eleventh. There is undisputable evi- 
dence in the record that if the Bureau 
would conduct its operations on the same 
costly basis of the most expensive irri- 
gation district in the State of California, 
it would secure ithe reimbursable 
amounts due from the irrigators in not 
more than 20 years or by 1975. It is by 
means of the utility type contract and 
the denying of legal right to any amount 


.of water to an individual farmer that the 


Bureau intends to maintain itself as the 
overlord of the Central Valley’s agricul- 
tural economy. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation is placing a cost figure of $3.50 
per acre foot for canal side water. This 
is over three times as much as the cost 
of water canal side in California irriga- 
tion projects developed through private 
enterprise. It is about three times as 
much as one farmer customarily pays 
another farmer for water pumped from 
one ranch to another in case of emer- 
gency. The figure of $3.50 is not deter- 
mined by any previous act of this Con- 
gress. It is merely an executive decree 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. It is 
what they have determined to be the 
farmers’ ability to pay. About $1.40 of 
that amount of $3.50 per acre foot is sup- 
posed to be the irrigator’s contribution 
to the construction cost. Those costs are 
presumed to be paid off at the end of 55 
years. Yet, the contracts offered to the 
water users do not provide for a reduc- 
tion in water charges at the end of the 
construction payment. In discussing the 
9e contract before a congressional com- 
mittee on March 4, 1947, Mr. Straus, the 
Commissioner of Reclamation, stated: 

Theoretically and actually, we have here 
@ great and increasingly valuable investment 
in the waterworks short of the distribution 
system in the main works, the reservoirs, 
main canals, which we know positively we 
can sell that water many places in Cali- 
fornia. 

It will not possibly meet the demands of 
California. So if we end up with consid- 
erable payment on it, but not complete re- 
payment at the end of 40 years because of 
this utility type of contract on the main 
works, we know that we can sell that water 
other places in the area and get back the 
balance and a lot more for the Government. 


The only conclusion we can draw from 
that statement is that the present price 
is the one which present irrigators will 
have to pay, and it will be the inherit- 
ance of their sons to which they too 
will have to agree, regardless of the fact 
that the Government has all of its 
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money back. Mr. Straus is thus telling 
the people of California and the people 
of this Nation very clearly that our Gov- 
ernment is in the Central Valley project 
in the business of a water utility to make 
a profit out of some of its citizens. This 
is to be a new system of taxation. The 
Bureau even refuses to include in its 
proposed contracts any provision for 
modification of the contract based upon 
subsequent amendments by this Con- 
gress. 

Twelfth. There is another reason for 
unusually high costs. It is because the 
revenues which could be made available 
for water use reductions are being 
thrown away by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in its effort to carry political power 
to metropolitan areas, and in its effort 
to control the power business. Shasta 
Dam power was being sold close to the 
dam at identically the same price the 
Bureau now sells it for at a distance 
200 miles away from the dam, after it 
has spent over $25,000,000 in additional 
money, ali of which will ‘iave to be reim« 
bursed by the project with interest; all 
of which the water user must pay as part 
of the cost of the project. Congress said 
the primary purpose of the project was 
the development of water; then certain- 
ly the water users are entitled to the best 
market value of power to apply on the 
construction cost to help pay the cost of 
water. However, the propaganda ma- 
chine of the Bureau of Reclamation has 
told the people of California in metropol- 
itan areas that it will carry that power 
to them at below cost at the expense of 
the water users of California or the tax- 
payers of the Nation, including those in 
the metropolitan cities of California. 

The irrigator’s bills could be reduced 
from $3.50 per acre-foot for class 1 water 
to $1.50 per acre-foot, and for class 2 
water from $1.50 to 65 cents per acre- 
foot, if the power was sold at market 
price and revenue applied to financially 
aid the other phases of the project as re- 
quired by statute. Those of us who have 
pointed to this fact are criticized, not 
for lack of accuracy of the figures but 
because we are supposed to be under the 
influence of the power companies. This 
activity by the Bureau of Reclamation 
has been supported by Gov. Earl War- 
ren, of California. Apparently, he is 
afraid to oppose the propaganda ma- 
chine of the Bureau of Reclamation, or 
he too wants political power in metro- 
politan areas at the expense of the tax- 
payers of the Nation or a fewer number 
of voters as water users in the State of 
California. He apparently believes that 
the people in the metropolitan area can- 
not understand that it is not to their in- 
terests either to have a Government bu- 
reau with headquarters 3,000 miles away 
which admits it is setting up a new means 
of taxation controlling the power rates 
to the working men and women of Cali- 
fornia. However, the least that can be 
said is that it appears rather strange to 
people with courage enough to approach 
the subject that a procedure which 
would help the thousands of irrigators 
in the Central Valley is rejected because 
incidentally it is the method preferred 
by the private utilities whose profits are 
regulated by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the sovereign State of Cali- 
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fornia. This is an executive agency un- 
der the Governor of California. The 
only possible conclusion is that the irri- 
gators will pay higher prices for their 
water or they will help the Federal Treas- 
ury pay the bill as taxpayers. Power 
rates determined by the Bureau will not 
go up until they have assumed complete 
control of the power industry. When 
that happens, power rates like water 
rates will never come down. They are 
a new method of taxation and those rates 
always go up. 

Thirteenth. The possessors of present 
water rights on California streams under 
State law are all threatened with the loss 
of their rights. The Fallbrook water dis- 
pute in connection with water rights on 
the Santa Margarita watershed is only 
the latest example of the bureaucratic 
socializers of this administration forcing 
poor farmers through the cost of Gov- 
ernment litigation to relinquish their 
existing water rights. Even though the 
Bureau of Reclamation has prated about 
its respect for existing water rights, the 
water-right owners below Friant Dam 
had to come to Wasnington to have a 
court sustain their rights and assess their 
values. The Bureau of Reclamation had 
impounded their water. Water users 
from Cache Creek in Yola County had 
to show fight before the Bureau tempo- 
rarily desisted in its plan to divert Cache 
Creek. The Bureau has taken the same 
action by diversion in destruction of 
existing water rights in connection with 
Cosumnes River. In their whole plan for 
the Central Valley there is actually no 
consideration given whatever for exist- 
ing water rights under State law. There 
even appears to be the assumption that 
no State executive will ever question their 
right to autocratically decree what is 
reasonable use of water by those holding 
vested water rights under the State law. 
In all of its operations while performing 
in a legal void, the Bureau professes to 
be for the downtrodden and for the 
best interest of California. However, a 
review of its statements, and its actions 
will demonstrate, that it is two-faced 
part of the time and only half-faced all 
of the rest of the time in its effort to con- 
trol and socialize water and power in 
California and thus gain complete con- 
trol over farmers at which time they will 
dictate what to plant and when to plant 


POWER AND ITS COST 


In regard to power and its cost, Mr. 
Speaker, in Governor Bradford’s first re- 
port of Plymouth Colony, he confessed 
a@ grievous sin committed by the leader- 
ship of the colony and its citizens in at- 
tempting by temporal rules to control 
the forces placed in the human being 
by the Creator. They had established a 
common granary. They had decreed 
that each should do what he could and 
each would receive what he needed for 
himself and his family. Governor Brad- 
ford promised that they would have no 
more truck with this business called so- 
cialism. Perhaps the most important 
and significant fact in connection with 
Governor Bradford’s report is that even 
in times of privation, with the threat of 
starvation during the winter in a new 
and strange land, there will be enough 
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free riders in any community to destroy 
that community under the system of 
government ownership. 

Perhaps Governor Bradford’s report 
and the long history of Socialist at- 
tempts in the world were more vividly in 
the minds of the legislators of our coun- 
try when, at the State level, they con- 
sidered the most advisable method to 
supply needed power for kusiness and 
residential life. Perhaps the legislators 
of those days had more courage or per- 
haps the demagogs then offering to the 
have-nots what the haves have in an 
effort to gain autocratic power, were not 
so well organized. 

The State of California, along with 
many other States of the Union, when it 
adopted the principle of State-regulated 
monopoly of utilities, did consider and 
could have accepted Government owner- 
ship. However, the record discloses they 
gave very little serious consideration to 
the socialization of utility businesses. 
It was known then and it should be 
known now that the mere residences of 
employees do not furnish a sufficient tax 
base for a proper regulation of the police 
powers in the local areas and to supply 
schools, roads, and all other such mat- 
ters. The business investments and the 
ranches that produce the wealth must 
also be in the tax base in a free econ- 
omy. At the present time, the invest- © 
ment in huge hydroelectric plants in 
some of the mountain countries of Cali- 
fornia represent over 50 percent of the 
assessed value of property in those coun- 
tries. By legislative act, the Legislature 
of California determined that the lowest 
power rates could be achieved by a mo- 
nopoly of private enterprise whose profits 
were regulated by a State agency. To- 
day that agency is the Public Utilities 
Commission of the State of California. 

Later, the legislature of California, 
provided a means whereby a local com- 
munity, dissatisfied with controlled pri- 
vate monopoly in the utility field, could 
set up its own publicly owned utilities. It 
was generally known then, as it should 
be known now, that where Government 
operates businesses, the true costs are 
higher than they are in private enter- 
prise. 

It should be remembered, however, 
that the theory in back of controlled mo- 
nopoly by private enterprise, was that 
as the number of users increased in re- 
lation to the needed investment, the cost 
of power production would decrease and 
the Government control of profits of such 
companies would apply for the benefit, 
periodically, of the increasing number of 
users. 

This in theory and in practice has 
worked. There has been chicanery, to be 
sure, but when that occurred the peo- 
ple who were abused could approach their 
local officials as distinguished from na- 
tional officials and eventually accomplish 
redress. A monopoly in this field was 
decided upon because the amount of in- 
vestment per user of electric power is 
very great. There would be no justifica- 
tion for duplicating lines and facilities 
in private competition or in public com- 
petition. 

Mr. Speaker, here again the laws of the 
sovereign State of California are being 
impaired and violated with the acquies= 
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cence of Governor Warren, of the State 
of California. Three or four years ago, 
he made the statement in Los Angeles 
that we needed the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion to develop the power from the great 
Central Valley project of the State of 
California—a State that has many times 
the private investment through bond- 
holders and thousands of stockholders in 
utilities as that represented by Govern- 
ment investment at the present time. 
This is the State of California from 
which $4,000,000,000 annually is now col- 
lected in taxes and brought to Washing- 
ton and a little over $396,000,000 annu- 
ally sent back to its people in the form 
of aids and assistance from the bureau- 
crats. Yet the Bureau of Reclamation 
is actually spending the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars of the United States in order to move 
political power at either the expense of 
the taxpayers or the water users of the 
Central Valley project, into metropolitan 
areas where they sell that power below 
its cost of production. This is the 
method now being used by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to socialize America. 

The action of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion to invade the business of marketing 
power in California cannot have a jus- 
tifiable result for the citizens of Cali- 
fornia. This is to be distinguished from 
the Bureau of Reclamation supervising 
the construction of hydroelectric facili- 
ties on California rivers that are able to 
supply power. 

First. When the Bureau moves politi- 
cal power into metropolitan areas, it 
necessarily removes some of the users in 
such area from the total group using 
other electrical power in the area, and 
thus automatically raises the power rate 
for everyone else in the area purchasing 
power. from private companies whose 
rates are regulated by State law. 

Second. When the Bureau of Recla- 
mation supplies power below the cost of 
production, it creates an artificial econ- 
omy that must eventually end. We must 
assume the intention of the Bureau of 
Reclamation to be the eventual destruc- 
tion of private enterprise in this field 
and the substitution of Federal Govern- 
ment monopoly. When that happens, 
the users will not only have to pay the 
true cost of power but the Commissioner, 
Mr. Straus, has already told us he will 
use the facilities as a new method of col- 
lecting taxes. Our citizens will be taxed 
through the electric-light bulb and their 
toasters. 

Third. If the difference between the 
price of political power and its cost of 
production is not all paid for by the water 
user under the Central Valley project, 
then it must be paid for by the taxpayers 
of America. As the plan of the Bureau 
of Reclamation to socialize the whole 
power industry spread to the communi- 
ties of America, it is self-evident that 
even those who receive the political 
power below cost will still pay more than 
its cost of production by new and addi- 
tional taxes on milk, bread, and other 
necessities of life. 

Fourth. Since the sovereign United 
States is not bound by the laws of the 
State of California, the Public Utilities 
Commission of California has no con- 
trol over ra’-s to be charged by the Bu- 
reau of Recicmation. Even today, those 
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people who are not satisfied with the 
Bureau’s decisions in power costs cannot 
go to State government agencies for re- 
dress. They must come to Washington. 
If redress is not granted, they must elect 
a new President of the United States, 
as distinguished from expressing them- 
selves in local elections. 

Fifth. United States Government in- 
vestments in the production and distri- 
bution of power are not subject to local 
taxes. The number of Government em- 
Ployees will be even larger than those 
who would be engaged in private power 
production and distribution. If such in- 
vestments represent a substantial part 
of the tax base in local communities, 
more subventions of tax money from 
Washington to local areas -will be re- 
quested and granted. With subventions, 
go control of local problems, including 
those of schools. 

Why Governor Warren does not op- 
pose the further growth of the Bureau of 
Reclamation over the livelihood of the 
citizens of California is an unanswered 
question. Certainly, if he believes in the 
socialization of power, production, and 
distribution, he should recommend State 
socialization and fight for local control 
of power rates in the interest of the peo- 
ple of California. As chief executive of 
the State of California and as its chief 
law-enforcement officer, he voices no 
objection when the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion usurps the right to enter into com- 
petition with other power companies, he 
thus tolerates a violation of the principle 
established by the California Legislature 
as being best designed to guarantee the 
people of .California low power rates. 

I know that this House agrees without 
exception that when any business has a 
monopoly in furnishing what are neces- 
sities in modern-day life, its charges and 
business practices must be closely 
watched in order to supply such neces- 
sities at a reasonable cost to the users. 
I know this House also agrees that the 
best method of such observation and con- 
trol of rates is at the local level. Surely, 
we are agreed that if the people of Cali- 
fornia, acting through their sovereign 
capacity want to give up the principle 
of controlled private monopoly and adopt 
the principle of public ownership of 
power in California, that is their busi- 
ness. In that event, the relative merits 
of such ownership would be debated and 
understood at the local level. If corrup- 
tion developed or excess charges were 
made at a later date, the people could 
Seek redress by reelecting a Governor. 
However, Mr. Speaker, to allow the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation or any other Fed- 
eral bureau to usurp control of an in- 
dustry providing the necessities of life 
to California citizens and requiring them 
to successfully unseat a President in the 
event there is abuse, is to me unconscion- 
able and unwise. 

I have therefore introduced a bill I 
have mentioned providing for the sale 
of all facilities heretofore built by our 
Government which can be separated in 
their operation from the performance of 
Government functions and providing 
that they be sold. I have placed a pro- 
vision in that bill requiring that eviden- 
tiary value be given at the time of sale 
to the recommendations of the State 
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agency having control of utilities when 
the business to be sold is a utility. In 
that connection, the sale could be to 
either public or private agencies of the 
State. The State law would govern and 
I believe you will agree with me that it 
should govern in the interest of its citi- 
zens. In the event the sale is made to 
private industry on recommendation of 
the local State rate-governing board or 
agency, then the sale will be made for 
the reasonable market value of the prop- 
erty with periodic payments without in- 
terest over a period of 50 years. This, 
Mr. Speaker, will provide our States with 
the opportunity of assuming control of 
such business functions that should be 
on the local tax rolls in support of local 
schools, roads, and police operations. 

I believe my bill is of the utmost im- 
portance to all of the taxpayers of the 
Nation who want to stop socialism. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Fur- 
COLO). The time of the gentleman from 
California has expired. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
additional minutes. 

The SFEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WERDEL. In conclusion, Mr. 
Speaker, I merely point out that the lack 
of opposition by some of our Republican 
Governors has cooled the opposition to 
socialism of Members of the Congress 
and of the State legislatures from such 
States. Much of our local press is re- 
luctant to oppose Governors who, even 
as Republicans, support such vote-buy- 
ing programs when the cost is known 
to be higher in the long run to the user 
and the power to regulate the cost 
becomes almost impossible to the user. 

In the fair State of California those 
in public office at the loca] level, the 
State level, and the National level, and 
the press, cannot help but notice the 
number of automobiles bearing United 
States Government identification. 

Mr. Speaker, I have taken it upon 
myself and, after many difficult hours, 
have finally received a list of the num- 
ber of employees of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation and their salaries now working 
in the State of California. Let us bear 
in mind that the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion does not buildasingledam. It does 
not build a canal. It does not build a 
diversion s¥stem or laterals or sub- 
laterals. Rather, it studies these engi- 
neering problems and determines on call 
for bid what private contractors should 
build such objects. Yet the Bureau of 
Reclamation in California is not run by 
engineers. It is run by a hierarchy of 
propagandists and politicians, selling the 
people of California through half-truths 
and falsehoods the benefits of socialism 
at the expense of taxpayers in other 
parts of the Nation as well as California. 

Mr. Speaker, a good city also has its 
engineering office with a properly quali- 
fied staff for its planning commission. 
It has a good fire department, a good 
street department, a good police depart- 
ment, trained staffs for the assessor’s 
office, the clerk’s office, the office of the 
superintendent of schools and city 
courts. Some of them operate their own 
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water facilities and their own garbage Davis, E. Kendall Stofka, Dorothy D 
disposal. They perform many other Brown, Ralph C Torkelson, Adolph L 
functions deemed proper for city gov- annan, Lawrence J Allison, Vivian L 
Landis, Alvin Callahan, Nellie 
ernment. Yet, Mr. Speaker, the Bureau Moss, Helen T ieamphslen, Betty 2 
of Reclamation now has about as many siiverthorne, Kent Lingenfelter, Vivian 
employees in California as permanent wmidtby, Elizabeth Russell, Ruth P 
employees as there are employees for Burton, John R ; Vinson, Natalie S 
all of the cities of Stockton, Madera, Kletzing, Russell R Van De Pol, Marjorie 
Merced, Fresno, Visalia, Tulare, and Sronick, Stanley Burke, Elizabeth 
Bakersfield combined. Thelistof names, Moskovitz, Adolphus Geiler, Beverly 


totaling over 2,800, and salaries of Bu- cone mapey ° aaa i 
reau of Reclamation employees in Cali- Brown, Cecile M Crull, Esther M 
fornia that I will insert in the ReEcorp Neely, Gladys E 
lists the salaries prior to the enactment Crull, Mary E 
of the recent pay-increase legislation. Crockett, Agnes White, Val Dene 
An examination of the list will demon- Fukushima, Josephine O'Neill, Robert 
strate that there are now over 180 Bu- eae ss Vasey, Thomas K 
reau employees in California receiving yp oiies violet M z Gain, Logan S 

‘ , Hanagan, Frank J 
more than $7,000 per year; and there yerman, Bonnie J , camel Abein 3 
are over 620 Bureau employees in Cali- james, Virginia Steele, Geena: 
fornia veceiving more than $5,000 per Grant, Mary N Dokken, Wilson M 
year. These, Mr. Speaker, are perma- Wilsey, Ona T Hampton, Everett J 
nent employees. I have totaled the sal- Kramer, Wilfried Trimble, Irving W 
aries presently being paid to those listed rae. —_ Catino, Michael A 
as receiving an annual salary. It totals sise, Charlotte , Anderson, Elizabeth 
$8,960,871 per year. There are 621 un- 4 Heong ae ak a. s 
graded employees listed, some receiving pjymmer, Albert W eee ere 


. . Flyr, Ruth 
a designated hourly wage. The salaries Renoud, Gleason Kouretas, C. Helen 
paid to such employees will reasonably Maritsas, Frank H Nakazato, Teiko 


exceed $2,000,000. When we consider Rawlings, Edward V Kastl, John F 
the effect of the legislation for a pay Wittig, Howard E 4 Ficenec, Emil T 
increase now in effect, it is obvious that ee — E McKinistry, Lester B 
the total salaries paid to support the elmaielior, Shebts 2 . Hagerty, Donald J 
socialistic hierarchy of the Bureau of  gmith, Helen A 6 eee mee 
Reclamation in California is in excess Risdon, Floyd : 

0 sdon, Floy Darden, Charles C 
of $12,000,000 per year. The original Smith, Lewis T Turner, Nell A 
estimated cost of the Central Valley Trimble, William E Gipe, John M 
project was $170,000,000. It wasauthor~ Bajada, Lawrence C , Mulkey, J. Philip 
ized 15 years ago. We are now paying eee Elizabeth » 85 Reyes, Clarence L 
salaries for the Bureau of Reclamation #8"s¢", Norman , Rider, William J 


Steele, Clifford O 
at the rate of $190,000,000 every 15 years. Wagner, William C ~ Henson, Myrtle 


I repeat, Mr. Speaker, the Bureau of yobbs, Donald eee - 
Reclamation does not build a dam, @ Ryckman, John H ; v 


. ; Luxinger, Gladys B 
canal, or a diversion system. Carah, William M Ricci, Beulah F 


The list of all persons employed by Johnson, Paul B Savitts, Zelma L 
the Bureau of Reclamation, including Wagner, Elizabeth A Cassidy, Carmen B 
salary aad location, in the State of Cali- Leech, Joe H McDonell, Marion G 
fornia is as follows—salaries are those See are Mitchell, Marilyn E 
paid prior to enactment of the recent spurt. Pierson "60 ber eee ‘: 
pay increase. Ungraded employees are  Frenzell, Ernest H rnc: tg Boneh - 
shown by total number for each loca- Hatch, Chester W 


: Waggoner, William G 
tion. Mulcahy, Mary R Steele, Bertha V 


Mr. Speaker, at this point Iask unani- Peightal, Murvile F Giaccarini, Sylvia 
mous consent to include at this point in Robbins. reo = Boardman, William G 
my remarks a list of the employees of oe Sone Bamberg, John A 


é : Wheeler, Harvey : 
the Bureau of Reclamation and their . . Smith, Robert L 


‘ Ackerman, C. N DeCamp, Donna 
salaries. Brut, Gerald M Baggs, Chester R 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there Davis, Thomas C Green, Robert L 
objection to the request of the gentle- Harrison, Michael Iverson, Anne 
man from California? Eicok, Francis L Spain, Mary M 

There was no objection. Minturn, Leroy Smith, Robert C 


(The list referred to is as follows:) coe aor 7 Halliday, Henry F 
Employees working under jurisdiction of the Tiernan, Rod E Cool, Shirley D 


regional office, Sacramento, Calif. Torrey, Linford C ptr eee 
Boke, Richard L Gleed, Gary S Eeles, Gordon W 
Calland, Robert S Goodwin, Freda Nelson, Mickey 
Dickinson, Philip P Mathews, John F Serpa, Walter W 
Gendron, Ulric J Nelson, Emery C Boitano, Florence 
Mitchel, William H Neuharth, Gottfried Minobe, Toyoko 
Spiekerman, Ernest Palmer, Howard B Ong, William 
Van Sant, John M Ringgenberg, Calvin Sedgwick, Margaret 
Gluck, Morton M Romer, Joseph A Fox, Olive V 
Towns, Betty Sweeny, George F Meredith, Adeline 
Chubbuck, M. Jean ; berwine, William E Siete ’ Mary Meme 
Reinecke, Rowena Payne, Robert E Carpenter, Doroth 
George, Frances I Steichen, Helen M Th e Marl y D 
Vanderlaen, Margaret Witt, Harold P. enon... ae 
Morgan, Alice May Caulk, Charlene D , ay vane 
Roden, Marian L : Feast, Margaret C Chadburn, Louis A 
Graham, Leland O Greenspun, Hana G 5  Vertrees, Roy A 
Bennett, John K Kimura, Emiko Neeley, Alvin W 
Brody, Ralph M McClain, Howard Ortiz, Charles F 
Clark, Thomas J Murphy, Mary Jane D Reeve, William N 
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Ratcliffe, Thomas W Christiansen, L. B Zaiser, John K 
O’Keefe, Gene C Bishop, Leslie J. i Chin, Joseph 
Engledow, William C Hill, Roderic L. Haines, Ralph D. 
Hughes, Dorothy C Lathrop, Harold Lewton, Gordon W 
McTaggart, John M Tokunaga, Edward M Lindholm, Roger 
Seavey, Elisworth C p Brown, Robert Waters, Michael F. 
Brott, James H A Hooper, Alice L ; Williams, Shelly V. 
Glaha, Bernard D Morgan, John R ; Thomas, Robert S 
Franklin, Marie H . Gardner, William I Ketchum, Smith A 
Gideon, George V Reiche, Parry Sutherland, John R 
Carey, Verle L Klein, Ira E Jacobs, Leslie D 
D’Alessandro, Americo Paulsen, Wesley Lewis, Frank C 
Galstad, Evelyn H Hall, : Praught, Clarence B 
Davis, Mildred H Woolfe, Lloyd C i Hanlon, Donna 
Erickson, Elsa A Doyal, Inez D ; Miller, Phyllis C 
Ramsey, Elsie M Ss Tomkins, Wilbur . Lindley, James G 
Bogle, Lois A Carr, Callie M Nelson, Paul A 
Brown, Betty B Setzer, Carl L Vecchio, Mario 
Hester, Katherine B Bowen, Marilyn Brown, George E 
Keith, Jane C Hofmann, Carl H Placencia, Ricardo 
Kennedy, Margaret , Johnson, Robert Webb, Marion C 
MacRury, Garnet Ss Luetner, Karl R Bradshaw, Alice J. 
Martin, Marie S ’ Silk, John J ; Peterson, Shirley V 
Bainbridge, Charlotte McCrystle, William J : Brown, Gerald 
Nell, Wesley W McGinness, A. R Matzka, Billy J 
Peshek, Olive J Bender, Belle Stoner, David S 
Schock, Sigfried E , Hanswalt, : Knapp, Frank N 
Westphal, Donald M ; Pesonen, Everett A 
Barker, Mary A , McSherry, Esther K . Posz, Howard M 
Bonham, Marilyn : Rhodes, Josephine $ Carroll, George R 
Borsalli, Gloria ’ Routh, Vera W 4 Nuttall, Gerald 
Bowen, Doris L ; Voss, Lonita B : Shukle, Richard J 
DePaul, Anne Amaro, Pauline : Johnson, Clarence E 
Ellison, Alice M 4 Andrade, Viola A Strantz, Maurice 
Geiler, Blanche , McLain, Dorothy 65 Morgan, Charlotte 
Hosking, Dorothy ; Nakao, Alyce Howard, Reginalc G 
Johnson, Helen 5 Velasquiez, Abraham c McGarrity, Joan G 
Knight, Harry J Walker, Beverly T Cole, Ralph C 
Peterson, Alice B ; Homer, William H Graham, Cecil J., Jr 
Quimby, Alice Wineland, Jeff A Hammon, Joseph B 
Wedge, Berniece L Bunas, Arthur J Taggart, William E 
Young, Kenneth . Easterday, William T Baranek, Paul P 
Chaffee, John H Hartz, Fred H : Burrows, Alfred J 
Denham, Adeline 3 OA Se SUN cescnintencnereeacanerwsassenene-appaprias 
Didio, Lynn L F Russell, beryl J 
Dominguiez, Candida Rands, Oliver C 
Hernandez, John Mueller, John W 
Kelly, Lucy V Biggs, William M : Pellinen, Arthur E 
Krans, Edna 5 Gomez, Joseph p Sedgewick, Robert P 
McKee, Dorothy Goodier, Robert D : Rockwell, Mabel M 
Merlan, Marilyn B Johnson, Richard W Terhaar, Edward J 
Pace, Patsy R Kreiberg, T. N Dixon, Virge 
Russell, Joan B Kristof, Louis : Tarbox, Charles F 
Nelson, Homer Landin, John D Alliapoulos, Cosmos A 
Harp, Opal H 5 Leaf, Oscar C Clayton, William 
Kinsey, Henry J } Liden, Carl G ; Wilkes, Richard 
Zaro, Juliet Mulbarger, R. F Evans, Dorothy A 
Smith, Mary . Wetts, celenerd Bw. 3 enn oscee . 5,400 Bosnich, Betty F 
McCoy, Very! Sparrow, E. C., Jr Forbess, Wayne K 
Russell, Thomas W , Summers, Frank E Bosley, Josephine 
Murray, Angus N Bisgard, William H , Christianson, C. B 
Folsom, Oliver ; Botschen, Harold J ; Lawler, Frankie D 
Hansen, Vernon J Branham, Elmer J k Sims, Elsie W 
Howland, Frank L Buckley, Frank S , Word, Evelyn 
Wood, Samuel , Burt, ¥ Fleming, George A 
Hall, Hugo J Hansen, Archie J 
Brown, Gerald H Kendrick, Charles B 
Burckhardt, E. Gonzales, Anthony J Schult, Raymond 
Hirst, Charles Hock, Vincent R t Einarson, James L 
Mannin, Harry Liedike, Raymond ; Estes, Gordon R 
Price, Edgar P Porter, Charles O : Meyer, Joseph G 
Stipak, Francis J Sove, Norman W Miles, Eunice K 
Tanner, Alva R Stauff, Clifton B ’ Anderson, Eugene 
Brown, Maurice W Swenson, Fritz L Wright, Eden 
Bush, Ray F Tribble, Donald C p Bruere, William B 
Finke, Herbert W Poznanovich, Donald Davis, Harold G 
Davis, Bob Rode, Alfred S Felt, Winchester G 
McLendon, George G , Balding, William K ’ Davis, Caleb F 
Smith, E. Joy . Berry, Truett % Blote, Martin H 
Johnson, Hilma C Evans, Elmer A . Anthony, Geo: ge 
Kasjaka, Anthony F Farrell, Edward J Bryan, Richard P 
Evarts, Dorothy 3 Holland, Thomas J Elmore, J. Pitt 
June, Perry E Ibbotson, George H Christian, Eugene L 
Moniz, Peter J McManus, Donald Hanson, Archie J 
Burton, Nina E Newell, George t Eckhoff, William 
Owens, James H : Kaehler, Edward M 
Rittenhouse, Myron Meservey, Charles A 
Roberts, Chester E Nations, Robert L 
Roccanova, Vincent J Osoffsky, Jake 
Schrader, Albert ‘ Snavely, George W. Woceds, Arthur F 
Charlesworth, Lois Stott, Stanley Harris, Ernest R 
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O’Brien, James J. 
McDonald, Lionel A 
Pederson, Norman 
Rountree, Eugene H. 
Guidera, Kathryn E 
Titus, Florence 
Armstrong, Gloria 
Ishihara, Sakaye 
Moffett, Rose M. 
Williams, Charlotte 
Forbess, Patricia 
Pryor, Thelma R 
Lycke, Eunice 
Ungraded employees, 27. 


Employees working under jurisdiction of the 
Delta district office, headquarters Stock- 


ton, Calif. 


Kadie, Carl H., Jr 
Dunn, Homer T. 
Edwards, Lendall N 


Lund, Eileen P 
Lunde, Julian W 
Salva, Laddie G 
Tsunoda, William M 
Whitney, Warren E 
Hanley, William C., Jr 
Rafferty, Burns R 
Huchingson, James F. 
Ansley, Laverne C 
Jacxson, John E., Jr 
Hickerson, William C 


Riddle, Edward E 
Russell, Benjamin O 
Hanson, Marilynn E 
Buckner, Mervin O 
Cl_te, Elva L 

Hale, Anita I 
Whaley, Marjorie L 
Malone, Josephine M 
Olivieri, Beulah M 
Waite, Erma L 
Wilson, Roberta M 
Burton, Jacqueline 
Boudreaux, Edward O 
Clute, John E 
Glover, James L 
Grass, Leroy E 
Tucker, Walter L 
Manhart, Aloysius J 
Clodius, M. Alice 
McCowan, Dorothy C 
Brown, Evelyn M 
Gillum, Catharine L. 
Glover, Dorothy E 
Haag, Virginia A 
Whaley, Milton D 
Gates, Elizabeth 
Gordon, Paul T. 
Graf, Vernie F 
Harris, Jean M 
King, Robert V 
Knoll, Vivienne C 
McLaughlin, Marie L 
Moon, Lucille F 
Vert, Viola A 

Bosley, Glenna P 
Collins, Gilda M 
Manhart, Dorothy L 
Johnson, Irene M 
Sebern, Roy E. EF 
Momany, Chester L 
Baker, Robert W. 
Wilson, D. Ruth 
Sorensen, T. V. 
Anderson, Osborne L 
Henderson, Gilbert 


Morgin, Russell S 
Von Hagen, August 
Hertzog, C. Boulton 
Kilty, Mary M 
Neubarth, Dan B 
Robinson, Helen H 


Ramer, Gloria I 
Reeve, Frederick W 
Sawyer, Llewellyn N 
Snare, Alden E 
Virta, Kirsti K 
Wakabayashi, Rose H 
Waldrip, Jaque A 
Wilgus, Kathryn E 
Cooley, John M 
Erickson, Shirley P 
Guderian, Isabella 
Heldt, Dorothy L 
Henderson, Esther I 
Hudson, Carlton R 
Lagle, Maude 
Questo, Marie A 
Quinley, Barbara E 
Schmidt, Edward E 
Schroeder, Lorain M 
Silver, Betty L 
Smith, Bernita M 
Stewart, Edna G 
Teverbavgh, Dorothy 
Trobough, James D 
Vanzant, Margaret E 
Williams, Shelia E 
Barron, Patricia A 
Farros, Elvera J 
Hori, Jane S 

Payne, Nellye F 
Resta, Mildred F 
Smith, Lawana S 
Waring, Marie E 
Lathrop, Lola M 
Stephens, Charles O 
Cox, Everett 
Davison, Milbern H 
Murphy, Marion E 
Shallbetter, Euella 
Barth, Victor W 
Woolfe, Lloyd C 
Corle, Felix G., Jr 
Halliday, Wayne V 
Stewart, Roy G 
Wheeler, Edward C 
Boyd, Fred S., Jr 
Reynolds, Charles W 
Goodenough, Robert L 
Martin, Norma A 
Perrin, Lev J., Jr 
Parkison, John W 
Chamness, Earl D., Jr 
Caldwell, Lamar H 
Cartwright, Olive F 
Johnson, James C., Sr 
Whaley, Milton H 
Azarcon, Nazario P 
Close, Floyd W 
Malone, Evard S 
Miles, Raymond M 
Mattiola, Frank D 
Momany, Milinese M 
Todresic, Wanda 
Lillard, Oliver H 
Clayton, Paul O 
Crow, John a 
Morrissey, Kenneth B 
Saiz, Manuel T 
Pearson, Harold M 
Moreno, Robert H 
Calvin, Edgar F 
Rexford, Francis L 
Stamper, Rex E 
Breuling, Leon M 
Johns, Mervyn R 
Nellis, Earl 

Tuck, Edgar G 
Adams, Richard E 
Lipton, William N. 
Markus, Albert 
Moats, Ivan J 
Spalding, Claude M 
Elcock, Stanley T 
Bonbrake, Kennevch D. 
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Tucker, John W 
Dudley, Earll D 
Etzel, Charles K 
Greydanus, Herbert W 
Hedges, James A 
Morelli, Clarence A 
Moses, Harry M 
Wolcott, Eugene H 
Forth, Robert R 
Watson, George E 
Bussey, Edmund B., Jr 
Bagley, Patricia C 
Tull, Roger G 
Jacobsen, Ronald W 
Sarquis, Armen V 
Bailey, Richard T. 
Jeffers, John P 
Lewis, Edwin A 
Miller, Perry B 
Gaines, Raymond W 
White, Merrill J 
Ottman, William F 
Jordan, Willoughby T 
Fuller, Galen W 
Williams, Charles W 
Bryan, John R 
Halliday, Daniel L 
Bennett, Earl P 
Berry, Donald J 
Hutmacher, Bette V 
Krieshok, Irene L 
Abbott, Karl S 
Wallin, Virgil T 
Caldwell, William I 
Eddy, Lavelle H 
Frank, Charles R 
Griggs, George F 
Kennedy, Hoover E 
Rose, Ralph R 
Ruddick, Jay B 
Thomson, Herbert W 
Morrison, Allan E 
Grant, Leemon C 
Duncan, George 
Hobbs, Willard 
Kack, Robert P 
Lyons, Douglas W 
Sublett, John A 
Dodge, Myrtle E 
Barton, Juanita 
Boeve, Bernice E 
Gomes, Betty J 
Oberlender, Jane C 
Stiffel, Charles A 
Tice, James B 
Azevedo, Eunice S 
Mason, Mayme M 
Matthews, Alpharetta 
Bullard, Loryece J 
Dixon, Helen V 
Idle, Katherine R 
Kandolin, Mabelle E 
Lewis, Anna V 
McLeod, Josephine M 
Strasburg, Edna M 
Bellport, Bernard P 
Lagle, Guy M 
Leinbach, Mary H 
Imrie, George C 
Vinsonhaler, Russel 
Vernova, John J 
Monroe, Wesley D 
Potter, Ellis 
Vantassell, Ray A 
Johnson, Wilburn T 
Horton, Horace E 
Lindeman, Jack B 
Christiansen, W. R 
Dunmire, Alvin L 
McNaughton, D. K 
Taylor, Giles A 
Swigart, Frank M 
Adney, Arthur J 
Cortopassi, Andrew 
Parker, Arthur E 


Barton, Richard A_--.-- 


Wayda, Martin L 
Cremeans, Elsie M 
Stroud, Richard C 
Beall, Alfred E 
Mathes, Floyd 
Rounds, Orrin H 
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Weigel, Charles F 
Granger, James R 
Kosman, Victor 
Shafer, George A 
Burr, Lloyd S 
Duncan, David O 
Harkins, Henry A 
Morris, Andrew J 


Croy, Ralph L 
Mueller, Robert 
Scherck, Byron E 
Sullivan, Kenneth E 
Burrow, Oran W 
Dixon, John E 
Simmons, Leonard R 
Stambaugh, Jack 
Urbanik, Edward J 
Benbow, Lester E 
Clapp, James D 
Silveria, John E 
Cotton, Richard A 
Carner, Robert N 
Taylor, Gerald D 
Dibiaso, Mary Jane 
Taylor, Carolyn L 
Westrope, Paula G 
Wren, Dee M 
Baird, Edgar O. 
Burtis, Earl F 
Harlin, Wesley E 
Simons, Major O 
Steen, Donald P. 
Zimmerman, Harold B 
Devlin, Hugh J 
Icardi, Ferdinand S 
Briney, John W., Sr 
Hartwell, Roy E 
Hinz, Edmund A 
Lawler, Jack E 
Mitchell, Burt 
Robinson, Wm. D 
Scherck, Myron F 
Smith, Marvin E 
Splitstone, Milan L 
Stanley, Louis T. 
Suggs, Delmar D. 
Twiss, George J 
Allen, Robert W. 
Cline, Fred F 
Hickey, Russell T 
Wagenet, Julien M 
Youdell, Frederic H 
Grimm, Emmett C 
Middleton, Hervie L 
Neill, James E 
Simmons, Leo H 
Colon, Arnold M 
Conner, James J 
Fergeson, Lowell B 
Huls, Ray 

Kring, Leslie S 
Rushing, Rual M 
Gonzales, Joe R 
Huddleston, Allen J 
Noah, Clayborn J 
Lipincott, Vurl B 
Larson, Wilbur W 
Kuykendall, Roy 
Degenhart, Frank H 
Elmore, Blaine E 
Lambert, Charles C 
Vanmecr, Herbert N 
Andrews, James L 
Ball, Gilbert N 
Christie, Darius, Jr 
Durflinger, Walter 
Fischer, Charles 
Hansen, Noble W 
Isaacs, Buel R 
Nelson, Leonard C. 
Shinn, Louis B 
Whitesell, Ernest E 
Clark, Joseph T 
Noonan, William I 
Suess, Melvin E 
Bailey, Robert H 
Green, Paul J 
Hearnesberger, Bedie 


XCVIII—66 


Jordan, 

Martin, Floyd E 
Baker, Raymond O 
Blinder, Herbert I 
Reed, Rex F 


Kruger, Charles C 
Lundeen, Lawrence 
Marshall, Lorraine P 
McClain, Allen R 
McKay, Alexander 
Arlt, Walter F 
Mitchell, Elbert E 
Moyer, Frances V 
Williams, Eldred L 
Sims, Eva J 

Woody, Ellsworth 
Aronson, William 
Bjorklund, Earl J 
Jamieson, Raymond D 
Scalf, Betty J 
Sears, Melvin F 
Sousa, Dorothy M 
Huddart, Lois M 
Sanchez, Rosie R 
Coffman, Hiloa B 
Millard Carol L 
Laurgaard, Glenn O 
Rasmussen, Elsa M 
Gilbert, Coy M 
Low, Lindburg 
Tatum, Morris T 
Lee, Maryanne 
McKeag, John A 
Nishi, Charles K 
Devore, George W. 
Kerlin, Kay W 
Hill, Archie K 
Langfeldt, Herbert J 
Gardner, Beverlee C 
Bahmeier, Herman F 
Browning, George L 
Parks, Joseph L 
Seery, James D 
Clark, George L 
Fortune, William B 
Scott, Benson G 
Scott, Edward S 
Boyd, Frank E 
Scimens, Michael T 
Hendrickson, Milton 
Lingenfelter, C. E 
Murphy, Lowell R 
Shaw, Robert W 
Todd, Harry S. 
Wilson, James W. 
Millsap, Lester R 
Smythe, Robert H 
Baldwin, Lyston C 
Dunlop, Harry J. 
Hickerson, Herbert B 
Castonia, Homer R 
Christensen, Carl A 
Decker, Frank C 
Wurth, R. Patricia 
Ogden, Shannon H 
Abbott; Frances M 
Bennett, Clinton F 
De La Mater, Oswald 
McInnis, Howard E. 
Foushee, Robert B 
Agnew, George H. 
Bright, James. 
Miller, Ray A 
Perkins, Howard E 
Shepler, Arthur E 
Logan, Bernard A 
Saurborn, Pinkney W 
Toddy, Harry D 
Headrick, Harold F. 
Russell, Ralph C 
Trotter, Delma 
Jenne, Jesse C 
Kyle, Leroy F 
Wallace, Robert C. 
Weddle, Wayne E 
Penry, Clifton R 
Stills, Albert C 
Bowung, Wiciard An cadcccsdsaussedss 
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Simpson, Kenneth L. 
Vorhies, Albert C 
Eldridge, Kenneth C 
Hillman, Loma L. 
MacDonell, Wayne O 
Phillips, Robert A 
Stegman, Julius M 
Temme, Mark I 
Bonzo, Cecil P 
Paular, Gerald A 
Harper, Dema M 
Edney, Donna F 
Tryon, William D 
Barras, Emery E 
Webber, Jake W 
Shelton, Jack M 
Woods, Donald E 
Wright, John F., Jr 
Ungraded employees, 117. 


Employees working under jurisdiction of Sac- 
ramento Valley district office, headquar- 
ters, Chico, Calif. 

Jones, C. Marshall 

Owen, Ralph L 

Hill, Bonita B 

Ruhnke, Dorothy F 

Zimmerman, Arnold W 

Replogle, Allen D 

Dumas, Stanley O 

Gamer, Robert L 

Needham, Fred E 

Davis, J. Carl 

Friedgen, Robert D. 

Motts, Ward S 


Turner, John H., Jr 
Widding, Martin F 
Norris, Edward P. 
Thorne, Grant M 
Watley, Patrick G 
Blevins, Bonnie M. 
Carleton, Wright A 
Alexander, Donald R 
Bouett, William C 
Charles, Richard D. 
Christenson, Julius 
English, Cyril S 
Parker, Lynn J 
Talley, Kyle N 
Temple, Louis G 
Gibson, John H. 
Kundert, Jerome A 
Martin, James L 
Raines, Eugene M 
Warren, Donald H 
Winters, Jess L 
Bryan, Clyde H 
McKray, Eugene V 
Rannells, James B 
Rutledge, Percy A 
Salazar, Benjamin T 
Bardal, Abner L 
French, Harold E 
French, Robert F. 
Fuchs, Theodore A 
Spaulding, Clarence 
Sutherland, Roy E 
Ward, Lionel S 
Braun, Jr., Charles W 
Davis, Jack P 
Feliz, Harry H 
Hoxie, Arnold C 
Humphrey, John, Jr 
Jackson, Benjamin F 
Leighton, Charley B 
Nuckolls, Leroy C 
Agnew, Robert C 
Cook, Joseph W 
Ferguson, John E 
Hull, Marion C 
Tanem, Melvin A 
Ragan, Clifford A 
Sutherland, E. L 
Harris, hoy D 
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Bryan, Robert C Leeper, Jack D 
Speck, Adolph A Richard, Clebert 
Anderson, Eva R. Roberts, Wendell W. 
Mitchell, Lulu B Jenks, William H 
Carniglia, Joseph W. Johnson, Willard L 
Gregg, John E., Jr Peterson, Marian U. 
Laplant, E. Annabel Wallace, William F. 
Young, Marshall Watley, Mildred E 
LaPointe, Burton L. Culbertson, Ada E 
McCollum, Mary R Kennedy, James H 
Daugherty, Vivian L Muth, Fern C 
Hollis, Robert W O’Connell, Maurice J 
Levet, John D Riggs, John C 
Lemley, Cyrus W Rigney, Gerald M 
Allen, Vernon B Cormier, Agatha B 
Ashcroft, Robert L Forte, Verna M 
Cozad, Fred L Hankins, Lora L 
Harris, John E Husted, Lucille L 
Lewison, Olaf N Moskoff, Helen M 
Noble, Arthur Z Owens, Iris A. T 
Peck, Paul H Altenburg, Catherine 
Retzloff, Edward G Harper, Leah Zoe 
Richard, Anthony B Jergentz, H. Eileen 
Wilson, George C Killgreen, Elizabeth 
Schaser, John M Scoonover, Bonnie M 
Bauman, Joseph C Waybright, Miriam L 
Fisher, Voight R. Wilson, Evelyn E 
Kukkola, Theodore B Collins, Harold 
Bowman, Elmer H Reimann, David J 
Davidson, Roy Atkinson, G. D., Jr 
Chegwicden, T. L Sturtevant, Donald B 
Jeffres, Thomas P. Halcomb, Carrol 
Poliuka, Jerry F Trask, Jomene 
Stover, Earl F. Bowler, Sidney H 
Barthhoff, Byron L Brent, Donald 
Garber, Harold J Geroy, Horton J 
Paulson, Wesley W. Kistler, George W 
Tribe, Robert W Cullis, Anna C 
Dennis, James E. 5 George, Esther L 
Reimund, William C Halcomb, Marcia A 
Bruggman, Billie B Bartch, Sally A 
Stevens, Chester C Williams, Russell B 
Barnett, Henry F Boddy, Jason C 
Kibbey, Egerton W. Gastineau, Elmer B 
Norton, Richard Jones, Jack 
Peoples, George F. Kraft, Kenneth C 
Stamn, Adolph G Johnson, Clifford H 
Graham, David L Moon, George V 
Pierce, Ivan A Ricker, Jessum A 
Dawson, Elizabeth L Walrath, John C 
Rushworth, George E Ayer, Uriah H 
Doyle, Mary J Burge, Dewey J 
Humphrey, Eunice C Carney, James W 
Owens, Richard D Pachnieski, Thos 
Ellis, Bevely A Phetteplace, Chas.G 
Woodmansee, F. B Ware, George R 
Ladd, Harold M Morley, Robert A 
Vogt, Henry P Wilson, James L 
Lambert, Zoe A Davis, Fred 
Temple, David E Johnstone, Fred W 
Norem, Nelson J Keeler, Darrell D 
Oyler, Robert Law, Elmer J 
Silva, Angelo M Miller, Gerda 
Linn, Margaret C Tull, Olin E 
Wade, M. Edythe Polley, Terence A 
Johnson, Leonard A Isaacks, William H 
Norem, Richard E Lord, Frank D 
Flaherty, Dennis A Stapleton, Orville E 
Meyer, Ferne B Mix, Robert H 
Orsini, Virginia L Briggs, Weston E 
Pruett, James R Reed, John C 
Ragan, Teresa B Braithwaite, Lee A 
Davis, Elizabeth A Murphy, Charles J 
Ellis, Linley R Fafek, Lawrence F 
Flaherty, Ouida N Thomson, George A 
Grant, Kathlyn H Smith, Byron F 
Myers, Julia W Gibson, Texas B 
Ayers, Lucille B Ayers, Cecil L 
Hiebert, Joanne F Hollman, Carl J 
Sweeney, Thomas H Kennedy, Bernard P 
Jacobsen, Martin B McClure, John M 
Speer, Woodrow W Johnston, Fredrick G 
Turek, Martha L Brandt, Clyde L 
Applegate, Mary A Nobbs, William L 
Wolf, Louis G Riley, John E 
Beed, Henry L Dittemore, Milford G 
Lintz, Edward O Hill, Henry A 
Taylor, Horace D Barnum, B. Bruce 
Duckett, John J Hasty, Marvin C 
Brunelle, Oscar L. 
Van Ornum, Oscar K 


Derby, Albert L. 

Duncan, Walter E 

Hevener, Harry E 

Shelton, Lelon G 
Ungraded employees, 142. 


Employees working under jurisdiction of the 
San Joaquin Valley district office, head- 
quarters, Fresno, Calif. 


Rodner, Jack W 
Sullivan, Edwin F 
Carle, Jackson T. 
Piston, Edward M 
Mallman, Evelyn K 
Frasson, Myrtle H 
hinz, Henry R 
Matsunaga, Lena S 
Burke, John A 
Mackey, William 
Menzenmaier, Anna M 
Whitmore, Olive P 
Bergeland, Barbara 
Sellers, Elinor J 
Jorgensen, Virginia 
Ehrenburg, Otto 
Teixeira, John A 
Yeager, Orella O 
Johnson, Feral H 
Menier, Winifred S 
Harvey, George W. 
Harris, Roy E 
Wilson, Walter L 
Wright, Frederick 
Baruti, Joseph M 
Juhl, Rodney W 
B.idgman, Charles F 
Busby, Esther E 
Hodges, Richmond B 
Buker, Edgar M 
Price, Elinor J 
Waldron, Wm. S 
Bolin, Zara V 
Bowling, Vera M 
Epps, Elizabeth C 
Hurt, Marjorie E 
Martinson, Ethel M 
Morrison, Lillie M 
Seaward, Kathryn M 
Simpson, Mary J 
Summers, Anne B 
DeWinter, Mary M 
Wright, Bernece L 
McMorris, Ada G 
Tredway, Lawrence 
Crowley, Francis P 
Doty, Vernon E 
Hinds, Don A 
Gallaher, Jean C 
LS ER ee oi eons ae 
McDowell, Truman C 
Muntsch, Wilhelmina 
Tompkins, E. Willard 
Vanzant, John J 
Lunde, Odin W 
Bills, Darrell D 
Crawford, Cornelius 
Marks, Paul J 
Miles, Lloyd H 
Shafford, Chester A 
Waltz, Betty C 
Weahunt, Dean S 
Allen, Estelle E 
Beckham, Marion B 
Chadwick, Eva S 
Guffey, J. Virgil 
Kortum, Robert L 
Lama, Charles E 
Taylor, Rose L 

Lang, Mildred A 
Macias, Caroline J 
Mead, Lewis F 
Oleary, Edward J 
Payer, Albert 
Roberts, Heloise F. 
Schleger, Betty E 
Rudy, Matthew P 
Saddler, Leonard M 
Barnard, Gailyn Y. 
Bianco, Joy H 
Denton, Billie S. 
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Fenner, Mildred M , Love, Stanley R Williford, John W 
Guida, Nancy E MacDonald, George Byrd, James L 
Hart, Edna A Nilmeier, Benjamin Edquist, Nels E 
Johnson, Clara J Rindge, Frederick, 3d Knorr, John R 
Lesher, Eearleen M Schlarb, John, Jr Roberts, Nolan W 
Mick, Mary A Stanford, Stanley G q Wolfe, Ogden B 
Revis, Faye I Carlyle, Golden N. Fisher, Frances V 
Slade, Helen H Dotson, Albert L. Miwa, Harry M 
Thompson, Wood W Empey, Bob A Schmitt, Emil A 
Elfers, Mary B Henderson, Clarence 7 Watson, Robert E 
Osumi, Toshiko Henson, James R i Cardenas, Helen J 
Ressl, Edna P Scott, Everett E Galeria, Sylvia L. 
Ritchie, Patricia O Sutter, Leo R Grant, Marian L 
Rojas, Caroline Conley, William M. LaRue, Delores M 
Wozny, Alfonso L. Daniells, Noel E Miller, Irene 
Renner, Jacob V Hiatt, Wayne L Whitman, Bertha M 
Hayenga, Henry H A Morrison, Robert O 5 Laton, Burle C 
Hall, Dudley L Penner, William C Goines, Warren C 
Jones, Alva J Thompson, Charles H 5 Nelson, Paul, Jr 
Kelley, Freddie T. 3 Carpenter, Arthur L Carson, Joseph E. 
Lake, John L Sherman, Frederick L Hinton, Allan F 
Somers, John P Somers, John P., Jr Shelton, Dale E 
Spears, Harley Womack, Gerald A Stockle, George G 
Wise, Charles H McNeill, Roy A Brown, James E 
O'Connor, Francis J Waits, Ralph A 
Wojta, Merritt G Chadsey, Chas. C 
Brooks, Donald D Huerta, Joseph J 
Wiener, Raymond Flyg, Carl J Manfredi, Joseph F 
Delano, Patricia A Showell, Carter S Navarro, Eddie A 
Leasure, Anna L £koog, George W Wilson, Malcolm R 
Depee, Joan F. Bliss, Roderick A Oaxaca, William R 
Hirni, Gloria A Hennessy, William E Topalian, Dorothy 
Milor, Betty S Holmes, Chauncey E Hand, Marilyn J 
Chapman, Elmer L Pendracky, Walter J Gates, Kathryn B 
Brooks, L. Rees PURGES, CONGUE BES sews sn dunn West, Leontine 
Babbit, B. T., Jr 5 Remund, George W 5 Harvey, Alfred D 
MacDonald, Colin H Shelton, John A Fadler, Neal M 
Neal, James O Arnold, Richard M i Gleason, William H 
Quick, Samuel A Eartell, Donald T Crandall, Richard E 
Jones, Edwin A 5 Blackwell, Richard Bettencourt, Luella 
Nelson, Edwin N , 72 Boone, Jack F Ragle, Paul T 
Lhomme, Fernand R Brown, Hurley G 3 Nielsen, Geoffrey D 
Young, David M , Brown, John H Duerr, Donald A 
Shull, Emery L ‘ Davidson, Donald E Ehrhardt, Lawrence 
Brown, Helen S Jones, George W. Hodges, Eleanor M 
Presley, Robert A Seymour, John V., Jr Van Every, Harry E 
Waddell, Joseph J Fowler, Thomas C Bendon, John F 
Wocd, William D Hall, Lewis W Walton, C. Leroy 
Devan, William A Holland, Virgil O Sieckman, Donald L 
Holmes, Robert A 5  Kamensky, Chas. J Wong, Pauline S 
McAfee, James A., Jr i Thompson, Charles N Conwell, Theodore C 
Mohagen, Ralph E ‘ Yrineo, George - Visconte, Albert 
Songer, Paul V., Jr E Earton, Charles E 5  Breck-Enridge, Robt. A 
Mooney, Charles C , Pennington, C. L Waller, Robert 
Phillips, Russell D Proctor, Harry P ‘i Wilson, Max M 
Valla, Joseph Boydstun, Virgil L Saimon, Arthur E 
Clark, Lester L Monroe, Edwin V 5 Curran, Edward I 
Conrad, James W Cummings, William F Carey, Cecil P. Jr 
Graesing, Harold W Greer, Jimmie F Clenin, Arthur F 
Weber, Harold J y Johnson, Max R j Ravdin, Joseph W 
Hamilton, Alfred R Cowin, John W Meyer, Theodore R 
Marshall, Earl C Clifford, Paul N. Rosenthal, 
Stephens, Chas. W Hastings, George W Williams, Edgar K 
Kamplain, Allen M Peasley, James W Speegle, Alva G. Jr 
Shoemaker, Wm. R Carver, Victor C Watson, Richard T 
Burns, Leo C Gilroy, Raymond S Reddington, Jess M 
Brenner, Walter W Henry, James M Thompson, Theo R 
Jensen, Harry A Kennedy, Robert J Emerson, Robert; D 
Ables, Scherl G y Lewis, Samuel L Higgins, Marjorie F 
Young, Cornelius J ¥ Sherwood, Harold S Pinneil, Betty J 
Keller, Frank, Jr Dubray, Jesse R Ge SIR titi sciee ce: ene ctentanneaes 
Schuerman, John H Jones, Sam C Wilson, Jewel G 
Waggoner, Glen D 4, Viersen, Jack S Ingles, James M 
Gulley, John M White, Vernon Foster, Leon C 
Hebert, Glenn L Clarey, Edward E Adkins, Clement H 
Irwin, Daniel Wainwright, Johnnie Carson, Olga I 
Loewen, Earl D ,95 Walling, Haskell E Bluhm, Floyd I 
Michaelson, Nicholas 5 Whitley, Volney, Jr Green, Charles C 
Munns, Dudley F Bartle, Robert H Summers, David S 
Naylor, Jacob B Perry, Arnold R Moberg, Oscar E 
Nesalhous, Robt. F Nordholm, Alex G Reeves, William D. M 
Sather, Adolph R Best, Raymond R : Stutzke, John F 
Scott, Victor K Stennett, Lloyd H Church, Carroll B 
Wilkins, Joseph W Bailey, John W Clements, Lloyd W 
Dexter, Ralph E Cardon, Doyle R Cooke, Charles E., Jr 
Elmore, Barney M Carey, Donald A Jennings, Neal C 
Hadley, Alan O Cleary, Charles M Knorr, William F 
Helton, Stephen W Finney, Gerald M Pastir, Dominic S 
Musil, Elmer A Flipse, David E Roberts, Jay D 
Hallmeyer, Kenneth L ; Handley, Thomas B. Twogood, Donald A 
Harris, Steve C Etennett, Frank §& Lacornu, Eugene J 
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Coes, Mousses. Pain newiecwccsocid $3, 450 
Pass, Boyal Bacnwennn ccnvussescdss 3, 450 
Binet, ON. Wincsennccsinnvacedokas 3,950 
Whitman, Robert B.....n..06sssccuuce 8, 450 
Costedoat, Lucien.................. 3,100 
MPloves, Fioyd. br... nce nsencse 3,350 
Haverstock, Richard F.......-...... 3, 225 
NE,  reititiniencnmerwedtiake nak 8, 825 
Seaborn, Walter J......--..-....... 3, 100 
po eT a 3, 825 
Bell, Marilyn Mw... .-06..cciecencus 2, 650 
ee 5, 800 
Lagan, JOnn. A.nwennnneensesceuecun 4,725 
nts) TAG. Miscvncwccen cence lucene 3, 825 
Richardson, Hibberd............-<.--+- 3,825 
RR. TRIG crectce ncn eecianweusus 3,825 
ee ay eee 3, 825 
PRISE, BONO Crcccc cone ncndensoccens 3, 100 
Ehreich, Albert L....-.....-..-.---- 3, 100 
Gola@man, Harold B.........<.0--s--~ 3,100 
Rongey, Richard J..........-.-.---- 3, 100 
Thomas, Arthur..........--.550-.-- 3, 100 
Schekel, Ralph C............-«--<-. 3,475 
Smedegaard, M. G.....---..2. 5.------ 5, 800 
Ghtistian,. dohd Ds... we tssnncce 2, 730 
TRG, COE) Bidtetinneccenscbiinnnwas 2,730 
Richmond, Emmett E_---..--.------ 2,650 
Pe, CGOn: On ndkentnsnccvoones 4, 850 
Jorbe, MiLtOn F., Flinn cccsueicoce 4,975 
Engquist, Laverne O--_.....-.------ 3, 950 
BMiaftin, MMalyin B.........sscecsouns 5, 800 
Preston, Bichard 5... 2. .2-25.--55 4,075 
Empey. Hyrum. Li... cnionwnss 3, 600 
RSNIG, BAIR iicisncmemivindintinnnee 3, 850 
CO; BR Divcccttncncscninwicin 2,875 
Johnson, Leonard B...........-..<--.-— 2, 450 
ROM WOTNEE, BREE. Binnncncnccducstcwe 2, 450 
SET, COO Tho enn cnasnas 3,825 
Jackson, Richard M..........<...<<.-.=. 8, 950 
Mardis, Margaret M_.--.------------ 2,955 
Mamilton, Phyllis Cq.......ccenrsscase 2, 650 
Hayenja, Dorothy M--......-......-. 2, 730 
EE. TRIER TE iccmonnameogenintih= 2, 450 
Cublimore, Virginia N..........-... 2, 450 
oo a a 2, 450 
PRINCE, FONG Bn nt na cseheenecns 3, 100 
DeERHICUT, DURCAN. ...nccnschcnaeen 3, 275 
REPARSO: TIGUENS, Bi ncn ncocnstiobnk ene 5, 600 
Birauscaugh, Barry... nessun ctine 4, 850 
Gilibreth, Hebert C.....---ccnscsnssce 3, 950 
Dnensine, MAWES F....ccascscnce~ne 3, 850 
ae ae 4, 200 
Manes, SOND C..255. ken ncwdsnccceccs 3, 825 
So eo eee 4,075 
Vaughn, Dewayne M--------.--.--- - 8,450 
Radspinner, Arthur E.............-. 3,575 
ORES, CRUE Bunn c en ccbseewcnewn 3, 225 
PE, SOUEE  Mitinatineenw iis ntninatige 2, 875 
> ae eee ees 2,875 
SEE, CIR NTIE S ne cc cthhernenns 3,195 
RAE, WEIN Wicc cw cnieaieenicn 2,875 
Harrelson, William T.......e-ns--s0n~ 2, 875 
IN, MEE Bilicerrrcinnt ein nkitcerennatinmeens 2,955 
Meriwether, Robert M-...--.--.----. 2, 87 

TREOTG, BORROD Bann new cncemccene 2,955 
CEs in poennecmncndgumnsinn 3,195 
NOE, Banc ciceccek ccectnewes 3, 035 
RE, SNe ic cecewicn nat ecastnaue 2,875 
CTE, PRIOR Bh... nicecnccncton 2, 730 
OS ee 2, 650 
ee |): ee 2, 650 
DEE, TUG Bioicnncccconsecmmaine 8, 200 
PG, PRA Fs. ncn orestnwncess 5, 190 
RE TRUER Bic nec mi nanan wente 3,475 
ee 3, 725 
ge | eee 4,150 
eee 3, 380 
a) 6 ea 2, 764 
SERN, NE Wskisci cousin nquinccaccadtntaien 3, 074 
SE, WES Bccnnnantpecmns 3, 154 
Cs a 3, 154 
BRET Ion, Wile Ta. icc ccancce 2, 754 
EE GENER sc acicnonehibamins 2, 754 
peeeraa, BIDUtT Ba... csnccccdcscs 4, 600 
PIE, SENG 6 Sch ccsacemann 4,975 
NON; WUE Bcncccciconcweeeae 6, 800 
Peeess, HAMAR Fn. wc ccc cn cemckne 3,950 
McFarland, William A., Jr_..-.----. 4, 600 
po a) eee ee 4,325 
Ale ot A 3, 6GCO 


RUE TEE Wisco cg icnnenmcnin 6. 33¢ 
MacDonald, Kenneth 
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PONE: ON i icccaceacntenn cs $6, 000 
PANG: MORO Dike haw occncem com 7, 000 
TONE; WEARS Ovnnescceccnnneee 4, 600 
Ss Ui acme nr sasice tw 4,725 
SN INE ickcantednnnannn anu 4,575 
Ir ei loca ace near eeoenen 4, 450 
Livingston, Murlin P............... 4,075 
Scarborough, Robert L.....-...---- 4, 450 
nr UNO Sa a sncce en be 4, 325 
CL MONNEE Mi ticn coun nuncne ene 4,200 
RI TI a a on io ats nists in seg 8, 800 
Bennett, Leland G....<..<.......... 7, 600 
tr 3, 825 
De CPI ao a nm eninn 3, 035 
wonnsen; Gloria M.........~.-c. con 2, 890 
ee, SN Bice Sonia panne cane 2, 730 
Se ARNON OW viedo soca ccenee 3, 035 
pow, -Weleer- Be. 5.5. cace 7, 600 
Te, TORY Ba rick meen ecrndmane 6, 800 
NON FW esi en ncpccceese 6, 400 
Mastrofini, Leopold...........--... 6, 400 
Es, DONNIE Cito lecn tan manna 7, 400 
mreecen, dudson: N..==............. 5, 600 
Crosson, Raymond, Jr_---...--.---- 5, 400 
CNG, OMNI A occ c ccc cnccen 5, 800 
Hunsicker, Albert B.=......:....... 5, 600 
magmann, Albert A. ....<-..~....--. 5,600 
Maddox, Robert L., Jr_............. 5, 400 
OE: SPORE WN vtnsincwc nc wncadeee 5, 400 
SEED, WME Ge intceen cnn meccnccam 5, 800 
Remboldt, Woodrow-....--.....-.-.. 5, 600 
Rh; GHEE Mkkicninenacnsesccagene 4, 600 
ee ee 5, 350 
Campbell, Genre BB... ...--....caase 5, 100 
Carewnigns, Ween Pinincns- i scc cone 5, 100 
Chediater, Arthur W..........cnccnce 5, 225 
onegen, Dalies-G. ..<...-.--<-<-< 4, 600 
SUNG DRONNEG Besse iecnccnesccccannk 4, 850 
ee are 4, 600 
semeerg, Mugs Ta coco. ose ead 4,600 
Beare, - MAG BP acccccccncnncccnss 4,975 
Woodward, Charles M...-..-.------. 4, 600 
ee, CR MO ccicwscnicncedeaces 3, 825 
SRE, MN: Dine csicandcinceaceaen 3, 825 
I: SOONG Riccccctinuacckncessane 3,950 
SOR, POH PO ciniawnnnicscccncagee 8, 825 
oe ee 3, 852 
ns RE Pin cucccurwentacaces 8, 825 
Pens, SUS: Cy DP cwiewcanniweinte 3,950 
HoGpauir, Prancis O.....<.-s-c.ca6 3, 825 
Hoveepian, Richard................ 3, 825 
Lesonsky, Seymour A........-.---.. 3, 825 
ee ee 3, 825 
SNE i icncnvenedéninucsectn 3, 825 
BMischell, Rexford: I:....--...-c<ess 3,950 
ee 8 a en 3, 825 
Robinson, Eugene J...--.-.-.--..-.. 3, 825 
MONROE) 200 Wir cedcswansccccccnncncea 3, 825 
Ghimonu, -Thnemes. Ts. 6ecec ce cccsan 3, 825 
WEST |: WOME 0 ininntancncaknsowam 8, 825 
Vee, Derwend: Bike cencewesnnccsss 3, 825 
oe | 3, 825 
Woscott, Robert AM.......5.6..5-<c5 4,325 
FP ncn cna iwicnnsecininsen 3, 825 
TT 3, 825 
TIRIREA, -SONNRG: Bic cic ccimewcuecus 3, 825 
Sener, DOPOO Ben cncennsvscctiananee 3, 450 
Tet, GE Rasantaccuacasctcncenn 3, 825 
pening, BN0er Ge na caivcenccnsscsnce 3,350 
a ae 3,100 
a 3,100 
Shamshoian, George----.----------- 3, 100 
ee 3,100 
eS ae 2, 650 
Porbes,. B6elvin. BMncncennceccecasse 2, 650 
Matehine, ARQ Banncccccccecscuas 2, 730 
Eaebon, Cy POGRNSG. .nnnsss.nsiacvnncs 2, 650 
RO DON Bc ccctncsccseccdeutions 2, 650 
MacIntyre, Donald C....-.......... 2, 650 
Peterson, Peggy L....--.-~.6-.-02-c0 2,650 
DOTA, BERET Baiincewenwninsccincceoe 2, 650 
Walters, Bonny Roca wccni es cccnnude 2, 650 
BRERA, CORLIEG V ccc iwewedncdantnone 6, 400 
Barbour, A. Richmond....--.....-. 5, 600 
Graham, Stephen E., Jr...-.---...-. 5, 600 
Pergumen, eth As cennacencecsccncen 4, 600 
Sopeenten; GAO, Gane acaccocecncccso 4, 725 
Cameron, Kenneth.............- ——- ane 
Bese; WHE Dac osc ncccnennscce 3, 825 
ST, GUE Ts ck cccicencammmaioes 3, 825 


Bremer, Beware PP. wccccdscncaccccs 
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SO ER The een cecesaedoneans $3, 450 
Mullarney, William E_..-.-~.-.--... 3, 450 
SCO Mins oan cap eawne 3,100 
SI. II cdc socn ox crecenin inh sce tpi a 2,875 
PANO, TAURINE Gian dc cane unnccens 2,955 
BEER, PONE We cnc cccccneuenane 2, 650 
SEONG, JOSUPUING. Co cncancceus 2, 890 
POIs; TEOPIONIG Bic se eee csncececn 2, 890 
Cen eP; “TWOPINO” Mn cc ecmocpaans 2, 650 
PAEENOES TICROUEY Deknasccadnnsasnwan 2, 650 
PRR: TONE TE San Son ckcccdcnnancees 2,875 
POC, TRONS “TW. ccncee mane 2,650 
SO SVR. Deon caccnwnnncannnnicnes 2, 650 
SENG SIs te oe ice cea 2, 650 
Zemning,; Overt Fie. cook cnccnaccs 6, 400 
RIOR oie od nn acomene 5, 400 
OE I 5, 400 
MD NG Utésccaccceccclencnckee 3, 825 
mertube,-Leowie B...==..--<.<..5.< 3, 825 
wees; ROMO: Oso ao soe cca ncnect 4, 450 
maecintyre, Alfred B......-..-...-<5 4,075 
WECee eee Wa 2s oocccnsececonkhu 4, 200 
PURDON SENET a cece cceccccde access 3,950 
Morgan, Thomas M----.------------ 3, 825 
Sele: “SNE Rect eee 4,575 
eet, SetON asec scccccsat. cic eee 4,075 
aeg10t) SNES Ps PP cc ascccaseccsce 3, 725 
Watkins; Gerald W....-....-..<.... 3,950 
Peete, MOTT Bice irericnichdwucneade 3, 450 
Srabaker; Gamuel D...-<-=..-...... 3,450 
Eremntem, .GORR Di Tcccccccacut scans 3, 450 
eee, awed? Fcc ewenig Se 3, 700 
Kennedy, William A...-..-.---.---. 3, 450 
Longworth, Arthur L..-..-.--.-..-.-. 3, 450 
Richmond, Louis E_..------.-----.. 3, 825 
Seeeer, SNM -Osccswccccc cok seckes 3, 450 
Sms, TAM Pesci dnc ccaccsnes 3, 825 
Vaughan, Richard W-.-............ 3, 950 
SO COOP Ms Sousa nck cc sseed 3, 450 
memson, Clavide W..0.--....5.-.5- 3,100 
ayten,- AOPGOR  Tgecoc5 ae ka 3, 100 
OEY, RIDE Bie scccccnccasecocasss 3, 350 
wamen, BAIOle -Waicccciccsteeccuaw 3, 100 
COR, GONG Pscneniivciuueieusinae 8, 225 
OR, BOOP. Css ckscccccnecntcedsud 3, 450 
Ae a ee 3, 100 
Sees, WROGRTION We ccaccniconncdasae 3, 100 
MoCarton, Frank W................ 3,475 
MoCiure, Marelad Pin. nsccccsiccces 3,100 
POO, RIGOR: Ba scccccsncccscdcst 3, 225 
NE, ATOUOOR Miss ccacsnwsenicncnde 3,100 
ee a eee ee 8,100 
BRMICy, MAVisacacccccdacccdcdascs 3, 475 
Simonson, Rudy A.............<... 3, 225 
Weteon, Donel fs... ncccccaccsane 3,100 
PN, BER danastincnccccccccaicsin 2, 955 
Aimquist, Richard R............-.. 3, 225 
CARTE; MOPMAR Bos isiowsiecccscascs 2,875 
Crownover, Byram L..-...--..------. 2, 875 
Dunaway, Quentin................. 3,035 
TURNING, EVAN Misc ccccucdacsasans 2, 875 
Fitzsimonds, Harry W............. 2,955 
C168; PUBCON Daiccincccncinntcannnnce 2, 875 
Thy BOO Ds daewnnmncadccucuteee 2, 875 
TE GONE Bein cswicccdccceweacs 3, 035 
ee ee ee 2, 875 
GRRE, QO Dac sicnceccccnuvsace 2,955 
Malandrini, Charles J_.---..--.--. 2,955 
Mansfield, Eugene H-_-_---.--------. 2,875 
Be: CE Dinnisenneccinccuceategs 2,875 
MicOusker, Thomas J............... 3, 035 
Saree, RIGO Banc cnccc ccc sccccic 2,955 
Fee e) TON Tac cneasccnk cccusece 2,955 
ere: GON Mi suis ceccsccceuces 2, 875 
Randolph, Willard 8. ............... 2,955 
Rn, “SOR si knewaswiscngcestete 3, 035 
Shaw, Tiese -A,,- OP ---55600.225606 2, 875 
Chambers, Samuel OC.............<. 2, 650 
Cocmran, Thomas PF... .......5<.... 2, 650 
Cereven Gee Be so wccceese sce eckcws 2, 650 
Halstead, James H.....=........-.. 2, 650 
penete, BOW Pio. eee clues 2, 650 
Ee a 2,875 
NONE Bes iis ere Ceatebee 2, 650 
renee, Ov Une. 5 once acke oe 2, 650 
Lengacre, Marshal P.~.....-..-..... 2, 450 
weeeearen, Bari) ‘Bn enn ne 2, 650 
PTUUS, WISIOE Mencanonscneoneanee 2, 450 
TEU, As Bis) Clon nanannoamcenanan 2, 450 
eT, 2e ee Phan nn on cca cccnte~ 2, 450 
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Candlin, Maevis Serr, Eugene F. 
Matthews, Richard E Drake, Cedric P 
Smoot, Ferrol J Preul, Herbert C. 
Bradford, Hughes Turner, William S 
Cameron, Clinton J Grant, Phillip W 
Knight, Norman V. Corotto, Robert A 
Nystrom, Connie J Hurst, Verla S 
Casares, Robert P. Perko, John L. 
Hejny, Adeline R Kemp, Ward A 
Mabry, Vernon R Mote, Robert G 
Salontai, Andrew P Palmer, Howard B 
Lawyer, Arthur W Shollenberger, N. A 
Wilson, Albert M. Jr Barton, Dearl E 
Robinson, Jesse S Boyns, Robert M. 
Diehl, Donald A Dickerson, Floyd B 
Woodard, Thomas D Fisher, Charles H 
Hardesty, Frank M 
Doebele, Walter J 
Greenlaw, Arnold Z 
Rogers, Glenn M Wagner, Robert P 
Rhodes, Willard M Loman, Jack E 
Ward, Joann Shogren, Clarence E 
Krinsky, Joseph S. Wilson, Melvin A 
Gambini, Salle M Martinez, Joe G 
Burnett, Richard E 
Hedges, Max T 
McClure, Alfred M 
Bachand, Emile P 
Heath, Albert D 
Flick, Nancy L Johnson, Cort T. 
Hishida, Grayce M McDonald, William F 
Mowry, Glen M Nielsen, Wade F 
Young, Arthur H Pickett, Lowell B 
Hubbard, Ernest L Welsh, John J 
McMillan, Preston Davis, Dean W. 
Davis, Norman K. Farr, Thomas S 
Ridge, Donald L Garst, Lloyd E 
Pennel, John A., Jr Gerbracht, Charles T 
Garrett, Cecil D McMullin, Floyd H 
Boje, Arlie H Robinson, William J 
Salazar, Benjamin T Cole, Lloyd P 
Boswell, George W Cook, John C., Jr 
Ungraded employees, 135. Creighton, David, Jr 
Crossman, Walter A 


Cachuma project personnel under jurisdic eee : carn = 


tion of project office, Goleta, Calif. Eggen, Orville N 
Crocker, Emmett R Elwell, Joseph O 
Englund, Arthur N Evans, 

Schaffert, John J Fertig, John L., Jr 
Sullivan, Cornelius Heath, Albert V. 
Costanza, Jennie V Heidt, Vernon A 
McWilliams, S. Allen Hill, Walt 

Tracy, Floyd W., Jr. Irvine, Marvin L. 
Berry, Joel C Joswick, Stephen 
Hickerson, Robert B. Kline, Harry D 
Hughes, Howell P 

Nelson, Rex H 

Shumway, Frank L., Jr Maynes, Lloyd B 
Ensor, Edward S Neel, Arthur F 


Hunt, Benora H Patten, Oscar S. 
Burns, James W. Pollish, Edward T 
Cook, Catherine Purdy, Charles B 
Crocker, Rosella Rhames, Clarence O 
Ingels, Olive B Rhodes, Melville W 
Kysely, Marjorie I Rohr, James E. 
Langlo, Palma L Ruden, Alton L 
Litchfield, Aneita W. Schrup, Robert J. 
McNeil, Roderick O Stack, John W 
McWilliams, Mary Lou Wright, John D 


Nelson, Hallie C Wyrick, Ray C 
Barr, Mary A Bowen, Donald A 
Dartanner, Louis Burnett, Harold J 
Loveland, Paul W Everson, Martin 
Plescia, Nina Gear, Joseph A 
Querfurth, Frieda E Joswick, Edward R 
Thorusen, Blanche E Michel, Charles F 


Corn, Barbara T. Palato, Carman G 
Flynn, Patricia L Pilling, Irving E 
Mikos, Mary Roach, James E 
Ridge, Saidee C Swift, Harry, Jr 
Sanborn, Lucile H Wehrli, Richard E 
Arata, Benjamin L Wolford, Edw. E 
Calderon, Bernard S Cooper, ‘William p 
Echarren, Alfonso M Eagan, Charles G 
Glover, Alfred L Ginter’ aie 
Kyriakidis, Frank B Holland Elton L 
Stodden, Leo J , 
Hamilton, John 8. eee gee ee Dini exdeniccabani 
Gray, Donald A , 

Bradley, Earl H Montgomery, Paul 

Ellis, William C ODonnell, James 8...2-02ccncconce a a 


Ross, Thomas G 
Smith, Millard R 
Trefzger, Robert E 
Twitchell, John J 
Tye, Edward J. 
Varner, R. Loren 
Winbourn, Jack W 
Alderson, H. Scott 
Allen, Jack A 
Ginn, Willie Quin 
Grabow, John S. 
Massey, Edward H. 
Morgan, Robert H 
Wolford, Lyle R. 
Barsaloux, Lawrence 
Benedetto, Chas. P 
Boyd, Gordon H 
Chenoweth, Albert H 
Gibson, Edward G 
Huestis, Robert C 
Ireland, James V 
Law, Claude M 
Peck, Myron H. 
Runte, Clifford 
Sangster, William B 
Cordero, Frank J. 
Drew, Robert S 
Hubble, Paul Wilford 
Kirsten, Otto C., Jr 
Molina, Jesse E. 
Murray, Garrick E 
Nelson, Darryl F. 
Noggle, Leonard S 
Heusted, Wellington V 
Agnew, Robert C 
Audio, Leo A 
Daly, Lawrence A 
DeMarais, Howard A 
Farrior, Davis W 
Freeman, George Kirk 
French, Harold E 
Gardner, Peter D. 
Kirtley, Donald E 
Lawler, Francis J. 
Lindsay, Luke D 
Marker, Roy B 
Ruth, Ernest C 
Westlake, Albert J 
Ungraded employees, 2. 


Employees working out of Tule Lake, Calif., 
under jurisdiction of Klamath project 

McAnulty, Luther 

Pedrizetti, Frank L 

Barkhurst, Roscoe R 

Houck, Robert H 

Baker, Carl C 

Bollinger, John A 

Canfield, Roy E 

Donathan, George C 

Hyde, Donald R 

Jackson, Herbert D 

Kniskern, Harold L 

Loveland, Wallace G 

Rogers, Lloyd C 

Sammis, Joseph V 

Sharp, Donald E 

Turner, Justyn M 
Ungraded employees, 24. 


Escondido, Calif. 


McCoy, John D 
Johnson, Donald K 
Bristow, Julius L. 
Shultz, Ruth E 


San Bernardino, Calif. 


Smith, Frank R 
Smith, Betty J 


Coachella, Calif. 


Hale, Charles S 
Reger, James S 

Van Loo, Herman W 
D’Alessandro, A. S 
Williams, Hubert M 
Taylor, Chester O 
Kaltenbach, Charles J 
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Nielsen, Horten J 
Wilson, Dedrick F. 
Hartley, Albert E 
Briggs, Earl L. 
Butterworth, D. S 
Caffey, Eldred Y 
Chambers, Robert E 


Davidson, Arthur W 
Harrington, John C 
Hoffstot, Marion L 
Metz, Alfred L 
Nasman, Henning 
Turley, Sylvester J 
Marye, William C., Jr 
Simillie, James 
Faulhaber, Freda H 
Baer, Eva G 
McCormick, James L 
Williams, Henry T. 
Mix, Leandro J 
Fariester, James H 
Kabrich, Thomas H 


Stewart, Guy L 
Goodell, Edward S. 
Wade, Willis B 
Wade, Wilburn C 
Snyder, Carl W. 


Parker Dam, Calif. 


Sweany, Fay H 
Axton, Nathan L--.-- 
Talla, Joseph 
Walker, Fenton G 
Cox, Darrell J 
Noah, Waiter W 
Gibbs, John E., Jr 
Clemens, Clarence N 
Griffiths, Kenneth C 
Jacobs, Ralph R 
Esquerra, Jesus T. 
Homer, 
Schwanbeck, P. R 
Jones, Joanne A 
Nelson, Juanita J 
Price, Jack Z 
Sutton, Vernon G 
Brown, Aldace 
Latimer, Viola G 
Lynn, Ruby L 
Nellis, Jack 
Williams, Orson E 
Francis, James 
Hardy, James L 
Nelson, James L 
McHale, Patrick F 


Allen, Hubbard L 
Arnold, Jack E .07 
Bagwell, .O7 
Bixby, George F . 15 
Bly, Clarence D . 275 
Booth, Oliver K . 625 
Brewer, Ernest R - 825 
Brite, Leroy. .07 
Burk, Harry H . 48 
Canterbury, Fred C., Sr . 32 
Chambers, Clement W . 48 
Cobb, Walter T . 83 
Combs, Joseph T. . 65 
Cook, Ollie L . 195 
Cox, Robert W . 86 
Crawford, Chester M .07 
Davis, Donald - 65 
Dickey, Clyde V 07 
Downey, William D .07 
Dugger, . 50 
.07 
Enas, Carl H . 825 
Erwin, Joseph F. . 74 
Erwin, Marguerite S 45 
Fails, Calvin D 21 
Gentzler, Edward C., Jr. : 
Green, May A 14 
Gregg, Donnie D -98 
Harry, Queena - 625 
Hoggatt, Ernest O 07 
Holmes, Daniel - 625 
Hylton, Lawrence G .07 
Jones, William A 07 
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Per hour 
Kramer, Anthony G. A 
Krause, Fred . 50 
Lee, Glen C 37 
Lewis, Sanford J 3 
Long, Sell W . 52 
Lopez, Fernando F . 195 
Lynn, Claude W. .07 
Lynn, Marion E . 86 
McCullough, Ace M . 62 
McCullough, Ralph E .37 
Mann, Norman A .37 
Moberly, Maurice S . 65 
Moore, Fred A . 275 
Neatherlin, Robert L . 35 
Nelson, Leroy L . 86 
Nolan, Fernando C . 52 
Nollette, Lawrence A . 275 
Partridge, Glenn R .21 
Pidduck, Thomas I .07 
Pipins, Jane L .14 
Pipins, Joseph M . 04 
Radford, Thomas J . 387 
Rhea, Francis A . 40 
Ripberger, John A . 55 
Scott, Dempsey D - 625 
Scott, Gilbert K me" 
Scott, Roland W . 825 
Short, Sam A . 825 
Smith, John E . 66 
Smith, William H .52 
Stanley, Robert C., Jr . 86 
Sorrells, Earnest L . 07 
Sticht, Otto T . 65 
Stires, Charles R . 40 
Sullivan, Leo R a 
Swayze, Bert .07 
Swick, Ernest L . 05 
Tabor, Fannie Lou . 70 
Tabor, Thurston L . 025 
Thompson, Steven J . 86 
Trammell, Lawrence V .37 
Trammell, Lurlyn W .37 
Vandenburg, Jesse O .05 
Wade, Willie M . 625 
Wilkinson, William B . 20 
Willis, Raymond M . 65 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Coffey, Richard J 
Meade, John McB 
Nathanson, Milton N 
Aten, Richard V 
Buckner, Foster 
Meaney, John S 
Burgess, Kenneth L 
Cochran, Wallace C. D 
Bialis, Mary 
Hendrickson, Elizabeth 
Schwartz, Frances A 
Garrett, Theodore R 
Beckfeld, Lloyd H 
Blecker, Earl 

Wallace, Patricia A 


Needles, Calif. 
Oliver, Paul A 
Burress, Hyder B 
Domingue, Davis P 
Benn, Roger W 
Burley, Fred, Jr 
Barlow, Joseph L. 
Moss, Eugene R 
Tribble, Robert H 
O'Bannon, F. William 
Drake, John M 
Gillespie, Duncan R 
Tryon, Agnes A 
Allen, Suzanne M 
Crousore, Richard R. 
Perry, Frank C 
Downs, Cletus A 
Scrivner, Alex T. 
Washburn, James A 
Browne, George W 


Hughes, Earl R 
Mack, Lyal S 
Fox, Charles O. 
Calderon, John C 


February 14 


Per hour 
Calderon, Rufino C . 79 
Casas, Tony D .79 
Conte, Victor . 79 
De Leon, Lorenzo B . 79 
Fass, David R - 79 
Gutierrez, Louis .79 
Hernandez, Jose G . 79 
Jolly, Harry R 79 
Kopp, Richard . 79 
Luna, Fernando G . 79 
McDowell, Sanford P . 79 
Reynolds, Earl W . 79 
Salas, Antonio S . 79 
Scroggins, Olen A . 79 
Silva, Jesse M . 79 
Silva, Terene M _- 
Clemons, Benjamin F . 04 
Johnson, Robert H >, 04 
McDaniel, Robert M . 04 
Reil, Harold W . 04 
Christensen, Henry D . 625 
Steward, John R . 625 
Wilson, Lee N . 44 
Willoughby, Leroy M . 84 
Cox, John H . 04 
Diaz, Tony T . 0. 
Mendez, Filomeno . 04 
Rascoe, Alpha L . 04 
Hudson, John G . 50 
McVey, Ralph H . 50 
Medlin, Alfred C . 55 
Alvarez, Joseph R .89 
Bull, Thomas F .89 
Campbell, Clayton E . 89 
Villegas, Joe C . 89 
Alcaida, Benny M .75 
Martin, Samuel . 15 
Orzel, Henry J . 15 
Andrada, Adolfo M . 79 
Anderson, James A . 79 
Armenta, John G . 79 
Barrios, Arthur T . 79 
Barrios, Efrain T . 79 
Gallaga, Frank B 79 
Gaytan, Armando P 79 
Guerrero, Robert B . 79 
Hardy, Willie M .79 
Hernandez, Aurelio G .79 
Jenkins, Harwood 1.79 
Lopez, Ernesto R 
Martin, Elijah .79 
Renfro, Bithel H . 79 
Lacy, Robert E .79 
Kerns, David R 79 
Walker, John . 50 
Graham, Cecil S., Jr . 43 
Goodman, Ralph E .19 
Robinson, Robert B .19 
Schooler, Loyd D . 30 
Moore, Harold E .90 
Martin, Robert B .79 
Martinez, Rudolph H 79 
Puentes, Leopoldo 719 
Quiroz, Joe R 79 
Richard, Robert L 79 
Rios, Robert R .79 
Roman, Boldo R . 79 
Shepherd, Warren E . 79 
Silva, Carlos V .79 
Smith, Frank G .729 
Vega, Felipe B . 79 
Wilson, Dan 79 
Wilson, Tandy D -79 
Case, Calvin J . 59 
Norman, Elmer H . 59 
Seidel, William C . 59 
Walker, Merle E . 59 
Bartlett, Earl M . 30 
Hoover, John D . 80 
Carlson, Arthur T . 26 
Stephenson, Harold 
Blaine, James W 
Hansen, Harold E 
Hett, Joshua J 
Tobler, Owen J 
Olson, Gustaf 
Allwine, Joseph L 
Carroll, Glen P 
Dunks, James B 
Folmsbee, Stephen S 
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Per hour 
Parsons, Roy 
Smith, Robert B 
Cardona, Robert 
Hutton, Paul 
Poe, Raymond M 
Givens, William R 
Grisham, Louis D 
Keller, Edgar E 
Murray, Donald W 
Ackerly, Julian E 
Gibson, Maurice R 
Gray, Matthew D. 
Perry, Carl R 
Ponce, Antonio T. 
Kline, Oliver J 
Black, John L 
Hunt, Clinton F. 
Clark, Earl H., Jr 
Watson, Billy B 
Wilson, Jack E 


Blythe, Calif, 
Stringfellow, Robert L 
Clendenon, Donald C 
Nelson, Alfred J 
Groom, Curtis M 
Amerian, Azad 
Dutton, Kingsley, Jr 
Compton, Lawrence M 


Hefner, Ross W 


A list of employees engaged in drilling 
operations on the Stampede Reservoir site, 
Little Truckee River, Washoe project (Cali- 
fornia-Nevada) for the past month: 

Per hour 
Rollie E. Voss, drill foreman 
Grant Anderson, drill operator helper. 
Devor Hampton, drill operator helper- 


1.38 
1.38 


This drill crew operates throughout region 
4 and i+ is expected they will work at the 
Stampede Reservoir site for approximatzly 
one more month and then proceed to Gard- 
nerville, Nev., for a different assignment. 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, I as- 
sume the Congress does not want to be 
deceived. I hope this session of Con- 
gress will instruct a subcommittee to 
study the methods by which the United 
States Government can get out of com- 
petitive business. ‘These are subjects 
for the consideration of local govern- 
ment and for local control. 

Competitive business guarantees a 
growing tax base for growing popula- 
tions in the local areas. Government 
participation and competition means the 
destruction of that tax base. It creates 
further necessity for more and greater 
subventions to the local areas with in- 
cidental controls. 

I know there are those who believe 
that to be for political water and politi- 
cal power is to be politically wise. I have 
made this statement to the House be- 
cause I believe it. I think it. I know 
that this Congress must eventually do 
something about it. I am no worshiper 
of the great and rich. I believe local 
control of private power monopoly is 
necessary. I believe local control of 
public power is just as necessary. I 
only ask you to look at the record and 
the facts. 

The amount of water that can be 
moved from one watershed to another 
in California under the Central Valley 
project is now a subject of litigation. If 
we assume that eventually one million 
acre feet will be movable, it means that 
the salary cost of permanent employees 
of the Bureau of Reclamation in Cali- 
fornia alone will amount to $i2 per acre- 
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foot. In the calendar year 1951, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation produced and sold 
2,240,000,000 kilowatt-hours of power. 
That, I understand to be the maximum 
power producible under the expenditures 
heretofore made in the Central Valley 
project. The salary expense alone pres- 
ently payable in California for Bureau 
permanent employees represents a cost 
of over 5 mills per kilowatt-hour for that 
power. Private enterprise is now selling 
power in California to some of our cities 
for less than 6 mills per kilowatt-hour 
and are presumably making a profit. I 
remind you that these figures of sal- 
ary cost have nothing in them to reflect 
repayment of the current estimated total 
cost of $661,000,000 for the Central Val- 
ley project. 

How long will these Bureau employees 
be in California? If they are there until 
the project is paid off, it will take a bil- 
lion dollars for salaries alone. That is 
a lot of money, Mr. Speaker, to just set 
up a new Federal system of taxation. 


SALARY INCREASE PROPOSED FOR CER- 
TAIN SUPERVISORY EMPLOYEES OF 
THE POST OFFICE MOTOR VEHICLE 
SERVICE 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to adjust the 
salaries of certain supervisory employees 
of the Post Office motor vehicle service. 

The motor vehicle supervisors referred 
to in this bill are career employees who 
operate the Government-owned vehicle 
service and who are charged with the 
operation and maintenance of the great 
fleet of trucks which you so frequently 
see on our city streets bearing the words 
“U. S. mail.’”” These men have banded 
themselves into one of the finest associ- 
ations in the postal service, the National 
Federation of Post Office Motor Vehicle 
Employees, and it is this organization, 
through their secretary, Paul M. Cas- 
tiglioni, that has prevailed upon me to 
seek this corrective readjustment of their 
salaries. 

This bill is designed to correct many 
existing inequalities in the present laws 
and at the same time provide salaries 
commensurate with the responsibilities 
these men are required to assume. These 
motor vehicle supervisors must have a 
thorough knowledge of fleet truck main- 
tenance and operation. They not only 
must be fully qualified in the mechanics 
of a very specialized service, but in ad- 
dition, are required to maintain all the 
official records relative to this operation. 
In many respects they are comparable 
to traffic managers, accountants, auto- 
motive engineers, and fleet operators, 
whose salaries in private industry are 
three or four times greater. 

The cost of this corrective legislation 
is very small and I sincerely hope that 
it will receive favorable consideration in 
the very near future, 
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THE PRESIDENT, JOE SHORT, AND ED- 
WARD W. BARRETT 


Mr. SIEMINSKI, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to include in the Recorp at this point two 
series of letters, one, between the White 
House Secretary to the President, Joe 
Short, and myself; and the other be- 
tween Assistant Secretary of State Ed 
Barrett, who headed the Voice of 
America, and the President. 

Before my initial interview with the 
President last month, I sent a clipping 
from Newsweek magazine to Joe Short; 
I thought I would like to clarify state- 
ments the paragraph contained. News- 
week said that Joe Short was uncomfort- 
able in his job, that he was unhappy 
because the President was inept in press 
matters and that Joe Short was going 
to quit. Naturally, I felt it would be 
strange to meet a secretary to a Presi- 
dent with no confiderze in his Chief. I 
asked Joe how he felt about it. Follow- 
ing is his letter of January 16 ad- 
dressed to me: 


THE WHITE HOoUvsE, 
Washington, January 16, 1952. 
The Honorable ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear AL: The Newsweek clipping which 
you sent me could not have been more in- 
accurate. I am not uncomfortable in my 
job. I do not think the President is inept 
in press matters. I am not unhappy about 
anything. The thought of quitting has 
never entered my head. 

The Newsweek paragraph was, in my 
opinion, a deliberate and snide back-hand 
stroke at the President. 

You are 100 percent correct in saying 
that the President is “a great fighter and a 
real President.” I have no doubts about 
his having one of the big places in history— 
and at the same time it is wonderful working 
for him. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH SHORT, 
Secretary to the President. 


In fairness to Newsweek magazine, it 
said that the information would be 
denied. Happily, it was. 

The correspondence between the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Barrett follows: 


[Press release of January 23, 1952] 


The President has today sent the follow- 
ing letter to the Honorable Edward W. Bar- 
rett, accepting his resignation as Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs: 

“Dear Ep: It is with great reluctance that 
I accept your resignation as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Puolic Affairs. I am aware 
of the personal considerations which make 
you feel you must leave the Government. 
Uader the circumstances I feel that I should 
accede to your wishes. 

“I know the tremendous time and effort 
you have given to the direction of the Inter- 
national Information and Educational Ex- 
change Program, and I think the results 
speak for themselves. In the past 2 years 
the program has been so improved and ex- 
panded that you must have a great sense 
of personal satisfaction in the contribution 
you have made in heading up this immensely 
important work. 
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“Under your leadership, the Campaign of 
Truth has played an indispensable part in 
the strusgle for freedom and peace. The 
honorable intentions of the United States 
have been made clear to more and more 
people throughout the world. Even behind 
the iron curtain, millions of people have been 
given renewed hope and courage through our 
broadcasts and other forms of communica- 
tion. The work you have carried forward 
so ably must be continued and expanded. 

“I have every confidence that under its 
new organization our International Infor- 
mation Program will continue to grow in 
effectiveness. . 

“Please accept my most cordial good wishes 
for your success and happiness in whatever 
new endeavor you may undertake. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“Harry S. TRUMAN.” 

Following is the text of Mr. Barrett’s letter 
to the President: 

“Dear Mr. PRESIDEN™: Just 2 years ago, 
you honored me by appointing me Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs. As I 
told the Secretary many weeks ago, I now 
feel compelled to return to private life. I 
therefore respectfully submit my resignation. 

“My reasons are simple: As you recall, I 
originally came into this work with the ex- 
pectation of serving 2 years, and there are 
pressing personal factors that make it im- 
portant to adhere to that schedule. Also, 
now that we have greatly enlarged and in- 
tensified the whole International Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Program, an 
important milestone has been passed. 

“I believe that certain steps to strengthen 
further the status and organization of that 
program are needed, and the Secretary is 
already taking steps toward effecting these. 
The occasion of 11:aking those changes is an 
appropriate time to turn the reins over to 
others. 

“Under the program you initiated as the 
Campaign of Truth some 18 months ago, 
important progress has been made. The able 
team conducting this work has greatly ex- 
panded the scope of the operation, sharpened 
the content, and introduced added spiritual 
and affirmative factors into the output. The 
Voice of America is being strengthened by 
major new transmitters, including one ship- 
borne station. There is now much closer 
integration of psychological operations with 
foreign policy as a whole. With the advent 
of the Psychological Strategy Board and of 
the Psychological Operations Coordinating 
Committee, broad-gaged planning has been 
made increasingly effective. I should add 
that the Department’s public affairs and 
UNESCO programs, with which I am cone 
cerned, are in good hands. 

“In submitting my resignation, I want to 
pay deep tribute to the valiant, loyal, and 
capable team of men and women who carry 
on this work, often at personal sacrifice, and 
sometimes in the face of unjust and unin- 
formed criticisms. 

“I want also to pay tribute to the often 
critical but always constructive work of the 
distinguished private citizens on the two 
advisory commissions set up by the Congress 
and appointed by you. And I want to ex- 
press thanks to those members of both parties 
in Congress who have taken the trouble to 
look into both the substance and the me- 
chanics of this program, and have rallied 
to its support. 

“Finally, let me express my admiration 
of the courageous foreign-policy leadership 
of yourself, Secretary Acheson, and Under 
Secretary Webb, and of your unfailing sup- 
port of this vital work. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“EDWARD W. BARRETT.” 


Mr. Speaker, shortly on the House 
floor, I intend to eulogize the role Ed 
Barrett played in the affairs of this Na- 
tion, in the cause of liberty and justice, 
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in the Voice of America when the run- 
ning dogs of the Kremlin were frothing 
at the mouth with a froth which stunk 
so vilely it forced some to slack their 
grasping hold and turn back—but not 
Barrett, not the Voice of America, not 
truth. Sempre avanti. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. TOLLeFson] for 5 
minutes. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FEDERAL BUILDINGS 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the years since the outbreak of World 
War II the need for new Federal office 
buildings and post offices in the various 
communities of our Nation has become 
increasingly urgent. The situation in 
some areas has become almost desperate. 
The population of the United States has, 
since 1940, increased by approximately 
15 percent. In certain areas, however, 
the increase has been much greater. In 
my own congressional district the popu- 
lation has grown during the period hbe- 
tween 1940 and 1950 from 275,000 to 
455,000—an increase of about 65 percent, 
which is four times as great as the na- 
tional average. Needless to say, this 
population growth in itself has added to 
the need for additional Federal services 
and facilities. Coupled with the great 
increase of Federal activities in the vari- 
ous phases of our national life this need 
has become especially urgent in those 
areas where both the population rise and 
the extent of governmental activity is 
concentrated. 

As indicative of the growth of Federal 
services, may I point to the activity of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. In 
1940 its collections amounted to a little 
over $5,000,000,000. In 1950 the collec- 
tions rose to almost $39,000,000,000. For 
the fiscal year 1953 it is estimated that 
collections will run in excess of $60,000,- 
000,000. In my own State of Washington 
coliections rose from $31,000,000 in 1940 
to $444,000,000 in 1950. Thus, the per- 
centage of increase in my State was far 
greater than the Nation-wide figure. 

During that 10-year period the per- 
sonnel of the Bureau rose from 22,423 to 
55,551. In my State it rose from 305 to 
900. 

Postal services have also increased tre- 
mendously. Postal receipts are perhaps 
the best single factor in determining the 
amount of such services. Between the 
years 1940 and 1950 postal receipts Na- 
tion-wide have more than doubled. In 
my State, and particularly in my home 
city of Tacoma, the increase has been 
greater. 

The need for new Federal facilities in 
many communities existed even prior 
to World War II, and the Government 
at that time launched on a building 
program. In my home city, Tacoma, 
Wash., land was purchased and excava- 
tion on the site for a post-office building 
was started. Then the war broke out and 
the work stopped. Construction funds 
which had been appropriated by Con- 
gress reverted to the general fund un- 
der Presidential order. The same ex- 
perience was had in many other com- 
munities. 
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In 1949 and 1950 Congress once again 
recognized the need for facilities and 
authorized the start of a program of 
construction of a great many Federal 
buildings. Funds were appropriated for 
the drafting of plans and the acquisition 
of new or additional sites. Then hostili- 
ties broke out in Korea and as a conse- 
quence thereof, we are now engaged in 
a national-defense program which, ac- 
cording to many authorities, will last for 
an undetermined number of years. 
Huge sums of money are being appro- 
priated and spent for this program. 
The expenditures of the Government 
exceed its income. Deficit financing is 
in full swing and our overgrown national 
debt undoubtedly will grow larger still. 

Mr. Speaker, the outlook for Federal 
contruction of new facilities in the im- 
mediate future is bleak indeed. Even 
with the cessation of present hostilities 
and a slowing down of the national-de- 
fense program Congress may be reluc- 
tant to appropriate huge funds for Fed- 
eral buildings for some time tocome. It 
is difficult, of course, to foretell what its 
sentiments or those of the people may be 
at a given point. The time must come, 
however, when the overwhelming senti- 
ment and emphasis will be on the side of 
curtailing Federal expenditure. What- 
ever the situation may be with regard to 
the possibility of obtaining appropria- 
tions for Federal buildings, the need for 
those buildings is constantly becoming 
greater. Means must be found to meet 
that need. 

In 1950 I suggested a program of con- 
struction of Federal buildings by private 
concerns with private funds, and a leas- 
ing of those buildings by the Govern- 
ment. At that time it seemed a good 
idea to me, and I believe it still has merit. 

First, it would eliminate the necessity 
of Congress appropriating and spending 
many hundreds of millions of dollars for 
construction purposes. In other words, 
the huge initial outlay of funds, at a time 
when the Government is having financial 
difficulties, would be eliminated. The 
cost to the Government would be spread 
out over a long period. 

Second, the total cost to the Govern- 
ment over a period of time would be 
considerably less. That is the opinion of 
many individuals both in and out of 
Government. The standard of feder- 
ally-constructed public buildings has 
been such that in many instances the 
buildings have been outmoded before 
their full useful life has been reached. 

Third, the buildings leased for postal 
or other Federal purposes would be kept 
on the local tax rolls until such time as 
the Government might acquire the prop- 
erty. The Government holdings of real 
estate have grown so large in many 
States that local tax units are hard 
pressed to find sufficient revenues for 
their functions. Federal properties are 
generally tax exempt. 

Finally, and what is most important, 
the communities which need the new 
facilities so desperately would get them 
much quicker. 

I have introduced legislation which 
will authorize the Federal Government 
to negotiate for such a program of con- 
struction, Briefly speaking, the bill 
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would amend the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 to 
authorize the Administrator of General 
Services to enter into lease-purchase 
agreements to provide for the lease to 
the United States of real property and 
structures for terms not to exceed 30 
years, and for acquisition of title to such 
property and structures by the United 
States at or before the expiration of the 
lease terms. Another measure would 
give the Postmaster General similar au- 
thority with respect to postal buildings. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the fact that 
at the present time there exist materials 
and finance problems which have been 
created by the priority demands of the 
defense program, These problems may 
prevent the immediate undertaking of 
the program which I have suggested. In 
due course of time, however, these prob- 
lems will cease to exist. Such at least is 
our hope. It would be well in the mean- 
time to prepare for a program of con- 
struction of needed Federal buildings at 
the earliest possible opportunity. It is 


my sincere conviction that the use of 
private capital such as I have indicated 
offers the best means of meeting the 
needs for Federal facilities with a mini- 
mum of cost and delay. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] is recognized for 10 minutes. 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
LITHUANIAN DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow, February 16, Americans of 
Lithuanian descent will gather in every 
part of this country to observe the thirty- 
fourth anniversary of the Lithuanian 
declaration of independence declared so 
proudly and hopefully at Vilnius on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1918, by its national council 
under the leadership of Antonas Sme- 
tona. It is fit and proper that we, the 
Congress of the United States, the leg- 
islative branch of the most powerful and 
greatest democracy on earth, pause on 
the occasion of this milestone in the an- 
nals of a brave and courageous people to 
express our admiration for their abiding 
faith and boundless courage, and to ex- 
press not only our sympathetic interest, 
but also to bolster their hopes in their 
aspiration to resume their existence as 
an independent republic in their own 
homeland. In Lithuania itself, its en- 
slaved people are now and have been for 
some time sipping of the cup of sorrow 
and cruelty which has been thrust 
forcibly upon them by the cruel masters 
from within the iron curtain, but the 
observance of February 16 will provide 
these tortured souls with the knowledge 
that wherever free people exist, their 
countrymen together with all freedom- 
loving men are expending every effort to 
bring the day of liberation nearer. 

It is well to note that the observance 
of this occasion is not only of significance 
to Lithuanians "ut to all Americans and 
all liberty-loving people. It was not so 
long ag» when ‘he Lithuanians, with the 
oppressed of the other Baltic States, 
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seemed to be alone in a frantic effort to 
revive the hopes of a struggling people. 
It took a Korea to alert everybody to 
the dangers which these Lithuanian pa- 
triots had faced for so long atime. The 
world of free men is now girding itself 
materially and spiritually to meet the 
challenge of the destructive alien phil- 
osophy which is bent on despoilation, 
murder, and extinction of the body and 
soul of mankind. By these annual ob- 
servances fellow Americar. citizens of 
Lithuanian descent have given a demon- 
stration of implicit faith and trust in the 
eventual triumph of justice and right- 
eousness, such as should be emulated by 
all people everywhere. These annual 
meetings have been milestones in a long 
historical record of a great people to 
achieve the God-given right of self- 
determination. For over 700 years they 
have fought oppression and enslavement, 
whether it was against nomadic invaders 
from Asia, the Teutonic hordes of Ger- 
many, the military might of Czarist Rus- 
sia, the brutality of the invading Nazis, 
and now the atrocities of the diabolical 
godless men of the Moscow Politburo. It 
was such dauntless resoluteness which, 
for example, in 1883, when the Czarist 
oppression prevented them from using 
their own language, the great Dr. Jones 
Basanovicus established a newspaper 
printed in Lithuanian and smuggled it 
from Tilsit in East Prussia. Today, 
while living under the heels of the inter- 
national conspirators, the Lithuanian 
underground is most active in battling 
the police state regime valiantly. Yes, 
this observance must serve as a symbol 
of a people’s determination to be free. 
That will never be denied. 

Our fellow citizens of Lithuanian 


descent are meeting everywhere in a- 


country where each can say what he 
pleases, untrammeled and without fear 
of police intervention or interference. 
He can speak above a whisper without 
fear of betrayal by fellowmen, son, or 
daughter. In contrast, those of his coun- 
trymen who are still within Lithuania’s 
borders are steeped in silence and in sor- 
row, not daring to speak for fear of death 
or brutal, inhuman torture from the 
secret police. These sturdy people, 
speaking one of the oldest living lan- 
guages, now cowering under the iron 
heel of a ruthless oppressor, are given 
hope and encovragement by the voices 
of their brethren in the free air of our 
true democracy. The Soviet Govern- 
ment is doing everything possible to 
liquidate this great race. In a planned 
and deliberate pattern of genocide they 
are doing all they can to liquidate the 
Lithuanians. 

About three and a half million have 
already been deported to Russian slave- 
labor camps where many are killed or 
starved to death, and we know that de- 
portations are still proceeding at the rate 
of two to three thousand each month. 
This ruthless policy of liquidation and 
deportation of Lithuanian people is 
made in order to destroy Lithuanian na- 
tional entity. We were filled with horror 
and anguish when we heard the descrip- 
tion given by Father Braun of the de- 
portation of 36,000 Lithuanians 10 years 
ago. Father Braun, testifying before a 
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House subcommittee on the Katyn Forest 
murders last week, told us of the brutal 
manner in which innocent people were 
routed out overnight and rooted out of 
all that was dear to them. Add to these 
the number of Lithuanians massacred in 
the enforcement of the inhuman collec- 
tivization program and one can hardly 
assess the enormity of the crime that has 
been perpetrated upon these and other 
Baltic people. What Russia is doing 
there is, of course, in line with its dia- 
bolical policy of molding the most formi- 
dable European races of the best tradi- 
tions, into a mass of robots, trained to 
obey the so-called state, which is noth- 
ing more than a group of self-appointed, 
self-perpetuating, power-greedy, godless, 
soulless tyrants. Genocide is but one of 
the many blots on civilization perpe- 
trated and planned by communism. 

But the day of reckoning is nearing. 
Mechanical and technological progress 
has narrowed the face of our orbit. What 
happens in any spot on earth af- 
fects every other spot. We know now 
that free men must unite if freedom is to 
be retained anywhere in this world. 
Lithuanians are no longer alone in this 
fight. Man must learn today to adapt 
himself not only to a new technical, eco- 
nomic, and social life, but also to a new 
political concept. Boundaries no longer 
protect any people whether such bound- 
aries be oceans, Maginot lines, or even 
atomic bombs. Our thoughts must be 
revised; we must now think on global 
terms. We must all hereafter resolve to 
devote ourselves with a passion unequal- 
led in the annals of man to an effort 
which will enable us to work for the 
cause of liberty for all mankind every- 
where. All free people have learned that 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty 
and that such vigilance cannot be re- 
laxed even for a moment. As the great 
envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary, the Honorable Pavilos Zadei- 
kis, of Lithuania, has said, “The freedom 
of any nation is everybody’s business.” 

The aspirations of the Lithuanian 
people will therefore be fulfilled and, 
God be willing, in the very near future. 
Lithuanians have contributed much to 
the material, social, and spiritual wel- 
fare of our country since Alexander 
Carolus Curtius, a Lithuanian nobleman, 
became the first schoolmaster in Nieuw 
Amsterdam, present New York City, 3 
centuries ago. Their indomitable spirit 
and love of freedom has always had the 
sympathetic ear of Americans, and now 
that we are joined in one united effort, 
will continue to receive the support of all 
Americans, 

The Lithuanian people have always 
firmly espoused the inalienable rights of 
man and nations, as well as the princi- 
ples of equality of man and races. In 
the 22 years of its existence as an inde- 
pendent Republic the Lithuanian people 
have demonstrated their capability of 
self-government and the ability to pur- 
sue a program which enabled them to 
develop their creative national talents 
uncer a representative form of demo- 
cratic government. That independent 
Republic will live again. Those people 
will once again have the sovereignty of 
states through international cooperation 
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and under the rule of law, reason, and 
justice. 

That is why we, as Americans, are 
so proud that our country has contin- 
ued to recognize that independent re- 
public. The Lithuanian independence, 
which is still recognized by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, is not a myth 
or a fiction; it is a fact. The words of 
our great Secretary of State, made when 
he condemned Russia’s aggression on 
July 23, 1940, in violation of all treaties 
and all rules of civilized people, reflect 
the spirit of the American people. As 
he stated then, the people of the United 
States are opposed to the predatory ac- 
tivities of any nation. In his words: 

The United States will continue to stand 
by these principles because of the convic- 
tion of the American people that unless the 
doctrines in which these principles are in- 
herent once again govern the relations be- 
tween nations, the rule of reason, of justice, 
and of law—in other words, the basis of 
modern civilization itself—cannot be pre- 
served. 


We Americans subscribe to these noble 
sentiments. We believe in them and we 
know that on the foundations of Ameri- 
can principles of equality, justice, and 
respect of the dignity of the individual, 
Lithuania will rise again to take its place 
among the great independent sovereign 
republics of the world. It is now only 
temporarily deprived of its God-given 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness within its own boundaries, 
but the torch which they have kept burn- 
ing in their hearts will once again radi- 
ate its glow, and the black shadow of 
tyranny will be obliterated. 

Lithuanian people in observing this 
anniversary year in and year out have 
kept a spark of hope burning, and this 
spark will soon ignite into a glowing 
eternal light of freedom, joy, and hap- 
piness for them. Lithuanians have 
coined a phrase, “Be what may, Lith- 
uania will always stay.” We all join in 
the hope and we pray to the Almighty 
that this, the flag of liberty, still held 
high in the minds and hearts of these 
people, will fly again over Lithuania’s 
birthplace. The light of freedom seems 
dim but it is not extinguished. It will 
beam most brilliantly soon. Lithuania 
will always stay—free and independent. 


PROTECTION AGAINST VANDALISM AND 
LAWLESSNESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HELLER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcoOrD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, in a let- 
ter addressed to Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath, dated December 5, 
1951, concerning the recent wave of law- 
lessness and acts of violence against 
Negroes and Jews in Miami, I wrote as 
follows: 

I must ask you, sir, to undertake an ime 
mediate and vigorous investigation of this 
wave of vandalism against racial and reli- 
gious groups in Miami with the aim of ap- 
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prehending the culprits responsible for these 
acts and bringing them before the bar of 
justice * * *, If an investigation is not 
commenced before the new session of Con- 
gress begins on January 8, I shall introduce 
a bill in Congress calling for the most severe 
penalties for those committing such un- 
American and undemocratic acts against 
racial and religious groups, their property or 
their institutions. 


Since then the Attorney General has 
given the FBI unprecedented authority 
to track down the racial terrorists and 
hoodlums in Florida and has told the 
FBI agents to find and deal with the cul- 
prits first and leave jurisdictional mat- 
ters to be settled at a later date. This 
is a very laudable step in the right direc- 
tion and I trust it will bring the desired 
results. 

Notwithstanding the action taken by 
the Attorney General, I have decided to 
introduce my bill in Congress. The rea- 
son for doing so is to strengthen: the 
hand of our Federal authorities and to 
give them the necessary power in mat- 
ters of this nature where their authority 
or jurisdiction may be questioned. In 
my bill I seek to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code by adding a new sec- 
tion to provide protection against van- 
dalism committed on eccount of racial 
or religious prejudice and prescribing 
severe penalties for such acts. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not going to dwell 
at great length on the bombings in 
Miami, which are directed against Ne- 
groes, Catholics, and Jews, since much 
has already been said about it in the 
last few weeks. I do not pretend to 
know whether these bombings are the 
work of the Ku Klux Klan or some other 
un-American group which seeks to foist 
its brand of totalitarianism on peaceful 
law-abiding citizens through violence 
and destruction. But I do know that 
unless we have immediate and effective 
law enforcement we may find ourselves 
with a situation which might rapidly 
get out of control. 

Incidentally, the perpetrators of the 
Miami bombings are still at large, de- 
spite the unprecedented number of FBI 
agents and State law enforcement offi- 
cials on the job. I merely mention this 
for the sake of the record and to state 
that this was another factor which 
caused me to introduce my bill. 

It should be made clear, however, that 
this is a problem which concerns not 
Miami alone, nor Florida alone. It is a 
problem which touches every American 
citizen and every American home, since 
racial tension unfortunately is found in 
many communities throughout the coun- 
try. Only in the last few days we read 
in the newspapers of a Hitler-like youth 
group in Philadelphia, which was being 
inculcated with Nazi beliefs of racial 
superiority and trained in Nazi storm- 
troop tactics. Their first acts were to 
desecrate several Jewish synagogues 
within a few weeks. Mind you, this oc- 
curred not in Germany, but in Philadel- 
phia, the City of Brotherly Love and the 
birthplace of American freedom and 
independence. 

Yesterday it was Miami, today it is 
Philadelphia, tomorrow it may be your 
home city or mine. When local authori- 
ties are either indifferent or powerless 
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in protecting their citizens, it is high 
time for Federal authorities to step in 
and take charge of the situation. There 
should be full cooperation between Fed- 
eral and State authorities in the effort 
to apprehend and punish the criminals, 
Our Constitution guaranties equal pro- 
tection of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness to all citizens, and when these 
are violated it is incumbent upon our 
Government to take the necessary steps 
to assure the people of this country the 
fullest measure of protection under the 
law. It is a challenge which must be 
met and dealt with promptly before our 
freedom, our security, and our way of 
life are permanently undermined and 
wantonly destroyed. Members of law- 
less gangs or groups are traitors to 
democracy and to our country no less 
than those who conspire with other na- 
tions against our own. 

In conjunction with our constitutional 
rights, there is a very important factor 
which we cannot and should not over- 
look. I refer to the treaty power and 
the power to define and punish offenses 
against the law of nations, as contained 
in our Constitution. Thus, article VI of 
the Constitution provides that all trea- 
ties made or which shall be made, under 
the authority of the United States, shall 
be the supreme law of the land; and arti- 
cle I, section 8, empowers Congress to 
define and punish offenses against the 
law of nations. 

Under these two important sections of 
our Constitution, the Supreme Court has 
recognized that Congress has broad 
powers of legislation regarding matters 
which relate to our international affairs. 
Thus, in Missouri v. Holland (252 U. S. 
416, 1920), Mr. Justice Holmes, speaking 
for the Court, said: 

If the treaty is valid, there can be no dis- 
pute about the validity of the statute under 
article I, section 8, as a necessary and proper 
means to execute the powers of the Govern- 
ment. * * * It is obvious that there 
may be matters of the sharpest exigency for 
the national well-being that an act of Con- 
gress could not deal with, but that a treaty 
followed by such an act, and it is not likely 
to be assumed that, in matters requiring 
national action, “a power which must belong 
to and somewhere reside in every civilized 
government” is not to be found. 


Another basis of support for my bill is 
the United Nations Charter, ratified as 
a treaty of the United States, and, spe- 
cifically, the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, which is contained in 
the Charter. Article 55 of that Charter 
provides that the United Nations shall 
promote universal respect for, and ob- 
servance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all, without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language, or reli- 
gion. And, further, under article 56 of 
the United Nations Charter, all members 
are pledged to take joint and separate 
action in cooperation with the Organiza- 
tion for the achievement of the pur- 
poses set forth in article 55. 

Article 2, paragraph 2, of the United 
Nations Charter provides as follows: 

All members, in order to insure to all of 
them the rights and benefits resulting from 
membership, shall fulfill in good faith the 
obligations assumed by them in accordance 
with the present Charter. 
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Moreover, Congress participated in in- 
corporating into international law the 
obligation of a State to protect all per- 
sons within its borders, including the 
State’s own nationals, from discrimina- 
tion because of race or religion in the 
enjoyment of fundamental human 
rights, not only when it ratified the 
United Nations Charter but also when 
it ratified the peace treaties with Italy, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary con- 
taining guaranties that those countries 
would protect racial minorities in their 
midst from discrimination. 

Clearly, as I see it, we have here an 
adequate constitutional basis, either un- 
der the power to implement treaties or 
under the power to define offenses 
against international law, for a statute 
protecting all individuals against vio- 
lence or threats of violence because of 
race or religion. It is my view that Con- 
gress should adopt a statute along the 
lines indicated and thereby fulfill the 
obligations which we, as a nation, have 
assumed toward the other peoples of the 
world. 

In conclusion, my bill aims to provide 
protection against vandalism committed 
because of racial or religious prejudice 
and the basis for this protection is con- 
tained in the United States Constitution 
and the United Nations Charter. Under 
these two documents, one national and 
the other international, my bill seeks to 
promote universal respect and observ- 
ance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all people in the United 
States, without distinction as to race or 
religion. 

I regard the penalties prescribed in 
the bill as quite severe, and they should 
be so if we are earnest about our efforts 
to end such acts of lawlessness. Dam- 
age to any place of worship or a dwell- 
ing which is done out of malice toward 
any person because of his race or reli- 
gion shall incur a fine of $1,000 or a year’s 
imprisonment, or both, for the culprit; 
where the property damage exceeds 
$1,000, the fine shall be not more than 
$10,000 or 20 years’ imprisonment, or 
both; and where death or bodily injury 
was caused to any person, the punish- 
ment shall be death. 

The text of my bill is as follows: 

A bill to amend title 18 of the United States 
Code to provide protection against van- 
dalism committed on account of racial or 
religious prejudice 
Be it resolved, etc., That the Congress 

finds as fact that the succeeding provisions 

of this act are necessary to promote uni- 
versal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race or religion, 
in accordance with the undertaking of the 

United States under the United Nations 

Charter, and to further the national policy 

in that regard by securing to all persons 

under the jurisdiction of the United States 
effective recognition of certain of the rights 
and freedoms proclaimed by the General 

Assembly of the United Nations in the Uni- 

versal Declaration of Human Rights. 

Sec. 2. Chapter 13 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“§ 245. Vandalism on account of race or 

religion. 

“Whoever damages any place of worship, 
dwelling, or other property, real or personal, 
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out of malice toward any race or religion, 
or with intent to ridicule, intimidate, or 
otherwise injure any person on account of 
his race or religion, shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 1 
year, or both, except that whoever in violat- 
ing this section causes property damage in 
excess of $1,000 shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or impriscned not more than 
20 years, or both, and whoever in violating 
this section causes the death or bodily in- 
jury of any person shall be punished by 
death.” 

Sec. 2. The table of contents of chapter 
13 of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof “245. 
Vandalism on account of race or religion.” 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I wish to 
insert in the Recorp my letter to the At- 
torney General, dated December 5, 1951, 
and his reply of December 17, 1951, and 
also an editorial on the subject which 
was published in the Brooklyn Eagle on 
December 30, 1951: 


DecEMBER 5, 1951. 
The Honorable J. Howarp McGRATH, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mz. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I am very 
shocked and perturbed over the racial and 
religious acts of violence perpetrated against 
Negroes and Jews in Miami in recent months, 
particularly during this week. .These acts 
are growing in number and intensity. They 
constitute a serious violation of one of our 
most sacred freedoms—the freedom of re- 
ligious worship. They are a violation of our 
Constitution which guarantees equal pro- 
tection of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness to all our citizens. 

Under the circumstances, and in view of 
the repetition of these acts indicating that 
local authorities are either unable or unde- 
sirous of coping with the situation, I be- 
lieve it is incumbent upon our Federal au- 
thorities to inquire into the situation and 


offer our citizens the fullest protection of- 


the law. 

I must ask you, sir, to undertake an im- 
mediate and vigorous investigation of this 
wave of vandalism against racial and reli- 
gious groups in Miami with the aim of appre- 
hending the culprits responsible for these 
acts and bringing. them before the bar of 
justice. Unless we do so promptly, we stand 
the danger of letting the situation get out 
of hand and spreading to other communities. 

I shall watch closely for any action by the 
Department of Justice in this matter. If an 
investigation is not commenced before the 
new session of Congress begins on January 8, 
I shall introduce a bill in Congress calling 
for the most severe penalties for those com- 
mitting such un-American and undemocratic 
acts against racial and religious groups, their 
property, or their institutions. 

It may be of interest to you that in 1943 
and 1944, when I served as a member of the 
New York State Senate, a similar wave of van- 
dalism swept New York and many churches, 
synagogues, cemeteries, and other religious 
places were desecrated. I introduced a bill, 
known as the Heller bill against desecration, 
which was subsequently enacted by the legis- 
lature at Albany. Under this bill, such acts 
of vandalism were declared a felony instead 
of a misdemeanor, and severe punishment 
was prescribed against the culprits. Since 
enactment of my bill, acts of terrorism, van- 
dalism, or desecration of religious property 
and institutions in New York have ceased. 

I shall be glad to have your views and 
opinion on the need for such a law upon 
our statute books, to apply on a national 
scale. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis B. HELLER, 
Member of Congress. 
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DECEMBER 17, 1951. 
Hon. Louis B. HELLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: This will ac- 
knowledge your letter of December 5, 1951, 
requesting an investigation of recent bomb- 
ings perpetrated against Negroes and Jews in 
Miami, Fla. It is noted that you request, 
also, my views respecting legislation con- 
cerning such violence, which you have under 
consideration for introduction during the 
next session of the Congress. 

Needless to say, I share your views rela- 
tive to the importance of maintaining free- 
dom of religious worship and protecting the 
lives, liberties, and property of our citizens. 
As I informed you in a recent telegram, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has been 
instructed to conduct an investigation so 
that the Department can determine whether 
the Miami incidents involve violations of 
Federal statutes and what, if any, action 
can be taken. I again wish to assure you that 
appropriate measures will be undertaken 
if it is found that any individual has been 
deprived of rights protected by the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States. 

As an indication of my views regarding leg- 
islation proposed in your letter, may I call 
your attention to the fact that, while serv- 
ing in the Senate, I introduced several bills 
designed to implement the President’s civil 
rights program. Among them was bill 8S. 
1726 (81st Cong.), which provided severe 
penalties against two or more persons com- 
mitting or attempting i» commit violence 
upon any person or his property because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin. A 
statute of this nature, together with exist- 
ing conspiracy laws, might well cover most 
of that which your bill would be designed 
to accomplish without offending the tenth 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Sincerely, 
J. Howarp McGratH, 
Attorney General. 
[From the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle of 
December 30, 1951] 


THE TERROR OF FLorIDA Bomps Is A DISGRACE 
TO ALL AMERICA 


The hate-filled explosions that have 
rumbled recently throughout southern 
Florida should reverberate ominously in 
every American heart. The shattering noise 
mocks the pride and determination of this 
country to live up to its much-mouthed 
ideals—freedom for all, equality of man, ab- 
sence of discrimination. 

It would be easier and certainly more com- 
fortable to bury our troubled heads in the 
soft pillowy arms of our own security and 
say: “This is the South. This is not our 
problem.” It would be convenient to pre- 
tend that there is no such thing as tension 
between white people and Negroes in Amer- 
ica. After all, wasn’t the Civil War almost 
a century ago? 

But it is our problem. The death of 
Harry T. Moore, Florida Coordinator of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, is no mere result of gang- 
sterism. It bespeaks of the very sad fact 
that racial hatred still stalks abroad in this 
land of the free. 

This problem belongs to Brooklyn as well 
as Miami. It belongs to Los Angeles and 
Detroit and St. Louis. It reaches into our 
homes and the way in which we instruct our 
children and the manner in which we have 
conducted our own lives. 

In America racial violence has no place. 
How else could we turn to the rest of the 
world and preach the lesson of tolerance and 
brotherhood? That is why we should be so 


concerned about the bombs of Mims, Fla., 
and the death of Harry Moore. 
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It should not be lost upon us—for it cere 
tainly is not lost in the words of the Com- 
munist propagandists—that Roman Catho- 
lics and Jews also are being visited by this 
terrorism in Florida. For the sake of Amer- 
ica, a stop must be put to it. Perhaps a 
man has a right to feel superior. But he 
certainly has no right to exercise this fraud- 
ulent sensation in a violent way. America 
must safeguard its hard-won freedom—free- 
dom for all men—and its precious reputa- 
tion among the other peoples of the world. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. MANSFIELD and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. WittraMs of Mississippi, and to in- 
clude an address by Mr. WINSTEAD. 

Mr. SmitH of Mississippi in three in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. SPENCE and to include a joint res- 
olution of the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

Mr. GatHincs and to include an ar- 
ticle notwithstanding the fact it exceeds 
two pages of the Recorp and is estimated 
by the Public Printer to cost $231. 

Mr. Fioop and to include an editorial 
on the Polish patriot Kosciusko. 

Mr. Ke.uey of Pennsylvania and to in- 
clude an editorial by Mr. Daniel Tobin 
appearing in the Teamster magazine. 

Mr. Teacue (at the request of Mr. BoL- 
LING) and to include a statement. 

Mr. AppoONIzIo (at the request of Mr. 
Bo tuirnG) to include a letter. 

Mr. Bot.ine to include an article. 

Mr. O’NEIL3L in two instances. 

Mr. SHELLEY. 

Mr. Bryson and include a summary of 
testimony taken before the Judiciary 
Committee of the House on the jukebox 
bill, H. R. 5473. 

Mr. FisHER and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. GRANGER. 

Mr. Roptno in two instances and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas and to include 
a speech by Mr. Murray D. Lincoln, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, notwithstanding the additional cost 
will be $224. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas and to include 
remarks by Mr. Frank C. Hilton at the 
congressional banquet. 

Mr. Furco_o and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McKInnon and to insert a speech 
delivered by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota, Mr. McCartuy, on January 15, 
before the Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies. 

M-. SIEMINSKI (at the request of Mr. 
McKinnon) in three separate instances, 
in each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Dorn and to include a speech by 
Secretary Finletter. 

Mr. Kerrey of Pennsylvania on the 
subject of the anniversary of Lithuanian 
independence. 

Mr. ManDENn and to include a speech he 
made last Sunday at the Polish National 
Eome in New York City on the subject of 
Lithuanian independence, and in a sec- 
ond instance to include an editorial. 
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fr. McCartuHy and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. ANGELL in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. KEARNEY. 

Mr. O’Hara and to include an address 
by Judge Joseph R. Jackson, of the 
United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, made at Princeton, N. J., 
on Friday, February 1, 1952. 

Mr. ScrIvNER and to include a portion 
of a proclamation issued by President 
Lincoln setting apart a day for prayer 
in humiliation. 

Mr. Reep of Illinois in two instances, 
in one to include an address by Com- 
missioner Edward M. O’Connor of the 
Displaced Persons Commission at the 
National Resettlement Conference in 
Chicago, Ill., on January 18, 1952, and in 
the other to include an address by Mr. 
Bruce Catton delivered at the Ford The- 
ater on the subject of The Tragedy of 
Hate. 

Mr. Bunce 
D’EwWanrtT) 
matter. 

Mr. D’Ewart and to include an ad- 
dress by Hon. Harry E. Polk, of Willis- 
ton, N. Dak., past president of the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association, at the 
annual convention of that organization 
at Amarillo, Tex., on October 17, 1951, 
which is estimated by the Public Printer 
to cost $280. 

Mr. Patrerson (at the request of Mr. 
Morano) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Morano and to include corre- 
spondence with the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. 

Mr. Van Zanot (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hunter (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) and to include an editorial. 

Mr. BAKEWELL (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) and to include an editorial ap- 
pearing in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Mr. ARENDS and to include a speech 
delivered by the Hon. Rozert A. Tart. 

Mr. Hanp (at the request of Mr. Mar- 
Tin of Massachusetts) in two instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hope in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. BEALL (at the request of Mr. Mi1- 
LER of Maryland) and to include a 
speech. 

Mr. KEATING. 

Mr. Burrert (at the request of Mr. 
REEcE of Tennessee) in three instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Reece of Tennessee in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mrs. Botton in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter, one having 
to do with the United Nations and the 
IRO, and the other with the appoint- 
ment of a commission to commemorate 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
death of John Howard Payne. 

Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. Mumma and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. JoHNnson and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. Mutter in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 


(at the request of Mr. 
and to include extraneous 
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Mr. BLATNIK in two instances, in each 
to include an editorial. 

Mr, CoupEert (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) and to in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI (at the request of Mr, 
MANSFIELD) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McCormack and to include cer- 
tain memorial addresses made by for- 
mer Attorney General Homer Cummings 
and former United States Senator Scott 
W. Lucas in relation to our late distin- 
guished friend Stephen T. Early. 

Mr. RicHarps (at the request of Mr. 
Rosers of Colorado) and to include a 
statement. 

Mr. HELLER (at the request of Mr. 
MILLER of California) in three instances 
and to include in each extraneous mat- 
ter. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on February 11, 1952, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 4948. An act to suspend certain im- 
port duties on lead; and 

H.R. 5448. An act to provide for the tem- 
porary free importation of zinc, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 1 minute p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, February 18, 1952, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1146. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1952, and for other purposes, in the 
amount of $715,238,165, together with sev- 
eral proposed provisions and increases in 
limitations pertaining to existing appropria- 
tions (H. Doc. No. 348); to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

1147. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting audit 
report of Inland Waterways Corporation for 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, pursuant 
to Government Corporation Control Act (31 
U. S. C. 841) (H. Doc. No. 349); to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, and ordered to be printed. 

1148. A letter from the Administrator, 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, trans- 
mitting the quarterly report of contributions 
for the quarter ending December 31, 1951, 
pursuant to subsection 201 (i) of the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1149. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a report for the calendar 
year ending December 31, 1951, covering the 
profe:sional and scientific positions estab- 
lished in the Department of Defense, pur- 
suant to Public Law 313, Eightieth Congress, 
as amended by Public Law 758, Eightieth 
Congress; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1150. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Defense Mobilization, transmitting the quar- 
terly report pursuant to section 304 (b) of 
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the Defense Production Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1151. A letter from the Acting President, 
Board of Commissioners, District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting a draft of a bill entitled 
“A bill to authorize the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to estab- 
lish daylight-saving time in the District”; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

1152. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a report which reviews expendi- 
tures made and activities carried on for the 
period January 1 to June 30, 1951, pursuant 
to section 1008 of the United States In- 
formation and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1153. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on 
records proposed for disposal and lists or 
schedules covering records proposed for dis- 
posal by certain Government agencies; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

1154. A letter from the Chairman, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, to 
make unlawful certain practices of ticket 
agents engaged in selling air transportation, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1155. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting certifications by the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics of the 
cost of rehabilitation and repair of damages 
caused by the United States military forces 
at certain public airports; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1156. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a copy 
of a law enacted by the First Guam Legisla- 
ture, pursuant to section 19 of Public Law 
630, Eighty-first Congress, the Organic Act of 
Guam; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

1157. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled, “A bill to amend 
title 18, United States Code, entitled ‘Crimes 
and Criminal Procedure with respect to State 
jurisdiction over offenses committed by or 
against Indians in the Indian country, and 
to confer on the State of Oregon civil juris- 
diction over Indians in the State’”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1158. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
September 7, 1951, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a cooperative beach erosion con- 
trol study at Pawleys Island, Edisto Beach 
and Hunting Island, S. C., prepared under 
the provisions of section 2 of the River and 
Harbor Act approved on July 3, 1930, as 
amended and supplemented; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


Len 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 5678. A bill to revise the laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, and 
nationality; and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1365). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. LYLE: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 522. Resolution for the con- 
sideration of S. 1244, an act to amend the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 to except 
the Territory of Alaska from certain restric- 
tions upon the making of Federal contri- 
butions, and to amend the provisions thereof 
relating to the taking of oaths by certain 
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civil-defense personnel (Rept. No. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TEAGUE: House Select Committee To 
Investigate Educational Program under G. I, 
Bill. Report pursuant to House Resolution 
93; without amendment (Rept. No. 1375). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union and ordered 
to be printed with illustrations, 


1366). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rules XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 978. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Michi Masaoha; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1350). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2370. A bill for the relief of 
Carl Schmuser; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 4851). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2634. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Aiko Eijima Phillips; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1352). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2841. A bill for the relief of Yai Wing 
Lee; without amendment (Rept. No. 1353). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2920. A bill for the relief of 
Priscilla Ogden Dickerson Gillson de la 
Fregonniere; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1354), Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R.3070. A bill for the relief 
of Giovanni Rinaldo Bottini; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1355). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. . 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R.3124. A bill for the relief 
of Mehmet Salih Topcuoglu; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1356). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R.3136. A bill for the relief of May 
Quan Wong (also known as Quan Shee 
Wong); with amendment (Rept. No. 1357). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 3271. A bill for the relief of 
Toshiaki Shimada; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1358). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R.3524. A bill for the relief of Jan Yee 
Young; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1359). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3592. A bill for the relief of Paul Tse, 
James Tse, and Bennie Tse; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1360). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3825. A bill for the relief of Marlene 
Bruckner; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1361). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary, 
H. R. 4224. A bill for the relief of Mrs. El- 
friede Hartley; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1362). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R.4790. A bill for the relief 
of Helga Richter; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1363). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House, 
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Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4911. A bill for the relief of 
Lieselotte Maria Kuebler; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1364). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2784. A bill for the relief of 
Fumiko Higa; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1367). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3132. A bill for the relief of 
Sister Apolonia Gerarda Sokolowska; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1368). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5185. A bill for the relief of 
Epifania Giacone; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1369). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5389. A bill for the relief of 
Ching Wong Keau (Mrs. Ching Sen); with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1370). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 5525. A bill for the relief 
of Abraham Davidson; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1371). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5558. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Maria Krause; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1372). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5687. A bill for the relief of 
Peter Mihaly Berend; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1373). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 6231. A bill for the relief of 
Gordon Uglow; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1374). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS © 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 6565. A bill making unlawful the re- 
quirement for the payment of a poll tax as 
a prerequisite to voting in a primary or other 
election for national officers; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 6566. A bill to amend section 4472 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, to fur- 
ther provide for the safe loading and dis- 
charging of explosives in connection with 
transportation by vessel; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 6567. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize certain administrative 
expenses in the Government service, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 2, 1946 (60 
Stat. 806), as amended; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 

By. Mr. BEALL: 

H.R. 6568. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a circumferential highway in 
the vicinity of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 6569. A bill to provide supplementary 
unemployment compensation benefits in 
certain cases to workers unemployed during 
the national emergency, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BOLLING: 

H. R. 6570. A bill to require Members of 
Congress, certain other officers and employees 
of the United States and certain officials of 
political parties to file statements disclosing 
the amount and sources of their incomes, the 
value of their assets, and their dealings in 
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securities and commodities; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CAMP: 

H. R. 6571. A bill to amend paragraph 1798 
of the Tariff Act of 1930; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHUDOFF: 

H. R. 6572. A bill to amend the act of June 
28, 1948, relating to the establishment of the 
Independence National Historical Park; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. D’'EWART: 

H. R. 6573. A bill to provide for the sale of 
certain lands in the Fort Peck Indian Reser- 
vation, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. R. 6574. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator to acquire, by 
lease or license, warehouse space for civil 
defense purposes at Sikeston, Mo.; Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Downingtown, Pa.; and Paw Paw, 
W. Va., respectively; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H.R. 6575. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, to provide compen- 
sation for unpaid compulsory labor and in- 
humane treatment of prisoners of war and 
for other enemy violations of the Geneva 
Convention respecting prisoners of war; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 6576. A bill to raise the ceilings on 
subsistence allowance and compensation for 
productive labor received by veterans pursu- 
ing education or training under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 6577. A bill to provide that perma- 
nently disabled individuals (including the 
blind} who are under 65 shall be entitled to 
the same tax treatment of their medical ex- 
penses as they would be entitled if they were 
65, to grant permanently disabled individuals 
an additional tax exemption, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H.R. 6578. A bill to provide for research 
into and demonstration of practical means 
for the economical production, from sea or 
other saline waters, of water suitable for agri~ 
cultural, industrial, municipal, and other 
beneficial consumptive uses, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 6579. A bill to provide vocational re- 
adjustment and to restore lost educational 
opportunities to certain persons who served 
in the Armed Forces on or after June 27, 
1950, and prior to such date as shall be fixed 
by the President or the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 6580. A bill to amend section 4472 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, to further 
provide for the safe loading and discharging 
of explosives in connection with transpor- 
tation by vessel; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 6581. A bill authorizing the President 
to exercise certain powers conferred upon 
him by the Hawaiian Organic Act in respect 
of certain property ceded to the United 
States by the Republic of Hawaii, notwith- 
standing the acts of August 5, 1939, and 
June 16, 1949, or other acts of Congress; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H. R. 6582. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 so as to provide for price sup- 
port for basic agricultural commodities at 90 
percent of parity; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. GREGORY: 

H. R. 6583. A bill to amend subsection (a) 
(4) (D) of the Renegotiation Act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. HARDY: 

H.R. 6584. A bill to amend the Military 
Construction Act of 1951; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H.R. 6585. A bill to continue for a tem- 
porary period the existing tariff classification 
of impure dicalcium phosphate; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H. R. 6586. A bill to create and prescribe 
the functions of a Department of Mineral 
Resources; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. HELLER: 

H. R. 6587. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to provide protection 
against vandalism committed on account of 
racial or religious prejudice; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R. 6588. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 6589. A bill to amend the act of July 
6, 1945, as amended, to provide an adjust+ 
ment in the salaries of supervisory employees 
in the Motor Vehicle Service of the Post Office 
Department; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. O'HARA: 

H.R. 6590. A bill relating to the approval, 
as treaties, of certain agreements negotiated 
by and under authority of the United States 
with foreign states; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H.R. 6591. A bill authorizing construction 
of works to restore to Palo Verde Irrigation 
district, California, a means of gravity diver- 
sion of its irrigation water supply from the 
Colorado River and providing certain bene- 
fits to the Colorado River Indian Reserva- 
tion, Ariz., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RADWAN: 

H.R. 6592. A bill to amend the National 
Defense Act of June 3, 1916, with respect to 
the system of courts-martial for the National 
Guard and the Air National Guard; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H.R. 6593. A bill to amend the Officer Per- 
sonne] Act of 1947 to provide for an equitable 
and pro rata distribution of temporary pro- 
motions between qualified officers of the Reg- 
ular and Reserve components of the Army 
serving on active duty; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. RHODES: 

H. R. 6694. A bill to repeal section 618 of the 
Revenue Act of 1951; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 6595. A bill to amend the act of July 
12, 1950 (Public Law 609, 81st Cong.), as 
amended, so as to provide free postage for 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States who as a result of service in Korea 
are hospitalized outside the continental lim- 
its of the United States; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 6596. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to require State agencies in 
determining need to disregard the value of 
land held in trust for Indians; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. STIGLER: 

H.R. 6597. A bill to provide for the sale 
by the Secretary of the Army of land allo- 
cated for cottage-site development in reser- 
voir areas; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 6598. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to enter into lease- 
purchase agreements to provide for the lease 
to the United States of real property and 
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structures for terms of more than 5 years but 
not in excess of 30 years and for acquisition 
of title to such properties and structures by 
the United States at or before the expiration 
of the lease terms, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

H.R. 6599. A bill to modify and extend the 
authority of the Postmaster General to lease 
quarters for post-office purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. VELDE: 

H. R. 6600. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, so a$ to provide a meth- 
od for the settlement of labor disputes which 
will eliminate some of the harmful conse- 
quences of work stoppages and lockouts; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 6601. A bill to amend the act of July 
16, 1892 (27 Stat. 174, ch 195) so as to extend 
to the Secretary of the Navy, and to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury with respect to the 
Coast Guard, the authority now vested in the 
Secretaries of the Army and Air Force with 
respect to the withholding of officers’ pay; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WERDEL: 

H.R. 6602. A bill to provide for the sale 
by the United States of certain facilities be- 
ing used for a business or commercial pur- 
pose; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 6603. A bill to amend the act ap- 
proved April 24, 1950, entitled “An act to 
facilitate and simplify the work of the Forest 
Service and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WIER: 

H. R. 6604. A bill to provide supplementary 
unemployment compensation benefits in cer- 
tain cases to workers unemployed during the 
national emergency, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H. R. 6605. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. R. 6606. A bill providing for construc- 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances there- 
to, traversing the Mississippi Valley; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 6607. A bill providing for construc- 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances there- 
to, traversing the Mississippi Valley; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PASSMAN: 

H. R. 6608. A bill providing for construc- 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances there- 
to, traversing the Mississippi Valley; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: 

H. R. 6609. A bill providing for construc- 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances there- 
to, traversing the Mississippi Valley; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 6610. A bill providing for construc- 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances there- 
to, traversing the Mississippi Valley; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 6611. A bill providing for construc- 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances there- 
to, traversing the Mississippi Valley; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 6612. A bill providing for construc- 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances there- 
to, traversing the Mississippi Valley; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GREGORY: 

H. R. 6613. A bill providing for construc- 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances there- 
to, traversing the Mississippi Valley; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 6614. A bill providing for construc- 

tion of a highway, and appurtenances there- 
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to, traversing the Mississippi Valley; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 
By Mr. NORRELL: 

H.R. 6615. A bill providing for construc- 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances there- 
to, traversing the Mississippi Valley; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H.R. 6616. A bill providing for construc- 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances there- 
to, traversing the Mississippi Valley; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. JONES of Missouri: 

H.R. 6617. A bill providing for construce 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances there- 
to, traversing the Mississippi Valley; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri: 

H.R. 6618. A bill providing for construc- 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances there- 
to, traversing the Mississippi Valley; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H.R. 6619. A bill providing for construc- 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances there- 
to, traversing the Mississippi Valley; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. BAKEWELL: 

H. R. 6620. A bill providing for construc- 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances there- 
to, traversing the Mississippi Valley; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CANNON: 

H.R. 6621. A bill providing for construc- 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances there- 
to, traversing the Mississippi Valley; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CARNAHAN: 

H. R. 6622. A bill providing for construc- 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances there- 
to, traversing the Mississippi Valley; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MAGEE: 

H. R. 6623. A bill providing for construc- 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances there- 
to, traversing the Mississippi Valley; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H.R. 6624. A bill providing for construc- 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances there- 
to, traversing the Mississippi Valley; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. BISHOP: 

H. R. 6625. A bill providing for construc- 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances there- 
to, traversing the Mississippi Valley; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 6626. A bill providing for construc- 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances there- 
to, traversing the Mississippi Valley; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. TALLE: 

H. R. 6627. A bill providing for construc- 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances there- 
to, traversing the Mississippi Valley; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H. R. 6628. A bill providing for construc- 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances there- 
to, traversing the Mississippi Valley; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: 

H.R. 6629. A bill providing for construc- 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances there- 
to, traversing the Mississippi Valley; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 6630. A bill providing for construc- 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances 
thereto, traversing the Mississippi Valley; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WIER: 

H. R. 6631. A bill providing for construction 
of a highway, and appurtenances thereto, 
traversing the Mississippi Valley; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. R. 6632. A bill providing for construc- 

tion of a highway, and appurtenances 
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thereto; traversing the Mississippi Valley; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 
By Mr. CHIPERFIELD: 

H.R. 6633. A bill providing for construc- 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances 
thereto, traversing the Mississippi Valley; to 
the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. COOPER: 

H. R. 6634. A bill providing for construc- 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances 
thereto, traversing the Mississippi Valley; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. R. 6635. A bill to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the AMVETS, American 
Veterans of World War II, in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. J. Res. 377. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the nomina- 
tion of the President and Vice President; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. J. Res. 378. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11 of each year General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H. J. Res. 379. Joint resolution to prevent 
government by treaty; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. Con. Res. 199. Concurrent resolution to 
provide chapel facilities for Members of 
Congress; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, 


RARER 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. HESELTON: Resolutions of the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts memorializing Congress to en- 
act a Federal Fair Employment Practices Act; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Also, resolutions of the General Court of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts memo- 
rializing the Congress of the United States 
in favor of the enactment of legislation 
granting aid to the Israeli Government; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: Me- 
morial of the General Court of Massachusetts 
memorializing Congress to enact a Federal 
Fair Employment Practices Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Also, memorial of the General Court of 
Massachusetts memorializing the Congress 
of the United States in favor of the enact- 
ment of legislation granting aid to the Is- 
raeli Government; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Massachusetts, re- 
questing the enactment of a Federal Fair 
Employment Practices Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, relative to being in 
favor of the enactment of legislation grant- 
ing aid to the Israeli Government; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs.° 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDONIZIO (by request): 

H. R. 6636. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rosario Monella; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 6637. A bill for the relief of Gaetana 
Giambruno Tomasino; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 6638. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain land in Alaska to the Calvary Baptist 
Church of Anchorage, Alaska, for use as a 
church site; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 6639. A bill for the relief of Daryl L. 
Roberts, Ade E. Jaskar, Terrence L. Robbins, 
Harry Johnson, and Frank Swanda; to the 
Committee on the Judiciafy. 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H. R. 6640. A bill for the relief of Hitomi 
Matsushita; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 6641. A bill for the relief of Leu Wai 
Ung (Wong Wai Ung) and Leu Wai Chiu 
(Wong Wai Chiu); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FENTON: 

H. R. 6642. A bill for the relief of Maria 

Battista; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HELLER: 

H.R. 6643. A bill for the relief of Leib 
Chaim Perl (Leb Chaim Perl); to the Come 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. it. 6644. A bill for the relief of Lino 
Ageitos; to the Committee on the eee 
By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. R. 6645. A bill for the relief of Marianne 
Kayser; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEATING (by request) : 

H. R. 6646. A bill for the relief of Apostolos 
Vasili Percas; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McKINNON: 

H. R. 6647. A bill for the relief of Eileen 
Beatrice Wilson; to the Committee on the 
eee: 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H. R. 6648. A bill for the relief of Kiyoko 
Kojima and her son; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6649. A bill for the relief of Helmuth 
8. Heyl; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York (by re- 
quest) : 

H. R. 6650. A bill for the relief of Dr. Tad- 
eusz J. Rakowski; Jadwiga Rakowska (wife); 
and Teresa J. Rakowska (daughter); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 6651. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Lazaros Teneketzis; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 6652. A bill for the relief of Andrea 
Alfredo Motta; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H.R. 6653. A bill for the relief of David 
C. Hanen (nee David Cohen); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 6654. A bill for the relief of William 
L. Montgomery; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 6655. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue to Tom Gwin a patent 
in fee to certain lands in the State of Mis- 
sissippi; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 6656. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Louise Blackstone; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER (by request) : 

H. R. 6657. A bill for the relief of Gabrielle 

Staub; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


A 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


547. Bv Mr. MARSHALL: Petition of Mrs. 
Earl Lundeen, of Cokato, Minn., and others 
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urging enactment of legislation to prohibit 
advertising of alcoholic beverages; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

548. Also, petition of Mrs. Sophie Rasmus- 
sen, of Milaca, Minn., and others, in support 
of legislation to prohibit the advertising of 
alcoholic beverages; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

549. By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: Peti- 
tion of 22 residents of Hurlock, Md., favor- 
ing legislation to prohibit alcoholic-bever- 
age advertising over the radio and television 
and in magazines and newspapers; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

550. Also, petition of 33 residents of Ches- 
tertown, Md., favoring legislation to pro- 
hibit alcoholic-beverage advertising over the 
radio and television and in magazines and 
newspapers; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

551. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the New 
York League of Business and Professional 
Women, Inc., New York, N. Y., requesting the 
expansion of personnel to guard all ports 
of entry into the United States, thereby 
s. feguarding smuggling of narcotics into the 
country; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

552. Also, petition of Associated Townsend 
Clubs of Dade County, Miami, Fla., request- 
ing passage of House bills 2678 and 2679, 
known as the Townsend plan; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

553. Also, petition of Victory Townsend 
Club No. 13, St. Petersburg, Fla., requesting 
passage of House bills 2678 and 2679, known 
as the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

554. Also, petition of Three-Score-Ten 
Club of West Palm Beach, West Palm Beach, 
Fla., requesting passage’ of House bills 2678 
and 2679, known as the Townsend plan; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

555. Also, petition of Fifth Congressional 
District Council of Townsend Clubs, Ormond, 
Fla., requesting passage of House bills 2678 
and 2679, known as the Townsend plan; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 


SENATE 


Monpay, Fesruary 18, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 
10, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, in hours of exhausting 
strain which drain away our strength we 
give Thee thanks for the daily pause at 
this wayside well of peace and prayer. 
We are grateful for this white altar 
reared at the gates of the morning, 
which speaks to us ever of our final reli- 
ance on those supreme spiritual forces 
which alone abide and on which our sal- 
vation in the end depends. 

In these fateful days of decision, 
which will mold the future, save us from 
staining our own honor in any attempt 
to purchase a spurious peace. Prosper, 
we beseech Thee, all sincere efforts of 
those who speak for the nations, that 
there may be found a more excellent way, 
when in sharing all Thy sundered chil- 
dren may gain all in the fairer earth 
that our hands may help to fashion. 
Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. CLEMENTs, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
February 14, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
February 15, 1952, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

S. 64. An act for the relief of Helen Dick; 

S. 366. An act for the relief of Stanislas 
a’Erceville; 

S. 895. An act for the relief of Dr. Yau Shun 
Leung; 

S. 1323. An act for the relief of Francisca 
Quinones; 

8.1339. An act for the relief of Dr. Chal 
Chang Choi; and 

S. 1909. An act for the relief of Henry Bon- 
gart and Evelyn Bongart. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. Ecron, made on 
behalf of Mr. Kricore, and by unanimous 
consent, the Subcommittee on Treasury 
and Post Office of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee was authorized to meet 
this afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to present petitions and me- 
morials, introduce bills and joint reso- 
lutions, and present routine matters for 
the Recorp, without debate and without 
speeches. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORT OF AIR COORDINATING COMMIT- 
TEE—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC. NO. 356) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, with the accom- 
panying report, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the informa- 
tion of the Congress the Annual Report 
of the Air Coordinating Committee for 
the calendar year 1951. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue WHITE House, February 18, 1952, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

Law ENACTED BY LEGISLATURE OF GUAM 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 


, the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 


a copy of Public Law 32 of the Legislature of 
Guam, providing for the levy, assessment, 
equalization, and collection of a real-prop- 


February 18 


erty tax on land situated in the Territory of 
Guam (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF CiviL AERONAUTICS AcT RE- 
LATING TO CERTAIN PRACTICES OF AIR TRANS- 
PORTATION TICKET AGENTS 


A letter from the Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, to make 
unlawful certain practices of ticket agents 
engaged in selling air transportation, and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


CERTIFICATIONS OF Cost OF REHABILITATION 
AND REPAIR OF DAMAGES CAUSED BY UNITED 
StTaTes MILiTaRy Forces aT CERTAIN PUBLIC 
AIRPORTS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting, pursuant to law, cer- 
tifications by the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics of the cost of rehabilitation and 
repair of damages caused by the United 
States military forces at certain public air- 
ports (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


AvupIT REPORT ON INLAND WATERWAYS CoR- 
PORATION 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1951 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 

ture of the State of Indiana; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 10 


“Concurrent resolution to memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to provide 
for repeal of the sixteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
and for the adoption of the twenty-second 
amendment thereto, limiting the rates of 
taxes on incomes, gifts, inheritances, and 
estates to 25 percent 


“Whereas there is pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States a proposal to 
provide for repeal of the sixteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States and to amend such Constitution by 
fixing a limitation on taxes thereafter levied 
on incomes, gifts, inheritances, and estates; 
and 

“Whereas such a constitutional limitation 
is essential to the preservation of the Amer- 
ican way of life after the war; and 

“Whereas the legislatures of seven States 
of the United States have already by over- 
whelming action adopted such a resolution, 
and such action has never been defeated in 
any roll call in any legislature, and there 
is good reason to believe that such reso- 
lution will be adopted by the legislatures 
of the remaining States of the Union now 
in session; and 

“Whereas the people of the State of In- 
diana are greatly interested in the passage 
of such legislation: Now, therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Indiana (the senate concur- 
ring)— 

“SECTION 1. That the Congress of the 
United States be memorialized as follows: 
That application be and it is hereby made 
to the Congress of the United States to 
cail a convention for the purpose of pro- 
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posing the following article as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States: 

“ ‘ARTICLE XXII 


“‘SEcTION 1. The sixteenth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States is 
hereby repealed. 

“ ‘Sec, 2. The. Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes on incomes, from 
whatever source derived, without apportion- 
ment among the several States, and with- 
out regard to any census or enumeration: 
Provided, That in no case shall the maxi- 
mum rate of tax exceed 25 percent. 

“ ‘Sec, 8. The maximum rate of any tax, 
duty, or excise which Congress may lay and 
collect with respect to the devolution or 
transfer or property, or any interest therein, 
upon or in contemplation of death or in- 
tended to take effect in possession or en- 
joyment at or after death or by way of gift, 
shall in no case exceed 25 percent. 

“ ‘Sec. 4. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect 
at midnight on the 3lst day of December 
following the ratification of this article. 
Nothing contained in this article shall affect 
the power of the United States after said 
date to collect any tax on incomes for any 
period ending on or prior to said 3lst day 
of December laid in accordance with the 
terms of any law then in effect. 

“Sec. 5. Section 3 shall take effect at 
midnight on the last day of the sixth month 
following the ratification of this article. 
Nothing contained in this article shall affect 
the power of the United States to collect 
any tax on any devolution or transfer oc- 
curring prior to the taking effect of section 
3 laid in accordance with the terms of any 
law then in effect; be it further 

“*‘Resolved, That the Congress of the 
United States be, and it hereby is, requested 
to provide, as the mode of ratification, that 
said amendment shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes, as part of the Constitution of 
the United States, when ratified by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the States; be it 
further 

“ ‘Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, 
and he hereby 1s, directed to send a duly 
certified copy of this resolution to the Senate 
of the United States and one to the House of 
Representatives in the Congress of the 
United States, and to each Indiana Member 
thereof.’” 


Two concurrent resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Georgia; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 


“Resolution memorializing Congress to call a 
convention for the purpose of considering 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to taxes on incomes, 
inheritance, and gifts 


“Whereas the National Government, 
through the excessive use of the tax power, 
has greatly encroached upon the tax revenue 
sources of the several States; and 

“Whereas the very existence of our dual 
system of government is dependent upon 
strong and economically sound State gov- 
ernment; and 

“Whereas the continued preemption of 
available tax sources by the Federal Govern- 
ment will seriously impair the tax structure 
of the several States thus tending to further 
centralize the government on a national 
basis: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of 
Georgia, That the Legislature of the State of 
Georgia respectfully petition the Congress of 
the United States to call a convention for 
the purpose of proposing the following 
article as an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States: 

“ ‘ARTICLE — 

“Section 1. The sixteenth article of 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States is hereby repealed. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
levy and collect texes on incomes, from what- 
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ever source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States, and without re- 
gard to any census or enumeration; provided 
that in no case shall the maximum rate of 
tax exceed 25 percent. 

“Src. 3. The maximum rate of any tax, 
duty, or excise which Congress may lay and 
collect with respect to the devolution or 
transfer of property, or any interest therein, 
upon or in contemplation of or intended to 
take effect in effect in possession or enjoy- 
ment at or after death, by way of gift, shall 
in no case exceed 25 percent. 

“‘Sec. 4. The limitations upon the rates 
of said taxes contained in sections 2 and 3 
shall not apply during hostilities while the 
United States is in a state of war declared 
by Congress and shall be subject to the fur- 
ther qualification that in the event of a 
grave national emergency requiring such ac- 
tion to avoid national disaster, the Congress 
by a vote of three-fourths of each house may 
for a period not exceeding 1 year increase be- 
yond the limits above prescribed the maxi- 
mum rate of any such tax upon income sub- 
sequently accruing or received or with re- 
spect’ to subsequent devolutions or transfers 
of property, with like power to repeat such 
action as often as such emergency may re- 
quire. 

“Sec. 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect 
at midnight on the 3lst day of December 
following the ratification of this article. 
Nothing contained in this article shall affect 
the power of the United States after said 
date to collect any tax on incomes for any 
period ending on or prior to said 31st day of 
December laid in accordance with the terms 
of any law then in effect. 

“ ‘Sec. 6. Section 3 shall take effect at mid- 
night on the last day of the sixth month fol- 
lowing the ratification of this article. Noth- 
ing contained in this article shall affect the 
power of the United States to collect any tax 
on any devolution or transfer occurring prior 
to the taking effect of Section 3, laid in ac- 
cordance with the terms of any law then in 
effect’; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States, be, and it hereby is, requested to pro- 
vide as the mode or ratification that said 
amendment shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of the Constitution of the 
United States, when ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly attested copy of this 
resolution be immediately transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, the Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives of the United States and to each 
Member of the Congress from the State of 
Georgia. 

“FRED HAND, ° 
“Speaker of the House. 
“JOE BOONE, 
“Clerk of the House. 
“S, MARVIN GRIFFIN, 
“President of the Senate. 
“GEORGE D. STEWART, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Approved this 6th day of February 1952. 
“HERMAN E, TALMADGE, 
“Governor.” 


“Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States provides that treaties made under the 
authority of the United States shall, along 
with the Constitution and Laws of the United 
States, be the supreme law of the land, any- 
thing in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding; and 

“Whereas the treaty-making power is, with 
increasing frequency, being resorted to for 
the purpose of empowering Congress to en- 
act, by way of implementing treaties, laws 
which Congress would otherwise be without 
power to enact; and 

“Whereas the effect of this provision of 
the Constitution of the United States is to 
enable the President, with the consent of 
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two-thirds of the Senate, to change the 
Constitution of the United States and en- 
large the powers of the Congress by con- 
ferring upon the Congress power to enact 
laws to implement and enforce such trea- 
ties; and 

“Whereas the practice, if continued, could 
well result in complete destruction of the 
States and in gross invasions of the rights 
of the citizens of the United States; and 

“Whereas such a condition is extremely 
bee pane and undesirable: Now, therefore, 

e 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of 
Georgia, That the Congress of the United 
States be hereby requested to call a con- 
vention for the purpose of proposing an 
amendment to article VI, clause 2 of the 
Constitution of the United States relating 
to the treaty-making power and that it be 
amended in the following respects: 

“1. To provide that a treaty shall not be- 
come the supreme law of the land upon rati- 
fication except to the extent that it shall 
thereafter be made so by act of Congress; 

“2. To provide that in legislating to give 
effect to treaties Congress shall make no law 
not otherwise authorized by the Constitu- 
tion; and 

“3. To provide that the basic structure of 
the United States Government as now em- 
bodied in the Constitution, the express limi- 
tations of the Constitution on the powers of 
Congress, the guarantees of rights and free- 
doms contained in the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights, and the powers reserved to 
the States and to the people, shall not be 
in anywise altered by any treaty or executive 
agreement nor otherwise than by constitu- 
tional amendment; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the 
United States be, and it hereby is, requested 
to provide as the mode of ratification that 
said amendment shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes, as part of the Constitution of 
the United States, when ratified by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly attested copy of this 
resolution be immediately transmitted to the 
Secretary of the Senate of the United States, 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and to each Member of 
the Congress from this State. 

“PrEeD HANp, 
“Speaker of the House, 
“JOE Boone, 
“Clerk of the House. 
“S. MARVIN CRIFFIN, 
President of the Senate, 
“GEORGE D. STEWART, 
“Secretary of the Senate, 
“Approved this 29th day of January 1952. 
“HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
“Governor.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relating to 
aid to’ the Israeli Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

(See resolutions printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. SALTONSTALL on February 14, 
1952, p. 973, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relating to 
the enactment of a Federal Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See resolutions printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. SALTONSTALL on February 14, 
1952, p. 973, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The memorial of Mrs. M. Waish, a citizen 
of the State of Minnesota, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing universal military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by South Miami 
(Florida) Townsend Club No. 1, favoring the 
enactment of the so-called Townsend plan, 
providing old-age assistance; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 
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A resolution adopted by the New York 
League of Business and Professional Women, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., favoring the enactment 
of legislation to provide adequate appropria- 
tions to guard against the smuggling of nar- 
cotics; to the Committee on Finance. 


——————E———————— 


CENSORSHIP AND RESTRAINT OF NEWS— 
RESOLUTION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
WEEKLY PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
New Hampshire Weekly Publishers Asso- 
ciation, at Boston, Mass., relating to the 
censorship and restraint of news. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE NEw HAMPSHIRE 
WEEKLY PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 
MEETING, HOTEL KENMORE, BOSTON, MASs., 
JANUARY 18, 1952 


Whereas there is a growing tendency 
among the agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment to censor or restrain such news of its 
activities as it deems unwise for public 
knowledge; and 

Whereas this attitude has been strength- 
ened by a recent Executive order by the Pres- 
ident of the United States: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the New Hampshire Week- 
ly Publishers Association challenges this at- 
titude as inimical to the public interest and 
an abrogation of the rights conveyed by the 
first amendment to the Constitution, and 
calls upon New Hampshire Representatives 
in the Congress of the United States to do all 
in their power to defeat this purpose. 





WHEAT PRODUCTS IN THE HUMAN DIET— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
wheat growers and farmers of our Nation 
are concerned about the unwarranted 
attacks and propaganda detrimental to 
the use of wheat and wheat products and 
other valuable nutritive agricultural 
products in the diet of our citizens. 

The publicity and sales promotion 
campaign on the part of certain pro- 
prietary health foods, seek, by the pub- 
lication of unwarranted claims and 
statements to prejudice people against 
including in the diet food products made 
from wheat, and particularly bread, as 
well as other nutritive foods. 

This publicity and sales promotion 
program is being carried on in news- 
papers, magazines, pamphlets, billboards 
and radio. Its nature reveals a disregard 
for truth and scientifically established 
and accepted facts respecting diet and 
nutrition, and in some instances even the 
ability of our soil to produce nutritious 
food crops. 

Some of the material speaks in terms 
of ridicule and disrespect of our farmers 
who produce so abundantly the food 
crops upon which this country and many 
other people are dependent for food. 

The Kansas State Board of Agriculture 
is taking an active part in this campaign. 

At Topeka, Kans., on January 29, a 
large number of farm organizations and 
others interested in agriculture met for 
the purpose of determining a program 
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of refuting and counteracting these un- 
warranted attacks and propaganda det- 
rimental to the consumption of these nu- 
tritive food products. 

Among the organizations and agencies 
invited to attend the meeting were the 
following: the Kansas Farm Bureau, the 
Grange, Equity Union Grain Co., Farm- 
ers Cooperative Commission Co., Farmers 
Union, Farmers Union Jobbing Associa- 
tion, consumers, and other co-op organ- 
izations, Kansas Wheat Growers Associ- 
ation, Kansas Industrial Development 
Commission, Western Kansas Develop- 
ment Association, Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Association, Kansas Wheat Quality 
Council, Kansas Crop Improvement As- 
sociation, State board of health, cham- 
bers of commerce, Kansas Grain, Feed, 
and Seed Dealers Association, depart- 
ment heads of Kansas State College, 
Wheat Flour Institute, State and Federal 
agencies, representatives of the grain, 
milling, and baking industries. 

I present for appropriate reference a 
resolution unanimously approved by 
these groups assembled at the meeting 
at Topeka on that date and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


Resolved, That the assembled group ap- 
prove an education program to call to the 
attention of the general public nutritional 
information concerning wheat products in 
the human diet. 

Resolved, That we condemn and will con- 
tinue to oppose the activities and kind of 
publicity employed by certain individuals 
and groups operating throughout’ the 
country, who in promoting the sale of vari- 
ous purported cure-alls, including proprie- 
tary health foods, seek, by the publication of 
unwarranted claims and statements, to prej- 
udice people against including in the diet, 
food products made from wheat, particu- 
larly bread, as well as other nutritive foods. 

Resolved, That we commend and compli- 
ment Mr. Charles W. Crawford, Commis- 
sioner of United States Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, for the timely public state- 
ment he recently made, in which he warns 
the people to beware of the health food 
peddlers who mulct the public of millions 
through the sale of so-called health foods 
and diet supplements people do not need 
and would be better off without. We de- 
plore the fact that other Government agen- 
cies supposedly having an interest and re- 
sponsibility in such matters have not been 
as vigorously outspoken as Mr. Crawford; 
be it further 

Resolved, That we object to the Senate 
Agricultural Committee or any other Gov- 
ernment agency lending aid and comfort 
to the group of vendors mentioned herein, 
as happened in the case of Senate Report No. 
604, August 1, 1951, supposedly reporting on 
utilization of farm crops, which report con- 
tains many misleading statements and un- 
warranted conclusions, harmful to agricul- 
ture and food processed from wheat. That 
report was entrusted to a subcommittee and 
following a protest to the chairman of the 
regular committee, it was admitted that too 
many Senators depend entirely too much 
on staff members for information rather 
than take the time to make a study of the 
the facts at issue themselves. 

Resolved, That copies of this report and 
resolution be released to the press, to our 
Representatives in Congress, the chairman 
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of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, to 
United States Department of Agriculture, to 
Mr. Charles W. Crawford, and any others 
deemed to have an interest in the subject 
matters of this resolution. 





ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—RESOLUTIONS 
AND LETTERS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, from all 
over my State of Wisconsin and the Mid- 
west as a whole, I have received a large 
number of resolutions endorsing ratifica- 
tion of the Canadian-United States 
agreement on the St. Lawrence seaway. 
I ask unanimous consent that several 
such resolutions and letters be printed in 
the Recorp at this point and be there- 
after referred to the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions and letters were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the mayor and Council of the 
City of Green Bay— 

Whereas the proposed Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence River waterway has been up for 
consideration by the Congress of the United 
States throughout a period of many years 
without receiving favorable consideration; 
and 

Whereas the city of Green Bay has had 
representation in the past at various con- 
gressional hearings held on the matter to 
make known Green Bay’s endorsement of the 
project; and 

Whereas Canada has made known to the 
United States that if this country does not 
wish to participate in a Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence waterway development with it, 
that Canada will proceed with its own de- 
velopment of the project; and 

Whereas the development of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence River project would add 
to the development of one of the principal 
natural resources of the country, that of ac- 
cess to ocean ports or harbors by making the 
entire midwest area readily accessible to 
ocean ports, with the additional benefit of 
greater industrial development; and 

Whereas the project is one of vital neces- 
sity to the national safety in time of war due 
to its creating another accessway to ocean 
ports: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Council of the City of 
Green Bay does hereby go on record as favor- 
ing United States participation with Canada 
in the immediate development of a Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence River waterway; be it 
further 

Resolved, That responsible officials of the 
city of Green Bay be instructed to represent 
the city at such congressional hearings in 
Washington that are important to the 
furtherance of this project; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to our Representatives in Congress, 
and the United States Senators from Wiscon- 
sin, 


Whereas this community, in the knowl- 
edge that realization of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway project would be of the 
greatest economic and defense value to this 
vation and inure to betterment of the Middle 
West as well as this State and municipality, 
has repeatedly gone on record favoring pro- 
motion of such facility; and 

Whereas minority interests have been able 
to delay necessary approval and appropria- 
tions in the Congress of the United States 
despite an obvious economic justification for 
the waterway; and 

Whereas the Canadian Government’s an- 
nouncement that it is considering going 
ahead on the development regardless of par- 
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ticipation by the United States foreshadows 
the possibility of this Nation defaulting on 
an issue going to the progress and stability 
of the entire country: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the mayor and Common Coun- 
cil of the City of Sheboygan, Wis., That by 
and through the adoption of this resolution, 
this body, representing the citizens of our 
community, again repeats the hope that the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway will find 
realization in fact and that this city stands 
ready to do what it can to assist in promot- 
ing such development; be it further 

. esolved, That representative of the citi- 
zens of this community, we memorialize the 
Congress of the United States to seek early 
action on House Joint Resolution 337 and 
Senate Joint Resolution 27, relating to the 
seaway, which are resting in committees; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk is hereby 
directec to send certified copies hereof to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to our Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States, the Governor 
of the State of Wisconsin, and to Mr. H. C. 
Broechel, of Milwaukee, Wis., chairman of 
the special committee to represent the State 
as to this project. 

LesTER ScHILD, 
Alderman, 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
Wyandotte, Mich.— 

Whereas legislation appertaining to the 
participation of the United States and Can- 
ada in the St. Lawrence seaway is now under 
consideration by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate; and 

This council, believing that this project 
is of great strategic value from the stand- 
point of national defense and security and 
is vital to the industrial development of the 
entire Great Lakes and Middle West area, 
does hereby place itself on record as being 
in favor of the building of the St. Lawrence 
seaway, in conjunction with the Dominion 
of Canada, and does hereby petition the 
Foreign Relations Committee to report this 
matter out of committee and alow it to be 
considered on its merits by all Members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives. 

The city clerk is directed to transmit cer- 
tified copies of this resolution to all mem- 
bers of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Senators FERGUSON and Moopy, all 
Michigan Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to the councils of all down- 
river communities. 


Whereas President Harry S. Truman, Presi- 
dent of the United States, has recommended 
to the Congress that immediate action be 
taken on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sea- 
way project; and 

Whereas said seaway project is about to be 
started by the Dominion of Canada, and 
that it is imperative for the interests of the 
United States that the United States partici- 
pate in this great project; and 

Whereas we as citizens of Manitowoc and 
vicinity are deeply concerned about the com- 
pletion of this project as it will affect the 
industries and life of this community; and 

Whereas Gov. Walter J. Kohler has called 
upon leaders in all parts of the State of 
Wisconsin to support this program for the 
purpose of having the United States partici- 
pate in this project: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the mayor and Common Coun- 
cil of the City of Manitowoc, Wis., That we 
heartily endorse the plan of the United 
States participating with the Dominion of 
Canda in the completion of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway project; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each Congressman from the State of 
Wisconsin and to each of the two representa- 
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tives in the United States Senate and to 
the Governor of the State of Wisconsin. 

Whereas the St. Lawrence seaway has long 
been discussed by the Congress of the United 
States, but no steps have been taken to make 
it a reality; and 

Whereas Canada has recently requested 
the United States to join it in a program to 
make the St. Lawrence seaway a reality and 
has threatened to undertake the program 
alone if the United States declines to join; 
and 

Whereas the St. Lawrence seaway would 
be a boon to commerce in the Middle West 
and would particularly be a desirable asset 
to metropolitan Milwaukee because it would 
bring oceangoing vessels from foreign ports 
directly to Milwaukee; and 

Whereas the St. Lawrence seaway would, in 
a sense, contribute to the defense of the 
United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Kiwanis Club of South 
Milwaukee, That this club go on record as 
favoring the establishment and construction 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and the partici- 
pation of the United States in this program; 
be it further 

Resolved, That our congressional repre- 
sentatives be urged to take an active part in 
favoring the participation of the United 
States in the St. Lawrence seaway program; 
be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the United States Senators 
Witry and McCartHy and Congressman 
ZABLOCKI. 

THE MILWAUKEE TURNERS, 
Milwaukee, Wis., February 14, 1952. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: At a recent membership meeting, 
the Milwaukee Turners went on record favor- 
ing the St. Lawrence waterway. 

We are calling this to your attention so 
that you may use our support in any favor- 
eble action that you may take in favor of 
an immediate realization of American partici- 
pation in the seaway. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARROLL L. PRIEBE, 
Secretary. 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Locat 1435, 
Fond Du Lac, Wis. 
Senator WILEy, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: On behalf of Local 1435, U. S. A- 
Cc. I. O., 1 am writing you and asking you to 
vote in favor of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project because of the great value in service 
that it will do for agriculture and industry 
in the midwestern States. 

Thank you. 

CLIFFORD VAN GORDER, 
Recording Secretary. 
CARPENTERS’ DISTRICT COUNCIL, 
Milwaukee, Wis., February 15, 1952. 
Mr. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senator, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: The officers and delegates 
of the Carpenters’ District Council of Mil- 
waukee County and vicinity herewith most 
urgently appeal to you to use your worthy 
influence and vote for the passage of the 
great St. Lawrence waterway project when 
same comes up for consideration on the floor 
of the United States Senate. 

Hoping this request will receive your im- 
mediate attention, we remain 

Very truly yours, 
Cuas. BARTHOLOMAS, 
Secretary. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. O’CONOR, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

H. R. 2205. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Alice Floyd; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1171). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 554. A bill for the relief of Boutros Mou- 
allem (Rept. No. 1172); 

S. 1692. A bill for the relief of Hilde 
Schindler and her minor daughter, Edeline 
Schindler (Rept. No. 1173); 

S. 1796. A bill for the relief of Bruno Leo 
Freund (Rept. No. 1174); 

S.2113. A bill for the relief of 
Brak Foxwell (Rept. No. 1175); 

S. 2418. A bill for the relief of Britt-Marie 
Eriksson and others (Rept. No. 1176); 

S. 2440. A bill for the relief of Hanne Lore 
Hart (Rept. No. 1177); 

H. R. 1962. A bill for the relief of Wanda R. 
Barnett (Rept. No. 1178); 

H.R. 2669. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Sarandrea (Rept. No. 1179); and 

H. R. 3985. A bill for the relief of Hai Soon 
Lee (Rept. No. 1180). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S.523. A bill for the relief of Walter 
Duschinsky (Rept. No. 1181); 

S. 1639. A bill for the relief of Osvaldo 
Castro y Lopez (Rept. No. 1182); 

S. 1676. A bill for the relief of Helen Sa- 
dako Yamamoto (Rept. No. 1183); 

S. 1681. A bill for the relief of Sister Maria 
Seidl and Sister Anna Ambrus (Rept. No. 
1184) ; 

S. 1731. A bill for the relief of Rhee Song 
Wu (Rept. No. 1185); 

S. 1853. A bill for the relief of Hidemi Na- 
kano (Rept. No. 1186); 

S.1879. A bill for the relief of Ernest 
Nanpei Ihrig (Rept. No. 1187); and 

S. 1846. A bill for the relief of Misako 
Watanabe and her daughter, Irene Terumi 
(Rept. No. 1189). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S.1715. A bill for the relief of Elli Neu- 
bert and her two children (Rept. No. 1188). 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

S. 2211. A bill to amend section 221 (c) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act in order to 
clarify certain requirements relating to the 
designation of persons upon whom process 
may be served; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1191). 


Martha 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CER- 
TAIN ALIENS—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
report an original concurrent resolu- 
tion, and I submit a report (No. 1190) 
thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received, and the concur- 
rent resolution will be placed on the 
calendar. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 63) was placed on the calendar, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation for more than 6 months: 
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A-6330838, Acevedo-Gamboa, Juan. 

A-7070049, Aguirre, Salvadore, or Salva- 
dor Aguirre-Heredi. 

A-7070730, Aguirre, Elisea. 

A-5669738, Aliprantis, Gerassimoss Elias, 
or Jerry Elias Aliprantis. 

A-5898717, Aoki, Hisako, or Hisa Aoko. 

A-4564620, Baker, Fay, or Fay Bass or 
Faige Haas. 

A-6040312, Hass, Morris. 

A-5140696, Barata, Jose Antunes, or Jo- 
seph Antunes Barata. 

A-3933627, Barba, Jesus Munoz, alias 
Ewigdio Munoz Barba and Emilio Barba. 

A-7351287, Barry, Florence May Evelyn. 

A-1514930, Birle, Friedrich Karl, or Kritz 
or Fred Birle. 

A-6887046, Boyd, Blanche Theresa (nee 
Wamington). 

A-2846568, 
(nee Murphy). 

A-7122604, Camamis, Theodora, 

A-4800910, Candellini, Mario. 

A-5098486, Charous, Albin, or Albin Roebe- 
ling. 

A-7297258, Chen, Bu Shing. 

A-6958543, Cheng, Shang-Wu. 

A-6848447, Cheng, Tsu-I Wang. 

A-3961645, Cheney, Jennie Bastina. 

A-2327066, Chiba, Akira. 

A-3629239, Chin-Tsuei, Lee, Alias Anne 
Lee Young. 

A-3217461, Chiwaki, Ai (nee Tamura). 

A-6388596, Chung, Roberto Yi Tack. 

A-6849314, Cotte, Charles Marie Jean. 

A-7171732, Cotte, Marie Henriette, or Marie 
Louise Cotte (nee Charlemagne). 

A-5127606, Dalberg, Teobold Ludwig. 

A-6669920, Diamond, Bella (nee Green- 
berg), or Blanka Diakentsztejn. 

A-5273768, DiMatteo, Francisco, 
DiMatteo Frank, Frank Calligaree, 

A-5363172, Duran, Consuelo. 

A-5004726, Eife, Frederick. 

A-7371791, Eleftmann, Hartmut. 

A-6839917, Faustino, Fae Judith. 

A-6839918, Faustino, Daniel. 

A-1000241, Fischer, George 
George Milong. 

A-7361933, Fischl, Bertl David, or David 
Bert] Fisch! or Bertl David. 

A-4939160, Flood, Thomas James. 

A-7179926, Fodo, Andrew. 

A-6910444, Fogel, Isaac. 

A-7415215, Foltyn, Renata (nee Leblova). 

A-7419832, Fu, An, or Fu An or Fu Au. 

A-7399566, Fu, Siu-Lian Chen. 

A-7419811, Fu, Hua Priscilla. 

A-4011479, Fung, Ping Kan. 

A-7270824, Giotis, Niki C., or Niki Petros 
Apostolidou. 

A-6292008, Gosling, Judith Pamela, or 
Judith Pamela Murdock. 

A-6292009, Gosling, Linda Margaret, or 
Linda Margaret Murdock. 

A-2144764, Gunnarson, Gustav Adolf Vel- 
frid, or Gus Gunnarson. 

A-5409334, Haack, Jeinrich Johann, alias 
Henry Haack. 

A-6400116, Hadidian, Dikran Yenovk. 

A-5978530, Hadlund, Peter Larson or Peter 
Larson or Peter Larson Nedlunf. 

A-7182778, Haire, Carmen Judy (nee Car- 
men Judy Furnai). 

A-7026369, Hamano, Tadashi. 

A-4855815, Hamano, Kamejiro. 

A-4855836, Hamano, Shizuko. 

A-5924057, Harris, Johnnie, or John Har- 
ris or Charlie or Jolly Robinson. 

A-7424123, Harrison, Katherine Christina, 
formerly Pirkko Helena Piiparinen. 

A-3767849, Higuchi, Hatsuno. 

A-5465265, Hinsch, Dorothea Frieda (nee 
Lindborst). 

A-7809492, Hulsenbusch, Hansi Curt. 

A-7809493; Hulsenbusch, Mario Detlef. 

A-7809941, Hulsenbusch, Evelyn Margaret. 

A-5313389, Hsi-Tseng, Wen, or Wen Shi 
Tseng. 

A-7390943, Illinger, Karl Heinz. 

A-2443853, Ishikawa, Toshitaro. 


Burgess, Miriam Constance 


alias 


Richard, or 
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A-2946491, Ishikawa, Komano Orta. 

A-4094816, Jackson, Jerry Francis. 

A-2319648, Jennings, Grace Mildred Violet 
(nee Whate), or Grace Mildred Scott. 

A-4559276, Jensen, Aksel Elon. 

A-1811886, Juditch, Avram Miso, or Avram 
M. Juditch or Avrah Juditch. 

A-5436861, Kanakakis, Antonios Steve, or 
Anthony Kanakakis. 

A-3017281, Kanapka, George. 

A-6921703, Kanderis, Evangelos, 
gelos Kanderis. 

A-1262169, Karagianis, Matheos S. 

A-3356210, Kawaguchi, Raizo. 

A-1651081, Kefalas, Spyridon Charanam- 
bos, or Spiros Charambos Kefalas or Spiros 
Harry Kefalas. 

A-5661155, Kent, Walter Kee, or Bing Kee 
Kent or Kan Kee. 

A-6725862, Kondratenko, Nikolai, or Nich- 
olas Kondratenko or Nicholas De Witt. 

A-4398788, Kubota, Gogi, or George Kobe, 
or George Kuboto or Kenzo Kubota. 

A-3730612, Laaksonen, Alina Pauline, or 
Aliina Pauline or Senni Rautanen. 

A-7045504, Lai, Daniel, or Lai Dou Yen or 
Lai Dou-Can. 

A-7248054, Lau, Monique Marguerite (nee 
Cherpitel). 

A-6261598, Lazarou, Christina (nee Hagis- 
tiliadou). 

A-6841244, Lee, Song Kwan, or Paul Lee 
Molina. 

A-3466717, Lee, Yong Soon, or Choi Yong 
Soon. 

A-7363010, Ledee, Joseph Gilbert. 

A-7975408, Lefevre, Claude Shu. 

A-7975410, Lefevre, Cecilia Sophie. 

A-1865838, Li, Lien Yen. 

A-5147578, Lightenstein, Ida (nee Zang- 
will). 

A-6589927, Ling, Frank Yu-Suan, alias Yu- 
Shan Ling. 

A-6437087, Llinares, Juan Salleras. 

A-7247981, Lum, Yuk Wah, or Jenny Lum 
(nee Yuk Wah Noy). 

A-7392099, Mack, Marion Ionie or Ione (nee 
Christian or Smith). 

A-5466819, Madokoro, Sannosuke. 

A-7392826, Madonna, Carla (nee Paga- 
nelli). 

A-3961538, Marcy, Grace Bethune (nee 
Grace Elwaine Bethune). 

A-4921405, Mattes, Stergios Christ. 

A-5303729, Milanese, Giacomo. 

A-3263640, Milgrom, Bella. 

A-1650278, Miura, Koshiro. 

A-1650279, Miura, Haruko, or Haruko Ma- 
suda (MN). 

A-6335361, Moayeri, Nilufar. 

A-2152035, Mohammed, Saleh Ali, or Salili 
Ali or Sahli Ali or Saleh Ali. 

A-7540739, Morel, Andree, or Andree Jus- 
tine Morel. 

A-5833521, Morin, Ernest. 

A-3050745, Moulis, Steve, 
Moulis. 

A-7397883, Muehlberger, Heinrich Peter, or 
Heinrich Peter Jud. 

A-7427806, Mullikin, Peggy Ruth, formerly 
Princess Peggy Macedowski. 

A-7118804, Musallam, Sami Nimer (Doctor). 

A-5394629, Nishikawa, Takeshi, or Philip 
Nishikawa. 

A-6840225, Ortega y Barrera, Nieves, or 
Nieves Soto y Ortega. 

A-4608756, Oshita, Shigematsu, or Naozo 
Mukai. 

A-4608755, Oshita, Rikiye, or Kiyono Mu- 
kai. 

A-7646867, 
shima. 

A-4472505, 
Pagano. 

A-6054277, Penn, Gloria Ludena. 

A-7778976, Penn, Reuben Alfredo. 

A-7978975, Penn, Dorriel. 

A-5612932, Perez, Jose, or Jose Perez Ro- 
driguez or Jose Perez Seoane. 

A-7450566, Perez, Antonio Nelson, or An- 
tonio Nelson Perez y Soto. 


or An- 


of Efstathios 


Parker, Johanna Shizu Nari- 


Pagano, Giuseppe, or Joseph 
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A-6357861, Perkins, Julia Maria Kim, alias 
Julia Maria Han or Julia Maria Han y Kim, 
or Mrs. Harry Kim Perkins. 

A-7240127, Pieczynski, Therese Josephine, 
formerly Therese Josephine Vanden Abeele or 
Therese Josephine Vaden. 

A-7394770, “ietro, Rita (nee Bartollino). 

A-4571123, Pinkovsky, John, or John Rob- 
ert Shuka. 

A-2631467, Pires, Ignacio. 

A-9688319, Pither, Reginald Leonard. 

A-6970339, Paju, Maryvonne, alias Mary- 
vonne Marthe Toussina Larcher. 

A-6970340, Paju, Marianne, alias Marianne 
Louise Neele Larcher. 

A-9794365, Poupalos, Manolis Constantine, 
or Manolis Poupalos. 

A-1122251, Pujol, Pedro Sellares, alias Pab- 
lo Salas. 

A-2056077, Putala, Veronica, or Sister Mary 
Gisella. 

A-6635466, Reyes y Navarro, Simon. 

A-5422921, Ritter, Huldreich, or Charles 
Ritter. 

A-3995038, Roberts, Ada Jessie. 

A-6310149, Robbins, Rose. 

A-4062904, Robinson, Jack, or Joaquin An- 
tonio Rodriguez or Joachim Rodriguez. 

A-5172002, Robson, Hilda Arias, or Hilda 
Tyndall or Hilda Munoz Arias or Hilda Arias 
Torry or Hilda Socorro Arias or Hilda Arias 
Tyndall Torry. 

A-6377064, Rocos, George Constantine, or 
George C. Bocos. 

A-6377037, Rocos, Grammatiki Ioannou, 
or Grammatiki (Kiki) Rocos or Niki Gram- 
matiki Rocos, or Riki Rocos or Kiki Gram- 
matiki Ioannou or Grammatiki (Kiki) Io- 
anou or Kiki Ioannou. 

A-7361475, Rogers, Gabriel Frank, or Ga- 
ber Ferenc Jausz. 

A-2357775, Rose, Stanley John. 

A-1074016, Roussell, Marcel Gaston, or 
George Kinelle or George Kinelli. 

A-9631664, Salvador, Rafael. 

A-6704923, Samppala, Lehja Marjatta (nee 
Nenonen), alias Marietta Samppala. 

A-6082604, Saunders, Dudley Livingston, 
or Dudley Saunders or Dudlye Saunders or 
Robert James Day. 

A-4942528, Scheibner, Albert Kurt, or Al- 
bert Kurt Scheible. 

A-3651799, Schuller, Katharina, or Kath- 
arine Baumel. 

A-5300176, Schwarder, Stephenie Eva, or 
Stephenie Eva Murphy (nee Daunis). 

A-5362775, Scotti, Pasquale Scotti, or Patsy 
Scotti. 

A-1462488, Sideris, Nicholas Aristides, alias 
Nick Sideris. 

A-2963769, Siordia-Languren, Fernando, or 
Fernando Langurel Siordia. 

A-5912083, Smith, Edward Joseph. 

A-6268657, Smith, Raphaela Albertha, or 
Raphaela Albertha Roumow. 

A-4895918, Singh, Bisham, or Sucha Singh 
or Bishha Singhy or Sunday Singh. 

A-4185278, Solis, Guillermina Febles. 

A-1718074, Soto, Jose Migueles, or Jose 
Soto. 

A-5212079, Stathos, Koula Vasiliki 
Vouvalidou). 

A-4809160, Stenesto, Martin Nicholaus, or 
Martin Nilsen or Maurice Nelson or Martin 
Nicholaus Nelsen Stenesto or Martin Nielsen. 

A-6840090, Stephenson, Patrick John, 

A-7112539, Stewart, Vincent. 

A-1235075, Strougo, Victor, or Raymond 
Andre Lopez y Ateca or Artegas. 

A-7375959, Suemming, Bodo, or Bodo Fritz 
Kurt Suemming. 

A-3284493, Sungy, Helen Jeanette, or Helen 
Jeanette Logas. 

A-2252832, Suzuki, Ichiro. 

A-5972594, Tores, Milan Teodor, or Emile 
M. Tores. 

A-3479084, Tavares, Ludgero, alias Luther 
Tavares. 

A-7423302, Thigpen, Jessie Benjamin. 

A-6836237, Thomas, Arthur Livermoor, 

A-4931820, Ting, Anthony Un-Noeh, 


(nee 
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A-4941257, Torres, Frances, 
Aguiar or Frances Ruerta. 

A-5634703, Torres de Arredondo, Trinidad. 

A-7050974, Trillo, Antonio, or Antonio 
Trillo Ordonez. 

A-7050973, Trillo, Matilde. 

A-7283636, Tuzon, Ernesto. 

A-2022521, Tye, Soo Cheong. 

A-2942693, Vamasescu, Nicolas. 

A-2942694, Vamasescu, Despina Igorosanu, 
or Pai Icy. 

A-7287089, Veloz-Cuevas, Tomas. 

A-3392392, Webel, Anna. 

A-5253477, Weissberg, Otto, alias Otto 
Whitehill. 

A-4892331, Whitlow, John William, or Jack 
Whitlow. 

A-2626095, Wilson, Marguerite M. 
Landry), formerly Boggs. 

A-7011658, Won, Eng Seow, or Yvonne 
Eng. 
A-9579098, Wooster, Walter William, or 
Chang Kum Sui. 

A-4344406, Wuerstle, Otto. 

A-5363224, Yamaguchi, 
Tokunaga. 

A-4391435, Ying, Chang Mo or Chang, or 
Bobby. 

A-4069093, Yoshimura, Shinichi, or Henry 
Yoshimura. 

A-7457347, Young, Beatrice Raymonde, 

A-2583858, Ysidro, Montoya-Salazar. 

A-6268799, Yuen, Lee Shau, or Lee. Sing 
Pik. 

A-6313255, Yuen, Louise Lore. 

A-2075484, Zipper, Fannie, or Florence 
Gardner. 

A-7203901, Zuenterstein, Alfred. 

A-3504425, Akasaki, Yoshio, or Yoshito 
Akasaki. 

A-3099496, 
Ishimuro. 

A-4732801, Akiyama, Shizuko (nee Shizuko 
Tada). 

A-3282640, Akume, Hanori, or Roy Akune. 

A-3900724, Alleyne, Rosa Ambrosine, alias 
Rose Ambrozane Alleyne. 

A-5537133, Angelini, 
Blascovich. 

A-4931914, Arata, Carlo Angelo, or Carlo 
Arata or Carlo Lodi. 

A-1205335, Arehart, Fernanda Maria (nee 
Peverini). 

A-7247946, Aversa, Rosaria Marrone. 

A-5651299, Avina, Antonio, Andrade. 

A-7457937, Baeshore, Karin Franziska. 

A-7197107, Baker, Hasmig Ruth (nee Ku- 
ledjian), alias Hasnik Kesmezkilic. 

A-6363434, Ball, Cyril Thomas. 

A-6363435, Ball, Alwen Elizabeth. 

A-7539287, Barton, George Donald. 

A-5388747, Becht, Margaret Ellen (nee Me- 
thot). 

a Aseseel, Bercich, Peter, or Petar Brcie. 

A-7094381, Berger, Karin Hildegard. 

A-7371685, Blessas, Robert, or Robert Mas- 
simo Blessas or Massimo Robert Blessas for- 
merly Robert Masimo Valone. 

A-6461098, Blumberg, Leib. 

A-1005545, Bonifer, Loretta Annie (nee 
White (or LeBlanc) ), or Loretta Annie Wells. 

A-2585740, Boyajian, Mariam, or Mary or 
Mariam Manogian or Mariam Ambojian. 

A-6986704, Bramble, Yvonne Mak Ching 
(nee Foo). 

A-7203650, Brand, Shimon, or Simon Brand. 

A-5948261, Brathwaite, Charles Christopher. 

A-9671236, Bresler, Petrus Hermanus, 

A-6453789, Broacha, Firoze Hormusji. 

A-6740253, Bronstein, Menachem or Melvin. 

A-6887700, Bronstein, Estera or Esther (nee 
Duybner). 

A-7222003, Brylkin, Ariadne. 

A-1141021, Cantatore, Mauro, or Maurice 
Cantatore. 

A-71122688, Castro-Castro, Moises. 

A-5067641, Catalano, Agatino. 

A-6026529, Chang, Peh-I. 

A-2174443, Chavez-Soto, Felipe. 

A-4940843, Cheung, Goon Man, or David 
Jung or David Yuen. 


or Frances 


(nee 


Hide, or Hide 


Akasaki, Isoko, or Isoko 


Guido, or Guido 
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A-2460182, Chung, Celia Tam (Tam Jung 
Wan). 

A-7011010, Chung, Julia. 

A-7011008, Chung, Jennie. 

A-7011009, Chung, Mamie. 

A-4442569, Comeau, James Percy. 

A-4891359, Costanzo, Gregorio Pietro. 

A-7394509, Craun, Gunther Franz, or Gun- 
ther Franz Mages. 

A-2600753, Cubas, Ferdinand, alias Ferdie 
Cubas. 

A-3958279, Curry, Madlyn Hope. 

A-6004158, Daniels, Rose. 

A-6643125, Davila-Davila, Francisco Jesus. 

A-4248186, DeFauw, Yvonne. ™ 

A-5265622, DeFernandez, Eulalia Barron 
(nee Eulalia Barron). 

A-7037822, Fernandez-Barron, Luis. 

A-7420861, Deike, Eileen Bostwick. 

A-4861423, De La Bat, Bernade Jan Gerard. 

A-5641047, DeLara, Carmen Davila, alias 
Carmen Bieggar alias Carmen Devila Alvarez. 

A-4913533, DeLopez, Rafaela Luevano, or 
Rafaela Luevano. 

A-3778612, DeLopez, Soledad Maria de los 
Santos, alias Soledad Maria delos Santos 
de Quiros. 

A-7266087, DeLuna, Ursula Martii.ez. 

A-4162187, Demers, Josephine Mary (nee 
Josephine Mary Gagnow). 

A-7356333, DeMeyer, Joseph Joannes. 

A-7421594, DeMeyer, Jacqueline Margue- 
rite. 

A-7421595, DeMeyer, Simonne Elagie. 

A-6062958, Doane, Evalyn, Victoria (nee 
Clarke). 

A-9736923, DosSantos, Americo Rodrigues. 

A-4694706, Dick, May Belle, or Christine 
May Belle Dick (nee Hamilton). 

A -7099288, Doetsch, Karl Maximilian. 

A-7083776, Drieling, Leendert. 

A-7070170, Duran, Jesus Rafael Liron, or 
Rafael Liron or Rafael Liron-Duran. 

A-7079650, Dvrando, Gerard V:ctor. 

A-7354173, Emmel, Evelyn Cornelia. 

A-7050949, Esqueda, Maria Teresa. 

A-7050948, Esqueda, Donaciano. 

A-7387447, Evers, Arnold Stanley. 

A-5390997, Febles, Silviana Francesca. 

A-&833478, Folsom, Ellen Rose. 

A-6014862, Fraser, Esme Iola or “Greaves” 
or “Viola.” 

A-2359744, Friedman, Harry Raphael, or 
Freeman. 

A-1148404, Pris, Josefin, or Josipa Frisch. 

A-2744898, Galio-Ruiz, Eliliano, or Eliliano 
Galio. 

A-1452184, Galioto, Gaetano. 

A-4475577, Georges, Ainsworth Bunting, or 
Louis J. Brown. 

A-7203245, Gillbreath, Vera Agnes, or Vera 
Agnes Allen or Vera Agnes Doane. 

A-1704613, Goldstein, Rose. 

A-7427541, Goltzgman, Salomon, or Salo- 
mon Goltman. 

A-7445236, Gonzales, Jose B. 

A-4022837, Gonzales-Carranza, Simon. 

A-7049673, Gomez, Jose Guadalupe. 

A-7049672, Gomez, Miguel. 

A-7180855, Gonzales-Renteria, Raul. 

A-6603154, Gonzales y Reyes, Angel, or 
Angel Gonzales. 

A-4°99747, Gonzales-Zepeda, Fortino. 

A-4035970, Goodhart, John, alias John 
Goedhart. 

-\-4338838, Grauman, Regina, or Krojna 
Rywka Groman or Kreine Rivk Graoman or 
Kreine Rivka Jannof. 

A-1229899, Grieve, John Davidson, or Jack 
Grieve. 

A-4742456, Grinberg, Herman Karl. 

A-3262533, Hai, Jung,.Won, or Mrs. Wong 
On. 

A-7186411, 
Clancy). 

A-3636876, Hamblen, Irene Isabelle, alias 
Irene Isabelle Boon. 

A-6887941, Hamblyn, Jewell Violet Pearl. 

A-3154461, Helgeson, Henry, or Henry 
Helgesen. 


Haight, Eileen Annie (nee 
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A-5328574, Henry, Lillian Gladys (nee An- 
till). 

A-4506192, Hernandez, Mariano, or Mario 
Hernandez. 

A-1512737, Hazeltine, Helen Hilda, or Helen 
Hilda Roux or Helen Hilda Thorogood. 

A-2999950, Hiraoka, Tadaichi, or George 
Hiraoka or George Yoshimoto or Seigaku 
Yoshimoto. 

A-7469546, Hodge, Enid Iova, or Enid Iova 
Thomas. 

A-6847772, Hu, Hung Yuan. 

A-7056883, Jansen, Avran, alias -Avram 
Gansen. 

A-1048853, 
Jusup. 

A-7354074, Jimenez, Arsenio Teodoro. 

A-7274105, Johnson, Rosario Serra, or Ro- 
sario G. Serra or Rosario Serra Gavito. 

A-4720874, Johnson-Martinez, Bernabe. 

A-6732408, Kalman, Ferenc. 

A-4902559, Kaptain, Violet, formerly Suf- 
folk (nee Coleman). 

A-7197992, Kazarian, Shavarah. 

A-7037455, Kennicutt, Ruth Jeanette 
Kenny, alias Ruth Jeanette Kenny alias 
Jeanne (Jannete) (Ruth) Kenny, alias 
Janie Louise Jette, alias Louise Jette, or Ruth 
Malloy. 

A-7276640, Kolb, Ida Crescencia, or Ida 
Crescencia Hatz or Ida Crescencia Rogner. 

A-6680598, Kontarakis, Helen, or Helene S. 
Countorakis, 

A-7244992, Korey, 
Badou Sand). 

A-2924446, Knickle, Goldie Evelyn (nee 
Mason). 

A-8001048, Ladan, Samuel, or Samuel Lad- 
an Vinju. 

A-2515839, Landeta, Jose (Jose Landetta), 
or Jose Domingo Landeta. 
oa Lee, Karl C., Alias Ki-Cheng 

A-5098788, Livingston, Florence Elizabeth, 
formerly Florence McLean or Florence 
Schmidt (nee Florence Allen). 

A-7049121, Loizides, Soumela (nee An- 
astassiadis), or Sourela Panagiotou Anasta- 
siodou. 

A-5276973, Machida, Masaru Michael. 

A-6920375, Maillett, Marie Louise (nee 
Frontain), formerly Dougette. 

A-6881284, Mancusi, Albert. 

A-3909619, Mark, Gock Lum, or Mark Lum, 
or Gock L. Mark. 

A-7178884, Marmolejo, Guadalupe. 

A-7274221, Marquez, Pedro. 

A-7550734, McCarthy, Terence Michael. 

A-7023632, McNevin, Harry Angus. 

A-6859638, Mendelowitz, Charlotte. 

A-6556882, Mendelowitz, Fani (nee David- 
ovics). 

A-6859052, Mendelowitz, Betty. 

A-6556883, Singer, Flora (nee Mendelo- 
witz). 

A-4790454, Mocellin, Giovanni Battista, or 
John B. Mocellin. 

A-3078904, Montes de Villalva, Carmen. 

A-6767320, Mosiewick, Zimel, or Zimel Ma- 
sowicke. 

A-5406058, Munoz y Sotomayor, Benjamin, 
or Benjamin Munoz. 

A-7363000, Nesrallah, Abdou, 
Messralla. 

A-1124376, Nicolich, Giuseppe, or Antonio 
Nicolich. 

A-4152724, Oishi, Satoshi. 

A-7020487, Oishi, Yei, or Ei Oishi. 

A-2742641, Ong, Helen, or Lim Tan Shing. 

A-2381190, Oropesa-Herrera or Sister Rita 
Oropesa or Sister Rita del Immaculada 
Corazon de Maria Oropesa. 

A-7280044, Orphanos, Anastacia. 

A-7755920, Pasaidis, Fedon Hristodulos, or 
Don Pasaidis or Fedon Pasaidis. 

A-3622420, Peeke, Wallace Frank or Frank 
Wallace Smith or Frank Wallace Peeke. 

A-6743196, Percy, Julie Anne, or Julie 
Anne Riley. 

A-7358577, Petronio, Vivitta Giovanna. 


Jusup, Kadir Bin, or Kader 


Dorothy 


(nee Delih 


or Abdu 
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A-7358563, Petronio, Luigi, or Louis Pe- 
tronio. 

A-7358578, Petronio, Carlo Federico. 

A-5201260, Pezzella, Rafaele, or Ralph Pez- 
zella, alias Domenico Mugnano. 

A-2207816, Pichot, Marcel Pierre Jean- 
Maria. 

A-7681487, Polychroniadis, Lazaros Sera- 
fim. 

A-3273809, Poulymenos, Eleftherios K., or 
Theodor Coroukly. 

A-6965318, Prevost, Edmond Vallone, or Ed- 
mond Prevost. 

A-639455€, Przewozman, Abraham. 

A-2569854, Quirke, Anna Margaret, or 
Annie Margaret Quirke. 

A-7264310, Quon Jeung Wing, or Wong 
Jeung Wing Quon. 

A-728007!, Rahm, Helga. 

A-7280072, Rahm, Ernest. 

A-7365496, Raschle, Rudolph Richard. 

A-6159552, Remenyi, Janos, or John Re- 
menyi. 

A-5662563, 
Ryan). 

A-7083553, Rios, Estanislao, or Estanislado 
Rios or Estanislao Rios-Cervantes. 

A-7083554, Rios, Rito. 

A-7130250, Rios, Rosalio, or Rosalio Rios- 
Lozano. 

A-5596513, Robb, William Glen. 

A-5450855, Robles-Mendez, Alberto. 

A-7140451, Roman-Yerena, Antonio. 

A-7140465, Roman-Salinas, Enrique, 

A-7140466, Roman-Salinas, Rafael. 

A-6931254, Said, Hylda Kathleen (nee Alli- 
son). 

A-5223429, Sanchez, 
Emilio Hermida. 

A-3778615, Santos, Adolfo Quiros-de los, 
alias Adolph Santos Lopez. 

A-3677416, Sasajima, Jiso, or Henry Jiso 
Sasajima. 

A-1439133, Sanduski, Anastasia Serheenko, 
or Anastasia Sergeenko. 

A-2790568, Santo, Marcel Marrugat, or Mar- 
cel Maraugat. 

A-2328059, Scheibling, Joseph. 

A-7209608, Schmidt, Hede Erika. 

A-5830296, Shields, Ellen. 

A-4352885, Sjoberg, Victor Sigfri‘. 

A-7387476, Small, Eva, alias Eva Goldine 
or Eva Goodman. 

A-5925127, Smith, Albert Auston, or Bert 
Smith. 

A-6529202, Smith, Mary, or Mary Guerrero 
(nee Mary Cockhoft). 

A-7022573, Soenarie, Devi Soetinah, or Devi 
Tinan or Cecilia. 

A-9777435, Soenarie, 
Linau. 

A-3079320, Soler-Carvajal, Antonio, or An- 
tonio Soler or Escanvajal. 

A-3409677, Soloria-Chavez, Bonifacio. 

A-1579036, Sommer, Hans Max. 

A-7510754, Spartaly, John, or John Charles 
Spartaly. 

A-5668955, Steinhart, William Edward, or 
William Edward Hart. 

A-7418258, Steinnagel, Marion Elene, 

A-7415850, Stone, Barbara Alexandria, or 
Barbara Fink Stone or Barbara Alexandria 
Cottschalk. 

A-4368555, Summers, Azalia Lydia, or Lydia 
Summers (nee Wilkins) . 

A-3456536, Sun; David Cheng-Chin. 

A-4203061, Sun, Yuan Mei S. 

A-7203116, Sweeting, Viola, or Annie Sweet- 
ing. 
A-3201677, Symynuik, William, or William 
Samson. 

A-4768752, Tamm, Johannes, 
Tamm. 

A-3216884, Tamotsu, Tokio, or Tokio Sumi 
or Jackie T. Tamotsu. 

A-4775443, Terceno, Joaquin Paul, or Joa- 
quin Terceno or Joaquin Pablo Terceno. 

A-1315498, Thwaites, Joseph William. 

A-7026382, Tinajero-Martinez, Sergio Fla- 
vio, or Sergio Tinajero. 


Riley, Florence Francis (nee 


Emilio Hermida, or 


alias Eddie 


Peter, 


or John 
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A-7092856, or Raul 
Torres. 
A-7118444, Toro-Balderas, Joel Del. 
A-7118445, Toro-Balderas, Maria Isabel 
Del. 

A-7280006, Ullrich, Helga, or 
O’Brien or Helga Josephine Smrcka. 
A-7065632, Urban, Chon King. 

A-1008912, Vasquez, Guadalupe, or Guada- 
lupe Gonzalez. 

A-2353005, Vennola, Einick William, or 
Eino William Vennol>. 

A-7463077, Verley, Allan. 

A-4540341, Vidor, Laszlo, or Ladislaus Vi- 
dor or Leslie Vidor. 

A-2507036, Villafana-Gambino, Vicente. 

A-7178315, Villescas, Ignacia. 

A-7203023, Watson, William. 

A--5448561, Weitz, Zygmund, or Zygmunt 
Weitz, alias Sigmund Wites. 

A-7222488, Wharton, Margaret Madonna. 

A-4795107, Williams, Clara Muriel (nee 
Hall). 

A-7036941, 
Klaus Helm. 

A-1437824, Winter, Richard. 

A-7248004, Wolf, Ellen Dora Johanna (nee 
Schacht). 

A-7365177, Woo, How Ah, or Ah Hou Wu. 

A-6057673, Woods, Diana. 

A-4769465, Woods, Carlo Emanuel. 

A-4937011, Young, Dorothy Lillian, or 
Dorothy Lillian Mizen. 

A-5040480, Zissis, Constantinos Tryfon, or 
Constanti T. Zissis. 

A-2752654, Gounaris, Spiros Demetrios, or 
Spiridos Goumanis. 


Torres-Pena, Raul, 


Helga 


Winge, Claude Patrick, or 


ae 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. GEORGE: 

S. 2664. A bill for the relief of Selma Ce- 

sur; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. £MITH of New Jersey: 

S. 2665. A bill for the relief of Hedwig 
Hollweg; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 2666. A bill to provide for the sale of 
certain lands in the Fort Peck Indian Res- 
ervation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS (by request) : 

S. 2667. A bill to authorize the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to establish daylight-saving time in the Dis- 
trict; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 2668. A bill to amend section 303 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. O’CONOR: 

S. 2669. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion, restoration, and maintenance of the 
burial ground of 256 Maryland heroes of the 
American Revolution and erection of a suit- 
able memorial; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. NIXON: 

S. 2670. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Eileen 
Wilson; and 

S. 2671. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jaga- 
nath P. Chawla; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 2672. A bill for the relief of Elisabeth 

Mueller; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FERGUSON: 

8. 2673. A bill for the relief of Sebastiano 
Bello, Dino Bianchi, Pierino Cicarese, Vin- 
cenzo Dall ‘Alda, Vittorio De Gasperi, Sal- 
vatore Puggioni, Giovanni Battista Volpato, 
and Leone Montini; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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WILLIAM N. OATIS—PROPOSED BREAK- 
ING OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, on 
July 17, 1951, I submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 175). urging that our State De- 
partment take appropriate steps to im- 
press upon the Communist rulers of 
Czechoslovakia the indignation of our 
citizens at the unjust imprisonment of 
William N. Oatis, Associated Press cor- 
respondent. 

The resolution called on United States 
delegates to make suitable representa- 
tion to the United Nations and, further, 
recommended the suspension of all trade 
between the citizens of this country and 
Czechoslovakia until the release of Mr. 
Oatis. 

In the 7 months which have followed, 
the Communists now governing that ill- 
fated country have given clear evidence 
that they do not intend to act fairly and 
justly in the Oatis case. In answer to 
our representatives in the United Na- 
tions, their spokesmen have hurled in- 
vective upon invective and have resorted 
to further baseless charges and insults 
both concerning Mr. Oatis and the en- 
tire United States Government, 

In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of my resolution (S. 175), action 
was subsequently taken by our Govern- 
ment to prohibit trade between citizens 
of the United States and Czechoslovakia 
until the release of Mr. Oatis, but even 
this moderate retaliatory move did not 
effectuate his release. 

It is apparent that attempts through 
diplomatic channels will be futile. Soft 
words or appeals to a supposed sense of 
justice, it is now unmistakably clear, will 
not persuade these international bandits 
to desist in their calculated affronts to 
our Nation. Only the most drastic re- 
prisals will bring them to a realization 
that the American people are determined 
not to be parties to any relationship 
with such unprincipled oppressors. 

William Oatis is languishing in prison 
now for almost a year for the sole reason 
that he is an American. Obviously the 
allegations against him were spurious 
and his trial a farcical miscarriage of 
justice. The Communist tyrants who 
are holding him in prison refuse even 
to allow him the ordinary right of con- 
sulting with our Official representatives. 


Why should we continue diplomatic 
relationships with such a tyrannical 
regime? To carry on formally the sup- 
posed friendly and respectable negotia- 
tions which diplomacy implies is a mock- 
ery. An honorable and trustworthy na- 
tion cannot put itself on the same levei 
as one which is operated by murderers, 
outlaws, and brigands. To maintain 
endlessly such a reciprocal relationship 
entails a lessening of respect which up- 
right and conscientious citizens have for 
their government, 

Of course, there will be some who will 
say that we should continue to have our 
Ambassador in this iron-curtain coun- 
try so that information can be procured 
and observations made from within the 
borders of that unhappy land. But the 
price we are paying is too high. The 
continuance of their cowardly oppres- 
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sion of a dutiful and high-minded news- 
paperman is both a frontal attack on 
basic freedoms and a dastardly insult to 
our Nation. 

William Oatis should be shown that 
his country has not abandoned him and 
will not put itself on any level with his 
oppressors. The free world should be 
told that the Communist dictators, now 
governing Czechoslovakia, are unworthy 
of the confidence of decent govern- 
ments. These facts can be made abun- 
dantly clear by a severance of our dip- 
lomatic relations with Czechoslovakia. I 
now submit for appropriate reference a 
resolution, the purpose of which is to 
accomplish that objective. 

The resolution (S. Res. 279), submit- 
ted by Mr. O’Conor, was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as 
follows: 

Whereas the Communist government of 
Czechoslovakia has falsely accused and un- 
justly convicted William N. Oatis, an Amer- 
ican citizen, of charges of espionage and has 
subjected the said William N. Oatis to con- 
tinuous indignities and is now confining the 
said William N. Oatis in imprisonment, all 
of which constitutes a grave affront to the 
Government and people of the United States 
and is in violation of the basic rules of long- 
established international conduct; and 

Whereas the Government of Czechoslo- 
vakia has refused to permit the ordinary dip- 
lomatic visitation of representatives of the 
United States to the said William N. Oatis; 
and 

Whereas such conduct on the part of the 
Government of Czechoslovakia, if not effec- 
tively challenged, will invite other acts of 
international brigandage against the United 
States by governments having the sam. po- 
litical philosophies as the Government of 
Czechoslovakia: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that diplomatic relations with Czechoslo- 
vakia should be terminated immediately, and 
should be resumed only if and when the 
Government of Czechoslovakia gives suitable 
assurances to the Government of the United 
States that it will release unconditionally 
from imprisonment the said William N. Oatis 
and extend to the Government and people of 
the United States the courtesy and treatment 
normally befitting the relations between 
friendly nations. 


AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROVISIONS OF TARIFF ACT OF 
1930—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MUNDT submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 5505) to amend certain ad- 
ministrative provisions of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 and related laws, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Rowland Keough Hazard, of Rhode Island, 
to be district attorney for the Canal Zone, 
vice Daniel E. McGrath, resigned. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix, as follows: 

By Mr. THYE: 

Lincoln Day address entitled “America 
Needs New Leadership in Washington,” de- 
livered by him at Winona, Minn., February 
12, 1952. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 

Address delivered by him before the Ne- 
braska Reclamation Association on Febru- 
ary 14, 1952. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Lincoln Day address delivered by him at 
the meeting of the Palm Beach County Re- 
publican Executive Committee at West Palm 
Beach, Fla:, February 16, 1952. 

By Mr. IVES: 

Lincoln Day address delivered by Senator 
Cartson in Brooklyn, N. Y., on February 12, 
1952. 


Editorial entitled “To the Republican 


Voters of New Hampshire,” published in the 
New York Times of February 13, 1952. 
Fy Mr, LODGE: 

Lincoln Day address delivered on Febru- 
ary 12, 1952, by Gov. Earl Warren, of Cali- 
fornia, before the Middlesex Club, of Boston, 
Mass 


By Mr. BRIDGES: 

Address on the military implications of 
atomic energy delivered by Lt. Gen. Leslie 
R. Groves before New York Sales Executives 
Club on February 5, 1952. ; 

Article entitled “Ten Questionsy for Tru- 
man If He Runs on Issue of Peace,” writ- 
ten by David Lawrence and published in the 
New York Herald Tribune of February 14, 
1952. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Copy of letter addressed by him to the 
President of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, under date 
of February 15, 1952, dealing with the Iranian 
oil dispute; and a copy of article 1 of the 
Articles of Agreement of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 

By Mr. HOEY: 

Address delivered at Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinner, Raleigh, N. C., on February 9, 1952, 
by Frank E. McKinney, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. 

By Mr, BREWSTER: 

Article entitled “Are You a Good Citizen?” 
written by Charles Edison and published in 
the American Weekly for February 17, 1952, 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

Editorial entitled “Freedom of Speech Is 
Too Precious To Make Cloture Easier To 
Invoke,” published in the Macon (Ga.) Tele- 
graph of February 13, 1952. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

Article entitled “Can an Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury Congress Do a Twentieth-Century Job?” 
published in the Washington Sunday Star 
of February 17, 1952. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

Article entitled “One-Percent Plan,” pub- 
lished in the January 31, 1952, edition of the 
Voice of Korea. 

By Mr. ECTON: 

Article entitled “Protest Hauling of Dan- 
gerous Explosives Over Nation’s Highways,” 
from the Tebruary issue of the Locomotive 
Engineers Journal, 
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THIRTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF LITHUANIA 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the body 
of the Recorp, following these remarks, 
the text of a message to the Lithuanian 
people on the recent occasion of the 
thirty-fourth anniversary of their inde- 
pendence. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MESSAGE BY UNITED StaTes SENATOR IRvING M. 
IVES TO THE PEOPLE oF LITHUANIA ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE THIRTY-FOURTH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF LITHUANIA, 
Fesruary 16, 1952 
I have the great honor to extend my warm 

greetings and best wishes to Americans of 

Lithuanian descent on the thirty-fourth an- 

niversary of the founding of the Republic of 

Lithuania. At the same time, and with deep 

humility, I express my sincerest hopes that 

the people of Lithuania may soon be freed 
from the yoke of the tyrant. 

The American peonle, on this occasion, ex- 
press their admiration for the gallant resist- 
ance offered by the heroic Lithuanian people 
to their oppressors. Soviet aggression has 
brought to Lithuania untold suffering and 
misery, and is reducing this proud nation to 
a slave state. This inhuman treatment is 


@ source of deep concern and distress to all 
Americans. 

The Government of the United States will 
never recognize this Soviet conquest of the 
Republic of Lithuania. The people of the 
United States look forward to the day when 
the valiant people of Lithuania will once 
again join the free nations of the world. 
They pray this day is not too distant. 

The American people extend the hand of 
friendship to the brave people of Lithuania. 
They know that the flame of liberty, kindled 
34 years ago, will continue to burn brightly 
in the hearts of all Lithuanians and will give 
them the strength to resist the oppressor 
until he is driven from the soil of Lithuania. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, last Saturday, February 16, 
marked the thirty-fourth anniversary of 
the declaration of Lithuanian independ- 
ence. The tragic story of the brutal 
subjugation of this noble and courageous 
people by Soviet tyranny has been re- 
peated in this Chamber many times. The 
now-familiar Kremlin pattern of aggres- 
sive imperialism was fully revealed in the 
Baltic States between 1939 and 1940, and 
since, that time the people of Lithuania 
have been virtual slaves to the Soviet 
dictatorship. 

We know, Mr. President, that the spirit 
of freedom is still alive in Lithuania, as 
it is, indeed in the hearts and minds of 
the millions of peoples forced to live 
under Soviet tyranny. The distinctive 
culture, the deep-rooted traditions, and 
the rich folklore of the Lithuanian peo- 
ple have greatly enriched our own coun- 
try and proved to us that fundamentally 
we have much in common with them. 
We are proud to have many citizens of 
Lithuanian descent in our great country. 
I am particularly gratified that so many 
of them are citizens of the State of New 
Jersey. 

It is with both determination and hope 
that I join these citizens in celebrating 
this thirty-fourth anniversary of the 
declaration of Lithuanian independence, 
and pray with them that freedom and 
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independence may soon be restored to 
their fatherland. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the good Lithuanian residents 
of my own State, I should like to asso- 
ciate myself completely with what the 
Senator from New Jersey has said. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, on the 
occasion of the thirty-fourth anniver - 
sary of the observance of Lithuanian in- 
dependence, the day which marked the 
celebration of Lithuania’s resuming her 
place among the free nations of the 
world, attention should be called to the 
outstanding role the citizens of Lithua- 
nian birth or descent have played in our 
history. 

A striking contrast exists between our 
fellow citizens from Lithuania and the 
rigid life of regimentation their relatives 
and friends must be compelled to lead 
in their native country. It is a glorious 
tribute to the character of these people 
that despite the odds in their fight for 
freedom, their efforts continue more vig- 
orously than ever. 

The outstanding accomplishments of 
our citizens of Lithuanian birth and an- 
cestry many of whom have chosen to 
make their home in the State of Mary- 
land, and are of our finest citizenry, de- 
serve the highest commendation of all 
Americans. It is a pleasure to join with 
them and all friends of Lithuania in ex- 
tending the highest praise and in voicing 
the hope that this splendid people may 
soon regain their freedom and their 
honored place among the nations. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement I have prepared 
on the independence of Lithuania. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

For the past several years it has been my 
practice to speak briefly in the Senate on 
the occasion of the anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Lithuania. Each year it is my 
fervent hope that the next anniversary will 
find the noble people of Lithuania restored 
to the family of free nations, a destiny for 
which their history and traditions so obvi- 
ously entitle them. The tragic fact is again 
apparent that little direct progress has been 
made. 

There is, however, increasing hope in the 
fact that as the people of the democracies 
become stronger and stronger, prospects for 
a durable world peace become more hopeful. 
The most effective action which we can take 
is to continue building peace through 
strength and thus be in a position to put 
diplomatic pressure on the Kremlin so that 
their policy of extermination will have to be 
abandoned. 

These are the steps which bring to the 
long-suffering people of Lithuania the best 
hope for restoration. I say to Americans 
and particularly those who have close ties 
with the homeland of Lithuania that all is 
not hopeless. The day will come when the 
nightmare will be over. I pray that it is not 
far off. 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a telegram which 
I sent to the Lithuanian-American In- 
formation Center, in connection with 
the thirty-fourth anniversary of Lithu- 
anian independence February 14, 1952. 
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There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fesruary 14, 1952. 
LITHUANIAN AMERICAN INFORMATION CENTER, 
New York, N. Y.: 

It is with mixed emotions of sorrow and re- 
spect that I today pay homage to the glorious 
courage of the people of Lithuania and their 
descendants and friends all over the world on 
this thirty-fourth anniversary of Lithuanian 
independence. 

My heart is weighted with sorrow because 
the valiant Lithuanian nation has been 
shorn of its independence by its enemies to- 
day. I am horrified at the mounting list of 
her people that have been murdered which 
has reached one-half million. 

Day after day we receive reports that farm 
folk are living in virtual slavery under the 
iron rule of collectivism. 

The history of Lithuania today is surely 
a tragic one, however, it is the hope of all 
that with the help of divine guidance this 
horrible pressure may someday soon be lifted. 
We hope that soon Lithuania’s independence 
day may be again publicly celebrated in Lith- 
uania as well as throughout the world. 

Iam proud that my country and my Gov- 
ernnment continues to follow a policy of 
sympathy and aid to those who need it now 
in the worst years of their existence. 

JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
United States Senator, 


WILLIAM A. AYRES 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I re- 
gret to announce the death of William A. 
Ayres, of Wichita, Kans., a very out- 
standing citizen of our State, who served 
for many years in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and for the past several years 
has been a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Judge Ayres served as a Member of 
the Sixty-fourth, Sixty-fifth, and Sixty- 
sixth Congresses. He was unsuccessful 
as a candidate for election to the Sixty- 
seventh Congress, but was elected to 
serve in the Sixty-eighth, Sixty-ninth, 
Seventieth, Seventy-first, Seventy-sec- 
ond, and Seventy-third. 

He resigned from Congress on August 
22, 1934, and was appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to be a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission. Since then 
he has been a member of the Commis- 
sion and has served intermittently as 
chairman during many years. 

As I have stated, Judge Ayres was an 
outstanding citizen of our State. He 
had a very fine ance winning personality. 
He was a kindly man, and those of us 
who knew him personally loved him very 
much. He was a man of noble character 
and won the respect of everyone. 

The service of Judge Ayres to Kansas 
and the Nation was of great value. Our 
people are indebted to him for the serv- 
ice he rendered during a long and useful 
life. 

To the daughter and family of Judge 
‘Ayres I personally wish to express my 
sincere sympathy. 


ADEQUATE AIR SUPPORT FOR AMERICAN 
FORCES 1N EUROPE 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on July 
10, 1947, I offered an amendment to the 
military appropriations bill to increase 
funds for the Air Force so as to provide a 
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force of 70 groups. That amendment 
was defeated by a narrow margin. Last 
year on April 30, in a speech in the Sen- 
ate setting forth that our air power had 
fallen to such a low point as to be actu- 
ally incapable of giving our troops in 
Europe proper tactical air support, I said 
at that time: 


To send troops overseas without adequate 
tactical aviation is just exactly the same as 
sending them into battle without rifles, 
tanks, or artillery. 


I urged that the Air Force be enlarged 
to 150 groups. Subsequently in a state- 
ment which I made before the Appropri- 
ations Committee I said: 


We have not set our sights high enough 
and we are not moving fast enough toward 
even our presently limited objective. * * * 
We should increase our appropriations so 
that we are no longer second best. 


It was gratifyin~ that the Committee 
on Appropriations at that time substan- 
tially increased the funds for the Air 
Force. 

It was also satisfactory to learn that 
on October 2 of last year the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff officially recommended an Air 
Force of 140 groups. 

It seemed at last that we were taking 
effective steps to build air superiority 
without which there can be no peace in 
the world. 

Senators will be distressed at the re- 
port contained in a New York Times 
article by Drew Middleton published in 
the Boston Herald of February 11 under 
the title “Europe GI’s Sitting Ducks for 
Reds,” to which was added the dismay- 
ing headline: “Close Air Support Is 
Lacking in Event of Surprise Attack.” 
The article is so important that I read 
it: 

Despite the great expansion of allied 
ground forces in Europe during the last 
year—an increase from two to six United 
States divisions is the best example—allied 
infantry and armored divisions could not 
count on close air support during the open- 
ing and perhaps critical phase of a land 
battle. 

There has been no similar increase in the 
air forces available to counter any Soviet 
aggression. 

Under present conditions, American, 
British, and French ground forces would 
have to meet a Red army already superior 
in numbers and in some types of equipment 
supported by a quantitatively and qualita- 
tively superior air force. 

Unless the Soviet air force was defeated 
in the air at the outset, it would be months 
before the Western Powers could muster 
strength in the air to both check Soviet air 
attacks and provide support for ground 
divisions. 

“The army must become accustomed to 
prospect,” one British officer said, “of being 
able to move only at night, to periodic heavy 
attacks by the enemy’s tactical air and of 
severe limitations on tactical planning. In 
other words, our armies will be in the same 
position as the Germans from the middle of 
1944 onward.” 

Allied officers headed by Lt. Gen. Lauris 
Norstad are struggling to bolster the air 
defense of Europe. The present situation is 
the result, first, of the present inferiority 
of the Western Powers in aircraft production, 
second, of the fact that many continental 
air forces have planes and pilots but very 
little else, and third, of insistence, for the 
sake of morale in most cases, on the building 
up of the ground forces of Europe. 
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Finally, the Western Powers are faced with 
the fact that the present system of bases 
in Germany, where most of the allied fighter 
strength is now situated, is unsuited tac- 
tically to the defense of Western Europe 
from invasion from the east and that, while 
the allied air force is being built in terms 
of planes and pilots, this system of bases, 
maintenance, and logistical support has to 
be completely overhauled. 

No allied air officer thinks that this is a 
task beyond the capacities of the western 
world given time. But, of course, they can- 
not know whether they will have time. 

Information reaching western Europe is 
that Soviet production of MIG-15’s and other 
high capability jet fighters is now in excess 
of 5,000 a year. 

The Allies have better aircraft than the 
MIG-15. But they are not in production. 

And, although the MIG-15, built as an in- 
terceptor. has certain deficiencies as a ground 
support aircraft, it is, as one Air Force officer 
said: “a whole hell of a lot better than planes 
we admire in pictures. Our stuff is in pic- 
tures. They have it here.” 

The United States Air Force has the F-86, 
but production of that fighter, which is 
considered equal to the MIG-15, is not large. 
The British have the Hawker Pl 1067, but 
this plane, over which both British and 
American pilots are enthusiastic, will, not 
reach RAF squadrons until December. 

Meanwhile the MIG-15 has replaced obso- 
lete jets in the two Soviet air armies in 
East Germany. 

“If it comes,” one American officer said, 
“we will have to fight with what we have. 
It’s like a ball team. You have to do the 
best you can in a tough game with the 
nine guys you have out there. You can’t 
wait for that phenomenal rookie from Terre 
Haute.” 

These production deficiencies are at the 
root of western air inferiority. 

Under conditions of a major conflict only 
the United States Air Forces in Europe and 
the Royal Air Force are equipped to fight. 
The continental air forces do not have the 
administrative facilities, the high officers 
with engineering experience necessary to 
carry on warfare from day to day, the mainte- 
nance facilities or the proper logistical sup- 
port. 


The following day there appeared an 
Associated Press dispatch in which Mrs, 
George A. Davis, Jr., whose husband, 
Major Davis, America’s greatest jet ace, 
was shot down and presumed killed a 
week ago, quoted her husband as writing 
in a recent letter that “things can’t go 
on like they are.” Mrs. Davis quoted her 
husband further, and these are Major 
Davis’ words: 

We lose so many planes and so many 
men. The MIG’s are so much better than the 
Sabres that something must be done. 


Mrs. Davis said her husband stated, 
in a letter written soon after he arrived 
in Korea last October 21, that “the 
war’s censored and no one knows what 
goes on over here. They are not trying 
to win the war. All they want to do is 
hold and let people get killed.” 

Mr. President, the Middleton report 
and the Davis letter are profoundly 
shocking. How much longer must we 
wait before we cease the practice of put- 
ting American soldiers in exposed posi- 
tions and American airmen in the skies 
without the proper equipment they need 
in order to be able to defend themselves? 
In Korea we have asked men to lay down 
their lives in a fight which was not a 
fight to win. We must not plan the same 
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mistake for American soldiers in Eu- 
rope. All American soldiers, wherever 
they may be, are entitled to all the sup- 
port and assistance we at home can give 
them. We cannot escape the conclusion 
that to permit American soldiers to stand 
in dangerous positions abroad without 
making a major effort to provide ade- 
quate air support is inexcusable and 
terrible negligence. I repeat the ques- 
tion which I have asked innumerable 
times since the aggression in Korea be- 
gan: “What are we waiting for?” 


PROPOSED REORGANIZATION OF BUREAU 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent issue of the Boston Traveler there 
appeared an article by Hal Clancy, con- 
cerning the proposed reorganization of 
vne Internal Revenue Bureau. This ar- 
ticle raises a number of questions which 
I think Senators will wish to have an- 
swered before they commit themselves 
definitely on the proposed scheme. The 
article is so interesting and raises so 
many constructive arguments that I ask 
that it be inserted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


& QUIZ FoR TRUMAN ON REVENUE AImMs—LODGE 
DEMANDS Tax Bureau Data 


(By Hal Clancy) 


Senator Henry Cazor Lopce, Jr., Republi- 
can, of Massachusetts, said today that Presi- 
dent Truman is asking Congress to approve 
his Internal Revenue Bureau reorganization 
plan without telling what the plan entails. 

LopcE said he opposed pig-in-a-poke sup- 
port of the measure. He said he wanted 
some details first. He wants to know: 

1. Will there be written or oral civil- 
service examination for commissioners and 
deputy commissioners—or will they be qual- 
ified on so-called unassembled examina- 
tions? 

2. How many deputy district commission- 
ers will there be? 

3. Have any collectors been told they 
would be district, or deputy district, com- 
missioners? 

4. What authority will the district dep- 
uties have? 

5. What checks will there 
powers? 

6. What qualifications will be required for 
persons working in the new inspection @rv- 
ice? 

7. Exactly what authority will the inspec- 
tion service have? Will it be restricted to 
investigation of Bureau personnel? 

8. Does this new plan necessitate increas- 
ing Bureau personnel and budget? 

9. In what ways does the President’s emer- 
gency measure improve on the Hoover com- 
mittee reform bills which were sponsored 
before the President acted? 


REPLIES DEMANDED 


The Senator said the questions stemmed 
from various allegations which had been 
brought to his attention during his study 
of the bill. He said he was not vouching 
for the accuracy of the reports, but he defi- 
nitely wanted them answered promptly. 

“Obviously, some changes are needed,” the 
hard-hitting Bay State legislator said, “but 
we cannot proceed on the hysterical assump- 
tion that any change is going to be better. 
As bad as things are, they can always be 
made worse. We must guard against that.” 


be on their 
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The complaints and allegations which have 
been made to the Senator include assertions 
that— 

1. It is planned to qualify commissioners 
and district commissioners with unassem- 
bled examinations—a euphemism for “no 
examinations.” Unassembled exams consist 
of grading applications on such things as 
character, reputation, and experience. 


WIDE-OPEN JOBS SEEN 


If this is true, it is argued, it would be 
possible to qualify any political favorite pro- 
viding he didn’t have a jail record. 

2. It is planned to create up to 70 deputy 
district commissioners. They would gener- 
ally approximate the current collectors’ 
Offices. 

3. Some collectors have been quietly as- 
sured they would be made district or deputy 
district commissioners. 

4. That the deputies will control alcohol 
tax agents, intelligence agents, revenue 
agents, etc., etc—everything but agents of 
the inspection service. 

If true, this would provide lush oppor- 
tunities for corruption and graft. They 
would Lave the say over liquor permits for 
both manufacturing and refining. 


ONLY TWO CHECKS 


They would have the power to effect com- 
promises with delinquent taxpayers. They 
would decide whether a taxpayer should be 
investigated for fraud and whether prosecu- 
tion should be recommended. 

5. There will be only two checks on the 
deputies—the appellate right and the inspec- 
tion service. So far as corruption is con- 
cerned, the appellate provision means noth- 
ing since no taxpayer who gives a bribe is 
going to appeal the matter. 

6. That the inspection service—which, if 
the above is true, is the only watchdog unit— 
is run by men with no experience as investi- 
gators. They are former auditors, revenue 
agents, and supervisors of accounts. 

7. That the inspection service will be re- 


placing the intelligence unit as the Bureau’s 


independent watchdog, but that it will not 


* have as much power. 


UNIT POWERS BROAD 

Under the law, it’s alleged, the intelligence 
unit has the right to all records from any 
source and thus can make what is called a 
joint investigation—turning up criminas 
charges while investigating tax returns. This 
device was used in recent probes. 

The inspection service, limited to person- 
nel, would not have this power. It would 
still be the job of the intelligence units to 
investigate taxpayers—and intelligence 
would be under the control of the deputy 
commissioner. 

8. Treasury Secretary Snyder says the 
Bureau will not have to increase personnel. 
Budget Director Frederick Lawton says it 
will. 

9. The reorganization bill, sponsored by 
the President, uses the attractive lure of 
civil service to win approval—thereby stop- 
ping the much broader provisions outlined 
by the Hoover report and already pending 
in bills. 

Lopce emphasized that he was not setting 
forth any of the allegations as fact. 

“However,” he said, “it is deplorable that 
a measure of cuch importance should be so 
vague that there is no information available 
to confirm or deny such assertions.” 


RIGHT PERSONS NEEDED 


The President’s measure will become law 
automatically in March if the Senate does 
not vote. It would require 49 votes to defeat 
it. Twenty-one Senators, not including 
LopcE, are already sponsors of counter-legis- 
lation. 
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“We cannot forget,” Lopce cautioned in 
summation, “that the President’s reorganiza- 
tion bill would freeze control of the Nation’s 
multi-billion-dollar tax structure in the 
hands of persons chosen by the administra- 
tion—persons who will be difficult to remove 
because of their civil-service ratings. They 
must be the right persons.” 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 50) to provide for the ad- 
mission of Alaska into the Union. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, if it is 
agreeable to the Senator from Kentucky, 
the acting majority leader, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded and that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be sus- 
pended. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I join in that re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
the unfinished business is the bill pro- 
posing that the Territory of Alaska be 
admitted to statehood. However, from 
the reports which I have received from 
Members on both sides of the Chamber, 
it is evident that it is not likely that 
today there will be very much discus- 
sion, either pro or con, regarding that 
measure. Unless Members of the Sen- 
ate have prepared speeches which al- 
ready have been issued for distribution 
to the press, they are loath to talk to 
empty benches. 

Senators who have been celebrating 
the birthday of Abraham Lincoln are 
now returning to Washington, after an 
absence of a week, and on about Thurs- 
day or Friday, so I am advised, other 
Members, who wish to honor the memory 
of Andrew Jackson and other Demo- 
cratic leaders of the past, will be leav- 
ing Washington for the purpose of doing 
so. Thus I think it may properly be 
said that these Members on both sides 
are carrying to the people of the United 
States the message with respect to their 
points of view on an event which is ex- 
pected to transpire in November of this 
year. 

Lest the readers of the Recorp gain 
the impression from the variety of 
speeches which are being made during 
this period that the unfinished business 
is being overlooked, I merely wish to 
make it clear that it is not being over- 
looked, and that the friends of state- 
hood on both sides of the aisle, who are 
motivated by a purpose which is far 
above narrow partisanship, are eager 
and anxious to pursue the unfinished 
business when suitable audience is pro- 
vided in the Chamber. 

Mr. President, in order to make clear 
how the supporters of statehood for 
Alaska and the supporters of statehood 
for Hawaii are working hand in hand, 
I desire to read into the RrEcorp two 
letters which I have received, 


The 
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The first of these is from the Hon- 
orable E. L. BartLett, the Delegate in 
the House of Representatives from the 
Territory of Alaska: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1952. 
Hon. JoserH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR O’MAHONEY: As Alaska’s 
Representative in the Congress of the United 
States I write this to you shortly before 
statehood is to be considered by the Senate, 
to reiterate the deep and sincere belief which 
has been mine for many years—that is, state- 
hood for Alaska is desirable, necessary and 
overdue. It should no longer be delayed. 
I have never visited Hawaii. But during 
the various hearings which have been held 
in the legislative committee of the House of 
Representatives on the proposition of Hawaii 
statehood I came to the conclusion that.that 
Territory too has filled all requirements 
which under the American system must be 
met by a Territory before it can hope to 
become a State. I feel so strongly about 
this that I write this letter principally to 
convey to you my hope that the Hawaii bill 
will be enacted into law at this session of 
Congress. I should hope for that result even 
if by some mischance Alaska’s hopes were 
not to be realized. We Alaskans want state- 
hood for ourselves but we want it for Hawaii 
too. We are not striving for position as 
against Hawaii; we are not jealous in respect 
to the aspirations of our sister Territory and 
we shall never adopt a dog-in-the-manger 
attitude. We wish Hawaii well. 
With very best wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
E. L. BARTLETT. 


The other letter came to me from the 
Delegate from Hawaii, the Honorable 
JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 2, 1952. 
Senator JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am strongly in favor of 
statehood for Alaska. 

I hope the Senate will adopt the bill re- 
ported by your committee for the admission 
of Alaska to the Union as a State, without 
regard to what may be done with the bill to 
give statehood to Hawaii. 

I@geel that as a matter of national policy 
it is vital that both Alaska and Hawaii be 
admitted to the Union as States at the pres- 
ent time. 

It will, in m, opinion, be a tragic mistake 
if considerations of procedure are allowed to 
biock action on both these bills. I have no 
preference as to which measure is considered 
first, and trust that in reaching a decision 
on this question the Senate will be governed 
not by partisan considerations but by the 
merit of the legislation. 

In closing, I want to say that we of Hawaii 
greatly appreciate all you have done to bring 
this legislation before the Senate. We be- 
lieve you are performing not only a service 
to Hawaii but to the country as a whole in 
the fight you have made in behalf of both 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. R. FARRINGTON, 
Delegate from Hawaii, 


Mr. President, yesterday in the maga- 
zine section of the New York Times there 
was printed a brief article, written by 
M. B. Schnapper, entitled ‘About 
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Alaska—The Territory, once ‘Seward’s 
Folly,’ Has Long Justified His Statesman- 
ship.” I ask unanimous consent that the 
article may be printed at this point in 
the ReEcorD, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


AsBouUT ALASKA—THE TERRITORY, ONCE “‘SEW- 
ARD’S FOLLy,” Has LONG JUSTIFIED His 
STATESMANSHIP 

(By M. B. Schnapper) 

Alaska is now again being considered for 
statehood by Congress. This would cer- 
tainly astonish a lot of Congressmen of the 
year 1867. Eighty-five years ago its pur- 
chase by the United States for $7,200,000 was 
widely derided as just about the most inept 
deal in real-estate history. It was roughly 
comparable—but in complete 1everse—to the 
transfer of Manhattan for $24 worth of 
trinkets. Times have changed, and also 
Alaska’s value. Today the Territory’s in- 
trinsic and strategic worth is rated so high 
that the Army recently authorized the ex- 
penditure of $167,905,000 (or more than 23 
times the original purchase price) for mili- 
tary construction alone there this year and 
next. 

BARGAIN 


Alaska was bought from Russia in 1867 by 
Secretary of State William Seward, and quick- 
ly became known as his folly, his icebox, 
icebergia, and walrussia. This was scarcely 
fair to the distinguished Cabinet member, 
for the idea of buying the land was not 
really his own—as was, and still is, generally 
believed. Under President Buchanan in the 
late 1850’s, this country was negotiating with 
Russia for the Territory, and details of the 
purchase were being worked out when the 
Civil War intervened. 

It was not, of course, fair in another sense, 
After the purchase the Government went to 
work to figure out the size of the Territory, 
and when it was finally estimated at 375,< 
000,000 acres statisticians discovered that the 
price came to less than 2 cents an acre. Up 
to 1944, moreover, the United States had 
acquired from this supposed worthless waste- 
land of ice and snow some $2,500,000,000 
worth of natural resources, 


KING-SIZE 


Alaska is big. Its area of 586,000 square 
miles makes it twice as large as Texas, al- 
most as large as all the States east of the 
Mississippi River and—to show how far stat- 
isticians will go in these matters—477 times 
as large as Rhode Island. At its longest and 
widest points it is longer and wider than 
the United States proper, and its coastline 
of 26,000 miles exceeds that of the United 
States by 3,000 miles. 


WONDERLAND 


Alaska offers a number of geographical, 
topographical, and climatic peculiarities. 
For one thing, far from being a land of 
eternal snows, less than 3 percent of the 
entire Territory is continuously covered with 
snow and ice—despite the fact that its top 
third lies within the Arctic Circle. Such 
warm-climate insects as mosquitoes and flies 
thrive (to the Alaskans’ dismay) all through 
the year. 

Other oddities: Embalmed on Alaska’s 
Arctic coast is a sand desert of at least 5,000 
square miles, according to the Arctic Insti- 
tute of North America. Formed by pre- 
historic winds when the climate was warm- 
er, this desert has sand deposits “tens of feet 
thick,” though frost and vegetation make it 
difficult to distinguish. One of the natural 
wonders of the world is the Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes, where a countless num- 
ber—perhaps millions—of hot steam jets 
shoot out of the earth. The highest point 
in United States jurisdiction is Alaska’s 
Mount McKinley (20,300 feet). 
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STRATEGY 


Alaska’s strategic significance lies in its 
proximity to Greater Russia, offering a con- 
venient natural doorway to the North Amer- 
ican Continent. At one point near the 
Diomede Islands, United States territory and 
Siberia are less than a mile apart. During 
World War II, the Japanese got a foothold 
in the Aleutian Islands and held it until 
1943. 

NAMES 


Though Juneau is its capital, perhaps 
Alaska’s best known city is Nome, because 
of its unusual name and the gold rush there 
after 1899. Originally called Anvil City, it 
got its name from nearby Cape Nome, which 
got its name by a mistake. On early maps 
this point of land was marked simply, “? 
Name.” This was carelessly translated into 
Cape “Nome” because the “a” seemed to re- 
semble an “o,” and the misreading stuck. 


EFFORTS TO STOP THE ADVANCE OF 
COMMUNISM IN THE WORLD 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of all other countries know that the 
citizens of the United States are doing 
their utmost to stop the advance of com- 
munism throughout the world. 

We are interested in the opinions. of 
Officials and persons of other countries 
about our efforts against communism. 

Lately there have come to my atten- 
tion excerpts from a publication of the 
Republic of Mexico entitled “A Man of 
Vision,” concerning one of the candi- 
dates for the presidency of Mexico, my 
good friend, Mr. Adolfo Ruiz Cortines. 
He has described his views concerning 
communism and President Truman’s 
point 4 program: 

COMMUNISM: No Factor IN MExiIco 


On the specific point of communism, the 
candidate was recently asked the direct 
question: “Do you believe that communism 
will constitute an important factor in the 
economy and politics of Mexico in the next 
6 years?” 

_His answer was direct and explicit: 

“Not at all. Not politically, nor economi- 
cally, or even numerically; not in the next 6 
years, and I would hope never; because, with 
the rising trend of our industrial develop- 
ment, and the improvement of agriculture, 
the masses from which are recruited the 
workers for the new factories and farms, have 
been elevated from a former submerged posi- 
tion and a very low-living standard to higher 
wages and better salaries. This has permitted 
an expanding scale of well-being never,before 
enjoyed, against which the preachings of the 
Communists will find no echo. 

“The Mexican Revolution, a dynamic na- 
tional movement projected on heroic scale 
and based upon fundamental concepts which 
had their origin in the first decade of this 
century, has always been inspired by the 
needs and desires of the Mexican people, and 
not by imported doctrines, totally alien to 
our way of thinking. 

“In the historical process of development 
of the Mexican nationality the Revolutionary 
thesis is a logical and beneficial derivation, 
not a capricious product of foreign theories, 

“The Mexican Revolution has been resolv- 
ing itself gradually by proper measure ef- 
fectively fitted to the Mexican reality and to 
the problems which the Nation has been 
facing for centuries, problems which were the 
cause of our past political instability. The 
revolution, faithful to its historic destiny, 
will continue by this same route of progress, 
freedom and justice.” 


Quoting further: 


“In Mexico, we agree in the belief that the 
best way of combatting communism and its 
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destructive, antisocial and subversive forces 
is to improve economic conditions for all who 
suffer poverty; because it is an established 
historical experience that hunger, misery, 
and ignorance offer the most favorable cli- 
mate for the infiltration and growth of the 
Communist ideology and influence.” 


These remarks are truly those of a 
man of vision—communism will never 
take hold in Mexico or elsewhere if pa- 
triotic men strive to eliminate its twin 
causes—poverty and ignorance. We can 
learn much from the example Mexico 
is setting. Bullets and bombs can never 
beat communism—ideas and proper liv- 
ing standards can and will. 


CONFIRMATION OF DIRECTOR OF PRICE 
STABILIZATION 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask that the nom- 
ination of Ellis G. Arnall, of Georgia, to 
be Director of Price Stabilization, be 
confirmed, and that the President be 
notified immediately. The nomination 
has been on the desk since Thursday of 
last week. I have conferred with the 
minority leader, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr: Brinces] about the mat- 
ter, and I understand he has no objec- 
tion. The nomination was _ reported 
unanimously by the committee. 

I make this request now for the reason 
that it is necessary for me to leave the 
floor in a moment or two in order to at- 
tend the hearings of the Subcommittee 
on Atomic Energy of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 


there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and, as in executive session, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed; and the President will 
be notified immediately thereof. 


LIMITATION OF EXPENDITURES TO ESTI- 
MATED REVENUES 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, while the 
very distinguished chairman of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee is presid- 
ing over the Senate, I ask permission to 
submit a concurrent resolution, and to 
make a few remarks, which will take 
about 3 or 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Montana? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, the con- 
current resolution I am submitting at 
this time needs little explanation as to 
either its purpose or its necessity. 

The purpose of the resolution is to ob- 
lige the President to limit Federal ex- 
penditures to Federal revenues. The one 
exception provided is in case of war de- 
clared by Congress. 

The necessity of curbing Federal ex- 
penditures is obvious. It is now, and has 
been for some time, quite apparent that 
any steps we may take to curb the spiral 
of inflation are entirely futile in the face 
of deficit spending. 

Further devaluation of the dollar, due 
to deficit spending, a greater national 
debt, and taxes which are destroying the 
incentive to work and produce, is cer- 
tain to lead to chaos and an invitation 
to every enemy within and without our 
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borders to speed destruction of our form 
of government and the American Re- 
public as a great power. Deficit spend- 
ing can be stopped and it must be stopped 
if we are to remain a free people. 

Today our national debt is greater by 
many billion dollars than the total na- 
tional debts of all other nations of the 
world. The relative value of our dollar 
is decreasing faster than the currency 
of some European nations to whom we 
have been giving our substance. 

The Congress is requested to ap- 
propriate money this year for many foot- 
in-the-door projects of which the ulti- 
mate cost will be from 10 to 20 times 
the appropriation now requested. All 
such projects can well wait until our 
financial house is in order and our de- 
fenses secure. 

The various committees which have 
given such splendid service by turning 
the spotlight on waste, reckless spending, 
and corruption in the body politic, have 
given us ample proof that billions of dol- 
lars of Federal money have heen dissi- 
pated in ways which not only tend to in- 
jure America financially, but which have 
a demoralizing effect upon the morale of 
the Nation as a whole. 

The water could be squeezed out of the 
billions of dollars the budget calls for 
with cooperation of .he executive and 
legislative branches of our Government. 
However, if Congress can get no such 
cooperation it is imperative that it pro- 
ceed to act with the authority it holds 
under our constitutional system. 

The concurrent resolution I am offer- 
ing today will serve both the executive 
and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment with means to resist pressure 
groups, and will also serve to a large ex- 
tent in guiding the work of our ap- 
propriation committees. 

I trust the Senate will be given an 
early opportunity to consider the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. President, since becoming a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee, 
certain things have more or less dis- 
tressed me. The committee is con- 
fronted with almost continuous author. 
izations by'the Congress, and the mem- 
bers of that committee are therefore 
requested to appropriate the taxpayers’ 
money in order to meet the obligations 
involved in such authorizations. It 
seems to me that this procedure has re- 
quired us to make appropriations with- 
out an opportunity to give sufficient 
thought to the amount of money which 
may be available in the Federal Treasury 
in order to cover the amounts appropri- 
ated. 

From time to time I have questioned 
the advisability of formulating a policy, 
to be acted upon by the House and Senate 
of the United States, declaring that 
henceforth it shall be the intention and 
policy of the Congress to appropriate no 
more moneys within any given year than 
the possible revenues which may be made 
available, except in the direst kind of 
emergency. 

From time to time there have been 
offered in the House and in the Senate 
bills, resolutions, amendments, and so 
forth, with the idea of keeping govern- 
mental expenditures within the bound- 
aries of revenues, I commend all the 
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estimable gentlemen on both sides of the 
aisle, in each of the Houses of Congress, 
who have attempted to bring about that 
objective. To my mind, it would be com- 
paratively simple, if the two Houses 
would concur in a resolution which would 
merely define that to be the policy of the 
Congress. It would help the members of 
the Appropriations Committee, and it 
would help the entire Congress to resist 
the demands of pressure groups for re- 
quests of new undertakings. 

It would assist the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and the Senate 
to make a clear-cut evaluation of the au- 
thorizations which may come before us 
from time to time. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that with 
our national indebtedness rising almost 
hourly, it is imperative that the Congress 
of the United States define and deter- 
mine upon a policy and diligently and 
earnestly attempt to follow such a policy. 

Mr. President, the concurrent resolu- 
tion is very brief, and I should like to 
read it: 

Whereas continued Federal expenditures in 
excess of receipts will endanger the economic 
stability of the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that it should so limit ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1953, that the total expenditures of the 
Federal Government during such year will 
not, except in the event of war hereafter de- 
clared by the Congress, exceed the estimated 
receipts for such fiscal year, as shown in the 
budget for such fiscal year transmitted to 
the Congress by the President. 


That is very simple, Mr. President, 
and I believe it would be a guide and 
would be of great assistance. I think it 
should receive the approval of the gen- 
eral public. 

I should now like to read a short article 
which was recently released by the As- 
sociated Press under a Washington date 
line, calling attention to our indebted- 
ness and our expenditures: 


Bupcet SPENDING WOULD AMOUNT TO 
$10,000,000 an Hour 

WASHINGTON.—Every time the clock ticks 
off a minute in the next fiscal year, the Gov- 
ernment would spend more than $163,000 
under President Truman’s new budget—al- 
most $10,000,000 an hour. 

No one would want to tackle it, but let's 
say you wanted to count out the budget, 
dollar by dollar— 

If you counted a dollar every second for 
8 hours a day, 40 hours a week, it would 
take you 11,416 years to do the job. 

These are indications of the scope of the 
$85,444,000,000 Federal spending program the 
President proposed to Congress Monday for 
the year beginning next July 1. Anyway 
you look at it, it’s big. 

Here are some other ways of looking at it: 

The Government would spend as much 
next fiscal year as it did in the first 136 years 
of operations, from 1789 through 1925. 

It would spend 48 percent more than the 
$57,751,000,000 spent in the first full 12 
months of World War II. 

The budget is bigger than any 2 years’ 
spending, put together, in the first 5 years 
after World War II. (It’s topped only by the 
two peak years of that war, when spending 
passed the $95,000,000,000 mark). 

If each dollar bill was laid out, end to end, 
the total would stretch for more than 8,000,- 
000 miles, more than 240 times around the 
world at the equator. 
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The budget is four times bigger than the 
$18,514,000,000 spent in the peak year of 
World War I, and more than two and one- 
half times as big as the two big spending 
First World War years put together. 

It compares with $9,183,000,000 spent in 
the year ending June 30, 1940, before the 
last defense program started Federal spend- 
ing rising rapidly. 


Mr. President, we have already started 
hearings on next year’s appropriations. 
After listening to high officials of the 
Government who have made and are 
making a study of our indebtedness, our 
expenditures, and possible receipts, every 
indication points to the fact that at 
the end of this year we shall have an 
additional deficit of $8,000,000,000. Ac- 
cording to the best calculations, at the 
end of next fiscal year our deficit will 
increase by another $14,000,000,000 if we 
continue to appropriate money from the 
Federal Treasury to meet the President’s 
recommended budget. , 

Mr. President, our debt limitation is 
$275,000,000,000. This year we have a 
deficit of $8,000,000,000, and we shall 
have a deficit next year of $14,000,000,- 
000. We shall be, then, within a few 
million dollars of that debt limitation. 

I, for one, believe that the American 
people realize that we cannot go blindly 
on and on and on and meet all the re- 
quests for expenditures which come he- 
fore us and, at the same time, expect 
to balance the budget. 

The one thing which it seems to me 
is more important than all the other is- 
sues and problems which confront the 
Congress is that we do everything within 
our power as representatives of the 
people to keep our dollar sound and to 
assure that our Government will re- 
main in a sound fiscal condition, because 
if we do not, then all the bloodshed and 
all the expenditures we have made all 
over the world will avail us nothing. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. ECTON. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I compliment the 
Senator for the able presentation he has 
made of the subject. He has hit on the 
most vital subject before the American 
people today, and he has struck a chord 
which should find a response not only 
in the heart and mind and effort of 
every Senator and Representative, but in 
the hearts of the American people. In 
view of the executive department crowd- 
ing down the throats of the American 
people and of the American Congress 
such terrific budgets, the only place to 
deal with the problem is here in the 
Congress of the United States. 

I think the Senator has highlighted 
the subject by his resolution and by his 
remarks today. I compliment him upon 
his speech, and I think he has performed 
a real service. 

Mr. ECTON. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the very able and distinguished 
minority leader. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. ECTON. I shall be happy to yield 
to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
share the views of the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
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BripcEs], because I feel that there is no 
greater problem facing us today than is 
the question of deficit spending. In the 
Reorganization Act there is a provision 
which calls upon Congress to study this 
very question and to line up expenditures 
with income. But that has been disre- 
garded. I hope the resolution offered by 
the Senator from Montana, calling as it 
does the matter to our attention once 
again, may result in something effective 
being accomplished. 

I notice the Senator has included in 
his resolution the words “except in case 
of war declared by the Congress.” We 
should also be mindful that in the pend- 
ing budget of $85,000,000,000-plus there 
is no amount designated for the fighting 
of the Korean war. 

Mr. ECTON. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. So, if the Korean 
war is to be fought, it is going to be 
fought only with the use of money over 
and above the present budget, which 
would mean a deficit of $14,400,000,000. 

Mr. President, I am very glad that 
the Senator has brought this matter to 
the attention of the Senate. Even 
though the resolution should not be 
adopted, I hope we shall all be mindful 
that the Government should stay within 
its income, and that only in case of war 
declared by Congress, as the Senator has 
indicated, should it be necessary to in- 
dulge in deficit spending. 

Mr. ECTON. I appreciate the com- 
ments by the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan. Iam fully aware of his efforts 
during the years he has been a Member 
of the Senate, and a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, to do every- 
thing within his power to help keep the 
operations of the Government within 
estimated revenues. 

I share with the Senator his concern 
about the status 2f the Government’s 
financial condition, which is at this time 
fast approaching a critical stage. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ECTON. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I wish to 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Montana upon the statements he has 
made reflecting the financial picture 
which today faces Americans. This is a 
subject the people of my State are dis- 
cussing every day. 

Nebraska has a debt limitation of 
$100,000, which is, of course, ridiculously 
low. This means that Nebraskans follow 
the kind of program which the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana is sug- 
gesting for the Nation, balancing the 
out-go with the income annually. That 
is the only sound principle which can 
be followed by individuals, by business 
companies, by corporations, or by na- 
tions, if they are to avoid disaster. 

I should like to say to the Senator that 
I shall earnestly support his resolution, 
because it is in line with one the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] and I sub- 
mitted some years ago. 

For quite some time a number of Sen- 
ators have been trying to have a resolu- 
tion of that sort adopted. I shall do all 
I can in support of the Senator’s resolu- 
tion, 
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Mr. ECTON. I appreciate the remarks 
of the able Senator from Nebraska. I 
happen to know, from contacts I have 
in his State, that the senior Senator from 
Nebraska is recognized as a most sub- 
stantial, able, sound, and sensible busi- 
nessman. Many of us have always felt 
that what is needed is more business in 
government and not so much govern- 
ment in business. 

My able colleague from Nebraska 
knows that no family, no individual, and 
no business organization can continually 
spend beyond its income. If that hap- 
pens, sooner or later a crack-up will oc- 
cur. In this country we have seemingly 
been following a policy which gives the 
impression, not only to ourselves, but 
also to people all over the world, that it 
is perfectly possible to spend ourselves 
rich; that is, that we can hold ourselves 
up by our bootstraps and maintain con- 
tinuous prosperity. 

I think it is the judgment of mature, 
experienced men who are realists that 
sooner or later there will have to be a 
showdown. When the Government has 
an income of approximately $75,000,000- 
000 each year, it seems to me that, if we 
exercise proper diligence, it is perfectly 
possible to do the things which are nec- 
essary within such a budget, without 
ever exceeding the debt limit, and with- 
out further devaluating the Nation’s 
worth or the worth of the American 
dollar, 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ECTON. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
the junior Senator from New Jersey 
wishes to pay tribute to the distinguished 
Senator from Montana for the splendid 
contribution he is making in this time 
of great need. The resolution which the 

_Senator offers should be supported 
wholeheartely by all of us. The con- 
tribution he has made by his able re- 
marks today should be heeded by every 
Member of the Senate. I trust his 
views will be supperted 100 percent by 
all his colleagues, 

I hope the Senator from Montana will 
permit me to associate myself not only 
with the resolution he is offering, but 
also with his views on what I think is 
one of the most vital subjects before the 
American people today—the American 
tax dollar and its value in our scheme of 
things. 

Mr. ECTON. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey. I ap- 
preciate his remarks and his desire to 
be associated with me in presenting this 
concurrent resolution. 

Mr. President, I send the concurrent 
resolution to the desk and ask that it be 
referred to the proper committee. 

I may also state that if any of my col- 
leagues desire to join with me in offering 
the concurrent resolution, I shall be 
pleased to have them do so, and I ask 
that the clerk receive their names, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ECTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to add 
my name to the resolution offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Montana. 

Mr. ECTON. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON], and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. BuTtier] for 
desiring to have their names added to 
the concurrent resolution at this time. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I 
should like to have my name included 
also. 

Mr. ECTON. I am happy to have add- 
ed the name of our distinguished and 
able minority leader, the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Georce in the chair). The resolution 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The resolution (S. Con. Res. 62), sub- 
mitted by Mr. Ecton (for himself, Mr. 
Brivces, Mr.. Fercuson, Mr. ButTier of 
Nebraska, and Mr. HENDRICKSON) was 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
MATERIALS CONFERENCE 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
January 31 I described the activities of 
the International Materials Conference. 
I exposed, for the first time, how this 
fantastic brain-child of our State De- 
partment was robbing thousands of 
American workers of their jobs, and 
threatening the jobs of thousands of ad- 
ditional workers by refusing to permit 
American industry to buy the copper 
necessary to maintain our standard of 
living. I said that it was fantastic that 
this administration had usurped the 
power to lower our standard of living. 

Again, on Monday, February 4, I ex- 
posed the activities of this same organi- 
zation in connection with zinc, lead, sul- 
phur, cotton, tungsten, molybdenum, 
manganese, nickel, cobalt, and paper, 
vital raw materials. I described how 
this international body decrees our “en- 
titlement for consumption”—the words 
“entitlement for consumption” are in 
quotation marks because that is how 
this international body actually controls 
materials—and how this ceiling on our 
ability to consume raw material is re- 
sponsible for the unemployment of thou- 
sands of Americans. 

I then requested that the Secretary of 
State reveal by what authority and by 
what law we participate in this interna- 
tional cartel. I asked him whether or 
not American consumers were consulted 
before we were bound to the decisions of 
this conference, and, finally, I demanded 
that the elected representatives of the 
people, in other words, the Congress of 
the United States, be consulted before 
committing us further to the decisions 
of this international body. 

On February 6, according to the As- 
sociated Press, a spokesman for the State 
Department declared that the Interna- 
tional Materials Conference is a “useful, 
voluntary arrangement with no binding 
effect on the United States or other gov- 
ernments.” On the same date, in a press 
conference, Mr. Manly Fleischmann, the 
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Defense Production 
stated: 

Whatever the advantages or disadvantages 
of the International Materials Conference, 
they should not be charged to the State De- 
partment. 


He claimed that we are participating 
under the President’s authority to con<- 
duct foreign affairs. 

What does he mean when he says that 
we are participating under the Presi- 
dent’s authority to conduct foreign af- 
fairs? Whom does he mean by “we”? 
Where and when did Defense Production 
Administration officials get the impres- 
sion that the Defense Production Admin- 
istration was authorized to “participate 
in the conduct of the foreign affairs of 
this country’? The foreign affairs of 
this country are in the hands of the 
President, with the advice and consent of 
the United States Senate, and not with 
the advice and consent of the Defense 
Production Administration. I have 
again examined the Defense Production 
Act, and I have failed to find any provi- 
vision in the act which authorizes the 
Defense Production Administration to 
participate in the conduct of our foreign 
affairs. 

I am positive that the Senate did not 
contemplate participation in foreign af- 
fairs when it confirmed the nomination 
of the Defense Production Administrator 
for his present post. 

I received an official answer from the 
State Department dated February 7, 
written by Willard L. Thorp, Assistant 
Secretary. The essential parts of his 
answer are as follows: 

The International Materials Conference is 
the collective title applied to seven autono- 
mous commodity committees, a central 


Administrator, 


. group, and a secretariat, which were organ- 


ized early in 1951, at the initiative of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France. 

The International Materials Conference 
was established to provide a framework of 
international consultation in which the ma- 
jor producing and consuming countries of 
the free world could * * * develop 
agreed measures for equitable distribution of 
the available supplies (of raw materials). 

The authority for the participation of the 
United States in this conference is the au- 
thority of the President to negotiate with 
other countries in furtherance of the foreign 
policy of the United States. The Interna- 
tional Materials Conference has no authority 
to tell any government what it may or may 
not do with respect to any material. 

Each committee has developed its own 
rules of procedure and has the power to 
revise its membership. 

A country might join a committee if it is 
sponsored by two members and if it receives 
@ favorable vote. The first task of an Inter- 
national Materials Conference committee is 
to accumulate and review the facts of sup- 
ply and demand. The committees therefore 
circulate questionnaires on requirements, 
production, consumption, and stocks to all 
countries which are significant producers or 
consumers. If an examination of the facts 
in the committees shows a substantial dis- 
parity between available supplies and the 
requirements of the free world for defense 
and essential civilian purposes, the commit- 
tees recommend a plan of equitable distri- 
bution. 

Countries which are members of a com- 
mittee are, of course, active in presenting 
their own requirements. Countries which 
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are not members of a committee are given 
the opportunity to appear before the com- 
mittee and explain their requirements. If a 
country thinks that the committee has not 
given proper weight to its requirements, it 
is entitled to appeal the decision and to ask 
that the matter be reopened in the com- 
mittee. 

Controversies in the committees are not 
normally resolved by voting. In every case 
the purpose is to reach general agreement 
and, if possible, to have unanimous accept- 
ance of a committee recommendation. 

Since no country has delegated any aue- 
thority to the International Materials Con- 
ference, it would clearly be impossible to ac- 
complish effective collaboration on the dis- 
tribution of an item in short supply if any 
important country concerned was not dis- 
posed to cooperate and to consider the com- 
mittee recommendations to be of service to 
its own interests. 

The chief United States delegate to the 
International Materials Conference is an of- 
ficial of the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration. He is responsible for determination 
of the position of the United States with re- 
spect to any question before the Interna- 
tional Materials Conference Committees. 

In developing this position, he receives the 
advice of all interested agencies, including 
the Department of State among others. 


To digress a moment from the quota- 
tion, we should underscore the words: 


In developing this position, he receives the 
advice of all interested agencies, including 
the Department of State among others. 


We note that he is not interested in 
getting the advice of the consumer of 
the material, or the working people. He 
is interested only in getting the advice 
of the agencies. 

Continuing with the quotation from 
the letter: 


The United States delegates to the indi- 
vidual commodity committees come from a 
number of agencies. They are selected on 
the basis of their qualifications for conduct- 
ing the negotiations and for their knowledge 
and background in the specific commodity. 
They receive their instructions from the 
Defense Production Administration, and 
they are answerable to the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration for the results of their 
negotiations. Formal action by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in accepting a 
recommendation of an International Mate- 
rials Conference Committee is taken by the 
Defense Production Administration, with 
the advice of the interested agencies. In 
each case in which a proposal for distribu- 
tion has been accepted by the United States, 
the supply authorities have been satisfied 
that the share received by the United States 
has been fair. 


If I may interpolate, who is to deter- 
mine what is fair to the United States? 
Coming back to the letter: 


You have inquired concerning consulta- 
tion with consuming industries in the United 
States, and have made a number of com- 
ments on the relationship of International 
Materials Conference allocations to domestic 
needs. I understand that Mr. Manly Fleisch- 
mann, Administrator of the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration, has covered most of 
these points in his press conference of Feb- 
ruary 6. 


It would appear that we are becoming 
a government of press conferences. 

From the last paragraph which I read 
and the previous statement that “in de- 
veloping this position, he receives the ad- 
vice of all interested agencies, including 
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the Department of State among others,” 
it is apparent that this is not considered 
an important matter. The statement 
clearly shows that consumer, labor, and 
industry groups were not consulted. It 
appears that ‘ve have come to the point 
where only government is consulted, and, 
further, that they undertake to answer 
some of these important points only in 
a press conference. 

As I stated the other day, the press 
releases now number almost a hundred. 
Only a little bit of information comes 
out at a time. Consequently, newspa- 
pers must wade through a tidal wave of 
press releases which are issued every- 
day. It is almost impossible, therefore, 
for a newspaper or other media of news 
to search out or ferret out the vital points 
in such a mass of press releases. 

I charged that the International Ma- 
terials Conference is a cartel designed to 
allocate the raw materials of the world 
and influence their prices. Mr. Thorp’s 
letter confirms every statement I made. 
The State Department does not take 
issue with any the facts I presented to 
the Senate. 

Perhaps it may be well at this point, 
Mr. President, to refer to dictionary defi- 
nition of a cartel. The Funk & Wagnall’s 
New Standard Dictionary defines the 
word as “a combination or clubbing to- 
gether as of political or commercial 
interests.” The International Materials 
Conference, as described in Mr. Thorp’s 
letter, fits this description. 

I am sure the sponsors of the Inter- 
national Materials Conference believe it 
is a beneficial organization, but everyone 
engaged in cartel activities believes he is 
doing the right thing. Where private 
citizens are involved. the Sherman Act 
does not distinguish between good and 
bad trusts. It matters not that the 
parties believe they are doing something 
good in forming a trust. The law does 
not distinguish between the good and 
bad trusts. It is the trust itself that is 
struck down. 

Mr. Thorp’s letter says: 

The first task of an International Mate- 
rials Conference Committee is to accumulate 
and review the facts of supply and demand. 
The committees, therefore, circulate ques- 
tionnaires on requirements, production, con- 
sumption, and stocks to all countries which 
are significant producers or consumers. If 
an examination of the facts in the com- 
mittees shows a substantial disparity be- 
tween available supplies and the require- 
ments of the free world for defense and 
essential civilian purposes, the committees 
recommend a plan of equitable distribution. 


This statement in the files of any trade 
organization engaging in these same 
purposes would be sufficient to secure a 
criminal conviction under the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. 

Mr. President, there can be no ques- 
tion that Mr. Thorp’s letter creates an 
international cartel. As I stated, if any 
group of corporations puts the same 
statement on paper, it would be suffi- 
cient to secure a criminal conviction 
under the Sherman antitrust law. Ap- 
parently the Government is not subject 
to the law of the land. 

I said there was no statutory authority 
for our participation in the Internation- 
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al Materials Conference. This has not 
been denied. The State Department 
letter says: 

The authority for the participation of the 
United States in this conference is the au- 
thority of the President to negotiate with 
other countries in furtherance of the foreign 
policy of the United States. 


The Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. 
McFall, in a letter to Representative 
Bunce on January 24 said: 

There is no specific statutory authority 
for the participation of the United States in 
this Conference as it is one of the many 
activities carried out in furtherance of the 
foreign policy of the United States. 


The Defense Production Administra- 
tion officials claim their agency is par- 
ticipating under the “President’s au- 
thority to conduct foreign affairs.”’ So 
there can be no disputing the fact that 
there is no statutory authority for the 
International Materials Conference. 

The President does have the constitu- 
tional authority to conduct foreign af- 
fairs but this has never been stretched to 
include the determination of the living 
standards of all the nations of the 
world including those of every American 
citizen. Only in a completely Socialist 
state would the power to conduct foreign 
affairs be interpreted to include power 
to regulate entitlements for consumption 
to its citizens. 

As I said before, the spokesman for 
the State Department declared that the 
International Materials Conference is a 
“useful, voluntary arrangement with no 
binding effect on the United States or 
other governments.” Let us examine 
this statement: 

Useful, indeed. Useful to whom? 
Useful to the families of unemployed 
workers? Useful in lowering our stand- 
ard of living? Or is it useful in “easing 
the problems of friendly consuming 
countries”—to use the words of the De- 
fense Mobilizer. 

The State Department spokesman also 
said that the International Materials 
Conference is a “voluntary arrange- 
ment’’—that we voluntarily agreed to re- 
strict our consumption to the decisions 
of this international body. 

Let us underscore and examine the 
words “voluntary arrangement.” Who, 
may I ask, is the volunteer? Did the 
American consumer volunteer? Did 
the unemployed auto worker volunteer? 
Did his family volunteer? Did the Con- 
gress of the United States volunteer, or 
did Government officials volunteer? 
I demand that the volunteers step for- 
ward and be identified so that all others 
may see who it is that is voluntarily 
throwing thousands of American work- 
ers out on the streets. 

The United States is represented in 
the International Materials Conference 
by a deputy administrator of the De- 
fense Production Administration, who is 
listed in the Congressional Directory as 
being in charge of International Ma- 
terial Activities. His decisions in ac- 
cepting an “entitlement for consump- 
tion” for all the citizens of the United 
States is, I am sure, a voluntary one on 
his part. However, after he accepts an 
entitlement for consumption on behalf 
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of the citizens of the United States, the 
voluntary nature of the program is 
ended, for in the words of the Interna- 
tional Materials Conference, “in accept- 
ing the distribution plans, governments 
assume the responsibility for seeing that 
their allocations are not exceeded.” 

I have established the fact that there 
is no :tatutory authority for the Inter- 
national Materials Conference nor for 
Defense Production Administration ac- 
ceptance of these entitlements for con- 
sumption on behalf of United States 
citizens. 

Nevertheless, once our representative 
has accepted an entitlement for con- 
sumption, the Government of the United 
States uses its statutory authority to 
limit our consumption to that entitle- 
ment through the Defense Production 
Administration. 

I have shown you, Mr. President, 
through releases of the International 
Materials Conference, that this interna- 
tional group has given us a specific ceil- 
ing on the amount of copper which we 
are entitled toconsume. For the fourth 
quarter of 1951, this entitlement to con- 
sumption was slightly less than 334,000 
metric tons. Now I call your attention 
to a report issued by the Joint Commit- 
tee on Defense Production, dated Janu- 
ary 6, 1952. This report states: 

In order to bring the demand for copper 
products in balance with supply, the Defense 
Production Administration has allotted 1,- 
367,000,000 pounds of copper products (in- 
cluding the metal weight of scrap and alloys) 
to the various claimant agencies, or about 
110 percent of the estimated supply. 


If we eliminate the secondary copper 
from this figure, about 40 percent of the 
total supply, we find that this allotment 
was based on the availability of about 
338,000 metric tons of primary copper. 
The difference between the Defense Pro- 

_duction Administration allotment and 
the International Materials Conference 
entitlement is less than 1 percent of the 
amount given to us as an entitlement for 
consumption by the International Mate- 
rials Conference. There can be no doubt, 
then, that the entitlement for consump- 
tion given us by the International Ma- 
terials Conference completely deter- 
mines the amount of copper allocated by 
the Defense Production Administration, 
and that, therefore, the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration is in reality putting 
the force of law behind the so-called 
voluntary agreement. The limitations 
on the consumption of copper imposed 
by ‘the Defense Production Administra- 
tion are necessary in order to prevent 
American industry from embarrassing 
our Government internationally. The 
real purpose of the controlled materials 
plan, then, is to make sure that in total 
we do not consume more copper than we 
have been allotted by the International 
Materials Conference. 

Unfortunately our “entitlement for 
consumption” is not large enough to 
meet all the demands for copper in the 
United States, and therefore the Gov- 
ernment says it becomes necessary to 
place a limit on the amount we may con- 
sume. This is done through the con- 
trolled materials plan. Each copper 
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consumer is given a controlled materials 
plan allocation by the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration and, by law, is pro- 
hibited from using any more copper than 
this allocation allows. American indus- 
try has the ingenuity and the ability to 
find all the copper it needs in order to be 
able to build all the things our people 
want and to put all our people back to 
work. However, after having found the 
copper, American industry is prohibited 
by the Defense Production Administra- 
tion from using it. 

Mr. President, representatives of a 
large corporation which manufactures 
supplies for electric power companies 
said in conversation with me that if their 
corporation had a copper mine, and if 
they were to dig the copper, they would 
not be allowed to use it unless their allot- 
nient of copper was reduced by the num- 
ber of pounds of copper which they 
mined in that way. Think of it, Mr. 
President. A corporation which has cop- 
per it can use in order to keep its em- 
ployees at work cannot use the copper, 
because of this controlled materials plan, 
unless the. corporation surrenders the 
same number of pounds of copper from 
the amount it was to receive under its 
allocation. 

The International Materials Confer- 
ence then is, as I charged, an interna- 
tional cartel and a trust organized by 
the United States Government. 

The members of this international 
cartel determine the supplies of raw 
materials and then divide the available 
supply among all the nations of the free 
world on the basis of need, as deter- 
mined by these representatives. The 
commodity groups control their own 


membership. As Mr. Thorp said in his 


letter to me: 

A country may join a committee if it is 
sponsored by two members and if it receives 
a favorable vote—if a (nonmember) country 
thinks that the committee has not given 
proper weight to its requirements it is en- 
titled to appeal the decision. 


Therefore, Mr. President, the Inter- 
national Materials Conference is an un- 
authorized supergovernment. 

If this is a voluntary program, as al- 
leged, why should a nonmember govern- 
ment have to appeal a decision, and to 
whom do they appeal? Mr. President, 
if either you or I belong to an organiza- 
tion that is entirely voluntary, its acts 
are not binding on us, and we do not 
need to have a right of appeal. 

But in the present case, 12 countries, 
constituting the copper committee of 
the International Materials Conference, 
determine the entitlements for con- 
sumption of copper for 40 countries. 
Not all these countries are engaged in 
the production of defense products; 
many of them produce no guns, tanks, 
airplanes, or weapons of any kind. The 
countries receiving entitlements in- 
clude many neutrals in the present 
world conflict. 

No, Mr. President, this is not a de- 
fense plan; it is a socialistic scheme to 
raise living standards in other lands by 
lowering the American standard of 
living, 
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During World War II we had the con- 
trolled-materials plan and internation- 
al allocation of raw materials among 
the allies. I raised no protest at that 
time.. All the countries concerned were 
at war, and all of them concentrated on 
the production of war matériel. There 
was no production of civilian goods us- 
ing metal. Today we have a different 
problem. Most of the materials being 
allocated are used for civilian needs. 
The International Materials Conference 
is planning living standards, not de- 
fense. Certainly this is not the busi- 
ness of the Defense Production Admin- 
istration. Its business is defense pro- 
duction. 

Mr. President, I told the Senate that 
3,000 tons of copper would prevent un- 
employment for 65,000 workers in the 
automobile industry in the second quar- 
ter of this year. This is merely an ex- 
ample, one dramatic incident in the 
Nation-wide picture, which has resulted 
from the International Materials Con- 
ference. Unfortunately, it is not the 
only example and perhaps not even the 
best one, for the International Materials 
Conference allocations have resulted in 
thousands of unemployed workers in 
New York, New England, and many 
other sections of the country—not to 
mention the effect in the many other 
civilian industries and businesses using 
copper and other minerals. 

Copper is available in the world mar- 
ket at prices higher than those our do- 
mestic producers are allowed to charge. 
The American taxpayer is being forced 
to provide, through the Mutual Security 
Agency, sufficient funds to enable foreign 
nations to pay these higher copper 
prices. 

American industry, however, is effec- 
tively barred from paying these higher 
prices and from using this currently 
available copper, which they need to pre- 
vent the unemployment of their workers. 
First of all, the OPS refuses to recog- 
nize these higher world copper prices in 
setting domestic price ceilings; but sec- 
ondly, and much more importantly, the 
Defense Production Administration re- 
fuses to allow American producers per- 
mission to use this copper. For exam- 
ple, the automobile manufacturers have 
been told that they may build 930,000 
cars in the second quarter of 1952, but 
the Defense Production Administration 
has restricted the amount of copper they 
may use to the amount necessary to 
build only 800,000 cars. 

In other words, Mr. President, lip 
service is given to the people of the 
United States; the officials of the De- 
fense Production Administration say 
that the manufacturers of automobiles 
can build 930,000 automobiles in the sec- 
ond quarter of the present year, but in 
the next breath the officials of that Gov- 
ernment agency say, “But we are going 
to allow you to have only enough copper 
to build 800,000 automobiles.” Think of 
it, Mr. President. The industry can 
easily obtain the additional copper nec- 
essary to build the other 130,000 cars, 
but they cannot get permission from the 
Defense Production Administration to 
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use it. If they were to buy the neces- 
sary additional copper in the world mar- 
ket, the Defense Production Administra- 
tion would deduct this available free- 
world copper from their copper allot- 
ments, thereby reducing their total con- 
sumption of copper to the amount neces- 
sary to build only the 800,000 cars. In 
other words, Mr. President, even if one 
of the companies had the copper stored 
conveniently in its own plant, it would 
not be able to use it; it would only be 
allowed to use it to the extent that the 
whole industry could build 800,000 cars. 

Therefore, every ton of copper pur- 
chased by American industry in the free- 
world market is immediately deducted 
from their already inadequate copper al- 
lotment. Does this sound like a volun- 
tary agreement? Does it sound as 
though American industry had agreed to 
this international scheme? Does it 
sound as though the Congress had agreed 
to this scheme? Has the Amer: 2an pro- 
ducer voluntarily given up his right to 
koep his workers employed, or should he 
voluntarily go to jail for violating the 
rules of the Defense Production Admin- 
istration? 

I have before me an offer from a cop- 
per broker in New York, to supply as 
much as 1,000 tons of copper from Japan 
at 45 cents a pound, free on board Japan, 
with an indication that an additional 
7,000 tons is available. There is noth- 
ing unique about this offer. There is 
copper in the world market. Employers 
in the United States are willing to pay 
the higher price, but they are prohibited 
from using this copper by the Defense 
Production Administration. The De- 
fense Production Administration must 
prohibit the use of this copper, because 
our Government is bound by a volun- 
tary agreement to restrict our copper 
usage to the amount allocated to us by 
the International Materials Conference. 

If the American companies were to 
buy the Japanese copper, it might mean 
that other countries would be unable to 
get all the copper allocated to them by 
the International Materials Conference. 
For example, India is not a member of 
NATO, and has frequently voted against 
the United States on crucial issues in 
the United Nations. India is also a 
country which is not producing one gun 
or one tank, but it has been given a 
very liberal entitlement for consump- 
tion by the International Materials Con- 
ference. In fact, India has been given 
an entitlement for consumption which 
is more than twice its 1947 actual con- 
sumption. All of this copper for India 
is for the production of civilian goods 
designed to raise the standard of living 
of the natives of India. I want to help 
the Indian people raise their standard 
of living, but not at the expense of the 
American workingman, and not at the 
expense of war production here at home. 

It should be clear, then, that the pur- 
pose of the International Materials Con- 
ference is to protect the other nations 
of the world against the normal com- 
petition of citizens of the United States 
who are trying to maintain their stand- 
ard of living and to defend themselves 
and others. The International Materials 
Conference puts an umbrella over many 
nations, including neutrals. The Inier- 
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national Materials Conference is thus 
concerned with a redistribution of the 
world’s living standards, rather than 
with a mobilization of the resources of 
the free world for defense. I, for one, 
shall never protest against any measure 
designed to promote the defense of our 
institutions, but I challenge, and I shall 
continue to fight, the use of powers dele- 
gated by the Congress for the defense 
of these institutions, in a scheme of glo- 
bal planning totally unrelated to de- 
fense. 

According to the Wall Street Journal, 
the Defense Production Administrator 
also maintained that— 

The copper allocation earmarked for the 
United States in the first quarter by the 
International Materials Conference is larger 


than the amount this country could expect 
to get in the free market. 


I charge that this is completely untrue. 
The International Materials Conference 
does not earmark copper for the United 
States, but, rather, issues an entitlement 
for consumption, and demands that the 
United States agree not to consume more 
than this entitlement. I charge further 
that American producers, if unshackled 
by the Defense Production Administra- 
tor, would get the needed copper. 

The Defense Production Administrator 
also said that “high foreign prices are 
preventing the United States from actu- 
ally getting delivery of all the copper 
assigned to it.” Again, I hear that 
this is not true. The high - foreign 
prices, which we subsidize through our 
taxes, by Mutual Security Agency grants, 
admittedly, are unfair and unjust—par- 
ticularly when the OPS will not permit 
American producers to reflect the higher 
prices in price ceilings—but these high 
prices are not the reason for our copper 
shortage. American copper consumers 
are willing to pay the high prices, if it 
means getting their employees back to 
work, but they are prevented from using 
the copper they could buy in the world 
market, by regulations of the Defense 
Production Administration. 

Mr. Fleischmann said, finally: 

It is better to have price ceilings and lose 
some copper than to bid up prices. 


In other words, the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration feels that it is better 
to have workers walking the streets 
than to pay a slightly higher price for a 
small amount of copper. Sometimes, 
Mr. President, the copper is insignificant 
when compared to manhours, the 
amount of labor, and the cost of mate- 
rial. Perhaps those in charge of the 
Defense Production Administration 
would change their mind if they were 
among the unemployed. 

On Monday, February 4, I showed how 
the International Materials Conference 
was planning to control other commodi- 
ties. I said that cotton, cotton linters, 
manganese, and wool were under review. 
At the very moment when I was speak- 
ing, the International Materials Confer- 
ence was preparing press release No. 59, 
issued on February 4, which announced: 

A plan of distribution of primary nickel 
for the first quarter of 1952 has been estab- 
lished by the Manganese, Nickel, and Cobalt 


Committee of the International Materials 
Conference. 


February 18 


It also said, and I quote: 


The committee’s recommendations have 
been forwarded to all interested governments 
for immediate implementation. 


If this is a voluntary agreement, and 
if the Secretary of State is the volunteer, 
then I demand that he immediately 
withdraw from the International Ma- 
terials Conference, and that the Defense 
Production Administration immediately 
give American producers permission to 
buy the copper they need anywhere, at 
any place, at any price. If this is not 
done immediately, then the responsibil- 
ity for unemployment in the United 
States will continue to rest entirely on 
the administration. 


I replied to Mr. Thorp’s letter in a 
telegram to Secretary Acheson on Satur- 
day, February 10, demanding that these 
restrictions be lifted. My telegram was 
as follows: 


I have your reply of February 7 in answer 
to my questions about the International 
Materials Conference. Your letter was given 
to me as I was leaving Washington. You 
state: 

“The International Materials Conference 
has no authority to tell any government 
what it may or may not do with respect to 
any material. The International Materials 
Conference can only develop agreement 
among the representatives of countries that 
they will recommend that their governments 
take specific action to solve urgent problems. 
The governments retain their full right to 
reject these recommendations.” 

May I remind you, Mr. Secretary, that 
Michigan has an urgent problem. We have 
thousands of unemployed auto workers, and 
65,000 additional workers are threatened with 
unemployment. To solve this urgent prob- 
lem, I demand that our Government reject 
the recommendations of the International 
Materials Conference because I am convinced 
that the Government’s acceptance of these 
recommendations is responsible for the un- 
employment in Michigan. 

I demand that the Government immedi- 
ately give the automobile industry permis- 
sion to use enough material to relieve the 
present unemployment and to prevent the 
future unemployment of 65,000 additional 
automobile workers. 

If it is true that the International Ma- 
terials Conference has no authority and if 
it is true that our Government can reject 
their recommendations, then there is no 
reason why it should not do so, and relieve 
this unemployment. This will require so 
little additional scarce materials in compari- 
son to the hardships of unemployment that 
there is no further defense in the light of 
your statement for permitting a continua- 
tion of this unjustifiable situation. The 
copper is available in the world market, and 
I am sure that the automobile industry will 
find the necessary copper if given permission 
to use it. At the present time the Defense 
Production Administration has refused to 
give the industry permission to use enough 
copper to build what cars they are author- 
ized to build. I am convinced that this re- 
fusal is based on the commitments made to 
the International Materials Conference. 

If our Government has the authority to 
reject those commitments I urge it do so im- 
mediately. This will permit the reemploy- 
ment of our Michigan workers. 

HOMER FERGUSON, 
United States Senator. 


To date I have received only this reply: 
FEBRUARY 14, 1952. 

Dear SENATOR FERGUSON: Your telegram of 

February 10 has been received relating to 

copper, the International Materials Con- 
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ference, and the unemployment situation in 
Michigan. Since the United States partici- 
pation in the International Materials Con- 
ference, as well as the distribution of avail- 
able copper supplies, is in the hands of the 
Defense Production Administration, I am 
forwarding your suggestions to Mr. Fleisch- 
mann. 


Sincerely‘ yours, 
Wrtiarp L. THorp. 


The people of Michigan elected me to 
protect their interests and the interests 
of all other United States citizens. I 
have sworn to uphold the Constitution 
and the laws of the United States which 
include the Sherman Antitrust Act, de- 
signed to assure the survival of free com- 
petitive enterprise. I have not been 
elected by the citizens of any foreign 
country to raise their standard of living 
at the expense of the American people. 
Our Government has within its hands the 
power to reject this International Mate- 
rials Conference if it is a voluntary ar- 
rangement. This action would imme- 
diately relieve unemployment in Michi- 
gan and in other States by simply per- 
mitting employers in the United States 
to buy copper when and where they can 
find it, Therefore, until the adminis- 
trators of the Government see fit to make 
this simple, obvious decision, I have no 
alternative but to report to the Senate 
and to the unemployed workers the facts 
and the cause of unemployment in Mich- 
igan and elsewhere in the United States. 


GREETING TO FOUR COEQUAL WINNERS 
OF THE FIFTH ANNUAL VOICE OF DE- 
MOCRACY CONTEST 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, through the years this Cham- 
ber has been visited by many distin- 
guished persons. Today we have four 
visitors who, in my opinion, have never 
been outranked at any time by any of the 
visitors who have honored us by their 
presence. I refer to the winners of the 
“TI Speak for Democracy” contest, a con- 
test which is cosponsored by the National 
Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, with the Radio and Tele- 
vision Manufacturers Association and 
the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. The contest is endorsed by 
the United States Office of Education. 
The honorary chairman is the Honorable 
Thomas C. Clark, Associate Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court. 

Mr. President, these four contestants 
represent schools, public and parochial, 
30,000 in number, throughout the United 
States. In the contest there were more 
than a million entries. The four per- 
sons to whom I have referred were se- 
lected as the winners. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
further details with respect to the Voice 
of Democracy contest, and then I shall 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp the four very outstanding 5- 
minute addresses of these young peo- 
ple. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WasuincTon, D. C., February 8.—Four 
young high-school students from Colorado, 
Iowa, Louisiana, and New York have been 
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selected as the four coequal winners of the 
fifth annual Voice of Democracy contest. 

The selections of the national judges were 
announced today by Robert K. Richards, 
chairman of the National Voice of Democ- 
racy Committee, and Director of Public Af- 
fairs for the National Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters, which annually 
cosponsors the broadcast competition with 
the Radio-Television Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and the United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. It is endorced by the 
United States Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. Associate Justice Tom C. 
Clark, of the United States Supreme Court, 
is serving again as honorary national chair- 
man. 

The four winners from a field of over 
1,000,000 contestants throughout the United 
States are Dwight Clark, Jr., 18, Fort Collins 
High School senior, Fort Collins, Colo.; Mara 
Gay Masselink, 15, Burlington High School 
junior, Burlington, Iowa; George A. Frilot, 
III, 17, Jesuits High School senior, New Or- 
leans, La.; Thaddeus S. Zolkiewicz, 17, Ca- 
nisius High School senior, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The radio stations sponsoring the winners 
are: KCOL, Fort Collins, Colo., Ellis Atte- 
berry, general manager; KBUR, Burlington, 
Iowa, G. M. McDermott, president-general 
manager; WWL, New Orleuns, La., W. H. 
Summerville, general manager; and WBEN, 
Buffalo, N. ’¥., C. Robert Thompson, general 
manager. 

The winners, who wrote and voiced the 
best 5-minute broadcast scripts on the sub- 
ject, I Speak for Democracy, today are look- 
ing forward to a trip to Washington, D. C., 
for awards week. They are being brought 
to the Nation’s Capital by the sponsors, and 
while in Washington will meet the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Members of Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court, and other 
high government and military leaders and 
visit the historic points of interest. At the 
annual awards luncheon on Washington’s 
Birthday, Friday, February 22, at the Statler 
Hotel, each will receive a $500 college schol- 
arship, their choice of radio or television 
receivers and other prizes. Dr. Earl J. Mc- 
Grath, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, will preside at the awards luncheon 
and the scholarships will be presented to 
the students by Senator MarcarRET CHASE 
SmitH of Maine. 

The youngsters will also broadcast to the 
youth of the world over radio-television net- 
works and the Voice of America. 

The winners, scheduled to arrive in Wash- 
ington on Thursday, February 14, will be 
taken to Williamsburg, Va., the cradle of 
democracy, for the week end of February 15- 
18 as honored guests of John D. Rockefeller 
III, and the Williamsburg Foundation. 
while there they will participate in ap- 
propriate ceremonies commemorating the 
founding of our democratic government. 

The panel of outstanding Americans who 
judged the finalists and selected the na- 
tional winners was comprised of: Joseph B. 
Chaplin, president, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals; Wayne Coy, 
chairman, Federal Communications Com- 
mission; the Right Reverend Angus Dun, 
Bishop, Episcopal Diocese of Washington, 
D. C.; Harold E. Fellows, president, National 
Association of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters; Senator James W. Fulbright of 
Arkansas; Miss Jan Geister, winner, 1947-48 
Voice of Democracy contest; Mrs. Hiram 
Cole Houghton, president, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs; Philip Murray, presi- 
dent, Congress of Industrial Organizations; 
Seymour N. Siegel, president, National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Broadcasters; Senator 
Smith; Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief of 
Staff, United States Air Force; Glen Mc- 
Daniel, president, Radio-Television Manu- 
facturers Association. 

This panel, like those at the State and 
regional levels, judged the winners by means 
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of transcriptions identified only by code 
number so that the judges did not know 
the identity of the contestants. 

The 1951-52 Voice of Democracy Contest 
opened last October in conjunction with 
National Radio and Television Week. Tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth grade students of ap- 
proximately 30,000 public, private, and paro- 
chial schools across the Nation and in the 
Territories first listened to model addresses 
by eminent Americans and broadcast over 
the Nation’s radio stations. Then each con- 
testant wrote his own 5-minute broadcast 
script. School and community eliminations 
followed, and State winners were determined 
from the transcriptions of the community 
winners. 

Broadcasters, radio-television distributors 
and dealers and United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce chapters throughout the 
United States cooperated to arrange for the 
contests and prizes in the schools, communi- 
ties, and States. The transcriptions of the 
State and Territorial winners were sent to 
national contest headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where the National VOD Com- 
mittee auditioned them to select the 12 
finalists. 

The finalists’ transcriptions were then de- 
livered to the national judges for the selec- 
tion of the four winners. 

The selection of the New Orleans winner 
in the final four makes the second consecu- 
tive year in which Louisiana has been repre- 
sented by a national winner. Colorado this 
year also produced its second national win- 
ner since the origination of the competition, 
The State had a winner in the 1949-50 con- 
test. 

Described by United States Commissioner 
of Education McGrath as the contest for 
high schools, the 1951-52 Voice of Demo- 
cracy Contest has been one of the most suc- 
cessful since the competition started. The 
first Voice of Democracy Contest in 1947- 


48 attracted some 30,000 students from 28 


States. This year, for the second time in a 
row, the entries soared to more than a mil- 
lion from throughout the country and its 
possessions. 


(By Dwight Clark, Jr., age 18, Fort Collins 
High School, Fort Collins, Colo.) 


He ruled during the Golden Age of Athens, 
450 years before the time of Christ. His 
name? Pericles. A man who said: 

“We are happy in a form of governmeit 
which cannot envy the laws of our neighbors, 
for it has served as a model to others, and 
is original at Athens. This, our form, is 
committed not to the few but to the whole 
body of the people. It is called a democracy.” 

That was the voice of Pericles. He spoke 
for democracy. 

Utopia was the name used by Sir Thomas 
More, the greatest intellect in his nation 
during the sixteenth century. And a won- 
derful nation this Utopia was, for it be- 
lieved in free universal education, the right 
of every citizen to help choose his govern- 
mental representatives, an 8, or even 6-hour 
day for the laboring man, a policy of aver- 
sion to war, and complete freedom in choos- 
ing one’s own religion. Sir Thomas More 
believed in these rights, and he tried to tell 
the world about them. He spoke for democ- 
racy. 

While the greatest democracy the world 
has ever known, America, was just getting 
under way, a Frenchman—in fact, the mili- 
tary genius of the French Revolution, was 
speaking immortal words for democracy. 
His name: Lazarre Nicholas Carnot. His 
words: 

“Only once was the labor of philosophy 
calmly organized. That Republic, the United 
States of America, full of wisdom and of 
strength, exhibits this phenomencn, and 
each day their prosperity shows an increase 
which astonishes other nations. ‘Tlius it is 
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reserved for the New World to teach the Old 
that just existence is possible and peaceable 
under the rule of liberty and equality.” 

America was just hacking out a foothold 
when Lazarre Nicholas Carnot spoke those 
words. He spoke for democracy. 

Now listen to the words of a contemporary, 
aman of God. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
has a remarkable ability of shortening his 
ideas into briex sentences. Listen: 

“Democracy is based on the conviction 
that there are extraordinary possibilities in 
ordinary people.” 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick—he spoke of 
democracy. 

Four men, from four generations; one, the 
leader of Athens, the world’s first great co- 
mocracy; the second, from the English Ren- 
aissance; the third, a keyman in the French 
Revolution; fourth, a man of God, living now 
in the world’s second great democracy. 

They were big men, powerful men, leaders 
of their age. They spoke for democracy. 
But now, may I speak for democracy? For 
I'm a product of that experiment in living. 
I’m like the average Athenian Pericles was 
so proud of. I’m a citizen in Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopia. I come from the democratic 
nation that Carnot praised so highly. I’m 
one of those ordinary people that Harry Em- 
erson Fosdick has faith in. 

Look at my life—see why I should speak 
for democracy. Born in 1934; average fam- 
ily. Father: Business manager of a local 
newspaper; a newspaper that said what it 
honestly believed on the issues of the day. 
Mother: A former school teacher, whose cur- 
riculum was not limited or dictated by our 
Government. I joined a church; the church 
I wanted to join, out of 250 possible denom- 
inations. Our family moved West, without 
need of Government passport or permission. 
My father became a small-business man, sell- 
ing in competition with other men, just like 
him, in our community. 


I’m 18 now, completing 12 years of free 
education, because the citizens of this Na- 
tion believe that everyone must be able to 
understand the basic complexiti.s of our 
modern world. 

And in the future, I can continue my edu- 


cation. I can choose my life work. I can 
be mayor, governor, Congressman, or Presi- 
dent. I can live in happiness and security. 
All this, and more, makes me the luckiest 
person in the world today—because I live in 
a democracy. 

Yes; Pericles, More, Carnot, Fosdick, and I, 
We—we speak for democracy. 


(By Thaddeus Stanislaus Zolkiewicz, age 17, 
Canisius High School, Buffalo, N. Y.) 


Tonight, ladies and gentlemen, the sound 
of shells and bombs seems far away. Tonight 
is the kind of night when one could lean 
back his chair and completely relax; to- 
night is the kind of night when one could 
forget his troubles, and roam throughout 
the magic realms of the land of imagination 
and never want to return. For you see, to- 
night is a night for dreaming, and I can’t 
help but wonder if it wasn’t on a night like 
this, a night for dreaming, that the dream 
of democracy was first begun. 

Democracy—it isn’t a harsh word. It 
doesn’t stand for oppression, or greed, or 
hate. No, it’s a good word; it stands for 
good things. 

Democracy, what does it stand for? The 
landing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock, 
the bloody Revolution, the bloodier Civil War, 
a good many wars fought to keep it free 
and clear of the mire of oppression, heroes, 
champions of democracy, brave men, all of 
them shedding their blood, giving the last 
full measure of their devotion to a cause that 
deserved it, for democracy not only deserves 
to be loved, but in a sense demands to be 
loved and fought for, if need be, if it is to 
remain. 
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Democracy, great wars and a good many 
battlefields, too—Lexington, Concord, Bunker 
Hill, Bull Run, Gettysburg—and “Fourscore 
and seven years ago, our forefathers brought 
forth upon this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal.” 
Argonne Forest, Rouge Bouquet, and Joyce 
Kilmer’s— 


“In a wood they call the Rouge Bouquet 
There is a new-made grave today. 
Built by never a spade nor pick 
Yet covered with earth ten meters thick. 
There lie many fighting men, . 
Dead in their youthful prime, 
Never to laugh nor love again 
Nor taste the summertime. 
For death came flying through the air 
And stopped his flight at the dugout stair, 
Touched his prey and left them there, 
Clay to clay.” 


Corregidor, Tarawa, Anzio, and now Taejon, 
Suwon, the thirty-eighth parallel. 

Democracy, great statesmen, great achieve- 
ments. 

Democracy, the millions of little things 
that lie nestled close to our hearts—the 
rustle of wind through tree, the ripple of 
cool streams running beside virgin forests, 
baby’s first steps, your son’s first touchdown, 
your daughter’s first date, small things, per- 
haps, but big to you, big in a democracy. 

Democracy, the millions of poems and 
stories and songs of the land, songs like— 


“My country, tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing. 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride, 
Land where my fathers died, from every 
mountainside, 
Let freedom ring.” 


Democracy, freedom of the press and of 
speech, freedom of religion. “From every 
mountainside, let freedom ring.” 

Yet perhaps it was on a night like this, 
a night for dreaming, that the dream of 
democracy was begun. But one thing is 
certain, and that is that democracy is a 
dream no longer. It’s here, it’s living, it’s 
in the air we breathe, the thoughts we think, 
it beats within us with every throb of our 
hearts, it speaks when we speak, it’s real, 
it’s no dream, it’s democracy. 


(By George A. Frilot III, age 17, Jesuits’ High 
School, New Orleans, La.) 


This is the voice of tyranny, speaking for 
democracy. I feel that I can speak for de- 
mocracy, for I have known it since my first 
existence—known it as an enemy. I have 
hated democracy, and I have fought it. I 
have been the aggressor. I have routed 
armies and enslaved nations. I have plun- 
dered homes, seized fortunes, and from mil- 
lions, I have taken life. But I have failed. 
History will curse my name. I have learned 
my lesson, and learned it the hard way. 

But the memory of my past will forever 
haunt me. I need but look back a few years, 
to a time when I had seized power in a 
free country, by a free ballot. 

The place was Germany; the year was 
1933. The rights and liberties of 80,000,000 
people were jeopardized, but no one would 
act decisively. It was here that I began 
my work in the personage of Adolph Hitler. 
I had Hitler persuade Hindenberg that the 
country could be saved only if he, the 
leader of the Nazi Party, were appointed 
Chancelor of Germany. By means of lies 
and treachery, it was accomplished. But 
I was not securely in power. Hitler’s party 
did not have a majority in the Reichstag. 
So, a week before the 1933 elections, the 
Reichstag building was burned down. Hit- 
ler blamed his opposition—and the country 
believed him. It was 5 days later that the 
German people marched up to the polls, and 
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by an overwhelming majority gave Hitler 
and his party control of Germany. My reign 
had begun. I ruled Germany with a dicta- 
torship, and I had gained my rule by the 
free vote of a free people. I had conquered 
Germany from within her bounds, and I had 
done so through the legal ballot of an ir- 
responsible electorate. 

There is no time now, no need, to recount 
the tragic story of what Hitlerism has since 
meant to Germany and to the world. It has 
been told and retold in the free press every- 
where. It has been written in blood over 
the face of the world. 

Think, America, think of it. You live in 
a democracy. There is no absolute power 
packed into the hands of an individual. 
Yours is a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Yours is the finished 
product of western civilization. Your de- 
mocracy has been founded on respect for the 
dignity of the human person. It means equal 
opportunity for all. It means the full en- 
joyment of every civil liberty—freedom of 
worship, of speech, of press, and of election. 
It means a Government that is the servant 
of the people, not its master. 

But you have taken too many things for 
granted. If only your family were suddenly 
transferred to a country ruled by me, tyranny, 
you would realize how essential these taken- 
for-granted rights are. You would find life 
a long nightmare of lingering fear—fear of 
the consequences of an impulsive word or 
even a timid remark; fear that a forbidden 
book might be found in your possession; fear 
that something you had done which was law- 
ful yesterday might be a crime tomorrow, 
and one for which you would be tried in a 
secret court, without jury, without wit- 
nesses, without hope of acquittal. 

You have the Bill of Rights. It secures the 
free ground you tread, the free air you 
breathe. There is not an instant by day or 
night that these hard-won rights do not pro- 
tect you and guard you in every move you 
make, every word you speak, every thought 
you think. Guard this wealth of freedom 
with the came spirit of courage that moved 
Washington and Franklin, Jefferson and 
Hamilton. Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. I know. I, tyranny, democracy’s 
antagonist, her mortal enemy, her very con- 
tradiction—I know only too well. That is 
why—I speak for democracy. 


(By Mara Gay Masselink, age 15, Burlington 
High School, Burlington, Iowa) 


Have you ever found a four-leaf clover? 
Most people say that if you find one it 
will bring good luck to you. I never had 
the good fortune to find one in a clover 
patch, but I do have a different kind of 
four-leaf clover. It has many different 
names, but I call it democracy. 

Four leaves—they symbolize our four free- 
doms—freedom of speech, freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom from want, and freedom 
from fear. You won't find any of these 
in a country that doesn’t have my kind of 
a four-leaf clover—green with life, like this 
wonderful land of ours that so many of 
us take for granted. 

The clover stands tall, and, if it were 
larger, perhaps it would wave in the wind 
like our flag. When you see the Stars and 
Stripes being held high, waving in the breeze, 
with the sun shining on its folds, don’t you 
feel a thrill inside? 

It’s not the flag, really, but it’s all of the 
wonderful things that it stands for. It 
stands for millions of acres of rich land— 
land that belongs to a free people. “Oh, 
beautiful for spacious skies, for amber waves 
of grain, for purple mountains’ majesty 
above a fruited plain.” It’s the cattle ranch 
in Wyoming, the little fishing village in 
Maine, the metropolis of New York, and the 
cotton plantation in Georgia. Can you see 
it now? I can. 
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Freedom of speech is the first leaf of my 
clover. It tells us that we don’t have to 
watch every word we say—like the little 
boy who went to school in the totalitarian 
country. Every morning he’d say to his 
mother, “Don’t worry, Mommy. I won’t say 
anything today in school that will hurt us.” 
You don’t want your children to say that, 
and I don’t want mine to either. They won't, 
as long as we keep our freedom of speech 
alive. 

The second leaf is our freedom of religion. 
We don’t know what it’s like to live in a 
country where there isn’t any religion, where 
there aren’t any churches to attend. Many 
people do, people that have had that leaf 
torn from their clover. 

Freedom from want? Yes, there are a lot 
of people who criticize and complain about 
our way of life. But when you get right 
down to it, there really isn’t anything im- 
portant that we lack. 

And freedom from fear, the fourth and 
last leaf. It’s the fourth leaf that makes 
the clover different from an ordinary one. 
Freedom from fear makes a democracy dif-, 
ferent from a totalitarian country. Are you 
afraid that you might be awakened in the 
middle of night tonight by the secret police 
and taken away from your family and home, 
never toreturn? Of course, you aren’t. And, 
as long as you keep that fourth leaf on your 
clover, you won’t have to be in constant 
fear. 


This clover isn’t indestructible. It can be 


killed. There are those who have been 
trying to kill it ever since democracy began. 
True, they’ve never succeeded,. but today 
more than ever before we need to guard that 
four-leaf clover and keep others from tram- 
it—because freedom is everything 
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to us. 

But more than that we must believe in 
democracy, for if we don’t we shall lose it. 
Our four-leaf clover will die and its leaves 
will wither, one by one. 

So it’s up to us to keep our freedoms, to 
let our clover of democracy live as a green, 
growing sign to people everywhere. For if 
our clover died the place where it had been 
would be empty and barren, like our lives 
would be if we lost democracy. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I should like to call on these vis- 
itors and ask them to stand. They are 
Dwight Clark, Jr., 18, Fort Collins High 
School senior, Fort Collins, Colo.; Mara 
Gay Masselink, 15, Burlington High 
School junior, Burlington, Iowa; George 
A. Frilot III, 17, Jesuit High School sen- 
ior, New Orleans, La.; Thaddeus S. Zol- 
kiewicz, 17, Canisius High School senior, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

All four of the contestants are on their 
feet in the gallery, and I think we should 
give them a big hand. 

(The contestants, standing in their 
places in the gallery, were greeted with 
applause. ] 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am 
happy to yield. The Senator from 
Louisiana shares in the honor, because 
one of the contestants is from his State. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege lazt year to accord 
honor to Miss Narita Newbrough, of 
Baton Rouge, La., who was selected as 
one of four in the Voice of Democracy 
contest which has been described by the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado. It 
now becomes my distinct privilege to say 
something about George A. Frilot III, of 
New Orleans. 
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As the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado indicated, George is one of the 
four coequal winners of the annual con- 
test sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Radio and Television Broadcast- 
ers. George is a senior at Jesuit High 
School in New Orleans. He describes 
himself as a fair student, although his 
average at high school is 90.8 and he was 
a straight A pupil throughout grammar 
school. He is very active at school. He 
is president of the Philelectic Society, 
secretary of the Key Club, member of 
the senior debating team, and member of 


Catholic organizations at Jesuit High’ 


School. He says he has little time for 
athletics, with the exception of tennis. 
He is a member of the New Orleans Lawn 
Tennis Club and, in 1949, won the junior 
city-wide tennis tournament. He is cap- 
tain of the junior marine battalion at 
Jesuit High School and is his class treas- 
urer. He is 17 years old; both his par- 
ents are living, and his father is a realtor 
in New Orleans. 

I wish to take this occasion to compli- 
ment highly these four fine young people. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I am very 
proud that one of this year’s winners 
in the Voice of Democracy contest is 
from my own State. His name, as has 
been indicated by the Senator from Col- 
orado, is Thaddeus S. Zolkiewicz, and he 
is a Canisius High School senior, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. ‘ 

I am very glad to join in welcoming 
Mr. Zolkiewicz and his cowinners in the 
contest, and I extend to each one of 
them my heartiest congratulations upon 
their noteworthy achievement. At the 
same time, I extend to them best wishes 
for their future success. I hope this 
outstanding accomplishment will be only 
a forerunner of much greater things to 
come. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I join with the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. JoHnson], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. ELLEnDER], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives] in their ex- 
pressions of pride in these young folks 
from their respective States who have 
won this outstanding honor. Because 
of a mix-up in my mail, it was only this 
morning that I received notice of these 
awards, and I hasten to catch up with 
loose ends. 

I knew of the contest, and I am in- 
deed proud that Miss Masselink, a young 
woman from Burlington High School, is 
one of the four winners. 

We in Iowa are proud of our young 
people, as, of course, others are proud 
of those in their respective States. But 
this particular honor is, I think, one 
that is outstanding because of the abil- 
ity required of the contestants, and I 
am sure it will contribute to their future 
advancement. 

We are proud to have all four of these 
winners here, and I, as a Senator from 
the State of Iowa, am especially proud 
that the young lady from my State is 
one of four in the United States who 
have won by their own efforts this tre- 
mendous honor. 

I thank the Senator from Colorado 
for giving me the opportunity to ac- 
knowledge what Miss Masselink has 
done, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I appre- 
ciate the remarks made by the Senator 
from Iowa. 

I wish to tell the Senate a few things 
about Dwight Clark, Jr., the winner 
from Colorado. I think it is important 
that we know something about these 
young folks. 

Dwight was born on January 21, 1934, 
at Great Bend, Kans. I cannot find any 
fault with that, because I, too, was born 
in Kansas. With his parents he moved 
to Fort Collins, Colo., in the fall of 1944, 
at the age of 10. I am impressed by 
the fact that at the age of 10 he con- 
vinced his folks that they should move 
to Colorado because I think that is when 
Dwight showed his first spark of genu- 
ine judgment. I left Kansas and finally 
reached Colorado, so I commend Dwight 
very highly for following in my foot- 
steps. 

In the ninth grade, Dwight was presi- 
dent of his class and editor of the school 
newspaper. 

When a junior in high school he was 
elected president of the Colorado Asso- 
ciation of High School Student Councils 
and represented this State at the annual 
student council national convention held 
in Wellesley, Mass., in June 1951. 

Active in the National Forensic League, 
Dwight won the degree of distinction. 
He was the Colorado and Wyoming en- 
try in oratory at the annual tournament 
of the National Forensic League, which 
was held at Pepperdine College in Los 
Angeles in June 1951. At this tourna- 
ment he was first in the Nation in the 
radio-announcing division, and was pre=- 
sented with a beautiful trophy which 
was provided by radio station KMPC in 
Los Angeles. For bringing this honor to 
his home town, the Fort Collins Chamber 
of Commerce awarded him a national 
recognition certificate. 

This year, his senior year, Dwight is 
student body president of Fort Collins 
High School. He is on the debate 
team, is acting in the dramatic club, 
and for the third consecutive year was 
voted by his classmates the boy most 
likely to succeed. 

Dwight has been an announcer on 
radio station KCOL in Fort Collins since 
he was 14 years old. He does all types of 
broadcasting, and has a program of his 
own every weekday, beamed especially to 
teen-agers, and called A Date With 
Dwight. 

He was chosen champ of the week on 
Jane Sterling’s KOA Denver radio pro- 
gram, These Kids of Ours, which honors 
outstanding Colorado boys and girls. 

He won first place in an essay con- 
test on Americanism, Why I Prefer 
the American Way, sponsored by the 
First National Bank of Fort Collins, and 
was awarded a $25 United States Sav- 
ings bond. 

Dwight has spoken at least once be- 
fore most of the many service clubs and 
organizations in Fort Collins. He has 
helped plan and announce on the radio 
station numerous charity drives. He is 
a member of the Methodist Church and 
is active in the youth organizations. 

Besides all these activities, he always 
has maintained an A average in his 
school work. 
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I am, indeed, very proud to have the 
honor of making this brief statement 
today about Dwight Clark, Jr. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the House 
had passed without amendment, the bill 
(S. 759) to extend to screen-vehicle con- 
tractors benefits accorded star-route 
contractors with respect to the renewal 
of contracts and adjustment of con- 
tract pay. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF UNITED 
STATES RECLAMATION LAW 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 1952 
marks the fiftieth anniversary of the 
United States reclamation law, 50 years 
of great progress in reclamation and ir- 
rigation in the United States. 

I suppose that we in the State of 
Washington can point to the largest 
project in the United States initiated by 
the Bureau of Reclamation, in fact, 
probably the largest reclamation proj- 
ect in the world, namely, the Columbia 
Basin project. 

This year we shall celebrate not only 
the fiftieth anniversary of progress in 
reclamation, but we shall also celebrate 
the completion of a great project in the 
State of Washington, which is the first 
project to pay out, as it were, or pay 
back to the Government every dime the 
Government loaned in order to develop 
it. This is the great irrigation project 
in the Yakima Valley. Not only has it 
paid back its loan to the Government, 
but it has paid it with interest. 

During the life of the project, we 
figure conservatively that there will be 
paid to the Government in taxes 5 or 6 
times the cost of the project. 

Congress has been very generous in 
aiding by its appropriations over many 
years the development of the Columbia 
Basin, and this year we shall celebrate 
the obtaining of the first loan. 

In conjunction with 50 years of irri- 
gation and reclamation progress, we are 
probably going to be visited by a great 
many officials of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and others in the Department of 
the Interior who have had so much to 
do with the development of the Colum- 
bia Basin. On May 22 we shall begin 
what is planned as a 5-day commemora- 
tion or celebration of the opening of the 
world’s greatest irrigation project. The 
water for this project is furnished by the 
Columbia River and the Grand Coulee 
Dam. I wish to read from an excellent 
article about this project by John W. 
Ball in this morning’s Washington Post, 
I may say that already much informa- 
tion about the event is beginning to roll 
from many mimeographs and news- 
papers and other mediums of expression 
throughout the area. 

The sponsors of the celebration of 50 
years of irrigation are going to give away 
one completely equipped farm on the new 
land. The Veterans of Foreign Wars 
are making a survey and conducting 
some sort of contest throughout the 
United States, in which the most de- 
serving veteran of foreign wars who 
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wants to farm will be given this award. 
Veterans from World War II, and also 
from the Korean war, will be eligible. 
The gift is estimated by the Interior De- 
partment officials to be worth approxi- 
mately $60,000. The land is near Moses 
Lake, Wash., in the middle of the Colum- 
bia Basin project, near where the water 
will bring in the first land. 

This year, in addition to the celebra- 
tion, we hope, with the cooperation of 
Congress, to have some 87,000 acres of 
irrigated land. This land will, in fact, 
be new-made. Today it is covered with 
sagebrush, extending as far as the eye 
cansee. Because of the extreme dryness 
of the area, heretofore there has been 
little farming in this vast section. How- 
ever, with water from the coulee and 
Columbia River, the land will be the 
most fertile in the world. It is capable 
of producing in abundance many kinds 
of crops. The 87,000 acres of land, if 
provided with dependable water supplies, 
will grow a wide variety of crops. Every 
year from now on it is our hope to add 
60,000 acres, until 1,000,000 acres will be 
made crop-bearing, making this the 
greatest irrigation project in the world. 

Twelve of the world’s largest pumps 
will lift the water from 280 to 360 feet, 
from Roosevelt Lake, the storage reser- 
voir behind Grand Coulee, into the 
coulee itself. The Grand Coulee is what 
we call a hanging lake, or an ancient 
river bed. This water will be the regu- 
lating reservoir for this huge project. 

According to some material we now 
have from the Reclamation Bureau, 
when the first trickle of water reaches 
the first farm, it will inaugurate not only 
the greatest project in the known world, 
but a project for which there is no com- 
parison, even on the planning board. 
We are now discussing the question of 
statehood for Alaska. In 20 years we 
shall have a population in the Columbia 
Basin sufficiently large to constitute a 
new State in the Union. It will be a 
place where those who wish to farm can 
find new land, where people can start 
new lives and make an excellent living 
for themselves, while at the same time 
adding to the productive wealth of the 
country. We expect to have more than 
half a million people in that one area, 
As I say, Congress has been very coop- 
erative. We are glad to have this project 
over the hill, as it were. The first 87,- 
000 acres will come in this year, and 
there will be an additional 60,000 acres a 
year in the following years, until the 
total reaches 1,000,000 acres. 

Congress has enacted some wise 
amendments to the reclamation laws, 
which will prohibit all types of specu- 
lation in the new fertile land which will 
be brought in. We have limited the acre- 
age to not more than 160 acres, because 
most of the farms will be small farms 
which can be operated by a family with- 
out too much of an investment. 

I wished to call this matter to the 
attention of the Congress at this time, 
not only because of the project itself 
but also because 1952 marks 50 years of 
progress in irrigation and reclamation 
in the United States. Congress has at 
all times wisely passed upon the feasi- 
bility of irrigation and reclamation proj- 
ects, particularly in the West, so that 
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during the 50 years all projects, includ- 
ing the Grand Coulee, were projects 
which would eventually pay out, projects 
which were worth while, and projects 
on which the cost per acre was such that 
it was feasible to farm the land. I hope 
that the celebration will point up that 
fact. I hope that Members of Congress 
who have an interest in irrigation and 
reclamation, particularly in the West, 
will wish to go out there and see this 
huge project. I am sure that the offi- 
cials will extend a cordial invitation. 

So this year we inaugurate a monu- 
ment to progress, and to the wisdom and 
soundness of congressional policy in the 
development of our great latent and po- 
tential resources. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks a very 
excellent article to which I have referred, 
hy John W. Ball, published in the Wash- 
ington Post of February 18, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


VETERAN To BE GIVEN EQUIPPED $60,000 Farm 
IN CELEBRATION FOR GIANT IRRIGATION 
PROJECT 

(By John W. Ball) 

The State of Washington will be the mecca 
for Bureau of Reclamation officials and 
higher-ups of the Interior Department late 
in May. 

On May 22 will begin a 5-day celebration 
of the opening of the world’s greatest irri- 
gation project, with water from the Grand 
Coulee Dam on the Columbia River, 

Already the blurbs about the event are 
starting to roll from the Department’s 
mimeographs. But even the greatest assort- 
ment of Hollywood superlatives can’t tell the 
magnitude of the project. 

To add to the attraction the sponsors of 
the celebration plan to present a fully made, 
all-equipped, completely irrigated farm, with 
buildings, machinery, household furniture, 
and even stocked with livestock, planted and 
cultivated, to the “most deserving” veteran 
of World War II or the Korean war that can 
be discovered. 


GIFT WORTH $60,000 


This gift is estimated by Interior officials 
to be worth around $60,000. It is near Moses 
Lake, Wash. The Veterans of Foreign Wars 
are holding contests in every State to select 
candidates for the prize. The final choice 
will be made by judges, including Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Spanton, of the Federal Security 
Agency; Allen B. Kline, president of the 
American Farm Bureau; Herschel D. New- 
som, master of the National Grange; M. L. 
Wilson, Director of the Federal-State Exten- 
sion Service; and Dillard D. Lasseter, Admin- 
istrator of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. 

This year some 87,000 acres of land will be 
irrigated. The land, in fact, will be vir- 
tually “new made.” Today it is covered with 
sagebrush extending as far as the eye can 
see. Because of the extreme dryness of the 
area, there has heretofore been little farm- 
ing. The land, however, is fertile and can 
grow a wide variety of crops if provided with 
dependable water supplies. 

Every year, beginning next year, an addi- 
tional 60,000 acres will come under irriga- 
tion until a million acres will be made crop- 
bearing. Some idea of the magnitude of the 
project is given in the following statistics: 

STATISTICS SHOW MAGNITUDE 

Twelve of the world’s largest pumps will 
lift the water from 280 to 360 feet from 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Lake—the storage 
reservoir—into the Grand Coulee. The 
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Grand Coulee is a “hanging lake,” or an- 
cient river bed, which will be the regulate 
ing reservoir for the project. 

Each of the 12 pumps would be sufficient 
to meet the water requirements of New York 
City. The Grand Coulee Dam power plant, 
furnishing power for the pumps, is the 
largest in the world. 

According to advance material from the 
Reclamation Bureau, when the first trickle 
of water reaches the first farm, one of the 
greatest public celebrations ever held in the 
West will be set off. 

“This epic-making occasion,” it adds, 
“will be marked with not 1 day but 5 days 
of spontaneous, well-directed observance, 
with pageants, ceremonies, carnivals, danc- 
ing, etc.” 

MASS RELIGIOUS RITES 

On the Sunday of the 5-day period a spec- 
tacular mass church celebration is planned. 
The Allied Churches of the Northwest 
promise an “inspiring religious observance, 
with a nationally known speaker, the world’s 
largest choir, and a mass worship of 50,000 
persons. It is to be staged on sagebrush 
slopes in the heart of the project area.” 

In the next 20 years, Interior officials pre- 
dict, 13,000 new farms will spring up on the 
now barren land, and the population of 
Washington will be increased by at least 
200,000. 

“Veritably a new State is being added to 
the Union,” an Interior press agent wrote. 
“Without the spectacular aspects of the 
Cherokee Strip land rush, there will be 
opened in Washington one of the Nation's 
last frontiers.” 


NOMINATION OF ANDREW N. OVERBY TO 
BE UNITED STATES EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR OF THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, as in execu- 
tive session, the nomination of Andrew N. 
Overby to be United States Executive 
Director of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, be 
considered and confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 

Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed, as in executive session. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I ask that the 
President be immediately notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be immedi- 
ately notified. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 50) to provide for the ad- 
mission of Alaska into the Union. 

Mr. KNOWLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from California is about to speak on 
the statehood bills. I am glad that he is. 
I had hoped that we would have more 
speeches today on the statehood bills. 
We have had under consideration for 
some time Senate bill 50. I hope we may 
reach a vote upon that bill in the near 
future. After today, if there are no 
speeches ready, I want the Senate to be 
ready to vote. We have not had very 
many speeches upon the statehood bills. 
I know that the people of Alaska and 
Hawaii are anxiously awaiting the deci- 
sion of the Congress, and I hope that we 
may make some progress, 
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It is immaterial to me whether we have 
@ unanimous-consent agreement for a 
limitation of debate or not, if we can 
reach a vote at a reasonable time. Of 
course, we agreed that we would not vote 
today; but after today, if speeches are 
not ready, I think the Senate should pro- 
ceed to a vote. 

I am happy that the distinguished 
Senator from California is about to speak 
on the bill today. I hope that other 
speeches may follow. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 103 
years ago the State of California came 
under the American flag. Two years 
later my State was admitted into the 
Union without going through the ap- 
prenticeship of Territorial Government. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Senate and of the country the fact that 
the two great political parties, in their 
national conventions in 1948, made dec- 
larations relative to the question of state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii. Political 
parties should be very careful as to what 
they put in their platforms, and should 
be equally careful to see to it that they 
carry out their platforms. I call to the 
attention of my friends and colleagues 
on the other side of the aisle the fact 
that the Democratic national platform 
of 1948 had this to say: 

We urge immediate statehood for Hawaii 
and Alaska. 


I think that was a covenant with the 
American people and a pledge that, 
should the Democratic Party come into 
power in both the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the Government, it 
would follow through and immediately 
grant statehood to Hawaii and Alaska. 
It seems to me that it would be a breach 
of faith on the part of those representing 
that great political party if they did not 
support the platform in that regard. 

As to the party to which I belong, the 
Republican Party, that party said in its 
platform in 1948: 

We favor eventual statehood for Hawail 
and Alaska. 


In that connection, I say, if eventu- 
ally, why not now? I think the case for 
statehood for both these great Terri- 
tories can be amply demonstrated. 
Those platform pledges were made in the 
year 1948. Four years have now passed. 
Certainly the platform committees and 
the national conventions must have 
given careful consideration to the 
pledges prior to making them. The 
pledges having been made, it seems to me 
that there is an obligation on this side 
of the aisle, just as there is on the other 
side of the aisle, to carry out those plat- 
form pledges. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY., Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. 


I am very happy 
the Senator from California has pointed 
out the obligations which both of the 
great political parties have assumed with 
respect to statehood for these two Ter- 


ritories. It may be pointed out further 
that one of the reasons why the political 
parties have repeatedly gone On record 
as holding out the hope of early state- 
hood, in the case of one party, and even- 
tual statehood in the case of the other 
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party, was that it has been recognized 
that these are the only two remaining 
incorporated Territories of the United 
States. 

In other words, they are Territories to 
whose people Congress, by causing them 
to be incorporated into the Union, has 
held out for years the promise of state- 
hood. No other possessions of the 
United States fall into that category. 
Every incorporated Territory up to this 
time has been granted the statehood 
which had been promised. In these two 
instances the promise kas not been kept 
for decades. The time is here to keep 
the promise. 

I am very happy to be able to say that 
Members of the Senate on both sides of 
the aisle have indicated their loyal sup- 
port of the platform pledges. I have no 
hesitation in saying that the majority 
of the Senate is ready now to act favor- 
ably upon both statehood bills. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
will say to the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming, the able chairman of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, from which committee have 
come the two statehood bills, that I agree 
with him. If the Senate could get to 
the point of voting, and thus make its 
will felt, there are sufficient votes avail- 
able to gain statehood for both Terri- 
tories, I believe, and certainly there can 
be no doubt in the case of the Territory 
of Hawaii. I hope that Members of 
the Senate may, without undue delay, 
at least have an opportunity to stand up 
and be counted on this issue. 

I believe the question of statehood is 
very vital to the American people, as well 
as to the people of the two Territories 
involved. I do not believe any function 
of the Senate or the House of Represent- 
atives is higher than that of determin- 
ing the question of whether another area 
shall be admitted as a State into the 
great Union of States. Certainly it de- 
serves the close attention of the Senate 
and of the country as a whole, and I 
hope that we shall have an opportunity 
to get a record vote in the not too dis- 
tant future. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iam glad to yield 
again to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I may say that I 
am rather amused by the fact that the 
Senator from California is compelled to- 
day to make his speech to practically 
empty seats in the Senate Chamber. I 
want the occupants of the galleries to 
understand that the reason the seats are 
empty today is principally because all 
the Republican Senators, who were hon- 
oring Lincoln last week, have not yet re- 
turned, and Democratic Senators, who 
are about to travel to the four ends of 
the continental United States to honor 
Jefferson and Jackson, are getting their 
bags packed to depart. The curious 
thing is, however, that Lincoln was not 
a timid soul; Jefferson was not a timid 
soul; and Jackson was not a timid soul. 
Not one of the three great American 
statesmen whom we all delight to honor 
was afraid to allow incorporated Terri- 
tories to enter the Union. 

Lincoln in his time supported state- 
hood for Territories of small population. 
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Jefferson was the author of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, which led the way for the 
great expansion of the continental 
United States. Jackson, too, was an ex- 
pansionist. He was an advocate of state- 
hood for Florida. Since the Senator 
irom California has spoken about the 
obligations which both of our political 
parties assumed in their political plat- 
forms, I desire to point out that the men 
we are honoring in our speeches during 
February showed by their acts that they 
were supporters of statehood. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the body of the Rrec- 
ORD, as a part of my remarks, an edi- 
torial entitled “What Blocks Alaskan 
Statehood?” published in the New York 
Herald Tribune of February 18, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Wuat Btocks ALASKAN STATEHOOD? 


In the debate upon statehood for Alaska— 
and Hawaii—there have been many weighty 
comments on the remoteness of these por- 
tions of the United States, their relative lack 
of population or homogeneity, the breach of 
tradition which thus far has given full State’s 
rights only to contiguous areas of conti- 
nental America. But of late there has been 
greater emphasis, even if it has not always 
been stated explicitly and publicly, on the 
motives which lead many southern Senators 
to oppose the admission of these important 
territories into legal equality with the other 

tates of the Union. It has become clear 
that a very important element in this oppo- 
sition is the fear that four new Senators, 
from regions which do not share the south- 
ern point of view, will lead to an end of the 
South’s ability to block cloture on debate. 
Since this has been the wordy weapon of a 
virtual southern veto on many questions, 
the Senators are not disposed to relinquish it. 

The question of admitting any territory 
as a new State is a serious one and deserves 
consideration on the highest plane. In this 
tense period of international friction, when 
the force of American ideals no less than 
the strength of American arms is being 
tested, the practical and ideological reasons 
for elevating Alaska and Hawaii to statehood 
are of great moment to every American. To 

ave the debate confused, the citizens of the 
two Territories rebuffed, for purposes of leg- 
islative maneuvering, is nothing less than 
shocking. 

This week the Alaska question is expected 
to come before the Senate on a motion to 
recommit the bill authorizing statehood. If 
the motion fails, both Alaska and Hawaii 
may soon expect to furnish new stars for the 
flag. If the motion succeeds or the subject 
is sidetracked by methods which have been 
successfully used in delaying statehood in 
the past, the Alaskans, Hawaiians, and other 
supporters will again be frustrated—and, 
what is more, the processes of American leg- 
islation on a subject of grave importance 
will have been misused. Cloture is a tech- 
nical matter of much concern to the Senate; 
the arguments for and against it as a prin- 
ciple and when applied to any given situation 
are likely to be complex. But to attempt to 
maintain a defense against it by perma- 
nently keeping thousands of Americans in a 
status of second-class citizenship is in itself 
indefensible. Every Senator should search 
his conscience this week and determine 
whether he can ethically lend aid and com- 
fort to such a device. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, we 
make a mistake if we think, as some are 
prone to do, that the United States was 
finished in 1912 when the forty-seventh 
and forty-eighth States were admitted 
to the Union. The United States will 
not be rounded out until we admit as 
States the only two incorporated Terri- 
tories remaining under the flag. We 
promised them statehood in exactly the 
same way we promised it to all the other 
Territories which subsequently were ad- 
mitted to statehood. Now let us make 
good on the promise. 

Alaska and Hawaii are unique in this 
day. Their status is completely dif- 
ferent from that of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
the Virgin Islands, and the scattered 
island areas mentioned sometimes by 
opponents of statehood as probably to 
be next in line if we set a precedent by 
admitting Alaska and Hawaii. In ad- 
mitting the Northern Territory and the 
Pacific one we will not be setting a prece- 
dent but fulfilling one. For their status 
is exactly the same as that of all the 
Western Territories which went on to 
become States. They are incorporated 
Territories, and there is all the difference 
in the world between an incorporated 
Territory and an unincorporated one so 
far as the claim to statehood is con- 
cerned, 

The distinction between an incorpo- 
rated and an unincorporated Territory 
was first drawn by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the so-called Insular 
Cases (182 U.S. 1; 182 U. S. 244), decided 
in 1901. The Court was asked to decide 
whether the requirement of the Consti- 


_ tution that duties, imports, and excises 


be uniform throughout the United States 
was applicable to Puerto Rico so as to 
render invalid a provision of the Foraker 
Act, Puerto Rico’s first organic act, 
establishing a schedule of customs duties 
on merchandise from Puerto Rico enter- 
ing the continental United States. The 
Court concluded that Puerto Rico was 
not a part of the United States for the 
purpose of the constitutional provision. 
They held further that Puerto Rico had 
not been incorporated into the United 
States, and that the Constitution was 
not in force and effect there. In con- 
tradistinction is the status of Alaska and 
Hawaii, called incorporated Territories 
because the Congress has expressly pro- 
vided that in each of these Territories 
the Constitution shall have the same 
force and effect as elsewhere in the 
United States. 

The courts have held that the act of 
incorporation must be specific. As Chief 
Justice Taft stated in Balzac v. Puerto 
Rico (258 U. S. 306), April 10, 1922: 

Incorporation cccurs when a Territory is 
made a part.of the United States, as distin- 
guished from merely belonging to the United 
States. 


The Chief Justice went on to say: 

Incorporation is not to be assumed with- 
out express declaration, or an implication 
so strong as to exclude any other view. 


The first of the incorporated Terri- 
tories was the Northwest Territory, 
established by the Northwest Ordinance, 
which was enacted by the Congress in 
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1787. The Northwest Territory was 
erected out of land ceded to the. Federal 
Government by the Original Thirteen 
States. The ordinance granted the 
people of the Territory certain basic per- 
sonal and political rights; it formulated 
a plan for the immediate government of 
the Territory ; and it outlined the policy 
of the United States with respect to ulti- 
mate status of the Territory. It did the 
latter by expressly providing that when 
the population in any of the districts into 
which the Territory was divided should 
have reached a certain figure—60,000— 
the district was to be admitted into the 
Union as a State on an equal footing 
with the original States. 

Mr. President, I may say, regarding 
the figure uf 60,000, that both the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, which now has a popula- 
tion of almost 500,000, and the Territory 
of Alaska, which has a population of ap- 
proximately 120,000, are considerably 
larger in population than the districts 
which were to be admitted into the 
Union, after having been parts of the 
Northwest Territory. Hawaii is almost 
ten times that large, and Alaska is al- 
most twice as large as the general stand- 
ard which was set at that time. 

The Northwest Ordinance was one of 
a long series of acts which made provi- 
sion for the Government of the Territo- 
ries of the United States. It set the pat- 
tern for these organic acts, which in- 
cluded, among others, those for the 
Southwest Territory, the Indian Terri- 
tory, the Territory of Michigan, the Ter- 
ritory of Illinois, and the Territory of 
Orleans. Each of these areas was an 
“incorporated Territory,” although all of 
them were erected before the Supreme 
Court decision which gave currency to 
that phrase. Each of these areas was 
admitted into the Union as a State, or 
was subdivided into districts which were 
admitted as States. Their history indi- 
cates that the ultimate destiny of an in- 
corporated Territory is statehood. In 
other words, as I pointed out in my open- 
ing remarks, the theory underlying Ter- 
ritorial status was to provide a period of 
apprenticeship during which the Terri- 
tories would obtain the qualifications for 
membership in the sisterhood of States. 

Alaska and Hawaii are the only in- 
corporated Territories remaining under 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 
These Territories—and the same could 
be said of all the former Territories— 
were not immediately incorporated frcm 
the time of annexation. For example, 
from the time of its annexation in 1898 
until the enactment by Congress in 1920 
of the organic law for Hawaii, that Terri- 
tory remained unincorporated. From the 
date of cession, in 1867, until 1884, Alacka 
was an unincorporated Territory. It was 
organized as a Territory under the act of 
May 17, 1884—Twenty-third United 
States Statutes, page 24—as amended. 

Judicial recognition of Alaska’s incor- 
porated status has been given in several 
cases, including Rasmussen v. United 
States (197 U. S. 516 ; Nagle v. United 
States (191 Fed. 141); and United 
States v. Farwell (76 F. Supp. 35). In 
the case of Steamer Coquitlam v. United 
States (163 U. S. 345-352), the political 
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status of Alaska first came squarely be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States for consideration, and the Court 
said: 

Alaska is one of the Territories of the 
United States. It was so designated in that 
order (assigning Alaska to the ninth judicial 
circuit), and has always been so regarded. 
And the court established by the act of 1884 
is the court of last resort within the limits of 
that Territory. 


Again, in 1903, the same Court, in de- 
ciding the case of Binns v. United 
States (194 U. S. 486-490), wherein the 
constitutionality of the license laws of 
Alaska was involved, quoted from the 
Coquitlam case, and then affirmed it. 

The legal status of Alaska among the 
noncontinguous possessions of the United 
States was considered settled by the Su- 
preme Court in 1905. At that time, the 
possessions which had recently been ac- 
quired from Spain—Puerto Rico and the 
Philippines—were declared to be unin- 
corporated Territories, appurtement to, 
and dependencies of, the United States, 
but not a part of the United States. On 
the other hand, Alaska was placed by the 
Court along with Oklahoma, Arizona, 
and New Mexico, in the class of incor- 
porated Territories. The reasoning was 
that the treaty with Russia concerning 
Alaska manifested an intention to ad- 
mit the inhabitants of the ceded Terri- 
tory to the enjoyment of citizenship and 
expressed the purpose to incorporate the 
Territory into the United States. 

The language of the Alaska treaty was, 
as Representative Wedemeyer, of Michi- 


gan, stated in the House of Representa- 
tives on April 17, 1912, “practically the 
clause contained in the treaty by which 
we acquired Louisiana, Florida, and the 
Mexican cessions. The words are almost 
identical in those three treaties, and the 
Supreme Court has defined and given 


them force. When this treaty was pro- 
claimed and approved by Congress, we 
are justified in saying that Alaska was 
incorporated into the body of the United 
States and that those people had the 
proraise of future statehcod for the Ter- 
ritory.” 

The issue then before the Congress was 
the measure which became the Alaska 
Organic Act—37 United States Statutes, 
page 513. In the legislative history of 
that act, we find further references to 
statehood as Alaska’s ultimate goal. On 
the same day Representative Willis, of 
Ohio, said: 

But may I remind you that if we are to 
change the form of Territorial government in 
Alaska, or, to be more accurate, if we are to 
give Alaska a Territorial legislature, it should 
not be because she has a tremendous amount 
of coal, not because of her immense mineral 
resources, not even because of her agricul- 
tural possibilities, nor because of her splendid 
mountain scenery, nor because of her tre- 
mendous resources in the way of timber— 
not for any of these material facts. These 
are not the things that make up a State, 
They are the broad foundations upon which 
a State may be builded, but if we are to give 
Alaska a Territorial legislature, it must be 
because it can be shown that there are liv- 
ing in that Territory people who are quali- 
fied for self-government to the extent it is 
proposed to grant it by this bill. I need to 
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remind you only of a line or two of that old 
stanza of poetry: 


“What constitutes the State? 

Not high-raised battlement or labored 
mound, thick wall or moated gate. 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets 
crowned— 

Not bays and road-armed ports, where 
laughing at the storm rich navies 
ride; 

Not starred and spangled courts, where low- 
browed baseness wafts perfume to 
pride. 

Nay, not these; but men— 

Men with powers as far above dull brutes 
endued in forest brake or den as 
beasts excel cold rocks and brambles 
rude.” 


These, then, constitute the State—not the 
wealth of forest, field, or mine; not the rich 
valleys, nor the teeming rivers, nor the snow- 
capped mountain peaks—not these, but 
rather the people that make up the commu- 
nity—these constitute the State. 


Alaska’s Delegate to Congress, James 
Wickersham, who had long been a 
United States district judge, before com- 
ing to Washington to represent the Ter- 
ritory, was even more specific. In the 
House of. Representatives, on April 24, 
1912, he said: 

Alaska is one of the organized Territories 
of the United States in the same sense that 
Arizona and New Mexico were Territories 
before their admission into the Union as 
States. A territory is property belonging 
to the United States. If once incorporated 
into a body of the Nation, it will, when fu- 
ture development shall make it proper, be- 
come a State in the Union, but during the 
term of its territorial pupilage it is subject 
to control by such form of government as 
Congress in its wisdom, or want of it, may 
establish over it. 

It is not necessary to cite other authori- 
ties or argument to demonstrate that— 

1. Alaska is one of the Territories of the 
United States. 

2. It is an organized Territory. 

3. The Constitution of the United States 
extends over it. 

4. It is incorporated into the United States. 

5. It occupies the identical plane of rela- 
tionship to the United States, and to the 
several States, that Arizona and New Mexico 
do. 

6. The treaty of cession pledged the United 
States that the inhabitants thereof “shall 
be admitted to the enjoyment of all the 
rights, advantages, and immunities of cit- 
izens of the United States,” and, therefore, 

7. In the natural course of events, when 
its Territory shall be settled and organized 
and when its growth and permanent de- 
velopment shall make it desirable, one or 
more sovereign States will be organized out 
of the Territory of Alaska and admitted into 
the Union. 

It must inevitably continue to be de- 
veloped, guided, and controlled by its peo- 
ple, under the Constitution of the United 
States, until finally it shall become one (or 
more) of the sovereign States in the Ameri- 
can Union. That result cannot finally be 
avoided, though it may long be delayed by 
the refusal of Congress to give its active aid 
and assistance to bring it to fruition. 

Sumner and Seward, and that group of 
statesmen which represented the ideas of 
their great leader, Abraham Lincoln, clear- 
ly foresaw the strategic and material value 
of the Territory to the United States and 
intended that Alaska should become a meme 
ber of the family of the United States upon 
exact constitutional equality with every 
other member thereof. The Supreme Court 
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of the United States has clearly, forcefully, 
and finally determined that their efforts were 
effectual. 


Many years earlier—in fact, during 
the debete in the United States Senate 
on May 28, 1867, on ratification of the 
treaty of purchase from Russia—Senator 
Charles Sumner had specifically dedi- 
cated Alaska to future statehood in the 
Union and made a prophetic appeal to 
the Senate on behalf of the tide of Amer- 
icans to flow into Alaska in the future. 
When Secretary Sewerd visited Sitka in 
August 1869 he said he realized the need 
for a “Territorial civil government,” and 
doubted not that Congress would supply 
it “during the coming winter because 
our political system rejects alike anarchy 
and executive absolutism.” He said he 
did not doubt “that the political society 
to be constituted here, first as a Terri- 
tory, and ultimately as a State or many 
States, will prove a worthy constituency 
of the Republic.” 

The only President of the United 
States ever to visit the Alaska mainland 
during his incumbency, Warren G. 
Harding, in a speech at Juneau on July 
28, 1923, said: 


Alaska is destined for ultimate statehood. 
Our adopted program must be a program of 
Alaska for Alaskans. There are a few similar 
areas in the world that present such a na- 
tural invitation to make a State of widely 
varied industries and permanent character. 


Thus we see that not alone by virtue 
of the general proposition that incorpo- 
ration of a Territory makes it a candi- 
date for ultimate statehood, but by 
numerous specific promises and decla- 
rations, Alaska in seeking the full dignity 
of statehood is claiming only what is hers 
by right. 

The unique and advanced status con- 
ferred on a Territory by incorporation is 
underlined by the fact that that step, 
once taken, cannot be revoked. As Mr. 
Justice Harlan stated in his concurring 
opinion in Rasmussen v. United States 
(197 U. S. 529, 530): 


Congress cannot suspend the operation of 
the Constitution in any Territory after it 
has come under the sovereign authority of 
the United States, nor, by any affirmative 
enactment, or by mere nonaction, car Con- 
gress prevent the Constitution from being 


- the supreme law for any peoples subject to 


the jurisdiction of the United States. 


This principle has been stated by nu- 
merous other authorities. For example, 
in the Principles of Constitutional Law 
of the United States—fourth edition, 
1931, page 214—the author, Thomas M. 
Cooley, says: 

It is equally clear that Congress may, if it 
chooses, extend the privileges of the Con- 
stitution to the Territories and, when once 
granted, the privileges cannot be taken 
away. 


In the American Constitutional Sys- 
tem, by J. M. Mathews, edition, 1940, 
pages 340, 343, it is stated: 

On the other hand, in the case of Alaska 
which, as we have seen, is an incorporated 
Territory, it was held that the provision of 
the sixth amendment, providing for the trial 
of crimes by jury, was operative in Alaska 
by its own force and, consequently, an act of 
Congress, depriving inhabitants of Alaska of 
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the right to triai by a common-law jury, was 
repugnant to the Constitution and void 
(Rasmussen v. United States (197 U. S. 516, 
1905) ). 


Too much emphasis cannot be put on 
the fact that, from a constitutional 
standpoint, incorporation is a step to- 
ward statehood—a declaration of inten- 
tion to make a Territory a State. Under 
our American system, incorporation has 
never been anything else. It has never 
been a step in any other direction. De- 
cisions of the courts have underlined this 
principle over and over again. Judge 
Parker, in proceedings in habeas corpus 
in the district court for Arkansas, in Oc- 
tober 1883, in Ex parte Morgan (20 Fed. 
304, 305), held: 


The word “territory,” when used to des- 
ignate a political organization, has a distinc- 
tive, fixed, and legal meaning under our po- 
litical institutions. We find a continental 
resolution of October 10, 1780, to be the foun- 
dation of our territorial system. This de- 
clares that the “demesne or territorial lands 
shall be disposed of for the common benefit 
of the United States, and be settled and 
formed into distinct Republican States; 
which shall become members of the Federal 
Union and have the same rights of sovereign- 
ty, freedom, and independence as other 
States.” (Schouler’s History of the United 
States, 98.) 


Chief Justice Taft, in Balzac v. Puerto 
Rico (258 U. S. 311), stated: 


We need not dwell on another considera- 
tion which requires us not lightly to infer, 
from acts thus easily explained on other 
grounds, an intention to incorporate in the 
Union these distant ocean communities of a 
different origin and ianguage from those of 
our continental people. Incorporation has 
always been a step, and an important one, 
leading to statehood. Without, in the slight- 
est degree, intimating an opinion as to the 
wisdom of such a policy, for that is not 
our province, it is reasonable to assume that 
when such a step is taken it will be begun 
and taken by Congress deliberately and with 
a clear declaration of purpose, and not left 
a matter of mere inference or construction. 


Earlier, Mr. Justice Harlan, in McAllis- 
ter v. United States (141 U. S. 188) de- 
cided May 25, 1891, had held that— 


The organization of governments for the 
Territories was and is temporary, and would 
be superseded when the Territories became 
States of the Union. 


Mr. Justice Sutherland, in O’Donog- 
hue v. United States (26° U. S. 532), de- 
cided May 29, 1933, held: 


Since the Constitution provided for the 
admission by Congress of new States (art. 
IV, sec. 3, clause 1), it properly may be said 
that the outlying continental public domain, 
of which the United States was the proprie- 
tor, was, from the beginning, destined for ad- 
mission as a State or States into the Union; 
and that as a preliminary step toward that 
foreordained end—to tide over the period 
of ineligibility—Congress, from time to time, 
created Territorial governments, the exist- 
ence of which was necessarily limited to the 
period of pupilage. 


In Ex Parte Morgan (20 Fed. 305), 
Judge Parker had held: 


Then we find the general laws of Congress 
relating to Territories: a Territory, under 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, is an inchoate—begun, but not com- 
pleted—state—a portion of the country not 
included within the limits of any State, and 
not yet admitted as a State into the Union, 
but organized under the laws of Congress, 
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with a separate legislature, under a Terri- 
torial Governor and other officers appointed 
by the President and Senate of the United 
States. 


The courts have also referred to or- 
ganized incorporated Territories as 
States “in childhood”; as States in “ado- 
lescent youth”; as States “in pupilage’’; 
as “embryc” States; as States in “lead- 
ing strings”; and as States in their “mi- 
nority.” Thus, Judge Deady, of the Cir- 
cuit Court for the District of Oregon, in 
Nelson v. United States (30 Fed. 115), de- 
cided March 11, 1887, held: 

The Territorial State is one of pupilage at 
best, and may include the mere child as 
well as the adolescent youth. 


Thomas M. Cooley, in The Principles 
of Constitutional Law of the United 
States, fourth edition, 1931, page 164, 
says: 

Meantime until made a State they (in- 
corporated Territories) are in a condition of 
temporary pupilage and dependence; and 
while Congress will be expected to recognize 
the principle of self-government to such ex- 
tent as may seem wise, its discretion alone 
can constitute the measure by which the 
participation of the people can be deter- 
mined. 


Again we find that in the argument 
for appellants in Alaska v. Troy (288 
U. S. 104), on February 27, 1922, John 
Rustgard, Attorney General of Alaska, 
contended: 

Clause 2 of section 3, article IV, was not in- 
tended in any manner to deny to the people 
of a Territory the rights of American citi- 
zens, but was intended to give Congress 
power to deal with the internal affairs of 
the embryo States until they were able to 
assume the duties of their own sovereignty. 


In Nelson v. United States (30 Fed. 
116), Judge Deady had held: 

During its minority the Territory, in this 
(Congress prohibiting manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors in a Territory) as 


well as in other respects, is very properly 
in congressional leading strings. 


Alaska, as an incorporated Territory, 
has a claim to statehood. While the 
organic act itself does not contain any 
express commitment to admit Alaska to 
the Union upon fulfillment of stated 
conditions, nevertheless it is implicit in 
the provisions of the act that the Terri- 
tory shall be dealt with as other incor- 
porated Territories have been. There is 
nothing in Alaska’s situation to war- 
rant any different treatment. The or- 
ganic act is closely patterned on the 
Northwest Ordinance. Admission of 
Alaska, and Hawaii, too, would com- 
plete the pattern established on the 
mainland. Alaska and Hawaii are our 
only remaining incorporated Territories, 
To none of the other remaining terri- 
torial areas has the Constitution been 
extended. There is no historical prece- 
dent for the admission of an “un- 
incorporated Territory.” Consequently, 
neither Puerto Rico nor the Virgin Is- 
lands can advance any such claim to 
statehood as can Alaska and Hawaii. 

From the standpoint of constitutional 
law, the Territory of Alaska is an or- 
ganized, incorporated, political subdivi- 
sion of the United States, destined to be- 
come a State on an equal footing with 
the original States and those subse- 
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quently admitted. From every other 
standpoint, Alaska has fulfiNed all the 
requirements for admission. History 
calls. The time is now. Let us not fail 
to heed the call or take advantage of the 
time. 

For a century now California has been 
the closest neighbor to Hawaii, and so 
has some claim to knowing her best. It 
is with great pleasure, therefore, that I 
plead her case, without any reservation 
whatsoever. 

Hawaii has been an organized Terri- 
tory for a longer period than had any 
of the organized Territories which were 
ultimately admitted to statehood, with 
the exception of New Mexico. With the 
lone exception of Oklahoma, it has more 
population than any of the others had at 
the time of their admission to the 
Union. 

Today it has a greater population than 
six of our States and is within close 
proximity to the total number of peo- 
ple residing in four more. In the fiscal 
year 1950 Hawaii contributed in Fed- 
eral taxes more than did nine of our 
States. 

Prior to becoming a Territory Hawaii 
had been an independent nation—a con- 
stitutional republic in 1894 and a con- 
stitutional monarchy prior to that time. 

The theory of organizing a Territory 
is to prepare the area for statehood. If 
we look back at the legislative history 
we will find that in the debate on the 
organic Territorial Act amendments 
were offered providing that the enact- 
ment of that legislation should not be 
construed as promising statehood to Ha- 
waii either at that time or any time in 
the future. Those amendments were de- 
feated in both the Senate and House of 
Representatives. It can, of course, be 
argued that statehood was not neces- 
sarily promised, but I wish to point out 
that both the House and the Senate took 
positive steps in rejecting these amend- 
ments, which in effect indicated that 
there would be no bar to the admission 
of Hawaii as a State of the Union. 

By official vote of the people, she has 
requested admission into the Union and 
has approved a State constitution which 
was duly submitted and approved by the 
people of Hawaii. Certainly, no indi- 
vidual poll of a few hundred people, 
some of whom remain anonymous, can 
outweigh the recorded vote of the peo- 
ple. 

I am firmly convinced that Commu- 
nist activity is no greater a problem 
there than it is in many other areas of 
our country. Certainly, Mr. President, 
no one would suggest that a Territory 
should be deprived of statehood because 
it has some Communist termites. Be- 
cause Hawaii happens to have some of 
these termites is no valid argument for 
delaying her admission as a State. To 
the contrary, statehood will better for- 
tify her people in dealing with a prob- 
Jem which is not just Nation-wide but 
is world-wide in character. 

The record of loyalty in peace and 
war by the people of the Territory of 
Hawaii cannot be challenged. 

Both the Democratic and Republican 
platforms have pledged their support 
to statehood on several cccasions. 
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Mr. President, I should like to insert 
in the Recorp, at this point in my re- 
marks, four tables. The first table 
shows that of the 29 States which were 
admitted into statehood, only the State 
of New Mexico occupied a Territorial 
status for a longer period of time than 
has Hawaii. , 

The second table sets forth the official 
Department of Commerce figures show- 
ing the present population of Hawaii in 
comparison with that of the other States 
of the Union. I wish to invite attention 
to the fact that today Hawaii has a 
larger population than the States of 
Nevada and Wyoming combined, and ex- 
ceeds the population of both Delaware 
and Vermont. 

I ask that the tables to which I have 
referred be included as part of my re- 
marks, in the body of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TABLE I 


Popula- 
Popula-| ‘tion at 


tion at 
¢ date of 
date of admit. 


organic} tance to 
act | Union 


Date} Date 

of or- | admit- 

ganic} ted as 
act State 


Years 


Territory einen 


New Mexico 


iM 61, 547 
ae 51 |154, 001 
9, 658 
11, 383 
11, 198 
4, 762 


327, 000 
499, 794 
204, 354 
276, 749 
357, 232 
212, 267 


109, 983 


384, 600 
88, 548 
142, 924 
7, 445 

62, 555 
75, 448 
97, 574 

1, 657, 155 
147, 178 
66, 586 
45, 365 

. 277 194, 327 

Nebraska-..- 3 3 | 28,841 122, 993 
Wisconsin-...] 1836 343 30,945 | 305, 391 
Oregon ‘ 13, 294 52, 465 
Illinois. .-...-. 12, 282 55, 211 
Minnesota... 6,077 | 172,023 
DOE. cncnnsed 43,112 | 192,214 
Louisiana. 76, 556 76, 556 
Kansas 107, 206 
Tennes 105, 602 
Nevada. 6, 857 
Alabama 127, 901 


Washington_- 
Michigan... 
North Da- 
kote........ 
South Da- 
kote...-.... 
Se 





TaBLE II.—Population by States, 1950 


160, 833 
290, 529 
318, 085 
377, 747 
499, 794 
533, 242 
588, 637 
591, 024 
619, 636 
652, 740 
661, 187 
688, 862 
749, 587 
791, 896 
913, 774 
1, 325, 089 
1, 325, 510 
1, 521, 341 
1, 905, 299 
1,909, 511 
2, 005, 552 
2, 007, 280 
2, 117, 027 
2,178,914 
2, 233, 351 


Wyoming 
Delaware 


Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
New Mexico 


West Virginia 
Connecticut 
South Carolina 
Mississippi 
Oklahoma 
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TaBLe Il.—Population by States, 1950—Con. 


2, 343, 001 
2, 378, 963 


Kentucky 
Minnesota 
Alabama 


3, 434, 575 
3, 444, 578 
3, 934, 224 
3, 954, 653 
4, 061, 929 
4, 690, 514 
4, 835, 329 
6, 371, 766 
7, 711, 194 
7, 946, 627 
8, 712, 176 
10, 498, 012 


North Carolina 
Massachusetts. 


Pennsylvania 
California 10, 586, 223 
New York 14, 830, 192 


Mr. KNOWLAND. The third table, 
Mr. President, shows the income taxes 
collected by the States for the fiscal year 
1950. The collections from Hawaii ex- 
ceeded the collections of nine of the 
States. I ask-unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in my remarks the 
third table to which I have just referred. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Taste III.—Comparison of Hawaii with 48 
States in collection of internal revenue, 
1950 

Nevada 

Vermont 

Wyoming 

North Dakota 


$47, 505, 504. 66 
48, 675, 291. 39 
48, 984, 119. 78 
57, 680, 073. 67 
64, 281, 915. 85 
80, 607, 390. 45 
87, 177, 119. 46 
91, 354, 432. 82 
91, 691, 015. 68 
98, 022, 630. 02 

106, 437, 924. 41 
109, 532, 371. 32 

113, 976, 845. 48 

127, 370, 116. 27 

130, 984, 457. 38 

191, 326, 842. 58 

239, 708, 304. 56 

245, 969, 387. 30 

298, 452, 466. 06 

334, 020, 815. 10 

353, 849, 385. 05 

361, 510, 696. 84 

385, 361, 679. 65 

398, 608, 019. 00 

410, 122, 482. 26 

438, 239, 695. 52 

467, 624, 260. 52 

494, 893, 021. 44 

497, 447, 795. 

563, 871, 537. 08 

566, 957, 101. 64 

786, 759, 261. 97 

818, 038, 816. 

863, 146, 269. 47 

963, 172, 326. 93 

1, 056, 514, 846. 71 
1, 202, 616, 546. 51 
1, 257, 159, 936. 
1, 392, 271, 994. 
1, 413, 473, 687. 65 
1, 460, 314, 212. 78 
1, 486, 571, 308. 07 
1, 683, 259, 143. 16 
3, 292, 928, 469. 25 
3, 558, 227, 339. 92 
3, 886, 470, 430. 26 
4, 156, 021, 742.15 
4, 329, 996, 624. 80 
meocceee 9, 243, 924, 053. 


Arkansas 
South Carolina 
Rhode Island 


Georgia 
Washington 
Delaware 


Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Maryland 
New Jersey 
Massachusetts 


Pennsylvania 
Michigan 
Illinois 


108, 


Mr. KNOWLAND. From the time we 
were in school learning our history, Mr. 
President, we have known that one of 
the great slogans of liberty has been 
“No taxation without representation.” 
Today a great organized Territory in the 
Pacific is paying more taxes to the Fed- 
eral Government than are nine of the 
States which have representation in the 
Senate of the United States. It seems 
to me that on this basis alone, if there 
were not the weight of all the other 
arguments—her population, her long ap- 
prenticeship—there would be sufficient 
reason to grant statehood to Hawaii. 

The fourth table is contained in a 
Gallup poll dated February 2, 1952, which 
indicates that 69 percent of the Amer- 
ican people support the admission of 
Hawaii as a State in the Union. 

Mr. President, by what standards shall 
we provide for the admission of new 
States into the Union? Hawaii has ful- 
filled the requirements of serving a 
reasonable apprenticeship as a Territory. 
If we consider it from a population or 
income standard, certainly Hawaii 
qualifies favorably with many of the 
States presently in the Union. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks the Gallup poll 
dated February 2, 1952, to which I have 
referred. 

There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows:. 


THE GALLUP POLL—STATEHOOD FoR HaAwalrt, 
ALasKa Is FAVORED BY WIDE MaJoRITY 


(By George Gallup, director, American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion) 


PRINCETON, N. J., February 1.—The gap 


_which often exists between public senti- 


ment and congressional action is well il- 
lustrated by the fight over statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska. 

At repeated intervals during the past 11 
years, Institute surveys have found over- 
whelming sentiment for admitting Hawaii 
into the Union. The most recent test, just 
completed, finds a 6-to-1 vote of approval. 

The story on statehood for Alaska is simi- 
lar—the latest test shows a 9-to-1 ratio in 
favor. 

Here is the trend of sentiment on the two 
issues: 

Would you favor or oppose having Hawaii 
admitted as a State in the Union? 

The result: 


21 
17 
20 


“Would you favor or oppose having Alaska 
admitted as a State in the Union?” 


No opin- 


Favor | Oppose ion 


Percent 


Percent 
25 


& ll 
8 16 


In his state of the Union message last 
month President Truman recommended 
statehood for the two Territories, as he had 
in many previous messages to Congress. 
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The platforms of both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties in 1948 pledged state- 
hood for the two Territories. 

The House of Representatives in 1950 ap- 
proved statehood, but the measure died in 
the Senate. 

If Hawaii, which is normally Republican, 
were to be admitted during the present ses- 
sion of Congress, its two Senators would in- 
crease the number of Republican Senators 
from 46 to 48. This would make the com- 
position of the Senate 50 Democrats to 48 
Republicans. 

However, if Alaska, normally Democratic, 
were also admitted during the present ses- 
sion, the Democrats would have a total of 52 
seats. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
shall Hawaii be disbarred because it is 
not contiguous to the continental limits 
of the United States? That could not 
be the answer because when my State 
of California was admitted to the Union 
it was separated from other States by 
Territorial lands. 

Mr. President, I might say, in regard 
to some of the Lincoln Day meetings 
which have recently been held, that I 
took it upon myself to look up the time 
it used to take to travel to California in 
the period of 1848 and 1849, and in later 
periods. I found that the best time 
made by the covered wagons in travel- 
ing across the plains from Independence, 
Mo., which is considerably west of the 
Atlantic seaboard, to California, was ap- 
proximately 100 days. 

In 1860 a speed record was made in 
getting news to California. The new 
means of transportation was the Pony 
Express. At that time the terminus of 
the telegraph lines was a+ St. Joseph, 
Mo. When the news of Lincoln’s elec- 
tion was started to be transmitted to the 
West, it was received in St. Joseph, given 
to the Pony Express riders, and in the 
remarkable time of 7 days and 17 hours 
the news of Lincoln’s election was 
brought to San Francisco. 

I can get on a plane in Washington 
today and have breakfast in San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles tomorrow. So cer- 
tainly the point that Hawaii is too re- 
mote or too distant does not hold water. 

One can get cn a plane at San Fran- 
cisco in the evening and be in Hawaii the 
next morning. So that from the point 
of view of its proximity to continental 
United States, actually the Territory of 
Hawaii and the Territory of Alaska are 
far closer to the Nation’s Capital than 
my own State of California was when it 
was admitted to the Union in 1850. If 
statehood is to be determined on patri- 
otism and ailegiance to American ideals, 
I can only point to the outstanding rec- 
ord which the peoples of the Hawaiian 
Islands made during the course of World 
War II and the present conflict in Korea. 

They have not only participated equally 
in this Nation’s fight to preserve free- 
dom, but have been willing to do a lit- 
tle more than their share. 

Regardless of what yardstick is used, 
Hawaii, it seems to me, is fully quali- 
fied in every respect to become a State. 

However, there is another reason 
which should not be overlooked by the 
Congress or the American people in con- 
sidering statehood for Hawaii. 

The free way of life is v1der pressure 
from the Elbe to the China Sea. Eight- 
hundred million people are behind the 
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Communist iron curtain as we meet here 
today. In the Far Kast the status of 
several hundred million more hangs in 
the balance. International communism 
is on the march, and this may be the 
year of decision that will determine 
whether or not it will move on to new 
destruction or will recede in the face of 
the determination by a free world of 
freemen to maintain their way of life. 

The people of Hawaii have much to 
offer in helping to interpret the spirit 
of America to the Far East, where there 
is more than half of the world’s popu- 
lation. They can do equally as much in 
helping the United States understand 
the complex problems of that vast area 
of the world. Never before was it more 
important to the peace of the world and 
the very security of this Nation that 
such mutual understanding be achieved. 

We dare not remain static while com- 
munism becomes a dynamic force in the 
world. To the contrary, from the Arc- 
tic to the mid-Pacific we should reso- 
lutely and effectively proclaim to the 
world that the American citizens in our 
two organized Territories are no longer 
to be stateless persons. 

Now is the time for us to point out 
clearly that the people in this great 
Pacific territory. which is vital to the 
defense of the Pacific flank of the con- 
tinental United States, are not merely 
wards in a distant orphanage, but are 
an integral part of the American family 
of States. We would no more tolerate 
an incursion against either Hawaii or 
Alaska than we would against any other 
part of our Union. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-two is a 
year of decision for us, also. Let us not 
fiddle and faddle on the issue of state- 
hood. If we fumble the ball now and let 
the play be taken away from us by those 
who detest the free way of life, future 
generations may wonder what happened 
to the youth and vigor that made 
America great. 

This year may well become one of the 
great turning points of history. We 
must not be complacent and self-satis- 
fied, for therein will be found the seeds 
of decay. 

In life there is no such thing as a 
status quo. Individuals and govern- 
ments either grow or they go into a de- 
cline and others rise to take their places, 
As a Nation, our country is still young. 
New horizons are still ahead of us, 
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Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 4 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
February 19, 1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


SS ————— 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 18 (legislative day of 
January 10), 1952: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 2 to class 1: 

Sidney A. Belovsky, of New York. 


Samuel D. Berger, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
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John H. Bruins, of New York. 
John Willard Carrigan, of California. 
Norris B. Chipman, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
Franklin C. Gowen, of Pennsylvania. 
Carlos C. Hall, of Arizona. 
Outerbricge Horsey, of New York. 
John D. Jernegan, of California. 
Robert P. Joyce, of California. 
Kenneth C. Krentz, of Iowa. 
E. Allan Lightner, Jr., of New Jersey. 
Raymond P. Ludden, of Massachusetts. 
Douglas MacArthur 2d, of the District of 
Columbia. 
Elbert G. Mathews, of California. 
Robert Mills McClintock, of California. 
Jack K. McFall, of the District of Columbia. 
J. Graham Parsons, of New York. 
R. Borden Reams, of Pennsylvania. 
G. Frederick Reinhardt, of California. 
Arthur L. Richards, of California. 
William T. Turner, of Georgia. 
Ivan B. White, of Oregon. 
Crarles W. Yost, of New York. 
The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 3 to class 2: 
Patten D. Allen, of New York. 
Maurice M. Bernbaum, of Illinois. 
Myron L. Black, of Pennsylvania. 
James E. Brown, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 
Thomas S. Campen, of North Carolina. 
Joseph B. Costanzo, of New York. 
Robert T. Cowan, of Texas. 
Richard H. Davis, of New York. 
Andrew E. Donovan 2d, of California. 
James Espy, of Ohio. 
Willard Galbraith, of California. 
Robert F. Hale, of Oregon. 
Miss Constance R. Harvey, of New York. 
J. “efferson Jones 3d, of Tennessee. 
Randolph A. Kidder, of Massachusetts. 
Nat B. King, of Texas. 
Ridgway B. Knight, of New York. 
Eric Kocher, of New York. 
Edwin M. J. Kretzmann, of Rhode Island. 
William L. Krieg, of Ohio. 
Perry Laukhuff, of Ohio. 
Andrew G. Lynch, of New York. 
Thomas C. Mann, of Texas. 
John Frémont Melby, of Illinois. 
Miss Kathleen Molesworth, of Texas. 
Charles P. O’Donnell, of Illinois. 
Elim C’Shaughnessy, of New York. 
Joseph Palmer 2d, of Massachusetts. 
Edward E. Rice, of Wisconsin. 
Ray L. Thurston, of Wisconsin. 
John W. Tuthill, of Massachusetts. 
T. Eliot Weil, of New York. 
Fraser Wilkins, of Nebraska. 
The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 4 to class 3: 
W. Wendell Blancké, of Pennsylvania. 
Byron E. Blankinship, of Oregon, 
V. Harwood Blocker, of Texas. 
William L. Blue, of Tennessee. 
Robert M. Brandin, of New York. 
Herbert D. Brewster, of Minnesota, 
William C. Burdett, Jr., of Georgia. 
William F. Busser, of Pennsylvania. 
Don V. Catlett, of Missouri. 
Robert P. Chalker, of Florida. 
Ralph N. Clough, of Washington. 
Wymberley DeR. Coerr, of Connecticut. 
William E. Cole, Jr., of New York. 
Thomas J. Cory, of California. 
Raymond F. Courtney, of Delaware. 
William A. Crawford, of Pennsylvania. 
Thomas P. Dillon, of Missouri. 
John Dorman, of the District of Columbia. 
Arthur B. Emmons 3d, of Massachusetts. 
Thomas S. Estes, of Massachusetts. 
Nicholas Feld, of Mississippi. 
C. Vaughan Ferguson, Jr., of New York, 
Dennis A. Flinn, of Illinois. 
Albert B. Franklin, of Massachusetts. 
A. David Fritzlan, of Kentucky. 
Paul F. Geren, of Arkansas. 
G. McMurtrie Godley, of New York. 
Marshall Green, of Massachusetts. 
Paul L. Guest, of California. 
Franklin Hawley, of Michigan. 
Martin J. Hillenbrand, of Illinois. 
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John Evarts Horner, of Colorado, 
Robert Janz, of Oklahoma. 
Harry W. Johnstone, of the District of Co- 


lumbia. 


Easton T. Kelsey, of Michigan. 

William Kling, of New York. 

William Koren, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Eldred D. Kuppinger, of Ohio. 

Donald W. Lamm, of the District of Coe 


lumbia. 


Edward T. Lampson, of Connecticut, 
William Leonhart, of West Virginia. 
Aubrey E. Lippincott, of Arizona, 
Rupert A. Lloyd, of Virginia. 

Edwin W. Martin, of Ohio. 

Robert H. McBride, of Michigan. 
Charles Robert Moore, of Washington. 
Carl F. Norden, of New York. 

Julian L. Nugent, Jr., of New Mexico, 
William J. Porter, of Massachusetts. 
Archibald R. Randolph, of Virginia. 
George W. Renchard, of Michigan. 
Milton C. Rewinkel, of Minnesota, 
Harold H. Rhodes, of Washington. 
Maurice S. Rice, of Kansas. 

W. Garland Richardson, of Virginia. 
Robert W. Rinden, of Iowa. 

Leslie L. Rood, of New Jersey. 

Claude G. Ross, of California. 

Terry B. Sanders, Jr., of Texas, 
Alexander Schnee, of New York. 

Elvin Seibert, of New York. 

Harold Shullaw, of Illinois. 

Frank G. Siscoe, of New Jersey. 

Byron B. Snyder, of California. 
Joseph S. Sparks, of California. 
Wallace W. Stuart, of Tennessee. 
Orray Taft, Jr., of California. 

John E. Utter, of New York. 

Andrew B. Wardlaw, of South Carolina. 
George Lybrook West, Jr., of California. 
William A. Wieland, of New York. 
Charles D. Withers of South Carolina. 
The following-named Foreign Service of- 


ficers for promotion from class 5 to class 4: 


William R. Duggan, of Colorado. 

John F. Fitzgerald, of Pennsylvania. 

John C. Fuess, of Massachusetts. 

Charles Gilbert, of New York. 

Edward W. Mulcahy, of Massachusetts. 
Richard A. Poole, of New Jersey. 

Leslie Albion Squires, of California. 

The following-named Foreign Service of- 
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Albert K. Ludy, Jr., of Arizona. 
Donald S. Macdonald, of Massachusetts. 
John A. McKesson 3d, of New York. 
Everett K. Melby, of Illinois. 

Joseph A. Mendenhall, of Maryland. 
Miss Betty Ann Middleton, of California. 
John Y. Millar, of New York. 

Daniel W. Montenegro, of New York. 
David D. Newsom, of California. 

Miss Helen R. Nicholl, of New York. 
James F. O’Connor, Jr., of New York. 
Miss Mary S. Olmsted, of New York. 
David L. Osborn, of Arkansas. 

Robert Irving Owen, of New Jersey. 
Arthur L. Paddock, Jr., of New Jersey. 
Leon B. Poullada, of California. 

James W. Pratt, of California. 

C. Hoyt Price, of Arkansas. 

Ellwood M. Rabenold, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 
Robert J. Redington, of Connecticut. 
Edwin C. Rendall, of Illinois. 

John Frick Root, of Pennsylvania. 

Neil M. Ruge, of California. 

Peter Rutter, of Massachusetts. 

Cabot Sedgwick, of Arizona. 

Joseph A. Silberstein, of New York. 
Clyde W. Snider, of California. 

Ernest L. Stanger, of Utah. 

John L. Stegmaier, of Massachusetts. 
Richard H. Stephens, of Utah. 

Robert A. Stevenson, of Florida. 

James S. Sutterlin, of Kentucky. 
Nicholas G. Thacher, of New York. 
Malcolm Toon, of Massachusetts. 
Miss Mary Vance Trent, of the District of 


Columbia. 


Oliver L. Troxel, Jr., of Colorado. 
Raymond A. Valliere, of New Hampshire, 
Wayland B. Waters, of Michigan. 

George M. Widney, of Alabama. 

Louis A. Wiesner, of Michigan. 

Robert M. Winfree, of the District of Co- 


lumbia. 


Joseph O. Zurhellen, Jr., of New York. 
The following-named foreign service offi- 


cers for promotion from class 6 to class 5: 


Charles C. Adams, of New York. 
Norman Armour, Jr., of New Jersey. 
John H. Barber, of California. 
Miss Dorothy M. Barker, of Louisiana. 
Robert J. Barnard, of Wisconsin. 
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Steven Kline, of California. 

Francis X. Lambert, of Massachusetts. 

Herbert B. Leggett, of Ohio. 

Earl H. Luboeansky, of Missouri, 

Dayton S. Mak, of Iowa. 

Doyle V. Martin, of Oklahoma. 

Parke D. Massey, Jr., of New York. 

Robert A. McKinnon, of Michigan. 

Daniel J. Meloy, of Maryland. 

Sam Moskowitz, of Missouri. 

Clifford R. Nelson, of California. 

Daniel O. Newberry, of Georgia. 

John F. O’Donnell, Jr., of Massachusetts, 

Robert L. Ouverson, of Minnesota. 

Charles E. Paine, of California. 

Howard W. Potter, Jr., of New York, 

Lawrence P. Ralston, of Connecticut. 

Marion J. Rice, of South Carolina. 

William F. Ryan, of Michigan. 

Miss Louise Schaffner, of New York. 

John P. Shaw, of Minnesota. 

Matthew D. Smith, Jr., of South Dakota. 

Ralph 8. Smith, of New York. 

Moncrieff J. Spear, of New York. 

Thomas C. Stave, of Washington. 

Lee T. Stull, of Pennsylvania. 

Godfrey Harvey Summ, of New York. 

George E. Tener 2d, of Pennsylvania. 

Adelphos H. TePaske, of Iowa. 

Sidney Weintraub, of New York. 

Park F. Wollam, of California. 

Wendell W. Woodbury, of Iowa. 

Charles G. Wootton, of Connecticut. 

Mrs. Martha H. Mautner (nee Halleran), of 
Pennsylvania. 


_ Murua. S&currry 

W. John Kenney, of California, to be Dep- 
uty Director for Mutual Security, vice Rich- 
ard M. Bissell, Jr., resigned. 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following-named candidates for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service: 
To be senior assistant surgeons, effective date 

Of acceptance 

Norman B. Atkins Allan B. Carter 
Edward L. Burwell Harry Y. Spence 
Mitchell R. Zavon John P. Fort, Jr. 


ficers for promotion from class 5 to class 4 
and to be also consuls of the United States 
of America: 


Mario Stefanini Charles L. Hoffman 
John T. Gentry John L. Grow 
Harvey A. Itano George L. Gee, Jr. 


Raymond J. Barrett, of New York. 
Carl E. Bartch, of Ohio. 


Frederic S. Armstrong, Jr., of Masschusetts. 
Oscar V. Armstrong, of North Carolina. 
Quentin R. Bates, of Iowa. 

George F. Bogardus, of Iowa. 

John A. Bovey, Jr., of Minnesota. 
William T. Briggs, of Virginia. 

Edward West Burgess, of Wisconsin. 
Gardner C. Carpenter, of California. 
Stanley S. Carpenter, of Massachusetts. 
Stanley M. Cleveland, of New York. 

Ralph S. Collins, of Tennessee. 

William B. Connett, Jr., of the District of 


Columbia. 


John B. Crume, of Kentucky. 
Richard T. Davies, of New York. 
Alfred P. Dennis, of Virginia. 

Miss Eileen R. Donovan, of Massachusetts, 
Thomas A. Donovan, of North Dakota, 
Leon G. Dorros, of New York. 
Thomas J. Dunnigan, of Ohio. 

Paul F. DuVivier, of New York. 
Thomas R. Favell, of Wisconsin. 

E. Allen Fidel, of Wyoming. 
Seymour M. Finger, of New York. 
Richard B. Finn, of New York. 
John I. Fishburne, of South Carolina, 
William Dale Fisher, of California. 
David L. Gamon, of California. 
Norman B. Hannah, of Illinois. 
Charles E. Higdon, of Tennessee. 
John D. Iams, of Oklahoma. 

Miss Dorothy M. Jester, of California. 
Thomas M. Judd, of Maryland. 
John Keppel, of the District of Columbia, 
Stephen A. Koczak, of New Jersey. 
George T. Lister, of New York. 


Raymond J. Becker, of California. 
Frederic H. Behr, of New Jersey. 
James R. Billman, of California. 
Vincent S. R. Brandt, of Rhode Island. 
Jack B. Button, of Kansas. 

Peter R. Chase, of Massachusetts. 
Thomas F. Conlon, of Illinois. 

John A. Conway, of New York. 

Carleton S. Coon, Jr., of Massachusetts. 
Jonathan Dean, of New York. 

Robert W. Dean, of Illinois. 

Morris Dembo, of New York. 

Walter H. Drew, of Colorado. 

Adolph Dubs, of Illinois. 

Robert W. Eastham, of Virginia. 
Warrick E. Elrod, Jr., of Illinois. 
Emmett B. Ford, Jr., of North Carolina. 
Jack B. Gabbert, of Missouri. 

John I. Getz, of Illinois. 

Seymour H. Glazer, of Louisiana. 
Culver Gleysteen, of Pennsyivania. 

John D. Gough, of Colorado. 

James C. Haahr, of Minnesota. 

Pierson M. Hall, of Kansas. 

Charles M. Hanson, Jr., of New York. 
William N. Harben, of New York. 
Russell C. Heater, of California. 
Thomas F. Hoctor, of New York. 

Miss Priscilla Holcombe, of the District of 


Columbia. 


Jerome K. Holloway, Jr., of Maryland. 
Walter E. Jenkins, Jr., of Massachusetts. 
William M. Johnson, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
Bayard King, of Rhode Island. 


Alexis I. Shelokov Lance S. Wright 
Seymour M. Perry Robert K. Williams 
Calvin R. MacKay Alfred S. Ketcham 
David M. Fried George W. West 
Robert W.Summers’ Nicholas C. Leone 
David S. Howell Walter P. Scott 
William J. Browne 
To be assistant surgeons, effective date of 
acceptance 
Laurens P. White Hugh A. Storrow 
Alan S. Rabson Clarence T. McGraw 
Walter T. Snow Carson R. Jones 
Marlin D. Greenhalgh Donald L. Toker 
To be senior assistant dental surgeons, effec- 
tive date of acceptance 
Lewis V. Lortz, Jr. 
Russell S. Wright 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 18 (legislative day 
of January 10), 1952. 

INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND REDEVELOPMENT 

Andrew N. Overby, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be United States Executive Di- 
rector of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 

DrmEcTor OF PRICE STABILIZATION 


Ellis G. Arnall, of Georgia, to be Director 
of Price Stabilization. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Fesruary 18, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Father, Thou hast 
created us in Thine own image and with 
@ capacity to be like Thee in spirit. 

We pray that in this Brotherhood 
Week we may have a clearer vision of 
high and helpful things that we may do 
together for the welfare of all mankind. 

Show us how we may release the hid- 
den splendor of humanity and bring to 
joyous and victorious fulfillment all the 
nobler aspirations which Thou hast 
planted within the soul of man. 

Grant that we may never harbor 
within our minds and hearts any atti- 
tudes toward our fellow men which are 
alien to the spirit of our blessed Lord. 

Help us to practice the Golden Rule 
and inspire us with those finer thoughts 
and feelings which are the progenitors 
of achievement in the building of a more 

. glorious social order. 
Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, February 14, 1952, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. HARDY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House today for 
20 minutes, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

Mr. FISHER asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House today for 
20 minutes, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


CONGRESS TO WRESTLE WITH THE 
BUDGET 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
first real opponent which the President 
tossed into the ring for Congress to 
wrestle with was the budget which he 
sent up to the Hill in the form of his 
annual budget message. In it he asked 
Congress to appropriate and spend some 
$85,000,000,000 during the next fiscal 
year which starts July 1, 1952. Antici- 
pated tax revenues for the same period 
will be about $71,000,000,000, which 
would leave a deficit of $14,000,000,000, 
Adding that and the current year’s defi- 
cit to the present national debt would 
bring it above the statutory limitation of 
$275,000,000,000, heretofore set by Con- 
gress, 
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During the first month of this session 
Congress has not yet actually tackled 
its opponent. So far it has only been 
fencing—sort of feeling the monster out 
before deciding how to approach him 
and apply effective holds. 

ONLY THREE COURSES OPEN 


Actually only three holds are open to 
Congress. It can reduce the size of the 
budget by cutting expenditures; it can 
increase the revenues by raising taxes; or 
it can dodge the issue by following a 
course of deficit financing. The latter 
seems to have been the easiest way out in 
past years, and has resulted in Congress 
losing earlier bouts with the budget. As 
a matter of fact it has lost so many bouts 
in the last 2 decades that many people 
wonder if their representative in the ring 
can put up even a semblance of a good 
contest this year. Up to this point they 
have witnessed only the feeling-out 
process. 

It is doubtful that Congress will fol- 
low the tactic of increasing tax revenues. 
Many Members spent some time in their 
districts after adjournment and most, 
if not all of them are perfectly aware of 
the attitude of the taxpayer. This being 
an election year congressional ears, 
though somewhat cauliflowered, are 
beamed toward constituents’ views. In 
addition to that fact they are not sure 
our economy can stand another tax in- 
crease without damaging the produc- 
tivity of the proverbial golden goose, 
Congress is not likely to heed the Presi- 
dent’s requests because they know he is 
in the opposing corner. Besides, he has 
not sent up any special message to the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee [Mr. DoucHToN]. 

CUTTING EXPENDITURES ONLY REALISTIC COURSE 


The only way Congress can win the 
bout with the budget is to whittle it down 
in size by reducing the amount of Fed- 
eral expenditures. This it often prom- 
ises to do but rarely does. What it will 
do this year remains to be seen. Oppor- 
tunities for reductions certainly exist. 
Testimony before committees reveals 
that the budget is vulnerable, particu- 
larly in the military departments. It 
has too much “fat” in these areas ac- 
cording to some members of the Armed 
Services Committee of the House. Rep- 
resentative Jack ANDERSON, Republican, 
California, has introduced a bill which 
could eliminate a lot of the “fat” by pro- 
viding for a uniform procurement cata- 
log for all the armed services. Savings 
up to $5,000,000,000 annually could be 
made according to some opinions. Un- 
der the present system of procurement 
the different branches of the armed serv- 
ices pay widely different prices for the 
same article. In the case of blankets, 
for instance, the spread in prices has 
been as much as several dollars each. 
Other means of cutting military expend- 
itures are presently being pointed out to 
the Armed Services Committee. 

A big question in the public mind in 
the meantime is, Will Congress really 
come to grips with the budget problem 
and whip it, or will it let the bout go by 
default and resort once more to deficit 
financing? The national debt as of 
February 6, 1952, was $259,000,000,000 
and still growing. 


February 18 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday marked the thirty-fourth an- 
niversary of national independence in 
Lithuania. 

Before 1918 that small nation had 
written a courageous record of a 900 
years’ fight for its own liberty. For a 
short period the people of Lithuania 
enjoyed their richly deserved freedom. 

Then, on June 15, 1940, they became 
the first victims of Communist aggres- 
sion and treachery. In August 1940 the 
country was forcibly taken into the 
U. S. S. R. as the fourteenth Soviet 
Republic. On June 23, 1941, the day 
after Germany attacked Russia, the 
Lithuanians declared their independ- 
ence and attempted to restore their free- 
dom. All their hopes were crushed, 
however, when the Germans invaded 
Lithuania, created the Ostland, and 
instituted wide-scale repression. 

When the Russian offensive drove into 
Lithuania in the summer of 1944, this 
brave country was reestablished imme- 
diately as a component republic of the 
Soviet Union, with all the consequent 
repression and subjugation so well 
known to all of us. While actual con- 
ditions cannot be completely known, 
there is clear evidence of the curtailing, 
if not the complete loss, of individual, 
political, economic, religious, and cul- 
tural freedom. 

It is estimated that over 500,000 of the 
Lithuanian people have perished because 
of politica: executions, planned starva- 
tion, torture, and exile to death camps. 
Collectivization has leveled her stand- 
ards to those of Soviet Russia and has 
made Lithuanian farmers the slaves of 
the state. 

Surely this history should cause each 
of us to consider most seriously whether 
we have done our full part in trying to 
assist the friends of Lithuania in this 
country in their continued effort to re- 
establish once again and permanently its 
independence. It is in the best interests 
of all of us who know and cherish free- 
dom to do everything within our power 
to make certain as soon as possible that 
future anniversaries will be occasions of 
rejoicing. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 5 minutes today, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


DR. EARL JAMES McGRATH 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a statement by Dr, 
McGrath, Commissioner of Education, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request cf the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this minute to call to your attention 
something which happened recently that 
created considerable newspaper com- 
ment, and which I think should be clari- 
fied. On January 16, a Dr. Harold Gold- 
thorpe, of the Department of Education, 
wrote a letter to a Mr. Frank W. Ham- 
ilton, school superintendent in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., in which he called Mr. Ham- 
ilton to account for certain statements 
that he had made in criticizing some 
phases of the British Government. 
When this matter was brought to the 
attention of Dr. McGrath, United States 
Commissioner of Education, he was quite 
disturbed over it. He did not wait for 
anyone to call him, but he immediately 
called on me as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, ex- 
pressed his disapproval of the act men- 
tioned and even suggested that if I 
thought it proper or necessary he would 
gladly go before the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor and make it clear that 
he did not condone such letters or state- 
ments, and that they were totally out of 
line with his views and with the policy 
of the Department. I am including 
copies of his statements with my re- 
marks. I think it should be said that 
Dr. McGrath certainly handled this mat- 
ter in a very fine manner. I want to say 
another thing, and that is I have found 
Dr. McGrath to be a very cooperative 
administrator. He cooperates with the 
Committee on Education. I have never 
found him out of line. His chief con- 
cern is how he can best conform to the 
wishes and intent of the Congress. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. So the first at- 
tack on Commissioner McGrath was en- 
tirely unjustified. 

Mr. BARDEN. Absolutely. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Absolutely, and 
it shows that Members should be care- 
ful in making rash charges, and that 
they should ascertain the facts before 
they make any charges. 

Mr. BARDEN. Not only Members but 
sometimes to the press. I will include 
the statements in my remarks, and I 
thank the gentleman for his comment. 

FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 16, 1952, 
Mr. FRANK W. HAMILTON, 
School No. 76, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Mr. HAMILTON: Our attention has 
been recently called to the story in the 
Indianapolis Star of December 16 which pur- 
ports to be an interview concerning your 
experiences in Britain last year as an ex- 
change teacher. There are a number of seri- 
ous inaccuracies in this statement for which 
I sincerely hope you have no responsibility. 
Moreover, there appears to be a question 
about your tact and judgment in the public 
use of an exhibit of rationed British food- 
stuffs, and your efforts as a crusader. 

I desire to remind you that on October 
15, 1950, you wrote Mr. Nelson, formerly of 
this staff, as follows: “I realize more every 
day what tremendous possibilities the ex- 
change program offers for creating better 
understanding between countries.” Reports 
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similar to thi- one in the Indianapolis Star 
(and presumably also your speeches) will 
cause undesirable public reactions which 
will deprive excellent teachers in your area 
of participating in the fine educational op- 
portunities which you recently experienced. 
Moreover, this kind of publicity will also 
deprive the Indianapolis schools and those 
of nearby communities of well-qualified for- 
eign teachers who come to the Urited States 
on our exchange programs. 

I shall welcome your explanation concern- 
ing this newspaper story and suggest that 
@ more responsible and mature effort on 
your part should be devoted toward building 
better international relations. May I hear 
from you at an early date? 

Yours very truly, 
J. HAROLD GOLDTHORPE, 
International Educational Programs, 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C. 
STATEMENT BY EARL JAMES McGRATH, UNITED 

STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, FEB- 

RUARY 4, 1952 

I have read the attached letter of January 
16, 1952, sent by Dr. J. Harold Goldthorpe, 
specialist in the exchange of professors, 
teachers, and students, to Mr. Frank Hamil- 
ton, of Indianapolis, Ind. In sending this 
letter to Mr. Hamilton, Dr. Goldthorpe was 
acting on his own initiative and responsi- 
bility. The Federal Security Administrator 
and the Commissioner of Education had no 
knowledge of Dr. Goldthorpe’s activities in 
connection with this case. 

I do not share the views expressed in Dr. 
Goldthorpe’s letter. As an American citizen 
Mr. Hamilton has, of course, the inalienable 
right to express his opinion on any subject 
that interests him, including the British 
Government and the teacher exchange pro- 
gram—to express his opinion whether right 
or wrong. It is the established policy of the 
Office of Education not to interfere in any 
respect with the views, practices, or policies 
of educators or other citizens in the several 
States. 

As Commissioner of Education, I want it 
definitely understood that the ideas ex- 
pressed in Dr. Goldthorpe’s letter are not in 
conformity with the views and the policy of 
this office, and I will take steps to see that 
such statements are not made in the future, 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
minutes on tomorrow, February 19, after 
special orders heretofore entered. 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE IS THE PRICE OF 
LIBERTY 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. McDonoucH addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY THE DUKE OF WINDSOR 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include remarks I made in 
1939 and also a speech by the Duke of 
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Windsor which was inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD at that time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was-no objection. 

(Mr. RANKIN addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


ANNUAL REPORT OF AIR COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 356) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany= 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the informa- 
tion of the Congress the Annual Report 
of the Air Coordinating Committee for 
the calendar year 1951. 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 

THE WHITE Howse, February 18, 1952. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


PARTICIPATION IN OLYMPIC GAMES BY 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1184) 
to authorize the training for, attendance 
at, and participation in, Olympic games 
by military personnel, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


COORDINATING LOCAL, STATE, AND FED- 
ERAL PROGRAM IN THE CITY OF BOS- 
TON, MASS. 


The Clerk called the house joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 254) to provide for in- 
vestigating the feasibility of establishing 
a coordinated local, State, and Federal 
program in the city of Boston, Mass., 
and general vicinity thereof, for the pur- 
pose of preserving the historic properties, 
objects, and buildings in that area. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this resolution 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


CONSERVATION, 
UTILIZATION 
OF HAWAII 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2131) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 


DEVELOPMENT, AND 
OF WATER RESOURCES 
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to investigate and report to the Congress 
on conservation, development, and utili- 
zation of the water resources of Hawaii. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr.FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, will the gentleman from 
Hawaii explain this proposal? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this very simple resolution is 
to authorize agencies of the Department 
of the Interior to undertake investiga- 
tions of the water resources in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, in areas that cannot 
be explored by private enterprise. 

The people of Hawaii have developed 
very extensive sugar industries through 
irrigation systems that were financed en- 
tirely by private funds. The economy 
of the Territory is based on one crop. 
We now hope to diversify our economy 
by exploring the water resources in areas 
that cannot be undertaken by private 
resources, and therefore we request this 
authorization to enlist the services of the 
Government in that field. 

Mr. FORD. According to the proposal 
it is to authorize $250,000 annually for 
the undertaking of surveys for water 
utilization in the Hawaiian Islands. It 
is somewhat incongruous for us to au- 
thorize new authorizations of this sort 
when there is a very definite pinch on 
the availability of funds for authoriza- 
tions which are already approved. It 
seems like we are compounding our trou- 
bles if we authorize new ones when we 
do not have enough money for the ones 
that are already on the shelf. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Let me say in 
reply to that, that this development is 
important from the standpoint of na- 
tional defense, because at the present 
time we of Hawaii import almost two- 
thirds of all the food that we consume. 
That constitutes a very serious weakness. 
One way to overcome that is to develop 
irrigation in areas where crops can be 
grown. That has been the objective of 
the people of the Territory for many 
years, but we have never had the co- 
operation of the Federal Government, 
which we feel is necessary to do it. At 
the present time they are establishing 
in Hawaii the only permanent overseas 
base for the United States Marines. 
They are expanding operations at Pearl 
Harbor. They are increasing the air fa- 
cilities. Everyone recognizes that Ha- 
waii is the most important point of de- 
fense in the western part of the country. 

I think it is about time that we under- 
took to overcome that weakness. I be- 
lieve that even though you inaugurate 
the study now it probably will be 3 or 
4 years before we can really come to 
the point of a project. This,-in my opin- 
ion, is long overdue and is important 
from the national standpoint as well as 
the Hawaiian standpoint. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The bill 
comes out of the committee of which I 
happen to be a member; it came out 
unanimously. It does, of course, call for 
the expenditure of some money, but I 
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think the membership will realize that 
the money spent on exploring and de- 
veloping the water resources and in uti- 
lizing the full productiveness of the land 
through irrigation far outweighs the 
money that might be put out for the de- 
velopment of these resources. 

Actually, we have more funds in the 
foreign aid bill, for aid to 40 countries 
all over the world than we have in all 
the appropriation bills for the develop- 
ment of the resources of our own coun- 
try, States, and Territories; and I hope 
the gentleman from Michigan will per- 
mit the bill to be considered, because I 
think it is wise legislation and a step in 
developing the water resources of Hawaii 
that is needed. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman 
from Nebraska is correct; this bill was 
voted out unanimously by the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. I think 
he is correct in his reasoning in support 
of it along with the Delegate from 
Eawaii. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of encouraging and promoting the develop- 
ment of Hawaii, the Secretary of the Interior 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary”) 
is authorized to make continuing investiga- 
tions relating to the conservation, develop- 
ment, and utilization of the water resources 
of Hawaii and to report thereon, with appro- 
priate recommendations, from time to time, 
to the President and the Congress. 

Sec. 2. Prior to the transmission of any 
such report on a project to the Congress, the 
Secretary shall transmit copies thereof for 
information and comment to the Governor 
of Hawaii, or to such representative as may 
be named by him, and to the heads of inter- 
ested Federal departments and agencies. 
The written views and recommendations of 
the aforementioned officials may be submit- 
ted to the Secretary within 90 days from the 
day of receipt of said proposed report. The 
Secretary may thereafter transmit to the 
Congress, with such comments and rec- 
ommendations as he deems appropriate, his 
report, together with copies of the views and 
recommendations received from the afore- 
mentioned officials. The letter of trans- 
mittal and its attachments shall be printed 
as a House or Senate document. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 16, strike out the following 
words “such sums as may be necessary” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following words 
“not to exceed $2,000,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
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COMPENSATION OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES 
OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5490) 
relating to the compensation of certain 
employees of the Panama Canal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask un- 
animous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE COPYRIGHT LAW 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3589) 
to amend title 17 of the United States 
Code entitled “Copyrights” with respect 
to recording and performing rights in 
literary works. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


MOUNT OLIVET CEMETERY ASSOCIATION, 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5598) 
to authorize the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to convey a parcel of land 
to the Mount Olivet Cemetery Associa- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Afiairs is authorized to convey, 
without monetary consideration, to the 
Mount Olivet Cemetery Association, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, all the right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to the 
following-described parcel of land in Salt 
Lake County, Utah: 

Beginning at the southeast corner of land 
of the Mount Olivet Cemetery Association 
granted by act of Congress, approved Janu- 
ary 23, 1909, which likewise is the southwest 
corner of the United States Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital reservation, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; thence north no degrees eight 
minutes forty seconds west along the westerly 
boundary of the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital reservation two thousand eight hun- 
dred thirteen and sixty-five one-hundredths 
feet to a point, which point is the northwest 
corner of lands described in a deed of ease- 
ment from the United States of America to 
the State of Utah for public-highway pur- 
poses, dated June 29, 1948, and recorded in 
land records of Salt Lake County, Utah, Oc- 
tober 2, 1948, in book 638, page 68; thence 
east no degrees no minutes no seconds a 
distance of ten and six-tenths feet; thence 
south no degrees eight minutes forty seconds 
east and parallel to the westerly boundary 
of the Veterans’ Administration hospital res- 
ervation two thousand eight hundred thir- 
teen and sixty-five one-hundredths feet to 
the south boundary of said reservation; 
thence south eighty-nine degrees fifty-nine 
minutes fifty seconds west a distance of ten 
and six-tenths feet to the point of beginning. 

Sec. 2, The deed of conveyance shall pro- 
vide that the parcel of land so conveyed 
shall be used only for cemetery purposes and 
that if the Mount Olivet Cemetery Associa- 
tion ceases to use such parcel for those pure 
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poses or attempts to alienate all or any part 
of such parcel, title thereto shall revert to 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. The deed of conveyance shall cone 
tain such additional terms, reservations, ree 
strictions, and conditions as may be deter- 
mined by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to be necessary to safeguard the in- 
terests of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


UNIFORM RATES OF PENSION FOR 
VETERANS OF INDIAN WARS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5717) 
to provide uniform rates of pension for 
veterans of the Indian wars. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the presen’ consideration of the bill? 

Mr.FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


ESTABLISHING FURTHER PRESUMPTION 
OF SERVICE CONNECTION FOR AN AC- 
TIVE PSYCHOSIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5891) 
to amend the veterans regulations to es- 
tablish for certain persons who served 
in the Armed Forces a further presump- 
tion of service connection for an active 
psychosis. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, according to informa- 
tion that has come to me the Veterans’ 
Administration says the cost of this pro- 
posed legislation would be very substan- 
tial. I think it is fair to state that the 
cost of this proposed legislation would 
be substantially more than the $1,000,000 
limitation which the objector’s commit- 
tee has set as the basic criterion for 
consideration on the Consent Calendar; 
also, I am told that the Bureau of the 
Budget has not made a report on this 
legislation. This means we are unable 
to determine whether it is in accordance 
with the program of the President. 

I therefore withdraw my reservation 
of objection and ask that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


DIRECT HOME AND FARMHOUSE LOANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5893) 
to make additional funds available to 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
for direct home and farmhouse loans 
to eligible veterans, under title III of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I un- 
derstand this bill is to come up under 
a suspension of the rules. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that it be passed 
over without prejudice. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


‘ 


t 
} MOUND CITY GROUP NATIONAL 
! MONUMENT, OHIO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5951) 
to add certain federally owned land to 
the Mound City Group National Monu- 
ment, in the State of Ohio, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following- 
described Federal lands, comprising approxi- 
mately 104% acres of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital property, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
are hereby transferred to the administrative 
jurisdiction of the Department of the In- 
terior: 

Beginning at th? intersection of the north 
boundary line of the Mound City Group 
National Monument and the east line of 
Ohio State Highway No. 104; thence north- 
erly along the east line of said highway for 
a distance of 300 feet; thence easterly and 
parallel with the north boundary of said 
monument to the west bank of the Scioto 
River; thence southerly along the west bank 
of said river to the north boundary line of 
said monument; thence westerly along the 
north boundary line of said monument to 
the point of beginning. 

Hereafter this land shall be a part of the 
Mound City Group National Monument, 
subject to all laws and regulations applicable 
thereto, and subject, also, to the condition 
that the Veterans’ Administration shall re- 
tain, for such length of time as required by 
it, the use of the incinerator and access 
roads and water pipe leading thereto which 
are now located upon the said lands, and 
the use of the present railroad track across 
the lands. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


OWYHEE IRRIGATION PROJECT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5633) 
to approve a contract negotiated with 
the irrigation districts on the Owyhee 
Federal project, to authorize its execu- 
tion, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the author or some member of the com- 
mittee several questions with reference 
to the bill. 

As I understand, this particular legis- 
lation refers to the contracts which were 
originally signed by the interested par- 
ties for the payment of fees for the water 
benefits. It was set up on a definite 
schedule agreed to by the Government 
and the private parties involved. Now 
we find there was a miscalculation and 
as a result these contracts have to be 
renegotiated. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I may say 
that these numerous irrigation projects 
have been set up 25, 30, or 40 years ago 
and the payments on the contracts have 
been made as they came due; but we are 
advised that some of them need to be re- 
negotiated. We have nine irrigation 
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projects that have voted for renegotia- 
tion of contract so that the payments 
can be made. I do not think it will cost 
the Federal Government one penny and 
I believe the contracts will be paid out. 
It is a matter of convenience for these 
irrigation districts to have a renegotia- 
tion and rescheduling of the basis so that 
they can meet the payments as they be- 
come due. The record shows that the 
mandatory contract has been voted upon 
favorably by the water users of the irri- 
gation districts in the States of Idaho 
and Oregon that are concerned. 

This is recommended by the Secretary 
of the Interior. I think it is merely a 
matter of bookkeeping more or less. Of 
course, it is unfortunate that some of 
these earlier contracts were misjudged 
and we were a little bit optimistic about 
them. This is one of several bills that 
will come up asking for an extension of 
time for repayment on these contracts, 
I think I have stated the situation cor- 
rectly. If not, the chairman may correct 
me, but I think I have stated it correctly, 
Under the new schedule of repayments, 
the payments can be made and will be 
made. 

Mr. FORD. As I read the letter of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
William E. Warne, it seems that approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 have been paid on the 
contracts, but there is an unpaid balance 
of a little over $18,000,000. Does the gen- 
tleman have any idea how long \these 
contracts have been in effect? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. They have 
been in effect different lengths of time. 
One goes back to 1928, one goes back only 
5 years. Therearenine contracts. You 
will find in the last sentence of the letter 
from the Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, Mr. Warne, he states: 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised me 
that there is no objection to the presenta- 


tion of this proposed legislation to the 
Congress. 


If you do not extend the contracts and 
permit these people to pay out, they will 
not be paid. Now, you do not get blood 
out of a turnip. While it will come even- 
tually, we must give them additional 
time. 

Mr. FORD. The rate of payment has 
not been very good. Only $1,000,000 have 
been paid and $18,000,000 plus unpaid 
and there are still others to be rene- 
gotiated. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Yes. Some 
of these earlier contracts were in de- 
fault. They were too optimistic as to 
what the landowners could do about the 
contracts. It is now either renewal or, 
I suppose the Federal Government could 
foreclose the contracts and have some 
land on its hands which it will even- 
tually lose. I say let the people stay on 
the land and work out a new contract 
to make the payments. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr: MURDOCK. ‘Again the gentle- 
man from Nebraska has stated the case 
I think correctly. There are several of 
the older reclamation projects that, as 
the gentleman from Nebraska has said, 
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were not figured accurately enough so 
that they find themselves now in dis- 
tress. We used to handle them and 
give relief by moratorium, but we want 
to get away from that unbusinesslike 
way of doing it. We now have legisla- 
tion permitting renegotiation of con- 
tracts. That is a laborious proposition. 
It is one that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior through his agent, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, attempts to renegotiate to 
the mutual satisfaction of the Govern- 
ment and the water users in such dis- 
trict. 

We have tried to get this process by 
law on a businesslike basis so that the 
payments are feasible or can be made 
so. I think myself it is a good propo- 
sition. Of course, I regret that no more 
than $1,000,000 has been paid up to now. 
But we feel now if we have a new con- 
tract it will be possible to go ahead with 
the repayments. 

Mr. FORD. Does the gentleman from 
Arizona know how many contracts such 
as this one are in default which require 
renegotiation and a new contract and 
set-up? 

Mr. MURDOCK. During the last few 
years we have brought about renegotia- 
tion of contract on at least 12 or 15 such 
projects. I think possibly there may be 
in the entire West a dozen more which 
will be calling for renegotiation. This 
is 1 of perhaps 25 or 30. Now I happen 
to know personally about some of these, 
and I do know that it was a good busi- 
ness proposition. I do not know per- 
sonally about this one, but I think the 
gentleman from Nebraska stated the sit- 
uation quite well. 

Mr.FORD. The record to date in this 
particular contract is not too good. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I admit that. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the amendatory 
repayment contract dated August 29, 1951, 
with the Gem irrigation district, the Ridge- 
view irrigation district, the Owyhee irriga- 
tion district, the Ontaria-Myssa irrigation 
district, the Advancement irrigation dis- 
trict, the Payette-Oregon Slope irrigation 
district, the Crystal irrigation district, the 
Bench irrigation district, and the Slide ir- 
rigation district, which contract has been 
negotiated by the Secretary of the Interior 
pursuant to subsection (a) of section 7 of 
the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 
1187) is hereby approved and the Secretary 


is hereby authorized to execute it on behalf 
of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





PERMIT MINING ON CERTAIN PUBLIC 
LANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 472) to 
permit the mining, development, and 
utilization of the mineral resources of 
all public lands withdrawn or reserved 
for power development, and for other 
purposes. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





ADJUSTMENT OF SCREEN VEHICLE MAIL 
CONTRACTS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 759) to 
extend to screen-vehicle contractors 
benefits accorded star-route contractors 
with respect to renewal of contracts and 
adjustment of contract pay. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to inquire of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
in regard to this bill. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Eightieth Congress leg- 
islation was passed providing that star- 
route contracts, at expiration, may be 
renewed for another 4-year period at 
the prevailing rate of pay of the first 
contract at the discretion of the Post- 
master General, and also providing that 
the Postmaster General could renego- 
tiate these contracts on account of in- 
creased or decreased costs which had 
occurred since the contract was awarded, 

This bill merely provides that screen- 
wagon operators shall be brought under 
this bill passed by the Eightieth Con- 
gress. In other words, at the present 
time these screen-wagon contracts are 
let for a 4-year period. At the end of 
4 years they are put up again for open 
competitive bidding. If this bill is 
passed—and I might say it already has 
received favorable action by the other 
body—these contracts of these screen- 
wagon contractors may be renewed for 
a 4-year period at the discretion of the 
Postmaster General at the prevailing 
rate of pay that the screen-wagon con- 
tractor is now receiving, and it also pro- 
vides that the Postmaster General may 
renegotiate the contracts due to in- 
creased or decreased costs. 

I might say that this legislation has 
the approval of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the Bureau of the Budget and 
is favored by the screen-wagon contrac- 
tors. There are only 173 screen-wagon 
contractors in the United States today. 
They operate 489 vehicles. Their con- 
tracts now must be let every 4 years 
under open competitive bidding. This 
legislation will prevent a lot of cut- 
throat bidding which has occurred in 
the past and will, in the end, save the 
Department money. I might say that 
the law passed by the Eightieth Con- 
gress, allowing the star-route contrac- 
tors’ contracts to be renewed, has worked 
very satisfactorily. 

Now, these screen-wagon contractors 
have to provide trucks or conveyances 
according to the specifications of the 
Post Office Department. They must be 
protected because of the fact that these 
screen-wagon contractors carry regis- 
tered mail from the railroad station to 
the post office, and naturally the screen- 
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wagon contractors have to make a heavy 
investment when they first receive the 
contract, and I believe in view of the 
fact that they have to make this heavy 
investment, and that they are experi- 
enced, that their contracts should be 
renewed by the Postmaster General if 
he finds that their services have been 
satisfactory in the past, 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I notice in the 
report that the General Accounting Of- 
fice did not recommend favorably on 
this legislation. There is a letter in 
the report from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, Mr. Lindsay 
C. Warren, in which he states that he 
does not recommend favorabie consider- 
ation of the removal of the competitive 
bidding requirement on screen-vehicle 
contracts as proposed by S. 759, which 
principle, I understand, is the same as 
this. I have such a high regard for 
Lindsay C. Warren and his desire to 
save money for the taxpayers that I am 
inclined to think that there is some 
merit in his position when he fails to 
recommend favorably. He must feel 
that the competitive bidding would save 
money to the taxpayer rather than giv- 
ing the Postmaster General the right to 
extend this and include the screen-ve- 
hicle situation along with the star route 
without competitive bids, and particu- 
larly do I notice that the Postmaster 
General will have the right to adjust the 
compensation either upward cr down- 
ward during that 4-year period. 

In view of what I have just said, and 
the report of Lindsay C. Warren, I want 
to ask the gentleman this question: 
Does he feel that this bill will save the 
taxpayer money or cost the taxpayer 
money beyond what it is now paying? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I think in the long run that this 
bill will save the taxpayers money, be- 
cause you will have experienced screen- 
wagon contractors, and the Postmaster 
General will certainly use his discretion 
and best judgment as to whether to give 
another 4-year contract to a present 
contractor or not. I think the Comp- 
troller General is in error on this point. 
He says that opposition to this bill is 
based upon the fact that screen vehicle 
service was not deemed comparable with 
star-route service in that the latter serv- 
ice was more in the nature of a service 
performed by an individual whereas the 
screen vehicle service was not. I can- 
not agree with that because these screen- 
wagon operators are individuals who are 
operating these screen wagons and 
trucks between post office and the rail- 
road station in the same town, and be- 
tween the main post office and branches 
or stations of the main post office in the 
same town. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I wonder if he 
did not have in mind also powerboat 


contractors on inland waters. This is 
the main reason for his objection. 
Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. They 


are not included in this legislation. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, He refers to it 
in his report. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. That 
legislation was considered by a previous 
Congress, 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Will the gentle- 
man state whethef or not this is a unan- 
imous report of the committee? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. 
yes, sir. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
since the gentleman assures us that this 
will not cost the taxpayer more money, 
and in all probability may save the tax- 
payers money, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) clause (1) 
of the next to last paragraph of section 
3951 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(U. S. C., title 39, sec. 434), is amended by 
inserting after the words “star-route” the 
words “or screen vehicle service.” 

(b) Clause (2) of such paragraph is 
amended by inserting after the word “route” 


wherever it appears in such clause the words 
“or contract.” 

(c) The last paragraph of such section is 
amended by inserting after the words “star- 
route” the words “or screen vehicle service.” 


It is; 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion tc reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That is the last 
eligible bill on the Consent Calendar. 


THE LATE HONORABLE WILLIAM A. AYRES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, 
Hope]. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sadness that I announce to the House the 
death last night of William A. Ayres, a 
member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and a former distinguished Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 
Mr. Ayres was born in Elizabeth, Hardin 
County, Ill., April 19, 1867. He moved 
to Sedgwick County, Kans., with his 
parents in 1881. He was admitted to 
the Kansas bar in 1893, and commenced 
the practice of law in Wichita that 
year. From 1897 to 1901, he served as 
clerk of the court of appeals of Kansas. 
He was county attorney of Sedgwick 
County from 1906 to 1910, and was elect- 
ed to the Sixty-fourth Congress in 1914. 
He was reelected to the Sixty-fifth and 
Sixty-sixth Congresses and with excep- 
tion of the Sixty-seventh Congress was 
a Member of succeeding Congresses up 
to and including the Seventy-third. He 
served over 17 years altogether in the 
House of Representatives. He resigned 
from the House of Representatives on 
August 22, 1934, to become a member of 
the Federal Trade Commission to which 
he had been appointed by President 
Roosevelt. He has served continuously 
as a member of the Commission since 
that time. For 3 years, 1937, 1942, and 
1946 he served as Chairman of the Com- 
mission. 

Mrs. Ayres passed away in 1934. Mr, 
Ayres is survived by his three daughters, 
Mrs, Kathryn Nichols, of Westfield, N. J.; 
Mrs. Pauline Williams, of Chevy Chase, 
Md.; and Mrs. W. Frederick Weigester, 
of Washington, D. C. 
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During his long service in the House 
of Representatives, Mr. Ayres was known 
as an able and hard-working Member, 
He was a careful and conscientious stu- 
dent of legislative matters and no Mem- 
ber was more diligent in representing 
the interests of his constituents than he. 
For many years, he served on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and at the 
time of his retirement was chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Naval Appro- 
priations. He was appointed to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission at a time in life 
when many men are thinking of retiring, 
yet he lived to give almost 20 years of 
able and distinguished service on that 
body, during a time when many ques- 
tions of great and far-reaching impor- 
tance were up for consideration. 

The high esteem with which Mr, 
Ayres was held in Kansas is shown by 
the fact that he was repeatedly elected 
as a Democrat from a strong Republican 
district. To those who knew Bill Ayres, 
this was easy to explain because I never 
have known a man who had a greater 
capacity for friendship, or who had more 
real friends among those with whom he 
came in contact than Bill Ayres. This 
was true regardless of politics, both on 
the floor of the House and in his district. 
His repeated reelections were of course 
a tribute to the service he rendered his 
district and the country, but they were 
also an expression friendship from those 
who knew and loved him. 

I feel I have suffered a deep personal 
loss in the death of Mr. Ayres. When I 
came to Congress as a new Member, no 
one took a more kindly interest in me 
and my work than did Mr. Ayres. I 
shall never forget the kindnesses and 
courtesies which he showed me at that 
time. To his daughters and their fam- 
ilies I extend my most sincere sympathy 
in the great bereavement which has 
come to them. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I desire to endorse 
eevrything the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Hope] has said about the life and 
character of our late colleague and friend 
Bill Ayres. I have never known a more 
popular man in this House, on both sides 
of the aisle, than was Mr. Ayres. His 
Republican colleagues from Kansas liked 
and admired him as much as they did 
their Republican colleagues. Everyone 
on either side of the aisle knew that 
when Will Ayres took this floor he was 
going to make a statement that had 
meat in it; that he had sane and sound 
judgment, and that he was a splendid 
legislator. In addition to that, he was 
one of the most splendid gentlemen that 
it has ever been my privilege to know. 
I knew Mrs. Ayres. She passed away 
some years ago, but to his lovely daugh- 
ters and other relatives remaining I want 
to express my deepest regret and my 
sincerest sympathy on the loss of this 
wonderful father and this splendid 
American. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE, I yield. 
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Mr. CANFIELD. Bill Ayres’ name was 
presented several times to the national 
convention of his party as a favorite-son 
candidate for the Presidency from his 
native Kansas. 

I first came to know this great Kansan 
through my late chief and predecessor, 
Congressman Seger, who always held 
that Bill Ayres was one of the finest men 
that ever lived. I was then a young sec- 
retary but this Congressman from the 
Midwest had time for me and from our 
very first meeting he called me by my 
first name. Years passed, Congressman 
Seger was called away, and Bill Ayers be- 
came a Federal Trade Commissioner. 
Recently, I had occasion to call upon him 
regarding cases involving fraudulent 
branding and advertising by foreign 
manufacturers seeking to steal American 
markets. It was not necessary for me 
to introduce myself. He was, as always, 
his most pleasant, gracious self and he 
went out of his way to make my con- 
stituents feel at home. He saw imme- 
ditely the justice of their cause and he 
started in motion FTC machinery which 
is now righting the wrongs that have 
been done. 

I am deeply saddened over the pass- 
ing of this highly principled gentleman 
and public servant. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. It was a great shock to 
me when I learned of the passing of Bill 
Ayres. I had not heard of it until the 
gentleman made his statement a few mo- 
ments ago. 

I wish to join in everything that has 


-been said about this fine and distin- 


guished statesman, with whom I served 
for many years, and whom I have known 
and admired all the time he has served 
on the Federal Trade Commission. 

I want to extend my sympathy to his 
daughters, and to all the other members 
of his family. I do not hesitate to say 
that I have never known a finer Ameri- 
can than Bill Ayres of Kansas. 


His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was a man.” 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks, and 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have permission to extend their 
remarks at this point in the Recorp on 
the life and character of the late Honor- 
able Will Ayres. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the spe- 
cial order agreed to on February 5, 1952, 
the Chair designates the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BoLiinc] to read Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address immediately 
following the reading of the Journal on 
February 22, 1952. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Subcommittee on Education and 
Labor may have permission to sit in 
hearings during general debate for the 
balance of this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. CANFIELD asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 5 minutes, following the legislative 
business of the day and any other special 
orders heretofore entered. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR DIRECT 
HOUSING LOANS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 
5893) to make additional funds avail- 
able to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs for direct home and farmhouse 
loans to eligible veterans, under title III 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 513 of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 is 
amended by adding the following subsec- 
tion (d): 

“(d) For the purposes of further augment- 
ing the revolving fund established in sub- 
section (a) hereof the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed between 
the effective date of this subsection and July 
1, 1952, to make available to the Admin- 
istrator such additional sums not in excess 
of $25,000,000 as the Administrator may re- 
quest, and is authorized and directed to 
advance from time to time thereafter until 
June 30, 1953, such additional sums as the 
Administrator may request, provided that the 
aggregate so advanced in any one quarter 
annual period shall not exceed the sum of 
$25,000,000 less that amount which had been 
returned to the revolving fund during the 
preceding quarter annual period from the 
sale of loans pursuant to section 512 (d) of 
this title. Except for the limitation on the 
sums authorized in subsection (a) hereof, 
this subsection shall be subject to the other 
provisions of this section and of this title.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

Ther. was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, 
McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to announce that upon termination 
of debate on this bill the question of the 
vote on suspending the rules and pass- 
ing the bill will be postponed until to- 
morrow. 


Mr. 
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Mr. RANKIN. To be taken up the 
first thing tomorrow? 

The SPEAKER. To be the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
H. R. 5893, as reported to the House, 
authorizes $125,000,000 additional for 
direct housing loans through the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to be made avail- 
able in installments of $25,000,000 each 
quarter. The previous sum of $150,000,- 
000 has been entirely allocated by the 
Veterans’ Administration for these 
$10,000 loans which bear interest at the 
rate of 4 percent. 

Under law approved during the first 
session of this Congress, the Veterans’ 
Administration was authorized to sell 
mortgages held by it on loans of this type 
to private banks and investment groups. 
Today the Veterans’ Administration is 
engaged in a campaign to sell $108,000,- 
000 of such mortgages. If this cam- 
paign is successful, the authorization 
provided in this bill will be reduced by 
whatever amount the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration recovers from the sale of such 
loans. 

Testimony received by the subcom- 
mittee which considered this proposal 
indicates that the default rate on such 
loans is less than one-half of one percent 
which means that the Government will 
ultimately make a profit on this opera- 
tion. 

It should be stressed that these loans 
are made in nonmetropolitan areas only 
and that they are made by the Veterans’ 
Administration only after every oppor- 
tunity has been given the banks and 
other lending agencies to make the loan. 
The bill was reported unanimously by 
the committee. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
this point the history of these loans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


History or Direct Housinc Loans 


The authority of the Veterans’ Admini- 
stration to make direct housing loans where 
private financing was not available was first 
provided by an amendment to the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 as a section 
of a general housing bill which ultimately 
became Public Law 475 of the Eighty-first 
Congress. The text of the section appli- 
cable to the question of direct loans follows: 


“SUPPLEMENTAL DIRECT LOANS TO VETERANS 


“Sec. 512. (a) Upon application by a vet- 
eran eligible for the benefits of this title who 
has not previously availed himself of his 
guaranty entitlement, the Administrator is 
authorized and directed to make, or enter 
into a commitment to make, the veteran a 
loan to finance the purchase or construc- 
tion of a dwelling to be owned and occupied 
by him as a home, or to finance the con- 
struction or improvement of a farmhouse, if 
(J) the Administrator has found, after the 
effective date of this.section, that in the area 
in which the dwelling or farmhouse is located 
or is to be constructed private capital is not 
available for the financing of the purchase 
or construction of dwellings, or the construc- 
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tion or improvement of farmhouses, as the 
case may be, by veterans under this title, and 
(2) the veteran shows to the satisfaction of 
the Administrator— 

“(A) that he is a satisfactory credit risk, 

“(B) that the monthly payments to be re- 
quired under the proposed loan bear a proper 
relation to the veteran’s present and antici- 
pated income and expenses, 

“(C) that he is unable to obtain from pri- 
vate lending sources in such area at an in- 
terest rate not in excess of 4 percent per 
annum a loan for such purpose for which he 
is qualified under section 501 or section 502 
of this title, and 

“(D) that he is unable to obtain a loan for 
such purpose from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under the Bankhead-Jones Farm Ten- 
ant Act, as amended, or the Housing Act of 
1949. , 

“(b) Loans made under this section shall 
bear interest at the rate of 4 percent per 
annum and shall be subject to such require- 
ments or limitations prescribed for loans 
guaranteed under this title as may be applic- 
able: Provided, That— 

“(A) the original principal amount of any 
such loan shall not exceed $10,000; 

“(B) the guaranty entitlement of the vet- 
eran shall be charged with the same amount 
that would be deducted if the loan had been 
guaranteed to the maxima permitted under 
section 500 (a) of this title; 

“(C) the amount of loans made under this 
section shall not exceed $150,000,000, and 

“(D) the authority to make loans under 
this section shall expire June 30, 1951. 

“(c) In connection with any loan under 
this section, the Administrator is authorized 
to make advances in cash to pay the taxes 
and assessments on the real estate, to provide 
for the purpose of making repairs, alterations, 
and improvements, and to meet the inci- 
dental expenses of the transaction, and shall 
credit to the principal of the loan an amount 
equal to that which would have been payable 
under section 500 (c) of this title had the 
loan been made by a private institution. 

“(d) The Administrator is authorized to 
sell, and shall offer for sale, to any private 
lending institution evidencing ability to serv- 
ice loans, any loan made under this section 
at a price not less than par; that is, the un- 
paid balance plus accrued interest, and may 
guarantee any loan thus sold subje-t to the 
same conditions, terms, and limitations 
which would be applicable were the pur- 
chaser entitled to an automatic guaranty 
under section 500 (a) of this title. 

“(e) This section shall take effect 90 days 
after the date of enactment of the Housing 
Act of 1950. 

“Sec. 513. (a) For the purposes of section 
512 of this title, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is hereby authorized and directed to make 
available to the Administrator such sums, not 
in excess of $150,000,000, as the Administra- 
tor shall request from time to time except 
that no sums may be made available after 
June 30, 1951. After the last day on which 
the Administrator may make loans under 
that section, he shall cause to be deposited 
with the Treasurer of the United States, to 
the credit of miscellaneous receipts, that 
part of all sums in the special deposit ac- 
count referred to in subsection (c) of this 
section, and all moneys received thereafter, 
representing unexpended advances or the 
repayment or recovery of the principal of 
loans made pursuant to section 512 of this 
title. Interest collected by the Administra- 
tor on loans made under section 512 in ex- 
cess of the amount payable by him to the 
Treasurer of the United States under sub- 
section (b) of this section, together with 
any miscellaneous income or credits, shall 
constitute a reserve for payment of losses, if 
any, and expenses incurred in the liquidation 
of said obligations. The Administrator shall 
have power to invest such reserves, or any 
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unexvended part thereof, from time to time 
in obligations of the Government of the 
United States. 

“(b) On advances by the Secretary of the 
Treasury under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, less those amounts deposited in mis- 
cellaneous receipts under subsections (a) 
and (c) hereof the Administrator shall pay 
semiannually to the Treasurer of the United 
States interest at the rate or rates determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking 
into consideration the current average rate 
on outstanding marketable obligations of 
the United States as of the last day of the 
month preceding the advance. 

“(c) In order to make available the sums 
payable under subsection (a) of this section 
and to effectuate the purposes and functions 
authorized in section 512 of this title, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized to use, as a public-debt transaction, the 
proceeds of the sale of any securities issued 
under the Second Liberty Bond Act as now 
in force or as hereafter amended, and the 
purposes for which securities may be issued 
under the Second Liberty Bond Act as now 
in force or as hereafter amended, are hereby 
extended to include such purposes. Such 
sums, together with all receipts hereunder, 
shall be deposited with the Treasurer of the 
United States, in a special deposit account, 
and shall be available, respectively, for dis- 
bursement for the purposes of section 512 of 
this title. Except as otherwise provided in 
subsection (a) of this section, the Adminis- 
trator shall from time to time cause to be 
deposited into the Treasury of the United 
States, to the credit of miscellaneous receipts, 
such of the funds in said account as in his 
judgment are not needed for the purposes 
for which they were provided, including the 
procecds of the sale of any loans, and not 
later than June 30, 1952, he shall cause to be 
so deposited all sums in said account and 


all moneys received thereafter in repayment 
of outstanding obligations, or otherwise, ex- 
cept so much thereof as he may determine to 
be necessary for purposes of liquidation. 
Without regard to any other provisions of 


this title, said Administrator shall have 
authority to take or cause to be taken such 
action as in his judgment may be necessary 
of appropriate for or in connection with the 
custody, management, protection, and reali- 
zation or sale of such investments, to deter- 
mine his necessary expenses and expendi- 
tures, and the manner in which the same 
shall be incurred, allowed, and paid, to make 
such rules, regulations, and orders as he may 
deem necessary or appropriate for the carry- 
ing out of the functions hereby or hereunder 
authorized and, except as otherwise ex- 
pressly provided in this title, to employ, 
utilize, compensate, and delegate any of his 
functicns hereunder to, such persons and 
such corporate or other agencies, including 
agencies of the United States, as he may 
designate.” 

Section 614 of Public Law 139 of the 
Eighty-second Congress, further amended the 
direct loan provision by extending the au- 
thority to make such loans for two additional 
years, or until June 30, 1953. In addition, 
this law provided for the creation of a re- 
volving fund permitting repayments on loans 
to be used to make additional loans and also 
permitting the sale of previously made loans, 
thus creating additional funds for the origi- 
nal purpose of the act. Some $92,000 in 
these direct loans have been sold to private 
banks or investment houses of which over 
$310,000 additional is now pending in the 
Veterans’ Administration. The text of sec- 
tion 614 of the Public Law 139 follows: 

“Sec. 614. (a) Section 512 (b) of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 is 
amended (1) by striking out clause (C); 
and (2) by striking out ‘June 30, 1951’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘June 30, 1953.’ 
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““(b) Section 512 (d) of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“*(d) The Administrator is authorized to 
sell, and shall offer for sale, to any private 
lending institution evidencing ability to serv- 
ice loans, any loan made under this section at 
@ price not less than par; that is, the unpaid 
balance plus accrued interest, and may guar- 
antee any loan thus sold subject to the same 
conditions, terms, and limitations which 
would be applicable were the loan guaranteed 
under section 501 (b) of this title.’ 

“(c) The first sentence of section 513 (a) 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 is amended to read as follows: ‘For the 
purposes of section 512 of this title, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to make available to the Ad- 
ministrator such sums not in excess of $150,- 
000,000 (plus the amount of any funds which 
may have been deposited to the credit of 
miscellaneous receipts under subsections (a) 
and (c) hereof), as the Administrator shall 
request from time to time except that no 
sums may be made available after June 30, 
1953.’ F 

“(d) Section 513 (c) of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 is amended by 
striking out: ‘June 30, 1952’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘June 80, 1954’.” 

H. R. 5893 AS REPORTED 

“That section 513 of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944 is amended by adding 
the following subsection (d): 

“*(d) For the purposes of further aug- 
menting the revolving fund established in 
subsection (a) hereof the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed between 
the effective date of this subsection and July 
1, 1952, to make available to the Adminis- 
trator such additional sums not in excess of 
$25,000,000 as the Administrator may request, 
and is authorized and directed to advance 
from time to time thereafter until June 30, 
1953, such additional sums as the Adminis- 
trator may request, provided that the azgre- 
gate so advanced in any one quarter annual 
period shall not exceed the sum of $25,000,- 
000 less that amount which had been re- 
turned to the revolving fund during the 
preceding quarter annual period from the 
sale of loans pursuant to section 512 (d) of 
this title. Except for the limitation on the 
sums authorized in subsection (a) hereof, 
this subsection shall be subject to the other 
provisions of this section and of this title’.” 


Mr. RANKIN. I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn] 
such time as he may desire. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to say that the subcommittee which it 
was my honor to head carefully consid- 
ered this bill. We studied all aspects of 
the situation and arrived at the con- 
clusion that this bill is in the interest of 
our. country and the veterans partic- 
ularly at this time. 

The default rate on these loans in the 
past has been less than one-half of 1 
percent, which is much less than on 
loans we commonly see in the banking 
business and other lending institutions. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. That does not mean 
that the Government has even lost one- 
half of 1 percent; it means merely that 
that amount is in default and may re- 
quire foreclosures, but the Government 
has not lost anything yet. 

Mr. DORN. The gentleman is exactly 
correct, 
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Applications for these loans are com- 
ing in every day to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the money has been ex- 
hausted. Before these loans are made 
the applicants are carefully investigated, 
and no loan is made where the veteran 
has not exhausted every available op- 
portunity to get the loan elsewhere. 

This bill is primarily for rural areas. 
The testimony shows that loans will be 
made available in areas less than a hun- 
dred thousand population, and in the 
great majority of cases less than 25,000 
population. I believe it is needed at this 
time to supply a need in communities 
where loans are not available at the 
proper interest rate. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield. 

Mr. WIER. I have heard that com- 
ment made in the past, that these loans 
are for the nonmetropolitan areas. Is 
there some plausible reason why they are 
limited to nonmetropolitan areas? 

Mr. DORN. Yes; for the simple rea- 
son that in the great metropolitan areas 
it has been found that normal lending 
agencies can take care of them and that 
the money is available at reasonable 
rates of interest if the applicants can 
show themselves worthy of the loans. 
In some rural areas the income from the 
farm may not be as high or as steady as 
the income of a worker in a great metro- 
politan area where as a rule it is steadier 
than it is on the farm. 

I think this bill does supply a real need. 
I hope the House will enact this legis- 
lation to provide $125,000,000 for addi- 
ticnal loans. This is not going to be 
used until every other means has been 
exhausted to give the veteran the loan. 
The appropriations of last year have all 
been used and this is an urgent need. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Did I 
understand the gentleman to say that 
in the metropolitan areas there is money 
available at 4 percent to the veterans to 
secure loans? 

Mr.DORN. Much more so than in the 
rural areas. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Has the 
gentleman ever made a study out in the 
country to ascertain that? When I was 
home recently I found it extremely diffi- 
cult to find any ex-serviceman who 
could secure money at 4 percent as au- 
thorized under the biils. 

Mr. DORN. I believe the facts will 
show that it is still much more easily ob- 
tained in a large metropolitan area than 
in a smaller rural community. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I agree 
with the gentleman, no doubt that is true. 
The only thing I challenge is the state- 
ment about the metropolitan area. In 
the metropolitan areas we find it very 
difficult to secure any money at 4 percent 
for the veterans, although the Govern- 
ment guarantees the loan. Is the com- 
mittee considering anything that may 
deal with the metropolitan area in that 
regard? 
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Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEARNEY. I think I have run 
across the same set of facts that the gen- 
tleman just gave to the gentleman from 
South Carolina. A great many of the 
banks up our way do not like to be con- 
cerned or bothered with these particular 
loans due to the fact they figure they 
are not getting enough of an interest 
rate. I want to call the gentleman’s 
attention to the amount asked for in this 
bill. As I understand it, there is a total 
of only $25,000,000 for each quarter until 
the act expires in 1953? 

Mr. DORN. That is correct. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. In further reference to 
what the gentleman from Colorado had 
to say, the testimony before the subcom- 
mittee was to the effect that while these 
loans were primarily for rural areas, and 
that is the announced policy for this type 
of loan, yet there were two, and possibly 
three, areas or communities within the 
United States of over 100,000 population 
in which such loans were being made. 
There were two certainly, and possibly a 
third, in which these loans were made 
under rules followed by the Veterans’ 
Administration. The statement did not 
include those areas. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maine. 

Mr. NELSON. As I understand the 
gentleman, he indicates that these loans 
are to be made available to buy farms? 

Mr. DORN. No, just houses. 

Mr. NELSON. Not confined to farms? 

Mr. DORN. Homes. May I say that 
this is a good bill, it is worthy, and it will 
not cost the United States Government 
1 cent because the money will be paid 
back. It will encourage something that 
is vitally needed among our returning 
veterans—home ownership. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker 
this is a powerful contribution, not only 
for the veterans, but toward the 
strengthening of our Government and 
our society because any time we pass 
legislation that enables extension of 
home ownership or ownership of any 
kind where the fee simple and title will 
be in possession of those who make the 
purchase, we are not only strengthening 
our Government but we are strengthen- 
ing American society, because the 
strength of a government is dependent 
upon the strength of the family life of 
a nation. Where you find strong fam- 
ily life you will find a strong govern- 
ment; where you find weak family life 
you will find a weak government. 

Mr, DORN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. These veterans who have returned 
need to be encouraged to this extent; 
and, furthermore, a bill of this nature 
will encourage our private lending agen- 
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cies to be more considerate of this need 
among our people. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusttts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may desire and will reserve the balance 
of the unused time. 

Mr. Speaker, I heartily endorse this 
measure. It was a wise move when this 
provision was incorporated in the GI 
bill of rights. The boys coming back 
from World War II and the Korean con- 
flict dream of homes. The boys out in 
the various veterans’ hospitals are ask- 
ing about loans to build homes. We 
know how difficult it is today for boys 
in the small communities of less than 
100,000 to secure these loans. I wish 
more could be done about getting the 
banks to make these loans in the cities. 
Perhaps something may be done later 
on in reference to that. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not throwing 
money away, as some people would say, 
when legislation of this sort is passed. 
This money will come back again to the 
Treasury, and the Treasury may even 
make a profit from this act. This bill 
was reported favorably by the unani- 
mous vote of the committee, and I can- 
not conceive of anyone objecting to its 
enactment. I would like to see the bill 
acted upon right now without delay. 
The amount asked for is not an expend- 
iture; it is an investment in the future 
of our young veterans. Future genera- 
tions will realize upon this investment. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. ApDaIR], a very wise veteran, one 
who is much interested in veterans’ legis- 
lation and one who has made an exhaus- 
tive study of this measure as a member 
of the subcommittee having it in charge. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it may be of some interest to the House 
to know of some of the factors consid- 
ered by the committee in determining to 
report out this bill. It was felt that 
there were two prime considerations. 
The first was, of course, to protect the 
financial integrity and the economic 
well-being of our Nation. The other was 
to take care adequately of the veterans of 
our wars. 

As has already been pointed out, we 
feel from the standpoint of economy that 
this bill is entirely sound, because it will 
not only not cost the Government any- 
thing, but in the long run will bring more 
money into the Federal Treasury. It is 
a loan program and not a give-away pro- 
gram. At the same time it is felt that it 
will do the thing which has previously 
been mentioned here, that is, make it 
possible for deserving veterans to pur- 
chase homes. 

Now just a few figures may be of inter- 
est in that connection. According to 
the testimony before the committee 
applications for these loans are being 
made at the rate of about $10,000,000 per 
month. It has apparently leveled off, at 
least for the time being, at about that 
figure. You will observe that this bill 
makes available during the next five 
quarters the sum of $25,000,000 each 
quarter, so that it is readily understand- 
able that by this arrangement we are 
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able to take care of about all of the 
loan applications which will be filed by 
the veterans. 

There is another interesting fact about 
this matter. The terms of'the first loan 
were to extend until June of this year. 
That was in the amount of $150,000,000. 
As of December 31 there had been—and 
I am speaking now only in round num- 
bers—about $134,000,000 entirely allo- 
cated, and approximately $13,000,000 
more tentatively allocated, meaning that 
there was between $147,000,0C0 and 
$148,000,000 of the first $150,000,000 
which had been allocated. That means 
that there is something over $2,000,000 
left. In the meantime about $4,000,000 
had come back; had been recaptured by 
means of repayment into this fund, so 
that there was a total of about $6,000,000 
left for the purpose of making these 
home loans, at the conclusion of the cal- 
ender year 1951. 

I must caution the House to make a 
distinction here between a guaranteed 
loan, that is, a loan under the so-called 
GI Bill of Rights, whereby the loan is 
guaranteed, and this type of loan, which 
is a direct loan to veterans. The limit on 
each individual loan under this act con- 
tinues to be $10,000. 

There is a further provision that as 
these funds are regarded, and properly 
So, aS a revolving fund, as payments of 
principal and interest upon those loans 
already made are returned to the Veter- 
ans Administration, they are available 
for reloaning. Those amounts have 
been coming in at the approximate rate 
of ketween $400,000 and $500,000 per 
month. On the total loan amount of 
$150,000,000 as now provided, the maxi- 
mum return per month is anticipated to 
be about $500,000, so that the House will 
readily see there will not be enough 
money available from the payments of 
principal and interest to carry the pro- 
gram forward. Of course, if we do make 
this additional amount available, the 
monthly returns will be correspondingly 
increased. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
again to underscore this phase of the 
legislation. The proposed bill provides 
that there will be made available the 
sum of $25,000,000 between now and July 
1, and then the further sum of $25,000,- 
000 each quarter-year thereafter until 
June 30, 1953; in other words, the total 
amount that may be available will be 
$125,000,000, but the $25,000,000 each 
quarter is to be reduced by the amount 
of money that has come in as the re- 
sult of the sale of mortgages by the Gov- 
ernment to private agencies each quar- 
ter. In other words, to take an example, 
if in one quarter $5,000,000 should be 
sold, then from the Treasury of the 
United States would have to come only 
an additional $20,000,000. By that, I 
repeat, we feel we have gone far in pro- 
tecting our financial integrity a-.1 cur 
economic security. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is where the 
property is sold and, I suppose, they take 
some kind of a mortgage, and where the 
mortgage is sold to a bank. 

Mr. ADAIR. That is right. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. But, as to inter- 
est payments maintained in the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, those interest pay- 
ments stay in the revolving fund of that 
agency. 

Mr. ADAIR. Yes, with the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Mr. McCORMACK. 
tleman. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield. 

Mr, WIER. I would like to ask the 
same question I asked a few minutes ago, 
and pursue it further, and I do so with 
no intention of harpooning the bill. I 
shall support the suspension of the rule, 
and shall support the legislation. But, 
I am just a little bit puzzled as to what 
answer I have for a veteran who lives in 
a large metropolitan part of my district 
and finds himself unable to get a loan 
for a home at 4 percent while in the out- 
lying parts of the district, in the rural 
counties, they find such loans available. 
What answer do I have for that man 
when he asks me why I supported a bill 
which would give a very small part of 
the veterans of my district access to this 
money at 4 percent while the man from 
the metropolitan area has to pay 6 per- 
cent as the gentleman from Colorado 
stated. What argument do I have to 
that veteran in Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. ADAIR. The answer to that Mr. 
Speaker, I think, is that given by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, and that 
is by this amendment we do not change 
the announced policy of previously exist- 
ing legislation. This legislation initially, 
if I am correctly informed, was passed 
as an amendment to the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944. It became 
effective, I think, in April 1950. This, as 
I say, did not change the policy which 
was heretofore established. 

Mr. WIER. By that do you mean the 
ihtent of this law is to carry on the 
4 percent interest charge on veterans’ 
loans for homes? 

Mr. ADAIR. In rural areas, accord- 
ingly to the announced intent. 

Mr. WIER. I am thinking about the 
veterans in the metropolitan areas. 
That is the situation which bothers me. 
I have 10 veterans in my district to 
every 1 that I have in the rural parts of 
my district. 

Mr. ADAIR. The evidence before the 
committee, and I take it was the evidence 
before the committee which held hear- 
ings on the legislation previously was 
that money for the purchase of homes 
was more readily available in urban than 
in rural areas. I recognize there is much 
truth, however, in what the gentleman 
has to say. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I com- 
mend the gentleman for his explanation 
of the provisions of this bill, and sub- 
jects related thereto. Like the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, I find myself in 
somewhat a little different position be- 
cause I represent a metropolitan area. 
However, there are suburbs adjoining 
my district, where I understand this 4 
percent money is available as explained 


I thank the gen- 


Mr. 
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by the gentleman. The query that I 
would like to make is whether or not 
your committee has to date considered 
legislation which may cure the situation 
where veterans in metropolitan areas 
find themselves unable to secure loans at 
the guaranteed rate through private fi- 
nancial institutions. In other words, has 
that been discussed in the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, and is there any pro- 
posed legislation involving that? 

Mr. ADAIR. There was discussion at 
one point, at the time these hearings 
were held before the subcommittee, but 
to my knowledge there is no pending 
legislation to change that situation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If there 
should develop legislation which would 
increase the interest rate on these guar- 
anteed loans say from 4 percent to 5 per- 
cent, as some of the people who are fi- 
nancing these homes are recommending, 
do you think if that were presented to 
the House, it would result in an inequali- 
ty, and does the gentleman not think 
that it actually would result in an in- 
equality between the metropolitan areas 
and the rural areas? 

Mr. ADAIR: It would seem to be so, 
yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If they 
are unable to secure loans at 4 percent 
in the metropolitan areas, then we have 
to either extend them to the metropoli- 
tan areas or increase the interest rate, 
which would still leave an inequality. 
Yet, so far no bill has been considered 
by the committee to meet the problem 
as it deals with the metropolitan area? 

Mr. ADAIR. No, sir; not to my knowl- 
edge. With regard to the matter of in- 
terest rates, I might say to the gentle- 
man, and as a matter of general infor- 
mation for the Members of the House, 
the latest report which we have had as 
to the sale of these existing mortgages 
does not indicate they are being pur- 
chased by private investors very rapidly. 
About the middle of December, $108,- 
000,000 worth of these mortgages were 
made available to private purchasers by 
the Veterans’ Administration. My in- 
formation is that to this date, $92,500 
have been purchased. There are bids 
on something over $300,000 beyond that. 
But, the gentleman will see that they 
are not moving very rapidly, and I am 
told that one reason they are not mov- 
ing is because of the relatively low in- 
terest rate for such types of investment. 

I should like to say in conclusion, Mr. 
Speaker, that we have considered this 
measure carefully. We believe it does 
the things which I said initially, and that 
is to take care of the veteran and at 
the same time protect the interests of 
our Government. I believe it is sound 
legislation, and should be passed. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. ELtiotr]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
support the motion to suspend the rules 
and pass this bill. 

This bill, when passed, will enable the 
great program of direct loans by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to veterans living 
in rural creas where private financing is 
not available to go forward, and will 
enable those veterans of World War IL 
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living in rural areas to enjoy the same 

benefits as have been enjoyed by those 

living in our cities where the United 

States-guaranteed loans have been made 

by the thousands. 

HISTORY OF DIRECT HOME-LOAN LEGISLATION FOR 
VETERANS OF WORLD WAR II 

Mr. Speaker, when the GI bill was 
enacted in 1944, it was contemplated 
that the liberal guaranty to be made 
under its terms to private lending con- 
cerns would be sufficient to induce such 
lending agencies to meet the home loan 
needs of all veterans of World War II. 
However, in practice, it worked out that 
the lending agencies made practically 
all loans to veterans living in cities and 
neglected or refused to make loans to 
those veterans living in rural areas. 
Those of us representing rural districts 
here sensed this inadequacy, and came 
to the conclusion that the only way in 
which the rural veteran could receive 
equitable treatment in the matter of ob- 
taining a loan was to set up a system of 
direct loans to him by our Government. 
I believe it was not the desire of any of 
us to see the Government go into this 
lending field, but when it became ap- 
parent that private lending agencies 
would not make these loans in any sub- 
stantial number, then the Congress in 
the Housing Act of 1950 authorized the 
Veterans’ Administration to make direct 
loans to those veterans who could not 
obtain them from private sources, for 
a period of 1 year, or until June 30, 1951, 
and appropriated $150,000,000 to finance 
this program. 

As June 30, 1951, approached it was 
apparent that the program should be 
continued for a period of time sufficient 
to allow all veterans living in rural areas 
an opportunity to qualify for a loan. I 
had the privilege of being the author of 
House bill 3861, which passed this House 
on June 18, 1951, and which provided 
that the systerr of direct home loans for 
World War II veterans be extended for 
an additional 2 years, or until June 30, 
1953. The exact language of this bill 
later became section 614 of Public Law 
139 of the Eighty-second Congress. 

This new law set up a revolving fund 
wherein repayments on direct mortgage 
loans and the proceeds of sales of these 
mortgages to private financial institu- 
tions could be used to make additional 
loans. The Government now owns ap- 
proximately $150,000,000 worth of these 
direct mortgages, and, contrary to ex- 
pectations of a year ago, these mortgages 
cannot be sold in any substantial volume 
or amount. Private financial institu- 
tions say in effect that the 4 percent in- 
terest which these mortgages bear is not 
a sufficiently high rate of interest for 
them, and that, therefore, they will not 
buy the mortgages from the Govern- 
ment, and thus, in effect, the program 
of direct GI home and farmhouse loans 
will be stopped. In the meantime, a 
large number of loan applications are 
pending. We are now faced with the 
proposition that we have a good home 
loan system for rural veterans of World 
War II, but no additional money with 
which to make the system work. The 
will of the Congress has been thwarted. 
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PASSAGE OF THIS BILL IS NECESSARY TO AID 
VETERANS IN RURAL AREAS TO BUILD THEIR 
HOMES 
So, as I see it, it is necessary that we 

pass the bill before us in order to carry 

out the will of Congress that the home 
loan benefits of the GI bill be available 
to all veterans of World War II, wher- 
ever they may choose to live, whether 
in the large cities of New York, Chicago, 

Baltimore, Detroit, or Atlanta, or in 

the rural communities of Manchester, 

Sumiton, Vina, Spruce Pine, Brooksville, 

Hayden, Crane Hill, Holly Pond, Mc- 

Shan, Ethelsville, Fernbank, Crews 

Depot, Glen Allen, Bankston, Brilliant, 

Bexar, Natural Bridge, or Falls City, 

and a hundred other rural communities 

in the Seventh Congressional District 
which I have the honor to represent 
here. 

PASSAGE OF THIS BILL IS NOT A DISCRIMINATION 

AGAINST OUR CITY VETERANS 

Some of our colleagues here have in- 
quired whether or not this bill will dis- 
criminate against veterans of their city 
districts. My answer to that inquiry is 
that it will not. This is shown by the 
fact that guaranteed GI loans have been 
made for the past 6 years or more, some- 

times in the volume of $200,000,000 a 

month or more. Practically all those 

loans were made in the more heavily 
populated areas. We seek by this bill to 
make GI loans available to those rural 
areas that were so long discriminated 
against in the matter of these home 
loans. This bill does not alter in any 
way the guaranteed-loan provisions of 
the GI bill. The effect of this bill, if any, 
on the city areas will be to encourage 
private lending facilities to go ahead and 
make more 4-percent loans, in both city 
and rural areas. To vote against this 
bill only draws the noose of higher in- 
terest rates a little tighter around the 
necks of both city and rural veterans. 

PASSAGE OF THIS BILL WILL NOT COST THE 

GOVERNMENT ANYTHING 

Mr. Speaker, in these days of high 
costs of government, brought about pri- 
marily by the ever-increasing costs of 
defense, I feel that the Congress should 
go slow on any program that will entail 
large new costs to be borne by the tax- 
payers. One of the merits of this pro- 
gram is that it will not cost anything. 

The loans made will repay themselves. 

The experience to date has been that we 

have had practically no losses whatso- 

ever on the direct loans that have been 
made during the past 2 years. It is my 

judgment that the interest rate of 4 

percent will be sufficient throughout the 

life of the program to pay all costs of 
administration. 

THE DIRECT HOME-LOAN PROGRAM STRENGTHENS 

AMERICA 

This direct home-loan program 
strengthens America. It strengthens 
the family life of America. It makes for 
stable homes. It spreads the benefits of 
our free-enterprise system, and thus 
makes our economic and social system 
stronger. It substitutes the security of 
home ownership for the insecurity of 
tenancy. 
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THIS PROGRAM DOES NOT COMPETE WITH PRIVATE 
LENDING INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Speaker, this program of direct 
loans for World War II veterans does 
not interfere or compete wtih private 
lending institutions. It operates only in 
a field in which private lending institu- 
tions have refused to operate. It is a 
field in which private lenders have been 
encouraged to go, by a liberal system of 
Government guaranties. The passage 
of this bill will go one step further in 
encouraging private lenders, in that 
every mortgage taken by the Govern- 
ment by a direct loan will first be offered 
to private lending agencies. If they re- 
fuse to make the loan, and the Govern- 
ment does make it, the mortgage will 
again be offered to private lenders 
throughout its life on a cost basis. I 
sincerely wish it were not necessary 
that we pass this bill. I would like 
to see all these loans made by private 
lending agencies. But, I am ‘more 
interested in seeing that our rural 
veterans, and our small town veterans, 
are given every reasonable opportunity 
to become homeowners. They will not 
have this opportunity unless we pass this 
bill and provide an additional $125,000,- 
000 of credit for them. Perhaps the pas- 
sage of this bill will encourage private 
lenders to make loans, or to buy loans 
made by the Government, to the end that 
no further authorization will be neces- 
sary. 

HOME LOANS FOR KOREAN VETERANS 


Mr. Speaker, I feel that it is high time 
that we extend all Government housing 
benefits to the veterans of the Korean 
war. They are coming home nov, in in- 
creasing numbers, and their needs in the 
field of housing should be provided for 
in the same manner, and to the same ex- 
tent as is true for Veterans of World 
War II. I hope that legislation to ac- 
complish this result will be before the 
House at an early date. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Assuming for exam- 
ple that a veteran lives in the City of 
New York, where you could not buy 
enough for a hat checkroom with 
$10,000, but he wants to live out in Long 
Island, or up in Westchester County, or 
across the Hudson River in New Jersey. 
Although he is a veteran living in the 
city of New York and wants to move, 
does he come under this program, if he 
buys a home in an area outside of the 
large city? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I am not sure that I 
can answer that question, but I am un- 
der the impression that if he lives in 
an area that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has found does not have private 
lending facilities available, and builds his 
home in such an area, he would be en- 
titled to a loan. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN. The gentleman is ex- 
actly right. If he lives in New York or 
Detroit, or any other large city, and he 
wants to buy a home out away from that 


Speaker, will the 
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city, he could do so under this bill, pro- 
vided he wants to live there. 

Mr. ELLIOTT, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. ScuppDER]. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that this bill is directed in a man- 
ner in which it will assist many veter- 
ans throughout the entire country. 

I am particularly interested in the 
provisions which make it possible for vet- 
erans residing in nonmetropolitan areas 
to receive the same financial benefits 
that are readily available for urban 
dwellers. Many rural and semirural 
areas do have difficulty in supplying suf- 
ficient financial aid to veterans to meet 
their construction demancs. This di- 
rect-loan program alleviates the handi- 
cap with which they are thus confronted, 
and makes it possible for veterans to 
carry out the desired home and farm 
construction. 

I believe this bill will aid materially 
in seeing that veterans in all areas are 
given equal financial advantages, by pro- 
viding the means by which smaller com- 
munities will be able to meet their re- 
quirements. The successful operation 
of this program since its inception in 
July 1950 points out its need. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I always felt that the loans 
should be made directly to the veterans 
through the Veterans’ Administration. 
That would help the veterans in the in- 
dustrial and in all areas to secure loans 
when the banks will not loan them. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time on this side. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
agreed that this bill would be taken up 
the first thing tomorrow for a final vote. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I _ understand 
that all debate is closed now? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. All debate is 
closed. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, 
That is correct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hays 
of Arkansas). The bill goes over until 
tomorrow as the unfinished business, 


SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
special order following that of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Harpy]. It 
being agreeable to him. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may precede him. 

Mr.HARDY. That is agreeable to me, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


TESTIMONY DEMONSTRATES NEED FOR 
AMENDING WAGE AND HOUR LAW TO 
ENABLE MIGRANT WORKERS TO HELP 
HARVEST CROPS. 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, when the 
wage and hour law was changed 2 years 
ago, an amendment was added in the 
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Senate which has been interpreted to 
mean that farmers can no longer hire 
children under 16 years of age to work 
in agriculture during the time a school 
is in session in the community where the 
work is being done. I take the position 
that control over school attendance is 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
States. 

That amendment and the interpreta- 
tion is working a severe hardship on cot- 
ton growers and on migrant families who 
make their living principally by picking 
cotton during the harvest season which 
occurs during the autumn. It is having 
the effect of throwing a lot of good peo- 
ple on relief rolls and of curtailing the 
harvesting of cotton and of other agri- 
cultural products. The Senate amend- 
ment should be repealed. 

SHOULD FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CONTROL LOCAL 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE? 

An issue that is even more fundamen- 
tal is involved in this enlargement of 
Federal power. It has to do with a 
flaunting of the Constitution, a callous 
disregard for the separation between 
Federal and State responsibility with re- 
spect uo local school attendance. The 
Constitution leaves control over schools 
and school attendance to the States and 
to local governments. But the Federal 
Government now enters the picture and 
undertakes, by indirection, to force the 
attendance in schools of all children 
under 16 years of age during the autumn 
harvest seasons. 

Mr. Speaker, the Labor Department— 
which I understand sponsored the Sen- 
ate amendment—has contended that the 
amendment was a good thing because it 
would have the effect of getting certain 
children to attend school who otherwise 
might not attend. The Secretary of 
Labor issued an official bulletin, entitled 

- “Help Get Children Into School, and Out 
of Farm Jobs During School Hours.” 
Vast numbers of these were scattered 
over the Nation. The bulletin deals with 
the Senate amendment to which I have 
referred, 

That brings into focus the fundamen- 
tal question involved here. Is it, under 
our Constitution, the business or the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government, 
even by indirection, to determine when 
children should or should not attend 
school and for how long? Or is that a 
right and a responsibility reserved to the 
States? 

Mr. Speaker, if there is anything 
sacred that is left to the States to 
handle without interference of Federal 
power and encroachment, it should be 
control over the education of the youth. 
Yet the bus: bodies in the various Fed- 
eral bureaus are forever probing for an 
opening whereby even the education of 
little Johnnie in the remotest rural 
school will be under the paternal eye 
of a Washington bureaucrat. And the 
Labor Department has by the Senate 
amendment made a beachhead landing 
in its attempt to pierce the constitu- 
tional limitations upon its power. 

Let us examine the issue a little fur- 
ther. In Texas we have a compulsory 
school-attendance law, as I assume is the 
case in all the States, I am sure we all 
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believe in compulsory school attendance. 
Each child must attend for a minimum 
of 120 days each year. But the State 
law permits local school boards, in their 
discretion, to give permission for a stu- 
dent to defer the beginning of the school 
year so long as the minimum compulsory 
attendance is met. In other words, a 
board may permit a child to begin school 
in November or December, for example, 
instead of in September when the school 
year begins. In practice, the vast ma- 
jority of these migrant children attend 
school at least 9 months each year. 

That policy over school attendance 
was made, Mr. Speaker, by the legisla- 
ture of a sovereign State in accordance 
with its constitutional authority and re- 
sponsibility. But the Senate amend- 
ment would, in effect, supersede and 
override that law and that policy. Now, 
in the face of that policy by the State, 
the Labor Department, acting under the 
Senate amendment, in effect, repeals the 
right of the local school board to defer 
the beginning of the school attendance 
during a school year for a student. 

Now, I can understand that the Labor 
Department here in Washington may 
disagree with the wisdom of the Texas 
law that requires a minimum of only 
6 months of compulsory school attend- 
ance. It may think the local school 
boards should not have authority to 
defer the beginning of a school year for 
a student. It may even think the num- 


ber of hours a student attends school 
each day is too many or too few. 
But, Mr. Speaker, is that, under our 


system of government, the business of 
the Federal Government or of a govern- 
ment bureau? Where are you going to 
draw the line? Where and at what 
point is this encroachment upon local 
control over the education of American 
youth going to end? Or is it going to 
end? 

Why have an army of Federal em- 
ployees running around over the coun- 
try enforcing local school attendance? 
The Labor Department bulletin, to which 
I have previously referred, makes the De- 
partment’s objective clear, and refers to 
farm employers being responsible for ob- 
serving the new law “which reenforce 
and supplement State child-labor and 
school-attendance laws.” 

Actually, the primary objective is 
made clear—that of enforcing school at- 
tendance laws, because the Federal law 
does not prohibit children from working 
on a farm unless it is done where a local 
school happens to be in session. So 
there can be no question but that the 
whole scheme and purpose of the Senate 
amendment, offered by former Senator 
Pepper and sponsored by the Labor De- 
partment, was to turn more Federal em- 
ployees loose over the country to help 
enforce school attendance. And that 
has been done despite the clear inten- 
tion of the Constitution to reserve the 
States the matter of control of the edu- 
cation of their youth. 

This is a good example of Federal en- 
croachment, of pyramiding powers, of 
the extension of control over activities 
that are local in character and which 
oa should be handled on a local 
evel, 
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Mr. Speaker, do we want to turn over 
to the Labor Department in Washing- 
ton, by gradual extension of power, the 
obligation of the States to control, by 
indirection or otherwise, the length of 
attendance and the particular months 
in school, of all children in this country 
under the age of 16 years? That is the 
issue involved in this legislation. 

With that in mind, I introduced a 
bill nearly a vear ago to correct the 
mistake that was made by the Senate 
amendment. Other Members intro- 
duced bills on the same subject. Hear- 
ings were held, but no committee action 
has as yet been taken. 

To illustrate the soundness and ur- 
gency of the measure which I intro- 
duced, I submit pertinent excerpts from 
testimony which the committee heard 
on the subject: 


Mr. FisHER. Mr. Chairman, may I make a 
brief statement? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FisHeER. I think the picture giving the 
problem of harvesting the cotton crops in 
West Texas by migratory laborers has been 
well developed by the witnesses who have 
testified. What has happened in the past 
has been that these migratory Latin-Ameri- 
can families have been able to travel to the 
cotton fields to the north in the fall of the 
year, gather cotton during the harvest sea- 
son and then return south to their homes 
in time to get in the required school attend- 
ance under the laws of Texas. The law there 
requires attendance in school for a minimum 
of 120 days each year, and it is a criminal 
offense for parents not to comply with that 


‘law by sending their children to school for 


the required time. 
* 7 ° . . 

What they are able to do is come up during 
the rush harvest season, which will not wait. 
Cotton has to be harvested during the month 
or two of the peak, and then the pickers go 
back home from where they come, in order 
to finish out the school year. They can do 
that even by beginning in December and 
finishing by June, and still meet the State 
requirements on minimum attendance. 
They have been getting their schooling in. 

What has happened is that this law, which 
is having such an adverse effect upon the 
Latin-American families and upon the har- 
vest of the crops has been to require that 
while they are picking cotton there, they have 
to go to school. It is not economic for many 
of those families to stay in the fields and 
operate unless the children also pick. Some 
of them could attend school, perhaps, where 
there are large families, but where there is 
just the father and the mother, with five or 
six or seven or eight children, who would 
be affected, they cannot very well afford to 
stay up there and have only two of them 
pick. 

Mr. Wier. Do you mean to say by that the 
father and mother, unless—I do not like to 
use the word “exploited,” but unless they 
use these children in the cotton fields they 
cannot exist? Is that what you mean to 
say? 

Mr. FisHER. Some of them can. Of course, 
some of them can, but many of them find 
it more economic to go back home and 
struggle along and get on relief and make 
out. 

The whole economy is geared to a sys- 
tem which has grown up through the years 
whereby these migratory families are able 
to meet the school requirements and go out 
in the early fall, at the beginning of the 
normal school year, and make a considerable 
amount of money, as has been very well de- 
veloped here. Then they are able to go back 
and buy food and clothing. Many of them 
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go to college and the children can get in 
their required schooling. 

Mr. Wier. That is just what I wanted to 
know. 

Mr. FisHer. Thereby they stay off the re- 
lief rolls and get along very well. 

Mr. Wrer. That is just what I cannot 
understand. We had one witness here who 
represented the tremendous amounts of 
money that the man and wife could make 
during these days of harvest. I think it 
was $45 or $50 which they made between 
them. Then I hear your story about the 
hardship that comes about. 

Let me ask you this question, Mr. Boyd-—— 

Mr. Boyp. All right, sir. 

Mr. Wier. The people who live in these 
counties and profit as a result of these crops 
certainly have a responsibility for school 
facilities, the saine as in my school district. 
Have you had any increase in your millage 
or your tax levy with which to add facilities? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. Just the normal in- 
crease to take care of our normal conditions. 

Mr. Wier. You have not had any addition 
to school equipment. 

Mr. Boyrp. Just a normal increase. 

Mr. Wier. Normal? 

Mr. BoyrD. Yes; to take care of our nor- 
mal increase. This extra excess increase; no. 

Mr. MaHoN. You see, they cannot build 
any school building or buy new buses and 
provide all these new facilities for just about 
1 month or 6 weeks a year. If they were there 
the year around they would have to provide 
the facilities, and would get the money from 
the State to help them provide facilities. 

The CuHairmAn. Let me interrupt at this 
point, Mr. Witness. I think I understand 
the situation. 

They have gone one step further toward 
the bad situation than we have in our area. 


Down my way for many years the agricul-. 


tural people have had to rely on the chil- 
dren working. It does not hurt them. I was 
plowing by the time I could reach the plow 
handles, and that is the general practice in 
the country, so far as that is concerned. 

Our schools will begin opening in the next 
15 days, right on till the ist of September. 
Down where Mr. Henderson comes from 
which is the largest strawberry market in 
the world, they must get those schools open. 

Mr. Wier. I heard that for 3 days one time, 
when we had this bill up for the straw- 
berry business. 

The CHAIRMAN. They must get those 
schools open in time for them to handle the 
crop. That is the way we handle it there, 
and that has been the practice for years, but 
the trouble with these folks is that the chil- 
dren come from one area where the school 
is closed, to take care of the situation, and 
they go to another area where there was no 
necessity for the school to operate on that 
schedule, and the schools are open. The 
result is that the south Texas-Latin Ameri- 
cans get their schooling down there, and 
then they come up and disrupt schooling and 
keep the kids in the cotton area from get- 
ting their schooling. 

You know you cannot do anything with 
75 to 90 children in a schoolroom. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, there is one 
more thing that should be emrhasized. 

I was born and reared in a cotton area, 
and I still live there. It is hard for some 
people who lived in the high-income areas 
of the United States to visualize the need 
for these children to work. 

There are many families in this area you 
are talking about down in south Texas, and 
even in my area, who cannot possibly make 
a living without the aid of their children 
during these seasonal crops, period. 

When we prohibited them from using 
those children, we were not doing a thing 
in the world to help these farmers, so much 
as we are destroying the possibility of those 
folks to have a reasonable living for the rest 
of the year. 
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Mr. BuRLESON. One other point, Mr. Chaire 
man. Mr. Tackett, will you yield? 

Mr. TACKETT. Yes. 

Mr. BURLESON, It places the burden on the 
farmer, also, to determine whether or not 
the child is of school age. 

These Latin-American, and many white 
people, will be driven to the desperate sit- 
uation, and I expect that some of the farmers 
have experienced it, in that the father will 
misrepresent the age of a child. You cannot 
blame them very much, because it means 
their bread and butter during the winter- 
time. It is very hard to know a Latin- 
American, as some of you know, by looks. 
It is hard to tell the age of the child. 

The CHAIRMAN. When that happens does 
that involve the farmer? Does that make 
him a criminal? 

Mr. BURLESON. It would place the burden 
upon the farmer, if he absolutely were safe, 
to have a birth certificate from every one 
of them, telling his age. 

Mr. FisHER. Mr. Chairman, the time is 
running on. Let me refer to the Texas Em- 
ployment Commission report. 

The CHAIRMAN. I hope you gentlemen do 
not feel under pressure here. These people 
are very serious about it, and we are quite 
interested. 

Mr. FisHer. All right. 

This State commission, which is the offi- 
cial State agency, made a survey of the sit- 
uation and of this terrific problem. You 
cannot imagine how serious it is getting to 
be. Either the cotton pickers are there at 
the right time, or the cotton is gone for- 
ever. This is the only way to get it out, 
through the migratory workers. Ninety per- 
cent of the cotton is picked by the migratory 
workers. 

Here is what is referred to in this report, 
the official State report based upon an actual 
survey: 

“A new problem was presented during the 
1950 cotton harvest as a result of an amend. 
ment to the Federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act which permitted the enforcement of 
the provision establishing 16 years as the 
minimum age for employment in agricul- 
ture during school hours. This act affected 
almost 100 percent of the migratory cotton- 
harvest crews, since these crews customarily 
travel in family groups. 

“Since farmers are liable under the act, 
they could employ only adult members of 
a crew and were reluctant, in many cases, 
to employ crews having children because 
of the penalty involved if the children should 
work.” 

I have another point now: 

“Rather than run the risk of a fine be- 
cause of underage children being used by 
crew leaders or family heads without their 
knowledge, many farmers refused to hire 
crews with children. 

“On the other hand, many family heads 
stated that they could not earn sufficient 
money to maintain their families without 
the earnings of their children and refused 
to work unless the farmers would permit 
the children to work also, which, of course, 
the farmers could not afford to do. In these 
cases the workers withdrew from the cotton 
harvest and returned to their homes in south 
Texas, thus further increasing the shortage 
of harvest hands in the affected areas,” and 
so forth. 

Just by way of referring very briefly to 
how this hiatus came about, you will re- 
call that under the old act, the law that 
has been in effect in the past under which 
we were able to operate and still meet the 
minimum requirements for school attend- 
ance, we were able to make out. All of the 
children were getting in their required time 
each year under the original act. 

Section 13 (c) provided that “The provi- 
sions of section 12 relating to child labor 
shall not apply with respect to any employee 
employed in agriculture while not legaily 
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required to attend school in the place where 
he is employed or to any child employed as 
an actor or performer in motion pictures,” 
and so forth. That was the original law. 
That way they were able to meet the mini- 
mum educational attendance laws in the 
various States and at the same time go out 
and do this agricultural work during the 
harvest season, which usually lasts 1 or 2 
months, so far as cotton is concerned. 

Then it will be recalled in the act of 1949 
the House passed the amendment to the 
wage-and-hour law and left section 13 (c) 
like it was. There was no change made. 
We could get along fine under the House 
version. But it went over to the Senate, 
and an amendment was put in, and I find 
from a reference to the report that the Labor 
Department sponsored it, and they changed 
it to read as follows: 

“Section (c) of 13: The provisions of sec- 
tion 12 relating to child labor shall not ap- 
ply with respect to any employee employed 
in agriculture outside of school hours for 
the school district where such employee is 
living while he is so employed,” and so forth. 
In other words, it upset the system they had 
followed through the years. That amend- 
ment was offered in the Senate by Senator 
Claude Pepper. 

The CHarrman. The provision “while he is 
so employed, where such employee is living.” 

Mr. FisHer. Yes. Working during the har- 
vest season, they have to go toschool. There 
is no option. 

Of course, they can turn out the schools 
and then comply with the law and work to 
their hearts’ content. But that is not fea- 
sible and it is asking too much. 

This is not a matter of controlling child 
labor. This is a matter of saying that they 
get in their required amount of schooling 
and at the same time permit them to work. 
They are permitted to work in the harvest 
anyway, provided they meet the minimum 
school attendance. 

Mr. Ke.tey. What was the statement you 
just read? 

Mr. FisHER. Well, the difficulty, I will say 
to the gentleman from Pennylvania [Mr. 
Reuter], is this; © *°*' 

* + = o s 

Under the new law in the Senate amend- 
ment of 1949 they changed the wording just 
a little bit, which I just read. 

Mr. KeELtey. That is what I am inter- 
ested in. 

* e * *” 7 


Mr. TacKeTT. Let me ask you one little 
question right there. 

Do you not agree that even though this 
present law is detrimental to the farmer, 
who is here testifying today, that it is more 
detrimental to the migratory family which 
needs this employment? 

Mr. FisHER. Absolutely. It has been shown 
so clearly and dramatically here today as to 
how these people are getting along. They 
are not exploited. Go down there and talk 
to them, and you would be ashamed to hear 
of this “exploiting.” 

These people get $2 to $3 a hundred for 
pulling or picking cotton. Families make 
up to $40 or $50 a day, where the family is 
permitted to work. They save up the money 
and they go back home and live well. They 
get along. They even send some of the older 
kids to college. They stay off the relief rolls. 

Mr. Wier. Who makes the most money, the 
kids or the parents? 

Mr. FIsHER. It depends on how many kids 
there are. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman, may I say one 
word? 

We are talking about money here, and I 
am a farmer up there. I have worked with 
the Mexicans off and on. Us farmers up 
there send lots of money to south Texas, 
before these hands come in. 

Mr. Tippen, over there, a neighbor of mine, 
will tell you, I am sure, that there is never 
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a@ year but what a number of families come 
to work for us. They write us letters in 
the winter, “Need $300. I will be back to 
your place next summer or fall.” 

Practically all of us do that. These peo- 
ple live there in south Texas or go to school. 
They work the short season that they have 
to work, and there is lots of money out of 
west Texas now in south Texas, that those 
people have, and they will come back and 
pay us back quickly. 

If it were not for those people we would 
have to close up in west Texas. If it were 
not for us the State and the Government 
would have to feed them. 

The CuHarmrMan. They are the families you 
regard as stable and trustworthy? 

Mr. Bates. That is right. 

The CHarrmMan. And then you loan them 
money until they come back? 

Mr. Bates. I have. I do not know how 
many are down there now. I will get it back. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. MCCONNELL? 

Mr. McConneLL. Mr. Chairman, while 
listening to this discussion I have been try- 
ing to recall the background of this entire 
matter. As you know, I have been probably 
as much connected, or more so, with the 
fair-labor standards legislation than any 
other person on the committee. 

The present act, as originally written back 
in 1938, had the phrase, “while not legally 
required to attend school.” 

Mr. FisHer. That is right. 

Mr. McConnELL, Then when we were con- 
sidering changes in 1949, I remember the 
Lesinski bill had the present wording of the 
act: “outside of school hours in the place 
where legally employed,” and so on. 

There was not a great deal of discussion, 
as I recall it, in the House committee, while 
we were considering it, but the upshot of it 
was that we decided to leave the act approxi- 
mately as the original language was set forth. 

Mr. FisHeER. That is right. 

Mr. McConnELL. Then it went over to the 
Senate, and I notice here a report put in by 
Mr. Pepper, the Senator from Florida, for 
Senator Thomas, who was the chairman of 
the Senate committee. It states here: 

_ “Under the present provisions of the act 
children who are employed in agriculture are 
exempt from the child-labor provisions while 
not legally required to attend school. The 
Wage and Hour Division has pointed out that 
the administration of this provision has 
proven to be difficult in view of variations 
from State to State with respect to school- 
attendance requirements. This has in turn 
resulted in inadequate protection of educa- 
tional opportunities of children employed in 
agriculture in many States. The committee 
amendment would correct this situation by 
limiting exemption to employment in agri- 
culture outside of school hours for the school 
district where the child is living while so 
employed. This recommendation is in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the 
Wage and Hour Division, which has pointed 
out that the school hours for many districts 
can readily be ascertained. As at present, 
the child-labor provisions would not apply 
to children employed by their parents on 
their parents’ farm outside of school hours.” 

That language was adopted by the Senate, 
and I noticed the report. I attended the 
conference, and I still cannot recall why we 
agreed to the Senate provisions, but we did 
so. The Senate provisions were placed into 
the present act as the words: “outside of 
school hours for the schoo! district where 
such employee is living while he is so 
employed.” 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman let me 
interrupt there? 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Yes, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN. I am sure I know why 
there was not some question raised about it. 
It was because, as is the case so often, when 
you are writing a law that goes into the 
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States of the 48 States of the Union, I did 
not know about this situation. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

The CHAIRMAN. There was not anyone on 
the conference committee who knew about it. 

Mr. MaHon. The Chairman will remember 
that there was no separate vote in the House 
on the child-labor portion of the conference 
report, and there was no roll call on the 
conference report. 

The CHatrMAN. I did not know about it. 
That is what so often I run into, when we 
dig down closely. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, the reason 
I have given this background is not only to 
make us more familiar with what has oc- 
curred but also to suggest that we have some 
representative from the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision to explain more clearly their side of 
the problem involved. 

Mr. FisHer. Mr. Chairman, may I point 
out something? 

My bill, H. R. 2796, which is to put the law 
back like it was word for word, would correct 
that. 

With .respect to the wage-and-hour-law 
question, I have read the report on my bill 
from the Secretary of Labor and have studied 
it. It will not stand too much close analysis. 
I do not think it would stand a very close 
cross-examination. 

Just to illustrate how effective our present 
laws on school attendance can be, this is a 
very brief quotation. Let me read from the 
Texas law on that subject, article 2892 of the 
Revised Civil Statutes: 

“Every child in the States who is 7 years 
and not more than 16 years of age shall be 
required to attend the public schools in the 
district of its residence or at some other dis- 
trict to which it may be transferred as pro- 
vided by the law for a period of not less than 
120 days. The period of compulsory school 
attendance at each school shall begin at the 
opening of the school term unless otherwise 
authorized by the district school trustees 
and notice given by the trustees prior to the 
beginning of such school term.” 

In other words, the school trustees excuse 
these migratory laborers to go up and earn 
their livelihood and make this money and 
harvest this crop. They have a record on 
every one of them. That record is a public 
record. 

When they talk about the fact that it 
makes it difficult to know whether they are 
complying with the school laws or not, it 
does not make sense. 

I understand that most States have some- 
thing comparable to that, They keep a rec- 
ord on every single one of them. It says: 
“You are excused for 2 or 3 months; and you 
come back to go to school.” 

The CHairnMan. There is no disposition on 
your part, or on the part of anybody else, to 
object to a compulsory school law? 

Mr. FisHer. No, Mr. Chairman. We believe 
in compulsory school attendance. We are 
willing for those youngsters to go to school, 
but we think the attendance laws will do the 
job. The State law is very strict, and keeps 
a@ record on every child who is excused during 
harvest season. They have to be excused by 
the trustees at the place where they live. 
But they eventually get in their full mini- 
mum attendance. 

Mr. Porrer. Are those Latin-Americans 
concentrating in south Texas, so that one 
school district would have a majority of 
the Latin-Americans? 

Mr. Manon. In certain areas. 

Mr. Porter. The policy in one area would 
not have an adverse effect upon other stu- 
dents. 

Mr. FPisHer. That is right. Their schools 
are all geared for that situation, and they 
have been for generations. 

Mr. PoTrer. Are they segregated schools? 

Mr. FisHER. No; they are not. However, a 
lot of these people come from San Antonio, 
and in San Antonio a lot of them naturally 
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live in areas populated principally by Latin- 
Americans. 

They could easily shut down for a month 
or two in a school like that, for a month or 
two or three, and then start up in December 
and still get in the requirement. 

Mr. Manon. May I interrupt a moment? 
I do not want to take too much time. 

Mr. FISHER. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. This problem is an emer- 
gency. It is nigh onto the time when the 
crop will be harvested. If we cannot get a 
change in this law we will have havoc and 
waste and dislocation of schools and injury 
to the cause of education and agriculture, 
not only in west Texas, but in some other 
areas. I think everybody will agree with me 
that it is an emergency situation about 
which something must be done as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. Tacketr. Mr. MaHon, this does not 
apply only to Texas. It applies to Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, and every place. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 


the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Harpy] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


THE NORFOLK SHIPBUILDING & DRY- 
DOCK CORP. CAUGHT BETWEEN THE 
WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD AND THE 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
bring to the attention of the House a 
most unfortunate situation which is ad- 
versely affecting more than 1,200 of my 
constituents and their families, and 
which threatens to make idle, or sharply 
reduce the efficiency of, a highly-impor- 
tant defense activity in my district. I 
am speaking of a wage situation con- 
fronting the Norfolk Shipbuilding & 
Drydock Corp. and its employees. The 
problem here involved seems to grow out 
of policies promulgated by two Govern- 
ment agencies in which the action or lack 
of action on the part of the National 
Labor Relations Board collides with a 
procedural policy established by the 
Wage Stabilization Board. 

It may well be that these two policies 
do not normally conflict. It may be, gen- 
erally speaking, the policies are sound. 
On these points, it is unnecessary for me 
to comment. There is, however, the in- 
escapable observation that in this partic- 
ular situation a conflict has arisen and 
neither of the two agencies involved will 
yield. It should be apparent to every- 
one that no matter how sound a policy 
may be in its general application, situa- 
tions may arise which justify exceptions. 
The matter which I am discussing is 
just such a situation, and the dictates of 
practical common sense demand that 
this matter be resolved without further 
delay, in order to alleviate the hardship 
imposed upon a great number of people, 
and to reduce or eliminate the likelihood 
that this important defense activity may 
be unable to fulfill its obligations in this 
time of emergency. 

I have made some study of this situ- 
ation, and shall try to outline the facts 
as I understand them. 

The name implies the nature of the 
work in which the Norfolk Shipbuilding 
& Drydock Corp. is engaged. It is a 
large private establishment with normal 
employment ranging upward from 1,200 
men, It is a busy concern, and has a 
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reputation for good workmanship in re- 
pairing and maintaining ships. 

I have no knowledge that prior to 1944 
the employees of this company were af- 
filiated with any national labor union, 
On August 25, 1944, the National Labor 
Relations Board caused an election to be 
held to determine whether the employees 
desired to be represented by affiliation 
with the CIO, AFL, or by neither. There 
were three alternatives, and in that elec- 
tion, none of the three received a ma- 
jority of the votes cast. As a conse- 
quence, on October 4, 1944, a run-off 
election was held to determine whether 
or not the employees wished to be repre- 
sented by a ClO-affiliated union. In 
this election, 1,416 votes were cast, of 
which 33 were void, 731 voted in favor 
of representation by the CIO, and 652 
voted against CIO affiliation. It will be 
seen that the CIO received a majority of 
the votes cast and was certified as the 
bargaining agent for the employees. At 
that time there was a total of 1,685 em- 
ployees eligible to vote. 

As I understand it, following that elec- 
tion, numerous negotiations were held 
between the company and CIO repre- 
sentatives without any contractual 
agreement being reached. During these 
negotiations there have been charges of 
bad faith, both on the part of the union 
and of the company. 

I have not attempted to concern my- 
self with the validity of these charges. 
I think it would be improper for me to 
do so. This is a matter which can be 
finally adjudicated by the courts only, 
but in view of the fact that these or 
similar arguments have been in progress 
almost continuously since the election in 
October 1944, and in view of the fact 
that during this entire time no contract 
between the company and the union has 
ever been executed, there is little hope 
te anticipate that an early agreement 
will be reached. The matter has not 
yet gone into the courts and when it 
does, there is little reason to expect 
prompt finality of determination.. You 
and I know how matters of this kind 
can be drawn out by capable legal talent 
when each is convinced of the merit of 
his own position. 

My attention was called to this matter 
by an employee who came to me shortly 
before the beginning of this session in 
January. He told me he had been asked 
by a group of his fellow workers to see 
whether I could help in straightening 
out the matters which had him and his 
fellow workers so upset. He said there 
were sO many charges and counter- 
charges that the workers did not know 
wha‘ to believe or to expect. He said he 
was a union member in good standing; 
that he was not mad at the union or at 
the company. He said further, how- 
ever, that he felt that he and his fellow 
employees were entitled to an increase 
in pay rates. He said they need the in- 
crease badly; that they do not want to 
do anything rash, but that all of the 
employees of the company could secure 
comparable employment at higher rates 
elsewhere in the area and that many had 
done so. He told me that many key 
personnel had left the company because 
of the strain on their economic situa- 
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tions and he explained that the effi- 
ciency of the yard had already dropped. 

I was impressed by the sincerity of 
this individual, by his sense of fairness 
and by the fact that he was seeking only 
justice and understanding. He told me 
further that many of the employees were 
frequently working as much as 70 or 100 
hours a week in order to get out the 
emergency work. 

It will be recalled that on June 7, 1951, 
the Wage Stabilization Board approved 
above-ceiling wage increases for em- 
ployees of the major shipyards on the 
east coast. I had understood that 
similar increases at other yards were 
intended and that administrative per- 
sonnel of the Board were empowered to 
grant such increases to employees of 
those yards not specifically covered by 
the June 7 action. 

About this same time or shortly there- 
after, there was a renewal of contract 
negotiations between the union and the 
company. These negotiations reached 
an impasse and on June 28, 1951, a 
strike was called. On July 2 the com- 
pany announced its intention to in- 
crease rates, and on July 12 filed a pe- 
tition with the Wage Stabilization Board 
for permission to increase the wages of 
its employees to conform to the pattern 
of the wages approved by the WSB for 
similar employment on June 7. On the 
date of the filing of this petition, the 
union terminated the strike. 

On August 24, 1951, the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board advised that it would not 
process the petition because it failed to 
bear the signature of the union. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the union had 
terminated the strike on July 12, when 
the petition for the increases was sub- 
mitted, it declined to join in the peti- 
tion for the increases. 

I have no knowledge concerning the 
reasons for the union’s refusal to sign, 
but I am advised that it still adheres to 
this position. Since I began discussions 
with the governmental agencies I under- 
stand that the WSB has, either directly 
or indirectly, sought unsuccessfully to 
persuade the union to sign this petition. 

On October 22, 1951, a Norfolk at- 
torney was retained by 467 employees of 
the company for the purpose of filing 
with the NLRB a request for decertifica- 
tion of the CIO as bargaining agent for 
the employees. This petition for de- 
certification obviously was an effort on 
the part of the employees to provide a 
basis whereby the wage increases could 
be approved by the WSB under it spolicy. 
No action was taken on this request until 
January 7, 1952, when the NLRB ad- 
dressed a communication to the at- 
torney for these 467 employees request- 
ing withdrawal of the petition for de- 
certification of the CIO. That letter in- 
dicated that court action was pending 
against the company, that the NLRB had 
a policy against acting on such petitions 
during or pending court action and that 
unless the request was withdrawn, the 
Board would dismiss the petition by 
formal action. In. keeping with this 
communication, the employees with- 
drew the petition. 

Briefly summarized, the facts are these. 
A CIO affiliate was certified as bargain- 
ing agent for the employees of the Nor- 
folk Shipbuilding & Drydock Corp. 
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in October 1944. Since that time there 
have been numerous negotiations, but 
no contract has ever been executed be- 
tween the company and the union, The 
WSB on June 7, 1951, provided for over- 
ceiling increases in wages for personnel 
in east coast shipyards. The union called 
a strike in the company’s plants on June 
28, 1951. The company filed with the 
WSB a request for wage increases to its 
employees on July 12. At that time the 
union called off the strike. The WSB 
refused to process the petition for wage 
increases because the union did not sign 
it. The union still refuses to sign it. 

The employees are legally entitled to 
higher wages. The company wants to 
pay the higher wages. It wants to pay 
the higher wages retroactively to July 2. 
It cannot pay the higher wages because 
the WSB will not even process its appli- 
cation. The WSB will not consider the 
application because it has a procedural 
policy to require that the petitions for 
such increases be signed jointly by the 
company and the union. A large num- 
ber of employees requested that the union 
be decertified as bargaining agent. The 
NLRB refuses to decertify because court 
action is pending. 

Mr. Speaker, this situation is silly. It 
amazes me that there is so little practical 
common sense in the agencies that a 
means has not been found to overcome 
the policy obstacles. I do not know who 
is right in the arguments between the 
company and the union, but I do know 
that more than 1,200 employees and their 
families are undergoing hardships be- 
cause of this impasse. I know also that 
there is much unrest among these em- 
ployees and that their efficiency has al- 
ready been lowered. I can also under- 
stand their confusion, and why many 
valuable employees have left the com- 
pany. Because of the current situation 
there is imminent and continuing likeli- 
hood of work stoppage. Under existing 
emergency conditions this would be de- 
plorable. 

Mr. Speaker, something must be done 
about this. I have tried as best I could 
through urging the Wage Stabilization 
Board and the NLRB to find a solution. 
At my suggestion, the legal talent of 
these two agencies did get together to 
discuss it. That is all they did—dis- 
cuss it. Ihave talked to Chairman Fein- 
singer of the Wage Stabilization Board 
and Chairman Herzog of the National 
Labor Relations Board. They both rec- 
ognize that something should be done, 
but, Mr. Speaker, they have not done 
anything. I have also sought to enlist 
the assistance of Mr. Wilson’s office. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know what the 
trouble is, but when the legal talent in 
these two agencies get together and do 
not find a solution, then I am sadly dis- 
illusioned. I am forced to the conclu- 
sion that they are either incompetent or 
just plain bullheaded. The situation is 
urgent. It needs to have attention. 

The CIO may have what it considers 
good and sufficient reasons for declining 
to sign this petition. However, I cannot 
believe it is opposed to an increase in pay 
for its members. More than 1,200 men 
and their families are the innocent vic- 
tims of this WSB policy. It is passing 
strange how sometimes men become 
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obsessed with a notion that their deci- 
sions are sacred and unchangeable. It 
is sad that a little authority gives some 
men a conviction of infallibility. A man 
who cannot adjust himself to new facts 
and change his procedural rules to con- 
form to practical’ requirements is unfit 
to serve on any board of authority in 
our Republic. 

These employees should not be made 
to suffer longer. The Nation needs the 


services performed by this company. If 
this important shipyard is closed down 
before the litigation has ended, the re- 
sponsibility will rest squarely upon one 
or the other of the two agencies involved. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers] is recognized for 5 minutes. 


VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


(Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend her remarks and include an edi- 
torial appearing in the Saturday Evening 
Post, and an editorial appearing in the 
Lowell Sun.) 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in this week’s Saturday Evening 
Post there appears an editorial entitled 
“Widows of Servicemen Could Have Bet- 
ter Deal.” I am asking that it be made 
a part of these remarks, in order that the 
Members of Congress may read it. 

It is extremely doubtful that there is 
a Representative or Senator who has not 
received many letters from widows of 
servicemen who have been killed or died 
during active service, telling of the des- 
perate straits in which they have been 
placed because of the loss of the bread- 
winner of the family. In these days of 
inflationary prices, when even a modest 
visit to the grocery or market means the 
expenditure of $15 or $20, the monthly 
pension of $75 is a pittance and is but 
a small part of what is necessary for 
normal living. In the case of the higher 
ranking officers’ families the situation is 
made more desperate owing to the fact 
that while the officer was alive and re- 
ceiving the pay commensurate with his 
grade his family grew accustomed to a 
standard of living far beyond the level of 
the $75 a month to which it was reduced 
by his passing. Many of these families 
have succeeded in making the obligatory 
readjustment in their standards of liv- 
ing, sometimes with the help of relatives 
and friends. Others have not, and can- 
not, and their plight is desperate. 

The Kilday bill, mentioned in the edi- 
torial, would not help these cases, unfor- 
tunately. What is needed, and needed 
desperately, is a revision upward in all 
pensions, whether for the family of a 
major general or of a private. 

So many of the letters I receive from 
these widows ask—and rightfully so— 
why cannot this great country afford to 
take care of the families of men who gave 
their lives during wartime, when they 
can find the time and the money to re- 
habilitate the enemies against whom 
their loved ones died fighting. It isa 
question that is most difficult to answer. 
I, for one, do not know what to say in 
reply to such a question, The only 
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thing I can tell them is that I shall use 
every influence in my power to see that 
these pitifully small pensions are in- 
creased. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the Saturday Evening Post of Febru- 
ary 16, 1952] 
Winows or SERVICEMEN COULD Have BETTER 
DEAL ‘ 

The widow of an American major general 
who was killed in action in 1943 receives 
from a grateful Nation about $75 a month, or 
$900 a year, plus a small allowance for her 
children until they reach the age of 21. If 
her late husband had managed to stay alive, 
possibly by sticking around the command 
post instead of nosing into matters up front, 
his pension would amount to about $8,000 
a@ year and he would also be available for a 
vice presidency in National Ceramics or 
Amalgamated Plastics at maybe $75,000 a 
year in addition. A case in point is that of 
the late Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, who 
died in the service of his country. His widow 
will receive benefits of about $75 a month. 
What happens to the survivors of American 
soldiers is not fit to be chronicled among 
America’s greater glories. 

Furthermore, the surviving veteran officer 
is able to buy his groceries at commissaries, 
if he lives near one, thereby stretching his 
pension further than it would go at current 
retail prices. But the widow of his deceased 
classmate, struggling along on $75 a month 
plus the proceeds of her husband’s $10,000 
insurance policy, if he had one, enjoys no 
such privilege. She must buy at the ordinary 
stores. It is not surprising that some officers’ 
wives feel the way the wife of the hero of 
John P. Marquand’s novel Melville Goodwin, 
U.S. A. felt—namely, stick close to the Penta- 
gon and get a staff job. 

A bill was introduced in the House last 
session by Representative Paut J. Kiipay, 
of Texas, to correct these inequities for wid- 
ows of servicemen kilied in the future. 
But, because the Kilday bill proposes a con- 
tributory insurance plan, no relief is in the 
cards for widows of men who died in World 
War II or in the Korean “police action.” The 
Kilday bill would provide annuities, for wid- 
ows, of 25 percent of the husband’s annual 
base pay, plus an allowance for dependent 
children up to the age of 18. This repre- 
sents a substantial improvement in the lot 
of widows of men who died while serving in 
the higher ranks. The national conscience 
might be more eased, however, if something 
were done to better the lot of today’s service 
widows and their families. Congress should 
at least explore the possibility of providing 
benefits for them, similar to those urged by 
Representative Kixpay for future widows. 


I am attending a dinner tonight of 
the Hoover Committee. They have done 
a fine piece of work, and we have econ- 
omized a great deal in many directions. 
I personally have voted for many of the 
Commissioners recommendations. The 
Congress has economized in many ways, 
and should do more. I would like to say 
that many of the report suggestions re- 
garding the cuts in veterans’ benefits are 
unwise and unfair. The Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs will hold hearings on 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mittee. I doubt very much however 
if the Hoover Commission has any reali- 
zation of what would happen if all of 
them went into effect. I am constantly 
seeing the results of cuts in personnel in 
the Veterans’ Administration—unfair 
cuts as a matter of fact because they 
are playing favorities and retaining some 
people and promoting others and cutting 
still others. So far as the cutting of 
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beds in the hospitals is concerned, it is 
an outrageous thing. I think the con- 
solidation of the hospitals is very un- 
wise. I am told that the employees at 
the Framingham hospital were prom- 
ised to be transferred to the hospital at 
West Roxbury when the Framingham 
hospital was closed, but they are now be- 
ing told that they will not be sent there, 
or that they will have to take cuts. There 
are 159 paraplegics who will have to be 
moved either to the Jamaica Plain hos- 
pital or the West Roxbury hospital. 
They will have no place to go out of 
doors. Those hospitals are totally un- 
suited for the care of paraplegics. There 
are no grounds surrounding these hos- 
pitals. Something must be done, Mr. 
Speaker, to see that the necessary num- 
ber of beds are provided in veterans’ hos- 
Ppitals. In many communities there are 
tremendous shortages of beds even for 
service-connected cases. There have 
been suicides as a result of the shortage 
of beds because the very sick mental pa- 
tients could not be hospitalized. In my 
opinion, I believe there may be more su- 
icides. The whole program has been 
ill-considered, and ill-thought out. I 
think the Army is taking over installa- 
tions which should be left with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. I think the 
armed services will rue the day that they 
take away these beds from the veterans. 
There is one thing, and the first thing 
we owe these veterans, and that is to 
give them the chance to get well and to 
live. We must do it, Mr. Speaker. 


The following is an editorial from the 

Lowell Sun of February 16, 1952: 
THE Two “E’s” 

. Efficiency and economy are two of the 
greatest assets any form of government may 
have. Administration and management are 
considered above par when both of these 
estimable results are achieved through care- 
ful, intelligent, and productive direction. 

The Federal Government in the past gen- 
eration has been notoriously lax on both 
counts. During the depression years, the 
sad state of Federal economic affairs was 
readily attributed by the administration to 
conditions beyond control; during the war 
years the emergency was so great that no one 
was so unpatriotic as to give too much atten- 
tion to Federal balance sheets. 

Since the end of the war there has been no 
improvement. The old order still persists, 
with gross corruption thrown in to make 
matters worse. 

Because of this unhealthy condition, the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 
has found millions of disciples in all parts 
of the country; men and women who are 
anxious to see the Government put back 
on an operating basis that will at least sug- 
gest that those in charge are doing their best 
to achieve economy and efficiency. These 
people are weary of the defiant and bluster- 
ing attitude of the administration when ex- 
cessive Federal expenditures are discussed. 

In spite of considerable resistance, how- 
ever, from official sources, some of the recom- 
mended economies of the Hoover report have 
been instituted, but there are still many 
recommendations which have either been 
sidetracked or rejected. 

The Citizens Committee would have been 
out of existence last December if it had not 
been persuaded by the public to remain at 
its task until greater results were achieved. 

Hence, next Monday in Washington the 
Citizens Committee, now almost 3 years old, 
is going to hold a convention to consider the 
phases of the report which have not been 
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considered or acted upon. The committee 
will launch a final drive to induce Congress 
and the President to enact as soon as possi- 
ble the remaining recommendations. 

In anticipation of this meeting which has 
already aroused great interest from coast to 
coast, Dr. Robert Johnson, chairman of the 
committee, has this to say: 

“At no time in our history has the Ameri- 
can public been face to face so dramatically 
with the need for sweeping reforms within 
our Government. Within recent weeks the 
Nation has received shock after shock at dis- 
closures concerning the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. The Senate for more than 2 years 
had sat on Hoover Commission bills for tak- 
ing internal revenue collectors and collectors 
of customs out of politics. 

“Take the Post Office Department as an- 
other source of scandals. In Mississippi, per- 
sons had been convicted of selling postal 
appointments. Investigations are in progress 
in Michigan to determine whether or not 
political contributions are prerequisite for 
postal appointments, and in Massachusetts 
postal employees are under indictment for 
putting on the payroll hundreds of persons 
who had no duties to perform. 

“We will meet in Washington on this oc- 
casion in an atmosphere of widespread public 
recognition of the dangers of enormous Gov- 
ernment waste, duplication, overlapping, 
nonessential spending, and even corruption.” 

There, in not too many words, is the rea- 
son for the existence of this citizens com- 
mittee. It is trying to serve as a watchdog 
to prevent more scandalous and extravagant 
actions within the higher echelons in the 
Federal Service. 

It is for the best interests of all Ameri- 
cans, including the President and all aspi- 
rants for the Presidency, if Congress will put 
through most of the remaining recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover report just as quickly as 
possible. The margin for corruption which 
is now too temptingly apparent in so many 
Federal divisions would be reduced to almost 
a negligible degree if these recommendations 
are adopted, and the repulsive and repeated 
discoveries of thieves and grafters within the 
Federal upper brackets could be reduced to 
such a point that the latent fear which is 
now ever-present in the mind of every 
thoughtful American would be washed away. 

Naturally, the ugly stories of what has 
been going on in Washington in recent years 
will be unveiled during the pending election 
campaigns. There is no escape, and it is 
actually a good thing for the Nation as a 
whole to have these facts brought out in 
the open so that they will serve to compel 
remedies. 

In keeping with the way a democracy is 
operated, therefore, the people of the coun- 
try have two avenues of escape from the 
black record of public service in Washing- 
ton in the past few years. They may urge 
additional adoption of the Hoover report rec- 
ommendations, which cannot fail to bring 
about considerable correctin, and they can 
also thoughtfully consider what has been 
going on when they go to the polling booth 
to choose their highest executive officers next 
fall. 

Before 1952 ends, much may be accom- 
plished to restore to our Federal service a 
note of reliability, honesty, efficiency, econ- 
omy, and sincerity. 


DEPARTMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Boston, Mass., February 6, 1952, 
Hon. EptrH Nourse RoceErs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear REPRESENTATIVE: I am enclosing 
herewith a report to Department Commander 
Timothy J. Murphy from our service office 
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which relates to the proposed closing of the 
Cushing Veterans’ Administration Hospital 
in Framingham around July 1, 1952. 

The members of the Department of Mas- 
sachusetts Veterans of Foreign Wars are 
deeply concerned as to the question of what 
will become of the tubercular and paraplegic 
patients now at Cushing as noted in para- 
graph 6 which I have marked for your atten- 
tion. 

It is well to state that all patients will 
be taken care of, but the big question is 
when and how, especially if any delays occur 
in opening up the new Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital in Jamacia Plain and where 
will the proper facilities be for paraplegics. 

Deeply grateful for your many past favors, 
I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN B. POWERS, 
Quartermaster-Adjutant. 





DEPARTMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars, 
SERVICE BUREAU, 
Boston, Mass., January 29; 1952. 
Mr. TrmoTHy J. MurPHy, 
Commander, Department of Massachu- 
setts, VFW, Boston, Mass. 

DeaR COMRADE COMMANDER: The following 
is a report of a meeting held with Dr. Francis 
Carroll at 17 Court Street, Boston. Repre- 
sented at the meeting were Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, Italian American War Veter- 
ans, Spanish American War Veterans, Amvets, 
Marine Corps League, and Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. 

Comrade Timothy O’Neil of the disabled 
American veterans presided. The opening 
remarks of the meeting were made by Com- 
rade O'Neill in which he drew the attention 
of Dr. Carroll to remarks previously made by 
him at which time he stated that he would 
attempt to assist the Veterans’ organizations 
in maintaining the Cushing Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital for veteran patients. 

Dr. Carroll explained that this was his pur- 
pose. However, he was overruled by General 
Carl Gray, Administrator of Veterans Affairs 
and Admiral Boone, Chief of Medical Facil- 
ities for the Veterans Administration. At a 
meeting held between Dr. Carroll, General 
Gray, and Admiral Boone, Dr. Carroll was in- 
formed that it would be impossible to keep 
open the Cushing Veterans Administration 
hospital after a tentative date, July 1, 1952. 
General Gray and Admiral Boone stated at 
that time that the defense department had 
received priority on this property and would 
take over regardless of any opposition con- 
fronting them. It was, therefore, necessary 
for Admiral Boone to announce the closing 
of Cushing Veterans Administration hospital 
at a dinner recently tendered him by the 
Jewish War Veterans. Dr. Carroll further 
stated at this meeting that the tentative 
date for closing Cushing would be July 1, 
1952, and the new Veterans Administration 
Hospital in Jamaica Plain to be opened tenta- 
tively, July 1, 1952. He wishes us to convey 
to our members that this date cannot be 
counted upon due to the fact that he will 
make certain that no veteran patient will be 
transferred from the Cushing Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital until adequate facili- 
ties are available. 

Dr. Carroll’s main concern in the transfer 
of patients was the paraplegic veteran. Al- 
though he did not actually state in words 
it was felt by those present that he directed 
his remarks about the paraplegic veterans 
based on the fact that he wishes to avoid a 
repetition of a scandal created some time 
ago in California when the paraplegic pa- 
tients in that State were moved to another 
area, creating great hardships on them. He 
stated that as medical director of this region 
he will make certain that no paraplegic vet- 
eran is removed from Cushing Veterans’ Ad- 
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ministration Hospital until a building is 
erected for them somewhere else in this 
Commonwealth. 

He has plans in mind to erect a building 
in addition to the existing hospital at West 
Roxbury, principally for paraplegic patients. 
He has requested through central office that 
a commission be sent to this area to study 
the site at West Roxbury for the erection 
of this proposed building to house the para- 
plegic patients. This commission will report 
to him in the very near future as to the 
advisability of constructing such a building 
on the grounds at West Roxbury hospital. 
They will further report construction costs 
and all pertinent data relative to any con- 
struction that may take place. Dr, Carroll 
has promised the commanders conference 
that he will not allow this commission to 
return to central office until he is fully sat- 
isfied that the paraplegic patients at Cushing 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital will be 
taken care of. 

A question was brought out by a com- 
mander present at the meeting as to what 
would be done with the other general medi- 
cal, surgical, tubercular, and neuropsychiat- 
ric cases now confined to Cushing Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital when it is closed. 
He stated that these patients can be trans- 
ferred when facilities are available to the new 
hospital in Jamaica Plain. However, the hos- 
pital in Jamaica Plain cannot house para- 
plegic patients and also does not have fa- 
cilities available at the present time in the 
construction plans to treat tubercular pa- 
tients. Dr. Carroll was asked the question 
what would become of the tubercular pa- 
tients now housed at Cushing Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital. He stated that he 
did not have the answer and the only thing 
that he could state was that the new hos- 
pital in Jamaica Plain cannot treat tuber- 
cular patients. 

He further stated that the Army will take 
over at some date the Cushing Veterans’ 
Administration hospital and will not accept 
a Veterans’ Administration patient for treat- 
ment purposes although the Defense Depart- 
ment does allow the United States Army to 
transfer their patients to Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital facilities for treatment. In 
my opinion this would create a great hard- 
ship upon veterans now awaiting hospitaliza- 
tion by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Dr. Carroll was sympathetic in his state- 
ments to the commanders conference and 
wished to convey to all that although he 
personally wished the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital at Framingham be kept open, 
he was overruled by higher authority. 

In the opinion of Dr. Carroll, he feels 
that nothing can be done to prevent the 
Defense Department from taking over the 
Cushing Veterans’ Administration hospital 
and when asked for his advice as to how 
we should proceed from here on in, he under- 
standably answered with, “No comment.” 

It is felt by this writer that Dr. Carroll 
has done all that he personally could in 
keeping open the Cushing Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital and only congressional 
action can prevent its closing. 

In closing, I wish to bring out one im- 
portant statement made by Dr. Carroll in 
which he brought out that if permission 
was granted by Central Office to erect addi- 
tional facilities for the treatment of para- 
plegic patients at West Roxbury that it 
would take approximately 1 year from the 
date of breaking ground before this building 
could be erected and that no paraplegic 
patient will be transferred until these pro- 
posed facilities are available. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Epwarp S. GILMARTIN, 
Service Officer. 

P. S—Newington will be made into a 

domiciliary. 
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Norwoop, Mass., February 21, 1952, 
Hon. EvirH Nourse RoGERs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: I am enclosing a letter 
which is being sent out by the employees 
of Cushing VA hospital, to Congressmen in 
their districts, and also a photostat of the 
newspaper clipping referred to in this let- 
ter, in which General Gray, Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, informed you last March 
12 of the plans for the closing of Cushing 
VA Hospital. 

Admiral Joel T, Boone, VA medical di- 
rector, recently announced that these plans 
were to be carried out with the opening of 
the new Boston VA hospital. 

Needless to say, the employees at this 
hospital are extremely upset, after giving 5 
years of devoted, loyal service, to be pushed 
aside and not considered for positions at 
the Boston hospital. 

As the enclosed clipping indicates, Gen- 
eral Gray assured you that when the closing 
of Cushing Hospital came about, its staff 
would be transferred to Boston. 

We are asking you to intervene in our 
behalf to see that this promise is kept, as 
it means a lot to the employees’ welfare. 
Would it be asking too much, in addition 
to your intervening for us in this matter, 
to insert in the CoNGREsSIONAL REcorD this 
attached letter from the Cushing employees, 
and also the substance of the clipping, also 
attached? 

I would like to request that you do not 
disclose my name when submitting this let- 
ter from the employees, for the CoNnGrREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, as I know you will appreciate 
that with the turmoil going on, and my 
position as an employee here, it would be 
harmful. 

May I congratulate you on the fine work 
which you have done in your aid and assist- 
ance to hospitalized and disabled veterans, 
I know it has been a very difficult road, but 
in spite of the many obstacles you have 
had to overcome, the job has been mag- 
nificent. 

Sincerely yours. 

Fepruary 11, 1952. 
* As an employee at Cushing VA hospital, 
I would like to comment on a newspaper ar- 
ticle which appeared in the New York Times 
and was reprinted in the Lowell Sun under 
Washington, D. C., date line on March 12, 
1951, giving advance information on the 
closing of Cushing VA hospital upon the 
completion of the new Boston VA hospital. 

To quote in part from the article: “Wash- 
ington, March 12.—Cushing General Hospi- 
tal, Framingham, will be closed when the 
new Veterans’ Administration hospital in 
Boston is completed and in operation, VA 
Chief Carl R. Gray advised Representative 
EpITtH Nourse Rocers, Republican, of Lowell, 
today. Administrator Gray assured Repre- 
sentative Rocers the Cushing hospital will 
remain open until that time and indicated 
that its staff will be transferred to Boston 
when the latter facility opens.” 

In view of this newspaper dispatch as 
quoted in part, this policy is not being car- 
ried out by those Government officials in the 
VA central office, under the leadership of 
Veterans’ Administrator Carl R. Gray, Jr. 
The first appointment to the Boston hospi- 
tal, the chief of the supply division, was 
not an employee from Cushing VA Hospital, 
but a nonveteran from Boston regional of- 
fice. Other trends indicate obligations have 
already been made by various responsible 
Officials in VA central office to other than 
Cushing VA Hospital personnel for key po- 
sitions in the new Boston hospital. 

Cushing VA Hospital has been under the 
operation of the Veterans’ Administration 
since October 1946, and the record it has 
made has been phenomenal, Its manager, 
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Dr. R. R. Gasser, is an outstanding admin- 
istrator, with a record of highest integrity, 
honesty, and administering of the best 
standards of medical practice. There is no 
better proof than to examine the records as 
they stand. He has proven that he has the 
necessary ability to administer a comparable 
operation, such as the new Boston hospital, 
and this opportunity should be given him 
and his staff of employees. 

Present appointments and obligations 
which are being made other than from 
Cushing VA Hospital staff are causing a 
great deal of unrest and insecurity among 
these career Government employees. They 
have become well aware that the only thing 
they face with these continued appoint- 
ments other than from Cushing VA hospital 
will be lowering of grades, reduction in 
force, or dismissal. 

There is no doubt that such practices as 
these in the handling of employees can cre- 
ate unfaithfulness and disunity among Gov- 
ernment career employees. Faithful em- 
ployees have always felt that it is a moral 
obligation on the part of good government 
to carry out commitments such as the one 
in the article quoted. Therefore, I am writ- 
ing you and requesting that you use every 
bit of influence possible to see that these 
commitments.are kept for the appointment 
of the manager and !? is staff at Cushing VA 
Hospital, giving them first rights of employ- 
ment at the new Boston VA hospital. 

Confidently yours, 
CUSHING EMPLOYEES, 
Cushing VA Hospital, Framingham, Mass. 


VA Witt CLOSE FRAMINGHAM VETERANS’ 
HosPITAL—CUSHING GENERAL To BE ABAN- 
DONED WHEN BosTon UNIT OPENS 


WASHINGTON, March 12.—Cushing General 
Hospital, Framingham, will be closed when 
the new Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
in Boston is completed and in operation, VA 
Chief Carl R. Gray advised Representative 
EpirH Nourse Rocers, Republican, of Lowell, 
today. 

Administrator Gray assured Representative 
Rocers the Cushing hospital will remain 
open until that time and indicated that its 
staff will be transferred to Boston when the 
latter facility opens. 

Administrator Gray also stated, in a let- 
ter to the Lowell Republican, that the VA 
feels it has adequate facilities to serve domi- 
ciliary patients in the New England area. 
Representative Rocers is sponsoring a bill to 
authorize the building of a soldiers home in 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Gray pointed out that the VA has no 
authority to exceed its present ceiling of 
131,000 beds. He expressed the view that the 
VA’s hospital at Bath, N. Y., is adequately 
equipped to take care of domiciliary patients 
in the Northeast. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 

DEPARTMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS, INC., 

Boston, February 7, 1952. 
The Honorable EpirH Nourse RoGERs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mrs. RoGers: The American 
Legion, Department of Massachusetts, is very 
much concerned with the reductions in force 
that have taken place in the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service due to budget cuts by re- 
cent session of Congress. 

The Veterans Employment Service, a di- 
vision of the Department of Labor, is charged 
with the supervision of the employment of 
veterans, especially disabled veterans, and 
has been trained over a period of years to 
effectively handle this important rehabilita- 
tion job. Their efforts for the past couple 
of years have been focused on the disabled 
veterans and despite the fact that employ- 
ment in the country is high, there are still 
hundreds of disabled veterans seeking assist- 
ance in finding employment in Massachu- 
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setts. Among this group are many amputees 
and those with serious disabilities that re- 
quire much more time and specialized effort 
to place than the able-bodied veteran. 

We of the American Legion view these re- 
ductions in force as shameful and a repudia- 
tion of the pledge made during the fighting, 
that every assistance would be provided for 
the economic rehabilitation of those injured 
in battle. 

The Department of Massachusetts at its 
convention in 1951 in Holyoke, Mass., dis- 
cussed the reductions that had taken place 
over the past few years and passed a resolu- 
tion asking Congress to provide adequate 
funds to maintain this important agency. 
At the national convention in Miami last 
year the convention unanimously passed @ 
similar resolution, copy of which is enclosed. 

Hearings are now being held on the budget 
of the Department of Labor by the subcom- 
mittee of the Appropriations Committee, 
whose chairman is Representative FocArty 
of Rhode Island. 

We urge you to do all in your power to 
assure that this service will not have to 
further reduce its small force, thereby deny- 
ing the needed assistance to the severely 
disabled—to acquire that last phase of re- 
habilitation—employment. 

Very truly yours, 

J. LEo AsH, 
Department Commander. 
COLEMAN C. CURRAN, 
Adjutant, 
RESOLUTION 404 


Whereas it is the established policy of the 
Federal Government to assume responsibili- 
ty for the rehabilitation and welfare of its 
veterans; and 

Whereas all competent authorities agree 
that no rehabilitation is complete without 
establishment in gainful employment, and 

Whereas because of *he changing economic 
pattern, employment in any one area is not 
and never will be a stable condition but 
transcends local and State boundaries; and 

Whereas serious difficulties are being en- 
countered in the placement of disabled vet- 
erans and older veterans in the change-over 
in industry from nondefense work to defense 
work; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
tends to economize on all appropriations for 
veterans’ service at a time when such serv- 
ices are needed, not only for the veterans of 
World War I and World War II, but for the 
veterans of the Korean campaign, who will 
be returning to civilian life in ever-increas- 
ing numbers the latter part of 1951 and in 
1952; and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Employment Serv- 
ice has been subject in the intervening years 
to repeated efforts to reduce the personnel by 
cutting the appropriations for the service 
and thereby eliminating the procuring of job 
opportunities for veterans, especially dis- 
abled veterans; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion in na- 
tional convention assembled at Miami, Fia., 
October 15-18, 1951, recommends that Con- 
gress appropriate adequate funds so that the 
Veterans’ Employment Service can make con- 
tinuous progress in the development of its 
service to veterans and disabled veterans in 
the field of gainful employment, and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to all Members of the Congress. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Kansas City, Mo., February 14, 1952, 
Mrs. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. RoGers: The Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, at its fifty-second national en- 
campment, held in New York City, August 
26-31, 1951, adopted resolution No. 148, a 
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copy of which is enclosed for your informa- 

tion. 

We are also enclosing suggested draft of 
a bill which we believe is proper and suffi- 
cient to give legislative effect to this reso- 
lution. I shall appreciate it if you will please 
introduce this bill on our behalf, 

Respectfully yours, 
Omar B. KETCHUM, 
Director. 
RESOLUTION 148. INCREASE NoN-SERVICE-CON- 
NECTED PENSION FOR WIDOWS 

Whereas the cost of living and other neces- 
sities of life are at an all-time-high level, 
widows and dependents of World War I and II 
in receipt of non-service-connected death 
pension find same insufficient to carry them 
through: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the fifty-second annual en- 
campment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, That we recommend 
legislation to increase rate of non-service- 
connected pension for widows from $42 to 
$60 a month, with proportional increase for 
dependent children. 

Approved by the fifty-second annual en- 
campment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, New York City, August 
26-31, 1951. 

Submitted by Department of Montana to 
committee on rehabilitation and welfare 
service. 

A bill to increase the monthly rates of pen- 
sion payable to certain dependents of de- 
ceased veterans of World War I, World War 
II, and of service on or after June 27, 1950 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 

act of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 1281), as 

amended (38 U.S. C. 504), is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The monthly rates of pension shall 
be as follows: Widow but no child, $60; 
widow and one child, $75 (with $8.50 for 
each additional child): no widow but one 
child, $30; no widow but two children, $45 
(equally divided); no widow but three chil- 
dren, $60 (equally divided), with $6.50 for 
each additional child (the total amount to be 
equally divided) .” 

Sec. 2. The rates provided by this act shall 
be effective the first day of the second cal- 
endar month following its enactment. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. CANFIELD] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


LITHUANIA’S FOURTH OF JULY 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Lithu- 
ania was the first of the little democratic 
nations to. disappear behind the iron cur- 
tain. It is now a police state and its peo- 
ple suffer from mass deportations, night 
arrests, phoney trials, and speedy exe- 
cutions. 

To liberty-loving Lithuanians Febru- 
ary 16 is a day always to be remembered. 
It is their independence day, their fourth 
of July. It was on that date 34 years ago 
that their country became free and inde- 
pendent—a status to be enjoyed for only 
20 years. Now again it is a subject na- 
tion—a Russian satellite. 

During the happy days between World 
Wars I and II, when Lithuania was free, 
its government was wont on every Febru- 
ary 16 to give its citizenry and all the 
world a balance sheet showing the prog- 
ress of its people in modernizing its econ- 
omy and improving their lot. Those 
were the days when Lithuania was 
known as the land of crosses. While the 
wood and metal crosses are fewer now, 
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the crosses in the hearts and minds of 
this brave people cannot be counted. 

I addressed a gathering of 400 mem- 
bers of a Lithuanian-American organiza- 
tion in my home city of Paterson, N. J., 
yesterday. I was given a most beautiful 
book describing in words and pictures 
the remarkable growth of Lithuania 
during the free years. It was the gift of 
Anthony Masionis, a displaced person, 
who once taught in a Lithuanian 
university. 

I told my audience there were hopeful 
signs, the most important being the be- 
lated awareness by Americans of the 
Communist threat. We know now that 
the United States of America is the main 
target. Then, too, we are receiving re- 
ports that the bold and brave Lithu- 
anian underground is worrying the 
Soviets as they have never been worried 
before. Our Senate is preparing to 
ratify the Genocide Convention pact, and 
during the last few days approximately 
30 speeches have been made on the floor 
of the House and Senate, all giving as- 
surance to Lithuania we in America have 
not forgotten their terrible ordeal and 
their desire to be free. 

Action is now supplanting lip service. 

There is real cause for encouragement. 


LABOR AND THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
progress of labor in the United States 
toward the right of collective bargaining 
and its emancipation from court domi- 
nation of past years through the use of 
the injunction has been a hard and 
painful journey. The period of exploi- 
tation of human beings is well known to 
labor and to all thinking Americans. 

During the past 20 years under Demo- 
cratic administrations labor has made its 
greatest progress. It is well for labor to 
remember this. 

There is just as much need for labor 
to be watchful and to be on its guard 
today to protect the progress made as it 
was when labor fought long and hard 
to obtain its present gains. 

There are powerful forces in the coun- 
try today who are trying to turn back 
the pages of the past 20 years and to 
again subject labor in America to the 
conditions that existed prior to 1932. 

Labor I repeat, should be “on its 
guard.” 

Labor should, as I am confident it will, 
remember its friends. 

The Democratic Party is the stalwart 
friend of labor. 

The great majority of the Democrats 
have clearly shown this throughout the 
years. This cannot be said of the other 
political party. 

As an illustration of the organized 
forces existing hostile to labor and its 
best interest, on February 12, 1952, a 
National Industrial Relations Confer- 
ence sponsored by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the Cham- 
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ber of Commerce at Pittsburgh, took 
place in Pittsburgh, Pa. One of the 
principal speakers at this conference was 
the labor-relations adviser to the west 
coast shipping interests. Showing the 
tenor of his remarks, the headline of the 
New York Times of February 13 termed 
it “Get-tough policy urged on industry.” 
The get-tough policy was in relation to 
labor. For example, the speaker sug- 
gested that a few unsuccessful strikes 
would temper labor’s demands. 

As we analyze these remarks, we un- 
derstand the significance of same. 
Without regard to the justice of a par- 
ticular dispute in the industrial field, the 
person who made these remarks was 
urging management to refuse to nego- 
tiate or approach negotiations in good 
faith; to impuga the motives of repre- 
sentatives of labor; to force some strikes; 
to use the economic power possessed to 
force a strike and to call a strike, thereby 
bringing about a series of such strikes 
for the purpose of forcing and throwing 
labor back again to the subservient and 
defenseless position it occupied not so 
many years ago. 

This speech, made to a conference held 
in Pittsburgh, which was attended by 
300 spokesmen of industry, is a warning 
to labor. It should be evidence to labor 
as to the future efforts by those who 
oppose the progress made by labor, both 
organized and unorganized, under the 
Democratic Party. 

Without regard to some of the disap- 
pointments of labor but viewing the 
whole picture of the past 20 years and 
comparing that picture with the years 
from March 4, 1921, to March 4, 1933, 
when the Republican Party was in con- 
trol of the Federal Government, the best 
interest of labor, both organized and un- 
organized, calls for the continuance of 
the Democratic Party in control of the 
Federal Government and of the Congress 
in the years that lie ahead. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Hart (at the request of Mr. How- 
ELL), for 2 days on account of illness. 

Mr. Foranp (at the request of Mr. 
Priest) , for 1 week on account of death 
in the family. 

Mr. Lane (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack), for an indefinite period, on 
account of illness. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas, for 2 days, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, on account of nec- 
essary absence from the city. 

Mr. ENGLE, for the week of February 
18, on account of official business, 


THE YALTA AGREEMENT 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, a week 
ago today marked the seventh anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Yalta Pact. an 
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agreement which has had a lot to do with 
the present tragedy of the Polish people. 
While it may be claimed by some that 
our country’s participation in it was well- 
intentioned, subsequent events have re- 
sulted in a rather disheartening and dis- 
illusioning situation. 

The concessions made at the time to 
Communist Russia enabled Stalin and 
his evil followers to enslave millions of 
people of Central and Eastern Europe 
and Asia. As one of the results many of 
the Polish people have lost all hope for 
freedom and independence and we are 
now faced with a heavy moral responsi- 
bility to formulate some effective policy 
tending to the liberation of Poland and 
the other enslaved nations now domi- 
nated by Russian Communist imperial- 
ism. 

It has often been said thet the true 
measure of 2 people’s greatness is in its 
fidelity to native ideals. If this be true, 
the Polish people are without peer, for 
they have resisted the forces of oppres- 
sion and tyranny in the face of almost 
insurmountable odds. They have estab- 
lished a record of achievement and moral 
courage which is a shining example to 
the people of all nations. 

Poland’s contribution to the success 
of the Allied Nations during World War 
II and the fight of her brave people to 
preserve western civilization as they had 
on several previous occasions make it 
incumbent upon us to keep faith with 
them at this time when their long- 
cherished freedom is once again in 
chains. If we are to have a lasting peace, 


it must of necessity rest upon a solid 


foundation of justice. Such justice de- 
mands that we build a world where in- 
tolerance and aggression are only bitter 
memories of the past and where the 
ideals of liberty and freedom of worship 
are adhered to by all the nations of the 
“world. I trust the day is not far distant 
when the Yalta agreement is declared 
invalid. 


THE VOICE OF DEMOCRACY 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the First Iowa District and the State of 
Iowa are exceedingly proud of the out- 
standing achievement of Miss Mara Gay 
Masselink, a 15-year-old high school girl 
of Burlington, Iowa, who is one of the 
four winners of the Voice of Democracy 
contest conducted annually among the 
high school students of the Nation under 
the sponsorship of the National Associa- 
tion of Radio and Television Broadcas- 
ters, the Radio and Television Manufac- 
turers Association, and the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, with the 
endorsement of the United States Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
I congratulate and commend the win- 
ners and the sponsors of this outstand- 
ing event. 

I have just had luncheon with the 
winners in the Voice of Democracy con- 
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test. Their visit in Washington is one 
of the outstanding events of my own 
service in Congress. They are here now 
as guests of their hosts who are the 
sponsors of this contest in which more 
than a million young people competed. 
I have had a grand visit also with Miss 
Masselink’s father and mother, Rev. and 
Mrs. B. H. Masselink, and her brother 
Gerrit, of Burlington, Iowa. The Masse- 
link family is « truly outstanding family 
worthy of the honor and recognition won 
by Mara Gay. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include with my remarks a news re- 
lease of February 8, announcing the re- 
sults of this year’s Voice of Democracy 
Contest. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hays 
of Arkansas). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I congratulate 
and commend the four winners and the 
sponsors of this outstanding event. 

[News release of the Voice of Democracy] 

WasHincTon, D. C., February 8.—Four 
young high-school students from Colorado, 
Iowa, Louisiana, and New York have been 
selected as the four coequal winners of the 
fifth annual Voice of Democracy contest. 

The selections of the national judges were 
announced today by Robert K. Richards, 
chairman of the National Voice of Democracy 
Committee, and director of public affairs for 
the National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, which annually co- 
sponsors the broadcast competition with the 
Radio-Television Manufacturers Association 
and the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. It is endorsed by the United 
States Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. Associate Justice Tom C. Clark, of 
the United States Supreme Court, is serving 
again as honorary national chairman. 

The four winners from a field of over 
1,000,000 contestants throughout the United 
States are: Dwight Clark, Jr., 18, Fort Col- 
lins High School senior, Fort Collins, Colo.; 
Mara Gay Massilink, 15, Burlington High 
School junior, Burlington, Iowa; George A. 
Frilot, III, 17, Jesuits High School senior, 
New Orleans, La.; Thaddeus S. Zolkiewicz, 17, 
Canisius High School senior, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The radio stations sponsoring the winners 
are: KCOL, Fort Collins, Colo., Ellis Atte- 
berry, general manager; KBUR, Burlington, 
Iowa; G. M. McDermott, president-general 
manager; WWL, New Orleans, La., W. H. 
Summerville, general manager; and WBEN, 
Buffalo, N. Y., C. Robert Thompson, general 
manager. 

The winners, who wrote and voiced the 
best 5-minute broadcast scripts on the sub- 
ject, I Speak for Democracy, today are 
looking forward to a trip to Washington, 
D. C., for Awards Week. They are being 
brought to the Nation’s capital by the spon- 
sors, and while in Washington will meet the 
President of the United States, Members of 
Congress and the Supreme Court and other 
high Government and military leaders and 
visit the historic points of interest. At the 
annual awards luncheon on Washington’s 
Birthday, Friday, February 22, at the Statler 
Hotel, each will receive a $500 college scholar- 
ship, their choice of radio or television re- 
ceivers, and other prizes. Dr. Earl J. Mc- 
Grath, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, will preside at the awards luncheon 
and the scholarships will be presented to 
the students by Senator Marcarer CHASE 
SmirH of Maine. 

The youngsters will also broadcast to the 
youth of the world over raaio-television net- 
works and the Voice of America. 
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The winners, scheduled to arrive in Wash- 
ington on Thursday, February 14, will be 
taken to Williamsburg, Va., the cradle of 
democracy, for the week end of February 15- 
18 as honored guests of John D. Rockefeller 
II, and the Williamsburg Foundation, 
While there they will participate in appro- 
priate ceremonies commemorating the 
founding of our democratic Government. 

The panel of outstanding Americans who 
judged the finalists and selected the na- 
tional winners was comprised of: Joseph B. 
Chaplin, president, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals; Wayne Coy, 
Chairman, Federal Communications Com- 
mission; the Right Reverend Angus Dun, 
bishop, Episcopal diocese of Washington, D. 
C.; Harold E. Fellows, president, National As- 
sociation of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters; Senator James W. Fulbright, of Ar- 
kansas; Miss Jan Geister, winner 1947-48 
Voice of Democracy Contest; Mrs. Hiram 
Cole Houghton, president, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; Philip Murray, 
president, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions; Seymour N. Siegel, president, Na- 
tional Association of Educational Broadcast- 
ers; Senator Smith; Gen. Hoyt 8S. Van- 
denberg, Chief of Staff, United States Air 
Force; Glen McDaniel, president, Radio-Tel- 
evision Manufacturers Association. 

This panel, like those at the State and 
regional levels, judged the winners by means 
of transcriptions identified only by code 
number so that the judges did not know the 
identity of the contestants. 

The 1951-52 Voice of Democracy Contest 
opened last October in conjunction with 
National Radio and Television Week. Tenth- 
eleventh-, and twelfth-grade students of ap- 
proximately 30,000 public, private and 
parochial schools across the Nation and in 
the Territories first listened to model ad- 
dresses delivered by eminent Americans and 
broadcast over the Nation’s radio stations. 
Then each contestant wrote his own 5-min- 
ut? broadcast script. School and com- 
munity eliminations followed, and State 


- winners were determined from the tran- 


scriptions of the community winners. 

Broadcasters, radio-television distributors, 
and dealers and United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce chapters throughout the 
United States cooperated to arrange for the 
contests and prizes in the schools, commu- 
nities, and States. The transcriptions of 
the State and Territorial winners were sent 
to national contest headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where the National VOD Com- 
mittee auditioned them to select the 12 
finalists. 

The finalists’ transcriptions were then de- 
livered to the national judges for the selec- 
tion of the fqur winners. 

The selection of the New Orleans winner 
in the final four marks the second consecu- 
tive year in which Louisiana has been rep- 
resented by a national winner. Colorado 
this year also produced its second national 
winner since the origination of the compe- 
tition. The State had a winner in the 
1949-50 contest. 

Described by United States Commissioner 
of Education McGrath as the contest for 
high schools, the 1951-52 Voice of Democ- 
racy contest has been one of the most suc- 
cessful since the competition started. The 
first Voice of Democracy contest in 1947-48 
attracted some 30,000 students from 28 
States. This year, for the second time in 
a row, the entries soared to more than a 
million from throughout the country and its 


possessions. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY AND 
COST ACCOUNTING 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
June 1949, as a member of the Office of 
the Chief, Army Field Forces, stationed 
at Fort Monroe, Va., I had the happy 
mission of lecturing to 5 out of 6 of 
our Army headquarters, on supply econ- 
omy: The need of giving our taxpayers 
the most defense for their dollars. 

The other day, a friend who worked 
with me on that series of lectures, sent 
me a letter stating what he thought was 
a deficiency in the efficient operation 
of the Armed Forces. I phoned his ob- 
servations to the office of the Secretary 
of the Army, Mr. Frank Pace, and re- 
ceived, in reply, a letter which I would 
like to make a part of the REcorp at this 
time. It shows an adroit use by the 
Department of the Army of superior 
management cost techniques. I trust it 
will help give the taxpayer more for his 
defense dollar. 

Secretary Pace’s letter is as follows: 


FEBRUARY 14, 1952. 
Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear AL: My secretary gave me your tele- 
phone message of 24 January concerning a 
suggestion received from a friend of yours in 
the Army. It is gratifying to have this ad- 
ditional instance of an Army man looking at 
the activity in which he is engaged from the 
standpoints of cost and efficiency. The sub- 
stance of his suggestion, and more, we have 
been in the process of implementing since 
I came to the Department. 

Our former budget system was converted 
at the beginning of the current fiscal year 
to a performance basis. As you know, this 
is based on cost accounting which will dis- 
close the accrued costs of operations and in- 
ventory values as well as the sources of funds 
and other resources available for the opera- 
tion of each installation. A pilot model of 
this system is under test at Fort Knox, Ky. 
Additional tests are in progress at New Or- 
leans port of embarkation and Third Army 
headquarters, where methods of integrating 
disbursing and accounting operations for the 
achievement of economy and greater effi- 
ciency are being developed. Our budget for 
fiscal year 1953 has been developed on the 
basis of estimates by major commands 
throughout the United States and overseas 
areas. We have compiled supplementary 
data showing by individual installation the 
detailed operating costs of each activity— 
right down to the number and grade of per- 
sonnel employed in order to ascertain the 
“installation” cost of carrying out the Army’s 
mission. In Army-operated manufacturing 
activities, Army industrial fund projects are 
being installed this year. In this type of 
operation working capital is fixed, and since 
costs of operation must be recovered from 
the sales of product to the using branches of 
the Army, the costs of items produced are of 
primary concern to management. These new 
systems, I believe, will accomplish exactly 
what your friend had in mind. 

Another project has been initiated to de- 
velop over-all Army work measurement sys- 
tems and staffing guides in order to measure 
the volume of work turned out by individuals 
and groups and to compare this volume with 
the amount of work they should have turned 
out based on an established standard of per- 
formance. When this system is used in con- 
junction with cost accounting, we will have 
both the means of comparing volume of 
work produced and also its costs. When 
completed, this project will provide still an- 
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other management tool with which to locate 
inefficiency and excess costs. 

I am sorry I was not in the office when you 
called. However, I am glad you left the mes- 
sage forme. There is no subject closer to my 
heart, because upon the economic strength 
of our Nation depends to a very large degree 
the future of western civilization. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK Pace, Jr., 
Secretary of the Army. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Lucas, and to include a statement 
regarding Billy Graham’s revival and a 
sermon he delivered on yesterday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD in two instances and to 
include in one extraneous matter. 

Mr. FISHER to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include excerpts from tésti- 
mony before the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor and also to extend his 
remarks and include an editorial. 

Mr. Bo.iine in two instances and to 
include in one an editorial and in the 
other an article. 

Mrs. Kee ani to include an address 
delivered by Mr. H. A. Hayes. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI in two instances and to 
include in one extraneous matter. 

Mr. Reams and to include an editorial 
appearing in the Toledo Blade. 

Mr. ANGELL and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Burpicx. 

Mr. Aparr in two instances, to include 
in one a newspaper article, and in the 
other a radio speech. 

Mr. WILLiaMs of New York, and to in- 
clude an address delivered by Hon. 
JOSEPH W. MakTIN, JR., at a Lincoln Day 
dinner on Monday, February 11. 

Mrs. Botton (at the request of Mr. 
MarrTIN of Massachusetts) and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Patterson in two instances and to 
include editorials. 

Mr. Merrow and to include a resolu- 
tion adopted by the New Hampshire 
Weekly Publishers Association at its an- 
nual meeting, January 18. 

Mr. Wooprvurr and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. JouHnson and to include a maga- 
zine article. 

Mr. SHEEHAN and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. But ter and to include an article 
from the Wall Street Journal. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri (at the request 
of Mr. RIEHLMAN) and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois and to include a 
letter from a constituent. 

Mr. DoLLiver and to include some ma- 
terial about the State of Iowa. 

Mr. E.t.iott in two instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BaKEWELL (at the request of Mr, 
ARENDS) and to include an editorial. 

Mr. DENNY. 

Mr. Murray of Wisconsin (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Davis of Wisconsin) and to 
include some correspondence. 

Mr. PHILBIN in two instances. 

Mr. Poutson in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. 
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Mr. KLuczynskI (at the request of Mr. 
MACHROWICZ). 

Mr. Price (at the request of Mr. MacH- 
ROWICZ). 

Mr. CANFIELD in two instances and to 
include extraneous material. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas and to include 
a joint statement by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. O’Haral, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Javits], and him- 
self. 

Mr. McCormack and to include an ad- 
dress recently made by the former dis- 
tinguished Member, and present Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission, 
Hon. Robert Ramspeck. 

Mr. Jupp in three instances in each to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. PaTTEN and to include an editorial. 

Mr. CANFIELD, and to include extracts 
from a speech delivered by Gen. Carlos 
P. Romulo, Philippine Ambassador to 
the United States, and permanent Philli- 
pine delegate to the United Nations, be- 
fore the Rotary Club of Paterson, N. J., 
on February 14, 1952. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 44 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, February 19, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1159. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1952 in the amount of $1,053,000 
for the Department of Labor (H. Doc. No. 
357); to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 

1160. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting pro- 
posed supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1952, in the amount of $360,248,- 
806, for the legislative and judicial branches 
of the Government and for various depart- 
ments and agencies of the executive branch 
(H. Doc. No. 358); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and ordered to be printed. 

1161. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1953 in the amount of $1,900,000 
for the Department of the Interior (H. Dec. 
No. 359); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 

1162. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1953 in the amount of $7,700,000 
for the Department of Defense for Civil 
Functions, Department of the Army (H. Doc, 
No. 360); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 

1163. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed provision pertaining to 
an estimate for the fiscal year 1953 for the 
Federal Security Agency (H. Doc. No. 351); 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

1164. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1953 in the amount of $65,000 for 
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the Department of Commerce (H. Doc. No. 
362); to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 

1165. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1953 in the amount of $155,000 
for the Department of Commerce (H. Doc. 
No. 363); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 

1166. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1953 in the amount of $1,400,000 
for the Department of Commerce (H. Doc. 
No. 364); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 

1167. A letter from the Chief Justice of 
the United States, transmitting reports of 
the regular annual meeting, and a special 
meeting of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States, held at Washington, D. C., 
September 24-26, 1951, and March 19-20, 
1951, respectively, along with recommenda- 
tions of the conference with respect to legis- 
lative proposals (H. Doc. No. 365); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed. 

1168. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 1211 of Public Law 759, ap- 
proved September 6, 1950, relative to Viola- 
tions of subsection (h), relative to the ap- 
propriation of “Support of United States 
Prisoners, 1952”; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

1169. A letter from the Attorney General 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Salvador Portillo or Salvador Portillo-Moreno 
or Salva‘or Moreno, file No. A-7189019 CR 
86175; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1170. A letter from the Attorney General 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Jesus Veserro or Jesus Beserra-Hernandez, 
file No. A-4920577 CR 34721, requesting that 
it be withdrawn from those now pending be- 
fore the Congress and returned to the juris- 
diction of the Department of Justice; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1171. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled, “A bill to amend section 301, 

*Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 to 
further limit the jurisdiction of boards of 
review established under that section; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1172. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled, “A bill to authorize 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
transfer, without reimbursement, to the De- 
partment of the Army the Birmingham Gen- 
eral Hospital, Van Nuys, Calif.”; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 5904. A bill to provide for the 
administration and discipline of the National 
Security Training Corps, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1376). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were intrcduced and 
severally referred as follows: . 

By Mr. BROWNSON: 

H. R. 6658. A bill to incorporate the United 
Mexican Border Veterans; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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H. R. 6659. A bill to amend the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951 to provide for the termina- 
tion of assistance to any nation which does 
not make a full contribution to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the defense 
strength of the free world; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 6660. A bill to provide for the grant- 
ing of financial aid to Israel; to the Come 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CHATHAM: 

H.R. 6661. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H. R. 6662. A bill relating to the adminis- 
trative jurisdiction of certain public lands 
in the State of Oregon; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GREGORY: 

H. R. 6663. A bill to waive the payment of 
premiums on Government life insurance and 
national service life insurance policies for 
certain aged and destitute veterans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 6664. A bill to provide paid-up insur- 
ance for certain aged veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 6665. A bill to authorize the Boerd 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to establish daylight-saving time in the 
District; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

H. R. 6666. A bill relating to the payment 
of World War veterans’ adjusted compensa- 
tion in certain cases of the veteran’s con- 
tinued absence from home for a period of 
15 years; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KEARNEY: 

H. R. 6667. A bill to liberalize the marriage 
requirements for compensation and pension 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H. R. 6668. A bill to authorize promotions 
from apprentice to journeyman in the Gov- 
ernment service to be made on a permanent 
basis, to provide credit for promotion and 
retention purposes for graduate apprentices, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 6669. A bill to indemnify drivers of 
motor vehicles of the postal service against 
liability ‘or damages arising out of the op- 
eration of such vehicles in the performance 
of official duties; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H. R. 6670. A bill to amend Veterans Reg- 
ulations to establish for persons who serve in 
the Armed Forces during wartime a 1-year 
presumption of service connection for ulcera- 
tive colitis; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H. R. 6671. A bill to pay tribal funds to 
issue of members of the Ojibway or Chip- 
pewa Tribe; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H. R. 6672. A bill to transfer to the Indian 
tribes of Arizona control over their tribal 
funds; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H. R. 6673. A bill to provide an additional 
income-tax exemption for a taxpayer sup- 
porting a child who is an invalid; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RHODES: 

H. R. 6674. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act to pro- 
vide that certain members of the National 
Guard and other Reserve components, who 
served during World War II, shall be released 
from active duty upon completing 17 months’ 
active duty after June 24, 1950; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, 
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By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H. R. 6675. A bill to authorize the convey- 
ance of lands in the Hoopa Valley Indian 
Reservation to the State of California or to 
the Hoopa unified school district for use for 
school purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia (by re- 
quest) : 

H.R. 6676. A bill to amend certain tax 
laws applicable to the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. WIER: 

H. R. 6677. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a chapel at the Fort Snelling 
National Cemetery, Minn.; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. J. Res. 380. Joint resolution to provide 
the power of subpena in certain investiga- 
tions relating to improper and illegal conduct 
in the transaction of the business of the 
Government of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

H. J. Res. 381. Joint resolution to provide 
that royalties received under certain mineral 
leases governing submerged lands of the Con- 
tinental Shelf shall be set aside in the Treas- 
ury for use as grants-in-aid of medical edu- 
cation and research and the construction and © 
operation of hospitals and other community 
health facilities; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H. Res. 523. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a continuing investi- 
gation and study of the utilization of mili- 
tary manpower and the procurement of serv- 
ices, supplies, and matériel by the Armed 
Forces; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. COX: 

H. Res. 524. Resolution to amend rule 
XXXVI of the Rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WOOD of Georgia: 

H. Res. 525. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of the publica- 
tion entitled “The Shameful Years” for the 
use of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

H. Res. 526. Resolution to authorize the 
expenditure of certain funds for the ex- 
penses of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. GOODWIN: Memorial of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature memorializing Con- 
gress to enact a Federal Fair Employment 
Practices Act; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature memorializing Congress in favor of 
the enactment of legislation granting aid to 
the Israeli Government; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature urging Congress to lower the pre- 
miums on national service life insurance; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADAIR: 
H. R. 6678. A bill for the relief of Megumi 
Numajiri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.R. 6679. A bill for the relief of Lajos 
Schmidt and his wife, Magda; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARDEN: 

H. R. 6680. A bill for the relief of E. C. 

Mills; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. D’EWART: 

H. R. 6681. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to John B. Cummins; to 
the Committee cn Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H. R. 6682. A bill for the relief of Brother 
Julian Chrosciechowski; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By MR. MULTER: 

H. R. 6683. A bill for the relief of Rosario 

Gambino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H. R. 6684. A bill for the relief of Gisa 
Pavarelli and son, Mauro Pavarelli; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’TOOLE (by request) : 

H. R. 6685. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Pugliese; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6686. A bill for the relief of Costas 
George Kaloyios; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 6687. A bill for the relief of Winston 
A. FitzRoy; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 6688. A bill for the relief of Dr. Mar- 
celino J. Avecilla and Dr. Teodora A. Fide- 
lino-Avecilla; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 6689. A bill for the relief of Anesti 
N. Baicousheff; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


556. By Mr. GOODWIN: Resolution of the 
Lt. Frances Y. Slanger Post, No. 313, of the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States 
of America that the Congress of the United 
States of America pass appropriate legislation 
to grant to the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States of America a national charter; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

557. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 51 mem- 
bers of the Mount Pleasant Presbyterian 
Church of Darlington, Pa., opposing the ap- 
pointment of a representative to the Vatican; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

558. By Mr. JUDD: Petition of numerous 
Minneapolis parents urging passage of legis- 
lation to prohibit alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising over the radio, television, in magazines, 
and newspapers; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

559. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Student 
Council, Swarthmore College, stating their 
opposition to universal military training; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

560. Also, petition of South Miami Town- 
send Club No. 1, Miami, Fla., requesting 
passage of House bills 2678 and 2679 known 
as the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

561. Also, petition of Orlando Townsend 
Club No. 2, Orlando, Fla., requesting passage 
of House bills 2678 and 2679 known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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SENATE 


TvuESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 
10, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
jan, on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Father of all mankind, we come con- 
scious that our best contrivings and our 
wisest plans will stand but as mute mon- 
uments of futility in a valley of dry bones 
unless upon them all Thou shalt breathe 
the breath of life. If, chastened by Thy 
immutable laws, a shattered world is at 
last to leave behind mutual slaughter, 
exploitation, suspicion, and hatred and 
march together, no matter how long the 
way, toward a fairer earth in which na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, neither shall learn war any more, 
then only Thy pillar of cloud and of fire 
can lead to that golden era. 

In this high hour when with all na- 
tions we stand in the valley of decision, 
with the solemn realization that of those 
to whom much has been given, much 
shall be required, anxious about the na- 
tional welfare, we lift our fervent 
prayer: Send out Thy light and Thy 
truth; let them lead us from the city of 
destruction; let them bring us to Thy 
holy hill of an abundant life and a just 
peace. We ask it in the Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFar.anp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
February 18, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 2131. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to investigate and report 
to the Congress on the conservation, devel- 
opment, and utilization of the water re- 
sources of Hawaii; 

H.R. 5598. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey a par- 
cel of land to the Mount Olivet Cemetery As- 
sociation, Salt Lake City, Utah; 

H. R. 5633. An act to approve a contract 
negotiated with the irrigation districts on 
the Owyhee Federal project, to authorize its 
execution, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 5951. An act to add certain federally 
owned land to the Mound City Group Na- 
tional Monument, in the State of Ohio, and 
for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jonnston of South 
Carolina, and by unanimous consent, the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 


February 19 


was authorized to meet today during the 
session of the Senate. 

On request of Mr. JonnstTon of South 
Carolina, and by unanimous consent, 
the Subcommittee on Internal Security 
of the Committee on the Judiciary was 
authorized to meet today during the ses- 
sion of the Senate. 

On request of Mr. HoLianp, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Public Roads of the Committee on 
Public Works was authorized to con- 
tinue its session this afternoon during 
the session of the Senate. 

On request of Mr. Hory, and by unani- 
mous consent, the Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
was authorized to sit during the session 
of the Senate today. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to transact routine business 
without debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


EXECUTIV™ COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred, as indicated: 


REPORT OF VIOLATION OF PusBLIc Law 759, RE- 
LATING TO APPLICATION FOR SUPPORT OF 
UNITED STATES PRISONERS 


A letter from the Attorney General, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, a violation of sec- 
tion 1211, subsection (h), of Public Law 759, 
relating to the appropriation for support of 
United States prisoners to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAMES 


Three letters from the Attorney General, 
withdrawing the names of Cruz Del Toro- 
Composano, Jesus Veserro or Jesus Beserra- 
Hernandez, and Salvador Portillo or Salvador 
Portillo-Moreno or Salvador Moreno from re- 
ports relating to aliens whose deportation 
had been suspended, transmitted to the Sen- 
ate on July 2, August 1, and August 14, 1951, 
respectively; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


REPORT ON PAYMENTS TO CERTAIN SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the activities of the Department of the Inter- 
ior in providing assistance to public-school 
districts serving areas in which the construc- 
tion of projects or features of projects, by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, cast an undue bur- 
den upon the facilities of such districts, for 
the fiscal year 1951 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


REPOR™ OF PACIFIC MARINE FISHERIES 
CoMMISSION 

A letter from the Secretary, Pacific Marine 
Fisheries Commission, Portland, Oreg., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
Commission for the year 1951 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF JUDICIAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
° UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, trans- 
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mitting, pursuant to law, reports of the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States, held at 
Washington, D. C., September 24-26 
and March 19-20, 1951, respectively (with 
accompanying reports); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REporT OF NATIONAL PARK TRUST FUND BOARD 

A letter from the secretary, National Park 
Trust Fund Board, Department of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of the National Park Trust Fund Board, for 
the fiscal year 1951 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


AvupIT REPORT ON RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1951 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 


AupIT REPORT ON FEDERAL HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Federal Housing 
Administration, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1951 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 

Senate and referred as indicated: 
By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by Major John A. 
Logan Camp, No. 32, United Spanish War 
Veterans, Binalonan, Pangasinan, Philip- 
pine Islands, favoring the enactment of 
House bill 4394, to provide certain increases 
in the monthly rates of compensation and 
pension payable to veterans and their de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Sheboygan, Wis., fa- 
voring the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide for the construction and development 
of the St. Lawrence seaway; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the Walnut Grove Baptist Church, of Lodi- 
burg, Ky., signed by Wilbur B. Keys, clerk, 
remonstrating against the appointment of 
an ambassador to the Vatican; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Puerto Rico, San Juan, P. R., 
relating to the confirmation of the nomina- 
tion of Clemente Ruiz Nazario, to be judge 
of the United States District Court for Puerto 
Rico; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A cablegram in the nature of a petition 
from the Watumull Foundation, Honolulu, 
T. H., signed by Ellen Watumull, director, 
praying for the enactment of legislation 
providing statehood for Hawaii; ordered to 
lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 1798. A bill granting ‘he consent of 
Congress to a compact entered into by the 
States of Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico 
relating to the waters of the Canadian River; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 1192). 
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By Mr. FERGUSON, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. 2232. A bill for the relief of the Detroit 
Automotive Products Co.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1193). 


A 


FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID TO STATES— 
ADDITIONAL REPORT OF JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON REDUCTION OF NONESSEN- 
TIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES (S. DOC. 
NO. 101) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from Mr. Byrp, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an additional report of that com- 
mittee relating to Federal grant-in-aid 
to States, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
dered to be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment. 


et 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2674. A bill for the relief of Robert H. 
Brenner; and ° 

S. 2675. A bill for the relief of John W. 
McBride; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2676. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act so that persons reciving insur- 
ance benefits under the Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance System can earn 
as much as $100 a month, in lieu of $50 a 
month, without forfeiting insurance bene- 
fits; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 2677. A bill to restore to 70 pounds and 
100 inches in girth and length combined the 
maximum weight and size limitations for 
appliances, or parts thereof, for the blind 
sent through the mails; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. LANGER when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2678. A bill to extend detention bene- 
fits under the War Claims Act of 1948 to em- 
ployees of contractors with the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 2679. A bill to amend the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, pertaining to the 
crafts, protective, and custodial schedule, 
and to place the position of char employee 
working part time in the appropriate grade 
of the crafts, protective, and custodial 
schedule; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest): 

S. 2680. A bill to increase the efficiency of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2681. A bill for the relief of Carlotta 
Olimpia Forgnone; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 2682. A bill for the relief of Hilary Hess; 
and 

S. 2683. A bill for the relief of Jee Gene 
Wong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ (for himself and Mr, 
Corpon) : 

S. 2684. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ida E. 
Horton; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 
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By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 2685. A bill for the relief of Gerald A. 
and Lynn W. Roehm; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary 

By Mr. MCMAHON: 

S. 2686. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Nike 

Varga; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CORDON: 

S. 2687. A bill to prevent Federal dam and 
reservoi- projects from interfering with sus- 
tained yield timber operations; to the Com- 
mittee cn Public Works. 

By Mr. CORDON (for himself and Mr. 
Morse) : 

S. 2688. A bill to provide for the addition to 
the Willamette National Cemetery of the 
Veterans Burial Plot of Lincoln Memorial 
Park, Portland, Oreg., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 2689. .*. bill for the relief of Isaac Glick- 
man, Reghina Glickman, Alfred Cismaru, 
and Anna Cismaru; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest): 

S. 2690. A bill to amend the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938, as amended, to make unlaw- 
ful certain practices of ticket agents en- 
gaged in selling air transportation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 2691. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 

Orsi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MAILING OF APPLIANCES, ETC., USED BY 
THE BLIND 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
restore to 70 pounds and 100 inches in 
girth and length combined the maximum 
weight and size limitations for appli- 
ances, or parts thereof, for the blind 
sent through the mails. The bill reads: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the case of 
reproducers for sound-reproduction records 
for the blind, or parts thereof, and of Braille 
writers and other appliances for the blind, 
or parts thereof, when mailed under the pro- 
visions of the fourth and fifth paragraphs of 
the act of October 14, 1941, as amended (Pub- 
lic Law 270, 77th Cong.; 39 U. S. C., sec. 331), 
the maximum limit in weight shall be 70 
pounds and the maximum limit of size shall 
be 100 inches in girth and length combined. 

Src. 2. This act shall take effect 10 days 
after the date of its enactment. 


The bill applies only to blind people. 
I am introducing the bill because under 
the present law these articles, which 
are needed by the blind, cannot be 
mailed. 

The bill (S.2677) to restore to 70 
pounds and 100 inches in girth and 
length combined the maximum weight 
and size limitations for appliances, or 
parts thereof, for the blind, sent through 
the mails, introduced by Mr. LANcER, 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


DESIGNATION OF COMMITTEE ON 
EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS AS THE COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


Mr. McCLELLAN (for himself, Mr. 
Hoey, Mr. O’Conor, Mr. HumpHREy, Mr. 
Mownroney, Mr. UnDERWooD, Mr. Moony, 
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Mr. McCartuy, Mr. Munpt, Mrs. SmiItH 
of Maine, Mr. ScHOEPPEL, Mr. DworsHAK, 
and Mr. Nixon) submitted the following 
resolution (S, Res. 280), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That paragraphs (1) (g) and (4) 
of rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate are each amended by striking out 
“Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Committee on Government Opera- 


tions.” 
rr 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred, as 
indicated: 

H.R. 2131. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to investigate and re- 
port to the Congress on the conservation, 
development, and utilization of the water 
resources of Hawaii; and 

H. R. 5633. An act to upprove a contract 
negotiated with the irrigation districts on 
the Owyhee Federal project, to authorize its 
execution, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 5598. An act to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey a 
parcel oi land to the Mount Olivet Ceme- 
tery Association, Salt Lake City, Utah; and 

H.R. 5951. An act to add certain federally 
owned land to the Mound City Group Na- 
tional Monument, in the State of Ohio, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


THE BACKGROUND AND SCOPE OF POINT 
4—PRINTING OF ADDRESS BY BERTHA 
COBLENS JOSEPH (S. DOC, NO. 102) 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed as a 
Senate document a clear-cut inform- 
ative address entitled “The Background 
and Scope of Point 4” given by Bertha 
Coblens Joseph, member of the Interna- 
tional Development Advisory Board, be- 
fore the Shanghai Tiffin Club and the 
Town Hall Club, of New York, on Febru- 
ary 12, 1952. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Arizona? Ihe Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, 
as follows: 


By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

Address delivered by him at the Iowa State 
picnic, Lincoln Park, Los Angeles, February 
16, 1952. 

Two articles by Gene Fuson regarding the 
use of narcotics by teen-age children, pub- 
lished in the San Diego Union-Tribune of 
January 27 and 29, 1952. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

An address entitled “The Congress Versus 
Good Government” delivered by Senator 
BENTON to the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report on February 18, 1952. 

By Mr. THYE: 

Address on the subject Our First Objec- 
tive: Peace, delivered by him at Rochester, 
Minn., on February 13, 1952; and editorial 
comment thereon, published in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press on February 16, 1952, 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Address delivered by Senator Moopy on the 

occasion of the celebration of the thirty- 
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fourth anniversary of Lithuanian independ- 
ence, at Detroit, Mich., on Sunday, February 
17, 1952. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Article entitled “The Ten Pillars of Amer- 
ican Security,” written by him and published 
in the February 1952 issue of the Reserve 
Officer. 

By Mr. SEATON: 

Editorial entitled “Universal Training: 
Germ of Freedom’s Destruction,” published 
in Omaha World-Herald of February 11, 1952. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

Editorial dealing with the Yalta agree- 
ment, and the activities of Senator WaTKINS, 
published in the Deseret (Utah) News, of 
February 13, 1952. 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

Article in regard to an internal revenue 
matter, written by Phillip W. Porter, and 
published in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, of 
February 16, 1952. 

By Mr. BENTON: 

Article entitled “Your Stake in India,” 
written by Ralph McGill, and published in 
the magazine sections of newspapers con- 
trolled by former Governor Cox, of Ohio, 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to have printed in the body of the 
ReEcorD a telegram I have received. It 
reads: 


Bismarck, N. Dak., February 7, 1952. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate: 

Urge you to oppose UMT which is com- 
pulsory military training. If passed will re- 
tard civilization of this Nation to a par with 
the old Roman Empire. You know what 
benefits the Old World received from a mili- 
tary dictatorship. This will also eventually 
be if passed. 

MaTH Dad, 

Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Inas- 
much as the Senator has read the tele- 
gram, it will be in the REcorp. 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF LITH- 
UANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REc- 
ORD a statement made by me on the 
thirty-fourth anniversary of Lithuanian 
independence. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as fotiows: 


National oppression by a foreign power has 
been and continues to be the unfortunate 
fate of modern Lithuania. For centuries 
this small Baltic state, situated on the 
northern highway connecting Russia with 
Germany, has been deprived of its natural 
right of sovereignty and independence, 
Only for a brief period during the 1920’s 
and 1930’s did the Lithuanians enjoy the 
fruits of freedom, but that experience, hard 
won, was short-lived. As a result of World 
War II, attended by three military occupa- 
tions—one German and two Russian—the 
Lithuanian Republic was destroyed and its 
people once again were enslaved. 

How the Lithuanians have been able to 
retain intact their national identity is a 
phenomenon, remarkable in modern history. 
For centuries every effort had been made 
to eradicate Lithuanian national conscious- 
ness. The Poles from the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth century, the Germans in World 
War I and World War II, the Russians dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, in 1940 and since 
1944—all have attempted, but all have failed. 

Under Russian domination, however, the 
Lithuanians appear to have suffered the 
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greatest hardships. During the nineteenth 
century the Imperial Russian Government 
instituted severe measures, calculated to de- 
prive Lithuania of political, economic, reli- 
gious, and cultural independence. The So- 
viet Russian Government, whose military 
forces occupied Lithuania in 1940 and since 
1944, has carried on similar policies. It has 
annexed Lithuania to the Soviet Union, im- 
posing the Soviet system on every phase of 
Lithuanian life. It has been estimated that 
during the first Russian occupation, June 
1940 to June 1941, over 10,000 Lithuanians 
were slain and over 40,000 banished to Si- 
beria, while of this number, many of whom 
were prominent leaders, over one-half per- 
ished from exposure, malnutrition, and 
other hardships. In the last month of 1944, 
over 37,000 are estimated to have been slain 
or banished to remote parts of Russia. And 
during the period 1945-48, it is believed that 
more than 30,000 perished in their struggle 
against the Russian istrebileli (extermina- 
tors). 

In spite of this lengthy catalog of contin- 
uous oppression, the Lithuanian people have 
managed to sustain themselves and pre- 
serve their nation. Endowed with an in- 
domitable will and inspired by intense pa- 
triotism, the people of this small Baltic 
state, numbering less than three million, 
are resisting oppression now as they have 
resisted it in the past. They are display- 
ing the same vigor and tenacity that char- 
acterized their forefathers. In 1947, for ex- 
ample, the Soviet Government was forced 
to increase its occupation forces, and a year 
later, when Soviet authorities sought to 
impose collectivization, it was reported that 
Lithuanian resistance was so vigorous that 
civil war on an extended scale resulted. 

American sympathy with the Lithuanian 
people has been manifest in the press and 
in Congress. Furthermore, under a formal 
policy first declared on July 23, 1940, the 
United States Government has refused to 
recognize Soviet Russia's absorption of Lith- 
uania and has persisted in recognition of 
the established democratic republic. It is 
fitting, therefore, that during this week com- 
memorating the thirty-fourth anniversary of 
Lithuania independence American sympathy 
with regard to that fateful nation should 
once again be restated as added manifesta- 
tion of the warm regard Americans hold 
for those Lithuanians behind and beyond 
the iron curtain. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorpD a statement I have prepared with 
reference to the thirty-fourth anniver- 
sary of the independence of Lithuania. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


LITHUANIA 


Thirty-four years ago last Saturday, Febru- 
ary 16, the people of Lithuania declared their 
independence. Under their unalienable right 
to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” these God-fearing people made much 
progress materially and spiritually. 

They were in the family of nations con- 
tributing to the commerce of the world and 
from their lustrous culture helping in the 
march of civilization. 

But evil days fell upon this tiny nation in 
1939 and 1940. The dictators of Communist 
Russia swooped down upon Lithuania and 
clamped this proud little country behind the 
iron curtain. All of the now familiar ruth- 
less methods of the Communists were used 
to destroy Lithuania’s freedom, the whole 
train of murder, pillage, plunder—raw, 
brute force. 

The people of Lithuania were made slaves 
in the evil designs of the international con- 
spiracy of Communists. But, Mr. President, 
the Communist monster has not conquered 
the freedom-loving people of Lithuania, 
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Their spirit of liberty still lives. They 
watch, work, and pray for their liberation. 
All across the United States, inhabited by 
sO many sons and daughters of Lithuania, 
there are expressions today of hope and 
courage for Lithuania. I join the other 
Members of this body in their expressions 
of sympathy and courage for the people of 
Lithuania. 

On previous anniversaries of Lithuania’s 
declaration of independence I voiced my 
hope for restoration of this country to its 
full and complete independence. The moral 
support of the United States is of inesti- 
mable help to the people of Lithuania. 

There is an old saying that nothing is 
settled until it is settled right. So it is with 
Lithuania. Though for years Lithuania 
has been under the iron heel of the tyrants 
of Moscow, on this anniversary of Lithu- 
ania’s declaration of independence, I ex- 
press complete confidence that some day 
somehow Lithuania will be liberated and 
once again rejoice and go forward in peace 
and happiness. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE OFFICE. OF PRICE 
STABILIZATION 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may-read a 
news article and then speak for not more 
than 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
may proceed. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I hold in my hand an 
article entitled “OPS Will Hire Press 


Agent to ‘Sell’ Controls—$10,800-a-Year 
Man to Head Program.” 
The article, by Philip Warden, appears 


in the Chicago Daily Tribune for Friday, 
February 15, 1952, and reads as follows: 


WASHINGTON, February 14—The Office of 
Price Stabilization is adding a $10,800 a year 
advertising man to its information staff to 
direct a program to educate the public on 
price controls. 

Max Hall, OPS Director of Information, 
identified the new employee today as Richard 
A. Zinn, of New York City, who for the last 
10 years has been directing the Institute for 
American Democracy, Inc., an organization 
of advertising people set up to fight racial 
and religious prejudices. 

Zinn’s addition to the OPS staff still is 
subject to approval by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Hall said. Zinn attended the fare- 
well dinner for Price Administrator Michael 
V. DiSalle here last night and described his 
job to tablemates as one of getting the 
housewife better informed on price control. 


FIFTY THOUSAND ALREADY SPENT 


Hall said that Zinn would direct the pub- 
lication of OPS leaflets and posters; deal 
with organizational groups; receive speech 
invitations and write speeches for OPS offi- 
cials who want or need help; prepare bill- 
board advertisements for use by others—OPS 
does not pay for any advertising—and take 
care of the magazines. 

The OPS programs division, which Zinn 
would head, has spent approximately $50,000 
so far on educational booklets and informa- 
tion pieces, OPS officials estimated. 

OPS announced meantime that 13 radio 
stars have agreed to help popularize price 
controls. The artists will make a series 
of 15-minute recorded musical programs 
which OPS will send free to any radio sta- 
tion which will use them. 


PROGRAMS WIDELY USED 


Because the Federal Communications 
Commission regulations require the Nation’s 
radio stations to devote a certain percentage 
of their broadcast period to public service 
programs, the OPS propaganda shows have 
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been widely used so far by radio stations, 
Officials said. The theme, “Fight inflation 
with price controls,” has been interpreted 
as a public-service topic. 

The stars who will make the transcriptions 
with a group of name bands are Gordon 
McRae, Jo Stafford, Dick Haymes, Dinah 
Shore, Bob Crosby, Martha Tilton, Nat 
(King) Cole, Doris Day, Tony Martin, Bob 
Hope, Margaret Whiting, Dennis Day, and 
Connie Haines. 


Mr. President, yesterday the Senate 
confirmed the nomination of former 
Gov. Ellis Arnall, of Georgia, to be 
Director of Price Stabilization. I had 
assumed that price controls were in ef- 
fect because they were needed, and for 
that reason only. But with a budget 
which is now inflated, and with the Na- 
tion facing a deficit, if we have reached 
a time when it is necessary to utilize 
the services of movie stars from Holly- 
wood and fan dancers in order to popu- 
larize the OPS, we have gone pretty far 
down the line. Certainly this is not a 
purpose for which I have thought the 
money of the taxpayers was to be used, 
and I am shocked to find that a Govern- 
ment department, in order to exist, has 
to resort to Hollywood talent to distrib- 
ute material throughout the Nation in 
order to popularize the agency which is 
being served. 

To my mind, this is a new low in the 
activities of OPS, and I hope Governor 
Arnall, whose nomination was confirmed 
yesterday, will look into it. He should 
do so. He has been the Governor of a 
State and knows about such activities. 
I certainly hope he will put a stop to this 
activity. 

When the budget of the OPS comes 
before the Committee on Appropriations, 
this matter is something which I think 
should be looked into. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from New Hampshire know of any in- 
stance when money was appropriated, 
or of any plan to appropriate taxpayers’ 
money, to organize movie stars in order 
that they might present such material 
to the American people? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I know of no such 
case. Certainly if I had known of it, I 
would have opposed it. I would have 
offered an amendment to stop it. But 
apparently money is available to employ 
movie stars and fan dancers to popular- 
ize OPS. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The OPS Act will 
expire on June 30, will it not? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not a fore- 
gone conclusion that these Hollywood 
performers are to be used to advocate 
the extension of the OPS Act? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Would not that be 
illegal under the law? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I should assume so; 
certainly to use Federal funds in this 
manner to advocate reenactment of a 
law would be. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I believe it is im- 
proper for any bureau to use Federal 
funds for the reenactment of any act, 
whether it be a good act or a bad act. 
Is it not apparent that the job of this 
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new employee will be to seek to extend 
the life of the OPS? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has expired. 


AID TO EUROPE 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the February 23, 1952, issue of 
Collier’s magazine there appears a very 
interesting editorial entitled “No More 
Aid to Europe Until—”. The editorial 
has particular signifiance in view of 
the fact that now it is admitted that 
things in Europe are not going as well 
as they could. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial may be printed in the 
REcorD in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


No More Ar To Europe UNTIL— 


The title of this editorial may sound 
drastic or even isolationist. The latter it 
emphatically is not. But it is certainly 
meant to suggest that drastic measures must 
be taken if the rearmament of free Europe, 
and indeed its survival, is to be accomplished. 
More billions will be asked to continue the 
economic-aid program for next year. But 
even among Officials most intimately con- 
cerned with that program, there is a pro- 
found, though private, pessimism. In many 
minds there is a growing doubt that, under 
the existing set-up, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization can accomplish its purpose, no 
matter how many billions are poured into 
it. There is no secret about what is wrong. 
And there is pretty general agreement on 
what must be done. We do not think anyone 
has diagnosed the ailment and described the 
treatment any better than General Eisen- 
rower did in a speech in London last July. 

“Europe,” he said, “cannot attain the 
towering material stature possible to its 
peoples’ skills and spirit so long as it is 
divided by patchwork territorial fences. 
They foster localized instead of common in- 
terest. They pyramid every cost with mid- 
dlemen, tariffs, taxes, and overheads. Barred, 
absclutely, are the efficient division of labor 
and resources and the easy flow of trade. 
In the political held, these barriers promote 
distrust and suspicion. They serve vested 
interests at the expense of peoples and pre- 
vent truly concerted action for Europe’s 
own and obvious good. * * * 

“But with unity achieved, Europe could 
build adequate security and, at the same 
time, continue the march of human better- 
ment that has characterized western civili- 
zation. Once united, the farms and fac- 
tories of France and Belgium, the foundries 
of Germany, the rich farm lands of Holland 
and Denmark, the skilled labor of Italy, will 
produce miracles for the common good.” 

Anthony Eden had something to say along 
the same line—though he spoke less posi- 
tively than the general—at Columbia Uni- 
versity last month: “Gradually, with many 
false starts and setbacks, we are moving 
toward an internationally organized society. 
We cannot yet see what shape and character 
it will assume, but we can see that it is on 
the way.” 

False starts and setbacks there surely have 
been, with much talk and little action. This 
is inevitable. The idea of a peaceable, peace- 
time, voluntary union is a revolutionary de- 
parture from the history and traditions of 
the countries involved. But, if we may take 
issue with the wisdom and experience of 
Mr. Eden, the general shape and character 
of a Western European union seem clear and 
inescapable. 

There will have to be a federated, parlia- 
mentary organization of the NATO nations 
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on the Continent and Western Germany. 
There will have to be some sacrifice of sov- 
ereignty for the sake of survival. Until 
there is a supernational authority in Eu- 
rope with the power to make and enforce 
appropriate decisions in the political, mili- 
tary, and economic fields, the present ineffi- 
cacies which General Eisenhower described 
will remain. And until such an authority 
is set up, we believe that the American 
Congress and the American people are justi- 
fied in withholding further billions. 

There would be obvious risks in such a de- 
cision. But there are equal and obvious 
risks in continuing indefinitely along the 
present course. The NATO governments are 
dealing with exhaustible resources: Money, 
raw materials, industrial production—and 
time. They are also facing the increasingly 
grave problem of building their military de- 
fenses and still maintaining sound govern- 
ment, sound currency, a sound economy, and 
a safe standard of living. 

They cannot use their resources effectively 
or solve their problem successfully under to- 
day’s conditions. France drifts from one 
political crisis to another. Men and fac- 
tories and shipyards stand idle in Italy, 
while there is more work to do than workers 
to do it in Norway. The West German repub- 
lic is a military vacuum instead of a source of 
ready military strength. The Schuman plan 
has been delayed far too long. Most of 
Europe’s industry needs modernizing in 
method as well as machinery. The list 
could be discouragingly extended. But there 
is enough here, it seems to us, to show the 
urgent need of a strong continuing parlia- 
ment of nations with power to take down 
the patchwork territorial fences, clear the 
channels of European trade, and use Europe’s 
resources where they. can do the most good. 

We have omitted mention of Britain, be- 
cause the United Kingdom will not join a 
European federation. “This is something,” 
Mr. Eden said at Columbia, “which we know, 
in our bones, we cannot do. We know that 
if we were to attempt it, we should relax the 
springs of our action in the western dem- 
ocratic caus? and in the Atlantic associa- 
tion which is the expression of that cause. 
For Britain’s story and her interests lie far 
beyond the continent of Europe. 

Whether one admires or deplores that 
attitude, he can depend on Britain to do 
its part in Europe, just as it is doing now. 
The British Government would be almost 
certain to cooperate, to the extent of its 
near-bankrupt ability, in the general pro- 
gram of a federated European union—by con- 
tract and agreement if not by treaty. 

If the United States Congress should make 
further aid contingent upon this federation, 
it should do so with the assurance that there 
is nothing of coercion or blackmail in the 
action. We believe that the European gov- 
ernments would readily understand that, for 
they must understand that the solvency and 
stability of the American economy is one of 
their own greatest strengths. A continued 
spending of American dollars without quick 
and adequate results will eventually increase 
the American tax load and the threat of in- 
fiation to the breaking point. 

It has been said many times, but it is 
worth remembering again, that the fondest 
hope of the Soviets is undoubtedly just such 
a collapse. The European NATO countries 
must help themselves in order to prevent a 
bloodless victory for communism. They 
mus* help to avoid a financial and economic 
panic that might drive the free world into 
war out of sheer desperation. 

The will and the willingness are present in 
Europe. But it is not just a question of 
Europe’s doing more. It must do more more 
efficiently. And if the United States holds 
back its dollars until the federated organiza- 
tion for achieving that efficiency is in exist- 
ence, it is better t. do it now than in a future 
where there might be no more dollars to 
spend, 
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PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a budget proposed 
as a substitute for the budget submitted 
by the President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the proposed 
budget was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

The expenditure budget of the Federal 
Government for fiscal year 1953, beginning 
next July 1, recently submitted by the Presi- 
dent, can and should be cut upward of 
$9,000,000,000 as follows: 

Expenditure budget 
{In billions} 


Requested} Recom- 
by the mended 
President | alternate 


Categories 


Interest, claims, judicial, legis- 
lative, ete. 
Foreign aid: 

CN oii alii aaa 
Economie 
Foreign relations (including 

State Department) 
Military Establishment. 

Military-related_.... 
Veterans 


57.3 
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These reductions are based on a study of 
nearly 300 functional items, more than 50 
payments programs and more than 500 pay- 
rolls in almost 1,790 pages of the budget dcc- 
ument and its appendix. Evaluation of 
these functions, programs, and payrolls un- 
der current conditions is based on intelli- 
gence gained from 19 years in the Senate 
during which the authorizing legislation for 
the more costly ones has been proposed, con- 
sidered, and enacted. 

The recommended reductions summarized 
in this statement are substantiated in detail 
which will be submitted in a forthcoming 
supplement. 


REVENUE (TAX) BUDGET 


The fact that it has two sides is often 
overlooked in discussions of the Federal 
budget. There is a revenue or tax side, in 
which we get the bill, as well as the expend- 
iture side. The purpose of the budget is to 
make them balance. 

The President has submitted to Congress a 
budget which he does not propose to balance, 
even with a subsequent request for $5,000,- 
000,000 in additional taxes that he would pile 
on top of $15,000,000,000 in new tax take 
levied in less than 2 years. It does not suf- 
fice completely to blame his failure even to 
propose a balanced budget on the war emer- 
gency. He did the same thing in January 
1950 when he submitted a strictly peace- 
time budget. 

We are already paying the highest taxes at 
the highest rate in all our history. Aside 
from perfecting legislation to plug loop- 
holes, greater taxation now would bring us 
to the point of diminishing returns. 


Summary of budget receipts, post-World War II, fiscal years 1946-53 (inclusive) 


\In billions} 
—_——— 


1946, 
actual 


Receipts 1947, 


Direct tax on individuals: 

Individual! income 

eS ae 
Direct taxes on corporations 12.9 
DL SENN. 7....cnaedesceonnacermanccce 6.7 
Net employment taxes 
CIR 5s osc cn dedivatocbonn dairy 
DONNER... i. wansapvenminannanen 

Deduct refunds 


actual 


1953, es- 
1952, es- | timated 
sc tad | at pres- 
timated ent 

rates! 


1948, 
actual 


1949, 
actual 


1950, | 1951, 


actual 


‘A 
eo 
._ 


NAQAOSSWN 


to 
ce 
o 


1 Since his Jan. 21 budget message the President has proposed an additional! $5,000,000,000 in new taxes. 


DEFICIT (DEBT) BUDGET 


With his proposed 7 percent-tax increase, 
or not, the President has submitted to Con- 
gress a budget requiring huge deficit financ- 
ing without proportionate reductions in non- 
essential expenditures. 


The deficit in this fiscal year, ending June 
30, 1952, will be more than $8,000,000,000. 
In his January 21 message the President 
said his budget for next fiscal year, begin- 
ning July 1, 1952, would require deficit 
spending of $14,400,000,000. 


Summary of post-World War II deficits and surpluses (in billions 1) 
ee eee ee 


1946, 
actual 


1947, 


Receipts 
Expenditures. 


Surplus or deficit 


actual 


40, 0 


1952, 
esti- 
mated 


1953, 
esti- 
mated 


1948, 
actual 


1949, 
actual 


1950, 
actual 


1951, 
actua. 


442, 2 $48, 1 


44.6 


1 Figures are rounded, and do not necessarily add to totals. 


A generation has come of age under a 
deficit-financed Government. In 21 years 
we have had three surpluses, and they were 
more by accident than by design. But war, 
o- dopression, or just ordinary peacetime, 
public deficits create debt which must be 
paid if we are to avoid ultimate chaos. 

On the basis of my own estimates, which 
have been corroborated by competent ad- 
ministration authorities, expenditures in fis- 
cal year 1954, beginning July 1, 1953, again 
will reach, if not surpass, the $85,000,000,000 
level, unless substantial reductions are made 


now in expenditure authorizatons. And 
there is no reason, even with continuing in- 
flation, to expect revenues to overcome an 
estimated $14,400,000,000 deficit in either 
year. 

Thus, with tremendous deficits in three 
consecutive years, there is reason to expect 
that the Federal debt, already more than a 
quarter of a trillion dollars, will be approach- 
ing $300,000,000,000 2 years hence, this would 
require raising the §$275,000,009,000 debt 
limit meanwhile. 
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In current circumstances Federal debt is 
the greatest single inflationary factor, and 
it will become increasingly so. As inflation 
continues expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which is the world’s biggest cus- 
tomer, will increase, and Federal costs in- 
crease more rapidly than Federal receipts as 
a result of inflation. 


DARE TO CUT 


General Eisenhower has told Congress that 
we might expect the pressure of Communist 
aggressiveness for 20 years. Therefore, we 
may expect the requirement for high mili- 
tary expenditures, d¢ven if most efficiently 
administered, for a prolonged period. The 
President not only has failed to take the 
leadership himsel’ in compensating for es- 
sential preparedness expenditures with rec- 
ommendations for substantial reductions 
elsewhere, but with the influence of his high 
office he has dared Congress repeatedly to 
cut his budgets. 

Despite such an attitude by the Nation’s 
Chief Executive, there have been determined 
efforts in Congress to achieve reduction in 
expenditures. It is clear now that forceful 
action is urgent. 

As I try to estimate the situation these 
questions constantly recur: Is it probable 
that we shall never again achieve a balanced 
Federal budget through orderly fiscal proc- 
esses? Must we continue deficit spending to 
the ultimate end, which is the destruction of 
our currency and chaos? 


CONFIDENCE 


In the situation which confronts us we 
must do our best to maintain confidence in 
the integrity of our form of government and 
our constitutional institutions. To main- 
tain such confidence the first essential is 
continuing effort to keep the financial con- 
dition sound. This is the purpose of the 
recommendations I am making. 

The Federal budget now is virtually out of 
control. In some degree this is due to the 
necessity for large continuing military com- 
mitments, but not all of it can be blamed 
on the preparedness emergency. 
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Year after year we have been adding give- 
away programs over which, once they are 
established, there is no annual budgetary 
control. Local and State governments and 
numerous special groups of individuals exer- 
cise claims on the Treasury simply by con- 
forming to standards fixed in the statutes. 

The Government continues to build up 
the costs incident to increasingly numerous 
trust funds and shared revenue programs. 
It continually increases fixed charges such 
as interest, etc. It has become the great- 
est contractor on earth, requiring billions 
to meet the legal commitments of contract 
authorizations. And now there is a grow- 
ing tendency in some quarters to expand 
these long-term commitments around the 
world. 

In order to achieve the cuts in Federal 
expenditures in the coming year which I 
have suggested it will be necessary for Con- 
gress sharply to cut the annual appropria- 
tions before it, amend statutory authoriza- 
tions, cut expenditures accordingly, and 
eliminate the President’s requests for new 
permanent statutory authorizations, such as 
expanded public assistance, Federal college 
student subsidies, etc., and new long-term 
commitments such as the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, Hells Canyon, etc. 

Cutting the Federal budget is not easy. 
It represents the biggest financial operation 
on earth. If we had the revised single ap- 
propriation bill, which has been held up on 
the Senate calendar for nearly a year, it 
would be helpful. We could see what we are 
working on at one time in one place. But it 
is not impossible with present facilities. My 
own analysis of the President’s requests con- 
vinces me that reductions can be made in 
every category except interest. 

Despite the opposition of the President, if 
Congress has the will to make them, reduc- 
tions which can reasonably be made in his 
1953 requests without impairing a single 
essential function, may be summarized as 
follows: ; 


Recommended alternate expenditure budget, fiscal year 1953, by categories compared with 
President’s requests, showing savings by major categories 


Request- 
ed by 
Presi- 

dent 


Categories 


. Foreign aid: 
Military 
Economie 
. Foreign relations (including State 
Department) 
. Military establishment 
. Military-related 
Se eae eee 


Total 
recom- 


Bil. dols.| Bil, dols.|Mil.dols.| Mil.dols.| Mil.dols,| Mil.dols.| Mil.dols.| Bil, dols, 
8. 7.9 100 ) 0.1 


Recommended alternate 
Reductions in President’s budget 


Statu- 
tory 
amend- 
ment 
savings 


Public 
works 
savings 


_| New 
requests 
savings 


Other | Total 
savings | savings 


1 Includes approximately $1,000,000,000 salaries and $900,000,000 expenses including rents, utilities, travel, com- 


munications, ete. 


2 Figures are not available pending the President’s supplemental budget message on foreign aid. 


If we had sympathetic leadership by the 
Chief Executive, and assistance by his ad- 
ministrators, these reductions could be en- 
larged to achieve a balanced budget, while 
reaching the same degree of preparedness, 
and providing for all other essential func- 
tions. But we have neither. Under the cir- 
cumstances, if Congress can make the sug- 
gested reductions the effort toward sound 
government financial condition will be ma- 
terial, and there will be reason to hope that 
greater reductions can be made next year. 


TRUMAN BUDGET 

Included in the President’s budget as sum- 
marized in the categories above there are, 
among vast amounts for other things, ap- 
proximately $6,000,000,000 of 1953 fiscal year 
expenditures in new proposals—some in- 
volving heavy long term or permanent com- 
mitments, about $5,000,000,000 in grants 
to States and localities and payments to 
individuals, $3,500,000,000 in public works, 
$366,000,000 in loans and payable advances, 
and $10,500,000,000 in civilian payrolls, ex- 
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clusive of incidental expenses accompanying 
the salaries. 
BYRD BUDGET 
The Federal Government is notoriously 
inefficient and wasteful in its use of civilian 
personnel, and the Military Establishment is 
the worst offender. Virtually every Federal 


. payroll should be reduced. The President 


recommends a net Federal employment in- 
crease over this year of more than 100,000 
at an increased cost of nearly a half billion 
dollars. The recommended reductions would 
save nearly $2,000,000,000 in salaries and ex- 
penses. These reductions, running through 
the entire Government, may be summarized 
as follows: 


Summary of executive branch civilian em- 
ployment reductions (fiscal year, 1953) 


Number 0. employees (in 
thousands) 


Categories Request- 


ed by 
Presi- 
dent 


Recom- 
mended 
alternate 


Reduc- 
tion 


1. Foreign aid: 
() @ 
Economic @® (@) 
2. Foreign relations (in 
cluding State Depart- 


. Military establishment...| 1, 393 
. Military-related 38 
. Veterans 


1 Figures unavailable pending later submission of 
President’s budget message on foreign aid. 


It will be noted that in addition to per- 
sonnel, the recommended reductions reach 
into all of the expenditure fields, including 
grants, loans and payments programs, pub- 
lic works, etc. With the exception of inter- 
est they are directed, with thoughtful ap- 
plication, to all executive categories, mili- 
tary and civilian, domestic and foreign, on 
the theory that we must do a better job for 
less money if we are to preserve fiscal stabil- 
ity. Without fiscal soundness in the United 
States democracy here and elsewhere can- 
not survive. 

REDUCTIONS 

Foreign aid (No. 1 in preceding tables) 

Recommended reductions in foreign aid 
eliminate expenditures for economic aid 
abroad and reduce overhead in the military 
program by $100,000,000 through increased 
efficiency. Military aid would not be dis- 
turbed otherwise. Since World War II we 
have already poured some $40,000,000,000 into 
foreign countries in an effort to prop up 
their economies and buy their friendship. 
It is contemplated that much of the money 
going into military aid programs will find 
its way into foreign economies and suffice for 
paralleling and overlapping economic pro- 
grams. 

Foreign relations, including State Depart- 
ment (No. 2 in preceding tables) 

Recommended reductions in foreign rela- 
tions, including the State Department, con- 
template no expansion beyond its present 
expenditure level in the Voice of America 
program, elimination of the so-called do- 
mestic information and liaison unit along 
with its numerous nonessential conferences 
and domestic publicity, and reductions in 
requested personnel for these and other 
purposes. 

Military Establishment (No. 3 in preceding 
tables) 

Recommended reductions in Military Es- 
tablishment expenditures total about 5 per- 
cent. The President proposes additional 
civilian personnel totaling more than 100,000 
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employees. The recommended reduction in- 
cludes a cut of 105,000 in his over-all request 
for Military Establishment civilian em- 
ployees, representing a saving of $1,260,000,- 
000 in salary and expense costs. This rec- 
ommendation is made after full considera- 
tion of military expansion to be activated in 
fiscal year 1953. The reduction represents 
less than 10 percent of the President’s re- 
quest for civilian employment in the Mili- 
tary Establishment. It is doubtful whether 
anyon? outside the Military Establishment 
will contend seriously that the armed serv- 
ices are not 10 percent inefficient in their 
utilization of civilian manpower. 

The recommended military reductions in- 
clude also $500,000,000 in expenditures for 
public works to be achieved largely through 
eliminations of nonessential land acquisi- 
tion and construction details. This would 
still leave more than $3,000,000,000 to be 
spent for military public works in 12 months, 

Other recommended reductions totaling 
$800,000,000 would come from all other 
military appropriations, principally those 
for so-called maintenance and operations— 
the big, broad budgetary umbrella under 
which all manner of wasteful sin is com- 
mitted. This will require tightening up the 
appropriation language in both specific and 
general provisions. For instance, the Air 
Force, within the past year has admitted 
abuse of appropriation intent by setting up 
bvusiness-college tuition for stenographers 
out of funds generally regarded as appro- 
priated for the maintenance and operation 
of aircraft. 

As a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I know that vast additional sums 
cai. be saved and the military effort im- 
proved by full and sympathetic use of the 
business procedures established in the Eber- 
stadt amendments to the Unification Act. 
Instead we find the Army supply and the 
Air Force in general have been slow to co- 
operate. 

There is no desire on the part of anyone to 
slow down or curtail the defense effort, and 
we are largely dependent upon the advice of 
military experts as to the requirements. 
Never before has the responsibility resting on 
military men been so great or so grave. 
Their advice must be based upon the reali- 
zation that fiscal and economic crack up 
can be just as deadly to our democratic in- 
stitutions as military defeat, and they must 
act accordingly in all they do. 
Military-related (No. 4 in preceding tables) 

This category includes stockpile, Atomic 
Energy, Maritime, Coast Guard, NACA, etc. 
The recommended reductions would be 
achieved through more effective use of per- 
sonnel and more efficient administration and 
coordination to avoid wasteful practices such 
as those recently disclosed in the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Veterans (No. 5 in the preceding tables) 

Recommended reductions in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration expenditures total $200,000,- 
000. The Veterans’ Administration has gone 
through numerous highly publicized reor- 
ganizations. The most recent one was about 
a year ago. It is time these reorganizations 
were paying off in administrative efficiency. 
For this reason reduction is recommended in 
administrative personnel, exclusive of doc- 
tors, nurses, and related employees in the 
hospital service, to a level of 10 percent 
under last year, at a saving of $100,000,000. 
In addition, another $100,000,000 could be 
saved by eliminating abuse of medical and 
surgery facilities by those who seek non- 
service-connected hospitalization. This, of 
course, should not be interpreted as a pro- 
posal to impair service to individuals who are 
service-connected cases to whom the Govern- 
ment owes a debt it can never repay, or to 
others who are legitimately eligible under 
the intent of the law. 
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Domestic-civilian (No, 6 in preceding tables) 


Recommended reductions in domestic-ci- 
vilian items totaling $3,000,000,000 may be 
summarized in subcategories as follows: 


Summary of recommended reductions in do- 
mestic-civilian items, as compared with 
President’s requests for fiscal year 1953 
and expenditures in fiscal years 1951 and 
1952 

[In billions} 


Domestic civilian ex- 
penditures (by sub- 
categories) 


. Social welfare, 
health, and se- 


. Housing and com- 
munity facilities 
(including mort- 
gage purchases) _. 

. Education and gen- 
eral research. 

. Agriculture and 
agricultural re- 
sources (includ- 
ing CCC) 

2. Natural resources. 

. Transportation 
and communica- 
tion (including 
postal deficit)... 

. Finance, com- 
merece, and in- 


Totai, domestic- 
civilian 10.4 10. 6 

Recommended reductions in social wel- 
fare, health, and security (item A in pre- 
ceding table) totaling $400,000,000 would 
eliminate $100,000,000 in the President’s new 
proposal to expand public assistance and re- 
duce the present program by another $100,- 
000,000; cut salaries and expenses by $15,- 
500,000; reduce the cost of the school-lunch 
program by about 10 percent; and hold to 
present levels or curtail vocational educa- 
tion, hospital-construction grants, and child- 
welfare programs. The _ public-assistance 
program, not to be confused with the con- 
tributory social-security program, was origi- 
nally intended to be contracted as the con- 
tributory social-security system was exX- 
panded. The social-security system has 
been expanded, and in a period of highest 
prosperity, the President’s proposal would 
increase public assistance. The school- 
lunch program was originated as a depres- 
sion measure. The depression has been over 
for years. The hospital program is running 
into shortages in critical materials. 

Recommended reductions in housing and 
community facilities (item B in preceding 
table) totaling $300,000,000 represent a cut 
to the bone in all Federal housing and Fed- 
eral programs for educational institution 
housing, except that proposed for defense 
emergency ‘areas. 

Recommended reductions in education 
and general research (item C in preceding 
table) totaling $300,000,000 would eliminate 
the President’s proposal to federalize sec- 
ondary public-school education and his pro- 
posal to subsidize higher-education stu- 
dents. Efficiency cuts would be in addition. 

Recommended reductions in agriculture 
and agricultural resources (item D in pre- 
ceding table) totaling $300,000,000, include 
reductions in payments to territories, pay- 
ments under the Sugar Act, payments and 
loans under the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, and payments under the conservation 
program to the level recommended by the 
American Farm Bureau. Reductions in per- 
manent employment represent only about 
10 percent, but more efficient use of tempo- 
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rary and seasonal employees is recommended 
as well. 

Recommended reduction in natural re- 
sources (item E in preceding table) total- 
ing $700,000,000 represent the elimination of 
such new projects as St. Lawrence seaway, 
Hell’s Canyon, etc., and slowing down of all 
other public works in this category, except 
those absolutely required for defense pur- 
poses. Personal service in this category 
would be cut sharply, especially in recrea- 
tional programs. 

Recommended reductions in transporta- 
tion and communication, which includes the 
postal deficit (item F in preceding table), 
totaling $300,000,000 go largely to Post Office 
Department employment which the Presi- 
dent would increase. In his budget message 
the President says the Post Office Depart- 
ment has streamlined its money-order busi- 
ness and accounting procedures, and that 
generally efficiency has been increased 10 
percent since 1945. At the same time he pro- 
poses to increase employment by more than 
12,000 over this year and nearly 30,000 in 
comparison with last year to meet increased 
leave and volume requirements. According 
to budget estimates the volume of penalty 
mail by the executive branch agencies of the 
Federal Government this year is increasing 
to nearly 2,000,000,000 pieces or transactions, 
This is the equivalent of more than a letter 
a month from the Federal Government to 
every individual in the United States. It 1s 
suggested that the Federal Government start 
reducing volume, and recommended that 
Post Office Department employment be held 
to last year’s level at a saving of $120,000,000, 
and let efficiency pay off. 

Recommended reductions in finance, com- 
merce, and industry (item G in preceding 
table) totaling $400,000,000 include more 
than $350,000,000 in expenditures under the 
Defense Production Act which will have to 
be reenacted before it can be effective next 
year. All loans from new DPA money, the 
small-business agency and its loans would be 
eliminated as nonessential to necessary de- 
fense production. In the name of the emer- 
gency old-line agencies such as Interior, 
Commerce, Agriculture, and Labor Depart- 
ments, and the FSA have been using em- 
ployees paid from DPA money. Funds for 
this employment would be eliminated, and 
the agencies required to convert their facili- 
ties and employment from normal activities 
to that which is required in emergency. Pay- 
rolls of emergency agencies such as Economic 
Stabilization Agency would be held to pres- 
ent levels, and payrolls in some normal ac- 
tivities would be reduced. 

Recommended reductions in Labor (item 
H in preceding table) totaling $100,000,000 
represent largely retrenchment in grants- 
to-States programs and cuts in administra« 
tive personnel at Washington. 

Recommended reductions in General Gov- 
ernment (item I in preceding table) totaling 
$200,000,000 would eliminate dispersal, slow 
down public works, and hold Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau personnel at not more than 
present levels. Reductions recommended in 
this statement would accomplish dispersal 
in some degree, and they would reduce re- 
quirements for public works which would be 
in competition with the military effort for 
short materials. The increase in Internal 
Revenue Bureau personnel, requested by the 
President, would be eliminated on the theory 
that house cleaning should result in more 
efficiency rather than need for increased 
employment. 

NoTE.—In consideration of the budget for 
the coming year two facts should not be over- 
looked: (1) As of December 31, 1951, unobli- 
gated balances in prior appropriations to the 
military and foreign aid totaled more than 
$40,000,000,000; and (2) the budget carries 
provisions for approximately a quarter of a 
billion dollars in overtime pay to supplement 
Federal executive branch payrolls. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Analysis of the President’s budget for fiscal 
year 1953, beginning July 1, 1952, and the 
situation in which it is to be considered in- 
dicates the following recommendations would 
be in order: 

1. New appropriations: Annual funds and 
funds for future years'in the appropriation 
bills before Congress should be cut to abso- 
lutely essential requirements. 

2. Funds available from prior appropria- 
tions: There should be a complete and 
searching review of the need for unobligated 
balances in prior appropriations and lending 
authority, for purposes of rescission wherever 
possible. 

8. Uncontrollable expenditures: Special in- 
vestigation should be ineugurated immedi- 
ately to develop amendments which could 
be considered promptly for reduction in ex- 
penditures now uncontrollable by action on 
annual appropriation bills. 

4. Continuing review: Each standing leg- 
islative committee of Congress should estab- 
lish immediately a subcommittee charged 
with continuing review of all statutes un- 
der its jurisdiction requiring long-term fiscal 
commitments. The purpose of these sub- 
committees would be to recommend modifi- 
cation, amendment, or repeal of statutes 
for economy and efficiency, in view of chang- 
ing conditions and needs. 

5. Debt limit brake: When it becomes nec- 
essary to increase the Federal debt limit, as 
it will shortly, the ceiling ‘should be raised 
only in small stages, and on each occasion 
the request for ceiling-raising legislation 
should be subjected to exhaustive examina- 
tion of the entire fiscal situation, in order 
that the debt and its attendant evils may 
be kept under the greatest degree of control 
possible. 


SECOND NATIONAL REORGANIZATION 
CONFERENCE, CITIZENS COMMITTEE 
FOR THE HOOVER REPORT—BACK- 
GROUND MEMORANDUM OF COMMIT- 
TEE AND ADDRESS BY HON. HERBERT 
HOOVER 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
deni. sessions of the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report were held yester- 
day and last night, at one of which the 
Honorable Herbert Hoover was present. 
In connection with those meetings, the 
committee prepared what was called a 
background memorandum of the opera- 
tions of the committee. In the evening, 
the Honorable Herbert Hoover delivered 
an address on the subject. Because of 
the importance of the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recommendations, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there may be printed 
in the body of the Recorp, as a part of 
my remarks, first, the background mem- 
orandum of the Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report, and then, following 
that, the address delivered by Hon. Her- 
bert Hoover at the second national re- 
organization conference, Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., February 18, 
1952. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the back- 
ground memorandum and the address 
delivered by Mr. Hoover were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BACKGROUND MEMORANDUM 

The Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report has prepared the following back- 
ground information in connection with the 
address of former President Hoover. In this 
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address, Mr. Hoover says, “. . . so much so 
that upon the statements of Government 
Officials, the savings up to date amount to 
over a thousand times the cost of the original 
Congressional Commission on Reorganiza- 
tion.” 

The background information follows: 

“Between January 1, 1949, and January 1, 
1952, there have been enacted 46 public 
laws and 28 reorganization plans relating 
to improved Federal structure, according to 
the Senate Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. Most of these 
74 enactments flowed directly from the work 
of the Commission. They comprise a goodly 
portion of the total volume of major sub- 
stantive legislation enacted during that 
period. Never before in our history have so 
many affirmative steps been taken in or- 
ganizational matters. 

“To date some 55 percent of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations have been placed 
into effect, either through congressional or 
administrative action. 


“ORIGINALLY ESTIMATED SAVINGS 


“Early in its endeavors, each of the Com- 
mission’s task forces, comprising some 300 
experts, prepared savings estimates. The 
total of the task forces’ savings estimates 
came to approximately $3,234,850,000 annual- 
ly. Further studies by some of the Commis- 
sioners and the Commission’s staff indicated 
that perhaps as much as $4,000,000,000 annu- 
ally could be realized, either through savings 
or other types of budget reductions. These 
estimates were based upon the budget esti- 
mates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, 
amounting to approximately $40,000,000,000. 

“When the budget request for the fiscal 
year ending July 30, 1952, was sent forward 
to Congress by the President, the Citizens 
Committee’s research staff recomputed the 
earlier estimates in order to ascertain what 
effect, if any, an increase in the budget to 
$71,600,000,000 would have on the original 
estimates. That committee stated that the 
new budget would make possible $5,554,000,- 


000 annually in eventual savings and budget . 


reductions. 

“There are some public evidences which 
may be taken as examples. 

“1. President Truman said, on September 
17, 1951: “They have saved the taxpayers 
money.’ 

“2. The semiannual report of the Secre- 
tary of Defense for July 1 to December 31, 
1949 (pp. 42-57) lists $1,592,093,000 of savings 
and reductions in expenditures. These sav- 
ings, and some of the reductions, followed 
the line of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. 

“The next semiannual report of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, for the first 6 months of 
1950 (pp. 48-57) lists $201,660,868 which was 
made available for high-priority defense proj- 
ects during that period by reprograming 
and savings. 

“3. Almost simultaneously upon the release 
to the public of the Report of the Commis- 
sion’s Task Force on Federal Medical Services, 
the President canceled out the authoriza- 
tion for some 16,000 hospital beds to cost ap- 
proximately $280,000,000. This construction 
was proved by the Commission’s report to be 
unnecessary for providing the care of 
veterans. 

“4, Public Law 233 of the Eighty-second 
Congress, the postal rate bill, was enacted 
subsequent to the Budget Director’s state- 
ment. This bill included provisions increas- 
ing rates for penny post cards and special 
services following almost to the letter 
recommendation No. 8 in the Commission’s 
report on the Post Office. These provisions 
would’ cut the postal deficit by $71,000,000 
annually. 

“5. The General Services Administration 
was established directly from the Commis- 
sion’s recommendation. But this new 
agency is showing results. On January 28, 
1952, the General Services Administration is- 
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sued release No. GSA-145, which reads in part 
as follows: 

“ ‘Savings and economies worth more than 
$80,000,000 were accounted for by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration during fiscal 
year 1951, the agency’s second year as “house- 
keeper for the Federal Government,” it was 
revealed today in an annual report made to 
the Congress by Jesse Larson, Administrator 
of General Services.’ 

“These are but random items. Obviously 
the savings already amount to several hun- 
dred or possibly a thousand times the cost 
of the Commission.” 


ADDRESS BY HERBERT HOOVER, AT THE SECOND 
NATIONAL REORGANIZATION CONFERENCE, 
CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR THE HOovER RE- 
PORT, SHOREHAM HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
FEBRUARY 18, 1952 


During the last 30 years I have said so 
many words and written so many documents 
on reorganization of the executive machin- 
ery of the Federal Government that I can 
only add words of urgency to those proposals. 

I can, however, at once express my appreci- 
ation for the great work of the Citizens Com- 
mittee in keeping the problem before the 
people and the Congress. I should mention 
not only the work of President Johnson, Mr. 
Coates, Mr. McCormick, and Mr. Ade and 
their staff. And if there were time I would 
mention every single member of that Nation- 
wide organization. 

In the past 40 years many recommenda- 
tions and many plans have been made by 
able men for reorganization of the executive 
arm. But it was not until we had this great 
citizens’ movement that actual reforms were 
brought into being. Moreover, you have 
given the Nation about the widest-spread 
education in civil government that it has had 
since the Constitution was under debate. 

We have made some progress in legislation. 
So much so that upon the statements of 
Government Officials, the savings up to date 
amount to over a thousand times the cost 
of the original congressional Commission on 
Reorganization. 


WHEREIN COMES GOOD GOVERNMENT 


There are three parts to good representative 
government: 

1. Good policies of government. 

2. A system by which men and women of 
integrity, character, and competence are 
chosen for public service. 

8. Efficient organization in which such 
good officials can function at their best. 

I will not discuss policy questions lest I 
raise conflicting emotions among you. I do 
not wish to be partisan or to spread melan- 
choly on so agreeable an occasion. However, 
bear in mind that the Reorganization Com- 
mission was the creation of the Congress. 
At times that body reminds me of a dad 
who reproved his son for having taken the 
clock to pieces. The son replied, “If you do 
not like it, you can fix it. I want to play 
with my soldiers.” 


THE CHOICE OF ADMINISTRATION OFFICIALS 


There are some 18 major reorganization 
proposals still before the Congress. But re- 
cent events give especial urgency to one of 
them. That is the reform and reorganization 
of the Civil Service Commission and the 
whole personnel system. And for clarity I 
need first to define some terms. We have two 
distinct groups of Federal employees. There 
are perhaps a thousand at the policy-making 
level who must be of the political party 
which has the responsibility of administra- 
tion. We can refer to the remaining 2,500,000 
Federal civil employees as the civil service. 

The first problem in administration of 
representative government is the choice of 
men and women to operate it. Manifestly, 
if they are to serve in the leadership of our 
people, their root qualifications must be: 

First, probity. And by that I mean intel- 
lectual as well as financial honesty. 
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Second, character. And by that I mean 
courage to stand up for decent administra- 
tion against all comers within or without. 

Third, and not least, training and com- 
petence. 

The most perfectly designed plans of 
organization break if any one of these fail. 
An imperfect plan of organization can 
function under good personnel even though 
it might be more costly. 

No one can ignore the flood of exposures 
of less than sacred honor or real patriotism 
by employees in many agencies of the Gov- 
ernment during these recent years. Daily, 
Congress and grand juries are turning up 
sickening conduct of Federal civil officials, 
These exposures can mean only one thing: 
That our method of selection and organi- 
zation of Federal employees is badly at fault 
somewhere. 

The American people have struggled to im- 
prove the methods of choice in executive 
Officials for over 70 years. , 

In reaction to the blatant regimes of “to 
the victor belongs the spoils’? came the im- 
perious public demand for the establish- 
ment of a civil service based upon non-poli- 
tical selection by investigation as to char- 
acter loyalty and examination as to compe- 
tence, under a bipartisan Civil Service Com- 
mission. That system grew in application 
through both Democratic and Republican 
administrations until, in 1932, over 80 per- 
cent of all executive personnel came through 
that screening. In addition, another 10 per- 
cent, mostly post-office officials, although 
political appointees, had to pass through 
this screen before Presidents would present 
their names to the Senate. 

I call your attention to the fact that there 
was a long period of practical freedom from 
dishonesty in the civil service. It was not 
the civil servants who failed the country in 
the scandals of the First World War and in 
1923. It was political appointees. 

Then came the period of the middle 
thirties. The Congress, in creating or revis- 
ing over 24 great executive agencies, specifi- 
cally provided that these agencies were ex- 
empt from the provisions of law requiring 
selection of employees by the merit system 
under the Civil Service Commission. The 
percentage of civil servants who had been 
chosen through the Commission in 7 years 
fell from 80 percent to under 55 percent. In 
the years following it got worse. But thanks 
to Civil Service Commission Chairmen Flem- 
ing and Ramspeck the situation has some- 
what improved. 

I am far from believing that all the per- 
sonnel problems were solved by the initial 
choice by screening under the bipartisan 
Civil Service Commission. The reforms in 
personnel management are wider than the 
initial choice if we are to have efficiency in 
Government. Our Commission, of which Dr. 
Fleming was a member, 3 years ago proposed 
such vital reforms in the whole personnel 
system. Your committees have urged them 
upon Congress—so far without action. 

I am convinced that had these reforms 
been enacted 3 years ago, they would have 
saved great grief to our country. 

Surely the Nation has a right to a better 
system of choice and management of its 
employees than one which has produced 
these months of humiliation. That humili- 
ation extends to both the thousands of men 
and women who hold to the sacred honor of 
Government service and the humiliation of 
the whole of a great and God-fearing people. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 50) to provide for the ad- 
mission of Alaska into the Union. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, today 
we have resumed consideration of the 
bill to grant statehood to Alaska. Last 
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week when many of the Members of the 
Senate were absent, I made a statement 
on the floor in favor of statehood for 
both Hawaii and Alaska. 

Since that time there have come to my 
attention two items from the press which 
seem to me most pertinent to the subject 
at hand. One such item is an editorial 
from the New York Post of February 7, 
which refers to a recent Gallup poll 
showing that the American people, as re- 
fiected in this poll, favor statehood for 
Alaska by a margin of 9to1. They favor 
statehood for Hawaii by a margin of 6 
to 1. . 

It seems to me that if we deny state- 
hood to Alaska and to Hawaii, we would 
be flouting public opinion in a most fla- 
grant and untenable manner. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial from the New York Post be printed 
in the ReEcorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. : 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

States’ Ricuts, Crvim. RIGHTs 

With quiet understatement Dr. George 
Gallup reports: “‘The gap which often exists 
between public sentiment and congressional 
action is well illustrated by the fight over 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska.” Accord- 
ing to Gallup’s researchers, popular opinion 
favors admission of Alaska by 9 to 1 and of 
Hawaii by 6to1. Yet Congress remains para- 
lyzed by the little band of Dixiecrats which 
fears that Alaska and Hawaii might vote for 
civil rights in Congress. And other legisla- 
tors of both parties seem unable or unwilling 
to force the issue; almost everybody ap- 
parently wants to be friends with the Dixie- 
crats in an election year. 


Mr. LEHMAN. I saw another article 
to the same general effect and of similar 
interest—a column written by the emi- 
nent writer, Mr. Thomas L. Stokes. His 
column was printed in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch February 5. In this column Mr. 
Stokes writes of efforts made in the city 
of Cuba, N. Y., to help bring democracy 
to Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia. 

I ask unanimous consent that this fine 
article dealing with the interesting and 
praiseworthy activities of a group of citi- 
zens in my State be also printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Cusa, N. Y., PLEADS FoR WASHINGTON, D. C, 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

The right of petition still is a cherished 
one—and, if persisted in, can often make 
things happen. Maybe even in Congress, 
Thereby hangs a story, or rather the be- 
ginning of a story, for it is hoped the story 
will grow. 

It began several days ago when this writer 
appealed to Congress to deal justly and fairly 
with us who live here in the National Cap- 
ital and, at long last, give us the right to 
vote and to govern ourselves in the recog- 
nized American tradition. But, more than 
to Congress, which we here have petitioned 
so long in vain, this petition was addressed 
to people all over the country to bring ‘pres- 
sure upon their Congressmen here, with 
whom they have influence on behalf of the 
voteless people in the capital of the world’s 
greatest democracy. 

The first results are in—from Cuba, N. Y. 


February 19 


For this, thanks are due to Mrs. Mary 
Williams, of Cuba, and the story of her 
worthy civil activity is told here because it 
is a fine demonstration of democracy that 
can be duplicated elsewhere. 

Her interest was aroused by reading about 
the hitherto futile attempt to get the vote 
in Washington and by a broadcast by Martin 
Agronsky, the radio commentator, who dis- 
cussed not only the plight of the National 
Capital, but the need of statehood for Hawaii 
and Alaska, to which this reporter also has 
long subscribed and for which his petition 
is herewith amended. 


PETITION TO CONGRESSMAN 


At a meeting of her literary club, Mrs. 
Williams, in answer to the roll call on 
national affairs, submitted a petition she 
had prepared addressed to the Congressman 
from that district, Representative Danie A. 
REED (Republican), New York, asking that 
democracy be extended to Washington, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. 

That started something, as always happens 
when women in a community get busy. 
A committee was organized, the petition was 
circulated, and citizens of Cuba began to 
sign up. Four local ministers on the com- 
mittee urged their congregations to sign. 
Two local stores gave space for big window 
displays. 

A picture of the display was published in 
the Olean Times Herald with a detailed story 
of Cuba’s campaign. At the top was a big 
poster reading: ‘Help Americans Vote,” and 
in the window below three separate placards 
about Alaska, Hawaii, and Washington, D. C. 
The petition, which was forwarded to Repre- 
sentative Reep here, was concise and to the 
point, a model for use elsewhere. It said: 

“We, the undersigned, respectfully peti- 
tion you, as our representative in Congress, 
to extend democracy to the people of the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, by 
giving hem the right to vote and to be rep- 
resented in Congress. 

“One of the great cries against the rule of 
England before we became a Nation was ‘tax- 
ation without representation.’ It seems to 
us that it has taken far too long to extend 
our American rights to all citizens.” 


FREEDOM STARTS AT HOME 


Mrs. Williams writes that it should be 
helpful “if one small town will really go all- 
out to help a neighbor. It might even in- 
spire other communities throughout America 
to do the same thing—and public opinion 
will do the rest.” 

“I want,” she said, “a free world for my 
children and I know it is as necessary to do 
something for our country as it is to pay 
taxes. We must hold the torch of freedom 
high and work as hard at Americanism as 
people in other lands work at communism.” 

Public pressure is needed—upon both 
House and Senate for Alaska and Hawaii, and 
upon the House for District of Columbia 
citizenship. 

Recently, after several days of debate, the 
Senate passed, as it has before, a home-rule 
bill for the national capital. It is not all 
that is desired, for it does not permit citizens 
here to vote for President, and has other in- 
adequacies, but it provides a framework. 

THE HOUSE CAN DO IT 

Previously all bills for home rule for Wash- 
ington have been buried unceremoniously in 
the House District of Columbia Committee 
of which Representative JoHN L. MCMILLAN, 
Democrat, South Carolina, is chairman. It 
is suggested that letters and petitions might 
be addressed to him as well as to the repre- 
sentative of your own district. 

The House, itself, has a right of petition 
in cases like this. It can force a committee 
to discharge a bill by a petition signed by 
218 Members, a majority. That has proved 
a dificult process. 
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Meanwhile there is the right of petition by 
citizens. 

Hats off to Cuba, N. Y., and Mrs. Williams 
for pointing the way. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken 
Anderson 
Bennett 


The 


Green McMahon 
Hayden Monroney 
Hendrickson Moody 
Benton Hennings Morse 
Brewster Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bricker Hill Neely 
Bridges Hoey Nixon 
Butler, Md. Holland O'Mahoney 
Butler, Nebr. Humphrey Pastore 
Byrd Hunt Robertson 
Cain Russell 
Carlson Jenner Saltonstall 
Case Johnson, Colo. Seaton 
Chavez Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Clements Kerr Smith, Maine 
Connally Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Knowland Smith, N.C, 
Douglas Langer Sparkman 
Dworshak Lehman Stennis 
Eastland Lodge Taft 

Ecton Long Thye 
Ellender Magnuson Tobey 
Ferguson Martin Underwood 
Flanders Maybank Watkins 
Frear McCarran Wiley 
Fulbright McClellan Williams 
George McFarland Young 
Gillette McKellar 


Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNsON], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY], and the Senator from Maryland 
{[Mr. O’Conor] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Tennessee 
KEFAUVER] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPE- 
HART] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. McCartHy] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. D1irK- 
SEN], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Durr], the Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. MatonE], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. ScHOEPPEL], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] 
and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN] are absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gerorce in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

(Mr. McFARLAND obtained the floor 
and yielded first to Mr. THye and then 
to Mr. HIcKENLOopPER, who requested the 
printing of certain matters, which ap- 
pear, respectively, in the Appendix and 
in the body of the Recorp under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to state that I hope that in 
the future, Senators will be present at 12 
o’clock, when we have the morning hour, 
so that insertions can be made at that 
time. 

Mr. President, Senate bill 50 has been 
the unfinished business for some time, 
and we are very anxious to arrive at a 
vote on it at a very early date. 

Therefore, I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that beginning tomorrow there be 
the following limitation on debate: One 
hour to each side on each amendment or 


Ives 


[Mr. 
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motion or appeal, and 1 hour to each side 
on the bill itself; provided, that all 
amendments must be germane; and pro- 
vided further that the time on each mo- 
tion or amendment be controlled by the 
Senator submitting it and by the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAHONEY], respectively, or in the event 
the Senator from Wyoming favors the 
motion or amendment, by the distin- 
guished minority leader, the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BrincEs], or 
any Senator whom he may designate; 
and provided further, that the time on 
the bill itself be controlled, respectively, 
by the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MAHONEY] and the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS], or any Senator whom he may 
designate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
was about to say that apparently I did 
not make myself clear to the Senator 
from Arizona this morning, when I said 
to him that it would be my hope that we 
could proceed today to the consideration 
of the technical amendments which have 
been recommended by the committee. 
I am persuaded that there will be no de- 
bate upon these amendments at all. 
Therefore, I think it would be preferable 
for the limitation to exclude these 
amendments, because, as I say, of my 
belief that they are noncontroversial. 
I have talked with the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS], and I think there 
is no objection to the adoption of these 
purely technical amendments, which 
were recommended by the committee. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I will exclude the 
technical amendments from the unani- 
mous-consent request, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] re- 
quested me to object to any unanimous- 
consent request for a vote tomorrow. 

Mr.McFARLAND. May I ask my dis- 
tinguished friend if that means that 
there would be objection to voting on 
Thursday or Friday? 

Mr. LANGER. It means that there 
could be no vote tomorrow, so far as the 
Senator from Oregon is concerned. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I 
would have to say to the distinguished 
majority leader that, because of certain 
requests I have received on this side, I 
would have to object to an agreement to 
vote on either Thursday or Friday. 

Mr. McFARLAND. What about Mon- 
day? 

Mr. BRIDGES. So far as the Senator 
from New Hampshire is concerned, and 
so far as anyone who has spoken to him 
from this side is concerned, there would 
be no objection to fixing a time for a 
vote on Monday, so far as I know. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
should prefer Tuesday, because so many 
Senators are going away over the week 
end. We may be unable to have proper 
representation on the Senate floor on 
Monday, as was the case yesterday. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
regard to Senators going away, let me say 
that already I am being asked when we 
are going to complete the wark of this 
session, If we are to dispose of our pro- 
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gram for this year and conclude the ses- 
sion within a reasonable time, we must 
start voting, and, in order to start voting, 
we must have the presence of Senators 
on the floor. I realize that Senators 
want to get away, but I also know that 
our place is here on the floor of the 
Senate when the Senate is in session. 
Last week we certainly did not transact 
any business, and apparently we cannot 
transact any business on either Thurs- 
day or Friday of this week. If we do not 
make a start and begin voting, we shall 
never get through with this session of 
the Senate. I must serve notice that 
from now on, if it is found impossible 
to dispose of bills within a reasonable 
time, we shall begin having evening ses- 
sions. I want the Senate to conclude 
its work within a reasonable time this 
year, and the only way we can do that 
is by working. If the Senator from 
Wyoming has objection to voting on 
Monday, I shall modify the request to 
make it Tuesday though I had hoped 
we could start voting on Monday. 

Mr. President, in view of the objection 
to voting on Monday, I modify the re- 
quest so as to provide that voting start 
on Tuesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, do I correctly 
understand that the unanimous consent 
request is for a vote on Tuesday of next 
week? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is the pres- 
ent request, yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. For the time being, 
until there is opportunity to consider 
the suggestion I would respectfully have 
to object; but I think that in the course 
of the day something can be worked out 
along that line. So far as I, personally, 
am concerned, I know something can be 
worked out. I think something will ma- 
terialize along that line. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I hope Senators 
will confer, in order that a little later 
the unanimous consent request may be 
presented again, since I have found that 
when Senators are in the frame of mind 
to enter into a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, that is the best time to act. Notice 
has now been given, and, after a quorum 
call, I shall have something further to 
say. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in ris- 
ing to discuss Senate bill 50, the so- 
called Alaska statehood bill which has 
already been debated at some length by 
the proponents, I desire to point out to 
the Senate that the question for con- 
sideration with reference to this bill is 
not the question, Why not admit Alas- 
ka? But the question is, Why admit 
Alaska or any other territorial area as 
a State within the United States to be- 
come a full-fledged member of the 
Union? 

On this highly controversial question, 
opinion is certainly far from unanimous. 
In conjunction with the majority report 
filed by the committee which considered 
the bill, there have been submitted mi- 
nority views signed by five members of 
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the committee, the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. BuTLER], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. MAtone], the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Watkins], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 

There is also objection in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska itself. More than 2 years 
ago an Official election on the question 
was held under the supervision of an ad- 
ministration which is strongly in favor 
of statehood for Alaska. Notwithstand- 
ing that fact, approximately 42 percent 
of the people voted against statehood. 

Mr. President, that is a most signifi- 
cant fact, according to my way of think- 
ing. Unless there was some strong rea- 
son to the contrary, there should have 
been almost a unanimous vote in favor 
of admission. Unless there was some 
overwhelming reason causing people to 
believe that statehood was not a prac- 
tical thing, it seems to me that almost 
everyone living in the Territory would 
want the Territory of Alaska to come 
into the Union as a member of the 
States of the United States of America. 
The fact I have stated is very significant 
and far-reaching, Mr. President, but I 
shall discuss that phase of, the question 
later. 

Mr. President, this bill presents to the 
Congress of the United States a new 
policy which has never before been 
passed upon, namely, the question of 
whether we shall take a disconnected 
area, whether it be in the Pacific, in 
South America, in Africa, or anywhere 
else, and add it to the rectangular land 
area which has become the United 
States of America, and admit such dis- 
connected area into the Union as a 
State, giving it the far-reaching consti- 
tutional powers which are vested in a 
State and its representatives in the 
Congress. I submit, Mr. President, that 
the highest form of civil perfection ex- 
istent in the world is represented by a 
State of the American Union. It car- 
ries with it vast powers in connection 
with membership in the United States 
Senate and in the House of Representa- 
tives, which, once statehood is granted, 
cannot be revoked. We are launching 
on a new program, and once the state- 
hood bill becomes a law we cannot 
amend it. We are giving away powers 
we cannot recall. We are changing the 
pattern of our Union once we launch 
out on this new program. 

It requires no particular vision to 
see that within the next hundred years, 
if we continue with our present policy, 
it will no doubt be necessary for us to 
have some kind of agreements with 
other areas of the world, perhaps in 
South America, perhaps in the far Pa- 
cific, perhaps in the area of Alaska, 
What shall we do? Shall we give Alaska 
statehood and make it a member of the 
Union? 

Mr. President, one thing that im- 
pressed me with relation to the burial 
of the late King George of England was 
the fact that the place where he was 
buried had been the center of life and 
religion for the Kings of England for 
more than a thousand years. For that 
length of time and more the monarchs 
of the uation that had its birth on the 
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small British Islands have lived in that 
place. They formed a language of their 
own; they created a legal system of their 
own in competition with the civil law, 
and they built a nation upon which at 
one time the sun never set. They grew 
into anempire. Whatever we may think 
of the English people, in my opinion, 
they have been the best governed people 
in the world. They never permitted any 
other area to have membership in their 
own local parliament. They never di- 
luted that power by sharing it with any- 
one else; they retained it for themselves. 

Look at the situation today of an- 
other friendly power, France, which 
chose the other course and took discon- 
nected areas into the bosom of her own 
legislative body. 

That is the kind of question we have 
before us today. Shall we establish a 
precedent for taking disconnected areas 
into the bosom of our Nation and giving 
them full-fledged membership and 
power? 

As I say, Mr. President, there is no 
precedent for it. All the argument with 
reference to what has happened to other 
Territories does not apply. It was nat- 
ural, once we obtained Florida and 
Louisiana, that this great rectangular 
continental area should be divided into 
States. As a general proposition, that 
was understood from the beginning. 
That was a natural process. 

Mr. President, the prize for admission 
of any area as a State within the United 
States is two seats on the floor of the 
United States Senate. All other argu- 
ments by relation aad by primary impor- 
tance vanish into the background. The 
real prize is two seats on the floor of the 
Senate. The United State Senate has 
a veto power over the Representatives 
of the people who sit at the other end 
of the Capitol, over 435 of those Repre- 
sentatives who are chosen every 2 years 
from their respective districts. So, even 
one vote constituting a majority can 
have an absolute veto power over bills 
passed by the direct Representatives of 
the people who sit at the other end of 
the Capitol, who may sit idly by and 
twiddle their thumbs. 

But that is not the main power, Mr. 
President. The Senate of the United 
States and the President of the United 
States largely determine the foreign pol- 
icy of this Nation. That is particularly 
important now, and it will be more im- 
portant as the years come and go. It 
comes from une of the provisions written 
into the Constitution more than a cen- 
tury and a half ago, that treaties, when 
negotiated by the President and ratified 
by two-thirds of a quorum of the Senate, 
shall become the supreme law of the 
land. That is the present sleeping giant 
in our form of government. 

Under the system of the two-thirds 
vote, if two more Senators are added, 
they will have the power to negative the 
votes of four Senators. They will have 
negative power equivalent to the com- 
bined power of the Senators from the 
great State of New York and the great 
State of Pennsylvania. The votes of the 
four Senators from those two States, 
representing roughly a population of 
more than 23,000,000, will be completely 
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stymied or offset by the votes of two 
Senators representing a civilian popula- 
tion in Alaska of about 100,000. 

Mr. President, that is the big question. 
It is not a question of freedom, although 
an effort is being made to ride statehood 
through the Senate on a freedom train. 

The people of Alaska have measures of 
freedom far exceeding those enjoyed by 
most of the people of the entire world. 
The people of Alaska now have more 
freedom than the people of any other 
land that is washed by the waters of the 
Pacific Ocean, except those of conti- 
nental United States. The people of 
Alaska have more freedom, more oppor- 
tunity, more prerogatives, and more 
rights, than do the people of any other 
area of the world except those of the 
United States of America. 

The question before the Senate is not 
a question of freedom. But if it were, 
there is gathering dust in the same com- 
mittee which reported the pending bill, 
an amendment now lying on the desks of 
Senators in the form of a substitute 
offered by the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BuTLeR], which gives the 
people of Alaska the right to elect their 
own governor and their own judges. It 
gives them every measure of political 
power and sovereignty except member- 
ship in the Union. 

It is not freedom that is desired by the 
administration for the people of Alaska. 
If it were, it would be supporting the bill 
to which I have just referred. It is not 
freedom for the fine people of Alaska 
that is desired by the Administration and 
all the pressure groups when they de- 
mand passage of the pending statehood 
bill. If it were, they would be backing, 
as a step toward progress in the develop- 
ment of Alaska, the bill giving the people 
of Alaska the right to choose their own 
governor and their own judges. . 

The proponents of the bill for state- 
hood for Alaska say, “Down with the bill 
giving to the people of Alaska the right 
to elect their own governor and their 
own judges. It is statehood or nothing.” 
That is their slogan. It is not freedom or 
more political rights for the people of 
Alaska that the pressure groups seek 
when they storm into political conven- 
tions and force into political platforms 
some form of language for calling for the 
admission of Alaska into the Union. Itis 
not freedom for the Alaskan people they 
desire. They are seeking more power on 
the floor of the United States Senate. 

Mr. President, with all deference, I 
think that if the pending statehood bill 
passes, the people of the United States of 
America will have been taken for a ride. 
They will have surrendered their own 
freedom in the mistaken belief that they 
were extending to someone else what 
rightfully belongs to themselves 

This is the most important bill that 
will be before the Congress at this ses- 
sion, because it sets a precedent of such 
tremendous significance. It involves a 
matter of disconnected areas coming into 
the Union and passing upon far-reach- 
ing policies concerning our foreign and 
domestic affairs. When we undertake 
a program of allowing disconnected 
areas in other parts of the world to help 
uS pass upon our Own military policy or 
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upon the far-reaching question of taxa- 
tion, we are changing the very form of 
our Government. Today, Mr. President, 
through Federal taxation, we are grad- 
ually changing our form of Government. 
Do we need outsiders to participate in 
that, to help us with our agricultural 
policies, on questions of education, on 
the far-reaching question of monopolies 
and anti-trust legislation, the question 
of tariffs, the extension of the interstate- 
commerce clause, the extension of the 
so-called welfare clause, the extension of 
taxation, and the further extension of 
what I have already described as the 
sleeping giant of the Constitution, the 
determination of our foreign policies 
through the Chief Executive and two 
thirds of the Senators who may be pres- 
ent when a treaty is voted on? The 
Chief Executive and two thirds of the 
Senators can adopt a far-reaching for- 
eign policy. If it is in the form of a 
treaty, it becomes the supreme law of the 
land. 

Mr. President, I wish to discuss briefly 
the physical facts with reference to the 
Territory with which we are dealing. 
Judging by my own knowledge of the 
matter before I looked into it, I believe 
that as a whole the people of the United 
States know very little about this vast 
physical area. We are dealing with an 
area as large as Texas, California, and 
Montana combined. It is an area one- 
fifth o: one-sixth as large as the entire 
continental United States. It has a 
shore line in excess of 6,400 miles, com- 
pared with the shore line of sll the 48 
States of the United States of only 4,600 
miles. I am speaking in round figures. 

While this vast area comprises some- 
where in the neighborhood of 580,000 
square miles, only three-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of the land is privately owned. 
Thinl: of that. After more than 60 years 
‘of flying the United States flag, only 
three-tenths of 1 percent of the land is 
privately owned. The rest of it belongs 
to the Government of the United States, 

This three-tenths of 1 percent of the 
land area, being all the land privately 
owned in this great Territory, comprises 
approximately 1,740 square miles. That 
would mean a territory measuring ap- 
proximately 42 miles on each side, not 
so large as many of the counties within 
the United States, perhaps not so large 
as some of the smaller counties of the 
State of North Dakota, certainly not 
any larger than many counties east of 
the Mississippi River, just the s:ze of one 
county with a population in the neigh- 
borhood of 128,000, of whom, roughly 
speaking, about 20,000 wear the uniform 
of the United States. 

Continuing with the figures, there are 
now between 100,000 and 108,000 civil- 
ians in Alaska. Between 30,000 and 35,- 
000 of those are natives, who are spe- 
cially treated and will continue to be 
specially treated, even though statehood 
is granted to Alaska. They are treated 
in a similar manner to that in which we 
deal with the American Indians. So 
there would be somewhere between 15,- 
000 and 80,000 average, ordinary citizens. 
It is proposed to give them statehood, 
and to give them about 2 percent of the 
voting strength on the floor of the United 
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States Senate. That proposal is made 
in behalf of 75,000 or 85,000 people. 

Mr. President, I think the facts will 
show that there is not an economy in 
Alaska which would support a state gov- 
ernment, or the reasonable prospect of 
such an economy, or an economy under 
which much development could take 
place. At the present time Alaska is a 
Federal project, with the American tax- 
payers paying most of the cost, as the 
figures show. Under statehood the sit- 
uation would be largely the same. The 
economy would be a military economy, 
an economy supported by the Federal 
Treasury. That is the present situation, 
and that would continue to be the situa- 
tion under statehood. 

I wish to mention again the vote which 
was held on this question. More than 
2 years ago an Official election was held 
in Alaska, under an act of the Legisla- 
ture of Alaska. There were 9,634 votes 
in favor of statehood, and 6,822 votes 
against statehood. AsIsay,Ido not see 
why anyone living in Alaska should not 
vote in favor of statehood, in the absence 
of some very compelling reasons. That 
is particularly true in view of the fact 
that the administration in Alaska, the 
administration here, and everyone else 
concerned with advancing the proposal 
were moving heaven and earth in an 
effort to roll up a large vote in favor of 
statehood. But we have the seriously 
challenging fact that 6,822 votes were 
cast against statehood, and only 9,634 for 
statehood. In two of the northern ju- 
dicial districts the people voted against 
statehood, and in two southern districts 
they voted for it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FREAR 
in the Chair). Does the Senator from 
Mississippi yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTOI! cf South Carolina. 
Does the Senator mean to say that those 
were all the votes that were cast? Were 
there only that number of people inter- 
ested? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. I do 
not have the figures showing the num- 
ber eligible to vote. I am sorry I do not 
have that information available. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
In one county in my State, the county 
from which I come, sometimes twice that 
number vote. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for his observation. 

The Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Macnuson) tried to explain the votes 
against statehood. He stated that a 
lobby from his home State went to 
Alaska and fooled many of the people 
into voting against statehood. It is 
laughable to me to ialk about a lobby 
from the State of Washington almost 
overwhelming the tremendous lobby 
which was working tooth and nail for 
the passage of the statehood bill, a lobby 
which was led by the administration, and 
included the Governor of Alaska and all 
his cohorts, the Department of the In- 
terior, and every other cepartment and 
agency in Washington which the so- 
called movement could muster. They 
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succeeded in obtaining only a measly 
little majority, which is reflected in the 
figures. 

There are some compelling reasons for 
that situation, and I shall come to that 
question later. I submit that one rea- 
son is that the people of Alaska know 
that they do not have an economy which 
could support statehood. Many of those 
people are interested in the bill which 
would give them the right to elect their 
Governor and their judges, and to de- 
velop home government. There are no 
counties in Alaska. Many of the people 
are in favor of the governorship bill, but 
they are beaten back and discouraged at 
every turn. That is the situation down 
to date. The election to which reference 
has been made was held more than 2 
years ago. I am informed that the bill 
would not receive as many votes today 
as it did 2 years ago. I do not state that 
as a fact, but there is pretty strong evi- 
dence to that effect. However, we must 
be bound by the election which was 
held. 

I should like briefly to discuss the ques- 
tion of population. Alaska is main- 
tained by a military economy. I point 
to the population figures to prove that 
statement. In 1880 there were 33,090 
people in Alaska. In 1890 there were 
32,000. In 1900 there were 63,000. Iam 
giving round figures. In 1910 there were 
64,000. In 1920 there were 55,000. The 
population dropped off. In 1930 there 
were 59,000. In 1940 there were 72,000. 
From 1910 to i920 the population 
dropped. In ten more years it increased, 
in round numbers, by 4,000. In ten more 
years it went up only to 72,000. In 1950 
the population was 128,000. 

The figures demonstrate the military 
economy, the military influx, and the tre- 
mendous activity of the Federal Govern- 
ment in that area. Later I shall discuss 
the question of the appropriations which 
have been made to bring about such a 
situation. I am trying to give the facts 
as best I can from the stale hearings. 
No hearings were held on this bill. 
There are no reports from the Treasury 
as to the condition of the economy un- 
der the present local government, al- 
though I am sure the situation has some- 
what improved. If we look into the 
question of the money being spent there, 
we shall see why. 

The argument was made on the floor 
of the Senate that because of some 
words in the treaty with Russia, which 
we entered into in 1867, there is a moral 
obligation to grant statehood to Alaska. 
With all the ingenuity and great debat- 
ing ability of the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MaHoney], for whose intellectual 
power and legal attainments I have great 
admiration and respect, the only argu- 
ment he could advance to support the so- 
called moral obligations was article III 
of the treaty with Russia dated in 1867, 
which reads as follows: 

The inhabitants of the ceded territory— 


The treaty does not even make them 
citizens— 
according to their choice, reserving their 
natural allegiance, may return to Russia 
within 3 years— 
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That was 3 years from 1867— 
but if they should prefer to remain in the 
ceded territory, they, with the exception of 
the uncivilized native tribes— 


Under this treaty all the natives were 
excepted— 
shall be admitted to the enjoyment of all 
the rights, advantages, and immunities of 
citizens of the United States— 


But it does not make them citizens, It 
does not bring them up to that level. It 
says that they shall be admitted to the 
enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, 
and immunities of citizens of the United 
States— 
and shall be maintained and protected in 
the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, 
and religion. 


Mr. President, all persons 20 years of 
age in South Carolina or in any other 
State enjoy the same privileges, immu- 
nities, and protection of liberty, prop- 
erty, and religion. They do not, thereby, 
have the right to vote, and they do not 
have the right to elect someone to come 
to the Senate or the House of Represent- 
atives. The treaty accords no right 
whatsoever to statehood. It guarantees 
no right whatsoever to vote to send two 
Senators to the Senate; it guarantees no 
right that begins to approach anything 
like that. 

The provision in the treaty was writ- 
ten before the fourteenth amendment to 
the Constitution was adopted. The pro- 
vision in the treaty does not even make 
the people of Alaska citizens of the 
United States. They are citizens of the 
United States by virtue of other laws and 
provisions which have been parsed since 
then. There is not one scintilla of evi- 
dence, not one writing, not one word, in 
connection with the acquisition of 
Alaska or other Territories, that puts 
any moral obligation whatever upon us 
to give such Territories statehood. 

When we were talking about that 
point, I raised the question, What about 
Puerto Rico? The Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. O’MaHoNEy] said that Puerto 
Rico comes under a different technical, 
legal category. So legal distinctions are 
made to close the door on the Puerto 
Ricans. At the same time we are told 
that we are morally obligated to admit 
Hawaii and Alaska as States. 

The further question I raised was, 
Waiving aside the technicalities, waiv- 
ing aside the legal aspects, what about 
the moral right of Puerto Rico to come 
into the Union? The Senator from 
Wyoming said that we were pulling down 
an iron curtain on freedom. I said, 
“What about the moral right of Puerto 
Ricans to come into the Union?” 

He said, “They cannot maintain an 
economy as a State.” 

Mr. President, that is putting it down 
on a purely materialistic basis. Put on 
that basis I will cite figures which I 
submit prove that Alaska cannot main- 
tain an economy which will support a 
State. The Federal Government would 
have to continue pouring millions upon 
millions of Federal dollars into the area. 
Of necessity that would have to be done, 
not only to maintain a government 
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there, but to construct railroads, build 
highways, and maintain military protec- 
tion and everything else that goes 
with it. 

The only change by virtue of the pas- 
sage of this bill would be to have the 
people of Alaska send two Senators to 
the Senate of the United States. The 
Federal Government, through the De- 
partment of the Interior, would still own 
the land up there. They would still run 
the area largely as they are running it 
now. However, we would have two extra 
Senators to help us settle all our inter- 
national and foreign problems, ratify 
treaties, determine our policies of taxa- 
tion, fix our policies with respect to the 
tariff, and settle all the other involved 
problems—and they will become more 
involved—of the leading Nation of the 
world. 

I submit that there is not one iota 
of obligation on a moral basis for the 
admission of Alaska as a State into the 
Union. The mere fact that it was given 
the status of a Territory carries no ob- 
ligation whatcver. That is something 
for the fine people there to be thank- 
ful for, and I am sure they are thank- 
ful. I cast no refiection on the fine 
people of Alaska. My information is 
that they are all right. They have fine 
aspirations. I know a great many of 
them are aspiring to local self-govern- 
ment, and that they are willing to take 
it one step at a time. 

Mr. President, another argument has 
been made in the report. I want to 
show how far things will go. On page 5 
of the report filed by the committee 
appears an excerpt from the testimony 
of Mr. John D. Hickerson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for the United Nations 
Affairs, representing the Secretary of 
State. He is quoted as having stated: 

The Department of State considers that 
the admission of Alaska would be another 
step in accord with the traditional policy of 
the United States toward the peoples of Ter- 
ritories under its administration who have 
not yct become fully self-governing. 


I am sure Mr. Hickerson is an honor- 
able gentleman. Mr. President, no one 
connected with the sponsorship of the 
pending bill is trying to make the people 
of Alaska self-governing. It is either 
statehood or nothing. 

Mr. Hickerson is quoted as having fur- 
ther stated: 

The admission of Alaska to the Union on 
a basis of full equality with the States pres- 


ently in that Union would be an act in ful- 
fillment— 


Mr. President, listen closely— 


of obligations assumed by the United States 
under the Charter of the United Nations. 


Think of that, Mr. President. That is 
a strange interpretation. A man from 
the office of the Secretary of State comes 
before the committee and says, by im- 
plication, that when we went into the 
United Nations we agreed to take other 
territories into the bosom of our own 
Union. 

I repudiate any such thinking. I dis- 
own it. I want to discredit it as much 
as I can by argument. 


February 19 


The full statement made by Mr. Hick- 
erson is quoted at page 5 of the report. 
He goes on to say: 

Under that chapter— 


Referring to a chapter of the United 
Nations Charter— 
the United States, as the government re- 
sponsible for the administration of Alaska, 
accepted the obligation, among others, “to 
develop self-government, to take due account 
of the political aspirations of the peoples, 
and to assist them in the progressive de- 
velopment of free political institutions.” 


From that it is argued that we should 
give Alaska statehood. At the same time 
the sponsors of statehood are trying to 
defeat the bill which would giv> the peo- 
ple of Alaska the power to elect their 
own Governor and their own judges. 
The Department of State is against that 
bill; the Department of the Interior is 
against it; the administration is against 
it. Nevertheless the argument is made 
here that we have assumed an obligation 
to help the people of Alaska in the pro- 
gressive development of free political in- 
stitutions. 

I wish to read one more statement: 

The Department of State considers that 
favorable action by the Congress on the bill 
to provide statehood for Alaska would be in 
fulfillment of this obligation and would ac- 
cordingly serve to support American foreign 
policy and to strengthen the position of the 
United States in international affairs. 


I shall comment on that point later, 
but first I should like to give to the Senate 
what the committee said about the testi- 
mony of Mr. Hickerson. The committee 
said: 

In connection with the testimony of the 
Assistant Secretary of State, the committee 
wishes to state clearly that it is not contend- 
ing that statehood for Alaska is a definite 
obligation of the United States under the 
United Nations Charter. 


Mr. President, the committee spewed 
that argument out of its mouth. It said 
it would not follow such an argument. 
The committee’s statement goes on to 
Say: 

The committee believes that the people of 
the United States have nobly and well ful- 
filled their fundamental obligations to the 
people of Alaska in promoting the general 
welfare and in fostering the high degree of 
economic, social, and political development 
which the Territory has attained. 


Those are very significant words. The 
committee stated that it believes that the 
United States has fulfilled its funda- 
mental obligations to the people of 
Alaska in promoting the general welfare 
and in fostering the high degree of eco- 
nomic, social, and political development 
which the Territory has attained. 

I submit that that certainly closes the 
book on the Assistant Secretary of State, 
as it closes the book on the committee, 
in its own words, with reference to any 
moral obligation under the Charter of 
the United Nations or under any treaty 
with Russia to extend to the people of 
Alaska—fine people that they are—the 
full rights and tremendous powers and 
responsibilities of statehood. 

The argument has been made that we 
must grant statehood to Alaska in order 
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to increase our standing in international 
affairs. Mr. President, I am not an iso- 
lationist. I have supported all our so- 
called foreign programs. However, one 
thing on top of another drives a man to 
the belief that it is high time that we 
also consider, along with these magnani- 
mous measures, what is sound and best 
for the welfare of the people of 
the United States over a long period of 
time. In effect, Russia accuses us of 
imperialism and predatory activities 
throughout the world. Mr. President, 
do you think the passage of the pending 
bill would stop those accusations? Of 
course it would not. If the other nations 
of the world do not have sufficient dis- 
cernment to be able to analyze and care- 
fully weigh our record and to base their 
judgment on what we already have done 
and what we are doing, we shall never 
be high in their esteem and we shall 
never meet with their approval. 

I wish to point out a few things we 
have done within the past few years that 
are sufficient to convince any fair- 
minded person of our good intentions. 
For instance, we took the lead in ‘the 
formation of the United Nations. When 
some persons say that if we do not ad- 
mit the two Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii as States of the Union, we shall 
be pulling down the wall of freedom, I 
point out to them that we took the lead 
in forming the United Nations, and 
thereafter we inaugurated a policy of 
Greek-Turkish aid, something new in 
the history of the world. Thereafter we 
established the Marshall plan, and then 


the North Atlantic Treaty alliance. All 
of them cost us billions of dollars, of 
course. 

Then we proceeded with the point 4 
program, and thereafter to the giving of 


actual arms aid to Europe. Thereafter 
we sent our men to Europe, and following 
that we extended the North Atlantic 
Treaty. Then we entered the Korean 
war, in which we furnished more than 
90 percent of the men, 90 percent of the 
materials, and 90 percent of the casual- 
ties; and we are still doing so. 

Between 1941 and December 31, 1951, 
we have spent in foreign countries for 
civilian purposes more than $71,000,000,- 
000 without any strings attached. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I cite the 
following array of facts: We gave Cuba 
her freedom; we gave the Philippines 
their freedom. When communism was 
about to overrun Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, our erstwhile enemies, whose at- 
tack on us had cost us billions of dollars 
and literally thousands and thousands of 
lives, we provided aid to those countries 
and helped them get on their feet. Ido 
not regret our doing so; but my point is 
that if all these facts leave us convicted 
of imperialism in the eyes of the impar- 
tial people of the world, then we had bet- 
ter call home our boys and our ships and 
we had better bury ourselves within our 
own borderlines and prepare for a de- 
fensive future. I hasten to add that I 
do not advocate such a course; but if 
there is anything to the talk that we are 
aiding communism by refusing to open 
the doors of statehood and to bring more 
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Members into our Congress, then I say 
that all of the program I have just men- 
tioned is a total failure, and the quicker 
we abandon it the better for ourselves 
and for the rest of the world. 

Mr. President, I submit that those who 
make the argument that we are aiding 
the Kremlin by withholding statehood 
from Alaska and Hawaii are unwittingly 
aiding the Kremlin themselves, in se- 
riously making such a fantastic argu- 
ment here on the floor of the Senate. I 
say they are doing so unwittingly, be- 
cause I know that they are as far from 
intentionally doing a thing of that kind 
as Iam. 

I wish to mention briefly, without 
going into the related figures, some of 
the things the people of Alaska are en- 
joying without having the privilege of 
electing their Governor and their other 
Officials. At the present time they elect 
their legislature. So far as I am con- 
cerned, if it can be done without enact- 
ing this bill, I think they should elect 
all their officials. 

As I just. said, the people of Alaska 
now elect their legislature. They have 
good schools, modern hospitals, trades 
and professions, and the highest wages 
of any place in continental North Amer- 
ica—in fact, the highest wages in the 
world, unless it be that higher wages are 
paid at some remote outpost where we 
have to make military installations. 
Perhaps there are a few places which 
have a higher wage scale, but I do not 
believe there are more than one or two, 
and they are in remote areas such as 
Iceland. 

Mr. President, much has been said to 
the effect that we must admit Alaska to 
statehood because that act will result in 
increasing our military protection. It is 
said that the bill for the admission of 
Alaska to statehood is a defensive meas- 
ure. Of course that is a very delicate 
subject. I am a member of the Armed 
Services Committee. However, some of 
the things I shall read at this time will 
not be presented by me because of my 
service on the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, but I shall present them because I 
have read them in the newspapers. Men 
outside the military services tell me there 
is a great deal of common sense in the 
article which I shall read in a moment, 
It was written by a man who, as I un- 
derstand, is a reputable newspaper man, 
a member of that great profession who 
reflects credit on it, Mr. Andrew Tully, 
a Scripps-Howard staff writer. The arti- 
cle was written under date of February 
27, 1951, came from Anchorage, Alaska, 
and was published in the Washington 
Daily News. 

As to the affirmative proof regarding 
the great aid that Alaska as a State 
would be to our defenses, I shall state the 
names of the witnesses on that subject, 
so far as I know them: Former Secretary 
Johnson, a nonmilitary man, who then 
was a member of the administration. He 
testified that great aid would be received 
by virtue of giving Alaska statehood. 

Some statements were submitted by 
Lieutenant General Twining. I hasten 
to add that I do not discredit these gen- 
tlemen in any way. 
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We received a statement from the late 
Secretary Patterson, a nonmilitary man. 
His statement was along general lines. 

We received a statement from Major 
General Gardner. In talking about 
public works in Alaska, he mentioned the 
importance of the civilian community 
to military bases, to provide labor and 
transportation. 

We received a statement, which ap- 
pea.'s in the hearings, from Rear Admiral 
Wood, who was commander of the Seat- 
tle Naval Air Station from 1940 to 1942, 
and in 1944 was commandant of the 
Seventeenth Naval District, comprising 
all of Alaska. 

Admiral Wood made the flat statement 
that in the consideration of statehood, 
the question of national defense is not 
germane to the issue. That was his 
statement, and he was commander in 
chief of all our naval air forces in Alas- 
ka during a part of World War II. He 
said further that in his opinion— 

It makes no difference whether Alaska is 
a State or a Territory as far as national de- 
fense is concerned. 


That statement came from a military 
man who carried much of the responsi- 
bility for and had knowledge of that 
particular area during the recent war. 
His statements are based on facts, not on 
visionary considerations. When he made 
that statement, he was not “giving us a 
line’; neither was he stating a proposed 
policy which he would like to see carried 
out. He made that statement as a bold 
statement of fact. 

Now I wish to read the newspaper arti- 
cle to which I referred a moment ago. 
As I ay, the dispatch came from Anchor- 


’ age, Alaska, on February 27, 1951, and 


was published in the Washington Daily 
News. I do not vouch for the accuracy 
of the article, but I believe it shows one of 
the reasons why some of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff were not put on the witness stand 
at the hearings and were not subjected 
to cross-examination in regard to what 
the admission of Alaska to statehood 
would mean insofar as our national de- 
fense is concerned. 

The article read as follows: 

On the theory there is no point in biting 
off more than you can chew, the military is 
prepared to defend only about one-quarter 
of Alaska if war should come with Russia. 

Our officers may be reluctant to discuss it, 
but the defense line is there for all to see. 
It begins with the Navy’s installation on 
Kodiak Island, just south of Anchorage, and 
runs north through Anchorage and up the 
471-mile Alaskan Railroad to an end just 
north of the Alaskan Range in Fairbanks. 

The rest is expendable—despite the fact 
that it includes the old-time frontier town 
of Nome, the entire northland which ends at 
Point Barrow, the Aleutian Chain and the 
southeastern area around the capital city 
of Juneau and the important cities of Sitka 
and Skagway. 


In writing about that great area, Mr. 
President, Mr. Tully says it is expendable 
and will not be. defended in case of war 
involving Russia. 

In this decision, arr:ved at in Washing- 
ton—the military is being merely logical. 
One-half of Alaska’s population of 126,000 
persons lives in the so-called heartland 
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embraced by the defense line. And it is the 
only part of the country which meets the 
military’s requirements for defensible bases. 


Mr. President, that is hitting it ex- 
actly on the beam. I have talked to no 
one who carries any military responsi- 
bility in the Defense Department about 
this article. I do not say it is correct, 
but I say it sounds most logical and most 
reasonable, and military men outside 
the Defense Department, have told me 
that it is sound. I continue: 

The expendable area has nothing the mili- 
tary wants—or, it believes, Russia wants. 
You can say, Yes, but what if Russia estab- 
lishes bases there? Ard the answer will 
be, So what? In the first place, it’s only a 
couple of hours from Siberia to Anchorage 
by fast bomber, so there’s no point other 
than psychological in seizing any of Alaska’s 
outlying real estate. 


Mr. President, if we should have war 
with Russia, and if Russia should seize 
Alaska, which this article says is ex- 
pendable and will not be defended, the 
psychological impact upon the United 
States would be far greater, I submit, if 
Alaska were a State, than if she were a 
mere Territory. I continue: 

What Lt. Gen. William E. Kepner, com- 
mander in chief of the Alaskan theater, 
wants to avoid is World War II mistakes. 
When we discovered Japanese troops on 
Kiska and Attu in the Aleutians, we rushed 
150,000 troops to the Aleutians and sent 
tens of thousands more to back them up 
on the mainland. As a result, throughout 
the war, we had what amounted to 10 di- 
visions tied up in a largely inactive theater. 


Mr. President, that is an area which 
we are proposing to include as a State 
within the United States. I do not be- 
lieve anyone will be found to contradict 
the facts here stated. I do not believe 
we shali find them seriously challenged 
by any military man, in point of respon- 
sibility, with reference to a great area 
of this country being expendable. I 
would not have brought this up, had it 
not been found already in the news- 
papers. It was known about anyway. I 
continue: ' 

Today Alaska’s role is that of a base from 
which fighter planes can intercept Russian 
bombers and, possibly, as a forward base for 
our own bombers. The primary job of the 
infantry here is to protect the airfields— 
like Elmendorf in Anchorage, Ladd in Fair- 
banks, and Eielson base, 25 miles from Fair- 
banks, which has the world’s longest run- 
ways—14,600 feet. 

Military personnel in Alaska has increased 
since the start of the Korean war—but it still 
isn’t even a small percentage of what Uncle 
Sam had up here during World War II. But 
if Uncle Sam has shortened his Alaskan de- 
fense line and pulled in his belt on troop 
strength, he has not done so casually. Life 
in the Alaskan theater is the nearest thing 
possible to being in a combat zone. Gen- 
eral Kepner runs his show on the theory an 
attack would happen any time. 

TWO-DAY ALERTS 

This means frequent week-end alerts—so 
frequent they are getting on GI nerves. 
During an alert every man stays on his job 
around the clock. 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 


Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Oregon. 
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Mr. CORDON. The Senator has been 
reading from a press release by Mr, 
Tully, I understand. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct—Mr. 
Andrew Tully, a Scripps-Howard staff 
writer. 

Mr. CORDON. Would the Senator 
give me the name of the newspaper and 
the date of it? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. I gave that at 
the beginning of my remarks, 

Mr. CORDON. Iam sorry. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is from the Wash- 
ington Daily News of Tuesday, February 
27, 1951. 

Mr. CORDON. Ishould like to have it, 
because I feel, as does the Senator, that 
the statements require an answer from 
the armed services. I should like to know 
what that answer is, as would the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. Though I differ 
with him with respect to the question 
involved, I think everyone in the United 
States is entitled to have an answer. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate very much 
the sentiment expressed by the Senator 
from Oregon. I gave the source of this 
article before I began to read it. The 
article continues: 

Troops grab their rifles and report to stra- 
tegic spots along highways or commanding 
airfields, and eat there and sleep there until 
the alert is over. Usually it lasts 2 days. 

Every military man at Alaskan Command 
headquarters here, including General Kep- 
ner, must sleep out once a month. At Big 
Delta, near Fairbanks, selected groups of 
officers and men get specialized Arctic train- 
ing, learning how to operate at 40 and 50 
degrees below zero. 

General Kepner wants no hand-wringing 
about Alaska back in the States. He says he 
can hold his defense line, now, with the 
troops he has, and make it uncomfortable 
for the enemy, to boot. 


Mr. President, that information is like- 
wise carried in another newspaper which 
I have before me, which undertakes to 
give a map. I assume that the inform- 
ation contained in the article in the 
other newspaper is based upon the origi- 
nal article, although I do not know. I 
offer it, though, for the information of 
those who may be interested. It is the 
Ketchikan (Alaska) Chronicle, dated 
Thursday, March 15, 1951, and in it there 
is a map of Alaska. It purports to give 
the area which will be defended. The 
headline beneath it is, “The United 
States Army plans to defend only about 
one-quarter of Alaska in case of war 
with Russia, according to a reliable 
report.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is presenting some very interest- 
ing information to the Senate. I want 
to follow his argument. Assuming, in 
case of a war with Russia, the military 
intends to defend only a certain part of 
Alaska—one-quarter, I think the Sena- 
tor has mentioned—— 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the area men- 
tioned in the article. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand it is the 
position of the Senator that he thinks 
military strategy would necessarily be 
—- if Alaska were admitted as a 
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Mr. STENNIS. No; I do not argue 
that at all. Ido not think it would. My 
argument is that it will not strengthen 
our military position in the least to ad- 
mit Alaska as a State of the Union. I 
point out that, according to this article, 
it cannot and will not be defended, any- 
way. If that is correct, frankly, for 


psychological reasons, I should rather it 
would be a Territory than a State. My 
point is that it is hard to defend, be- 
cause of the physical location, the cli- 
mate, and other factors, and because the 
military has not even planned to defend 
That is my 


more than a small area. 
point. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not true that so 
far as the physical problem is concerned, 
the defense of Alaska has no relation- 
ship whatsoever to the issue of state- 
hood? 

Mr. STENNIS. The argument is 
strongly urged, I will say to the Senator, 
that statehood is a matter of strength- 
ening our defenses; it is a matter of 
strengthening the defenses of the 48 
States, and that we are dilatory and 
neglectful. I am trying to show the 
physical situation. 

Mr. MORSE. The time element, how- 
ever, has something to do with the prob- 
lem. Whatever the military plan of de- 
fense may be, I agree with my senior col- 
league [Mr. Corpon] that we are cer- 
tainly entitled to an answer from the 
military in regard to the questions which 
the Senator from Mississippi is raising 
today. But, returning to my query, so 
far as the immediate future is concerned, 
it does not make any difference in the 
defense of Alaska whether it is a State 
or a Territory; but if we can hold off a 
war with Russia—and we hope it can be 
permanently held off—the longer we 
hold it off, with Alaska as a State, if 
statehood would enlarge the population 
of Alaska, if statehood would cause the 
people of Alaska to take on more of the 
responsibilities of developing the State, 
if it became stronger as a State, would 
not that, with the passage of time, make 
it a stronger defense area than would 
be a sparsely populated and undeveloped 
Territory? 

Mr. STENNIS. Frankly, the Senator 
from Mississippi believes, the problem 
being what it is, that the military could 
better defend Alaska and better defend 
the present 48 States by not making 
Alaska a State within the United States. 
I have thought about it a great deal. 
Even if Alaska should develop and in- 
crease its population considerably, which 
I do not believe will happen for a long 
time, but even if it should happen, still, 
in view of the physical conditions there, 
the great practical difficulties which the 
military has to confront, I believe the 
military could do a better job—and I say 
that with deference to the people of 
Alaska—with Alaska a Territory instead 
of a State. 

Mr. MORSE. The matter of defense 
has a great many ramifications. But let 
us look at the mineral problem for a 
moment. It is claimed by the propo- 
nents of statehood that there are in 
Alaska great deposits of strategic min- 
erals which we sorely need and that 
statehood for Alaska is needed in order 
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to encourage the development of private 
enterprise in connection with the pro- 
duction of minerals which would give us 
the benefit of those deposits. Does the 
Senator think that from the standpoint 
of economic development which it is 
alleged would go along faster with state- 
hood it is important to grant statehood? 

Mr. STENNIS. My studies lead me to 
beiieve that when those mineral] deposits 
are developed in Alaska it will be by Fed- 
eralmoney. That is looking at it merely 
from an economic standpoint. I agree 
that the minerals are valuable, but I be- 
lieve, our present tax structure being 
what it is, that when the show-down 
comes Federal money will have to be ex- 
pended to develop those resources, and 
that it will not be done by private enter- 
prise. I shall discuss that subject a 
little later. 

Mr. MORSE. I skall not press the 
Senator cn that comment, but I hope 
future events will prove him to be wrong. 
I should hate to think that the only kind 
of development of natural resources, 
either on the continent or in our Ter- 
ritories, would be by Government action. 

Mr. STENNIS. I put it on the Basis 
of climate and transportation conditions 
in Alaska. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator, whose argument 
I have been listening to with a great deal 
of interest, on what he bases his belief 
that defense would be better handled if 
the Territorial status were maintained. 
I might say that I have an intense inter- 
est in it because one of the large Na- 
tional Guard units from South Dakota is 
presently stationed in Alaska and I feel 
very keenly about the defense implica- 
tion. A great many persons have gone 
from my State to Alaska in the past few 
years. Many people from the Northwest 
have gone to Alaska. I think that sit- 
uation would be accentuated in the case 
of statehood. I think a certain psycho- 
logical effect would accrue if Alaska were 
a State, in addition to the contribution 
which Alaska would make to the defense 
of the northwestern area of our country 
as sort of an outpost of the Northwest. 
So Iam much interested in the Senator’s 
statement. : 

Mr. STENNIS. I said that was my 
opinion. I think the problems connected 
with the military operating in Alaska are 
greater than they are anywhere else in 
the United States. The population will 
be scanty at best. There will not be a 
great many deputy sheriffs and there will 
not be a large number of the National 
Guard in Alaska or civic and patriotic 
organizations in great numbers. I think 
the military would have more freedom of 
movement and more freedom of com- 
mand in a Territory. They could come 
nearer to carrying out their program in 
a Territory than in a State. But my 
main argument is that they certainly 
could not increase the chances of defense 
of Alaska or of the other 48 States if 
Alaska were a State. 

Mr. CASE. Dees the Senator feel that 
there would be any increase in popula- 
tion of Alaska following statehood? 
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Mr. STENNIS. That is speculative, of 
course. There might be some, but I think 
it would be greatly disappointing because 
of the climate and the problems of trans- 
portation. I do not think that the gain, 
whatever it might be, would offset the 
disadvantage of having legislators from 
disconnected areas brought into the very 
bosom of our Congress, clothing them 
with power to help to direct the policies 
of the Nation during the next perilous 
century. . 

Mr. CASE. Does the Senator feel that 
the physical conditions of climate and of 
terrain are more forbidding under pres- 
ent methods of communication and 
transportation than was a great deal of 
the West when it was settled in connec- 
tion with the development of the main- 
land of the United States? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. I think there is 
a great distinction to be made. But the 
overwhelming factor is the climate—a 
forbidding climate in some parts of 
Alaska and a severe climate in all of it. 
There is a growing season of only 120 to 
140 days in great areas of Alaska. 

Mr. CASE, I recognize that there are 
parts of Alaska where the climate is 
somewhat forbidding, but there are also 
some parts where the climate is quite 
inviting. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is true. 

Mr. CASE. I have a feeling also that 
if Alaska were a State, many people in 
the United States who possibly have 
thought of going to Alaska would be more 
likely to go there with their families than 
if Alaska remained a Territory. I would 
appreciate it if the Senator would care to 
comment on that. 

Mr. STENNIS. The difficulty has been 
that many have gone and then come 
back, not because of a lack of protection 
under the American flag but because of 
climate and transportation problems. 
As someone has expressed it, most of 
those who have gone there have done so 
to “git it and git.” A while ago I cited 
figures showing a decrease in the popu- 
lation of that great area until the mili- 
tary began operations there sometime 
prior to World War Il. A military econ- 
omy now exists in Alaska. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I have one 
final question to ask, if the Senator 
would be willing to indulge me. 

Mr. STENNIS. Ishall be glad to do so. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator is a member 
of the Committee on Armed Services. 
I am sure there has been brought to his 
attention the change in defense problems 
made necessary by the so-called strategic 
concept of the use of the great circle 
route. The development of interconti- 
nental bombers has changed the defense 
picture and placed a higher value upon 
our having territory where there can be 
a better radar screen up against the 
Arctic Circle. 

Mr. STENNIS. We now have that 
Territory. Looking at it from a military 
standpoint, the situation will not be im- 
proved by making Alaska a State. 

I believe the Senator was not here 
earlier when I quoted from a statement 
by Vice Admiral Wood, now retired, who 
was commander of the Seattie Naval Air 
Station from 1940 to 1942, and in 1944 
was commandant of the seventeenth 
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naval district, which includes Alaska. 
He said flatly that in the consideration 
of statehood “the question of national 
defense is not germane to the issue.” 
Admiral Wood was a military man who 
had responsibility during the worst time 
of World War Il. He said that in his 
opinion “it makes no difference whether 
Alaska is a State or a Territory as far 
as national defense is concerned.” That 
is his opinion, and his opinion I believe 
is worth consideration. 

Gen. “Billy” Mitchell said that he who 
controlled Alaska controlled the world. 
With all deference to that great military 
officer, that is a very general statement, 
but speaking from a military standpoint, 
we control Alaska, for the American flag 
flies over it. It is an American Territory 
in the fullest concept. So statehood 
— not add to its development one 
ota. 

I say to the Senate, Mr. President, 
that the main argument for statehood is 
launched on the proposition that state- 
hood will strengthen our national de- 
fense. I submit that the facts fail to 
prove such an assertion. The few points 
which can be urged in connection with 
such an assertion are overwhelmed by 
the points which would have to be sur- 
rendered in order to grant statehood to 
Alaska. 

Mr. President, I have appreciated 
very much the cuestions which have 
been asked by Senators. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for ancther question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Serator from Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. Would the Senator 
recapitulate what he believes to be the 
points we would have to surrender in 


' order to grant statehood to Alaska? 
TENNIS 


Mr. S$ . I may say to the 
Senator that I enumerated those points 
at the beginning of my remarks. 

Mr. CORDON. I did not hear the 
early part of the Senator’s address, I 
regret t> say. 

Mr. STENNIS. Granting statehood 
to Alaska involves a new policy of going 
out into the world and taking into the 
Union disconnected areas wherever they 
may be. I think that ir the next cen- 
tury we may have to help other discon- 
nected areas. Unless we become isola- 
tionists, I do not believe there can be 
any doubt about that. We already have 
as Territories Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. There is no way to tell what may 
develop in the future. We may want 
Formosa, although I am not advocating 
that. We may want an area in South 
America. We shall have to decide what 
our policy is to be. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the junior 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Do I understand the 
Senator from Mississippi even to imply 
that in the years to come we may en- 
large our holdings beyond the present 
Territories? 

Mr. STENNIS. It would certainly be 
the logical step to take if someone made 
the argument that such Territory was 
needed for military purposes. We have 
Puerto Rico, Alaska, and Hawaii. I ven- 
ture the guess that probably not a single 
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man in Congress at the time when Alaska 
was purchased ever dreamed that it 
would some day be proposed for state- 
hood. So, looking down the years, there 
are many things that are likely to occur. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not know what our 
forefathers dreamed about, but Iam not 
going to dream about enlarging the ter- 
ritorial area of the United States, be- 
cause I say most respectfully that I think 
that implies clearly the development of 
a territorial imperialism and colonialism 
for the United States, at a time when we 
ought to be moving in the opposite direc- 
tion. I see nothing at all logical about 
such a proposal. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is my argument, 
too. I think we should not go beyond the 
rectangular area which comprises our 
present 48 States. There are in the Sen- 
ate proponents of statehood for Puerto 
Rico. There has been proposed a bill 
giving to the District of Columbia rep- 
resentation in the Senate. The District 
of Columbia, of course, is not a detached 
area, but such a proposal shows how the 
idea can snowball. 

Mr. MORSE. I say most respectfully 
to the Senator from Mississippi that I 
believe we have two choices in regard to 
the Territories which really have the 
economy, the population, and the nat- 
ural resources to justify statehood, 
namely, either to make them States or 
to work for their independence. I cer- 
tainly cannot reconcile myself to the 
idea of our maintaining a territorial or 
colonial relationship with thousands of 
people, and holding them under some 
kind of territorial bondage. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I dis- 
avow any suggestion of colonial relation- 
ship. My remarks have nothing to do 
with the attributes of colonialism. The 
people of Alaska have more political and 
economic advantages and opportunities, 
by reason of living in a Territory of the 
United States, than have any other peo- 
ple in the world. They already have an 
elevated status. 

Mr. MORSE. Of course, I am speak- 
ing with all good nature, because the 
Senator from Mississippi and the Sena- 
tor from Oregon are very good friends. 
However, as I recall my history, similar 
arguments were made on the floor of the 
House of Commons at the time the 
American Colonies were seeking their 
inaependence from the British Empire. 

Mr. STENNIS. One of the worst mis- 
takes England ever made was in not 
making some kind of adjustment with 
the Colonies which later became the 
United States of America. As I said a 
while ago, the best governed people in 
the world, over the centuries have been 
the English. They grew from their little 
islands and created a new language and 
a new legal system, as the Senator from 
Oregon so well knows. The English grew 
into a great empire, and are among the 
best governed people in the world, but 
they have never taken within the bosom 
of their legislative body members from 
the outlying possessions; they have 
turned them down. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota. 
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Mr. CASE. In speaking of Alaska, 
does not the Senator feel that the situa- 
tion is considerably different when we 
are dealing with a Territory where so 
large a percentage of the population has 
come from what may be called the main- 
land of the United States? When we 
think in terms of expansion, there is a 
vast difference, it seems to me, between 
a Territory like Alaska, where such a 
large proportion of the people have come 
from the mainland, and a Territory 
where the population is largely native. 
The people of Alaska are familiar with 
the institutions of the United States. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s sentiment about that. I have not 
said one word, even by inference, to dis- 
parage in any way the people of Alaska, 
natives included. But if we withdraw 
from Alaska our military expenditures 
and the enormous sums of Federal 
money we have been pouring in, which 
comprise a major part of their economy, 
there just could not exist in Alaska an 
economy sufficient to maintain state- 
hood. I say that with all deference. 
They simply would not have it. They 
cannot afford it, and in my opinion they 
cannot develop it. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CASE. Almost the same thing 
might be said with respect to some other 
parts of the world. If we were to with- 
draw our military expenditures today, 
some of the other parts of the world 
would have a hard time balancing their 
economy. 

Mr.STENNIS. That is very true; but 
the Senator will certainly distinguish 
between other areas and an area which 
it is proposed to take into the bosom of 
our Government, an area to which it is 
proposed to grant full legislative powers. 
As I pointed out before the Senator en- 
tered the Chamber, two votes from Alas- 
ka on the very important question of 
ratifying a treaty, if those votes were 
cast in the negative, would carry the 
same weight as the votes of the four Sen- 
ators from Pennsylvania and New York 
in the affirmative. .That is a significant 
fact. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota happened to hear that argument. 
He was in the gallery with some friends. 
He was very much interested in it. 
However, the same argument could be 
made against the votes of many other 
States. The representation of States in 
the Senate was one of the historical 
compromises in the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. I think the burden of proof 
would rest upon those who would try to 
argue that the country has suffered 
thereby. Certainly the growth of the 
country and the development of the West 
have been ample justification for that 
compromise in the development of the 
Constitution, 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not think the 
analogy is complete. I appreciate the 
significance of the point the Senator has 
raised. At the present time we are con- 
sidering the question of statehood for 
Alaska. It we also take in Hawaii, there 
will be a total of four votes. That is only 
the beginning. Perhaps we shall take 
in Puerto Rico as well. We shall have 
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an overbalancing of power which will 
be far-reaching, power exercised by peo- 
ple totally disconnected from our area. 
Although many of the people now living 
in Alaska went there from some of the 
Western States, there is no commingling, 
or passing back and forth. There is not 
the same extent of interchange of 
thought and ideas as there is between the 
people of the various States. 

Mr. CASE. In order that my position 
may be perfectly clear, I do not accept 
the thesis that the admission of Alaska 
carries with it any:commitment so far 
as Puerto Rico is concerned. I think 
the situation in respect to Puerto Rico is 
considerably different, from the stand- 
point of length of time with which that 
Territory has been associated with the 
United States system, and with respect 
to the percentage of the population who 
have gone to that Territory from the 
mainland. So I think the situation is 
quite different. However I may feel 
about Alaska, that would not involve any 
commitment or indication as to how I 
might feel with respect to Puerto Rico. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s comment. 

I should like to discuss the question of 
what statehood would do toward train- 
ing the people of Alaska to fulfill their 
political duties. There are no counties 
in Alaska, and it is not proposed that 
there shall be. I believe that one of the 
major reasons for the great success of 
our Nation has been that it has been 
broken down into a great number of 
governmental units. Of all those units 
the one which makes the best contripu- 
tion toward training our people for citi- 
zenship is the county. The soundness 
of America politically does not rest in 
Washington. It does not rest in the 
various 48 State capitals of this great 
Nation. The soundness of our Ameri- 
can system rests in the more than 3,000 
county court houses throughout this 
broadland. Thatis the training ground. 
I have worked with the people of various 
counties for years. I have seen them 
present themselves for jury service. I 
have seen them as they gathered at the 
polls to elect their county and district 
officers. The county is the great train- 
ing ground. 

We can boast of organizations of vari- 
ous kinds. The Senator sitting on my 
right, a former district attorney, has bat- 
tled in the courtroom. He knows where 
the training ground is. It is at the 
county level. In the great area of 
Alaska there are no counties, and it is 
not even proposed that the area shall 
be divided into counties. 

Because of the terrain and the dis- 
tances—and those are factors that Con- 
gress cannot change—there are ques- 
tions of transportation. There are ques- 
tions of severity of climate. So, Mr. 
President, with all deference to the fine 
people of Alaska, the main essential 
training element for American citizen- 
ship would be totally lacking, as I see it. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] pointed out that a great many 
of the people of Alaska went there from 
our fine Western States. If people are 
going there to remain and become a part 
of a State of the Union, the people who 
have gone there from the States will 
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soon be gone. It will not be long before 
the burdens of government will rest 
upon those who have been born there. 
With all deference, the main training 
ground for American citizenship and 
government is totally lacking, and no 
one proposes that it be established. 

A great number of people in Alaska 
want to elect their own governor. I 
think they should. They want to elect 
their own judges. I think they should. 
I believe they should have every measure 
of local government. A bill which pro- 
poses to give them such rights is gather- 
ing dust in a committee of the Senate. 
The present appointed Governor of 
Alaska dces not want any of that. The 
slogan there is “Statehood or nothing.” 
That is the uncontradicted information 
which comes to me. The Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. BuTLEeR] has labored long 
on this question. I notice on the desk, 
in the form of an amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, his bill for the 
election of the governor. It is certainly 
well founded. 

I have not been able to get nearly 
as much information on this question 
asIdesired. It has been more than two 
years since hearings were held. The bill 
was reported from the committee over 
the protest of a number of members, 
without any hearing, and without full 
consideration of some who were asking 
for hearings. They will speak for them- 
selves. : 

With respect to the question of trans 
portation, let me first develop a few 
thoughts with reference to the Alaska 
Railroad. The bill would not change 
the picture as to the Alaska Railroad. 
It was built by the Federal Government. 
It has been supported by the Federal 
Government all these years, and now it 
is breaking even. But many millions 
of our military dollars which are now 
being spent there are going to be taken 
away. Let me read for the REecorp a 
brief memorandum with respect to the 
Alaska Railroad. 

The Alaska Railroad was authorized in 
1914 with an original appropriation of 
$35,000,000, augmented in 1919 by 
$17,000,000, and by other appropria- 
tions including operating deficits to make 
a total of $73,793,782 by 1948. There are 
513.2 miles in operation. The Depart- 
ment of Interior is now engaging in the 
5-year rehabilitation program initially 
calculated to amount to $34,000,000, 
but revised estimates put the cost at 
$14,000,000 higher.—Page 23, Transpor- 
tation in Alaska. Thus the cost to the 
American taxpayers will be over $100,- 
000,000. The railroad lost money con- 
sistently until 1941 through 1946 when 
military operations in the Territory re- 
sulted in revenue 50 percent greater than 
the total of the previous 25 years and a 
profit of some 35 percent, or an amount 
almost equal to the accumulated deficit 
up to that time. 

These figures cannot in any sense, how- 
ever, be used as a measure of financial suc- 
cess. No depreciation at all was taken so 
that the income account is greatly over- 
stated, especially in view of the extraordi- 
nary wear and tear. (P. 25, Transportation 
in Alaska.) 


Current figures show that the actual 
revenue received is a total of $99,453,- 
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455.53, with a total operating expense of 
$99,468,493.73, which would give a defi- 
cit of $15,038.20 since the inception of 
the program. Not included in the cap- 
ital outlay cost of $100,000,000 referred 
to above is some $10,000,000 worth of roll- 
ing stock and other equipment acquired 
by the railroad at no cost to it. This 
equipment consisted of war surplus. 

The tonnage of freight varies directly 
with the amount of military activity of the 
Territory. Tonnage dropped from the 1944 
peak of 627,847 tons to 419,686 tons in 1946. 
The increased movement of military goods 
as well as building materials traveling un- 
der commercial bills of lading, but never- 
theless shipped for Army use in military in- 
stallations, has brought the 1951 total over 
1,000,000 tons. The military freight rate is 
exactly the same as the civilian freight rate, 
and this utilization of the Defense Depart- 
ment in the railroad facility in connection 
with the construction in Alaska explains 
wholly the fact that the railroad has re- 
flected a profit in its operations since 1946. 


In other words, the Government pays 
the same freight rate—which is all 
right—on its goods that private citizens 
pay. : 

That is the railroad picture, as best 
that I am able to get it, based upon the 
facts which are available to me. 

My point is that under the pending bill 
the Government would have to continue 
to maintain the railroad. Iam glad that 
it is in as good shape as it is. However, 
we would not be turning it over to private 
enterprise. We would not turn it over 
to the State Government of Alaska. We 
would still have the problem of the outlay 
of money from the Treasury. 

We are talking about developing the 
area. If this Government railroad can- 
not make ends meet on operating ex- 


penses alone, not including capital out- . 


lay, except in the case of a great military 
activity, how in the world could any 
private enterprise railroad ever begin to 
make ends meet? Mr. President, rail- 
roads would not be built under state- 
hood. Whatever railroad transportation 
is necessary to be built in Alaska under 
statehood will be financed by the Federal 
Treasury. We may just as well make up 
our mind to that. We must not close our 
eyes to that fact. That will happen as 
certain as night follows day. 

The same thing will be true of the Fed- 
eral highways. The highways which 
have been built in Alaska have been 
largely built for military purposes. 
There will not be sufficient funds in the 
new State of Alaska even to maintain 
highways, much less build new highways. 
We may as well face that fact now. If 
Alaska is granted statehood we will have 
to finance the entire transportation fa- 
cilities, both railroad and highway, in 
the new State. I do not believe that 
statement is seriously contradicted by 
the figures. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi put into the 
Recorp the figures on which he bases 
his statement? Will he place in the 
Recorp the figures which indicate that it 
would be necessary to finance Federal 
highways in Alaska? 
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Mr. STENNIS. Ido not believe I have 
all of them with me. They are readily 
available, and as soon as I have them 
before me I shall place them in the Rec- 
orD, probably later this afternoon. 

Mr. ANDERSON. There is no possi- 
bility of discussing the figures now if the 
Senator from Mississippi is going to fur- 
nish them later. 

Mr. STENNIS. Iam perfectly willing 
to give the Senator from New Mexico 
whatever figures I have. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Mississippi either must have seen some 
figures or he has not seen them. If he 
has seen them I should like to have him 
produce them. 

Mr.STENNIS. AssoonasI have them 
available they will be put into the 
REcorD. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What I am trying 
to say is that there was testimony taken 
before the committee which indicated 
that the State of Alaska once created 
would be able to finance its highways. 
What does the Senator from Mississippi 
have to refute that statement? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi has already stated that he 
has some figures. However, whether he 
can put his hand on them immediately 
he is not certain. As soon as the figures 
are available they will be put into the 
REeEcorD, probably this afternoon. I can- 
not make it more specific than that. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I was merely going 
to supply some information which I hap- 
pen to have by virtue of the fact that 
I have studied the question. It is to the 
effect that the Federal Government to- 
day is spending $20,000,000 on roads in 
Alaska. If Alaska were to come into the 
Union as a State, under the Federal 
Highway Act they will have to spend 14 
percent of that, which is approximately 
$3,500,000. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. Those are fig- 
ures which have some bearing. I find 
that I also have some figures on military 
spending. I have these figures here, Mr. 
President. . 

Road construction in Alaska: High- 
ways are being extended and improved 
to meet the increasing military and 
civilian needs. 

Appropriated in fiscal 1952—and these 
are the figures I was not certain I had— 
$20,000,000. That comes out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury. In the State budget 
which was submitted to the committee, 
as I understand, the amount set up for 
maintenance and construction was $3,- 
000,000. I am using round figures. $3,- 
000,000, Mr. President. We are now 
spending $20,000,000 a year. The State 
budget calls for $3,000,000 for construc- 
tion and maintenance. 

I have some further figures before me. 
It is estimated that for fiscal 1952 the 
expenditure for the highway system will 
be $17,000,000. That is for construction, 
as I understand. That amount of money 
would come out of the Federal Treasury. 
The proposed State of Alaska, I under- 
stand, would put up $3,000,000 for main- 
tenance and construction. 
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I therefore make the statement that 
the revenue available in Alaska for high- 
ways will no more than cover the main- 
tenance, and the cost of any additional 
building will have to come out of Federal 
funds. I ask Senators to watch that pre- 
diction come true if statehood is granted. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

M-. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

fr. ANDERSON. Is the Senator fa- 
miliar with the provisions of the Hay- 
den-Cartwright Act? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; that is the Fed- 
eral act providing aid for highways. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is correct. 
Does not the act mak2 particular allow- 
ance for the extent of federally owned 
land within a State? 

Mr. STENNIS. With reference to one 
State, Nevada. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In one State? I 
assure the Senator from Mississippi that 
it is not confined to one State. It takes 
in all public-land States. If Alaska were 
to come into the Union, Alaska would be 
a public-land State. Does the Senator 
feel that it would be anything unusual to 
grant the same privileges to the State of 
Alaska that are granted to the State of 
Utah, for instance? 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me interpose at 
this point by saying that my argument is 
that 99.7 percent of the land in Alaska is 
owned by the Federal Government. 
Therefore 99.7 percent of the highways 
would have to be financed by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not what the 
Senator just stated dispute what he said 
a moment ago about the money coming 
out of the State budget? 

Mr. STENNIS. They allow for con- 
struction and maintenance only $3,- 
000,000. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the Senator from 
Mississippi is correct, that 99.7 percent 
of the land is owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, under the formula in the Hay- 
den-Cartwright Act does it not follow 
that he is incorrect in assuming that the 
amount would have to be dug out of the 
State treasury?, Would it not come out 
of the Federal Treasury? 

Mr. STENNIS. My argument is that 
it comes out of the Federal Treasury now 
and it will continue to come out of it. 
We shall have to continue to finance 
transportation, railway and highway, 
just as we are now doing. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does it not still 
come out of the Federal Treasury in the 
State of California which is one of the 
richest States in the Union? 

Mr. STENNIS. I understand there is 
public land in a number of States in the 
West—I do not know the details with ref- 
erence to particular States—and they get 
special consideration. I understood 


most of the public land was in the State 
of Nevada. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Nevada happens to 
have the largest area of public domain of 
any State. The State of Arizona is next. 
Would the Senator from Mississippi con- 
tend that it is improper to spend Federal 
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money in the State of Arizona on the 
Federal highway system? 

Mr. STENNIS. It has already been 
determined that it is proper for certain 
areas. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If it is proper in 
Arizona, what would make it improper in 
Alaska? 

Mr. STENNIS. A great argument is 
being made under the illusion that we 
would be turning all these matters over 
to the people of Alaska and that we 
would no longer have to finance them 
from the Treasury. I say we would have 
to continue to finance them. I rest on 
that point. 

Mr. President, to continue with these 
figures, let me say that at the present 
time there is a $70,000,000 public-works 
program for Alaska. Of course, almost 
everything that has been done in Alaska 
has necessarily been done by the Federal 
Government. I make no point of that, 
but I contend that the Federal Govern- 
ment will have to continue to do so, even 
if Statehood is granted to Alaska. 

As I started to say, the public-works 
program for Alaska amounts to $70,- 
000,000, available over a period of 5 
years, for the development of the Ter- 
ritory; and not less than half of the 
expenditures are recoverable from the 
Territory or other public bodies. The 
projects included are schools, hospitals, 
sewers, and street and water projects. 
The amount appropriated in 1952 was 
$7,000,000. The estimate for 1953 is 
$20,000,090. 

Those expenditures are necessary. A 
State government in Alaska could not 
build those schools, hospitals, sewers, 
and street and water projects. My point 
is that the money for them has been 
coming from the Federal Government all 
the time, and it will continue to come 
from the Federal Government, neces- 
sarily. 

I believe there is a provision of law to 
the effect that half of those expenditures 
can be recovered from the Territory. 
Some persons will say, no doubt, that 
Alaska has no public debt; and I sup- 
pose she does not have one. However, 
all the facilities to which I have referred 
have been built by means of the expen- 
diture of money coming from the Fed- 
eral Government. Even though theo- 
retically half of those expenditures can 
be recovered, according to law, do Sen- 
ators believe that half of the expen- 
ditures we have made in Alaska will be 
recovered by the Federal Government? 
Does anyone believe that half of those 
expenditures will be recovered by the 
Federal Government? Of course not. 

I am not complaining about the ex- 
penditures the Federal Government has 
made in Alaska, although I am shocked 
at the amount of some of them; but my 
point is that the Federal Government 
will have to continue the same system 
of pouring isto Alaska millions upon 
millions of dollars for necessary im- 
provements for the people of Alaska, 
regardless of whether Alaska has a State 
government or a Territorial government. 
Let us not fall into the mistake of be- 
lieving that by granting Statehood to 
Alaska, we shall be placing on someone 
else the burden of these expenditures. 
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Of course, many claims by the natives 
have piled up, but none of those claims 
will be settled by the enactment of this 
bill. 

For the fiscal year 1950, Congress ap- 
propriated for military construction in 
Alaska—and those appropriations do not 
include funds for highways or railroads, 
but they relate solely to military con- 
struction—$116,300,000. That money 
was spent in Alaska. In the fiscal year 
1950, payments by the Federal Govern- 
ment to troops in Alaska and for power, 
light, rations, and routine maintenance, 
amounted to $91,576,864. 

For the fiscal year 1951, the Federal 
Government appropriations for military 
construction in Alaska amounted to 
$180,100,000. All that money has been 
poured into the Alaskan economy. 

No doubt some persons will present 
figures showing that the granting of 
statehood to Alaska will result in a great 
increase in the taxes obtained from Alas- 
ka. Incidentally, Mr. President, let me 
say that I have not been able to obtain 
figures on that point. They were not 
brought out at the hearings. The fig- 
ures which were presented at the hear- 
ings were 2 years old. Neither the 
Treasury Department nor the Depart- 
ment of the Interior have filed reports 
on Alaska. I called those Departments 
this morning, but I have not been able 
to obtain such reports or figures. 

At any rate, the increase in the econ- 
omy of Alaska has been due to the pour- 
ing of Federal Government money into 
the Alaskan economy. As I said a mo- 
ment ago, in the fiscal year 1951, the 
Federal Government’s appropriations 
for military construction in Alaska 
amounted to $180,100,000; and for the 
same fiscal year, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s payments to troops, and for ra- 
tions, power and light facilities and rou- 
tine maintenance amounted to $147,- 
878,363. 

So, Mr. President, we see that in 1951 
the Federal Government poured into Al- 
aska almost $328,000,000 for military 
purposes alone. 

According to the figures which I have 
for 1950, the total annual production of 
Alaska was as follows: Fisheries, miner- 
als, forest products, furs, and agricul- 
ture, $140,900,000. 

Federal funds for that year, both mili- 
tary and nonmilitary, amounted to $187,- 
400,000. 

Transportation, and so forth, 
amounted to $45,000,000—or a total of 
$373,300,000. That is the approximate 
total economy of Alaska for the year 
1950. According to the figures I have 
submitted, and they are the best figures 
I could obtain, almost $328,000,000 of 
that amount was in the form of expendi- 
tures for military purposes, as I have al- 
ready said. 

That is why I say that a great part 
of Alaska’s taxes, income, and economy 
is based upon military expenditures. If 
the Federal Government were to elimi- 
nate or materially decrease them, the 
result would be to make a material 
change in the economic picture of Alas- 
ka and to start a downward trend. 

Therefore, Mr. President, based on 
these figures, I state that Alaska cannot 
carry the burdens of State government; 
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and if we extend statehood to Alaska, 
we shall have to continue for an in- 
definite period of time to finance the 
major parts of the necessary economy of 
Alaska. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. But- 
LER in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Mississippi yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the theory of the 
Senator from Mississippi is correct, I call 
his attention to the situation in the State 
of South Carolina, in which is located 
an atomic energy project which will 
cost approximately $1,100,000,000. That 
project is just now breaking even with 
its Federal budget. Would the Senator 
from Mississippi contend that if that 
atomic energy project were shut down, 
the State of South Carolina would be 
bankrupt, and that therefore South 
Carolina should not belong in the 
Union? 

Mr. STENNIS. Of course not; with all 
due deference to the Senator from New 
Mexico, let me say that that is a ridi- 
culous comparison. 

Mr. ANDERSON. However, it is ex- 
actly the same comparison the Senator 
from Mississippi is making with respect 
to Alaska. If the military expenditures 
now being made in Alaska are not made 
in the future, of course there will be a 
change in the economic conditions there. 
However, the military expenditures now 
being made in Alaska will continue to be 
made. Therefore, why should the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi assume that those 
expenditures will not continue to be 
made? 

Mr. STENNIS. I should like to in- 
duige in the hope that the present enor- 
mous military expenditures will not be 
’ continued indefinitely either in Alaska, 
South Carolina, or elsewhere. My point 
is that the economy of Alaska is based 
on these military expenditures, and not 
on the economic developments in Alaska. 
I believe that the facts bear out my ar- 
gument. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to 
me? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi realizes that the 
military expenditures in Alaska, to which 
he has referred, are comparatively recent 
ones. However, before those expendi- 
tures were made, Alaska was getting 
along satisfactorily. Those expenditures 
have nothing to do with Alaska as such. 

As a matter of fact, if the military 
expenditures being made in Alaska were 
eliminated, the burden upon Alaska 
would be reduced, for Alaskans tell me 
that because of the making of those mili- 
tary expenditures, their burdens for utili- 
ties and many other services associated 
with such large projects have been great- 
ly increased. Obviously, they would not 
otherwise be necessary. 

The same situation exists in the State 
of Washington, which I suppose has 
more military appropriations per capita 
than does any other State of the Union. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, with 
all due deference to the Senator from 
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Washington, let me say that I do not 
wish to yield to him for the purpose of 
having him make a speech, for I have 
been on my feet for some time, and I 
have not had any lunch. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Then let me ask a 
question: Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi realize that what I have stated 
is true, so far as those figures are con- 
cerned? 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not accept the 
figures the Senator from Washington 
has submitted. I would not say they are 
wrong, but I do not accept them. 

Mr. President, I shall be glad to yield 
to other Senators, if there are further 
questions. If there are no other ques- 
tions, I shall continue with my remarks. 

A great deal has been said about the 
tremendous development which will oc- 
cur in Alaska if Alaska is granted state- 
hood. Of course, I want Alaska to de- 
velop. I think the development in 
Alaska will occur largely by means of 
expenditures made in Alaska by the Fed- 
eral Government. That has been the 
case in the past, of course. I do not be- 
lieve that the granting of statehood to 
Alaska would make a bit of difference in 
that respect. 

One point which we must bear in 
mind is the enormous taxes which our 
people are now having to pay and the 
enormous taxes they will continue to 
have to pay. I believe that the present 
large taxes will be a very severe deter- 
rent to the making of large expenditures 
or investments in Alaska by private en- 
terprises. Other Senators have referred 
to the development of Florida, Califor- 
nia, Minnesota, and other areas. How- 
ever, we must consider what the tax 
rates were when most of those areas 
were undergoing their tremendous de- 
velopment—when railroads were being 
built, highways were being constructed, 
and other private enterprises were ac- 
tive. During most of that period there 
was no income tax. 

The large companies which ordinar- 
ily would have sufficient funds to be able 
to really develop similar projects in 
Alaska, today are paying such enormous 
taxes that as of the present time the 
situation is eniirely different from that 
in former years. 

The last two States to enter the 
Union—Arizona and New Mexico—were 
admitted in 1912. However, the six- 
teenth amendment, which provides for 
the income tax, was ratified in 1913, In 
other words, all the 48 States became 
members of the Union before the income 
tax was legal. 

At the present time the taxes on pri- 
vate capital have increased to such an 
extent that we know that private capi- 
tal no longer is willing to take the large 
risks which are involved in the making 
of new developments or in: estments. 

As we know, today the corporate tax 
rate is anywhere from 30 percent to a 
maximum effective rate of 69.99 per- 
cent. The individual rates vary from 
22.2 percent to a maximum of 88 per- 
cent. 

In 1949 the Territory of Alaska passed 
an income-tax law providing for a rate 
of 10 percent of the Federal income tax. 
That law has been upheld, in part at 
least, by the Ninth Circuit Court of Ap- 
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peals. Therefore, Mr. President, that is 
the tax picture which will be faced by 
any person or any corporation which 
may anticipate making extensive invest- 
ments in Alaska. Obviously, that picture 
is far from encouraging. 

Let me say that the source of the state- 
ment I have just made is the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 

My point is that under present condi- 
tions, large amounts of private capital 
will not flow into Alaska, for the making 
of tremendous developments in mining 
or other fields. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield 
to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming in a mo- 
ment, Mr. President. 

Reference has been made to the pro- 
duction of minerals for defense. That 
matter was referred to by the Senator 
from South Dakota. However, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I point out that those minerals will 
be produced as the result of the expendi- 
ture of money coming from the Federal 
Government, regardless of whether 
statehood is granted or is not granted to 
Alaska. 

Now I yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to ask the Senator from Missis- 
sippi whether he is aware of the fact that 
all the statistics gathered by the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Treas- 
ury Department, based on reports made 
by the private corporations in the United 
States, indicate that the present rate 
of private investment in the United 
States, its territories and possessions, is 
running at an all-time peak? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator knows 
that is based on inflation and run-away 
military money, and, thus far, an un- 
limited Federal Treasury, does he not? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iam talking about 
private investment. 

Mr. STENNIS. My point is that the 
Federal Treasury is the main supply 
from which private individuals and cor- 
porations get the money, as every Mem- 
ber of the Congress knows. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I may say to the 
Senator that the source of this money 
is the tremendous profit which has been 
made in recent years. Since the close 
of the shooting in World War II, the rate 
of business stimulation, the rate of em- 
ployment, the rate of development has 
broken all records. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is very fine, and 
the Senator is well prepared to speak on 
that subject. I appreciate his contribu- 
tion; but my point is that the accelera- 
tion is based on the enormous Federal 
expenditures, some of which have been 
going to . Any other develop- 
ments on a large scale in A/aska will 
likewise come out of the Federal Treas- 
ury, statehood or no statehocd. 

Mr. President, I have before me a few 
examples of the enormous cost of mate- 
rials in Alaska increasing the budget in 
Alaska and running it up larger and 
larger and larger. I have here excerpts 
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from a report, Alaskan Task Force. It 
is from the Armed Services Committee. 
I know the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt] was a member of this committee; 
I do not recall the other members. The 
costs of materials delivered to Alaska are 
almost prohibitive when compared to 
costs in the United States. For example, 
a unit of cement which costs $17.75 fo. b. 
Seattle, costs $48.77 in Anchorage, and 
$58.57 in Fairbanks. 

Mr. President, all the fine development 
by private enterprise and by an unusu- 
ally and newly alerted citizenship in 
Alaska will have to be brought about on 
the basis of units of cement which cost 
them $48.77, whereas the people in 
Seattle have to pay but $17.75 for the 
same unit of cement. How is a man go- 
ing to make any profit with costs such 
as that? 

I return to my original statement, that 
whatever development takes place in 
Alaska the major part of it will be fi- 
nanced by the Federal Treasury. That 
is the only agency in the world, political 
or nonpolitical, which can sustain such 
prices as those. The cost in Fairbanks 
is three times what it is in Seattle. I 
shall cite a few more examples. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I did not hear all 
the figures cited by the Senator, but I 
wonder whether he realizes that the dif- 
ference in cost of living in Alaska and 
Seattle is measured almost entirely by 
the cost of transportation. The ques- 
tion in regard to Fairbanks is entirely 
one of immense transportation costs— 
almost twice as much as it would cost to 
lay down the same article in Puget 
Sound. 

Mr. STENNIS. The cost at Seattle 
was $17.75, and Anchorage $48.77. The 
Senator from Mississippi appreciates 
that that is explained largely by trans- 
portation costs, but it is nevertheless a 
fact, and it is a bill which must be paid 
if development is to take place; and the 
Federal Treasury will pay the bill. The 
Senator need not doubt it. Let us not 
proceed in this matter under any illu- 
sion. From the July 1951 issue of Eagles 
magazine I quote from an article entitled 
“Alaska Grows Up”: 

It is not uncommon to pay $1.50 for eggs, 
$1.35 for lettuce and tomato salad, 50 cents 
for a dish of ice cream, and $2 for a haircut. 
Wages, tuc, are higher. A master carpenter 


on a construction project may earn $700 a 
month. 


I may interpolate, Mr. President, that 
we ourselves are almost up to those 
figures by this time; but I cite it as an 
illustration of the greatly inflated econ- 
omy which exists in Alaska upon which 
their figures are based, that is, the figures 
which are going to be presented here 
with reference to statehood. 

I have a few figures before me about 
the wage scale in Alaska, compared with 
the Minnesota union wage scale. It is 


compared with Minnesota for the reason 
that this information was elicited at 
certain hearings which were recently 
held in New York with reference to for- 
eign construction. The hearings were 
conducted by the Committee on Armed 
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Services. I became familiar with the 
figures in that way, and these are used 
for comparison. Under the classifica- 
tion of carpenter, under the Minnesota 
wage scale, a man receives $2.12 an 
hour; a man in Alaska, $3.14 an hour. 
An electrician gets $2.35 under the Min- 
nesota scale, $3.50 in Alaska. A heavy- 
equipment operator gets $2.27 in Minne- 
sota, $3.87 in Alaska. A light-equip- 
ment operator gets $2.07 in Minnesota, 
$2.87 in Alaska. An iron worker in Min- 
nesota gets $2.27 an hour; in Alaska, 
$3.41. A steamfitter gets $2.40 in Minne- 
sota, $3.50 in Alaska. These are the 
hourly rates. A plumber in Minnesota 
gets $2.43, and in Alaska $3.50; time and 
a half for time over 40 hours, and for 
Sundays and holidays double pay. 

I cite these as illustrations of the 
inflated economy which exists in Alaska 
now, an economy within which private 
enterprise will have to operate, if there 
is to be any development. 

Here are some figures on housing costs 
in Alaska, based on military housing. 
The average cost of a duplex housing 
unit in the United States is $10,500. 
That figure is taken from the ConGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD, volume 97, part 5, page 


6791. The cost of such a unit in 
Alaska is: 

RD atts hain liieaieioaenae $19, 700 
eo a ata ea ings 23, 640 
tnd ins cmeiaeumeninehidinenie tile 27, 580 
CE ROI ic eececnapnondoae 31, 520 
TI ide on an dcecdedcctiscide 31, 520 
I bid hin Seieelintiiscives 19, 700 
SUE 6 an nbc. Siwidktben db dens 23, 640 


The source of these figures is the civil- 
functions appropriations Senate hear- 
ings, April 1950, at page 202. 

That shows, Mr. President, the enor- 
mous cost private enterprise develop- 
ment faces in Alaska under the present 
scale. We hope those costs will be re- 
duced and that the military emergency 
will not last indefinitely, but, at the 
same time, the comparison between Se- 
attle and Alaska, and the comparisons 
between the Minnesota wage scale and 
the Alaskan wage scale will be approxi- 
mately the same. That is something 
which the statehood bill will not change. 

Mr. President, much has been said 
relative to the fa.ming industry and the 
tremendous agricultural development 
contemplated in Alaska. The only way 
I have to judge the future is by the past, 
so far as production is concerned. I 
looked into the question a little bit and 
I was amazed to find with reference to 
agriculture that in 1939 there were 623 
farms in Alaska and that in 1950 there 
were only 525 farms. In other words, 
there is no expanding agriculture in 
Alaska at this time. It is declining. The 
lind in farms in 1939 was 1,775,752 
acres. The land in farms in 1950 
amounted to 421,799 acres. That is al- 
most a 75-percent reduction. Does that 
suggest that there is going to be a tre- 
mendous expansion of agricultural pro- 
duction when the statehood bill is passed 
or at any time within the near future, 
when the trend has been downward dur- 
ing the past 11 years? 

The value of all farm products sold 
in Alaska in 1950—and this is taken from 
the 1950 Census of Agriculture Prelimi- 
nary—was $1,571,931. Does that por- 
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tend any great farming development 
that would come with the passage of the 
statehood bill? The passuge of the bill 
will not change the climate. The length 
of the growing season in the interior of 
Alaska below the Arctic Circle varies 
from 80 to approximately 120 days. 
Matanuska Valley, referred to most elo- 
quently by the junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], has an average 
precipitation of 15.62 inches, an average 
snowfall of 45.6 inches, with a mean an- 
nual temperature of 35.6°, varying from 
a maximum of 84° to a minimum of 
minus 36°. 

A mean annual temperature of 35° is 
only 3° above freezing, and there is a 
growing season of from 80 to 120 days. 

Mr. President, in the name of high 
heaven, how can there be much agricul- 
tural development in an area such as 
that? I submit, in all fairness, to anyone 
who might have a contrary opinion, that 
it will not happen; it just cannot be done. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Is the Senator fa- 
miliar with the mean annual tempera- 
ture of Norway and Sweden? 

Mr. STENNIS. No; I am not familiar 
with it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, it is not 
so warm as the temperature of Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have seen some of 
the farming operations there, and they 
are very good. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Is the Senator fa- 
miliar with the fact that while the grow- 
ing season is very short, the length of 
the day in some cases is almost 22 hours, 
and, therefore, the short growing season 
produces much more than is produced 
under some conditions farther down in 
the Temperate Zone? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to have 
that contribution. 

Mr. President, I desire to read from 
the annual report of the Governor of 
Alaska to the Secretary of the Interior 
in 1950. He reported as follows: 

One of the greatest handicaps to the mar- 
keting of Alaskan produce is the low quality 


and the lack of uniformity of much of the 
produce sold. 


The passage of the bill will not change 
that condition, Mr. President. That is 
not the Senator from Mississippi speak- 
ing; that is the Governor of Alaska 
speaking in one of his official reports. 

I should like to have the continued at- 
tention of the Senators present with 
reference to the agricultural discussion, 
because I have before me figures with 
reference to the effort to develop the 
Matanuska Valley. The sum of $4,681,- 
856 has been spent in connection with 
the settlement originally by 200 families 
in the Matanuska Valley in Alaska. 
That amounts to an average cost of 
$23,276.51 for each family settled, or an 
average of $520.15 per acre for the 9,000 
acres now in cultivation in the valley. 
I am sure that Senators are amazed to 
learn that this agricultural project cost 
the Federal Government $520.15 an acre 
to develop. 

The settlement of the valley was un- 
planned until 1929, when the manage- 
ment of the Alaska Railroad sought to 
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institute a colonization project. Less 
than 100 families were brought to the 
valley under the railroad’s program. 
The Alaska Railroad is a Government- 
owned railroad. 

In the fall of 1934, the Federal Gov- 
ernment proposed group settlements in 
Alaska as a part of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, a Nation- 
wide program already functioning in the 
United States. YVrganized farming 
projects were encouraged and adminis- 
tered by the Rural Rehabilitation Cor- 
poration. 

In 1935 the Alaska Rural Rehabilita- 
tion Corporation was formed as a terri- 
torial agency and a nonprofit corpora- 
tion to undertake .. program of agricul- 
tural colonization and to administer the 
project. 

Settlers were chosen from northern 
and midwestern States—and they could 
not get finer citizens—where farming 
conditions were similar to those in the 
valley, and 202 families sailed from 
Seattle in 1935. Funds were granted by 
FERA and the colony was set up as a 
cooperative rural community. 

In 1939 the management of the 
Farmers’ Cooperative Association to as- 
sist in marketing was transferred to the 
farmers and is now operated and con- 
trolled by bona fide farmers. The equip- 
ment and all facilities for handling the 
business were purchased from the Alaska 
Rural Rehabilitation Corporation by the 
cooperative in the spring of 1940. The 
ARRC still retains the right to approve 
purchase of home sites in the valley, but 
most of the functions have been trans- 
ferred to the farmers themselves. 

The program cost th2 American tax- 
payers $4,681,856, or -n average cost of 
$23,276.51 for each family settled. 

Mr. President, allowing something for 
mismanagement, and I am sure there 

-was some, nevertheless this settlement 
cost a little more than $23,000 per family, 
and those were not inflated dollars. It 
cost $23,276.51 per family, or a total of 
$520.15 per acre, for the 9,000 acres now 
under cultivation in Matanuska Valley. 

Mr. President, I submit that the figures 
I have cited as to farming, as to indus- 
try, as to transportation, make it unmis- 
takably clear that because of the diffi- 
culties of season, climate, transportation, 
and other severe hardships which can- 
not be overcome readily, an economy for 
this area capable of supporting a State 
cannot be maintained, and that a major 
part will be continued to be financed 
from the Federal Treasury, and we need 
not fool ourselves about that, but just get 
ready to continue appropriating the 
money. 

Mr. President, I have detained the 
Senate longer than I had intended. I 
shall conclude now with brief quotations 
from two articles which I think certainly 
challenge our reasoning, and bring very 
clearly and acutely to the front the main 
propositions involved in the pending bill. 

I read from an article entitled “A Dar- 
ing Experiment,” by Richard L. Strout, 
published in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor under date of Friday, November 17, 
1950. I read from the article: 

Almost casually people accept the probable 
statehood of Alaska, Hawaii, and maybe 
Puezto Rico, 
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He was writing in 1950. There had 
been a short session of Congress. The 
article continues: 


The “lame duck” Senate may ratify the 
statehood decision already passed by the 
House. This decision extends statehood to 
noncontiguous parts of the world and makes 
them an integral part of the domestic Amer- 
ican Government. 

In other words, we are making a great po- 
litical choice; we are not following the Brit- 
ish example of Commonwealth status for 
overseas dominions but the French example 
which ties overseas areas directly into the 
home legislature. Even France, however, 
recognizes the difficulties of such integration 
and gives Algiers, Martinique, Guadaloupe, 
and the like special status. 

The United States proposes no such special 
status. Alaska, Hawaii, possibly Puerto Rico 
and any other Territories added t« the Amer- 
ican sphere in the centuries ahead will be 
made .ntegral parts of the American do- 
mestic government, as much a New York or 
Texas. 

The prospective development is one of the 
most daring experiments in government ever 
attempted. 


I -epeat. that for emphasis. 


The prospective development is one of the 
most daring experiments in government ever 
attempted. 


The article continues: 


Most of the problem revolves around the 
fact that every State, no matter what popu- 
lation, gets two Senate seats, and that the 
United States Senate. as a body, exercises ex- 
traordinary constitutional powers hardly to 
be matched by any other upper legislature 
in the world. In brief the Senate can veto 
the will of the representative Lower House 
which is picked on a basis of population. 


Mr. President, I shall not detain the 
Senate further with the reading. I ask 


that the remainder of the article he. 


printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is widely agreed that it is unfair to keep 
Alaska and Hawaii in a subordinate status 
any longer. The ‘ime has come to make one 
of the great decisions in America’s expan- 
sion. Shall it be done by direct integration 
or by some alternative dominion status? 

Theoretically the Senate is an equal and 
coordinate body with the House. Actually, 
because of its exclusive treaty-ratifying 
power, smaller membership, greater skill 
and maneuverebility, and power of indi- 
vidual Senators to filibuster, the Senate is 
the more powerful body. 

Alaska has a population of about 100,000; 
Hawaii, 425,000; Puerto Rico, over 2,000,000. 
The Constitution permits one-third of the 
Senate, plus one, to defeat a treaty. Sup- 
pose the two Senators from Alaska opposed 
a treaty. Their votes would cancel out four 
affirmative votes. In an extreme case the 
Senators representing 100,000 people would 
cancel out the will of Senators from New 
York and Pennsylvania with 25,000,000 
people. 

Huey Long once filibustered for 15 hours. 
There is no sign that the Senate will adopt 
an adequate cloture rule. This ability to 
appl; blackmail to Congress as a whole 
gives the individual Senator extraordinary 
power and any overseas Senator would, of 
course, benefit by it. Puerto Rico has an 
acute birthrate problem. Once made a State 
it would be impossible for all time to halt 
the big immigration now pouring into New 
York City which in part defeats the purpose 
of the national origins law. 
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Advocates of statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii generally ignore the District of 
Columbia, with about a million people which 
has no representation in Congress at all. 

These are not intended as arguments - 
against improved status for Alaska and 
Hawaii or, indeed, of statehood, if the possi- 
bilities have been clearly understood in ad- 
vance. But to make far distant geographical 
areas blood and bone of the parent country, 
under a legislative system that gives their 
Senators extraordinary potential obstructive 
power is an experiment more daring than 
either France or Britain has attempted. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I now 
wish to read a statement by Mr. Hanson 
W. Baldwin, writing in the April 23, 1950, 
issue of the New York Times. He said: 

As a source of wartime raw materials, 
Alask> in its present state of development is 
hardly worth defending. 


Mr. President, I do not say that Alaska 
is not worth defending. I am reading 
this editorial for the other points Mr. 
Baldwin brings out, and I believe he has 
knowledge upon which he bases his as- 
sertions. I repeat from his editorial: 

It produces a fair amount of gold, some 
copper, and enough coal for its own needs. 
Otherwise, its mineral resources are largely 
either unexplored or inaccessible. . 


That is a key expression—“unexplored 
or inaccessible.” There we have trans- 
portation again referred to, and climate 
again referred to. The resources per- 
haps will some day be used by the United 
Stat2s, but in my humble opinion it will 
not be through private enterprise, it will 
not be because of any statehood govern- 
ment, it will be because of the need for 
the products, and the development will 
be financed by the Federal Treasury. 

I quote further from Mr. Baldwin: 

On the whole, Alaska is deficient in all 
industry and could not lend any significant 
support to a war effort. 

It is a land of great distances, of sparse 
populations, of towering peaks, of barren 
tundras, of untrodden wilderness, of relent- 
less winters. 


Mr. President, it is a fact that only 
six-tenths of 1 percent of that great area 
has ever even been surveyed. I continue 
reading from Mr. Baldwin: 

Wintertime temperatures range down to 
65 below; brief exposure can mean death. 
In summer, when temperatures go as high 
as 90, life is plagued by clouds of dust, black- 
flies and mosquitoes. 

Facilities of all kinds are scarce, and such 
facilities as exist are often primitive. Con- 
veniences which are normal in the States 
are luxuries in Alaska—and costly. Housing 
is extremely scarce, and, even in the larger 
towns, many people live in hovels. 


This article was written in 1950. More 
money has been poured in since then. 
I am sure conditions have improved; I 
hope they have; but even in 1950 our 
Government was spending a great deal 
of money in Alaska for military purposes. 
If we go back to the 1950 spending level, 
so far as expenditures are concerned, we 
will meet the same problems encountered 
then. 

Mr. Baldwin continues: 

Transportation and communication prob- 
lems add immeasurably to the difficulties of 
Alaskan defense. Most of the Territory is 
virtually impassable, even in summer; if a 
man leaves the road, he gets mired down 
in thawed topsoil. 
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In Alaska, the price of everything is high. 
The country’s remoteness, its inadequate 
transportation, and its lack of local indus- 
try are largely responsible. But part of the 
high costs are entirely artificial. As in the 
gold-rush days, many people have gone to 
Alaska to “git it and git.” 


Mr. President, the words I have read 
were those of Mr. Baldwin, not mine. I 
submit that this statement, as a whole, 
by this distinguished member of the 
great newspaper profession, writing in 
the April 23, 1950, issue of the New York 
Times, is a fair appraisal. 

Mr. President, I humbly submit to the 
calm, analytical, reasoning minds of the 
United States Senate that the facts I 
have related, although not complete, al- 
most conclusively prove that because of 
the climate, not for the lack of energy 
or effort on the part of the people, but 
because of the climate, because of the 
distance involved, because of the short 
growing season, the severe temperatures, 
and other great hardships met with in 
Alaska, the natural growth there will not 
be extensive so far as private enterprise 
is concerned. It cannot be. 

I submit further that in that area, 
either as a Territory or as a State, most 
of the costs of the government pertain- 
ing to transportation and building will 
continue to be borne by the Federal 
Government. 

I further submit that from a military 
standpoint a State government would not 
contribute one iota either to the defense 
of Alaska or of the United States, and 
that of necessity great areas of that vast 
land would have to be abandoned, any- 
way, as being necessarily expendable in 
case of military attack. 

With all deference to those living in 
Alaska who are interested in statehood, 
a great number of them are opposed to it. 
They have good reasons. I believe that 
the reasons are those which I have enu- 
merated. I think we ought to give them 
the bill which would permit them to 
choose their own governor. 

There may be some personal reasons, 
but I cannot understand why those in 
charge of government in Alaska turn 
a cold shoulder to the idea of letting the 
people of Alaska elect their governor, 
their judges, and other officers. They 
already elect their legislature. Let us 
give theta this training in government 
and see how far they can go in develop- 
ing a stable government and financing 
it on their own economy. My point is 
that under present conditions they can- 
not do it. If we grant them statehood, 
we shall continue to finance the major 
part of all their enterprises, and, far 
more than that, we shall have definitely 
set the precedent and established the 
policy that in the control of the national 
and international affairs of this Nation, 
and the many intricate problems they 
involve, we are to delegate an important 
segment of power to areas disconnected 
from this country, some of which are 
even disconnected from this continent. 

Mr. President, I submit that the facts 
do not show that it is necessary. I sub- 
mit that the facts show that if we should 
grant statehood to Alaska we would 
weaken our position without materially 
bettering the position of the people of 
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Alaska. This bill should be defeated, 
and I confidently predict it will be. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks two 
tables from the Bureau of the Budget 
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showing the cost of development pro- 
grams, service programs, and other pro- 
grams in Alaska for 1952 and 1953. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Revised summary, Federal developmental and service programs in Alaska, included in 
1952 budget 


Developmenta! programs 


Department or agency 


Actual, Estimated, 


The Judiciary 
Federal Communications 


rd 
Railroad Retirement Board 
Selective Service System... 
Veterans’ Administration 
War Claims Commission. ._|_ 
Federal] Security Agency-... 
General Services Adminis- 


£1, 922, 800 
156; 116 


3, 782, 340 
4, 861, 840 
25, 128, 259 
1, 750, 000 
65, 065, 330 


$1, 987, 516 | 
76, 553 


108, 300 

7, 847, 976 
9, 289, 361 
1, (26, 393 
41, 095, 210 


Housing and Home Finance 
Agency 
Department of Agriculture. 
Department of Commerce _. 
Contract authorizations. 
Department of the Interior. 
Contract authorizations. 
Department of Justice 
Department of Labor 
Department of Defense: 
Civil functions 1, 471, 400 
Military functions:.....} 91, 576, 864 
Post Office Department 
Treasury Department-.-..- 


1, 969, 900 
187, 454, 559 


136, 215 1, 246, 780 


301, 337, 933 
291, 587, 933 


9, 750, 000 


Under appropriations. 


153, 589, 395 
Under contract authoriza 


Serv:ce and other programs 


Estimated, Actual, 


Estimated, | Estimated, 
1950 2 


1951 19! 


4 242, 599 $251, 712 


63, 000 


6, 500 6, 500 

47, 500 45, 500 
44, 185 60, 000 

2, 264, 373 2, 086, 000 
0 15, 000 

785, 698 974, 729 


13, 395 54, 000 


57, 479 


$1, 912, 879 
465, C00 
3, 310, 340 


5, 452, 666 
12, 905, 180 


43, 156 
13, 277, 619 
19, 064, 215 


39, 061 
13, 836, 401 


20, 329, 457 


1, 262, 600 
686, 503 


51, 200 

153, 130, 105 
6, 676, 744 
4, 990, 099 


~" 36, 064 
13, 172, 481 
17, 957, 218 


1, 109, 027 
604, 790 


416, 900 
128, 831, 408 
6, 582, 477 
4, 956, 641 


1, 224, 225 
662, 643 


168, 500 
178, 401, 336 
6, 589, 459 
4, 986, 816 


£61, 600 
165, 636, 932 


1, 914, 000 


242, 195, 499 
242, 195, 499 


177, 128, 735 | 227, 974, 410 204, 434, 625 


Summary, Federal developmental and service program ; in Alaska, included in 1953 budget 


Developmental programs 


Department or agency : 
Actual, 1951 —_—. 


The Judiciary 
National Labor Relations 
Board 


Railroad Retirement Board-|-............-|.---...------- 


Selective Service System 
Veterans’ Administration 
Federal Security Agency....| $1, 918, 486 
General Services Adminis- 

82, 768 


3, 060, 350 
2, 224, 908 
13, 849, 008 


$1, 898; 338 


140, 210 

Housing and Home Finance 
Agency 

Department of Agriculture. 

Department of Commerce-. 

Economic Stabilization 
Agency 

Federal Communications 
Commission 


7, 577, 849 
7, 864, 671 
16, 115, 639 


2, 000 


1, 000, 000 
52, 355, 023 


Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 
Department of the Interior..| 62, 102, 595 
Contract authorizations.| (8, 000, 000) 
Department of Justice... : 
Department of Labor-... 
Department of Defense 
Civil functions 464, 200 
Military functions 208, 000, 000 
Post Office Department 
Treasury Department 1, 011, 371 


Grand total obliga- 
tions 491, $21, 231 


393, 821; 231 


296, 429, 401 
206, 429, 401 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
following bills of the Senate: 

8S. 56. An act for the relief of Francis Kueen 
San Thu, Mary Luke Thu, Catherine Thu, 
Victoria Thu, and Anne Bernadette Thu; 


Service and other programs 


Estimated, 


1953 Actual, 1951 Estimated, 


1953 


Estimated, 
1952 


$251, 176 


4,064 
40, 100 
116, 000 

2, 280, 757 
1, 683, 154 


$262, 900 
4, 000 


$2, 030, 400 
75, 000 
5, 514, 950 


6, 650, 059 
6, 481, 621 


1, 957, 727 


8, 775 42, 833 


§6, 987 
15, £65, 169 
5, 000 
60, 545 


60, 239 
17, 531, 799 


£43, 200 
214, 346 


59, 198 
17, 373, 438 


©10, 000 
78, 817 


1, 500, 000 
87, 571, 539 


21, 555 
24, 563, 519 


17,600 
21, 287, 160 


1, 246, 700 
699, 039 


128, 700 
182, 554, 500 
7, 777, 465 
3, 886, 747 


18, 000 
22, 520, 127 


1, 059, 050 
721, 624 


52, 300 

147, 878, 363 
7, 481, 303 
3, 361, 353 


1, 585, 200 
699, 289 


38, 500 

198, 970, 000 
7, 972, 626 
4, 013, 390 


150, 000 
164, 000, 000 


10, 500 


273, 984,069 | 205,690,794 | 240,015, 824 258, 730, 216 


273, 984, 069 


8.211. An act for the relief of Maria En- 
riquez; 

8.440. An act for the relief of Evangelos 
and Michael Dumas; 

8S. 544. An act for the relief of Joseph Ros- 
sabi, Corrine Rossabi, Mayer Rossabi, and 
Morris Rossabi; 

S. 607. An act for the relief of Adam Styka 
and Wanda Engeman Styka; 

S. 740. An act for the relief of Albert Wal- 
ton; 
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S. 750. An act for the relief of Edward Chi- 
Kan Lam; 

8.811. An act for the relief of Mitsuko 
Sakata Lord; 

S. 821. An act for the relief of Wong Woo, 
also known as William Curtis; 

8.904. An act for the relief of Roy Y. 
Shiomi; 

8.1133. An act.for the relief of Sophie 
Strauss; 

S. 1256. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Ann Koppius; 

8.1359. An act for the relief of Virgine 
Zartarian (also known as Vergin Zartarian); 

S. 1401. An act for the relief of Lore A. M. 
Hennessey; 

8.1462. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Boris Tchertkoff; 

S. 1560. An act for the relief of Camilla 
Pintos; 

8. 1683. 
noya; 

8. 1839. 
roud; 

S. 1844. 
Carvelas; 

S. 2054. 
Naito; 

8. 2119. 
Tanaka; 

8. 2172. An act for the relief of Mieko Ta- 
Kamine; and 

S. 2271. An act for the relief of Carol"Ann 
Hutchins (Sybille Schubert). 


An act for the relief of Carlos Tan- 
An act for the relief of Willy Gi- 
An act for the relief of Panagiotis 
An act for the relief of Tomizo 


An act for the relief of Claudia 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 759) to extend to screen 
vehicle contractors benefits accorded 
star-route contractors with respect to 
the renewal of contracts and adjustment 
of contract pay. 


EMERGENCY POWERS CONTINUATION 
ACT—COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 368) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEN- 
DRIcKSON in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the following communication 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read by the Chief Clerk, and, 
with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 19, 1952. 
The honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE 
SENATE. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I transmit 
herewith a draft Emergency Powers Con- 
ti-uation Act, recommended by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the Attorney General, 
the Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board and the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, and I recommend 
immediate and favorable consideration 
of it by the Congress. 

The purpose of this draft bill is to 
insure the continuation of certain spe- 
cific powers which the Government is 
exercising for the preservation of the 
national security. Under the language 
used in the statutes conferring these 
powers they exist now only because we 
are still technically in a state of war. 
The only state of war still existing be- 
tween this country and others is the 
state of war with Japan. Accordingly, 
unless the Congress acts to continue 
these powers they will end when the 
state of war ends or, in some cases, with- 
in a fixed period thereafter. The con- 
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sideration of this measure is a matter 
of urgency since the Treaty of Peace 
with Japan has now been favorably acted 
on by the Senate Committee on Poreign 
Relations. It will come into force, after 
ratification by the United States, when 
four countries among a group named in 
the treaty ratify, in addition to Japan 
and the United Kingdom, which have 
already ratified. 

This bill continues only the specific 
acts or parts of acts cited in it, some 
sixty in number, each of which is sum- 
marized in the enclosed explanatory 
memorandum. They deal with such 
widely varying subjects as those covered 
by provisions under which: (1) the 
President, in time of war, may assume 
control over the railroads; (2) the Gov- 
ernment may reduce the royalties to be 
paid by it on articles used in the defense 
program; (3) Reserve officers may be 
appointed without peacetime limitations; 
and (4) members of the Armed Forces 
may vote for Federal officials notwith- 
standing absence from home. Some of 
the other provisions are individually of 
less importance, but the 60 as a whole, 
taken together, are very significant. 
Existing war-dependent authorities not 
dealt with in the bill will lapse in ac- 
cordance with their terms when the state 
of war ends. 

The bill is based on an intensive study 
of Federal law, which took account of 
legislation enacted up to the close of 
the last session of Congress and even 
during the present session. But a limited 
purpose has guided the drafting. That 
purpose is to deal, in this bill, only with 
such of the war-dependent authoriza- 
tions now existing as should be continued 
in the interest of national security dur- 


ing e period when disturbance in world .- 


affairs makes it necessary to exercise un- 
usual powers. Consequently the powers 
specifically dealt with in the bill—and 
only these—are continued only for the 
duration of the national emergency pro- 
claimed on December 16, 1950, and 6 
months thereafter, with a provision that 
any or all of them may be terminated 
at earlier times by concurrent resolution 
of the Congress or by the President. The 
bill does not alter these powers except 
in one particular in section 1 (a) (27). 
It continues them as they are, and it 
does not deal at all with powers which 
existed at one time during the war but 
have now lapsed or been repealed. If 
any of these ought to be reenacted, or 
if the existing provisions to be continued 
by the bill ought to be amended in the 
light of practical experience or to meet 
present conditions, the agencies con- 
cerned will make proposals entirely apart 
from this bill. 

To insure a full presentation of the 
issues to the Congress and to eliminate 
any legal uncertainty or litigation which 
might arise if it were not made per- 
fectly clear which statutes are in force 
and which have been allowed to lapse, 
it has been assumed for the purpose of 
the bill that the conflict now going on 
in Korea does not constitute a state of 
war within the meaning of the statutes 
dealt with. It has also been assumed 
that the termination of the state of war 
with Japan would terminate the national 
emergencies proclaimed by the President 
in 1939 and 1941. It is my intention, 
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in order to eliminate any doubt on this 
latter point, that the proclamation of 
the Treaty of Peace with Japan, after 
its coming into force, shall expressly 
terminate those emergencies. 

The procedures followed in drafting 
the bill and accom explanatory 
memorandum are set forth more fully in 
the enclosed letter from the Secretary 
of Defense, the Attorney General, the 
Chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board, and the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

I hope that the Congress will enact 
this measure promptly so that the com- 
ing into force of the treaty of peace with 
Japan will not deprive the Government 
of powers necessary for the national 
security. 

- Respectfully, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 50) to provide for the ad- 
mission of Alaska into the Union. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I had not 
intended to discuss the question of state- 
hood for Alaska today. However, my 
good friend from Mississippi has stimu- 
lated me to say a word or two in re- 
buttal. I think there should be recorded 
in the Recorp today some opposing point 
of view. I wish to place in the Recorp 
my complete disagreement with almost 
every conclusion the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has reached, from almost every 
major premise he has laid down in his 
speech. I think the point of view of the 
speech of the Senator from Mississippi, 
so far as the people living in Alaska are 
concerned, is almost a hopeless point of 
view. It clearly relegates them to a sec- 
ond-class citizenship. I think it denies 
to them the rights to full citizenship 
which American citizens living in Alaska 
are entitled to enjoy. 

Mr. President, a good many of the 
arguments which the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi made in his interesting speech 
rang with a tone similar to that of ar- 
guments which were made on the floor 
of the United States Senate in the early 
days of our history, in connection with 
the addition of some of the great areas 
of the West to the Union of States. 

The population argument is an old 
argument. It was argued many years 
ago on the floor of the Senate that some 
of our western territories did not have 
enough people in them to justify ad- 
mitting those territories to the Union as 
States. Yet in those debates the argu- 
ment was made—and I repeat the same 
argument today in connection with the 
Alaska issue—that with statehood will 
come population. That argument is as 
sound today as it was in the earlier period 
of our history, as applied to the western 
territories. But if we keep an area as a 
territorial colony of the United States, 
there is no inducement, no incentive for 
the initiative necessary to do the kind of 
settling and developing which go along 
with the free citizenship of statehood. 
If we are really interested in developing 
Alaska from the standpoint of popula- 
tion, the granting of statehood in and of 
itself will be one of the greatest causa- 
tive factors in the early settlement of 
that Territory 
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With respect to the argument about 
defense, it is based upon an assumption. 
Let us grant the assumption for the sake 
of argument. Let us assume that if we 
got into an all-out war with Russia now, 
in view of the presgnt defenses of Alaska, 
we might withdraw from a large part of 
Alaska. Assuming that for the moment, 
as I stated in my colloquy with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi a few moments 
ago, I fail to follow the chain of cause- 
to-effect reasoning in connection with 
his apparent assumption that therefore 
we should not grant Alaska statehood. 
Suppose it were true, that in the case 
of an all-out war with Russia we might 
not attempt to hold all parts of Alaska. 
It is a bit difficult for me to assume 
that contention, but let us assume it. 
I ask the question, What has that to do 
with the issue of whether or not we 
should grant statehood to Alaska? I re- 
spectfully submit that it is a non sequitur 
argument. I respectfully submit that if 
we really want to build up the defense 
potentialities of Alaska, we should de- 
velop Alaska, and not stand on the floor 
of the Senate and point out that at the 
present time she does not have certain 
developments, such as great transporta- 
tion facilities. That is true. But one 
of the needs of Alaska is great trans- 
portation facilities. Does the Senator 
from Mississippi think we are going to 
get them through Federal Territorial 
control of Alaska? Does he think we are 
going to get them with the Federal Gov- 
ernment maintaining such a large por- 
tion of Alaska under a public-land pol- 
icy? In the great wildernesses of the 
West decades ago we had to bring the 
people in through statehood and they de- 
veloped the resources of the area once 
the Territory became States. We had to 
offer a distribution of public lands on a 
reasonable compensation basis for pri- 
vete enterprise development. 

One of the great economic problems 
of Alaska today is that a relatively few 
economic forces have practically a mo- 
nopolistic economic stranglehold on the 
economic throat of Alaska. These rela- 
tively few economic forces and enter- 
prises in Alaska are today enjoying some 
great advantages from the standpoint of 
tax benefits. It is interesting, because 
I come from a part of the United States 
where I feel politically some of the op- 
position of the economic forces which 
do not like to hear the junior Senator 
from Oregon raise his voice in defense 
of statehood for Alaska. They know that 
I know it would bring an end to the 
great economic advantage of exploita- 
tion which they presently enjoy at the 
expense of the rest of the taxpayers of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, if you want to reduce 
the cost to the taxpayers of the United 
States as a whole of the territorial juris- 
diction on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over Alaska, open up the re- 
sources of Alaska to private enterprise 
development through statehood, and you 
will see that, as in other great areas of 
the West in decades gone by, Alaska, too, 
will soon thereafter become a new eco- 
nomic frontier for private American en- 
terprise. 

I make another point in regard to the 
matter of defense. I suppose in the case 
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of an all-out war with Russia, if military 
necessity demanded it, there might be 
some areas of the United States that we 
might fall away from for a short time 
in the interest of defense. But let me 
say, Mr. President, that if the American 
people more fully realized the interna- 
tional crisis which confronts us we would 
be on a mobilization footing today so 
complete that there would not have to 
be any talk on the part of any military 
Official of this country about falling away 
or falling back from any territorial or 
State frontier of the United States. 

Some 2 years ago, as a member of a 
subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services, it was my privilege to 
participate in an inspection of Alaska 
and military installations there. I will 
never forget the experience which was 
mine as I stood on the shores of the 
Pacific at Nome, Alaska—yes, a little less 
than five jet minutes from the Russian 
air forces, and a little less than five jet 
minutes from Big Diomede, which we 
know is a Russian air fortress—as we 
stcod there we had that great World War 
II air base of Nome Alaska at our backs. 
That air base is now almost completely 
dismantled. We talked to some of the 
American residents of Nome and heard 
their protest of the proposal to relinquish 
the Seward Peninsula in case of an at- 
tack by Russia. There they lived under 
the shadows of Russian air power, but 
they did not favor retreat. 

I wish I could translate to my col- 
leagues in the Senate their feelings and 
their attitudes with respect to the talk 
about surrendering any part of Alaska, 
for any temporary period even, in case 
of a war with Russia, unless it became 
an absolute military necessity. 

I think I am free to say this afternoon, 
without violating any confidence—I 
think it is a matter of published infor- 
mation—that on the Seward Peninsula 
we know that there are important de- 
posits of vitally important and strategic 
minerals which are essential to the de- 
fense of this country. We had better 
think a long time before we talk about 
surrendering that area of Alaska to 
Russia. 

Mr. President, we had better build up 
the strength of Alaska. I submit that 
one of the best ways to build it up is 
through statehood, thus bringing into 
Alaska the economic development 
through private enterprise that always 
goes into the wake of statehood. 

Mr. President, another argument 
against statehood is based on the climate. 
The people of Alaska are pretty good 
witnesses for me to offer in any trial of 
the statehood of Alaska. The idea that 
most of them go into Alaska and then 
return to the United States because of 
climate is factually no longer true. At 
least the information that was made 
available to me when I participated in a 
series of hearings and inspections in 
Alaska lead me to the conclusion that the 
evidence shows that now an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people are what we 
call permanent residents. Oh, we have 
the floaters and the population that is 
brought in at the present time to work 
on Government military installations. 
They are not permanent residents. 
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On the other hand, the people who 
would be the backbone of the citizenry 
of Alaska, already representing a major- 
ity of the residents of Alaska, are per- 
manent residents. They like the climate. 
They are cold-weather enthusiasts. The 
climate is no sound argument against 
statehood. 

Mr. President, I was very much dis- 
turbed by one thesis that was presented 
in the speech of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. StTennIs], about which I 
also examined him on the floor of the 
Senate. It took the form of his com- 
ments, which were interpreted by me to 
mean that possibly in the future the ter- 
ritorial policy of the United States might 
be one of bringing under our jurisdiction 
other territories not presently Terri- 
tories of the United States. The reply 
that I received from my good friend from 
Mississippi in response to my questions as 
to whether that was what he meant left 
me with the impression that he thought 
that such a policy of territorial expan- 
sion might be possible. 

Mr. President, I, for one, as a Member 
of this body, wish to say now that, in my 
opinion, it would be indefensible on the 
part of the United States, as a matter of 
foreign policy, to take unto itself new 
territory and subject it to the territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States. I have 
always felt that basic in American for- 
eign policy was the principle that we did 
not seek territories; that we sought free- 
dom for people living in all parts of the 
world. 

As I recall, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIS] even mentioned 
hypothetically Formosa. I assume that 
we are not going to start taking chunks 
of Asia under our territorial wing as 
American territory and assume all the 
responsibilities of territorial jurisdic- 
tion. I cannot reconcile that thought 
with the obligations and commitments 
which we made when we signed the 
United Nations Charter. I would point 
out to the Senate that maintaining ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction always brings in its 
wake great international trouble and 
problems. 

Reference was made by my good friend 
from Mississippi to the policy of the 
British in the handling of British terri- 
tories. I do not know where one could 
turn in the pages of history for a clearer 
example of failure on the part of a great 
nation in the handling of subject people 
than the failure of Great Britain over 
the decades in handling the people of 
her colonies, starting with the American 
colonies. WhenI stop to think of all the 
human blood that has been let in the 
history of mankind in recent decades be- 
cause of a shortsighted British policy in 
her colonial empire and in her imperial- 
istic practices, I want to ke among the 
first in the Senate to say to my good 
friend, the Senator from Mississippi, that 
in this respect, as in so many other re- 
spects, Great Britain should not be of- 
fered as a mocel for the territorial poli- 
cies of the United States. 

Mr. President, I close by saying that 
here we have a great opportunity, in con- 
nection with both Alaska and Hawaii, 
to demonstrate to Great Britain, as well 
as to Russia and other countries of the 
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world, how people living in territories 
should be treated by a government that 
really believes in freedom and democratic 
practices in respect to subject peoples. 
In connection with this bill, we have a 
great opportunity to demonstrate to the 
people of the rest of the world that not 
only do we preach freedom, but we grant 
it; t.iat not only do we believe in first- 
class citizenship, but we are willing to 
free the people of Hawaii and the people 
of Alaska from the bonds of second-class 
citizenship. 

Mr. President, with this issue, as with 
most issues, I believe there is also a great 
moral phase and feature. I think com- 
mon decency in our relationships with 
our fellow citizens on a moral basis calls 
for our granting the people of Alaska and 
the people of Hawaii full citizenship, 
which they can have only through state- 
hood. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to turn to 
another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON in the chair). The Sena- 
tor from Oregon has the floor. 


HERBERT PHILBRICK AND AMERICAN 
LIBERALISM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, having 
closed my remarks on the Alaskan issue, 
I wish now very briefly to call attention 
in the Recorp to an article on which I 
really have been waiting to comment this 
afternoon. Actually, I had intended to 
comment solely on that article, until I 
heard my good friend, the Senator from 
Mississippi, on the Alaskan issue. 

The article appears in the February 
9 issue of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, and it takes the form of a press in- 
terview with Herbert Philbrick, author 
of the book I Led Three Lives. 

I wish to pay a sincere compliment to 
Herbert Philbrick; I think he has made 
a great contribution to a better under- 
standing on the part of the American 
people of the modus operandi and the 
subversive tactics and espionage system 
of the Communist movement in the 
United States. 

Herbert Philbrick himself is no Com- 
munist; in fact, he always has been so 
anti-Communist that he was willing to 
cooperate with the FBI by being an 
agent and by accepting an assignment to 
disclose and detect Communist activities. 
In fact, Mr. President, I think his point 
of view and his testimony and his evi- 
dence are worthy of much more weight 
than the testimony of reformed ex- 
Communists who at least at one time 
were so lacking in stability and patri- 
otic devotion to their country and to 
democratic ideals that they were willing, 
active devotees of the Communist cause. 

However, that was not the case with 
Herbert Philbrick. In his book I think 
he has made available to the American 
people an excellent account of the tac- 
tics of communism. His account is ob- 
jectively written and analytically pre- 
sented by a fine mind, and is deserving 
of careful consideration not only by the 
Members of the Senate but by all our 
people. 

Among his contributions, he has set 
forth his observations regarding the 
differences between a Communist and a 
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liberal. At this time, whei: the reac- 
tionary swing in American political life 
is so deep, when apparently in the 
thinking of so many persons, unless one 
is a reactionary, he is tinged with some 
kind of subversive “‘pinko”-ism, I think 
it is rather refreshing to have a man of 
Mr. Philbrick’s analytical ability set 
forth, as he has in the interview to 
which I now refer, 16 points which he 
indicates show the contrast or the dif- 
ference between a Communist and a 
loyal patriotic American liberal. 

Naturally, Mr. President, I was rather 
Pleased to see this analysis, because I 
have not gone without having my share 
of smears directed at me by those lead- 
ers and forces in America who today 
seek to destroy anyone in American po- 
litical life who has a liberal thought. I 
refer to those who attempt to give to 
the American people the impression 
that if one stands for the constitution- 
al liberalism of Lincoln, he is suspect. 
I refer to those who seek to spread the 
smear that if a Member of the Senate 
stands on the floor of the Senate and 
protests the use of a lie detector in the 
Pentagon Building in hiring Govern- 
ment employees, he convicts himself of 
wanting to protect Communists. Such 
an attack upon me has been indicated 
by some of the smear mail which I have 
received since the making of my speech 
on that subject. 

So it is rather refreshing, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have someone such as Herbert 
Philbrick testify to the American people 
regarding the difference between com- 
munism and the sound American doc- 
trine of liberalism. 

Therefore, Mr. -President, I now ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 


this point in the Recorp, as a part of my - 


remarks, the press interview with Her- 
bert Philbrick which sets forth the dif- 
ferences between a Communist and a 
liberal. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
February 9, 1952] 
Mr. PHILBRICK’s 16 POINTS 

[Prom a press interview with Herbert Phil- 
brick, author of the book, I Led Three 
Lives, an FBI undercover agent who spent 
9 years penetrating into the innermost cir- 
cles of the Communist Party in the United 
States.] 

1. A Communist believes the individual 
must be sacrificed for the good of the masses; 
a@ liberal has high regard for the value and 
integrity of the individual. 

2. A Communist interprets and misinter- 
prets history for his own purposes; a liberal 
studies history honestly and learns from it. 

3. A Communist uses the ills and defects 
of the capitalist system to foment anger and 
class strife; a liberal points out those ills, 
but tries to cure them. 

4. A Communist believes that the govern- 
ment is the master of the people; a liberal 
believes that the government is the servant 
of the people. 

5. A Communist will attack Socialists and 
progressives even more violently than he at- 
tacks conservatives; a liberal tends to agree 
and to compromise with people holding the 
same general point of view. 

6. A Communist, to attain his seemingly 
bright idealistic goals, uses any means at his 
disposal—lies, blackmail, bloodshed, murder; 
the liberal, although he may have some of 
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the same ends in mind, uses honorable 
means. 

7. A Communist uses the arts—literature, 
painting, music—in a strictly functional 
sense, to further the aims of world com- 
munism; a liberal appreciates the arts for 
their own sake. ’ 

8. A Communist is absolutely indefatigable 
in “serving” an organization he wishes to 
control. He will do anything, even stay at 
a meeting until 3 a. m., by which time, un- 
fortunately, the non-Communist liberals will 
have gone home. 

9. A Communist, although he pretends to 
be independent, always takes his orders from 
above; a liberal makes up his own mind. 

10. A Communist, because he takes orders 
from above, is sometimes trapped by an over- 
night change of party policy; a liberal can 
change his mind but he does so slowly, pain- 
fully, and by his own volition. 

11. A Communist participates in secret, 
underground activity. He feels that he has 
something to conceal. A liberal works to- 
ward his goals above ground and in the open. 

12. A Communist is committed to vio- 
lence, although he seeks to hide it in every 
possible way; a liberal is just as dedicated to 
peaceful methods. One is revolutionary, 
the other evolutionary. 

13. A Communist, like any other totali- 
tarian, is vitally interested in youth move- 
ments through which he can capture the 
minds of young people; a liberal is inter- 
ested in educating but not controlling the 
minds of the young. 

14. A Communist is suspicious of every- 
one, not only his enemies but his fellow 
comrades. The party spies continually on 
its own members. A liberal has no reason 
to be suspicious, and for that very reason 
sometimes falls into Communist traps. 

15. A Communist believes that a small, 
tightly knit group (the vanguard) should 
lead; a liberal does not distinguish so clearly 
between leaders and followers. 

16. A Communist tends to use Marxist 
jargon; a liberal struggles along with our 
native vocabulary. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I close 
by saying to my fellow Republicans to- 
day on the floor of the Senate that they 
had better give a little more heed than 
I think many Republicans in America 
are giving these days to the tenets of 
sound, constitutional liberalism, because 
unless they take those tenets to their 
bosom and rededicate themselves to those 
tenets, which are the tenets of Abraham 
Lincoln, I seriously question whether the 
great majority of the independent voters 
of the United States in November 1952, 
will take the Republican Party to their 
bosom. Without that embrace of politi- 
cal affection by the independent voters 
I am afraid my party will once again be 
lonely after November. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bil) (S. 50) to provide for the ad- 
mission of Alaska into the Union. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, the 
question of Statehood for Alaska is one 
that challenges the United States to live 
up to its promises—and both political 
parties to live up to their promises. 

When we bought Alaska, or Russian 
America, as it was called prior to the 
treaty of cession, we gave the world a 
promise of eventual union with the rest 
of our country. 

When the treaty was ratified by the 
Senate, on April 9, 1867, there were 37 
States in the Union, although, because of 
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the dificu'ties of the reconstruction pe- 
ried then, not all of the States were rep- 
resented in the Senate. 

The vote for ratification in the Senate 
was 37 to 2. Charles Sumner, distin- 
guished Senator of and native of Mas- 
sachusetts, and chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, made a powerful 
speech in its favor. And I may say to 
the Senate that in this later day, 85 
years afterward, an equally powerful 
speech for Alaska, this time advocating 
statehood for the territory, was made the 
other day by another native of Massa- 
chusetts, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator of Wyoming, JosrPH C. O’MAHONEY. 

Michigan, on that early April day— 
April 9, 1867—cast its vote for the pur- 
chase of Alaska. It was the vote of New 
Hampshire-born Zachariah Chandler, 
stalwart American, mayor of Detroit 100 
years ago, and later destined for cabinet 
honors during the administration of 
President Grant. 

Subsequently, when the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted on the question of 
paying the $7,200,000 needed to reim- 
burse Russia for parting with the 585,- 
000 square miles of territory acquired by 
us, Michigan’s vote was cast 2 to 1 in 
favor of it. The two favoring were Aus- 
tin Bla‘r, of Jackson, and John F., Driggs, 
of East Saginaw. Against it was the 
single vote of Rowland R. Trowbridge, of 
Birmingham. 

Today, in considering the bill for the 
admission of Alaska to statehood, there 
are some who say that the country is not 
ripe for it. There have been, through- 
out the history of American growth and 
expansion, many examples of this same 
pessimistic spirit, particularly when 
statehood bills were being considered. 

When the vision of Thomas Jefferson, 
founder of the Democratic Party, 
brought us the vast expanse of Louisiana 
Territory in 1801, there were those who 
said it was desert and mountains. Even 
when we started to explore it, voices were 
raised against the area. Colorado, to- 
day a great liberal commonwealth, was 
labeled plainly on the maps as the Great 
American Desert, a designation that took 
more than 20 years to blot out. 

When new States were carved out 
along the Pacific Coast, they were then 
far more isolated and noncontiguous to 
the seat of Government than Alaska is 
today. 

Even in the days when my own State, 
Michigan, was being considered for 
statehood, there were those who were 
impervious to reason. In the files of the 
Senate, for the Twenty-second Congress, 
second session, is Document 54, which is 
entitled “A Memorial and Protest from 
the people of Michigan Territory on the 
subject of the admission of that Ter- 
ritory into the Union as an independent 
State.” The date is January 10, 1833, 
119 years ago, and it was sent on from 
the Territorial Council Chamber to the 
Senate here in Washington. 

Morgan Lewis Martin, representative 
in the council from the counties of 
Michilimackinac and Chippewa, ob- 


jected to Statehood unless the island of 
Mackinac and the county lying north 
and west of the “straits,” now known as 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, were 
excluded 
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They did not want that section of the 
contemplated State. It was devoid of 
resources, they said; it was remote from 
the rest of the State, and so they sug- 
gested it should be made a part of the 
new territory of the West, Wisconsin. 
The document is signed by J. McClousky, 
president of the legislative council. 

The population of all Michigan was 
then 60,000, one-half of what the Terri- 
tory of Alaska now has. 

It does not require any eloquence on 
my part, Mr. President, to describe to 
you the treasures of timber, copper, and 
iron that have poured out their riches to 
the world from that same Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan. Millions of dollars 
worth of natural resources are still there, 
hidden in the hills and ranges of the vast 
peninsula, to be developed by the cou- 
rageous and resourceful residents that 
call the “U. P.” their home. 

And to say that they are courageous is 
but to gild the lily. Some years ago, 
soon after the Territory of Alaska, after 
great delays, won a semblance of civil 
government, one of the first arrivals in 
Alaska was a courageous Episcopal mis- 
sionary, Peter Trimble Rowe. He went 
to Alaska direct from Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich.—the Soo—and labored far and 
long in the Territory of Alaska, mush- 
ing along its trails and boating along its 
vast rivers. The late Bishop Peter Trim- 
ble Rowe became one of the most beloved 
and respected characters in the history 
of Alaska. 

Soon after the first civil government 
came to the even then benighted and 
forgotten Territory, President Grover 
Cleveland was called upon to appoint a 
governor. He chose a resident of Michi- 
gan—from the Upper Peninsula, if you 
please—Alfred P. Swineford, of Mar- 
quette, Mich. 

Governor Swineford saw the possibili- 
ties of development in Alaska, he had 
seen the birth pains of his own Upper 
Peninsula, and in reading his reports as 
Governor I cannot but feel that he had 
a vision for Alaska and a vision for 
America. 

Governor Swineford was in those days 
literally a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness—crying for justice to Alaska—for a 
civil government, for curbing the evils 
that beset the natives, for lifting the bar- 
riers to private investment. He foresaw 
a bright future for the Territory, with 
eventual statehood. 

Here, may I quote from his report, 
made to the Secretary of the Interior in 
1886. Governor Swineford said: 

I can add nothing to the arguments here- 
tofore advanced in behalf of Alaska’s right 
and urgent need of representation in the 
popular branch of Congress and of some 
kind of a legislature to provide laws to meet 
our recurring local necessities. Every con- 
sideration of justice, as well as of public 
policy, forbids that these rights shall be 
longer withheld. The people of this great 
and truly magnificent Territory should no 
longer be left to the abomination of desola- 
tion, but as speedily as possible provided 
with a form of government more in con- 
sonance with the spirit of our free institu- 
tions, and by the provisions of which the 
titles to their homes and the enjoyment of 
“aii the rights, advantages, and immunities 
of citizens of the United States shall be 
secured to them. With such encourage- 
ment they will be able to achieve for Alaska 
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the grand destiny nature has designed for 
her; without it her progress in the way of 
settlement and development must neces- 
sarily be slow, and the history of her com- 
ing years but a repetition of those of the 
inglorious past. I can conceive of no one 
thing more worthy of the attention of the 
present Congress than the righting of wrongs 
long endured, and still continuing, through 
the enactment of such legislation as will aid 
and encourage the settlement and develop- 
ment of this great northwestern peninsula 
ot the universe. Possessed of all the mate- 
rial elements essential to the growth of a 
rich and powerful State, Alaska needs but 
the helpful recognition of the general gov- 
ernment to start her on the highway to a 
future fraught with the grandest probabili- 
ties, and one which can but redound to the 
glory of our common country. 


But Alaska did not get the relief she 
needed. A legislature did not come until 
1912, 26 years later, and it too was a 
makeshift proposition. 

Nearing the end of his term, in 1887, 
Governor Swineford even at that early 
date had pertinent views on the unde- 
veloped resources. I here qucte from 
Governor Swineford’s 1887 report: 


Practically, the natural resources of Alaska 
are in the infancy of their development; in 
fact, all her elements of wealth, aside from 
the fur trade, can more properly be written 
of under this caption than any other. At 
least nine-tenths of her gold bullion this 
year came from her one developed mine of 
mineral-bearing quartz, which is now being 
supplied with mill facilities that will enable 
to more than double its annual product of 
precious metal. The mineral-bearing belt 
or ledge in which this mine is located gives 
certain promise of the speedy development 
of a number of others equally large and 
productive, while from all parts of the Terri- 
tory come reports of valuable discoveries, both 
of gold and of silver. The prospective wealth 
of Alaska’s almost interminable forests of 
spruce-pine, cedar, hemlock, etc., can scarcely 
be overestimated; in time there will come an 
agricultural and horticultural development 
that will put to shame the oft-repeated 
assertion of her detractors that no crops can 
be grown in Alaska; her grazing lands will 
be utilized to the extent at least of supplying 
a home market, no matter what proportions 
it may assume, with the choicest beef; her 
fisheries are practically inexhaustible, while 
in the shaggy-breasted mountains will be 
found nearly every variety of mineral adapted 
to the wants of commerce or the uses of 
mankind. 


Mr. President, I might point out at 
this time there are thousands of persons 
out of work in the United States because 
of a shortage of certain materials. I 
think statehood for Alaska would step 
up the development of those materials 
in Alaska and would help to solve the 
problem of resources which are being de- 
pleted. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MOODY. I shall be through ina 
moment, and I shall be glad to yield 
when I conclude my statement. 

Continuing the statement of Governor 
Swineford: 

With at least the color of gold in the bars 
of her every creek and river, and in the sands 
on the shores of her extensive coast line, 
washed down from the mother lodes located 
in her towering mountain ranges, with her 
coast and inland waters, from the southern 
boundary of the Polar Sea, swarming with 
numerous species of the best food fishes, her 
illimitable forests of valuable timber, her 
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great seams of coal, mountains of iron, and 
wide area of grazing lands, who shall under- 
take to definitely estimate or limit the value 
of Alaska’s undeveloped resources? 


Myr. President, I believe political par- 
ties should mean what they say and do 
what they say they will do. Both politi- 
cal parties have recognized the need for 
statehood for Alaska in their formal 
party platforms. Let me read briefly: 

Democratic platform: “We urge immediate 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska.” 

Republican platform: “We favor eventual 
statehood for Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico.” 


Now, with the great national conven- 
tions only 5 months away—and the na- 
tional elections only 9 months off—the 
people of this country are more than 
ever aware of past party performance on 
platform planks and party pledges. 

Is this the time to tell the voters that 
planks and pledges are meaningless— 
that we give only lip service to these 
solemn pledges? 

So much for the past. 

Any broad-gage view of America’s 
security as well as its economic future 
must include Alaska. The full measure 
of its possibilities cannot be achieved 
other than in the traditional American 
way—as an independent State. 

Let us give Alaska honorable treat- 
ment, just treatment, both long overdue. 

Let us give her statehood. 

I am now glad to yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am in- 
clined to believe that the Senator from 
Michigan is correct in his statement that 
there are enormous undeveloped re- 
sources in Alaska, which brings to my 
mind one question which it seems to me 
we should consider. To the best of my 
knowledge, there are approximately 
_500,000,000 acres of land in Alaska. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. MOODY. I am informed by 
the Senator from Wyoming i[Mr. 
O’ManHoney] that the number is 365,- 
000,000 acres. 

Mr. LONG. It was my impression 
that it was more than that. 

Mr. MOODY. There is certainly a 
vast amount of land in Alaska. 

Mr. LONG. As I understand, all the 
revenue produced from those 365,000,000 
acres would go, 3742 percent to the State 
of Alaska, as royalties from oil, gas, and 
minerals of that sort which would be 
produced. Is that correct? 

Mr. MOODY. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Michi- 
gan seems to take the position that with 
reference to tidelands, the royalties 
should all be claimed for the Federal 
Government. The people of my State 
have contended that the 16,000,000 
acres of submerged land on the Conti- 
nental Shelf should be subject to a pro- 
gram whereby the State would receive 
3742 percent of the royalties. As com- 
pared with the population, that would 
mean 374 percent from 6 acres per per- 
son. The bill which is now before the 
Senate would in the case of Alaska give 
374% percent from approximately 2,500 
acres per person. Does not the Senator 
feel that that is being pretty liberal if we 
are going to develop all these resources? 
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Mr. MOODY. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana that I believe the im- 
portant thing about this bill is that it 
will give statehood to Alaska, and that 
in turn will do much for the development 
of Alaska’s resources. 

I think the Senator was in the Cham- 
ber a few minutes ago when I pointed 
out that in the plants of Michigan and 
of Louisiana men are today out of work 
because of a lack of materials. I am 
sure the junior Senator from Louisiana 
knows that the iron ore resources of this 
country are today being consumed at a 
much faster rate than ever before, be- 
cause steel capacity is being increased 
from less than 90,000,000 ingot tons a 
year to 120,000,000 ingot tons a year. 
We are now importing ore by water from 
foreign countries. So I believe the nat- 
ural impetus that statehood would give 
to the development of the Territory and 
to investment in its mineral resources 
would be a fine thing, generally speaking, 
for the economic development of the 
United Siates. 

The tidelands, question is a somewhat 
different matter. I hope we shall have 
an opportunity to discuss that at a later 
date. The distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] has pending 
a bill on that question, and the able 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. H1LL] 
and other Senators have proposed 
amendments to that bill, which I believe 
is coming to the floor soon, so I think the 
question which the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Louisiana raises may well be 
covered at that time. 

Mr. LONG. The junior Senator from 
Louisiana cannot help noticing, on the 
one hand, that the Federal Government 


is claiming every conceivable acre it can. 


claim for the Federal Government, to 
get every last nickel of revenue from the 
coastal States for the Federal Govern- 
ment but, on the other hand, in Alaska 
with an acreage far in excess of the tide- 
lands area, 365,000,000 acres, we see the 
Federal Government proposing to pass 
372 percent of all mineral production. 
To the knowledge of the junior Senator 
from Louisiana, oil has already been dis- 
covered in Alaska in more than one 
place. Therefore, it would seem that 
3714 percent for the 365,000,000 royalty 
acres is potentially more than all the 
tidelands returns put together. Does 
the Senator from Michigan feel that 
such a disposition should be made to one 
State? j 

Mr. MOODY. The Senator from 
Michigan feels that the United States 
Government is not taking what I believe 
the Senator from Louisiana has indi- 
cated is a grasping position because it 
takes over submerged land which it al- 
ready owns. If Congress wishes to give 
away a few billion dollars’ worth of oil 
to the States, it is within the province 
of Congress to do so. I think it is much 
better for the American people as a 
whole to pass on the question of what 
shall ke done with their own resources. 

Mr. LONG. When the Senator from 
Michigan says the Government is tak- 
ing land it already owns, I believe he 
probably overlooks the fact that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
never said that the Federal Government 
owns that land, but rather the Supreme 
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Court has said that the Federal Govern- 
ment has paramount rights in that land, 
and that Congress should decide what 
disposition should be made of it, rather 
than that the States should get nothing. 

For Alaska, the Senator would propose 
that 3742 percent off of 365,000,000 
royalty acres ke devoted to the welfare 
of 140,000 people, whereas for 25 times 
that number of people he would say that 
even one-tenth of that amount of royalty 
acreage should not be available to them. 
Is that consistent? 

Mr. MOODY. If the Senator from 
Louisiana will read the bill introduced 
by the Senator from Wyoming regarding 
the question of submerged lands, he will 
see that there is also in that bill pro- 
vision for an allotment to be shared by 
the States. The mere fact that there 
are not so many people in the potential 
State of Alaska as there are in the State 
of Louisiana does not change the essen- 
tial nature of the question, which is that 
most of our natural resources should be 
reserved for all the people of the coun- 
try, and not alone for the people of the 
are where the resources happen 

e, 

Mr. LONG. I believe if the Senator 
saw the allotment, he would realize that 
the proposal of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming is that the State of Louisiana 
should receive approximately one-third 
of the revenues to be produced within 
a 3-mile belt which is approximately 
one-thirtieth of the land between the 
shore of Louisiana and the Continental 
Shelf. That is approximately 1 percent 
of the total production which might ulti- 
mately be recovered. 

Mr. MOODY. As a matter of fact, 
I think that is a very generous gift. 

Mr. LONG. In the judgment of the 
Senator from Michigan, it may be. On 
the other hand, if the revenues from 
submerged lands are to be spread among 
all the States, it might be fair to pro- 
pose that everything should be thrown 
into a common pot, and that we should 
all then look to the Federal Govern- 
ment in turn to redivide it, giving every 
State its share. Under those conditions, 
would it not be a good idea to begin put- 
ting all the returns from the natural re- 
sources into a common pot, while we 
still have these 365,000,000 acres in 
Alaska under Federal control? The Sen- 
ator from Michigan would not object 
to that, would he? 

Mr. MOODY. Iam sure the Senator 
from Louisiana would agree that basic- 
ally the property of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, whether oil resources or other 
property, should not be given away for 
any purpose, whether it be to some itin- 
erant Cabinet member or to a State. It 
is property of the Federal Government, 
and is an asset that can be used to re- 
duce the taxes of the American people. 
Therefore, why should it be given away? 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator from 
Michigan know that oil has already been 
discovered in Alaska in two places, and 
that the pending bill would give away 
one-third of the oil from 365,000,000 
acres to the proposed new State, which 
has an area greater than any two of the 
present States in the Nation? 

Texas would have to be doubled to 
become approximately the size of Alaska. 
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Does the Senator from Michigan know 
that the bill provides for what I have in- 
dicated? 

Mr. MOODY. I believe the primary 
object of the bill is the admission of 
Alaska to statehood and the develop- 
ment of Alaska. While the State of 
Louisiana has developed a highly ad- 
vanced state of civilization and has made 
great public improvements, there is still 
a great deal of development to be made 
in the great Territory of Alaska. So if 
we are to develop this Territory and get 
the most out of it, perhaps there is 
justification for using its own resources 
to a certain extent to bring about such 
development. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Michi- 
gan speaks about the natural resources 
of Alaska. I am sure his statement is 
correct. Alaska has numerous natural 
resources. For many years the standard 
book on Alaska was named “Uncle Sam’s 
Attic.” It has always seemed to me that 
there are in Alaska vast assets which 
some day we will need. They have been 
stored there just as things are stored 
around our homes until we need them. 

Mr. MOODY. Then let us put our- 
selves in position to develop them with 
the greatest facility. 

Mr. LONG. Does it occur to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan that that is what we 
are doing with those assets? If we dis- 
pose of them, we dispose of 3742 percent 
of all the minerals to the new State, 
which would have a population of 140,- 
000, and more land area than any State 
now in the Union. 

Mr. MOODY. If the Senator from 
Louisiana will agree to abandon the 
claim of his State to submerged oil lands, 
I shall be glad to favor an amendment 
which will take the mineral provision out 
of the bill. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana would like to have the claim of his 
State placed before the Senate before it 
is abandoned. 

I should further like to ask the Senator 
from Michigan if he knows that under 
the pending bill 524% percent of the pro- 
ceeds from revenues produced from the 
mineral resources of Alaska would go 
into the reclamation fund, which would 
benefit 17 States? 

Mr. MOODY. Is the Senator from 
Louisiana objecting to that? 

Mr. LONG. I asked the Senator if 
he knew that would be the case. 

Mr. MOODY. That is my under- 
standing, but I am curious to know why 
the Senator is bringing up the question. 
Is he objecting to the development and 
reclamation? 

Mr. LONG. It seems to the junior 
Senator from Louisiana that at least 
some consideration should be given to 
the fact that if the vast resources of 
Alaska are to be developed—and I agree 
that they should be developed—under 
the bill 5242 percent of all the proceeds 
from the minerals would go to the bene- 
fit of 17 States. Does the Senator from 
Michigan know that his State does not 
happen to be one of the 17? 

Mr. MOODY. That is not the point 
we are talking about this afternoon. 
The Senator asked me whether the 
question had been considered. I do not 
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happen to be a member of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, but 
I should be quite surprised if a commit- 
tee of the Senate reported a bill like the 
one now pending without considering all 
aspects of the situation. I assume the 
committee has considered them. 

Mr. LONG. When the Senator says 
he supports the bill, I presume he means 
that he is supporting the entire bill. 

Mr. MOODY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator know 
that that would be the effect of the bill? 

Mr. MOODY. If the Senator from 
Louisiana tells me that it is, I assume 
that he is correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MOODY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
Michigan assumed that the committee 
had gone into all these questions. I 
should like to ask him if he knows that, 
as a matter of fact, the committee never 
held any public hearings on the bill. 

Mr. MOODY. I believe that hearings 
were held. But even if hearings were not 
held, I do not believe that that would 
necessarily mean that the committee did 
not consider the bill. Of course it con- 
sidered the bill. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should like to 
advise the Senator from Michigan, for 
his information, that no public hearings 
whatsoever were held on Senate bill 50. 

Mr. MOODY. I should like to ask the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, who is present, whether or not the 
committee gave serious consideration 
to the various aspects of the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have just been 
reading the views of the minority of the 
committee, on the question of why 
Alaska should not be a State. It seems 
to me that the warp and woof of the 
position is that Alaska is not economi- 
cally ready, and never will be economi- 
cally ready. If there is as much oil in 
Alaska as is indicated, it seems to me 
that Alaska would become a very wealthy 
State. That is based on the assumption 
that all of Alaska is oil land. I doubt 
that. 

Mr. MOODY. I will say to my good 
friend from Washington that if there is 
a great deal of oil in Alaska—and I hope 
there is—it is about time that we started 
to develop it. My view is that the bill 
would be a step toward the development 
of that and other resources of Alaska, 
which would bring about an increase in 
the total wealth of the country, and be 
an economic benefit to the Nation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Is it not true that 
most of the argument against the bill has 
been mainly on the basis that the poor 
starving. Alaskans cannot assume the 
responsibility of statehood, economically 
or otherwise? 

- Mr. MOODY. My point is that they 
should not be allowed to remain starv- 
ing Alaskans. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think they are 
not. I believe that it ought to be made 
clear in the debate that when we speak 
of 365,000,000 acres in Alaska we are 
talking about a great portion of the 
northern part of our continent which 
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everyone knows can never be developed. 
There is no contention that it could 
ever be developed. Some oil and 
minerals might be found in the tundra, 
but aside from that, people are not going 
to live there unless they find a bonanza 
of some kind. That is not an argu- 
ment against statehood for Alaska, any 
more than it would be a basis for the 
argument that we should not have ad- 
mitted Utah into the Union because a 
part of itis desert. Has the Senator ever 
flown over Nevada? 

Mr. MOODY. Before the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington en- 
tered the Chamber—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Or take the State 
of Washington. About one-tenth of our 
State consists of mountaintops. That 
does not mean that we should not have 
been permitted to enter the Union, or 
that we have not become a great State. 

Mr. MOODY. I recall that when the 
Louisiana Purchase was made in 1801 
the area which now embraces the State 
of Colorado and other States was called 
the great American desert. At that time 
a terrific argument could have been 
made along the line of what would hap- 
pen if that great uninhabited terri- 
tory were admitted to the Union. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I am glad to yield the 
floor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
have had a conversation with the major- 
ity leader, who was endeavoring to ob- 
tain an agreement as to a time at which 
a vote might be had. He labored long 
and arduously, but I am sorry to say that 
he failed in his objective. Unanimous 
consent was not given in the various 
conferences. Therefore, it is my under- 
standing that it is not his intention to 
propose this afternoon a unanimous con- 
sent request for a vote. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I had thought 
that we could arrive at a unanimous- 
consent agreement to limit debate on the 
motion to recommit the bill to 2 hours to 
a side. I find that it is impossible to 
reach an agreement, so we shall wait un- 
til tomorrow to see what can be arrived 
at. I dislike to see the debate prolonged 
unnecessarily, so I shall wait until to- 
morrow to propound a unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That being the 
case, I shall seek to make a little progress 
by asking the Senate to consider and ap- 
prove certain technical amendments 
which have been proposed by the com- 
mittee. None of the committee amend- 
ments is controversial. I assume that 
we can agree to the perfecting amend- 
ments very speedily. I therefore ask that 
the committee amendments be stated. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, if we 
are to consider the committee amend- 
ments I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Will the Senator 
withhold his suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum? I will say to the Senator 
that these are noncontroversial, techni- 
cal amendments, as will be very readily 
apparent when they are stated. 


President, 
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Mr. BRIDGES. I withhold the sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum for 
the time being. 

Mr. O’'MAHONEY. Under the cir- 
cumstances at this time I would not 
present a controversial amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will proceed to state the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs was, 
on page 1, line 5, after the word “de- 
scribed”, to strike out “may become the 
State of Alaska, as hereinafter pro- 
vided” and insert “are hereby authorized 
to form for themselves a constitution and 
State government, with the name afore- 
said, which State, when so formed, shall 
be admitted into the Union, and that the 
said State of Alaska shall consist of all 
the territory now included in the said 
Territory of Alaska, all as hereinafter 
provided.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
amendment which the committee has 
adopted was sponsored in the commit- 
tee by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon] and the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. BuTLeR]. It merely makes the tan- 
guage conform to the enabling act by 
which the State of Nebraska and other 
States were admitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The remaining committee amend- 
ments were, on page 2, line 8, after the 
word “of”, to strike out “thirty-one” and 
insert “twenty-seven”; in line 10, after 
the word “division”, to strike out “five” 
and insert “six”; in the same line, after 
the word “division”, where it occurs the 
second time, to strike out “two” and in- 
sert “three”; in line 12, after the word 
“and”, to strike out “nine” and insert 
“three”; on page 3, line 4, after the word 
“The”, to strike out “five” and insert 
“six’’; in line 6, before the word “candi- 
dates”, to strike out “two” and insert 
“three’’; in line 13, after the words “and 
the”, to strike out “nine” and insert 
“three”; in line 18, after the words “of 
the”, to strike out “court of the District 
Court” and insert “District Court for the 
Territory”; on page 7, line 2, after the 
word “subdivisions.”, to strike out “The 
United States shall retain title to all 
property, real and personal, to which it 
has title, including public lands, except 
as provided in section 5 hereof.”, and in- 
sert “Except as provided in section 5 
hereof, the United States shall retain 
title to all property, real and personal, to 
which it has title, including public lands, 
and shall retain the right of ingress to 
and egress from its lands across adjoin- 
ing lands which are subject to the ebb 
and flow of daily tides.”; in line 1°, after 
the word “and’’, to insert “shall be”; on 
page 9, line 22, after “(e)”, to strike out 
“The Federal Building” and insert “Block 
19, and the structures and improvements 
thereon”; on page 10, line 14, after the 
words “homes for’, to insert “needy”; 
on page 12, line 25, after the word “the”, 
to strike out “common” and insert “pub- 
lic’; on page 15, line 9, after the word 
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“after”, to strike out “receipt” and insert 
“receipt”; in line 10, after the word “con- 
stitution”, to strike out “shall” and in- 
sert “may”; on page 19, line 2, after the 
word “and”, to insert “the expenses’’; in 
line 3, after the word “convention”, to 
strike out the comma and “and for the 
payment of the members and officers and 
employees thereof under the same rules 
and regulations and at the same rates 
as are now provided by law for the pay- 
ment of the Territorial legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, and the disburse- 
ments of the money appropriated by this 
section shall be made by the secretary of 
the Territory of Alaska” and insert “The 
delegates shall receive for their services, 
in addition to mileage at the rate of 20 
cents a mile each way, the sum of $1,000 
each, payable in four equal installments 
on and after the first, twentieth, fortieth, 
and sixtieth days of the convention, ex- 
cluding Sundays and holidays. The dis- 
bursements of the money so appropri- 
ated shall be made by the Secretary of 
the Territory of Alaska. The Territorial 
legislature is hereby authorized to ap- 
propriate such sum as it may deem 
advisable for the payment of addi- 
tional compensation to said delegates 
and for defraying their expenses 
and for such other purposes as 
it may deem necessary”; on pege 20, line 
24, after the word “Nome.”, to insert a 


semicolon; on page 21, line 4, after the 
ord 


w “Alaska * * *”, to strike out 
“1.” and insert “1””’; in line 10, after 
the word “takes”, to strike out “effect.” 
and insert “effect:”; in line 14, after the 
word “States’’, to strike out “Code.” and 
insert “Code;’’; in line 17, after the word 
“of”, to strike out “record.” and insert 
“record;”; in line 21, after the word “re- 


numbered”, to strike out “accordingly.” — 


and insert “accordingly;”; in line 24, 
after the word “of”, to strike out “Alas- 
ka,”.” and insert “Alaska,”;” on page 22, 
line 3, after the word “Alaska”, to strike 
out “the”.” and insert “the” ;”; in line 6, 
after the word “Alaska”, to strike out 
“or”.” and insert “or”’;”; in line 10, after 
the word “of”, to strike out “Alaska,”.” 
and insert “Alaska,’’;”’; in line 14, after 
the word “of’’, to strike out “Alaska,” and 
insert “Alaska; and”; on page 23, line 
20, after the words “from the”, to strike 
out “United States”; on page 25, line 6, 
after the word “Appeals’’, to insert “for 
the Ninth Circuit”; in line 18, after the 
word “such”, to strike out “courts” and 
insert “court”, and on page 26, line 25, 
after the word “under”, to strike out 
“section 12B of this” and insert “the Fed- 
eral Deposi* Insurance”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the inhabitants 
of all that part of the United States now 
constituting the Territory of Alaska, as at 
present described, are hereby authorized to 
form for themselves a constitution and State 
government, with the name aforesaid, which 
State, when so formed, shall be admitted 
into the Union, and that the said State of 
Alaska shall consist of all the territory 2ow 
included in the said Territory of Alaska, all 
as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. All citizens of the United States 
who are qualified to vote for representatives 
of the Territorial Legislature of Alaska are 
hereby authorized to vote for and choose 
delegates, having the same qualifications, to 
form a constitutional convention in said 
Territory. The convention shall consist of 
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27 delegates apportioned among the several 
judicial divisions of Alaska as follows: First 
judicial division, 6 delegates; second judicial 
division, 3 delegates; third judicial division, 
10 delegates; fourth judicial division, 5 dele- 
gates; and 3 delegates to be chosen at large 
et the entire 

The Governor of Alaska shall, within 30 
days after the approval of this act, issue a 
proclamation an election of such 
delegates to be held at a time designated in 
the ;roclamation within 8 months after the 
approval of this act. The proclamation 
shall be issued at least 2 months prior to 
the date of election of such delegates. The 
election shall be conducted without refer- 
ence to the political affiliations of the can- 


any reference to or designation of the po- 
litical party or affiliation of any candidate. 


running for the office of delegate from such 
division and (2) the names of the candi- 
dates running for the office of delegate at 


_glaree to the convention. 


The 6 candidates in the first judicial di- 
vision who receive the greatest number of 
shall be the delegates for such divi- 

; the 3 candidates in the second judicial 
viston who receive the greatest number of 


and the 3 candidates who receive the greatest 
number of votes at large from the entire 
Territory shall be the delegates at large. 

In case of a tie vote at the election, the 
candidates so tied shall draw lots under the 
supervision of the clerk of the District Court 
for the Territory of Alaska to determine 
which of them shall be elected. 

In case of a vacancy in any office of dele- 
gate the candidate who receives the next 
highest number of votes in the judicial di- 
vision in which the vacancy occurs or the 
next highest number of votes in the Terri- 
tory at large, as the case may be, shall be- 
come the delegate from such judicial divi- 
sion or from the Territory at large, as the 
case may be. 

Except as otherwise specifically provided 
herein, the election for such delegates shall 
be conducted, the returns made, the results 
ascertained, and the certificates of persons 
elected to such convention issued in the same 
manner as is prescribed by the laws of Alaska 
regulating elections therein of members of 
the Territorial Legislature of Alaska. 

Sec. 3. The delegates to the convention so 
elected shall meet at the capital of said Terri- 
tory on the first Tuesday following the 
thirtieth day after their election, unless that 
date should occur during a session of the 
Territorial Legislature, in which event the 
constitutional convention shall convene on 
the first Tuesday following adjournment of 
the legislative session. The session shall not 
exceed 75 days, and after organization the 
delegates thereto shall declare on behalf of 
the people of the State that they 
adopt the Constitution of the United States, 
whereupon the said convention shall form a 
constitution and State government for the 
proposed State. 

The constitution shall be republican in 
form, shall make no distinction in civil or 
political rights on account of race or color, 
shall not be repugnant to the Constitution 
of the United States and the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence, and shall 
provide that no person who advocates, or 
who aids or belongs to any party, organiza- 
tion, or association which advocates, the 
overthrow by force or violence of the govern- 
ment of the State of Alaska or of the United 
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States shall be qualified to hold any public 
office of trust or profit under the State con- 
stitution. Said convention shall provide in 
said constitution: 

First. That perfect freedom of religious 
worship shall be secured, and that no in- 
habitant of said State shall ever be molested 
in person or property on account of his or her 
mode of religious worship. 

Second. That said State and its people do 
agree and declare that they forever dis- 
claim all right and title to any lands or 
other property not granted or confirmed to 
the State or its political subdivisions by or 
under the authority of this act, the right 
or title to which is held by the United States 
or is subject to disposition by the United 
States, and to any lands or other property 
(including fishing rights), the right or title 
to which may be held by any Indians, 
Eskimos, or Aleuts (hereinafter called 
natives), or is held by the United States 
in trust for said natives; that all such 
lands or other property, belonging to the 
United States or which may belong to said 
natives, shall be and remain under the abso- 
lute jurisdiction and control of the United 


States until disposed of under its authorityog,, 


except to such extent as the Congress has 
prescribed or may hereafter prescribe, and 
except when held by individual natives in 
fee without restrictions on alienation; and 
that no taxes shall be imposed by said State 
upon any lands or other property now owned 
or hereafter acquired by the United States 
or which, as hereinabove set forth, may be- 
long to said natives, except to such extent 
as the Congress has prescribed or may here- 
after prescribe, and except when held by in- 
dividual natives in fee without restrictions 
on alienation. 

Third. That the debts and liabilities of 
said Territory of Alaska shall be assumed 
and paid by said State and all debts owed 
to said Territory of Alaska shall be collected 
by said State. 

Fourth. That -provision shall be made for 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
system of public schools which shall be open 
to all children of said State and free from 
sectarian control. 

Fifth. That all provisions of this act re- 
serving rights or powers to the United States, 
as well as those prescribing the terms or 
conditions of the grants of lands cr other 
property herein made to said State, are con- 
sented to fully by said State and its people. 

Sixth. That the lands and other property 
belonging to citizens of the United States 
residing without said State shall never be 
taxed at a higher rate than the lands and 
other property belonging to residents thereof. 

Sec. 4. The State of Alaska and its politi- 
cal subdivisions, respectively, shall have and 
retain title to all property, real and personal, 
title to which is in the Territory of Alaska 
or any of the subdivisions. Except as pro- 
vided in section 5 hereof, the United States 
shall retain title to all property, real and 
personal, to which it has title, including pub- 
lic lands, and shall retain the right of ingress 
to and egress from its lands across adjoining 
lands which are subject to the ebb and flow 
of the daily tides. 

Src. 5. (a) For the purpose of furthering 
the development of and expansion of com- 
munities, there is hereby granted to the State 
of Alaska from the national forests in the 
State not to exceed 200,000 acres of land, 
and from the vacant, unappropriated, and 
unreserved public lands in the State not to 
exceed another 200,000 acres of land, all of 
which lands shall be primarily valuable for 
uses other than timber or mineral produc- 
tion and shall be adjacent to established 
communities or suitable for prospective com- 
munity centers and recreational areas. The 
lands so granted shall be selected by the 
State of Alaska with the approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture as to national-forest 
lands and with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior as to public-domain lands: 
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Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall affect any valid existing claim, location, 
or entry under the laws of the United States, 
whether for homestead, mineral, right-of- 
way, or other purpose whatsoever, or shall 
affect the rights of any such owner, claimant, 
locator, or entryman to the full use and en- 
joyment of the land so occupied. 

(b) After 5 years from the admission of 
Alaska into the Union, the State, in addition 
to any other grants made in this section, 
shall be entitled to select not to exceed 20,- 
000,000 acres from the vacant, unappropri- 
ated, and unreserved public lands in the 
State. Such selections shall be made in rea- 
sonably compact tracts: Provided, That noth- 
ing herein contained shall affect any valid 
existing claim, location, or entry under the 
laws of the United States, whether for home- 
stead, mineral, right-of-way, or other pur- 
pose whatsoever, or shall affect the rights 
of any such owner, claimant, locator, or 
entryman to the full use and employment of 
the land so occupied. Where the lands de- 
sired are unsurveyed at the time of selection, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall survey the 
exterior boundaries of the area requested 
without any subdivision thereof and shall 


“issue a patent for such selected area in terms 


of the exterior boundary survey.. Such lands 
may be granted or sold by the State in tracts 
of not more than 640 acres for any purpose, 
but with a reservation to the State of a 
royalty of not more than 124 percent on all 
minerals produced therefrom. The lands 
granted to the State of Alaska pursuant to 
this subsection, the income therefrom and 
the proceeds thereof when said lands are 
sold, shall be held by said State as a public 
trust for the support of the public schools 
and other public educational institutions. 

(c) Commencing with the year during 
which Alaska is admitted into the Union, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, at the close 
of each fiscal year, shall pay to the State of 
Alaska, in addition to payments made under 
the provisions of 16 United States Code 500, 
12% percent of the money received during 
such fiscal year from the national forests of 
Alaska in lieu of any grants of land inside 
the national forests, other than as provided 
for in subsection (a) above. 

(d) Block 32, and the structures and im- 
provements thereon, in the city of Juneau 
are granted to the State of Alaska for any or 
all of the following purposes: A residence 
for the Governor, a State museum, or park 
and recreational use: Provided, That if at 
any time for a period of 3 years none of the 
said block is used for any of the specified 
purposes, the block shall revert to the United 
States as a part of the public domain. 

(e) Block 19, and the structures and im- 
provements thereon, and the interests of the 
United States in blocks C and 7, and the 
structures and improvements thereon, in the 
city of Juneau, are hereby granted to the 
State of Alaska. 

(f) The following grants of vacant, un- 
appropriated, unreserved public land are 
hereby made for internal improvements: 

For legislative, executive, and judicial pub- 
lic buildings heretofore erected in said Ter- 
ritory or to be hereafter erected in the 
proposed State, 500,000 acres; for insane 
asylums, 200,000 acres; for penitentiaries, 
200,000 acres; for schools and asylums for 
the deaf, dumb, and the blind, 200,000 acres; 
for normal schools, 500,000 acres; for State 
Charitable, penal, and reformatory institu- 
tions, 200,000 acres; for homes for needy 
pioneer residents, 250,000 acres; for the Uni- 
versity of Alaska, in addition to grants here- 
tofere made, 500,000 acres. Lands granted 
for the foregoing purposes will not be taken 
from lands included within a military or 
other reservation of the United States. The 
selections provided for in this paragraph 
shall be made in accordance with the pro- 
cedure prescribed in section 2379 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (43 U. S. C. 857): Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall affect 
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any valid existing claim, location, or entry 
under the laws of the United States, whether 
for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or 
other purposes whatsoever, or shall affect the 
rights of any such owner, claimant, locator, 
or entryman to the full use and enjoyment 
of the land so occupied. 

(g) All real and personal property of the 
United States situated in the Territory of 
Alaska which is specifically used for the sole 
purpose of conservation and protection of 
the fisheries and wildlife of Alaska, under 
the provisions of the Alaska Game Law of 
July 1, 1943 (57 Stat. 301; 48 U. S. C., secs. 
192-211), as amended, and under the pro- 
visions of the Alaska commercial fisheries 
laws of June 26, 1906 (34 Stat. 478; 48 U. S.C., 
secs. 230-239 and 241-242), and June 6, 1924 
(43 Stat. 465; 48 U. S. C., secs. 221-228), as 
supplemented and amended, shall be trans- 
ferred and conveyed to the State of Alaska 
by the appropriate Federal agency: Provided, 
That such transfer shall not include lands 
withdrawn or otherwise set apart as refuges 
or reservations for the protection of wildlife 
nor facilities utilized in connection there- 
with, or in connection with general research 
activities relating to fisheries or wildlife. The 
rights of the State of Alaska over fisheries 
and wildlife shall not be construed to in- 
clude control over fur seals, sea otters, and 
such other fish and wildlife resources as are 
protected under the provisions of internation- 
al agreements. At the close of each fiscal 
year, commencing with the year during which 
Alaska is admitted into the Union, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall pay to the State 
of Alaska 50 percent of the net proceeds, 
as determined by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, derived during such fiscal year from 
all sales of seal skins or sea otter skins made 
in accordance with the provisions of the act 
of February 26, 1944 (58 Stat. 100; 16 U. S. C., 
secs. 63la-631q), as supplemented and 
amended. . 

(h) Grants previously made to the Terri- 
tory of Alaska are hereby confirmed and 
transferred to the State of Alaska upon its 
admission. No grants, other than those 
specified in this act, shall be made to the 
State of Alaska by reason of its becoming or 
ane a State, except by subsequent legisla- 

on. 

(1) The schools and colleges provided for 
in this section shall forever remain under 
the exclusive control of the State, and no. 
part of the proceeds arising from the sale 
or disposal of any lands granted herein for 
educational purposes shall be used for the 
support of any sectarian or denominational 
school, college, or university. 

(j) Five percent of the proceeds of sales 
of public lands lying within said State which 
shall be sold by the United States subsequent 
to the admission of said State into the Union, 
after deducting all the expenses incident to 
such sales, shall be paid to the said State to 
be used for the support of the public schools 
within said State. 

(k) The portion of the proceeds of the 
sales of public lands, of sales of seal or sea 
otter skins, of oil royalties, and other such 
revenues derived by the Federal Government 
from the sale or lease of resources within the 
State, which are not paid over to the State, 
or heretofore or hereafter authorized by the 
Congress to be appropriated or expended for 
a specific purpose, pursuant to the terms of 
this or any other act, shall be deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States in a special 
fund and shall be devoted only to the retire- 
ment of the public debt of the United States. 

Src. 6. After a constitution and State gov- 
ernment have been formed in compliance 
with the provisions of this act, the conven- 
tion forming the same shall provide by ordi- 
nance for submitting said constitution, for 
ratification or rejection, to the people of said 
proposed State at an election to be held at 
a@ date to be fixed by said convention, which 
shall be not less than 75 nor more than 
100 days from the date of its adjournment, 
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at which election the citizens of said pro- 
posed State who are qualified to vote for 
members of the Territorial Legislature of 
Alaska shall vote directly for or against the 
proposed constitution. The returns of said 
election shall be made to the Governor of 
Alaska, who shall cause the same to be can- 
vassed by the canvassing board of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska in the manner now provided 
by law for the canvass of votes cast in gen- 
eral territorial elections. If a majority of 
the legal votes cast at said election shall 
reject the constitution, the Governor of said 
Territory shall, by proclamation, order the 
constitutional convention to reassemble at 
a date not later than 40 days after the votes 
have been canvassed as herein provided, and 
thereafter a new constitution may be formed 
by such convention and the same proceed- 
ings shall be taken in regard thereto in like 
manner as if said constitution were being 
originally prepared for submission and sub- 
mitted to the people: Provided, That not 
more than two elections shall be held under 
the authority of this paragraph. 

When said constitution shall have been 
duly ratified by.the people of said Territory, 
as aforesaid, by a majority of the legal votes 
cast at an election held pursuant to this 
section, a certified copy of the same shall 
be submitted by thé Governor of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska through the President of the 
United States to the Congress for approval, 
together with a statement of the votes cast 
thereon. 

If the Congress approves said constitution, 
it shall be the duty of the President to certify 
said facts to the Governor of said Territory, 
who shall within 30 days after receipt of 
such notification from the President issue 
@ proclamation for the election of all State 
and other officers provided for in said con- 
stitution including members of the State 
Legislature, said election to take place not 
earlier than 2 months nor later than 6 
months after the date of issuance of said 
proclamation by the Governor, 

If the Congress shall disapprove said con- 
stitution, such disapproval shall be certified 
by the President to the Governor of said 
Territory, with the objections to the pro- 
posed constitution; the Governor thereupon 
by proclamation shall order the constitu- 
tional convention to reassemble at a date not 
later than 40 days after receipt of such noti- 
fication and thereafter a new constitution 
may be formed and the same proceedings 
shall be taken in regard thereto in like man- 
ner as if said constitution were being orig- 
inally prepared for submission and submit- 
ted to the people: Provided, That not more 


than one election shall be held under the’ 


authority of this paragraph. 

When said new constitution shall have 
been duly ratified by the people of said 
Territory, as aforesaid, by a majority of the 
legal votes cast at an election held pursuant 
to this section, a certified copy of the same 
shall be submitted by the Governor of the 
Territory of Alaska through the President 
of the United States to the Congress for 
approval, together with a statement of the 
votes cast thereon, 

If the Congress approves said new con- 
stitution, it shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent to certify said facts to the Governor of 
said Territory, who shall within 30 days 
after receipt of such notification from the 
President issue a proclamation for the elec- 
tion of all State and other officers provided 
for in said constitution, including members 
of the State legislature, said election to take 
place not earlier than 2 months nor later 
than 6 months after the date of issuance of 
said proclamation by the Governor. 

Sec. 7. (a) The constitutional convention 
shall by ordinance provide that in case of 
ratification of the constitution by the people 
and in case the Congress of the United States 
approves the same, an election shall be held 
at the time named in the proclamation of the 
Governor of said Territory hereinbefore pro- 
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vided, at which election officers for a full 
State government, including a governor, 
members of the State legislature, one Repre- 
sentative and two Senators in the Congress of 
the United States to be elected at large from 
said State, and such other officers as the con- 
stitution shall prescribe, shall be chosen by 
the qualified voters of Alaska. Unless the 
constitutional convention shall by ordinance 
otherwise provide, such election, and an 
antecedent primary election, shall be held, 
and the returns thereof made, canvassed, 
and certified by the canvassing board, in the 
same manner, as nearly as practicable, as is 
now prescribed by law for the nomination, 
filing, and election, and canvass and certifi- 
cation of election of Territorial officers and 
members of the Territorial legislature. 
When such State and other officers and mem- 
bers of the State legislature and a Repre- 
sentative and Senators in the Congress of 
the United States shall be so elected and the 
returns thereof made, canvassed, and certi- 
fied as herein provided, the Governor of said 
Territory shall certify the result of said elec- 
tion to the President of the United States, 
who shall thereupon immediately issue his 
proclamation announcing the result of said 
election so ascertained, and upon the issu- 
ance of said proclamation by the. President 
of the United States the State of Alaska 
shall be deemed admitted by Congress into 
the Union by virtue of this act, on an equal 
footing with each of the other States of the 
Union, and the Representative and Senators 
from said State in the Congress of the United 
States so elected and certified shall there- 
upon be entitled to seats in the House of 
Representatives and Senate of the United 
States and to all of the rights and privileges 
of Representatives and Senators therein. 
Until the issuance of said proclamation by 
the President of the United States and until 
said State is so admitted into the Union and 
said officers are elected and qualified under 
the provisions of the Constitution, all of the 
officers of said Territory, including the dele- 
gate in Congress from said Territory, shall 
continue to discharge the duties of said 
respective offices in and for said Territory. 

Upon admission of Alaska as a State as 
herein provided and upon election and quali- 
fication of the officers of the State govern- 
ment formed in pursuance of and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of said constitution, 
said officers shall forthwith proceed to exer- 
cise all of the duties and functions of their 
respective offices; and all of the Territorial 
laws in force in the Territory of Alaska at 
the time of admission of said State into the 
Union shall be and continue in full force and 
effect throughout said State except as modi- 
fied or changed by this act, or by the con- 
stitution of the State, or as thereafter modi- 
fied or changed by the legislature of the 
State. Ali of the laws of the United States 
shall have the same force and effect within 
said State as elsewhere within the United 
States. 

(b) The State of Alaska upon its admis- 
sion into the Union shall be entitled to one 
Representative until the taking effect of the 
next reapportionment, and such Representa- 
tive shall be in addition to the membership 
of the House of Representatives as now pre- 
scribed by law: Provided, That such tempo- 
rary increase in the membership of the House 
of Representatives shall not affect the basis 
of apportionment established by the act of 
November 5, 1941 (55 Stat. 761; 2 U. S. C., 
sec. 2a), for the Eighty-third Congress and 
each Congress thereafter. 

Sec. 8. The sum of $200,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury of the United States 
not otherwise appropriated, for defraying the 
expenses of the elections provided for in this 
act and the expenses of the convention. 
The delegates shall receive for their serv- 
ices, in addition to mileage at the rate of 
20 cents a mile each way, the sum of $1,000 
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each, payable in four equal installments on 
and after the first, twenties, fortieth, and 
sixtieth days of the convention, excluding 
Sundays and holidays. The disbursements 
of the money so appropriated shall be made 
by the Secretary of the Territory of Alaska. 
The Territorial legislature is hereby author- 
ized to appropriate such sums as it may 
deem advisable for the payment of additional 
compensation to said delegates and for de- 
fraying their expenses and for such other 
purposes as it may deem n 4 

Sec. 9. Nothing in this act shall affect the 
establishment, or the right, ownership, and 
authority of the United States in Mount 
McKinley National Park, as now or hereafter 
constituted; but exclusive jurisdiction, in all 
cases, shall be exercised by the United 
States for the national park, as now or 
hereafter constituted; saving, however, to 
the State of Alaska the right to serve civil 
or criminal! process within the limits of the 
aforesaid park in suits or prosecutions for 
or on account of rights acquired, obliga- 
tions incurred, or crimes committed in said 
State, but outside of said park; and saving 
further to the said State the right to tax 
persons and corporations, their franchises 
and property on the lands included in said 
park; and saving also to the persons residing 
now or hereafter in such area the right to 
vote at all elections held within the respec- 
tive political subdivisions of their residence 
in which the park is situated. 

Sec. 10. Effective upon the admission of 
Alaska into the Union— 

(a) The analysis of chapter 5 of title 28, 
United States Code, immediately preceding 
section 81 of such title, is amended by in- 
serting immediately after and underneath 
item 81 of such analysis, a new item to be 
designated as item 81A and to read as fol- 
lows: “81A. Alaska.”; 

(b) Title 28, United States Code, its 
amended by inserting immediately after sec- 
tion 81 thereof a new section, to be desig- 
nated as section 81A, and to read as follows: 


“§ B81A. Alaska. 


“Alaska constitutes one judicial district. 

“Court shall be held at Anchorage, Fair- 
banks, Juneau, and Nome.”; 

(c) Section 133 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting in the table 
of districts and judges in such section im- 
mediately above the item: “Arizona * * * 
2," a new item.as follows: “Alaska * * ® 
a%3 

(ad) The first paragraph of section 373 
of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words: “the District 
Court for-the Territory of Alaska.”: Pro- 
vided, That the amendment made by this 
subsection shall not affect the rights of 
any judge who may have retired before it 
takes effect; 

(e) The words “the District Court for the 
Territory of Alaska,” are stricken out where- 
ever they appear in sections 460, 610, 753, 
1252, 1291, 1292, and 1346 of title 28, United 
States Code; 

(f) The first paragraph of section 1252 
of title 28, United States Code, is further 
amended by striking out the word “Alaska,” 
from the clause relating to courts of record; 

(g) Subsection (2) of section 1294 of title 
28, United States Code, is repealed and the 
later subsections of such section are re- 
numbered accordingly; 

(h) Subsection (a) of section 2410 of title 
28, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out the words: “including the Distric 
Court for the Territory of Alaska,”; . 

(i) Section 3241 of the title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
words: “District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska, the”; 

(j) Subsection (e) of section 3401 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out the words: “for Alaska or”; 

(k) Section 3771 of title 18, United States 
Code, as heretofore amended is further 
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amended by striking out from the first para- 
graph of such section the words: “the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska,”; 

(1) Section $772 of title 18, United States 
Code, as heretofore amended, is further 
amended by striking out from the first para- 
graph of such section the words: “the Terri- 
tory of Alaska,”; and 

(m) Section 2072 of title 28, United States 
Code, as heretofore amended, is further 
amended by striking out from the first para- 
graph of such section the words: “and of 
the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska.” 

Sec. 11. No writ, action, indictment, cause, 
or proceeding pending in the District Court 
for the Territory of Alaska on the date when 
said Territory shall become a State, and no 
case pending in an appellate court upon ap- 
peal from the District Court for the Terri- 
tory of Alaska at the time said Territory 
shall become a State, shall abate by the ad- 
mission of the State of Alaska into the Union, 
but the same shall be transferred and pro- 
ceeded with as hereinafter provided. 

All civil causes of action and all crimi- 
nal offenses which shall have arisen or been 
committed prior to the admission of said 
States, but as to which no suit, action, or 
prosecution shall be pending at the date of 
such admission, shall be subject to prose- 
cution in the appropriate State courts or in 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Alaska in like manner, to the same 
extent, and with like right of appellate re- 
view, as if said State had been created and 
said courts had been established prior to 
the accrual of said causes of action or the 
commission of such offenses; and such of 
said criminal offenses as shall have been 
committed against the laws of the Terri- 
tory shall be tried and punished by the ap- 
propriate courts of said State, and such as 
shall have been committed against the laws 
of the United States shall be tried and pun- 
ished in the United States District Court for 
the District of Alaska. 

Sec. 12. All appeals and writs of error tak- 
en from the District Court for the Territory 
of Alaska to the Supreme Court of the 
United States or the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, previous to 
the admission of Alaska as a State, shall be 
prosecuted to final determination as though 
this act had not been passed. All cases in 
which final judgment has been rendered in 
such district court, and in which appeals 
or writs of error might be had except for the 
admission of such State, may still be sued 
out, taken, and prosecuted to the Supreme 
Court of the United States or the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit under the provisions of the then exist- 
ing law, and there held and determined in 
like manner; and in either case, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, or the 
United States Court of Appeals, in the event 
of reversal, shall remand the said cause to 
either the State supreme court or other final 
appellate court of said State, or the United 
States District Court for said district, as the 
case may require: Provided, That the time 
allowed by existing law for appeals and writs 
of error from the District Court for said Ter- 
ritory shall not be enlarged thereby, and 
all appeals and writs of error not sued out 
from the final judgments of said court at 
the time of the admission of such State 
shall be taken within 6 months from such 
time. 

Sec. 13. All causes pending in the District 
Court for the Territory of Alaska at the time 
of the admission of Alaska as a State which 
are of such nature as to be within the juris- 
diction of a district court of the United 
States shall be transferred to the United 
States District Court for the District of Alas- 
ka for final disposition. All other causes 
pending in the District Court for the Terri- 
tory of Alaska at the time of the admission 
of Alaska as a State shall be transferred to 
the appropriate State court of Alaska. All 
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final judgments and decrees rendered upon 
such transferred cases in the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska may 
be reviewed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States or by the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in the same 
manner as is now provided by law with ref- 
erence to the judgments and decrees in ex- 
isting United States district courts. 

Szc. 14. Jurisdiction of all cases pending 
or determined in the District Court for the 
Territory of Alaska not transferred to the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Alaska shall devolve upon and be exer- 
cised by the courts of original jurisdiction 
created by said State, which shall be deemed 
to be the successor of the District Court 
for the Territory of Alaska with respect to 
cases not so transferred and, as such, shall 
take and retain custody of all records, dock- 
ets, journals, and files of such court per- 
taining to such cases. The files and papers 
in all cases so transferred to the United 
States district court, together with a tran- 
script of all book entries to complete the 
record in such particular cases so trans- 
ferred, shall be in like manner transferred 
to said district court. 

Sec. 15. All cases pending in the District 
Court for the Territory of Alaska at the time 
said Territory becomes a State not trans- 
ferred to the United States District Court 
for the District of Alaska shall be proceeded 
with and determined by the courts created 
by said State, with the right to prosecute 
appeals or writs of error to the appellate 
courts created by said State, and also with 
the same right to prosecute appeals or writs 
of error from the final determination in 
said causes made by the court of last resort 
created by such State to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, as now provided by law 
for appeals and writs of error from the court 
of last resort of a State to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Sec. 16. The first paragraph of section 2 
of the Federal Reserve Act (38 Stat. 252) 
is amended by striking out the last sentence 
thereof and inserting in lieu of such sen- 
tence the following: “When any State is 
hereafter admitted to the Union the Fed- 
eral Reserve districts shall be readjusted 
by the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System in such manner as to in- 
clude such State. Every national bank in 
any State shall, upon commencing business 
or within 90 days after admission into the 
Union of the State in which it is located, 
become a member bank of the Federal Re- 
serve System by subscribing and paying for 
stock in the Federal Reserve bank of its dis- 
trict in accordance with the provisions of this 
act and shail thereupon be an insured bank 
under the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, 
and failure to do so shall subject such bank 
to the penalty provided by the sixth para- 
graph of this section.” 

Sec. 17. All acts or parts of acts in con- 
flict with the provisions of this act, whether 
passed by the legislature of said Territory 
or by Congress, are hereby repealed. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, at 
page 11, beginning in line 19, and run- 
ning through line 23, the bill reads as 
follows: 

The rights of the State of Alaska over 
fisheries and wildlife shall not be construed 
to include control over fur seals, sea otters, 
and such other fish and wildlife resources 
as are protected under the provisions of in- 
ternational agreements. 


The purpose of the sentence was 
merely to observe the international 
treaty agreements, which, of course, we 
could not and did not intend *o change 
by any act of Congress. However, I and 
other members of the committec have 
been advised that the language has been 
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criticized as being ambiguous, in that it 
is not clear that the new State of Alaska 
is to receive all the rights of fishing 
which were intended to be granted to it. 
Therefore, with the consent of the other 
members of the committee, I offer the 
following amendment, which is in the 
nature of a clarifying amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 11, 
line 19, after the word “wildlife’, it is 
proposed to insert: 

The State of Alaska shall possess and exer- 
cise the same jurisdiction and control over 
the fisheries and the wildlife of Alaska, ex- 
cept fur seals and sea otters, as are possessed 
and exercised by the several States within 


their Territorial limits, including adjacent 
waters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MAHONEy], 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. May I ask the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming whether it is neces- 
sary to make any particular specification 
in that regard? Would not the same 
rule that applies to States generally ap- 
ply also in this case? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is what the 
committee thought when it reported the 
bill. At page 15 of its report, the com- 
mittee stated: 

The new State would have the same con- 
trol over the invaluable fisheries and wild- 
life within its borders as do other States of 
the Union, subject only to the limitations 
of international agreements, such as that 


affecting seals and native rights to fish and 
wildlife, 


The purpose of the amendment is 
merely to make certain that we are do- 
ing what we said we would do in the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wyo- 
ining [Mr. O’MAHONEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should like to 
clear up one point in the Recorp. The 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] 
in his remarks laid great stress on the 
claim that if Alaska should become a 
State there would be some special Fed- 
eral appropriations made for Alaska. 

I want the Recorp to be perfectly clear 
that under the pending bill Alaska would 
come into the Union, as would Hawaii 
also, just as any other State has come 
into the Union, and that neither of the 
new States would be the subject of any 
special Federal appropriations, any dif- 
ferent from Mississippi, Washington, or 
any other State. I think that point 
should be made clear. There is no in- 
tention to give either of the proposed 
new States any special treatment so far 
as expenditures are concerned. 

Federal expenditures for military pur- 
poses are in a different category. They 
are made in States where the Federal 
Government deems it advisable to make 
them. However, it is not intended to 
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give any special treatment to any new 
State. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Washington is quite correct. There is 
a great deal of difference, of course, be- 
tween the treatment of resources which 
are on dry land and the treatment of 
resources which are under the open sea. 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, a 
great deal is being said now about lack 
of morality in Government and about 
officials in Government who violate the 
law. Investigations are being held which 
have revealed a great deal of downright 
dishonesty and violation of the criminal 
statutes by many officials in various de- 
partments of the Government. The tak- 
ing of bribes, the peddling of influence, 
the embezzling of public funds are grave 
matters, but they only have to do with 
enrichment of the offenders at the ex- 
* pense of the public. 

In view of the legislative record which 
was made on the 6th and 7th of this 
month in the final consideration of the 
resolution ratifying the protocol of the 
North Atlantic Treaty which admitted 
Greece and Turkey to that pact, it now 
appears beyond all doubt and argument 
that the President of the United States 
is violating the express terms of that 
treaty in sending our Armed Forces to 
Europe as a part of the international 
army to garrison and defend Europe. 

That is a grave charge to make, but 
there seems to be no escape from that 
conclusion in view of what happened in 
the Senate. 

The President has, without any refer- 
ence to the Congress, ordered divisions 
of troops to be stationed in Europe prior 
to an aggression. Prior to the great 
debate of last year on the “troops to 
Europe” resolution, he announced we 
would be sending 10 divisions to Europe 
under the terms of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

But when an executive of this great 
country deliberately violates a treaty 
which, under the Constitution, becomes 
the Jaw of the land, we have a matter of 
far greater and graver concern than any 
of the so-called exposures of official cor- 
ruption that has been revealed in lower 
levels of government. 

Mr. President, I realize that I have 
made a grave charge against the Execu- 
tive of the United States. Iintend in this 
speech to make clear the reasons for 
making that charge and the grounds 
on which it is based, and in doing so, 
I want it understood that I am in nowise 
discussing the merits of whether it is 
wise or unwise to send our Armed Forces 
to Europe prior to an aggression. As 
a matter of fact I voted for the purely 
advisory Senate resolution which ap- 
proved the sending of four divisions of 
troops to Europe. But this was not the 
act of Congress as I shall demonstrate 
the North Atlantic Treaty provides. I 
am directing my remarks directly at 
what I consider to be a grave and un- 
precedented violation of the supreme law 
of the land by the Secretary of State 
and President of the United States. In 
order to do that I shall have to review 
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some of the background and legislative 
history of the North Atlantic Treaty at 
such times as it has been before the 
Senate of the United States for official 
consideration. 

There seems to have been a failure on 
the part of most of the working press as 
well as certain Members of the Congress 
to realize the real significance of what 
was developed in the debate of the proto- 
col on the accession of Greece and Tur- 
key to the North Atlantic Pact. That 
debate, which largely centered around 
the interpretative language which I of- 


- fered for inclusion in the resolution of 


ratification, had added an important 
chapter to the legislative history of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

A simple reading of the closing re- 
marks of the debate will show that it is 
now a matter of record, available to all 
the world, that the constitutional proc- 
esses of the United States require con- 
gressional approval insofar as the mak- 
ing of war or the employment of our 
troops in any foreign nation under the 
provisions of. the North Atlantic Pact 
is concerned. 

The fact that the interpretative lan- 
guage which I offered was eventually 
withdrawn has been construed in some 
quarters as a personal defeat for the 
senior Senator from Utah and the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart]. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The 
official interpretation of ‘the treaty is 
much stronger than the interpretative 
reservation I offered. 

When the North Atlantic Pact was be- 
fore the Senate in 1949, I offered a reser- 
vation as follows: 

The United States understands and con- 
strues article V of the treaty as follows: 

That the United States assumes no obli- 
gation to restore and maintain the security 
of the North Atlantic area or to assist any 
other party or parties in said area, by armed 
force, or to employ the military, air, or naval 
forces of the United States under article V 
or any article of the treaty, for any pur- 
pose, unless in any particular case the Con- 
gress, which, under the Constitution, has the 
sole power to declare war or authorize the 
employment of the military, air, or naval 
forces of the United States, shall by act or 
joint resolution so prov:-de. 

I have not been alone in the appre- 
hension that the rejection of the reser- 
vations which were offered to the North 
Atiantic Pact in 1949 would be inter- 
preted and construed by our North At- 
lantic friends and allies as evidence that 
the President of the United States in ful- 
filling the obligations of the United 
States uw.der the North Atlantic Pact had 
the power to use the Armed Forces of 
the United States in any way he should 
see Jt, even to the extent of taking the 
United States into war. It was my fear 
that, as a result of rejection of the reser- 
vation, our friends and allies might con- 
clude that the Congress had now dele- 
gated to the President the power to make 
war and to employ the Armed Forces of 
the United States at will anywhere in the 
world without the consent or approval of 
Congress. 

When my reservation was defeated, I 


voted against the treaty, as I did in 1949,- 


because it was being interpreted at that 
time by the press and the foreign offices 
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of several of the countries which are 
parties to the pact as an automatic com- 
mitment to war on our part, without 
action on the part of Congress, in the 
event of an attack on any of our allies. 
This interpretation was based on article 
V of the treaty. 

We were assured at that time, how- 
ever, that the right of the people of this 
country to have the final “say,” through 
their representatives in Congress, on the 
questions of war or peace was amply pro- 
tected in article 11 of the treaty, which 
provided: 

The treaty shall be ratified and its pro- 
visions carried out by the parties in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional 
processes. 


It now appears that this provision went 
farther than most people realized at the 
time, because it said that not only must 
the treaty be ratified by the parties to 
the pact in accordance with their con- 
stitutional processes, but its provisions 
must be carried out in the same manner. 
This was a departure from the provi- 
sions of the United Nations Charter, 
which left out the language “carried 
out.” 

In the debate in 1949 on the treaty, 
no member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, which was responsible for 
the treaty, at least in its presentation to 
the Senate, went so far as to give the 
legislative history of and define for the 
record the full meaning and significance 
of the words “constitutional processes.” 

In that debate I pointed out that it 


probably would be contended that the 
President could implement the treaty in 
the full meaning of that language be- 
cause he had such power under the Con- 
stitution, or at least he would claim that 


power. My reservation was offered at 
that time in good faith, to make certain 
that our obligations under the treaty 
would mean the same thing in Europe as 
in our own country. 

On the one hand I was assured by pro- 
ponents: of the pact that the power of 
Congress to have the last say on peace or 
war was fully protected; but on the oth- 
er hand, when I urged that we should 
say so in the explicit language of my 
interpretative reservation or one simi- 
lar to it, I was told that to do that would 
cut the heart out of the treaty. Obvi- 
ously such a position was completely 
contradictory. 

Under the circumstances I announced 
that if my interpretative reservation 
were adopted, I would vote for the trea- 
ty. But the reservation was rejected, 
and my vote was cast against ratifica- 
tion. 

With the treaty in effect, and under 
our Constitution the law of the land, its 
implementation began. Congress was 
asked to provide armaments for our al- 
lies, which it did. 

But when the President decided to 
send our Armed Forces to Europe, prior 
to an aggression, to become part of an 
international army, he ignored the Con- 
gress and proceeded on his own, under 
the claim that he had the power under 
the Constitution to send our Armed 
Forces anywhere he felt necessary. 

Then came the great debate. 
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The Senate, acting alone, finally 
adopted as advisory resolution, which 
does not have the force of law, advising 
the President in substance that in the 
interest of sound constitutional pro- 
cesses, Congress should be consulted be- 
fore he sent any more troops to Europe, 
other than four divisions which he al- 
ready had announced were to be a con- 
tribution to the North Atlantic Treaty 
defense forces. In addition, the action 
of the President in sending four divi- 
sions of troops to Europe was approved. 
I voted for that resolution. 

It should be noted also that the Presi- 
dent was acting on his own responsibility 
in establishing and manning air bases in 
Atlantic Pact countries in Europe and 
Africa. 

The action of the Senate was in a 
substantial part the adoption of my in- 
terpretative resolution offered in 1949. 
The President and his spokesmen have 
continued to insist that the President has 
full power to implement the treaty with- 
out approval of the Congress, at least 
with reference to the disposition of our 
Armed Forces. 

With this background, we then come 
to the action of the Senate in r=tifying 
the protocol on the accession of Greece 
and Turkey to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

During the debate, the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GeorcE], 
ranking member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, made this significant 
statement on February 7: 

Let me say to the Senator from Ohio that 
the only trouble which has arisen in this 
case has developed because of the President’s 
interpretation of a power which the Senate 
never gave to him or intended to give to 
him with respect to the employment of 
troops in foreign countries under the treaty. 

Whatever may be the President’s power 
generally under the Constitution is an alto- 
gether different question, When we were 
writing the North Atlantic Treaty, it was 
upon my insistence, as a member of the 
committee, that article 11 was inserted: 

“The treaty shall be ratified and’ its pro- 
visions carried out by the parties in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional 
processes.” 

The Secretary of State then interpreted 
that language to mean all of its provisions, 
which, of course, was correct. 

The Secretary of State, who was the spokes- 
man for the administration, then interpreted 
the words “constitutional processes” to mean 
congressional approval insofar as a declara- 
tion of war or the employment of our troops 
in any foreign country was concerned, and 
that language was designedly inserted into 
the treaty. 

The only difficulty has arisen because of 
the failure of the Executive to follow a 
straightforward course and to act in ac- 
cordance with the power delegated to him by 
the Congress, or, in this case, by the Senate. 

However, with all respect, I think the res- 
ervation offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Utah, and which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio now is defending, really 
weakens the position of the Congress hereto- 
fore taken. For that reason, I could not and 
would not support it. 


Mr. President, I fully agree that the 
interpretative reservation offered by me 
to be a part of the resolution of ratifica- 
tion of the protocol upon the acceptance 
of Greece and Turkey would weaken the 
position of the Congress, in the light of 
the interpretation placed upon article 11 
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of the pact by the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia, and now made crystal 
clear by his recital of the legislative his- 
tory of article 11. The interpretation of 
the treaty by the Senator from Georgia 
was fully as strong as my interpretative 
reservation offered in 1949, which I quot- 
ed at the beginning of this speech. Let 
us consider the situation related by the 
Senator from Georgia. 

First, it appears that the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee assisted, in a confer- 
ence with the Secretary of State—Mr. 
Acheson—in the writing of the North 
Atlantic Treaty before it was signed by 
the various parties to the pact. 

Second, that the Senator from Georgia 
insisted, as a member of the committee, 
that the following language be inserted 
in article 11 of the treaty: 

The treaty shall be ratified and its provi- 
sions carried out by the parties in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional 
processes. 


Third, that the Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson, then interpreted that 
language to mean all of its provisions, 
which, of course, was correct, 

Fourth, that the Secretary of State, 
who was the spokesman for the admin- 
istration, then interpreted the words 
“constitutional processes” to mean con- 
gressional approval insofar as a declara- 
tion of war or the employment of their 
troops in any foreign country was con- 
cerned, and that langauge was design- 
edly inserted into the treaty. 

Fifth, that the administration ac- 
cepted this interpretation of article 11 
and agreed that it should be incorpor- 
ated in the treaty. Incidentally, in the 
Senate the treaty won many votes that 
otherwise would have been cast against 
ratification. I make that statement on 
the basis of the private comments, if 
one can believe them—and I do believe 
them—of Senators who at that time had 
some doubts about the claims made by 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Sixth, that the only difficulty which 
has arisen is because the Executive has 
failed to follow a straightforward course 
and to act in accordance with the power 
delegated to him by Congress, or in this 
case by the Senate. 

Shortly thereafter in the debate the 
senior Senator from Utah had the fol- 
lowing colloquy with the senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEorcE): 

Mr. Warkins. I understand the Senator 
from Georgia has declared that the treaty it- 
self provides that all parts of the treaty are 
to be implemented by the action of Congress. 

Mr. Georce. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. WarTxins. And the Senator was the 
author of that provision, was he not? 

Mr. Georce, I insisted upon that language. 
I wanted it in a little stronger form, but 
when I was assured that that form covered 
everything I had in mind, I accepted it. 


Again from that colloquy between the 
Senator from Utah and the Senator from 
Georgia I quote the following: 


Mr. Watkins. As I understand, then, the 
Senator from Georgia believes that this is 
a@ special case, which does not in the slight- 
est degree have any bearing whatever on the 
President’s general powers. 

Mr. Georce. I do not think it necessarily 
has any bearing on his general constitution- 
al powers, because the treaty itself, in its 
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four corners, controls so far as its implemen- 
tation is concerned, 


Again from the colloquy I quote: 

Mr. WatTxrns. I take it for granted also 
that the Committee on Foreign Relations was 
in agreement with the Senator’s interpreta- 
tion at the time as to what the term “con- 
stitutional processes” meant. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Grorce. That ts exactly correct. This 
interpretation was expressly spelled out in 
our conferences. 

The distinguished Senator who is chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
{Mr. ConnaLLy] would bear out the state- 
ment which I have now made, as also would 
the late distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan, Mr. Arthur Vandenberg, who was then 
@ member of that committee, if he were 
present. I have no doubt on earth about the 
question, and for that reason I have grave 
misgivings about the Senator’s interpreta- 
tive reservation. 


I thereupon announced that I would 
be willing to withdraw my interpretative 
reservation if the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] approved the statement of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] as 
to the interpretation and meaning of the 
treaty. The Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY] in substance said: 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia if he will briefly re- 
state his position because I think I am in en- 
tire agreement with him. 


I might interpolate at this point to 
say that the Senator from Texas, chair- 
man of the committee, was in the 
Chamber, as I recall, during the time of 
my colloquy with the Senator from Geor- 
gia, and during the time that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] had a col- 
loguy with him, as well. I resume the 
quotation from the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Texas: 


The Senator from Utah has now called on 
me to state whether or not I agree with the 
Senator from Georgia. I should like to 
have the statement of the Senator from 
Georgia briefly recounted. We agreed in the 
Senate committee without any division, as 
I recall. 


Quoting further: 

Mr. GEorGE. Exactly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The late Senator Vanden- 
berg, the Senator from Texas, and the Sena- 
tor from Georgia certainly were all in agree- 
ment on the proposition. 

Mr. GEoRGE. In effect, it was that the 
treaty in all its provisions would be carried 
out according to the respective constitu- 
tional processes of the various countries. In 
our report we expressly pointed out that 
“constitutional processes” meant congres- 
sional approval so far as the treaty or its 
provisions were concerned. We were at 
great pains to say that we were not discuss- 
ing or undertaking to limit the broad gen- 
eral powers of the President of the United 
States under the Constitution, but that we 
were discussing this particular treaty and 
its terms. 


With this statement of the Senator 
from Georgia, the Senator from Texas 
seemed to be in full agreement, so that 
there could be no doubt about the in- 
terpretation of articl. 11. The Senator 
from Utah asked a further question of 
the Senator from Texas: ; 

Mr. Watkins. I want to know if article 
11 means that the provisions of this treaty 
are to be implemented by the Congress. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. How does the Senator think 
they are to be implemented? Does he think 
they are to be implemented by the boot- 
black in the barber shop. Of course, they 
are to be implemented by the Congress, 
within its constitutional powers. 

Mr. WaTKINS. Does he agree with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will tell the Senator that 
before I get through. I will say that I do. 


Mr. President, we now have a clear-cut 
definition of the meaning of “constitu- 
tional processes” as used in article 11. 
This is not only the definition of the 
words “constitutional processes” after 
the treaty was drafted and signed and 


presented to the Senate, but it is also: 


the interpretation of the members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee who 
actually assisted in the drafting of the 
treaty. Article 11 was in fact a com- 
mittee draft and carried with it the com- 
mittee interpretation, to which the Sec- 
retary of State agreed, that all parts of 
the treaty were to be implemented by 
Congress. 

Well, such is the legislative history of 
the meaning of article 11 as developed 
in the debate immediately prior to the 
ratification of the protocol on the ac- 
cession of Greece and Turkey to the 
treaty. Can there be any doubt of the 
responsibility of the Congress with re- 
spect to the implementation of all the 
provisions of the North Atlantic Treaty? 
Can there be any doubt that the Presi- 
dent of the United States was bound by 
the agreement entered into by his Sec- 
retary of State representing him, and the 
Foreign Relations Committee, as to the 
interpretation of article 11? 

The clarifying statement of Senator 
GerorcE, which goes far beyond anything 
that was said in the original debate on 
the North Atlantic Treaty as to its inter- 
pretation and the substanial agreement 
of the Foreign Relations Committee with 
its version of what happened should es- 
tablish beyond all doubt how the treaty 
is to be implemented. 

Mr. President, my objective in offering 
the interpretative reservation to the pro- 
tocol admitting Greece and Turkey to 
the treaty was to protect and to make 
clear the rights of the Congress to imple- 
ment the treaty in allits parts. I wanted 
to protect the constitutional power of 
the Congress to declare and make war 
with all the implications growing out of 
that power. I wanted to make it clear to 
all the world that the people of the 
United States, through their Represent- 
atives in Congress, have the final word 
in deciding whether there shall be war 
or peace, in deciding whether or not their 
Armed Forces shall be sent to foreign 
countries to garrison and defend those 
countries under the terms of any treaty 
entered into by the United States and 
specifically under the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

When the debate made it so crystal 
clear for the first time that only the 
Congress could implement the treaty 
with all its provisions and that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, through his 
Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, had 
agreed to that interpretation, then I felt 
it was my duty to withdraw my interpre- 
tative reservation and to accept what 
was, to my mind, a very strong assurance 
that insofar as the Senate was concerned, 
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everything had been done to protect the 
power of the people through their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to decide the im- 
portant matter of war and peace and the 
disposition of the troops and Armed 
Forces outside the United States and its 
borders. 

Mr. President, I have not been blind to 
the dangers which confront this Nation 
to the threat of Communist aggression 
in the east or the west. I voted for the 
Greek-Turkey loan and supported it 
each time it was before the Congress. I 
voted for the Marshall plan and support- 
ing appropriations. I voted for the 
Draft Act. I voted for all defense meas- 
ures that have been before the Congress 
except the North Atlantic Treaty when 
it was first presented, and on the final 
vote for accession of Greece and Turkey 
to the North Atlantic Treaty I cast my 
affirmative vote for the inclusion of these 
countries within the pact. I voted too 
for the Mutual Security Act which is the 
current program for the economic and 
military aid to our allies in Europe. 

Mr. President, in view of what has 
happened in Korea, this insistence on 
an observance of the treaty which is the 
law of the land is not an academic mat- 
ter. Failure to do so may affect adverse- 
ly the liberties and lives of all American 
citizens. 

To justify his action in taking us into 
an undeclared war in Korea, the Presi- 
dent cites actions of other presidents in 
defending the lives and property of citi- 
zens of the United States. 

If no protest is made by the Congress 
to the President’s action in violating the 
terms of the North Atlantic Treaty, he 
or some {future President will cite his 
present unlawful conduct as a precedent 
for future independent actions by the 
executive office. 

It has many other practical impli- 
cations. What agreements has the 
President entered into with our allies 
for the establishment of an international 
army? What agreements are in the 
making with West Germany? With the 
Benelux countries? What commitments 
have been made to make Americans a 
part of a permanent international army? 
In fact, does the Congress know the full 
extent to which the President has com- 
mitted this country under the guise of 
his asserted right to implement the 
treaty independently of Congress? 

Mr. President, are there little Yaltas, 
Tehrans, Potsdams in the making, or 
have some already been concluded by the 
President in violation of the terms of the 
North Atlantic Treaty? 

These questions should be put to the 
President by the Congress. Congress 
should require an answer. The Congress 
must never again permit the President 
to make international commitments in 
the nature of treaties without consulting 
the Congress or seeking its approval. 
There must be no more Yaltas and Pots- 
dams. 

Mr. President, I call attention to arti- 
cles which are appearing very frequently 
of late, pointing out that the rearma- 
ment of the nations of the North Atlantic 
Pact is not succeeding, that our program 
has fallen far behind its objectives, and 
that new agreements of various kinds are 
being contemplated. I think under 
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those circumstances the Congress should 
manifest more interest in what is going 
on than it has done. 

I have before me a very instructive 
article written by David Lawrence. It is 
printed in the current issue of U. S. News 
& World Report, under date of February 
22,1952. The article is entitled “Collec- 
tive Insecurity,” and the first sentence 
of it reads: 

Europe is falling apart at the seams. Asia 
has already fallen apart. 


The article goes on to point out what 
is happening under the North Atlantic 
Pact, and the failure of the various na- 
tions to keep their agreement. It seems 
to me that these articles apparently are 
based on some facts, and Congress 
should immediately ascertain what is go- 
ing on, before it is too late. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article by Mr. Lawrence, to which I 
have referred printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lrexu- 
MAN in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COLLECTIVE INSECURITY 
(By David Lawrence) 

Europe is falling apart at the seams. Asia 
has already fallen apart. 

The United States stands between the two 
continents, bearing the burden of defense 
against Communist imperialism. 

Theoretically American rearmament has 
been designed to make the free world invul- 
nerable. But, actually, without a willing- 
ness on the part of European countries 
themselves to supply adequate arms for their 
own defense, without the spirit of solidarity 
that won two world wars, the western nations 
will not be helped much by the guns and 


. tanks we are producing now. 


What has happened is that the principle 
of collective security, originally proclaimed 
in the League of Nations Covenant and reaf- 
firmed in the United Nations Charter, has 
been torpedoed, first by Soviet Russia and 
now by Great Britain. 

British policy has been weak, vacillating, 
and ambiguous. The Churchill-Eden gov- 
ernment, though somewhat more realistic 
than its opposition, finds itself inhibited 
nevertheless by the Labor Party’s political 
influence in favor of isolation. 

The British abandonment of the principle 
of collective security and collective action 
came to a head in the Far East when, in 
disregard of American protests, the Red Chi- 
nese Government was recognized by London. 
During the Korean war, the British have 
been exercising a diplomatic pressure behind 
the scenes which has meant hamstringing 
the commanders of the U. N. military forces. 
It has, in effect, been a policy of advising 
the enemy that limited war means the 
United Nations will be content with the 1950 
status quo and that aggression will go un- 
punished. 

Meanwhile, France, beset by Communist 
infiltration, is afraid to accept a partnership 
with Germany in a new defense program on 
the continent of Europe. The cry that the 
German people cannot be trusted to build an 
army for defense fits the Communist pur- 
pose. It was French chauvinism that suf- 
focated the German Republic in the twenties 
and gave Hitler his chance. Let the German 
Republic live this time. 

British opinion today is reflected in a re- 
cent editorial in the London Times, which 
says: 

“Many of the difficulties in which the 
western powers now find themselves are the 
result not of a conflict between Britain and 
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the United States but of a conflict between 
two policies which are widely held in both 
countries. 

“These are the policy of collective security 
and the principles of traditional diplomacy. 
There are some, of course, who would deny 
that such a conflict exists. * * * How- 
ever that may be, it is fair to say that in 
the present state of world affairs this con- 
flict does exist and has not yet been given 
the attention it deserves.” 

The Times then proceeds to argue that, 
if the Communists refuse to sign a truce or 
break a truce in Korea, “those who believe 
in collective security and those who prefer 
a@ more empirical approach to foreign policy 
would have an equa! duty to reconsider the 
aims of their policy.” The editorial adds: 

“Both would surely agree that the United 
Nations must now remain in and protect 
South Korea from Communist invasion; but 
while the advocates of a collective security 
might urge that it was a moral duty to go on 
and punish the Chinese for their interven- 
tion, many would recoil from the logic of 
such an argument. Even on moral grounds 
it cannot conceivably be in the interests of 
the United Nations to turn every small war 
into a large war and every large war into a 
world war. Their true interests lie rather 
in limiting their commitments on the main- 
land on Asia be taking such action, and only 
such action, as is necesary to defend South 
Korea and southeast Asia.” 

What sort of gobbledygook is this? It’s 
the same kind of talk about small wars 
that encouraged Mussolini and Hitler in the 
days of the League of Nations, as Britis’ and 
French traditional diplomacy blocked col- 
lective action against the aggressors in Ethi- 
opia, Libya, Austria, and Czechoslovakia. 

Are we to tell the Communists that, if 
they break the Korean truce, we will limit 
our action? How can aggression be deterred 
by advertising our unwillingness to punish 
future aggressors? Since when must moral 
duty be thrust aside in favor of expediency 
and appeasement? 

While the principle of collective security 
has been wrecked in the U. N.—only 12 na- 
tions furnished military forces to repel ag- 
gression in Korea—we see also the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization likewise fail- 
ing to achieve solidarity. 

It would be a sad day if the United States 
found itself compelled by British and French 
isolationism to adopt a similar policy. it 
would be much better for the world if real- 
ism in Britain and France were to invoke a 
genuine fidelity hereafter to moral duty and 
the principle of collective security. For this 
is the only course that can prevent another 
world-wide war. 


WENDELL WILLEIE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, had 
he lived, Wendell Willkie would have 
Teen 60 years of age yesterday. It is 
fitting, therefore, that we as Americans 
should pause for a minute in gratitude 
for his noble and outpouring life and 
in sorrow for his untimely death 8 years 
ago in the full ficod of his powers. 

We all know the story of Wendell 
Willkie, of the Hoosier boy, born in the 
happy sunshine of the Middle West of 
crusading parents, who as a young lawyer 
fought the Ku Klux Klan, then went 
to New York and quickly rose to head 
a great private utility system; who on 
the one hand sought to lower the rates 
and expand the market for the electricity 
he sold and on the other first opposed 
the TVA and then made an honorable 
peace with it. 

We remember his meteoric political 
rise and the great upsurge of popular 
sentiment, unprecedented in the history 
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of the country, which brought him the 
Republican nomination for the Presi- 
dency in 1940 and which nearly carried 
him into the White House. In that 
campaign, those of us who felt com- 
pelled to oppose him came to admire his 
gallant and courageous struggle and his 
basic sportsmanship. 

Then came defeat, which sometimes 
sears and embitters men’s hearts and 
cripples their capacity for usefulness and 
growth. It was not so with Wendell 
Willkie. After an inspection trip to 
England at the height of the battle of 
Britain, he came back to tell America 
of the dangers which faced us if the 
forces of nazism and of the police state 
were to be victorious. Just as Stephen 
A. Douglas, while the conflict between 
North and South was drawing near, 
rallied the forces of northern democ- 
racy behind his personal rival, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, so did Wendell Willkie 
help to rally the forces of republicanism 
behind his personal rival, Franklin 
Roosevelt. It was in these years, I be- 
lieve, that Willkie like Stephen Douglas 
reached his greatest heights. He had 
the ccurage to stand alone when he felt 
that he was right. 

Then came Wendell Willkie’s trip 
around the world and his advocacy of 
a world order which would help to make 
of this torn planet one world, indeed. 
On that trip he saw with keen and sym- 
pathetic eye the stirring resentment of 
brown and yellow peoples at being domi- 
nated by western colonialism and urged 
that these pecples should be made full 
partners in the common efforts of the 
globe. How true an insight he had is 
evidenced everyday in the news which 
come to us from the Near, the Middle, 
and the Far East. He recognized the 
importance of the friendship of peoples 
not just of governments. It is one of 
the tragedies of history that the generous 
impulses which both Willkie and Roose- 
velt showed and which they might have 
consummated in different circumstances 
have been temporarily balked by the 
brutal aggression and lustful drive for 
power of the misleaders of Communist 
Russia. ’ 

Even so, Willkie contributed greatly to 
the historic decision which the Ameri- 
can people were soon to make, to join 
in founding an organization of nations 
to strive for world peace and justice. 

In 1944 at the early age of 52, Wendell 
Willkie died. I am not a doctor, and I 
was not in this country at the time, but 
I believe he died in part at least of a 
broken heart. If so, it was a great heart 
which broke—warm, generous, human, 
outgoing—Wendell Willkie was America 
at its best. We wish with all our 
strength that he might be living at this 
hour. But perhaps it is appropriate for 
a member of the opposing party to pay 
this tribute to his life. For his was an 
Americanism which transcended party 
lines and which subordinated self and 
party to the true interests of the Nation 
and of the world. As we pause in grati- 
tude, perhaps more of his spirit may 
come into our own hearts. 

In closing, it is fitting to recall some 
of Willkie’s own words which set forth 
his noble creed. They are quotations, 
chosen by Mrs. Willkie, which are in- 
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scribed on the open pages of a granite 
book at his memorial in Rushville, Ind. 
They read as follows: 


I believe in America because in it we are 
free, free to choose our government, to speak 
our minds, to observe our different religions. 

Because we are generous with our freedom 
we share our rights with those who disagree 
with us. 

Because we hate no people and covet no 
people’s lands. 

Because we are blessed with a natural 
and varied abundance. 

Because we have great dreams and because 
we have the opportunity to make trose 
dreams come true. 

There are no distant points in the world 
any longer. Our thinking in the future 
must be world-wide. 

We must establish beyond any doubt the 
equality of men. 

The world is awakening at last to the 
knowledge that the rule of people by other 
peoples is not freedom. 

Freedom is an indivisible word. We must 
be prepared to extend it to everyone whether 
they are rich or poor, whether they agree 
with us or not, no matter what their race 
or the color of their skin. 

The only soil in which liberty can grow 
is that of a united people. We must have 
faith that the welfare of one is the welfare 
of all. We much acknowledge that all are 
equal before God and before the law. 

Only the productive are strong. Only the 
strong are free. 

It is inescapably true that to raise the 
standard of living of any man anywhere in 
the world is to raise the standard of living 
by some slight degree of every man every- 
where in the world. 

Whenever we take away the liberties of 
those whom we hate we are opening the way 
to loss of liberty for those we love. 

The moral losses of expediency always far 
outweigh the temporary gains. 

The test of a people is their aim and not 
their color. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial with reference to 
Wendell Willkie, which appeared in the 
New York Times on Monday, February 
18, be inserted at this point in the Rec- 
ORD aS a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WENDELL WILLKIE, 60 


When the sudden death of Wendell Will- 
kie in the autumn of 1944 deprived his coun- 
try of one of the most appealing political 
figures in its history, he was a relatively 
young man with every expectation of many 
more years of vigorous activity. Had he 
lived, there is litle doubt but that today, on 
his sixtieth birthday, he would have still 
been one of America’s most useful and re- 
spected citizens, whether he had ever achieved 
public office or not. 

Wendell Willkie has been deeply missed 
during these past 7 years, and there is every 
reason to believe that he wil! continue to be 
missed for a long time to come. When he 
declared immediately after his defeat in 1940 
that he wouid lead his party to loyal op- 
position he displayed then the breadth of 
spirit, the clear perception and the love of 
country that shone through all his actions 
to the day of his untimely death. Mr. Will- 
kie understood the imminent threat to this 
Nation in the early days of the war, end 
he was willing to expend every ounce of his 
limitless energy in helping the President 
carry out a foreign policy that both of them 
believed to be the only one that vould 
ultimately assure the security of the United 
States. 

He was a man of courage and of honesty— 
two virtues of which there is never a sufi- 
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sient supply in public life. He was a vision- 
ary and a realist, a conservative and a lib- 
eral, an independent thinker never afraid of 
the unorthodox or the unconventional. “I 
won't be dropped into a mold. I want to be 
a free spirit,” he said. He was as American 
as the countryside of his native Indiana, and 
America could do with more men like Wen- 
dell Willkie. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I am 
glad to associate myself with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois in his remarks com- 
mendatory of Wendell Willkie. It was 
my privilege to be an enthusiastic and 
active supporter of Mr. Willkie when he 
sought the Presidency in 1940. My 
friendship with him continued until his 
death, and I agree with the Senator from 
Illinois that the country lost an out- 
standing and valuable citizen when he 
passedon. So,I think it was very fitting 
that the Senator from Illinois should 
have spoken as he has, and I appreciate 
the sentiments he has uttered regarding 
Wendell Willkie. 

I always recall one statement Wendell 
Willkie made which has come to the fore- 
front in my mind. Mr. Willkie was 
fighting for preparedness and for the 
repeal of the neutrality act and for some 
of the other measures which were so 
necessary during that period, prior to 
the Second World War, in the late 1930’s. 
After the war, when many persons prac- 
tically fell over themselves to join in 
some of the things which they had pre- 
viously fought, Willkie made a state- 
ment which I shall always remember. 
He said: 

It is not always being for a thing that 
counts. It is very easy to be for a popular 
thing if the tide is running in that direc- 
tion, but it is a different thing to be for it 
when it is in its formative stage, when vital 
issues are at stake. 


In the 1930’s I remember standing on 
the floor of the Senate and being one of 
six United States Senators to vote 
against the neutrality act when prac- 
tically every one else in the Chamber 
was whooping it up for the neutrality act, 
as was also the case in the House of 
Representatives. Afterward we were 
told by some of the great minds of the 
world that one of the things which gave 
the green light to Hitler was when the 
American Congress, by almost unanimous 
action, passed the neutrality act. That 
gave Hitler the green light to proceed. 

Wendell Willkie was one of the per- 
sons who gave encouragement to me and 
to others when we fought the neutrality 
act and later demanded its repeal. 

So, Mr. President, I agree with the 
sentiments expressed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois and com- 
mend him for his tribute to Wendell 
Willkie. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 
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NOMINATION OF HARRY A. McDONALD, 
TO BE ADMINISTRATOR OF RFC—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Banking and Curren- 
cy, I report favorably the nomination of 
Harry A. McDonald, of Michigan, to be 
Administrator of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The nomination 
was ordered reported by the committee 
by a vote of 7 to 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lexu- 
MAN in the chair). The nomination will 
be received and placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 


EXZCUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

John J. Forbes, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Director of the Bureau.of Mines. 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Howland -‘H. Sargeant, of Rhode Island, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of State, vice 
Edward W. Barrett, resigned; 

Edwin A. Locke, Jr., of New York, to 
be the representative of the United States 
on the Advisory Commission of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East; 

Walter J. Donnelly, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a Foreign Service officer of the class 
of career minister, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to Austria; 

Lincoln MacVeagh, of Connecticut, now 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Portugal, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to Spain, vice 
Stanton Griffis, resigned; and 

Sidney A. Belovsky, of New York, and 
sundry other officers for promotion in the 
Foreign Service. 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

James A. von der Heydt, of Alaska, to be 
United States attorney for division No. 2, 
District of Alaska; 

Edwin Langley, of Oklahoma, to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district of 
Oklahoma, vice Cleon A. Summers, retired; 

Harley A. Miller, of Puerto Rico, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
Puerto Rico; and 

A. Roy Ashley, of South Carolina, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of South Carolina. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nomination on the 
Executive Calendar. 


CANAL ZONE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Rowland Keough Hazard to be district 
attorney for the Canal Zone. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. That completes the Executive 
Calendar. Without objection, the Presi- 
dent will be notified of the confirmation. 


RECESS 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, as in legis- 
lative session, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock p. m.) the Senate took a recess 
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until tomorrow, Wednesday, February 
20, 1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate, February 19 (legislative day 
of January 10), 1952: 

CaNAL ZONE 


Rowland Keough Hazard, of Rhode Island, 
to be district attorney for the Canal Zone. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Fepruary 19, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, whose grace and good- 
ness hallow all our days, we pray that 
Thou wilt bless the Members of this leg- 
islative body as they again come to the 
sacrament of public service. 

Give us the assurance of Thy sustain- 
ing and abiding presence as we face tasks 
which we know are far beyond finite 
wisdom and strength. 

Grant that we may have the confidence 
that Thy kingdom is coming and that all 
things are working for good to those who 
love Thee. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR DIRECT 
HOUSING LOANS 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 


‘ness is the vote on the motion of the 


gentleman from Mississippi to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 5893) 
to make additional funds available to 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
for direct home and farmhouse loans to 
eligible veterans, under title III of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
as amended. 

The question is: Will the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill as 
amended? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that in the opinion 
of the Chair two-thirds of the Members 
present had voted in favor thereof. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Spz2aker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. The roll call is automatic. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll and there 
were—yeas 342, nays 0, not voting 89, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 6] 
YEAS—342 


Andersen, Anfuso 
H. Carl Angell 
Anderson, Calif. Arends 
Andresen, Aspinall 
August H. Auchincloss 
Andrews Ayres 


Aandahl 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Albert 
Allen, Ill. 
Allen, La. 
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Bailey 
Baker 
Barden 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates, Ky. 
Bates, Mass. 
Battle 

Beall 
Beamer 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bender 
Bennett, Fla. 
Bentsen 
Berry 

Betts 
Bishop 
Blatnik 
Boggs, Del. 
Bolling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bosone 
Bow 
Boykin 
Bramblett 
Brehm 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 
Brownson 
Bryson 
Buckley 
Budge 
Buffett 
Burdick 
Burleson 
Burnside 
Burton 
Busbey 
Butler 
Canfield 
Carnahan 
Carrigg 
Case 

Celler 
Chatham 
Chelf 
Chiperfield 
Chudoff 
Church 
Clevenger 
Cole, N. ¥. 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Coudert 
Cox 
Crawford 
Crosser 
Crumpacker 
Cunningham 
Curtis, Nebr. 
Dague 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dawson 
DeGraffenried 
Dempsey 
Denny 
Denton 
Devereux 
D’Ewart 
Dingell 
Doliinger 
Dolliver 
Dondero 
Donohue 
Donovan 


Eberharter 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Elston 
Engle 
Evins 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Fine 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Ford 
Forrester 
Frazier 
Fugate 
Furcolo 
Gamble 
Garmatz 
Gary 


Gathings 
George 
Golden 
Goodwin 
Gordon 
Graham 
Granahan 
Granger 
Grant 
Green 
Greenwood 
Gregory 
Gross 
Gwinn 
Hagen 
Hale 

Hall, 
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Morris 
Morton 
Multer 
Mumma 
Murdock 


Murray, Tenn. 


Nelson 
Nicholson 
Norrell 
O’Brien, Ill. 


O’Brien, Mich. 


O’Konski 
O'Neill 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
O’Toole 
Patman 


Edwin Arthur Patten 


Hand 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison, Nebr. 

Harrison, Va. 

Harrison, Wyo. 

Harvey 

Havenner 

Hays, Ohio 

Heller 

Herlong 

Herter 

Heselton 

Hill 

Hillings 

Hinshaw 

Hoeven 

Hoffman, Tl. 

Hoffman, Mich. 

Holifield 

Holmes 

Hope 

Howell 

Hull 

Hunter 

Tkard 

Irving 

Jackson, Calif. 

James 

Javits 

Jenison 

Jenkins 

Jensen 

Johnson 

Jonas 

Jones, Ala, 

Jones, 
Hamilton C. 

Jones, 


Patterson 
Perkins 
Philbin 
Phillips 
Pickett 
Poage 
Polk 
Poulson 
Powell 
Preston 
Price 
Priest 
Prouty 
Rabaut 
Radwan 
Rains - 
Ramsay 
Rankin 
Reams 
Redden 
Reece, Tenn. 
Reed, Il. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rhodes 
Ribicoff 
Richards 
Riehlman 
Riley 
Roberts 
Robeson 
Rogers, Colo. 


Rogers, Mass. 


Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Sadlak 

St. George 
Sasscer 
Saylor 


+ Schenck 


Kelly, N. ¥. 
Keogh 

Kerr 
Kersten, Wis. 
Kilburn 
King, Pa. 
Kirwan 
Klein 
Lanham 
Lantaff 
LeCompte 
Lind 

Lovre 

Lucas 

Lyle 
McConnell 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McGrath 
McGregor 
‘feIntire 
Machrowicz 
Mack, Il. 
Mack, Wash. 
Madden 
Magee 
Mahon 
Mansfield 
Marshall 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass. 
Meacer 
Merrow 
Miller, Calif, 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Miller, N, Y. 
Mills 
Morgan 


Schwabe 
Scott, Hardie 
Scrivner 
Scudder 
Secrest 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 
Sheehan 
Shelley 
Sieminski 
Sikes 
Simpson, Il, 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Va. 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stanley 
Steed 
Stigler 
Stockman 
Taber 
Tackett 
Talle 
Teague 
Thomas 
Thompson, 
Mich. 


Thompson, Tex, 


Thornberry 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Vail 

Van Pelt 
Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Vorys 
Walter 
Weichel 
Welch 
Wharton 
Whitten 
Wickersham 
Widnall 
Wier 


Winstead 
. Withrow 
Williams, N. Y. Wolcott 
Wilson, Ind Wolverton Yorty 
Wilson, Tex. Wood, Ga. Zablocki 


NOT VOTING—89 

Hall, Morano 

Leonard W. Morrison 

Halleck Moulder 
Armstrong Harden Murphy 
Bakewell Hart Murray, Wis. 
Bennett, Mich, Hays, Ark. Norblad 
Blackney Hébert O’Hara 
Boggs, La. Hedrick Passman 
Bray Heffernan Potter 
Brooks Hess Rees, Kans. 
Buchanan Horan Regan 
Bush Jackson, Wash. Rivers 
Byrnes Jarman Rodino 
Camp Jones, Mo. Rogers, Fla. 
Cannon Kean Sabath 
Carlyle Kennedy Scott, 
Chenoweth Kilday Hugh D., Jr. 
Clemente King, Calif. Sheppard 
Cole, Kans. Kluczynski Short 
Colmer Lane Sittler 
Combs Larcade Smith, Wis. 
Corbett Latham Sutton 
Curtis, Mo. Lesinski Taylor 
Deane McCarthy Velde 
Delaney McGuire Vursell 
Fernandez McKinnon Watts 
Fisher McMillan Werdel 
Forand McMullen Wheeler 
Fulton McVey Willis 
Gavin Mason 
Gore Mitchell 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Brooks with Mr. Allen of California. 

Mr. Jarman with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Mitchell with Mr. Leonard W. Hall. 

Mr. Addonizio with Mr. Short. 

Mr. Deane with Mr. Blackney. 

Mr. Murphy with Mr. Latham. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Werdel. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Boggs of Louisiana with Mr. Hugh D. 
Scott, Jr. 

Mr. Camp with Mr. Byrnes. 

Mr. McMullen with Mr. McVey. 

Mr. Kilday with Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. Lane with Mr. Potter. 

Mr. Clemente with Mr. Rees of Kansas. 

Mr. Heffernan with Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Moulder with Mr. Bakewell. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. Armstrong. 

Mr. Hart with Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hébert with Mrs. Harden. 

Mr. King with Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas with Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Delaney with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri with Mr. Sittler. 

Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Smith of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Fernandez with Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Velde. 

Mr. McKinnon with Mr. Murray of Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. McGuire with Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mrs. Buchanan with Mr. Cole of Kansas. 

Mr. Forand with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Sheppard with Mr. 3ennett of Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. Lesinski with Mr. Kean. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 
ch motion to reconsider was laid on the 
ble. 


Wood, Idaho 
Woodruff 
Yates 


Abbitt 
Addonizio 
Allen, Calif. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr.McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in or- 
der on Calendar Wednesday this week 
may be dispensed with. 


February 19 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

There was no objection. 


THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 


WILLY GIROUD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1839) for 
the relief of Willy Giroud. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of the eleventh category of 
section 3 of the Immigration Act of February 
5, 1917, as amended (8 U. S. C. 136 (e)), in- 
sofar as concerns any act or acts of Willy 
Giroud, of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice has, notice at 
the time of the enactment of this act, Willy 
Giroud may be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if he is not otherwise 
inadmissible under the provisions of the im- 
migration laws. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CALCEDONIO TAGLIARINI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1446) 
for the relief of Calcedonio Tagliarini. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, the provi- 
sions of the eleventh category of section 3 of 
the Immigration Act of 1917, as amended 
(8 U. S. C. 136 (e)), shall not hereafter apply 
to Calcedonio Tagliarini, Italian husband of 
Mrs. Rosalia Tagliarini, of Trenton, N. J., 
a United States citizen, with respect to 
any conviction or admission of the commis- 
sion of any crime in his case of which the 
Department of State and the Department of 
Justice have knowledge on the date of enact- 
ment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
notwithstanding the provision of the eleventh 
category of section 3 of the Immigration Act 
of 1917, as amended, Calcedonio Tagliarini 
may be admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
the immigration laws.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FRANCIS KUEEN SAN THU ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 56) for the 
relief of Francis Kueen San Thu, Mary 
Luke Thu, Catherine Thu, Victoria Thu, 
and Anne Bernadette Thu. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Francis Kueen San Thu, Mary Luke Thu, 
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Catherine Thu, Victoria Thu, and Anne Ber- 
nadette Thu shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fees and head taxes. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such aliens as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct five 
numbers from the appropriate quotas for the 
first year that such quotas are available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MARIA ENRIQUEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 211) for 
the relief of Maria Enriquez. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Maria Enriquez shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee and head tax, 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EVANGELOS AND MICHAEL DUMAS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 440) for 
the relief of Evangelos and Michael 
Dumas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Evangelos and Michael Dumas, the adopted 
sons of Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Dumas, citizens 
of the United States, shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees and 
head taxes. Upon the granting of perma- 
nent residence to such aliens as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shail 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct appropriate numbers from the first 
available appropriate quota or quotas. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HUMAYAG DILDILIAN AND LUCY DILDI- 
LIAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 529) for 
the relief of Humayag Dildilian and his 
daughter, Lucy Dildilian. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Humayag Dildilian and his daughter, Lucy 
Dildilian, shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
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of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fees and head taxes. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such aliens as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota officer to deduct appropriate 
numbers from the first available appropriate 
quota of quotas. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 1, after “quota”, strike out “of 
quotas” and insert the following: “: Pro- 
vided, ‘That there be given a suitable and 
proper bond or undertaking, approved by the 
Attorney General, in such amount and con- 
taining such conditions as he may prescribe, 
to the United States and to all States, Ter- 
ritories, counties, towns, municipalities, and 
districts thereof, holding the United States 
and all States, Territories, counties, towns, 
municipalities, and districts thereof harm- 
less against Lucy Dildilian. becoming a pub- 
lic charge.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. A 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JOSEPH ROSSABI ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 544) for 
the relief of Joseph Rossabi, Corrine 
Mayer Rossabi, and Morris 


Rossabi, 
Rossabi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpeses 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Joseph Rossabi, Corrine Rossabi, Mayer Ros- 
sabi, and Morris Rossabi shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees and 
head taxes. Upon the granting of perma- 
nent residence to such aliens as provided for 
in this act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to de- 
duct appropriate numbers from the first 
available appropriate quota or quotas. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ADAM STYKA AND WANDA ENGEMAN 
STYKA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 607) for 
the relief of Adam Styka and Wanda 
Engeman Styka. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Adam Styka and Wanda Engeman Styka 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees and head taxes. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
aliens as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct two numbers from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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ALBERT WALTON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 740) for 
the relief of Albert Walton. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 331 of the National- 
ity Act of 1940, as amended, and if other- 
wise eligible under all other provisions of 
the said act, Albert Walton may file the 
petition for naturalization prescribed by law. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time. and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


EDWARD CHI-KAN LAM 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 750) for 
the relief of Edward Chi-Kan Lam. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, the provisions of section 4 (a) and 
9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as amend- 
ed, shall be held to be applicable to the 
alien Edward Chi-Kan Lam, the husband of 
Frances Lew, a citizen of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MITSUKO SAKATA LORD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 811) for 
the relief of Mitsuko Sakata Lord. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 13 (c) of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, as amended, Mitsuko 
Sakata Lord, the wife of Peter J. Lord, a 
United States citizen, may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if she 
is found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of the immigration laws. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and pass- 
ed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


WONG WOO, ALSO KNOWN AS WILLIAM 
CURTIS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 821) for 
the relief of Wong Woo, also known as 
William Curtis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, solely for the pur- 
pose of section 4 (a) and section 9 of the 
Immigration. Act of 1924, Wong Woo, also 
known as William Curtis, a Chinese child, 
shall be considered the alien natural-born 
child of Captain and Mrs. Ralph Archer, 
citizens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and pass- 
ed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


ROY Y. SHIOMI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 904) for 
the relief of Roy Y. Shiomi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, nothwithstanding 
the provisions of section 13 (c) of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924, as amended, which 
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excludes from admission into the United 
States persons who are ineligible to citizen- 
ship, Roy Y. Shiomi, the spouse of an Ameri- 
can citizen may be admitted to the United 

_ States for permanent residence if otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of the immi- 
gration laws. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SOPHIE STRAUSS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1133) for 
the relief of Sophie Strauss. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Sophie Strauss shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this Act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee and head tax. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota 
officer to deduct one number from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available: Provided, That there be 
given a suitable bond or undertaking ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization, in such amount and con- 
taining such conditions as he may prescribe, 
as a guaranty against the said Sophie Strauss 
becoming institutionalized at public expense 
or otherwise becoming a public charge. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 


laid on the table, 


BARBARA ANN KOPPIUS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1256) for 
the relief of Barbara Ann Koppius. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Barbara Ann Koppius, shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees and 
head taxes. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


VIRGINE ZARTARIAN (ALSO KNOWN AS 
VERGIN ZARTARIAN) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1359) for 
the relief of Virgine Zartarian (also 
known as Vergin Zartarian). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Virgine Zartarian shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
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dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


LORE A. M. HENNESSEY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1401) for 
the relief of Lore A. M. Hennessey. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of the eleventh category of 
section 2? of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended, Lore A. M. Hennessey, the wife of 
Sgt. (1c) Joseph J. Hennessey, an American 
citizen, niay be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if she is found to 
be otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of the immigration laws. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JOSEPH BORIS TCHERTKOFF 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1462) for 
the relief of Joseph Boris Tchertkoff. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Joseph Boris Tchertkoff shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available: 
Provided, That there be given a suitable 
and proper bond or undertaking, approved 
by the Attorney General, in such amount 
and containing such conditions as he may 
prescribe, to the United States and to all 
States, Territories, counties, towns, munici- 
palities, and districts thereof holding the 
United States and all States, Territories, 
counties, towns, municipalities, and districts 
thereof harmless against Joseph Boris 
Tchertkoff becoming a public charge. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CAMILLA PINTOS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1560) for 
the relief of Camilla Pintos. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Camilla Pintos shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee and head tax. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


February 19 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CARLOS TANNOYA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1683) for 
the relief of Carlos Tannoya. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Carlos Tannoya shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee and head tax. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PANAGIOTIS CARVELAS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1844) for 
the relief of Panagiotis Carvelas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Panagiotis Carvelas shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


TOMIZO NAITO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2054) for 
the relief of Tomizo Naito. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, and notwithstand- 
ing any provision of law excluding aliens 
inadmissible to the United States because 
of race, the minor child, Tomizo Naito, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born child of Master Sgt. and Mrs. Charles 
R. Senteney, citizens of the United States, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CLAUDIA TANAKA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2119) for 
the relief of Claudia Tanaka. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, and notwithstand- 
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ing any provision of law excluding aliens 
inadmissible to the United States because 
of race, the minor child, Claudia Tanaka, 
shall be held and considered to be the nat- 
ural-born alien child of William T. Bain, 
a citizen of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MIEKO TAKAMINE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2172) for 
the relief of Mieko Takamine. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, solely for th pur- 
poses of section 4 (a) and section 9 of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, and 
notwithstanding any provisions excluding 
from admission to the United States persons 
of races ineligible to citizenship, Mieko Taka- 
mine, a minor Japanese child, shall be con- 
sidered the alien natural-born child of Corp. 
Joseph A. Gruber, a citizen of the United 
States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CAROL ANN HUTCHINS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2271) for 
the relief of Carol Ann Hutchins (Sybille 
Schubert). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Carol Ann Hutchins (Sybille Schubert), shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien child of Capt. and Mrs. LaVern 
C. Hutchins, citizens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RONALD YEE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 607) 
for the relief of Ronald Yee. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, sections 
4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, 
as amended, shall apply to Ronald Yee, alien 
minor unmarried son of Stanford (Stanley) 
Yee, a United States citizen. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LORETTA CHONG 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 751) 
for the relief of Loretta Chong. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, section 4 
(a) and section 9 of the Immigration Act of 
May 26, 1924, shall be held applicable to 
Loretta Chong, the minor unmarried child 
of Mrs. Lillian Chong, a citizen of the United 
States. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALFRED JOSEPH HUTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1137). 
for the relief of Alfred Joseph Huter. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be re- 
committed to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


ISAO ISHIMOTO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1158) 
for the relief of Isao Ishimoto. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That solely for the 
purposes of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924, as amended, and not- 
withstanding any provision of law exclud- 
ing from the United States persons of races 
ineligible to citizenship, Isao Ishimoto, 
minor half-Japanese child, shall be held and 
considered to be the alien natural-born child 
of Sgt. and Mrs. William H. Yoder, United 
States citizens. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HIDEO ISHIDA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1815) 
for the relief of Hideo Ishida. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, the pro- 
visions of section 4 (a) and section 9 of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, shall 
be held to be applicable to Hideo Ishida, the 
minor alien child of Kimie Ishida, an Ameri- 
can citizen. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: “That, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 13 (c) of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, Hideo 
Ishida, the minor child of a citizen of the 
United States, may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sions of the immigration laws.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CER- 
TAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 191) favoring the 
suspension of deportation of certain 
aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the concurrent resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
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favors the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence in the case of each alien here- 
inafter named, in which case the Attorney 
General has determined that such alien is 
qualified under the provisions of section 4 
of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 App. 
U. S. C. 1953). 

A-6427738, Abu-Zannad, Fakhri Eddin. 

A-6775706, Albrecht, Bohumil. 

A-9542215, Balodis, Eduards. 

A-6886819, Beck, Helene. 

A-6886821, Beck, Cecile. 

A-6886820, Malek, Serena Beck. 

A-6470386, Bednar, Zdenek Frantisek. 

A-6779245, Berkovic, Isaac. 

A-6780732, Berkovic, Mulvina. 

A-6896408, Blimbaum, Szlama alias Jan 
Sawicki. 

A-6811524, Cihovicz, Anna or Sister Maria 
Urbana Cihovicz. 

A-6618832, Czuker, Jan. 

A-6841088, Deutsch, Jozsef Gabor or Joseph 
Gabriel Deutsch. 

A-6794942, El-Hindi, Ahmad Eff Mohamed, 

A-6870402, Falkowski, Zdzislaw. 

A-6870403, Falkowski, Maria Janina. 
* A-6953383, Falkowski, Malgorzata Maria 

osa. 

A-9716783, Falk, Bernard Alojzy. 

A-6503646, Friedman, Evzen. 

A-6389949, Friedman, Ruzena or Rose. 

A-6856271, Frojmovic, Josef. 

A-6757652, Goldburd, Zundel. 

A-6757998, Goldburd, Basia. 

A-9652186, Grinbergs, Manfreds. 

A-6/99957, Grunberger, Eudard. 

A-6780725, Grunfeld, Alzbeta. 

A-6740921, Gurwicz, Meir. 

Pit tony Gurwicz, Serena. 

—"s 45, Haas, Erzsebet or Eliza . 
A-6794993, Heller, Livia. _ 

4 ae Hendeles, Lajzer. 

_ 660, Hendeles, Moselle (nee Coh e 
A-6536905, Herman, anateaior a 
A-7283102, Hrdinova, Milena Marie Anna. 
A-6843553, Isaac, Terezia T. 

A-6860904, Iwensky, Saja. 

A-6694231, Kalisz, Icchok. 

A-6905321, Kaplanek, Ruzena. 

A-6760574, Kesler, Michael, or Michael Kes- 
ler-Guberman. 

A-7828443, Kostins, Vladimirs. 

A-6481280, Kovacs, Anna, or Maria Anna 
Crescentia Kovacs. 

A-6403567, Kwan, Wei. 

A-6627366, Kwan, Yun-Sun Hsieh. 

A-6819609, Lazar, Irene Theresa. 

A-€818128, Lorincz, Jeno or Eugene. 

A-6935235, Mach, Antonin, 

A-6704679, Magrys, Janina. 

A-6€85998, Malach, Pinkas. 

A-7095744, Maly, Oldrich. 

A-6704677, Michniak, Felicia Theresa. 

A-6937218, Nagy, Tibor Julius. 

A-9764604, Palmashuk, Biruta (nee Biruta 
Beatrice Blumentals). 

A-6983577, Roth, Herman. 

A-6765745, Schneider, Bluma Salzberg. 

A-6762002, Schneider, Chaim. 

A-6854619, Schwerd, Leopold. 

A-6854620, Schwerd, Bernard. 

A-6854621, Schwerd, Abraham. 

A-6887953, Sefcik, Ludvik Tom or Louis 
H. Sefcik. 

A-6804007, Segal, Simon. 

A-6726993, Seidl, Zdzislaw. 

A-6726994, Seidl, Margit. 

A-6704246, Sikora, Genowefa. 

A-6598476, Silbiger, Edith 
berger). 

A-7053523, Spiegel, Alexander Shlomo. 

A-7053521, Spiegel, Olga Wald. 

A-7941113, Spiegel, Edith. 

A-6843528, Spitzer, Joseph. 

A-6759333, Szalai, Georgine Marie Etel Ida 
or Georgine Szalay. 

A-6636178, Szczepanski, Izrael. 

A-6739561, Szczepanski, Elka. 

A-6377724, Szlomowicz, Efroim. 

A-6£86846, Taubenfeld, Leib. 


(Edita Sil- 
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A-—7841770, Urga, Johans Jekabs. 

A-€775595, Vietorisz, Thomas Adam. 

A-7176736, Walder, Gyula. 

A-7176735, Walder, Ilona Dubik. 

A-€610297, Weinfeld, Ernest. 

A-6662194, Wenger, Szmul. 

A-6654356, Wenger, Kenia. 

A-6991753, Zaleski, Pawel or Paul Zaleski 
or Edward Novak. 

A-6714888, Zonabend, Zofia Felicja Za- 
wadzka. 

A-6850602, Zupnick, Dora A, 

A-9543111, Altmark, Leo. 

A-6843518, Beer, Susan (nee Eisdorfer). 

A-€818118, Goldberger, Imre. 

A-6609839, Gottlieb, Marcel. 

A-6886816, Halpert, Ludwik or Leonard 
Halpert. 

A-6736227, Herskovits, Rozsi or Rose. 

A-6911231, Jakobi, Anna. 

A-6708652, Kawer, Benjamin. 

A-6886817, Klecki, Choma. 

A-6490332, Koppel, Izidor or Isidore. 

A-€6523412, Kustin, Dina. 

A-7457274, Kustin, Abram. 

A-6523411, Kustin, Galina. 

A-6839294, Laturski, Tadeusz Stefan. 

A-6970896, Lepak, Hersz (Harry). 

A-€715860, Mauskopf, Mailich. 

A-€886814, Miller, Akiwa. 

A-6883775, Miller, Anna (nee Brander). 

A-6883774, Miller, Szabsy. 

A-6991757, Pap, Gabor Tivadar. 

A-6991758, Pap, Ilona. 

A-9776585, Partyka, Paul William, 
Wilhelm Pawel Partika. 

A-6515510, Skotchko, Evelyn. 

A-6897055, Steinberger, Bela. 

A-6903667, Steinberger, Jeno. 

A-6508425, Steinmetz, Richard. 

A-6794750, Szamet, Zoltan or 
Samet. 

A-6440952, Salz, Bertha (nee Verderber). 

A-6440950, Verderber, Rachela. 

A-6440951, Verderber, Rechava. 

A-6508749, Weinman, Leib, or Louis Samuel 
Weinman. 

A-7073952, Wolinski, Edward. 

A-7863546, Wolinski, Henryka Wanda. 

A-6881417, Shapira, Clara. 

A-6361759, Bernardowicz, Wladislaw. 

A-6361760, Bernardowicz, Helena Sosno- 
witch. 

A-9776569, Burak, Jozef Julian. 

A-7849973, Catarahia, Panait. 

A-6794982, Gensel, Aron. 

A-6762003, Jeremias, Gisella Klein or Roza 
Gisella Klein. 

A-3100589, Kurm, Jaan. 

A-7841917, Latkovic, Ilija. 

A-6780707, Neuman, Rachel. 

A-9727767, Onichimowski, Saturnin. 

A-6662205, Parkany, Janos. 

A-9543193, Pitka, Andreas. 

A-9556582, Saar, Ludvig. 

A-7125497, Schick, Bedrich or Fritz Schick. 

A-6760588, Schmidt, Alexander or Smith. 

A-7052319, Singer, Markus. 

A-7110845, Sinunu, Jacoub Badie. 

A-7095960, Sinunu, Alexander Badie. 

A-6860796, Teleki, Suzanne. 

A-9010488, Vajak, Jacob (Wajak). 

A-6910034, Wallner, Istvan or Stephen 
Waliner. 

A-6861909, Zanka, Jaroslav or Jerry. 

A-6891829, Bers, Naum Saia. 

A-7849551, Dabrowska, Maria (now Maria 
Rutkoski). 

A-6704679, Dorosz, Bozenna Anna. 

A-6771742, Dudum, Manawell. 

A-6985318, Ejdelman, Aleksander or Alex- 
ander. 

A-7841406, Ejdelman, Sala (nee Kranz- 
berg). 

A-6985317, Ejdelman, Boris. 

A-6819644, Ejdelman, Anna. 

A-6704687, Gawel, Zofai. 

A-9801211, Hermits, August. 

A-7079989, Hrdlicka, Richard Frantisek, 

A-7178539, Jakobson, Aleksander. 

A-6689608, Krajnik, Iszak. 

A-6193516, Lakovic, Rajko 8. 


also 
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A-6685877, Leibowitz, Nochim. 

A-6676326, Leibowitz, Sara. 

A~—2544775, Mets, Julius. 

A-9777236, Paala, Evald Aleksander. 

A-9831393, Paju, Arnold. 

A-6291887, Piasecki, Witold Marian. 

A-6291890, Piasecka, Helena. 

A-6797992, Pollak, Imre. 

A-6691306, Purec, Hersz. 

A-6804024, Rubin, Israel. 

A-7802322, Saar, Evald. 

A-6794819, Schwarcez, Emil. 

A-6991809, Schwarcz, Ruzena. 

A-7957361, Schwarcz, Maxmilian. 

A-$692901, Silberberg, Eduard. 

A-6662192, Stupaczewski, Abram. 

A-9678258, Tapp, Augustine. 

A-9682086, Trella, Felika. 

A-7197690, Wolf, Jaroslava Nemejc. 

A-6390541, Wolf, Viadimir Joseph. 

A-6830450, Awad, Ishak Said. 

A-€499960, Basch, Abraham Hersh. 

A-€383642, Blat, Pinchos. 

A-7118810, Borsay, Maria Anna. 

A-7069996, Borsay, Miklos Sandor. 

A-~-6937571, Borsody, Istvan Karoly or 
Stephen Borsody. 

A-6937572, Borsody, Charlotte or Sarolta 
Borsody (nee Herzka). 

A-6937573, Borsody, Eva Katalin. 

A-6937574, Borsody, Hanna Erzsebet. 

A-87717€9, Burianek, Otto. 

A-7057913, Calauz, Rozalie Fekete. 

A-6757397, Farkas, Vilmos. 

A-6819169, Farkas, Alexander. 

A-6616278, Feldinger, Jozsel or Joseph 
Feldinger. 

A-6241050, Fen, Wu Chi or Cary Wu. 

A-7383072, Fischer, Max Markus. 

A-6944214, Hanak, Karla. 

A-€944213, Hanak, Michael. 

A-6749974, Hauer, Miklos. 

A-6897053, Hochsztein, Claim. 

A-6980400, Hochsztein, Regina (nee Tenen- 
baum). 

A-7821840, Ingr, Sergej Jan. 

A-6756304, Jozefovic, Vojtech. 

A-6829981, Kiein, Jozsef. 

A-6775565, Klima, Slava. 

A-7138279, Klimek, Adolf. 

A-6911181, Kloev, Ilia Gichev. 

A-9836601, Kowalczyk, Wladyslaw. 

A-7427257, Laats, Jyri Georg. 

A-7450486, Liim, Villi. 

A-6427743, Lorenzo, Jack Mubarak. 

A-6794698, Machek, Otakar. 

A-6896050, Niculescu, Barbu. 

A-6617281, Odeh, Aziz Salim. 

A-6933857, Paschkusz, Maximillian. 

A-6985602, Perlmutter, Laszlo. 

A-6985601, Perlmutter, Katalin (nee Stern). 

A-7941872, Perlmutter, Aniko. 

A-6232285, Piekarski, Stanislaw Witold. 

A-6851559, Ping, Wong Wai. 

A-6622756, Raad, George Khalik. 

A-6816851, Rybarova, Anna or Anna Rybar. 

A-6344908, Rydz, Zygmunt. 

A-6803953, Rywkin, Mordchai or Mordchai 
Rivkin. 

A-6855954, Rywkin, Dvosia. 

A-9777307, Sum, Ho. 

A-6231163, Swastek, Franciszek Antoni. 

A-6688244, Szterenzer, Szymon. 

A-6912090, Szterenzer, Sonia. 

A-9663929, Varnag, Enn or Samuel Mool. 

A-7491670, Vesik, Mihkel. 

A-6461146, Vrastilova, Marie Alzbeta or Ma- 
rie Vrastilova. 

A-7520334, Vymetalik, Henry or Jindrich 
Alos Mazarek. 

A-6536908, Weisz, Ignatz. 

A-7088157, Ziffer, Walter. 

A-7095722, Ardavanu, Nicolae alias Nicolae 
Rene Ardavanu. 

A-7095721, Ardavanu, Irina (nee Profeta). 

A-7052394, Benes, Rudolf. 

A-6819647, Breuer, Henri. 

A-6848038, Chang, Chi-Jen. 

A-1804201, Chang, Wen Ti alias John Wen 
Ti Chang. 

A-7095968, Duchacek, Ivo. 

A-6694107, Dyksztejn, Idel. 
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A-+7439091, Fan, Mabel Shun Wha. 

A-~6803963, Feldstein, Maksymilian Jakob. 

A-6803939, Feldstein, Yetta. 

A-6745970, Fleece, Marianne Gertud Mikes. 

A-6962949, Foris, Peter, 

A-713£234, Gold, Michel. 

A-6689553, Gross, Moric. 

A-6612854, Grunstein, Adolf. 

A-6644593, Grunwald, Peter. 

A-6534204, Guttman, Irma. 

A-7717655, Hu, Betty Mayling (formerly 
Stella Wang). 

A-9582853, Ivellio, Joseph. 

A-6044017, Jablonska, Wladyslawa. 

A-6044580, Jablonska, Elenora, 

A--6903683, Janicki, Andrzej. 

A-6491962, Kaevats, Ilmar. 

A-6491963, Kaevats, Ella. 

A-€491961, Kaevats, Juri. 

A-6727314, Kann, Eduard. 

A-7184180, Kase, Francis Joseph. 

A-6848647, Katz, Boris Isaac. 

A-6268638, Klopman, Eliase. 

A-7858008, Klunic, Anton or Tony. 

A-7863107, Koluda, Paul Stanislaw. 

A-6635822, Kondili, Aristotel. 

A-6419788, Laren, Kuno Boris. 

A-6778968, Lauko, Vladimir. 

A-7934744, Lazarevic, Ivo. 

A-9564652, Leppik, Artur or Arthur Lepik. 

A-6729775, Loblovics, Robert. 

A-6549173, Lu, Kuo Chin. 

A-9777296, Lukowski, Zbigniew. 

A-6390519, Macek, Vlado alias Vladimir 
Macek. 

A-6744210, Macck, Josipa Ivan (nee Jurak). 

A-6744283, Macek, Agnes Lijerka alias 
Agneza Ljerka Macek or Agnes Macek. 

A-6744284, Macek, Andre alias Andrej 
Macek or Andre Matchek. 

A-7201399, Masirevich, George. 

A-7132174, Mazur, Zbigniew Kandyt. 

A~-7248035, Moldoveanu, Toma (Thomas). 

A-7248034, Moldoveanu, Constance. 

A-6481279, Nagy, Maria, or Sister Mary 
Andilla. 

A-6920909, Neumann, Leonie Finali. 

A-6794909, Nubani, Jawdat Ibrahim. 

A-6445457, Okakiewicz, Justyna Joanna. 

A-9528959, Polis, Roberts. 

A-6770359, Plawes, Josef or Joseph Izrael 
Mendel. 

A-9538292, Rabba, Heinrich Eduard. 

A-7095909, Reimann, Ernest. 

A-7095910, Reimann, Dora (nee Banffy). 

A-7197749, Rekeny, Anna. 

A-6343459, Ranty, Bronislaw George for- 
merly Bronislaw Rubinfeld. 

A-6669273, Rzeszewski, Binem. 

A-6669274, Rzeszewski, Roisa (nee Par- 
riser). 

A-6870015, Sadilek, Zdenek. 

A-9736877, Sai, Rudolf. 

A-9745639, Sarzants, <aorlis. 

A-6704468, Schwartz, Peter. 

A-6662195, Semiatychi, Hercel. 

A-6427758, Shiber, Saba George. 

A-6704212, Sibinska, Bozenna (Barbara). 

A-6491960, Siim, Helene. 

A-6491959, Siim, Albert. 

A-6804022, Silberstein, Deszo. 

A-7049560, Silverman, Anna Rudsinsky or 
Silberman. 

A-6887197, Skala, Imrich. 

A-6887196, Skala, Stefania. 

A-6779237, Slavensky, Pavel, a 
Frielich. 

A-6748490, 
Matveievitch. 

A-6508276, Szule, Mihaly or Michael alias 
Sarossy. 

A-6602324, Szule, Gabriella Morocz. 

A-6497289, Tan, Kim Hoang. 

A-6620586, Tsien, Tang Zing. 

A-9764971, Uhach, Luigi. 

A-6751514, Vanek, Zdenek alias Abraham 
Grunberger. 

A-9538394, Vesk, Karl. 

A-6803917, Wajnherg, Rywka or Rita Wein> 
berg. 

A-6848€69, Yang, Chi Ko. 

A-6403572, Yang, Anchi Wong. 


Jacob 


Steinberg, Gennady Henry 
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A-7886917, Ying, Wong Shan (Mrs. B. Y. 
Woo). 

A-788€918, Woo, Kee Pea or Nancy Woo. 

A-6817853, Zelazny, Pawel. 

A-7122699, Zelka, Joseph Yehooda. 

A-9660331, Zurek, Edward. 

A-9550407, Akula, Nikolai. 

A-7210031, Bartok, Anna. 

A-6760689, Baumohl, Sandor or Alex or 
Alexander Baumohl, 

A-6461100, Benno, Salman Ezra, 

A-6937370, Bialy, Jerzy Joser. 

A-67980€8, Birenbaum, Solomon. 

A-7858185, Bokun, Jozef. 

A-9707201, Bomis, Driscis Zania. 

A-6882107, Brayer, Menachem Mendel. 

A-6406048, Brecher, Isaac. 

A-6576395, Breuer, Emil. 

A-7198815, Chang, Nathan Chong Tsau. 

A-6976880, Chu, Bacon. 

A-9825155, Cichocki, Mieczyslaw. 

A-6523£95, Cieplak, Stanislaw Josef. 

A-€923153, De Warge, Levente (Levente 
Warga de Sziget). 

A-6712036, Dracopoulos, John Basil. 

A-7125299, Engel, Leon. 

A-6449406, Falkine, Stella or Selima Fal- 
kine. 

A-6509229, Feig, Alexander or Sender Wolf 
Feig. 

A-6760587, Feldstein, Aron. 

A-6704639, Fetisoff, Anatole Sergeivitch. 

A-7414979, Fried, Ernst. 

A-6709336, Friend, Balfoura. 

A-6470570, Glaser, Jacob. 

A-€819583, Glazer, Hertz. 

A-6819166, Gluck, Kato. 

A-6644123, Gottesmann, Maria. 

A-6644124, Gottesmann, Mignon. 

A-6583210, Halata, Vlasta. 

A-€983819, Hecht, Mendel. 

A-6719386, Herskovic, Herman. 

A-7125313, Hodzova, Drahotina. 

A-6627211, Hu Fu-Nan or (Mrs.) Lan-An 
Hsu. 

A-6794756, Tlitch, Milorad. 

A-6669708, Ivanoff, Helen Petrovna. 

A-9671311, Joncic, Slobodan. 

A-6905016, Josovic, Margareta. 

A-7891219, Kaaman, Hugo. 

A-7879262, Kaddak, Heinrich. 

A-7052316, Kahan, Frida. 

A-7841655, Kahu, Ewald Ewraim. 

A-7121844, Kaibni, Fuad Ibrahim. 

A-7183453, Kamieniecki, Saweli. 

A-6340917, Kasirer, Abraham. 

A-6769261, Kaupas, Victor Vladas or Ky- 
burg or Kyburz. 

A-6794761, Keleti, Pierre Georges (George 
Peter Keleti). 

A-9728279, Kerns, Ansis Roberts or Hans 
Robert Kern. 

A-7427260, Kielbasa, Joseph. 

A-6949928, Klein, Herman. 

A-6934966, Klein, Edith (nee Edith Roza). 

A-6702193, Koneff, Boris Alexandrovich or 
Bob or Alexander Koneff. 

A-~7858098, Koo, N. Z. (Shen Ven Yeh). 

A-7052661, Kryzanowski, Michael. 

A-9514992, Kukk, Alexander. 

A-6881672, Kupferstein, Ervin. 

A-6752980, Lantos, Thomas Peter. 

A-6878013, Levita, Olga or Lewita (nee 
Spitzer). 

A-7985932, Lillimagi, Arthur. 
‘ A-7095793, Lillimagi, Miralda (nee Nor- 

en). 

A-9802602, Lillemagi, Leonard. 

A-7079931, Lovinger, Eva. 

A-7863547, Lozicki, Jan. 

A-6849225, Lunter, Matteus. 

A-6248630, Luts, Heino Alfred. 

A-6330003, Maday, Bela Charles or Bela 
Karoly Maday. 

A-6803924, Maimon, Yeta (nee Jolan or 
Janta Berger). 

A-6232254, Maksymow, Jozef John. 

A-9673342, Manni, Otto. 

A-7118623, Marsak, Ivo Vaclav. 

A-7985661, Mensik, Bohumil or Francois 
Segal. 

A-6497208, Mikulasek, Adolf. 
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A-6371452, Miller, Sophia Pavlovna (nee 


Rumarchuk). 

A-6371454, Miller, Rada Alexandrovna. 

A-6555839, Minoot, Rudolf or Rudolf Mi- 
nuth. 

A-6610312, Miranker-Miranski, Zalman. 

A-7134263, Mogskonyi, Ervin Gusztav Ist- 
van (Ervin S. De Mogskonyi). 

A-6678556, Noulik, Eduard. 

A-6578557, Noulik, Leida Helene. 

A-6537557, Parna, Jaan Voldemar. 

A-6536276, Parna, Lizette (nee Leinberg). 

A-6905012, Paskus, Alexander. 

A-6852889, Perlstein, Eva. 

A-6852891, Perlstein, Fani. 

A-6597438, Pinter, Szymon. 

A-6554216, Piwowoz, Mojzesz. 

A-6740118, Platovsky, Shoshana. 

A-6819144, Pollak, Rosa. 

A-6606627, Porgesz, Herman. 

A-7463690, Posidel, Bartolo. 

A-6803935, Pressler, Stevan. 

A-9825261, Rachuba, Lidia. 

A-6835860, Rago, Louis Joseph. 

A-7849818, Romm, Carl Calle. 

A-6909161, Schachter, Ruzena. 

A-6805017, Schachter, Gizela. 

A-6555819, Schiffman, Rose or Roza Schiff- 
man. 

A-6931513, Schischa, 
Schischa. 

A-6958445, Sierpowski, Jozef. 

A-7078205, Silberstein, Roszi (nee Wies- 
ner). 

A-6564149, Soltan, Eli Boruch. 

A-6669727, Staub, Edith Bohm. 

A-6685994, Szwarcblat, Chaim or Chaim 
Schwartzblatt. 

A-6984639, Sasev, Athanas Stoyanov. 

A-6843543, Taub, Solomon. 

A-6987828, Todorov, Theodore Ivanov. 

A-6239889, Veedam, Voldemar. 

A-7934148, Vimb, Evald Ferdinand. 

A-6047249, Wandzel, Adam Arthur. 

A-6843534, Weiss, Katalin or Weisz. 

A-6634021, Weiss, Zlata. 

A-7142102, Weisz, Morris. 

A-6819102, Weksler, David. 

A-6811475, Weksler, Golda. 

A-6730652, Wu, Ming An (Man On Ng). 

A-6015116, Zucker, Emilie. 

A-7081670, Ajluni, Raymond Marfuz. 

A-6633726, Alter, Szymon. 

A-6479412, Andre, Laszlo. 

A-6772246, Ayish, Ahmad Shihadeh. 

A-6949331, Bay, Adela. 

A-6694124, Bergsztyn, Benjamin. 

A-6834685, Boucher, Nathalie Alexandroyna 
Konzenetsova. 

A-7187480, David, Solomon. 

A-6911189, Demeter, Odon Thomas. 

A-6843541, Deutsch, Cheskel Ezekiel. 

A-7469208, Eid, Anisa Gabriel. 

A-6905019, Friedman, Helen. 

A-6905020, Friedman, Gisella. 

A-6694390, Hsi, Kong-Ming (Paul). 

A-7821166, Hsia, Ting Wei. 

A-6534332, Ifland, Miriam Jacob. 

A-9549897, Karner, Rudolf. 

A-6794963, Kawwas, Naim Jacob. 

A-6805585, Klein, Rosita Erdan. 

A-9656333, Konstantin, Roots. 

A-9679926, Koster, Sergei. 

A-7061798, Kruncl, Ladislav Antonin. 

A-9825047, Kwiecinski, Stefan Jozef. 

A-6830509, Ledwon, Pawel Josephat or 
Frater Josephat Ledwon. 

A-6724356, Lomova, Charlotte. 

A-6956129, Lux, Verona. 

A-7178958, Musallam, Abla Eid. 

A-7879625, Musallam, Najwa Sani. 

A-7879626, Musallam, Suad Sami. 

A-6848834, Nagy, Vince. 

A-6848835, Nagy, Elsa (nee Szevera). 

A-6848846, Nagy, Adam. 

A-9758946, Pagan, Luigi Attilio Mario. 

A-6182828, Pennar, Jean. 

A-6555846, Popov, Alexander Ivan. ° 

A-6347212, Radsepp, Eugen. 

A-7898926, Rannala, Sten Alexander or 
Sten Alexander Nyholm. 

A-6821776, Resev, Nikolai or Nicholas. 


Erno alias Ernest 
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A-6860784, Rodzinski, Zyzislaw, Jozef. 

A-6860785, Rodzinski, Jadwiga Halina. 

A-7125370, Saar, Max Emil. 

A-6227908, Tubielewicz, Boguslaw, Ludwik. 

A-7955339, Viede, Erich. 

A-7120668. Wang, An-Pang. 

A-7053579, Waldman, Esther (nee Frenkel). 

A-6886822, Waldman, Mendel. 

A-6357570, Weiss, Lilly. 

A-68190288, Weisz, Andor. 

A-6955111, Absolon, Karel Bedrich Jaroslav 
Willibald Jindrich. 

A-9825061, Adamska, Jadwiga. 

A-6866913, Adler, Eva (nee Ladislai). 

A-6990725, Arnost, Milan Jan. 

A-6990754, Arnost, Herta Maria. 

A-6990726, Arnost, Milan Jan, Jr. 

A-6990727, Arnost, Thomas Michael. 

A-6509270, Bergman, Josef or Joseph. 

A-€390579, Bitker, Alexandra. 

A-6690578, Bitker, Joseph. 

A-6523944, Bitker, Rachel. 

A-6831809, Braun, Isaac. 

A-6985312, Braun, Ruchlia. 

A-6377034, Cassis, Elias George. 

A-7069276, Celemenski, Jacob. 

A-7457503, Costea, Alexandru Nicolai. 

A-6834663, Djonovic, Jovan Ivov. 

A-6923757, Edelman, David. 

A-6775676, Egyes, Leslie or Ladislav Egyes. 

A-6509231, Einhorn, Zelig. 

A-6830479, El Farra, Mohammad Hussein. 

A-6923780, Erlachtegerecht, Sonia. 

A-6342965, Feldman, Avner. 

A-6852892, Ferlstein, Berta. 

A-6805634, Feuermann, Frieda. 

A-9717253, Filin, Leo Konstantiin. 

A-6750390, Flac, Mirko. 

A-7841187, Fong, Tham. 

A-6819650, Friedman, Adolf. 

A-6779244, Friedman, Henriette (nee Wald- 
man). 

A-6923761, Geher, Eoruch. 

A-7290199, Godt, Israel Avram. 

A-6511096, Gottesman, Arthur Marceli. 

A-7182590, Grade, Chaim. 

A-7182591, Grade, Inna Hekker. 

A-6887539, Gunsburg, Samuel. 

A-6794974, Hagher, Tipora Chane. 

A-7283384, Halasz, Elek Miklos. 

A-6689615, Halberstam, Rachela. 

A-6804020, Hans, Pepi. 

A-7184220, Hodza, Fedor Andrej. 

A-6948549, Hoffmann, Jindrich. 

A-6772233, Horewicz, Julius or 
Hozenpud. 

A-6537074, Huang, Yu Pao Hsu. 

A-6597973, Hupezyc, Boleslaw Adam. 

A-6635678, I, Fu Hsiang. 

A-6821774, Joffe, Smuel or Samuel. 

A-7046037, Kabbani, Ezra Haroun. 

A-6964705, Kahane, Adam. 

A-7052499, Kertesz, Stephen. 

A-7890872, Kivitis, Pauls Roberts. 

A-6694404, Klems, Ludmila. 

A-6770458, Kooby, Yacoub Sion or Jack 
Kooby. 

A-677449U, Kopolowitz, Ludwig. 

A-6460703, Lederman, Bronislawa Grzelak, 
formerly Slabizner (nee Szkalrska). 

A-6460702, Novey, Diana (nee Daniela 
Slabizner or Daniela Lederman). 

A-6794821, Leitner, Hilda. 

A-7073608, Lettrich, Josef. 

A-9537477, Linkgreim, Karl. 

A-6545325, Lewin, Uszer. 

A-6808711, Milinovic, Branko. 

A-6771735, Moreau, Libuse Antonie (nee 
Movakova) or Lillian Moreau. 

A-7069592, Morvai, Roza (ree Gero) or 
Rose Morvay. . 

A-6985553, Musafia, Julien. 

A-6868640, Najder, Konstanty Marceli. 

A-6868639, Najder, Leontyna Maria. 

A-6985447, Nasch, Gyula. 

A-7138008, Nasch, Elvira (nee Vogdicky). 

A-6442234, Neubert, Marie. 

A-6448804, Ngai, Shih-Hsun. 

A-6567558, Ngai, Hsueh-Hwa. 

A-6335532, Odescalchi, Paul Gabor or Pal 
Gabor Odescalchi. 

A-6868641, Pasztory, Catherine Sophie. 


Juliusz 
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A-7248041, Peter, Joseph. 
A-6713380, Piile, Ado. 

A-6713379, Piile, Linda Marie. 
A-6917987, Polak, Samuel. 
A-€987484, Pollak, Mikulas Mano. 
A-8015887, Radil, Bozena Barbara, 
A-6740254, Rekant, Chaim. 
A-7858333, Rudnyanszky, Olga. 
A-7858334, Klein, Maria Anna, 
A-7809774, Runko, Antonio. 
A-7244177, Russo, Anna, 
A-6862610, Sayovicz, Mayer. 
A-9738075, Savovic, Niko Mihailo. 
A-7366402, Sitko, Antoni Ludwik. 
A-7056853, Sturm, Helen or Hania Sturm 


or Anna Sturm. 


A-7190617, Sunog, Ernest or Arnost Sunog. 
A-6954059, Svozil, Metodej. 
A-6954060, Svozil, Vratislava Jana (nee 


Smekalova). 


A-6780717, Szorenyi, Emma. 
A-7841882, Tamaro, Pietro. 
A-6927968, Tanav, Heino. 

A-8001798, Taska, Nikolai. 

A-6772299, Teleki, Deneb. 

A-6989602, Tider, Mende’. 

A-6921249, Toeg, Naima or Naima Menashi. 
A-7131201, Tomaszewski, Stefan. 
A-7095971, Uranyi, Joseph. 

A-7095973, Uranyi, Gabriella. 
A-7193594, Uranyi, Gabriella Margaret. 


A~-7903396, Valle, Josip or Giuseppe or Joe. 


A-9541986, Viik, Heinrich. 

A-6985631, Votava, Helena. 

A-6965382, Wacholder, Benzion. 
A-6685999, Wajdenbaum, Towia. 
A-6843065, Waidenbaum. Sara (pee Dawid- 


owicz). 


A-6831434, Wajdenbaum, Samuel. 
A-7144080, Weiss, Lazare. 

A-6847920, Wen, Victor Yen Hsiung. 
A-6964706, Wistreich, Ignacy Reginald. 
A-7053545, Wosnansky, Hannal or Judith 


Enricht. 


A-6847812, Yao, Cheng Yu. 

A-2687547, Zarko, Martin. 

A-7202564, Zipser, Helen or Ilona Zipser. 
A-9764876, Babushkin, Moses Alexander or 


David Alexander Miller. 


A-7138073, Banczyk, Stanislaw. 
A-7803731, Banczyk, Helena Stanislova. 
A-7197437, Banczyk, Andrzej Gregory. 
A-7182151, Berkovits, Elias. 
A-€737988, Bialestocki, Morduch. 
A-6606121, Bigo, Olga. 

A-9765154, Bucich, Giovanni. 
A-6916676, Chou, Yung Hsuan. 
A-6616289, Cukierman, Chil Wolf. 
A-€6566966, Cukierman, Frida. 
A-8021211, Cukierman, Mary. 
A-6453859, Culik, Rudolf. 

A-7184427, Decleva, Paul. 

A-6923754, Dembitzer, Chiel. 
A-€923755, Dembitzer, Rafael. 
A-6984617, Epstein, Dydio or Yedidia Ep- 


stein. 


A-6884898, Faytelewicz, David. 

A-6760581, Ferdman, Noach or Feldman. 
A-6751¢42, Ferdman, Mina (nee Brejzman). 
A-6819651, Fono, Andras. 

A-6688868, Gross, Jacob. 

A-7095860, Gulyas, Stephan. 

A-7366077, Gulyas, Hedvig. 

A-7266078, Gulyas, Peter Paul. 

A-6843558, Hauer, Rozalie (nee Mozes). 
A-6534330, Huang, Helene Te-Yau. 
A-7284228, Hui, Florence A. or Hsiu Chang 


Hui. 


A~7361083, Hutt, Juri or George J. Hutt. 
A-€6903773, Jaffe, Zacharia Keller. 
A-6902682, Jakab, Solomon. 

A-7056726, Jaksy, Elsa (nee Moskovitz). 
A-6472585, Kadvany, Alexander J. 
A-6472586, Kadvany, Louise. 

A-6990739, Konig, Margit (nee Ausch), 
A-6685985, Lejbiker, Jochanan. 
A-6676396, Lejbiker, Sara. 

A-6544517, Leppma, Zoja. 

A-6849327, Peppma, Tonu Imari. 
A-6475641, Maly, Gero. 

A-9825230, Mattessich, Giovanni Andrea, 
A-6848247, Mendelovits, Sari, 
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A-6848248, Mendelovits, Berta. 
A-6694138, Mowshowitz, David or Dawid 


Mowszowicz, 


A-9727771, Paleta, Jan Piotr. 

A-9825033, Pawlowski, Roman. 

A-6887550, Pilicer, Szmul. 

A-7941871, Popovich, Slobodan. 

A-6537556, Rehepapp, Aleksander. 

A-6819127, Reich, Lilly (nee Fried). 

A-6819128, Fliegman, Agnes (nee Fried). 

A-6740512, Schiffer, Janos Pal. 

A-6953059, Schwartz, Meier. 

A-6843540, Stern, Abraham. 

A-6775692, Szto, Paul Chu Hsuen. 

A-6794729, Szucs, Tibor Istvan or Tibor 
Stephen Such. 

A-6760678, Tabak, Maier or Maier Fisch. 

A-7398380, Tamm, Meinhard. 

A-6332586, Turnauer, Martin. 

A-7395209, Udvarnoki, Bela, Junior. 

A-7121716, Wang, Kung Fong. 

A-6612869, Weiss, Josef. 

A-6692732, Weisz, Margit (nee Racz). 

A-6886837, Wieczorek, Aleksander, 

A-6837931, Yin, Huo-Chin. 

A-7910377, Yin, Log Yuin How. 

A-7099681, Zenkl, Petr. 

A-7099682, Zenkl, Pavia. 

A-6622735, Abboud, Fuad Labib. 

A-6613211, Aboody, Albert Moshi. 

A-73543843, Andrassy, Elizabeth Maria. 

A-6897916, Aubrecht, Veroslava Anna. 

A-6877413, Barczykowski, Wladyslaw Mie- 
czyslaw. 

A-6823759, Beinhorn, Sarah. 

A-7463692, Bercari, Louis. 

A-63055S8, Berger, Ilona (nee Hoch). 

A-7828767, Berzins, Karlis Arvids. 

A-7402058, Berzins, Roberts (alias Robert 


Bersin). 


A-6953060, Bondo, Isidore Juda. 
A-6383637, Bronsztejn, Szyja. 

A-7133469, Brunauer, Sandor. 

A-7133470, Brunauer, Maria Kaplar. 
A-9203941, Brus, Tobias Albert. 
A-7201405, Brzorad, Vilem Jan. 
A-6668898, Bursztyn, Nuchim Benjamin. 
A-7828039, Buusanich, Nicolo. 

A-6829982, Butosi, Janos. 

A-7821106, Castro, Olga (nee Theodorou). 
A-7190921, Cerny, Joseph. 

A-7184056, Cerny, Helena. 

A-7174656, Ch’en Shih Chen also known 


as Flora May Ch’en or Flora May Chun. 


A-6606636, Chiang, Sze Jih. 

A-6491659, Czarnecki, Jan. 

A-7069335, Darnoi, Denis Nicholas. 
A-€383646, Deren, Chackiel. 

A-6685878, Dolinski, Josef. 

A-6984654, Dolinski, Inda. 

A-6697383, Doman, Francis Steve or Ferenc 


Doman. 


A-71156¢6, Dowek, Judel. 

A-7115667, Dowek, Elyasz. 

A-6463167, Ehrenfeld, Sandor. 

A-6629180, Eichenholz, Izak. 

A-€6616297, Elissa, Jeanette Joseph. 
A-6595048, Fajwusowicz, Zalman. 
A-657457E, Fajwusowicz, Ewa. 

A-€574574, Fajwusowicz, Cyla. 

A-6142241, Fang, Pao-Esien. 

A-6804019, Fernbach, Sarolta (nee Blau). 
A-6819645, Fischman, Helen. 

A-6887737, Fuchs, Solomon. 

A-6887739, Fuchs, Isak. 

A-7144010, Gabor, John Michael Joseph. 
A-9769829, Gartman, Stanislaw. 
A-6716261, Gerganoff, Stoyan Tsonu. 
A-6716262, Gerganoff, Zdravko Tsonu. 
A-6819649, Gluck, Hedy Cseszne. 
A-7046277, Goda, Erno. 

A-7046278, Goda, Olga. 

A-6934982, Goldberg, Josef. 

A-6465693, Goldstein, Ilona (Helen). 
A-6953264, Goldwag, Matys. 

A-7138289, Goldwag, Sylwka. 

A-7299341, Grabowski, Wojciech Waclaw. 
A-6855674, Gross, John (nee Janos Grosz). 
A-6862640, Gross, Margrit. 

A-6881671, Grunfeld, Agnes (nee Kupfer- 


stein). 


A-6213181, Guerrero, Janina (nee Drynia). 
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A-6621147, Gutlejzer, Szanja. 

A-6490311, Gutlejzer, Enia (nee Leben- 
sold). 

A-9777256, Gyorffy, Gabrief Emery. 

A-6922075, Haim, Haskel Joseph. 

A-6685996, Halpern, Kalman. 

A-6847991, Hardoon, Hisqail Hougie. 

A-6819097, Hauer, Erwin. 

A-7991864, Hauer, Judesz. 

A-6985843, Hauer, Gisella. 

A-6570459, Hendrikson, Oskar Rudolf. 

A-6570460, Hendrikson, Mary Henriette. 

A-6538671, Hendrikson, Matti. 

A-7210071, Hesser, Andre. 

A-6877764, Holt, Charles Chi-Chein, alias 
Chi-Chien Ho and Kai-Him Ho. 

A-6794S90, Horowitz, Tauba Padawer (nee 
Herschthal). 

A-6534359, Ivanoff, George Georgevich. 

A-6887712, Iwaniski, Chaim. 

A-6622742, Jbeily, Joseph Ibrahim. 

A-7097890, Jungreisz, Tibor. 

A-6843557, Jurkanski, Blanka Malek (nee 
Blanka Malek). 

A-6199301, Jurkovic, Vincenc Martin. 

A-7982539, Juskiewicz, Bronislaw. 

A-6975455, Kahan, Eugene, formerly Jeno 
Kahan. 

A-6976871, Kahan, Gizella, formerly Racz 
(nee Berkovits). 

A-8031446, Kahan, Kathaleen Judith. 

A-6383406, Kao, Chao Ming, alias Robert 
Kao. 

A-6991788, Karman, 
Kohn and Rozsi Farkas. 

A-6622739, Karram, Mussa Hussein. 

A-7129579, Karram, Mariam Mussa. 

A-8021522, Karram, Monia Mussa. 

A-6369727, Kask, Karl. 

A-6985793, Katz, Ruzena. 

A-6990779, Katz, Desider Simonovic. 

A-6524393, Kavardjieva, Lilia Viachova. 

A-6943767, Klein, Michal or Moksa. 

A-7841916, Kneisch, Lucie no. 

A-6803926, Koenigsberg, Eugene or Eugene 
Konigsberg. 

A-6953005, Kohn, Alexander. 

A-2712646, Koo, Sheu Tse. 

A-7203500, Kotnik, Stanley. 

A-9892872, Kowalski, Boleslaw. 

A-9825141, Kozloski, Stanislaw. 

A-6770126, Krek, Mihael (Michael). 

A-5915370, Krek, Amalia. 

A-6043936, Krek, Alex. 

A-8001000, Krotowski, Stanislaw. 

A-8021889, Krotowska, Alicja (nee Lan- 
dowska). 

A-9542199, Krumins, Karlis Valdemars. 

A-7841411, Kujovic, Radoslav Radoje. 

A-6320161, Laevsky, Israel Henry. 

A-9582579, Latkovic, Filip. 

A-6537889, Lebovic, Edith (nee Edith 
Sichierman or Edith Sichiermann). 

A-6819648, Levovitz, Berta (nee Reich). 

A-6827138, Lewanska, Franciszka. 

A-67605°6, Liebling, Joel. 

A-6765747, Liebling, Zelda. 

A-6924607, Lowinger, Magda. 

A-6508227, Luxemburg, Heinrich alias Ste- 
lian Luizescu. 

A-6330125, Macuka, Darinka. 

A-6286689, Magi, Kaljo. 

A-€6662179, Margolin, Mowsza. 

A-6652101, Margolin, Ester. 

A-6652100, Margolin, Ejdla. 

A-6819164, Mayyasi, Sami Ali H. 

A-6837572, Meisels, Fani. 

A-7128147, Mendel, Desideriu. 

A-6771762, Meo, Leila Marie-Therese, 

A-6620565, Miller, David Solomon. 

A-6620555, Miller, Lydia Semon Rivkin. 

A-6830207, Miodonski, Ted George or Tade- 
usz Szymon Miodonski. 

A-9635262, Morawski, Jozef. 

A-7383020, Mravak, Dragutin. 

A-9238144, Narel, Aleksander. 

A-9728202, Nestorowicz, Marian. 

A-7849802, Nomm, August. 

A-6992471, Ohmer, Sofka or Sofia (nee 
Penttheva). 

A-7802428, Oksinski, Antoni. 

A-6929684, Onody, Desider Andrew. 


Rozsi, alias Rozsi 
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A-6606301, Orleanski, 
Karol. 

A-7841141, Natkanski, Wincenty. 

A-9550887, Ostrowski, Ignagy. 

A-6953277, Ostreicher, Gizella. 

A-6819100, Paneth, Eva Yecheved (nee 
Grunzweig). 

A-6803973, Paszternak, Mihail. 

A-7078165, Piatkowski, Juliusz Konstanty. 

A-9825018, Pionko, Jerzy. 

A-7243264, Podlewski, Stefan. 

A-6991768, Prec, Klara Judith. 

A-6794989, Prec, Oldrich. 

A-7886182, Rochowczyk, Jozef. 

A-6700642, Rosenbloom, Elie Samuel. 

A-6757655, Roth, Magdalena (nee Magda- 
lena Weiss). 

A-€934970, Roza, Eugene. 

A-6496749, Rubin, Anna (nee Halberstam). 

A-6953463, Saltoun, Violette Haron. 

A-7095742, Salzmann, Zdenek. 

A-6984637, Samter, Louise. 

A-6669696, Shapiro, Henry Meyer alias 
Majer Szapiro. 

A-6440743, Shohet, Naim Rouben (nee 
Chohate). 

A-9770509, Sillak, Joosep. 

A-7133328, Silva, Leopold. 

A-7476511, Skoro, Boris Yovan. 

A-6709294, Smirnoff, Oleg Gabriel. 

A-7809072, Socha, Kazimierz. 

A-6857654, Smutny, Jerzy Mieczyslaus. 

A-6612870, Steinmetz, Heinrich. 

A-6845778, Stenzler, Clara or Klara. 

A-6903753, Sterling, Harry alias Hersch 
Stelung. 

PR-947098, Stolz, Jiri. 

A-5914235, Stolz, Marta (nee Bergmann). 

A-7043949, Stolz, Jiri, Jr. 

A-7043950, Stolz, Eva. 

A-7828824, Strak, Michal. 

A-6643498, Suchestow, Judyta Jeannette. 

A-9632473, Tamm, Waino alias August Ed- 
uard Tamm. 

A-5911908, Tarkus, Erich. 

A-6544383, Tiivel, Jaan. 

A-7138041, Toffier, Arthur. 

A-7138042, Toffler, Lily. 

A-9740112, Trantmann, Otto. 

A-6304578. Tsan, Chu Hsi alias Hsi Tsan 
Chu. 

A-7676457, Vulicecic, Baldo. 

A-7057932, Vyssokotsky, Sergius Constan- 
tine also known as Serge Vyssokotsky. 

A-7057933, Vyssokotsky, Jenny Christine 
(nee Neggo) also known as Jenny Christine 
Neggo-Vyssokotsky. 

A-7056048, Weil, Vitezslav. 

A-7056049, Weil, Margaret. 

A-6285848, Weiner, Abraham Abby alias 
Abraham Abi Weiner. 

A-6619083, Weiss, David. 

A-7081516, Weiss, Elisabeth. 

A-6551930, Weitz, Louis. 

A-6551931, Weitz, Regina. 

A-6819646, Weitzen, Rosa or Roza (nee 
Kogut). 

A-7133269, Wen, Chang Hsien (Sister Mary 
Cyrilla). 

A-6791636, Winkler, Joseph. 

A--6791637, Winkler, Aniela. 

A-6791638, Winkler, Marie Paula. 

A-9825135, Wojtal, Stanislaw. 

A-7415146, Yee, Ping Kou. 

A-7135691, Yin, Huo-Min. 

A-6847817, Yu, Kwok Tung alias Mason Yu. 

A-7828349, Zenzerovich, Peter. 

A-7802470, Arge, Heinrich, Leonhard. 

A-7457686, Betlejewski, Waclaw. 

A-9825097, Bochenski, Michal Walenty. 

A-6827515, Bondo, Ilona Polatsek. 

A-7178461, Botker, Kurt. 

A-9825180, Bussanich, Martino. 

A-7206034, Cerna, Zorka Maria. 

A-7083852, Chescowski, Nicholas. 

A-1620402, Dambski, Apolonia Maria. 

A-1249547, Dambski, Kazimierz Jozef. 

A-6887744, Dancziger, Ferenc alias Fred 
Dancziger. 

A-8021995, DeSamarjay, Anne Marie. 

A-7)58911, Drabek, Jaroslav. 

A-7096050, Drabek, Jaromira. 


(Brother) Casimir 
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A-7056912, Drabek, Jaroslav Adolf, Jr. 

A-7351219, Drabek, Jan Adolf. 

A-6805595, Faber, Ruzena (nee Gross). 

A-7354828, Farnadi-Dietl, Fedor. 

A-6938000, Flaks, Jacob David. 

A-7879332, Friedman, Joseph. 

A-7095797, Gidzinski, Kazimierz. 

A-6536906, Goldberger, Josef. 

A-7074033, Hillel, Victoria Zaharia. 

A-6968051, Hrazdilova, Jirina Marie. 

A-6301097, Jalinskas, Ceslovas. 

A-6301096, Jalinskas, Brone. 

A-6432770, Jaouni, Taysir Muhammad. 

A-6949316, Jiruska, Frantisek Jaroslav. 

A-6635258, Kalnay, George. 

A-6824522, Kemeny, George Siegfried. 

A-6886924, Klein, Emil. ‘ 

A-6891807, Lefkovic, Akiba. 

A-7520872, Lew, Katherine. 

A-6924587, Lipnicki, Michael. 

A-9542040, Lucis, Janis. 

A-7054514, Machek, Miroslava (nee Meric- 
Ka). 

A-7177878, Mikulik, Lubomir. 

A-7049979, Mojsilovic, Blagéje. 

A-6371460, Mul, Hersz. 

A-6762543, Muniak, Jan. 

A-6590279, Orlandic, Pavle. 

A-6899266, Plater-Zyberk, Marguerite Wie- 
lopolska. 

A-6923734, Samet Margaret. 

A-6960366, Scharl, Maria. 

A-6989080, Silhayy, Josef. 

A-6989078, Silhavy, Amalie. 

A-6939079, Silhavy, Pavel. 

A-6983632, Smetana, Bohumil Josef. 

A-7178375, Soo, August. 

A-7178374, Soo, Hilda Charlotte. 

A-6689775, Stanisavljevich, Nikola Dra- 
gisha. 

A-6232252, Sukiennick, Mieczyslaw. 

A-7282655, Szefner, Szyfra. 

A-6805582, Teitelbaum, Lipot. 

A-7197697, Tiit, Elmar. 

A-6855683, Tomashevich, George V. 

A-6967361, Tsou, Tcheng-Hoa alias Michael 
Tsou. 

A-7802495, Vaherpold, Jaan Iver. 

A-7383195, Vikulis, Pauline (nee Gailis). 

A-7143023, Waters, Elmer alias Ervin Was- 
sermann. 

A-9825025, Wojcik, Kazimierz. 

A-6766905, Wulc, Stainslaw Samuel, 

A-6567543, Yao, Vida. 

A-6694102, Zabare, Jankiel Joseph. 

A-6849866, Zef, Meier Scheffer. 

A-6983623, Braun, Ondrej. 

A-6748822, Brtan, Vladimir. 

A-7095994, Cserna, Eugene, 

A-7095995, Cserna, Zoltan. 

A-7873136, Fermeglia, Sergio. 

A-6982869, Fischer, John Stephen. 

A-7176795, Friedmann, Andrew. 

A-7176794, Friedmann, Vera. 

A-6704042, Froomkin, Joseph Nathanovich, 

A-6443847, Granac, Rudolf. 

A-7828209, Granac, Rudolf, Jr. 

A-9759383, Heinvali, Arnold George. 

A-8001568, Ignac, Stainslaw or Ignac 
Stainslaw. 

A-7955272, Kanski, 
Konrad Kanski). 

A-6633720, Karas, Zelman. 

A-6688188, Klein, Tereza. 

A-7868119, Klein, Israel. 

A-8057458, Kugler, Janusz Antoni. 

A-6688184, Klein, Mauritiu or Mor Klein. 

A-7284783, Lawler, Roland Shang-Yong. 

A-6918456, Moskovitz, Roza Grunfeld. 

A-7138291, Peress, Widad Reuben. 

A-6570439, Photos, Basil John Alias Vasi- 
lios Ioannis Potos. 

A-58680/, Pitlik, Milan Vladimir. 

A-9670060, Rebane, Albert Johannes. 

A-6918481, Renner, Teresa. 

A-6912550, Renner, Alexander. 

A-6903689, Sze, Victor Tsu-Ying. 

A-9727426, Tiit, Mihkel. 

A-7133284; Tsung, Huai Wei (Sister Mary 
Innocence). 

A-7809282, Vaga, Matvei. 

A-7809011, Vagvalgyi, Valerie. 


Frank (Franciszek 
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A-7050713, Vracar, Aleksander Mile or 
Alexander Vracar. 

A-7056849, Wertman, 
Wertman. 

A-6923733, Wertman, Issac. 

A-9803392, Zalitis, Heines Hugo Hermans. 

A-7802092, Abraham, Meir Shaoul. 

A-7802090, Abraham, Maima Sason Chlomo 
David. 

A-7802091, 
Shaoul. 

A-6500397, 
Federweisz. 

A-7225058, Botez, Theodor. 

A-7134268, Cepelewicz, Leib. 

A-6967733, Chiang, Helen T’Ieh-Yun. 

A-7118674, Chu, Chung Ying. 

A-7095953, Feleky, Kornelia. 

A-6922672, Fixler, Zoltan. 

A-9748640, Ivin, Josip. 

A-6903776, Jager, Hersz. 

A-6408846, Jarvis, Arnold. 

A-7133264, Kan, Kung Ming or Kan Kung 
Ming (Sister Mary Irene). 

A-7097823, Kelemen, Peter Andreas George 
or Peter Kelemen. 

A-7095979, Kovacs, Arpad Imre. 

A-7366481, Krivik, Halina or 
Pecenka. 

A-7139011, Lengyel, Alexander. 

A-7139012, Lengyel, Suzanne. 

A-6566918, London, Maria. 

A-7125135, Lowinger, Jozsef or Joseph Loe- 
winger. 

A-7941169, Makkay, Elizabeth. 

A-6721757, Melamed, Mojzesz or Moses or 
Mosess Melamed. 

A-6930678, Mendlovic, Manes. 

A-7138067, Mendlovic, Terezia. 

A-7356261, Metes, Olivia. 

A-8057878, Paszkiewicz, Roman. 

A-7841140, Polli, Karl Voldemar. 

A-7057111, Protasewicz, Stefan. 

A-7886676, Reibus, Arnold. 

A-6990741, Reron, Aniela Rosalia Szalay. 

A-6857549, Robitschek, Emmerich. 

A-6843478, Roh, Josef. 

A-6852890, Rosenberg, Miriam Perlstein. 

A-7242749, Rubensztejn, Josef (nee Joseph 
Rubenstein). 

A-6613209, Saleh, Es-Saleh, Rasim. 

A-6657632, Stapinski, Julia. 

A-7138015, Stawska, Bronislawa. 

A-7802532, Stawska, Anita. 

A-6997928, Stern, Aranka (nee Aufrichtig). 

A-7133283, Tsung, Li Chih (Sister Mary 
Carmel). 

A-7182599, Zachary, Jadwiga. 

A-7202565, Zajcezyk, Baczewa (nee Kusz- 
ner). 

A-7139015; Zajlof, Josef Ber. 

A-6689509, Zimmerman, Isaiah Morris. 

A-7197385, Zywialowski, Jerzy Waclaw. 

A-6588202, Akrabova, Boika Svetoslavova 
or Akraboff. 

A-6985760, Alimanestianu, Dinu-Constan- 
tin. 

A-7828348, Alimanestianu, Barbu. 

A-6760577, Arar, Raymond Moise. 

A-7439282, Babarcich, Albino. 

A-6425831, Bamieh, Nasuh Adib. 

PR-935172, Benes, Bohus Antonia. 

PR-935173, Benes, Mrs. Emilie Berta Zedna. 

A-7243448, Bolek, Anastasia (Sister Bar- 
bara). 

A-7873185, Brejt, David. 

A-6943276, Breslaw, Riva or Rive Levin 
Cohen Breslaw. 

A-7874914, Bubich, Ludwig. 

A-7057868, Danielewski, Sylvia Jadwige 
(nee Lakomska). 

A-7057870, Danielewski, Tadeusz Zbigniew. 

A-7069307, Farcasanu, Mihail. 

A-7193848, Farcasanu, Pia Maria. 

A-7802066, Fisers, Karlis Hermanis. 

A-6934989, Fogel, Samuel. 

A-7174330, Foldy, Ilona Maria. 

A-7209172, Frank, Abraham. 

A-7209173, Frank, Edit. 

A-9863599, Frank, Judit. 

A-6942779, Ghilezan, Emil. 

A-7053573, Ghilezan, Rodica. 


Murray or Motel 


Abraham, Madeleine Meir 


Berger, Herman or Mikulas 


Halina 
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A-70738607, Gluck, Jakob or John Jakob 
Gluck. 

A-6534350, Grynberg, Szmul. 

A-6708762, Hager, Nathan Hers. 

A-6627396, Hahn, Chen Kya. 

A-6528724, Halpern, Jakob Salomon alias 
Jacob Halpern. 

A-6856802, Hollossy, Zoltan. 

A-6856801, Hollossy, Erzsebet. 

A-6610510, Hsiu, Nai Shen. 

A-9825315, Iglinski, Antoni. 

A-6942790, Ipolo, Tania. 

A-6942791, Bouianovsky, Lana. 

A-6620753, Jiranek, Miroslav Vaclav. 

A-6534353, Jouraval, Albert. 

A-5611152, Kari, Johannes. 

A-6159693, Klepfisz, Roza (nee Perczykow). 

A-7193909, Klepfisz, Irena. 

A-7283395, Koo, Jennie Jang Yu. 

A-6936495, Kopyt, Shary. 

A-7202262, Krajcirovic, Viliam. 

A-6011300, Kuo, Ping Wen. 

A-6011302, Kuo, Ruth How. 

A-7069364, Kwiatkowski, 
Joseph. 

A-6369941, Lo, Sing-Bay. 

A-7073735, Lindenbaum, 
Swiatlowska). 

A-9683229, Loob, Juri. 

A-7251844, Maholanyi, Zoltan. 

A-7251845, Maholanyi, Katalin Moskovics. 

A-6934991, Majer, Salamon. 

A-6354829, Maluga, Ludwik alias Zygmunt 
Lasota. 

A-6354830, Maluga, Jadwiga alias Monica 
Lasota (nee Kulinska). 

A-8082936, Mayer, Karol. 

A-6997863, Mayer, Miroslawa (nee Jordan). 

A-7197698, Mueller, Frederick. 

A-6526908, Muzaffar, Baha Ed Din. 

A-6742100, Nagy, Joseph Bela Ervin. 

A-4463157, Narajowski, Waclaw Jan. 

A-6967511, Niu, Chang-Teh T. 

A-6994210; Niu, Frances Teh-I Yin. 

A-6211935, Pai, Sung Ching. 

A-7890609, Parmac, Philip. 

A-7874962, Pasztory, Balazs Gabor. 

A-6855669, Pinter, Pinkas Majiech. 

A-6285498, Piscikas, Alfonsas. 

A-6534317, Poliak, Aron alias Sam Vech. 

A-6740117, Poliakin, Robert. 

A-6768099, Potasz, Jankiel. 

A-7046218, Rothstein, Rebecca or Ryfka 
Rosenstein or Rosowska. 

A-6903698, Sher, Lola (Lola Czarna). 

A-6403584, Shick, Victor Vladimir. 

A-7491017, Slugocki, Wojciech Bratislaw 
or Wojciech Telesfor Slugocki or Albert 
Slugocki. 

A-8065107, Sobol, Solomon alias Stanis- 
law Pruchansky alias Stanislaw Sobol. 

A-6862612, Stanescu, Alexander Paul. 

A-7097810, Sulkowski, Zdislaw Edward. 

A-6638073, Szabo, Tibor. 

A-6997894, Talacko, Joseph. 

A-7193865, Talacko, Kvetoslava (nee Jahl). 

A-7193864, Talacko, Jan. 

A-6961800, Talacko, Anezka. 

A-7367854, Verebes, Salamon. 

A-7367855, Verebes, Margit. 

A-7367954, Verebes, Ersebet Georgette. 

A-6916040, Wagezal, Chaskel. 

A-6819099, Wagszal, Anna (nee Grunz- 
weig). 

A-6379028, Zablocki, Aron. 

A-68887730, Zand, Mordka alias Mordcha 
Zand. 

A-7849171, Zand, Braindla alias Brajndla 
Zand (nee Bruan). 

A-6772225, Ansari, Ibrahim Abdel-Kader. 

A-6694161, Aronovsky, George Nathan. 

A-6887570, Berkovitz, Terez or Berkowitz. 

A-9702512, Chong Loh Hain. 

A-6613071, Cieplinski, Tadeusz Zbigniew. 

A-6694195, Fastag, Azbil Dawid (Phastag). 

A-6887575, Feldman, Sala. 

A-7916416, Friedhaber, Oskar. 

A-6933876, Kaczmarczyk, Bronislaus Law- 
rence. 

A-6992876, Kertesz, Laszlo formerly Laszlo 
Khon. 

A-6680587, Kirszencwajg, Michal Hersz, 


Alexander 


Bronia (nee 
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A-6680609, Kirszencwajg, Chaim. 

A-6680588, Kirszencwajg, Chana Sura. 

A-9782912, Korv, Anton. 

A-7802320, Kustera, Slavko. 

A-6405964, Kwei, Tu. 

A-7138281, Lehman, Morris alias Mieczys- 
law Lehman. 

A-7138282, Lehman, Louise alias Ludwika 
Halberstadt. 

A-7910500, Lehman, Norbert. 

A-6613284, Long, Sam Tack. 

A-6976770, Lonyay, Carl. 

A-6743161, Nordenshuld, Valentine or Val- 
entine Kozakevitch. 

A-7821803, Pinkwasser, Henryk or Henryk 
Henoch Pinkwasser. 

A~-6983576, Rajnman, Hersz. 

A-6904295, Rajnman, Fryda. 

A-7283186, Reider, Hani. 

A-7178643, Rieder, Tivadar. 

A-7283188, Rieder, Olga. 

A-7095964, Rieder, Zoltan. 

A-7802323, Roman, Ahlberk. 

A-6922676, Rosenfeld, Izrael or Israel. 

A-6761967, Schlesinger, Andrei Sanders. 

A-7934030, Skorobogaty, Boleslaw. . 

A-6445137, Szabo, Andras (Endre) alias 
Andreas or Andrew Szabo. 

A-6967644, Tang, Nola I-Nan. 

A-7136909, Veske, Alenander. 

A-6953000, Wiesenfeld, Jacob Reiner. 

A-6984444, Wilner, Abraham. 

A-6983563, Wilner, Gabriel. 

A-6896024, Fisnar, Elisabeth. 

A-6618493, Steinfeld, Chana Koviensky. 

A-6620438, Steinfeld, Avram. 

A-6620440, Steinfeld, Chaim. 

A-6620441, Steinfeld, Elchonon. 

A-6707108, Galas, Emma Roth. 

A-6829401, Gordon, Szepsel. 

A-6937216, Socoloff, Michael Alexander. 

A-6937217, Socoloff, Nadejda M. 

A-7193802, Wedzicha, Wladyslaw. 

A-7193803, Wedzicha, Sabina. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 28, line 23, strike out “Peppma” and 
insert “Leppma.” 

Page 32, line 6, strike out “A-6465693, Gold- 


stein, Ilona (Helen)” and insert ‘““A-6903762, 
Goldstein, Andrej.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALTER: On 


page 15, line 9, strike the registration number 
and name “A-9660331, Zurek, Edward.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Favoring the granting of the status 
of permanent residence to certain 
aliens.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DR. ALEXANDER FIALA 


‘The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 575) 
for the relief of Dr. Alexander Fiala. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 3 of the act of May 
14, 1937 (50 Stat. 164-165; 8 U. S. C. 213 (a)), 
Alexander Fiala, who arrived at the port of 
New York, N. Y., Noyember 27, 1947, shall 
be considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States as of November 
27, 1947, for permanent residence. Upon the 
enactment of this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the Czecho- 
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slovakian quota for the first year that 
Czechoslovakian quota numbers are avail- 
able. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That, for the 
purposes of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, Dr. Alexander Fiala shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee and head tax. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as 
provided for in this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct one number from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


SAMUEL DAVID FRIED 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 615) 
for the relief of Samuel David Fried. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, section 4 (b) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended (8 U. S. C. 204), 
shall be applicable to Samuel David Fried, 
a former permanent resident of the United 
States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


DR. ELEPTHERIA PAIDOUSSI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 755) 
for the relief of Dr. Eleftheria Paidoussi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Dr. Eleftheria Paidoussi, of New York, who 
entered the United States at New York on 
November 14, 1946, shall, upon payment of 
the required head tax, be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted into 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of her last entry. Upon the 
enactment of this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 
ficer to make appropriate deduction of one 
number from the Greek quota. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That, for the pur- 
poses of the immigration and naturalization 
laws, Dr. Eleftheria Paidoussi shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee and head tax. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available.” 


The committee 
agreed to 


amendment was 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, 


KAREL VACLAV MALINOVSKY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 812) for 
the relief of Karel Vaclav Malinovsky. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, the Attorney General is hereby di- 
rected that Karel Vaclav Malinovsky shall 
hereafter be deemed to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence at New York, N. Y. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: “That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Karel Vaclav Malinovsky shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of this 
act, upon the payment of the required visa 
fee and head tax. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as*pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the number 
of displaced persons who shall be granted 
the status of permanent residence pursuant 
to section 4 of the Displaced Person Act, as 
amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 
U. S. C. App. 1953) .” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


GIUSEPPE VALDENGO AND ALBERTINA 
GIOGLIO VALDENGO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1416) 
for the relief of Giuseppe Valdengo and 
Albertina Gioglio Valdengo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Giuseppe Valdengo and Albertina Gioglio 
Valdengo shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee and head tax. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence to 
such aliens as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct two numbers 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CLAUDE FORANDA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1428) 
for the relief of Claude Foranda. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tton laws, Claude Foranda, of Evansville, 
Ind., shall be held to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence on January 18, 1947, the date on 
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which he was la'vfully admitted as a student, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon enactment of this act the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That, for the pur- 
poses of the immigration and naturalization 
laws, Claude Foranda shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was urdered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HENRY TY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1467) 
for the relief of Henry Ty. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of the immigration and naturalization 
laws, the Attorney General of the United 
States shall record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of Henry Ty, a native of 
China, as of November 25, 1945, the date on 
which he was originally admitted to the 
United States as a visitor upon the payment 
of the required visa fee and head tax. 

Sec. 2. Upon the enactment of this Act the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota control officer to deduct one number 
from the nonpreference portion of the quota 
for China for the first year that such quota 
is available 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That, for the pur- 
poses of the immigration and naturalization 
laws, Henry Ty shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this Act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee and head tax. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


DOROTHEA ZIRKELBACH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1790) 
for the relief of Dorothea Zirkelbach. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, the alien 
Dorothea Zirkelbach, the German fiancée of 
Lowery A. Gum, sergeant in the United States 
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Air Force and a citizen of the United States, 
shall be eligible for a visa as a nonimmi- 
grant temporary visitor for a period of 3 
months: Provided, That the administrative 
authorities find that the said Dorothea Zir- 
kelbach is coming to the United States with 
a@ bona fide intention of being married to 
the said Lowery A. Gum, and that she is 
found otherwise admissible under the immi- 
gration laws. In the event that the marriage 
between the above-named parties does not 
occur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Dorothea Zirkelbach, she shall be re- 
quired to depart from the United States, and 
upon failure to do so shall be deported in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 
19 and 20 of the Immigration Act of 1917, 
as amended (U. S. C., title 8, secs. 155 and 
156). In the event that the marriage be- 
tween the above-named parties shall occur 
within 3 months after the entry of the said 
Dorothea Zirkelbach, the Attorney General 
is authorized and directed to record the law- 
ful admission for permanent residence of 
the said Dorothea Zirkelbach as of the date 
of the payment by her of the required visa 
fee and head tax. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HISAMITSU KODANI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1819) 
for the relief of Hisamitsu Kodani. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 176.202 of subdivi- 
sion (b) of the Code of Federal Regulations, 
title 8, Hisamitsu Kodani, the son of law- 
fully resident parents of the United States, 
shall be admitted to the United States with- 
out documentary requirements. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 13 
(c) of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, Hisamitsu Kodani, the minor un- 
married child of lawfully resident aliens of 
the United States, may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of the immigration laws.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. CARLA MULLIGAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1836) 
for the relief of Mrz. Carla Mulligan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read th bill, as follows: 

Be ‘t enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of the eleventh category of 
section 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, 
as amended, Mrs. Carla Mulligan, German 
wife of William J. Mulligan, a citizen of the 
United States and World War II veteran, 
may be admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
the immigration laws. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table 
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LEE LAI HA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2178) 
for the relief of Lee Lai Ha. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws, Lee Lai Ha, 
minor Chinese orphan residing in Toishan 
District, Kwantung Province, China, shall be 
held and considered to be the alien natural- 
born daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Bill Lee, of 
Needles, Calif., and the provisions of sections 
4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, 
as amended, pertaining to unmarried chil- 
dren under 21 years of age of a citizen of the 
United States, shall apply to the said Lee 
Lai Ha. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
for the purposes of sections 4 (a) and 9 of 
the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, 
the minor child Lee Lai Ha, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural born alien 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Lee Ming Bew, a citizen 
and lawfully resident alien, respectively, of 
the United States.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, aud passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


KAZUYOSHI HINO AND YASUHIKO HINO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2353) 
for the relief of Kazuyoshi Hino and 
Yasuhiko Hino. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws, the provisions 
of section 4 (a) and section 9 of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, as amended, shall be held 
to be applicable to Kazuyoshi Hino and Yasu- 
hiko Hino, the minor alien children of Mrs. 
Komao Hino, an American citizen. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 13 
(c) of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, Kazuyoshi Hino and Yasuhiko 
Hino, the minor unmarried children of a 
citizen of the United States, may be admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
if they are found to be otherwise admissible 
under the immigration laws.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NOBUKO HIRAMOTO 


The Cierk called the bill (H. R. 2355) 
for the relief of Nobuko Hiramoto. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read th2 bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws, the provisions 
of section 4 (a) and section 9 of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924, as amended, shall be held to 
be applicable to Nobuko Hiramoto, the minor 
alien child of Tomoe Sera Hiramoto, an 
American citizen. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That, 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 13 
(c) of the Immigration Act of 1924 as 
amended, Nobuko Hiramoto, the minor child 
of a United States citizen, may be admitted 
to the United States if she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of the immigration laws.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LEDA TAFT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2403) 
for the relief of Leda Taft. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, the provisions of sections 4 (a) 
and 9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, shall be held to be applicable to 
Leda Taft and for this purpose she shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of William Taft, a citizen of the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARK YOKE LUN AND MARK SEEP MING 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2404) 
for the relief of Mark Yoke Lun and 
Mark Seep Ming. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., that, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, the provisions of sections 4 (a) and 
9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as amend- 
ed, shall be held to be applicable to the 
aliens, Mark Yoke Lun and Mark Seep Ming, 
the minor, unmarried children of Mark 
Teung Quong, a citizen of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DIMITRA GAITANIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2606) 
for the relief of Dimitra Gaitanis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., that, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Dimitra Gaitanis, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Peter H. Gaitanis, citizens 
of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ANDRIJANA BRADICIC 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2676) 
for the relief of Andrijana Bradicic. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., that, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child 
Andrijana Bradicic shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Bradick, citizens of the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. MICHI MASAOHA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 978) 
for the relief of Mrs. Michi Masaoha. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 13 (c) of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924, as amended, Mrs. 
Michi Masaoha, the mother of Susumu Ma- 
saoha, a United States citizen, may be ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of the immi- 
gration laws. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On line 5, in two instances, correct the 
name “Masaoha” to read “Masaoka.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mrs. Michi 
Masaoka.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CARL SCHMUSER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2370) 
for the relief of Carl Schmuser. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, the provisions of section 13 (c) of 
the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, 
which excluded from admission into the 
United States persons ineligible to citizen- 
ship, shall not be applicable to Carl 
Schmuser, born in China of a German father 
and a Japanese mother. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. AIKO EIJIMA PHILLIPS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2634) 
for the relief of Mrs. Aiko Eijima Phil- 
lips. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 13 (c) of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, as amended, Mrs. Aiko 
Eijima Phillips, the Japanese wife of Roscoe 
H. Phillips, a United States citizen, may be 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence, if she is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of the immi- 
gration laws 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 


YAI WING LEE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2841) 
for the relief of Yai Wing Lee. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, the provisions of sections 4 (a) 
and 9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, shall be held to be applicable to 
the alien Yai Wing Lee, the minor unmarried 
child of Tinn Chan Lee, a citizen of the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


PRISCILLA OGDEN DICKERSON GILLSON 
DE LA FREGONNIERE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2920) 
for the relief of Priscilla Ogden Dicker- 
son Gillson de la Fregonniere. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Priscilla Ogden 
Dickerson Gillson de la Fregonniere, who lost 
United States citizenship under the provi- 
sions of the act of May 24, 1934, may be 
naturalized by taking, prior to 1 year after 
the effective date of this act, before any 
court referred to in subsection (a) of section 
301 of the Nationality Act of 1940, as amend- 
ed, or before any diplomatic or consular 
officer of the United States abroad, the oaths 
prescribed by section 335 of the said act. 
From and after naturalization under this act, 
the said Priscilla Ogden Dickerson Gillson 
de la Fregonniere shall have the same citizen- 
ship status as that which existed tmme- 
diately prior to its loss. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GIOVANNI RINALDO BOTTINI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3070) 
for the relief of Giovanni Rinaldo 
Bottini. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Giovanni Rinaldo Bottini, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Giuseppe Marzorati, citizens 
of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MEHMET SALIH TOPCUOGLU 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3124) 
for the relief of Mehmet Salih Top- 
cuoglu. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
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the alien Mehmet Salih Topcuoglu shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of enactment of this 
act, upon payment of the required visa fee 
and head tax. Upon the granting of perma- 
nent residence to such alien as provided for 
in this act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MAY QUAN WONG (ALSO KNOWN AS 
QUAN SHEE WONG) 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3136) 
for the relief of May Quan Wong (also 
known as Quan Shee Wong). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, Mrs. May Quan Wong (also known 
as Quan Shee Wong), the mother of five 
native-born United States citizen children 
all at present in the United States and one 
of whom is at present a scldier in the United 
States Army, shall be held and considered to 
be a returning immigrant under section 4 P 
of the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended 
(8 U. S. C. 204). 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “section 4P” and 
insert “section 4 (b).” 


The committee amendment 
agreed te. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 


was 


third time, and passed, and a motion to 


reconsider was laid on the table. 


TOSHIAKI SHIMADA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3271) 
for the relief of Toshiaki Shimada. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, the provi- 
sions of section 13 (c) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, excluding from the 
United States persons ineligible to citizen- 
ship, shall not apply to Toshiaki Shimada 
(formerly Toshiaki Konishi), minor son of 
Masako Shimada, a United States citizen. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That, notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 13 (c) of the Immigration Act of 
1924, as amended, Toshiaki Shimada, the 
minor child of Masako Shimada, a United 
States citizen, may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of the immigration laws.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


was 


JAN YEE YOUNG 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3524) 
for the relief of Jan Yee Young. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, the provisions of sections 4 (a) 
and 9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, shall be held to be applicable to 
the alien Jan Yee Young, the minor unmar- 
ried child of Tim Oy Young, a citizen of the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion toa 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


PAUL TSE, JAMES TSE, AND BENNIE TSE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3592) 
for the relief of Paul Tse, James Tse, and 
Bennie Tse. : 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
section 2 of the Act of December 17, 1943, as 
amended (8 U. 8S. C. 212a), which excludes 
Chinese alien children of citizens of the 
United States from admission to the United 
States as nonquota immigrants, Paul Tse, 
James Tse, and Bennie Tse, minor children 
of Quong Non Tse, Chicago, Ill., a citizen 
of the United States, shall, if otherwise ad- 
missible under the immigration laws, be ad- 
mitted to the United States as nonquota 
immigrants under section 4 (a) of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924, as amended (8 U.S. C. 
204 (a)). 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert “That, in the administration of 
the immigration and naturalization laws, 
the provisions of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, shall 
be held to be applicable to the aliens Paul 
Tse, James Tse, and Bennie Tse, the minor 
unmarried children of Quong Non Tse, a 
citizen of the United States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARLENE BRUCKNER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3325) 
for the relief of Marlene Bruckner. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Marlene Bruckner, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael A. Cardo, citizens of 
the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS. ELPRIEDE HARTLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4224) 
for the relief of Mrs. Elfriede Hartiey. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of the tenth category of sec- 
tion 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended, Mrs. Elfriede Hartley may be ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
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residence if she is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of the immi- 
gration laws. 


With the following Committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 3, after the words “provision 
of the” strike out the worth “tenth” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “eleventh.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HELGA RICHTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4790) 
for the relief of Helga Richter. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Heiga Richter shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee and head tax. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LIESELOTTE MARIA KUEBLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4911) 
for the relief of Lieselotte Maria Kuebler. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be is enacted, etc., That, in the admin- 
istration of the immigration laws, the alien 
Lieselotte Maria Kuebler (the German 
fiancée of Joseph J. Nikisher, a United States 
citizen and an honorably discharged veteran 
of the United States Armed Forces) shall be 
eligible for admission to the United States 
as a nonimmigrant temporary visitor for a 
period of 3 months if the appropriate admin- 
istrative authorities find that the said Liese- 
lotte Maria Kuebler is coming to the United 
States with a bona fide intention of being 
married to the said Joseph J. Nikisher and 
that she is otherwise admissible under the 
immigration laws. If the marriage between 
the above-named parties does not occur 
within 3 months after the entry of said Liese- 
lotte Maria Kuebler, she shall be required 
to depart from the United States and upon 
failure to do so shall be deported in accord- 
ance with sections 19 and 20 of the Immi- 
gration Act of February 5, 1917, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1946 edition, title 8, secs. 155 and 
156). If the above-named parties are mar- 
ried within 3 months after the entry of said 
Lieselotte Maria Kuebler, the Ajtorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to record the 
lawful admission for permanent residence of 
the said Lieselotte Maria Kuebler upon the 
payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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FUMIKO HIGA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2784) 
for the relief of Fumiko Higa. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of section 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, and notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 13 (c) of that 
act, the minor child of Fumiko Higa, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Richard James Gibbons, a 
citizen of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SISTER APOLONIA GERARDA 
SOKOLOWSKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3132) 
for the relief of Sister Apolonia Gerarda 
Sokolowska. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Sister Apolonia Gerarda Sokolowska, who 
entered the United States on December 6, 
1949, for a temporary stay, shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to the said Sister Apolonia Gerarda 
Sokolowska as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EPIFANIA GIACONE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5185) 
for the relief of Epifania Giacone. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of the first category of section 
3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as amended, 
Epifania Giacone may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if 
she is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of the immigration laws. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Epifania Giacone 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available: Provided, That 
there be given a suitable and proper bond 
or undertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, in such amount and containing such 
conditions as he may prescribe, to the United 
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States and to all States, Territories, counties, 
towns, municipalities, and districts thereof 
holding the United States, and all States, 
Territories, counties, towns, municipalities, 
and districts thereof harmless against Epi- 
fania Giacone becoming a public charge.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 


. Sider was laid on the table. 


CHING WONG KEAU (MRS. SHING SEN) 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5389) 
for the relief of Ching Wong Keau (Mrs. 
Ching Sen). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, Ching Wong Keau (Mrs. Ching 
Sen), a former resident of the United States 
and the mother of 11 United States citizen 
children, shall, if otherwise found admissible 
to the United States, be termed to be a 
returning resident under the provisions of 
section 4 (b) of the Immigration Act of 
1924, as amended. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ABRAHAM DAVIDSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5525) 
for the relief of Abraham Davidson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Abraham David- 
son shall be held and considered to be, and 


to have been since his birth, a citizen of the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ANNA MARIA KRAUSE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5558) 
for the relief of Anna Maria Krause. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of the eleventh category of 
section 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended (8 U. S. C. 136 (e)), Anna Maria 
Krause may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence providing she 
is otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of the immigration laws. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


PETER MIHALY BEREND 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5687) 
for the relief of Peter Mihaly Berend. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Peter Mihaly Berend shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
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the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon the payment of the required visa fee 
and head tax. Upon the granting of perma- 
nent residence to such alien as provided for 
in this act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota officer to deduct 
one number from the number of displaced 
persons who shall be granted the status of 
permanent residence pursuant to section 4 
of the Displaced Persons Act, as amended 
(62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 U. S. C. App. 
1953). 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That, 
notwithstanding those provisions of section 
4 of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended, relating to date of application for 
an adjustment of immigration status, Peter 
Mihaly Berend may, at any time within 6 
months following the effective date of this 
act, apply to the Attorney General for an ad- 
justment of his immigration status, and not- 
withstanding those provisions of said section 
4 relating to status at the time of entry 
Peter Mihaly Berend shall, if he is otherwise 
qualified under the provisions of said section 
4, be deemed to be a displaced person within 
the meaning of said section 4.” 2 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GORDON UGLOW 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6231) 
for the relief of Gordon Uglow. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of the eleventh category of sec- 
tion 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended, Gordon Uglow may be admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
if he is found to be otherwise admissible un- 
der the provisions of the immigration laws. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MISLEADING PROPAGANDA ABOUT 
HOUSE RULES 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, many an editorial is very help- 
ful to Members of Congress. 

Unfortunately, now and then an edi- 
torial, by misleading statements which 
purport to give the facts, has the effect 
of making some people believe Congress 
is far less efficient than it actually is. 

Such an editorial appeared in last Sun- 
day’s Star, under a page-wide caption, 


a twentieth-century job?” 
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Admittedly, there is need for improve- 
ment in congressional practices just as 
there is need that editorials state the 
facts. 

In this particular editorial which, on 
the whole, is helpful, there appears the 
following paragraph: 

This Rules Committee, by far the most 
powerful one in the House, has the Congress 
at its mercy, since no bill can get considera- 
tion until it obtains arule. And by the same 
token, the committee is largely at the mercy 
of its chairman, since it can meet only on 
his call. It does not strain logic, therefore, 
to say that the chairman of the House Rules 
Committee can rule—not to say tyrannize— 
the Government of the United States if he so 
desires. 


In this short paragraph, there are two 
false statements. 

The first is: “No bill can get considera- 
tion until it obtains a rule.” 

The other is that the Rules Committee 
“can meet only on his’—the chair- 
man’s—“call.” 

The falsity of these two statements has 
many times been pointed out. One oc- 
casion was in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 97, part 1, page 1240. 

House consideration of a bill or reso- 
lution cannot be blocked by the Rules 
Committee. Under House Rule 24, sub- 
sections 4 and 7, which provides for Cal- 
endar Wednesdays, a bill or resolution 
can be considered by the House even 
though a rule has been refused, unless 
two-thirds of the Members are opposed 
to such consideration. 

Under rule 27, a bill or resolution may 
be brought before the House whenever a 
majority of the Members of the House 


by petition filed with the Clerk, so re- 


quest. 

Both of these rules were quoted at 
length and fully described, not only on 
the 12th of February 1951, but on several 
other occasions. 

Nor is it true that the Rules Com- 
mittee “can meet only on his”—the 
chairman’s—‘“call.” If the chairman of 
the Rules Committee refuses or neglects, 
after a request by three members of the 
committee, to call a special meeting 
within seven calendar days, then, regard- 
less of any action by the chairman, upon 
the filing with the clerk of the commit- 
tee of a written signed request of a 
majority of the committee, the commit- 
tee must meet on the: day and hour 
specified in the request—rule XI, subsec- 
tion (e). 

The paragraph in the editorial quoted 
above is not only inaccurate, it is unfair 
to the Congress and its Members; both 
subject to legitimate criticism, which is 
often helpful. Congress has difficult du- 
ties to perform. 

The Star should make correction. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 10 
minutes on tomorrow, following the leg- 
islative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered. 
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The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dorn] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I am re- 
minded this morning of a speech I read 
in the press as a boy of 19, 16 years ago, 
the day after the speech was delivered 
at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington 
on January 25, 1936. 

Alfred E. Smith told 2,000 people 
gathered at the Mayflower Hotel that— 

There can be only one Capital, Washington 
or Moscow. 

There can be only one atmosphere of gov- 
ernment, the clean, pure, fresh air of free 
America or the foul breath of communistic 
Russia. 

There can be only one flag, the Stars and 
Stripes or the Red flag of the godless Union 
of the Soviet. 

There can be only one national anthem, 
Star-Spangied Banner or the Internationale. 


Governor Smith was immediately at- 
tacked from one end of America to the 
other. He was subjected to a smear cam- 
paign similar to the one hurled at Gen- 
eral MacArthur last year. Governor 
Smith was correct then in his prophetic 
statement about communism. Today, 16 
years later, the choice is still only to 
choose between Washington or Moscow 
as the capital of the world. 

I wish our leaders at that time had 
possessed the courage and foresight to 
join Alfred E. Smith in speaking out and 
warning the American people of the 
dangers of communism. I believe that 
if they had, we would not be with our 
backs to the wall today against this 
cclossal octopus which is trying to snuff 
out the freedom of the free peoples of 
the world. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I only rise here today, at this 
late hour in the destiny of our country, 
to offer constructive criticism. It is not 
my purpose to call names or point an ac- 
cusing finger at my fellowmen. My only 
purpose is to warn you, my colleagues 
as the spokesmen of the American people, 
before it is too late. In this election year 
we are prone to lose sight of the one great 
goal in a haze of partisan politics. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise here today not as 
a Democrat, not as a Republican, not 
even as a member of the Democratic 
Party of South Carolina. I stand before 
you this morning as an American, as one 
whose great-great-grandfather fought 
in the Revolutionary War, whose grand- 
father fought in the War Between the 
States. And I am proud to tell you that 
I was one of seven sons who served our 
country in World War-II. If need be, 
we will go back again. 

I am sure, in speaking today, I repre- 
sent the thinking of a majority of the 
American people. Grass-roots America 
is disillusioned and embittered today as 
never before. More than 300,000 of their 
sons and daughters died in World War 
II to preserve democracy. They won 
that war only to see the victory given to 
Soviet Russia. 
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Mr. Speaker, in 1945 I was 125 miles 
from Berlin. Russia at that time con- 
tained only 175,000,000 people. She had 
peen devastated by war; she was no 
threat to the world at that time. Today, 
just 7 years later, Russia controls a vast 
empire, from the Elbe River in Germany 
to the Sea of Japan, 9,000 miles away, 
with 800,000,000 people behind the iron 
curtain. I have talked to the leadership 
here in Washington. Do you know what 
they tell me? Hindsight is better than 
foresight. It was not hindsight on the 
part of Al Smith in 1933; it was not 
hindsight cn the part of Gen. George S. 
Patton in Czechoslovakia in 1945; it was 
not hindsight on the part of Douglas 
MacArthur when he refused to permit 
the Russians a joint occupation of Japan 
in 1945. I cannot accept this excuse 
that hindsight is better than foresight. 

No, my friends, there were many who 
had foresight. Unfortunately, only 
thoze with hindsight and an eye for 
political expediency were leading the 
ship of state. 

Another thing they have told me here 
is that everybody makes mistakes. Why 
is it that we are prone to forget the 
mistakes mace by our poliiicians and 
our diplomats when we cennot forgive 
mistakes in other professions and in 
other fields? 

What kind of lawyer would you pe if in 
the greatest cases of your career in court 
you made the most colossal blunders you 
ever made? 

Suppose a brain specialist at the height 
of his career, at the climax of his effort, 
made the greatest mistakes he ever 
made? 

What. about a farmer, a doctor? What 
about an atomic scientist? Listen; these 
fellows make very, very few mistakes. 

I know of one kidney specialist who 
has never lost a kidney patient. I know 
great airplane pilots who have never 
made any mistakes in flying. If they 
had, they would not be alive today. 

Then why condone mistakes in this 
leadership? I say that men who have 
spent decades in the political field should 
be just as proficient in their field as these 
other people are in their fields of en- 
deavor. 

Another thing I am told here is that 
you can never be defeated for something 
that is not in the record. If ever I be- 
come afraid to say on the floor of this 
House what I think best for the welfare 
of my country, then I would not wish to 
serve and claim to represent a sovereign 
people. 

Imagine Benjamin Franklin, imagine 
Thomas Jefferson, imagine George 
Washington being afraid to get some- 
thing down in black and white because 
they might be defeated in the next elec- 
tion. If they had been, you would not 
have had the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. You would not have had the Con- 
stitution of this country; and we would 
not be the great Nation we are today. 

No; I am not afraid to be quoted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp when the inter- 
ests of my country are at stake. 

It is up to you, the gentlemen repre- 
senting the people of this country, to 
give us the kind of foreign policies this 
Nation screly needs today. You have the 
constitutional power, you have the abil- 
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ity. Now is the time, now is your oy- 
portunity to lead the people of this 
country. They are only waiting for 
someone to point out the way. Our peo- 
ple are still patriotic, they are resolute, 
they are forthright. They only want 
someone to point out a straight course 
and not a foreign policy which reverses 
itself every few months. They are only 
asking honest, sober, forthright leader- 
ship. 

I hope, you will pardon me for this, 
but I think this is a time when we should 
tell the truth. I have nothing what- 
ever personal against the head of my 
party; I sympathize with him in his 
efforts. However, I remember in 1947, 
5 years ago, several of you here today 
and I went down to the White House. 
I asked the President, “Aren’t you wor- 
ried about the threat of Russia and the 
threat of communism?” He instantly 
replied in substance, that Russia was too 
backward and we need not be alarmed 
about any threat on the part of the 
Soviet Union. He took several minutes 
of his time to point out on the map 
places in Russia which were devastated 
and where tanks and planes were rust- 
ing because of the lack of skilled me- 
chanics and operators. He seemed to 
think communism was no threat in this 
generation. 

Knowing that Russia had possession 
cf some of the secrets of atomic science, 
and since I had just talked with a secret 
service agent from Europe who corrobo- 
rated my belief that Russia at that time 
had the secret of the atomic bomb, I 
asked the President when he thought 
Russia could construct an atomic bomb. 
He replied that Russia might never 
master atomic sc‘ence and certainly 
could not produce a tomb before the 
mid-1950’s. I left the White House that 
Gay, in 1947, alarmed, very much so, 
about the security of America. 

Yes, we have needed foresight and 
forthright leadership in the last 10 years, 
a leadership which has not been forth- 
coming. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I am delighted to yield to 
my distinguished colleague from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course, we were sold 
out at Yalta, but the President of the 
United States was under no obligation to 
ratify or to abide by that crazy decision, 
and if he had let General Patton move 
on into Berlin, the world would not he 
in the mess it is in today. 

Mr. DORN. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s contribution. It was not hina- 
sight on the part of the enlisted men or 
the junior officers. Some of these men 
did not have the advantages of educa- 
tion that many of us have. I would say 
that 90 percent of the men in my outfit 
in World War II knew that we ought to 
go to Berlin, and wanted to go then and 
there. I only wish that we had had the 
leadership in the European theater that 
we had in the Pacific theater in 1945. 

Mr. Speaker, my purpose in rising to- 
day is to outline briefly some of the 
things I think we must do in the field 
of foreign policy and international af- 
fairs in the immediate future. I base 
this conclusion on service in Europe dur- 
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ing the last war, and on two trips to Ko- 
rea last year, one trip to the front before 
General MacArthur was removed, and 
another with my distinguished friend 
from North Carolina last fall. I also 
visited southeast Asia, India, the Middle 
East, and Europe. 

Gentleman of the House, we need to- 
day a strategic long-range world plan— 
a plan just as forthright and clear-cut 
and free of appeasement as the Monroe 
Doctrine itself. A plan which will take 
into consideration the economy of Amer- 
ica. A plan which will consider the abil- 
ity and willingness of our allies. A plan 
which is not blind to the world as a whole 
and the relationship of any one area to 
the whole. It seems that the present 
plan calls for ever-increasing taxes, more 
inflation and more spending. This 
spending plan is the one which the 
Kremlin wishes America to follow. They 
are counting heavily on our country 
spending itself into bankruptcy. 

We should plan now what we are going 
to do and where we are going for the 
next 100 years. We need to formulate 
a militant, aggressive, offensive foreign 
policy based on principle. We need, at 
once, to dispense with this negative for- 
eign policy of appeasement and waiting 
for atheistic communism to make the 
first move and then only trying to coun- 
teract that. 

The Communists have a timetable and 
a long-range plan that has been in effect 
since 1917, the time of the October revo- 
lution. They know what they want. 
They know where they are going. They 
have blueprinted their plans for the 
world to see. They are sworn to destroy 
Christianity, freedom, and private enter- 
prise. They are exceeding their own ex- 
pectations in accomplishing their goal. 
Communism is gaining at a fantastic 
rate this very hour, this very minute, in 
countless areas of the world. 

We are being misled today when our 
leadership talks in terms of saving 
Europe. Most of Europe was turned over 
to the Red masters of the Kremlin during 
and after World War II. Only the west- 
ern peninsula remains free today. West- 
ern Europe is not the No. 1 objective 
today of Communist Russia. No, it is not 
No. 1 according to their own written pub- 
lished timetable and their present ac- 
tions. Western Europe presently is a 
constant drain on the economic well- 
being of the United States. Russia will 
let that state of affairs continue. What 
would you do if you were the master of 
an atheistic empire sworn to dominate 
the world? Would you openly wage war 
now against Western Europe when that 
little peninsula on the great Eurasian 
land mass can ke outflanked and eventu- 
ally overwhelmed by a marshaling of 
the resources of Asia? 

Our present foreign policy and mili- 
tary strategy rates Western Europe over 
any other area in the world. It receives 
priority over every other region. This 
is because of a policy of political ex- 
pediency. The minorities in America 
from Western Europe are needed to con- 
tinue the reign of the party in power. 
American diplomacy has a strange af- 
finity for Western European royalty, 
class systems, socialism, and the polished, 
striped-pants diplomats of this area, 
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Many top military leaders are attached 
because of sentimental reasons and be- 
cause they received their indoctrination 
in military tactics there during World 
War I and agai: in Warld War II. 

Russia does not yet want the Ruhr. 
She knows the Ruhr can be destroyed in 
one atomic raid. She does not yet want 
the political unrest of Western Europe. 
She does not want to feed the 250,000,000 
people. Stalin is well aware that Hitler 
found Western Europe a liability in his 
ambitions for world conquest. 

The Russian time table calls for con- 
quest of the Far East first. This area 
is No. 1 in the minds of the Kremlin 


at this very minute. I warned this. 


House 5 years ago in a speech on the floor 
that the Far East was the key area of 
the world. Go back Members of the 
House and read China Revolt, published 
in 1927, and you can clearly see what the 
Communists have in mind, Their plan 
is there in plain black and white for 
everyone to see. The Reds have proven 
this fact by seizing China and starting 
the Korean war. Yes, communism is on 
the march in the Far East. They wish 
to consolidate the 450,000,000 people of 
China. They have already outflanked 
India with its 360,000,000 inhabitants. 
Burma, Siam, and Indochina are almost 
within their grasp with 60,000,000 peo- 
ple. They are threatening Malaya and 
casting longing eyes at the strategic ma- 
terials and 65,000,000 people of the 
Dutth East Indies. The Reds are not 
forgetting that the Japanese jumped 
off from the key island of Formosa and 
conquered nearly the entire Pacific. 
They know, too, that Japan is 90 percent 
literate and that its 83,000,000 people 
constitute the world’s greatest pool of 
skilled labor outside of the United States 
itself. The Red army needs the rubber 
of the Far East to mechanize its army. 
It needs the oil for its tanks and planes. 
It needs the uranium for its atomic 
bombs. It needs the illiterate millions 
for cannon fodder. The Reds desire 
the spices and gold and silver, cocoa and 
tea to boost the morale of their civilian 
population. Russia with slave labor has 
adequate industry to build a war ma- 
chine. She only needs the strategic ma- 
terials. These she is openly making her 
bid for in the Far East. The Philip- 
pines, New Guinea, and Australia have 
not been overlooked by these ruthless 
conquerers. They know that with the 
billion people of Southeast Asia behind 
the iron curtain and its strategic ma- 
terials that someday Western Europe 
will be at their mercy. 

The Red Communists are not going 
into Europe until they can consolidate 
Asia. They need time, they are moving. 
They are striking in this theater of oper- 
ation this very hour—this very minute. 
Why did they take over China in 1948 
and 1849? Why did they strike in Korea 
if the Far East is not the key area of the 
world as I told this House 5 years ago? 

Mr. Speaker, so far as Korea is con- 
cerned, I have never in all of my study 
of history seen anything to compare 
with this appeasement and endless 
negotiations which have gone on in 
Korea. You know last year when the 
Communists proposed this truce, some of 
our leaders said here, “We need time— 
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we need time to build up our Armed 
Forces.” I knew then, and I think you 
knew, that time was on the side of the 
Godless Soviet Union. I did not see a 
plane—not a Red plane in the Korean 
skies and I could not find one single 
American soldier who had ever seen a 
Red plane of any kind at the front lines 
in Korea a year ago. But, today, itisa 
different story, who has time benefited? 
Who is aided by time? You know and I 
know it is the Soviet Union which des- 
perately needs time to assimilate the 
gains, to put their army on wheels, and 
to streamline their air force. You give 
them the Far East and the Middle East, 
and in 20 years you could not hold West- 
ern Europe with every able-bodied man 
in America. You know it and I know it. 

The downfall of Western Europe is be- 
ing molded in the Far East and the 
Middle East. Mr. Speaker, talk about 
appeasement. Just when we had the 
Red army on their knees, just when their 
air force had been swept from the skies, 
when practically all of their tanks and 
trucks had been destroyed we started 
truce discussions and they asked for 
them, just the same as the Communists 
in north China asked for a truce when 
Chiang Kai-shek was sweeping the field 
in 1946. They always propose a truce 
when they need it most, and we give 
them the precious time that they need. 
Do not forget our leadership forced the 
truce on Chiang in 1946 and 1947 en- 
abling the Reds to rest up, regroup, get 
equipment, and come back again stronger 
than ever. 

How some of the leaders of this coun- 
try can laugh at Daladier and can 
laugh at Chamberlain and Halifax and 


Bonnet for going to Munich to meet the. 


ruthless dictators, Hitler and Mussolini, 
I do not Know. One of the most pitiful 
sights I have ever seen in a newspaper 
was the picture of Chamberlain in his 
high top hat and his long-tail coat, com- 
ing back to London declaring to the 
world, “Peace in our time.” 

Oh, my friends, we are conducting an 
appeasement in Korea more infamous 
than Munich. Chamberlain thought 
just as our leadership does today. You 
remember our leaders said last year, “We 
do not want to start a third world war.” 
Well, the surest way to start a third 
world war is by appeasement. Dala- 
dier and Chamberlain proved that at 
Munich. The French proved it when 
the Germans goose-stepped into the 
Rhineland in 1936. Do you remember 
what Hitler did? He went to a hospital 
in Berlin and had to take drugs all day 
long because he was afraid the French 
would call his bluff. If the French had 
called his bluff—he had already issued 
orders to the German army to pull out 
of the Rhineland if they found any re- 
sistance—World War II would have been 
averted. 

Oh, we talk about appeasement. It 
seems today that we are the architects 
of appeasement and endless negotiations. 
However, I do predict that there will 
probably be a truce in Korea in the near 
future, and I will give you a hint as to 
why. The Communists always follow 
American presidential elections. Be- 
ware of the man who campaigns this 
summer on a platform of peace and pros- 
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perity. If we do have peace during this 
election year that will be the lull be- 
fore the real storm. Just remember 
that. Remember where the Communist 
votes went in 1948. There will be no 
Progressive Party of any consequence 
this time. The Communists and their 
fellow travelers will try again to be the 
balance of power between the two major 
parties. One thing I do know the Com- 
munists will not vote for MacArthur, 
Byrd, Russell, or Taft. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is it not a fact that 
we really invited the Red air force into 
Manchuria because of the fact that the 
orders were given that in effect pre- 
vented our own Air Force generals from 
conducting the kind of war that they 
could have won? Lt. Gen. George Stra- 
temeyer, our leading air man, finally 
got so frustrated that he had a nervous 
breakdown. He stated in an interview 
published in one of the American maga- 
zines, U. S. News & World Report, 
that he could not go out and fight and 
knock out the supply bases and sup- 
Ply lines in Manchuria which were 
bringing up materials and munitions to 
the Chinese Communist troops. We 
then had the air power to do this, which 
would have won the war. His statement — 
was repeated by Gen. Rosey O'Donnell, 
in a public interview and printed in the 
United States. You cannot win a war 
by merely holding. You have to go out 
and wipe out the people and the supply 
installations behind the lines that are 
supplying the front line troops. We did 
not do that. We had our chance and we 
threw it away, to the utter dismay and 
frustration of these two generals and 
other military leaders. 

Mr. DORN. The gentleman is exactly 
correct. I went to every air base in 
Korea and in Japan at the time they 
were being held back from tearing the 
enemy to pieces. Air Force officers were 
begging for the chance to strike the 
enemy before he built up strength. No 
enlisted man, no general could under- 
stand the policy that kept them in the 
fire of the enemy but at the same time 
prevented them from winning and pre- 
vented them from withdrawing. That is 
the strangest military policy I ever heard 
about. I talked with General Sirate- 
meyer atlength. He is a wonderful per- 
son and only wanted to win the war. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I am delighied to yield 
to my distinguished friend from New 
York, 

Mr. KEARNEY. When the gentle- 
man speaks of military policy, may I 
ask the gentleman if he does not agree 
with me that it is not a military policy 
in any respect, but a political policy? 

Mr. DORN. That is exactly right; 
that is the point. I wish to say this, that 
once war has begun in the field they 
should leave the winning of that war or 
engagement to those men best qualified 
and best trained to do that very job. We 
should not play politics with the lives of 
our young men. 
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It is not my purpose here today to rise 
on this floor to defend Douglas MacAr- 
thur. He needs no defense. The smear 
artists have tried for more than 20 years 
to destroy Douglas MacArthur. He re- 
ceived only a very small fraction of 
American manpower and the production 
of American industry during World War 
II. He went into Korea on a shoestring. 
Regardless of these handicaps he is rated 
by most men who know as one of the 
greatest military commanders of all his- 
tory. But today even with his services 
rejected by this administration he is still 
“first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
The Philippine people, the Japanese peo- 
ple, and most Americans consider him 
the greatest American of our time. 

Four days before MacArthur was re- 
moved from command he gave me an 
interview. You can talk about arrogance 
and things of that nature, but Douglas 
MacArthur gave me, a man who stands at 
the bottom of the seniority ladder in this 
House, an hour and a half of his time. I 
have never talked with a more consider- 
ate,a more brilliant, a more kindly 
American patriot and gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say this, Douglas 
MacArthur told me the truth that day. 
He has been proven correct. Every 
American schoolboy knows today that 
MacArthur was correct about Korea. 
You know the only thing I heard against 
. him back here during that smear cam- 
paign of last spring and summer was 
something about the Yalu River. I defy 
any man here on this floor today to offer 
any constructive, sound reason why 
MacArthur should not have occupied 
North Korea. 

I was told in Korea, that the greatest 
accomplishment of his career was the 
survival of his Army after the infamous 
and dastardly attack of the Chinese 
Communists across the Yalu River in No- 
vember 1950. General MacArthur and 
his gallant soldiers had just destroyed 
the North Korean Army. It would be 
foolish to wait and let the North Koreans 
equip another army. Their only alter- 
native was to occupy North Korea as 
quickly as possible in accordance with 
the wishes of the United Nations. Mac- 
Arthur's intelligence was well aware of 
the presence of Chinese Communist 
armies in Manchuria. He knew where 
every Red division was located. Most of 
these troops had been in Manchuria for 
years. He knew they were massed on 
the Yalu River. The decision to send 
this Red horde across the Yalu River was 
not made at the tactical level. This de- 
cision was a political one, made in Mos- 
cow and Peiping. The lack of warning 
to MacArthur was at the Washington 
level and was not the fault of field com- 
manders. Washington should be the 
first to learn of such political proceed- 
ings. After this political decision in 
Moscow to hurl China into the war with- 
out warning, MacArthur and his bril- 
liant commanders, with insufficient 
forces, managed to save the Army by a 
skillful withdrawal. Less men were lost 
during this withdrawal than during the 
spring offensive of last year. 

Mr. Speaker, the Far East is im- 
portant; Russia wants to consolidate 
this area, for then she can move the 
countless troops into Europe over the 
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Siberian railroads. But there also is 
another area of the world that the Red 
Communists rate ahead of Western Eu- 
rope. Do not misunderstand me when 
I say “Europe”; I mean Western Europe, 
because most of Europe was given to 
Russia at some infamous conferences 
during and after the last war. Western 
Europe is only a little peninsula on the 
great Eurasian land mass. The Middle 
East is ahead of Western Europe in the 
time table of the Russians. Why? Be- 
cause, as a Standard Oil man told me in 
the Middle East, there are 55,000,000,000 
barrels of untapped oil in that area; and 
the Middle East is the road to Africa, 
the great Dark Continent, with its un- 


limited strategic materials. Uranium is © 


found in Africa in fantastic abundance. 
Listen. Russia has all the industry she 
needs at the present time; she needs 
strategic materials; she needs this oil 
and this uranium and she is moving for it 
and striking for it in the Far East and in 
the Middle East. Yes; the Middle East 
is the road to Africa; it is the road to 
northern Africa; it outflanks Western 
Europe. The southern Mediterranean. 
If the Russians gain access to this re- 
gion, they have a pincers movement 
which renders Western Europe almost 
untenable. Then too, Africa is the road 
to South America where political unrest 
could be exploited. South and Central 
America is the soft underbelly to North 
America—the industrial giant. If we 
let the Middle East and the Far East fall 
into the hands of the Russians, we are 
in trouble. Iama young man. Iam not 
thinking about political expediency to- 
day. Iam thinking about the next gen- 
eration 20 years from now, 25 years from 
now. How could you hold Western Eu- 
rope with the whole of Eurasia and 
Africa in the hands of the Russians? 

We have adopted a dangerous policy 
in the Middle East and I want to discuss 
that very frankly. Nearly every Arab, 
every Moslem, with whom I talked hates 
communism, but he will join Russia be- 
fore he will join the United Nations and 
the United States in their ill-advised pol- 
icy in the Middle East. 

I think we should let the Middle East 
nations know that there will always be 
an Israel; that we will back Israel; but, 
at the same time we should guarantee to 
the Arab and the Moslem world that 
Israel is not going to be any further 
threat to the Arabic league of nations. 
They are alarmed over a country which 
cannot support its present population, 
with people still coming there from other 
parts of the world. 

I am talking facts now. I spoke with 
one of the most influential Arabs in the 
Middle East and I asked him, “Whom 
would you side with?” He said, “I hate 
Russia, but if war broke out I would have 
to fight on the side of the Russians.” 

There is a nationalist movement in 
Egypt today, in Iran last year, in Algiers, 
and today in Morocco. I will tell you 
why. It is because the Arabs and Mos- 
lems do not like our Middle East foreign 
policy. They are parading under na- 
tionalist colors backed by the Commu- 
nists. In due time they will throw off 
this cloak of nationalism and they will 
parade uncer the banner of communism. 
Then Western Europe will be helpless, 
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I want to point this out to you further. 
A man told me in Karachi that the Presi- 
dent of this country made a speech last 
year in which he stated that we needed to 
unite all of the religious peoples, and that 
he enumerated them, but left out the 
Moslems. I was told that this made the 
front page of practically every paper in 
the Middle East. There are 300,000,000 
Moslem and Arabian people. We need 
those people on our side, we need them 
to fight communism, if necessary, be- 
cause they know how to doit. They are 
good people who always leoked upon 
Russia as a threat. Now they fear the 
United Nations and America. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us come to 
Europe. Western Europe is very, very 
important. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Inreference to this 
question of religious line-up, there are at 
least seven great religions—Christian, 
Jewish, Mohammedan, Hindu, Buddhist, 
Taoist, Confucian. As I see it, by our 
operations in the Middle East we have 
certainly lost the support of the Mos- 
lems, as the gentleman just remarked. 
The Moslem influence runs from north 
Africa across Gibraltar all the way to 
the Philippines. 

I want to ask the gentleman, Does he 
believe we can make any progress what- 
soever in the Middle East and the Far 
East unless we show the greatest re- 
spect for the religious peoples of those 
five great religions who have as much 
faith in their religions and their culture 
as we have in ours? Would the gentle- 
man mind commenting on that? 

Mr.DORN. The gentleman is entirely 
correct. We must adopt a realistic, sane 
policy based upon conditions as they are, 
not as they should be. We have had too 
much of idealism. We must base our 
foreign policy on the beliefs and feelings 
of those people and their religion in that 
particular area. We must be realists 
and accept a given situation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman was 
kind enough to cend me a note that he 
was going to make this speech, and I 
appreciate it immensely. I would like 
to be sure I understand the gentleman 
clearly in respect to this Near East situ- 
ation. I understand the gentleman to 
say he wants the United States to de- 
clare that there. will continue to be an 
Israel, but he wants the United States 
to be sure that there will be no aggres- 
sive expansion of that small country. I 
agree with the gentleman. I would like 
to emphasize also what the gentleman 
has said about appeasement and ask the 
gentleman wheiher he agrees with me 
that if the Arab states made the price 
of their adherence to the west the un- 
conscionable and unjust destruction of 
this small state of Israel, that the gen- 
tleman would say thai, too, is appease- 
ment, and we should not knuckle under 
it and without being iniiaicated by any 
Arab leaders wo most irresponsibly may 
flirt with communism. The gentleman 
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should know, too, that the chronic pov- 
erty, illiteracy, and disease in Arab lands 
and the feudal conditions there are a big 
reason for the foment and that neither 
the west nor Israel should be made a 
scapegoat for this. 

Mr. DORN. I am not making any 
such statement; I would like to say to 
the gentleman from New York that Israel 
today is holding Galilee by military force 
in defiance of the United Nations and the 
United States, and if you are going to 
win the respect of 300,000,000 people in 
the Moslem and Arab world, we are 
going to have to see that both sides play 
fair and that these 55,000,000,000 barrels 
of untapped oil are not thrown into the 
war chest of the Communist regime. 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman, I am 
sure, knows that the Arabs openly and 
callously defied the U. N. by their inva- 
sion by force in organized armies of 
Israel. The present lines are armistice 
lines and the Arab states which were ag- 
gressors still are in territory they have 
no business in. Israel certainly is en- 
titled to the right of self defense. 

The main point I would like to agree 
with the gentleman on, and that is the 
last thing that the gentleman said, that 
we play the game fairly and squarely, no 
matter where it leads and without ap- 
peasement to anybody, and without being 
intimidated by any Arab leaders who 
most irresponsibly may flirt with com- 
munism., The gentleman would agree 
on that, I take it? 

Mr. DORN. We agree that America 
must be fair to both parties. I am only 


asking that we hear the Arab and Mos- 


lem side of the controversy also. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Javits] 
just called attention to the fact that the 
gentleman who is speaking sent him— 
and I think the gentleman sent it to 
all of us—notice that he was about to 
speak today. For myself, and I know 
for many Members on this side, I want 
to thank the gentleman for giving us 
that notice. Many of us want to be here 
on every occasion when the gentleman 
has a special order. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I wish my friend from 
South Carolina would clarify a point for 
me. In his remarks a few minutes ago he 
made reference to the Communist 
strength in the State of New York. 
What did he mean by that particular 
statement? 

Mr. DORN. I would like to say to the 
distinguished gentleman from [Illinois 
that I did not mean any reflection at all 
on the great State of New York. That 
is the State that produced the man who 
made the speech that I was referring to 
in the beginning of my speech—Alfred 
E. Smith; a real, true Democrat. 

Mr. PRICE. I think if the gentleman 
will look at his remarks, he will find he 
left a different inference. 

Mr. DORN. I appreciate your re- 
minder, 
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Mr. PRICE. And that New York State 
went for Dewey. 

Mr. DORN. That is exactly what I 
am talking about, and those votes that 
went for Henry Wallace are not going 
for a Republican or an old-line Democrat 
this time. 

Mr. PRICE. I think the gentleman 
should clarify his inference in his re- 
marks after he reads them. 

Mr. DORN. I wish to say this, as far 
as the great State of New York is con- 
cerned, the records of the FBI will show 
that there are many thousands of card- 
carrying Communists in New York City 
and fellow travelers and pinks. I do not 
want to inject sectionalism into this de- 
bate, but there are only 17 card-carrying 
Communists in the entire State of South 
Carolina according to FBI files. 

Mr. PRICE. I think the House knows 
what the gentleman was trying to infer, 
and I think he forgot that New York 
actually went for Dewey and not for a 
Democratic candidate. 

Mr. DORN. I knew they went for 
Dewey all along, and I also know that 
500,000 of the votes in New York, nor- 
wal Democratic, went to Henry Wal- 
ace. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUFFETT. A few minutes ago 
the gentleman spoke of a visit to the 
White House when the President ex- 
pressed skepticism over the danger of 
communism. Does the gentleman re- 
call the time in 1947 that was? 

a—- DORN. It was in the spring of 

Mr. BUFFETT. Was it before or after 
he made his speech? 

Mr. DORN. It is my recollection that 
it was before. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further: The gentle- 
man referred to New York, which hap- 
pens to be my State. My colleague has 
already straightened out the political 
situation. The gentleman will agree 
with me that that great State which has 
a@ population of 14 million has a popula- 
tion of something over seven times that 
of the gentleman’s very distinguished 
State. 

Mr. DORN. Almost identically seven 
times but the FBZ files show New York 
City has almost a thousand times more 
card-bearing Reds than South Carolina. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I add one other 
point, and that is that the State of New 
York contributes 20 percent of the Fed- 
eral taxes, and that from New York 
City alone one million men and women 
served in the Armed Forces. I think the 
United States can very well look to New 
York with pride as a State that is con- 
tributing very, very amply. 

I will tell the gentleman why I say this, 
ant I would like to emphasize this point: 
It is so popular for a lot of people, and 
I hope the gentleman will not fall into 
that error, just to say that everything 
that is “left” is in New York. Thatisa 
statement which gives an unfair impres- 
sion with respect to as cosmopolitan a 
city as New York and a State like New 
York State, but the great contributions 
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of our city and our State to all which is 
free and American must in all fairness at 
one and the same time be emphasized. 

Mr. DORN. I mentioned the contri- 
bution of the gentleman’s great State at 
the beginning of my speech. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DORN. If this country had fol- 
lowed Alfred E. Smith we would not be 
in the mess we are in today. I may say 
to the gentleman from New York that I 
have the greatest respect for his great 
State. New York produced Alexander 
Hamilton and was one of the Thirteen 
Original States. The American people 
will never forget New York State’s con- 
tribution to American democracy. The 
people of my State undoubtedly think 
well of New York as they supported 
Grover Cleveland, Al Smith, and Roose- 
velt at a ratio of 50 to 1. I will tell the 
gentleman another thing, too. If you 
will just nominate Douglas MacArthur, 
of New York City, you could count on 
some more South Carolina support. It 
is the greatest State in the American 
Union in many respects. It is true that 
it is the area where the melting pot is 
more in evidence than any section of 
America. I always like to go there, and 
I hope to go back there soon. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. The gentleman is 
making it increasingly clear to me what 
Louis Budenz meant when he said last 
year, “When I was editor of the Daily 
Worker, active in that Communist cell 
in New York, I knew that the No. 1 ob- 
jective of international communism was 


. to get rid of General MacArthur.” 


Mr. DORN. The gentleman is exactly 
correct. I have known that for a long 
time. The No. 1 enemy of communistic 
expansion and Communist aggression 
was Douglas MacArthur. It is also 
strange to me that he was removed by 
American hands. 

I talked with General MacArthur in 
Tokyo 4 cays before he was removed from 
command. I was the only American in 
the continental limits of the United 
States at the time of his removal who 
had talked to General MacArthur so re- 
cently. I came back to Washington, 
after MacArthur had so graciously given 
me an hour and a half of his time. 

I am glad the gentleman brought this 
point up. I called the White House in 
Washington. I talked with the secre- 
tary to the President of the United 
States. I said, “I am an old-time Demo- 
crat. I think it is my duty to give the 
President a rerort on what I saw in the 
Far East.” He said he thought that was 
a wonderful idea and would call me back 
the next morning about an appointment. 

However, that night and the next 
morning the newspapers quoted me as 
saying that MacArthur was a fine, Chris- 
tian gentleman, but what a mistake on 
my part if I wanted to gain the ear of 
the President of this country. My office 
received a call the next day stating that 
the President would be busy for weeks. 

It reminded me of a statement I read 
by a German genera! who was inter- 
rogated after the last waz. He said that 
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Hitler became a menace to the world, 
a fiend, and a beast when he snut him- 
self off from the people from whence he 
had sprung; when he refused to see the 
ordinary, common people of Germany. 
Then the downfall of Germany was as- 
sured. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RHODES. May I ask the gentle- 
man if he is going to devote any of his 
remarks to what the policy should be, 
and make some definite suggestion as to 
what should be done? 

Mr. DORN. Iam coming to that right 
now. I thank the gentleman very 
much. 

Mr. Speaker, in the Far East we need 
a strong Japan, a rearmed Japan so as 
to relieve the pressure on American 
manpower and on the American econ- 
omy. We need the Philippines to be in 
that alliance. I believe there is suffi- 
cient manpower and sufficient will power 
in the Far East, of its own accord, to 
stop communism without the vast ex- 
penditure of American money. There 
is one thing I do wish to say: You can- 
not buy friendshir with money. You 
cannot buy love with money. I was in 
India along with my _ distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee. I did 
not find anyone who would not admit 
that only one person out of a thousand 
in India ever heard about American 
grain being sent to India. Why? Be- 
cause 90 percent of the Indian people 
are illiterate. They cannot read or 
write. How could they know about 
American grain being sent to India 
when they are ruled by a master who is 
taking the grain and turning it over to 
his henchmen and his political advisors, 
and his wealthy merchants? While that 
is going on, the poor people of India are 
lying dying in the streets, as we saw 
them on the streets in Calcutta. So, Mr. 
Speaker, we need. a forthright policy in 
the Far East. We need to let commu- 
nism know that we are aware of their 
plans to consolidate the Far East. 
Then, in the Middle East we need to lis- 
ten to the Arab and Moslem world as 
well as the others. In Western Europe, 
Western Europe cannot be defended 
without the cooperation of Germany, 
Spain, and Turkey. Western Europe 
has enough manpower and has enough 
industrial capacity, if they had the will 
power and stamina and patriotism that 
they ought to have, to stop communism 
in Europe of their own accord. 

I regretted very much the other day to 
see the President make some side remark 
about Franco of Spain. I want to tell 
you the truth abcut Franco. If Franco 
of Spain had not remained neutral in 
November 1942—on November 8, he could 
have destroyed thousands of American 
lives and disrupted the invasion of North 
Africa. The main point is that he did 
not do that, he remained neutral. He 
has rendered his service to the free world. 
Why can he not get the recognition that 
he deserves? He may be a dictator; yes. 
I am not arguing that point. But, I say 
that he has already contributed to the 
entire free world. His 30 divisions in 
Spain do not have one single Communist 
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officer in them. The Communist Party 
is outlawed in Spain, and Franco speaks 
for many millions of South and Central 
Americans who dislike communism. We 
need those people, and we need the pro- 
gressive German people before Western 
Europe can be defended. The largest 
party in France and Italy is the Com- 
munist Party. That is certainly not true 
of Germany or Spain. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. Iam delighted to yield to 
the gentlewoman from the great State 
of New York. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Is it not also a 
fact that Prime Minister Churchill paid 
a very glowing tribute to Franco in which 
he said that if it had not been for his 
help in keeping Spain neutral, things 
would have gone very hard for the allies 
and is it not a fact that he has always 
maintained that position? : 

Mr. DORN. The gentlewoman from 
New York is exactly correct. I read that 
in Churchill’s writings myself. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I am delighted to yield 
to my good friend from New York. 

Mr. KEARNEY. I congratulate the 
gentleman on the splendid statement 
that he is making. I would like to go 
back to the Korean situation. I ask the 
gentleman if he does not believe with me 
that in this so-called police action in 
Korea, that the burden of service and 
the burden of the war, as I call it, should 
be more evenly shouldered by the United 
Nations than it is today? In other 
words, in the so-called police action in 
Korea today, does not the gentleman be- 
lieve with me that the burden of carry- 
ing the fight in Korea should be evenly 
shouldered by the United Nations who 
are participants instead of letting the 
United States of America carry the 
greater share of the burden? 

Mr. DORN. The gentleman from 
New York is correct about that. It is 
far from a police action. The Korean 
war is one of the bitterest and most ter- 
rible wars in world history. When I 
was there about 400,000 Allied troops 
were locked in desperate combat with 
a million Communists. It is a major war. 
Our total casualties are nearer 200,000 
than 100,000. If I recall correctly, Amer- 
ica, when I was over there, had 250,000 
troops in Korea. I think the entire Unit- 
ed Nations’ contribution, aside from the 
United States and South Korea, was 
23,000. I know we have contributed 
more than 90 or 95 percent of all the 
equipment and all the manpower, ex- 
cepting South Korean troops, but yet 
we refuse to use the splendid troops of 
Chiang Kai-shek of Nationalist China. 

Many people talk about Chiang Kai- 
shek. Did you know that today For- 
mosa is considered one of the best gov- 
erned little islands in the world? Prob- 
ably more free from corruption than 
Washington, D. C.; probably more free 
from corruption than many other 
places in the world.’ Those are the cold, 
bald facts. For the first time in history 
they are exporting large quantities of 
rice. That does not stack up with the 
picture of corruption, crookedness, and 
weakness of Chiang Kai-shek that has 
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been painted by some people. Person- 
ally, I think he ranks with MacArthur 
and Winston Churchill as the greatest 
men of the past decade. He fought a 
war for America against Japan for many 
years. We should never cease being 
grateful to Chiang Kai-shek and Mad- 
ame Chiang. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. One of 
our colleagues asked the gentleman what 
he would advocate for the future. Am I 
correct in this understanding: that the 
gentleman is saying in substance that we 
should, taking the advice of MacArthur 
and other military experts, the advice of 
those who know something about the 
amount which we can contribute in dol- 
lars and munitions of war, establish a 
line that would be adequate for our de- 
fense, and which we had some prospect 
of holding? If that is not right I would 
like to have the gentleman restate it. 

Mr. DORN. I would like to state to 
the distinguished gentleman that he is 
correct; that if America continues in the 
present policy of spending money all over 
the world, literally billions of dollars, 
that is the surest road to bankruptcy 
and the road that the Communists wish 
us to follow. What I am trying to say 
is that Western Europe can defend itself 
without American manpower. Germany, 
Spain, Turkey, Greece, the Scandinavian 
countries, Belgium, Holland, France, and 
Italy, if they really wanted to, could 
raise a great army and they could defend 
Western Europe with a minimum of 
American assistance and a minimum of 
American manpower. 

Yes; Europe is very, very important. 
It is one of the four key areas of the 
world—that and nothing more. I believe 
Western Europe should be kept on the 
side of the free world. They should be 
encouraged to stand firm. They can, 
with determination and will power es- 
sential for any nation’s survival, stand 
up against Russia on equal terms. I 
would suggest that America go all out in 
Europe to this extent and encourage the 
countries of Western Europe to bring 
Germany, Spain, Turkey, and Greece 
into the Atlantic Pact at once. 

I noticed in the paper yesterday where 
we are going along with France in keep- 
ing Germany out of the Atlantic Pact 
as an equal partner. I think if we are 
going to stop communism we must insist 
that Western Europe does its share. 

Let us have no half-hearted defense in 
this great theater of the world. But let 
us go out and encourage the people who 
will really fight. These 30 divisions of 
Franco’s great army, and the armies of 
Turkey and Germany can stop commu- 
nism in Europe if they get proper co- 
operation from France and Italy. 

We cannot buy friendship with money. 
The love for democracy and freedom 
must come from within the individual. 
If the free nations have the determina- 
tion and the will power to exist, they 
can defeat communism. The nations of 
Western Europe must be made to under- 
stand that the entire free world will 
crumble if the economy of America col- 
lapses. American economy has reached 
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the breaking point. We cannot con- 
tinue annually to increase taxes and to 
increase the national budget. If we are 
spending 75 percent of our budget for 
nationel defense, then certainly the 
countries of Western Europe can spend 
more than 20 to 30 percent of theirs. If 
we are collecting 95 percent of our na- 
tional income tax levy, then certainly 
the French and Italians can collect more 
than 30 percent of theirs. If the United 
States is willing to spend billions of dol- 
lars for the defense of the free world, 
then certainly France should be called 
upon to stop any further taxation of 
American airfields and equipment put 
there to defend them. Italy should be 
told to stop building ships for Poland 
and Russia. If industrial production in 
England, France, and Italy is today 50 
percent higher than it was in 1938, then 
surely they should be expected to turn 
out more than a fourth the amount of 
armament they manufactured in 1938. 
America has spent billions of dollars for 
the free world. Yet England, France, 
and Italy are faced with great economic 
crises, thus indicating the basic funda- 
mental problem is still there. America 
must demand more effort on the part of 
our allies, 

I was tuld, while in Turkey, that 
every able-bodied Turk wou'd rather die 
on the hills of his country than see it 
engulfed by communism. I was told 
also that Turkey offered the United 
States six divisions of troops to be used 
anywhere in the world. All America 
had to do was to equip the men. This 
generous offer was refused by the lead- 
ership in Washington. Yet these troops 
could secure the Suez Canal or could 
bolster our armies in Korea. 

Now, before I forget it, I wish to men- 
tion the importance of Alaska. I visited 
that great and wonderful Territory 
twice in 1951. Last year, in the spring 
of the year, I was told that 20 Russian 
planes were seen in one formation in 
sight of United States territory in Alaska, 
thus indicating large Russian air bases, 
large Russian troop concentrations close 
by. You know and I know that if Rus- 
sia struck out of the mist of the north 
and seized one airfield in Alaska, Minne- 
apolis, Chicago, Detroit, and the great 
industrial heart of America would im- 
mediately be open to atomic attack. 

Yes. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asked me about a program. Let us 
strengthen Alaska, and protect the great 
heart of the free world, which is the 
United States of America itself. You 
have flown that route from Minneapolis 
to Alaska. You know how close it is. 
If you let one of those airfields fall into 
the hands of the Communists and they 
start bombing the cities of this country, 
we will become so alarmed that we will 
try to rush a million men to Alaska, most 
of our Air Force, and you would lose 
Europe and the Far East simultaneously. 
The Japanese proved that in the last 
war. With 5,000 men on Kiska they im- 
mobilized a hundred thousand Amer- 
icans, countless planes, ships, and sub- 
Marines; and we tried to build a high- 
way to Alaska costing millions of dollars, 
All that because the Japanese landed 
5,000 men, Suppose the Russians land 
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a hundred thousand; personally, I think 
they could; what about Europe? What 
about the Far East? What about the 
Middle East? You will lose them. 

I will be delighted to yield to my friend 
from Alaska who knows I am telling the 
truth to you today. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Iam happy to have 
the gentleman outline to the House the 
strategic significance of Alaska; and I 
am very frank to tell this House that the 
loss of the great air base in Alaska could 
— the loss of the United States it- 
se 


Mr. DORN. That is exactly right. 
Where deo Russia and the United States 
have a common boundary? Is it the far- 
off thirty-eighth parallel in Korea? Is 
it the Danube or the Rhine in Europe? 
Your country has a common boundary 
with the Red, atheistic, godless Soviets 
in the Bering Sea of Alaska. 

Why do we go all over the world build- 
ing bases and bolstering the defense of 
the whole world and neglecting our own? 
I thank the gentleman from Alaska for 
his contribution. We must make Alaska 
impregnable to attack. 

Let me bring out this one other 
thought and if.I have time I will be de- 
lighted to yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois and the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan. I 
wish to say this: At Yalta and Tehran, 
with the greatest air force in the world, 
with the greatest navy in the world, with 
the greatest army in the world, we could 
have demanded and gotten the terms we 
wanted. Today we can get the terms we 
want in Western Europe from our allies, 
We still hold the whip hand. Let us en- 
courage, or, if necessary, demand that 
France and Italy contribute more to the 
war effort and bring Spain and Germany 
to a common defense of Western Europe. 

Let us adopt a forthright, positive, of- 
fensive policy in the Far East. Use the 
Japanese. They are 90 percent literate. 
They have the world’s greatest pool of 
skilled labor outside of the United States. 
Let us make use of it in making our posi- 
tion secure in the Far East. 

Do not forget that in the last war the 
Japanese jumped off from Formosa and 
conquered Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Malaya, Burma, the Philippines, rolled 
into New Guinea, and overran :nost of 
the Pacific from the strategic island. 

Oh, yes, Mr. Speaker, we can stop com- 
munism without bankrupting America. 
Let us encourage the other people to do 
their part and, if necessary, demand that 
they do it. Then, here is the key to our 
own defense in this country. We cannot 
continue to spend $80,000,000,000 an- 
nually for our national budget; we just 
cannot stand it. We caa trim our mili- 
tary budget; we can do it and have a bet- 
ter national defense than we have today 
by concentrating on the one thing that 
Russia fears more than anything on 
earth, strategic American air power 
loaded with the atomic bomb, of which 
we have an abundance. This is the only 
deterrent, Mr. Speaker, that we have 
against Russian aggression today. They 
do not mind our few ground troops in 
Europe. You know, and I know, that the 
Red army could sweep to the Channel 
any time they wanted to; but they are 
afraid, those masters in the Kremlin are 
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afraid of bombs falling on the cities of 
Russia, exposing their incompetence and 
their weakness. That is the threat they 
fear. Let us strengthen that great arm 
and cut down this military budget of 
sending troops all over the world; let us 
keep a good navy, keep a highly mecha- 
nized mobile army that can be rushed to 
Alaska or rushed to any other key area 
in the world, -and concentrate on the 
greatest air force in the world. 

How did England control the world 
for 400 years for peace? With the 
British Navy. 

How did Rome control the world for 
500 years for peace? With the Roman 
legion, one great instrumentality of war. 

Let us abandon this negative foreign 
policy, this foolish military policy, of 
scattering troops all over the world, this 
balanced-forces concept. 

Yes, we have men in the Pentagon, 
too, who want to go back to Tipperary, 
who want to probably sing “Over There” 
on Piccadilly Circus, because they can- 
not conceive that there are other areas 
in the world more important, and that 
Russia today is fashioning the doom of 
Western Europe by gaining the strategic 
minerals of the Far East and Middle 
East. 

My plea to you is to exercise more in- 
fluence in foreign affairs. You are the 
key to the world situation. We should 
not surrender our sovereignty. The peo- 
ple of America are looking to Congress 
to protect them from a bureaucratic dic- 
tatorship. They are looking to us to 
save America from world unions and alli- 
ances with nations who only wish to 
share our wealth. 

Yes, we can save America, this Con- 
gress can save it. I saw in the paper 
yesterday that Dr. Galloway of the Con- 
gressional Library said, and he is a statis- 
tician—he was just giving you the facts— 
that $0 percent of the laws are made by 
the executive branch of the Government. 
That certainly was not true in the early 
history of America. My admonition to 
you is to rise up today, and be counted. 
Give this country a foreign policy, give 
this country a military policy that will 
weather the present crisis. 

Let me say to you that it is not too 
late, we can do it, but if we continue to 
be dominated, and I am talking about 
this body here, by “‘striped-pants diplo- 
mats” and “Tipperary” generals, Amer- 
ica does not have much prospect for the 
future. I have confidence in this Ccn- 
gress; I believe you will rise to the occa- 
sion, and save America before it is too 
late. 

The American people cannot be taxed 
any more. We have reached the bottom 
of the barrel. We have reached the line 
beyond which this country cannot go. 
If we go beyond that line the economy 
of America will be shaken and will prob- 
ably collapse. Look at the money that 
has been saved, if I may say to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, and I hope he has 
saved some in the last 10 years, it has 
depreciated in value. The value of the 
American dollar is being destroyed 
through this policy of trying to buy the 
friendship of the whole world, by trying 
to buy the love of countries all over the 
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world, and by trying to do things that 
they should do for themselves. 

Standing here I recall the words of a 
late United States Senator that we might 
well remember: 

Democratic institutions exist by reason of 
their virtue. If ever they fall, it will be when 
we have forgotten the past, become indiffer- 
ent to the present, and utterly reckless as to 
the future. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iilinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say not as a 
Republican, but just as an American, 
that it takes a great deal of courage of 
conviction to come here under the cir- 
cumstances that the gentleman from 
South Carolina has and is willing to lay 
them down as he sees them. It seems 
to me that in America today a man of 
this caliber should certainly be congrat- 
ulated for being willing to take the stand 
that he be counted. I for one want to 
extend my congratulations to him for 
this very excellent and able presenta- 
tion. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. May I say 
that the gentleman has done honor to 
the man for whom he is named. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I want to refer to 
the resources of the Near East and Far 
East. The highest intelligence of our 
military informs me that Russia is mak- 
ing a drive for the control of 60,000,000 
tons of oil and 500,000,000 tons of steel 
and that she hopes to get most of the oil 
out of the Middle East. Then I go to 
the Petroleum Association and men of 
this country and they tell me it is their 
understanding that between 50 and 75 
percent of the known oil reserves of the 
world are located in the Middle East. 
Does the gentleman have any informa- 
tion on that? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BurnsIpE). The time of the gentleman 
from South Carolina has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for five ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. A representative of the 
Texas and Standard Oil Companies told 
me in the Middle East that he had sur- 
veyed the largest oil fields in North 
America; that they are minute compared 
to the fantastic oil fields and abundance 
of oil in the Middle East. 

I have been reliably informed also 
that in Moscow they are training 150 
witch doctors, now mind you, to send 
them to the jungles of Africa to pave the 
way for the advent of communism, thus 
emphasizing that Russia is not presently 
interested in feeding the worn out coun- 
tries of Western Europe. They would 
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rather have America do that. They are 
driving for the strategic materials, and 
in 20 years she can take Western Europe. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. With the influ- 
ence of Moscow moving down through 
China, back of Thailand, through Bur- 
ma, into the Malay States, Singapore 
and Indonesia, I am informed that their 
intention is to take over the rubber, the 
tin, and the oil of that new Indonesian 
Republic area. 

Mr. DORN. That is exactly right, and 
also the illiterate masses of manpower 
that they need for cannon fodder so that 
they can send into Western Europe, as 
Genghis Khan did 600 years ago, vast 
hordes. I would like to say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan—I do not know 
whether it was Lenin who said the road 
to Paris is through Peking—but I do 
believe this: That the road to Paris is 
through Peking, Singapore, Calcutta, 
Damascus, Cairo, and Casablanca, and I 
do know that all you have to do is to go 
back and read the Communist literature 
by these planners of world conquest, and 
there you will read the same thing—that 
they wish to take the Far East and the 
Middle East first. 

Mr. Speaker, we are not supporting 
Western Europe and the Far East just 
for our protection alone. The United 
States could abandon the free world, 
maintain a good navy and a great air 
force, and exist indefinitely behind the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. We have 
helped the people of the world so they 
can remain free. We are only asking 
in return that they contribute maximum 
effort. 

So there will be no doubt in the mind 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, I 
will summarize again. We need a strong 
Germany, Spain, and Turkey to restore 
the balance of power in Europe. These 
countries working closely with England, 
France, Italy, and the smaller nations 
would have sufficient strength to deter 
Red aggression. A rearmed Germany, 
with Spain and Turkey, would eliminate 
the necessity of large American-troop 
concentrations in Europe. This policy 
would lessen the strain on American 
economy and manpower. These nations 
are the key to the defense of Western 
Europe. 

In the Far East we should give the 
green light to Japan. A rearmed Japan, 
allied with the Philippines, Nationalist 
China, and Australia and the southeast 
Asia republics, could stop Communist 
advances in the Far East. This also 
would lessen the drain on our economy. 

In the Middle East we must not for- 
get that the Arabs and Moslems are the 
key to that area. 

With this strategic plan in effect our 
enormous military budget can be cut. 
We could eliminate the necessity of 
ground troops all over the world and con- 
centrate on our Air Force. The only 
deterrent to Russia now, or in the near 
future, is our Air Force and our atomic 
science. The remaining free areas of 
the world have manpower and poten- 
tial industrial capacity. America’s con- 
tribution should only be our Navy and 
overwhelming air superiority. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I want to join my 
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colleagues in thanking the gentleman 
for the forthright presentation he has 
made here today. 

Mr. DORN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. REED of New York. I desire to 
express the same sentiments. 

Mr. DORN. I thank the gentleman. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Arizona {[Mr. Murpock] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


HON. CARL HAYDET 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Arizona was 40 years old last 
Valentine’s Day. Arizona, the youngest 
State in the Union, was formally ad- 
mitted on February 14, 1912, and thus 
was one of Uncle Sam’s valentines. The 
State of Oregon was admitted on Valen- 
tine’s Day at an earlier date and for that 
reason the nickname “Valentire State” 
has not been applied to Arizona and we 
have had to use some other equally ap- 
propriate nickname. Since the new State 
was admitted on the 14th of February 
her Representative in this Chamber was 
sworn in soon after that date. In fact, 
Car. HayDEn, the first Congressman from 
the new State of Arizona, took oath of 
office on February 19, exactly 40 years 
ago today. It would be appropriate for 
me to use the time today either to dis- 
cuss the significance of the forty-eftghth 
State admitted on February 14, 1912, or 
to indicate briefly the significance of the 
legislative career of Arizona’s first Con- 
gressman who took the oath of office in 
this well 40 years ago today. I will at- 
tempt to do the latter. First let me speak 
of our colleague’s father. 

Cart HayDeEN is a worthy son of a 
worthy father. Without attempting to 
trace his lineage on the distaff side of 
the family I do want to indicate at the 
outset and very briefly why I speak of 
Charles Trumbull Hayden as a worthy 
father of Cart HAayDEN who has for 40 
years been such an influential Member 
of this Congress. 

Charles Trumbull Hayden, father of 
CaRL HAYDEN, illustrates, in his migra- 
tion westward, much that was typical of 
the American pioneer, as he moved from 
New England to Missouri and on into the 
far Southwest. He had that shrewd 
business ability so characteristic of the 
New England Yankee, and with it the 
sterling character and hard-headed busi- 
ness judgment which brought him to the 
West and enabled him to play a signifi- 
cant part in the development of the West. 
Yes, he taught school for a while—what 
early American statesman did not have 
such an experience? He was an adven- 
turous spirit and a shrewd trader. 
Charles Trumbull Hayden, Carl's father, 
was attracted by the profitable traffic 
with the Spanish settlements even at a 
time when it was an illicit trade. He 
ventured into the commerce of the 
prairies and helped to establish the 
Santa Fe Trail across the plains from 
the great bend of the Missouri River 
long before there was a Kansas City, a 
trail which reached to Taos, Santa Fe, 
and extended beyond even to the Old 
Pueblo of Tucson and to the Spanish 
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settlements on the Pacific coast around 
a hamlet now known as Los Angeles. 

When Charles Trumbull Hayden first 
started in on this venturesome but lucra- 
tive traffic the Stars and Stripes had not 
yet been carried into that area and the 
whole Pacific Southwest, including Cali- 
fornia, was yet under another flag. As 
a merchant, Charles Trumbull Hayden 
had as much influence in tapping the 
economic resources of this Spanish realm 
as did the fur traders who searched for 
pelts in all the western streams. All of 
this was contrary to the spirit of Spanish 
colonial law and of Mexican law and 
regulation. That is why I call it at one 
time an illicit trade. But the Spanish 
and Mexican people throughout the area 
we call the Pacific Southwest wanted the 
Yankee goods brought to them by cov- 
ered wagon over the prairies and plains 
and had goods which were needed in the 
States. This commerce was a forerunner 
of the political union which made that 
land a part of our country today. If we 
were to center Charles Trumbull Hay- 
den’s efforts upon any one State I would 
say without hesitancy that Charles 
Trumbull Hayden deserves to be called 
the father of Arizona more than does 
any other man in the history of that 
State. 

A sister of our colleague Cart HaypEN 
showed me a letter written by her father 
about 110 years ago which was an order 
on certain firms in New England for 
merchandise which he as a trader needed 
for sale in the Spanish settlements, and 
this was while those Spanish settlements 


were still under the flag of the Republic 
of Mexico. A few of the articles listed 
for sale will give some idea of the nature 
of the commerce. Of course, he or- 
dered hardware, cutlery, and such manu- 
factured goods that could not be ob- 
tained even from Mexico City, to say 


nothing of Spanish ports. That hints 
at the reason why the Spanish settle- 
ments were so eager to trade with Mis- 
sourians, The articles of commerce 
which Hayden distributed at the west- 
ern end of the Santa Fe Trail were fur- 
ther indicated by the many dozens of 
decks of playing cards contained in this 
order and many dozens of English-Span- 
ish dictionaries. But the item of the 
invoice which mostly appealed to me 
was two dozen Seth Thomas clocks. 
These clocks you remember were oper- 
ated by weights but Mr. Hayden directed 
that instead of having solid weights of 
metal that the clocks in his shipment 
should have a special kind of weight. 
Instead of being solid metal they should 
be cylindrical pails of such a size that 
when filled with sand they would oper- 
ate the clock. Thus he saved the differ- 
ence in weight which then as now is 
responsibie for a large share of the cost 
of eastern merchandise sold in the far 
West. 

Charles Trumbull Hayden had a store 
at the Old Pueblo of Tucson in Arizona 
Territory. In extending his business 
ventures from Tucson to Prescott he 
passed through the virtually uninhabited 
valley, which we call today the Valley 
of the Sun, and came to a river skirting 
two smal mountains or buttes. He 
climbed the larger butte and surveyed 
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the landscape. To his keen eye and 
practical judgment it occurred that the 
level, rich land round about would be- 
come some day highly productive and 
that there was natural provision for 
water-power , So he 

this would be a good place to establish 
a grist mill or flour mill, which he later 
did. The immediate need, however, was 
for a ferry to cross the turbulent stream 
and that he located first and the town 
became known as Hayden's Ferry. Later 
its name was changed to Tempe. 

Cart Haypven, about whom I arose to 
speak, was the first white child born 
in this town at the foot of the butte 
which was first called Hayden’s Ferry 
and later Tempe. It would take more 
than the time allotted me to indicate 
the significant part played by Car. Hay- 
DEN’s father as a pioneer, as a practical 
dreamer, and as a builder in the West, 
therefore, I will now turn to his dis- 
tinguished son Carl. 

Cart Hayven, who took the oath as 
Representative in the well of this House 
40 years ago today, grew up under fron- 
tier conditions and has gained funda- 
mental knowledge of this remarkable 
region from having lived in it and hav- 
ing fought to overcome its difficulties 
and to improve its opportunities. When 
Arizona was admitted as a State Car. 
HAYDEN was acting as sheriff of Mari- 
copa County and he was a good peace of- 
ficer, so good in fact that the people fig- 
ured he would make an equally good 
Congressman as Arizona’s one and only 
Representative in this body. Congress- 
man HayDEN may not have known too 
much about parliamentary procedure 
and the rules of this great deliberative 


body back in 1912 but he knows them . 


now and is able to smile today about how 
he got his first bill passed on the unan- 
imous-consent calendar. As he tells it 
he probably made more elaborate prep- 
aration to discuss the merits of that 
bill than he has ever made for any bill 
in the subsequent 40 years. He admits 
that he was greatly surprised that the 
bill passed without his prize speech. 

Cart Haypen served as the one and 
only Congressman from the new State 
of Arizona from February 19, 1912. to 
March 4, 1927. Sinee March 4, 1927, 
until the present good hour he has been 
one of Arizona’s Senators and is now 
the senior Senator from Arizona and one 
of the Senators with the greatest se- 
niority in the United States Senate. He 
was beloved by his colleagues in the 
House and he has come to be equally 
beloved by his colleagues in the Senate, 
What constructive work has he done that 
we may designate him a worthy son of 
his worthy father? 

Cart HayYbeEn is as much of a pioneer as 
was his father, but, of course, in a slight- 
ly different way. Carl has become 
thoroughly acquainted with the West 
and not merely his own little corner in 
Arizona. He was a student at Stanford 
University and became as well ac- 
quainted with the golden State of Cali- 
fornia as with the copper State of Ari- 
zona. That knowledge was not limited 
to mining matters but to every vital con- 
cern of these States. It would be hard 
to name any Member of this Congress 
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from the State of California who has 
had more to do in the growth and de- 
velopment of the golden State during 
the last 40 years than has Cart Haypen. 
He has pioneered in western development 
Officially, a thousand times more effec- 
tively than his father could do indi- 
vidually and unofficially. No doubt 
Charles Trumbull Hayden dreamed of 
doing many of the same things his dis- 
tinguished son, Carl, has unostenta- 
tiously, ploddingly, but persistently ac- 
complished. 

Cart Haypen has known Indians all 
his life from living among them. He 
knows why his father’s many business 
trips threugh hostile Apache country al- 
ways escaped harm. The attitude of 
both father and son toward Indians was 
not of the sob-sister, emotional kind, 
but rather it was the down-to-earth, 
practical, genuine friendliness toward 
these primitive neighbors, with a sincere 
wish to help them. If I were an Ameri- 
can Indian I would rather have Car. 
Haypen determine the Government 
philosophy and action toward my peo- 
ple than any leader of opposing forces, 
such as the “turn them loose” group or 
the “perpetuate the primitive” school. 
In my judgment, Cart Haypen’s efforts 
toward our Indians have added up to 
practical humanitarianism. 

In the matter of highway building 
Cart Haypen’s influence has been wide 
and significant. He is very much alive 
today and does not need a material 
monument, but if and when he does he 
has it in thousands of miles of good 
paved highways through a dozen western 
States where the highway systems have 
been deeply impressed with his touch. 
He is largely responsible for the present 
formula for the division of highway 
funds so that the western, sparsely set- 
tled, public-land States get a wise pro- 
portion of revenue, in fact, a much 
larger proportion relative to population 
than do the older eastern States. He 
has worked very effectively to shape 
public-highway policy. 

His father began irrigation in the 
Valley of the Sun. Carl, as Congress- 
man and now Senator, has muztiplied 
his father’s efforts more than a thou- 
sandfold. Senator Haypen sees oppor- 
tunity for creating new wealth through 
Federal investment, through highways, 
through flood control, through reclama- 
tion, all of which will increasingly add to 
the Nation's wealth. Nor has he done 
this in any narrow provincial spirit. One 
of the last statements made to me by 
the Honorable Richard J. Welch was an 
appraisal of how much he and his State 
owed to Senator Cart Haypen. The 
same can be said by many of you from 
the extreme northwest concerning CaRL 
Haypen’s broad statesmanship. Other 
States as well as Arizona may well take 
pleasure in noting 40 years of Cari 
HayDEN’s service in House and Senate 
of the American Congress. 

In concluding this brief appraisal and 
felicitation let me say that the great 
West has been very fortunate in having 
in the Congress of the United States, in 
the House of Representatives and in the 
Senate a man of the character and 
caliber of Cart Haypen. Always in a 
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position of great influence, well fortified 
by intimate knowledge and prompted by 
his great zeal for making the Far West 
all that his father hoped it to be, Car. 
Haypen has made it fortunate that his 
father left New England to become an 
adopted son of the West. I have spoken 
of Charles Trumbull Hayden as a man 
with a vision. The vision could not be 
materialized within his own lifetime, but 
it has been largely materialized through 
the influence of his son, the distinguished 
senior Senator of Arizona, CARL HAYDEN, 
by his long years of service in this 
Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extended remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Patten (at the request of Mr. 
Yorty) and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Yorty in four instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 

Mr. Evins in two instances. 

Mr. Morano (at the request of Mr. 
PATTERSON.) 

Mr. PaTtTerson in three instances. 

Mr. Patterson and to include extrane- 
ous matter, which is estimated by the 
Public Printer to cost $210. 

Mr. Dotuiiver and to include a report 
from the Iowa Development Commission. 

Mr. Scupper (at the request of Mr. 
Hunter) and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. Woop of Idaho and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California and to in- 
clude a report on guayule rubber. 

Mr. Case and to include an address. 

Mr. Situ of Kansas in two instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Harrison of Wyoming in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Van Zanvt (at the request of Mr. 
CANFIELD) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BaKEwELt (at the request of Mr. 
CANFIELD) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CANFIELD and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Javits in four instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. DonouveE in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. PHILBIN in two instances. 

Mr. Mutter in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Coupert (at the request of Mr. 
KEARNEY). 

Mr. SHarer in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Price (at the request of Mr. Roc- 
ERs of Colorado) and to include an 
article. 

Mr. Witt1aMs of Mississippi and to in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. E.tiott and to include an article. 

Mr. Benper in four instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. DurHam and to include a speech 
mace by Mr. Austin last week. 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


8.759. An act to extend to screen vehicle 
contractors benefits accorded star-route con- 
tractors with respect to the renewal of con- 
tracts and adjustment of contract pay. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Deane (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack), for the remainder of this 
week, on account of illness. 

Mr. Horan (at the request of Mr. Mack 
of Washington), on account of death in 
his family. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1173. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1951, pursuant to the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act (31 U. S. C. 841) (H. 
Doc. No. 366); to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1174. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting the 
audit report of Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1951, pursuant to the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act (31 U. S. C. 841) (H. Doc. 
No. 367); to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, and ordered 
to be printed. 

1175. A letter from the Acting Adminis- 
trator. Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
transmitting copies of the report on the 
Government-owned tin smelter at Texas 
City, Tex.; and thé program for the pur- 
chase and sale of tin metal in the United 
States, pursuant to Public Law 125, Eight- 
ieth Congress; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

1176. A letter from the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters, transmitting the official 
report of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters for the year 1951; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

1177. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed joint resolution entitled, “Joint 
resolution to continue in effect certain stat- 
utory provisions for the duration of the 
national emergency proclaimed December 
16, 1950, and 6 months thereafter, notwith- 
standing the termination of the existing 
state of war (H. Doc. No. 368); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 
printed. 

1178. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Cruz Del Toro-Camposano, file No. A- 
7392151T CR 33838, and requesting that it 
be withdrawn from those before the Con- 
gress and returned to the jurisdiction of the 
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Department of Justice; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1179. A letter from the Secretary, National 
Park Trust Fund Board, National Park Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior, transmitting 
the report for the National Park Trust Fund 
Board for the fiscal year 1951, pursuant to 
section 6 of an act approved July 10, 1935 
(49 Stat. 477; 16 U. S. C. 19); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1180. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report on the activi- 
ties of the Department of the Interior in 
providing assistance to public school dis- 
tricts serving areas in which the construction 
of projects or features of projects, by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, cast an undue bur- 
den upon the facilities of such districts, pur- 
suant to section 2 of the act of June 29, 1948 
(62 Stat. 1108; 43 U. S. C. 1946 ed., Supp. II, 
sec. 385b); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

1181. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled, “A bill to authorize the 
transfer of hospitals and related facilities 
between the Veterans’ Administration and 
the Department of Defense, and for other 


purposes”; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1851. An act to assist in preventing aliens 
from entering or remaining in the United 
States illegally; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1377). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. H.R.1511. A bill granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Mid Valley Bridge Co., 
Hidalgo, Tex., its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Rio Grande: without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1378). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. House Joint Resolution 108. Joint 
resolution providing for recognition and en- 
dorsement of the International Trade Fair 
and Inter-American Cultural and Trade Cen- 
ter in New Orelans, La.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1379). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 2470. A bill granting 
the consent of Congress to the States of 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming to negotiate and 
enter into a compact for the disposition, al- 
location, diversion, and apportionment of the 
waters of the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1380). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 6690. A bill to facilitate civil-service 
appointment of persons who lost opportunity 
therefor because of service in the Armed 
Forces after June 30, 1950, and to provide 
certain benefits upon appointment; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. BEALL (by request) : 

H. R. 6€91. A bill to prohibit the sale in 
the District of Columbia of chicks, ducklings, 
and young rabbits during the 3-week period 
before and after Easter; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 6692. A bijl to amend section 303 
of the Tariff Act of 1930; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRYSON: 

H. R. 6693. A bill to amend section 17 of 
the Contract Settlement Act of 1944 so as to 
authorize the payment of fair compensation 
to persons informally contracting to deliver 
certain strategic or critical minerals or metals 
in cases of failure to recover reasonable costs; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6694. A bill to amend section 6 of 
the Contract Settlement Act of 1944 so as to 
provide for fair compensation amendments 
to World War II formal contracts for delivery 
of certain strategic or critical minerals or 
metals; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 6695. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, entitled, “Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure,” with respect to State jurisdic- 
tion over offenses committed by or against 
Indians in the Indian country, and to con- 
fer on the State of Oregon civil jurisdiction 
over Indians in the State; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Py Mr. COTTON: 

H. R. 6696. A bill for the relief of the State 
of New Hampshire and the town of New Bos- 
ton, N. H.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 6697. A bill to amend the laws relat- 
ing to the construction of Federal-aid high- 
ways to provide for equality of treatment of 
railroads and other public utilities with re- 
spect to the cost of relocation of utility fa- 
cilities necessitated by the construction of 
such highways; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. D’EWART: 

H.R. 6€98. A bill to provide adequate 
echool facilities at the Fort Peck project, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

- By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 6689. A bill to amend paragraph 1774, 
section 201, title II, of the Tariff Act of 1930; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRANGER: 

H. R. 6700. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to permit the prospect- 
ing, development, m’ning, removal, and uti- 
lization of the mineral resources of national- 
forest lands or lands administered for na- 
tional-forest purposes or in connection with 
national-forest programs not subject to the 
operation of the general mining laws or the 
Mineral Leasing Act, as amended, the Min- 
eral Leasing Act. for Acquired Lands, or for 
the development of which no other statu- 
tory authority exists; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KLEIN: ~ 

H. R. 6701. A bill to authorize the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to establish daylight saving time in the 
District; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 6702. A bill to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; to the Commitiee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H. R. 6703. A bill to terminate Federal dis- 
crimination against the Indians of Arizona; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R. 6704. A bill to provide for research 
into and demonstration of practical means 
for the economical production, from sea or 


other saline waters, of water suitable for ag- 
ricultural, industrial, municipal, and other 
beneficial consumptive uses, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H. R. 6705. A bill to authorize the Attor- 
ney General to. conduct preference primaries 
for nomination of candidates for President 
and Vice President; to the Committee on 
House Administration. ; 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H. R. 6706. A bill to amend the Seniority 
Act for Rural Mail Carriers to provide a 
method for the promotion of substitute rural 
carriers to the position of regular rural car- 
rier; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. YORTY: 

H. R. 6707. A bill to authorize the Attor- 
ney General to conduct preference primaries 
for nomination of candidates for President 
and Vice President; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. BRYSON: 

H. J. Res. 382. Joint resolution to provide 
for setting aside an appropriate day as a 
national day of prayer; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H. J. Res. 383. Joint resolution to safeguard 
the economic stability of the United States 
by imposing limitations on grants of new 
obligational authority for, and on expendi- 
tures during, the fiscal year 1953; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H. J. Res. 384. Joint resolution to provide 
for the conveyance of the Muir Wood toil 
road by Marin County, State of California, 
to the United States; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. 

H. J. Res. 385. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to nominations of 
candidates for President and Vice President; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. Con. Res. 200. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the printing of a manual of vet- 
erans’ rights and benefits; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 


EEE 
MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. ASPINALL: Memorial of Colorado 
State Senate, that the Congress of the United 
States enact legislation establishing a single 
purchasing and surplus property disposal 
cepartment for the armed services and to 
provide that supervisory personnel employed 
by the Federal Government be not awarded 
extra compensation or additional rating 
principally by the reason of a large number 
of employees under supervision; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXM, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 
H. R. 6708. A bill for the relief of Ching 
Zoi Dong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CASE: 
H. R. 6709. A bill for the relief of Hedwig 
Hollweg; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DENTON: 
H. R. 6710. A bill for the relief of Charles- 
town Milling Co., Inc.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H. 8. 6711. A bill for the relief of Oscar 
Ward Hancock, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HESS: 

H. R. 6712. A bill for the relief of Hisami 
Yoshida; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 6713. A bill for the relief of John 
Szabo, also known as Janos ©zabo; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKINNON: 

H. R. 6714. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Ellen J. Heissel; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’NEILL: 

H.R.6715. A bill for the relief of Ciro 
Lanna di Francesco; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. R. 6716. A bill for the relief of Elisa 
Albertina Rigazzi (Cioccio); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 
. R. 6717. A bill for the relief of Emman- 
uel Caralli; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXQ, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


562. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 37 mem- 
bers of the Center United Presbyterian 
Church of New Castle, Pa., opposing any ap- 
pointment to the Vatican, whether as Am- 
bassador or representative from this country; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

563. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
mayor of Hackensack, N. J., demanding im- 
mediate termination of the use of Teterboro 
Airport as a replacement point for the planes 
r.cretofore operating out of the closed Newark 
Airport; to the Committee on Interstate and 


Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, FeeruARyY 20, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 
10, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridi- 
an, on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., cffered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, who revealest Thyself in 
all that is true and pure and lovely, we 
beseech Thee to so strengthen our re- 
sistance to evil, so cleanse our hearts of 
impurities that they may be fitting audi- 
ence chambers for Thy presence, know- 
ing that it is the pure in heart who shall 
see God. O Thou who art life and in 
whom there is no darkness at all, help us 
so to fling open the windows of our lives 
and to lift its curtains that we may be 
flooded with Thy light. 

We pause at noontide to acknowledge 
our human frailties and to lean our 
weakness against the pillars of Thy al- 
mightiness. Grant us wisdom, courage, 
and understanding adequate to meet the 
difficult demands of each recurring day. 
Make us worthy ministers of Him whose 
love alone can conquer hate. Heal our 
sorely wounded world. And may our 
own attitudes to cur fellow members of 
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Thy family help to break down the bar- 
riers to human brotherhood. 


“Break every weapon forged in fires 
of hate; 

Turn back the foes that would assail 
Thy gate; 

Where fields of strife lie desolate and 
bare, 

Take Thy sweet flowers of peace and 
plant them there.” 

Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFarianp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
February 19, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts: 

On Februaiy 18, 1952: 

S 905. An act for the relief of Margaret 
A. Ushkova-Rozanoff and Mrs. L. A. Ush- 
kova. 

On February 20, 1952: 

8.493. An act to require the taking and 
destruction of dangerous weapons in Cer- 
tain cases, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSF 


A message from the Hose of Repre- 
s-ntatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 529) for the relief 

’ of Humayag Dildilian and his daughter, 
Lucy Dildilian, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 


H.R.575. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Alexander Fiala; 
. H. 2.607. An act for the relief of Ronald 

ee; 

H.R.615. An act for the relief of Samuel 
David Fried; 

H.R. 751. An act for the relief of Loretta 
Chong; 

H.R.755. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Eleftheria Paidoussi; 

H.R.812. An act for the relief of Karel 
Vaclav Malinovsky; 

H.R.978. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Michi Masaoka; 

H.R.1158. An act for the relief of Isao 
Ishimoto; 

H.R. 1416. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Vaidengo and Albertina Gioglio Valdengo; 

H.R. 1428. An act for the relief of Claude 
Foranda; 

H. R. 1446. An act for the relief of Cal- 
cedonio Tagliarini; 
* H.R. 1467. An act for the relief of Henry 
y; 

H.R. 1790. An act for the relief of Dorothea 
Zirkelbach; 

H.R. 1815, An act for the relief of Hideo 
Ishida; 

H.R. 1819. An act for the relief of Hisa- 
mitsu Kodani; 

H.R. 1836. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Carla Mulligan; 
= H.R. 2178. An act for the relief of Lee Lal 

a, 
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H. R. 2353. An act for the relief of Kazuyo- 
shi Hino and Yasuhiko Hino; 

H. R. 2355. An act for the relief of Nobuko 
Hiramoto; 

H.R. 2370. An act for the relief of Carl 
Schmuser; 

H.R. 2403. An act for the relief of Leda 
Taft; 

H. R. 2404. An act for the relief of Mark 
Yoke Lun and Mark Seep Ming; 

H. R. 2606. An act for the relief of Dimitra 
Gaitanis; 

H. R. 2634. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Aiko Eijima Phillips; 

H. R. 2676. An act for the relief of Andri- 
jana Bradicic; 

H. R. 2784. An act for the relief of Fumiko 
Higa; 

H.R. 2841. An act for the relief of Yal 
Wing Lee; 

H. R. 2920. An act for the relief of Priscilla 
Ogden Dickerson Gillson de la Fregonniere; 

H. R. 3070. An act for the relief of Giovan- 
ni Rinaldo Bottini; 

H. R. 3124. An act for the relief of Mehmet 
Salih Topcuoglu; r 

H. R. 3132. An act for the relfef of Sister 
Apolonia Gerarda Sokolowska; 

H.R. 3136. An act for the relief of May 
Quan Wong (also known as Quan Shee 
Wong); 

H.R. 3271. An act for the relief of Toshi- 
aki Shimada; 

H. R.3524. An act for the relief of Jan 
Yee Young; 

H.R. 3592. An act for the relief of Paul 
Tse, James Tse, and Bennie Tse; 

H. R. 3825. An act for the relief of Marlene 
Bruckner; 

H. R. 4224. An act for the relief of Mrs. El- 
friede Hartley; 

H.R. 4790. An act for the relief of Helga 
Richter; 

H.R. 4911. An act for the relief of Liese- 
lotte Maria Kuebler; ; 

H.R. 5185. An act for the relief of Epifania 
G’ .cone; 

H. R. 5389. An act for the relief of Ching 
Wong Keau (Mrs. Ching Sen); 

H.R. 5525. An act for the relief of Abraham 
Davidson; 

H. R. 5558. An act for the relief of Anna 
Maria Krause; 

H. R. 5687. An act for the relief of Peter 
Mihaly Berend; 

H. R. 5893. An act to make additional funds 
available to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs for direct home and farmhouse loans 
to eligible veterans, under title III of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended; and 

H. R. 6231. An act for the relief of Gordon 
Uglow. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 191) favoring 
the granting of the status of permanent 
residence to certain aliens, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore an- 
nounced that on today, February 20, 
1952, he signed the enrolled bill (S. 759) 
to extend to screen vehicle contractors 
benefits accorded star-route contractors 
with respect to the renewal of contracts 
and adjustment of contract pay, which 
had previously been signed by the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. MayBank, and by 
unanimous consent, certain members of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 


February 20 


were excused from attendance on the ses- 
sion of the Senate tomorrow and Friday 
because of official business. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. HENNINGS, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Public Roads of the Committee on 
Public Works was authorized to sit dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Hoey, and by unani- 
mous consent, the Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Expen- 
ditures in the Executive Departments 
was authorized to sit during the session 
of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Macnuson, and by 
unanimous consent, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee was authorized to sit during the 
session of the Senate today. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
may be permitted to introduce bills and 
joint resolutions, present memorials, and 
transact routine business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 

Senate and referred as indicated: 
By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

The petition of Francis C. Gross, of Ston- 
ington, Maine, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to complete the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission for reorganization 
of Government agencies; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

A resolution adopted by the Associated 
Townsend Clubs of Hillsborough County at 
Tampa, Fla., favoring the enactment of the 
so-called Townsend plan to provide old-age 
assistance; to the Committee on Finance. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING—ME- 
MORIAL OF RANSOM COUNTY FARM- 
ER’S UNION, LISBON, N. DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, together with the signatures 
attached, a memorial from the Ransom 
County Farmer’s Union of North Dakota, 
of Lisbon, N. Dak., remonstrating against 
universal military training. 

There being no objection, the me- 
morial was referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp with the signa- 
tures attached, as follows: 

Ransom COUNTY FARMER’s UNION, 
Lisbon, N. Dak., February 2, 1952. 
To Our Honorable Senators and Congress- 
men, Washington, D. C.: 

The following letter was approved and 
adopted by the Ransom County Farmer's 
Union board of directors, which met in regu- 
lar session at Lisbon, N. Dak., on February 2, 
1952: 

“We, the Farmer’s Union board of direc- 
tors, unanimously oppose the passage of the 
Universal Military Training Act for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

“No. 1. The farm manpower in our county 
is dangerously depleted, and unless some of 
these young men are left on the farms pro- 
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duction will be seriously curtailed on all 
necessary commodities. 

“No. 2. Selective service, with draft age 
lowered to 18144 and Armed Services ceiling 
up to 5,000,000 men, is doing the needed job 
already. 

“No. 3. Universal military training would 
destroy our democratic way of life. We learn 
from history that such conscription has 
brought the downfall of nations and even 
civilization. Our men are taught discipline 
and obedience, but are not taught to think 
for themselves. 

“No. 4. There is not one single, solitary, 
sound reason for enactment of UMT at this 
time. It is being ramrodded now during a 
period of national emergency and excitement 
because proponents know it would be over- 
whelmingly defeated at any other time.” 

We solicit your cooperation in defeating 
this act; please use your influence to this 
end. 

Ransom County Farmer’s Union Board 
of Directors: Fred A. Musel, Lisbon, 
N. Dak., President; B. H. Hanson, Lis- 
bon, N. Dak., Vice President; Mrs. 
Anson J. Anderson, Secretary; R. A. 
Holkestad, Fort Ransom, N. Dak.; 
William G. Fisher, Libson, N. Dak.; 
Frank Hicenec, Milnor, N. Dak.; Andy 
Anderson, Lisbon, N. Dak.; W. R. Hum- 
phrey, Lisbon, N. Dak., Directors. * 


RESOLUTIONS OF LITHUANIAN CITIZENS 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of 
the splendid nations established after 
World War I was Lithuania, from whose 
land many of our fine citizens are de- 
scended. 

It is indeed an unfortunate fact that 
one of the aftermaths of World War II 


was the extinguishing of the light of 
that young nation and of her freedom- 


loving Baltic neighbors. But that light 
shall yet shine again, we are sure, in the 
family of nations. 

So long as the Soviet darkness en- 
circles it, however, there is the gravest 
danger that there will be mass extermi- 
nation of the heroic Baltic peoples whose 
ranks have always been filled with men 
and women who would die for freedom. 

It is only natural, therefore, that 
friends of Lithuania, like friends of Bal- 
tic and other lands enslaved by the net- 
work of Soviet tyranny, should be deeply 
interested in advancing international 
law so that the crime of mass murder be 
set forth and be legally punishable un- 
der the law of nations. 

I have received a resolution from Rev. 
Joseph A. Dambrauken, of the Lithua- 
nian Cultural Club of Milwaukee, con- 
veying the views of the people of Lithua- 
nian descent in my State in remem- 
brance of the thirty-fourth anniversary 
of the declaration of independence of 
the land of their forefathers. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
resolution be printed in the Recorp and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY VOTED, AFTER DUE 

DELIBERATION, AT THE OBSERVANCE OF THE 

THIRTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEC- 

LARATION OF INDEPENDENCE OF THE PEOPLE 

or LITHUANIA, AT ST. GABRIEL ParIsH, 1575 

SoutH TENTH STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS., ON 

Fesrvuary 17, 1952 

Whereas the people of Lithuania, one of 
the first victims of bolshevism, have been 
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forcibly deprived of their sovereignty and of 
the basic rights of all liberties ever seen 
and mass deportation to Siberia and other 
parts of Soviet Russia; and 

Whereas the Lithuanian nation is strongly 
Opposed to any alien occupation and con- 
tinues to fight for freedom and independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas the people of Lithuania, strongly 
opposed against internal communism, along 
with their kinsmen in the free world, rep- 
resent a reliable outlet in the present fight of 
the free nations against Communist aggres- 
sion; and 

Whereas all freedom-loving nations look 
upon the United States of America which 
always has been the strongest opponent of 
the oppressed: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this meeting appeal to the 
President, Secretary of State, Members of 
the United States Senate, and Congressmen 
from the State of Wisconsin with the re- 
quest to do everything possible— 

1. That the Genocide Convention be im- 
mediately ratified by the United States Sen- 
ate; > 

2. That the ratification of the Genocide 
Convention be implemented by all possible 
efforts of the United States Government 
within the United Nations in order to show 
the world the most terrific enslavement of 
all people under the Soviet regime and to 
do everything possible that this horrible 
crime be stopped; 

3. That the liberation of Lithuania and 
other Russian-occupied countries be in- 
cluded in the program of the American for- 
eign policy; and 

4. That the existing underground move- 
ments behind the iron curtain be given 
direct and effective assistance in their un- 
equal life-and-death struggle for freedom 
and independence; be it further 

Resolved, That this meeting expresses its 
gratitude to the Government of the United 
States for its great initiative in supporting 
the cause of free Lithuania, and he it 
finally— 

Resolved, That we, the Lithuanian Amer- 
icans of the City of Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
affirm our adherence to the American de- 
mocracy and pledge our wholehearted sup- 
port to the Government in its efforts to fight 
for international peace founded on principles 
of freedom and justice for all the people on 
earth. 

Rev. JOSEPH A. DAMBRUSCAN. 
M. TorGANn. 

Promas TUNITIE, 

STANLEY BuRTH. 

BERNICE URLAKES, 


THE MERCHANT MARINE—RESOLUTIONS 
OF THE PROPELLER CLUB OF UNITED 
STATES AND MERCHANT MARINE CON- 
FERENCE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, the 
Propeller Club of the United States, ever 
mindful of the need for preservation 
of an adequate merchant marine. adopt- 
ed mrany excellent resolutions at its 
twenty-fifth annual convention held in 
New York recently. 

Many of these suggestions are so close- 
ly allied with the long-range shipping 
bill which the Senate successfully passed 
at the last session, that I ask unanimous 
consent to have four of these resolu- 
tions printed in the RecorpD, and appro- 
priately referred. 

The Propeller Club has on numerous 
occasions in the past provided construc- 
tive suggestions to meet the problems 
of our merchant fleet. I take this op- 
portunity to pay tribute to all the mem- 
bers for their splendid work of the past 
and express the hope that they will 
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continue to provide recommendations 
for our oft-neglected merchant marine. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON SHIPBUILDING AND SHIP 
REPAIR 


The preservation and continuous active 
operation of an adequate shipbuilding and 
ship repair industry as a necessary prerequi- 
site to the development and maintenance of 
a@ United States merchant marine is vital. 

However, both shipbuilding and repair, 
despite their importance to the national 
defense and security, is jeopardized by the 
action of the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration in curtailing the steel requirements 
for that program by 3314 percent and allocat- 
ing insufficient steel and other critical mate- 
rials to permit the shipyards with contracts 
on hand to maintain normal schedules. 

The misconception on the part of National 
Production Authority, and the general pub- 
lic as well, that new ships are not needed be- 
cause of the surplus of war-built vessels now 
in moth balls completely overlooks the actu- 
alities of the military logistics of today. 

There also exists a dangerous indifference 
as to the need for any additional modern 
passenger ships despite the fact that most 
of the American traveling public has to rely 
on foreign flag vessels for transportation, 
particularly in the Atlantic area, and that 
there is a vital need for vessels suitable for 
conversion to troop carrying ships in the 
even of an all-out war emergency. 

Accordingly the Propeller Club of the 
United States vigorously urges that— 

1. The declaration of policy set forth in 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 and again 
in the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946 
should be reaffirmed and aggressively im- 
plemented and be wholeheartedly supported 
by all Government agencies as vital to the 


- welfare of the United States and the na- 


tional security; 

2. The amendments to the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936, now pending before the 
Congress, known as the long-range shipping 
bill (S. 241), which has previously been 
endorsed by not only the Propeller Club of 
the United States, the ship operators, and 
shipbuilding industries, but also by shipyard 
workers, maritime labor and veteran’s ur- 
ganizations, should be enacted by the Con- 
gress without further delay so as to encour- 
age private shipping concerns to place orders 
for new vessels under provisions of the act; 

3. There should be adopted a sound long- 
range ship-construction program to provide 
those types of vessels needed to establish 
and progressively maintain in an orderly 
manner an adequate modern and well-bal- 
anced United States merchant marine. 

4. Such a program should include pas- 
senger liners, combination cargo and pas- 
senger vessels, cargo vessels, tankers, und 
special types required to furnish adequate 
service in the water-borne commerce of the 
United States; 

5. Such a program is vital to the con- 
tinued existence of shipbuilding and ship 
repairing and to allied industries special- 
izing in marine work, as well as to that of 
the merchant marine itself; and that 

6. It is essential to the national defense 
and security that sufficient controlled mate- 
rials be allocated to shipbuilding and chip 
repair to permit the production of neces- 
sary ships and the processing of ship-repair 
work expeditiously. - 


RESOLUTION ON Equa, EcoNomiIc OpPrortTu=- 
NITY FOR AMERICAN SHIPPING 

The Propeller Club of the United States 

affirms the belief that the Congress intended 

that American shipping shall have equal 

competitive opportunity in the broadest 
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sense, for the progressive development of a 
strong, world-wide American Merchant Ma- 
rine. The provisions of the law relating to 
foreign competition should not be given a 
narrow interpretation, which would tend to 
negate the spirit and intent of the act, which 
is designed not only to enable American-flag 
operators to meet foreign flag competition 
but also to promote the foreign commerce 
of the United States. Under no circum- 
stances should the lack of foreign competi- 
tion of a particular character disqualify the 
American operator or prevent the initiation 
of new American-flag services for the carry- 
ing of the foreign commerce of the United 
States. Moreover, the fluid character of world 
commerce, both in diversionary routes and 
substitute commodities, should be recog- 
nized when the subject of competition in 
foreign trades is considered. 


RESOLUTION ON GOVERNMENT-FINANCED AND 
Muuitary CARGOES 


The Propeller Club of the United States 
strongly approves the congressional policy 
which has been established that our mer- 
chant shipping is entitled to governmental 
patronage to the extent of at least 50 per- 
cent of all cargoes financed by Government- 
aid funds, and that all strictly United States 
defense cargoes, shall move in American 
ships. While recognizing the necessity of a 
military transport service, we urge that this 
be confined to planning and direction and 
as a nucleus for expansion in time of mili- 
tary necessity. We urge that all govern- 
mental military cargo and personnel of 
adaptable character, and destined to areas 
served vy or serviceable by our merchant 
marine, be routed to move via privately 
owned merchant ships of the United States, 
and public terminals, wherever possible. 


RESOLUTION ON DISCRIMINATIONS AGAINST 
AMERICAN SHIPPING 

The American merchant marine is faced 
with alarming and increasing discrimination 
against its vessels by certain foreign govern- 
ments in the transportation of international 
commerce. American ships are not afforded 
the same trading privileges and opportuni- 
ties which we afford the ships of these na- 
tions in our ports, and in competing for our 
commerce, Some foreign governments insist 
upon the shipment of a large part, if not all, 
of their commerce in ships of their nation- 
ality. American vessels are not afforded an 
equitable competitive opportunity. In other 
instances currency and exchange regula- 
tions, and in some cases preferential charges, 
operate against shippers who would patronize 
the vessels of the United States. 

The Propeller Club of the United States 
urges that all administrative and diplomatic 
recourses be utilized, and if these fail specific 
legislation be enacted, to guarantee equal 
treatment of our ships in foreign ports. 
Competition for private international com- 
merce should not be confused with the 
United States congressional policy requiring 
that at least 50 percent of the United States 
Government-financed (gift) cargoes be 
shipped in American vessels. 


RII se 


TRAFFIC STUDS OF TRANSPORTATION IN 
METROPOLIYAN AREA OF THE DIS- 
TRICT—RESOLUTION OF MONTGOM- 
ERY COUNTY (MD.) CIVIC FEDERATION 


Mr..O’CONOR. Mr. President, recent 
changes in schedule by the Capital 
Transit Co. and dropping of cer- 
tain bus routes serving Maryland people 
in the Metropolitan area have not only 
brought considerable inconvenience to 
the people of that area but have raised a 
question as to what continuing responsi- 
bility the District transportation system 
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has to these people whom it originally 
served and many of whom at least were 
induced to settle in these areas by reason 
of that transportation service. 

The Montgomery County Civic Feder- 
ation, representative of the home owners 
of that county, by resolution at its regu- 
lar meeting on February 4, have re- 
quested that the responsible authorities 
of the State, District and Federal Gov- 
ernment, take steps to have a traffic 
study made so that the future of the 
transportation service in that area may 
be programmed on a factual and rea- 
sonable basis. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Montgomery Ccunty 
Civic Federation requests the Public Service 
Commission of Maryland, the Public Utility 
Commission of the District of Columbia and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
jointly or separately, to conduct a far-reach- 
ing investigation of the aim, objectives, and 
actions of the Capital Transit Co., and 
that the investigating agencies be specifically 
charged with conducting a thorough inquiry 
into the inequities and hardships imposed 
upon the transit-riding public of the con- 
tiguous Maryland area by the continued ap- 
plication of an arbitrary fare and service 
demarcation at the borderline between the 
District of Columbia and the State of Mary- 
land; be it further 

Resolved, That the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Maryland, the Public Utility Com- 
mission of the District of Columbia, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
appropriate committees of Congress, jointly 
or separately, conduct a comprehensive in- 
vestigation of the present and future trans- 
portation needs of the county, and the entire 
Metropolitan area, and publish a report of 
their findings; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
directed to the Public Service Commission 
of Maryland, the Public Utility Commission 
of the District of Columbia, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the District of Columbia Committee of 
the United States House of Representatives, 
the Interstate Commerce Committees of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, the 
Inter-Federation Council, the Montgomery 
County Council, the Maryland delegations 
in the United States Congress, the Prince 
Georges County Federation, the People’s 
Council of the State of Maryland, and all 
newspapers in the Metropolitan Washington 
area. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia: 

8S. 1344. A bill to amend the law of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia relating to forcible entry 
and detainer; with an amendment (Reft. No. 
1194); 

S. 1822. A bill to amend the act creat- 
ing a juvenile court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, approved March 19, 1906, as 
amended; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1195); 

8S. 2381. A bill to amend section 86, Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States relating 
to the District of Columbia, as amended; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 1196); and 

H.R. 5256. A bill to secure the attend- 
ance of witnesses from without the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia in criminal proceedings; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1197). 

By Mr. PASTORE, from ihe Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

S. 2667. A bill to authorize the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to establish daylight-saving time in the 
District; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1198); 

H.R. 3860. A bill to amenc the act for 
the retirement of public-school teachers in 
the District of Columbia; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1199); 

H.R. 4419. A bill to amend the District 
of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1947; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1200); 

H. R. 4703. A bill to provide that the 
Board of Education of the District of Co- 
lumbia shall have sole authority to regulate 
the vacation periods and annual leave of 
absence of certain school officers and em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1201); and 

H. R. 6273. A bill to amend the act re- 
lating to the incorporation of Trinity Col- 
lege of Washington, District of Columbia, in 
order to make the Archbishop of the Roman 
Catholic Archdiocese of Washington an ex 
officio member and chairman of the board of 
trustees of such college; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 1202). 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 2658. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 25, 1950, so as to provide that the 
liability of the town of Mills, Wyo., to furnish 
sewerage service urder such act shall not 
extend to future construction by the United 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 1203). 

By Mr. FREAR, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

S. 2447. A bill to amend the Federal Credit 
Union Act; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1204). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 2€92. A bill for the relief of St. Alexius 

Hospital; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AIKEN (for himself, Mr, 
FLANDERS, Myr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. 
Lopcr, Mr. McManon, Mr. BENTON, 
Mr. BRIDGES, and Mr. ToBEyY) : 

S. 2683. A bill granting the consent and ap- 
proval of Congress to the Connecticut River 
Flood Control Compact; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Arken when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LANGER: 

8. 2694. A bill to authorize and request the 
President of the United States to appoint a 
committee to designate the most appropriate 
day for National Children’s Day, and to pro- 
claim such day for appropriate observance; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 2695. A bill to grant veterans a prefer- 
ence with respect to the purchase of certain 
real property acquired under the reclamation 
laws and no longer needed for the purpose 
for which it was acquired; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2696. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims of the United States to 
consider and render judgment on the claim 
of the Cuban-American Sugar Co. against 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. GEORGE (for himself, Mr. 
AIKEN, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. HogEy, Mr. HOLLAND, and Mr, 
RUSSELL) : 

8.2697. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GrorGe when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 2698. A bill for the relief of Leonardo 
Romano; 

S. 2699. A bill for the relief of Rose Cohen; 

8.2700. A bill for the relief of Betty Ki- 
yoko Saito; and 

S. 2701. A bill for the relief of Anna Aiello; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 5 

8.2702. A bill to amend section 4472 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, to further 
provide for the safe loading and discharging 
of explosives in connection with transporta- 
tion by vessel; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NEELY (by request): 

S. 2703. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for a tax on motor-vehicle 
fuels sold within the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes,” approved April 23, 
1924, as amended, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

By Mr. SMATHERS (for himself and 
Mr. HOLLAND) : 

S. 2704. A bill for the relief of Anna I. R. 
Wells, Edna V. R. Decker, Barbara P. R. 
Moore, and W. S. Rosasco, Jr.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEELY (by request): 

S. J. Res. 134. Joint resolution to provide 
for quarters, in certain public buildings in 
the District of Columbia, for troops partici- 
pating in the inaugural ceremonies of 1953; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 


CONNECTICUT RIVER FLOOD-CONTROL 
COMPACT 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, my colleague, the junior Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LopGE], the senior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McMauon], the junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BENTOoN], the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], and the junior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey], I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill which, 
if enacted, will grant the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Connecticut 
River flood-control compact. 

The bill (S. 2693) granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the Connec- 
ticut River flood-control compact, intro- 
duced by Mr. AIKEN (for himself and 
other Senators), was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUST- 
MENT ACT OF 1938, RELATING TO 
PEANUTS 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myseif, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoey], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLanpD], and my colleague the junior 
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Senator from Georgia [Mr. RussELu], I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, relating to 
price supports for peanuts. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a statement by me 
regarding the bill be printed in the 
REcorD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 2697) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, introduced by Mr. Grorce (for 
himself and other Senators), was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The statement by Mr. Georcr is as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR GEORGE 

This bill eliminates those provisions of the 
current peanut marketing quota law which 
permit the growing of peanuts for oil in ex- 
cess of what might be termed the “regular 
peanut marketing quota.”” During World War 
II and immediately thereafter the peanut 
growers of this country were encouraged by 
the Government to greatly increase the pro- 
duction of peantts. The record shows that 
the growers responded to this encouragement 
and made a splendid contribution to needed 
additional production. This all-out effort on 
the part of peanut growers resulted in their 
having land, labor, and equipment geared to 
a new high level of production. After the 
need for this expanded production had passed 
rather drastic cuts in acreage were proposed 
to be put into effect in a very short period of 
time. I believed that the growers were en- 
titled to a reasonable period of time to make 
the necessary adjustments from peanuts to 
alternative crops. Accordingly, in 1950, 
when a large reduction in peanuts was in 
prospect in order to bring edible nuts in 
line with demand, I favored the excess pea- 
nuts for oil provision to cushion the adjust- 
ment that would be necessary. The same 
device was used again in 1951. However, it 
appears that producers have had what they 
think is an adequate time to make the neces- 
sary adjustment to place the peanut pro- 
gram on a sound basis without the excess 
oil provisions. It is my desire to see the pea- 
nut program in 1952 placed on the same 
sound basis as the other programs as soon 
as possible. Therefore, at this time I am in- 
troducing this bill along with Senators Ex- 
LENDER, ANDERSON, AIKEN, HOgey, HOLLAND, 
and RUSSELL. 

The companion measure in the House, by 
Congressman WHEELER, of Georgia, is H. R. 
6375. 

—————————— 
AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION RELAT- 

ING TO MAKING OF TREATIES AND 

EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS—ADDITION- 

AL COSPONSORS OF JOINT RESOLU- 

TION 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
the Senator from Missouri |Mr. Kem] 
and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CaRRAN] be added as cosponsors of the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 130) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States relative to the mak- 
ing of treaties and executive agreements, 
which were inadvertently omitted when 
the joint resolution was introduced, and 
that the joint resolution be reprinted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Ohio? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 
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AMENDMENT OF VETERANS REGULA- 
TIONS AND WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
ACT, 1924, RELATING TO ADDITIONAL 
COMPENSATION IN CERTAIN CASES— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 318) to amend the Veter- 
ans Regulations and the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act, 1924, as amended, to provide 
additional compensation for the loss or 
loss of the use of a creative organ; which 
were referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed. 


PRINTING OF DOCUMENT ENTITLED 
“THE FEDERAL BUDGET IN BRIEF” 
(S. DOC. NO. 104) 


ifr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have “The 
Federal Budget in Brief” for the fiscal 
year 1953 printed as a Senate document, 
with illustrations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


PRINTING OF DOCUMENT ENTITLED 
“MANPOWER, CHEMISTRY AND AGRI- 
CULTURE” (S. DOC. NO. 103) 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the staff 
report of the Subcommittee on Labor 
and Labor Management Relations of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
entitled “Manpower, Chemistry and Ag- 
riculture,” be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment, with illustrations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. - Is 


_there objection to the request of the Sen- 


ator from Minnesota? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred, or 
ordered to be placed on the calendar, as 
indicated: 


H.R. 575. An act for the relief of Dr. Alex- 
ander Fiala; 

H.R. 607. An act for the relief of Ronald 
Yee; 

H.R.615. An act for the relief of Samuel 
David Fried; 

H.R. 751. An act for the relief of Loretta 
Chong; 

H.R. 755. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Eleftheriz Paidoussi; 

H.R. 812. An act for the relief of Karel 
Vaclav Malinovsky; 

H.R.978. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Michi Masaoka; 

H.R.1158. An act for the relief of Isao 
Ishimoto; 

H.R. 1416. An act for the relief of Giu- 
seppe Valdengo and Albertina Gioglio Val- 
dengo; 

H.R. 1428. An act for the relief of Claude 
Foranda; 

H.R. 1446. An act for the relief of Cal- 
cedonio Tagliarini; 

H. R. 1467. An act for the relief of Henry 


H.R. 1790. An act for the relief of Doro- 
thea Zirkelbach; 

H.R. 1815. An act for the relief of Hideo 
Ishida; 

H.R. 1819. An act for the relief of Hisa- 
mitsu Kodani; 
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H.R. 1836. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Carla Mulligan; 

H.R.2178. An act for the relief of Lee 
Lai Ha; 

H. R. 2353. An act for the relief of Kazuyo- 
shi Hino and Yasuhiko Hino; 

H.R. 2355. An act for the relief of Nobuko 
Hiramoto; 

H.R. 2370. An act for the relief of Carl 
Schmueer; 

H.R. 2403. An act for the relief of Leda 
Taft; 

H.R, 2404. An act for the relief of Mark 
Yoke Lun and Mark Seep Ming; 

H.R.2606. An act for the relief of Di- 
mitra Gaitanis; 

H. R. 2634. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Aiko Ejijima Phillips; 

H. R. 2676. An act for the relief of Andri- 
jana Bradicic; 

H. R. 2784. An act for the relief of Fumiko 
Higa; 

LR. 2841. An act for the relief of Yai 
Wing Lee; 

H.R. 2920. An act for the relief of Pris- 
cilia Ogden Dickerson Gillson de la Fregon- 
niere; 

H.R.8070. An act for the relief of Gio- 
vanni Rinaldo Bottini; 

H.R. 3124. An act for the relief of Mehmet 
Salih Topcuoglu; 

H.R. 3132. An act for the relief of Sister 
Apolonia Gerarda Sokolowska; 

H.R.3136. An act for the relief of May 
Quan Wong (also known as Quan Shee 
Wong); 

H.R. 3271. An act for the relief of Toshiaki 
Shimada; 

H.R. 3524. An act for the relief of Jan 
Yee Young; 

H.R. 3592. An act for the relief of Paul 
Tse, James Tse, and Bennie Tse; 

H. R. 3825. An act for the relief of Marlene 
Bruckner; 

H.R. 4790. An act for the relief of Helga 
Richter; 

H.R. 4911. An act for the relief of Liese- 
lotte Maria Kuebler; 

H.R.5155. An act for the relief of Epi- 
fania Giacone; 

H.R. 5389. An act for the relief of Ching 
Wong Keau (Mrs. Ching Sen); 

H.R. 5525. An act for the relief of Abra- 
ham Davidson; 

H.R. 5558. An act for the relief of Anna 
Maria Krause; 

H. R. 6687. An act for the relief of Peter 
Mihaly Berend; and 

H. R. 6231. An act for the relief of Gordon 
Ugiow; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4224. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elfriede Hartley; ordered to be placed on 
the calendar. 

H.R. 5893. An act to make additional 
funds available to the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs for direct home and farmhouse 
loans to eligible veterans, under title III of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
as amended; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


nner 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 191) favoring the granting of the 
status of permanent residence to certain 
aliens was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
crdered to be printed in the Appendix, 
as follows: 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

Address on the brotherhood of man de- 

livered by him at the annual Brotherhood 
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Week dinner of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews in Washington, D. C., 
February 19, 1952. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

Address by Senator AIKEN regarding the 
work of the Hoover Commission, delivered 
at the Second National Reorganization Con- 
ference, held in the Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 18, 1952. 

Article referring to the Senate Chaplain, 
Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, written by Don- 
ald O. J. Messenger, and published in the 
Christian Science Monitor of February 18, 
1952. 

By Mr. PASTORE: 

Address delivered by Senator Benton be- 
fore National Productivity Committee at 
Rome, Italy, on November 28, 1951. 

Sermon delivered by Most Reverend Vin- 
cent 8. Waters, D. D., bishop of Raleigh, N. C., 
at annual red Mass at the Shrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Catholic University, on 
January 13, 1952. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Address on the Benton amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act, delivered by Senator 
Benton before the Anglo-American Press 
Association meeting in Paris on November 7, 
1951. 

Editorial on the displaced-persons prob- 
lem, published in the Saturday Evening Post 
of February 9, 1952. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement prepared by him and articles by 
Leslie Roberts and A. M. Richards in regard 
to the St. Lawrence seaway. 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

Article entitled “Only a Little Matter of 
Nine Billion Dollars,” written by Arthur 
Krock, and published in the New York Times 
of February 19, 1952. 

By Mr. HOEY: 

Article entitled “Race Issue Has Nation 
Boiling: Public Is Misied as to Facts,” writ- 
ten by Davis Lee, and published in the New- 
ark (N. J.) Telegram. 

Editorial entitled “Union Shop by Govern- 
ment Decree?” published in the Greensboro 
(N. C.) Daily News. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Bditorial entitled “Deeper Channel Urgent 
Tri-State Need,” published in the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer of February 13, 1952. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in the 
February 16, 1952, issue of Chemical 
Week, there appeared an article entitled 
“The Seaway: For Better or for Worse.” 
The article points out that the question 
now is not one as to whether the seaway 
should be constructed, but where it is to 
be located. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue SEAWAY: For BETTER OR FOR WORSE 


The St. Lawrence seaway argument, which 
has been around long enough to vie with 
capital punishment as a high-school debat- 
ing subject, this week seemed to be rolling 
closer to reality. 

The latest appeal for the seaway came 2 
weeks ago when President Truman submitted 
a special message on the subject to Congress. 
In doing so, he echoed the feelings of every 
President since Taft and every New York 
Governor since Al Smith. But his appeal 
for a United States-Canada seaway probably 
fell on deaf ears. 

The United States and Canada in 1941 
signed an agreement for the joint develop- 
ment of the 46-mile International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence and for coordi- 
nated, but separate, action on the other por- 
tions of the 1,200-mile seaway. Railroad and 
ocean port opposition has successfully sty- 
mied ratification of this agreement. 
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Disregarding the Washington inaction, 
however, Canada has been busy drilling test 
holes as part of its engineering work. And 
while any seaway would take 5 to 6 years 
once the engineering was completed, there is 
a good chance that Canada will begin token 
excavation this year on a seaway which is 
part of one of the two development possi- 
bilities: 

SEAWAY ALONE 


Forgetting about the latent 2,200,000,000 
in hydroelectric horsepower, Canada can 
construct a 27-foot-deep channel on her 
side of the international boundary, gener- 
ally following the course of the present 14- 
foot canal. It is possible, from an engineer- 
ing standpoint, to do this, though the cost 
to Canada would be enormous. Canadian 
citizens, however, feel so strongly on the 
matter that they would probably dig the sea- 
way with their hands if asked to. j 

According to Canadian and some Ameri- 
can experts, an all-Canadian canal would 
not change the water flow in the river, and 
thus need no approval by the United States- 
Canada Joint Council, which must pass on 
water diversions. Canada has set up a sea- 
way authority with full power to construct 
a@ canal with money supplied by the sale of 
bonds. Tolls charged would be applied to- 
ward repayment. 


SEAWAY AND POWER 


Unlike a seaway, development of power 
would need transborder cooperation. Bar- 
ring Federal Government participation, most 
logical American participant is New York 
State, which has set up a power authority 
with the St. Lawrence project as one of its 
goals. 

Canada recently negotiated with the Pro- 
vince of Ontario, giving the province full au- 
thority over power development. New York 


and Ontario would love to get together and 


develop the badly needed power, but the 
United States Government, which says it 
wants the seaway, is the dog in the manger. 
The Federal Power Commission turned down 
the New York application, apparently be- 
cause it feels all hydroelectric projects should 
be Federal—and allegediy against the 
opinions of its engineers, who said that the 
project is feasible. 

While power under this proposal would be 
a@ cooperative venture, the Canadian seaway 
authority would have sole responsibility over 
construction of a ship channel. Navigation 
facilities under this plan would cost less 
than those without power development, and 
would be considerably better from an engi- 
neering standpoint. 

While there is doubt over even the start- 
ing date, several companies—including at 
least three chemical firms—have purchased 
extensive tracts of land on the eastern Great 
Lakes. For the companies the purchase is 
merely speculation on eventual establish- 
ment of a seaway. 


COMMODITY SHIPPING 


From the United States viewpoint, the 
change in commodity distribution that a 
seaway. would bring would not be all to the 
good. In general, it would promote lower 
costs to shippers of bulk commodities—iron 
ore, coal, grain, superphosphate, rubber, alu- 
mina, cryolite—when shipping large amounts 
to a single point. This, however, would 
mean that railroads would lose some rev- 
enue—and hence be pressured to ask higher 
rates on finished products. 

One of the main arguments for the sea- 
way, however, has to do with iron ore de- 
posits in Labrador. It is also an example 
of how financial interests in undeveloped 
resources can bring a change in opinion. 

In Cleveland, back in 1948, business in- 
terests presented a solid and united front 
against a seaway. Iron and steel companies 
there—like their counterparts throughout 
the Nation—feared competition from im- 
ported metal on their own home ground, 
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But since then, the powerful M. A. Hanna 
Co. (linked with Hollinger in exploring the 
Quebec-Labrador iron deposits) saw that a 
seaway would be profitable to its interests. 
Promise of cheaper ore melted opposition, 
and on October 19, 1951, the chamber of 
commerce adopted a resolution favoring con- 
struction of the seaway jointly by the 
United States and Canada. 


PROS AND CONS 


This reversal in Cleveland left only the 
railroad interests in the city still “con.” 
Of course, opposition from the eastern rail- 
roads is formidable—even more so since 
they have the full support of the Association 
of American Railroads. 

The AAR is throwing all its mimeograph 
machines into the fray. Unfortunately, the 
picture it paints is too inky black to be 
wholly believable. 

The same thing is true on the other side: 
Proponents have painted such a rosy picture 
that all but the most naive optimist again 
must doubt the reality of their portrait. 

Actually, there is some truth in the claims 
of each side. The pros say that the seaway 
is needed for defense, but the cons argue 
that it would take too long to get ready, 
and anyway, it couldn’t be defended from 
an air attack. Rejoinder by the pros is that 
neither could the MacArthur lock at the 
exit of Lake Superior, and two ore routes 
are better than one. 2 

Say the cons, American ships with a small 
enough draft to go through a 27-foot seaway 
account for only 5 percent of world ton- 
nage. The pros reply that this is a statis- 
tical misrepresentation since it matches 
United States under 27-foot-draft tonnage 
with the world total, no matter what the 
draft. To this the cons say that, percentage- 
wise, more foreign ships could navigate it. 
Not wholly as an answer, the pros state that 
when such navigation begins, United States 
ships will be built to fit. 

On the use of the seaway, the pros assert 
that shortages of high-grade iron ore will 
make deep St. Lawrence channels a necessity 
since, even in transshipment, only 5 million 
tons of ore could be transported in one sea- 
son. The cons’ reply: Beneficiation of low- 
grade ores will more than supply needs, and 
even at present, the industry’s problem is 
‘not getting enough ore—it has more than 
it can process—but in getting the required 
steel scrap. To this, the pros point to the 
fact that the spectacular growth of the steel 
industry has been on the eastern seaboard, 
not in the Middle West, and the higher cost 
of taconite would put these mills to a further 
disadvantage. 

Similar arguments can be made on costs, 
self-liquidating provisions, significance of 
power development, foreign competition, and 
what have you. 


THE UNARGUABLE REASON 


There are many debatable points about 
the seaway, but only one favorable argument 
to which there is no even partly adequate 
reply: Despite what the seaway might do to 
some forms of transportation in the United 
States, Canada needs it for its own industrial 
development. Transportation, without a 
smidgen of doubt, is the most pressing prob- 
lem in tne development of Canada’s natural 
resources. 

Canadian railroads and the port of. Mon- 
treal, which stand to lose as much as their 
American counterparts, now raise no objec- 
tions. 

Since our own reserves of many raw ma- 
terials are diminishing in size and increas- 
ing in price, Canadian development is of 
prime importance. For this reason, Canada 
has been termed—accurately in meaning, but 
unfortunately in the choice of words—‘“the 
United States last frontier.” 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1952, I wrote to General Brad- 
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ley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, asking for his present opinion as 
to the advisability of constructing the 
seaway and having the United States co- 
operate in its development. Under date 
of February 8 General Bradley replied to 
my letter. I ask unanimous consent 


that my letter to General Bradley and 
his reply be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
oRD, as follows: 


Fesruary 1, 1952. 
Gen. Omar N. BRADLEY, 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL BRaDLEY: I am one of 26 co- 
sponsors in the Senate of the St. Lawrence 
resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 27, 
which, as you know, President Truman 
strongly recommended for early passage in 
his message to the Congress on January 28. 

The President has consistently urged in 
this as in previous messages that the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project should 
be jointly completed by the United States 
and Canada, as an aid to the security and 
the defense of both countries, and that it 
should remain under their joint jurisdic- 
tion in the operation of the seaway, in con- 
trol of tolls, and in other regulations vitally 
affecting our American shipping, including 
iron ore, steel, foodstuffs, and other tonnage. 

I enclose copies of my remarks in the Sen- 
ate on January 28 on the President’s mes- 
sage and the historical summary I inserted 
in the Recorp on January 23. 

As the President points out in his mes- 
sage, the Joint Chiefs of Staff at two former 
Senate hearings and the United States- 
Canadian Permanent Joint Board on De- 
fense have repeatedly recommended joint 
completion and joint control of the seaway 
by both countries. 

It seems to me that for us to abdicate and 
surrender our equal jurisdiction over a 
boundary waterway as vital as this one is 


to us, reaching into the heart of the great 


producing areas of our countries, would 
raise very serious problems indeed for those 
charged with our national defense. 

I, of course, have in mind the mutually 
friendly relations which have long existed 
between the United States and Canada, 
which, I am sure, will always continue. At 
the came time, I know you will have a clear 
view of the desirability of keeping our share 
of boundary waters under our jurisdiction as 
we have on the Columbia, the Colorado, and 
the Rio Grande, not to mention the Panama 
Canal. 

I should grcatly appreciate it, therefore, 
if you would comment upon the recommen- 
dations referred to in the President’s mes- 
sage and furnish me with your opinion on 
important factors that need to be consid- 
ered in arriving at a preference between the 
joint development plan and the alternative 
all-Canadian seaway project, from the stand- 
point of our national defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
GerorcE D. AIKEN. 
Fesruary 8, 1952. 
Hon. GrorcE D. AIKEN, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR AIKEN: I have read your re- 
cent letter and the enclosed material con- 
cerning the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project with a great deal of interest. I wel- 
come the opportunity to give you the reasons 
I feel the completion of the project continues 
to be important to our national defense. 
Some of these have previously been presented 
to Congress. 

The St. Lawrence seaway will provide an 
additional continental line of communica- 
tions with the following advantages to na- 
tional defense: 
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(a) It affords access to addi.ional ship- 
building and ship-repair facilities. 

(b) It affords access to additional sources 
of high-grade iron ore in Labrador. 

(c) It affords access to additional ports 
by oceangoing shipping in quantity increas- 
ing in proportion to the depth of channel 
provided. 

(d) It can be expected to provide a large 
source of cheap dependable power. 

(e) It may well encourage industrial dis- 
persal from the eastern seaboard. 

The project has the following military 
disadvantages: 

(a) It will be closed for 4 to 5 months of 
the year because of ice conditions. 

(b) It will be susceptible to traffic inter- 
ruptions by enemy action; e. g. sabotage or 
air attack. 

Since the project is important to our 
national security, it would appear that we 
could best maintain our national interest 
by participation and sponsorship. By our 
participation in the construction and opera- 
tion of the seaway, we would maintain in 
our own hands some measure of control of 
the development of this important natural 
resource. 

It appears also that the joint develop- 
ment will be constructed in a shorter period 
of time than the alternative all-Canadian 
seaway, because of the international division 
of the work; accepting the desirability of the 
project, rapid completion is an additional 
advantage of the joint development. 

It is conceivable even though improbable 
that at some future time a situation may 
arise whereunder the United States might 
find itself in a situation of international 
tension, with Canada neutral. In such an 
event United States ownership and opera- 
tional control of the St. Lawrence seaway 
might make an important contribution to 
the security of the United States. It could 
be visualized that exclusive Canadian own- 
ership of this seaway might well be embarass- 
ing to the United States under such condi- 
tions. 

I am convinced that the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project should be supported 
to the extent that it does not seriously con- 
flict in requirements for materials and man- 
power with current production programs 
essential to our national build-up of military 
strength. 

Sincerely, 
Omar N. BRADLEY. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, it will be 
noted that the reply of General Bradley 
emphasizes the advisability of United 
States participation in the construction 
of the seaway and the urgency of its 
being constructed as soon as possible, 
contingent upon the supply of labor and 
material. 

Mr. President, I also ask to have in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point an 
excerpt from the testimony of Charles 
E. Wilson, Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, under date of February 20, 1951, 
in which he points out the comparatively 
small requirements of material and labor 
which would be necessitated by the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

As Director of Defense Mobilization, I have 
had to weigh the advantages I have dis- 
cussed against the cost in terms of manpower 
and materials which the construction of this 
project would impose. My support of the 
project, therefore, takes into account this 
important consideration. 

To explain my judgment on this, let me 
point out that none of the materials require- 
ments set forth in the NSRB report consti- 
tutes as much as one-half of 1 percent of 
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our annual supply. For example, the 30,000 
tons of steel a year required for the project 
is something less than three one-hundredths 
of 1 percent of our current ingot production. 
The copper requirement of 500 tons a year 
amounts to one-twentieth of 1 percent of the 
annual supply from domestic ores alone. 
Even in the case of cement, where the frac- 
tion is largest, 750,000 barrels a year is ap- 
proximately three-tenths of 1 percent of the 
annual supply that can be counted on during 
the 5-year period of construction. In each 
instance, therefore, the amount of materials 
required is so small as to be negligible in the 
total mobilization framework. 

The same is true in the case of manpower. 
In addition to the manpower engaged in pro- 
duction and moving the materials needed for 
the project, its construction will require 
7,000 American workers on the site. This is 
equivalent to hardly more than one-hun- 
dredth of 1 percent of the civilian labor 
force. 

It is with these insignificant fractions of 
our available supply of materials and man- 
power that we can purchase, if we act wisely 
and promptly, the vital and strategic advan- 
tages that construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project can confer. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Vermont may yield to me for a 
question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Am I correct in my 
understanding that it is now definitely 
settled that there will be public hearings 
on the seaway proposal beginning the 
25th of this month, and that they will be 
ended by the 1st of March, so that a vote 
on the question may be had. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is my understanding 
that the Committee on Foreign Relations 
voted yesterday to begin hearings next 
Monday. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That will be Feb- 
ruary 25. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is also my understand- 
ing that the committee voted to limit the 
duration of the hearings to 1 week. 

Mr. FERGUSON. And that there will 
be action at the conclusion of the hear- 
ings. That was my understanding, and 
I desired to ascertain whether it was the 
understanding of the Senator from Ver- 
mont, who is taking an active interest in 
the subject of the seaway. 

Mr. AIKEN. My understanding is the 
same as that of the Senator from Mich- 
igan. I certainly appreciate the willing- 
ness of the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations to permit the com- 
mittee to hold these hearings. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I know the Senator 
hopes that there will be no delay in the 
hearings, so that an early vote may be 
had in the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the 
Chair may have a word to say about this 
matter, he would call attention to the 
fact that Senators have been so kind to 
him in connection with the dams on the 
Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers that 
when the proposal to develop the St. 
Lawrence seaway is brought before the 
Senate there will be nothing in the world 
for him to do but to vote for it, and the 
Chair does expect to vote for it. The 
dams which have been constructed on 
the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers, 
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which I played such an active and impor- 
tant part in having built, and of which 
I am so proud, have worked wonders for 
the economic development of Tennesee, 
and the whole great area served by them, 
and the development of the St. Lawrence 
seaway will, in my judgment, perform 
the same great service for all New Eng- 
land and the other northern States. The 
Chair is speaking as a Senator, and not 
as the Presiding Officer. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I am 
glad to hear these remarks from the 
present occupant of the chair as a Sen- 
ator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair thanks the Senator from Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I not only 
appreciate the kindness of the President 
pro tempore, the Senator from Tennes- 
see, but I also appreciate his broad- 
mindedness and his attitude in general 
with regard to the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


Chair thanks the Senator from Vermont. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Anderson 
Bennett 
Benton 
Brewster 


Bricker 
Bridges 


The 


Hayden 
Hendrickson 
Hennings 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Hoey 
Holland 
Butler, Md. Humphrey 
Butler, Nebr. Hunt 

Byrd Ives 

Cain Jenner Saltonstall 
Carlson Johnson, Colo, Schoeppel 
Case Johnston, S.C. Seaton 
Chavez Kerr Smathers 
Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Langer Smith, N.C, 
Lehman Sparkman 
Lodge Stennis 
Long Taft 
Magnuson Thye 
Martin Tobey 
Maybank Underwood 
McCarran Watkins 
McClellan Wiley 
McFarland Williams 
McKellar Young 
McMahon 

Monroney 


Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Jounson], 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr, 
Murray] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Gi- 
LETTE], and the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFavuvER] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CaPEHART] and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartuy] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Drrx- 
sEN], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE], and the Senator from Idaho [Mr, 
WELKER] are absent on official business, 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] 
and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN] are absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 


Moody 
Morse 
Mundt 
Neely 
Nixon 
O’Conor 
O'Mahoney 
Pastore 
Robertson 
Russell 


Clements 
Connally 
Cordon 
Douglas 
Duff 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Frear 
Fulbright 
George 
Green 
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STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. The Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is Senate bill 50, to provide for the 
admission of Alaska into the Union. 


DESIGNATION OF SEPTEMBER 17 OF EACH 
YEAR AS “CITIZENSHIP DAY” 


Mr. SMITH of-North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of Calen- 
dar 1071, House Joint Resolution 314, 
designating September 17 of each year 
as Citizenship Day. 

The reason for my making the request 
is that the President must make a proc- 
lamation in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the day, which is now being cele- 
brated in May as I Am An American 
Day, and which it is proposed to trans- 
fer to September 17. A great many peo- 
ple do not understand why the procla- 
mation has not been made, As I under- 
stand, there is no objection to the joint 
resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the joint resolution by 
title for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res, 314) designating Sep- 
tember 17 of each year as Citizenship 
Day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to its present consideration, 
but I shall ask some questions with ref- 
erence to it when it is under considera- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina if he will in a few words ex- 
plain the purpose in transferring the 
celebration from May to September. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I was 
a member of the original group which 
sponsored Citizenship Day many years 
ago, when the celebrations first began. 
September 17 is today already designated 
as Constitution Day. It is proposed that 
the same day be also designated Citizen- 
ship Day. September 17 is considered to 
be more convenient, from the standpoint 
of the group which is sponsoring the 
celebration of Citizenship Day, than the 
day in May on which the celebration is 
now being held. The reason for this 
precipitate action, if such it may be 
classified, is that May is rapidly ap- 
proaching, and a great many people all 
over the country—it is expected that 
thousands of people will participate in 
the celebration—cannot understand why 
they have not been notified. Mr. Hyatt, 
from my State, who is an Assistant At- 
torney General, and the director of the 
Citizenship Program, has not been able 
to notify anyone because the President 
has not made the proper proclamation, 

Mr. BRIDGES. I wish to ask another 
question: Will the transfer of the date 
mean that Citizenship Day will hence- 
forth come on so-called Constitution 
Day? 
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Mr. SMITH of North Carolina, That 
is correct; yes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. So it is very fitting 
that Constitution Day be combined with 
Citizenship Day, because in effect they 
reach the same objectives. 

Mr. SMITH of.North Carolina. That 
is quite true. 

In this connection, I may also say that 
the movement for Citizenship Day has 
developed to such an extent that a great 
many of the courts now are celebrating 
that day by proper and appropriate cere- 
monies at the time aliens are natural- 
ized, and become new citizens of the 
country. Those ceremonies are a part 
of the entire program. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the joint resolution; in 
fact, I think the step it proposes is a 
very logical one to take. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I 
thank the Senator. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


question is on the third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 314) 
was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


STATEMENT ISSUED BY SENATOR McCAR- 
RAN REGARDING SPECIAL POWERS FOR 
NEWBOLD MORRIS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp a statement issued 
by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran], chairman of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, relative to the question 
of granting certain special powers to 
Mr. Newbold Morris, and the Judiciary 
Committee’s consideration of this ques- 
tion. I call particular attention to the 
situation mentioned in this statement, 
with regard to the complete lack of 
authority Mr. Morris now has. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


Senator Pat McCarran, Democrat, of Ne- 
vada, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary, will himself head the 
seven-man subcommittee which will handle 
the administration-sponsored bill designed 
to give Newbold Morris, special assistant to 
the Attorney General, subpena powers and 
the power to grant immunity. 

The full Judiciary Committee this morn- 
ing unanimously requested Senator McCar- 
RAN to take the chairmanship of the sub- 
committee to which the bill was ordered 
referred with instruction to report back to 
the full committee next Monday. The bill, 
Senate Joint Resolution 132, was introduced 
last Thursday, February 14, 1952, by Senator 
CLEMENTS, in his capacity as acting Demo- 
cratic floor leader. 

Members of the seven-man subcommit- 
tee, besides McCarran, are Senators East- 
LAND, O’Conor, SmiTH of North Carolina, 
WILEY, FERGUSON, and HENDRICKSON. The 
subcommittee will hold its first meeting 
Wednesday morning, Senator McCarran said. 
Meanwhile, the Senator said, the profession- 
al staff of the Judiciary Committee will be 
pushing toward completion of an exhaustive 
study of the whole subject involved in the 
President’s request, 

Senator McCarran declined to predict 
what action will be taken by either the sub- 
committee or the full committee, but termed 
the President's request ‘‘one of the most rev- 
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olutionary proposals ever made to Congress 
by a Chief Executive.” 

If the bill should be enacted as the Presi- 
dent has proposed it, Senator McCarran 
said, “it could have far-reaching effect, in- 
cluding substantial impact upon both the 
legislative and judicial branches of Govern- 
ment.” 

“We must examine this proposal very care- 
fully in all its phases,” Senator McCarran 
said, “because if we act in an unadvised 
manner now, or without full appreciation 
of what we are doing, we may wake up too 
late to a realization of what we have done.” 

Senator McCarran said that, speaking only 
for himself, he was willing to go on record 
as opposed to giving Mr. Morris the power 
to grant immunity. “That is a tremendous 
power,” the Senator declared. “In actual 
practice, the justification for giving immu- 
nity usually should be only a situation in 
which that is the only way to get testimony 
which, in turn, is essential to making a case. 
Under lesser circumstances, immunity should 
not be granted. In no case should there 
be a grant of immunity without a full ap- 
preciation of all the facts, a knowledge of 
what is involved, and a weighing of the 
desirability of getting the witness’ testi- 
mony, against the interest of the Govern- 
ment in punishing a wrongdoer. To give 
the power to-grant immunity, to be used 
as it apparently is intended to be used here, 
in connection with a secret investigation, 
which may or may not ever reach the stage 
of presentation to a grand jury or to a 
court, is almost to invite excessive liberal- 
ity in the giving of immunity baths.” 

Respecting the question of granting sub- 
pena powers to Mr. Morris, Senator McCar- 
RAN said he was willing that Mr. Morris 
should have such powers, provided assur- 
ance could be had that the powers so granted 
would not and could not be used to inter- 
fere with the proper investigatory activities 
of congressional committees. To this end, 
Senator McCarran said, he would favor a 
provision that any documents secured by 
Mr. Morris under subpena powers granted 
him by the Congress should in turn be sub- 
ject to congressional subpena. If this 
should be done, Senator McCarran pointed 
out, it would be possible for key documents 
in connection with some congressional in- 
vestigation to be subpenaed by the execu- 
tive investigator, invested with the character 
of executive papers, and thereafter denied 
to the Congress, or kept from the Congress 
for an indefinite period of time. 

“It would appear,” McCarran said, “from 
the President’s message to Congress in con- 
nection with this bill, that he (the Presi- 
dent) has already given Mr. Morris substan- 
tial power and authority with respect to 
obtaining documents from within the execu- 
tive branch of the Government; a power ap- 
parently far more extensive than has ever 
been granted to the Congress. In fact, it 
would appear that the President has given 
Mr. Morris power to secure documents, ac- 
cess to which has been specifically denied 
to congressional committees.” 

“Actually,” McCarran continued, “no such 
power has yet been given to Mr. Morris, un- 
less the President’s message to the Congress 
is in itself a grant of power to Mr. Morris, 
which must be doubted. 

“Not only has no Executive order been is- 
sued, granting Mr. Morris any power what- 
soever, or even defining his duties; but there 
has been no directive of any nature to any 
agencies of the Government outside the De- 
partment of Justice with respect to the co- 
operation which is to be furnished Mr. 
Morris; nor has there been even a letter to 
the head of any department or agency out- 
side the Justice Department, asking that Mr. 
Morris be given such cooperation. 

“Perhaps the President feels that his pub- 
lic statement that he has given such a direc- 
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tive will be read by the heads of all depart- 
ments and agencies, and understood by them 
as a Presidential order. But that is not 
the way Presidential orders are made official. 
I believe Congress will feel, quite properly, 
that something a little more formal is de- 
sirable. 

“Not only has the President not granted 
Mr. Morris any specific authority; even the 
Attorney General, so far as we have been able 
to ascertain, has done nothing to define or 
outline Mr. Morris’ authority, or to give him 
any instructions. The only authority Mr. 
Morris has, so far as the committee has been 
able to determine, is whatever general au- 
thority has been vested in him through his 
appointment, by the Attorney General, as a 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General. 
Any such authority is, of course, to be re- 
garded as a delegation of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s own authority, and must of necessity 
be exercised under the direction and super- 
vision of the Attorney General, and is sub- 
ject to being withdrawn at the discretion of 
the Attorney General. So there is nothing 
in that line which Congress can regard as 
any reliable and independent grant of au- 
thority to Mr. Morris. 

“In view of this situation, I believe that 
whatever power and authority Congress sees 
fit to grant should be granted upon the ex- 
plicit condition, a condition which should be 
made prerequisite, that the President by 
Executive order grant to Mr. Morris powers 
adequate to permit him to have access to all 
the information he will need from other de- 
partments and agencies of the executive 
branch of the Government; and that the 
power which Congress grants to Mr. Morris 
shall be contingent upon his retaining and 
exercising the powers to be granted by the 
President under Executive order. In other 
words, if the President revokes or amends his 
Executive order, the powers granted by the 
Congress should automatically be withdrawn. 

“In requiring that the President issue such 
an Executive order before any grant of 
powers from Congress can take effect, it 


’ should be stipulated that the Executive order 


shall grant powers at least as broad as those 
which the President, in his message to the 
Congress, indicated he had already granted. 
In other words, the President should be re- 
quired to make good on his statement to the 
Congress, before any special powers granted 
by the Congress to Mr. Morris are permitted 
to become effective.” 


THE JAPANESE PEACE TREATY 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, the es- 
sentials of a sound Japanese peace 
treaty were laid down by General Mac- 
Arthur in June 1950, at a conference in 
Tokyo with Secretary of Defense John- 
son, General Bradley, and Mr. John F. 
Dulles. 

At that time General MacArthur rec- 
ommended an early end of the occupa- 
tion, with restoration of sovereignty to 
Japan, and an agreement with Japan 
that the United States would maintain 
armed forces in Japan to prevent the 
Soviet Union from moving into the mili- 
tary vacuum left in the far Pacific. 

Mr. Acheson and Mr. Dulles say the 
present treaties are virtually the same 
as the proposals of General MacArthur, 
but General MacArthur has not said so. 

The treaties before us meet neither of 
two objectives laid down by the general 
in June 1950. They do not restore com- 
plete sovereignty to Japan, and they do 
not give the United States the power to 
prevent Soviet occupation of Japanese 
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territory. They leave us where we, our- 
selves, may be completely defenseless 
in the Pacific. 

On the surface the peace treaty ends 
the occupation and restores full sover- 
eignty to Japan. On the surface the 
security treaty between the United States 
and Japan permits the United States to 
keep armed forces in or about Japan to 
protect Japan against armed attack. 
The actual legal language of the treaties 
gives no such assurance. 

These treaties are contracts which 
concern the defense, possibly even the 
survival, of the United States. We in 
Congress are the counsel for the people 
of the United States. We cannot read 
in any casual way contracts which con- 
cern our very survival. We must look 
at all the possible interpretations, and 
must read all the fine print. 

When the treaties are read carefully, 
we find that General MacArthur’s simple 
proposals for independence for Japan 
and security in the Pacific have been 
transformed into a legal maze, by whose 
vague or complex clauses Japan is firmly 
tied into the United Nations superstate, 
and the military powers under the peace 
go, not to the United States, but to the 
United Nations. The treaties perma- 
nently subject American forces and 
American policy in the Pacific to the rule 
of the United Nations, to the confusion 
and indecision we see today in Korea. 
Never again will there be any escape from 
the toils. 

Since June 1950, both Secretary John- 
son and General MacArthur, who were 
present at the Tokyo Conference, have 
been summarily removed from office. 

The President has entrusted the treaty 
making, not to the State Department, 
as set up by law, but to one man, a 
personal representative of the Presi- 
dent. For over 18 months Mr. Dulles 
has been going about secretly from one 
foreign capital to another, giving other 
nations his version of our foreign policy, 
and, in return, giving us his version of 
their wishes. It is in this twilight zone 
that the Japanese settlement has been 
transformed from an open agreement 
between sovereign nations to a master- 
piece of double talk which ties Japan 
and the United States firmly into a 
United Nations superstate, a superstate 
whose board of directors includes the 
U. S. S. R. This superstate will per- 
manently dominate our foreign policy 
and military power, as it now dominates 
our attempt to win victory over the 
Chinese-Korean Communists. 

DOUBLE TALK 

The Senate is asked to ratify four 
separate treaties. 

The first is the peace treaty between 
Japan and the nations opposed to her 
in World War II. 

There are also two treaties of mutual 
defense, one between the United States 
and Australia and New Zealand, the 
other between the Philippines and our- 
selves, 

The fourth is the all-important se- 
curity treaty between the United States 
and Japan, which governs our military 
rights in the Pacific. 

The treaties are written on two levels, 
in a kind of double talk. In order to 
gauge their effects on the military secu- 
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rity of the United States, we must exam- 
ine them on both levels. 

Let us look first at the simple words 
and what they seem to mean, then at the 
hidden meaning underneath the pleas- 
ant language. 

WHOSE PACIFIC BASES? 


The most important question is that 
of our right to bases in Japan, conveyed 
in the Japanese-American Security 
Treaty. You will remember, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of this treaty was 
not available to Members of the Senate 
of the United States before it was signed 
at San Francisco. 

In the Japanese Security Treaty, 
Japan grants to the United States the 
right to “dispose United States land, 
sea and air forces in and about Japan.” 

These forces may be used, according 
to the treaty, first, to maintain inter- 
national peace and security; second, to 
defend Japan against attack; third, to 
put down internal riots or disturbances 
in Japan if caused by an outside power. 

It certainly does not help our prestige 
in Asia to be given domestic police 
powers in Japan under the false hope 
that our military could cope with a 
Russian fifth column there. 

But the main issue is whether we have 
any substantial rights even to bases. 

While this agreement is in force, says 
the treaty, Japan will not grant bases 
or other rights of garrison or transit for 
ground, air, or naval forces to any third 
power, although the occupation powers 
may retain them under certain condi- 
tions. However, the preamble frankly 
calls the whole security treaty a pro- 
visional arrangement. 

The sting is in the tail. Article IV 
of the Japanese Security Treaty pro- 
vides the treaty shall expire “when- 
ever in the opinion of the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Japan 
there shall have come into force such 
United Nations arrangements as will 
satisfactorily provide for the mainte- 
nance by the United Nations or other- 
wise of international peace and security 
in the Japan area.” 

‘In plain English all the rights to bases 
or transit given the United States under 
this treaty would vanish into thin air 
the minute the President of the United 
States decided the United Nations was 
ready to take over. Our forces in Japan 
would have the same status as the United 
States forces which went into Korea at 
the end of June 1950. Within 2 days, 
by the stroke of a pen, President Tru- 
man transformed them all into the 
United Nations forces. 

Since then, our military men have 
been unable to make a single military 
decision without being blocked far up 
in the invisible recesses of the United 
Nations. 

What the President did for our forces 
in Korea, the executive could do for the 
whole American establishment in and 
about Japan; and no one, in Congress 
or anywhere else in the United States, 
could stop him. 

I want to make this point very clear. 
Under this pact the President could by 
a stroke of the pen put an end to the 
American Army, the American Air Force 
and soon, the American Navy. 


February 20 


Physically, the men, the planes, and 
the ships would still be there; but they 
would not be American. 

Mr. Dulles, in his inimitable way, 
shows us exactly where we stand: 

The present bilateral arrangement— 


He says of the American-Japanese 
Security Pact— 


is only an initial step in an evolutionary 
process of collective security. 


The “evolutionary process” apparently 
means that the Pacific Security Pacts, 
with Japan, Australia, and New Zealand, 
will soon be expanded with China into 
a Pacific NATO, and our forces will be 
assigned to it, as they were assigned to 
the United Nations in Korea. 

But a Pacific NATO would still be the 
United Nations, except that one more 
confusing, invisible scaffolding would 
have been added to the upper echelons, 
where decisions are reached, far above 
Congress or our Constitution. 

The troops and bases we secure in 
Japan will be, not a stone wall barring 
Soviet expansion, but a paper curtain 
with a stone wall painted on it. 

SECURITY IN THE PACIFIC 


If there were no other reason but 
article IV of the Security Treaty, I be- 
lieve the Members of this body could not 
in conscience vote for this settlement. 
But there are other reasons, in all four 
agreements. 

What protection would Japan have 
under this treaty? If the Communists 
chose to attack her, she would, at best, 
become a second Korea, with half her 
territory occupied by Communist “vol- 
unteers” or fifth columnists pouring in 
from Sakhalin and the Kuriles, with the 
rest a shambles, while our men vainly 
tried to hold back the Red hordes, for- 
bidden to bomb Sakhalin for fear of of- 
fending the Soviet Union. The Japanese 
know this, if our Asian experts do not. 

This is the best these treaties promise 
us—an uneasy peace while our men are 
bracketed into U. N. forces, and then, 
sooner or later, a sudden eruption by the 
Soviet Union, in which our Navy and Air 
Force are prevented, somewhere in the 
U. N., from protecting our troops and 
taking the offensive for victory. 

Some one may say, the President 
never would turn additional military 
power over to the U. N. while the war 
was going on in Korea. But that war 
will be over within 24 hours when the 
Communists give the word. 

If the war in Korea is replaced by a 
temporary peace, and our forces in and 
about Japan are transformed into U. N. 
forces or Pacific Treaty Organization 
forces, what will be our military situa- 
tion in the Pacific? The answer is that 
our military power will no longer be 
under the direction of the American 
People or their elected representatives. 
It will be under the direction of the U. N., 
with the U. S. S. R. a member of the 
governing board, that is, the Security 
Council. 

Our former forces in Japan can be 
used only if they are engaged in any 
United Nations action in the Far East. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STEN- 
NIs in the chair). Does the Senator 
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from Indiana yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota for a question? 
Mr. JENNER. I am glad to yield. 
Mr. LANGER. Is it not true, also, that 
the commander in chief might be a for- 


JENNER. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Our former forces in Japan can be 
used as the Security Council desires, and 
they cannot be used for any purpose the 
Security Council opposes. Today’s Ko- 
rean stalemate will be our policy in 
the vast Pacific. 

Let us suppose that, after 6 months of 
so-called peace, the Chinese Commu- 
nists broke the armistice. If we wanted 
to resume the war, we could ask the 
Security Council for permission. If the 
Soviet Union vetoed our resuming the 
attack, we could not move. We would 
have no troops in the Pacific subject to 
American orders. We could not assign 
our former armies to attack Red China, 
because they would not be under Ameri- 
can sovereignty. Furthermore, Japan 
could not move to our assistance. 

If we broke out of the U. N. and some- 
how regained control of our troops and 
ships and bases, Japan could not legally 
give us the use of any ports, docks, air- 
fields, or other military facility in or 
about Japan. 

What does “in or about Japan” mean? 
Does it include Okinawa? Formosa? 
Unaided, we could perhaps attack Red 
China from somewhere in the middle of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. Dulles says “this is a good treaty. 
It does not contain the seeds of another 
war. It is truly a treaty of peace.” 

But if we read the fine print, the Jap- 
anese treaties give no hope of peace or 
security, unless it be the peace of ap- 
peasement and slow defeat. 

By article 2 (c) of the peace treaty, 
vapan renounces all right, title and claim 
to the Kurile Islands and to South Sak- 
halin. The treaty does not say these 
areas are to go to the Soviet Union. It 
leaves them hanging, with no place to go, 
no U.N. trusteeship or anything else. 

The U. N. enters every loophole in 
this treaty, but not this, the most obvious 
one. 

Soviet armies are now occvping both 
Sakhalin and the Kuriles. They are 
only a few miles from Hokkaido, the 
most northern island of Japan: and the 
Soviet fifth columnists are crossing into 
Japan every day. 

Mr. Dulles says these islands are be- 
ing taken from Japan to conform to the 
Potsdam Agreement, though why we 
should carry out the terms of the in- 
famous Potsdam Agreement is not 
explained. 

Potsdam is a polite name for the 
Yalta Agreement, which said we were 
giving Sakhalin to Russia to undo the 
power settlement of the Russo-Japanese 

ar. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Indiana yield to the Sen- 
ator from California for a question? 

Mr. JENNER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does not the Pots- 
dam declaration to which Mr. Dulles re- 
fers at that point refer to the ultimatum 
which was delivered to the Imperial Jap- 
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anese Government, setting forth the 
terms under which their surrender would 
be accepted? If the Senator will put 
that connotation upon the Potsdam 
declaration, rather than on the more 
formal agreement at Potsdam, I think it 
would be more in keeping with what Mr. 
Dulles had in mind in the statement 
quoted. 

Mr. JENNER. There is so much double 
talk that, while Iam making this speech 
I invite the Members of the Senate to 
look into the peace treaty and other 
treaties very carefully. I think we are 
not only planting the seeds of more war, 
but that the treaty is worse than the 
Potsdam and Yalta agreements com- 
bined. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course, we have 
the historic fact that the message was 
sent to the Japanese Imperial Govern- 
ment setting forth the terms under which 
their surrender would be acceptable, and 
they had to accept something. They did 
accept these terms. So, I think that is 
the relationship to Potsdam which Mr. 
Dulles had in mind. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, why 
should we undo the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth, made by Theodore Roosevelt? 
Why should we give Russia the Kuriles, 
which it never owned? These two areas 
are stepping stones for military or sub- 
versive invasion of the northernmost is- 
land of Japan by Soviet forces. The 
Kuriles also are a link in the island chain 
of our Pacific defenses. 

To permit the U. S. S. R. to keep the 
Kuriles is, militarily, like opening a gate 
in the center of a wall guarding a be- 
leagured city and saying, “all is well— 
most of the wall still holds.” 

That is the incredible position taken 
by General Bradley at the hearings on 
this treaty, but it is hardly a position 
the Senate can endorse. 

This treaty leaves the United States 
wide open to a second attack on Pearl 
Harbor launched from the Kuriles. 

I am happy to endorse the analysis 
and criticism of these provisions which 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Wart- 
KINS] has so ably presented to the For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

Another break in our possible security 
is hinted at in the curious provision in 
article 2 (e) of the peace treaty by which 
Japan renounces all claim to the Ant- 
arctic. 

Again her claims are not legally trans- 
ferred to anyone. The State Depart- 
ment is known to favor the internation- 
alization of the Antarctic. Is this pro- 
vision one of the links in a carefully de- 
vised plan to give the Antarctic to the 
U. N.? Here again the military issue 
is uppermost. ’ 

So far the Antarctic has not been 
drawn into any war. But in another 
war we may have to send warships or 
commercial vessels around Cape Horn. 
Submarine bases and weather stations 
in the Antarctic might be as important 
as Greenland and Iceland were in the 
last war. 

We hear there are at present no in- 
stallations in Antarctica, but how do we 
know? As Miss Elizabeth Kendall said 
before the committee, the penguins do 
not tell. If the State Department is 
planning to turn the Antarctic over to 
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the U. N. or any other international or- 
ganization, why not say so openly? 
What is there to hide? 

The most serious break in our security 
in the Pacific is abandonment of the Re- 
public of China. Free China was not 
invited to the signing of the peace 
treaty. That in itself is a strange and 
ominous fact. 

We were told by Mr. Dulles’ private 
communications system that our allies 
in the U. N. were not willing to have 
free China’s representatives present. 

We have no explanation of why the 
United States Government did not speak 
out openly for its staunchest anti-Com- 
munist ally, an ally who had been fight- 
ing Japan since 1937 and the Soviet 
Union since 1927. 

We are left with a serious problem 
here. 

Why were the negotiations about 
China’s presence carried on in secrecy? 
Why did not our Government make an 
open and unequivocal statement of its 
position? 

Is it possible, as we have heard said so 
often, that our Government secretly op- 
posed the free Chinese and “let it be 
known” to our allies that we would not 
object to confusion on that issue? 

Is that why Secretary Johnson and 
General MacArthur, who laid down a fine 
plan for the peace treaty, were sum- 
marily dismissed, and Mr. Dulles, like 
Ulysses, began his wanderings? 

When the peace treaty was published 
last summer there was an immediate 
protest because free China was excluded. 

It was feared that administration sym- 
pathizers counted on economic pressure 
to force a Japanese agreement with the 
Communists, for the sake of their raw 
materials and their markets. 

We have had from Mr. Dulles’ follow- 
ers smooth-sounding promises that, just 
as soon as the Japanese treaties are rati- 
fied by the Senate, Japan will choose, of 
her own free will, to make a treaty with 
free China. What do they mean? 

Now we have a letter from Premier 
Yoshida of Japan to Mr. Dulles. 

This letter was written December 24, 
1951, but held up until January 16, 1952. 

The letter is as follows: 

The Japanese Government desires ulti- 
mately to have a full measure of political 
peace and commercial intercourse with 
China which is Japan’s closest neighbor. 

At the present time, it is, we hope, possible 
to develop that kind of relationship with 
the national government of the Republic of 
China, which has the seat, voice and role of 
China, in the United Nations, [and] which 
exercises actual governmental authority over 
certain territory. 

My Government is prepared as soon as 
legally possible to conclude with the national 
government of China * * * a treaty 
which will reestablish normal relations be- 
tween the two governments in conformity 
with the principles set out in the * * * 
treaty of peace. 


Then note this very revealing sentence 
of Premier Yoshida: 


The terms of such bilateral treaty shall, 
in respect of the Republic of China, be ap- 
plicable to [note well] all territories which 
are now, or which may hereafter be, under 
the control of the National Government of 
the Republic of China. 
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The British press expressed some doubt 
whether Premier Yoshida was complete- 
ly free when he wrote that letter, or 
whether his hand was “guided” by some- 
one in our Government. I share that 
doubt. 

Many people are convinced this private 
and personal arrangement, by letter, 
with another government, takes care of 
all our fears. But does it? 

It may be answered that Mr. Yoshida 
said his Government would never deal 
with the Communists. 

I agree that we can have confidence 
in Mr. Yoshida insofar as he feels free 
to speak frankly. But how long will 
Mr. Yoshida remain in office? The next 
elections will be held in Japan in April. 
There is a powerful fifth column in 
Japan. It is being strengthened every 
day by the U.S. 5S. R. 

We heard last April that sympathizers 
with communism wanted General Mac- 
Arthur out of Japan, so that his occu- 
pation could not add to the political sta- 
bility during the election. 

Mr. Yoshida has certainly not 
strengthenec. his chances of reelection 
by saying he will not trade with Red 
China. The Washington Post says he 
has signed his political death warrant. 
Did someone plan it that way? 

If a left-wing or neutralist govern- 
ment is elected in Japan, how will the 
treaty operate? 

If a left-wing Japan is a part of the 
United Nations, where will we be? 

The Soviet Union has not yet signed 
the treaty. “Where does it stand? We 
must consider all the possibilities. The 
Soviet Union may sign this treaty and 
get all its privileges. It may refuse to 
sign and remain at war with Japan until 
it gets new concessions. It may wait 
for election of a left-wing or neutralist 
government and do business with it. The 
treaty is wide open for any move it wishes 
to make. Only we are tied down. 

Certainly no Member of this body is 
confused by the stage show of opposition 
to the treaty which the Soviet Union put 
on at San Francisco. When the Soviet 
Union opposes something dangerous to 
its security, they do it with more than 
words. A theatrical performance like 
that at San Francisco is, like all theat- 
rical performances, meant to create an 
illusion in the minds of the audience. 

The U.S. 5S. R. liked the treaties. They 
feared we might object, so they put on 
their show of opposition as the best way 
to get the treaties ratified quickly. 
Whichever way we turn, things are not 
what they seem. 

THE MYSTERY OF MAINLAND CHINA 


Suppose Japan does recognize a Na- 
tionalist China with sovereignty over 
Formosa. We are then left with an- 
other problem. What becomes of the 
vast territory of mainland China, with 
its 450,000,000 people? The treaties do 
not say. 

Is Mr. Yoshida’s letter, by chance, a 
link in the long train of events point- 
ing to recognition of Red China and her 
admission to the United Nations and a 
seat in the Security Council? 

Is it the State Department’s real 
plan to pay due respect to free China— 
momentarily—while it quietly ampu- 
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tates all mainland China from her sov- 
ereignty? 

Is it the plan to leave this mysterious 
entity, mainland China, as a political 
vacuum to be filled later by a Commu- 
nist government with hands clean 
enough to be admitted to the United Na- 
tions? 

Here another horrid doubt arises. 

Has the American State Department 
ever given its word unequivocally to 
support the sovereignty of the National- 
ist Government over the whole mainland 
of China? 

Have we all been deluded by the dou- 
ble talk? 

Have we only imagined Free China 
meant China? 

Do we have to hunt for a hidden mean- 
ing every time the word China js used? 

Do all the published statements of the 
administration dealing with the Repub- 
lic of China mean a republic sovereign 
over Formosa only, never over the main- 
land? 

Is our refusal to give military aid to 
China, such as we give to Tito, part of 
the evidence that our Government is 
determined to keep Chiang from regain- 
ing control of the mainland? 

Is that why the Navy of the United 
States is stationed in Formosan waters— 
because without our opposition, Chiang’s 
forces could reestablish themselves on 
continental China? 

Does the Japanese peace treaty, then, 
make sure of a vast political vacuum in 
mainland China? Is it the plan to fill 
this vacuum with a synthetic Tito who 
will soon apply for admission to the 
United Nations? 

Such speculations, Mr. President, 
would be unjust except that it did hap- 
pen to Mihailovitch and Poland and Bul- 
garia and Hungary and Czechoslovakia, 

Purthermore, we have reports that 
American officials of the CIA are operat- 
ing with plenty of cash in Formosa and 
perhaps in China, attempting to organize 
a mysterious third force. 

Now we have before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Internal Security the evi- 
dence that John Davies wanted the pro- 
Communist clique which had advised the 
State Department, to guide the CIA in 
its thinking on China. 

It may be a part of the plan also to 
have a democratic uprising on Formosa, 
in favor of the new Tito, and then join 
Formosa to the new and untarnished 
Red Government of China. 

By such simple steps all the original 
plans of the pro-Soviet bloc in the State 
Department can go merrily forward, per- 
fect‘y legal within the framework of 
these treaties. 

With a new collectivist government set 
up in mainland China, a Red govern- 
ment cleverly cleansed of the odium of 
the Korean war; who would be sovereign 
over the former American forces in 
Japan once they were transferred to the 
United Nations? Obviously the govern- 
ing body would include the new China. 

The Chinese Red leaders who a year 
ago ruthlessly denounced our American 
fighting men before the United Nations 
would be seated on whatever council 
directed the new United Nations secur- 
ity forces. 
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To complete the picture let us recall 
what is planned for India. Mr. Stassen 
warned us at the Internal Security hear- 
ings that all signs preceding the collapse 
of China are now visible in India, and all 
the same people are congregating there. 

Alfred Kohlberg reports the plan is to 
separate the Indian “peoples” from their 
government by point 4 and other Amer- 
ican funds, and let Nehru fall, like 
Chiang, without letting it look as if we 


‘pushed him. 


I ask, Mr. President, if such is our 
hidden policy, whose hand do you think 
is a’ the controls? Whose scheming 
brain is calling the moves? How long 
will it be before we see the long arm of 
the Soviet Union manipulating the 
puppets? 

I should not be willing to put before 
the Senate any such Machiavellian ex- 
ample of political double talk. But we 
live in an age of political double talk, 
and the stakes, let us not forget, are 
destruction by guile of our Armed Forces 
in the Pacific, and even of the United 
States itself. 

Let us look at the double talk again. 
Let us remember every time the word 
“China” appears it has a double mean- 
ing. If by the words “Nationalist China” 
the State Department always means 
Formosa only, and the people go on be- 
lieving they mean the true Republic of 
China, we have a beautiful instrument 
for confusion of the public mind, a per- 
fect smoke screen to hide whatever the 
State Department decides to do. 

Could someone somewhere 
planned it that way? 

If the State Department by Nationalist 
China means Formosa only, then we 
have no assurance whatever of the status 
of mainland China under these treaties. 

We must read the fine print once more. 
We must look at the double meaning 
once again. 

The peace treaty gives to “China”— 
quote “China”—all Japan’s special rights 
and interests in “China,” including ben- 
efits and privileges under the protocol 
of Peking on September 7, 1901. 

Will the Republic or mainland China 
get legal claim to the indemnities still 
due Japan from the Boxer Rebellion? 

The proposed treaty gives to China 
the right to seize all the property, rights, 
and interests of Japan and Japanese 
nationals, including those in possession 
or under the control of the Allied 
Powers. But which China? 

Finally, it gives to China the right 
to reparations in the form of labor for 
the processing of raw materials into fin- 
ished goods. But to which China? 

Under the treaty and Mr. Yoshida’s 
letter, all these rights would be divided 
between a China on Formosa and a 
mainland China, which might be Red 
China or a clean, scrubbed, well-behaved 
Communist satellite, under a new mask. 

If that is so, and it seems from the 
text that it must be so, we are confirm- 
ing a treaty which will give to an unde- 
fined mainland China all the rights Ja- 
pan has held in China. It will give this 
same mainland China all the Japanese 
property to which she can lay claim un- 
ped trading-with-the-enemy rules or 
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The peace treaty says that the right 
to seize and dispose of such property 
shall be exercised in accordance with 
the laws of the Allied Powers concerned 
and the owner shall have only such 
rights as may be given him by these 
laws. . 

All such property, that is, will come 
under mainland China law only. We 
shall have the story of General Chen- 
nault’s air line on Hong Kong, which 
the British courts turned over to Red 
China, multiplied 10,000 times. 

Finally, this treaty gives mainland 
China all claims to American aid. Could 
we have here the mysterious reason why 
the funds which Congress voted for 
China have been spent so slowly? 

The most important clause is that 
which gives to China all claim to repara- 
tions in the form of labor for produc- 
tion, salvaging, and other work. 

Do we see at last the mechanism by 
which the industrial wealth of Japan 
is to be drained off, with our help, for 
Communist China? 

Mr. Dulles said at San Francisco: 

Governments represented here have claims 
which total many billions of dollars and 
China could probably claim as much again. 


He says that a hundred billions “would 
be a modest estimate of the whole.” 

At best, the reparation clauses in this 
Why 


peace treaty do not ring true. 
should Mr. Dulles say: 

The Japanese will need to develop the 
capacity to perform services which others 
want * * * This calls for willingness on 
the part of the Japanese people to work 
hard, to work efficiently and to work with 
creative imagination so that they can an- 
ticipate the wants of others. 


What is this but double talk? Has any 
nation ever developed more capacity to 
perform services which others want 
than the Japanese? Crowded on 
islands with a very low supply of raw 
materials, they were so ingenious, so 
hard-working, that they pulled them- 
selves up in a few years to become one 
of the great industrial powers of the 
earth. 

This statement can serve no purpose 
but double talk. Its smooth surface 
hides something. In my speech of Au- 
gust 24 I pointed out that the repara- 
tions clause is usually supposed to refer 
to the Philippines. I further said: 

But does it not fit Red China exactly? 

China was an occupied country. 

If Japan makes a commercial agreement 
with Red China, will she not be obliged un- 
der the treaty to process Chinese materials 
as a form of reparations for the occupation 
of China? 


I confess that I was naive, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I thought Japan would at least 
have to take one overt step toward mak- 
ing a commercial agreement with Red 
China. But no. I underestimated the 
finesse of the makers of this treaty. The 
Republic of China is quietly redefined as 
sovereign over Formosa, and all the 
claims to reparations fall automatically 
to mainland China, this curious hidden 
entity to which we have not yet found 
the clues. 

According to Mr. Dulles, China has a 
claim to about $50,000,000,000 in repa- 
rations, of which Formosa has no share. 


Formosa was Japancse territory in the 
last war. All claims would then revert 
to mainland China. She can demand 
that Japan process her cotion and steel 
and other materials until the debt of 
$50,000,000,000 is paid in full. 

Mr, Dulles says that this plan for rep- 
arations is something much better than 
reparations in the past, which were paid 
by financial transactions between gov- 
ernments, not by direct labor. But 
someone must pay the wages of workers 
in his reparations scheme, or the work- 
ers must go unpaid. What could be sim- 
pler, in the fashion cf the day, than to 
let the United States supply the wages 
and working capital under the new 
overseas procurement or point 4? 

We cculd build up Japan’s factories, 
equipment, and transport, and then 
somewhere in U. N., a rule would be dis- 
covered by which, under the treaty, 
mainland China could claim X percent 
of the output of all Japanese factories in 
the name of reparations. 

Or she could compel the Japanese 
Government to commandeer plants and 
labor, and process the goods the Com- 
munists need, while Japanese labor was 
clowly reduced to the status of labor in 
the U.S. S. R. 

In my August statement I quoted Owen 
Lattimore as saying that the industries 
of Japan were largely designed to use 
the raw material of China. He con- 
tinued: 

Machinery made in Japan from Chinese 
raw materials offers the cheapest kind of 
capital goods that China can obtain from 
any source and Japan can deliver goods to 
China at all the seaports, instead of over 
one railway line that enters China from 
Siberia. 


Obviously the Communists want Japan 
to take the place of Russia in supplying 
China with the capital goods she needs 
for her factories, her airports, her sub- 
marine bases, and her atom-bomb plants. 
We are providing the means to do just 
that in this treaty. 

What could be more ingenious than 
to let the United States prime the pump 
by putting in the equipment and work- 
ing capital in the name of national de- 
fense and mutual aid, until the U.S. S. R. 
is ready to let Red China’s “Armies of 
Liberation” sweep over all Asia? 

Last August I also quoted from Prof. 
Thomas George in Modern China. He 
said: 

Japan is, of course, of tremendously great 
importance to Communist global strategy. 

It (Japan) would give to world commu- 
nism the greatest industry in the Far East. 

It \ould be sufficient to feed a:l the Red 
armies of Asia with armaments, and so pre- 
cipitate the communization of all Asia. 


Professor George concludes: 


Red forces can then freely proceed south- 
ward through Formosa, the Philippines, In- 
donesia, and Australia and eastward toward 
Alaska, Canada, and the United States. 


That is the ultimate goal, Mr. Presi- 
dent, always. 

STATE DEPARTMENT SUPPORT OF RED CHINA 

To understand all that these treaties 
may mean to our military security, I 
rust ask you, Mr. President, to go back 
with me over the steps in our relation- 
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ship with the Nationalist Government 
on Formosa. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNoOwLAND] knows this story better than 
any other Senator. He has followed it 
closely and has been outspoken about it. 

On October 15, 1951, Time magazine 
referred to a statement by Secretary 
Acheson, as of December 1949, saying we 
must shake loose from the Chinese Na- 
tionalists, and another from a high State 
Department official saying: 

Acheson has been steadily arguing with 
Truman to go along on an early recogni- 
tion of Communist China. 


Recognition of Red China was delayed, 
according to the story, only by Congress 
and some of the military. The Presi- 
dent was quite won over. That opinion 
was widely accepted at the time, but it 
could not be proven. We have recently 
had confirmation under oath of the un- 
remitting efforts of our State Depart- 
ment to recognize Red China. 

Mr. Harold Stassen described, before 
the Internal Security Subcommittee, the 
meeting of the leaders of public opinion, 
held by the State Department October 
6, 7, and 8, 1949. At these sessions the 
dominant group, including Owen Latti- 
more, Lawrence Rosinger, and Benja- 
min H. Kizer, all members of the domi- 
nant group in IPR, discussed how to 
condition American public opinion to 
recognize Red China. 

“We must also,” they said, “disentan- 
gle ourselves from the Chinese National- 
ists,” almost the very words quoted in 
Time magazine as Acheson’s policy. 

A minority in the 1949 meeting argued 
there was a strong opinion in the coun- 
try and in Congress against recognition. 
But Mr. Nathaniel Peffer said: 

If this country * * * is at a stage in 
which the Government is hog-tied against 
its better judgment because some people 
are going to blow up, then God above help 
the Republic. 


By the Government, of course, he 
meant the executive branch. 

By some people who are going to blow 
up, he obviously meant Congress. Sena- 
tors are in that group. 

State Department officials and their 
supporters had not the slightest inten- 
tion of changing their policy because 
Congress and the country were against it. 
Not at all. The only question was that 
of preparing the American public opin- 
ion for recognition. 

The method was to be a series of small 
steps of which it would be very difficult 
for anyone opposed to recognition to 
say at any point, “This shall not be done.” 

Such is the standard practice in 
thought control. 

The inner circle were sure the Ameri- 
can people will rather quickly adapt 
themselves to recognition once it was 
an accomplished fact. 

I am reading from the records of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Internal Se- 
curity. 

One essential step was to make “‘a pub- 
lic disavowal of the blockade Chiang 
Kai-shek is conducting with respect to 
China.” 

No military aid was to be given Chiang, 
no aid was to ke given the guerrillas on 
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the mainland and ECA aid was to be 
withdrawn from China. 

We were to encourage the recognition 
of Red China by Britain and India, and 
follow with our own recognition soon 
afterward, “to keep the great English- 
speaking peoples in step.” 

In the next few months, until the in- 
vasion of South Korea, the American 
State Department took an astonishing 
number of steps that closely followed 
the lines laid down at this conference 
by the dominant or IPR group, for con- 
ditioning the American people to grad- 
ual recognition of Communist China. 

Within 6 weeks, Secretary Acheson 
protested to the Chinese Nationalists 
when they stopped American ships going 
through the blockade to supply Red 
China. 

This was what Mr. Kizer had sug- 
gested as primary. On December 5, Mr. 
Acheson said the United States did not 
recognize the legality of the blockade. 

On December 23 the Department sent 
out to the Voice of America and the 
information agencies, its shocking orders 
to say the expected fall of Formosa was 
not of any significance to the United 
States. 

On January 5 the President said the 
United States had “‘no intention of pro- 
viding military aid or advice to the Na- 
tionalists on Formosa,” or of using its 
Armed Forces to protect Formosa. 

On January 12, 1950, Mr. Acheson 
made his historic statement that both 
Korea and Formosa were outside the 
line of our security in the Pacific. 

This was the signal to the Soviet satel- 
lites that they could invade Korea and 
Formosa. 

It was widely accepted in diplomatic 
circles here at the time that the United 
States Government intended to abandon 
the Nationalist Government of China 
but expected its allies to pull its chest- 
nuts out of the fire, to avoid any inter- 
ference by reactionary Members of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Thomas Reid, a member of the 
Labor Party, said in the House of Com- 
mons, on April 6, 1950, in the debate on 
recognition: 

As I understand it, the American Govern- 
ment was consulted from start to finish, and 
I think I am right in saying that the Ameri- 
can Government raised no opposition at all 


to the recognition of the Communist Gov- 
ernment by Britain. 


The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson] also submitted to our hearings 
a clipping from the New York Times of 
November 10, 1950, in which the Italian 
Foreign Minister, Count Sforza, said in 
Rome that the Italians had finally de- 
cided not to recognize Red China, but 
they have been “‘infiuenced strongly by 
some ‘alluring suggestions’ made to him 
by very responsible quarters during his 
trip to the United States last September.” 

These suggestions were that the Soviet 
Union would not veto Italy’s admission 
to the U. N. if we agreed not to veto Red 
China. 

Note that these “alluring suggestions” 
that Italy support Red China were made 
by “very responsible quarters” in the 
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United States 3 months after the out- 
break of the war in Korea. 

tate Department support of Red 
China, before Korea, was clear enough, 
Mr. President. What is not so clear is 
the shocking fact the State Department 
has given no real evidence of a change 
toward Formosa since the fatal days of 
late June 1950, when the Communist 
satellites in Asia became our open 
enemies. 

Do we have any statement by any 
State Department officials which un- 
equivocally supports the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment as the legally constituted sover- 
eign over all China? Always we have 
double talk. 

During the terrible first winter of the 
Korean war our representatives were 
saying that the admission of Red China 
was a “procedural matter” and we could 
not veto it. -Then they said Red China 
could not shoot its way into the United 
Nations—meaning it could be admitted a 
few months after a cease fire. 

It was not until April 1951, in the Sen- 
ate hearings on the ouster of General 
MacArthur, that even our military lead- 
ers first said Formosa was essential to 
our defense. 

I shall mention one more point, the 
most significant of ell: Just as soon as 
President Truman sent our men into land 
fighting on Korea, he issued to the Amer- 
ican Navy his strange, fantastic, inde- 
fensible order to guard the Red China 
coast and stop the Nationalist blockade 
which had been keeping supplies from 
Red China by sea. He also forbade free 
China to help the guerrillas on the main- 
land. 

Who whispered to Mr. Truman, after 
the Korean war started, to issue the order 
using our Navy to complete the Latti- 
more-Rosinger-Kizer plan to isolate free 
China? Who whispered to him to order 
the President of China not to help 
China’s armies on the mainland? 

Before the same Internal Security 
Subcommittee, last fall, Adm. Charles 
Maynard Cooke, former chief of staff to 
Admiral King, told us that in October, 
1951, 18 months after the Korean war 
began, the United States was still not 
sending substantial military aid to For- 
mosa and was still barring Chiang from 
helping his own mainland forces, his 
own armies which had never surren- 
dered. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Wat- 
KINS] said: 

I understand we are now sending them 
equipment and help. 


Admiral Cooke replied: 
Well, it is not arriving there very fast. 


He added: 


If we are attacking [the Reds] north in 
Korea, and south * * * in Indochina, 
and [if] we [were to] use what we put into 
Formosa to push in the center, then it 
would immediately call for higher priority 
[for the shipment of arms to Formosa]. 


Mr. President, by what name should 
we call military leaders who order men 
to fight and die on the right flank, let 
them fight and die on the left flank, but 
use force to prevent the troops in the 
center from attacking? 
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Admiral Cooke described as follows 
what he considered to be the correct 
military objective: 

I think they [the free Chinese] ought to 
be free to attack the mainland. * * * [I 
would send them immediately into Korea so 
they could get war experience in conjunction 
with our troops. * * * I would do both 
if our forces in Korea need them. 


The Senator from Utah [Mr. Wat- 
KINS] asked again: 

If the United States Fleet were not there 
to exercise coercion upon the Formosans 
and upon the Nationalists, is there any 


probability that they would be attacking the 
mainland with raids? 


Admiral Cooke replied: 
Yes, 


Mr. Morris asked whether raids would 
aid the guerrillas’ morale. 

“Yes; very much,” said the admiral. 

Our order neutralizing Formosa was, 
said the admiral, “a wet blanket on the 
spirit.” 

He also said: 

If you have an armed force in existence 
for a long time, and your relatives, mothers 
and fathers and all, are being slaughtered on 
the mainland, and you can’t do anything 
about it, you get depressed. * * * You 
run into few mainland Chinese * * * 
[on Formosa], who have not relatives that 
have been executed on the mainland. 
* * * 80 a lot of them are just burning 
with desire to return to the mainland, to 
liberate their fellow-countrymen. 

But as time goes on, if they get too much 
of a hopeless feeling, then that tends to 
die down; it gets quenched somewhat. 


Here is the tragic picture of half a 
million men rotting on Formosa, al- 
though they might be fighting side by 
side with our men, lifting their spirits, 
giving meaning to the war, and cutting 
our casualties in half. 

Mr. President, I call your attention to 
the fact that today our Formosa military 
policy is still the policy of the State De- 
partment-IPR meeting in October 
1949, where Owen Lattimore, Lawrence 
Rosinger, and Benjamin Kizer were the 
dominant group and Philip Jessup 
agreed that the higher logic was on their 
side. 

They need only a little time. It will 
take only a year or two more, Mr. Presi- 
dent, before the brave, eager army on 
Formosa has lost its military spirit. 

It will take only a year or two more, 
Mr. President, before the Communists in 
China have consolidated their hold on 
the mainland, killed all the leaders 
friendly to us, brain-washed the others, 
and put the uncomplaining Chinese to 
work—as the Russian peasants were put 
to work in 1927—to build a mass-produc- 
tion war industry for the Red armies. 

The Reverend William R. Johnson, 
who for 35 years worked as a missionary 
in the interior of China, told the foreign 
relations committee during the hearings 
on these treaties: 

Fifteen million six hundred seventy- 
two thousand and fifty executions and an 
additional 20,000,000 estimated deaths by 
suicide and starvation are the incomplete 
totals of lives destroyed in China during the 
2 years prior to last August. 
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Ee continued by saying: 

Such statements regarding Chinese condi- 
tions are most difficult to accept. They are 
nevertheless true. 

Destruction of life by such means con- 
tinues at a million and a half monthly. 


Ir. President, such is the Red China 
our State Department tried so hard to 
bring into the United Nations, into the 
Security Council, in a position over our 
Armed Forces in the Pacific and the At- 
lantic theaters. 

It is, as Mr. Johnson said, the greatest 
genocidal holocaust in history; but our 
State Department has uttered no word 
of protest against the massacre of old 
men, helpless women, young students, 
and religious leaders of our most valiant 
ally. 

While the clock ticks, Mr. President, 
the Communist plan for complete control 
of all Asia moves forward relentlessly, 
helped by someone, somewhere, within 
our State Department. 

While the clock ticks, Mr. President, 
our men in Korea are dying to provide a 
screen behind which the plans of the 
dominant group of the State Depart- 
ment and the IPR can be fulfilled. 


THE PACIFIC PACT 


There is one more almost invisible pat- 
tern underlying these treaties. This is 
seen in the steps by which Japan is 
firmly welded into the United Nations; 
the Pacifie states are to form a regional 
pact under United Nations control, and 
the United States, after committing its 
overseas defenses to the United Nations, 
will become in fact another province in a 
U. N. world, from which there will be no 
escape. 

The preamble to the peace treaty says 
Japan declares its intention in all cir- 
cumstances to conform to the principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations. 

It is also to strive to realize the ob- 
jectives of the universal declaration of 
human rights. It is to create in Japan 
domestic conditions of stability and well- 
being, as defined in articles 55 and 56 of 
the Charter of the United Nations. 
Finally, in public and private trade, it 
is—and I quote from the treaty—to “con- 
form to internationally accepted fair 
practices.” ~« Why is this included in a 
peace treaty? Are Japan and the United 
States to be barred from making peace 
unless they accept their role as spokes in 
U.N., and work only by way of U. N. ma- 
chinery and U. N. political philosophy? 

If this is true, as it seems to be, then 
the Members of the United States Senate 
should have it clearly in mind. They are 
voting for or against our right to make a 
treaty as an independent nation. Is the 
Senate prepared to approve the universal 
declaration of human rights? If so, why 
does it not approve the declaration 
openly? Why this subterfuge about ap- 
proving it for Japan through this treaty? 
Would that not commit us morally and 
legally to acceptance of the principles of 
that declaration, on some later issue? If 
so, why the indirection? 

Is the Senate prepared to vote that 
Japan must operate under articles 55 and 
56 of the Charter? These two para- 
graphs set up a world welfare state, deal- 
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ing with domestic problems, and we are 
insisting that Japan must join it. 

Article 55 of the U. N. Charter says: 

The United Nations shall promote: 

(a) Higher standards of living, full em- 
payment * * *%, 

* * ~ . s 

(c) Universal respect for, and observance 
of, human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion. 


Do we want to guarantee racial 
equality to the aborigines in Japan? Or 
to American agitators in Japan, who, un- 
der Communist control,-might appeal to 
the U. N. for equality in Japan? Do we 
want to guarantee to Japanese women 
equal treatment in industry, politics and 
problems of sex? UNESCO has tried to 
manage all those problems, but not with 
complete success. 

Should we take on the domestic prob- 
lems of Japan, or do we, in this body, 
already have enough to deal with? 

In the matter of private trade, we 
insist that Japan shall conform to in- 
ternationally accepted fair practices, 
although Mr. Dulles himself told us at 
San Francisco that these fair-trade 
practices have not yet been spelled out 
in international conventions. 

What is the advantage of our insist- 
ing in the treaty that Japan must be 
bound hand and foot to the U. N. when 
by the same action we make ourselves a 
segment of U. N. and transform Ameri- 
can armed forces into an international 
force which can move only under the 
orders of the U. N., which includes 
Russia? 

The reason, Mr. President, can be 
found if we bring together the parts 
of this grand design. The parts are 
the security treaties with Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Philippines. 

We now see why they are bracketed 
with the Japanese Peace Treaty. These 
four treaties together set up a Pacific 
counterpart of NATO. NATO and PATO 
together are the new regional super- 
states which are temporarily to hold the 
supergovernmental powers of U. N., in 
order to distract attention and gain 
time, until the present colossal failure 
of the U. N. in Korea can be washed 
from people’s brains. 

Mr. Dewey outlined the plan, in dou- 
ble talk, in his speech before the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. He 
explained that we must include Indo- 
china, Thailand, Burma, and Indonesia. 
Of course, the new China will come in. 
PATO will, like NATO, be an interna- 
tional sovereign body, with its own gov- 
erning apparatus and its own money. 
The money and the staff have already 
been provided. 

Section 509 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951 provides that the President 
may authorize the head of any Govern- 
ment agency to— 

(b) Detail, assign, or otherwise make avail- 
able to any international organization in 
which the United States participates any 
officer or employee of his agency to serve 
with or as a member of the international 
staff of such organizations. 


Are you sure, Mr. President, that we 
in Congress know exactly how many 
Government employees have been or will 
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be assigned to international organiza- 
tions in which the United States partici- 
pates? Are you sure, Mr. President, 
that we know exactly what they are 
doing? 

That is not all. Section 406 (b) of the 
1949 Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
says: 

Personnel of the Armed Forces may be 
assigned or detailed to noncombatant duty, 
including duty with any agency or nation. 


Further on, in section 411 (f), the law 
defines “Armed Forces” as including the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard”—and I ask you to listen care- 
fully, Mr. President—‘“and the Reserve 
components thereof.” Does that mean, 
Mr. President, that we have authorized 
the Chief Executive to assign any one 
in the Reserve to duty with any U. N. 
agency? If so, that may be very im- 
portant in connection with universal 
military training. Does that legislation 
keep all the young men of the Nation 
for 8 years under obligation to serve in 
any international organization to which 
the President wants to assign them for 
some bold new program? American 
military and civilian personnel are al- 
ready being assigned to NATO, to what 
extent we hardly know. NATO is not 
American. It is not responsible to the 
American Congress and the American 
Constitution. 

When Congress asks NATO for infor- 
mation, they do not have to pay any 
more attention to us than they do to 
Luxembourg. 

To understand what we have here, we 
must go back to the plan Mr. Acheson 
proposed to the Collective Measures 
Committee of the U. N. Assembly in New 
York in 1950. 

The plan is supposed to bypass the 
Security Council with its veto, but, un- 
der the double talk, it is also a plan 
for giving the U. N. its own armed 
forces—the test of sovereignty, and so 
making it in fact world government. 

The plan again is in two steps. 

World government forces will be built 
up under NATO and PATO, because the 
stock of U. N. is, at the moment, very 
low. 

But NATO and PATO are securely 
locked in the arms of the all-enveloping 
ULN. 

In this new set-up there will be no 
nonsense about American commanders 
acting for U. N. 

The Associated Press reported on Oc- 
tober 3, 1951, that ‘‘one of the major 
criticisms of the MacArthur com- 
mand * * * was that it operated 
almost independently of the United Na- 
tions * * * Thesubcommittee (col- 
lective measures) recommended that 
in the event of a future attack, the mili- 
tary operations should be handled by an 
executive military authority * * * 
required to work closely with all partici- 
pating countries * * * within the 
framework of United Nations’ polities 
and objectives,” the commander to be 
fired abruptly if he failed to carry out 
what U. N. wanted. 

In the Korean war the United States 
commander had some leeway. This will 
never happen again. 
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But who is U. N., Mr. President? It 
certainly includes Soviet Russia, and it 
will include Red China under one mask 
or another. 

What is our role in Congress in control 
of such an armed force? The answer is 
simple. We will draft Americans to de- 
fend their country and the President 
will put them under a command which 
clearly is not to be American. General 
Eisenhower has said, since he was as- 
signed to NATO, that he was only one- 
twelfth American. Do all the military 
and civilian personnel now on American 
Government payrolls, but assigned to 
NATO, feel, as General Eisenhower does, 
that they are only one-twelfth Ameri- 
can? Will the employees assigned to 
NATO think they are only one-twelfth 
American? 

What, I ask, is happening to our be- 
loved country? 

THE ROAD BACK 


We started the Japanese peace talks 
with General MacArthur’s proposal for 
a simple treaty between sovereign na- 
tions, establishing peace and permitting 
the United States to guard Japan against 
invasion, until her army and navy are 
reestablished. 

We end with a legal maze in which the 
United States will not have any armed 
forces in or about Japan at all, and can- 
not move its men in the U. N. contingent 
except as the U. N. or its regional units 
direct. 

We are making the confusion of the 
Korean war and the Kaesong peace our 
permanent policy in the Pacific. 

It has been very difficult for me to dis- 
entangle my mind from the soft, en- 
ticing words in which these treaties are 
described, to keep on analyzing and ana- 
lyzing until I found what was the pat- 
tern underlying it all. 

I can understand how it may be diffi- 
cult for Senators to disentangle the true 
pattern from the multitude of deiails 
when they are so busy. 

I can understand their reluctance to 
search for evidence that this treaty is 
not what it seems, that someone has laid 
a fair and innocent-looking carpet of 
leaves and grass over a mortally danger- 
ous booby trap. 

But I say to the Members of the Sen- 
ate that we have been there before. We 
have faced just such a choice before. 

In December 1945, Gen. George Mar- 
shall was sent to China, with instruc- 
tions from Mr. Truman to urge the Na- 
tionalist Government to include other 
political elements in its government. 
This statement was duly reported in the 
press next day. It was as delicate as 
the thread of a spider’s web, but it told 
all informed persons that China was 
ordered to establish a united-front gov- 
ernment like that by which the Com- 
munists destroyed Poland, Bulgaria, and 
the rest of central Europe. 

In these governments, the Commu- 
nists needed only two offices—interior 
and communications, namely, the secret 
police and the propaganda. From there 
they knew how to intimidate the whole. 

This news item told us, in 1945, that 
somewhere in the State Department, 
some unknown Alger Hiss was powerful 
enough to put Soviet policy into an 
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American Presidential directive, to 
clothe it in Soviet propaganda language 
and to induce or compel the military to 
go along. 

Chiang refused to enter a united-front 
government, and the Communists, with 
General Marshall’s help, turned to the 
trick of continuous peace negotiations, 
and, as in Korea today, built up their 
armies and won, 

In 1950, the warnings of Congress 
and all warnings to arm Korea were ig- 
nored, and the invasion began. 

In early 1951, General MacArthur told 
us how we could win a victory over Red 
China. The President said “No.” For 
nearly a year since then our men have 
been fighting and dying. 

In June 1951, the Communists asked 
us for mock peace negotiations like 
those in China. Again we let them re- 
form their units and build up their air 
force, while we retreated step by step 
from our published objectives. 

At three crises we have had the facts, 
the thin, delicate, almost invisible facts, 
of the Communist hand in our foreign 
policy, and we have ignored them. 

We went along with Alger Hiss’ U. N.; 
with John Carter Vincent’s instructions 
to Marshall; with the secret manage- 
ment of the Korean war. 

Three times we thought the spider- 
webs were not real. Three times we ex- 
pected Soviet conspirators to broadcast 
what they were doing. Once again we 
have the same choice. 

The present Japanese peace treaty is 
part of the Hiss-Acheson-Lattimore de- 
sign for the sell-out of Asia, and the 
wrapping up of our military might in 
the coils of the U.N. 

The proposed treaties would mean final 
and ultimate betrayal of the men who 
fought Japan, of the men now locked in 
mortal combat with Communist forces 
on the dark and bloody battleground 
of Korea. 

There is one difference. Congress had 
no hand in the shame of Yalta. Mar- 
shall’s journey to China was made with- 
out asking our approval. The Korean 
war was started without our consent. 

But the planners are bolder now. 
They have submitted this document to 
us, and ask us to sign on the dotted 
line. 

Mr. President, I said in the beginning 
that we in the Senate were counsel for 
the people of the United States. We are 
asked here to sign in their behalf con- 
tracts which will determine, for decades, 
our military power in the Pacific, per- 
haps even our ability to defend our own 
homeland. 

These contracts are written in double 
talk. Taken at face value, the contracts 
seem to arrange a just peace in the Pa- 
cific. Read as any lawyer would read 
a contract in his client’s interest, they 
open the door to complete loss of our 
military bases in Japan, a vast build-up 
of Red China at our expense, and the 
permanent subjection of our foreign pol- 
icy and our fighting men to world gov- 
ernment under the United Nations. 

Again and again we have seen the same 
double talk, always the fair promises at 
the beginning, always the deadly losses 
in the end. What would we think of 
lawyers who, after so many deceptions, 
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would sign a contract committing all the 
resources of their clients to the same 
dubious words, to be carried out by the 
same dubious men? 

It is axiomatic in an honest contract 
that the terms shall mean the same 
thing to both parties. If we want to 
make this a good contract, we can do it 
now. If we fail, we cannot blame the 
President, the State Department, or any- 
one else. 

If we do not like these treaties, we are 
not left without recourse. We do not 
have to continue the occupation indefi- 
nitely. We can by reservations remove 
all limitations on Japan’s sovereignty, 
or ours, eliminate the clauses carrying 
out Yalta, and make an iron-clad state- 
ment that the President may not trans- 
fer any American troops, bases, overseas 
construction, or equipment to any other 
nation, group of nations, or international 
body, without the consent of Congress. 

We can withhold assent to the pro- 
vision about reparations. 

We can add a reservation stating that 
“China” in the treaty means the duly 
constituted Republic of China, now on 
Formosa, but with legal sovereignty over 
all China, including Manchuria. 

We can submit a much simpler treaty 
to our cosigners. Perhaps they will be 
willing to go along with us in spite of 
Mr. Dulles’ doubts. We have only Mr. 
Dulles’ word for it that they will not. 

We have here a choice, not only be- 
tween General MacArthur’s proposals 
for the treaty and those of Mr. Dulles, 
but we have the old choice between two 
radically different concepts of American 
diplomatic and military policy. General 
MacArthur’s simple proposals are a con- 
tinuation of our historic policy of free 
intercourse between sovereign nations. 
That policy flowered into the Monroe 
Doctrine and the Open Door. We took 
the position in Asia, as in Latin Amer- 
ica, that we could not permit any world 
power to crush an unarmed nation with- 
in the zone of our security, and add her 
helpless millions to its conquering might. 

Mr. Dulles’ treaty is a continuation of 
the strange, new policy which began 
when Mr. Hull was pushed aside, when 
the seasoned far-eastern experts in 
the State Department were pushed 
aside, when even General MacArthur 
was pushed aside, by men approved by 
the IPR and the figures in the shadows 
who guided their hands. 

Last March I said we were being gov- 
erned by people with a blueprint for 
our destruction, and we were right on 
the timetable. That was a few wecks 
before Mr. Truman’s dismissal of Gen- 
eral MacArthur. 

Now I say, Mr. President, that these 
treaties, as they stand, are the next step 
on the timetable, one year and thou- 
sands of young lives later. 

A year ago I said: 

This country cannot lead the world in 
a return to barbarism. 


There is a better way, and Congress must 
find it. 


There is no one who can guard our 
security but Congress. The people can- 
not act. The men in the Armed Forces 
cannot choose their course. We alone 
can act, in this contract, for the Ameri- 
can people, 
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For a few days, here in this Chamber, 
the fate of our country will tremble in 
the balance. 

It is not given to many men to have 
so great a trust placed in their hands. 
If we fail, no one will ever repair the 
damage. 

If we accept the challenge, we can 
turn aside now from the deceit and 
double-dealing of the last decade and 
start the long climb back to an open, 
honest American foreign policy. 

In the next few weeks, Mr, President, 
we shall nobly save or meanly lose the 
last best hope of earth. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 


S. 56. An act for the relief of Francis Kueen 
San Thu, Mary Luke Thu, Catherine Thu, 
Victoria Thu, and Anne Bernadette Thu; 

S. 211. An act for the relief of Maria Enri- 
quez; 

S.440. An act for the relief of Evangelos 
and Michael Dumas; 

S. 544. An act for the relief of Joseph Ros- 
rabi, Corrine Rossabi, Mayer Rossabi, and 
worris Rossabi; 

S. 607. An act for the relief of Adam Styka 
and Wanda Engeman Styka; 

S.740. An act for the relief of Albert 
Walton: 

S. 750. An act for the relief of Edward Chi- 
Kan Lam; 

8.811. An act for the relief of Mitsuko 
Sakata Lord; 

S. 821. An act for the relief of Wong Woo, 
also known as William Curtis; 

§.904. An act for the relief of Roy Y. 
Shiomi; 

S.1133. An act for the relief of Sophie 
Strauss; 

_§. 1256. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Ann Koppius; 

8.1359. An act for the relief of Virgine 
Zartarian (also known as Vergin Zartarian) ; 

S. 1401. An act for the relief of Lore A. M. 
Hennessey; 

S. 1462. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Boris Tchertkoff; 

S. 1560. An act for the relief of Camilla 
Pintos; 

S. 1683. An act for the relief of Carlos Tan- 
noya; 

S. 1839. 
oud; 

S. 1844. 
Carvelas; 

S. 2054. 
Naito; 

S. 2119. 
Tanaka; 

S. 2172. An act for the relief of Mieko Tak- 
amine; and 

S. 2271. An act for the relief of Carol Ann 
Hutchins (Sybille Schubert). 


— 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, February 20, 1952, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

8S. 56. An act for the relief of Francis Kueen 
San Thu, Mary Luke Thu, Catherine Thu, 
Victoria Thu, and Anne Bernadette Thu; 

S.211. An act for the relief of Maria En- 
riquez; 

S.440. An act for the relief of Evangelos 
and Michael Dumas; 


An act for the relief of Willy Gir- 
An act for the relief of Panagiotis 
An act for the relief of Tomizo 


An act for the relief of Claudia 
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8.544. An act for the relief of Joseph Ros- 
sabi, Corrine Rossabi, Mayer Rossabi, and 
Morris Rossabi; 

S. 607. An act for the relief of Adam Styka 
and Wanda Engeman Styka; 

S. 740. An act for the relief of Albert Wal- 
ton; 

S. 750. An act for the relief of Edward Chi- 
Kan Lam; 

S.759. An act to extend to screen vehicle 
contractors benefits accorded star-route 
contractors with respect to the renewal of 
contracts and adjustment of contract pay; 

S. 811. An act for the relief of Mitsuko 
Sakata Lord; 

S. 821. An act for the relief of Wong Woo, 
also known as William Curtis; 

S.904. An act for the relief of Roy Y. 
Shiomi; ’ 

S. 1133. An act for the relief of Sophie 
Strauss; 

5.1256. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Ann Koppius; 

S. 1359. An act for the relief of Virgine 
Zartarian (also known as Vergin Zartarian); 

S. 1401. An act for the relief of Lore A. M. 
Hennessey; 

S. 1462. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Boris Tchertkoff; 

S. 1560. An act for the relief of Camilla 
Pintos; ; 

S. 1683. 
noya; 

S. 1839. 
roud; 

S. 1844. 
Carvelas; 

S. 2054. 
Naito; 

S. 2119. 
Tanaka; 

S. 2172. An act for the relief of Mieko Ta- 
kamine; and 

S. 2271. An act for the relief of Carol Ann 
Hutchins (Sybille Schubert). 


a 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 50) to provide for the 
admission of Alaska into the Union. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). The clerk will call t/1e roll. 

ay Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be vacated, and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, at 
this time I move to recommit Senate bill 
50 to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs with instructions that hear- 
ings be held on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Woulk.the Senator 
be willing to modify his motion so as to 
make of it a motion to recommit the bill 
with instructions for further study, and 
also to consider the granting of com- 
monwealth status to these Territories if 
consistent with the later determination 
of the Congress? It would require a 
constitutional amendment to establish 


An act for the relief of Carlos Tan- 
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An act for the relief of Claudia 
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the new status, in which Territories 
could approach statehood. If they were 
not quite strong enough or did not have 
sufficient population to attain statehood, 
they would still have a self-governing 
status. I believe that a motion to re- 
commit should provide not only for the 
study of the question whether or not 
these Territories should be granted 
statehood, but also the question of 
whether, perhaps, another status, be- 
tween statehood and territorial status, 
might be proper. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to 
modify my motion, so that in addition 
to instructions to hold hearings on Sen- 
ate bill 50, the committee will also be in- 
structed to study the question raised by 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I want the record 
to show that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
is not now occupying his desk and is not 
making this motion. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I would appreciate 
the record so showing. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I have endeavored 
to work out a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment for a limitation of debate on the 
pending bill. I regret to state that the 
first day when such an agreement can 
become effective is next Wednesday. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that, beginning next Wed- 
nesday at 12 o’clock noon debate upon 
the motion to recommit, offered by the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. SmatuHers] 
be limited to 2 hours to each side. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, did 
I understand the majority leader to say 
next Wednesday? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes; a week from 
today. The time for debate to be con- 
trolled by the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SmaTHErRs] and the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’ManHoneEy]. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, in accepting the 
modification suggested by the Senator 
from Oklahome [Mr. Monroney] to the 
motion to recommit, does the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SmATHERS] under- 
stand, since the motion now involves a 
constitutional amrendmeat, that the bill 
will have to be considered by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Undoubtedly it 
would be properly considered by the 
Committee on the Judiciary. However, 
since it has an interlocking interest with 
the bill which is now pending, I believe 
it would be very wise for the Senate in 
the motion to recommit to direct the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs also to study the question, because 
its recommendation and determination 
would be important advice to the Senate. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator 
from Florida will yield, I should like to 
point out that by unanimous consent the 
Senate can make any disposition it de- 
sires with respect to any such motion. 
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Even though under the Standing Rules 
of the Senate, as adopted under the Re- 
organization Act, the Committee on the 
Judiciary docs have jurisdiction over 
constitutional amendments per se, there 
is no reason why the Senate should not 
direct the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs to consider a constitutional 
amendment which would deal with Ter- 
ritorial and insular affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. May I inquire of 
the Senator from Arizona whether he 
stated that 2 hours of debate would be 
allowed to each side? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Two hours to 
each side; that is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Beginning on 
Wednesday of next week, when the Sen- 
ate meets at noon? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Would the dis- 
tinguished majority leader be willing 
to amend his unanimous consent request 
by excluding the consumption of time 
for the insertion of irrelevant and rou- 
tine matters in the Recorp? Ordinarily 
we assemble at noon. Most Senators 
do not come to the floor at noon because 
they know that a dozen or more Senators 
will be engaged in making routine in- 
sertions in the Recorp. If it could be 
provided that such routine matters be 
excluded it would be quite possible that 
the debate would be speedily concluded 
and the vote taken on Wednesday. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Under the unani- 
mous consent request debate would be- 
gin at noon. The only way a Senator 
could make an insertion in the Recorp 
thereafter would be by a Senator in con- 
trol of time yielding to him for that 
purpose. However, the debate would 
have to start when the Senate convened. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If a Senator in 
control of time yielded for that purpose 
the time would be taken out of the time 
of the Senator so yielding? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. With that under- 
standing, I have no objection to the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Majority Leader include the usual 
clause with respect to germaneness? 

Mr. McFARLAND. It would not be 
possible to consider an amendment to a 
motion to recommit, as I understand. I 
do not think that the germaneness 
clause would pertain to a motion to re- 
commit. The only thing involved in the 
unanimous-consent request is a motion 
to recommit. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I believe it would 
be possible for a Senator to move to 
amend the motion to recommit so as to 
instruct the committee to bring in a bill 
on civil rights. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not under- 
stand how a motion to recommit could 
be amended. However, I shall be glad 
to include such a clause in the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona will state it. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Could a motion 
to recommit be amended? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. But it would be 
only as to instructions, as I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It could 
be amended to include instructions. 

Mr. McFARLAND. In that case, Mr. 
President, I include the germaneness 
clause. An amendment may be offered 
to instruct the committee to bring out 
some other bill. For that reason I in- 
clude the germaneness provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent 
agreement, as modified? The Chair 
hears none, and the order is entered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, as 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

Ordered, That on Wednesday, February 27, 
1952, beginning at the hour of 12 o’clock 
noon, further debate upon the motion of Mr. 
SMATHERS to recommit to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with certain in- 
structions the bill (S. 50) to provide for the 
admission of Alaska into the Union be lim- 
ited to not exceeding 4 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by Mr. SMATHERs and 
Mr. O’MAHONEY respectively: Provided, That 
no amendment to the said motion that is not 
germane to the subject matter of the said 
bill shall be in order. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a brief statement with re- 
gard to the work of the Senate. We ex- 
pect to have a call of the calendar on 
Monday. Inasmuch as the debate on the 
pending bill probably will not last until 
next Wednesday, there may be some 
other business transacted between now 
and that time. If so, it will be announced 
later. 

I wish again to warn Senators that 
from now on their duty is to be on the 
floor of the Senate; that we will not try 
to accommodate Senators with respect 
to time on Friday, Saturday, or Monday, 
to permit them to be absent. We shall 
try not to have sessions on Saturday, 
but we shall meet on Saturday if we do 
not make proper progress with .debate 
and if we do not take more votes than we 
have taken in the past, or move along 
more rapidly than we have in the first 
part of this session. I hope that Sena- 
tors will be present on the floor of the 
Senate. That is where the Senate trans- 
acts its business. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The only thing I 
should like to say to the majority leader 
is that Senators must attend committee 
meetings. For instance, we are having 
a meeting this afternoon of the Armed 
Services Committee on the UMT legisla- 
tion, in marking up the bill. There are 
also other committees of the Senate 
meeting this afternoon. After all, a Sen- 
ator has a dual duty to perform; one is 
on the floor of the Senate and the other 
is in attendance at. committee meetings. 
A Senator cannot possibly be in two 
places at the same time. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I believe the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California mis- 
understood me, I was giving warning 
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that Senators should not leave town, 
which makes it impossible for them to 
come to the floor to vote. We may have 
votes any day from now on. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The only reason 
why I made that point was that many 
times people come to the galleries of the 
Senate Chamber when Senators are prac- 
tically speaking to empty desks, and they 
do not realize that the absent Senators 
are attending meetings of committees. 
Yesterday there were three or four such 
committee meetings being held during 
the afternoon session. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I meant no reflec- 
tion upon Senators who are unable to 
be on the floor during debate. I realize 
that Senators have various duties to per- 
form, and are carrying out those duties 
to the best of their ability. That is my 
opinion of the Senate. I know that by 
and large Senators remain in Washing- 
ton and are available to vote on issues 
which come before the Senate. How- 
ever, whenever we try to get a unanimous 
consent agreement one or two Senators 
say they can not be present on a certain 
day, and for that reason they object. 
The only way we can transact the busi- 
ness of the Senate is to push the business 
to the point where it will be voted on 
even if we cannot get a unanimous- 
consent agreement. 


CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATIONS IN THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, for the 
Armed Services Committee, I wish to 
report favorably the nominations for the 
promotion or original appointment of 
2,465 persons within the Armed Forces. 
These are all routine nominations and 
none are of flag or general officer rank. 
The Armed Services Committee is now 
holding several flag and general officer 
nominations pending further study. It 
is hoped that this study will be com- 
pleted shortly. The nominations which 
I am reporting have the unanimous ap- 
proval of the committee. 

In order to avoid the cost of printing 
the names of all of these individuals in 
the executive calendar, which I under- 
stand to be approximately $609, I now 
ask unanimous consent that, as in exec- 
utive session, these nominations be con- 
firmed by the Senate and that the Presi- 
dent be notified of this action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? Without objection, as 
in executive session, the nominations are 
confirmed; and, without objection, the 
President will be notified. 


DEATH OF AMERICAN MISSIONARY AFTER 
STARVATION IN RED CHINA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. Presicent, in 
today’s Washington Evening Star there 
appears the following article by the As- 
sociated Press, and I desire to call ii to 
the attention of the Senate: 

Untrep STATES Woman Dies In Hone KONG 
AFTER STARVATION IN Rep CHINA 

Hone Kone, February 20.—Methodist Mis- 
sionary Gertrude Cone, 50, of Geneva, Ohio, 
died today about 36 hours after arriving 
from Red China on a stretcher, 
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A Methodist spokesman said death was 
caused by a cancer discovered only yester- 
day and aggravated by severe malnutrition. 
He said she lived the past 3 months on a 
daily ration of one bowl of rice and one dill 
pickle. 

Doctors at Hong Kong’s Matilda Hospital 
said the cause of death was not determined. 

Miss Cone, who taught English and music 
at the Baldwin Girls’ School in Nanchang, 
Kiangsi Province, was carried to the Hong 
Kong border on a stretcher at midnight Mon- 
day. She was accompanied on the 500-mile 
trip from Nanchang by a Chinese Commu- 
nist Foreign Bureau official, a nurse, a doc- 
tor, and one other unidentified Chinese. 

An ambulance waiting at the border took 
her to the government hospital, where she 
died. 

The Methodist spokesman said Miss Cone 
applied for an exit permit a year ago but 
it was granted only 10 days ago. 

He said also that Chinese Reds wouldn’t 
let her write to Hong Kong for money when 
she fell ill last August. 

Miss Cone came to China in 1927. 


Mr. President, I merely wish to say 
that on January 31, as appears on page 
682 of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, I 
placed in the Recorp at that time a 
list of the names of 32 Americans who 
were being held in Chinese Communist 
prisons; and I called attention to 33 
more who were under house arrest, and 
to some 300 who had been denied exit 
visas. I also called to the attention of 
the Senate and to the attention of the 
country the fact that those persons are 
the forgotten Americans in that area 
of the world, and that unless some af- 
firmative steps are taken, one by one 
those persons will either die in China 


or will be released a day or two before 
their death, as was done in the case of 
the missionary to whom I have just re- 
ferred, 


ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING HEARINGS 
-ON AMENDMENT OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
wish to repeat, for the benefit of the 
Senate, and for printing in the ConcREs- 
SIONAL REcorD, a statement of the wishes 
of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee with respect to the hearings on the 
Defense Production Act. A few minutes 
ago the majority leader referred to the 
necessity of having the Senate get down 
to fundamental legislation. I under- 
stand the minority feels the same way. 

Sometime ago I stated that on March 
4 the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee will begin hearings on the proposed 
amendments to the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended. At that time 
I said, and I now repeat, that unless 
those who are interested in submitting 
amendments, together with a statement 
or explanation of the amreniiment which 
should be submitted at the same time, 
do so by March 4, the committee will not 
be able to hear them. 

Before setting the March 4 date for 
the commencement of hearings I dis- 
cussed it at a full committee meeting and 
all the members present agreed on that 
date. Anyone who desires to be heard by 
the committee should file a written re- 
quest to be heard, and should attach to 
his request a copy of the statement he 
desires to make before the committee. 
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At this time I repeat that notice, be- 
cause the committee will not be able to 
comply with requests by persons in var- 
ious parts of the country to be heard 
after the hearings get under way on 
March 8, 9; or 10, for instance. 

On March 4 the Banking and Curren- 
cy Committee desires that all persons 
who wish to be heard by the committee 
have their statements on file with the 
committee at the committee’s meeting 
that morning. I am afraid that it will 
not be possible for the committee to 
hear those who do not do so. The com- 
mittee must follow that procedure, be- 
cause obviously the committee must act 
expeditiously, in order to permit the 
Senate to proceed with this necessary 
business. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to me? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the idea 
of the chairman of the committee is a 
very excellent one. I suggest that those 
who are interested in having changes 
made in the law, file with the committee 
not only copies of their statements, but 
also the text of the changes they pro- 
pose. In fact, it is desirable that both 
be filed in duplicate, so that the mem- 
bers of the committee may have an op- 
portunity to acquaint themselves with 
such matters prior to the hearings, and 
thus be able to shorten the hearings. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. Certainly it is 
the desire of all members of the commit- 
tee to have all persons who wish to be 
heard by the committee file in advance 
copies of their statements and also any 
legislative proposals which they wish to 
have considered by the committee. I 
emphasize the importance of that mat- 
ter, because the committee cannot again 
indulge in hearings as lengthy as those 
held in the past on this matter, which 
has been sometimes going on for months 
and months during the past 2 years. 
The committee now is very familiar with 
the law and with the changes proposed 
to date, and there is no reason to spend 
time unnecessarily going over and over 
the same proposals, which have been 


presented to the committee at length in 


the past. 

So I repeat that persons who do not 
file by March 4 copies of their reports or 
statements and the text of any legis- 
lative changes they propose will have 
difficulty in being heard by the commit- 
tee. On March 4 the committee wishes 
to receive their statements and any leg- 
islative changes they propose, in order 
to expedite the work of the committee, 
the Congress, and the Nation. 

Unless I make this statement some 
persons might wish to give testimony at 
great length, perhaps even to such an 
extent that it would not be possible for 
the committee to report any bill on this 
subject this session. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 50) to provide for the 
admission of Alaska into the Union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
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SmaTHERS] that Senate bill 50 be recom- 
mitted with instructions. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
support of my motion that Senate bill 50 
be recommitted, I wish to ask the in- 
dulgence of the Senate for approximate- 
ly 45 minutes. I hope I shall not take 
more than that length of time to pre- 
sent some of the arguments regarding 
why I believe the bill should be recom- 
mitted. 

At the outset, I should like to state 
that it has been some 13 months since 
I had the honor of becoming a member 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. During my service on the com- 
mittee I have learned to have the great- 
est respect and admiration for the chair- 
man of the committee, the senior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHonEyY]. 
In regard to all matters other than 
Senate bill 50, he has conducted the 
hearings fairly and impartially, and in 
most instances with dispatch. At all 
times he has evidenced great patience 
and discernment, and his sparkling 
humor has always made it a great pleas- 
ure indeed to serve with him on the 
committee. 

However, during those 13 months I 
have observed that even he, with his 
great talents, still remains human, like 
all the rest of us. He makes less errors 
than the rest of us do; but, like the rest 
of us, he does make some errors. 

The senior Senator from Wyoming 
naturally is anxious, as all the rest of 
us would be if we were honored by being 
appointed chairman of such an impor- 
tant committee, to see the committee 
make accomplishments for the benefit 
of our great Nation, accomplishments 
of credit to himself and to his commit- 
tee, accomplishments which would result 
in having his great name carved on the 
records which go down into history. 

I know that it was such a desire which 
caused the Senator from Wyoming to 
have Senate bill 50 reported from the 
committee without providing an oppor- 
tunity for witnesses to be heard and 
questioned—in short, without having 
public hearings held. 

Mr. President, I believe in progress 
and in the logical and sensible growth 
of our Nation. So far as Iam concerned, 
I have no inherent prejudice against the 
admission of additional States into our 
Union. As a matter of fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I admit that the general principle 
of admitting Territories into our Union 
is ordinarily a good one. That is the 
way our Nation has become great in size, 
wealth, and importance. 

However, as in the case of all general 
principles, there are some exceptions. 
It is incumbent upon us as Senators, and 
it is particularly incumbent upon those 
of us who are members of the committee 
before which these matters are brought 
up for determination, to examine care- 
fully in regard to whether the general 
principle of statehood fits a specific case. 

The case before us at the moment is 
that of Alaska. However, at a future 
time we shall have brought before us 
the cases of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
the Virgin Islands, and I do not know 
how many others, once we depart from 
the rule of admitting only Territories 
which are contiguous to other States or 
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to other contiguous United States Terri- 
tories. The staff of the Library of Con- 
gress will be happy, I am sure, to affirm 
the fact that every State admitted to 
the Union was either contiguous to an- 
other State or to a Territory owned by 
the United States—a Territory in the 
path of progress and which logically 
could be expected to become a part of 
the United States. So we know that, 
once we have departed from this rule by 
taking in noncontiguous Territories and 
making them States, all the arguments 
that we hear now, which are being made 
on this floor in behalf of Alaska, will be 
made, and I think in many instances 
with much more justification, for Hawaii 
and for Puerto Rico, and possibly for 
Guam and the Virgin Islands. 

Therefore, Mr. President, this is not an 
issue to be resolved upon any emotional 
basis, but rather upon a logical analysis 
of the facts. It seems tremendously im- 
portant to me that each Senator should 
remember that the legislation which we 
are now considering calls for action by 
the Territory of Alaska, and that, if it 
complies, the wheels set in motion can 
never be stopped. 

We cannot compromise with our con- 
sciences by rationalizing that some later 
session of this Congress can correct our 
mistake if we make a mistake. The pro- 
posal before us presents a step which, 
once taken, is irrevocable and forever 
will alter the size and the shape and the 
responsibility of our Nation. I repeat 
that the permanency of this proposal is, 
of course, not a bar nor even an argu- 
ment against statehood. But the fact 
that affirmative action on this legislation 
is irrevocable and irretrievable should 
certainly serve as a caution signal, warn- 
ing us that it is a matter which cannot 
under any circumstances be treated 
lightly or hurriedly. 

An examination of the committee 
record, Mr. President, will reveal that the 
questions of admitting Hawaii and 
Alaska as States were considered to- 
gether; that in discussion of the com- 
mittee these two questions were handled 

interchangeably and simultaneously. I 
am sure the record will show that the 
junior Senator from Louisiana and the 
junior Senator from Florida asked that 
hearings be held on these measures call- 
ing for statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. 
Hearings were asked for on several oc- 
casions. Finally, after several meetings 
had taken place, the question of hearings 
was brought to a vote, and the commit- 
tee decided, by a vote of 7 to 6, that 
hearings would not be held on these vital 
and important measures of admitting 
two new States to the Union. 

Now, Mr. President, it is my under- 
standing that because it was recognized 
that the Senate, meeting as a body, was 
so large and had before it so many highly 
complicated and important matters, 
that it was impractical for it to examine 
into the details of all legislation; that 
better and more expeditious work could 
be done by dividing Senators into sepa- 
rate committees, where detailed and 
thorough analysis of legislation assigned 
to it could be made; where witnesses 
who were for, and witnesses who were 
against would have the opportunity to 
testify; here Senators who sought in- 
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formation and clarification on any 
questions involved in the legislation 
could have the opportunity of asking 
questions of the various witnesses; where 
Senators could develop the good points 
and the bad points of the proposed legis- 
lation; and, above all, where the current 
and up-to-date facts could be developed 
for the record so that the committee 
could make an intelligent recommenda- 
tion based on the current facts. 

Obviously, the desirability of up-to- 

date hearings on all important legisla- 
tion cannot, and I am sure will not, be 
successfully disputed. Many Senators 
who are on other committees, their time 
occupied with matters before their own 
committees, when called upon to vote 
on pending legislation, depend a great 
deal for guidance on the recommenda- 
tion of the members of the committee 
which has held detailed hearings on that 
proposed legislation. Therefore, each 
Senator has a responsibility to ledrn all 
that he can about the good and the bad 
points of suggested legislation which 
comes before his committee, in order 
that he can be of intelligent assistance 
to his fellow Senators, who in turn are 
studying legislation before their com- 
mittees and making recommendations to 
him. 
The opportunity to discharge this re- 
sponsibility was denied to the junior 
Senators from Louisiana and Florida. 
We were prohibited the basic, funda- 
mental right of having public hearings 
on this highly controversial, question- 
able, and obviously important piece of 
legislation. It seems to me it should be 
pointed out that not only were no hear- 
ings held in this Congress on the sub- 
stantive question of admissibility of Alas- 
ka into our Union as a State, but there 
never have been any full or open hear- 
ings regarding the provisions of Senate 
bill 50, which we are called upon to con- 
sider and pass. 

Since the last open hearing was held 
on this subject, some 17 new Senators 
have been sworn into this body for the 
first time. There have been no hearings 
on Alaska held since these men have 
become Senators, and yet these 17 Mem- 
bers are asked to vote on this legislation. 
They are asked to be good fellows and to 
go along, merely because senior Senators 
were here and can remember some of 
the testimony of bygone days; and be- 
cause of this, the new Senators are asked 
to accept their conclusions and to go 
along. 

Mr. President, I ask you, is that either 
fair or proper legislative procedure? All 
of us know that Congress operates on a 
2-year period. Every matter of legisla- 
tion which is pending at the end of any 
one Congress, if not enacted into law 
by the end of that Congress, legally dies. 
At the beginning of the new Congress, 
in the following year, we take up some 
of the matters which were not acted 
upon in the previous Congress; but even 
so, when we do that, new legislation 
must still be introduced. Memberships 
to committees once again are assigned, 
and each measure is then considered as 
a new bill which must be acted on de 
novo by the current Congress. If such 
were not the case and Congress a con- 
tinuing body, we might be considering 
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the first bills which were ever intro- 
duced, on a variety of subjects; for ex- 
ample the first bill on Alaskan statehood 
introduced by Representative WICKER- 
SHAM Many years ago. 

We might have bills before us today 
carrying the names of Webster and Clay 
and Borah and Norris. But that is not 
the case. When the Congress comes 
to an end, the legislation then pending 
comes to an end; that when the Seventy- 
eighth, Seventy-ninth, or Eighty-first 
Congresses ended, the committees also 
came to an end, and had to be recon- 
stituted at the commencement of the 
following Congress. This is done, of 
course, because all of the Members of 
the House of Representatives must stand 
for reelection every 2 years, and one- 
third of the Members of the Senate are 
up for reelection every 2 years. Many 
new Members come in to replace old 
Members; and the majority leadership 
sometimes changes. So, quite properly, 
it is deemed that at the end of the 2-year 
period the Congress, technically and ac- 
tually, comes to an end, and every prob- 
lem which is presented at the new Con- 
gress must be newly introduced and 
newly discussed. That, Mr. President, 
is only proper. Because of scientific dis- 
coveries, because of new responsibilities 
of Government, because of changing in- 
ternational situations, 2 years is a long 
time, and much can happen to change 
the applicable facts and conditions 
which pertained 2 years previously. We 
all know of programs which seemed de- 
sirable and necessary 2 years ago, yet 
today they do not appear so necessitous 
or so urgent. 

Of course, Mr. President, few matters 
now pending are of more importance to 
this Nation than the issue of admitting 
new noncontiguous States into the 
Union. We have heard it argued on the 
floor of the Senate many times that we 
have taken States noncontiguous to 
States into the Union. That point was 
presented yesterday to the very able Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STENN1s]. 
But we have never taken a Territory into 
the Union as a State which if it were not 
contiguous to another State, then, at 
least, contiguous to another Territory of 
the United States. Alaska presents a 
distinct departure from this precedent. 

Mr. President, the new members of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs were told that there were liter- 
ally thousands of volumes of testimony 
both for and against Alaskan statehood 
which could be found in the Library of 
Congress. As a matter of fact, we were 
told that the volumes covered many 
walls in the Library of Congress, and 
that as freshmen Senators those public 
hearings, as they were recorded in the 
volumes in the Library, were available to 
us. Yet, Mr. President, I submit that 
we could have searched the Library of 
Congress for a long time, we could have 
looked into the records of hearings on 
Alaska since the first hearing was held, 
and we would not have found the first 
word that had to do with Senate bill 50 
on which we are asked to vote, for the 
simple reason that there is no record 
anywhere of any public hearings ever 
having been held on S. 50. Surely, Mr. 
President, the specific provisions of leg- 
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islation embodying such a radical change 
warrant the careful study and considera- 
tion of public hearings. 

The Senate committee in the Eighty- 
first Congress held hearings on a bill 
which was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, known as H.R. 331. It was 
considered 2 years ago. But I submit 
that there is a vast difference between 
the provisions of that bill upon which 
hearings were held and the bill upon 
which we are now asked to vote. 

In order to acquaint myself with the 
problem I have read some of the past 
hearings on the question. I have 
studied the bill, and particularly I have 
studied the committee report on House 
bill 331 which was passed by the House 
of Representatives. As I read the rec- 
ords and the reports many questions 
came to my mind which I should have 
liked to ask the witnesses, those who live 
in Alaska and who will have to live un- 
der statehood if it is granted. Many of 
the questions which I should like to have 
asked and should like to go into very 
thoroughly were in past hearings brushed 
over very lightly. 

Then, Mr. President, as everyone 
knows, there is a vast difference between 
reading an answer and hearing an 
answer. Anyone hearing an answer 
from a witness has the opportunity of 
looking the witness in the face and ob- 
serving his demeanor, his directness, and 
his candor. By that method we have a 
much greater opportunity of determin- 
ing the worth of the testimony of a wit- 
ness. Our appellate courts consider 
only questions of law on review. The 
very able Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] sat many years as a judge of 
the circuit court of his State, and he 
knows that to be an established legal 
fact. 

Many questions which arose in my 
mind, Mr. President, are still unanswered 
for the sole reason that I was not per- 
mitted to question witnesses. If I did 
not like an answer which I might have 
read and wanted to question the witness 
further, I had no opportunity at all to 
question him. I feel that the practice 
of depriving committee members of the 
right to question witnesses at regularly 
conducted hearings on important pro- 
posed legislation should not be permitted 
to become an established practice in the 
United States Senate. If depriving new 
committee members of the right to sit 
in on public hearings on questions of 
importance, such as the pending bill, 
is permitted to develop as a practice, 
it could in time destroy an orderly par- 
liamentary system. 

On practically every matter which 
comes before the Senate any Senator 
can go to the Library of Congress and 
find much material, pro and con, upon 
the subject. But is that orderly pro- 
cedure? Is it fair to a new Senator who 
has just become a member of a com- 
mittee? 

Let us consider the question of uni- 
versal military training. Hearings are 
once again being held on this question 
in the House of Representatives. As we 
all know, hearings have been held on it 
on many previous occasions. Countless 
hearings have been held on the St. Law- 
rence waterway, and the same is true 
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with regard to the size of our Armed 
Forces, and other questions. When such 
matters arise, the chairmen of commit- 
tees ordinarily hold hearings, because it 
is weli understood that conditions which 
pertained to those problems more often 
than not have changed over a 2-year 
period. 

There was an interesting bit of pro- 
cedure before the committee, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which I think well deserves the 
attention of the Congress. Only recently 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs took up the question of submerged 
landa The able Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. H1LL] had proposed an amendment 
to the proposed legislation which was 
then pending before the committee. His 
amendment would have provided a par- 
ticular method of using the money se- 
cured from the development of the oil 
found under the submerged lands. The 
question of holding hearings was dis- 
cussed, and his amendment was rejected 
by the committee by a vote of 7 to 4, 
after which the tidelands bill was re- 
ported to the Senate. However, to the 
surprise of a number of members of the 
committee a public hearing was called 
by the chairman on February 7, 1952, 
to consider the amendment, although 
it had been previously disposed of by 
the committee, and the bill which it 
proposed to amend had already been 
reported to the floor. 

Yet when six members of the Com- 
mittee on interior and Insular Affairs 
asked and voted for public hearings on 
the question of Alaskan statehood, they 
were denied the privilege of having such 
hearings. 

The chairman explained his action on 
the Hill amendment to the tidelands 
bill, and I will read it into the REcorp. 
It appears at page 445 of the hearings: 

This meeting of the committee was not 
called for the purpose of reopening the ac- 
tion of the committee upon the resolution, 
which has been reported, but was called 
merely because there was a substantial re- 
quest for the opportunity by substantial 
citizens to present their testimony. The 
Congress of the United States is always ready 
to receive petitions from the citizens of the 
United States, and the rule of free speech 
still applies, so I think if we confine our- 
selves to listening to the testimony of these 
witnesses we shall be through very quickly, 
and the matter will be fought out on the floor 
of the Senate, as was the desire of the com- 
mittee, not only with respect to the resolu- 
tion as reported but with respect to other 
amendment and alternative suggestions. 


Mr. President, there we have an in- 
stance of a public hearing being called at 
the request of one or, at the most, two 
Senators, on a matter which had already 
been disposed of which was on a subject 
no longer before the committee, and 
which had been disposed of by already 
being voted on by 11 members of the 
committee. Yet, Mr. President, look at 
the other situation, the matter of Alas- 
kan statehood, with respect to which six 
members of the committee asked for 
hearings but which were denied. 

I cannot understand such procedure 
when members of the committee who 
have never had an opportunity to hear 
witnesses and to observe first hand evi- 
dence pertaining to one of the most im- 
portant questions ever to come before 
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the Congress are denied the right of such 
hearings, and yet a hearing is granted on 
a matter already settled by vote of the 
committee. 

There are a number of questions in my 
mind, Mr. President, about the advisabil- 
ity of granting stavehood to Alaska at 
this time. Since I was not afforded the 
privilege of taking them up in the com- 
mittee hearings, I should like to discuss 
some of these questions briefly on the 
floor of the Senate. 

As I said at the outset, I am not op- 
posed to the general proposition of ad- 
mitting Territories into the Union of 
States when they can benefit from 
statehood, and when it can be shown 
that they can also contribute to the 
Union. 

The fact of the matter is that state- 
hood, if thrust upon Alaska at this time, 
could well hinder and harm Alaska’s de- 
velopment, rather than help it. Wit- 
nesses representing various organiza- 
tions should have been asked about some 
of the facts applicable to Alaska rather 
than have been permitted merely to 
testify that they were in favor of the gen- 
eral principle of admitting additional 
States to the Union. 

I think it should have been pointed out 
in public hearings, Mr. President, that iz 
the map of Alaska were superimposed 
upon the map of the United States, the 
Territory of Alaska would be found to 
reach all the way from Charleston, S. C., 
on the east, to San Francisco, Calif., on 
the west. 

We would find that that vast territory 
contained some 375 million acres of land. 
We would find that Alaska has a coast 
line longer than the entire coast line of 
the continental United States. We 


_would find, however, that in that vast 


territory there were only 108,000 ci- 
vilians, and that of that number 35,000 
wae: natives—Aleuts, Eskimos, or In- 


In all the history of the United States, 
Mr. President, no State has ever been 
admitted to the Union with so small a 
population, compared with the total 
population of the United States, at the 
time of admission, as would be that 
of Alaska if it were admitted to the 
Union this year. It is no test to say 
that when Florida was admitted back 
in 1845 its population was only 70,000. 
At the time when Florida was admitted 
to the Union there were only 20 million 
people in all the United States. The 
percentage of Florida’s population in 
proportion to the total population of the 
United States was much higher than the 
percentage of Alaska’s population is to 
the 150 miilion people in the United 
States today. 

Because of the vastness of Alaska, and 
its small populaticn, if we admitted Alas- 
ka to the Union this year, there would 
be fewer people per square mile than 
in any Territory that has come into the 
Union—less than one civilian for every 
five square miles. 

It seems to me that there should have 
been pointed out at the public hearing 
the fact that on a basis of proportion- 
ate population and density of population 
we would be lowering the bars to a level 
to which they have never before been 
lowered. 
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Unlike other Territories, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Alaska today is not a burgeoning, 
growing, or expanding Territory. On 
the contrary, while it is true there has 
been some small percentage of growth 
in Alaska, if we eliminate the military 
population now there the growth will 
be found to have been but 2 or 3 percent- 
age points higher than the growth of the 
State of Florida, and it is not any higher 
than the growth of the State of Cali- 
fornia in the past 10 years. 

Of course, it is easy to talk about the 
percentage of growth because we are 
dealing with small figures in Alaska. 
Whenever you begin with small numbers 
it takes only a slight increase to have 
a big percentage of gain. I know that 
in my State during the last election there 
was one precinct which increased its vote 
by 100 percent. It went from three to 
six. Yet that 100 percent does not mean 
too much in actual numbers. 

We know, as a matter of fact, that 
in Alaska in 1947 some 31,163 acres were 
filed upon for homesteading. Yet in 
1951 only 18,143 acres were filed upon 
for homesteading, indicating a decrease 
of almost 50 percent. 

The number of farms has been re- 
duced in the past 10 years. Ten years 
ago there were 623 farms in all Alaska. 
According to recent information, by 1950 
there were only 525 farms. There are 
more farms than that in Montgomery 
County, Maryland. There is hardly a 
county in the State of Oregon, repre- 
sented in part by the able senior Sen- 
ator from that State [Mr. Corpon], who 
now sits before me, that does not con- 
tain more than 525 farms. 

The Federal income-tax returns re- 
veal that from 1945 through 1950 the in- 
come decline in the Territory of Alaska, 
and was only revived after the Korean 
war broke out, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through the military depart- 
ment, put tremendous sums of money 
into Alaska. 

According to testimony before the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, which I was not able to hear at 
first hand, but which I dug out of rec- 
ords in the Library of Congress, as I 
was advised to do, I leained that the 
salmon industry is declining. Its vol- 
ume of production has decreased. I 
found that the mining industry, which 
10 years ago was employing approxi- 
mately 8,000 men, is today employing 
only about 2,000. 

I cite these figures only to show that 
the people of Alaska today are having 
such econuomic difficulties that they are 
already having a hard time meeting the 
costs of their Government. The figures 
show that with the costs of their pres- 
ent Territorial government they are 
having to pay a higher per-capita tax 
than the citizens of any State are hav- 
ing to pay for their State government. 
Yet even the proponents of statehood for 
Alaska will admit that the cost of car- 
rying on the statehood government today 
will be anywhere from 50 to 100 percent 
more than the present cost. People who 
are thinking about going to Alaska to 
homestead would not like the idea of 
having their taxes increased 100 per- 
cent, and the increase in the already 
heavy burden on the people would be 
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certainly an odd inducement to offer to 
get settlers to travel to Alaska to de- 
velop a new State. 

Mr. President, several witnesses, who 
were in favor of statehood, came before 
the House committee when it was hold- 
ing hearings on House bill 331. They 
testified that anyone who was thinking 
of going to Alaska to homestead should 
have $5,000 in his pocket, and, in their 
own words, “an awful good credit.” If 
a man has $5,000 in his pocket, and if in 
addition to that he must have the cost of 
transporting his family approximately 
4,016 miles, which is the distanceefrom 
Chicago to Anchorage, such a man is so 
well off that undoubtedly he is not going 
to leave the United States and go to 
Alaska, that beautiful, but, nevertheless, 
rugged frontier country. 

The other day I listened to an argu- 
ment with respect to statehood as it 
affects our national defense. It seems 
to me that questions on this subject 
should have been asked of expert wit- 
nesses. It seems to me that the actual 
situation should have been developed 
before the committee this year, so as to 
show whether or not its was necessary, 
from the standpoint of proper defense, 
that Alaska be a State. I know that 
many persons have been quoted on this 
subject. General Eisenhower has been 
quoted to the effect that Alaska is the 
number 1 trouble spot of the world to- 
day. However, I wish to refer to the 
statement by Rear Adm. Ralph Wood, 
World War II commandant of the Seven- 
teenth N:val District which comprises 
Alaska. He said: 

In my opinion it makes no difference 
whether Alaska is a State or a Territory, so 
far as national defense is concerned. Were 
Alaska to become a State tomorrow, it would 
not alter, I am sure, the general over-all 
consideration of our defense problems. The 
question of national defense is not germane 
to the issue. 


It was interesting to me to read the 
committee report on the bill. Of course 
no hearings were held, but the committee 
wrote a report anyway. It very frankly 
stated: 

The committee recognizes that, from the 
point of view of military tactics, strictly 
speaking, statehood would work no imme- 
diate changes in the military situation with 
respect to Alaska. 


Everyone of us knows that one of the 
saddest sights to be seen when a war 
overwhelms a land is the spectacle of 
many helpless civilians walking up and 
down the highways, with everything 
they own on their backs. We 2!!! kn-w 
that if Russia should decide to «itack us 
from the Bering Straits, and into Alaska, 
if she should suddenly happen to take a 
road or knock out a granary, or capture 
food supply stores, it would place upon 
the backs of the military the responsi- 
bility for feeding the civilians in that 
area and evacuating them. It would 
give the military a greater cause for 
worry than they probably would have in 
contending with the Russians. That has 
been the history of warfare wherever 
warfare has involved great populations. 

Yesterday I happened to overhear the 


‘junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 


say that we had to take Alaska into the 
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Union in order to convince the people 
of the world that we are really demo- 
cratic, and to prove to the world that 
we love our fellow men. It seems to me 
that if we were forced to take Alaska 
in as a State before Alaska is ready, the 
only thing it would demonstrate would 
be that we could be forced into unten- 
able positions by very small criticism. 

Did we not enter World War I to save 
the world for democracy, and suffer in 
the neighborhood of 364,000 casualties? 
Did we not enter World War II again to 
save the world for democracy and prove 
our love of our fellow men? It cost us 
in the neighborhood of $330,000,000,000, 
and approximately 317,000 dead. Did we 
not enter Korea to preserve the right of 
people to have self-government? Thus 
far that operation has cost us more than 
$10,000,000,000, and more than 100,000 
casualties. 

Have we not spent $12,500,000,000 on 
the Marshall plan, to help preserve the 
democracies of Europe, all of which rep- 
resents great sacrifice on the part of the 
American people? Have we not spent, 
under point 4, many billion dollars to 
prove our willingness to help other peo- 
ple? 

To say that those who have hereto- 
fore been unconvinced of our democratic 
views would be forced to change their 
minds by reason of our granting state- 
hood to some 108,000 people seems to me 
to be a rather ridiculous argument. 

As we talk about the tremendous fi- 
nancial cost of statehood to the people 
of Alaska, I wonder if they themselves 
have not discovered that perhaps at the 
present moment they do not want to add 
that burden to their other problems of 
distance, weather, and high transpor- 
tation rates. 

At the last session of the legislature 
in Alaska two resolutions were consid- 
ered. One of them was called memorial 
No. 26. It urged the Congress of the 
United States to grant immediate state- 
hood to the Territory of Alaska. The 
other resolution was No. 36. It urged 
the Congress of the United States to give 
Alaska the authority to elect its own 
governor and own judges. The latter 
resolution was passed. The legislature 
voted in favor of urging the Congress to 
give Alaska the right to elect its own 
governor; but it did not vote in favor 
of memorial No. 26—the resolution urg- 
ing the Congress of the United States to 
grant statehood to Alaska. Is it any 
wonder that it did not? 

The people of Alaska know, from an 
examination of the figures, that the cost 
of statehood would increase the burden 
of taxation on them by 100 percent. 
When the proponents were here several 
years ago testifying as to how much 
statehood would cost, they admitted that 
it would cost in the neighborhood of 
$5,000,000. As estimates indicating how 
they arrived at that figure, they said, 
for example, that the care of the insane 
would cost $200,000; that the Governor’s 
office and the office of the Secretary of 
State would cost $50,000; that road 
maintenance would cost $2,000,000. All 
expenses now being.paid by the Federal 
Government. Yet we find the Federal 
budget for 1953 has the following items 
for Alaska: With respect to care of the 
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insane, the cost, instead of being $200,- 
000, is $559,000. For the Governor’s 
office, instead of $50,000, the amount is 
$112,000. Instead of road construction 
and maintenance costing $2,000,000, as 
had been estimated, the cost is $3,300,000. 

That is only the beginning of the cost. 
Is it any wonder that the people of 
Alaska themselves have not been en- 
thusiastic or vigorous in bringing about 
a resolution urging the Congress of the 
United States to grant them statehood 
at this time? As a matter of fact, we 
all know that when the referendum was 
held in 1946, of the four geographical 
and judicial divisions, two of them voted 
against it. The vote was only 9,630 for, 
and 6,822 against. Certainly that is no 
thundering majority—only 9 percent of 
the 108,000 civilians. 

The reason those people have great 
doubt about the proposal is that they 
recognize that under present conditions 
the cost of statehood will not be an in- 
ducement to people to go to Alaska and 
develop the land. With its rugged cli- 
mate and great geographical distance 
from the United States already deterring 
development, the high cost of operating 
under statehood is a burden of compel- 
ling significance. Congress can best help 
the people of Alaska and help the Terri- 
tory of Alaska to develop, by breaking 
the tight stranglehold which the Depart- 
ment of the Interior today has on 99.4 
percent of all the land in Alaska. That 
is the way the Congress can be of use to 
the people of Alaska. Let us develop the 
Territory of Alaska by affording induce- 
ment to a sufficient number of people to 
go there, so that they can finally carry 
their own load. What the Congress 
should do is require that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to divest itself of 
about half the land which today it holds 
in Alaska, turn it over to Alaskans, and 
allow them to open it up for homestead- 
ing. The way the Congress of the United 
States can help the people of Alaska is 
to answer the plea of the people of 
Alaska to be allowed to elect their own 
Governor, just as Puerto Rico has the 
right today. 

The people of Alaska want the right 
to select their own judges. The Puerto 
Ricans have such a right. The people of 
Alaska want to travel up the road of 
more and more self-government. 

The way the Congress of the United 
States can help the Alaskans, and help 
the Territory of Alaska to develop, is to 
give them help as I have described. 

Senate bill 50, which is now pending, 
does none of these things. It would re- 
lease 20,000,000 acres of land 5 years 
after statehood had been granted; but 
with 20,000,000 acres of land being 
turned over to Alaskans, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior would still be left 
in control of 93 percent of all the land 
in Alaska. Alaska needs the opportu- 
nity to be free from the heavy, deaden- 
ing hand of bureaucracy which has held 
it back for so many years. What the 
people of Alaska need is an opportunity 
to open up their lands, and to prove to 
the people of the United States that 
they have an attractive place, with a 
strong economy that can sustain a larger 
population. After that it can benefit 
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from statehood, and contribute some- 
thing to the Union. 

One of the deplorable results of not 
having hearings on this question is that 
there are many questionable features 
about the bill itself. I feel reasonably 
certain that if the people of Alaska had 
had an opportunity to testify on the 
pending bill they would have opposed 
certain features of it. One of them I 
wish to talk about at the present time. 

Mr. President, I wanted to ask the 
proponents of the bill a number of ques- 
tions with reference to certain of its pro- 
visions. I wanted to ask them what 
they thought of section 1 of Senate bill 
50, which is radically different from 
House bill 331, as it was passed by the 
House in 1950 and as it was when the 
Senate last held hearings on it. House 
bill 331 contained this language: 

That all that part of the United States 
now embraced by the Territory of Alaska, 
including a distance of one marine league 
from the line of coast, shall become the 
State of Alaska. 


The Senate committee changed the 
language of H. R. 331 to read as follows: 

That the inhabitants of all that part of 
the United States now constituting the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, as at present described, 
may become the State of Alaska as herein- 
after provided. 


A number of questions immediately 
arise in connection with the change in 
the language. However, when S. 50 
came before our committee in execu- 
tive session—it had already been drafted 
by someone—the language of H. R. 331 
had again been changed to read: 

That the tnhabitants of all that part of 
the United States now constituting the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, as at present described, are 
hereby authorized to form for themselves a 
constitution and State government, with the 
name aforesaid, which State, when so formed, 
shall be admitted into the Union, and that 
the said State of Alaska shall consist of all 
the Territory now included in the said Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, all as hereinafter provided. 


By this change the Senate committee 
has radically altered the House version 
of the last Congress. It has struck out 
the provision which said that the area of 
the new State shall include “a distance 
of one marine league from the line of 
coast.” In effect, it has removed the 
guaranty to the State of Alaska that it 
owns the submerged lands one marine 
league from its coast line. 

Obviously, Mr. President, those who 
wrote the bill intended that Alaska 
should definitely not own that one ma- 
rine league of land from the coastline. 
That conclusion is inescapable. Other- 
wise why are the words of the House 
bill, on which Senate committee hear- 
ings were held and approved, changed 
without hearings? What reason could 
there be for not giving Alaska this guar- 
anty? 

The act of Congress-admitting the 
great State of Oregon into the Union 
specifically set out the boundary as “one 
marine league from the coast line.” 

The presidential proclamation admit- 
ting the rich and influential State of 
Washington into the Union gives full 
validity to the Constitution of the State 
of Washington, which defined its bound- 
ary as “one marine league from the 
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coast line.” The 1850 act of Congress ad- 
mitting California as a State into the 
Union set the boundary of the State of 
California as being “3 English miles at 
sea,” which is one marine league. 

Why should Alaska be denied the same 
right which is given to the other Pacific 
Coast States? 

Mr. President, I remind you that Alas- 
ka has the longest coast line of any State 
in the Union. As a matter of fact, it has 
more coast line than all the States of 
the Union combined. 

The inhabitants of Alaska hope that 
they may discover oil. Indications are 
that oil might be discovered in the sub- 
merged lands. In the recorded testi- 
mony before the committee they testi- 
fied that they consider their fisheries— 
the marine life just under the water off 
the coastline—as one of their most valu- 
able rights. Yet those who urge this 
proposed legislation as now drafted 
would take this valuable asset away from 
the people of Alaska 

It seems to me that the people of 
Alaska should have an opportunity to 
come before the committee to say 
whether they agree to it. Even Gover- 
nor Gruening was not called to answer 
the question. Why has Alaska had its 
submerged lands taken away? I say it is 
because this bill was written or drafted 

originally by the Department of the In- 
terior and hearings held in the confines 
of the committee, with no public hear- 
ings held. 

Mr. President, i believe that the an- 
swer as to why the language was changed 
lies in the fact that those who were re- 
sponsible for the handling of section 1 
are some of the same persons who spon- 


Sor legislation placing the title of sub- 


merged lands in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Senate bill 50, as it is written, would 
constitute an opening wedge in the ef- 
forts of those who maintain that the 
Federal Government owns the sub- 
merged lands of the coastal States. 

If Senate bill 50 is passed in its pres~ 
ent form it could be argued that, since 
it was obviously the intent of Congress 
to deny Alaska title to its submerged 
coastal land, it must be the intent of 
Congress to agree with the present Su- 
preme Court decision which departed 
from: vreviously established law of ap- 
proximately 52 decisions, which held that 
the submerged land for one marine 
league belongs to the coastal States. 

Mr. President, I fail to see how any 
Senator from Oregon, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Louisiana, Florida, or any 
coastal State who professes to believe 
that the coastal States own their sub- 
merged lands, out to one marine league, 
or further, could possibly support the 
pending bill, even though he may want 
to grant immediate statehood to Alaska. 

The language of section 1, however, 
involves more than merely statehood for 
Alaska. It has been subtly inserted in 
the bill to resolve the question of title to 
submerged lands. I believe that every 
Senator interested in the tidelands is- 
sure or the submerged lands problem 
should take heed, and be warned. 

How can the Senators from California 
and Texas and Louisiana, who are taking 
such a vigorous position that States 
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should own their tidelands, vote for 
statehood for Alaska under this bill, 
which takes away the submerged land 
and tidelands from Alaska and affirms 
the decision of the Supreme Court? How 
can they logically vote for this bill this 
week when next week we will have be- 
fore us the quitclaim bill, which is a 100- 
percent reversal of this provision of S. 50. 

No, Mr. President, I can see the Sen- 
ate getting itself bogged down consid- 
erably, running one way one week, in 
affirming the Supreme Court decision 
in passing this statehood bill, and next 
week rushing frantically in the other di- 
rection on the question of who owns the 
tidelands. I du not think the Senate 
should be put in that position. 

This is another reason why it is es- 
sential that hearings be held on matters 
like this which are of such grave import- 
ance. How can we vote today to take 
away the submerged lands from Alaska 
and next week, in following the requests 
of the Senators from California, Texas, 
Louisiana, and Florida, vote to give back 
to California, Louisiana, Florida, Ore- 
gon, and Texas their submerged lands? 

Alaskans might not like having their 
land taken away one week and the fol- 
lowing week see similar land given to the 
other States. By all logic and by all 
sense of reason it seems to me that if we 
vote in favor of Senate bill 50 as it is now 
written the Senate will be estopped from 
voting for any such thing as a quitclaim 
bill when that bill comes before the Sen- 
ate. 

Again, Mr. President, it seems to me 
that this matter is of such importance 
to the people of Alaska, with its tre- 
mendous resources offshore, that they 
should have been asked whether they 
would approve of this proposed legisla- 
tion. 

When this matter of Alaska not get- 
ting its tidelands was brought to the at- 
tention of Delegate BarTLETT, of Alaska, 
he submitted a memorandum to each 
member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, expressing this 
opinion: 

If there is any question whatsoever on 
this subject, I naturally would want to see 
Alaska’s interests fully protected. But in 
this, as in other related matters, I have 
Placed reliance upon the proposition that it 
is a well-settled ruling that a State shall be 
admitted to the Union upon a basis of full 
equality with the other States. In the long 
run, that would constitute absolute protec- 
tion. 


I note that Delegate Bartlett states 
that he would like to have Alaska’s rights 
fully protected, and by implication it can 
be assumed that he would be concerned 
over the question of tidelands, if he 
thought that the State of Alaska’s rights 
were in any way to be minimized by this 
proposed legislation. He places his con- 
fidence in the rule that a State shall be 
admitted to the Union only on a basis of 
equality with other States. It is true 
that States are admitted on a basis of 
full equality with other States. However, 
when it comes to designating the geo- 
graphic boundaries, those boundaries can 
definitely be limited by specifications in 
the enabling act, which is what Senate 
bill 50 amounts to. 
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If by this bill we take away from Alas- 
ka the marginal land extending one 
marine league out to sea, and if at a 
subsequent time we pass a quitclaim bill 
giving back to the coastal States that 
which they believed they always had, 
Alaska could not get her submerged 
lands, because from the time of the en- 
actment of the original legislation ad- 
mitting Alaska to statehood she was 
never given one marine league out to sea. 

At the time when the other 35 States 
were taken into the Union, Supreme 
Court decisions had confirmed the well 
established rule that each coastal State 
owned the soils below the ocean to a 
distance of one marine league from the 
line of the coast. However, today the 
question of the marginal lands is in issue 
because of three recent Supreme Court 
decisions. Now the fact the Senate com- 
mittee has deliberately stricken from its 
present bill the words “including a dis- 
tance of one marine league from the line 
of the coast” would have to be reasonably 
interpreted as meaning that it was the 
intent of Congress specifically to exclude 
this area from the boundaries of Alaska. 

In other words, if at a subsequent time 
the Congress were to decide that it 
wished to pass a quitclaim bill giving 
back to the States what they always 
claimed, Alaska still would not be able 
to have her marginal lands, because the 
marginal lands to a distance of one 
marine league were never given to Alaska 
at any time. 

So, Mr. President, I should have liked 
to have had an opportunity to raise this 
issue in public hearings on this bill. It 
seems to me that all the proponents of 
statehocd could well acquaint themselves 
with this particular problem and decide 
whether there is need for such great rush 
and great haste before the matter of who 
owns one marine league to sea is settled. 

Let us remember that New Mexico 
waited some 62 years before becoming a 
State. Utah waited 46 years. Arizona 
waited 49 years. I wonder if the people 
of Alaska are willing to exchange the 
most valuable resource they have for im- 
mediate statehood. I do not believe the 
people of Alaska want to do that; I do 
not think they want to make such an 
exchange. 

Mr. President, this bill can be improved 
and should be improved in many particu- 
lars. I am confident that many of the 
people of Alaska and the most enthusi- 
astic proponents of statehood for Alaska 
would wish to have major changes made 
in this proposed legislation if given the 
opportunity. 

I remind you, Mr. President, that this 
bill has come to the floor of the Senate 
without public hearings, without an op- 
portunity for the people of Alaska or the 
proponents of statehood or the oppo- 
nents of statehood to state what they like 
or what they do not like about the pres- 
ent legislative proposal. 

In reading the record of the Senate 
hearings in 1950 on House bill 331, which 
was the predecessor of the S. 50, I was 
impressed by what the very able Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] said 
on this particular problem of hearings. 
As shown on page 164 of the hearings, 
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the Senator from New Mexico said the 
following: 

You are certainly not outside of your rights 
in saying you want immediate statehood, 
and I think the delegation down here and 
the sentiment in Alaska indicates that imme- 
diate statehood is desired, and I think this 
committee, although I cannot speak for the 
other members, but as one member of it, I 
would like to see you have statehood imme- 
diately, but I do not see how you can have 
it without consideration being given to this 
bill line by line. There are questions in it 
that we may not understand. 


The Senator from New Mexico was not 
talking then about Senate bill 50, be- 
cause such consideration has not been 
given to Senate bill 50. The Senator 
from New Mexico was talking about 
House bill 331. 

He said, further: 

If, as the result of that study, we may 
come to the conclusion that an amendment 
is necessary, that is perhaps unfortunate, 
but that is, nevertheless, inevitable. 

7 7 . . - 

I believe it is part of my responsibility 
as a Member of this body, and I think every 
member of the committee feels we ought to 
go carefully into every measure of this bill. 
I think if I did that and came out with 
some amendments that the people in Alaska 
might think would defeat statehood but 
which might not actually be the case, we 
are discharging our normal responsibilities 
as members of the committee. 


Mr. President, as a rhetorical question, 
I ask the able Senator from Oregon or 
any other member of the committee 
whether this kind of careful attention 
was given to Senate bill 50. Of course, 
the Senator from Oregon knows, as does 
every other member of the committee, 
that careful attention was not given to 
Senate bill 50 at executive hearings and 
no public hearing was ever held upon 
this bill. 

At the hearing on House bill 331, the 
able and forthright Senator from New 
Mexico went on to say: 

I don’t question your rights in having the 
bill for immediate statehood passed, I realize 
you are well within your right to hope that 
this bill might do it just as it is drawn, 
but I don’t think that absolves us from any 
responsibility to look at it carefully. 


Mr. President, I wish to say that in 
connection with the responsibility of the 
committee, I am in the heartiest accord 
with the Senator from New Mexico, I 
feel that he has done an excellent job 
in expressing his conclusions and in 
stating the duties of congressional com- 
mittees. 

However, the hearings to which he re- 
ferred were not held in the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress—the Congress in which we 
are now meeting. The hearings to 
which the Senator from New Mexico 
referred were held in the Eighty-first 
Congress, at a time when the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana and the junior Sen- 
ator from Florida were not members of 
the committee. Those hearings were 
held, not on Senate bill 50, which we now 
are asked to vote upon, but on a bill 
which is radically different from the bill 
now before us. 

Although I gained much information 
from reading the record of the hearings 
on House bill 331, I still am of the opin- 
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ion that all members of the committee 
are entitled to be present at public hear- 
ings, where they should have the right 
to ask questions of the witnesses, and 
where the witnesses have a right to ap- 
pear either for or against the bill or any 
of its provisions, . I feel that that is only 
proper legislative procedure. 

Mr. President, I should like to have 
gone into this subject even more fully. 
I said I would speak for only about 45 
minutes. It seems now that I have 
talked a little longer than that. I shall 
try to conclude my remarks by saying 
that I still would like to ask many ques- 
tions of witnesses. Those who favor 
statehood for Alaska and those who are 
opposed to it. The more I have read 
the record, the more I have become con- 
vinced that questions should be asked. 
Facts need to be developed. 

The more I have studied the matter 
of statehood for Alaska, the more I 
have become convinced that the only 
way we can help Alaska is not to thrust 
statehood on Alaska. Todo so is to raise 
the taxes in Alaska almost 100 percent 
above what they are today, and today 
the average percapita tax is higher than 
that of any State in the Union; the 
granting of statehood to Alaska will in 
no way attract people to Alaska or en- 
courage the development of Alaska. All 
the talk about Alaska’s being the world’s 
danger spot is no way to cause the de- 
velopment of Alaska. People do not 
like to go to what may be a no-man’s 
land in the future. 

I believe that the way for Congress to 
help Alaska is to get busy on the mat- 
ter of breaking the stranglehold of the 
Department of the Interior on Alaska. 
I think Congress should get busy on the 
matter of giving the people of Alaska 
the right to elect their own governor and 
their own judges and the right to run 
their own affairs insofar as it is possible. 

I think the Congress can help Alaska 
by divesting the Department of the In- 
terior of about one-half of the 99 per- 
cent of the land of Alaska which the 
Department of the Interior now has a 
strangle hold on. 

Again let me say, Mr. President, that 
I do not in any way approve of the man- 
ner in which this bill was brought to the 
floor of the Senate of the United States. 

I could have been a nice fellow, and 
have said that I have great confidence 
in the chairman of the committee—and 
I do have, and certainly there is no one 
whom I consider a finer man than the 
senior Senator from Wyoming. How- 
ever, the people of my State did not send 
me here to take orders from the 
great and distinguished senior Senator 
from Wyoming. They did not send me 
to the Senate to be a good fellow and to 
go along with a general principle, merely 
because a great many people thought the 
general principle was a good idea. They 
sent me to the Senate to serve as a mem- 
ber of a committee and to inquire into 
the facts regarding legislation which 
came before that committee, and to at- 
tempt to educate myself as to the facts, 
and then to cast a vote that would bene- 
fit all the people of these United States. 

I have wondered, Mr. President, in the 
many times I have looked at these fig- 
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ures, whether it could have been the 
strategy of the proponents of statehood 
not to want to have any hearings what- 
ever, in the knowledge that if current 
hearings were conducted, these rather 
rugged and unhappy facts about Alaska’s 
going down the road rather than up the 
road would have been brought out; I do 
not know. But the fact remains that we 
did not have such hearings. 

I believe that all major proposals are 
entitled to have a full and fair hear- 
ing. I believe that the questions involved 
in this bill should have been gone into 
exhaustively for they are of tremendous 
importance to Alaskans and all the rest 
of us. This was not done and for that 
reason I have moved to recommit this 
bill with instructions from the Senate, 
that the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs shall forthwith hold hear- 
ings on this very important matter. If 
they are anxious to get this bill before 
the Senate again, that can still be done; 
but certainly this bill in its present form 
should not be brought before the Senate 
of the United States, with a request that 
it be considered and voted upon, until 
public hearings have been held on it. 


PEDERAL MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL 
POLICIES 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, I should like at this time to offer 
some remarks with regard to our Sub- 
committee on Federal Manpower Policies. 
It will be recalled that the function of 
this subcommittee is to conduct a study 
into the manpower and personnel 
policies and practices of the Federal 
Government. My purpose today is sim- 
ply to remind the Senate of the consider- 
ations which gave rise to the establish- 
ment of this subcommittee, to indicate 
briefly its background and organization, 
and to point out the course which its 
study is pursuing. 

Mr. President, there is little need for 
me to stress here the fact that effective 
utilization of the Government’s working 
force is crucial to successful and efficient 
performance of the heavy tasks the 
Government has had to shoulder during 
the current emergency. We all realize 
that poor manpower practices can clog 
the governmental machinery, delay or 
even cripple vital programs, and drain 
away money and manpower which we 
can ill afford to squander at this par- 
ticular time. 

Sound manpower and personnel 
policies are the lifeblood of any organ- 
ization. In the United States Govern- 
ment, the largest and most complex or- 
ganization in the world, the need for such 
policies and the difficulties encountered 
in seeking to achieve them are propor- 
tionately great. , 

Policies which may be adequate for 
normal peacetime operation need reap- 
praisal when the Government is con- 
fronted with the unique and urgent de- 
mands of anemergency. The intensified 
mobilization program spurred by the 
outbreak of the Korean conflict has 
brought a rapid expansion and accelera- 
tion of Government activities. Estab- 
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lished agencies have been called upon 
to shift their efforts to important new 
functions, and to gear many of their 
customary activities into the defense ef- 
fort. New agencies have been set up to 
carry out other programs essential to 
national defense. And at the same time 
the Government has had to continue to 
meet the many other responsibilities 
which inevitably fall upon it. 

One measure of these events can be 
found in the sharp increase in Federal 
employment since the Red invasion in 
Korea. Between June 1950 and Novem- 
ber 1951, according to the latest Civil 
Service Commission report, the Federal 
working force rose from 1,966,448 to 
2,508,190. 

These developments have had a sharp 
impact on manpower and personnel ad- 
ministration in the Government. Large 
numbers of employees have had to be 
recruited in order to staff new and ex- 
panded operations, and this, at a time 
when private industry offered heavy 
competition for many types of skills. A 
tight labor market increased the prob- 
ability of a heavier turnover of person- 
nel. The threat of manpower shortage 
also created a risk that agencies would 
hoard personnel as a hedge against pos- 
sible future needs. The mushrooming 
of defense agencies and the headlong 
pace of their activities inevitably brought 
the danger of wasteful and inefficient 
practices. _Nondefense activities had to 
be throttled down in order to give priority 
to more pressing defense programs, de- 
spite a momentum to maintain business 
as usual. 

At the same time, the urgency of the 
mobilization effort made it more impor- 
tant than ever that the Government 
procure and retain adequate numbers of 
well-qualified personnel, that its em- 
ployees be channeled into jobs where 
they could contribute most to the de- 
fense program and the Government ob- 
tain the best possible performance from 
its employees in their jobs. Waste of 
money and manpower became doubly 
costly, since it cuts into the limited sup- 
ply of these basic resources available for 
programs crucial to the defense effort. 

Mr. President, the Senate squarely 
faced the need for a constructive exami- 
nation into these manpower problems 
arising out of the emergency when it 
adopted Senate Resolution 53 on Febru- 
ary 19, 1951. That resolution directed 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service to conduct a full and complete 
study and investigation with respect to 
personnel needs and practices of the 
Government departments and agencies. 
The objective set forth was the formu- 
lation of policies for the most effective 
utilization of Government civilian per- 
sonnel] during the period of the national 
emergency. 

The Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, of which I have the honor to 
serve as chairman, has viewed this as- 
signment as affording a rich opportunity 
to contribute to the mobilization effort 
by promoting the improvement of the 
manpower and personnel policies and 


attention it clearly deserved. 
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As authorized by the resolution, a sub- 
committee was appointed which, in addi- 
tion to myself as chairman, is composed 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
Kewtiar), the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney], the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Smatuers], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Carutson], and the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. Butter]. 

Mr. President, the first phase of the 
subcommittee’s work was devoted to 
planning the investigation so that there 
would be systematic inquiry into the 
many facets of the Government’s per- 
sonnel structure and to insure that at- 
tention would be focused on those prob- 
lems most critical in terms of the Gov- 
ernment’s emergency needs. At the 
same time, considerable effort: was di- 
rected at assembling a staff of people 
with the background and competence 
necessary to carry out an intensive study 
in this complex field. 

After completion of these preliminary 

steps, the subcommittee staff moved into 
‘the actual body of the study. The bulk 
of this work has been done since October, 
when the grant of additional time and 
funds permitted an expansion of the 
staff to adequate size and enabled the 
study to extend into many areas it had 
previously been unable to reach. 

It is my purpose today to outline 
briefly the general subject areas which 
have been marked out for study and to 
point up some of the specific problems 
which are being examined. The staff 
has prepared a progress report which 
will shortly be submitted to the subcom- 
mittee. After that report has been given 
careful study, I shall discuss here in 
some detail the actual findings of our 
inquiry to date. 

Mr. President, I think it is appropri- 
ate to preface this discussion of our proj- 
ects with a few comments on the stand- 
ards we have set for ourselves in con- 
ducting this study. From the outset, our 
aim has been to make this a thorough 
and objective inquiry, and I believe we 
are adhering closely to that standard. 
Our purpose is to help bring about sub- 
stantial improvements in Federal man- 
power policies, not to glamorize our own 
project by stirring up sensational head- 
lines. I am confident that, with this as 
our purpose, the investigation has the 
enthusiastic support of most officials in 
the executive branch of the Government. 
Their continued counsel and cooperation 
are essential if this undertaking is to 
achieve maximum results. Superficial 
investigation and ill-considered pro- 
nouncements of opinions would only de- 
stroy the confidence the subcommittee 
has so far enjoyed and would disrupt the 
cooperative relationships we have estab- 
lished with executive officials who have 
worked in close harmony with our staff. 
Even more important, we recognize that 
our findings and recommendations will 
affect the welfare of two and one-half 
million Government employees and, 
through their impact on the operations 
of the Government, will be of consider- 
able significance to the entire Nation. 
This is a large responsibility, and we are 
determined to treat it with the respect 
to which it is entitled. It is for these 
reasons that, despite constant pressure, 
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the subcommittee has refused to he 
stampeded into announcing results of its 
inquiry prematurely. We are all well 
aware that isolated facts we may un- 
cover, while perhaps startling standing 
by themselves, can give a highly dis- 
torted picture of the general practice in 
Government, and may easily be miscon- 
strued when surrounding circumstances 
are not fully considered. Consequently, 
we have insisted, and will continue to 
insist, that findings and recommenda- 
tions be announced only when a firm 
factual foundation has been established 
and after they have been subjected to 
careful scrutiny. When such an au- 
thoritative basis has been laid, the sub- 
committee will make full report and vig- 
orously press for changes which it is 
convinced will promote better utilization 
of the Federal working force and achieve 
needed economies. 

As Senators may recall, the scope of 
this inquiry was outlined in broad terms 
at the time the original resolution was 
proposed. In general, the examination 
was to be directed at the various man- 
power and personnel policies which con- 
trol employment in the Federal service, 
including recruitment and selection of 
new personnel, utilization of employees 
in their jobs, and separation of person- 
nel from the service. 

This broad outline has been broken 
down into specific problem areas of Gov- 
ernment-wide importance which are the 
subjects of the subcommittee’s various 
projects. The more important of these 
may be summarized briefly: 

One project of the subcommittee is 
devoted to an examination of the policies 
and procedures for recruiting and select- 
ing personnel for positions in the Federal 
Government. This, of course, entails 
the study not only of the recruiting ac- 
tivities of the Civil Service Commission, 
but of the recruiting programs directly 
conducted by the various departments 
and agencies themselves. It also re- 
quires inquiry into recruiting practices 
in the field as well as those in Washing- 
ton. We are undertaking to determine 
whether the Government’s recruiting 
machinery is effective in getting the kind 
of people with the kind of skills needed 
to meet the requirements of the emer- 
gency period. At the same time we are 
appraising the various recruiting meth- 
ods in terms of their cost, and in terms 
of their impact on the basic principles 
of open competition and selection on the 
basis of merit which underlie our civil- 
service system. In particular, I might 
mention that we are assessing the effec- 
tiveness and efficiency of roving agency 
recruiting teams which scout for new 
personnel throughout the country. We 
are also interested in determining 
whether recruiting practices during the 
emergency have any extent resulted 
in forms of personal patronage displac- 
ing legitimate channels of recruitment. 

Recruitment is closely related to a 
second project of the subcommittee, the 
policies with respect to the transfer of 
employees within Government. The 
transfer of Government employees from 
nonessential jobs into positions where 
they can contribute most to the defense 
effort is of major importance during the 
emergency. From the outset the sub- 
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committee has worked with officials in 
the executive branch of the Government 
in an effort to establish a realistic and 
workable transfer procedure. 

One of the most important factors in 
the proper utilization of employees in 
their jobs is good supervision. Recog- 
nizing this, the subcommittee is making 
a@ comprehensive examinaticn of the 
methods and criteria used in government 
for identifying, selecting and developing 
employees to fill supervisory positions. 
We are determining whether there is a 
rational plan in all the departments and 
agencies for the selection and training of 
supervisors. We want to know whether 
consideration is broadly given to all 
qualified candidates, and not confined to 
those employees personally known to the 
supervisor or those within the particular 
section where the vacancy occurs. We 
want to know if the criteria upon which 
selection is based are related to the quali- 
ties required of a good supervisor, and 
not limited to mere seniority or technical 
proficiency. Our aim is to insure that 
the Government’s selection methods re- 
sult in getting the best qualified people 
in supervisory positions. 

Another subject of particular concern 
to the subcommittee is the incentive 
awards programs. As the Senate knows 
these plans give employees cash awards 
for outstanding work performance and 
for suggestions which further efficiency 
and economy in governmental opera- 
tions. The subcommittee is confident 
that such programs are capable of pro- 
ducing impressive savings. We are seek- 
ing to determine whether the incentive 
awards programs are being administered 
efficiently and aggressively so that they 
are having the maximum beneficial ef- 
fect, and whether there is a need to 
simplify the statutory framework for 
these programs, 

The subcommittee is also examining 
the grievance procedures employed in 
the Federal departments and agencies. 
We want to determine if too much opera- 
ting time is consumed in handling in- 
dividual grievances, whether the costs 
involved are excessive, and to identify 
any substantive defects in these proce- 
dures. Our attention was drawn to cases 
such as the Campbell case in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office where the efforts 
to dismiss this one employee cost the 
Government, according to officials at the 
Printing Office, more than one-half mil- 
lion dollars. Our study is considering 
grievances from the ground up, agency 
by agency, and through the appellate 
stages in the Civil Service Commission, 
with the ultimate aim of rendering 
grievance processes in Government far 
less cumbersome and expensive without 
encroaching on their basic functions. 

The classification and pay plans in 
government, including the Classification 
Act of 1949, are another matter of fore- 
most concern to the subcommittee. The 
administration of our pay plans to a large 
extent controls the type of service we will 
get from our employees. There has been 
considerable criticism directed at the 
classification plans because of inflated 
position descriptions and present meth- 
ods of allocating positions. Further- 
more, no single agency exercises control 
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over our various pay plans, and some of 
them are quite divergent in their ap- 
proach and methods. For these reasons, 
we are now going into the whole matter 
of classification and pay-fixing systems 
to determine which ones are superior 
from the standpoint of providing Gov- 
ernment employees with sufficient incen- 
tive to give the Government superior 
work. In addition, we are considering 
the advisability of consolidating present 
pay plans with a view to incorporating 
the better features of the present 
systems. 

This subcommittee has been particu- 
larly interested in the problem of turn- 
over in the Federal Government. There 
is a turn-over of roughly 33 percent in 
Government jobs in a single year. This 
results in a heavy cost due to the dis- 
ruption of operations and the expense of 
recruiting and training replacements. 
Our job in this area is to identify the 
many causes of this high turn-over rate, 
and to suggest means of reducing their 
impact on individual employees. 

Another major project of the subcom- 
mittee has been an examination into the 
procedures for laying off employees when 
a reduction in force becomes necessary. 
The staff of the subcommittee is under- 
taking to determine if the reduction in 
force procedures hamper operating ef- 
ficiency and if the cost of separating 
Government workers is _ excessive. 
Equally important, we want to determine 
if it is possible to retain the most effi- 
cient employees in Government under 
the present system. This involves, 
among other things, an appraisal of the 


factors governing priority for retention 
during a reduction in force, and some 
measurement of the operating costs re- 
sulting from the substantial restaffing of 
Government offices due to the extensive 


“bumping” processing. We are con- 
vinced that large savings can be achieved 
through the streamlining of reduction- 
in-force procedures in Government. 
The subcommittee is also appraising 
the effectiveness of the recently enacted 
Whitten amendment. This amendment 
provides, in essence, that most appoint- 
ments to the Federal service during the 
emergency are to be temporary, and sets 
up time requirements for promotion. Its 
main objectives are to restrain the ex- 
pansion of the permanent Federal work- 
ing force during the emergency and to 
check the tendency toward hasty and 
unwarranted promotion. Whatever the 
validity of these objectives, the across- 
the-board application of the Whitten 
amendment has had a sharp impact on 
the three major phases of personnel ad- 
ministration—recruitment, utilization, 
and separation. The subcommittee is 
making a detailed analysis of the actual 
operation of this amendment to deter- 
mine whether it has adverse effects in 
terms of operating efficiency and admin- 
istrative cost which might justify con- 
sideration of its modification or repeal. 
Another part of the work of the sub- 
committee has been to study the matter 
of personne] utilization not only in other 
departments but in defense as well. I 
should like to state briefly that efforts 
are being made to determine realistic 
criteria for the purpose of finding out 
which jobs can be performed by civilians, 
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and which ones, because of their nature, 
necessarily require the service of mili- 
tary men. In a study of this type many 
things must be taken into consideration. 
We must realize that a gigantic task has 
been imposed upon the Department of 
Defense. We must realize also that last 
year we placed a civilian manpower ceil- 
ing of 500,000 employees upon the De- 
partment of Defense. I am not here to 
state that this action was wrong or ill- 
considered. Most assuredly, it was based 
upon sincere thinking on the part of the 
Congress in its honest effort to conserve 
the taxpayers’ money. I do say, however, 
that it should be definitely determined 
whether this is the realistic approach 
and if such a ceiling will bring about the 
desired results without hampering one of 
the most important jobs which faces our 
country today. A thoroughgoing exam- 
ination is under way. It is not a small 
job. It is one which must be approached 
in an objective way and with the use of 
some common sense. 

Our aim is not merely one of apprais- 
ing manpower utilization today. It is my 
earnest hope that such criteria and other 
information produced as a result of this 
inquiry will be of great benefit to all of 
us in the future. 

Our study of manpower policies in the 
civil service has led us to an examination 
of the practice in government of hiring 
contractor employees. We must gage 
the extent of this practice, its costs, and 
whether this practice is consistent with 
the objective of manpower ceilings im- 
posed »y Congress. 

Finally, the staff of the subcommittee 
is gathering material and _ statistics 
pointing to actual instances of overstaff- 
ing and duplication in various agencies 
of the Government. 
when we believe there is a case of over- 
staffing, to discuss the situation with the 
agency head and to cooperate with him 
in finding an appropriate solution. We 
are continuing to make on-the-spot ex- 
aminations aimed at detecting waste of 
personnel by overstaffing or through the 
unwarranted practice of recruiting 
standby labor. 

Mr. President, the foregoing is only a 
brief sketch of our major activities. 
There are other subjects, of course, but 
I do not feel I should take the time to 
go into them in this brief resumé. This 
outline, however, should be sufficient to 
indicate that the subcommittee is carry- 
ing out a comprehensive examination 
into the program for manpower utiliza- 
tion in the executive branch of the 
Government, and that we intend to sub- 
mit each of our projects to careful analy- 
sis and appraisal. This requires some 
hard and painstaking work. 

Earlier Congressional investigations 
and previous studies have been carefully 
studied. Detailed analysis of the mass 
of statutes, Executive orders, regulations, 
and policy directives relating to man- 
power utilization has, of course, been an 
essential part of the undertaking. 

The heart of the project, however, is 
on-the-spot investigation in Government 
offices both in Washington and in other 
sections of the country. Our primary 
concern is to determine how the Govern- 
ment’s manpower and personnel policies 
are actually working out in practice. 


It is our practice, © 
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This can be done only through extensive 
interviews with Government officials and 
line employees, painstaking accumula- 
tion of statistical data, and first-hand 
observation. 

As I stated earlier, the job we are at- 
tempting to do cannot be done without 
the full cooperation of operating officials 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. Iam happy to state that we have 
invariably had their wholehearted sup- 
port. I might mention here that it is 
the policy of the subcommittee to sub- 
mit each tentative recommendation to 
key officials and to interested groups to 
gain the benefit of their views. With 
their continued cooperation, this prac- 
tice will go far toward insuring that 
the subcommittee comes up with work- 
able solutions to the various problems 
it encounters. 

We have also been greatly assisted by 
many Federal employees who have of- 
fered us their comments and suggestions. 
During the course of our work we have 
received hundreds of letters from em- 
ployees all over the United States. Many 
have even taken the time to come in and 
talk personally with members of our 
staff. In some cases these employees 
were concerned with conditions of preju- 
dice and favoritism in certain organiza- 
tions; others criticized practices which 
they considered to be wasteful; and still 
others proposed revision of substantive 
legislation. These comments have done 
much more than simply assure the sub- 
committee of the widespread interest in 
its work. While it is not the subcom- 
mittee’s function to redress individual 
grievances, many of these complaints 
pointed to widespread practices which 
the staff immediately set out to examine 
in some detail. 

I have emphasized several times that 
the task before the subcommittee is a 
large and complex one. Perhaps this 
needs some explanation. We are deal- 
ing with an immense organization of over 
two and a half million people spread 
throughout thousands of installations in 
every one of the 48 States as well as at 
many overseas bases. These employees 
work for some 65 different departments 
and agencies, many of which include a 
number of quasi-autonomous bureaus, 
each carrying out a variety of functions, 
and each with its own particular person- 
nel needs and methods of operation. 

An intricate network of statutes and 
regulations governs the many aspects of 
the employment relationship between 
the Government and its working force. 
There are no less than 1,000 laws bear- 
ing on manpower practices in the Gov- 
ernment, and at least 10 different sys- 
tems of handling personnel and man- 
power management, each with its own 
body of detailed administrative regula- 
tions. This is one of the main causes 
of the complexity of our task—and, I 
might mention here, one of our primary 
objectives is to disentangle this snarl 
of statutory and regulatory provisions 
and clear away the underbrush of red 
tape. 

No single group can hope to find all 
the answers to all the problems in this 
extensive field. But the subcommittee 
is confident that our efforts can and 
will accomplish much in terms of better 
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utilization of the Federal working force 
and by way of monetary savings. We 
recognize that we are dealing with a 
complicated pattern of practices which 
has grown up over the past 150 years. 
This means that we must be alert to 
gage the repercussions any recommend- 
ed change will have throughout the rest 
of the system. But time-encrusted prac- 
tices which serve no useful function 
cannot be tolerated merely because they 
have become a habit. 

A number of officials in executive 
agencies have commented to me that 
the very presence of this alert and seri- 
ous-minded inquiry has already spurred 
them to take stock of their own opera- 
tions and initiate needed changes. This 
in itself is an important mark of prog- 
ress toward our goal of promoting more 
effective utilization of manpower by the 
Government. 





STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 50) to provide for the 
admission of Alaska into the Union. 

Mr. SEATON. Mr. President, I 
understand there is a tradition in the 
Senate that a freshman Senator should 
be seen but not heard. Because of the 
fact that I do not expect to be here for 
a full year, Mr. President, I beg your 
indulgence to speak today; otherwise I 
may be forever foreclosed from address- 
ing this body. 

Mr. President, the old adage “There 
is nothing new under the sun” could 
hardly be truer than in its application 
to the objections we hear to statehood 
for Alaska. 

The same type of objections were 
made against practically every Territory 
which ever applied for admission as a 
State. Experience has proved the ob- 
jections false. California, Oregon, Wy- 
oming, Arizona, Nebraska, and the 
others have gone on to become perfectly 
respectable and self-sufficient States de- 
spite the cries which were raised against 
them in earlier sessions of Congress. 
Each is a credit to itself and to the 
Union. 

It is difficult to believe now that when 
California’s admission was under con- 
sideration a little over 100 years ago, 
Senator Daniel Webster could have said: 

What can we do with the western coast? 
A coast of 3,000 miles, rock-bound, cheerless, 
uninviting, and not a harbor on it. I will 
never vote 1 cent from the Public Treasury 


to place the Pacific Ocean 1 inch nearer Bos- 
ton than it is now. 


I am sure some of the dreadful things 
we have been hearing about Alaska will 
be as hard to credit 100 years from now, 
when she is a prosperous and populous 
State, as are today the harsh words of 
the old Senator from Massachusetts. 

Let me refer to what happened when 
my own State of Nebraska was seeking 
admission into the Union. The case for 
Alaska today is fully as strong, from the 
standpoint of population, of prevailing 
sentiment in favor of statehood, of re- 
sources and of record of accomplish- 
ment under a territorial status, as was 
that of Nebraska when she was seeking 
admission. 
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A bill to enable the people of Nebraska 
to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment, and for the admission of such 
State into the Union, was introduced 
in the House of Representatives early in 
the first session of the Thirty-eighth 
Congress in 1864. 

When the bill was reported by the 
House Committee on Territories, Rep- 
resentative Cox moved an amendment 
which read: 


Provided, That the said Territory shall not 
be admitted as a State until Congress shall 
be satisfied by a census taken under author- 
ity of law that the population of said Terri- 
tory shall be equal to that required as the 
ratio of one Member of Congress under the 
present apportionment. 


The amendment was defeated on a 
yea and nay vote by 72 to 43, and the 
bill was then passed by a voice vote. 

In the Senate, the bill was sponsored 
by Senator Wade, of Ohio, chairman of 
the Committee on Territories. Senator 
Trumbull, of Illinois, raised the question 
that there were not enough people to 
justify statehood, stating that he was 
informed the population was between 
20,000 and 30,000, and adding: “The 
number of inhabitants necessary to send 
a Representative to the Congress of the 
United States is about 125,000.” Sena- 
tor Davis said it was 127,000, and added 
that the population of Nebraska at that 
time was twenty-eight thousand and a 
fraction. 


Senator Foster, of Connecticut, also 
objected to the bill saying: 


If 25,000 people in that far-off region are 
desirous of paying the expenses and bear- 
ing the burden of a State government, it 
seems to me wonderful. I should like very 
much to know how many of the population 
of that Territory have asked to be made a 
State. For one, I should not wish to im- 
pose upon them the burden of a State gov- 
ernment without their asking for it. It 
will make taxation very heavy to sustain 
a State government there. 


To these objections Senator Wade re- 
plied: 


The first objection of the Senator from 
Illinois is that the population of Nebraska 
is not sufficient; that there ought to be pop- 
ulation enough there for a representation in 
the House of Representatives. That has 
never been the rule in the organization of 
these Territories. I hardly know of one that 
has been admitted that had population 
enough at the time of admission to demand 
a representation in the House of Representa- 
tives under the apportionment. Some of 
them may have had sufficient population but 
they were very few. Why, sir, Florida ex- 
isted as a State for a great many years be- 
fore it had sufficient population to entitle it 
to representation. * * * You may take 
Plorida, Arkansas, and Texas, and not one of 
them had the population requisite to entitle 
a State to a Representative. Texas had two 
Representatives assigned to her when she 
had nothing like population enough to en- 
title her to one. 

The next objection is that we are about to 
impose a State government on a people 
against their will. I should be as much 
opposed to that, sir, as the gentleman from 
Connecticut. He demands of me to know 
whether it is the wish of the people to be 
enabled to form a State government. That 
is the purpose of this bill. It is only to 
enable the people there, if they see fit, to 
meet in convention and determine either 
to have a State government or not. 
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Adverting to another objection by 
Senator Foster, Senator Wade contin- 
ued: 


The Senator is afraid that we shall bur- 
den them with the expenses of carrying on 
a State government. I do not believe they 
would thank the gentleman for that kind 
advice. I have no doubt they are able to 
take care of their own concerns; they are 
intelligent; they do not want any counsel 
on that subject from without. If they do 
not want a State government they are not 
obliged to have it. The bill only enables 
them to have it if they want it. Then that 
objection falls to the ground. 


It is interesting to note that the above- 
quoted remarks on population were the 
only ones in the Senate debate. The bill 
came up on April 12, 1864, and was 
passed by a voice vote. 

When the constitutional convention 
had been held, a bill to admit Nebraska 
was introduced in the next Congress. It 
came up in the Senate in July 1866. In 
response to Senator Summer’s question 
as to the size of the population, Senator 
Wade replied: 

I am assured by gentlemen who have been 
there and know all about it that the popula- 
tion cannot now be less than 60,000, 


He added: 


The Territory is settling up with unpre- 
cedented rapidity; settlers are going in there 
very fast, as I am informed and be- 
lieve. * * * Ido not suppose that any 
extended argument need be made on this 
subject, because * * * when the peo- 
ple think themselves capable of carrying on 
a State government, when they feel that 
they would like to have the control of their 
own affairs in their own hands; it has been 
the policy of the Government to grant them 
that privilege. * * * andcertainly when 
the intelligent people of the United States 
residing in a Territory anywhere have de- 
liberately made up their minds that they are 
wealthy enough and numerous enough to 
set up for themselves, their decision ought to 
be respected. 


Senator Johnson of Maryland asked 
what was the majority in the State that 
voted for the constitution; and to that 
question Senator Wade replied: “About 
150, I think.” 

' Senator Sumner then said: 

The Senator from Ohio tells us that the 
majority of the people in favor of the State 
government was about 150. Sir, it is by such 
a slender, slim majority out of 8,000 voters 
that you are now called to invest this Ter- 
ritory with the powers and prerogatives of 
a State. 


Actually, Senator Wade had over- 
stated even this small majority; for sub- 
sequently in the debate appears the of- 
ficial certificate of the election from Gov. 
Alvin Saunders of the Territory of Ne- 
braska, saying that at the election au- 
thorizing the pecple to vote fer or against 
the adoption of a State con. i'tution for 
N>2braska, the vote for the «© 1stitution 
was 3,938 and the vote ¢g.unst was 
3,838—a majority of 100 votes ‘n favor 
of the constitution, out of a ‘al vote 
of 7,776. 

Senator Sumner continued: 


I think the smallness of that majority is 
an argument against any action on your part; 
but if you go behind that small majority and 
look at the number of voters, it seems to 
m2? that the argument still increases, for the 
Senator tells us there were but 8,000 voters. 
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Sir, the question is, Will you invest those 
8,000 voters with the same powers and pre- 
rogatives in this Chamber which are now 
enjoyed by New York and Pennsylvania and 
other States of this Union? I think the argu- 
ment on that head is unanswerable. It 
would be unreasonable for you to invest 
them with those powers and prerogatives at 
this time. 


It is interesting to note that the sub- 
sequent debate brought out the fact that 
two companies of soldiers from Iowa, 
who were not eligible to vote, }.ad voted, 
and that there was much discussion of 
the fact that the total vote was small 
and the margin by which the constitu- 
tion had been voted infinitesimal; that 
it was beclouded by charges of illegal 
voting. 

Senator Cowan, of Pennsylvania, 
speaking in opposition, said: 

There are fewer people in the State of Ne- 
braska today than there are in the county 
which I inhabit in Pennsylvania. Is it fair 
that their Senators, representing some 60,000 
or 70,000 people, shall weigh as much as the 
three and a half millions of Pennsylvanians 
do? 


Senator Hendricks, of Indiana, like- 
wise was opposed on the ground that 
the denial of the suffrage to colored men 
was a Violation of the act to provide a 
republican form of government, and that 
the 100-vote margin by which the Con- 
stitution was accepted was tainted with 
fraud. He declared his complete oppo- 
sition to the proposal for Nebraska state- 
hood. 

Thereupon, Senator Brown, of Mis- 
souri, proposed an amendment that the 
act to admit Nebraska could not take 
effect until there had been held in Ne- 
braska an election at which the voters 
could express their assent or dissent 
from the proposition to deny the fran- 
chise by reason of race or color. 

Several other amendments having as 
their objectives the elimination of dis- 
crimination against color in the Nebras- 
ka constitution were proposed, but all of 
them were defeated. 

Finally an amendment was presented 
by Senator Edmunds, of Vermont. It 
read as follows: 

And be it further enacted, That this act 
shall take effect with the fundamental and 
perpetuate condition that, within said State 
of Nebraska, there shall be no abridgement, 
or denial, of the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise; or of any other right to any person 
by reason of race or color, excepting Indians 
not “axed. 


The amendment was first defeated by 
a tie vote of 18 to 18, with 16 absent; but 
later the amendment was brought up 
again, and, was adopted by a vote of 
20 to 18. 

Meanwhile, there had come to the 
Senate reports from members of the leg- 
islature that the constitution, instead of 
being adopted by a majority of 100 votes, 
had in fact been rejected by 48 votes. 

Senator Buckalew further charged 
that an Indian agent who had been in 
the State only 4 months not only had 
voted himself, but had cast the illegal 
votes of 18 half-breed Indians under his 
control. He pointed out that 6 months’ 
residence was required and that Indians 
were also not qualified electors. 
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These frauds, he pointed out, were on 
top of the illegal voting of the Iowa sol- 
diers previously referred to, of whom 134 
had voted for the constitution and 24 
against; and he said they were disquali- 
fied not only on the ground of being non- 
residents but also because the organic 
act of the Nebraska Territory provided 
that “‘no soldier shall be allowed to vote 


in said Territory by reason of being in © 


service therein.” 

The bill nevertheless passed the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 24 to 15. 

The reasons for this favorable Senate 
verdict, despite the smallness of the 
Nebraska vote in favor of the constitu- 
tion, despite the smallness of the total 
population, despite the cloud which hung 
over the verdict because of alleged 
frauds, and despite the issue that had 
been raised over the discriminations 
against people because of their color, 
may be found in the arguments of a 
number of Senators who pushed the case 
against the condition of territoriality, as 
follows: 

Senator Howard, of Michigan, said: 

I hope that the condition of vassalage, 
that inconvenient Territorial condition, of 
which every man who has resided in a Ter- 
ritory any length of time will have seen 
great reason to complain, will now be re- 
moved, and that this intelligent, this en- 
terprising community of pioneers will be 
relieved from these inconveniences and ad- 
mitted to a full and complete fellowship as 
one of the sister States of the Union. I dis- 
like Territorial government; it is the most 
degrading, it is the most inconvenient, and 
it is the most corrupting and embarrassing 
of all governments upon the face of the 
earth. 


Much the same thought was expressed 
in the debate by Senator Sherman, of 
Ohio, who said: 


I know very well that a Territorial govern- 
ment in a rapidly growing community like 
Nebraska is a great burden, irritating con- 
stantly. Their governor is appointed by 
the President. He may not have any sym- 
pathy with them, although I believe as to 
the Governor of Nebraska, he is in hearty 
sympathy with the people there; but he 
may not be. * * * He is their governor 
by no vote or voice of theirs. This state of 
affairs is always unpleasant to a people, 
They like to have the choice of their own 
governor. * * * Their judges are 
pointed by the President. * * * 


ap- 
The 
people of the Territory elect only the legis- 


lative government. They have not their 
benefit of the share of public lands. 

Is there any reason why we should con- 
tinue these people under this kind of pupil- 
age; why we should keep them under this 
kind of burden, unpleasant, irritating, de- 
pending upon the President of the United 
States for their executive authority, upon 
judges appointed by him for the administra- 
tion of their laws, without any opportunity 
to improve their Territory? Is it right, or 
just, that for any slight reason we should 
keep them in that condition? It is always 
the case that these new communities rapidly 
seek to get out of the state of pupilage or 
Territorial state into the government of their 
own affairs. It is natural that they should 
do so. It seems to me that this Territory has 
now within itself all the elements necessary 
to enable its people to assume their own 
government. They have a hardy population; 
they have every advantage that we have. 
Why not, therefore, let them enter into the 
race of progress? Until this Territory is 
admitted as a State they cannot progress 
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rapidly; no encouragement can be held out 
to them. * * * 

Mr. President, is it not the interest of the 
United States to form as soon as possible all 
these infant Territories into States? What 
object can the United States have in hold- 
ing any portion of the territory of the 
United States in a condition where it must 
be governed by executive laws or executive 
influence? None whatever. 


Senator Sherman concluded. 

These moving arguments are what per- 
suaded the Senate to vote to admit Ne- 
braska. The House, however, did not 
concur in the amendment of Senator 
Edmunds, but proposed a substitute 
which would leave the question of dis- 
crimination against colored people to a 
future action of the State Legislature. 
The Senate agreed to the amendment. 

Nebraska was now admitted to state- 
hood, subject to the approval of the 
President. However, President Johnson 
vetoed the bill. 

He vetoed it on the ground, he wrote, 
that Congress had no right to prescribe 
the conditions of franchise to a State, 
and that the matter of acceptance of 
Congress’ terms should be left to the peo- 
ple, rather than to the legislature. As 
a further reason for veto, he stated that 
the majority of 100 in a total vote of 
7,776 could not, “in consequence of 
frauds” alleged, “be received as a fair 
expression of the wishes of the people.” 

President Johnson’s unpopularity 
caused his veto to be overridden by a 
vote much greater than that by which 
the bill had passed, namely, 31 to 9 in 
the Senate and 120 to 43 in the House. 

Mr. President, it was under these in- 
auspicious circumstances that my own 
State entered the Union. That the cir- 
cumstances were not unique, and that 
they certainly are not unique to Alaska, 
can be demonstrated by referring to 
what happened in the case of Oregon, 
now one of our most favorably known 
States. 

When the bill to admit Oregon came 
up for a second time on May 5, 1858, the 
Congress having previously passed a bill 
for an enabling act to authorize the peo- 
ple of Oregon Territory to form a con- 
stitutional government, Senator William 
H. Seward, of New York, spoke as fol- 
lows: 

They are 2,000 miles from the center. It 
is not a good thing to retain provinces or 
colonies in dependence on the Central Gov- 
ernment and in an inferior condition a day 
or an hour beyond the time when they are 
capable of self-government. The longer the 
process of pupilage, the greater is the effect 
which Federal patronage and Federal influ- 
ence has upon the people of such a com- 
munity. I believe that the people of Oregon 
are as well prepared to govern themselves 
as any people of any new State which can 
come into the Union. 

I do not think the matter of numbers is 
of importance here. The numbers are esti- 
mated at 80,000. The present ratio of rep- 
resentation is 93,420, * * * but I shall 
never consent to establish for my own gov- 
ernment any arbitrary rule with regard to 
the number of population of a State. I can 
imagine States which I would not admit with 
@ million of people, and I can imagine those 
which I would admit with 50,000. * * * 
I shall vote for the bill. 
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Subsequently in the debate, Senator 
Douglas, of Illinois, discussing the ques- 
tion of population, had this to say: 


Now, one word as to population. I do not 
think there are 93,423 people in Oregon—the 
number required, according to the existing 
ratio, for a Member of Congress. I think it 
ought to be a general rule for the admission 
of States to require that number. * * * 
I brought in this year such a proposition with 
a view to apply it to all Territories. I was 
willing to apply it to Kansas now, and to 
Oregon, if we had applied to Kansas. * * * 
But, sir, here are two inchoaic States which 
have proceeded to make a constitution and 
take the preliminary steps for admission into 
the Union. You have agreed to receive one 
with less than the population required, and 
it has the smaller population of the two. 
Now, the question is, Shall we, after having 
agreed to admit Kansas with—say 40,000— 
refuse to admit Oregon with 55,000, as I think 
she has, or with 80,000, as her delegate esti- 
mates? I think it is a discrimination that we 
ought not to make. 


€enator Mason, of Virginia, said this: 


Well, where are we to stand, if States are 
to be admitted into this Union without refer- 
ence to this population. Each State must of 
necessity have one Representative, at least, 
in the other House, and two here. You then 
have a vote of three in the joint legislation 
of the country against the half of one vote 
in one of the States which is properly en- 
titled by its population to representation in 
the two Houses. It is unfair, unequal, and 
unjust; it is destroying the equilibrium of 
our institution. * * * 


However, Senator Green, of Missouri, a 
member of the committee which reported 
the bill, took issue with Senator Mason. 
He said: 

Is Oregon to come in as a sister in this Re- 
public? She fancies herself capable of sus- 
taining a State government. We see, by clear, 
moral evidence, satisfactory to anyone who 
will investigate the subject, that she has at 
this time about 80,000 inhabitants. We see 
&@ train of circumstances directing popula- 
tion to that Territory. We have a reasonable 
ground of expectation that even before next 
December there will be more than 100,000 
people there. Why, then, should Oregon be 
kept out of the Union? By the admission of 
her as a State, we save the Federal Govern- 
ment from all the expenses of maintaining 
her Territorial organization. If she is willing 
to take upon herself the organic form of a 
State, and bear the burdens of a State, why 
not allow her to do so? Consider her great 
distance from you, and the uncertainty of 
communication. Is it to be a mere depend- 
ency of the Federal Government? Must it 
always look to the Federal head, and that 
Federal head more than 2,500 miles 
distant? * * * TI believe it to be good 
policy for the Federal Government, and I 
believe it will be to the advantage and de- 
velopment, and growth and increase of 
Oregon as a State. While they feel depend- 
ent they do not exert themselves. It is a 
constant tax on the Federal Government to 
pay for governors, legislative councils, legis- 
lative assemblies, courts of justice, grand 
juries, and prosecuting attorneys. Why not 
save ourselves from all that expense, when 
we know it does not endanger the existence 
of the State to acknowledge her independ- 
ence? 


It seems to me that those words are 
very prophetic today. 

The final speech on the bill was, again, 
by Senator Seward of New York, who, 
later as Secretary of State, was instru- 
mental in bringing Alaska under the 
American flag. In his final argument, 
which was peculiarly pertinent to the 
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admission of the Territory of Alaska into 
the Union as a State, he said: 


In coming to this conclusion (to support 
the admission of Oregon as a State), I am 
determined by the fact, that, geographically 
and politically, the region of country which 
is occupied by the present Territory of Ore- 
gon is indispensable to the completion and 
rounding off of this Republic. Every man 
sees it, and every man knows it. * * * 
There is no Member of the Senate or of the 
House of Representatives, and, probably, no 
man in the United States who would be 
willing to see it lopped off, fall into the 
Pacific or into the possession of Russia or 
under the control of any other power; but 
every man, woman, and child knows that 
it is just as essential to the completion of 
this Republic as is the State of New York, 
or as is the State of Louisiana, on the 
Mississippi. It cost us too much to get it, 
we have nursed and cherished it too long, 
not to know and feel that it is an essential 
Care: *_ 75.° 

Well, then, she is to be admitted at some 
time, and inasmuch as she is to be admitted 
at all events, and is to be admitted at some 
time, it is only a question of time whether 
you will admit her today, or admit her 6 
months hence, or admit her a year or 7 years 
hence. What objection is there to her being 
admitted now? You say she has not 100,000 
people. What of that? She will have 100,- 
000 people in a very short time. * * * 

For one, sir, I think that the sooner 4 
Territory emerges from its provincial condi- 
tion the better; the sooner the people are 
left to manage their own affairs, and are 
admitted to participation in the responsibil- 
ities of this Government, the stronger and 
the more vigorous the States which those 
people form will be. I trust, therefore, that 
the question will be taken, and that the 
State may be admitted without further 
delay. 


The vote being taken, Oregon, although 
lacking the requisite population, was ad- 
mitted by a vote of 35 to 17. 

There is yet another case I should like 
to mention. In Wyoming, the State so 
ably represented here in part by the dis- 
tinguished Senator who is chairman of 
the committee which reported the Alaska 
statehood bill, the situation was similar. 

The Fiftieth Congress in 1889 failed to 
act on the Senate bill to provide admis- 
sion of Wyoming as a State, although 
the bill had been favorably reported by 
the Senate Committee on Territories. 
However, a majority of the boards of 
county commissioners in Wyoming had 
petitioned the Governor of the Territory 
to issue a proclamation for a constitu- 
tional convention, such as had been con- 
templated in the Senate bill. 

The Territorial Governor of Wyoming 
thereupon issued the proclamation, call- 
ing for a constitutional convention for 
the purpose of framing a constitution 
and forming a State government prep- 
aratory to admission. The convention 
met and framed a constitution, which 
was submitted to a vote of the people of 
the Territory and which was adopted by 
a vote of 6,272 for, 1,923 against, the 
total number of votes being 8,195. 

And here I quote from the memorial of 
the State Constitutional Convention of 
the Territory of Wyoming, praying the 
admission of that Territory as a State 
into the Union, which began: 

The people of Wyoming, prompted thereto 
by a consideration of the great importance 
of an early escape from the Territorial con- 
dition and of the rights which pertain to 
American citizens. 
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Discussing briefly the grounds upon 
which the admission may be urged as a 
right, the memorial then stated: 


It may be declared a settled principle of 
of the Government that territory acquired 
by the United States is, in the language 
of Chief Justice Taney, “acquired to become 
a State, and not to be held as a colony and 
governed by Congress by absolute authority”; 
trat “Territorial governments are organized 
as matters of necessity, because the people 
are too few in number and scant in re- 
sources to maintain a State government,” 
but “are contrary to the spirit of our Ameri- 
can Constitution” and “are to be tolerated 
and continued only so long as that neces- 
city exists.” - 


Senator Vest, of Missouri, spoke in op- 
position to Wyoming’s plea for state- 
hood, as follows: 


If the question of admitting a State into 
the Union affected only and exclusively the 
population of that State, this conduct on 
the part of Congress might be to some ex- 
tent excusable; there might be some pallia- 
tion for the utter indifference with which 
such matters are now considered. But there 
is a dual aspect of this question. The ad- 
mission of a State into the Union affects 
the rights of the people of every State in 
the Union alike. The admission of a State 
here without the requisite population, a 
reasonable population within the judgment 
of Congress, directly and absolutely affects 
the interests of the people in ail the States. 


Senator Vest was answered by the 
Senator from Connecticut, Mr. Platt: 


I want to take up the objections which 
have seemed to be prominently urged by 
the Senator from Missouri. He says that 
two Senators ought not to come here upon 
this floor from a sparsely settled State with 
a@ population which is 151,912, and have the 
same influence in this body and the same 
number of votes that the State of Missouri 
has. What he says about that applies as 
well to the State of Connecticut as to the 
State of Missouri, and I say as a representa- 
tive of the State of Connecticut that I have 
no prejudice and no objection to two Sen- 
ators from a new State, if that State is fairly 
entitled to admission into the Union, com- 
ing here and having just as many votes upon 
this floor as the two Senators from Con- 
necticut, that is older and has a larger popu- 
lation. 

It applies to the State of New York as well 
as it does to the State of Rhode Island or 
to the State of Missouri or the State of Con- 
necticut. It might be said that New York, 
with its 5,000,000 people or more, ought 
to have more Representatives upon this 
floor than the State of Oregon, with three 
or four hundred thousand, or the State 
of Missouri, with its million, more or less— 
I do not speak by the book. But such has 
not been the theory of the Constitution of 
our Government. It was not the theory of 
the fathers, of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. They did not apportion the Senators 
who should occupy seats in this body ac- 
cording to the population of the States 
which they represented. The disproportion 
and disparity existed at the formation of the 
Constitution. It was never intended that 
there should be popular representation upon 
this floor; but it was intended that two Sen- 
ators should represent each State. If that 
is so, and it be admitted that, under the 
general policy of this country and the con- 
ditions and circumstances under which other 
States have been admitted, Wyoming is to 
be admitted here as a State, then as a State 
she is entitled to two Senators upon this 
floor, as much as Florida is entitled to two 
Senators or Rhode Island is entitled to two 
Senators or Montana is entitled to two Sen- 
ators, when New York and Pennsylvania and 
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Ohio and Missouri and all those States have 
vastly more population. 

That argument falls to the ground the 
moment Wyoming presents herself within 
the conditions and circumstances which 
have hitherto been supposed to justify the 
admission of Territories into the Union as 
States; and I say, and the facts given in the 
report which has been read here show, that 
if a comparison were made between the re- 
sources, the population, the wealth, the 
character, the stability, the prospects of fu- 
ture growth of Wyoming and the other Ter- 
ritories that have been admitted as States 
it will be found that Wyoming does not fall 
below them in any respect, except in this one 
respect of population required by law for 
one Representative at that time, and those 
States are Florida, Oregon, Kansas, Nevada, 
Nebraska, and Colorado. Up to the admis- 
sion of the four States at the last Congress, 
Oregon, Kansas, Nevada, Nebraska, and Col- 
orado were the States last admitted, in the 
order named, and no one of them had at the 
time of admission an estimated population 
equal to the then unit representation. Other 
States have been admitted when the popula- 
tion was barely equal to the unit of repre- 
sentation. * * * The character of the 
people has been deemed to be of immensely 
more consequence than the question whether 
it possessed just exactly the number, or a 
number exceeding the unit of representa- 
tion. 4 :% -* 

But there is another consideration, and 
that is whether in the immediate future 
there is prospect that the population will be 
great enough so that the unit representa- 
tion will be observed. Look at Wyoming. 
With perhaps a slow growth at first, her pop- 
ulation is now most rapidly increasing. 
* * * This idea that we must wait before 
citizens of these Territories, as good as the 
men who occupy seats upon this floor, as 
well qualified to exercise and discharge all 
the duties of citizenship as the citizens of 
Missouri, or New York, or Texas, or Connect- 
icut, or Vermont; that we must wait until 
they get the exact number, 151,912, and have 
it proved to a mathematical demonstration 
that they have it before the Territory can 
be admitted, is a claim which I think ought 
to find no support in this Senate. It never 
has found support here hitherto. 


Arizona's entry into the Union was ac- 
complished recently enough that an eye- 
witness account of the objections to her 
statehood was given a few years ago by 
the late Sidney Osborn, a member of the 
constitutional convention who lived to 
be Governor of that State. Speaking of 
the early days and the cry which was 
raised against Arizona, Governor Osborn 
said: 


Arizona’s resources, although developed 
only to a minor extent, were real; but its 
public revenue was altogether unequal to 
the building of roads, to securing the vari- 
ous things the desire for which moved the 
Territory's people to seek self-government. 

No great perspicacity was required to dis- 
cover that the reason for this lack of public 
funds was inherent in the Territorial reve- 
nue system. Taxes were, as a matter of fact, 
quite low—a condition, other things being 
equal, usually deemed to be highly desir- 
able—but these other things, such for in- 
stance as taxes, were not equal, The reason 
was that by means of defective laws relating 
to the subject, corporate property—meaning 
specifically the property of mining, railroad, 
express, telegraph and telephone, and private 
car-line companies—constituting by far the 
Territory’s major wealth, was assessed on a 
basis representing only an insignificant frac- 
tion of its value. * * * 

When victory finally came to the forces 
which for so long had been struggling for 
statehood—and it is pertinent to mention 
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that internal opposition to this movement 
centered to a large extent in the interests 
responsible for the prevailing unequal and 
inadequate taxation—the problem described 
was attacked. 

A few figures will serve to illustrate the 
result. In 1911, the year immediately pre- 
ceding statehood, all property in the Ter- 
ritory was valued at less than $100,000,000. 
Mining property comprised 19.3 percent of 
the total, and railroad property 19.1 percent. 
In 1914, when the State’s new tax system 
became fairly operative, the assessed valua- 
tion was $407,000,000, of which 36 percent 
was mining property, and 22.14 percent rail- 
road property, a readjustment rendered still 
more conspicuous by fairly adequate assess- 
ments of the property of express companies, 
private car lines, and telephone and tele- 
graph companies. The Territorial levy of 90 
cents on each $100 valuation in 1911 was re- 
duced in 1914 to 44% cents, and there was a 
proportionate reduction in county levies, 
while the total revenue of $881,000 for Ter- 
ritorial purposes in 1911 grew to $1,806,000 in 
pO pa ign cates 

The arguments against statehood, which 
were used in Arizona, were insufficiency of 
population, and prohibitive cost of support- 
ing government. Subsequent events dem- 
onstrated that the arguments had no merit 
at all. It is well understood at the time 
they were advanced that opposition to state- 
hood within Arizona was confined to indus- 
trialists who desired the status quo, and to 
a few politicians whose views were formed 
in Washington. 


Note what was said of Arizona: 

The arguments against statehood * * * 
were insufficiency of population, and prohib- 
itive cost of supporting government. 


Those arguments have a strangely fa- 
miliar ring as we talk about statehood 
for Alaska today. They are no more 
valid of Alaska than they were of the 
States against which they were earlier 
raised. 

Alaska is as deserving of statehood, 
and as ready for statehood, and as great- 
ly in need of statehood, to come into her 
own, as were any of the present States 
when it was their turn before the bar 
of the Senate. Let us deal with the 
American citizens in Alaska no less gen- 
erously in this matter than were our 
forebears dealt with in their respective 
Territories. Alaska, like all the other 
States, will keep the faith and carry on 
the grand old United States tradition. 

Mr. President, we have heard much 
from those who oppose statehood for 
Alaska, and I doubt neither the sin- 
cerity nor the patriotism of those distin- 
guished Members of this great body. But 
I cannot, in good conscience, join with 
them in opposition to Alaska’s plea for 
statehood, or even in counseling further 
delay. Alaska, through more than 80 
years as a Territory, has long since served 
her apprenticeship. As an organized 
Territory—as an inchoate State—Alas- 
ka’s star has for too long been denied its 
rightful place on the glorious flag of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. SEATON. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I wish to compli- 
ment the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska upon his excellent address. It 
is very informative, and I am happy 
that he has given the Senate the bene- 
fit of his views. I wish to ask the dis- 
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tinguished Senator if he believes that 
Alaska will develop as rapidly as a Ter- 
ritory as it would as a State. 

Mr. SEATON. I do not believe there 
is any possibility of its developing as 
rapidly as a Territory as it would as a 
State. 

Mr. McFARLAND. In other words, 
the Senator from Nebraska is of the 
opinion that more people would go to 
Alaska and develop it if it were a State 
than would be willing to go there and 
cast their lot with those already there 
if Alaska remained a Territory. They 
would want the full privileges of citi- 
zens of the United States, including the 
right to vote and govern themselves. 

Mr. SEATON. I think the conclusion 
of the Senator from Arizona is a very 
logical one, because that has been the 
experience when other Territories sub- 
sequently became States. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator feel that the question is whether 
there exists in Alaska the natural re- 
sources necessary to support the popu- 
lation, and which, if developed; would 
also support the government? 

Mr. SEATON. Yes; I think that is 
correct. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska, and 
I wish to say again that I am happy he 
has made such a forceful address and 
reviewed the debates when in earlier 
days other Territories sought admission 
to the Union. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the 
Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. SEATON. It isa pleasure to yield 


. to the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 


ming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I merely wish to 
remark that I count myself fortunate 
to have had the opportunity of listening 
to the splendid address on statehood for 
Alaska which the junior Senator from 
Nebraska has just made. He has re- 
vealed a very broad knowledge of all the 
facts which surround the problem, and 
has presented them in a logical manner 
which, it seems to me, should convince 
any open mind that statehood should 
be granted. ‘ 

I was particularly pleased to hear the 
Senator’s reference to the fact that, in 
his opinion, statehood will be a stimu- 
lus to population, and that the argu- 
ment that the people of Alaska should 
wait for statehood until they have in- 
creased their population is a false argu- 
ment which falls of its own weight. The 
population of every State which has been 
admitted to the Union has increased 
after statehood. 

Mr. SEATON. That is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Population does 
not increase at a rapid rate before state- 
hood. To say thata Territory must have 
sufficient population before it may at- 
tain statehood is to deny to the present 
inhabitants of a Territory, and to those 
who would like to go there if it were a 
State, the opportunity of attaining 
statehood. 

If ever there was a time when the door 
should be opened to local development, 
to local industry, and to local mining, 
now is the time. The records which are 
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before the Senate are clear that the vast 
mineral resources of Alaska can best be 
opened by granting statehood. We all 
know that the people and the industries 
of the United States need a much greater 
supply of minerals from United States 
Territory than is now available. 

It has been correctly pointed out that 
in the first 50 years of this century the 
consumption of minerals in the United 
States, exclusive of petroleum, increased 
fourfold. When petroleum is included, 
the increase was fivefold. 

Alaska is a Territory which is rich in 
undeveloped mineral resources. The 
granting of statehood, with the opening 
of the door of opportunity to people who 
desire to seek opportunity, will mean 
the unlocking of this vast storehouse of 
mineral wealth. 

I am happy that the junior Senator 
from Nebraska has made the argument 
so clear. 

Mr. SEATON. I join heartily in the 
remarks of the Senator from Wyoming 
as to the advantages to flow from grant- 
ing statehood to Alaska. I should also 
like at this time to express my thanks, 
both to the majority leader and the 
Senator from Wyoming, for their gra- 
cious comments. 


ORDER FOR A CALL OF THE CALENDAR ON 
MONDAY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Monday, 
February 25, when the Senate convenes, 
the calendar be called for the considera- 
tion of measures to which there is no 
objection, beginning with Calendar No. 
1045, where ihe call of the calendar was 
concluded the last time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF NOMINA- 
TION OF HARRY A. McDONALD TO BE 
ADMINISTRATOR OF THE RECON- 
STRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
give notice that immediately after the 
call of the calendar on Monday the Sen- 
ate will go into executive session and 
proceed to the consideration of the nom- 
ination of-Harry A. McDonald, of Mich- 
igan, to be Administrator of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The no- 
tice will be entered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to con- 
sider executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
UNDERWOOD in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. NEELY, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

Thomas D. Quinn, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be associate judge of the mu- 
nicipal court of appeals for the District of 
Columbia; and 

John James Malloy, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an associate judge of the 
municipal court for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. {ff there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will proceed to call the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar, 


UNITED NATIONS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edwin A. Locke, Jr. to be representa- 
tive of the United States of America on 
the Advisory Commission of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Howland H. Sargeant to be Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


BUREAU OF MINES 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John J. Forbes to be Director of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs I should like to call 
attention to the nomination of John J. 
Forbes, of Pennsylvania, to be Director 
of the Bureau of Mines, which has just 
been confirmed. The committee held a 
hearing on this nomination, and there- 
after unanimously recommended the 
confirmation of Mr. Forbes. 

I wish to say for the record that sel- 
dom if ever have I heard a more dra- 
matic story than that which was re- 
vealed about the progress of Mr. Forbes. 
At the age of 10 he was a breakerboy 
in a coal mine in Pennsylvania. Al- 
though at that early age he had to leave 
school and to enter the realm of the 
workaday world, he later found it pos- 
sible to return to school. He finished 
grammar school, and took 2 years of 
high school. He was not deterred be- 
cause he had not finished. Later he 
entered college. He became a teacher, 
and later became an engineer. He has 
spent many years in the Bureau of 
Mines, and has made a remarkable rec- 
ord as a safety engineer during that 
period. 

In my opinion, the story of the prog- 
ress of the breakerboy of Pennsylvania, 
from picking slate in a coal mine to be- 
coming Director of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, is one of the thrilling 
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stories of which America has heard so 
many. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next nomination on 
the executive calendar, 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Lincoln MacVeagh to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Spain. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Walter J. Donnelly to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Austria. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


ROUTINE APPOINTMENTS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry routine nominations in the 
Diplomatic and Foreign Service. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the routine 
nominations be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the routine nominations 
are confirmed en bloc, 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of James A. von der Heydt, to be United 
States attorney for division No. 2, dis- 
trict of Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. ; 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edwin Langley to be United States 
attorney for the eastern district of Okla- 
homa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Harley A. Miller to be United States 
attorney for the district of Puerto Rico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of A. Roy Ashley to be United States 
marshal for the western district of South 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

y That completes the Executive Calen- 
ar. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be imme-— 
diately notified of all nominations con- 
firmed this day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be im- 
mediately notified. 


RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. As in legislative 
session, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, February 21, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, February 20 (legislative day of 
January 10), 1952: 

DIPLoMaTIC AND FoREIGN SERVICE 


James Clement Dunn, of New York, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, now Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Italy, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to France, vice 
David K. E. Bruce. 


DIsTRIcT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LAND 
AGENCY 


Mark Lansburgh, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a member of the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency for 
a term of 5 years from March 4, 1952. (Re- 
appointment.) 





CONFIRMATIONS = 
Executive nominations confirmed by 


the Senate February 20 (legislative day 


of January 10), 1952: 
Untrep Nations 


Edwin A. Locke, Jr., of New York, to be the 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica on the Advisory Commission of the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Howland H. Sargeant, of Rhode Island, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of State. 


Bureau oF MINeEs 


John J. Forbes, of Pennsylvania, to be Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mines. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FoREIGN RELATIONS 


Lincoln MacVeagh, of Connecticut, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Spain. 

Walter J. Donnelly, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Austria. 


ROUTINE APPOINTMENTS 


The following-named Foreign Service 
officers for promotion from class 2 to class 1: 


Sidney A. Belovsky Douglas MacArthur 2d 
Samuel D. Berger Elbert G. Mathews 
John H. Bruins Robert Mills McClin- 
John Willard Carrigan tock 
Norris B. Chipman Jack K. McFall 
Franklin C. Gowen J. Graham Parsons 
Carlos C. Hall R. Borden Reams 
Outerbridge Horsey G. Frederick Rein- 
John D. Jernegan hardt 
Kenneth C. Krentz Arthur L. Richards 
Robert P. Joyce William T. Turner 
E. Allan Lightner, Jr Ivan B. White 
Raymond P. Ludden Charles W. Yost 

The following-named Foreign Service 
officers for promotion from class 3 to class 2: 
Patten D. Allen Miss Constance R. 
Maurice M. Bernbaum Harvey 
Myron L. Black J. Jefferson Jones 3d 
James E. Brown, Jr Randolph A. Kidder 


Thomas S.Campen Nat B. King 
Joseph B. Costanzo Ridgway B. Knight 
Robert T. Cowan Eric Kocher 


Richard H. Davis Edwin M. J. Kretz- 
Andrew E. Donovan 2d mann 


James Espy William L. Krieg 
Willard Galbraith Perry Laukhuff 
Robert F. Hale Andrew G. Lynch 


Thomas C. Mann 


Joseph Palmer 2d 


John Frémont Melby Edward E. Rice 
Miss Kathleen Moles- Ral L. Thurston 


worth 
Charles P. O’Donnell 


Elim O'Shaughnessy 


John W. Tuthill 
T. Eliot Weil 
Fraser Wilkins 


The following-named Foreign ‘service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 4 to class 3: 


W. Wendell Blancké 
Byron E. Blankinship 
V. Harwood Blocker 
William L. Blue 
Robert M. Brandin 
Herbert D. Brewster 


Eldred D. Kuppinger 
Donald W. Lamm 


Aubrey E. Lippincott 
Rupert A. Lloyd 


William C. Burdett, JrEdwin W. Martin 


William F. Busser 
Don V. Catlett 
Robert P. Chalker 
Ralph N. Clough 


Robert H. McBride 
Charlies Robert Moore 
Carl F. Norden 
Julian L. Nugent, Jr. 


Wymberley DeR. Coerr William J. Porter 


William E. Cole, Jr. 
Thomas J. Cory 
Raymond F. Courtney 
William A. Crawford 
Thomas P. Dillion 
John Dorman 
Arthur B. Emmons 3d 
Thomas 8. Estes 
Nicholas Feld 
C. Vaughan Ferguson, 
Jr 


Dennis A. Flinn, 
Albert B. Franklin 
A. David Fritzlan 
Paul F. Geren 

G. McMurtrie Godley 
Marshall Green 
Paul L. Guest 
Franklin Hawley 
Martin J. Hillenbrand 
John Evarts Horner 
Robert Janz 

Harry W. Johnstone 
Easton T. Kelsey 
William Kling 
William Koren, Jr. 


Archibald R. Ran- 
dolph 

George W. Renchard 

Milton C. Rewinkel 

Harold H. Rhodes 

Maurice S. Rice 

W. Garland Richard- 


son 
Robert W. Rinden 
Leslie L. Rood 
Claude G. Ross 
Terry B. Sanders, Jr. 
Alexander Schnee 
Elvin Seibert 
Harold Shullaw 
Frank G. Siscoe 
Byron B. Snyder 
Joseph S. Sparks 
Wallace W. Stuart 
Orray Taft, Jr. 
John E. Utter 
Andrew B. Wardlaw 
George Lybrook West, 

Jr 


William A. Wieland 
Charles D. Withers 


The following-named Foreign Service of- 
ficers for promotion from class 5 to class 4: 


William R. Duggan 
John F. Fitzgerald 
John C. FPuess 
Charles Gilbert 


Edward W. Mulcahy 
Richard A. Poole 
Leslie Albion Squires 


The following-named Foreign Service of- 
ficers for promotion from class 5 to class 4 
and to be also consuls of the United States 


of America: 


Frederic S. Armstrong, Miss Dorothy M. Jes- 


Jr. 
Oscar V. Armstrong 
Quentin R. Bates 
George F. Bogardus 
John A, Bovey, Jr. 


ter 
Thomas M. Judd 
John Keppel 
Stephen A. Koczak 
George T. Lister 
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Miss Mary Vance Trent 
Oliver L. Troxel, Jr. 
Raymond A. Valliere 
Wayland B. Waters 
George M. Widney 
Louis A. Wiesner 
Robert M. Winfree 
Joseph O. Zurhellen, 
Jr. 


The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 6 to class 5: 


Charles C. Adams 
Norman Armour, Jr. 
John H. Barber 
Miss Dorothy M. 
Barker 
Robert J. Barnard 
Raymond J. Barrett 
Carl E. Bartch 
Raymond J. Becker 
Frederic H. Behr 
James R. Billman 
Vincent S. R. Brandt 
Jack B. Button 
Peter R. Chase 
Thomas F. Conlon 
John A. Conway 
Carleton S. Coon, Jr. 
Jonathan Dean 
Robert W. Dean 
Morris Dembo 
Walter H. Drew 
Adolph Dubs 
Robert W. Eastham 
Warrick E. Elrod, Jr. 
Emmett B. Ford, Jr. 
Jack B. Gabbert 
John I. Getz 
Seymour H. Glazer 
Culver Gleysteen 
John D. Gough 
James C. Haahr 
Pierson M. Hall 


Walter E. Jenkins, Jr. 
William M. Johnson, 
Jr. 
Bayard King 
Steven Kline 
Francis X. Lambert 
Herbert B. Leggett 
Earl H. Luboeansky 
Dayton S. Mak 
Doyle V. Martin 
Parke D. Massey, Jr. 
Robert A. McKinnon 
Daniel J. Meloy 
Sam Moskowitz 
Clifford R. Nelson 
Daniel O. Newberry 
John F. O’Donnell, Jr. 
Robert L. Ouverson 
Charles E. Paine 
Howard W. Potter, Jr. 
Lawrence P. Ralston 
Marion J. Rice 
William F. Ryan 
Miss Louise Schaffner 
John P. Shaw 
Matthew D. Smith, Jr. 
Ralph S. Smith 
Moncrieff J. Spear 
Thomas C. Stave 
Lee T. Stull 
Godfrey Harvey Summ 
E. Tener 2d 


George 
Charles M. Hanson, Jr. Adelphos H. TePaske 


William N. Harben 
Russell C. Heater 
Thomas F. Hoctor 


_ Miss Priscilla Hol- 


combe 
Jerome K. Holloway, 
Jr. 


Sidney Weintraub 
Park P. Wollam 
Wendell W. Woodbury 
Charles G. Wootton 
Mrs. Martha H. Maut- 
ner (nee Halleran) 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


James A. von der Heydt, of Alaska, to be 
United States attorney for division No. 2, 


district of Alaska. 


Edwin Langley, of Oklahoma, to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district of 


Oklahoma. 


Harley A. Miller, of Puerto Rico, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 


Puerto Rico, 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


William T. Briggs Albert K. Ludy, Jr. 
Edward West Burgess Donald 8. MacDonald 
Gardner C. Carpenter John A. McKesson 3d 
Stanley S. Carpenter Everett EK. Melby 
Stanley M. Cleveland Joseph A. Mendenhall 


William B. 
Jr. 

Ralph S. Collins 

John B, Crume 

Richard T. Davies 

Alfred P. Dennis 


Connett,Miss Betty Ann Mid- 


dieton 
John Y. Millar 
Daniel W. Montenegro 
David D. Newsom 
Miss Helen R. Nicholl 


Miss Eileen R. Dono- James FP. O’Connor, Jr. 


van 
Thomas A. Donovan 
Leon G. Dorros 
Thomas J. Dunnigan 
Paul FP. DuVivier 
Thomas R. Favell 

E. Alien Ficel : 
Seymour M. Finger 
Richard B. Finn 
John I, Fishburne 
William Dale Pisher 
David L. Gamon 
Norman B. Hannah 
Charles E. Higdon 
John D. Iams 


Miss Mary S. Olmsted 

David L. Osborn 

Robert Irving Owen 

Arthur L. Paddock, Jr. 

Leon B. Poullada 

James W. Pratt 

C. Hoyt Price 

Ellwood M. Rabenold, 
Jr. 

Robert J. Redington 

Edwin C. Rendall 

John Frick Root 

Neil M. Ruge 

Peter Rutter 

Cabot Sedgwick 


A. Roy Ashley, of South Carolina, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of South Carolina. 


IN THE ARMY 


The nominations of Warren M. Kirk et al., 
for appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States, which were confirmed today, 
were received by the Senate on January 21, 
1952, and appear in full in the Senate pro- 
ceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for 
that date under the caption “Nominations,” 
beginning with the name of Warren M. 
Kirk, on page 326, and ending with the name 
of Rudolph C. Vitek, which is shown on 
page 328. 

The nominations of Martin Putnoi et al., 
for appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States, which were confirmed today, 
were received by the Senate on February 4, 
1952, and appear in full in the Senate pro- 
ceedings of the ConGrEessIionaL ReEcorp for 
that date under the caption “Nominations,” 
beginning with the name of Martin Putnol, 
which is shown on page 768, and ending 
with the name of Milton F. Callero, which is 
shown on page 769. 
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APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR AIR FORCE 


Appointments in the Regular Air Force in 
the grades indicated, with dates of rank to 
be determined by the Department of the 
Air Force under the provisions of section 
506, Public Law 381, Eightieth Congress (Of- 
ficer Personnel Act of 1947); title II, Public 
Law 365, Eightieth Congress (Army-Navy- 
Public Health Service Medical Officer Pro- 
curement Act of 1947); and section 307 (b), 
Public Law 150, Eighty-second Congress (Air 
Force Organization Act of 1951): 


To be captains, United States Air Force 
(Medical) 


James H. Corey, Jr., AO2239990. 
Robert A. Flaherty, AO976573. 


To be captain, United States Air Force 
(Dental) 


Bob. K. Merrill, AO1786767. 


To be first lieutenants, United States Air 
Force (Medical) 


Robert F. Cavitt, AO2239820. 
William V. Relyea, AO2213168. 
Hal E. Snedden, 02051339. 


To be first lieutenant, United States Air 
Force, Dental) 


Philip F. M. Gilley, Jr., AO1907518. 


Appointments in the Regular Air Force in 
the grade indicated; with date of rank to be 
determined by the Department of the Air 
Force under the provisions of section 506, 
Public Law 381, Eightieth Congress (Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947): 


To be second lieutenants 


Jack L. Barnes, AO1910823. 
Richard O. Barwin, AO1910825. 
Charles D. Bosstick, AO1910832. 
Edward F. Call, AO1910838. 
Curtis R. Hutchison, AO1910891. 
Robert M. Landon, AO1910904. 
Carl J. Lauderdale, Jr., AO1910906. 
Ralph H. Myers, AO1910923. 
William P. Olsen, AO1910926. 
James V. Powell, AO1910935. 
Henry R. Rieder, AO1910938. 
Henry C. Wurthmann, Jr., AO1910970. 


Appointments in the Regular Air Force in 
the grade indicated, with date of rank to be 
determined by the Department of the Air 
Force under the provisions of section 506, 
Public Law 381, Eightieth Congress (Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947): 


To be second lieutenants 


John H. Bennett Joe A. Logan 

Edward J. Buck, Francis C. Van Gorder 
01341397 Robert D. Peacock, 

David L. Gray 01341287 

George A. Gustafson Earl E. Yanecek 

Robert E. Henry 


Appointment in the Regular Air Force in 
the grade of colonel, with date of rank to be 
determined by the Department of the Air 
Force under the provisions of Private Law 
368, Eighty-second Congress: 


Joseph F. Carroll, AQ948277. 


Appointments in the Regular Air Force, 
in the grades indicated, with dates of rank 
to be determined by the Secretary of the 
Air Force under the provisions of section 
506, Public Law 381, Eightieth Congress 
(Officer Personnel Act of 1947); title II, Pub- 
lic Law 365, Eightieth Congress (Army-Navy- 
Public Health Service Medical Officer Pro- 
curement Act of 1947); and section 307 (b), 
Public Law 150, Eighty-second Congress (Air 
Force Organization Act of 1951): 


To be captain, United States Air Force 
(Medical) 

James L. Eavey, AO1725822. 

To be captains, United States Air Force 
(Dental) 

John H. Bonbright, Jr., AO2213522. 

Robert R. Hase, AO1697684. 

Vernon C. Maggard, AO1906926. 
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To be first lieutenants, United States Air 
Force (Medical) 

Walter J. Berger, Jr., AO1906214. 

Edward Bradford, AO2212261. 

James S. Cheatham, AO977698. 

Jerald P. Hough, AO1906319. 

Bruce C. Newsom, AO190679°. 

Fred E. Stull, Jr., AO975550. 

Robert P. Sturr, Jr., AO1906717. 

Charles W. Upp, AO2238724. 

Stanley C. White, AO2214056. 

To be first licutenants, United States Air 
Force (Dental) 


Alexander A. Calomeni. 
George F. Coons, AO2087405. 
Sidney A. Hagen, AO726775. 
Daniel J. McAtee, AO1055663. 
John P. Shelton, Jr., 0889870. 


Appointments in the Regular Air Force, 
in the grades indicated, with dates of rank 
to be determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force under the provisions of section 506, 
Public Law 381, Eightieth Congress (Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947); and section 307 (b), 
Public Law 150, Eighty-second Congress (Air 
Force Organization Act of 1951): 


To be captain 
Walter I. Horlick, AO0563344. 


To be first lieutenants 
Charles R. Burton, A0439217. 
William G. Catts, AO677980. 
Michael R. Donovan, AOQ1647402. 
John R. Frazier, AO411252. 
William J. Kelly, AO1852064. 
Thomas J. Krauska, AO691644. 
Albert T. Nice, AO873954. 
Charles F. O’Connor, AO664803. 
David D. Wébber, AO717928. 


Appointments in the Regular A:r Force in 
the grade indicated, with dates of rank to 
be determined by the Secretary of the Air 


Force under the provisions of section 506, 


Public Law 381, Eightieth Congress (Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947): 
To be second lieutenants 


Warren G. Berger James E. LaRue, Jr. 

Stuart L. Brown, Jr. James F. Low 

William E. Brown, Jr. Alfred M. Miller, Jr. 

Jules B. Gerard Thomas L. Moore 

Billie B. Hunt Roland W. Parks 

Benjamin F. Ingram, George Wray, Jr. 
Jr. 


Appointment in the Regular Air Force, in 
the grade of second lieutenant, with date of 
rank to be determined by the Secretary of 
the Air Force under the provisions of section 
506, Public Law 381, Eightieth Congress (Offi- 
cer Personnel Act of 1947) : 

Jere D. Guin 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy 

The nominations of Murray W. Ballenger 
et al. for appointment in the Navy, which 
were confirmed today, were received by the 
Senate on January 14, 1952, and appear in 
full in the Senate proceedings of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for that date, under the 
caption “Nominations,” beginning with the 
name of Murray W. Ballenger, on page 142, 
and ending with the name of Doris Cran- 
more, which is shown on page 145. 

The nominations of John P. Adams et al. 
for appointment in the Navy and/or appoint- 
ment in the Marine Corps, which were con- 
firmed today, were received by the Senate 
on January 23, 1952, and appear in full in 
the Senate proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for that date, under the caption 
“Nominations,” beginning with the name of 
John P. Adams, which appears on page 455, 
and ending with the name of Ray M. Burrill, 
which is shown on page 457. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, FesrRuARY 20, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Cedric M. Powell, pastor, First 
Methodist Church, Piper City, Ill., offered 
the following prayer: 


Eternal God, creator of all that is in 
heaven and earth, Thy name is above 
every name, and Thy power beyond all 
power of earthly men. May Thy way be 
the desire of our hearts and pleasing 
Thee our greatest reward as we seek to 
lead our fellow men toward the fulfill- 
oo of Thy promise to give us Thy king- 

om, 

Thou hast given us all things needful 
for our happiness and peace, but too 
often our sinfulness has kept Thy bless- 
ings from us. So forgive us when we 
hate and seek to hurt our brothers and 
use the gifts Thou has given to satisfy 
our selfish desires. 

Help us to live not by our complaints 
but by our appreciations, and not be 
weary in welldoing. For unto Thee be- 
longeth all glory and honor, all power 
and dominion, both now and evermore. 


Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


LT er 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk,. announced 
that the Vice President has appointed 
Mr. JoHNston of South Carolina and 
Mr. LANGER members of the joint select 
committee on the part of the Senate, 
as provided for in the act of August 5, 
1939, entitled “An act to provide for the 
disposition of certain records of the 
United States Government,” for the dis- 
position of executive papers referred to 
in the report of the Archivist of the 
United States numbered 52-12. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION 1171 FROM 
THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, Execu- 
tive communication 1171 has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. It isa communication from the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense seeking 
an amendment to section 301 of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
with reference to the jurisdiction of 
Boards of Review—boards created to re- 
view discharges of men from the armed 
services. 

While it is true that the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs has jurisdiction over 
this law, the Boards of Review are ad- 
ministered entirely by the Secretary of 
Defense and relate entirely to matters 
coming within the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary. I therefore believe that it 
will be more appropriate to have this 
matter considered by the Committee on 
Armed Services and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Executive communication 
No. 1171 may be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


REPORT FROM THE PEOPLE OF JEFFER- 
SON COUNTY, ALA., TO THE UNITED 
STATES CONGRESS 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege in this report to tell the Mem- 
bers of the House some of the things that 
are in the minds and hearts of the peo- 
ple of my home district, the Ninth Ala- 
bama. As you know, it is my practice to 
do this each year because it is most im- 
portant for the Members of Congress to 
know how the people from this great in- 
dustrial area of the fast-moving South 
feel-about important issues of the day. 

Before returning to Washington for 
the reopening of Congress in January, it 
was possible for me to spend only 2 
monthsat home. The extra-long session 
Jast year cut down on the length of time 
which I had hoped to spend in Jeffer- 
son County. Nevertheless, during this 
short recess I saw and talked with sev- 
€ral thousand persons from all walks of 
life, and profited considerably from their 
thinking on the great national and in- 
ternational crises of today. 

The major concerns of our people— 
people engaged in labor and in business, 
in education and in the churches, 
whether they earn their livelihood on 
the farms or in the mines, in large office 
buildings, or in neighborhood storés— 
the concerns of our people are basically 
the same. They may be summed up 
under three main headings: “Corrup- 
tion in Government”; “Setbacks in 
foreign policy”; and “The dangers of 
inflation, wasteful spending, and high 
taxes.” 

CORRUPTION IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Speaker, our people at home are 
greatly alarmed, and rightly so, at the 
recent disclosures of the network of cor- 
ruption within the operation of our Na- 
tional Government. The charges and 
countercharges, the disclosures, and the 
attempted concealments which have lit- 
erally fallen one upon the other, echo- 
ing throughout the Nation, have come 
as a profound shock to our conscientious 
citizens of Jefferson County. Their 
voices must be counted in with those 
from all over the country who are de- 
manding a thorough housecleaning in 
our Federal Government. They know 
that the survival of our democracy de- 
pends upon honesty and integrity in 
government, the traditional and indis- 
pensable attributes of the American pub- 
lic servant. However, if the people of 
the Ninth District of Alabama are typi- 
cal of those throughout the country at 
large, then it is clear that Americans 
are considering these matters rationally. 
Aroused, indignant, and demanding a 
thorough Federal housecleaning, yes; 
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but their faith in the basic soundness of 
our democratic processes has not been 
thrown off balance as the Communists 
would like to see happen. They realize 
that for every dishonest and unpatriotic 
public servant there are thousands who 
are performing conscientiously and un- 
selfishly for the best interest of our coun- 
try. At the same time they realize quite 
clcarly that even one dishonest person 
entrusted to the important business of 
governing is one too many, and no ef- 
fort should be spared to restore integrity 
and confidence in our Government. 

It was encouraging to me to see the 
great number of people who are increas- 
ingly concerned about the pressing need 
for a moral and religious rebirth 
throughout the Nation. In the final 
analysis, this is the only real solution 
for moral laxity in our governing bodies. 
Our people know that what we need to- 
day above all else is a moral stamina and 
a faith for action which will carry us 
through the dark days of this trying cen- 
tury, and which will give us that active 
ethical strength which was so noticeable 
among our ancestors as they pioneered 
in the wilderness. This, of course, can- 
not come through legislation in Congress, 
but can come only through the people 
themselves, and I am convinced that it 
is on its way. oe 

Along with several other Congress- 
men, it was my privilege recently to 
introduce a concurrent resolution which 
sets forth a code of ethics consisting of 
10 basic rules of personal and official 
action for all public servants. This 
resolution was not introduced for the 
purpose of legislating morals, but rather 
to serve as a guide for those in the pro- 


fession of government for voluntary. 


adoption, just as the medical profession 
has adopted its own particular code of 
ethics. 

SET-BACKS IN FOREIGN POLICY 


International tension and the serious 
threat of another global war is a deep- 
seated, grave concern of the people of 
Alabama’s Ninth District. 

Many of our young men have been 
sacrificed in the garrisons of freedom 
throughout the world. Families are 
worried sick over the horrible loss of 
lives in the battle for peace and se- 
curity in the mountains and rice paddies 
of far-off Korea. They are very much 
disturbed also about the prospect of 
every able-bodied young American being 
called into a military-service program 
for training to protect America against 
the never-ending series of disasters 
which develop overseas and become 
more threatening to us with every ad- 
vance in transportation and communi- 
cation. Many are disillusioned by the 
weakness of the United Nations and the 
slowness of effective union for defense 
of the key countries that are in the 
most immediate danger of being over- 
run by Communist Russia. But one of 
the most serious concerns of all relates 
to our adoption of more positive, aggres- 
sive programs of peace to completely re- 
place any ideas of waiting to take coun- 
termeasures after the Politburo has 
come out with a new plan of action. 

Few can see anything ahead of us but 
a long period of tension, They realize 
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that the foreign policy we pursue or the 
threats that are thrust upon us by such 
dictators as Hitler and Stalin largely 
determine whether or not we will have 
war, how much additional taxes will be 
forced upon us, and what kind of jobs 
we will perform—whether it be the pro- 
duction of tanks and munitions or the 
making of refrigerators and radios for 
peaceful pursuits which we much prefer. 

Our people are fully aware that Rus- 
sia is hammering away at the free world 
with her satellite armies, holding her 
own in reserve with a special eye on the 
United States; that they are boring from 
within by fifth-column infiltration and 
spies; that they are seeking to destroy 
every democratic nation by endless 
bleeding of their economic resources; 
that they are undermining religion every- 
where which conflicts with their selfish 
ambitions of world domination; and that 
they are using a combination of these 
methods backed up by the threat of war, 
blackmail, and slavery. 

It is recalled that Russia never de- 
mobilized after the last war like we did 
and the ruthless Russian leaders have 
an almost unlimited supply of manpower 
to hurl recklessly against land opposition 
in an effort to overwhelm. them by 
superior numbers, the loss of life mean- 
ing nothing to them. It is also recalled 
that Russia kept her factories going full 
speed ahead on the production of war 
materials after World War II, often with 
slave labor. It is hard for our people 


to understand why we are using such a 
small percentage of our greater capacity 


in the United States that we are still 
being out-produced in jet planes and 
many other vital war materials. This 
becomes even more serious in the light 
of recent developments—developments 
which have meant the loss of our monop- 
oly of the atom bomb and proof of Rus- 
sia’s technical ingenuity. The atom 
bomb for a long time was the major 
factor in stopping Russian aggression. 
We are still ahead of her in this field, but 
she is coming up fast. The MIG l5isa 
demonstration of what Russia has done 
and can do in the field of technical de- 
velopments, which we did not think was 
possible a few years ago. 

The people in my district are not tak- 
ing these problems lightly. They know 
at this period of history when you can 
cross an ocean in less than 6 hours and 
at a time when American cities can be 
atom bombed, that we must not under- 
estimate Russia because we certainly 
cannot depend upon her to overlook any 
advantage she has over us. 

Until recently it was generally con- 
ceded that Russia was strong enough to 
overrun all of Europe and Asia within 
a period of weeks. Efforts by the other 
free nations of the world to strengthen 
themselves for defense have made Rus- 
sia’s chances of a quick success now 
somewhat doubtful only because of 
American assistance at great sacrifice. 
Without our help in Turkey, Greece, 
Italy, and France, it was a foregone con- 
clusion that these countries would have 
fallen or been seriously crippled by the 
Kremlin drive which did not include her 
own armies. Once such an avalanche 
had gained momentum, no one knows 
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where it could have been stopped. The 
loss of these countries by the free world 
would probably have meant world war 
III long ago, with the industrial po- 
tential of Japan and Germany going by 
default to the Soviet war machine. 

However, with all of the tragedies and 
shortcomings in Korea today Russia 
cannot get any encouragement out of 
seeing, for the first time in history, a 
group of free nations fighting together 
under one banner to stop aggression. 
Also, her plans must be adversely af- 
fected upon seeing in Europe, for the 
first time in history, a group of nations 
of the free world collecting their forces 
under one flag for the purpose of pre- 
venting aggression. Although many 
mistakes have been made, our losses have 
been great, friendly nations should help 
more, and there is much to be done, still 
we know that Russia is having her diffi- 
culties too, and they are becoming great- 
er and greater as she stretches out her 
tentacles further to the east and to the 
west. 

In an effort to help our boys on the 
fighting front and prevent our allies 
from contributing to the build-up of the 
Communist war machine, it was my 
privilege last fall to introduce and get 
enacted into law a bill which embargoes 
the shipment of war materials to Rus- 
sia or her satellites from the United 
States and all countries receiving our 
aid, under the penalty of losing such as- 
sistance. This act also controls the 
trade of other strategic materials flow- 
ing behind the iron curtain and sets up 
an administrator directly responsible for 
initiating, developing and carrying out 
economic sanctions against Russia or 
any combination of nations that 
threaten the security of the United 
States in the future. This program has 
been launched and is beginning to be 
effective, with my subcommittee keeping 
a current check on all activities relating 
to the Battle Act. 

In addition to our military efforts 
under General Eisenhower and General 
Ridgway, the manpower and industrial 
build-up at home, the Congress is being 
called upon now to make a very grave 
decision. A decision relating to our pre- 
paredness during the long period of ten- 
sion that is anticipated—if and when the 
immediate war threat is dispelled. This 
is the question of adopting a Universal 
Military program, which the 
Defense Department says is necessary to 
avoid any sudden catastrophe that could 
befall us in the small world of today. 
It is my hope that concrete ideas and 
suggestions will be given to me by the 
people back home on this highly im- 
portant subject in the poll which is 
being mailed with this speech to a cross 
section of the Ninth District. 

DANGERS OF INFLATION, WASTEFUL SPENDING, 
AND HIGH TAXES 

Mr. Speaker, this brings us to the third 
great combination of issues with which I 
have found the citizens of my district to 
be most directly concerned—that is the 
whole complex, dangerous problem of 
taxes, spending, and inflation. Most of 
my people are sure that we have reached 
the saturation point in taxes for them- 
selves and the point of diminishing 
returns for our Government. The tax- 
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payer finds himself resenting two 
things—the great burden of contribution 
to the national expenses and our steadily 
rising national debt. He knows from 
his own experience the necessity for a 
balanced budget. He feels the results of 
our steadily rising American deficit—a 
debt which now amounts to the unbeliev- 
able figure of $260,000,000,000, and which 
is expected to increase at least $6,000,- 
000,000 more for the coming fiscal year. 
The taxpayer knows that this tremen- 
dous national debt spells danger for him 
and all of us. 

Our taxpayer is awake. He knows 
that our Government is facing the tough- 
est problem of the age—the problem of 
protecting America without losing our 
way of life to do it. This great task 
involves the question of how much regi- 
mentation in our Nation is necessary to 
make us secure against unprecedented 
dangers in an explosive world and"how 
at the same time to keep our human 
liberties, without sacrificing one for the 
other; the problem of using up our 
resources at an unbelievable rate to make 
America and our allies strong enough to 
stop Russia without ruining our econ- 
omy; the effectiveness of giving military 
aid to freedom-loving countries of the 
world in an effort to get them to fight 
aggression to relieve us of even greater 
sacrifice of men and money in the event 
we had to do the job entirely alone; and 
the problem of staying militarily strong 
enough to successfully cope with the ex- 
pected long period of tension without giv- 
ing the military too much authority in 
our national life. 

Therefore, the taxpayer, in balancing 
these two sets of problems against each 
other, has come up with the definite 
conclusion that it is an absolute neces- 
sity for our Government to economize 
wherever possible and adopt more effi- 
cient methods of operation, even in mil- 
itary expenditures which account for 
the greatest part of next year’s budget. 
He has also concluded that the Govern- 
ment should cut out many unnecessary 
domestic programs, which in other years 
might have been desirable, and scale 
down wherever possible on those pro- 
grams that must be continued for the 
well-being of our country. 

It is my opinion that the people of 
Jefferson County will support my bill in- 
troduced along with other Members of 
Congress to have a congressional com- 
mittee designated to specialize on bud- 
get and financial matters. Such a com- 
mittee could take the time to study the 
budget, item by item, ferret out dupli- 
cations and overlapping or unnecessary 
expenditures requested by the various 
executive departments. At the present 
time each Government agency has a full- 
time staff, concentrating throughout the 
year on its specific requests for money, 
with plenty of time to mobilize all the 
facts, figures and experts needed to sell 
Congress on the necessity for such ap- 
propriations—usually on the basis of 
survival or the welfare of our country. 
On the other hand, the Congress has to 
judge in a very short time the merits 
of all requests for huge sums of money 
from all branches of government with 
divided attention to say the least. One 
of the greatest services that this pro- 
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posed budget committee and its staff 
could perform would be the recommen- 
dations of where savings can be made 
without adversely affecting the safety 
and sound development of our country. 
It is hoped that the feelings of the people 
of my district will also be expressed on 
the questions in the poll relating to the 
establishment of such a congressional 
committee. 
CONCLUSIONS 


Mr. Speaker, these three combinations 
of issues, which I have presented to the 
Congress today on behalf of the citi- 
zens of my home district, are important 
issues—important to the future of our 
entire Nation, of its people, and indeed 
to the future of the world. They can be 
solved, but it will take the type of un- 
selfish, patriotic statesmanship like that 
which we had when our great country 
was founded in order to do it. 

During these times when our Govern- 
ment has become so complicated because 
of critical world conditions and ever- 
increasing demands for domestic service, 
unprecedented authority is delegated 
through necessity to the executive 
branch of our Government to carry out 
the principles laid down by Congress. 
But somehow the Congress must make 
more effective checks on how these na- 
tional and international programs are 
being operated before they fail and not 
after the damage is done, 

The outburst of recent congressional 
investigations of Communists in Federal 
employment, tax frauds in the Revenue 
Department, scandals in the RFC, bad 
judgment in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and now the investigation of waste- 
ful spending by the military depart- 
ment, point up the great need for a con- 
stant check by an alert Congress and a 
wide-awake executive department to 
prevent such shocking developments. 
The crime investigation also showed a 
direct link of criminal elements with 
political machines which will take the 
closest cooperation between all levels of 
Government and private citizens in order 
to correct. 

We are all in the same boat. It is a 
sturdy boat, but we are in a rocky sea, 
and our boat has sprung some leaks, Our 
serious situation demands that mistakes 
be corrected no matter who made them; 
that sounder, more positive policies be 
enacted as a matier of survival; that we 
clean house from top to bottom wherever 
it is needed; and that policies be adopted 
that will result in the citizen getting a 
dollar’s worth of protection and service 
for his tax dollar. Our people are de- 
manding these things and they will get 
them because the people are actually the 
rulers of our country and the makers of 
its destiny in the long run. That is the 
reason, with God’s help, we will not fail. 


EMERGENCY WARTIME POWERS 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Truman’s request to Congress to 
continue his emergency wartime powers 
represents some strange thinking on the 
part of the Chief Executive. The Presi- 
dent says that when the Senate ratifies 
the peace treaty with Japan the United 
States will return to a state of peace. 
Congress ended the war with Germany 
some time ago. 

However, with the United States at 
peace with all its World War II adver- 
saries, Mr. Truman still wants emer- 
gency wartime powers voted to him. 

Why? The President has consistently 
maintained that the war in Korea is 
not a war—that it is just a police action. 

In his request for a continuation of 
his wartime authority the President ac- 
tually says that the Korean war does 
not constitute a state of war within the 
meaning of the statutes dealt with. 

Who does Mr. Truman think that he 
is fooling? The Defense Department 
just yesterday officially reported that 
American casualties had reached a total 
of 105,000, with over 18,000 dead and 
more than 10,000 missing. i 

The President demands quick con- 
gressional action to continue in effect 
60 wartime emergency powers. affecting 
almost every segment of the Nation’s 
economy. Again I ask who is he kid- 
ding? On the one hand he maintains 


the 20 months of bitter, frustrating 
fighting in Korea is not a war, and on 
the other he says when technical peace 
with Japan comes he still must have 
practically dictatorial powers. 


What kind of reasoning is the Presi- 
dent indulging in when he says that Ko- 
rea is not a war, but the Congress must 
still continue his wartime emergency au- 
thority? 

He tells the Congress and the people 
that legislation he requests is aimed at 
continuing powers in the interest of na- 
tional security during a period when dis- 
turbance in world affairs makes it nec- 
essary to exercise unusual powers. 

Why cannot the President make a 
simple, forthright, honest assertion that 
he wants continuance of emergency 
powers because we are fighting a war 
in Korea, a war which he does not know 
how to direct or how to bring to an end? 
I will probably vote to continue the 
President’s emergency war powers, be- 
cause I am not kidding myself; I know 
we are in a war. 


BUREAUCRATIC THOUGHT-CONTROLS 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 18 the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BARDEN] spoke in behalf 
of Dr. Earl James McGrath, United 
States Commissioner of Education. He 
also included a letter from Dr. McGrath, 
in which he properly stated that the un- 
timely rebuke written by Dr. Goldthorpe, 
a member of his department, to Mr. 
Frank Hamilton, of Indianapolis, was 
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not in conformity with the views of Dr. 
McGrath and the policy of his office. For 
this action, I feel certain that the Mem- 
bers of this House want to commend Dr. 
McGrath and his statemcnt setting forth 
his views. 

In my remarks on the floor on January 
24 I made no criticism of Dr..McGrath 
nor of his department but I stated that 
it seemed advisable that an investigation 
be made of Dr. Goldthorpe. I also fol- 
lowed the example of the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Lucas] and added my re- 
quest for such an investigation in let- 
ters to the chairman of the Committee 
on Education and Labor the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. Barpen], and 
to the ranking minority member of that 
committee, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. McConngELL]. 

In the meantime, I had the oppor- 
tunity, on a visit to Indianapolis, to 
meet Mr.. Frank Hamilton, who served 
as an exchange teacher in England and 
whose remarks in regard to the effects 
of socialism in England precipitated 
this discussion. Mr. Hamilton impressed 
me as an American who wants the peo- 
ple of this country of ours to do every- 
thing in their power to avoid the pit- 
falls in which the once prosperous and 
now unhappy people of England find 
themselves. My wish is that there were 
more people in the United States who 
would devote their efforts to such a 
cause and resist the social planners who 
lead us into the same chaotic condition. 

Mr. Hamilton has received many let- 
ters commending him on his statements 
and some of these letters have come from 
other teachers who have observed the 
same conditions that he reported. I, 
likewise, have received many letters from 
various parts of the United States and 
all ave expressing a hope and a prayer 
that teachers and citizens will continue 
to have the right to express their opin- 
ions against the attempts of any group 
to change the Government of this Re- 
public in which we live. 

Mr. Speaker, as long as there are 
American citizens who have this love of 
their country in their hearts, I feel con- 
fident that we will resist the encroach- 
ment of bureau:ratic thought-controls 
and any other manifestation of a social- 
istic doctrine. 


BARGAINING BY WEST GERMANY ON EU- 
ROPEAN DEFENSE COMMUNITY PLAN 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posal for making a vital part of the de- 
fense of Western Europe and of General 
Eisenhower’s forces the European de- 
fense community—the European army 
plan—is entirely right. But the con- 
ditions attached by the West German 
Bundestag to the acceptance of this 
European army plan pose great dangers 
for the defense of Europe and the free 
world. Conditions imposed just yester- 
day by the French Chamber of Deputies 
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do not improve the situation. The 
Bundestag’s conditions show that we are 
in the midst of a bargaining process in 
which the German Federal Government 
is being pushed by elements in West 
Germany and that our administration 
shows no disposition to call a halt to it. 
The way the negotiations are going now, 
they could result in giving Germany the 
unlimited and unrestricted right to 
make weapons and war materials, in the 
freeing of the major German war crim- 
inals, in giving Germany such claims to 
the Saar as could encourage a new re- 
currence of the state of mind there 
which was responsible for the March 7, 
1936, march into the Rhineland and in 
restoring a German general staff and a 
separate German national military 
force. This is a price which the free 
world cannot pay even for German par- 
ticipation in Europe’s defense, desirable 
as that is. We are in danger of forget- 
ting too scon the brutal aggression and 
unparalelled destruction of the moral 
code of civilization in World Wars I and 
II loosed by Wilhelm’s Germany and Hit- 
ler’s Reich. 


CONNECTICUT RIVER FLOOD-CONTROL 
COMPACT 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, at a meet- 


_ing held recently for the purpose, the 


Republican and Democrat Members of 
both Houses from the States of Connec- 
ticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont listened to the explana- 
tions presented by Mr. Philip Shutler, 
commissioner of the Water Conservation 
Commission of the State of Vermont, 
concerning the Connecticut River flood 
control compact. As a result of this 
meeting, it was unanimously agreed to 
sponsor the necessary legislation to give 
full effect and validity to this compact, 
already approved by the Governors and 
legislatures of the contracting States. I 
have, therefore, today in pursuance of 
this agreement, introduced u resolution 
in behalf of my Republican colleagues 
from the States and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts {Mr. Furcoto] will in- 
troduce a like *ill in behalf of the Demo- 
crat Members from these States. In the 
other body, the Senator from Vermont, 
Mr. AIKEN, with the seven other Sen- 
ators from the four States as cosponsors 
will today introduce a companion meas- 
ure. Because of the unanimity that has 
prevailed throughout and the adherence 
to bipartisanship from its inception, I 
feel that the committee to which this 
resolution will be assigned and the Mem- 
bers of the House will give expeditious 
favorable consideration to the Connecti- 
cut River flood control compact. 


THE LATE CLARENCE MacGREGOR 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rapwanl, 
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Mr.RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep sorrow that I bring word of the 
death of a former Member of this body 
who served as a Member of Congress 
from 1918 to 1928 and coming from the 
district which I now have the honor and 
privilege to represent. As a matter of 
fact, I have been informed that the very 
office suite which I now occupy was oc- 
cupied by him. The Honorable Clarence 
MacGregor passed away in Buffalo early 
this past Monday. ? 

Clarence MacGregor, prior to coming 
to Congress, was an active practitioner of 
the New York bar. Born in Newark, 
N. Y., he and his family came to Buffalo 
in 1886. After being admitted to the bar 
in 1897, he took an active interest in the 
civic and political affairs of his com- 
munity. An active Republican, he was 
first sent to the State legislature and 
after there proving his worth was elected 
‘a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives by the narrow margin of 34 votes. 
That was as close as anyone got to him 
and he, thereafter, served four additional 
terms before being elevated to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York. 
As a supreme court judge he brought to 
the bench his wide legislative background 
which knitted together with his legal 
training and served him well as such 
justice of the supreme court for a period 
of 14 years, after which he retired and 
became an official referee. 

While in Congress he was chairman of 
the Committee on Accounts from 1924 
until his resignation in 1928. Clarence 
MacGregor sponsored the bill that cre- 
ated the commission which brought 
about the construction of the Peace 
Bridge connecting the United States and 
Canada. That bridge, bringing closer 
together two great Nations, will stand as 
a monument to the memory of Clarence 
MacGregor. 

His passing leaves me with a profound 
sense of personal loss, just as I am sure 
it also affects many of you who knew and 
respected him during his distinguished 
service in this House. Clarence Mac- 
Gregor was known to be a conscientious 
Member of Congress by his colleagues, 
His constituents always remember him 
as energetic, industrious, and one who 
gave personal attention to every minute 
problem. 

He will be sadly missed by his many 
friends and his whole community. I join 
with you, his former colleagues, in ex- 
tending my sincerest sympathy to those 
near and dear to him. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it was my privilege to enjoy the warm 
personal friendship of Hon. Clarence Mc- 
Gregor during his entire distinguished 
service as a Member of the House of 
Representatives of the United States. 
The friendship then established between 
us has continued throughout the inter- 
vening years. The Christmas greeting 
card from him in 1951 disarmed me as 
to his failing health. His sudden death, 
therefore, came as a shock to me, and 
the death of my dear friend comes as a 
great loss to New York State, and to the 
Nation. 

It has been said that statemanship 
must vindicate itself by results. Meas- 
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ured by this rule, Hon, Clarence McGreg- 
or’s statesmanship in the House of Rep- 
resentatives was of a high order. 

Later in his life he became a justice 
of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York. Here again he demonstrated 
his true worth as a servant of the people. 
The decisions made and the opinions 
written by Justice Clarence McGregor 
will forever bear witness as to his char- 
acter, ability, and integrity. 

The passing of our former colleague 
and friend will be deeply mourned by 
the legal profession, the judges, and the 
people of the State of New York. 

I extend my sincere sympathy to his 
relatives and friends. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BUSBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 15 
minutes todey, after any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for leave of absence 
by reason of official business from tomor- 
row to and including Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mittee: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOvuSE OF REPRZSENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1952. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: I herewith submit my 
resignation as a member of the Committee 
on House Administration to take effect 
immediately. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDMUND P, RADWAN, 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mittee: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 20, 1952. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby submit my 
resignation as a member of the House Ad- 
ministration Committee effective im- 
mediately. 

Sincerely yours, 
WritmaM K. Van Petr, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEES 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 527) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the following-named 
Members be, and they are hereby, elected 
members of the following standing com- 
mittees of the House of Representatives: 

Committee on House Administration: 
Rosert D. Harrison, Nebraska. 

Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries: Wrut1am K. Van PELT, Wisconsin; 
CurrrorD G. McINTIRE, Maine; Karn C. 
KincG, Pennsylvania. 

Committee on Veterans’ Affairs: EpmunpD 
P. Rapwan, New York. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may be allowed to extend 
their remarks following the remarks of 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Rapwan] on the passing of the late-Hon- 
orable Clarence MacGregor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

There was no objection. 


REPRESENTATIVES MIKE MANSFIELD AND 
JOHN M. VORYS 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a resolution 
passed by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs yesterday commending the work 
of Hon. MIke MANSFIELD, of Montana, 
and Hon. Joun M. Vorys, of Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Scuth 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, I have asked unanimous consent 
to insert in the ConcREssIoNAL Recorp, 
the text of a resolution adopted by the 
committee yesterday. During its meet- 
ing yesterday, the committee honored 
two of its distinguished members, the 
Honorable Mike MansFIELD, of Montana, 
and the Honorable JoHN M. Vorys, of 
Ohio, who recently completed their serv- 
ice as United States delegates to the 
sixth session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, Their service was 
a credit to their colleagues on the com- 
mittee and in the House of Representa- 
tives. They havesubmitted to the com- 
mittee a most interesting and valuable 
report on the functions of the United 
States delegation to the United Nations 
General Assembly and its relations to 
the Congress and to the executive de- 
partments. I believe Members of the 
House will find their report very use- 
ful, especially because it contains much 
background information not previously 
available. The committee resolution ex- 
pressing its appreciation for their re- 
port and its commendation for their dis- 
tinguished service is as follows: 

Whereas Representatives MIke MANSFIELD 
and JOHN M. Vorys have completed assign- 
ments as United States delegates to the sixth 
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session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, which met at the Palais de Chaillot, 
Paris, from November 6, 1951 to February 
5, 1952; and 

Whereas Representatives MANSFIELD and 
Vorys are the first Members of the House of 
Representatives to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident and confirmed by the Senate under the 
present system of alternating between the 
Senate and House in selecting United States 
delegates to sessions of the United Nations 

eneral Assembly; and 

Whereas the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs has been pleased to learn of the high 
praise won by Representatives MANSFIELD 
and Vorys for their outstanding service on 
the United States delegation; and 

Whereas Representatives MANSFIELD and 
Vorys have submitted to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs a report, in digest form, which 
for the first time outlines the functions of 
the United States delegation to the United 
Nations General Assembly and its relations 
to the Congress and to the executive de- 
partments: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs express to Representatives MANSFIELD 
and Vorys its appreciation and commenda- 
tion for their distinguished service as United 
States delegates to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly and for their useful and val- 
uable report. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 


move a call of the House. 
A call of the House was ordered. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 
[Roll No. 7] 


Forand 
Forrester 
Gamble 
Gavin 
Gore 
Granahan 


Addonizio 
Albert 
Allen, Calif. 
Allen, Ill. 
Allen, La. 
Bakewell 
Barrett 
Beall 
Blackney 
Blatnik 
Boggs, La. 
Brehm 
Brooks 
Buchanan 
Burton 
Bush 
Byrnes 
Camp 
Cannon 
Case 

Celler 
Cheif 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Chudoff 
Clemente 
Combs 
Corbett 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dawson 
Deane 
Delaney 


Mason 
Meader 
Merrow 
Miller, N. Y. 
Mitchell 
Morano 
Morrison, La. 
Moulder 
Murray, Wis. 
Nelson 
Norblad 
Norrell 
Passman 
Phillips 
Powell 

Rees, Kans. 
Hinshaw Rivers 
Horan Rogers, Fla. 
Jackson, Wash. Sabath 
Jarman Scott, Hardie 
Jones, Mo. Scott, 

Judd Hugh D., Jr. 
Kean Secrest 
Kennedy Short 

King, Calif. Sieminski 
Kluczynski Smith, Wis. 
Lane Stockman 
Larcade Taylor 
Latham Thompson, Tex. 
Lesinski Velde 
McKinnon Werdel 
McMillan Wheeler 
Dingell McMullen Willis 

Engle McVey Wilson, Ind. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 331 
Members have answered to their names, 
a@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Heffernan 
Herter 
Hess 
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AGREEMENTS OR UNDERSTANDINGS BE- 
TWEEN THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE PRIME MINISTER OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, I offer a privileged resolution (H. 
Res. 514) directing the Secretary of 
State to transmit to the House informa- 
tion relating to any agreements made by 
the President of the United States and 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain dur- 
ing their recent conversations, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State is 
directed to transmit to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, at the earliest practicable date, 
full and complete information with respect 
to any agreements, commitments, or under- 
standings which may have been entered into 
by the President of the United States and 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain in the 
course of their conversations during January 
1952, and which might require the shipment 
of additional members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States beyond the continental 
limits of the United States or involve United 
States forces in armed conflict on foreign 
soil. 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I send 
to the Clerk’s desk an adverse report of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
ask unanimous consent that the report 
be read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the report, as follows: 
ADVERSE REPORT 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to whom 
was referred the resolution (H. Res. 514) 
directing the Secretary of State to trans- 
mit to the House information relating to 
any agreements made by the President of 
the United States and the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain during their recent con- 
versations, having considered the same, re- 
port unfavorably thereon without amend- 
ment and recommend that the resolution 
do not pass. 

The recommendation of the committee is 
based on a communication received from 
the Department of State, together with en- 
closures, the texts of which are included 
in this report for the information of the 
House. 

The committee has at all times taken and 
will continue to take measures to keep as 
fully informed as possible on the conduct 
of our foreign relations and to, in turn, 
inform the House, and considers this to be 
its duty, but does not believe that adop- 
tion of this resolution will further the na- 
tional interest. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 1, 1952. 
The Honorable JAmses P. RICHARDS, 
Chairman, Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. CHaIRMAN: Reference is 
made to your letter of even date in which 
you request the Department’s views on 
House Resolution 514, directing the Secre- 
tary of State to transmit to the House in- 
formation relating to any agreements made 
by the President of the United States and 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain dur- 
ing their recent conversations. 

Although the Department understands and 
sympathizes with the wish of the Members 
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of Congress to be as fully informed as pos- 
sible on the conduct of United States foreign 
relations, and in various ways attempts to 
keep the Members of Congress fully informed, 
the Department does not believe that the 
Passage of House Resolution 514 is either 
necessary to achieve this goal or in the in- 
terests of the successful conduct of United 
States foreign relations. 

The Department believes that the joint 
communiqué issued on January 9, 1952, sup- 
plemented by the two communiqués on the 
specific subjects of raw materials and the 
Atlantic Command issued on January 18, 
1952, sums up the content of the talks in an 
accurate and comprehensive manner. As 
the communiqué points out, the talks were 
informal and were conducted primarily on 
the basis that the Governments of the United 
States and the United Kingdom might reach 
a better understanding of each other’s po- 
sitions on the various problems facing both 
nations throughout the world today. The 
talks were not in any sense negotiations 
toward final and binding decisions on the 
part of either Government participating. 
+In addition, the Department desires to 
point out that the Secretary of State ap- 
peared before the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House on Tuesday, January 15, 
and at that time gave to the members of 
the committee full background of the talks 
held with Mr. Churchill. 

In view of these considerations, the De- 
partment believes that House Resolution 514 
is not necessary and therefore does not 
favor its passage. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack K. McFatt, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


The following communiqué is for release 
at 3:30 p. m., eastern standard time, Wednes- 
day, January 9, 1952. 

JOsEPH SHORT, 
Secretary to the President. 


COMMUNIQUE 


The President and the Prime Minister held 
four meetings at the White House on Jan- 
uary 7 and 8, 1952. The Prime Minister 
was accompanied by the Foreign Secretary, 
Mr. Anthony Eden, by the Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Relations, Lord 
Ismay, and by the Paymaster General, Lord 
Cherwell. The President’s advisers included 
the Secretaries of State, Treasury, Defense, 
Mr. Charles E. Wilson, and Mr. W. Averell 
Harriman. The visit of Mr. Churchill and 
his colleagues also afforded opportunities 
for a number of informal meetings. 

At the end of the talks the President and 
the Prime Minister issued the following an- 
nouncement: 

“During the last 2 days we have been able 
to talk over, on an intimate and personal 
basis, the problems of this critical time. 
Our discussions have been conducted in mu- 
tual friendship, respect, and confidence. 
Each of our Governments has thereby gained 
a better understanding of the thoughts and 
aims of the other. 

“The free countries of the world are re- 
solved to unite their strength and purpose 
to insure peace and security. We affirm 
the determination of our Governments and 
peoples to further this resolve, in accord- 
ance with the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations Charter. The strong 
ties which unite our two countries are a 
massive contribution to the building of the 
strength of the free world. 

“Under arrangements made for the com- 
mon defense, the United States has the use 
of certain bases in the United Kingdom. 
We reaffirm the understanding that the use 
of these bases in an emergency would be 
a matter for joint decision by His Majesty’s 
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Government and the United States Govern- 
ment in the light of the circumstances pre- 
vailing at the time. 

*‘We share the hope and the determination 
that war, with all its modern weapons, shall 
not again be visited on mankind. We will 
remain in close consultation on the develop- 
ments which might increase danger to the 
maintenance of world peace. 

“We do not believe that war is inevitable. 
This is the basis of our policies. We are 
willing at any time to explore all reasonable 
means of resolving the issues which now 
threaten the peace of the world. 

“The United States Government is in full 
accord with the views expressed in the joint 
statement issued in Paris on December 18, 
1951, at the conclusion of the Anglo-French 
discussions. Our two Governments will con- 
tinue to give their full support to the efforts 
now being made to establish a European 
defense community, and will lend all assist- 
ance in their power in bringing it to frui- 
tion. We believe that this is the best means 
of bringing a democratic Germany as a full 
and equal partner into a purely defense or- 
ganization for European security. The de; 
fense of the free world will be strengthened 
and solidified by the creation of a European 
defense community as an element in a con- 
stantly developing Atlantic community. 

“Our Governments are resolved to promote 
the stability, peaceful development, and 
prosperity of the countries of the Middle 
East. We have found a complete identity of 
aims between us in this part of the world, 
and the two Secretaries of State will con- 
tinue to work out together agreed policies to 
give effect to this aim. We think it essen- 
tial for the furtherance of our common pur- 
poses that an Allied Middle East Command 
should be set up as soon as possible. 

“As regards Egypt, we are confident that 
the Four Power approach offers the best pros- 
pect of relieving the present tension. 

“We both hope that the initiative taken 
by the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development will lead to a solution 
of the Iranian oil problem acceptable to all 
the interests concerned. 

“We have discussed the many grave prob- 
lems affecting our two countries in the Far 
East. A broad harmony of view has emerged 
from these discussions; for we recognize that 
the overriding need to counter the Commu- 
nist threat in that area :ranscends such di- 
vergencies as there are in our policies toward 
China. We will continue to give full sup- 
port for United Nations measures against ag- 
gression in Korea until peace and security 
are restored there. We are glad that the 
Chiefs of Staff of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France will be meet- 
ing in the next few days to consider specific 
measures to strengthen the security of 
Southeast Asia. 

“We have considered how our two coun- 
tries could best help one another in the sup- 
ply of scarce materials important to their 
defense programs and their economic sta- 
bility. The need of the United Kingdom 
for additional supplies of steel from the 
United States, and the need of the United 
States for supplies of other materials, includ- 
ing aluminum and tin, were examined. 
Good progress was made. The discussions 
will be continued and we hope that agree- 
ment may be announced shortly. 

“We have reviewed the question of stand- 
ardization of rifles and ammunition in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Neither 
country thinks it wise at this critical time 
to take the momentous step of changing its 
rifle. In the interest of economy, both in 
time and money, we have agreed that the 
United States and the United Kingdom will 
continue to rely upon rifies and ammunition 
now in stock and currently being produced. 
In the interest, however, of eventual stand- 
ardization, we have also agreed that both 
countries will produce their new rifles and 
ammunition only on an experimental scale 
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while a common effort is made to devise a 
rifle and ammunition suitable for future 
standardization. 

“The question of the Atlantic Command 
is still under discussion. 

“Throughout our talks we have been im- 
pressed by the need to strengthen the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization by every means 
within our power and in full accord with 
our fellow members. We are resolved to 
build an Atlantic community, not only for 
immediate defense, but for enduring prog- 
rees.” 


[Immediate release] 


JANUARY 18, 1952. 

The President and the Prime Minister with 
their advisers have had several discussions 
relating to the arrangements about the At- 
lantic Command recommended by NATO and 
accepted by the late Government of the 
United Kingdom. As a result of their dis- 
cussions they agreed that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment and the United States Government 
would recommend to NATO certain altera- 
tions in the arrangements designed to extend 
the United Kingdom home command to the 
100-fathom line. They also agreed on the 
desirability of certain changes which would 
provide greater flexibility for the control of 
operations in the Eastern Atlantic. These 
changes however do not go the full way to 
meet the Prime Minister’s objections to the 
original arrangements. Nevertheless the 
Prime Minister, while not withdrawing his 
objections, expressed his readiness to allow 
the appointment of a supreme commander 
to go forward in order that a command struc- 
ture may be created and enabled to proceed 
with the necessary planning in the Atlantic 
area. He reserved the right to bring forward 
modifications for the consideration of NATO, 
if be so desired, at a later stage. 


[Immediate release] 


JanvarY 18, 1952. 

In their communiqué of January 9, 1952, 
the President and the Prime Minister an- 
nounced that they had considered how the 
United States and the United Kingdom could 
best help each other in the supply of scarce 
materials and that discussions were continu- 
ing. 

These discussions have now been com- 
pleted. Agreements have been reached 
which, taken together within a framework of 
mutual assistance, will make it possible for 
the two countries to carry out more effec- 
tively their common task of contributing to 
the strength and security of the free world. 
The United States will help the United King- 
dom to meet its most serious shortage, steel, 
and the United Kinzdom will help alleviate 
one of the United States most serious short- 
ages, aluminum, and will also assist the 
United States in getting supplies of tin. 

The United Kingdom requirements of steel 
for 1952 were reviewed in detail. On the 
basis of these requireinents, and after allow- 
ing for supplies of foreign cre to be diverted 
to the United Kingdom by arrangement be- 
tween the United Kingdom and the United 
States steel industry, the United States un- 
dertook to make available to the United 
Kingdom for purchase during 1952 steel (in- 
cluding scrap and pig iron now earmarked 
for the United States from overseas sources) 
to a total figure of 1,000,000 long tons. This 
includes the steel allocated for the first 
quarter in the previously announced arrange- 
ment. About 80 percent of the amount sup- 
plied will be steel, mostly in the form of 
ingots. This represents less than 1 percent 
of the total United States production. It 
has been agreed that the United States may 
vary the proportions between the steel prod- 
ucts and the steel-making materials to be 
supplied. 

This will be of the greatest assistance to 
the United Kingdom in meeting its defense 
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and essential civilian needs, and will help 
the United Kingdom industry to take care 
of some of the essential needs of other 
friendly countries for structural steel and 
plate steel, thereby relieving the pressure on 
overburdened United States facilities. 

In the absence of a change in the present 
supply situation, it is not anticipated that 
any of the steel to be furnished to the United 
Kingdom will be supplied in structural or 
plate or in shapes that are in serious short 
supply in the United States. Most of the 
steel will be supplied in the last half of 
1952 when a portion of the United States 
steel-expansion program will have been com- 
pleted. Deliveries to the United Kingdom 
will be confined to those items in reasonably 
free supply. 

The steel shipments to Britain will be so 
arranged as to time and types that no cut 
will be required in steel allocations already 
made to United States industry for the first 
and second quarters of 1952. 

United States requirements for aluminum 
and tin were also reviewed. On the basis 
of these requirements, the United Kingdom 
agreed to make available to the United 
States a total of 55,100,000 pounds of alumi- 
num. This represents an increase, to be 
spread evenly over the last three quarters of 
1952, of 33,060,000 pounds of aluminum over 
the arrangements made recently with the 
United States by the United Kingdom. This 
quantity is equivalent to about 10 percent 
of the total United Kingdom annual supply. 
The United States has agreed that it will 
replace this aluminum by the middle of 1953. 
It is expected that much of the United States 
aluminum expansion program will be in op- 
eration by that time. 

The United Kingdom has agreed to make 
available to the United States 20,000 long 
tons of tin during 1952 at $1.18 per pound, 
f.o.b. Singapore. Both Governments agreed 
that it would be desirable if more. normal 
arrangements for the conduct of the tin 
trade could be established as soon as pos- 
sible. 

These arrangements will enable the United 
States to more nearly meet its essential tin- 
plate requirements and improve its alumi- 
num allocations to defense and civilian in- 
dustries. 

It was noted that both countries would 
continue to use their best efforts to expand 
and accelerate their programs for increasing 
production of scarce materials, both at home 
and overseas. 

The two Governments also reviewed and 
expressed satisfaction with the progress 
which has been made through the Interna- 
tional Materials Conference toward effecting 
equitable distribution of key raw materials, 

These arrangements should make a valu- 
able contribution to the defense programs of 
the two countries, and increase their ability 
to meet the acute shortage in the free world 
of steel, tin plate, and other strategic ma- 
terials. 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the resolution be laid on the table. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a matter of very considerable impor- 
tance. Does the making of this motion 
at this time preclude all debate, or may 
we expect that the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs will yield 
time to those who may want to discuss 
this matter? 

The SPEAKER. The motion to lay on 
the table is not debatable. The gentle- 
man from South Carolina cannot yield 
time after he has made a motion to lay 
on the table. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, if the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs could see fit not to make such a 
motion at this time, then would this res- 
olution as well as the report be debata- 
ble? 

The SPEAKER. The resolution would 
be debatable and the time of 1 hour 
would be under the control of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 150, nays 184, not voting 97, 


as follows: 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Aspinall 
Bailey 
Barden 
Baring 
Bates, Ky. 
Battle 
Beckworth 
Bennett, Fla, 
Bentsen 
Blatnik 
Bolling 
Bonner 
Bosone 
Boykin 
Brown, Ga. 
Buckley 
Burleson 
Burnside 
Carlyle 
Carnahan 
Cetler 
Chatham 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Cox 
Crosser 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson 
DeGraffenried 
Denton 
Dollinger 
Doughton 
Doyle. 
Durham 
Eberharter 
Elliott 
Evins 
Feighan 
Fernandez 
Fine 
Fisher 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Frazier 
Fugate 
Gary 


Aandahl 

Adair 

Andersen, 
H. Carl 


[Roll No. 8] 
YEAS—150 


Gordon 
Granger 
Grant 
Greenwood 
Gregory 
Hardy 
Harris 
Havenner 
Hays, Ohio 
Hedrick 
Heller 
Holifield 
Howell 
Irving 
Javits 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, 
Hamilton C, 
Jones, 
Woodrow W. 
Karsten, Mo, 
Kee 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Keogh 
Kerr 
Kirwan 
Klein 
Lanham 
Lind 
Lyle 
McCarthy 
McCormack 
McGrath 
McGuire 
Machrowicz 
Mack, Ill. 
Madden 
Magee 
Mahon 
Mansfield 
Marshall 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills 
Morgan 
Multer 
Murdock 
Murphy 
Murray, Tenn. 
Norrell 
O'Brien, Ill. 


NAYS—184 


Bennett, Mich. 


Berry 
Betts 
Bishop 


Anderson, Calif.Boggs, Del. 


Andresen, 
August H. 
Angell 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Auchincloss 
Ayres 
Baker 
Bates, Mass. 
Beamer 
Belcher 
Bender 


Bolton 
Bow 
Bramblett 
Bray 
Brown, Ohio 
Brownson 
Bryson 
Budge 
Buffett 
Burdick 
Busbey 
Butler 


O'Neill 
O'Toole 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pickett 
Polk 
Powell 
Preston 
Price 
Priest 
Rabaut 
Rains 
Redden 
Rhodes 
Ribicoff 
Richards 
Riley 
Roberts 
Robeson 
Rodino 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Sikes 
Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Va. 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanley 
Steed 
Stigler 
Tackett 
Teague 
Thomas 
Thornberry 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Walter 
Watts 
Welch 
Whitten 
Wickersham 
Wier 
Winstead 
Wood, Ga. 
Yates 
Yorty 
Zablocki 


Canfield 
Carrigg 
Church 
Clevenger 
Cole, Kans, 
Cole, N. ¥. 
Cotton 
Coudert 
Crawford 
Crumpacker 
Cunningham 
Curtis, Nebr. 
Dague 
Davis, Wis. 
Dempsey 
Denny 
Devereux 


D’Ewart 
Dolliver 
Dondero 
Donohue 
Donovan 
Dorn 
Eaton 
Ellsworth 
Elston 
Fallon 
Fenton 
Ford 
Fulton 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
George 
Golden 
Goodwin 
Graham 
Gross 
Gwinn 
Hagen 
Hale 

Hall 


Harrison, Nebr. 


Harrison, Va. 


Harrison, Wyo. 


Harvey 
Herlong 
Heselton 
Hill 

Hillings 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, Ill. 


Hoffman, Mich. 


Holmes 
Hope 
Hull 
Hunter 
Ikard 


Edwin Arthur 


James 
Jenison 
Jenkins 
Jensen 
Jobnson 
Jonas 
Kearney 
Kearns 
Keating 
Kersten, Wis. 
Kilburn 
King, Pa. 
Lantaff 
LeCompte 
Lovre 

Lucas 
McConnell 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McGregor 
McIntire 
Mack, Wash. 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass, 
Meader 
Miller, Md. 
Miler, Nebr. 
Morris 
Morton 
Mumma 
Nicholson 
O'Hara 
O’Konski 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Patterson 
Philbin 
Poage 
Potter 
Poulson 
Prouty 
Radwan 
Rankin 
Reams 
Reece, Tenn. 


Jackson, Calif. Reed, Ill. 


Addonizio 
Albert 
Allen, Calif. 
Allen, Ill. 
Allen, La. 
Bakewell 
Barrett 
Beall 
Blackney 
Boggs, La. 
Brehm 
Brooks 
Buchanan 
Burton 
Bush 
Byrnes 
Camp 
Cannon 
Case 

Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Chudoff 
Clemente 
Colmer 
Combs 
Corbett 
Curtis, Mo, 
Deane 
Delaney 
Dingell 
Engle 
Forand 


Forrester 
Furcolo 
Gamble 
Gavin 
Gore 
Granahan 
Green 
Harden 
Hart 
Hays, Ark. 
Hébert 
Heffernan 
Herter 
Hess 
Hinshaw 
Horan 


Jackson, Wash. 


Jarman 
Jones, Mo. 
Judd 

Kean 
Kennedy 
Kilday 
King, Calif. 
Kluczynski 
Lane 
Larcade 
Latham 
Lesinski 
McKinnon 
MeMillan 
McMullen 
McVey 
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Reed, N. Y. 
Regan 
Riehlman 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Sadlak 
St. George 
Sasscer 
Saylor 
Schenck 
Schwabe 
Scrivner 
Scudder 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 
Sheehan 
Simpson, Ill. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Sittler 
Smith, Kans. 
Springer 
Sutton 
Taber 
Talle 
Thompson, 
Mich. 


Tollefson 

Vail 

Van Pelt 

Van Zandt 
Vorys 

Vursell 
Weichel 
Wharton 
Widnail 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, Miss. 
Williams, N. ¥. 
Wtson, Ind. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Withrow 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Wocd, Idaho 
Woodruff 


NOT VOTING—97 


Mason 
Merrow 
Miller, N. Y. 
Mitchell 
Morano 
Morrison 
Moulder 


O’Brien, Mich. 
Passman 
Phillips 
Ramsay 
Rees, Kans. 
Rivers 
Rogers, Fla. 
Sabath 
Scott, Hardie 
Scott, , 
Hugh D., Jr. 
Secrest 
Short 
Sieminski 
Smith, Wis. 
Stockman 
Taylor 
Thompson, Tex. 
Velde 
Werdel 
Wheeler 
Willis 


So the motion was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Camp for, with Mr. Werdel against. 
Mr. Deane for, with Mr. Brehm against. 


Mr. 
against. 


Addonizio for, 


with Mrs. Harden 


Mr. Kennedy for, with Mr. Allen of Cali- 


fornia against. 


Mrs. Buchanan for, with Mr. Miller of New 


York against. 


Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. Hugh D. Scott, 


Jr., against. 


Mr. Hart for, with Mr. Short against, 
Mr. Engle for, with Mr. Hess against, 


Mr. 
against. 


Albert for, 


with Mr. Chenoweth 


Mr. Jarman for, with Mr. Judd against. 
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Mr. Boggs of Louisiana for, with Mr. Hardie 
Scott against. 
Mr. Sieminski for, 
against. 
Mr. Kluczynski for, 
against. 
Mr. Heffernan for, 
against. 
Mr. King of California for, with Mr. Allen 
of Illinois against. 
Mr. Kilday for, with Mr. Beall against, 
Mr. Lesinski for, with Mr. Taylor against. 
Mr. McKinnon for, with Mr. Smith of Wis- 
consin against. 
Mr. Dingell for, with Mr. Gavin against. 
Mr. Forand for, with Mr. Chiperfield 
against. 
Mr. Mitchell for, with Mr. Nelson against. 
Mr. Barrett for, with Mr. Rees of Kansas 
against. 
Mr. Green for, with Mr. Velde against. 
. Chudoff for, with Mr. Blackney against. 
. Granahan for, with Mr. Kean against. 
. Chelf for, with Mr. Horan against. 
. Hébert for, with Mr. Gamble against. 
. Larcade for, with Mr. Byrnes against. 
. Brooks for, with Mr. Stockman against. 
. Moulder for, with Mr. Bakewell against. 
. O’Brien of Michigan for, with Mr. 
McVey against. 
Mr. Passman for, with Mr. Morano against. 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas for, with Mr. Mur- 
ray of Wisconsin against. 
Mr. Jackson of Washington for, with Mr. 
Phillips against. 
Mr. Sabath for, with Mr. Curtis of Missouri 
against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Delaney with Mr. Case. 

Mr. Clemente with Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Allen of Louisiana with Mr. Hinshaw. 
Mr. Lane with Mr. Herter. 


Mr. Bartey changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Ohio rise? 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
recognition on the resolution, House 
Resolution 514. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. VORYS. Gladly. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Would the Speaker 
explain the parliamentary situation as 
to who is in charge of the time? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Ohio is in charge of the time, the gentle- 
man being with the majority in this in- 
stance, and on that side of the issue 
which received the most votes. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, if it is 
within the rules of the House, although 
the motion to table this resolution was 
submitted without debate, I should be 
very happy to yield half of the time to 
my distinguished colleague, my friend, 
the gentleman from South Carolina, 
chairman of our committee. Is that in 
order. Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER It is in order. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I thank the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 


with Mr. Latham 
with Mr. Mason 


with Mr. Corbett 
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Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, ‘irst, as to the nature of 
a resolution of inquiry, I want to read 
from page 207 of Cannon’s procedure: 

The right to request information from the 
executive departments is one of the most im- 
portant prerogatives of the House. This 
carefully preserved right of the House to 
interrogate the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, obviates the necessity of Cabinet 
members appearing on the floor to give in- 
formation as in the House of Commons. It 
is, however, circumscribed with certain tech- 
nical requirements tending to restrict it to 
legitimate use. 


There is no claim made, under points 
o: order or otherwise, that this resolution 
of inquiry is not restricted to legitimate 
use. This right to interrogate is one of 
the important prerogatives of the House. 

It has been the custom in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs when resolu- 
tions of inquiry dealing with matters 
respecting our foreign relations have 
come up, to seek such information as 
was proper in the public interest, or an 
explanation of why further information 
was not in the public interest, and then 
to bring this information to the floor, 
and th2 resolution having served its pur- 
pose, to move to table the resolution. 
That has been the way such resolutions 
have often been considered in our Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and that is 
the way they have been treated by the 
Executive. 

But, not this time. In this instance, 
the resolution was directed to the Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Acheson, to tell what 
happened at the meetings between the 
President and Prime Minister Churchill. 
Like Kilroy, Acheson was there, because 
the communiqué shows that he was pres- 
ent during these four discussions. So 
the question was to the Secretary of 
State. The answer is from the State 
Department, and it says.“The Depart- 
ment understands and sympathizes with 
the wish of the Members of Congress to 
be fully informed,” but says this resolu- 
tion is unnecessary. The answer says 
“the Department believes’—“the De- 
partment desires,” and the answer fur- 
nishes three newspaper releases to give 
the information requested in this very 
important resolution of inquiry. In this 
resolution the question was, “What 
agreements, commitments, or under- 
standings were made?” The answer is, 
“Well, it was ail informal and the talks 
were not negotiations toward decisions.” 
I wish to point out that there could have 
been informal decisions thet were not 
“negotiations toward decisions.” There 
could have been informal commitments 
that were not “negotiations toward de- 
cisions.” There could have been in- 
formal understandings that were not 
“negotiations toward decisions.” In the 
resolution the question was: “Did any of 
these involve any additional troops out- 
side the United States or any fighting on 
foreign soil?” me answer was, so far 
as you can spell out an answer, a com- 
muniquée of January 9, which contains 
this language, and you will find it at the 
bottom of page 2, and the top of page 3: 

Our two Governments will continue to give 
their full support to the efforts now being 
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made to establish a European defense com- 
munity and— 


Now listen to this— 


will lend all assistance in their power in 
bringing it to fruition. 


“All assistance” of the United States 
Government might mean a great deal of 
military assistance. Is that what the 
answer was intended to imply; or was 
that language in the communiqué mere- 
ly general big talk? We do not know. 
So that the answer contained in this 
letter, and these three newspaper re- 
leases is not complete and not satisfac- 
tory on an extremely important question 
that every Member of the Congress wants 
to know about. 

Now, let us remember some of the other 
times when Prime Minister Churchill met 
with the Chief of State of our country. 
What happened? On the deck of the 
Augusta, in August 1941, he and former 
President Roosevelt met, and the out- 
come of that was the Atlantic Charter 
and a series of agreements and commit- 
ments and understandings that were of 
great importance. At Yalta our Presi- 
dent and Prime Minister Churchill met 
and talked, and we learned long after- 
ward of the disastrous agreements, com- 
mitments, and understandings made 
there. At Potsdam our present Chief 
Executive met with the Prime Minister 
of England, and we know the results of 
those discussions. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self two additional minutes. 

Let us remember that we cannot by 
this resolution make the Executive an- 
swer. We cannot make the President, 
we cannot make the Secretary of State, 
say anything. That has been passed on 
time and again under the precedents 
of this House. We can put a question 
up to them. All we can do, if we pass 
this resolution, is to say to the Secretary 
of State and the Department of State: 
“Please try again. That answer you sent 
down was not very good.” 

I venture to predict that in this in- 
stance, if this resolution is adopted, and 
this inquiry is directed to the Secretary 
of State, we may get back a somewhat 
satisfactory answer. There are those 
who disagree with me. In any case, it 
seems to me that the thing we should do 
is to adopt this resolution. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to say to the 
gentleman from Ohio that I agree with 
him thoroughly. Congress cannot afford 
to sit idly by and see our country de- 
stroyed by secret agreements. This is 
our responsibility. As elected represent- 
atives of the American people it is our 
duty to protect this country, and not let 
it be sold out by secret agreements, such 
as Yalta, Tehran, Potsdam, and others 
that have dragged America down almost 
to the brink of ruin. I am for the reso- 
lution. 

The future safety of our country may 
be at stake, The liberties of our chil- 
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dren may be at stake. We cannot afford 
to shirk our responsibilities as their rep- 
resentatives at a time like this. 

Mr. VORYS. In any case, a resolution 
of inquiry asking questions of the Exec- 
utive is one of the highest prerogatives 
of this House, and this one involves the 
most important questions this House can 
consider. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 5 minutes to 
the author of the resolution, the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. Berry]. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, this mat- 
ter comes to the floor by a resolution of 
inquiry. The resolution of inquiry sim- 
ply asks the Secretary of State to report 
to the Congress whether or not Mr. Tru- 
man and Mr. Churchill actually entered 
into any agreements which would in- 
volve the sending of our troops into an 
area to which we are not already com- 
mitted. 

You will remember that in his state- 
ment to this Congress Mr. Churchill told 
you, and he told me, that we should send 
token troops to the Suez Canal Zone. 
When he left this country he told re- 
porters that he was well pleased, and 
that he had something definite to take 
home to his people. Now, what was that 
something definite that he was taking 
home to his people? Was it an agree- 
ment to send troops to the Suez Canal 
Zone? Youdo not know. Ido not know, 
and the people do not know. 

Now, before going into the resolution, 
I want to read to you from the New York 
Times as of January 17, 1952, which 
reads as follows: 

The agreement the two nations reached 
was vague. They said they had an “iden- 
tity of aims” in the Middle East. But Mr. 
Churchill told Congress, “It is no longer for 
us alone to bear the whole burden of main- 
taining the freedom of the * * * Suez 
Canal * * *, It would enormously aid 
us in our task if even token [American 


forces] * * * were stationed in the Suez 
Canal Zone. 


Now, let us briefly take a look at the 
report that was given to the committee 
from the Department of State—not the 
Secretary of State. 

I call your attention to the second 
paragraph: 

Although the Department understands 
and sympathizes with the wish of the Mem- 
bers of Congress to be as fully informed as 
possible on the conduct of United States 
foreign relations— 


And so forth. Then he says: 

The Department does not believe that the 
passage of House Resolution 514 is either 
necessary to achieve this goal or in the in- 
terests of the successful conduct of United 
States’ foreign relations. 


Then at the bottom of the next para- 
graph is the meat of the report: 

The talks were not in any sense negotia- 
tions toward final and binding decisions on 
the part of either government participating. 


That is all this report says which at- 
tempts to throw any light on whether or 
not there was any agreement to send 
token troops to the Suez Canal Zone or 
any place else in the world. 

Now, was there no negotiations as 
they say here? Was there no negotia- 
tion which might have led Mr. Churchill 
to stand here and tell the Congress we 
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should send token troops to the Suez 
Canal Zone? Were there no talks, no 
understandings? I wonder if this 
thought might just have come to Mr. 
Churchill quite off-hand, or merely out 
of thin air? I am inclined to believe 
not. \ 

Were there in any sense negotiations 
that might have led Mr. Churchill to 
tell the reporters upon leaving to go 
back to his country, that he had some- 
thing definite to take back to his people? 

I contend that this statement in this 
report is pure “Achesonian gobbledy- 
gook,” that it does not give the informa- 
tion that the Congress is entitled to have. 
Why Mr. Churchill made this statement 
to us and why he made the statement 
to the press is of interest to the Con- 
gress and to the people. 

I submit to you that the people of the 
United States, the American people, are 
a wonderful people, that they are a 
trusting people, but that they have to 
learn everything the hard way. 

Since the world shocking agreements 
at Yalta, Tehran, and Potsdam, the 
American people have been demanding 
that they be given an opportunity to 
share in the policies of the Nation or at 
least to know in advance something of 
what these policies may be. Our people 
are willing to suffer any kind of hard- 
ship, undergo any privation, or go 
through hell on the battlefield if need 
be, but they feel that if that is necessary, 
then they should have some share in 
the policy making, or at least they 
should know something in advance about 
what these policies are. I contend that 
there is nothing that will help the 
morale of this country more than for 
the people to know what is going on. 

I do not contend that in the fleld of 
foreign affairs each individual of the 
Nation should have a personal part in 
solving these problems, but if he must 
have a personal part in the later execu- 
tion of these affairs, he should at least 
have some information on what these 
agreements contain. 

The report refers. to the three com- 
muniqués issued during and following 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill’s visit 
to the United States. It is inferred that 
they cover all matters which were con- 
sidered, discussed, and agreed upon. I 
have read them carefully. There is not 
one single mention of any loans or money 
grants from the United States to Great 
Britain. The communiqué dated Janu- 
ary 18, 1952, covers in great detail the 
amount and kind of steel, aluminum, and 
other materials agreed upon at the time 
of the conference. Not one word is men- 
tioned about money or loans and yet Mr. 
Churchill’s boat had hardly docked in 
England when it was announced by our 
Government that Great Britain was to 
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receive $300,000,000. Does anyone think 
that this was not a part of the conver- 
sations and agreements? Yet, there is 
not one word about it. 

No, the commvuniqués do not cover 
everything that was on the agenda of 
the meetings. Among the things which 
may have been inadvertently overlooked 
in the communiqués, or even in this re- 
port, may have been an agreement for 
American troops to the Suez or some 
other foreign territory. If such is the 
case the Congress should know about it. 

The purpose of this resolution is to 
obtain from the Secretary of State a 
definite statement as to whether or not 
such agreements were made between Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Truman committing 
American troops to foreign territories. 

It is not my contention that the Secre- 
tary of State should make any statement 
which would in any way lend aid or as- 
sistance to a potential enemy. No Amer- 
ican would want that. But it is my con- 
tention that the Congress has the right 
to demand and receive information rela- 
tive to any agreement made at this con- 
ference which-might require the ship- 
ment of troops to any territory to which 
we are not already committed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERRY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I want 
to congratulate the gentleman for offer- 
ing this resolution. I am 100 percent 
for it. One hundred thousand casual- 
ties in an undeclared. Korean war, un- 
declared by the Congress, should con- 
vince every Member of this House that 
it is his responsibility as a Member of 
Congress to take part in, and to know 
as much about. foreign affairs as pos- 
sible. Furthermore, I may. say that if 
an affirmative vote on the measure can 
in any way be construed as a vote of 
“no confidence” in Mr. Acheson’s or the 
President’s handling of foreign policy, 
I am even stronger for its adoption. 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERRY. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. LOVRE. I certainly want to 
compliment the gentleman for his sin- 
cere effort in endeavoring to stamp out 
secret agreements in the State Depart- 
ment, and also to penetrate the iron cur- 
tain of the State Department. I urge 
my colleagues to support the movement 
of the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERRY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. S. I would like to compli- 
ment the gentleman, too, on his resolu- 
tion. However, I would like to inquire 
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of the committee if the statement that 
we receive from Dean Acheson is not 
satisfactory, will the committee still 
press for such a statement? 

Mr. BERRY. That is a question that 
is directed to members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. VORYS. I did not get the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman stated 
that he thought we would have a satis- 
factory answer from the Secretary of 
State. I ask, If the answer is not satis- 
factory will the committee press for a 
satisfactory answer? 

Mr. VORYS. Let us be clear about 
that. A second resolution along this 
line, when the answer is not satisfactory, 
is not a privileged resolution: The 
precedents are that the Executive has 
great latitude in whether he will answer 
at all. The only qucstion we can decide 
today is whether we have any duty to 
put these questions to the Executive, but 
there is no guaranty that the answers 
will be satisfactory or that you can force 
satisfactory answers out of the Secre- 
tary of State or any Cabinet officer, or 
out of the President himself. 

“Mr. KEARNS. In other words, the 
Congress folds up? 

Mr. VORYS. No; that is your divi- 
sion of powers under the Constitution. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERRY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I want to 
congratulate the gentleman for intro- 
ducing this resolution. We all know 
that the iron curtain of secrecy by Ex- 
ecutive order has been pulled down be- 
tween the Government and the people. 
It is not constitutional. I hope the gen- 
tleman’s resolution prevails. 

Mr. BERRY. I thank the geatleman 
for these thought-provoking remarks. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Myr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio 
has properly stated the situation in re- 
gard to what happened in committee 
and also with reference to the constitu- 
tional powers of the executive and the 
legislative branches of our Government. 
As the gentleman from Ohio stated, it 
is within the province of the President 
to refuse to divulge information that 
he considers would be dangerous or in- 
compatible with the interests of our 
Nation. 

Beginning with George Washington, 
there is a long list of precedents for 
that. Here is a list of refusals by Presi- 
dents of the United States and heads 
of executive departments to comply with 
requests by the Congress for papers and 
information from the Executive: 


Type of information refused 


Instructions to United States Minister concerning Jay Treaty. 
Confidential information and letters relating to Burr’s conspiracy. 
Documents relating to conduct of naval officers. 
Copy of 


per read by President to heads of departments relating to removal of bank deposits. 
Copies of charges against removed public official. 
List of all appointments made without Senate’s consent between 1829 and 1836, and those receiving salaries, without holding 


office. 
Names of Members of Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Congresses who had applied for office. 


Colonel Hitchcock’s re 
characters of Indian 


elegates. 


rt to War Department dealing with alleged frauds practiced on Indians, and his views of personal 


Evidence of payments made through State Department, on President's certificates, by prior administration. 
Official information concerning proposition made by King of Sandwich Islands to transfer islands to United States, 
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Type of information refused 


Message of protest to House against resolution to investigate attempts by Executive to influence legislation. 
Dispatches of Major Anderson to the War Department concerning defense of Fort Sumter. 
Information concerning executive acts performed away from Capitol. 


Secretary of Treasury refused 


Roosevelt as collector of port of New York. 


Grover Cleveland 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Calvin Coolidge 
Herbert Hoover 


to answer questions and to produce papers concerning reasons for nomination of Theodore 


Documents relating to suspension and removal of 650 Federal officials. 
Attorney General’s reasons for failure to 
List of companies in which Secretary of 
Telegrams and letters leading up to London naval treaty. 


ite United States Steel Corp. 
Mellon was interested. 


Testimony and documents concerning investigation made by Treasury Department. 


Franklin D, Roosevelt 


edera! Bureau of Investigation reports, 


Director, Bureau of the Budget, refused to testify and to produee files, 

Chairman, Federal Communications Commission, and Board of War Communications refused records, 

General counsel, Federal Communications Commission, refused to produce records, ; 
Secretaries of War and Navy refused to furnish documents, and permission for Army and Naval officers to testify, 
J, Edgar Hoover refused to give testimony and to produce President’s directive. 


President Truman 


Committee, 


President’s directive did not include any files or written material. 


Issued directions to heads of executive departments to permit officers and employees to give information to Pear] Harbor 


Civil Service Commission records concerning applicants for positions. 


Let me read what President Washing- 
ton said in a message to the House of 
Representatives on March 30, 1796, in 
declining to comply with a request to lay 
before the House a copy of the instruc- 
tions to the minister of the United States 

- who negotiated the treaty with the King 
of Great Britain, together with the cor- 
respondence and other documents rela- 
tive to the said treaty, excepting such of 
the said papers as any existing negotia- 
tions may render improper to be dis- 
closed. President Washington declared 
that— 

The nature of foreign negotiations requires 
caution, and their success must often de- 
pend on secrecy; and, even when brought to 
a conclusion, a full disclosure of all the meas- 
ures, demands, and eventual concessions 
which may have been proposed or contem- 
plated would be extremely impolitic; for this 
might have a pernicious influence on future 
negotiations, or produce immediate incon- 
veniences, perhaps danger and mischief, in 
relation to other powers. The necessity of 
such caution and secrecy was one cogent 
reason for vesting the power of making trea- 
ties in the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate—the principle on 
which that body was formed confining it to 
asmall number of Members. To admit, then, 
in the House of Representatives, a right to 
demand and to have, as a matter of course, 
all the papers respecting a negotiation with 
a foreign power, would be to establish a dan- 
gerous precedent. 


However, that is not the question at 
issue here. The Executive has not re- 
fused to furnish information requested 
by the Congress or one of its commit- 
tees. It is generally admitted that the 
Executive is not under the necessity of 
complying with requests for information 
of this character. The Department of 
State could have replied, and refused to 
give any information. If they had done 
so, there is no power under the Constitu- 
tion to enforce a request by the Congress, 

There is not a single decision any- 
where, from Chief Justice John Marshall 
down to the present day, contrary to 
that premise. I stand on the premise 
that in supplying information the Sec- 
retary of State went as far as any rea- 
sonable person in the Congress or out of 
the Congress could have expected. He 
not only of his own volition called up and 
said, “I want to come up to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and brief you 
on our conferences with Mr. Churchill,” 
but he issued three communiqués about 
what happened between them. When 
this resolution, calling for certain infor- 


mation, went to him, he answered in 
comprehensive and dignified terms. 
Now, the difference of opinion here is 
whether he told us enough. ‘ 
There is a lot of talk about Yalta and 
what happened at Yalta, and about 
secret agreements. I do not wish to en- 
gage in any debate on that subject. 
Probably some things happened at Yalta 
that should not have happened: prob- 
ably some agreements were made to our 
detriment and Russia’s gain. Admitting 


all that, the question remains, What is . 


the best thing to do today? Here is an 
instance where the Secretary of State 
has bent over backwards, and this report 
proves it, to give our committee the re- 
quested information. If you will read 
the report you will see that he answered 
a@ lot of questions and supplied a lot of 
information. The question is, Even if it 
were possible, should the Congress try to 
force the Secretary of State or the Presi- 
dent to divulge information whose pub- 
lication would be to the advantage of 
Russia, for instance? 

Now, personally, I think the executive 
went further than was proper in the 
communiqués, because Russia and the 
world are told that we agreed with Great 
Britain to do certain things that it might 
have been wiser not to publish. One of 
the disclosures is the agreement with 
Great Britain that our planes would not 
take off from their airfields to bomb Rus- 
sia or any other country without prior 
British consent. I do not think Russia 
ought to know that. Neither do I be- 
lieve we ought to tell Russia everything 
that the Chief Executive or the Secretary 
of State talks about. I do not think it is 
in the interest of our country to do that. 

Now, in his report to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, just what did the Sec- 
retary of State tell us had been agreed 
upon? 

I have here a list of the agreements 
and subjects covered in the communi- 
qués, copies of which were sent to the 
committee with the State Department’s 
report. This same informaticn is con- 
tained in the committee’s adverse report 
to the House on this resolution. It shows 
that there has been agreement to rely 
upon rifies and ammunition now in stock 
and currently being produced. I do not 
imagine that releasing this information 
has been pleasing to our military author- 
ities. There was agreement, in the in- 
terest of eventual standardization, that 
both countries will produce their new 


rifles and ammunition only on an experi- 
mental scale while a common effort is 
made to devise a rifle and ammunition 
suitable for future standardization. 
Agreement was reached to recommend 
to NATO certain alterations in the ar- 
rangements designed to extend the 
United Kingdom home command to the 
100-fathom line, and there was agree- 
ment on desirability of certain changes 
which would provide greater flexibility 
for the control of operations in the 
eastern Atlantic. 

The President and the Prime Minister 
also agreed on furnishing steel to the 
United Kingdom; they agreed on fur- 
nishing aluminum to the United States; 
agreed for the United States to replace 
such aluminum; and they agreed for the 
United Kingdom to make tin available 
to the United States. They reaffirmed 
the understanding relative to joint de- 
cision on the use of bases in the United 
Kingdom, and so forth. Those were the 
agreements outlined in the three com- 
muniqués, the texts of which were in- 
cluded in the State Department’s com- 
munication to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Now, I am not here championing par- 
ticularly Mr. Dean Acheson or the Presi- 
dent of the United States, but I am here 
in the public interest and in the interest 
of protecting the security of the United 
States. If you establish the precedent 
here that everything being discussed now 
between our Government, Mr. Churchill, 
and the heads of other governments, 
has to be blazened upon the face of the 
world, then you might just as well send 
Marshal Stalin a communiqué. I stand 
on the premise that in this instance the 
Secretary of State has done what any 
reasonable man should expect of any 
Secretary of State. 

Something was said about an agree- 
ment with Mr, Churchill relative to send- 
ing American troops to the Suez. Mr. 
Churchill made a suggestion to that ef- 
fect when he appeared before the Con- 
gress last January. There was no 
agreement on this and when Mr. Church- 
ill went back to Great Britain he said 
there was none. What Mr. Churchill 
did say was that he would welcome 
American troops to the Suez area. What 
nation would not welcome American 
troops anywhere in the world today in 
this combat against communism? Ev- 
eryone, everywhere, would, 
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Just read this resolution. In the fifth 
line from the bottom it directs the Sec- 
retary of State to tell us about any con- 
versations held in January 1952 between 
the President and Mr. Churchill which 
might require the shipment of additional 
members of our Armed Forces beyond 
the continental limits of the United 
States. That would include anything 
discussed in their conversations about 
Formosa or Korea or possible require- 
ments in the NATO countries. How can 
any Secretary of State come to the Con- 
gress of the United States and give con- 
versations that might conceivably in the 
remote future require that American 
troops be sent abroad? It is ridiculous, 
to my mind. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
genileman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman has 
used the word “conversations.’”’ The fact 
of the matter is that the resolution states 
“agreements, commitments, or under- 
standings.” We know what agreements 
are, and we know what commitments 
are. In my cpinion, “understanding” is 
Synonymous with those, and that cer- 
tainly is much more narrow than ‘‘con- 
versations.”’ 

Mr. RICHARDS. Agreements, com- 
mitments, or understandings that might 
lead in the remote future to the sending 
of American troops to. some distant part 
of the world. The point I wish to make 
is that not even a John Calhoun or a 
Daniel Webster nor any Secretary of 


State, either Republican or Democrat, 
could do exactly what this resolution 


calls for. He would be not a mere man, 
he would have to be a prophet. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution should not 
be passed. We should vote against its 
adoption, not so much because of any 
possible harm it could cause at present, 
but because of the dangerous precedent 
its passage would create. Whether or 
not there was anything in these discus- 
sions between the President and Mr. 
Churchill which should be kept from Mr. 
Stalin, in addition to the points I have 
already mentioned, I do not know. If 
you do approve this resolution today, you 
will come to rue that action, for its ef- 
fect will be nothing more or less than 
an attempt to force the Executive to di- 
vulge information to all the world, for 
Stalin and his Communist cohorts to see. 
It seems to me the height of folly to try 
to force any President or Secretary of 
State to disclose to the world every word 
of every conversation or agreement or 
understanding that might possibly lead 
to something in the future. Keeping the 
thought of our own national security up- 
permost, the idea of such disclosures is 
fantastic and ridiculous. If we pass this 
resolution today, our action will return 
to haunt us later on. 

Mr. HALLECK. I still cannot see 
how the gentleman, for whom I have 
the highest regard, as he knows, can 
possibly read the word “conversation” or 
“conversations” into the body of this 
resolution. It refers to commitments, 
agreements, and understandings. Cer- 
tainly simple discussions or conversa- 
tions exploring some possibility that did 
not arrive to the point of an under- 


standing or commitment or agreement 
would not be included. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I stand corrected: 
“agreements, commitments, or under- 
standings” that might somewhere in the 
world lead to such eventualities. Is 
that what you are going to vote for? In 
matters of this kind, every Secretary of 
State and every President has the solemn 
duty and responsibility to determine for 
himself if disclosure is to our interest 
and advantage or whether it is to the 
advantage of our enemies, such as the 
Communists, in the present instance. 
The answer seems self-evident to me. 
We do not ask our police officials or our 
FBI at home to advertise to all, includ- 
ing the lawbreakers they seek, their 
full plans for bringing the lawbreakers 
to justice. Such a policy would be self- 
defeating and we would not tolerate it in 
our domestic affairs. We should use the 
same common sense approach, as advo- 
cated by our Presidents from George 
Washington on down, in our relations 
with other countries. If we pass this 
resolution, we shall come to be sorry in- 
deed for the precedent we establish, es- 
pecially after having already received 
the information which has been fur- 
nished by the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
followed the arguments of the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
the distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina, with a great deal of interest. 
I think he hit the nail on the head when 
he said in effect that what some Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
want is more information than has been 
accorded to them in the report. I think, 
in this respect, it ought to be borne in 
mind that in addition to the communi- 
qués which were issued on January 9, 
and the two on January 18, that on Jan- 
uary 18 as well, the Secretary of State 
voluntarily appeared before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs to furnish back- 
ground information on the talks, con- 
ferences, conversations and what not 
which had been held between Mr. 
Churchill and the President of the 
United States. That meeting, if my in- 
formation is correct, lasted for about an 
hour and a half. Remember, this was 
during the time of these conversations, 
and at that meeting all of the member- 
ship of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs who were present not only heard 
the story from the lips of the Secretary 
of State, but also had the right to ask 
questions and to have them answered. 
Furthermore, earlier this month, just 
before leaving for London and Lisbon 
te attend the NATO conference, the 
Secretary of State again appeared vol- 
untarily before the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and gave them a good deal of 
background information as to the prob- 
lems which were confronting him and 
his colleagues, and also answered the 
questions in the period allotted to him, 
Insofar as this particular resolution is 
concerned, it is my belief that the De- 
partment of State has answered in de- 
tail the questions raised. I have never 
heard any information to the effect that 
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additional American troops were being 
considered for shipment overseas. I am 
quite certain that if such had been con- 
sidered, that the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs would have been informed in 
some way or another, or would have 
been able to find out. I want to back up 
the chairman’s statement to the effect, 
if my recollection is correct, that Mr. 
Churchill when addressing this body 
did state that he invited American 
troops into the Suez Canal zone, but I 
have no knowledge whatever that any- 
thing has been extended beyond an in- 
vitation, and certainly to my knowledge 
nothing has been made mandatory on 
our part in that respect. I do seem to 
recall that one of the leading French 
generals who came over here just about 
that time, General Juin, I believe, sup- 

sedly, to ask for American soldiers to 
fight in Indochina. I am quite sure that — 
no such assurance was given to General 
Juin, though quite possibly some assur- 
ance was given to him that additional 
equipment would be sent to Indochina. 
So far as this particular resolution is 
concerned, it was reported out adversely 
by the committee on yesterday. At that 
time there were only three votes against 
reporting out the resolution in that 
manner. Three Republicans voted 
against reporting the resolution ad- 
versely. The rest of the Republicans 
and all the Democrats present, and I 
believe we had 18 or 20 of the member- 
ship present, voted in favor of reporting 
out this resolution adversely. 

I agree with the distinguished gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. RicH- 
ARDS], chairman of our committee, that 
there is always the possibility that we 
may allow too much information out in 
the open, and if we keep on doing in 
the future what we have done in the 
past, letting out all this information, we 
are just making it possible for the Rus- 
sians to do away with any kind of espio- 
nage system that they may have, because 
voluntarily we are furnishing tc them 
the information which they can glean 
from our newspapers, our reports and 
the like. Do not think that the Com- 
munists do not do a great deal of read- 
ing, and do not know what appears in 
the public prints. I am looking at the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys], and 
he can corroborate this, because when 
the Kersten amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act was discussed in the United 
Nations, the Russians knew everything 
about the bill which had appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, and in the re- 
ports and‘in the newspapers, and any 
other available means of communica- 
tion. So they know what is going on. 
If you want to give them all the informa- 
tion in the world, go ahead and do it; 
but if you do, you are endangering the 
security of our own country. We should 
always keep in mind this question: Is 
what we are doing in the best interest 
of our country? That is what should 
be of paramount importance to all of us 
all the time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD] has expired. 
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Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut (Mr. RIsicoFF]. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys] in the course of his discussion 
made the statement that if we asked 
these questions we would probably get a 
satisfactory answer. I believe he made 
that statement because of his experience 
in the Committee on Foreign Affairs. He 
knew much about those negotiations as 
a result of the testimony of the Secre- 
tary of State before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

This is not a question of secret agree- 
ments. I believe a majority in the com- 
mittee felt that we had a very important 
constitutional question for this House to 
decide. Precedent after precedent has 
been before the courts and the Congress 
concerning the rights of Congress to de- 
mand such information. I would like 
to cite to the House one experience that 
happened with Democrats going after a 
Republican President. 

In 1906 certain Democratic Senators, 
led by Senator Bacon, of Georgia, disap- 
proved of President Theodore Roose- 
velt’s participation, without consulting 
the Senate, in the Conference of Alge- 
ciras. In defending the President, Sen- 
ator Spooner, of Wisconsin, said that the 
Constitution “vests the power of nego- 
tiation and the various phases—and they 
are multifarious—of the conduct of for- 
eign relations exclusively in the Presi- 
dent. And he does not exercise that con- 
stitutional power, nor can he be made to 
do it, under the tutelage or guardianship 
of the Senate or of the House or of the 
Senate and House combined.” 

All of us are aware that the United 
States being a world leader, in order to 
exercise its leadership effectively, has to 
be resolute and has to be reliable. We 
know that conversations are going on 
today by the United States with practi- 
cally every government in the free world, 
and those conversations seek, in agree- 
ments and otherwise, to clip the expand- 
ing power of Russia which now has 
under its domination 800,000,000 people. 
Many of those conversations are taking 
place with nations which are right up 
against the gun, nations whose territory 
borders upon Soviet power. Do you think 
that any of those nations, their diplo- 
mats or their leaders, would continue 
negotiating and discussing with the Sec- 
retary of State or his deputies, or the 
President of the United States, if they 
felt that every conversation of theirs 
had to be emblazoned to the public, and 
has to be disclosed? s 

We have to realize that in the conduct 
of foreign affairs, by the very nature of 
things, it is based upon confidence and 
conversations which one government has 
with another. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RIBICOFF. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 


gentleman inferred that this resolution 
would require these agreements and so 
forth to be made public. As I read the 
resolution it says he shall give full and 
complete information to the Congress. 
As far as I am concerned, I have more 
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confidence in the Congress than I have 
in Mr. Acheson. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Does the gentle- 
man believe that if this information were 
given to 435 Members of this House and 
96 Members of the other body, it would 
not thereby be made public to the en- 
tire world? And does the gentleman 
think that it becomes necessary in the 
conduct of our foreign policy to tell 
Russia everything we are doing? Should 
there not be some question in the Soviet 
Politburo as to whether or not there 
were or were not agreements? Should 
not they be wondering some of the time? 
Should the free world always have to 
wonder what the Politburo has agreed to 
or what they are going to do? I say 
without hesitancy that some of the 
doubts should be on the shoulders of 
the Politburo and- not always on the 
shoulders of the free world. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
gentleman asked me a question; would 
he mind my answering it? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I have yielded to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. What the people and 
we Congressmen are wondering about is 
whether some commitments have been 
made which may ultimately lead to war. 
If the gentleman will read page 3 of the 
communiqué of the State Department, 
he will find the statement as regards 
Egypt: 

We are confident that the four-power ap- 
proach offers the best prospect of relieving 
the present tension. 


We need not all know all of the policies 
and details of foreign affairs, but what we 
are afraid of is that our President or our 
Secretary of State may have made a 
commitment which will lead us into a 
war and the Congress may not have a 
thing to say about it. What is the harm 
of coming up and telling the Congress 
whether or not any such commitments 
were made? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Because, it is my 
feeling, that in negotiations and talking, 
and in the communique, our discussions 
have been conducted in mutual friend- 
ship and respected confidence; that if 
discussions were held by the President 
of the United States and the head of an- 
other state in complete confidence be- 
tween one another, I think it would be a 
breach of that confidence and a breach 
of the good faith of the United States 
to have those confidences disclosed. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not think our 
President and the British Prime Min- 
ister should sit down and commit each 
other in mutual confidence and then 
make agreements which are as far-reach- 
ing as some of these appear tobe. Take, 
for instance, sending troops into the 
Mediterranean area; that is the most ex- 
plosive place in the world; there is no 
telling where that thing might end. I 
think the Secretary of State or the Pres- 
ident should voluntarily tell us whether 
they have taken such steps. Such a 
confidential preliminary step might be a 
step that would inevitably lead us into 
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a@ war no matter how hard we later tried 
to avoid it. Such things have happened 
before. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I would say to the 
gentleman that the whole world today is 
explosive, and I do not think it will be 
any different tomorrow, the next day, or 
in the next 25 years. But I submit that 
our leaders are trying to do their best 
for a decent, secure, and peaceful world; 
and Congress owes a responsibility to try 
to help, not hinder. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not true that 
in the Mediterranean we have one of the 
most uneasy spots of the free warld, from 
the Suez Canal on the east to the Straits 
of Gibraltar on the West, and even going 
out-to the Atlantic and the North Sea on 
occasion? I have never heard any op- 
position to the Mediterranean fleet’s be- 
ing over there; and, of course, as long as 
it is there there is always the possibility 
that something may happen. I think 
that should be put in the Recorp. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Not only that, but I 
may say to the gentleman from Montana 
that the other body just voted to include 
Turkey and Greece in NATO, the Atlan- 
tic Pact; and, certainly that is the Mid- 
dle East, that is the Mediterranean. The 
United States definitely does have com- 
mitments in that area, and to overlook 
those commitments in that area would 
be overlooking geography and reality. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RIBICOFF, I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. I notice on page 2 that 
on February 1 the Assistant Secretary 
of State Mr. McFall, said: 

The talks were not in any sense negotia- 
tions toward final and binding decisions on 
the part of either government participating. 


Then you will find on January 18 in the 
communiqué, on page 3, line 4, the words 
“they agreed”; you also find on line 6, 
the words “they also agreed”; and look- 
ing over on the next page you find the 
statement: “Agreements have been 
reached which taken together with the 
framework,” and so forth. 

There you have a number of agree- 
ments set up in the communiqué on Jan- 
uary 18 from the State Department; and 
then on February 1 you find a complete 
change with Mr. McFall saying there 
were not in any sense negotiations to- 
ward final agreements or binding deci- 
sions. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. May I respectfully 
suggest that the gentleman is in error. 
Mr. McFall’s letter of February 1 was 
subsequent to the communiqué of Jan- 
uary 18, and the communiqué of January 
9. It was in answer to a request from 
the chairman of our committee, and 
these communiqués were already public 
property. 

Mr. FULTON. That is right. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. He stated not only 
for the Congress but also for the world 
what the results of these conversations 
were. 

Mr. FULTON. But the communiqués 
had agreements in them, and this letter 
says there were none, 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Iam sorry; my time 
has expired. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
[Mr. Woop]. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the matter under discussion at this time 
is not the United Nations and it is not 
the Atlantic or Mediterranean Fleets or 
anything of that sort. It is a matter of 
secret negotiations between the President 
of the United States, or Acheson, with 
agents of foreign powers. 

I want to ask the Members just exactly 
what we have suffered from such things 
in the past 15 years. We have lost 
China; we are about to lose Korea; we 
have lost the fruits of our victory in the 
Second World War. How much more do 
we stand to lose under secret agree- 
ments? Yet within a week after Mr. 
Churchill was here there was a secret 
meeting held not even at the Govern- 
ment level but at the level of the Penta- 
gon by the commanders of the British 
forces, the French forces, and ourselves 
as to whether we should send troops to 
Indochina or to Egypt. What was the 
answer? Not at present. 

I wonder, Mr. Speaker, where we have 
suffered the most? Have we not suffered 
most from these secret agreements, pacts, 
and talks? Is it not a fact that we have 
suffered more within the last 10 years 
from those things than we have from 
many of the machinations of Russia? 
Russia has made no war. She has sim- 
ply stepped in and taken the things 
which we offered her on a silver platter 
as a result of these same varieties of se- 
cret negotiations. 

Is it not about time that this Congress 
and the Members thereof stand on their 
own feet as men and demand their 
rights? Let us have a government of 
the people, for the people, and by the 
people, and not by secret negotiations. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. ARMSTRONG]. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, as 
the gentleman has said, and truthfully 
so, if certain agreements were made in 
full confidence between our leaders and 
the leaders of Great Britain, then there 
is no reason why the American people 
should not be taken into the confidence 
of those who made the agreements. It 
was President Woodrow Wilson, a great 
Democrat, who said that there should be 
“open covenants openly arrived at.” 
That set what we hoped would be a 
permanent policy for our Government 
and our people. But that policy was 
thrown into the wastebasket by a later 
President of the United States who loved 
secret agreements. He made many se- 
cret agreements at Moscow, at Quebec, 
at Tehran, and at Yalta. Later, at Pots- 
dam, another President made secret 
agreements. As a result, as has also 
been truthfully said, we have lost great 
areas of the world to this Communist 
conspiracy. 

I challenge my colleagues to ask the 
mothers and fathers of the boys fighting 
in Korea or wearing the uniform of their 
country elsewhere if they would not 
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like to know what these agreements 
are. I challenge you to here set a prece- 
dent, not simply on this resolution, but 
a precedent that never again shall a 
President of the United States or mem- 
bers of the State Department write any 
agreements that the people of the United 
States do not know about. 

It is time to end secret covenants se- 
cretly arrived at. It is time to bring 
foreign relations, which belong to the 
people, out into the sunlight of truth. 
From this time forward let every agree- 
ment made by our Executive be scruti- 
nized by the people themselves. Let 
them be the subject of intelligent debate. 
Let this resolution set a precedent that 
never again shall any President make 
any secret agreements of any kind at any 
time. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to beg the pardon 
of the House for talking again on this 
matter, but I think it is so very essen- 
tial that we keep first things first that 
I just want to use another 2 or 3 min- 
utes. 

I have no quarrel with those who say 
that the people should know as much 
as possible about the Executive Depart- 
ment. They should, but I do not think 
the people should know everything, every 
meeting, every conversation, every un- 
derstanding, and so forth, in those in- 
stances where it is clearly not in the 
public interest for it to be broadcast 
throughout the country and the world. 

The second point is that I think the 
Secretary of State should furnish to this 
Congress every bit of information it asks 
for as far as he can do it in the public 
interest, and I take the position that in 
this case he did. In all good faith he 
tried his best to answer all the questions 
asked by the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

In just a little bit this vote will come 
up, and it may be that whatever we do 
here today may not hurt at all, but we 
have to look to the future; there is no 
question about that. It may be that you 
do not have confidence in the present 
President of the United States or the 
present Secretary of State; that is not 
the question. I would use the very same 
argument I am using to you here today 
if there was a Republican President, or 
there was another Secretary of State. I 
am not trying to say today that mistakes 
have not been made; I am not trying 
to say that secret agreements have not 
been made in the past both by Republi- 
can Presidents and Democratic Presi- 
dents, in line with what they considered 
their duty to their country. I am taking 
the situation as it is, and telling you, in 
all good faith, it is the overwhelming 
opinion of the majority of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs that the Secretary of 
State and the Executive Department, in 
this instance, have answered all the 
questions that we can expect them to 
answer, and they went as far as any 
reasonable man could have expected. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, 
CHATHAM]. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask for the record, whether 
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the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FuLTon] would tell the masters of 
the Kremlin our secrets. I understand 
they would like to make these talks 
public. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHATHAM. Iyield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. I would be very happy 
to answer as my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. MaAnsFIELD] 
mentioned, we learned in Paris that 
what transpires here in Congress is 
known promptly in the Kremlin. I feel 
quite confident that the Secretary of 
State and the President will do their 
duty in answering these questions and 
will disclose nothing that will be of value 
to the Kremlin. I intend to do my duty 
in propounding questions to them which 
should be answered to the best of their 
ability, if compatible with the public 
interest. 

Mr. CHATHAM. AllI want is to have 
the gentleman’s statement on the record, 
and there it is. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Houir1etp]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, has it 
ever occurred to the membership of this 
House that there might have been some 
understanding with the representatives 
of the English government in regard to 
the protection or the division of certain 
uranium deposits which are not in the 
control of this country? And, do we 
want to release that type of information 
at this time for the benefit of Mr. Stalin? 

A further point we might consider is 
the vagueness of the word “understand- 
ing” in the resolution. A wide difference 
of opinion might well be held by two 
people who have conversed informally 
on any subject. 

In my opinion this resolution is un- 
necessary, unwise, and ill-advised. It 
should be rejected. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HALLEcK]. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, a very able member 
of the committee. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Before the 
gentleman begins his address, I should 
like to ask the gentleman from Chio if 
when the Secretary was before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs he gave the 
committee any material information 
which had not been previously covered 
in the papers when they published the 
two communiqués referred to in his 
report. 

Mr. VORYS. That was in executive 
session, therefore I am not privileged to 
reveal what happened there, but those 
who missed the session did not miss much 
information. 

Mr. REECE of. Tennessee. That has 
been the history of all the meetings when 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
been briefed. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr, Speaker, I want 
to thank the gentleman from South 
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Dakota for introducing this resolution. 
I am glad it is here before us. We voted 
down the motion to table it, and I trust 
the House will now vote for the adoption 
of the resolution. 

That this resolution is here, I think, 
is clear evidence of a lack of confidence 
en the part of the Congress and the 
American people in the way our foreign 
affairs have been conducted. In my 
opinion, this resolution marks an impor- 
tant beginning in the firm resolve of the 
Congress of the United States, at least 
the House of Representatives, to know 
something about what is going on with 
respect to our foreign affairs. 

It has been suggested that passage of 
this resolution might set a dangerous 
precedent. 

I trust that instead of worrying about 
similar resolutions in the future, when 
we want to inquire about things that are 
proper for us to know we will have such 
resolutions inquiring about them when- 
ever necessary. 

As has been said, it was a Democratic 
President who advocated open covenants 
openly arrived at. 

Word is spoken here of what our ene- 
mies may find out. May I say to my 
colleagues that too often in recent years 
our enemies have known more about 
what we were doing than did the Mem- 
bers of the House. The only people kept 
in ignorance were the Members of Con- 
gress and the American people. I say 
that Congress and the country are en- 
titled to know about the sort of things 
that are asked for in this resolution. 

We have seen too much of one-man 
diplomacy and the disastrous results 
that have fiowed from it. I need not 
mention Yalta again. There are apolo- 
gists for the agreements made at Yalta, 
but I do not know of anyone who will 
stand and assert that tragic errors were 
not committed there, concessions made 
to the Russians giving them the very soil 
from which they advance their aggres- 
sions today. I say Congress is entitled 
to know about matters that come within 
that category. 

Reference is made to love of country 
and security. I just happen to believe 
we will have a lot more security in this 
country if the Congress of the United 
States is a partner in the making of 
these momentous decisions. Mr. Ache- 
son’s reply to this request of the com- 
mittee ought to support us in voting for 
it, if nothing else. 

The argument is made here that no 
commitments of the sort covered in the 
resolution were in truth and in fact 
made. The gentleman from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD] apparently argues that 
no such commitments or understandings 
were had. If that is true, why not adopt 
the resolution and let the people in- 
volved say so to the House of Represent- 
atives on the record? 

The committee, however, reported this 
resolution adversely, hence seeking to 
deprive us of the answers. 

It should be kept in mind that the 
resolution is narrowly limited. It has 
to do merely with the use of Armed 
Forces abroad, and actions, commit- 
ments, and understandings—not conver- 
sations or discussions, but agreements 
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and commitments—that would involve 
us in war. Of course, we have commu- 
niqués here, but I could not find in these 
communiqués anything about the $300,- 
000,000 which a short while ago was 
turned over to Britain. That is not in 
the communiqués. I recognize that the 
President of the United States has pri- 
mary responsibilities for carrying on the 
foreign affairs of this country, but as 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON] pointed out, the information 
sought here would deal directly with the 
matter of war as it may come to our 
country. We are already in one war, a 
fighting, shooting, killing war, which, 
never to this day, has been declared by 
the Congress of the United States. 
Many of us are being asked: “Will an- 
other war be instituted without consulta- 
tion with the Congress—somewhere 
around the 20,000-mile perimeter of the 
Russians?” 

So far as I am concerned, I recognize 
that today we get into war through a 
step-by-step process. Do not forget, 
however, that the Congress of the United 
States is yet that vital part of the Gov- 
ernment upon which is imposed respon- 
sibility for declaring war. We have dif- 
ferent kinds of war these days. We have 
hot wars and cold wars. We distribute 
troops all over the world. There is a 
kind of twilight zone between one of 
these cold wars, and the steps we take 
today, and the eruption of a hot, shoot- 
ing war. Js it to be understood from 
that sort of development that the Con- 
gress of the United States is to be im- 
potent in respect to our responsibility for 
the declaration of war? Are we to sit 
by serving only as accessories after the 
fact in respect to actions taken by the 
executive branch of the Government 
that plunge us into war without any 
participation by the Congress of the 
United States? I say most emphatically 
that Congress, the Constitution, and the 
framers of the Constitution never ex- 
pected us to assume any such role as 
that. They recognized how important 
is the matter of the declaration of war, 
and that is the reason they did not want 
it at any time in the hands of any one 
man. It was not so long ago that the 
other body enacted a resolution having 
to do with troops to Europe. Some of 
us fought for a provision to go into the 
Selective Service Act, or into the appro- 
priation bill, which would seek to re- 
cover for Congress some of its powers 
and responsibility in respect to those 
matters leading to war. We were de- 
feated by a slight margin here in the 
House of Representatives because it was 
said, if I remember correctly, and I 
think I do, that the way to act was to 
report out the resolution which had been 
adopted in the other body and then we 
would have our opportunity to speak our 
piece. But so far as I know the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs has never re- 
ported out that resolution. It has been 
quite successfully bottled up there. 

Now what do we have as presented 
by this resolution? We have again a 
raising of that very vital and funda- 
mental question: Shall the Congress of 
the United States be completely dealt 
out? Shall we abjectly surrender to the 
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results—no matter how disastrous—of 
one man’s secret diplomacy which vio- 
lates every precept of the Constitution 
and of our great American tradition? 

That is a concept which I say must 
be protected if this country is to steer 
a clear course in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for the adoption of 
the resolution on the motion to be made 
by the gentleman from Ohio I[Mr. 
Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on this resolu- 
tion at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
resolution—House Resolution 514—now 
before the House has my full-hearted 
support. It provides as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State is 
directed to transmit to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, at the earliest practicable date, 
full and complete information with respect 
to any agreements, commitments, or under- 
standings which may have been entered 
into by the President of the United States 
and the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
in the course of their conversations during 
January 1952, and which might require the 
shipment of additional members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States beyond 
the continental limits of the United States 
or involve United States forces in armed 
conflict on foreign soil. 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs re- 
ported the resolution to the House un- 
favorably. It is difficult for me to see 
any justification for the action of the 
committee. I am aware in making this 
criticism of the committee that the Re- 
publican members of the committee, 
with one exception, voted in favor of 
the resolution, but the Democratic ma- 
jority on the committee prevailed in its 
opposition to the purpose of the resolu- 
tion. 

The purpose of the resolution was to 
obtain for the benefit of the Members 
of Congress what took place during the 
recent conference between President 
Truman and Prime Minister Churchill 
and what, if any, agreements or commit- 
ments were entered into between them. 
To effect this purpose the resolution 
directed the Secretary of State, who was 
present at the conferences, to transmit 
to the House information relating to any 
agreements made by the President of the 
United States and the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain during their recent con- 
versations. This is not unreasonable 
and is entirely within the prerogatives 
of the House. 

The Congress is the representative of 
the people of our Nation. Certainly such 
representatives have a right to know 
whether the President has in any man- 
ner committed our Government to a 
course that the people may, or may not, 
be willing to accept. When it is remem- 
bered that Prime Minister Churchill in 
his address to Congress spoke of the 
necessity of Great Britain having a token 
force from the United States to support 
his country in the Suez Canal Zone, it 
presents the possibility of an involve- 
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ment of American troops that could re- 
sult most seriously to us. Already we are 
involved throughout the world to an ex- 
tent that is breaking the backs of our 
people through burdensome taxation and 
causing anguish in thousands of homes 
as a result of the heavy casualties we 
are suffering in Korea. 

Furthermore, we cannot forget that it 
is only a few years ago that a somewhat 
similar appeal was made to us, when the 
same Prime Minister said that if we 
supplied the tools they would carry 
through and that our men would not be 
necessary. We soon learned, however, 
that this small request for tools only, 
and after we were committed to it, led 
to far greater and more serious demands. 
It finally resulted in our sending millions 
of our young men to the battlefields of 
Europe with the consequent result that 
hundreds of thousands were killed and 
wounded. 

We are also aware of the direful re- 
sults that have followed the secret con- 
ferences held at Yalta, Teheran, and 
Potsdam. In each of these conferences 
our Nation was committed to secret pol- 
icies that now show in the light of day; 
and the events that have followed, to 
have been must unwise and unfortunate 
for ourselves and other free nations of 
the world. We cannot follow the same 
course now or ever again without fear 
as to what the final result may be. 

Woodrow Wilson stood for the prin- 
ciple “of open agreements openly ar- 
rived at.”” These were words of wisdom. 
Our experience in the past has demon- 
strated that it would be good judgment 
upon our part to heed the advice of 
Woodrow Wilson in this respect. 

The resolution before the House seeks 
to do that as it requires what is now 
secret between President Truman and 
Prime Minister Churchill to be made 
available to the representatives of the 
people. In no other way can we have 
true representative government. I shall 
vote for the adoption of the resolution. 
I trust it will have the support of the 
House. 

Mr. GRCSS. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
patience with the specious arguments 
set forth on the floor of the House this 
afternoon that this resolution would re- 
quire the President to reveal the con- 
versations he had with the British Prime 
Minister. It provides specifically that 
the Secretary of State provide Congress 
with full and complete information with 
respect to any agreements, commitments, 
or understandings that may have been 
entered into between Truman and 
Churchill. 

There is not a single valid reason why 
Members of Congress and the American 
people should not know of every agree- 
ment, commitment, or understanding 
entered into, not only with Churchill but 
with every other representative of a for- 
eign country. Too long have Congress 
and the people been compelled to sub- 
serviently yield to international sell-outs 
secre‘ly negotiated. This is the day and 
the opportunity for the House of Repre- 
sentatives to serve notice that usurpa- 
tion of authority by the executive branch 
of Government must come to an end, 
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On the day following Churchill’s ap- 
pearance before a joint session of Con- 
gress, I pointed out on the floor of the 
House, in commenting on his speech, 
that the Prime Minister was in posses- 
sion of information not available to the 
ordinary Member of Congress. 

This resolution should put an end to 
secret covenants secretly arrived at. The 
issue is clear and I trust every citizen 
will carefully weigh the voting record, 
both on the motion to table this legisla- 
tion without debzte and the final vote. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Congress has the sole constitu- 
tional responsibility for deciding a ques- 
tion of peace or war. The sending of 
additional Americ2n troops abroad to 
other places in the world bears directly 
upon this question. The American peo- 
ple and the Congress have been fooled 
by this administration before with re- 
gard to secret agreements and plunging 
us into war without Congressional action. 
The opposition of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and of the Democratic 
membership to inform Congress about 
sending more troops to foreign soil is 
shocking. Congress has a right to know 
and demands to know about any deal 
made with the British involving further 
committment of American troops. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the chair 
being in doubt, on a division there were— 
ayes 120, noes 85. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 189, nays 143, not voting 99, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 9] 

YEAS—189 
Clevenger 
Cole, Kans, 
Cole, N. Y. 


Cotton 
Coudert 


Crumpacker 
Cunningham 
Curtis, Nebr. 
Dague 
Denny 
Devereux 
D’Ewart 
Dolliver 
Dondero 
Donohue 
Donovan 


Aandahl 
Abernethy 
Adair 


Halleck 
Hand 
Harrison, Nebr. 


Harvey 
Herlong 
Heselton 

Hill 

Hillings 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, Mich, 
Holmes 

Hope 

Hull 

Hunter 
Jackson, Calif. 
James 

Jenison 
Jenkins 
Jensen 
Johnson 


Auchincloss 
Ayres 
Baker 
Barden 
Bates, Mass. 
Beamer 
Belcher Dorn 
Bender Eaton 
Bennett, Mich. Ellsworth 
Berry Elston 
Fallon 
Fenton 
Fisher 
Ford 
Bow Pulton 
Bramblett Gamble 
Bray Garmatz 
Brown, Ohio George 
Brownson Golden 
Bryson Goodwin 
Budge Graham 
Buffett Gross 
Gwinn 
Hagen 
Hale McDonough 
Hall, McGregor 
Edwin Arthur McIntire 
Hall, Machrowicz 
Leonard W. Mack, Wash, 
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Martin, Iowa 
Ma 


Abbitt 
Albert 
Andrews 
Aspinall 


Addonizio 


Beall 
Blackney 
Boggs, 
Brehm 
Brooks 
Buchanan 
Burton 
Bush 
Byrnes 
Camp 
Cannon 
Case 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Chuduff 
Clemente 
Colmer 
Combs 
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Riehlman 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Mass, 
Rogers, Tex. 
Sadlak 

St. George 
Sasscer 


Thomas 

Thompson, 
Mich. 

Tollefson 

Vail 

Van Pelt 


Saylor 
Schenck 
Schwabe 
Scrivner 
Scudder 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 
Sheehan 
Simpson, Ill. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Sittler 
Smith, Kans. 
Springer 
Stanley 
Sutton 
Taber 
Tackett 
Talle 


NAYS—143 
Gathings 


Havenner 
Hays, Ohio 
Hedrick 
Heller 
Holifield 
Howell 
Ikard 
Irving 
Javits 
Jones, Ala. 


Smith, Miss 
Smith, Va, 
Spence 
Staggers 
McCormack Steed 
McGuire Stigler 
Mack, Ill, 
Madden 
Magee 
Mansfield 
Marshall 
Miller, Calif, 
Mills 
Morgan 
Morris 
Multer 
Murdock 
Murphy 
Murray, Tenn. 


Zablocki 


NOT VOTING—99 


Corbett 
Curtis, Mo. 
Davis, Wis. 


Jarman 
Jones, Mo. 
Judd 


Hébert 

Heffernan 

Herter 

Hess 

Hinshaw 

Hoffman, Il. 

Horan 

Jackson, Wash. Moulder 
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Murray, Wis. 
Norblad 
O’Brien, Mich, 
Passman 
Ramsay 

Rees, Kans, 
Riley 

Rivers 

Rogers, Fla. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


Sabath 
Scott, Hardie 
Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Secrest 
Sheppard 
Short 
Smith, Wis. 
Stockman 


Taylor 
Thompson, Tex. 
Velde 

Werdel 

Wheeler 

Willis 

Wood, Ga. 


pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Werdel for, with Mr. Camp against. 
Mr. Brehm for, with Mr. Deane against. 
Mrs. Harden for, with Mr. Addonizio 
against. 

Mr. Allen of California for, with Mr. Ken- 
nedy against. 

Mr. Miller of New York for, with Mrs. Bue 
chanan against. 

Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr., for, with Mr. Mor- 
rison against. 

Mr. Short for, with Mr. Hart against. 

Mr. Hess for, with Mr. Engle against. 

Mr. Chenoweth for, with Mr. Jarman 
against. 

Mr. Judd for, with Mr. Boggs of Louisiana 
against. 

Mr. Hardie Scott for, with Mr. Sheppard 
against. 

Mr. Latham for, with Mr. Moulder against. 

Mr. Allen of Illinois for, with Mr. Sabath 
against. 

Mr. Beall for, with Mr. Hays of Arkansas 
against. 

Mr. Velde for, with Mr. Heffernan against. 

Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. Kilday against. 

Mr. Smith of Wisconsin for, with Mr. 
Mitchell against. 

Mr. Stockman for, with Mr. Dingell against. 

Mr. Rees of Kansas for, with Mr. King of 
California against. 

Mr. Gavin for, with Mr. Chudoff against. 

Mr. Hinshaw for, with Mr. Green against. 

Mr. Hoffman of Illinois for, with Mr. Kir- 
wan against. 

Mr. Horan for, with Mr. Granahan against. 

Mr. Blackney for, with Mr. Barrett against. 

Mr. Kean for, with Mr. Kluczynski against. 

Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Forand against. 

Mr. Corbett for, with Mr. O’Brien of Mich- 
igan against. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri for, with Mr. Mc- 
Kinnon against. 

Mr. McVey for, with Mr. Brooks against. 

Mr. Bakewell for, with Mr. Jackson of 
Washington against. 

Mr. Morano for, with Mr. Lesinski against. 

Mr. Bush for, with Mr. McGrath against. 

Mr. Chiperfield for, with Mr. Ramsay 
against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Davis of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Hébert with Mr. Case. 

Mr. Clemente with Mr. Merrow. 


Mr. Delaney with Mr. Murray of Wiscon- 
sin. 


Mr. Larcade with Mr. Norblad. 


Mr. FALLon and Mr. Garmatz changed 
their votes from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
. 7 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able, 


AMENDING FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ACT 
OF 1950 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up a 
resolution (H. Res. 522) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fole 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
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order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1244) to amend the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950 to except the Terri- 
tory of Alaska from certain restrictions upon 
the making of Federal contributions, and to 
amend the provisions thereof relating to the 
taking of oaths by certain civil defense per- 
sonnel. That after general debate which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority members of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown] and I now yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

The present resolution makes in order 
consideration of a bill which recently 
passed the Senate amending provisions 
of the Civil Defense Act of 1950 so as to 
make possible a larger contribution by 
the Federal Government to certain civil- 
ian defense installations in Alaska. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not in position to 
discuss the merits of this bill although I 
do feel that it has merit. Unquestionably 
Alaska is vital in the defense of America 
and all legislation which contributes to 
either military or civilian defense of that 
great Territory must be given most care- 
ful consideration. We are spending bil- 
lions with no other purpose in mind ex- 
cept to preserve the freedom of our great 
country and, we hope, to contribute to a 
peaceful solution of the problems which 
at the moment seem to threaten the 
world with total war. 

More than 7 years ago it was my privi- 
lege to come to this body almost directly 
from war-torn Europe and during those 
eventful years we have labored together 
hoping against hope to bring peace to the 
world. 

It has been a discouraging experience, 
for it seems that no matter what we have 
done, the Soviet Government has, 
through its actions and its policies, day 
by day, brought us closer to the inevita- 
bility of military conflict. We have, be- 
cause of the actions and policies of the 
Soviet Government, from time to time 
been forced to pass legislation which we 
did not like and raise taxes to a point we 
thought dangerous. During all of this 
time, however, we have, to the best of our 
ability, attempted to keep our basic con- 
cepts of liberty and independence and 
our love and respect for the great institu- 
tions which have meant so much to us 
and to the rest of the world. 

A moment ago we adopted a resolution 
which I think would have been better 
unpassed. It does violence to our basic 
principle cf separation of executive and 
legislative branches of government. In 
my judgment it is a reflection upon the 
high office of the President of the United 
States and could very well weaken us 
in our united desire to build an invin- 
cible defense against the threat of Com- 
munist aggression. 
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It was passed, I am sure, in the en- 
thusiasm of members to acquire infor- 
mation which they feel they should have 
to make intelligent decisions. I have no 
quarrel with that. There is no ques- 
tion but that this body, to meet its un- 
paralleled responsibilities, should have 
and must have information which was 
heretofore thought to be unnecessary. 
Our committees must, at times, be given 
information, the general dissemination 
of which might endanger our country. 
It troubles and discourages me, Mr. 
Speaker, to have leading and able Mem- 
bers of this Congress call for the in- 
formation in a manner which reflects a 
lack of respect for the Chief Executive of 
our great country. 

I am convinced that no member of 
this body would willingly contribute to 
the weakening of respect for any branch 
of our Government, yet we do, it seems 
to me, in the enthusiasm of executing 
our political strategies, fail to properly 
evaluate the effect of our actions upon 
our great institutions and our Govern- 
ment itself. 

I have great respect for the Presi- 
dency of the United States and it mat- 
ters not whether that high office is held 
by a Republican or a Democrat. We 
cannot contribute to the strength of our 
country, we cannot meet the challenges 
of our age, we cannot win the battles 
ahead of us if we lose sight of the need 
for the over-all unity which must be 
maintained regardless of internal, po- 
litical conflicts. 

Mr. Speaker, I respect the Republicans 
as well as the Democrats of this House. 
Our problem is an American problem. I 
think the country needs the constructive 
ideas of a minority party and I sincerely 
hope that during the next crucial 
months they will not permit their de- 
sire for the political destruction of the 
Democrats to interfere with the con- 
structive discharge of their responsibili- 
ties and so weaken this country’s ability 
to protect itself from the threat of de- 
struction by a real enemy. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Texas has explained, this resolution will 
make in order the bill (S. 1244), which I 
understand has been unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices of the House, and would amend the 
Civilian Defense Act of 1950 to meet the 
existing situation in Alaska, and to give 
to the Civilian Defense Director the right 
to make a separate agreement with the 
Territory of Alaska as to the contribu- 
tion it should make toward civilian de- 
fense costs. As I understand it, this is 
necessary because of transportation and 
other problems confronting the scattered 
population within Alaska and also be- 
caus? Alaska is so important to our na- 
tional defense and is a great military 
base. The resolution was also reported 
unanimously by the Rules Committee. 
I do not believe there is any controversy 
over or will be any opposition to the 
measure. 

I listened with a great deal of interest 
to my very able friend the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. LYLE], a man whom I 
have learned to respect and admire, and 
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for whom I have great affection as a 
patriotic American. Certainly no man 
has ever served in this body who has 
demonstrated his patriotism here, and 
on the field of battle in the defense of 
his country, to any greater extent than 
has the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LYLE]. We all regard him as one of the 
most able legislators with whom we have 
had the honor and the privilege of 
serving. 

I am not at all certain as to the cause 
of the concern which he has stated here 
today. I hope it is not because the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States went on record this afternoon in 
expressing itself as desiring to know 
what commitments have been made by 
the Chief Executive to the head of some 
foreign nation. 

It grieves me to be compelled, if I un- 
derstand the thinking and the logic ex- 
pressed here by my good friend, to dis- 
agree with his position, because I be- 
lieve that the American people and the 
Congress of the United States are well 
aware that most of the difficulties which 
have come to us, and now confront us, 
have sprung from and resulted from the 
secret agreements which have been 
made in the past by those who have rep- 
resented this Nation in secret interna- 
tional conferences, and who made those 
agreements without the knowledge and 
the consent of either the Congress or the 
American people. 

I, too, have the highest respect for the 
Presidency of the United States, al- 
though I have not always seen eye to eye, 
or agreed completely, with those men 
who have had the honor and the privi- 
naoee occupying the high office of Presi- 

ent. 

I can recall a President who was not 
of my party, who enunciated a foreign 
policy, which, I believe most of us can 
accept, of open covenants openly arrived 
at. And when the great party to which 
my friend from Texas belongs departed 
from that policy, and in its place, adopted 
a@ policy of secret covenants secretly ar- 
rived at, America, in my opinion, fell 
upon evil days. I think it only proper 
and right, whether we be Democrats or 
Republicans—for we are all Americans, 
as I am sure the gentleman from Texas 
will agree—that we in the Congress, as 
representatives of the people, be in- 
formed as to what foreign commitments 
are being made in our name and in the 
name of the American people. I abhor, 
and I resent, I might say to the House, 
the theory held by some of those in high 
places—and I am certainly not criticizing 
my colleague—that the Government be- 
longs to any one individual, or group of 
individuals, regardless of the office he or 
they may occupy or hold, or the authority 
which may have temporarily been con- 
ferred upon him or them. 

I am sure the gentleman from Texas, 
who has led so many American boys into 
mortal combat, and who served with such 
distinction on the battlefields of foreign 
lands, will agree with me that there has 
been no partisanship on the battle line; 
that boys from Republican families and 
homes, as well as those from Democratic 
families and homes, have fought gal- 
lantly and valiantly under the Stars and 
Stripes. They have all made sacrifices. 
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Both Republicans and Democrats are 
fighting and dying in Korea today, as 
loyal Americans, and they are carrying 
out their orders even though many of 
them do not know why they fight or die. 

I believe thas the gentleman from 
Texas, upon refiection, will agree with 
me that all of the Members of this body 
assembled here, have done only that 
which in their own judgment and their 
conscience, and whatever intelligence 
God may have given them, told them 
was for the best interest of this beloved 
country. 

So I hope my friend will not be too 

iscouraged or too disconsolate over the 
fact that this body, which is the greatest 
representative body in all the world, has 
today expressed itself by saying to the 
President of the United States that we 
must know, and have the right to know, 
what commitments have been made in 
the name of the American people; what 
promises he has made that we, as a 
Congress, and we, as the American peo- 
ple, are expected to honor and carry out. 
I say to you, the time for us to learn, the 
time for the American people to be- 
come informed about the commitments 
being made to foreign powers, is now, 
not months and years from now, when 
we find ourselves embroiled in a situa- 
tion that may endanger our future and 
require the sacrifice not only of our 
treasures but of the blood of our sons 
as well. 

Yes, we all love our country. We all 
believe in America. I am sure we all 
agree that this is a constitutional form 
of government we have here in the 
United States—that we do have a repre- 
sentative form of government—that 
there are three coordinate branches of 
the Government—and that the Congress 
of the United States not only has its 
responsibilities, but also its rights and 
prerogatives, at least equal to, and in my 
opinion perhaps greater than those 
lodged in or exercised by the Chief Exec- 
utive of this Nation. 

So far as I am concerned, and I be- 
lieve I can speak for the great majority 
of the membership of this House, we ex- 
pect to meet our responsibilities, as God 
gives us the vision and the ability to do 
that which is right, and in the best in- 
terests of America. 

I regret we have not always been in 
position to know what has gone on in 
the past. But I hope that we shall al- 
ways be advised in the future, because 
I am convinced that had the Congress 
been taken into the confidence of the 
Chief Executive on some of the occasions 
of the past America would not have been 
called upon to go through the tragic 
hours which have confronted us in re- 
cent months and years. 

In conclusion, I want to say to the 
gentleman from Texas, along side of 
whom I have fought and will continue 
to fight for that which we believe is for 
the best interest of our country, that, if 
the President will show to the Congress 
the same respect and recognition we ex- 
tend to him, that together, with the help 
of God, and the support of the American 
people, we will meet our responsibilities 
to protect those precious liberties and 
freedoms which have been ours under 
our constitutional form of government, 
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Mr. LYLE, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
Pay my deepest respect, affection, and 
admiration to the gentleman from Ohio, 
I have no desire to keep from the Mem- 
bers of the Congress any information. I 
think all of us need more information to 
act intelligently. 

Statements were made on this floor 
that the vote represented a lack of con- 
fidence in the President of the United 
States. This body is entitled to infor- 
mation, but it certainly ought to be on 
the basis that they need it to make in- 
telligent decisions and not on the basis 
that we have no confidence in the Chief 
Executive of the United Siates, whom 
the people elected. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I certainly 
would not criticize the gentleman for 
that sort of statement, but I understood 
his statement to be perhaps in criticism 
of the vote which has been cast and the 
action taken by this House. 

Mr. LYLE. I never criticize this body. 
I think jointly 435 men have better judg- 
ment that I have, although sometimes I 
question the wisdom of the vote. We 
agree that we do have a great country. 
But right now we have to protect Alaska. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I just 
came into the Chamber and heard the 
remark of the gentleman that some 
Member during the debate on the reso- 
lution which was passed earlier during 
the day, made the remark that he con- 
strued his vote to be a vote of no con- 


-fidence in the President and in the Sec- 


retary of State. I might say that I made 
the remark during that debate that if 
it could be coustrued as a vote of no 
confidence in the manner in which the 
President and the Secretary of State 
conducted our foreign affairs, I would be 
all the more in favor of the resolution, 
and I repeat that statement. 

Mr. LYLE. I did not hear the gen- 
tleman’s statement, and I was speaking 
of another matter. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to go on 
record here. I am not going to be hypo- 
critical about this thing. My vote in 
part is a vote of no confidence in the 
President’s handling of foreign affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] have any further re- 
quests for time? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I do not, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BEcKWORTH). The question is on the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1244) to amend the Fed- 
€val Civil Defense Act of 1950 to except 
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the Territory of Alaska from certain re- 
strictions upon the making of Federal 
contributions, and to amend the pro- 
visions thereof relating to the taking of 
oaths by certain civil-defense personnel. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingiy the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill S. 1244, with Mr. Priest 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing cf the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this measure has been 
brought abcut by the necessity of con- 
ditions in Alaska of which we were not 
fully aware when the criginal Civil De- 
fense Act was enacted by this body. I 
am sure that all Members of this House 
are aware of the strategic position of 
Alaska in the national defense of this 
country and especially the defense of the 
far West. We have spent large sums of 
money on installations there. As the 
gentleman from Ohio pointed out, much 
transportation has to be done by air 
and there are cther conditions which we 
did not foresee in the beginning of civil 
defense. Under the Civil Defense Act, 
the Federal aid that can be given by 
the Administrator of Civil Defense is 
limited to matching funds raised by the 
States and Territories for organization, 
equipment, certain types of stockpiling, 
and shelter. Due to the small number 
of people in Alaska, and the fact the 
majority of them are directly connected 
with military installaticns, there is little 
opportunity for the territory to ade- 
quately implement this program if these 
provisions are maintained in the law. 
By direct taxation, the territory is con- 
tributing a substantially larger amount 
on a per capita basis than any other 
State or Territory for civil defense, with 
the exception of one State in the United 
States, and that is New York. However, 
additional funds must be made avail- 
able if an adequate system of civil de- 
fense is to be provided. It is the inten- 
tion of the committee that the Territory 
continue to contribute to its civil defense 
program, but that the Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration be relieved of the limita- 
tions contained in the present law. 

This fact, of course, does not apply 
to the other Territories. Conditions in 
other Territories are eatirely different 
from what they are in Alaska. 

Unless someone has some question, I 
think this explains the necessity for 
this measure. 

Mr.ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. AsI understand it, this 
is a unanimous report from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

Mr.DURHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no requests for time on this side. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the Dele- 
gate from Alaska [Mr. BartietrT]. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, let 
me assure you that it is without any 
feeling of elation that I appear here 
to urge that the formula for the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950 be changed 
so that civil defense may be effectively 
and efficiently and promptly organized 
in the Territory of Alaska. We Alas- 
kans wish this would be done on a basis 
of parity with the cther States and Ter- 
ritories. We are not particularly happy 
either at the fact that Alacka soil at 
the nearest point is only 244 miles from 
Soviet soil. The whole prepesition here 
is that Alaska is playing its part in the 
civil defense pregram. If we had suffi- 
cient time we could complete the job 
which is required to be done, but no one 
can assure us that that time will be 
available. 

The Territorial legislature appropri- 
ated $400,000 for civil defense. As the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DurHam] hes said, that 
represents a higher per capita contribu- 
tion than that of any cther political sub- 
division, excepting one, in the whole 
United States. So, if we had 5 or 10 years 
to go ahead under the matching program 
which now prevails, I think we would 
be in good order to withstand any attack 
up there from the standpoint of civilian 
defense. But there are no guaranties 
that time will ke ours. 

There is another predominant reason, 
Mr. Chairman, why there is need for im- 
mediate and effective Federal contribu- 
tion to this prcgram. That is because 
in Alaska, perhaps uniquely, military de- 
fense cannct be disassociated. The main 
bases are very close to the principal com- 
munities. Under the ordinary concept 
of civilian defense we have a situation 
where a city some hundreds of miles or 
perhaps thousands of miles from the 
front line may be bombed, and the 
civilian defense people organize to do 
that which is required to be done during 
and after attack. But in Alaska that 
would not be the case, because the two 
are within a very few miles of one an- 
other, the bases and the communities. 
The military has stated that it cannot 
guarantee, in the event of emergency, 
to be responsible for the civilians of 
those communities. The military forces 
have as their principal mission repelling 
enemy attack. ‘They cannot give per- 
sonnel and attention to what is properly 
a civilian assignment. The military, 
however, realizes the urgency of this 
program, indeed, Lt. Gen. Wiliiam E. 
Kepner, commanding general of the 
Alaskan Command, addressed the Legis- 
lature of Alaska at its last session on 
this very subject. He said, in part: 

The civil defense of Alaska is the most 
important problem facing the Territory to- 
day. The importance of civil defense cannot 
be overemphasized. 


General Twing, Vice Chief of the Air 
Force, formerly commanding general in 
Alaska, has endorsed in general terms 
the purposes of this legislation. 

It has been estimated that the total 
job will require the expenditure of $6,- 
100,000. Already the territorial legis- 
lature has appropriated $400,000, and an 
equal Federal sum will be furnished to 
match it. This would leave a need for 
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$5,300,000 to complete the contemplated 
program. 

We must recall that since 1947 this 
Congress has appropriated directly for 
the military in Alaska the huge sum of 
$572,000,000. This request for an 
amendment of the Federal Civil Defense 
Act so as to speed the civil defense 
program would in effect be an implemen- 
tation of the direct military appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of Nome, 
for example, are without any protection 
whatsoever. There was an Air Force 
base established there during the war, 
cne which was continued for a time 
after the war, but finally in 1950 that 
base was substantially closed. It was a 
great mistake, I believe, for psycholcgical 
2s well as military reasons. I urged 
very strongly at the time and have urged 
since that there ought to be some mili- 
tary defense in this great area cf north- 
western Alaska to furnish at least a min- 
imum of protection. At about the same 
time the decision was made to abandon 
the great bases in the Aleutians which 
had been built up at such great cost and 
effort during World War II. They were 
reactivated after Korea, and I hope the 
time will never come when any plan is 
again made to close them. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not quite under- 
stand what form this civil defense will 
take in Alaska; what is it proposed to 
do by way of civil defense if the gentle- 
man can tell us? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I will be very glad 
to tell the gentieman. This proposes to 
set up a series of protective devices; un- 
derground shelters will be one phase of 
the effort; fire fighting equipment, res- 
cue equipment, and all that sort of 
thing which goes into civil defense. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it going to take $6,- 
000,000 to do that in Alaska? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; it is. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the largest city 
in Alaska? 

Mr. BARTLETT. The largest city is 
Anchorage which within its municipal 
boundaries and surrounding areas con- 
tains in the neighborhood of 40,000 peo- 
ple. Because you have been voting mili- 
tary appropriations here for years you 
know that construction in Alaska is ex- 
pensive. I do not vouch for these fig- 
ures as being absolutely accurate; they 
were furnished by the Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, but it appears to me, given 
the size and the complexity of the job, 
the total amount of money which would 
be required is rather modest to shore up 
a situation which now is not good at all. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Surely. 

Mr. GROSS. We are not in this bill 
reactivating military bases, are we? 

Mr. BARTLETT. No. I just men- 
tioned that incidentally because it had 
seemed to me that if we had not closed 
some of these bases before, there would 
not be such an urgent need perhaps for 
some of this defensive work now. 

To return directly to the bill, I should 
add that many dwellings in these various 
communities principally concerned are 
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of frame construction. Incendiary 
bombs could start devastating fires. 
One community is far separated from 
another community and it would be very 
difficult to move all of the civilians, yet 
their homes would be gone, and great 
suffering would result. 

For the several reasons I have men- 
tioned I think we can fairly ask that 
the Federal Government step in and get 
this program going in a hurry. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. LYLE. The thing that concerns 
me is whether it would be more useful 
to the defense of Alaska if this sum 
were expended by the military and they 
had the responsibility for these defenses 
or it would be better to expend it 
through the agency of civil defense? 
Would they not overlap? In other 
words, the gentleman wants to put 
Alaska in the position where she can de- 
fend herself in the event of an attack 
and the civilians could have some means 
of protecting themselves? 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is correct. 
One of our military leaders said that 
the problem of civilian defense is an 
urgent one but it is one we cannot con- 
cern ourselves with. We have a fighting 
job to do. Civilian defense is a job for 
the civilians. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, we 
have heard recently that the United 
States seemed to be the only country 
where an attempt was being made to take 
civil defense seriously. I do not believe 
that this statement can be supported, 
for my information leads me to the op- 
posite conclusion. Certain of the coun- 
tries which are members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization have, in 
general, shown a much greater interest 
in civil defense problems than the United 
States. They are far ahead of us in 
planning, in organization, in training, 
and actual performances. 

For geographical and political reasons 
the problems faced by the European 
countries differ from ours. Our prin- 
cipal peril is from attack with atomic 
weapons delivered by air, and the fore- 
seeable future does not hold for us any 
major threat of invasion. In Europe 
the greatest fear is that of invasion, ac- 
companied by heavy bombing with high 
explosives and incendiaries, and possibly 
atomic weapons. England, of course, is 
faced in case of attack with the practical 
certainty of heavy air attacks of all 
kinds, as well as with the eventual threat 
of invasion. The underlying factor 
common to all of Western Europe and 
the United States is the capability of 
Soviet Russia to attack us militarily on 
very short notice. In the face of this 
threat the Europeans have bestirred 
themselves along military lines through 
the NATO organization, and they have 
also shown that they realize the vital 
importance of protecting their popula- 
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tions from the results of military attack. 
England, with the experience of World 
War II to draw on, is far ahead of the 
continental countries in this regard. The 
British civil defense budget appropria- 
tion for fiscal 1952 was £10,219,570— 
$30,057,000. 

Civil defense in Great Britain has been 
placed on a permanent basis under the 
home office. There is a comple*2 system 
of interlocking liaison with the Minis- 
tries of Health, Food, and Defense for 
matters within their respective jurisdic- 
tions. The Civil Defense Corps is a per- 
manent body of about 150,000 members, 
and this organization will be the nucleus 
for training 500,000 volunteers, which 
will be augmented in time of war by some 
16,000,000 volunteers. There is a civil 
defense staff college and three civil de- 
fense training schools for the various 
services, fire-fighting, rescue, engineer- 
ing, health, and welfare. Much research 
has been done on shelter design, and a 
large program of shelter construction is 
well under way. A plan for evacuation 
of the large cities has been prepared, 
and the air raid warning system is in 
place and funetioning. Incidentally, I 
might say that the relations between the 
British and United States civil defense 
organizations are excellent. There has 
been an exchange of students between 
the two staff colleges, and each organi- 
zation keeps the other informed on broad 
developments, as well as_ technical 
details. 

Civil defense activity in the Scandi- 
navian countries is also on a large scale. 
Sweden leads the way under an organi- 
zation which has been in continuous 
existence since 1938. 
many large underground shelters for the 
urban population, but some underground 
factories are actually in operation. Civil 
defense is under the Department of the 
Interior and extends down through the 
25 provinces or counties. They are this 
year operating a budget of more than 
$9,000,000. Civil defense training starts 
in schools at the age of 14. The organi- 
zation includes a central school and 25 
provincial schools. A complete evacua- 
tion scheme for all nonessential person- 
nel has been worked out, and the recep- 
tion zones are organized and ready. All 
fire-fighting equipment and personnel in 
Sweden are subject to civil-defense or- 
ders in case of attack. By law, the pop- 
ulation may be conscripted for civil de- 
fense even in peacetime, but this has 
not been enforced, since enough people 
have volunteered to fill the ranks. Some 
800,000 are in this category. 

Norway, perhaps because of the ef- 


fects of wartime occupation, is not up to. 


Sweden in regard to a shelter program, 
although many are planned. The or- 
ganization works on a regional and 
county basis, as in Sweden, and is under 
the Norwegian equivalent of the Interior 
Department. There is a central school, 
through whose 2-week courses several 
thousand leaders have passed. The basis 
of operations is the mobile column, of 
which there is one in each county locat- 
ed outside of possible target areas, and 
fully equipped on a stand-by basis. As 
in Sweden, all new construction is re- 
quired by law to include shelter areas, 


Not only has she: 
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Denmark’s organization is also under 
the interior, or home office, and its civil 
defense corps is composed of 1,200 men 
chosen each year from among its regu- 
lar inductees and given 10 months’ 
training in civil defense. These form 
the nucleus of a volunteer organization 
which it is hoped will reach 600,000, and 
stands now at 100,000. The Danes in- 
tend eventually to spend about $40,000,- 
000 on civil defense, and have already 
voted about one-half that amount for 
shelters and organizational equipment. 

The same scale of interest is being 
shown in Holland, which has voted 
$6,500,000 for their 1952 civil-defense 
budget, and Belgium, whose $8,000,000 
to $10,000,000 civil-defense contribution 
is twice that of last year. In France, the 
economic and political situation has not 
made it possible to appropriate any large 
sums for civil defense. The organiza- 
tion and planning stages are well ad- 
vanced under a very active director of 
civil defense. 

The Brussels Treaty Organization has 
a civil defense committee built into the 
structure of its permanent commission. 
This subcommittee is very active, and 
meets regularly in one or another of the 
member countries to discuss questions 
of mutual interest, such as support 
across national boundaries for stricken 
communities, a common warning and 
alert system, standardization of fire 
fighting equipment, and handling of 
refugees. 

No; the United States is not the only 
country in which people think there is 
a need for civil defense. On the con- 
trary, our European friends and allies 
are taking civil defense much more seri- 
ously than we are. Since an attack on 
one of them is an attack on all, we 
should give effect in this country to the 
understanding which they have shown, 
that national defense is made up of mili- 
tary defense and civil defense, and is not 
complete without both. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina a question. He has stated that 
this bill does not apply to other Terri- 
tories and possessions. Was the ques- 
tion of the Virgin Islands considered by 
the committee in its consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr. DURHAM. No; that has not been 
brought to the committee’s attention. 

Mr. BOW. The Virgin Islands were 
purchased for the protection of the 
Panama Canal in 1917. They have very 
few people down there. It seems to me 
that they should be protected, too. Of 
course, I am in complete sympathy with 
this bill. I have been in Alaska and I 
know the situation. I intend to support 
the bill, but I wonder whether the Con- 
gress should not consider also outlying 
Territories that are now protecting the 
Panama Canal? 

Mr. DURHAM. I can assure the gen- 
tleman the committee would be very 
glad to go into that. If there is a 
special’ problem involved, we will be 
glad to give it consideration. I am 
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aware of the fact, as is the gentleman, 
that that is a very important matter. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. LYLE]. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
know if the committee has considered 
the possibility the Delegate from Alaska 
and I have just discussed, that it would 
be more to the advantage of the civilian 
defense of Alaska if this were supervised 
and coordinated into the Army? 

Mr. DURHAM. This problem we en- 
tered into very thoroughly. At all times 
during the hearings on the civil defense 
measure the Army felt that this is a 
civilian defense job, although they did 
not refuse to take it. In the beginning 
some of us felt like it was part of the de- 
fense of the country, but after studying 
it fully I believe that it is much better 
to keep this in the hands of the civilians, 
not only here in the United States but in 
the Territories as well, as far as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the second 
sentence of subsection 201 (i) of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Act of 1950 (Public Law 
920, 81st Cong.) is amended by striking out 
the period at the end thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided further, That the limitations upon 
the making of Federal contributions con- 
tained in the second, third, and fourth pro- 
visos of this sentence may be varied for the 
Territory of Alaska.” 

(b) Subsection 403 (b) of such act is 
amended by inserting, immediately after the 
second sentence thereof, the following new 
sentence: “After appointment and qualifica- 
tion for office, the director of civil defense of 
any State, and any subordinate civil defense 
officer within such State designated by the 
director in writing, shall be qualifiec to ad- 
minister any such oath within such State 
under such regulations as the director shall 
prescribe.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Priest, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 1244) to amend the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950 to except the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska from certain restrictions 
upon the making of Federal contribu- 
tions, and to amend the provisions there- 
of relating to the taking of oaths by cer- 
tain civil defense personnel, pursuant to 
House Resolution 522, he reported the 
bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the third reading 
of the bill. 

The biil was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Javits] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 
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EAST-WEST TRADE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who advocated the Battie bill, now 
law, to regulate East-West trade in the 
interests of American and of free-world 
security rather than to break it off en- 
tirely, have a particular duty to see that 
such trade proceeds only on the basis of 
strict necessity. It is for this reason 
that I call to the attention of the House 
substantial purchases by the Quarter- 
master General of the Army from Janu- 
ary to June of 1951 of tomato paste made 
in Hungary. Ironically enough, a large 
amount of what was procured recently 
had to be confiscated and condemned as 
unsuitable for consumption. I have also 
been advised by a constituent serving in 
the Armed Forces in Germany that cc- 
casional shipments of glass and china- 
ware from Czechoslovakia and the east 
zone of Germany are found in the Army’s 
PX’s there. Mistakes will happen, but 
I trust that American authorities, and 
especially the Army, will be vigilant to 
see that wherever there is a matier of 
choice, and even where we may have to 
do without, as with tomato paste, we 
should avoid unnecessarily fortifying the 
Communist bloc with dollars earned 
through trade. 

A memorandum from the office of the 
Chief of Legislative Liaison, Department 
of the Army, and a news item on this 
subject are attached: 


[From the New York Times of February 2, 
1952] 


HUNGARIAN Foop SEIZED—UNITED STaTEs 
CuHarGEs ArMy’s TomaTo PasTE Hap Con- 
TAMINATED MATERIALS 


ATLANTA, February 1.—Federal officials or- 
dered today the confiscation of about 46,537 
gallons of canned tomato paste imported 
from Hungary for the United States Army. 

The officials said it contained “decomposed 
materials.” 

The paste condemned under the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetics Act was in 37,230 
5-quart cans. Marshal Joe Harrison seized 
it at the Army distribution center here, 
where a spokesman said he had no idea why 
the paste had been purchased in Hungary. 

The action filed in Federal court said 575 
cases had been shipped by Stern, Morgen- 
thau & Co., Inc., New York. Two other lots 
of 2,833 cases and 416 cases were shipped by 
Fiotill Products, Inc., of Jersey City, accord- 
ing to the court record. 


—_——- 


Fesruary 18, 1952. 
Hon. Jacos J. Javits, 
House of Representatives, 

Dear MR. Javits: This letter is written in 
reply to your recent request for information 
concerning the procurement program of the 
Army whereby certain quantities of tomato 
paste were allegedly procured from Hungary. 
You indicated that you would appreciate 
being furnished the facts of this procure- 
ment transaction, as well as a statement as 
to why the Army is purchasing supplies of 
this nature behind the iron curtain. You 
also asked why tomato paste was a necessary 
ingredient of the service menu. 

I have checked into this matter carefully 
and I find that in the fall of 1950 the quar- 
termaster general of the Army found that 
his agency would be unable to obtain suf- 
ficient quantities of tomato paste from do- 
mestic sources in the 1951 pack to meet the 
needs of the Armed Forces. There was a 
requirement of 11,000,000 pounds. Eventu- 
ally a total of 8,700,000 pounds was actually 
procured. Of this total 1,800,000 pounds 
were purchased from domestic sources. 
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A determination was made in January 1951 
by the Under Secretary of the Army that 
sufficient supplies of tomato paste for mili- 
tary consumption could not be obtained 
from manufacturers within the United 
States. Authorization was made to purchase 
essential supplies of this commodity from 
foreign sources. 

Thereafter during April, May and June 
1951, a procurement of tomato paste from 
foreign suppliers was made by the Oakland 
Quartermaster Procurement Agency, Oak- 
land, Calif., through American dealers and 
importers. The tomato paste was secured 
from American dealers and importers on 
the basis that it meet minimum food and 
drug requirements. 

Subsequent inspection made in June 1951 
prior to issue by storage depots, established 
that portions of the described procurement 
did not meet the required standards. The 
United States Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, in collaboration with the Quartermaster 
Corps, Department of the Army, has under- 
taken condemnation and seizure action 
against those portions of the tomato paste 
which did nct come up to standard specifi- 
cations. 

With respect to your inquiry as to why 
tomato paste is a basic ingredient of the 
service ration, this food product is a primary 
essential in the preparation of spaghetti and 
macaroni dishes which are used extensively 
in the master menu. It is also used in such 
common dishes as Yankee pot pie, vegetable 
soup, tomato soup, Creole soup, baked beans, 
Spanish rice, beef ragout, barbeque sauce, 
and various other dishes. The deletion of 
this product from the menus of the armed 
services would have a detrimental morale 
effect on the troops since it constitutes a 
highly desirable flavor for many of the main 
foods used. It is, therefore, considered a 
basic item of military fare, and for that 
reason it is deemed essential that this prod- 
uct be retained as an issued item of the 
ration. 

As to the legality of the procurement of 
tomato paste and related products from 
Hungary, there are no laws or regulations of 
the United States now in effect which pro- 
hibit American businessmen from purchas- 
ing Hungarian tomato paste abroad and, 
after paying the applicable tariff charges and 
complying with applicable provisions of law, 
importing the same into the United States 
for resale to public or private buyers. The 
effect of any such policy might be to deny to 
the armed services required supplies or to 
compel them to pay unreasonably high prices 
for such suppiies from other sources. How- 
ever, the source of supplies centrally procured 
is governed by the Buy American Act (41 
U. S. Code 10a-d) and, in the ease of food 
and cicthing, by the statutcry restrictions 
usually contained in the annual appropria- 
tion act for the military establishments. 
Briefly, under the Buy American Act only 
supplies produced or manufactured in the 
United States may be purchased, except when 
unavailable in the United States or available 
only at unreasonable prices. The fiscal year 
1951 Appropriations Act precluded the pur- 
chase of food and clothing of foreign origin 
“except to the extent that the Secretary of 
the Department concerned shall determine 
that a satisfactory quality and sufficient 
quantity of any articies cf food or clothing 
grown or produced in the United States or 
its possessions cannot ke prcecured as and 
when needed at United States market price.” 
As stated above, exempticn from the provi- 
sions of the Buy American Act and the 1951 
Appropriations Act was granted in this case 
only because the Armed Forces were unable 
to satisfy their requirements for tomato 
paste from the United States tomato pack. 

Purchases by the armed services of tomato 
paste or any other Hungarian food products 
represent isolated. procurements of food sup- 
plies which either cannot be procured else- 
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where or cannot be procured elsewhere except 
at unreasonable prices. No tomato paste 
packed in Hungary has been centrally pro- 
cured for the armed services during the 
fiscal year 1952. No further procurements 
of tomato paste or of any other food products 
produced in Hungary are contemplated. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. Bussey] is recognized for 15 
minutes, , 


NEWBOLD MORRIS 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Truman has again insulted the 
Congress and the American people in ap- 
pointing Mr. Newbold Morris as a Spe- 
cial Assistant Attorney to Attorney Gen- 
eral McGrath. It seems that when the 
administration wants someone to take 
the rap for its shortcomings, inefficien- 
cy, graft, and corruption, it comes up 
with one of its hand-picked men labeled 
as a Republican. This was quite notice- 
able in the selection of Frank Knox to 
be Secretary of the Navy and Henry 
Stimson to be Secretary of War during 
World War II. Of course, Secretary 
Knox and Secretary Stimson received no 
credit for the victories. The adminis- 
tration took all the honors and bouquets. 
Stimson and Knox only received the 
blame and abuse when things were not 
going well. 

Now the President comes along with 
the appointment of Mr. Newbold Morris, 
a wealthy New York attorney and self- 
styled Abraham Lincoln Republican, to 
the position of housecleaning the pres- 
ent administration. Since Mr. Morris 
was selected by Mr. Truman we have 
been shown many reasons why he is not 
qualified for a job of this kind. In my 
remarks today I expect to give further 
evidence of his lack of qualifications, 
Before doing so, it might be well to re- 
view the situation briefly to date. 

Congressman CHARLES Potter, of 
Michigan, a member of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, disclosed 
Mr. Morris’ association with many Com- 
munist-front organizations, according 
to information in the files of the com- 
mittee. Then Mr. Morris replied, ac- 
cording to one of the Washington news- 
papers: 

I never heard of Congressman PorTTER. 
Although I have no knowledge of his repu- 
tation for veracity, his statement is too asi- 
nine for reply. 


Whereupon Senator Kart E. Munot, of 
South Dakota, wrote Mr. Morris a rather 
lengthy letter reviewing for him Mr. Pot- 
TER’s record, not only as a Member of 
Congress but as a veteran of World War 
II in which he lost both of his legs in 
combat, pointing out many other quali- 
ties which make him one of the out- 
standing younger men in the United 
States. 

Senator Homer Frrcuson, of Michigan, 
made a speech on the floor of the Senate 
and inserted Senator Munprt’s letter in 
his remarks. I respectfully suggest that 
those who are interested read Senator 
FeEercGuson’s speech and Senator Munpt’s 
letter appearing on page 814 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of February 5, 1952. 

We now view the spectacle of Mr. New- 
bold Morris, the man who came charging 
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out of the canyons of New York City 
on a white horse to clean up corruption 
and the scandals in Government, whose 
law partner, Mr. Huston Wasson, re- 
ceived a fee, according to the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald of this morning, in 
connection with the sale of tankers. 
This matter is now under investigation 
by a Senate committee. There is every 
indication of another scandal in the 
operation of the Truman administra- 
tion. 

I wish to take this opportunity to 
congratulate the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary of the House of Representatives 
for turning down Mr. Truman’s request 
for immunity of witnesses in connection 
with Mr. Morris’ contemplated investi- 
gation. Personally, I do not think the 
Congress should give Mr. Morris sub- 
pena powers umless it reserves unto it- 
self the right to have access to any and 
all material for the respective Judiciary 
Committees. 

There can be no quarrel with the 
statement that there has been graft, 
corruption, misadministration, and mal- 
administration in the Truman admin- 
istration. From what we have learned 
about deep-freezes, expensive cameras, 
free hotel lodging, and mink coats, there 
can be no other conclusion. The Presi- 
dent has decided to put his house in 
order so that come election day the 
voters will have forgotten. Now, who 
does he select for this tremendous if not 
almost impossible task? ‘This dubious 
honor falls to Mr. Newbold Morris who 
describes himself as an Abraham Lin- 
coln Republican. I do not know Mr. 
Morris’ definition of a Lincoln Repub- 
lican, but I feel sure that were Abraham 
Lincoln alive today he would repudiate 
Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris said that Congressman 
Forrzr’s statement to the effect that he 
had been associated with Communist- 
front organizations was too asinine for 
areply. But Mr. Morris went a step fur- 
ther, and in taking this step he demon- 
strated, so far as I am concerned, his 
total unfitness for any Government job. 
Mr. Morris said, and I quote from a 
newspaper article of February 4, 1952: 

I have never been a member of any Com- 
munist-front organization unless he— 


Congressman PoTTER— 


is referring to the American Society for Rus- 
sian Relief. 


In order that the Congress may better 
judge Mr. Morris’ qualifications for the 
appointment Mr. Truman has given him, 
and so that the public in general will 
know the type of person he is, I make 
the following contribution to his record. 

Let it be remembered that Mr. Morris, 


. in his new job of rouse cleaning, has pro- 


posed to set up his offices in the Depart- 
ment of Justice Building, the same build- 
ing that houses the Attorney General of 
the United States. If Mr. Morris is to be 
as thorough and painstaking in his job 
of exposing corruption in the Govern- 
ment as he would have us believe, he 
should have used a little more care in his 
statement denying affiliation with any 
Communist-front organization. In fact, 
he should have consulted the records of 
the Attorney General’s office, for there 
he would have found the information 
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that connects him with Communist or- 
ganizations. 

Under the authority of the Executive 
order setting up the Government loyalty 
program, the Attorney General is re- 
quired to list those organizations he 
finds, after appropriate investigation, to 
be Communist, Fascist. Nazi, or otherwise 
totalitarian. When Tom Clark was At- 
torney General he listed 100 or more of 
such organizations. Since Mr. McGrath 
has held this office the number of organ- 
izations he has found to be subversive 
can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. Nevertheless, a list of such or- 
ganizations has been made public and 
if Mr. Morris has not seen it, that is the 
fault of Mr. Morris. 

The National Federation for Consti- 
tutional Liberties was founded in 1940, 
It was nothing more nor less than a Com- 
munist organization for screaming 
about civil liberties. This group gave 
a dinner at the Hotel Roosevelt, April 2, 
1944. The Honorable Harold Newbold 
Morris is listed as a sponsor. On the pro- 
gram sponsored by Mr. Morris were such 
outstanding personalities as the Rever- 
end Stephen H. Fritchman, who sought 
refuge in the fifth amendment of the 
Constitution when questioned by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
about Communist associations or affilia- 
tions; Lee Pressman, admitted member 
of a Communist cell in the Government; 
and Paul Robeson, who needs no intro- 
duction either to the Members of this 
body or to the American public. 

The letterhead of the American 
League for Peace and Democracy dated 
April 6, 1939, shows the name of New- 
bold Morris, Jr., to be a member of the 
Lawyers’ Committee of that organiza- 
tion. A letterhead of the American 
Committee for Yugoslav Relief dated 
August 2, 1945, shows the name of Hon. 
Newbold Morris as a sponsor of that 
committee. 

A letterhead of the Medical Bureau 
and North American Committee To Aid 
Spanish Democracy dated September 26, 
1938, reflects the name of Newbold Mor- 
ris, Jr., as a member of the lawyers’ 
committee of that organization. 

The Daily Worker of June 17, 1946, 
carries a statement by the Action Com- 
mittee To Free Spain Now, protesting the 
delay in breaking diplomatic relations 
with Spain. Mr. Morris’ name as one 
of the signers of this statement. 

Mr. Morris is listed as a sponsor at a 
model youth legislature of the Ameri- 
can Youth Congress. This organization 
was the Communist Party’s principal 
front on the college campuses. 

All of the above-mentioned organiza- 
tions have been characterized by the At- 
torney General of the United States as 
Communist organizations. Mr. Morris 
evidently suffered from a lapse of 
memory when he stated he had never 
been a member of any Communist-front 
organization because the record clearly 
shows that it was these organizations 
that advertised Mr. Morris’ connection, 
and no one else. 

In view of the known record of the 
affiliations of Mr. Morris, does it appear 
to you that the statement of Congress- 
man PoTTeR was asinine? Does it not 
appear that Mr. Morris is the jackass? 
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Mr. Morris was attracted to other or- 
ganizations which many people believe 
should be given their rightful place on 
the Attorney General’s list, but for some 
reason or other, neither Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark nor Mr. McGrath saw fit to 
recognize such groups. 

To give specific examples, the files of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities reflect Mr. Newbold Morris’ 
connection or affiliation with the follow- 
ing organizations: The Coordinating 
Committee To Lift the Embargo, one 
of the many groups to aid the Span- 
ish Loyalist — Communist cause; the 
Greater New York Emergency Confer- 
ence on Inalienable Rights, an organiza- 
tion created during the Stalin-Hitler 
pact and devoted primarily to the “in- 
alienable rights” of the foreign-born. 
And among his fellow associates in this 
organization were such champions of 
left-wing liberalism as Charles J. Hend- 
ley, Horace V. Kallen, Dorothy Kenyon, 
Maxwell S. Stewart, Lewis Merrill, Emil 
Lengyel, and a score of others; the New 
York Tom Mooney Committee, an or- 
ganization devoted to advertising the re- 
lease of Mooney as a great victory for the 
American labor movement. 

One organization in which Mr. Morris 
held more than a passing interest was 
the Youthbuilders, Inc. He is, or was, 


chairman of the board of directors of 
this organization. Youthbuilders, Inc., 
is a Nation-wide organization whose pur- 
pose is to train the youth in their respon- 
sibilities to the community now, so that 


they will become civic-minded citizens 
when they grow up. One of the methods 
used for such training is to have a group 
of school children interview persons of 
more or less prominence on their views 
on the American way of life. The inter- 
viewees are selected by Youthbuilders, 
Ince. Among the interviewees selected 
was Rev. Richard Morford, executive di- 
rector of the National Council of Ameri- 
can Soviet Friendship, who was found 
guilty of contempt of Congress for his 
willful refusal to produce before the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
the books and records of the National 
Council of American Soviet Friendship. 
Another interviewee was Johannes Steel, 
one of the outstanding apologists for 
Soviet Russia; another was Frank King- 
don, former director of Youthbuilders, 
Inc., whose Communisi-front affiliation 
goes back to the days of the John Reed 
groups; Rex Stout of Friends of Democ- 
racy, whose support of Communists in 
America is well-known and goes back 
many years; Algernon D. Biack, a spon- 
sor of the National Conference on China 
and the Far East, sponsor of the Citizens 
Victory Committee for Harry Bridges; 
sponsor of Veterans Against Demonstra- 
tion of the Civil Rights Congress, an af- 
filiate of the Conference on Pan Ameri- 
can Democracy, signer of a statement of 
the American Committee for Prctection 
of the Foreign Born, signer of a state- 
ment by the National Council of Ameri- 
can Soviet Friendship, contributor to the 
League of American Writers, signer of 
an open letter of the National Federa- 
tion for Constitutional Liberties, mem- 
ber of the American Russian Institute; 
all characterized by the Attorney Gen- 
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eral of the United States as Communist 
organizations, 

This is the type of people selected by 
Mr. Newbold Morris’ Youthbuilders, Inc., 
to implant in the minds of school chil- 
dren their particular ideas of the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

In an article published in the Novem- 
ber 1, 1947, issue of the Tablet, a leading 
Catholic weekly newspaper of the dio- 
cese of Brooklyn, it was said: 

In spite of its ostensible lofty aims and 
board of education sponsorship, Youthbuild- 
ers has long been suspected because of the 
personages connected with it and the direc- 
tion which its programs take. 


The article continues with such names 
as Dr. Frank Kingdon, a director in 
1945; Hubert T. Delaney, a director in 
1947; Wolfgang S. Schwabacher, a di- 
rector in 1947; Canada Lee, a speaker 
for the organization; and Rev. Richard 
Morford, an interviewee. 

In a letier to the Tablet, published in 
the issue of November 29, 1947, Mr. 
Newbold Morris rushed to the defense 
of Youthbuilders, Inc. He said: 

When the functions of Youthbuilders is 
to vaccinate children against the disease of 
totalitarianism in all its forms, including 
communism, it is somewhat confusing to all 
of us to have your publication say that “pur- 
veyors of Communist propaganda * * * 
have also succeeded in reaching the children 


directly through an association known as 
Youthbuilders, Inc.” 


To which the Tablet replied: 

It is equally confusing to the Tablet that 
an organization with such an aim should 
have among its directors and interviewees 
any persons whose political philosophy is 
contrary to the American idea of democracy. 


There was another associate of Mr. 
Morris’ in the Youthbuilders’ Inc., who 
is deserving of mention if for no other 
reason than to illustrate that Mr. Morris 
is not the person to be entrusted with 
the job of investigating anything ques- 
tionable in the Government service. 
That man is David Seiferheld, a director 
of Youthbuilders, Inc., and treasurer of 
an organization known as the Interna- 
tional Coordination Council. This lat- 
ter organization of which Dr. Frank 
Kingdon, also of Youthbuilders, Inc., 
was the chairman, and Edward C. Car- 
ter cf Institute of Pacific Relations 
fame, was the vice chairman, had a 
collection of foreign representatives 
that played a prominent, but silent and 
mystericus part in one of our largest 
wartime agencies. The Austrian repre- 
sentative was Franz Hoellering; the 
Italian representative was Carlo a’Prato 
and the German representatives were 
George Eliasberg and Paul Hagan. All 
of these, together with Marya Blow of 
the radio committee of the Internea- 
tional Coordination Council, found their 
way into the Office of War Information 
through an organization known as Short 
Wave Research, a group created by the 
officials of the International Coordina- 
tion Council, including David Seiferheid. 
The story of Short Wave Research and 
its influence on the Office of War Infor- 
mation would fill a book of no small 
proportions. Inasmuch as Mr. Morris 
was chairman of the board of directors 
of Youthbuilders, Inc., and Mr. Seifer- 
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held was a member of that board, Mr. 
Morris surely would not be qualified to 
investigate any activity that involved 
Mr. Seiferheld or any other person con- 
nected with such organizations as the 
International Coordination Council. 

Another associate of Mr. Morris in 
Youthbuilders, Inc., is Mrs. Johanna M. 
Lindlof, who, according to the Daily 
Worker of January 5, 1949, attacked the 
procedures of the New York Board of 
Education in its loyalty investigation of 
teachers. 

There are several more of Mr. Mor- 
ris’ associates in the organization known 
as Youthbuilders, Inc.: 

Frank E. Carlson, Jr., who, according 
to the Daily Worker of November 24, 
1947, signed a telegram to New York 
Congressmen asking them to oppose con- 
tempt citations for the Hollywood 
writers. Carlson was also a member of 
the executive board of the New York 
Committee of the Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare, often referred to as 
the white-collar section of the Commu- 
nist Party; 

Hubert T. Delaney, a member of the 
Council on African Affairs, member of 
the board of directors of the George 
Washington Carver School, member of 
the lawyers’ committee of the Medical 
Bureau and North American Com- 
mittee To Aid Spanish Democracy, all of 
which have been cited by the Attorney 
General as Communist organizations; 

Anna Arnold Hedgeman, a member of 
the national committee of the Ameri- 
can League for Feace and Democracy, 
also cited by the Attorney General as a 
Communist-front organization; 

Mrs. Saba Holbrook, executive director 
of Youthbuilders, Inc., and associated 
with the American Youth Congress, cited 
by the Attorney General as a Commu- 
nist-front organization. 

Time does not allow for a more de- 
tailed explanation of the operations of 
Youthbuilders, Inc., but I believe I have 
given enough to show that Mr. Morris is, 
as the gentleman from Michigan, Con- 
gressman Potter, said, “either naive to 
the extreme or a soft-headed idealist 
whose judgment is most poor.” 

All of this does not answer the ques- 
tion as to what is behind the appoint- 
ment of these so-called Republicans to 
do a job of housecleaning for the Demo- 
crat administration. Is it because Mr. 
Morris considers himcelf a Lincoln Re- 
publican that automatically qualifies 
him for such a position, or was it because 
the Attorney General was well aware of 
the past and present affiliations of Mr. 
Morris and considered him to be the 
appropriate type for the job? Is the 
American public going to be treated with 
another dose of Amerasia? 

ere we have the case of a man se- 
lected to do a job of housecleaning for 
the administration. When his suitabil- 
ity is questioned because of his associa- 
tions and affiliations he flatly denies any 
connection with Communist-front or- 
ganizations. The record provided here 
proves otherwise. 

Mr. Speaker, the selection of Mr. New- 
bold Morris to clean up corruption in 
government is an insult to the intelli- 
gence of the American people and the 
Congress of the United States. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Davis of Georgia and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Linp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio in two instances, in 
each to include a newspaper editorial. 

Mr. WrInsTEap and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. Price in four instances, in each to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Ramsay and to include a copy of 
a letter from the Secretary of the Army 
to the Honorable Cart VINSON and a copy 
of a letter to the Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Rooney and to include an edito- 
rial appearing in the Atlantic City 
Press. 

Mr. Fenton and to include an edito- 
rial. 

Mr. O’Hara in three instances, in one 
to include an address by Judge J. R. 
Jackson, notwithstanding the fact that 
it exceeds the limit and is estimated by 
the Public Printer to cost $196, and in 
the other two to include newspaper ma- 
terial. 

Mr. KEarNEyY and to include an edito- 
rial. 

Mr. SHEEHAN and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Jackson of California in two in- 
stances, to include in one a speech by 
Assistant Secretary of State Miller, and 
in the other an editorial appearing in 
the Peoria Star. 

Mr. BeaMeEr and to include an editorial 
appearing in the Muncie Star. 


Mr. Apair and to include a newspaper 


editorial. 

Mr. Bussey and to include newspaper 
articles. 

Mr. Pouvtson in two instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. TeaGvuE in two instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter, notwith- 
standing in one instance the cost is esti- 
mated by the Public Printer to be $231. 

Mr. Patten and to include an edito- 
rial. 

Mr. Patterson (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts). 

Mr. McGrecor (at the request of Mr. 
Vorys). 

Mr. Reece of Tennessee and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. CANFIELD and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. DONDERO. 

Mr. HaGcen and to include newspaper 
articles and editorials. 

Mr. MEADER and to include an edito- 
rial from the Saginaw News entitled 
“Auto Quotas Not Needed.” 

Mr. SHAFER in three instances, 

Mr. Ropino (at the request of Mr. 
Mourpock) and to include the verbatim 
report of the program at the marking 
of the grave of Constantino Brumidi 
yesterday. 

Mr. Keocu and to include an address 
of the corporation counsel of the city of 
New York. 

Mr. SPENCE and to include a letter re- 
ceived by him from Hon. Michael Di- 
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Salle, former Director of Price Stabiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. Garmatz (at the request of Mr. 
SraccErs) and to include an article. 

Mr. Van ZanpT (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) and to include an editorial. 

Mr. BAKEWELL (at the request of Mr. 
KEATING) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Mappen and to include a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Lithuanian League 
of Lake County, Ind. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio and to include an 
address delivered by Hon. JaMzes T. PaT- 
TERSON over radio station WTIC. 

Mr. DurHam and to include a speech 
delivered by David F. Austin entitled 
“Mobilization and the Free Market,” 
notwithstanding the fact that it exceeds 
the limit and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $224. 

Mr. McGurtre (at the request of Mr. 
BaRTLETT) and to include an address by 
Senator BENTON. 

Mr. RooSEveEtt (at the request of Mr. 
BarTLETT) in three instances and to in- 
clude letters, articles, and editorials. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. MERRow (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), indefinitely, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. HERTER (at the request of Mr. Hes- 
SELTON), for today, on account of illness. 

Mr. CorBEett (at the request of Mr. 
FutTon), indefinitely, on account of 
illness, 


oo —————— 
SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


S.56. An act for the relief of Francis 
Kueen San Thu, Mary Luke Thu, Catherine 
Thu, Victoria Thu, and Anne Bernadette 
Thu; 

8.211. An act for 
Enriquez; 

S. 440. An act for the relief of Evangelos 
and Michael Dumas; 

S. 544. An act for the relief of Joseph Ros- 
sabi, Corrine Rossabi, Mayer Rossabi, and 
Morris Rossabi; 

S. 607. An act for the relief of Adam Styka 
and Wanda Engeman Styka; 

S.740. An act for the relief of Albert 
Walton; 

8.750. An act for the relief of Edward 
Chi-Kan Lam; 

S.811. An act for the relief of Mitsuko 
Sakata Lord; 

S. 821. An act for the relief of Wong Woo, 
also known as William Curtis; 

8.904. An act for the relief of Roy Y, 
Shiomi; 

8.1133. An act for the relief of Sophie 
Strauss; 

8.1256. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Ann Koppius; 

S. 1359. An act for the relief of Virgine 
Zartarian (also known as Vergin Zartarian); 

S. 1401..An act for the relief of Lore A. M. 
Hennessey; 

S. 1462. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Boris Tchertkoff; 

S. 1560. An act for the relief of Camilla 
Pintos; 

8.1683. An act for the relief of Carlos 
Tannoya; 

8.1839. An act for the relief of Willy 
Giroud; 


the relief of Maria 
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S. 1844. An act for the relief of Panagiotis 
Carvelas; 

S. 2054. An act for the relief of Tomizo 
Naito; 

S.2119. An act for the relief of Claudia 
Tanaka; 

8.2172. An act for the relief of 
Takamine; and 

S. 2271. An act for the relief of Caroli Ann 
Hutchins (Sybille Schubert). 


Mieko 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WOODROW W. JONES. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, February 21, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1182. A letter from the Assistant Secretary, 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, trans- 
mitting the official report of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters for the year 
19£1; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

1183. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled, “A bill to amend the act 
of July 12, 1950 (Public Law 609, 8lst Cong.), 
as amended, so as to extend free mailing 
privileges to members of the Armed Forces 
of foreign nations serving under the United 
Nations command in Korea on a reciprocal 
basis, and for other purposes’’; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

1184. A letter from the Secretary, Pacific 
Marine Fisheries Commission, transmitting 
tthe Fourth Annual Report of the Pacific 
Marine Pisheries Commission for the year 
1951 in compliance with section 2 of Public 
Law 232, Eightieth Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Pisheries. 

1185. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report on the activi- 
ties of, expenditures by, and donations to 
the Bureau of Mines, Anthracite Research 
Laboratory constructed at Schuylkill Haven, 
Pa., pursuant to the act of December 18, 
1942 (56 Stat. 1056); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1186. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting the annual report of the 
retirement system of the American National 
Red Cross for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1951, pursuant to the act of Congress ap- 
proved January 5, 1905 (33 Stat., p. 599), en- 
titled, “An act to incorporate the American 
National Red Cross’, as amended; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1187. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting the annual report of the 
American National Red Cross for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1951, pursuant to an 
act of Congress approved January 5, 1935 
(33 Stat., p. 599), entitled “An act to in- 
corporate the American National Red Cross,” 
as amended; to the Committee on Poreign 
Affairs.: 

1188. A letter from the President, Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting a draft of three proposed 
joint resolutions relating to the inaugura- 
tion of the President-elect in January 1953; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

1189. A letter from the President, Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled, “A bill to amend the act en- 
titled ‘An act to provide for a tax on motor- 
vehicle ‘fuels sold within the District of 
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Columbia, and for other purposes,’ approved 
April 23, 1924, as amended, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FISHER: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 1710. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army to convey certain road 
right-of-way easements in De Kalb and Put- 
nam Counties, Tenn., to the State of Ten- 
nessee; without amendment (Rept. No. 1382), 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 4444. A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to convey to the city 
of Macon, Ga., a parcel of land in the said 
city of Macon, containing 2 acres, more or 
less; without amendment (Rept. No. 1383). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BENTSEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4794. A bill to facili- 
tate the development of building materials 
in Alaska through the removal of volcanic 
ash from portions of Katmai National Monu- 
ment, Alaska, and for other purposes: with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1384). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. DURHAM: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 4796. A bill to retrocede to the 
State of North Carolina concurrent juris- 
diction ove~ a highway at Fort Bragg, N. C.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1385). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 4897. A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to surrender and con- 
vey to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
certain rights of access in and to Chelsea 
Street in the city of Boston, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1386). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 4965. A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to sell and convey to 
Sam Arvanitis and George Arvanitis a parcel 
of land consisting of one-quarter acre, more 
or less, situated at the naval ammunition 
and net depot, Seal Beach, Calif.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1387). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 5698. A bill to amend 
the act of September 25, 1950, so as to pro- 
vide that the liability of the town of Mills, 
Wyo., to furnish sewerage service under such 
act shall not extend to future construction 
by the United States; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1388). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. REDDEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4801. A bill to enable 
the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii to 
authorize the Board of Supervisors cf the 
city and county of Honolulu to issue certain 
bonds for flood-control purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1389). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. REDDEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4802. A bill to enable 
the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii to 
authorize the Board of Supervisors of the 
city and county of Honolulu to issue certain 
public improvement bonds; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1390). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 
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Mr. REDDEN: Commitee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4923. A bill to enable 
the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii to 
authorize the Board of Supervisors of the 
city and county of Honolulu to issue certain 
bonds for the construction of the Kalihi tun- 
nel and its approach roads; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1391). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. REDDEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 5071. A bill to enable 
the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii to 
authorize the county of Maui, T. H., to issue 
public improvement bonds for the construc- 
tion of fiood-control projects on Iao stream; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1392). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. REDDEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 5072. A bill to enable 
the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii to 
authorize the county of Maui, T. H., to issue 
public improvement bonds for the construc- 
tion of new public-school buildings; with- 
out amendment (Rept. 1393). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. REDDEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 5386. A bill to enable 
the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii to 
authorize the city and county of Honolulu, a 
municipal corporation of the Territory of 
Hawaii, to issue bonds for acquisition of real 
property for public-school purposes and for 
construction and replacement of buildings 
for public-school purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1394). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 4337. A bill to authorize certain 


easement, land, and other property transac- 
tions, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1895). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. CHATHAM: Committee on Foreign 


Affairs. H. R. 6661. A bill to amend the 
Foreign Service Buildings Act, 1926; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1396). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


ADVERSE REPORTS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, 


Mr. RICHARDS: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. House Resolution 514. Resolution 
directing the Secretary of State to transmit 
to the House information relating to any 
agreements made by the President of the 
United States and the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain during their recent conversa- 
tions (Rept. No. 1381). Ordered to be 
printed. 


LE a 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H. R. 6718. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide that veterans of 
World War II who died during the 5-year 
period immediately following their separa- 
tion from the active military or naval serv- 
ices shall be deemed fully insured individ- 
uals; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 6719. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that individ- 
uals may elect not to receive old-age and 
survivors insurance coverage with respect 
to self-employment, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 6720. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds to assist the States and 
Territories in extending and improving their 
program of health instruction, safety in- 
struction, and physical education, for chil- 
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dren of school age; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 
By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. R. 6721. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion and operation of facilities for experi- 
ments in underground gasification of coal 
and lignite, oil shale, and other carbonaceous 
deposits to promote the national defense and 
increase the energy and chemical resources 
of the Nation; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McGUIRE: 

H. R. 6722. A bill to designate the Bureau 
of Mines of the Department of the Interior 
as the official agency for regulation of fire- 
works in interstate commerce and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. R. 6723. A bill to approve contracts ne- 
gotiated with the Gering and Fort Laramie 
irrigation district, the Goshen irrigation dis- 
trict, and the Pathfinder irrigation district, 
and to authorize their execution; to author- 
ize the execution of contracts with indi- 
vidual water right contractors on the North 
Platte Federal reclamation project and with 
the Northport irrigation district, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RANKIN (by request) : 

H. R. 6724. A bill to authorize the transfer 
of hospitals and related facilities between 
the Veterans’ Administration and the. De- 
partment of Defense, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RHODES: 

H. R. 6725. A bill to provide for payment 
of overtime to postal employees during the 
month of December; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

H. R. 6726. A bill to authorize aid to needy 
American nationals in connection with their 
repatriation from foreign countries, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas (by re- 
quest) : 

H. R. 6727. A bill to increase the rates of 
service-connected death compensation pay- 
able to widows and children of persons who 
served in the active military or naval serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SADLAK: 

H. R. 6728. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Connecticut 
River flood-control compact; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FURCOLO: 

H. R. 6729. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Connecticut 
River flood-control compact; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. J. Res. 386. Joint resolution to continue 
in effect certain statutory provisions for the 
duration of the national emergency pro- 
claimed December 16, 1950, and 6 months 
thereafter, notwithstanding the termination 
of the existing state of war; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHATHAM: 

H. J. Res. 387. Joint resolution changing 
the name of the Blue Ridge Parkway to 
the Robert L. Doughton Parkway; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. J. Res. 388. Joint resolution to provide 
for the rehabilitation and preservation for 
the public benefit of the Federal Hall Me- 
morial; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. REDDEN: 

H. J. Res. 389. Joint resolution making an 
appropriation for the construction of three 
unfinished portions of the Blue Ridge Park- 
way in North Carolina in order to connect 
existing finished portions of said parkway; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. GOODWIN: Memorial of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature memorializing Congress 
to enact legislation providing funds for pub- 
lic-works projects for the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Also, memorial of the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature memorializing the Congress to adopt 
the Edwards perpetual calendar; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature memorializing Congress to enact leg- 
islation to reduce to 63 years the age for eligi- 
bility for old-age assistance; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HESELTON: Memorial of the Gen- 
eral Court of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts memorializing Congress to enact 
legislation providing funds for public-works 
projects for the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, memorial of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts memorial- 
izing the Congress of the United States to 
adopt the Edwards perpetual calendar; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 2 

Also, memorial of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives favoring increase of 
bicycle importation tariff; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts memorial- 
izing Congress to enact legislation to reduce 
to 63 years the age for eligibility for old-age 
assistance; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: Memo- 
rial of the General Court of Massachusetts 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to adopt the Edwards perpetual cal- 
endar; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the General Court of 
Massachusetts memorializing Congress to en- 
act legislation providing funds for public- 
works projects for the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 

Also, memorial of the General Court of 
Massachusetts memorializing Congress to en- 
act legislation to reduce to 63 years the age 
for eligibility for old-age assistance; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts favoring in- 
crease of bicycle importation tariff; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Massachusetts memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States to adopt the Edwards per- 
petual calendar; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation providing funds 
for public-works projects for the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation to reduce to 63 
years the age for eligibility for old-age as- 
sistance; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

..lso, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, favoring increase of 
bicycle importation tariff; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Georgia, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to call a convention for the purpose of con- 
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sidering an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States relative to taxes on in- 
comes, inheritances and gifts; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Georgia, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to call a convention for the purpose of pro- 
posing an amendment to article 6, clause 2, 
of the Constitution of the United States re- 
lating to treaty making powers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 6730. A bill for the relief of Giorgio 

Polifione; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 6731. A bill for the relief of N. A. G. L. 
Moerings, Mrs. Bertha Johanna Krayenbrink 
Moerings, and Lambertus Karel Aloysius Josef 
Moerings; ‘to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: 

H. R. 6732. A bill for the relief of the alien 
Tlona Lindelof; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska: 

H. R. 6733. A bill for the relief of John 
Nicholas Christodoulias; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERTER: 

H. R. 6734. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jacob 

L. Grund; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JACKSON of California: 

H. R. 6735. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Micheline Beaudoin Harby; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 6736. A bill for the relief of Charles 
H. Denny and Dorothy Mae Denny, his wife; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANTAFF: 

Hi. R. 6737. A bill for the relief of Filippo 
Del Guidice; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 6738. A bill for the relief of Mary Fox; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 6739. A bill for the relief of Pred- 
erick Arnold Eickhoff; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NICHOLSON: 

H. R. 6740. A bill for the relief of Augusto 
Inacio de Medeiros; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’HARA: 

H. R. 6741. A bill for the relief of Nabiha 
Elias Audi, also known as N. E. Audi; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6742. A bill for the relief of Nabiha 
Elias Audi, also known as N. E. Audi; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. R. 6743. A bill for the relief of Emiko 

Boku; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SIEMINSKT: 

H. R. 6744. A bill for the relief of Stanley 
Dankowski; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 6745. A bill for the relief of Jo- 
seph Cieplinski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 6746. A bill for the relief of Lucas 
Albert Horvath; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois: 

H. R. 6747. A bill for the relief of Chieko 

Pujimoto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: 

H. R. 6748. A bill for the relief of Nadeem 
Tannous and Mrs. Jamile Tannous; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

564. Mr. MILLER of Maryland presented a 
petition of 18 citizens of Chestertown, Md., 
in favor of legislation to prohibit alcoholic 
beverage advertising over the radio and tele- 
vision and in magazines and newspapers, 
which was referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 


TuursbAy, Fepruary 21, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 
10, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, whose love for Thy 
children across all human barriers 
reaches to the ends of the earth: In the 
golden glory of a new day Thou grantest 
us the high privilege of faring forth to 
be laborers together with Thee in the 
coronation of goodness. We would of- 
fer ourselves as the instruments through 
which may be answered the petition of 
the prayer we bring: Thy kingdom come. 
We wait now for Thy henediction that 
we may face whatever the day brings, in 
the gladness of Thy guidance, in the joy 
of Thy service, and in the solemn reali- 
zation that we are indeed our brother’s 
Keeper. 

We pray for the leaders of the Na- 
tion in these tempestuous days, and es- 
pecially those who serve in this body. 
Give them kind hearts, clear thought, 
and quiet faith. Among ourselves and 
in our dealing with all the peoples of the 
world, in nations great and small, may 
we be so transparently just and fair that 
falsehood and every evil that shuns the 
light may be banished by the truth 
which makes men free. We ask it in 
the name of that One who is the truth, 
and the way, and the life. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFarianp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, February 20, 1952, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill S. 1244) to amend the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950 to except the 
Territory of Alaska from certain re- 
strictions upon the making of Federal 
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contributions, and to amei.d the provi- 
sions thereof relating to the taking of 
oaths by certain civil-defense personnel. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed Lis signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 314) 
designating September 17 of each year 
as Citizenship Day, and it was signed 
by the Vice President. 


RETURN OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I take 
pleasure in stating, as minority leader, 
that we are delighted to see the distin- 
guished Vice President, the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate, back from his re- 
cent stay in the hospital. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. I thank the 
Senator from New Hampshire. I am 
very glad to be back. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. Brinces, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MILLIKIN was 
excused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate today and tomorrow. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. CAIN was excused from at- 
tendance on sessions of the Senate on 
Monday and Tuesday of next week. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to transact routine business, 
without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a list of papers and documents on 
the files of several departments and 
agencies of the Government which are 
not needed in the conduct of business 
and have no permanent value or histor- 
ical interest, and requesting action look- 
ing to their disposition, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred ‘to a 
Joint Select Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Papers in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
JoHNsTon of South Carolina and Mr. 
LANGER members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

Resolutions adopted by the Associated 
Townsend Clubs of Orange County, Orla 
Vista, and the Daytona Beach Towsend Club 
No. 2, and the senior citizens of eastern Volu- 
sia County, Daytona Beach, both in the State 
of Florida, favoring the enactment of the 
so-called Townsend plan, to provide old-age 
assistance; to the Committee on Finance, 
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MANAGEMENT OF WATER AT LAKE DAR- 
LING, N. DAK.—RESOLUTION OF MOUSE 
RIVER CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
TOWNER, N. DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
Mouse River Cattlemen’s Association, of 
Towner, N. Dak., relating to the man- 
agement of the water at Lake Darling. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas, at a directors meeting of this as- 
sociation on January 28, 1952, the directors 
hereby go on record as being in favor of 
better management of water at Lake Darling 
to avoid untimely releases of water at Lake 
Darling and provide a more uniform runoff 
from water of Lake Darling Dam to reduce 
flood damage to irrigated hay land in Jower 
Souris area as well as other meadows, build- 
ings, and property; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this as- 
sociation be authorized to present this reso- 
lution to the Honorable William Langer, the 
Honorable Milton E. Young, and Wildlife 
Service. 

MowusE RIvER CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, 
By LEONARD JORGENSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


RESOLUTIONS OF GENERAL COURT OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcEe], and myself, I present for ap- 
propriate reference and printing in the 
Recorp four resolutions adopted by the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. The resolutions favor 
the enactment of legisiation to reduce to 
63 years the age for eligibility for old- 
age assistance; increase of tariff on im- 
ported bicycles; adoption of the Edwards 
perpetual calendar, and funds for public 
works projects for the Commonweath of 
Massachusetts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tions will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, under the rule, printed in 
the REcorD. 


To the Committee on Finance: 


“Resolutions memoralizing Congress to en- 
act legislation to reduce to 63 years the 
age for eligibility for old-age assistance 


“Whereas many inhabitants of the Com- 
monwealth who have attained the age of 63 
years are in need of old-age assistance; and 

“Whereas the provisions of Federal law 
relative to old-age assistance are inadequate 
to care for such persons: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the general court of Massa- 
chusetts hereby urges the Members of Con- 
gress from this State to take immediate 
action to the end that legislation may be 
enacted which will make possible the grant- 
ing of old-age assistance to persons who have 
attained the age of 63 years; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 


February 21 


“In house of representatives, 
February 4, 1952. 
“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
“Clerk. 
“In senate, adopted in concurrence Febru- 
ary 11, 1952. 


adopted 


“IRVING N. HAYDEN, 
“Clerk.” 


ae 


“Resolutions favoring increase of bicycle 
importation tariff 


“Whereas the bicycle industry represents 
the backbone of business in several small 
towns and represents considerable business 
to several cities within the Commonwealth; 
and 

“Whereas many bicycles are being made 
and brought into the United States from 
several foreign countries; and 

“Whereas the rates of pay in these coun- 
tries for the fabrication of materials and the 
building of the bicycles is greatly less than 
the prevailing rates in the United States, 
therefore making it impossible for the manu- 
facturer in this country to compete in this 
business: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives hereby strongly protests 
any tariff reduction and favors an increase 
on the bicycle importation tariff; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of state 
to the Members of Congress from this 
Commonwealth. 

“House of representatives, adopted Feb- 
ruary 12, 1952. 

“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
“Clerk,” 


To the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


“Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to adopt the Edwards 
perpetual calendar 


“Whereas the perpetual calendar, also 
known as the Edwards perpetual calendar, 
has received considerable favorable com- 
ment for many years, resulting in ‘ts strong 
endorsement and advocation of its adoption 
as a more suitable international civil calen- 
dar; and 

“Whereas its originator, Willard E. Ed- 
wards, a native of Massachusetts, has caused 
to be introduced a resolve in the national 
House of Representatives, which if adopted, 
would authorize the President to urge upon 
the Government of the nations of the world 
at appropriate conferences that may be held 
and/or sessions of the United Nations and/ 
or other international bodies, that the Ed- 
wards perpetual calendar be adopted, effec- 
tive New Year’s Day, 1956: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts urge the Congress of the United 
States to adopt the resolve introduced by the 
said Willard E. Edwards in the House of 
Representatives; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of Congress and to the Members there- 
of from Massachusetts. 

“In senate, adopted February 4, 1952. 

“IrnvING N. HAYDEN, 
“Clerk. 

“In house of. representatives, adopted in 
concurrence February 6, 1952. 

“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
“Clerk,” 

To the Committee on Public Works: 
“Resolutions memorializing Congress to en- 

act legislation providing funds for public 

works projects for the Commonwealth of 

Massachusetts 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby petitions the Congress of 
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the United States to enact legislation to pro- 
vide funds for public works projects for the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officers of each 
branch of Congress and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 

“In house of representatives, 
February 4, 1952. 

“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
“Clerk. 

“In senate, adopted in concurrence Feb- 

ruary 11, 1952. 


adopted 


“IrRvING N. HAYDEN, 
“Clerk.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

S. 1828. A bill to exempt certain civilian 
employees of the Department of Defense from 
the laws governing the employment, removal, 
classification, pay, retirement, leave, and dis- 
ability and death compensations of Federal 
officers and employees; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1206). P 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

S. 1429. A bill to prohibit the transporta- 
tion in interstate or foreign commerce of 
lethal munitions except when movement is 
arranged for, or on behalf of, the United 
States of America or an instrumentality 
thereof; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1207). 

By Mr. HUNT, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

S. 1836. A bill to amend the act approved 
March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 1045, 1057, ch. 422), 
so as to provide for the appointment by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia of 
special policemen, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1210); 

S. 2388. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An. act to create a board of accountancy 
for the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved February 17, 1923; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1209); and 

H. R. 5235. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to make such studies and investigations 
deemed necessary concerning the location 
and construction of a bridge over the Poto- 
mac River, and ‘or other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1208). 


NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING CORPS 
ACT—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services, I re- 
port favorably, with an amendment, the 
bill (S. 2441) to provide for the admin- 
istration and discipline of the National 
Security Training Corps, and for other 
purposes, and I submit a report (No. 
1205) thereon. This is the universal 
military training bill. The committee 
has given it diligent and exhaustive 
study, and I am confident it has reported 
@ bill which the Senate can support. The 
committee unanimously ordered the bill 
reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and the bill will be placed 
on the calendar. 
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CITATION OF ROGER SIMKINS FOR CON- 
TEMPT OF SENATE—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
I report an original resolution, citing 
Roger Simkins for contempt of the Sen- 
ate, and I submit a report (No. 1211) 
thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the resolution will 
be placed on the calendar. 

The resolution (S. Res. 281) was placed 
on the calendar, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the District of 
Columbia Committee of the Senate as to 
the refusal of Roger Simkins to answer a 
series of pertinent questions before a subcor- 
mittee of the said District of Columbia 
Committee, together with all of the facts 
in connection therewith, under seal of the 
Senate, to the United States attorney for 
the District of Columbia; to the end that 
the said Roger Simkins may be proceeded 
against in the manner and form provided 
by law. 


CITATION OF EMMITT WARRING FOR 
CONTEMPT OF SENATE—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
I report an original resolution, citing 
Emmitt Warring for contempt of the 
Senate, and I submit a report (No, 1212) 
thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the resolution will 
be placed on the calendar. 

The resolution (S. Res. 282) was placed 
on the calendar, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the District of 
Columbia Committee of the Senate as to 
the refusal of Emmitt Warring to answer a 
series of pertinent questions before a sub- 
committee of the said District of Columbia 
Committee, together with all of the facts 
in connection therewith, under seal of the 
Senate, to the United States attorney for 
the District of Columbia; to the end that 
the said Emmitt Warring may be proceeded 
against in the manner and form provided by 
law. 


a 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. LEHMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. MAGNUSON, and Mr. 
HUMPHREY): 

8.2705. A bill to extend and improve the 
old-age and survivors insurance system; to 
provide permanent and total disability in- 
surance and rehabilitation benefits, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Finance, 

(See the remarks of Mr. LEHMaNn when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 2706. A bill for the relief of Sister Julie 
Schuler; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2707. A bill for the relief of Abdul Mot- 
lib; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. FERGUSON: 

8. 2708. A bill for the relief of Alick Bhark; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY (for himself and 
Mr. Hunt): 

8.2709. A bill to amend subsections (a) 
and (b) of Section 9 of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 2710. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent in fee to Har- 
riet Walks Over Ice; and 

S. 2711. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent in fee to Frank 
Takes Gun; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

8.2712. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, to subject 
freight forwarders to the requirement for ob- 
taining certificates of public convenience and 
necessity, and to make applicable to freight 
forwarders the uniform provisions of the law 
concerning combinations and consolidations 
of carriers; and 

8.2713. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, to provide more 
definite standards for determining who is 
entitled to exemption from part IV of said 
act as an association of shippers or a ship- 
pers’ agent; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 2714. A bill to provide for assistance to 
State Agencies administering labor laws in 
their efforts to promote, establish, and main- 
tain safe work places and practices in indus- 
try, thereby reducing human suffering and 
financial loss and increasing production 
through safeguarding available manpower; 
and 

S. 2715. A bill to provide assistance by the 
United States in the development of com- 
munity recreation programs, and for other 
Purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. JIHNSON of Colorado (for 
himself, Mr. O’Conor, and Mr. But- 
LER Of Maryland) : 

S. J. Res. 135. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to the State of Mary- 
land and Virginia and the District of Colum- 
bia to enter into a compact or agreément pro- 
viding for the unified regulation of common 
carriers transporting passengers by street 
railways and motor vehicles within certain 
areas of such States and the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AMENDMENTS OF 
1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], and in association with Repre- 
sentatives DINGELL, ROOSEVELT, JACKSON, 
and MITCHELL, of the House, I introduce 
an omnibus social security bill, which 
I send to the desk for appropriate refer- 
ence. 

Mr. President, my colleagues and I 
have been working on this bill for many 
months, together with many experts in 
the field of social security. We have also 
been working with Members of the House 
and a similar bill is being introduced in 
the House today. 
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I ask unanimous consent that a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of this bill, en- 
titled the Social Security Act of 1952, 
designed to encompass the present, prac- 
tical goals of social security, together 
with a joint statement by the sponsors 
in the Senate and in the House be 
printed in the Recorp at this point, along 
with a summary of the provisions of the 
bill. I request that the summary and 
the section-by-section analysis be print- 
ed following the joint statement, in that 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, withou: objection, the matters pre- 
sented by the Senator from New York 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2705) to extend and im- 
prove the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system; to provide permanent and 
total disability insurance and rehabili- 
tation benefits, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Lenman (for himself 
and other Senators), was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

The matters presented by Mr. LEHMAN 
are as follows: 

Joint STATEMENT By SENATORS LEHMAN, 
HUMPHREY, MURRAY, AND MAGNUSON AND BY 
REPRESENTATIVES DINGELL, ROOSEVELT, JACK- 
£ON, AND MITCHELL, ON INTRODUCTION OF 
SoctaLt Security Act or 1952 
We are today introducing simultaneously 

in the Senate and House, an omnibus social- 

security bill, entitled the Social Security Act 
of 1952, designed to bring the social-security 
system now in effect into line with the 

realities of 1952. 


This omnibus bill defines the present goals 
for social security in the United States. It 
would make our social-security system not a 


perfect system, but a better system, a 
sounder, more just and more comprehensive 
system. 

It does not provide for coverage for every- 
body, as a perfect social-security system 
would, nor for coverage for every hazard, as 
some believe desirable, but merely for broader 
coverage than now exists, and for benefits 
more nearly approaching the minimum 
standards required to assure the basic neces- 
sities of life to those reaching the age of 
retirement, after a lifetime of useful work. 

The object of this bill is to move further 
in the direction of banishing the paralyzing 
fear of insecurity now inherent in our highly 
organized, mechanized, and interdependent 
economy. 

It would do this first by increasing the 
level of social insurance benefits. Then it 
would grant protection against permanent 
and total disability, and against temporary 
disability. It would also encourage the re- 
habilitation of the disabled. 

Finally, this bill proposed to extend the 
coverage of social security to numerous 
groups of our citizens who are not now cov- 
ered, including members of the Armed Forces, 
farm owners, farm workers, domestics, and 
certain groups of Government employees. 
The total additional number of our people 
estimated to be covered by the provisions of 
this bill is 11,000,000. 

In short, the object of this bill is to grant 
social-security protection to more of our 
citizens and to assure all participants in the 
social-security system that, as far as is pos- 
sible and practicable, they are to be protected 
against the hazards which constitute the 
basic ingredients of insecurity—injury, 
chronic illness, and old age. 

We believe that these new steps in social 
security are altogether necessary, as well as 
désirahbie. 
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We believe that our citizens can best con- 
tribute to the national welfare, and can best 
participate in the epic struggle for freedom 
which today grips the world if they are 
secure in their own lives. If basic fear can 
be banished from the American family 
hearth, freedom will have a fuller and deeper 
meaning than it has ever had before. 

The concept of social security has become 
completely accepted as part of the American 
way of life. The omnibus bill now being in- 
troduced seeks merely to make social securi- 
ty more generally available to more people, 
and with more reasonable benefits, geared to 
changes in the wage structure and standard 
of living in this country. 

Nearly $2,000,000,000 in old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits was paid during 
1951. About 4,500,000 people—retired work- 
ers and their wives, and the dependents of 
workers who died—were receiving these ben- 
efits at the end of the year. Covered workers 
and employers paid contributions of nearly 
$3,500,000,000 into the Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Trust Fund during 1951, and about 
62,000,000 persons were insured under the 
program at the end of the year. 

With the proposed improvements, the old- 
age and survivors insurance system can make 
an even greater contribution to our demo- 
cratic way of life. These improvements, as 
to (1) coverage, (2) level of benefits, and 
(3) provision for (a) permanent and total 
disability, and (b) temporary disability, are 
summarized as follows: 


1. COVERAGE 


Our bill would provide additional insur- 
ance protection for almost 11,000,000 persons 
during the course of a year. As of December 
1951, somewhat more than 7,500,000 people 
in 1 week were engaged in occupations which 
would be newly covered by the terms of this 
omnibus bill. 

Farm operators would be brought in un- 
der the same provisions already put into 
effect for the self-employed persons covered 
by the 1950 amendments. Coverage of the 
additional farm and domestic workers would 
be accomplished by removing the present re- 
quirements as to the length of time they 
must work for an employer before they are 
covered. 

Under our bill, the farm or domestic work- 
er who is paid at least $50 in cash by one 
employer in a calendar quarter would have 
his wages from that employer credited to his 
social security account. In addition to pro- 
viding insurance protection for more work- 
ers, the elimination of the “regularity” test 
would make it easier for employers to deter- 
mine whether the worker was covered by the 
program. 

Several groups of governmental employees 
who desire coverage under the system would 
also be brought in, including certain em- 
ployees in the field service of the Post Office 
Department, employees of State or local in- 
stitutions of higher education, and local 
Housing Authority employees. Members of 
the Wisconsin State retirement system would 
be permitted to obtain coverage under exist- 
ing arrangements for covering State and local 
employees. 

In addition, the bill would extend social- 
security protection to the members of our 
Armed Forces. Present law gives social- 
security credit for only that military serv- 
ice which was performed during World War 
II—that is, the period from September 1940 
to July 1947. Under our bill, military serv- 
ice after World War II and in the future 
would also count toward old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance benefits. The millions of 
noncareer servicemen spend only a few years 
in military service and rely for their basic 
retirement and surivivor protection on the 
social-security coverage they have before and 
after the relatively short period of military 
service. Under existing provisions, their 
military service creates a gap in coverage 
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which leads to interruption and permanent 
impairment of their social-security protec- 
tion. The need for closing this gap is high- 
lighted by the existing military situation. 
The bill would thus restore to servicemen the 
opportunity to maintain the rights to social- 
security protection which they would have 
had in civilian employment. 


2. BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


The proposed bill revises the benefit com- 
putation provisions so as to make the benefit 
payments more realistic in terms of present- 
day price and wage levels. Increased bene- 
fits are needed for both present and future 
beneficiaries. Prices have risen since the 
1950 amendments were enacted cutting down 
the value of the benefit increases provided 
by those amendments. 

This is due not only to the fact that wages 
have risen in the last several years but also 
because the changes in the benefit provisions 
made by the 1950 amendments did not take 
sufficient account of the rise of wage levels 
since 1939. This shortcoming will be ag- 
gravated as time goes on. 

The long-term trend of wages in this coun- 
try has been consistently upward. They will 
undoubtedly continue to rise in the future. 
It is of utmost importance that benefit levels 
be kept current with rising wage levels, so 
that benefits will represent a meaningful 
replacement of the money income lost by 
the worker and his family upon his retire- 
ment or at his death. The bill attacks this 
problem by making a number of important 
changes in the method of benefit computa- 
tion. 

First, it raises the limit on annual earn- 
ings that may be used in computing a per- 
son’s benefit amount. The maximum under 
present law is $3,600. The omnibus bill 
would increase this to $6,000. This would 
permit a worker to have up to $500 a month 
as the maximum average wage on which to 
base his benefit, in place of the present $300 
a month. With this change, all the annual 
earnings of about 97 percent of the con- 
tributors to the system would be creditable 
for benefit purposes. This change would re- 
store the relationship that existed in 1939 
under the old Social Security Act, when wage 
levels were much lower and the maximum 
credited under the act was $3,000. In that 
year, 97 percent of all covered workers had 
covered earnings of less than $3,000. 

Next, the bill takes account of the general 
rise in wage levels by amending the benefit 
formula. The construction of the formula 
has always been such that the b. nefit amount 
gives the largest proportionate replacement 
of average wage at the lowest wage levels. 
Under present law, the old-age insurance 
benefit replaces 50 percent of the first $100 
of average monthly wage plus 15 percent of 
the next $200. Under this formula, the rela- 
tively large replacement for persons with 
average wages of $100 or less is successively 
diminished for higher-paid earners, The in- 
dividual earning $150 a month receives, not a 
50-percent replacement but a 38-percent re- 
placement, and the man earning $300 re- 
ceives a benefit representing about 27 per- 
cent of his wages. The larger replacement 
at the lower wage levels is made because it 
is recognized that the lower the wage the 
smaller the margin for reduction of income 
in retirement. 

When the whole scale of wage payments 
moves upward, however, it is imperative that 
the scale of benefit replacements be moved 
upward too. To take a simplified example: 
If everyone who formerly earned $100 a 
month now earns $120 a month, the percent 
of wage replacement now provided at the 
$100 level should be made applicable at 
$120—that is, the replacement at $120 should 
be 50 percent. 

This example illustrates the principle of 
the revision in the formula provided by the 
bill. Instead of providing for a 50-percent 
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replacement of the first $100 and 15 percent 
of the remainder, the bill would give 50 per- 
cent of the first $120 and 15 percent of the 
remainder. The $120-a-month man who, 
under present law, gets a 44-percent replace- 
ment would get the 50-percent replacement. 
The benefit for a man with a $150 income 
would be 43 percent instead of 38 as at pres- 
ent, at $200 it would be 36 percent instead 
of 33, and at $300 it would be 29 instead of 
27. At $500 the replacement would be upped 
from the present 16 percent to 23 percent, 
as a combined result of the formula change 
and the increase in the maximum on earn- 
ings creditable under the act. 

Third, the bill restores the pre-1950 1 per- 
cent increment in the benefit amount for 
euch year of work in covered employment. 
Tais increment provision was included under 
the original Social Security Act and removed 
by the 1950 amendments. We feel that the 
proposed increment would provide a deserved 
aad desirable recognition of the greater con- 
tributions to the system of workers long 
covered by social security. As it is now, a 
person who works in covered employment for, 
say, 40 years will receive no larger benefit 
than one retiring in the near future after 
2 or 3 years of work, if the average monthly 
wage for the two is the same. Equity, there- 
fore, requires restoration of the increment. 

Finally, the bill makes a basic changé in 
the method of computing the average 
monthly wage on which the benefit is based. 
The present method of computing the aver- 
age is one of the factors preventing benefit 
amounts from keeping pace with rising wage 
levels. Under present provisions, a person’s 
average monthly wage is computed over his 
entire working lifetime. Such an average is 
not usually representative of the individual’s 
earnings at his full working capacity while 
regularly employed. It includes wages in the 
early working years when wage levels gen- 
erally may be much lower than at the time 
the worker retires some 40 years later. It 
includes part-time earnings which occur be- 
cause of periods of ill health or other inter- 
ruptions to employment. Under our bill the 
average would be computed over the worker’s 
best 10 consecutive years of covered earn- 
ings. Such a period is long enough to pro- 
vide a fair sample of the individual’s usual 
earnings experience when working full time. 
Its use will assure that the benefit amount 
will be related to his earnings at about the 
time that he actually becomes entitled to 
benefits. An individual’s best earnings years 
are likely to occur in the latter part of his 
working career and wage levels generally will 
tend to be higher. At the same time the use 
of the best 10 years will prevent arbitrary 
reductions in the benefit amounts that 
might occur if the benefit were to be based 
on a fixed time period such as the last 10 
years before retirement. 

The new benefit formula and average 
monthly wage provision would apply for 
most people coming on the rolls in the fu- 
ture. For those persons already on the rolls, 
the bill provides an automatic increase in 
benefit amount. This increase is calculated 
to bring such persons to a benefit level com- 
parable to that of persons who have the ad- 
vantage of the new computation. It will 
also be applicable in individual cases of ben- 
eficiaries coming on the rolls in the future 
if they vould lo better by having their wages 
computed on earnings since 1936 than under 
the revised formula. 

In addition to liberalizing benefit rates, 
the bill increases from $50 to $75 the amount 
beneficiaries under the age of 75 may earn 
in a month without suspension of their ben- 
efit payments. A corresponding change is 
made with respect to working in self- 
employment. When the $50 amount was set 
by the 1950 amendments, it was expected 
that it would prevent persons from drawing 
benefits while regularly employed on a full- 
time basis, but that it would at the same 
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time permit beneficiuries to engage in at 
least some part-time work without penalty. 
But with the general rise in wages rates, $50 
represents a smaller amount of part-time 
work. At today’s wage levels, $75 is a more 
appropriate figure. 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 

The most serious gap in the social-insur- 

ance system today is lack of protection 


' against long-term disability. Disability is 


at once the most crucial of economic risks 
and the one least provided for. It is more 
burdensome than old age, for it may come 
at a time when the responsibility for sup- 
port of a family is greatest. To a family, 
disablement of its breadwinner is financially 
more ruinous than death itself, for it adds 
a dependent to be taken care of—a depend- 
ent who may need extra care and incur extra 
expenses. Adequate insurance against long- 
term disability is not offered on a wide scale 
by private companies at prices the average 
worker can afford; nor is protection against 
such disability a feature of most private 
pension plans. Workmen’s compensation 
laws gerierally protect workers only in case 
of industrial accident and do not usually 
assure an income for the entire period of the 
disability. - 

About 5 percent of the civilian population 
between the ages of 14 and 65 are unable, 
on an average day of the year, to go about 
their regular duties because they are dis- 
abled. Over 2 percent have been disabled 
for 7 months or more, the duration of the 
disability increasing with age. Three- 
fourths of these were formerly in the labor 
force. These percentages represent a group 
which sorely needs the protection of social 
insurance. 

This bill would establish a program of 
insurance benefits for workers who become 
totally disabled and who are expected to 
remain disabled for a long period of time. 
Cash benefits would be payable to the dis- 
abled worker and to his dependents after 
a 6-month waiting period. They would be 
computed in the same way as retirement 
benefits, except that the maximum amount 
payable to the family unit would be some- 
what lower. In order to qualify, the worker 
must have a record of both recent and sub- 
stantial employment in covered work before 
the onset of his disability. This reserves 
the protection of the program for workers 
and their families who normally relied on 
employment covered by social security for 
their support, and who could be expected 
to be at work were it not for their disability. 
In addition to benefits for disable | workers 
and their dependents, the bill would also 
permit the payment of children’s benefits to 
continue past age 18 if the child is totally 
disabled. 

As part of this program, provision is made 
for the maintenance of the rights of disabled 
persons to old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits. Under present law, absence from 
covered work over an extended period, for 
whatever reason, inevitably results in a re- 
duction in the benefit amount payable upon 
retirement or death and in many cases dis- 
qualifies the individual from benefits alto- 
gether. Under this bill, a period of dis- 
ability would not count against the individ- 
ual in figuring his eligibility for or the 
amount of his old-age and survvors insur- 
ance benefits. In other words, his insurance 
and benefit status would be frozen for the 
period of his disability. Disabled workers 
already on the retirement rolls who were 
totally disabled for long periods before reach- 
ing age 65 could have their benefits recom- 
puted to exclude the period of their disability 
before reaching age 65 if they met the in- 
sured status requirements for such freezing 
at the time they become disabled. 

It would be wasteful of human resources 
and discouraging to the individuals involved, 
to assume that every person with a serious 
physical impairment is hopelessly incapaci- 
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tated for all time to come. Hence, another 
feature of the proposed disability insurance 
system is to provide for rehabilitation serv- 
ices. Many disabled persons can be returned 
to work through retraining or by careful 
placement in a job suited to their capaci- 
ties. Accordingly, the bill provides for re- 
habilitation services for workers receiving 
disability insurance benefits, for disabled 
workers receiving old-age insurance benefits, 
and for disabled children over 18 years of 
age receiving child’s itmsurance benefits, 
where it appears that such services would 
enable the individual to perform gainful 
work. Existing facilities in the States would 
be used for this purpose, but the cost of 
furnishing services would be borne by the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund. This is reasonable, since the 
savings to the fund by the return of bene- 
ficiaries to work would tn most instances, be 
many times the cost of rehabilitation. 

Not only is protection needed for long- 
term disablement, but also against tempo- 
rarily disabling filmesses and accidents. Only 
four States—New York, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, and California—are now operating 
cash benefit programs to compensate work- 
ers for loss of earnings during periods of 
short-term ilIness. Under this bill, cash 
benefits for up to 26 weeks in a year would 
be payable to temporarily disabled persons 
who are insured on the basis of recent em- 
ployment before their disability. Such ben- 
efits would cushion the economic loss to a 
worker and his family when the worker is 
ill, even though the illness may not be of 
@ permanently disabling nature. There 
would be a waiting period of 1 week before 
benefits would be paid in any benefit year. 
Cash sickness benefits would apply to all 
covered workers, except the self-employed. 
Federal civilian employees, and members of 
the Armed Forces. These latter groups do 
not normally suffer loss of income for tem- 
porary periods of illness. 


FINANCING 


Although the bill provides for substantial- 
ly liberalized benefits and for the addition 
of both permanent total and temporary dis- 
ability benefits, these important changes 
can be put into effect at a very modest ad- 
ditional cost. This is due to the fact that 
the bill provides for additional revenue to 
the system from the extension of coverage 
to new groups and from the increase in the 
maximum taxable wage from $3,600 to #6,000. 
In addition, account has been taken of the 
increase in the average wages and interest 
rates which have taken place since the last 
actuarial valuation was made. 

Taking into account all these factors the 
bill provides for the following contribution 
rates designed to continue the entire pro- 
gram on a self-supporting basis: 


1953 and 1954. s 
1955 and 1956. Ne 
1987 and‘1958. is 
1959 and 1960_._...-. 
1961 and thereafter__ 


1 The contribution rate for those Federal employees 
covered by the system is ¥4 percent less than these rates 
because they are not covered for cash sickness benefits 
since they already have sick leave. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion this bill, by extending cover- 
age, amending the benefit provisions, and 
establishing disability insurance, seeks to 
round out the protection provided by the ex- 
isting old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram. Unless our people have adequate pro- 
tection through social insurance against in- 
come loss resulting from old age, death, and 
disability, a larger amount of the costs of 
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these catastrophes will have to be borne 
through the less constructive method of di- 
rect public assistance on a means-test basis. 


SumMMary OF PROVISIONS OF LEHMAN BILL 
A. EXTENSION OF COVERAGE 


Coverage is provided under the program 
for the following groups not protected under 
existing law (unless otherwise indicated esti- 
mates are of employment in December 1951): 

1. Farm operators (3,500,000) with annual 
met earnings from self-employment of at 
least $400. 

2. Farm workers (about 450,000 in Decem- 
ber 1951, nearly 2,800,000 during a year) who 
are paid at least $50 in cash by one employer 
for agricultural services performed in any 
calendar quarter. 

3. Domestic workers (115,000) who are paid 
at least $50 in cash by one employer in a 
calendar quarter for domestic service in a 
private home of the employer. 

4. Active members of the uniformed serv- 
ices (3,700,000) on a compulsory and contrib- 
utory basis. Free wage credits of $160 a 
month are given for military or naval service 
between the end of World War II and the 
beginning date of permanent coverage. 

5. Persons who are paid at least $50 in 
cash by one employer for service not in the 
course of the employer’s trade or business, 
performed in any calendar quarter. 

6. Employees in the field service of the 
Post Office Department and certain employees 
under State and local retirement systems, 
i. e., employees of higher educational insti- 
tutions, employees in the State of Wis- 
consin, and employees of housing authorities 
(185,000) . 

7. Fishermen performing service on vessels 
of 10 net tons or less (5,000 in December 
1951, about 25,000 during a year) and citi- 
zens and resident aliens performing services 
on vessels or aircraft of foreign registry when 
they perform services for an American 
employer. 

B, INCREASE IN BENEFITS 


1. An increase, averaging 35 percent, over 
present benefit levels, subject to certain max- 
imum provisions for present and future ben- 
eficiaries whose benefits are computed on the 
basis of earnings beginning with 1937. 

2. For other future beneficiaries: 

(a) The benefit formula will replace 50 per- 
cent of the first $120 of average monthly wage 
plus 15 percent of the next $380 rather than 
50 percent of the first $100 and 15 percent of 
the next $200 as under present law. 

(b) For individuals with 10 or more years 
of coverage, the benefit is based on the aver- 
age monthly earnings in the highest 10 con- 
secutive years of coverage after 1950 or after 
1952, whichever is more favorable, rather 
than in all years as under present law. 
Where the individual has fewer than 10 years 
of coverage, his average monthly earnings 
will be computed essentially as under present 
law. Periods of disability are excluded from 
the computation. 

(c) A regularity-of-service factor is ap- 
plied to the average derived in (b), so that in 
the long run, a person in the system only 
some years after 1950 or 1952 will receive 
less than one with the same average who 
has been in every year since that time, unless 
the absence is caused by disability. 

3. The minimum benefit for a retired or 
disabled worker is raised from $20 to $25. 

4. The limit on total family benefits is 
raised from $150 to $200 subject to the pro- 
viso that, for surviving families and families 
of old-age beneficiaries, they cannot exceed 
80 percent of the worker’s average monthly 
wage and for families of disabled workers 
they cannot exceed 70 percent of that aver- 
age monthly wage. The lowest point to 
which either of these percentages can reduce 
family benefits is raised from $40 to $50. 
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5. The maximum annual amount of wages 
and self-employment income taxable under 
the program and creditable for figuring bene- 
fits, is $6,000 rather than the present $3,600. 
Tips paid to an employee by customers of his 
employer are counted as wages if they are re- 
ported in writing to the employer within 10 
days of the end of the quarter in which they 
were received, if the report is accompanied 
by a remittance of the employee portion of 
the tax or if the employer can withhold same 
from funds in his possession belonging to the 
employee. 


C. LONG-TERM DISABILITY BENEFITS AND 
REHABILITATION SERVICES 


1. Monthly benefits are provided, after a 
6-month waiting period for disabled insured 
workers and their dependents. Benefit 
amounts would be computed in the same 
manner as benefits for retired workers and 
their dependents 

2. To be eligible for disability benefits the 
disabled worker (a) must have a disability 
which makes him unemployable and which 
has lasted for at least 6 months; (b) must 
have engaged in covered work in at least 
half of the time in the last 10 years before 
onset of his disability and in half of the 
time in the last 3 years before his disability 
occurred. 

3. Totally disabled children receiving or 
eligible to receive child’s benefits would be 
eligible to receive such benefits after they 
attain age 18 provided they continue to be 
totally disabled. 

4. Rehabilitation services are provided for 

totally disabled workers entitled to old-age 
or disability insurance benefits or serving a 
waiting period for disability benefits and 
for totally disabled children entitled to 
child’s benefits as a disabled child, pro- 
vided they are potentially employable. 
5. Existing rehabilitation facilities of the 
various States would be used to give reha- 
bilitation services and the cost of the services 
would be paid from the trust fund. 


D. CASH SICKNESS BENEFITS 


1. Cash sickness benefits are provided for 
temporarily incapacitated insured workers, 
other than the self-employed, Federak civil- 
ian employees, and members of the Armed 
Forces. (Federal civilian employees and 
members of the Armed Forces normally do 
not suffer loss of income for temporary pe- 
riods of illness). 

2. Benefit amounts and eligibility are re- 
lated to earnings in covered occupations. 


E. FINANCING THE PROPOSED BILL 


1. To finance the benefits in the bill, the 
tax rates for employees, other than those 
of the Federal Government, and for their 
employers are scheduled as follows: 

Taz rates 
Years: (percent each) 
1953 and 1954 2 
1955 and 1956 
1957 and 1958 
1959 and 1960 
1961 and thereafter 


2. Because Federal civilian employees and 
members of the armed services are not eli- 
gible for cash sickness benefits, the rate of 
tax for them and for their employers, is less 
than the amounts shown in the tax scheduie 
for other employees. Their rates are: 

Taz rates 
Years: (percent each) 
1953 and 1954 
1955 and 1956 
1957 and 1958 
1959 and 1960 


8. The rates for the self-employed (who 
are also excluded from cash sickness bene- 
fits) are one and a half times the rate for 
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Federal employees and members of the 
Armed Forces: 

Taz rates 
Years: (percent each) 
1953 and 1954 
1955 and 1956 
1957 and 1958. 
1959 and 1960 
1961 and thereafter 


4, Authorization is added for appropria- 
tions from general funds for benefits for 
World War II veterans which are not financed 
from contributions. 

5. During periods when the Armed Forces 
are large, the President may direct that no 
contributions be paid by servicemen for 
service performed in designated areas or in 
designated pay grades. Under these condi- 
tions, the servicemen’s contributions would 
be paid by the Government. 

Examples of benefits under benefit formula 
contained in bill for persons whose benefits 
are based on wages and self-employment in- 
come beginning with either 1951 or 1953. 


Old-age| Old-age benefits under bill after— 


benefits 
under 


Average 
monthly 


wage 10 years}20 years|30 years}40 years 


of cov- | of cov- | of eov- 
erage 


Seenss 


S3s88E88S 


BSRE 
383 


1The amount does not change on account of addi- 
tional years of covered employment, 

2 The average Monthly wage cannot exceed $300 under 
present law, 

Examples of benefits under conversion 
table in bill, for persons whose benefits are 
based on all wages and self-employment in- 
come beginning with 1937. 


Old-age benefit 
under present law: 


Old-age benefit 
under this bill 


ANALYSIS OF THE LEHMAN BILL 


The first section of the bill contains a 
short title, Social Security Act Amendments 
of 1952, and a table of contents. Section 
(2) contains a Statement of Purpose. The 
remainder of the bill is divided into two 
titles: Title I, which amends title II of the 
Social Security Act, and title II, which 
amends the Internal Revenue Code. 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE TITLE I OF THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Extension of coverage and definition of wages 


Section 101 of the bill amends sections 
202, 209, 210, 211, 217, and 218 of the Social 
Security Act so as to extend coverage to addi- 
tional groups and also to extend the period 
for granting wage credits to servicemen, in- 
cluding those serving in Korea. It also in- 
creases the amount of remuneration con- 
sidered to be wages and self-employment in- 
come and provides that tips or gratuities 
received under certain conditions shall be 
deemed wages. 

Subsection (a) of section 101 amends the 
definition of employment to extend cover- 
age to certain groups. 

Paragraph (1) amends so much of section 
210 (a) as precedes paragraph (1) to estab- 
lish January 1, 1952, as the effective date 
for the new coverage provided by subsection 
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(a). It also extends coverage to active mil- 
itary and naval service for the United States 
when performed outside the United States 
and is included to facilitate the administra- 
tion of the general extension of coverage to 
the armed service provided by section 101 (a) 
(4) of the bill. 

Paragraph (2) amends section 210 (a) (1) 
to cover more agricultural workers by delet- 
ing the requirement that the worker be em- 
ployed by the employer for a specified length 
of time in order to be covered. The present 
section 210 (a) (1) covers only those who 
earn at least $50 in cash and meet the con- 
ditions of regular employment specified in 
the law. These conditions require, in gen- 
eral, that the worker be employed by an em- 
ployer for one entire calendar quarter be- 
fore his work is covered, and then work for 
the employer on a full-time basis for 60 days 
in a quarter. The paragraph also deletes a 
special exception for services in connection 
with gum naval stores and cotton ginning, 
thus covering these services under the same 
conditions as the services of other agricul- 
tural workers. 

Paragraph (3) amends section 210 (a) (3) 
to cover additional workers performing serv- 
ice not in the course of the employer’s trade 
or business by deleting the 24-day test in the 
present law and retaining only the $50 cash 
wage test. This change is made to keep the 
basis for the coverage of this group similar 
to that of domestic workers in private 
homes, 

Paragraph (4) amends section 210 (a) (5) 
to cover seamen on foreign vessels and air- 
men on foreign aircraft who are residents or 
citizens of the United States employed by 
an American employer. The extension of 
coverage to these employees is in accordance 
with petitions from such individuals request- 
ing coverage. 

Paragraph (5) amends section 210 (a) (7) 
(A) and (C) to extend coverage to active 
military and naval service by excepting such 
service from the present exclusion of Federal 
employees covered by a Federal retirement 
system. Section 210 (a) (9) is also amended 
to extend coverage to chaplains in the active 
military or naval service by excepting them 
from the general exclusion of clergymen. 

“Paragraph (6) amends section 210 (a) (7) 
(C) to extend coverage to certain employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment who are not under the civil-service re- 
tirement program. 

Paragraph (7) by deleting section 210 (a) 
(15), provides coverage for employee fisher- 
men performing service on vessels of 10 net 
tons or less. Self-employed fishermen on 
such vessels are now covered by the insurance 
program. 

Paragraph (8) adds a new paragraph to the 
definition of “employment” so as to continue 
to exclude from coverage active military or 
naval service where an individual was called 
or ordered to duty for a period of 30 days 
or less. 

Paragraph (9) adds a new paragraph (m) 
to define active military or naval service (ex- 
cept for purposes of section 217) to include 
active service as a commissioned officer of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey or the Public 
Health Service, but not to include service in 
the Reserve Corps of the Public Health Serv- 
ice (which is covered by the civil-service re- 
tirement program) or service in the Public 
Health Service by an officer while on detail 
to, and paid by, a State, political subdivision, 
or nonprofit institution. 

Paragraph (9) also adds another new para- 
graph (n) to exclude from the definition of 
“employment,” for purposes of cash’ sickness 
benefits as provided by section 104 of this 
bill, civilian and military service performed 
in the employ of the Federal Government. 
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Extenston of coverage to additional self- 
employed persons 

Subsection (b) of section 101 amends sec- 
tion 211 of the Social Security Act to 
provide coverage for farm operators with 
net earnings from self-employment of at 
least $400 annually. 

Paragraph (1) establishes January 1, 1953, 
as the effective date for the new coverage 
provided by subsection (b). 

Paragraph (2) provides that income de- 
rived in the course of an agricultural trade 
or business constitutes net earnings from 
self-employment for old-age and survivors’ 
imsurance coverage purposes, thereby cover- 
ing self-employed farm operators. 

Paragraph (3) excludes gross income de- 
rived from coal royalties under certain condi- 
tions. This is a technical amendment needed 
to bring the definition of “net earnings” con- 
tained in title II into line with the defini- 
tion contained in the Internal Revenue Code. 
Section 325 (da) of the Revenue Act of 1951 
amended section 481 (a) (4) of the Internal 
Revenue Act (relating to the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance tax on self-employment) 
but failed to amend the corresponding pro- 
vision in section 211 (a) (4) of the Social 
Security Act. 

Paragraph (4) provides that the effective 
date for the exclusion of gross income de- 
rived from coal. royalties under the condi- 
tions specified in’paragraph (3) of the bill 
shall be with respect to taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1950. This is the 
effective date provided for the corresponding 
change in the Internal Revenue Code. 


Definition of wages for certain employees and 
increase in amount of remuneration con- 
sidered to he wages and self-employment 
income 
Subsection (c) of section 101 amends the 

definition of “wages” to increase the amount 
of remuneration considered to be wages and 
self-employment income from $3,600 a year 
to $6,000 a year; to include certain tips and 
gratuities as wages; to cover more workers 
in domestic service; and to provide a method 
of determining the amount of wages to be 
credited for military service. 

Paragraph (1) amends so much of section 
209 as precedes subsection (a) (1) to in- 
crease the amount of remuneration to be 
considered wages from $3,600 a year to $6,000 
a year and to provide that the changes made 
in subsection 210 (a) of the Social Security 
Act shall be effective after 1952. 

Paragraph (2) amends section 209 (g) (2) 
to cover additional domestic workers by 
deleting the 24-day test of the present law 
and retaining only the $50 cash wage test. 

Paragraph (3) adds new paragraphs to 
section 209 of the Social Security Act to 
establish the amount of wages to be credited 
for service in each of the various pay grades 
of the active military and naval service. 
This section also provides that if during a 
calendar month the pay grade of a service- 
man changes, the wages credited to his 
account for that month shall be the amount 
presumed for his pay grade on the last day 
of the month. The section also provides 
for automatic revision of the wage-credit 
schedule in the event of subsequent changes 
in service pay so that the schedule would 
continue to reflect the approximate value of 
the basic pay of servicemen added to the 
basic allowances for subsistence and quarters. 

In addition, a new paragraph is added to 
section 209 to provide that tips or gratuities 
received from customers of the employer 
shall constitute “wages” if reported to the 
employer by the employee within 10 days 
after the end of the calendar quarter in 
which received, and provided the employee 
tenders his portion of the tax or the em- 
ployer has funds belonging to the employee 
from which he may withhold the employee’s 
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portion of the tax. Such remuneration 
shall be deemed wages paid by the em- 
ployer in the quarter in which the employee 
reports the remuneration to the employer. 
Workers whose remuneration consists in 
large part of tips will have the opportunity 
to have the tips counted in determining 
their benefit amounts; however, they are not 
required to report. The provision should 
clarify the status of tips and the resultant 
confusion in reporting practices. 
Paragraph (4) amends paragraph (1) of 
section 211 (b) to increase the amount of 
net earnings from self-employment to be 
considered self-employment income for old- 
age and survivors insurance coverage pur- 
poses. Yor taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1952, the amount of net earn- 
ings to be considered self-employment in- 
come is increased from $3,600 to $6,000. 


Technical amendments required by changes 

. the wage and self-employment income 

ase 

Subsection (d) of section 101 amends sec- 
tion 212 of the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide a method for allocating self-employ- 
ment income to calendar quarters and to 
determine “years of coverage.” 

Paragraph (1) provides a method to de- 
termine “years of coverage.” This is needed 
by determining both the average monthly 
wage and number of increment years. 

Paragraph (2) amends section 213 (a) to 
provide that an individual will not be cred- 
ited with a quarter of coverage for any 
quarter within his period of disability other 
than the initial and last quarter. It also 
provides that an individual will be credited 
with a quarter of coverage for each quarter 
of the year (subject to certain exceptions) 
if the total of the individual’s wages and 
self-employment income credited for the 
year reach $6,000. 


Social-security protection for servicemen, 
including those serving in Korea 


Subsection (e) of section 101 of the bill .- 
amends section 217 to grant old-age and 


‘survivors insurance wage credits of $160 a 


month for military and naval service per- 
formed during the period beginning July 
25, 1947, and ending at the close of De- 
cember 31, 1952. Under existing provisions, 
such credits are granted for service during 
the period between September 16, 1940, and 
July 24, 1947. The bill would grant such 
credits for service during the period between 
the end of World War II and the beginning 
of permanent coverage of active military and 
naval service. 

Paragraph (1) amends section 217 (d) to 
extend the definition of World War II for 
purposes of granting the $160 monthly oid- 
age and survivors insurance wage credits 
to include the period from July 25, 1947, 
to December 31, 1952, inclusive. Credit 
would not be granted for service after July 
24, 1947, in the Reserve Corps of the Public 
Health Service. 

Paragraph (2) adds a new subsection (e) 
to section 217 so as to authorize appropria- 
tions to the trust fund to meet the addi- 
tional cost of benefits resulting from the 
military service wage credits granted under 
this bill and the cost of the wage credits 
granted by the Social Security Act amend- 
ments of 1950. The appropriations would 
be based on estimates submitted by the 
Administrator. 

Paragraph (3) provides that the new defi- 
nition of World War II (September 16, 1940, 
through December 31, 1952) shall be appli- 
cable to monthly benefits for months after 
December 1952 and lump-sum death pay- 
ments in the case of deaths after Decem- 
ber 31, 1952. In the case of persons entitled 
to monthly benefits for December 1952 based 
on the wages or self-employment income of 
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anyone to whom the World War II wage- 
credit provisions apply, the new definition 
would be effective with respect to the month 
in which an application for recomputation 
is filed and for the six prior months, but 
not for any month before 1953. This para- 
graph also extends to December 31, 1954, the 
time allowed for filing of proof of depend- 
ency or the filing of a claim for a lump-sum 
death payment in the case of any World War 
II veteran who left the active military or 
naval service after July 1947 and who died 
before January 1953. 


Lump-sum death payments for reburial of 
servicemen who died outside the United 
States 


Subsection (f) of section 101 amends sec- 
tion 202 of the Social Security Act to liberal- 
ize the provisions relating to the filing of a 
claim for burial expenses where a service- 
man dies outside the United States after 
June 26, 1950, and is later returned to the 
United States for burial or reburial. 

Paragraph (1) extends the time allowed 
for filing an application for reimbursement 
of burial expenses, in the case of a person 
whose death occurs outside the United States 
after 1952 while in the active military or 
naval service and who is returned to the 
United States for burial or reburial, to 2 
years after the date of such burial or rebur- 
ial. Existing provisions require that a claim 
for reimbursement of burial expenses be filed 
within 2 years of the date of death. 

Paragraph (2) gives retroactive effect to 
the liberalization made by paragraph (1) so 
that in cases of the kind described, but 
where the death occurred before the effec- 
tive date of the bill and after the beginning 
of the Korean conflict (June 26, 1950), the 
application for reimbursement of burial or 
reburia] expenses may be filed within 2 years 
after the burial or reburial of the deceased 
serviceman in the United States. Since 
claims will arise under the retroactive por- 
tion of the provision for a limited time only, 
it is more feasible to make the retroactive 
change by suspending existing provisions in 
such cases than by amending the basic law. 


Extension of coverage to certain employees 
of State and local governments 


Subsection (g) of section 101 of the bill 
amends section 218 to extend coverage to cer- 
tain groups of State or local governmental 
employees who have specifically requested 
coverage under the system. 

Paragraph (1) amends section 218 (d), 
which prohibits coverage of employees in 
positions covered by a retirement system, so 
as to permit the coverage of employees under 
a retirement system if the State or political 
subdivision by which such retirement system 
was established had in effect on January 1, 
1950, a statute, ordinance or other legisla- 
tive act providing for making such retire- 
ment system supplementary to the old-age 
and survivors insurance system. The effect 
of this change would be to permit coverage of 
employees under the Wisconsin retirement 
system, who have expressed a desire for cov- 
erage. The revised subsection would also 
permit coverage of employees of institutions 
of higher education and of public housing 
authorities regardless of whether or not they 
are under a retirement system. These em- 
ployees also have expressed a desire to be 
covered. 

Paragraph (2) amends section 218 (f) to 
extend by 1 year the period within which 
coverage of State and local government em- 
ployees may be made retroactive to January 
1, 1951. This change is made to avoid pena- 
lizing those States which cannot complete 
agreements before January 1, 1953 (the dead- 
line fixed in the present law) because their 
legislatures will not meet to pass the neces- 
sary enabling legislation until early in 1953. 
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Increase in benefits computed by conversion 
table 


Section 102 (a) amends section 215 (c) of 
the law to provide a new graduated con- 
version table which increases benefits of 
present and future beneficiaries whose bene- 
fits have been or would be determined under 
the conversion table in present law. (Bene- 
ficiaries whose benefits have been or would 
be determined by the benefit formula in 
present law would have their benefits com- 
puted by the new formula provided in this 
bill.) The new minimum primary insurance 
amount is $25 rather than $20 as in present 
law, and the maximum is $94 rather than 
$68.50. The average increase is 35 percent. 
For the purpose of computing maximum 
family benefits, average monthly wage 
amounts corresponding to the new bene- 
fit amounts are provided. These range 
from $50 (instead of the present $40) to $260 
(instead of the present $250). The original 
primary insurance benefit appears in column 
I of the table, the primary insurance amount 
provided by present law in column II, the 
proposed primary insurance amount in col- 
umn III, and the proposed average monthly 
wage in column IV. The maximum family 
benefit payable on the basis of any given 
primary insurance amount will generally be 
the same, whether that amount was derived 
from the conversion table or from the 
formula in the bill. 


Revision of benefit formula 


Section 102 (b) amends section 215 (a) 
(1) of present law to provide a benefit 
formula of 50 percent of the first $120 of the 
average monthly wage (rather than the pres- 
ent $100) plus 15 percent of the remainder 
up to a maximum of $500 (in place of the 
present $300). In addition, 1 percent of 
this amount is added for each year of cover- 
age (year in which $200 or more is received 
in wages and/or self-employment income). 
This increment does not exist in present law, 
but was contained in the law prior to the 
1950 amendments. It still applies to wages 
for years before 1951, in cases where benefits 
are figured through the conversion table. 
The minimum primary insurance amount 
under the formula would be $25, the same 
as under the conversion table. The maxi- 
mum basic amount, without the addition of 
increments, is $117. 


Average monthly wage 


Section 102 (c) amends section 215 (b) 
of the present law to provide a new method 
of determining the average monthly wage. 
Under present law, the average monthly wage, 
in the long run, would be an average of the 
individual’s lifetime earnings after attain- 
ment of age 22. Periods of unemployment 
and disability, as well as unusually low earn- 
ings, would tend to reduce the worker’s 
average monthly wage below the level that 
represents his usual standard of living. 
Under the bill, the average monthly wage 
will be, in the long run, the average of the 
individual’s best 10 consecutive years of 
coverage. This will be modified by a regu- 
larity-of-service factor to differentiate the 
benefits of individuals who are covered year 
in and year out from those of persons who 
spend complete years outside of covered 
occupations. The regularity-of-service fac- 
tor will not, however, reduce the average 
monthly wage of individuals whose absence 
from covered employment is caused by dis- 
ability. 

In the short run, and into the future for 
individuals with fewer than 10 years of cov- 
erage, the average monthly wage computa- 
tion in the bill will give about the same 
result as present law. The present method, 
as modified by the bill, would not produce 
artificially low average monthly wages in a 
short-run situation, since it would exclude 
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periods of disability from the computation, 
and start the computation period with the 
most favorable of the following dates: De- 
cember 31, 1950, December 31, 1952, or, if 
later, December 31 of the year in which the 
individual attained age 22. 

The closing dates for the period over which 
the average monthly wage would be com- 
puted, both for wage earners and seif-em- 
ployed persons, are modified by the bill to 
include entitlement to disability insurance 
benefits, as well as to old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits. 


Wage base 


Section 102 (d) amends section 215 (e) 
of the present law to provide for the use of 
earnings up to $6,000 a year in computing 
the average monthly wag2. Under the pres- 
ent law only earnings up to $3,600 a year are 
used for this purpose. 


Years of coverage 


Section 102 (e) adds a new section 215 (h), 
defining a year of coverage as a calendar year 
in which the sum of the wages paid to an 
individual and the self-employment income 
credited to such year is $200 or more. This 
provision is necessary because of the use of 
years of coverage in computing the average 
monthly wage, and the restoration of the 1 
percent increment for each year of coverage 
in the benefit formula. There is no incre- 
ment in the present formula, although it 
was contained in prior law. 


Mazimum family benefits 


Section 102 (f) (1) amends section 203 (a) 
of present law, which fixes maximum family 
benefits. When the total amount of benefits 
payable on one wage record exceeds $200 
($150 in present law) or 80 percent of the 
insured individual’s average monthly wage, 
it is to be reduced to the lesser of those 
amounts. When total family benefits, as 
originally computed, are more than $50 ($40 
in present law) they may not be reduced be- 
low $50 by the operation of these maximum 
provisions. The maximum total of benefits 
payable on the earnings record of an indi- 
vidual who is entitled to disability benefits 
is set at the lesser of $200 or 70 percent of 
his average monthly wage, rather than 80 
percent as for old-age or survivors insurance 
benefits, in order to avoid, as far as possible, 
a situation in which a disabled individual's 
benefits might equal or exceed his take- 
home pay from employment. 


Deductions from benefits 


Section 102 (f) (2) amends section 203 (b) 
of the law to make it clear that the provi- 
sions of that section dealing with suspension 
of benefits because of work by a beneficiary, 
or failure of a wife or widow under age 65 to 
have a child beneficiary in her care, apply 
only to old-age and survivors insurance ben- 
efits, and not to disability insurance benefits 
which are handled under a separate provi- 
sion so far as suspension of benefits is 
concerned. 

Section 102 (f) (3) amends section 203 (c) 
(1) of present law to make it clear that the 
provision that the benefits of a wife, hus- 
band, or child will be suspended for any 
month in which the individual on the basis 
of whose earnings the benefits are based is 
under age 75 and has covered earnings above 
the allowable amount, refers only to old-age 
benefits, and not to disability insurance ben- 
efits. Special provision is made elsewhere in 
the bill with regard to the effect of earnings 
on the receipt of disability insurance 
benefits. 

Section 102 (f) (4) amends subsections 
203 (b), (c), (e), and (g) to provide that a 
beneficiary under age 75 may earn as much 
as $75 in a month without incurring a sus- 
pension of his benefit, or the benefits of his 
dependents, for that month. The maximum 
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allowable limit in present law is $50 a month. 

Section 102 (g) of the bill amends sub- 
paragraphs (A) and (B) of subsection 215 
(d) to provide for the exclusion of periods of 
disability from the computation of the aver- 
age monthly wage in cases where the indi- 
vidual’s average monthly wage is based on 
earnings beginning with 1937. The provision 
will apply in cases of applications for both 
disabil:ty insurance benefits and old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits. 


LONG-TERM DISABILITY INSURANCE AND 
REHABILITATION SERVICES 


Section 103 adds to the Social Security Act 
new sections 220 and 221 providing for the 
payment of monthly disability insurance 
benefits in cases where a disability has con- 
tinued for at least 6 months and the individ- 
ual meets the other requirements for eligi- 
bility to such benefits. 


Conditions of entitlement 


Section 220 (a) sets forth the conditions 
governing application for, and entitlement to, 
long-term disability insurance benefits. Dis- 
ability insurance benefits will be paid to in- 
sured persons who are unable to perform any 
substantially gainful work as the result of a 
physical or mental impairment, and to those 
who are blind. To qualify for such benefits, 
disabled persons must be under 65 years of 
age, must apply for benefits, and must, while 
disabled, serve a waiting period. The waiting 
period consists of the month which included 
the day on which the disability is deter- 
mined to have occurred (called the disability 
determination date, as defined in subsection 
(c) and the six calendar months following 
such month). 

Entitlement to long-term disability bene- 
fits begins with the first month after the 
waiting period and ends when the beneficiary 
ceases to be disabled, dies, or becomes 65. 


To be valid, an application must be filed no 
earlier than 7 months prior to the month of 
entitlement. A person who files a late appli- 
cation may be paid retroactive disability in- 
surance benefits for not more than 6 months. 


Determination of insured status 


Section 220 (b) provides that, to be insured 
for disability insurance benefits, a claim- 
ant must have (1) 6 quarters of coverage 
within the 13-quarter period which ends with 
the quarter in which his disability determi- 
nation date occurred (usually the month in 
which he became disabled); and (2) 20 quar- 
ters of coverage within the 40-quarter period 
which ends with the quarter in which his 
disability determination date occurred. Per- 
sons disabled before the effective date for 
the disability provisions, June 30, 1953, may 
have their insured status determined at the 
time their total disability actually began. 
In case a person becomes entitled to disabil- 
ity insurance benefits and later recovers, the 
period of his disability is excluded in deter- 
mining his insured status for any subsequent 
claim for disability benefits. 

Disability determination date 


Section 220 (c) provides the method for de- 
termining the date on which, for benefit pur- 
poses, a disability is deemed to have begun. 
Normally this is the actual date of onset of 
total disability. However, for persons who 
fail to file a timely claim, the disability de- 
termination date is the first day of the 
thirteenth month before the month in which 
application for disability insurance benefits 
is made (thus allowing for the waiting period 
and the usual 6-month retroactive benefit 
period permitted for all types of monthly 
benefits). Other alternative dates are the 
effective date of the disability provisions, 
which is set at June 30, 1953, or the first day 
of the first quarter in which the claimant 
had insured status for disability benefits. 
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The latest of these date would govern in an 
individual case. 


Determination of disability 


Section 220 (d) directs the Administrator 
to determine or redetermine periodically an 
individual’s entitlement to disability insur- 
ance benefits, except that such examinations 
may be waived after the individual has been 
entitled to benefits for 2 years and re- 
covery seems remote. The section provides 
that a person shall not be considered dis- 
abled unless he furnishes proofs required 
by regulations and the disability is estab- 
lished by the weight of affirmative evidence. 
Medical examinations may be performed in 
existing Federal facilities if services are 
readily available, and by impartial private 
physicians, clinics, hospitals or other medical 
facilities. The Administrator is authorized 
to pay the necessary travel and subsistence 
expenses of the claimant in connection with 
an examination. If the examining physician 
is not an employee of the United States, pay- 
ment of a fee and other costs for the exami- 
nation is authorized. Such payments will 
be made with a minimum of red tape and 
prior to any action by the General Account- 
ing Office. Examination costs will be paid 
from the trust fund by means of annual ap- 
propriations. . 


Reduction of benefit 


Section 220 (e) provides for adjustment of 
disability insurance benefits where work- 
men’s compensation benefits are payable for 
the same disability during the same period of 
time. In such cases, before any deductions 
are made, the disability insurance - benefit 
will be reduced by an amount equal to one- 
half of whichever of the two benefits is the 
smaller. Where disability insurance benefits 
have already been paid, the required reduc- 
tion will be made by. deductions from any 
other benefits; i. e., old-age or survivors 
benefits or subsequent disability benefits, 
payable under title II on the basis of the in- 
dividual’s wages or self-employment income. 
When a workmen’s compensation benefit is 
paid on other than a monthly basis, reduc- 
tion of disability benefits must be made in 
such amounts as will most nearly approxi- 
mate the prescribed reduction in the cose of 
those paid on a monthly basis. 

Sometimes it may not be clear whether or 
not an individual will be eligible for a 
workmen’s compensation benefit which 
would require a reduction of disability in- 
surance benefits. In such cases, the Ad- 
ministrator may, as a condition to certifica- 
tion, require adequate assurance of reim- 
bursement in case such workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits do become payable. This 
might be accomplished through agreements 
under which workmen’s compensation agen- 
cies, individual claimants, or insurance car- 
riers would reimburse the trust fund in such 
cases, if permitted by State law; or, in the 
absence of suitable arrangements for reim- 
bursement, disability benefits can be re- 
duced temporarily by an amount based on 
a presumed workmen’s compensation bene- 
fit, pending final outcome of the individual's 
claim for workmen’s compensation. 

Workmen’s compensation benefit is de- 
fined as a cash benefit, allowance, or com- 
pensation payable under any workmen’s 
compensation law or plan of the United 
States or of any State. 


Termination of entitlement to benefits ty 
Administrator 


Section 220 (f) empowers the Administra- 
tor to deny or terminate entitlement to 
benefits of any individual who has refused 
to submit himself for examination or reex- 
amination in accordance with regulations, or 
has without good cause refused to accept 
available rehabilitation services under a 
State plan approved under the Vocational 
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Rehabilitation Act after being directed by 
the Administrator to do so. What consti- 
tutes “good cause” will be a matter for ad- 
ministrative determination (subject to ju- 
dicial review), based on findings of social 
hardship or other valid considerations in 
individual cases. Benefits may also be de- 
nied or terminated if an individual is out- 
side the United States and the Administra- 
tor finds that adequate arrangements have 
not been made for determining or redeter- 
mining such individual’s disability or for his 
rehabilitation. These provisions are de- 
signed to assure strict proof of disability and 
continuing disability in order to protect the 
trust fund and prevent the payment of 
benefits in doubtful cases. 


Cooperation with agencies and groups 

Section 220 (g): The Administrator is 
authorized by this subsection to enter into 
voluntary working agreements or otherwise 
secure the cooperation of appropriate pub- 
lic and private agencies, groups, or organiza- 
tions which may be able to assist disabled 
persons and aid in the effective administra- 
tion of disability benefits. It is expected 
that there will thereby be achieved in this 
program the same close cooperation with 
local sources for aiding the disabled as exists 
today between the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance and local agencies in 
meeting the needs of aged, widowed, and 
child beneficiaries. 


Definitions of “disability” and “disabled 
individual” 


Section 220 (h) defines “disabilty” as in- 
ability to engage in any substantially gain- 
ful activity by reason of any medically de- 
terminable physical or mental impairment. 
To meet this definition, it will be necessary 
to show clearly through medical and other 
evidence that the individual's impairment 
does in fact render him incapable of per- 
forming any substantially gainful activity. 

Blindness also constitutes disability. 
“Blindness” is defined as central visual 


. acuity of 5/200 or less in the better eye with 


correcting lenses; an eye in which the visual 
field is reduced to 50 or less concentric con- 
traction is considered as having a central 
visual acuity of 5/200 or less. Disabled blind 
persons whose visual handicap does not meet 
this definition may, nevertheless, meet the 
general definition of “disability” if they are 
found unable to engage in any substantially 
gainful activity by reason of visual impair- 
ment. : 


Definition of “period of disability” 


Section 220 (i) defines “period of disabil- 
ity” as including the period of one or more 
consecutive calendar months for which an 
individual was entitled to a disability insur- 
ance benefit and, in addition, the waiting 
period preceding such period. 

For persons who become totally disabled 
prior to the effective date of the disability 
provisions, June 30, 1953, and were con- 
tinuously disabled until they became enti- 
tled to disability benefits, their period of 
disability would also include the period 
from the onset of their total disability up 
to June 30, 1953, provided they filed a timely 
claim (before August 1, 1954) and were in- 
sured for disability purposes at the time 
they became disabled. This provision would 
insure that the person’s benefit would not 
be reduced by his period of disability before 
the effective date and would protect his in- 
sured status. 

Rehabilitation 

Section 220 (j). authorizes the appropria- 
tion of trust fund moneys to provide reha- 
bilitation services for workers receiving dis- 
ability benefits, for totally disabled workers 
receiving old-age insurance benefits, and for 
totally disabled children over 18 years of 
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age receiving child’s insurance benefits (see 
section 104 of this bill), where it appears 
that such rehabilitation services would en- 
able the disabled individual to perform gain- 
ful work. Rehabilitation services would be 
furnished by existing State rehabilitation 
agencies, and these State agencies would be 
paid for the reasonable cost of-such services, 
either in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment and prior to action by the general 
accounting office. 


DEDUCTIONS FROM DISABILITY INSURANCE 
BENEFITS 


Events for which deductions are made 


Section 221 (a) of the Social Security Act 
as amended by the bill specifies the events 
which will cause disability insurance benefits 
to be suspended for any month. Deductions 
in the amount of the disability insurance 
benefit will be made for any month in which 
the beneficiary (1) rendered services for re- 
muneration of more than $75 in any type 
of employment anywhere, whether or not in- 
cluded as employment for coverage purposes 
under section 210; or (2) is charged, pursuant 
to subsection (c), with net earnings of more 
than $75 from any type of self-employment, 
whether or not included as self-employment 
income under section 211 (see subsec, 
(d)); or (8) fails to submit himself for ex- 
amination in accordance with regulations; 
or (4) refused without good cause to accept 
rehabilitation services available to him after 
direction to do so; or (5) is outside the 
United States, and no adequate arrange- 
ments have been made for determining or 
redetermining his disability or for his re- 
habilitation. If in the judgment of the 
Administrator it will aid in the process of re- 
habilitation, the Administrator may, for a pe- 
riod not to exceed 12 months, suspend or 
modify the wage and self-employment earn- 
ings limitations of clauses (1) and (2) above 
with respect to any individual who is re- 
ceiving rehabilitation services under an ap- 
proved State plan. 

Occurrence of more than one event 

Section 221 (b) provides that only a single 
deduction will be made (i. e., an amount 
equal to 1 month’s disability insurance bene- 
fit) for any month in which there occurs 
more than one of the conditions enumerated 
in subsection (a) which require deductions. 
Net earnings from self-employment which 
are charged to a particular month will be 
treated as an.event occurring in that month. 


Months to which net earnings are charged 


Section 221 (c) prescribes the method for 
charging to specific months the net earnings 
from self-employment of disability insurance 
beneficiaries. (See sec. 20: (e) of the So- 
cial Security Act as amended for similar, al- 
though not identical, provisions with respect 
to the net earnings irom self-employment of 
all other types of beneficiaries.) Any month 
to which the net earnings so charged exceed 
$75 will >e subject to a benefit deduction in 
accordance with section 221 (a) (2). No 
month of an individual's taxable year will be 
charged with more than $75 of net earnings 
from self-employment unless net earnings 
exceed the product of $75 times the number 
of months in such year. In this case, each 
month of the year is first to t2 charged with 
$75 of net earnings from self-employment; 
then the amount of net earnings in excess of 
the product is to be charged in units of $75, 
beginning with the last month of the taxable 
year und progressing toward che first month 
of taxable year. The paragraph provides fur- 
ther that no part of the excess net earnings 
from self-employment is to be charged to any 
month (1) for which the individual was not 
entitled to a benefit under this title, or (2) 
in which any of the other deduction events 
enumerated in section 221 (a) occurred. 
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Special rule for computation of net earnings 
from self-employment 


Section 221 (d) provides that, for indi- 
viduals receiving disability insurance bene- 
fits, net earnings from self-employment will 
be computed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 221, enlarged to include 
income received from all types of self-em- 
ployment, for example, farming, holding 
public office, or serving as a minister. This 
subsection provides further that the net 
earnings of such individuals shall be com- 
puted without regard to sections 116, 212, 
251, and 252 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
which set forth special rules for computing 
gross income and deductions of nonresident 
aliens and citizens of the United States or 
its possessions residing abroad. The effect 
of these provisions is to take into account, 
in making benefit deductions, all net in- 
come from self-employment that a citizen 
or alien disability beneficiary may earn 
whether within or outside the United States. 
Penalty for failure to report certain events 

Section 221 (e) imposes a penalty deduc- 
tion equal to 1 month's benefit, in addition 
to the regular deduction, for knowing failure 
to report promptly the occurrence in a 
month of any of the deduction events speci- 
fied in section 221 (a) (other than the charg- 
ing of net earnings from self-employment 
in excess of $75, which is treated separately 
in subsec. (f)). The first penalty de- 
duction in any individual case will, however, 
not exceed 1 month’s benefit, regardless of 
the number of months for which the indi- 
vidual failed to report. 


Report of Administrator of net earnings from 

‘ self-employment 

Section 221 (f) imposes a penalty deduc- 
tion, equal to the benefit for the last month 
in the taxable year, fcr failure to report, by 
the fifteenth day of the third month after 
the close of the taxable year, net earnings 
from self-employment which would cause 
regular ceductions under cection 221 (a) (2). 
After the fourth month following the close 
of the taxable year, a penalty deduction in 
the same amount will be imposed for each 
month or fraction of a month during which 
such failure continues; but the total num- 
ber of penalty deductions may not exceed the 
number of months in the taxable year for 
which the individual received and accepted 
benefits and fcr which deduction for self- 
employment are imposed (see sec. 221 (a) 
(2)). For a first failure to report, only one 
penalty deduction will be imposed, even 
though more than one deduction would 
otherwise be made by this subsection. If, be- 
fore the end of the taxable year, the Adminis- 
trator is reasonably certain, from information 
received, that an individual’s earnings for 
that year will result in benefit deductions, he 
may immediately suspend such individual's 
benefit payments until he determines wheth- 
er or not deductions will be imposed for that 
year. The suspensions so made are in the na- 
ture of temporary deductions. After the re- 
port for the year becomes available and the 
deductions to be imposed are finally estab- 
lished, any necessary adjustment for the dif- 
ference between the current suspensions and 
the deductions imposed by section 221 (a) 
would then be made. He is also authorized 
to require an individual, before the close of 
the taxable year, to make a declaration of es- 
timated net earnings from self-employment 
for that year and furnish other necessary 
information. Failure to comply will consti- 
tute justification for assuming the indi- 
vidual will have earnings for which deduc- 
tions will be imposed for the taxable year 
in question. ; 


Deductions from benefits to dependents of a 
disabled individual 


Section 221 (g) provides that for months 
for which no benefits are payable to the dis- 
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abled worker because of earnings or other 
events causing deductions (see above), ben- 
efits also will be withheld from his de- 
pendents. 


Benefits for disabled adult children of bene- 
ficiaries 


Section 104 of the bill amends section 202 
(d) of the Social Security Act to provide for 
the continuation of benefit payments, be- 
yond the age of 18, to child beneficiaries who 
became totally disabled before the attain- 
ment of age 18 and whose disability lasts for 
at least 6 months. Similarly, it provides that 
a child who meets all the above conditions 
other than having been a beneficiary before 
reaching age 18, also will be eligible to re- 
ceive the continuation benefits if he could 
have been entitled to a child’s benefit be- 
fore attainment of age 18, had an applica- 
tion been filed on his behalf. - Disabled 
child’s benefits terminate with the month 
before the first month in which the disabled 
child dies, marries, is adopted after the 
death of the insured individual by other than 
certain close relatives, or ceases to be under 
a disability, or in which the person on whose 
earnings record the benefits are being paid 
ceases to be a disabled individual for any 
reason other than attainment of retirement 
age. 

CASH SICKNESS BENEFITS 


Section 105 adds to the Social Security 
Act a new section 222, providing for the pay- 
ment of cash benefits to persons who are 
temporarily disabled by illness, injury or 
other impairment. 


Conditions of entitlement to cash sickness 
benefits 


Section 222 (a) sets forth the conditions 
governing application for and entitlement 
to cash sickness benefits. Cash sickness ben- 
efits will be paid to insured wage earners 
who are unable to perform their most re- 
cent, customary or reasonably similar work 
by reason of illness, injury, or other im- 
pairment. To qualify for such benefits the 
individual must not be entitled to old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits or disabili- 
ty benefits, must have filed an application for 
benefits and must have served a waiting week 
(the first period of 7 consecutive days on 
each of which an individual is under a tem- 
porary disability in a benefit year) before he 
can become eligible for payment. A person 
meeting the above requirements will be en- 
titled to cash sickness benefits for each full 
week of temporary disability following such 
waiting week, provided he has performed no 
services of any kind for remuneration dur- 
ing such waiting week or week of temporary 
disability. If a spell of compensable dis- 
ability (of over 7 days duration) ends in the 
middle of a benefit week, the benefit for each 
additional day of disabilitye would be paid 
at the rate of one-seventh of the weekly 
amount. There will be no waiting week for 
subsequent spells of disability in a benefit 
year but such subsequent spells will have to 
extend for 7 days or more in order to be 
compensable. If an individual recovers after 
7 consecutive days of disability and then be- 
came disabled again within 21 consecutive 
days after such recovery, the two spells of 
disability would be considered as a single 
uninterrupted spell. If an uninterrupted 
spell of temporary disability continues into 
an individual’s next benefit year, he will not 
have to serve a waiting week in his new 
benefit year for that particular spell of 
disability. 


Amount of each sickness benefit 

Section 222 (b) provides that the size of 
an individual's weekly disability benefit will 
be determined by a table based on two vari- 
ables, the amount and distribution of his 
wages paid in his pase period (specifically 
the amount of wages in the quarter of high- 
est earnings in the base year), and the num- 
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ber of his dependents at the beginning of 
his benefit year. The basic weekly benefit 
amount payable to an unmarried worker 
ranges from a minimum of $8 to a maximum 
of $30. The basic amount is increased for 
each dependent up to three. The maximum 
weekly family benefits for an individual with 
three or more dependents ranges from $9 
to $45. The dependents that are recognized 
for the purpose of weekly disability benefits 
are those who would be considered depend- 
ents for monthly cash benefits, except that 
the children must be under the age of 18 and 
living in the same household with the dis- 
abled individual or receiving regular con- 
tributions toward their support from him. 
In order for a wife to qualify as a depend- 
ent, she must be living in the same house- 
hold with the worker and she must not be 
regularly employed. The maximum amount 
of benefits which an individual could re- 
ceive in any benefit year usually would not 
exceed 26 times his weekly benefit amount. 
If the maximum amount is reached prior to 
the termination of an uninterrupted spell of 
disability which has not lasted 6 months, 
or if the individual reaches the end of his 
benefit year during such spell of disability 
and is not insured for the following year, 
benefits will be continued until the end of 
the spell of disability but not more than 6 
months, provided that at the beginning of 
the calendar quarter in which the continuous 
pericd of disability had its onset the dis- 
abled individual meets the insured status 
requirements for long-term disability. 


Determination of irsured status for cash 
sickness benefits 


Section 222 (c) provides that cash sickness 
benefits will be paid only to individuals who 
have earned wages as employees during a 
recent period of time. (A person could not 
become insured for cash sickness benefits 
through self-employment.) For administra- 
tive simplicity, a l-year qualifying period 
would be established during which the indi- 
vidual must have earned a sufficient amount 
of wages to be insured. This 1-year period, 
called the base period, would be the four 
completed calendar quarters immediately 
preceding the fourth calendar quarter prior 
to the month in which kis benefit year be- 
gins. The wages which a worker would have 
to be paid during his base period in order 
to be insured for cash sickness benefits are 
established by a table. Asa minimum a per- 
son must have been paid wages in at least two 
quarters of his base period and have received 
wages totaling not less than $130 in the 
quarter of his base period in which the total 
of his wages was highest. 

An individual's benefit year is the 1- 
year period beginning with the day as of 
which he first files an application for cash 
sickness benefits on the basis of which he 
could become entitled to benefits or receive 
credit for a waiting week and thereafter the 
one-year period beginning with the day as 
of which he next files such an application 
for benefits after the end of his last pre- 
ceding benefit year. A wage earner insured 
at the beginning of his benefit year remains 
insured throughout all of his benefit year. 


Simultaneous entitlement to benefits 


Section 222 (d) eliminates any possible 
overlapping of benefits between sickness 
benefits and other old-age, survivors, and 
disability benefits payable under the Social 
Security Act. The section also eliminates 
the overlapping of cash sickness benefits and 
workmen’s compensation benefits payable on 
account of the same disability. 

Definition of temporary disability 

Section 222 (e) defines temporary disa- 
bility to mean the inability of an individual 
to perform his most recent, customary, or 
reasonably similar work by reason of any 
medically determinable illness, injury, or 
other impairment. 
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Amendments to effectuate disability 
insurance benefits 


Section 106 of the bill provides a number 
of amendments to effectuate the provisions 
for long-term disability insurance benefits. 

Section 106 (a) amends section 202 (a) 
(3) of the law so as to waive the requirement 
for filing a specific claim for old-age insur- 
ance benefits where a beneficiary is entitled 
to disability insurance benefits for the 
month preceding the month in which he 
attained age 65. This provision would per- 
mit the automatic transfer of an individual 
from the disability to the old-age insurance 
rolls when he attains age 65. 

Sections 106 (b), (c), (d), and (e) amend 
sections 202 (b), (c), (d), and (kK) of the 
law so as to pay benefits to wives, dependent 
husbands, and children of workers receiving 
disability benefits, as long as the bread- 
winner’s disability lasts. 

Section 106 (f) amends section 214 (a) (2) 
of the law to provide an additional method 
of acquiring fully insured status for old-age 
and survivors benefits, parallel to one of the 
requiremehts for insured status for disabil- 
ity insurance benefits. Fully insured status 
could be acquired on the basis of 20 quarters 
of coverage -within the 40-quarter period 
prior to death or attainment of age 65 or any 
subsequent age. The amendment also pro- 
vides that there shall not be counted in 
elapsed quarters for purposes of subpara- 
graph (A) or part of the 40-quarter period in 
subparagraph (B), any quarter which is part 
of a period of disability unless such quarter 
is a quarter of coverage. 

Section 106 (g) adds a new paragraph (4) 
to section 214 (a) of the law to provide that 
if an individual, on attainment of retire- 
ment age, is not fully insured, but, except 
for his attainment of retirement age, would 
have been entitled to a disability insurance 
benefit for the month in which he attained 
retirement age or for any subsequent month, 
he shall be considered to be fully insured be- 
ginning with the first month in which he 
would have been entitled to disability in- 
surance benefits. This provision will pro- 
tect the insured status of individuals who 
become disabled shortly before attainment 
of retirement age, and who might otherwise 
be uninsured for old-age insurance benefit 
because of lack of earnings immediately be- 
fore age 65. 

Section 106 (h) amends section 214 (b) 
to provide for excluding from the 13-quarter 
period used to establish currently insured 
status any quarter in a period of disability 
unless such quarter was a quarter of 
coverage. 

Section 106 (i) further amends section 
203 (c) of the Act to make the provisions 
applicable to children entitled to disabled 
child’s benefits. 

Section 106 (j) adds a new paragraph (5) 
to subsection 215 (f) of the law, to permit 
the recomputation of old-age insurance 
benefits of individuals who became entitled 
to such benefits before February 1, 1954, and 
who were disabled prior to attainment of re- 
tirement age, so as to remove periods of dis- 
ability from the average monthly wage com- 
putation. The disability determination date, 
for the purposes of this paragraph, will be 
deemed to be the later of January 1, 1942, 
or the day the disability began. 

Section 106 (kK) provides that the provi- 
sions of this section shall be effective June 
30, 1953. 

TITLE If AMENDMENTS TO THE INTERNAL 

REVENUE CODE 

Section 201 of the bill amends section 1400 
of the Internal Revenue Code with respect to 
the rate of tax imposed on employers, em- 
Pployees, and self-employed persons for so- 
cial security purposes. 

Subsection (a) of section 201 establishes 
the rate of tax for employees. 
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Paragraph (1) provides for a new contri- 
butions schedule, which takes into account 
the increases in benefit rates and the new 
risks covered, and which is aimed at making 
the entire program self-supporting. 

Taz rate 
(percent) 
2 


Years: 
1953 and 1954 
1955 and 1956. 
1957 and 1958 
1959 and 1960 
1961 and thereafter 


Paragraph (2) establishes the rate of tax 
to be collected from employees in civilian 
and military service for the Federal Govern- 
ment. This rate is one-half percent less 
than for other employees because, since 
civilian and military employees of the Fed- 
eral Government already have protection, 
they are not entitled to cash sickness 
benefits. 

Taz rate 
Years: (percent) 
1953 and 1954 
1955 and 1956 
1957 and 1958 
1959 and 1960 


When collection of taxes from servicemen is 
not required 


Subsection (b) of section 201 amends sec- 
tion 1401 of the code to continue the present 
provision with respect to the responsibility 
of employers to collect the employee portion 
of tax and for the idemnification of em- 
ployers with a technical amendment with 
respect to the suspension of benefits to serv- 
icemen. It also provides for suspending the 
collection of taxes from servicemen under 
certain circumstances in which case the com- 
bined employer-employee tax shall be paid 
by the United States Government. When 
the President determines that it would not 
be feasible to deduct taxes from servicemen 
he may issue an executive order to that effect. 
Such executive order may be issued when the 
President feels that because of the large 
number of people who have been or are being 
drafted, it would not be for the best interest 
of the military service to have taxes deducted 
from servicemen. The order may provide for 
the suspensicn of deductions from all serv- 
icemen or only personnel in one or more 
designated areas, or personnel in designated 
pay grades, or both, as the President may find 
appropriate. Such executive order shall be 
revoked whenever the President determines 
that it is no longer necessary in the interests 
of the military or naval service. 

Subsection (c) of section 201 establishes 
the rate of tax for employers. 

Paragraph (1) provides for a new contri- 
butions schedule, at the same rates as in 
paragraph (1), above, which takes into ac- 
count the increases in benefit rates and the 
new risks covered, and which is aimed at 
making the entire program self-supporting. 

Paragraph (2) establishes the rate of tax to 
be paid by employers of Federal civilian and 
military personnel. This rate is the same 
as is shown in paragraph (2), above, and is 
¥ percent lower than in the case of other 
employers because civilian and military em- 
ployees are not entitled to cash sickness 
benefits. 

Subsection (d) of section 201 establishes 
the rate of tax for self-employed persons. 
Self-employed persons are not entitled to 
cash sickness benefits. The rates are 11, 
times the rate of tax imposed on employees 
who are not entitled to cash sickness benefits: 


Years: 
1953 and 1954 
1955 and 1956 
1957 and 1958 
1959 and 1960 
1961 and thereafter 
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DEFINITIONS 
Definitions in connection with self- 
employment 

Section 202 (a) of the bill amends sub- 
‘chapter E of the Internal Revenue Code to 
extend the tax provision to farm operators 
and to increase the wage base. 

Paragraph (1) establishes January 1, 1953, 
as the effective date for collecting taxes from 
farm operators. 

Paragraph (2) eliminates the present ex- 
clusion of income derived from the business 
of farming. 

Paragraph (8) increases the contribution 
base for taxable years beginning after 1952 
from $3,600 to $6,000. 

Definition of wages 

Subsection (b) of section 202 amends the 
definition of wages to include certain tips 
and gratuities as wages; to increase the 
amount of remuneration considered to be 
wages from $3,600 to $6,000; and to define 
taxable wages with respect to domestic serv- 
ice. 

Paragraph (1) adds a new paragraph with 
respect to tips and gratuities for tax pur- 
poses comparable to the coverage provision 
in title II. 

Paragraph (2) increases the taxable wage 
base from $3,000 to $6,000. 

Paragraph (3) changes the definition of 
taxable wages for domestic workers to make 
it comparable to the corresponding provi- 
sion in title II. 

Definition of employment 

Subsection (c) of section 202 amends sec- 
tion 1426 (b) to define the term “employ- 
ment” in the same manner in which it is 
defined in title II of the Social Security 
Act. 

Paragraph (1) establishes the effective 
date for the definition as January 1, 1953, 
and makes certain changes relating to the 
coverage of active military and naval service 
and certain seamen. 

Paragraph (2) relates to agricultural labor. 

Paragraph (3) relates to service not in the 
course of an employer’s trade or business. 

Paragraph (4) relates to the coverage of 
certain seamen performing service for an 
American employer on a foreign vessel. 

Paragraph (5) relates to active military or 
naval service. 

Paragraph (6) relates to employees in the 
field service of the Post Office Department. 

Paragraph (7) relates to fishermen per- 
forming service on vessels of 10 net tons or 
less. 

Paragraph (8) excludes short-term active 
military or naval service, 

Paragraph (9) makes no change in the 
provision for rounding wages for domestic 
service but adds a new paragraph to the 
amount of wages to be taxed for service in 
each pay grade of the active military or naval 
service. 

Paragraph (10) defines active military or 
naval service. 

Refund of tazes 

Section 202 (d) (1) amends section 1401 
(ad) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code to 
provide for the refund of taxes paid on 
amounts in excess of $6,000 for 1953 and sub- 
sequent years. Present law provides for re- 
funds on amounts in excess of $3,600. 

Section 202 (d) (2) amends section 1401 
(ad) (4) of the Internal Revenue Code to 
provide a $6,000 wage base after 1952 for 
Federal employees covered by the law. 


Effective date 


Section 202 (e€) makes the amendments 
to title II effective January 1, 1953. 
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EXPENDITURES BY JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
THE NAVAJO-HOPI INDIAN ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. McFARLAND submitted the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 64), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Joint 
Committee on Navajo-Hopi Indian Adminis- 
tration is authorized to expend not in excess 
of $25,000, one-half from the contingent 
fund of the Senate and one-half from the 
contingent fund of the House of Representa- 
tives, upon vouchers signed by the chairman, 
for the purpose of paying the expenses of 
the committee under section 10 of the act 
entitled “An act to promote the rehabilita- 
tion of the Navajo and Hopi Tribes of Indians 
and a better utilization of the resources of 
the Navajo and Hopi Indian Reservation, and 
for other purposes,” approved April 19, 1950. 
Disbursements to pay such expenses shall be 
made by the Secretary of the Senate oyt of 
the contingent fund of the Senate, such con- 
tingent fund to be reimbursed from the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives 
in the amount of one-half of disbursements 
80 made. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, 
as follows: 


By Mr. HUNT: 

Addrecs entitled “Is Public Service for 
You?” delivered by Senator BeNTon before 
the Hartford College student representatives 
of the “mock” legislature, Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 19, 1952. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

Article entitled “No Place for Woman,” 
written by Senator Smirn of Maine, and pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

Address entitled “The Birth of an Indus- 
try,” delivered by Wayne Coy, Chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
before the Fort Wayne Rotary Club, at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., February 18, 1952. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement prepared by him concerning 
presentation to W. W. Wachtell of George 
Washington Carver award, and transcript of 
proceedings in connection with the award. 

By Mr. TOBEY: 

Article by Drew Pearson relative to the 
handling of an antitrust case against certain 
investment bankers. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Article entitled “The French and the Ger- 
mans,” written by Walter Lippmann, and 
published in the New York Herald Tribune 
of February 19, 1952. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

Editorial entitled “For Mine Safety,” pub- 
lished in the Fairmont (W. Va.) Times, 
January 31, 1952. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

Editorial entitled “UMT Is Needed Now,” 
published in the New York Times of Febru- 
ary 21, 1952, relating to universal military 
training. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Editorial entitled “Soaring Taxes Every- 
body’s Business,” published in the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer of February 21, 1952. 

Article entitled “Exercising the Right To 
Vote,” by Fred Brenckman. 

By Mr. THYE: 

Editorial entitled “Scandal in Agriculture,” 
ee in the Farm Journal for March 
1952, 
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Article entitled “Hypocrisy in Denying War 
Exists,” written by David Lawrence, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Star of February 20, 
1952. 


HUMAYAG DILDILIAN AND HIS 
DAUGHTER, LUCY DILDILIAN 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 529) for 
the relief of Humayag Dildilian and his 
daughter, Lucy Dildilian, which was, in 
line 12, to strike out “or quotas” and 
insert “Provided, That there be given a 
suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, in 
such amount and containing such con- 
ditions as he may prescribe, to the United 
States and to all States, Territories, 
counties, towns, municipalities, and dis- 
tricts thereof, holding the United States 
and all States, Territories, counties, 
towns, municipalities, and _ districts 
thereof harmless against Lucy Dildilian 
becoming a public charge.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. This is a private 
immigration bill for the relief of a father 
and daughter. 

The bill was amended by the House to 
provide for the posting of a suitable bond 
as a guaranty against the minor alien 
becoming a public charge. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I now move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


WAYNE COY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, a few minutes ago I received 
some very bad news. It was that Mr, 
Wayne Coy at the close of business today 
will be giving up his post as Chairman 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

I hope this report may prove not to be 
true. Mr. Coy has made a very wonder- 
ful Chairman of the Communications 
Commission in a most difficult time. His 
forthrightness, his great courage, his re- 
fusal to bow to all sorts of pressures 
which have been brought to bear, and 
the fine leadership he has displayed have 
been of such an unusual character that 
it will be truly a very great loss to the 
country to have Mr. Coy give up his posi- 
tion as Chairman of the Commission, 
which deals with all problems having to 
do with telegraph, telephone, television, 
radio, and all other similar means of 
communication. 

I know that for a good many months 
Mr. Coy has been considering retiring 
from his position because of poor health, 
and because of what he feels is his obli- 
gation to earn more money for his grow- 
ing family. So I am not in any way 
censuring him. He remained at his post 
through the thick of battle for a long 
time and he has fought a good fight. 


THE WAR IN KOREA—INTERVIEW WITH 
LT. GEN. GEORGE E. STRATEMEYER 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp two letters, 
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and to make a brief statement, not to 
exceed 5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from California may proceed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Under date of 
February 18, 1952, I addressed a letter 
to Lt. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, for- 
merly commander of the American Air 
Force in the Far East, reading as follows: 


FEBRUARY 18, 1952. 
Lt. Gen. GEorGE E. STRATEMEYER, 
Winter Park, Fla. 

DEAR GENERAL: Recently I noticed a news- 
paper article giving an interview concerning 
the situation in the Far East, with particu- 
lar reference to operations in Korea and to 
what might have been accomplished had 
restrictions not been placed on the then 
Supreme Commander in the Far East, Gen- 
eral MacArthur. 

I would like to place the full interview in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Since the copy 
I saw was apparently in an abbreviated form, 
I was wondering whether or not you could 
send me the full text, together with such 
additional comments you might care to make 
regarding the accuracy of the interview and 
whether or not there was anything addi- 
tional you might care to add which might 
have inadvertently been left out of the 
article. 

V7ith best personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND. 


I have today received from General 
Stratemeyer the following letter, dated 
February 20, 1952: 

WINTER PaRK, F1a., February 20, 1952. 

Dear SENATOR KNO‘\/LAND: Attached hereto 
is the article prepared by Mr. Lowell Limpus, 
as published here in Orlando, Fla., by the 


Sentinel Star. 

He has quoted me correctly and it is com- 
plete. 

I have nothing further to add. 

The only reason I expressed myself to Mr. 
Limpus as I did is because of my loyalty to 
the United States of America. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE E. STRATEMEYER, 
Lieutenant General, United States 
Air Force (Retired). 


The article referred to by General 
Stratemeyer reads as follows: 


GENERAL SAys MacArTHUR COULD HAVE 
ENDED WAR 


(Eprror’s Notre.—The fclliowing interview 
with General Stratemeyer was obtained by 
Lowell Limpus, chief of the New York Daily 
News U. N. bureau, while visiting here. The 
copyrighted articles is printed in the Orlando 
Sunday Sentinel-Star simultaneously with 
the New York publication today with the 
permission of the Daily News.) 


(By Lowell Limpus) 


Convincing evidence that Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur could have won the Korean war 
easily, if Washington had permitted him to 
do so, was offered here today by the expert 
best qualified to know and judge the facts. 

Lt. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, until re- 
cently commander of all U. N. air forces in 
Korea, declared flatly that General MacAr- 
thur would have decisively defeated the Chi- 
nese Reds if his superiors had followed his 
advice and let him alone. The veteran air- 
man added, however, that the opportunity 
for such a smashing victory, without heavy 
losses, no longer exists. Washington frit- 
tered it away long ago. 

Breaking the long silence which had been 
imposed upon him by military regulations 
until his retirement a short time ago, the 
commander in chief of the Far East Air 
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Forces explained: “We could have smashed 
them completely, if we could have crossed 
the Yalu River at the right time. I had the 
planes and the boys were anxious to cut 
loose. General MacArthur wanted to let 
me go. We had control of the air and prac- 
tically no opposition—except some anti-air- 
craft fire. 

“If MacArthur’s hands hadn’t been tied, 
we were prepared to pulverize the Commun- 
ist airdromes, supply lines, and depots so 
completely that they never again could have 
moved any large number of troops or equip- 
ment southward. They’d never have gotten 
near the thirty-eighth parallel again. 

MacArthur had a complete victory within 
his grasp, if they had given him the green 
light and supported him reasonably. 

The war-hardened Stratemeyer, who was 
relieved from his command after a serious 
heart attack and sent home to recuperate 
and retire, paid a glowing tribute to Mac- 
Arthur, whom he described as “the best boss 
I ever worked for and one of the greatest 
commanders of all time.” 

He gave almost equally high praise to Gen. 
Matthew Ridgway, whose air forces he com- 
manded after MacArthur’s relief, but care- 
fully pointed out his belief that Ridgway 
no longer has the same chance to win the 
war easily, which MacArthur hed back in 
1950. He said that Washington had tied the 
hands of both until the Reds built up their 
forces so that the golden opportunity was 
frittered away. 

General Stratemeyer, now convalescing at 
the Winter Park home of Maj. Gen. Leo A. 
Walton (retired), left no possible doubt that 
he was and is 100 percent in sympathy with 
MacArthur and that he regards the latter’s 
relief as a tragic mistake. He also is clearly 
disgusted with a policy which forces us to 
fight a war we can’t win. 

The newly retired general, who is recog- 
nized as one of the world’s great air com- 
manders, has been besieged with requests to 
express his opinion of the Korean struggle— 
especially since his official retirement on 
January 31—but he kept his lips sealed until 
today. Then he got a lot of things off his 
chest. 

He explained that much of MacArthur’s 
brilliance lay in his ability to outline com- 
plicated maneuvers to subordinates, explain 
what he desired and then refrain from inter- 
ference as long as his plans were being car- 
ried out. “He gives a man a job to do, trusts 
him and leaves him alone to do that job,” 
said Stratemeyer. 

“I’ve never served under anybody that 
compares with him,” went on the air gen- 
eral. “The man is almost unbelievable. He 
never worries. I flew with him from Japan 
to Suwon on his first trip to the front, June 
29, 1950. He slept on the way over and on 
the way back. He’s always relaxed. I think 
that’s one reason he’s in such remarkably 
good physical condition. 

“And don’t let anybody kid you about 
that. I’ve spent many hours in his company 
and I can’t see any signs that he’s getting 
older. I believe he’ll probably live to be 100— 
I hope so—and that he will be able to render 
more magnificent service to America in the 
meantime.” 

General Stratemeyer’s retirement marked 
the end of almost 37 years commissioned 
service for the veteran airman. He gradu- 
ated from West Point in 1915, in the same 
class with Gens. Dwight Eisenhower, Omar 
Bradley, Joseph McNarney, and James A. 
Van Fleet, all of whom have been close 
friends. He went into the air corps in 1916, 
where he became a skilled bomber pilot. 

Rising rapidly in World War II, he first 
directed America’s great pilot-training pro- 
gram and then became chief of the air staff 
and the right-hand man of Gen. Henry H. 
Arnold (who once said the country would be 
forever indebted to Stratemeyer). Arnold 
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finally sent him to the Pacific as air com- 
mander of the China-Burma-India theater, 
where he first whipped the Japanese in Bur- 
ma and then supervised much of the long- 
range air war against Japan. 

After the war he took over the United 
States Air Defense Command and then the 
Continental Air Command, with headquar- 
ters at Mitchell Air Force Base, New York, 
until he was recalled to the Far East to take 
command of all our air forces there. He 
began service in his fourth war when he 
went into action once more, as soon as the 
North Koreans invaded South Korea. He 
had full charge of all U. N. air power until 
his heart gave out 8 months ago. 

Friends believe that intense worry over 
the effect’s of MacArthur’s removal contrib- 
uted to his collapse. 


THE BURNING OF BOOKS 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
half a minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from New Jersey may proceed. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
in the light of my experience in Europe 
during and immediately following the 
war years, I have grave concern as I wit- 
ness some of the growing trends in our 
own country. 

An cditorial which appeared in the 
February 13 issue of the New York Times 
entitled “On Burning Books” is reminis- 
cent of some of the activities of Mr. Hit- 
ler and Mr. Mucsolini in the cataclysmic 
heydeys which they enjoyed. 

I know nothing, of course, of the de- 
tails, but as the editorial points out 
“book burning is an activity too closely 
identified with totalitarian methods to 
be welcomed in the United States.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial in question, which 
is brief, be inserted in the body of the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

On BuRNING Books 

Sapulpa, Okla., a town of some 13,000 
people, has had its library collection 
investigated and five or six books in its 
high-school library burned because they just 
weren’t good reading for teen-age children. 
What the books were we have no way of 
knowing because no records were kept of 
the authors or titles. But book burning is 
an activity too closely identified with totali- 
tarian methods to be welcomed in the United 
States. 

The selection of books in this country is 
usually left to the discretion of competent 
librarians who have wide knowledge in the 
various fields of literature and who select 
materials to meet the needs of their patrons. 
These librarians balance their collections so 
that readers may have access to varying 
points of view, and it is in the democratic 
tradition to encourage this practice. When 
a group of individuals sets itself up as judge 
and jury in the matter of books on library 
shelves it destroys this balance in an ar- 
bitrary manner. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 50) to provide for the ad- 
mission of Alaska into the Union. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SmAtTHErs] 
to recommit the bill to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with cer- 
tain instructions. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
his speech against Alaska statehood on 
Tuesday, February 19, the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIs], in support of 
his contention that the admission of the 
Territory would not contribute to the 
national defense, quoted from an article 
which appeared a year ago in the Wash- 
ington Daily News to the effect that— 

The military is preparing to defend only 
about one-quarter of Alaska if war should 
come with Russia. 


The Army Chief of Staff, Lt. Gen. 
Lawton Collins, and the Department of 
Defense do not share the views of the 
Senator from Mississippi on statehood 
for Alaska as an element of national de- 
fense. Upon hearing the Senator’s state- 
ment, I called General Collins and the 
Acting Secretary of Defense, William 
C. Foster, and quoted the newspaper 
article to them. I have now received 
a written reply from them that the seiz- 
ure of Alaska by an enemy and its util- 
ization as a base for aerial warfare would 
be a menace of the gravest character 
to the United States. It was stated by 
Acting Defense Secretary Foster that— 


It is quite clear, therefore, that Alaska 
occupies a position of such strategic sig- 
nificance that it is mandatory that the area 
be defended. 


I should like to place the full text 
of the Secretary’s letter in the Recorp, 
and for that purpose I shall read it. 
It is on the letterhead of the Secretary 
of Defense, and is dated February 20, 
1952. It reads as follows: 


Hon. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR O’MAHONEY: This letter is 
in reference to your inquiry as to whether, 
from the point of view of national defense, 
it would be advantageous to extend state- 
hood to Alaska, and you inquired specific- 
aliy as to whether statehood would give 
greater strength to our miiltary position in 
those areas than does the present territorial 
type of local government. 

As you know, the administration has re- 
peatedly expressed itself as favoring Alaskan 
statehood and the proposal has again and 
again been endorsed by the President. 

It is obvious that the more stable a local 
government can be, the more successful 
would be the control and defense of the 
area in case of sudden attack. There can 
be no question but that in the event of an 
attack any State would be immensely aided 
in the initial stages of the emergency by 
the effective use of the State and local in- 
strumentalities of law and order. By the 
same token it would seem to me that, as 
persons in a position to assist the Federal 
garrison which might exist in Alaska, the 
locally elected governor, sheriffs, and the 
locally selected constabulary and civil-de- 
fense units all would be of tremendous value 
in cases of sudden peril. Therefore, my 
answer to your question is that statehood 
for Alaska would undoubtedly give a con- 
siderable added measure of strength to the 
over-all defense of this area in the event of 
emergency. 

You have further asked if plans existed 
for the defense of Alaska. This is a ques- 
tion that is difficult to discuss in detail be- 
cause of the security aspects involved. I do 
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desire to point out, however, that the seizure 
of Alaska by an enemy and the utilization 
of it as a base area for the launching of 
aerial attacks against the industrial heart of 
the United States, especially if that enemy 
were in possession of the atomic bomb and 
ruthlessly exploited the element of surprise, 
would constitute a menace to the United 
States security of the gravest character. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that Alaska 
occupies a position of such strategic signifi- 
cance that it is mandatory that the area 
be defended. The Alaskan command and 
the Office of the Commander in Chief, Alaska, 
have been established and the requisite mili- 
tary installations have been constructed in 
order to provide this defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
WruiaM C. FOSTER, 
Acting Secretary of Defense. 


Mr. MAGNUSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, a few minutes ago the 
present occupant of the chair [Mr. 
O’Manoney in the chair] read to the 
Senate what I considered to be an im- 
portant letter regarding the matter of 
the defense of Alaska. I think the let- 
ter to a great degree answers a question 
raised the other day by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] about a very 
important aspect and feature of the bill 
now before the Senate. 

Following that theme, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp immediately following the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming a very important article 
entitled “The Defense of America’s Back 
Yard,” written by Keyes Beech and pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of April 27, 1951. The article is based 
upon an interview, and a very complete 
one, on this subject, with Lt. Gen. Wil- 
liam E. Kepner, who was then the head 
of the Alaskan command. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Derense or AMERICA’s Back YARD 

(By Keyes Beech) 

“I don’t want to try to tell Joe Stalin 
what to do,” said Lt. Gen. William E. Kep- 
ner, “but if I were going to try to take 
Alaska I’d do it with paratroops.” 

The Russians pioneered paratrooping, and 
just in case Stalin has something like that 
in mind, Kepner wants his Alaskan com- 
mand to be ready. 

That’s the reason for operation firestep. 
These maneuvers, which got under way early 
this month and continued through last 
Wednesday, were aimed at repelling an air- 
borne invasion. 

I learned about the operation when I came 
through Alaska on my way home from 
Tokyo a couple of weeks ago. For the first 
time in the history of Alaskan war games 
airborne troops were taking part. A batal- 
lion of paratroopers was to be flown up from 
Fort Bragg, N. C., in a test run to see how 
long it would take to get reinforcements up 
there from the States in case they’re needed. 

The Army, Navy, and Air Force are par- 
ticipating in this uniquely unified com- 
mand. That Alaska is an airman’s theater 
is recognized by the fact that Kepner is an 
Air Force general. But he has naval officers 
in top staff positions, and his chief of staff 
is an Army general. 

“You never can tell when a fellow is going 
to try to come in your back door,” said Kep- 
ner. “Or start a fire in your back yard to 
divert your attention from the front of the 
house.” 

Alaska, in our over-all strategic planning, 
is America’s back yard. From Siberia, which 
lies only 40 or 50 miles from Alaska across 
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the Bering Straits, is Russia’s shortest 
bomber run to such ripe targets as west coast 
aircraft plants, the Hanford plutonium plant, 
and upper Midwest industrial centers like 
Detroit. 

If the Air Force knows what the Russians 
are up to on Chukotski Peninsula, which 
juts out from the Siberian land mass like a 
threatening thumb, it wasn’t saying. 

“But,” said Kepner with a glance at the 
polar map on his spruce-paneled wall, “we 
know they have enough planes over there 
to put up 15 or 20 to 1 of ours. They've 
done it.” 

It is also reported the Russians are build- 
ing up fuel supplies on Chukotski. 

There are two reasons why the Russians 
might attack Alaska. In the minds of mili- 
tary planners, the first would be to deny us 
its offensive use as a take-off point for long- 
range bombers headed for Russian indus- 
trial and population centers. Alaska has 
one of the largest airfields in the world. 
From it, B-36’s carrying atomic bombs could, 
and probably would, take off for such Si- 
berian industrial centers as the Lake Baikal 
region. That’s where the Russians are re- 
ported to have their own atom-bomb plant, 

The second reason would be to use Alaska 
to mount an air attack on the United States. 

“The Russians could land in Alaska to- 
morrow, if they wanted to, just as we could 
land in Siberia,” said Kepner. “We have 
thousands of miles of coast line. But 
whether they would go anywhere after they 
landed is another matter.” 

The defense of Alaska is built around the 
“heartland” concept, which was supposed 
to be secret until a news magazine published 
the whole plan 5 months ago. 

Between Alaska’s heartland and the ocean 
lie thousands of miles of trackless tundra and 
jagged saw-tooth mountains, inhabited only 
by Eskimos and animals. In the defense 
concept, this sea of tundra is considered as 
effective a barrier as the ocean itself. 

“We don’t mean to say that an enemy 
ccouldn’t cross it,” said an Air Force officer, 
“put his supply problems would be so great 
as to make it highly impractical.” 

The “islands” of defense in the heartland 
form a triangle. They are Elmendorf Field 
at Anchorage, the island naval base of Kodiak 
in the southwest, and Ladd Field at Fair- 
banks in the north—only 90 miles from the 
Arctic Circle. 

To avoid spreading himself too thin, Kep- 
ner has concentrated his forces in these 
three areas. But the idea is to defend all 
Alaska from the heartland—not just the 
heartland itself. 

To defend an area twice as big as Texas, 
Kepner is relying primarily on air power. 
His 500-mile-an-hour jets, equipped to fly 
and fight in any kind of weather, can be 
over any part of Alaska in a whoosch. 

He has roughly a regiment of ground 
troops, and could use more if he had some 
way of housing them. Housing is the mili- 
tary’s number one headache in Alaska. 

It is assumed that any Russian attack 
would come with Pearl Harbor suddenness. 
To guard against this, the Alaskan coast is 
being ringed with radar stations. These sta- 
tions are usually situated on the highest 
mountaintop that can be found, to give 
maximum range. 

Building these stations is a task that takes 
months. Merely getting the equipment to 
the site over frozen mountains and tundra 
is a staggering job. 

In addition to radar, Kepner is relying on 
“bush” pilots—Alaska abounds in them— 
the Eskimo’s “muckluck telegraph,” fur trap- 
pers and other dwellers of the remote north, 


Mr. MAGNUSON obtained the ficor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield to 
me for 5 minutes? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iam glad to yield. 
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TRADE WITH COMMUNIST CHINA 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] read into the Recorp one of the 
reasons why, in the opinion of an able 
air general of the United States, we have 
not won the war in Korea. This morn- 
ing I received a letter which shows an- 
other reason why we have not won the 
war in Korea. It involves the question 
of trading with Communist China. I 
shall read a part of the letter, because my 
constituents are troubled by the fact that 
they are not allowed to trade with Com- 
munist China while our allies are en- 
gaging in such trade, I read a part of 
the letter: 


A few weeks ago our agent in Hong Kong 
reported that the material we previously 
supplied is now coming into Hong Kong from 
England and Holland. We promptly protest- 
ed to Washington and received the following 
reply from Mr. W. S. Thomas, Deputy Assist- 
ant Director for Export Supply, Department 
of Commerce, Office of International Trade: 

“In regard to your comments on the free- 
dom of shipments from England and Holland 
as compared to the more restricted United 
States policy, we realize that unlimited ship- 
ments of certain products to Hong Kong from 
other supplier countries have reduced the 
effect of our controls against Communist 
China. This Government has been engaged 
for some time in efforts to persuade friendly 
countries to adopt controls which would 
parallel those of the United States. Our 
efforts have achieved considerable success 
and we will continue to press for further con- 
trols. It is also realized, however, that some 


countries will be unable or unwilling to con- 
trol certain commodities because of their 
particular economic and political circum- 


stances.” 


Mr. President, I underline that sen- 
tence: 


It is also realized, however— 


This is our own Government speak- 
ing— 
that some countries will be unable or unwill- 
ing to control certain commodities because 
of their particular economic and political 
circumstances. Despite this, our security in- 
terests require that we pursue the strictest 
controls possible over the exportation of com- 
modities destined for Communist China, 
either directly or indirectly, on the premise 
that such United States controls, even if it 
is not paralleled elsewhere, will tend to re- 
duce the availability of these items to Com- 
munist China. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is it not a fact that 
while the commodity under considera- 
tion is ink, which is not a weapon of war 
in the usual sense that armaments are 
weapons of war, it is an important item 
in the Communist propaganda efforts 
in China in spreading their Communist 
doctrine throughout the Far East, and 
therefore certainly to that extent is a 
weapon in the cold war of Communism 
against the free world? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
conferred with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia with respect to this letter before 
we came to the Chamber. He has hit the 
point right on the head. Anyone who 
has been to the Korean front cannot fail 
to be aware of the character of the lit- 
erature which comes into Korea from the 
enemy. I saw one propaganda piece 
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which was shot into our lines at Christ- 
mas time. It showed a picture of an 
American mother serving a large brown 
turkey on a platter at Christmas time 
here in America. Printed underneath 
the picture was the statement that if 
the boys would go home there would not 
be any war and they could all eat their 
Christmas dinners at home. This was 
Communist propaganda aimed at our 
troops. 

I also saw a Christmas card, printed 
in four colors and in four different kinds 
of type. It was sent over the lines to our 
troops in Korea extending Christmas 
greetings from the Peoples Republic of 
China, Communist China. This clearly 
shows that our troops must also wage a 
propaganda war—the ink war. 

With respect to the particular item I 
am discussing I shall read a letter from 
a Dutch firm. I do so to show that this 
is not purely a matter of concern to the 
people of Michigan. This letter was 
written by a Dutch firm, to a business 
ccncern in Michigan. It says: 

One of our business friends in Hong Kong 
informed us that he is much interested in 
buying your printing inks. However, as the 
United States authorities are forbidding the 
direct export to Hong Kong of this article, 
we shall be pleased to learn from you at your 
earliest convenience whether you would be 
willing to forward the goods to us for pay- 
ment in United States dollars. The Dutch 
authorities are willing to grant us a transit 
license for these goods, so that we could 
ship the inks from here to Hong Kong. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I ask unanimous 
eonsent that I may have five additional 
minutes to discuss this subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Michigan may 
preceed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should also like 
to ask the Senator from Michigan a 
question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield first to the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In view of the fact 
that the action in Korea is not a mere 
police action, and up until today we have 
had more than 105,000 battle casualties, 
which represent more than 90 percent of 
all United Nations casualties, and be- 
cause we are supplying more than 350,- 
000 of the total number of troops in 
Korea, with the other members of the 
United Nations supplying only approxi- 
mately 35,000, it is time that our Allies 
in the United Nations stop playing foot- 
sie with the Communists, at a time when 
the Communists are inflicting such 
heavy casualties on us. When legisla- 
tion comes before us to aid these nations, 
does not the Senator believe that the 
executive branch of our Government and 
the Congress have the right to insist that 
they stop playing footsie with the Com- 
munists? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I agree whole- 
heartedly with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. What troubles me more than 
anything else about these two letters is 
that our government, the Government 
of the United States of America, despite 
our having suffered 105,000 casualties, 
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killed, missing, and wounded, should say 
that, in their opinion, “some countries 
will be unable or unwilling to control 
certain commodities because of their 
particular economic and political cir- 
cumstances.” 

Mr. President, since when have a 
people who are willing to go to war for 
a principle, been wiliing, for the al- 
mighty dollar, to allow those who are in 
the same boat with us, or pretend to be, 
to give aid and comfort to the enemy? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mc. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. in regard to the 
Senator’s remarks, I should like to refer 
to an article which I put in the Rrecorp 
earlier in the day, in which Admiral Rad- 
ford, the Commander-in-Chief of United 
States forces in the Pacific, pointed out 
that in the event of a blockade of the 
China coast, this type of traffic with 
Communist China could be prevented 
during the time that the Chinese Com- 
munists are aggressors in Korea and are 
inflicting casualties upon us. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iam glad the Sen- 
ator put the item in the Recorp. I was 
in Hawaii in December, on my way to 
Korea, and was there on my way back 
in January and I talked with Admiral 
Radford then. I am glad the item is in 
the REcorD. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should like to ask 
a@ question of the Senator from Michi- 
gan. He knows that I am vitally inter- 
ested in this subject because my sub- 
committee originally brought up this 
matter. I want to say, in all fairness, 
that our Government did start the move- 
ment among the nations trading in the 
Far East to effect the best possible block- 
ade with respect to trade with China. 
When I was in Hong Kong, it so hap- 
pened coincidentally that the British 
Parliament passed a law against such 
traffic. Most of the traffic was through 
the British, the Dutch, and the Danes. 
The law prohibited shipments to Red 
China. What the Senator has pointed 
out and what the letters point out is that 
we have an embargo in Hong Kong. 
The British in the Crown Colony do not. 
However, whatever goes out of Hong 
Kong and into Red China is in violation 
of British law. I can understand about 
printing ink. There is hardly a Com- 
munist paper that reaches Canton that 
is not printed in Hong Kong. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Practically all of 
the papers are printed in Hong Kong. 

Mr. FERGUSON, And they are all 
propaganda. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. All of them are 
propaganda. All propaganda comes out 
of Hong Kong. The British have taken 
action. I believe they took the action 
last May. The law has been in effect 
since last May. 

Mr. FERGUSON. What goes through 
Hong Kong is not merely Crown Colony 
business; it is Communist business. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It indicates clearly 
that our Commerce Department is say- 
ing to other countries who are supposed 
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to be in the Korean war with us, “Oh, 
you have to have trade regardless of 
whether or not you are at war with an 
enemy. To get the dollar you have to 
have trade, even to the extent of advanc- 
ing a propaganda war.” 

Mr. KNO Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield at this 
point? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does not it strike 
the Senator from Michigan that this sit- 
uation constitutes somewhat of a deadly 
parallel with the days prior to Pearl 
Harbor when our Government was per- 
mitting the shipment to Japan of scrap 
iron and oil from ports in the United 
States and when other nations were also 
permitting such shipments, which later 
were used against us on the morning of 
December 7, 1941, at Pearl Harbor, and 
throughout the ensuing war? It is time 
that the nations associated with us in 
the preservation of law and order, for 
the preservation of peace for ourselves 
and our children and future generations, 
stopped permitting such things to be 
done. I think the time has come when 
such trafficking with the enemy must 
stop. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
again the Senator from California has 
most ably stated the situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
that I may be permitted to continue for 
5 minutes longer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, if we 
are going to send men to foreign shores 
to fight, I think every American so sent 
has a right to assume that he is to fight 
for principles sufficient to warrant his 
laying down his life for them. If the 
principles for which he is sent to fight 
are not sufficient fcr that, no man 
should be sent to war, or to a police ac- 
tion, if it is called that. If the prin- 
ciples for which men are sent to fight are 
not sufficient to justify their giving up 
their lives for them and in behalf of such 
a@ cause, then our men should be kept at 
home. 

On the other hand, when 2 principle 
for which men are sent forth to fight is 
sufficient to justify an American youth, a 
Dutch youth, or a British youth in laying 
down his life, if need be, then that prin- 
ciple is of such importance that our 
country should cease permitting the 
sending of implements of war to the 
country we are fighting. Certainly 
propaganda warfare and psychological 
warfare go hand in hand with a hot war. 
We should not trade with an enemy in 
implements of psychological warfare or 
cold war or in implements of a hot war, 
because in doing so we sacrifice the youth 
of our Nation and the youth of all other 
nations who are engaged in that war. 

That is why I am calling this matter to 
the attention of the Senate, because our 
own Government is taking the position 
in the Korean war that the economic dol- 
lar is of sufficient importance to warrant 
making exceptions in respect to trading 
with the enemy and giving him aid and 
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comfort. I cannot follow that line of 
reasoning or that principle. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield again 
to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iryield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The able Senator 
from Michigan, as well as the senior 
Senator from California, is a member 
of the Appropriations Committee. I 
hope the Senator from Michigan will 
bring this matter before the committee 
at the time when it considers the appro- 
priations for the foreign-aid program, 
which I have supported in the past. 
However, we have reached the time when 
we must stop merely talking about these 
matters on the floor of the Senate. I 
think we must take some concerted ac- 
tion to have those on the other side of 
the aisle who, I know, feel just as strong- 
ly about this matter as we do, join in 
laying down some legislative enactments 
providing some restrictions in this field, 
insofar as the appropriation bills are 
concerned, so that the nations who are 
trafficking with the enemy may not re- 
ceive aid from the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Of course, that is 
one way in which we can handle the 
matter. However, if we cannot prevent 
this traffic by appealing to the conscience 
of our public officials, then I think we 
shall have great difficulty in stopping the 
traffic by insisting that the letter of a 
law on the subject be obeyed. 

Certainly any man’s spirit or con- 
science should provide the means with 
which to stop such aid to the enemy. 

In the memorandum attached to the 
letter I have before me, I find indica- 
tions that the conscience of our public 
Officials recognizes the almighty dollar 
over and above the lives and the sacri- 
fices of our youth. That is what troubles 
me. 

Of course, I hope we shall pass laws 
on this subject, but I also hope that we 
shall successfully appeal to the con- 
science of our public officials, so that 
they will realize that they cannot place 
dollars, either in connection with com- 
merce by our country or in connection 
with commerce by any other country, 
above the lives of the youth of our coun- 
try or the lives of the youth of allied 
countries. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAE. Can the Senator 
from Michigan tell us why it should be 
necessary for Congress to pass laws to 
force such action on the part of the 
State Department and the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency and the other groups, 
agencies, boards, and commissions which 
administer our foreign-aid program? 
Why do not these public officials recog- 
nize that inasmuch as we are involved 
in a war in Korea, or a police action, as 
the Trumanites call it—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; it is war. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Yes; I agree with 
the Senator from Michigan that it is 
war. However, in view of the fact that 
we have suffered more than 100,000 cas- 
ualties in that war, is it not apparent 
that without requiring intercession or 
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mandates by the Congress there should 
be a general recognition of full respon- 
sibility on the part of these agencies so 
that they would take the necessary ac- 
tion not only to save American lives but 
also to safeguard the economic welfare 
of our country? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Laws on this sub- 
ject should not be necessary; conscience 
should be sufficient to take care ade- 
quately or such a situation. However, 
when conscience fails, as is indicated 
in this case, laws become necessary. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
do not know a great deal about many 
subjects, but I do know a little about 
the subject which has just been dis- 
cussed. 

I think it is obviously unfair to criti- 
cize American officials in regard to the 
broad problem of having other coun- 
tries give economic aid or import com- 
modities to Russia or to Red China. 

In the United States, the State De- 
partment and the ECA, under Mr. Hoff- 
man and others, have constantly taken 
the lead in getting other countries to 
stop this traffic. To a great measure we 
have been successful. 

Everyone knows that the situation in 
Hong Kong is a peculiar one. Hong 
Kong is a great center of traffic in the 
Far East; it is an island which must 
support itself and must trade with 
others. 

Anyone who knows anything about 
smuggling in the Orient must be aware 
that it is almost as impossible to en- 
force antismuggling laws there as it was 
impossible to enforce prohibition in the 
United States. Any smuggling which 
occurs in that area now is done only in 
violation of British law. 

We have taken the lead. What the 
Dutch have done, I do not know. How- 
ever, I know that our country has taken 
the initiative, and we have had some 
measure of success. 

I suggest to those who would criticize 
the acticn of our Government in con- 
nection with this matter, through the 
medium of ECA, that in conjunction 
with the hearings held by the Appro- 
priations Committee they should do 
what the senior Senator from California 
has suggested. 

I do not know how widespread this 
traffic is. I know it has practically been 
dried up, insofar as I have been able 
to ascertain from the reports we receive 
through the subcommittee which has 
been investigating these matters. At 
any rate, I know that our country took 
the lead in that attempt. 

I know that some of the ECA coun- 
tries are trading with Russia, although I 
do not know to what extent they are do- 
ing so. There have been long discus- 
sions, conferences, arguments, speeches, 
and so forth, in connection with that 
matter. 

I suggest that if we wish to stop such 
traffic completely—although I do not 
know whether such a policy would be a 
proper one on our part—through the 
medium of the ECA appropriations, then 
the Appropriations Committee should 
say to those countries, “Either you stop 
this traffic or you will not get any more 
money from the United States.” Of 
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course, I hesitate to say which policy 
possesses the greater advantage or dis- 
advantage. 

However, I know that for a long time, 
long before last May, our Government 
has done everything it could do, and I 
know that since last May the British 
Government in Hong Kong has done 
everything it could to stop this traffic. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield to 
me? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the able Sena- 
tor fiom Washington familiar with the 
case of the airplanes at Hong Kong 
which had been purchased by an Ameri- 
can company headed by General Chen- 
nault and Mr. Willauer, which the offi- 
cial British courts have awarded to the 
Chinese Communist Government? That 
action was taken even though the planes 
were under American registry and even 
though that transaction took place 
prior to the recognition by the British 
Government of the Chinese Communist 
Government. Furthermore, it was 
taken despite the fact that, in the judg- 
ment of our own State Department and 
of everyone else who has knowledge of 
the facts, even though those planes are 
commercial planes, they can be used by 
the Chinese Communists to transport 
their airborne troops against Japan, if 
the Chinese Communists ultimately de- 
cide to do that; or against Formosa, if 
they ultimately decide to do that; or 
against southeast Asia, if they uliti- 
mately decide to do thet; or they cculd 
be used against us in Korea. Yet the 
record shows that, with that background, 
the British courts in Hong Kong have 
made that award to the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I may say to the 
Senator from California that I, of 
course, am very familiar with that sit- 
uation. I think I know General Chen- 
nault better than does the senior Sen- 
ator from California. I have known 
him for years. I knew him in the 
Orient. I. know his wife well. I know 
the entire story from the keginning. I 
would not want to take the whole after- 
noon to recite that story to the Senate. 
It is true that one court in Hong Kong 
entered the decree mentioned by the 
Senator. I believe an appeal has been 
taken. But that was one court, with 
three judges sitting. It was not the 
court of final jurisdiction. I, too, would 
disagree with the opinion, I know the 
story of the eight planes. I know how 
they were purchased and what was paid 
for them. That has nothing whatever 
to do with this issue, in my mind. 

I agree with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that, had I been sitting on that 
court, I would have decided otherwise; 
but a British court of law is a court of 
law, and those judges decided the case 
upon purely legal grounds. 

An even worse situation now exists, 
and the question is, what to do about it, 
legally. The largest building now being 
built in Hong Kong, the only really 
major piece of construction today, is the 
Bank of China. The Bank of China is 
owned by the Chinese Government. 
Construction is proceeding. A sky- 
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scraper is being erected which would do 
justice to San Francisco or even to New 
York. But those are situations present- 
ing questions which are decided legally. 

I may not agree with the political as- 
pects of the situation, but the Chen- 
nault case, in the opinion of the court, 
presented a purely legal question. I hope 
the decision will be reversed. Like the 
Senator from California, I hope that the 
upper courts will reverse it. 

Mr. President, I promised the Senator 
from Delaware that I would ask unani- 
mous consent that I might yield to him 
for 15 minutes, with the understanding 
that his remarks would follow mine on 
the pending statehocd bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the Senator’s request? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(Mr. WILLIAMS addressed the Senate 
on certain, tax cases in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. His remarks appear in 
today’s Recorp, following the speech of 
Mr. Macnuson.] 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 50) to provide for the ad- 
mission of Alaska into the Union. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
other day, during my preliminary dis- 
cussion of the pending measure, the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIs] 
asked me a question, which I could not 
then fully answer, regarding the so- 
cailed plebiscite held in Alaska in 1950 
on the question of statehood. I had not 
the exact figures at that time. AsIthen 
recalled, the vote in the 1950 plebiscite 
was approximately 9,000 to 6,000 in favor 
of statehood. However, I told the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi that when I ob- 
tained information as to the basis of 
eligibility for voting, I would place it in 
the Recorp. I had that information be- 
fore me, but it seems to have been mis- 
laid. However, I shall place it in the 
Recorp later. 

Along that line, with reference to the 
question asked by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, there was another Territorial 
referendum, which was held in 1946. 
The figures as to the vote in 1950 I be- 
lieve are based upon the votes cast for 
the Delegate to Congress. But the vote 
in 1946 was on the sole referendum ques- 
tion, “Do you desire statehood for Alas- 
ka?” In 1946, some 6 years ago, I believe 
the vote by the people of Alaska was ap- 
proximately 3 to 2 in favor of statehood. 
However, I shall submit the exact figures 
for the REcorp. 

I think it must be understood that it 
is a pure flight of the imagination, in 
view of the constant expressions by the 
people of Alaska on this matter, to say 
that if a vote were held now, statehood 
would be defeated. I base that state- 
ment, in answering the distinguished 
junior Senator from Mississippi, upon 
the fact that although the sole ques- 
tion, “Do you favor statehood for Alas- 
ka?” was not on the ballot in the Octo- 
ber 1950 election, nevertheless the re- 
sults of the 1950 election do give us some 
basis on which to form a concrete opin- 
ion of the present thinking in Alaska, by 
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Alaskans, on the important question of 
statehood. 

The basis for that vote was the con- 
test for the highest elective office in the 
Territory of Alaska, namely, the office 
of Delegate to Congress. In that elec- 
tion the incumbent, the Honorable E. L. 
BarTLetT, who has been the most out- 
spoken, unequivocal advocate of state- 
hood since his first campaign for office in 
1944, was again running for the office of 
Delegate. Mr. BARTLETT made a very ex- 
tensive campaign throughout the vast 
Territory of Alaska, in which one of the 
prime issues was statehood for Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT was opposed, as I under- 
stand, by a man who did not commit 
himself on the question of statehood one 
way or the other—either pro or con. 
But again the issue was voted upon, in 
my opinion, by the people of Alaska, and 
in that election the margin was a vote 
of 3 to 1. Any surmise based on that 
election would indicate that if the vote 
in 1946 was 3 to 2 in favor of statehood, 
the vote in 1951 or 1952 would have been 
for statehood by an even greater 
margin. 

When the people of Alaska have re- 
turned to office by a margin of 3 to 1, 
an outspoken advocate of statehood, it 
seems to me that affords a good expres- 
sion of their views on statehood. I have 
indicated the expressions in the election 
of March 10, 1950. Mr. BaRTLETT’s op- 
ponent at that time was Almer J. Peter- 
son. The vote was 13,588 for Mr. Bart- 
LETT; 5,138 for Mr. Peterson. 

Although many Members of the Sen- 
ate are not now on the floor, I think 
nevertheless it should be pointed out for 
the Recorp that the pending bill, S. 50, 
carries its own provisions for a refer- 
endum both on the general issue of 
statehood for Alaska and on the specific 
provision of the bill. Section 6, found on 
page 13, requires that a constitution shall 
be drawn up by the popularly elected 
delegates and then submitted to the peo- 
ple of Alaska for ratification or rejec- 
tion. 

Therefore, if the citizens of Alaska do 
not want statehood, all they have to do is 
to vote against the constitution. So that 
disposes of the argument as to whether or 
not the people of Alaska want statehood. 
It seems to me that the indications have 
always been that they do want statehood, 
That has been the indication in every 
election which has been held there in the 
past 15 or 16 years. 

Secondly, if it be true that they do not 
want statehood, the bill itself provides 
that there shall be a referendum, even 
though Congress should pass the bill. So 
the people of Alaska will have full control 
of their own destiny regarding state- 
hood. I point out again, in order that 
it may be perfectly clear, that Senate 
bill 50 carries its own provisions for a 
referendum. Section 6 requires that the 
constitution be drawn by popularly elect- 
ed delegates, and then submitted to the 
people of Alaska. They can vote yes 
or no on the question of statehood. I 
shall place in the Recorp before the de- 
bate is concluded the specific figures in 
connection with the 1946 election. I 
promised the Senator from Mississippi. 
that I would do so. 
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There has been a great deal of talk 
about whether or not Alaska is ready for 
statehood. The census figures show 2 
population of 100,000. I believe that 
100,000 more will immediately become 
citizens when and if statehood is granted. 

Much has been said about whether or 
not the poor citizens of Alaska can as- 
sume the great responsibilities of state- 
hood. They seem to think they can. 
They want to assume those responsibili- 
ties. The Senator from Mississippi cited 
a great many figures and quoted eco- 
nomic statistics in an effort to prove that 
the Territory of Alaska could not assume 
the responsibilities of statehood. 

In the first place, Alaska has a greater 
population than a number of States now 
in the Union had when they entered the 
Union. 

Secondly, if the Territory were super- 
imposed on the map of the United States, 
it would reach from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. It is true that a great 
part of the Territory will nct be used. 
Much of the Territory in the north is 
tundra. Much of it is mountainous. 
However, many States in the Union are 
mountainous, and contain much land 
which is not used. That is particularly 
true of the State of the distinguished 
occupant of the chair [Mr. Jonnson of 
Colorado]. When the question of state- 
hood for Colorado was being considered 
there was a great deal of opposition on 
the ground that the people of Colorado 
could not assume the responsibilities of 
statehood. The question was asked 
“What are you trying to do—make a 
State out of a desert and mountaintcps?” 
The State of Colorado has contributed 
much to the Union, and will contribute 
much more. It has become a great State. 

The same “status quo” argument has 
been applied to Alaska. Yesterday those 
who say that Alaska is not econcmically 
ready for statehood tripped themselves 
up, when it was pointed out in the Senate 
that perhaps the bill goes too far, in 
that it allows the State royalties on oil 
which may be found, to the extent of 37 
percent, There are 325,000,000 acres in 
Alaska. 

If that argument be sound, Alaska will 
become the richest State in the Union. 
Of course, that is on the assumption that 
there is nothing but oilin Alaska. There 
is some, but not a great deal has been 
discovered. Probably more will be dis- 
covered. However, let us not base any 
assumptions on that premise. Let us 
take the cold facts with regard to the 
economic ability of Alaska to become a 
State. 

In the first place, it has had the ability 
to take care of its own Territorial fi- 
nances. This year there is a surplus, 
which is more than can be said for some 
States in the Unicon. 

The argument was made by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi that because, in 
his opinion, the people of Alaska were 
not economically able to assume the 
responsibilities of statehcod, the Federal 
Government would have to pay the ex- 
pense of maintaining the State. When 
and if Alaska and Hawaii become States, 
they will become States under the same 
conditions and circumstances that apply 
to the other 48 States of the Union. 
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They will receive no more and no fewer 
benefits from the Federal Government 
than does any other State. 

With respect to military expenditures, 
such expenditures are made in States 
where the military deems it advisable to 
locate the various installations. So 
there is nothing in that argument. 

The advocates of statehood for Alaska 
are basing their case largely upon what 
we know will be the future development 
of that vast Territory to the north. 
Even now we can point out concrete 
figures which prove that the people of 
Alaska are prepared to assume the re- 
sponsibility of statehood. They believe 
that they can assume that responsibility. 

Even now the cold, hard figures prove 
that Alaska is better prepared econom- 
ically for statehood than many of the 
present States of the Union were when 
they were admitted. , 

Let us discuss the future of Alaska, and 
how it will develop. We believe that 
statehood would speed development. I 
suppose that all of us know the position 
of Alaska. I wish to trace it, so that 
the record may be clear. 

The position of Alaska is unique in our 
history asa Nation. It is unique because 
of the late date at which we are con- 
sidering Alaska’s application for state- 
hood. Had the Territory reached its 
present stage of development and at- 
tained its present level of population 35 
or 40 years ago there would probably 
have been no hesitancy in granting 
statehood to the people of that area. 
The difficulty is that statehood has been 
delayed so long. If Alaska had been in 
the same position 35 or 40 years ago 
that my own State was in, or had been 
in the same position which 12 or 14 
other States I could name were in, run- 
ning back 69 or 70 years, when other 
States were admitted, there would have 
been no question about statehood for 
Alaska. The transportation situation 
did not permit Alaska to be in such a po- 
sition. Had it been in such a position, 
Alaska would have saiied ahead to self- 
government and full citizenship exactly 
as had all the other organized, incorpor- 
ated territories before her. 

But 40 years have passed now since 
the last Territories, Arizona and New 
Mexico, became States in 1912. The 
world has changed, the Nation has 
marched, and the Congress has largely 
lost sight of the considerations which 
made statehood for all the earlier terri- 
tories much less formidable a hurdle 
than it is now for Alaska. 

What are we going to do with Alaska? 
How are we going to develop that area 
into a stable economic unit in the great- 
est nation in the world? How are the 
great potentialities of the natural re- 
sources of Alaska to be brought to the 
beneficial use of the Nation and of man- 
kind? 

It is proper that we focus our attention 
on these things. Great nations—great 
states—great cities—ever great neigh- 
borhood communities do not just hap- 
pen. They aremadebymen. They can 
be no greater than the men who make 
them. 

In Alaska great responsibility rests on 
those who live there, Alaskans know the 
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problems of Alaska intimately. They 
must point out the road to be followed 
by those far away who can cause travel 
down the road to greatness and achieve- 
ment. 

The truth is that Alaska is suffering 
what might be described as a dollar 
shortage. By that I do not mean that 
the people ncw there are not able to bear 
the costs of State government, as is 
sometimes contended by opponents of 
statehood. I mean instead that Alaska 
is suffering from a shortage of dollars 
available from any source to do the many 
things: that must be done if Alaska is 
to fulfill her destiny as an integral and 
inseparable part of the national economy. 

The dollar shortage in Alaska is not 
unique to that Territory. It is typical of 
undeveloped areas throughout the entire 
history of the United States. It existed 
and was overcome elsewhere to make 
possible the growth of the Nation and 
the westward march of civilization de- 
scribed earlier in this debate by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming, who is chairman of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. A 
money problem had to be overcome, area 
by area. 

The money problem had to be over- 
come to make possible the growth of 
this Nation, from the small Pilgrim 
colony of 1620 to its present position as 
the world’s most wealthy, most power- 
ful, most enlightened group of people. 

The people of the United States built 
this Nation bit by bit, just as Alaskans 
are endeavoring to do. The shortages 
that marked national development were 
the same ones that mark today’s devel- 
opment in Alaska. 

When the first white man landed on 
the continent there was a housing short- 
age. He had no place to live. The 
shortage continued for many years as 
more and more white men arrived. 
There were no roads, no laws. There 
were remote and throttling controls from 
England that led eventually to the 
American Revolution and independence. 

As to dollars, the Pilgrims were in hock 
to London. They borrowed from ad- 
venturers to finance their trip here. 
Later Chicago was in hock to Boston; 
capital from Boston financed Chicago’s 
early development. The West was in 
hock to the East, and in many ways still 
is in hock to it today. Eastern capital 
controls many of the great enterprises 
in the West. 

Alaska stands there, a fertile field ach- 
ing for development. Alaska wants to 
be in hock to someone—anyone—but 
there are no takers. The Territory has 
rich resources, more than many parts of 
the Nation where great achievements 
followed the building of roads, railroads, 
cities, farms, factories and full fledged 
States. Those vast areas in the West 
found capital in the East readily avail- 
able to make them great. 

Why is it that Alaska today cannot 
find the dollars? Why will not they fiow 
up there to open up the great northland 
the way the West was opened? 

The answer is history. It is written 
in the books on the growth of the United 
States. It is found in the old lews of the 
nineteenth century. If we are to under- 
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stand our problem today, we must know 
what happened in the past. 

Alaska was unknown and distant wild- 
erness belonging to Russia when the 
pioneer colonists declared their inde- 
pendence from England. Alaska had no 
place in the national considerations dur- 
ing the formulative period that followed 
the birth of the new Nation. Hardly 
more than an occasional imprint of a 
trapper’s foot marked Alaska soil dur- 
ing the days when patterns were shaped 
for national development. 

By 1800 this pattern first had begun 
to take shape and had become visible. 
It was in the western migration of 
Americans. It was in the grubstaking of 
fur traders who crossed the Appalachian 
Muuntains and brought back vivid and 
attractive descriptions of the rich lands 
of the Mississippi Valley. The fur trad- 
ers, those restless nomads, led the way 
to the West virtually from the time Eu- 
ropeans first set foot on American soil. 

Successive waves of frontiersmen fol- 
lowed the traders. Behind the traders 
came the cattlemen. Where conditions 
were favorable miners came next. They: 
worked rare pockets of mineral wealth 
wherever they found it. Because of the 
peculiar nature of their ventures, the 
advance of the miners from east to west 
was less orderly than that of the traders 
and the cattlemen. 

This procession of civilization from 
east to west took plate in wave-like lay- 
ers rolling across the continent like 
waves rolling across the tide flats. It 
continued with pioneer farmers moving 
in behind the traders, cattlemen, and 
miners. The farmers introduced some- 
thing new in development. Their task 
was .10t to adapt themselves to the coun- 
try, like their predecessors in the mi- 
gration. They sought to conquer the 
country to their own ways. 

The pioneer farmers viewed forests 
and grasslands as vast obstacles to be 
subdued. Millions of acres of virgin 
timber were stripped away by their axes. 
Millions of acres of prairie sod were 
turned under by their plows. They hated 
Indians. They hated traders who sup- 
plied the red man with firewater and 
firearms. Some of them professed to 
prefer the wilderness solitudes, but all 
of them were anxious for more settlers 
to join them. It made their land values 
greater and increased their safety. 

Behind the pioneer farmers came the 
equipped farmers, who made up the 
fifth frontier zone. Each new wave of 
settlers introduced something new in the 
frontier development. Each wave 
brought new capital from the East. The 
equipped farmers purchased from the 
pioneers the beginnings toward perma- 
nent farming. The pioneer farmers 
took their profits and moved farther 
west in that perpetual train of frontiers- 
men. 

After the equipped farmers had com- 
Pleted the task of grubbing out the 
stumps, building better and more per- 
manent homes and had increased their 
production to the point where they had 
surpluses for export, then came the ur- 
ban community, the final frontier zone. 
This urban community was the magnet 
of cpportunity that opened the way for 
millers, merchants, grain dealers, 
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slaughterers, distillers, speculators, 
schoolmasters, dancing teachers, law- 
yers, and editors. These people moved 
from the eastern seaboard to the inte- 
rior of the continent and established 
themselves at crossroads or at the upper 
end of navigable streams, or at an ad- 
vantageous point on a railroad. This 
was the start of the urban community 
that we know today. 

Alaska’s development during 84 years 
of American rule has experienced only 
part of the development process that 
marked the opening of the West. Why 
is it that the processes that operated so 
consistently from east to west stopped 
when they reached the Pacific Ocean? 
Why did not the same economic and so- 
ciological pressures spur the same pro- 
cession of civilization into the North- 
land? 

Fur traders did go to Alaska. Miners 
went to Alaska. But the farmers did not 
go until within our own generation. 
The urban communities that were estab- 
lished in Alaska remained stunted in 
growth and limited in prosperity until 
the last 10 years. 

The reasons for this spotty and slug- 
gish development are readily found in 
history. 

The westward migration of civiliza- 
tion with its six frontier stages moved 
slowly but steadily prior to the outbreak 
of War Between the States. But it was 
after the war that development was 
speeded, and some of the most spectacu- 


‘ lar results are found. Even during the 


war the cards were stacked for the big 
rush to the West. In 1861 Congress 
passed the first protective tariff law that 
encouraged industrial development. 
Subsequent acts of Congress raised the 
tariff walls still higher, and by the end 
of the war the average duties had been 
increased from 18 to 47 percent. North- 
ern manufacturers were established in a 
position well-nigh impregnable. Fur- 
ther to encourage the expansion of busi- 
ness interests, Congress repealed the 
income tax and removed wartime taxes 
on coal, iron, and corporations. Under 
a series of railroad laws Congress sub- 
sidized the construction of transconti- 
nental lines with loans of over $60,000,- 
000 and outright gifts of more than 100,- 
000,000 acres of public lands, grants lav- 
ishly supplemented by State and local 
communities. 

Favored by these incentives to move 
into the West, business and industry 
flourished as never before. John Sher- 
man wrote his brother, the general, ‘““The 
truth is that the close of the war with 
our resources unimpaired gives an eleva- 
tion, a scope, to the ideas of leading 
capitalists far higher than anything 
undertaken in this country before. They 
talk of millions as confidently as for- 
merly of thousands.” 

Twenty thousand miles of track were 
laid in a decade, most of it in the West. 
Transcontinuental lines were pushed 
across the plains and mountains with 
dizzy speeds—far in advance of civiliza- 
tion or any great need for transportation, 
Telegraph lines were strung from city to 
city and soon crossed the continent. 
Cables were laid across the Atlantic and 
within 15 years telephones added a new 
means of lightning communication, 
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Settlers moved to the West in the wake 
of this spectacular development of com- 
munications that opened vast areas of 
free lands. 

The McCormick harvester works at 
Chicago could not keep up with the 
greedy demand for harvesting machines 
coming from the prairie lands. Fac- 
tories in Akron and Canton, Ohio, turned 
out tens of thousands of mowers. By 
1875—about 8 years after Alaska had 
been transferred to American ownership 
and still had not even the first semblance 
of civil law—factories along the middle 
border were turning out barbed wire 
fencing for the farms of the high plains. 
The McKay boot and shoe industry, the 
packing plants at Chicago and Cincin- 
nati, the flour mills of the Twin Cities, 
the breweries of Milwaukee and St. 
Louis, the iron and steel mills of Pitts- 
burgh, the oil refineries of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, and hundreds of others 
worked day and night to meet the orders 
that poured in to them from the new and 
growing communities of the Midwest and 
West. 

Bankers and investors in the staid cul- 
tural centers of the east coast found the 
new West a lush place for quick and 
fabulous profits. By the National Bank- 
ing Acts of 1863 and 1864, Congress en- 
couraged a pouring of eastern capital in- 
to the West. These laws swept away the 
independent banking system that was 
so dear to Jacksonian Democrats, and 
substituted one more favorable to private 
bankers. 


It was in railroads, mining, lumber, 
meat packing, iron and steel, oil, and 
similar investments closely tied to the 
opening of the West that the greatest 


furtunes were made. Soon the names 
of railroad builders like Vanderbilt and 
Stanford, of packers like Armour and 
Swift, of lumber kings like Weyerhaeu- 
ser, of iron masters like Andrew Carne- 
gie, or of oil princes like John D. Rocke- 
feller, were household words, supplant- 
ing in popular esteem the names of 
statesmen or of men of letters. 

The opening of the West redistributed 
wealth with a lavish and careless hand, 
creating thousands of respectable and 
hundreds of disreputable fortunes. 
Profits from the Midwest and West built 
fine mansions that line Fifth Avenue in 
New York; and Michigan Avenue in Chi- 
cago; financed colleges and universities; 
supported churches and missions; pa- 
tronized orchestras and art museums. 
The concentration of wealth was nat- 
urally greatest in the industrial areas of 
the East. The three States of New York, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania paid 
60 percent of the Nation’s total income 
tax of 1864. But everywhere—East, 
West and even in much of the South— 
the standard of living rose. 

The year 1890 brought a development 
that was to be significant to the entire 
Nation, although its great significance 
at first received but.scant notice. It was 
the announcement by the United States 
Bureau of the Census that the frontier 
had disappeared. Each year the Bu- 
reau had plotted the frontier line in the 
West, and every 10 years showed how it 
had moved constantly westward. The 
frontier line was the line from North to 
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South where the population fell below 
two persons per square mile. That was 
many years, Mr. President, before 
Alaska became a Territory; long before 
Alaska became a Territory, it was an- 
nounced that in the United States the 
frontier had disappeared. 

The brief announcement that the 
frontier no longer existed told the end of 
a great historic movement. Until that 
moment American history was largely 
the history of the colonization of the 
great West. The explanation of Ameri- 
can development is to be found in the 
existence of an area of free land, its con- 
tinual recession, and the westward ad- 
vance of American settlement. 

When it became known that there was 
no longer a frontier—that the American 
civilization had reached the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean—an alarm was sounded. 
What had become of the great heritage 
of the public domain that had been con- 
sidered inexhaustible? What had be- 
come of the great natural resources of 
the West, which had seemed limitless? 

During all the years preceding 1890 
the huge area of the public domain was 
viewed by Congress as something to 
transfer as speedily as possible into pri- 
vate ownership. That was the motive 
behind the liberal grants of expansive 
acreages to railroads and other enter- 
prises that promised development. 

Any individual or group that went 
West was free to take what he or they 
found, and to hold it as his or their own. 
The forests, the rivers, the prairies, the 
minerals, the oil, and all the other riches 
of the earth could be had for the taking. 
Taxes were light. Riches were plentiful. 
There were huge profits for the adven- 
turers from the East who furnished the 
money, and for the hardy souls who 
braved the rigors of the wilderness to 
find something to develop. 

Shortly after 1890, shortly after the 
frontier line had disappeared, the na- 
tional attitude underwent a drastic 
change. A policy of conservation of nat- 
ural resources was conceived as a method 
of retaining and perpetuating for the 
public what was left of the national her- 
itage. In connection with that policy we 
still have a long way to go, even today. 
From 1890 until as recently as 1820 Con- 
gress enacted laws setting up restrictions 
on the ownership and exploitation of the 
resources of the West. President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was the first President to 
use to the full extent the new powers 
granted under conservation laws. He 
set aside 150,000,009 acres in forest re- 
serves and made conservaticn a national 
issue. The West howled in protest. 
Westerners saw conservaticn as a throt- 
tle on their development and prosperity. 
Eastern interests likewise protested. 
Conservation was closing the door to the 
lush fields for quick profits from invest- 
ments in new enterprises. But Congress 
turned a deaf ear. Conservation became 
@ permanent part of the national policy, 
and more and more restrictions on own- 
ership and development were written 
into the law. 

Where was Alaska all this time? 
Where was Alaska at the time when all 
that was happening to Territories which, 
in those days, were not even comparable 
in their potentials to the Alaska of to- 
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day? At that time Alaska was forgot- 
ten; she was nothing but an unknown 
and unattractive land in the North. 

During the post-Civil War bustle of 
development from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific, Alaska was dormant, with only 
a Navy gunboat to maintain order. In 
1890, when the great change came in 
national thinking toward development 
and conservation, Alaska had a popu- 
lation of only 30,000, most of them In- 
dians and Eskimos. Pishing had just 
replaced fur trapping as the main in- 
dustry. The only semblance of govern- 
ment was provided by one Federal judge, 
one United States marshal, four com- 
missioners, and four deputies—for the 
whole Territory of 325,000,000 acres. 
Congress had enacted only two laws for 
Alaska. There was no mail service or 
other communication. There were no 
roads, schools, or cities as we know them 
today—only a few mining camps, fish 
camps, and trap lines, 

The laws passed by Congress to halt 
the so-called squandering of the na- 
tional heritage west of the Mississippi 
struck a deadly blow at Alaska. The 
tremendous natural resources of the 
Territory—largely unknown and unat- 
tended—were automatically subject to 
the restrictions aimed at the West. Had 
Alaska been a part of the great develop- 
ment I have just recited, there would 
have been no question about her receiv- 
ing statehood long before now—35, 40, 
or 50 years ago. Alaska’s riches were 
locked in a sort of deep freeze that all 
Alaskans know so well today. 

This precluded the possibility that the 
westward expansion of American civil- 
ization might have continued into the 
North. The rules of the game of de- 
velopment were changed suddenly and, 
for Alaska, fatally. That situation con- 
tinued, even after Alaska had been a 
Territory for many, many years. 

The effort to lock up remaining re- 
sources was so thorough and intense that 
the Federal Government forgot provi- 
sions for unlocking them. Under the 
guise of conservation, Alaska was closed 
to development, because conservation 
was then needed in the States. However, 
the same laws applied to the frontier 
which still remained; the frontier line 
had not disappeared from Alaska. 

For the most part, Alaska remains 
closed today, despite the fact that today 
Alaska has more remaining natural re- 
sources, even if we do not consider the 
potential ones, than 17 or 18 of the 
States had at the time when they were 
admitted into the Union. 

The true meaning of conservation is 
controlled use and wise management. 
But in Alaska conservation as it is and 
has been practiced means or in some 
cases has meant paralysis. 

Under the conservation policies, the 
forests of Alaska have grown to maturity, 
protected from the ax of man. They 
have been held untouchable as they pass 
maturity, rot and die. That has been 
because of the fact that Alaska has been 
lost in this legislative deep freeze. As a 
result, many of her great natural re- 
sources, which probably should have 
been utilized, particularly insofar as for- 
ests are concerned, have been neglected. 
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Successive generations of trees of other 
species which can be used for pulp and 
paper purposes, have likewise grown to 
maturity and followed the same cycle, 
protected and preserved from exploita- 
tion. They fall beside their ancestors, 
wasted as windfalls. This so-called con- 
servation is actually waste of the worst 
sort. It may be false economy. We all 
want conservation, but possibly in this 
case it was fatal to the economic devel- 
opment of Alaska. In other words, 
Alaska today might be economically one 
of the most developed areas, with the 
greatest population of any Territory 
which has sought admission to the 
Union. 

The forests are so secure from use by 
man that a special act of Congress was 
necessary to permit the Forest Service 
to negotiate a contract for timber rights 
in connection with the pulp mill now un- 
der development near Ketchikan. 

While the Federal Government has 
held Alaska under rigid shackles that 
prevented development of resources, the 
same Government has undergone a tre- 
mendous change in its habits of taxation. 
Today huge fortunes are frowned on, 
which is quite a contrast to the attitude 
of the Congress of the 1860’s when laws 
were remodeled to encourage capitalists 
to undertake risk ventures. 

Today huge profits are impossible. 
When they do occur, the Federal Gov- 
ernment whittles them down to shavings. 
The largest portion goes into the tax 
coffers. Thus capital has lost its incen- 
tive and the interest in new horizons 
for development. Mr. President, I do 
not criticize our tax policy, but I do say 
that the change in tax habits,has added 
another important factor, because it 
tends to create an environment which 
is not too healthful for the development 
of vast frontiers, such as Alaska is and 
has been. Instead of seeking new places 
for investment, capital today is seeking 
safe places. Risk, not the possibility of 
profits, is the determining factor. 

The history of the Nation shows what 
brought the spectacular rush into the 
vacuum of the West. It was the attrac- 
tion of free land, and the promise of siz- 
able profits. It also shows the end of 
both those incentives, under the restric- 
tions, called conservation, and under the 
new tax laws. 

Thus Alaska is out on a limb, crying 
for development—capable of develop- 
ment, yet unable to develop for lack of 
these two all-important ingredients. 

Alaska lost its great opportunity by 
being beyond the periphery of interest 
prior to 1890, when the great enterprisers 
and big money were operating at large 
and with the blessings of the Federal 
Government. 

All this points up the need of some 
incentive for development if Alaska is 
to move ahead. I am sure we all want 
Alaska to move ahead, regardless of 
whether we favor this particular bill. A 
new formuia must replace the one which 
has been found wanting. The stimulus 
of war has furnished an impetus that 
brought sensational developments there 
in the last 10 years, through a purely 
military expenditure. There are forces 
at work today which indicate that the 
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development process is moving forward 
and will continue to move for some time. 
Yet we want to regard Alaska, not as a 
military base, but as a vast Territory 
which can stand upon its own economic 
footing, under normal conditions. 

Socialism has of course been proposed 
by some as one answer to what might 
be done to bring Alaska into full produc- 
tion. That socialism can be an effective 
method of development must be admit- 
ted by even those who detest the thought. 
This is attested by developments in the 
Soviet Arctic, opposite Alaska in the 
same latitudes. The population of sev- 
eral Arctic and sub-Arctic towns has 
increased several hundred or even thou- 
sand percent, not necessarily through 
the medium of socialism, or whatever 
other name one may wish to call it, but 
by cooperatives. Mr. President, we do 
not want to start a Territory or a new 
State on that road. We think Alaska 
can stand upon her own feet economi- 
cally, under the good American system. 
Figures for the population of Archangel 
have been given as 77,000 in 1926 and 
281,000 in 1939—an increase of 266 per- 
cent. Figures for Murmansk in the same 
years were 9,000 and 117,000—an in- 
crease of 1,233 percent in 13 years. 

Dr. Vilajalmur Stefansson, who is of 
world eminence for his explorations, 
studies and books on the Arctic, has esti- 
mated that under socialism it is possible 
that many ncw living would see the time 
when Alaska would support as many 
people as Finland and Scandinavia, and 
would support them in a comparative 
degree of well-being. That will be 
vividly shown on a map which we shall 
produce for the use of Senators, next 
week, when more of them are present. 
The population of Finland and Scandi- 
navia is 16,000,000, and those areas, 
under conditicns similar to those of 
Alaska, constitute a geographical area 
with a civilization which is probably the 
highest in the world. 

In making this estimate, which was 
published in the Yearbook of Agriculture 
for 1941, Dr. Stefansson added the fol- 
lowing comment on his estimate: 

That, however, is a most academic con- 
sideration. The United States shows fewer 
signs of going sccialist than almost any 
country. * * * Alaska is the least so- 
cialistically minded place in America. 


Mr. President, I do net think the Con- 
gress by the policies we have as a Nation, 
and by the laws applying to that Terri- 
tory, wants to force the development of 
Alaska against the wiil of its own people, 
into some sort of socialistic or coopera- 
tive pattern of development. 

We have tried, and are still trying, to 
run Alaska from Washington. The Con- 
gress of the United States has been at- 
tempting to serve in effect as a local 
city council or bcard cf county commis- 
Sioners for that land so far away, whose 
problems are far beyond the experience 
of most of us. No one in Washington, 
D. C., understands the problems and 
needs of Alaska nearly so well as the 
man who livesin Alaska. Asan example 
of that, I may cite the statement made 
by the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi the other day, in which he de- 
scribed certain of the climatic condi- 
tions in Alaska, in view of which he came 
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to the conclusion that, because at some 
place in Alaska the temperature might 
fall to 60 degrees below zero, as it does 
occasionally at Fairbanks, the people of 
Alaska therefore should not be allowed 
to become citizens of the United States 
or citizens of a State. 

The distinguished occupant of the 
chair [Mr. WiLey] comes from a sec- 
tion of the country in which I was born. 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and North Da- 
kota are all fine States. I was born in 
Minnesota. I can remember that when 
I was a youngster, day after day the tem- 
perature fell to 30 and 35 degrees below 
zero, but I survived without difficulty. 
Admittedly the temperature there was 
not so warm as it is in Mississippi; yet the 
people considered themselves to be good 
citizens. That may serve as an example 
of the cause of so much misunderstand- 
ing about Alaska. The Senator from 
Mississippi pointed out that it was 60 
degrees below zero at Fairbanks. True, 
the temperature falls to 30 below and 
even lower at Fairbanks. It gets pretty 
cold in Havre, Mont., I have been in Fair- 
banks when it-has been pretty hot, too. 
I once participated in a midnight base- 
ball game at Fairbanks, on the Fourth 
of July, when it was quite warm. We 
did not need any lights, because the sun 
had not gone down. Alaska is a very 
large territory, Mr. President. There 
are parts of it that are cold. There are 
parts of it in which Eskimos live, and 
there are some parts where Aleuts live. 
In the southern portion of Alaska there 
are places where a high degree of civili- 
zation exists. The capital of Alaska has 
a warmer winter climate than has the 
Capital of the United States. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. Is it not true that 
the economic development and the 
wealth which has been produced by cold 
areas of the country, compare very fa- 
vorably with the development and pro- 
duction of the State of Mississippi? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. .I entirely agree 
with the Senator from Montana. I 
think they not only compare well, but 
in some cases might even surpass the re- 
sults obtained in other areas. To cite 
these instances of cold climate would be 
like saying to the people of Alberta or 
Manitoba, whose climate is comparable 
to that of portions of Alaska, “You 
should not be here. You should be sec- 
ond-rate citizens because it is so cold 
here.” I think the citizens of Alaska 
should be classed A-1 citizens. 

Because of the climatic conditions they 
have a much more difficult job. 

Very few of us know Alaska as the 
Alaskans know it. They know how to 
live there. They are willing to assume 
this obligation, and I am sure they will 
assume it well. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. When I heard the 
Senator answering questions about the 
extreme northward extent of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska it occurred to me to bring 
in a chart which reveals an interesting 
story with respect to Alaska. The chart 
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superimposes the Scandinavian countries 
of Europe on the Territory of Alaska. 
The parallels of latitude in which Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark exist are the 
same parallels of latitude that extend 
through Alaska. 

The Senator referred to Fairbanks. 
That is in a latitude which is about the 
same as that of Nome, Alaska. I should 
like to compare it with a town in Finland. 
It is on the sixty-sixth parallel. Fair- 
banks is between the sixty-fourth and 
sixty-sixth parallels, or about the sixty- 
fifth parallel. Anchorage, Alaska, is 
south of Trondheim, Norway. Oslo, 
Norway, and Cordova, Alaska, are in the 
same latitude. 

I have not compared the figures for 
Copenhagen and Juneau, but I imagine 
the conditions are practically compa- 
rable. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
great many Senators have made up their 
minds about the issue, as a great many 
other persons have done. Strangely 
enough, they are people, and it is not 
any fault of theirs, who do not know a 
great deal about Alaska. I have found 
that those who have been to Alaska and 
who have talked to the fine, rugged peo- 
ple who live there are pretty much in 
favor of statehood, while those who have 
the least knowledge have made up their 
minds the other way. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. O’ManHoney] 
pointed out on his very vivid chart, and 
I desire to refer to it again, that the 
Scandinavian countries support a popu- 
lation of 16,000,000, the finest people in 
the world. We can take Alaska, acre by 
acre, or mountain by mountain, or cli- 
matic condition by climatic condition, 
and almost superimpose it on Scandi- 
navia and find comparable conditions 
under which 16,000,000 people are sup- 
ported. 

The farming territory of Norway is a 
great deal like the potential farming 
territory of southeastern and southern 
Alaska. The northern part of Norway 
is a great deal like the western part of 
Alaska. The northern part of Sweden 
is a great deal like that terrible place, 
Fairbanks, mentioned by the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STEnnts]. 

Mr. President, we think that no one 
in Washington, D. C., understands the 
problems and needs of Alaska nearly so 
well as the man who lives in Alaska. He 
has over and over again expressed his 
desire to become a citizen of the State 
of Alaska and to assume his responsibil- 
ity as such citizen. 

Mr. President, we need to free Alaska 
for development by extending to 
Aleskans the same control over their 
own destinies as we gave to the people 
of all the other Territories when they 
graduated to statehood. 

The western pioneers were rugged in- 
dividualists just like Alaskans. They 
were inveterate optimists and dreamers. 
They saw beyond the swamps and the 
grass-clad prairies to the seas of golden 
grain, the lofty buildings and jostling 
multitudes of mighty cities. Their in- 
dividualism sprang from the limitless 
opportunity present in a region where 
land was abundant and men few, 
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Dr. Ray Allen Billington, author of the 
great history of the frontier called West- 
ward Expansion, summed up the charac- 
teristics of the frontiersman as follows: 

The westerner had no unwavering faith 
in individual freedom—no unreasoning ab- 
horrence of Government controls—no theo- 
retical dislike of central authority. 

Instead he was willing to call upon the 
National or State Government for aid when- 
ever that seemed wise. Frontiersmen con- 
stantly besieged the United States with re- 
quests to build roads or canals, to regulate 
land sales in the interests of settlers, to im- 
prove rivers and harbors, to create proper 
credit facilities and punish industrial mo- 
nopolies. 

At times they went beyond to demand 
Government ownership of essential utili- 
ties—not because they believed in a Socialist 
state—but because this seemed essential to 
secure needed services. 

In the 1830’s the Ohio Valley solidly sup- 
ported Government construction of canals 
and railroads—knowing that private enter- 
prise lacked the capital. In the 1870’s— 
when monopolistic railroads, grain elevators, 
and farm implement companies threatened 
western agriculture, the Pairie States raised 
their voices in behalf of Government. 

Never a consistent theorist, the frontiers- 
man vacillated in basic policy, choosing the 
path which at the moment seemed to prom- 
ise greater immediate returns. 

Nevertheless, his impatience with inter- 
ference, his insistence on his right to exploit 
the Nation’s resources, and his determina- 
tion to advance his own welfare, have since 
been identified with American individualism. 


The Alaskan is an individualist, too. 
Frontier life tends to cast him in the 
mold of the westerners who tamed the 
acres farther south and in an earlier day. 
It is a mistake for us to try to socialize 
and impose our will on the Alaskan. 

Our only hope lies in a program that 
will remove and eradicate the shackles 
which have brought us into our present 
dilemma. We must eliminate the 
shackles on the development of Alaska’s 
natural resources. We must create new 
incentives for capital to flow into Alaska 
to finance the enterprises we need for 
the permanent expansion of our econ- 
omy. 

If we fail in that, the only other 
prospect today is socialism—government 
ownership. 

The best and surest tools we can place 
in the hands of Alaskans to help them 
build in the north the same glorious eco- 
nomic system we have seen rise in the 
United States are the tools which they 
will acquire with statehood. 

Statehood will free Alaskans to work 
out their own problems. It will give 
Alaskans local self-government and the 
participation ir national affairs which 
those good citizens deserve. It will turn 
over to the new State government 22,- 
000,000 acres of public domain which 
thus will be freed of the dead hand of 
bureaucracy. It will give Alaska voting 
representation in Congress so that the 
area may have representatives of her 
own working here with us for the good 
of Alaska and of the Nation. I stress the 
point that they will be working for all 
the Nation. 

This is not a new and radical proposal. 
It is proven and time-tested. It works. 
It has succeeded everywhere else it has 
been tried—in Wisconsin, in Wyoming, 
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in Georgia, in Montana—and it will suc- 
ceed in Alaska. 

Earlier in the day, Mr. President, I 
discussed briefly the question whether 
or not the great majority of Alaskans 
themselves desire statehood. In a 
colloquy the other day with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] I quoted 
from the results of a referendum which 
was held on this matter in 1946. I 
stated at that time that I would place 
in the Recorp details of that referendum 
and also other pertinent facts dealing 
with expressions of opinion by Alaskans 
on the question of statehood. 

I now wish to state for the benefit of 
the Senate, and particularly the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, that in an official 
referendum authorized by the Territorial 
Legislature, and held on October 8, 1946, 
Alaskans expressed themselves in favor 
of statehood by a vote of 9,630 to 6,822. 
The result, as may be seen, was not close. 
It appears to have been decisive. The 
vote favoring statehood was by a ratio 
of approximately 3 to 2. No presi- 
dential election in the history of the 
United States ever was decided by a 
margin more overwhelming than that. 

The vote in the Territory is all the 
more remarkable in that it was the first 
time this question had ever been put to 
the people of Alaska. Many had not 
given much thought to statehood, and 
were urged by opponents to play safe 
and vote “No” because they could al- 
ways vote for it at some time in the 
future. Not a single city in Alaska re- 
turned a majority against statehood. 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Skagway, Peters- 
burg, and Cordova all voted for it over- 
whelmingly. Big majorities were re- 
turned in Anchorage, Juneau, Sitka, 
Seward, Valdez, and Fairbanks. Even 
Nome, on the edge of Bering Sea, re- 
turned a clear majority for statehood. 

If another referendum were held now, 
I am confident the sentiment in Alaska 
for statehood would be really over- 
whelming. The population of Alaska 
has increased by another 30,000 since 
1946, and these people—almost every 
single one of them—are people who have 
gone there from the States. They have 
lived under the State form of govern- 
ment elsewhere—in Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, Illinois, New York, even 
in Mississippi—and they know how suc- 
cessful it can be, they know its advan- 
tages, and want to have those advantages 
extended to Alaska. 

Aside from the referendum, and the 
fact that the people will be able to vote 
at first hand on statehood if the pending 
bill shall be enacted, and the question 
is then submitted to them under section 
6 of the bill, there have been abundant 
evidences that Alaskans deeply and 
firmly desire statehood. 

The Territory’s legislature is elected by 
popular vote. The members who serve 
in it are responsive to their constituents’ 
wishes. The Territorial Legislature has 
addressed to the Congress of the United 
States a memorial calling upon us to 
grant statehood to Alaska without 
further delay. The legislature has done 
this not just once, but repeatedly. In 
1945 the measure urging statehood was 
adopted in the legislature by the popu- 
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larly elected representatives of the peo- 
ple of Alaska by a vote of 12 to 4 in the 
senate and 20 to 0 in the house. In 
1947 a statehood memorial was adopted 
by the Territorial Legislature by a vote 
of 10 to 5 in the senate and 15 to 9 in 
the house. In 1949 we were again urged 
by an official memorial from the Alaska 
Legislature to grant statehood. The 
vote was 13 to 3 in the senate and 23 to 0 
in the house. If we add all the “Yes” 
votes of legislators in these three ses- 
sions together, and compare them with 
the total of “No” votes, we find that the 
elected representatives of the people of 
Alaska have petitioned us to grant 
statehood by a combined vote of 97 to 
21, or nearly 5 to 1. No more decisive 
or illustrative evidence of the desires of 
the people oi Alaska could be asked for. 

When hearings were held on Alaska 
statehood by the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs in 1950, 
more than 40 witnesses from Alaska 
traveled to Washington at their own ex- 
pense to testify in favor of statehood. 
Not a single Alaskan appeared to oppose 
the bill. I think that is significant. The 
only opposition witnesses were residents 
of the States of Washington and Cali- 
fornia. If substantial sentiment against 
statehood existed in Alaska, why did no 
Alaskan opponents of statehood appear 
to state their case before the committee 
of the Senate? Abundant opportunity 
was given for all to be heard. 

As I have said, the only opposition was 
expressed by witnesses from my own 
State of Washington and from Cali- 
fornia. I know some of the reasons for 
their opposition, but I shall not burden 
the ReEcorp with a statement about them 
at this time. 

The hearings were widely advertised 
throughout Alaska and elsewhere. Yet 
when the exhaustive hearings were 
closed, and everyone who wanted to be 
heard had been given an opportunity, it 
was found that not a single resident of 
Alaska had appeared to oppose statehood 
or to find fault with the terms of the 
statehood bill. I am surprised the out- 
side interests which went to so much 
effort and so much expense to make a 
case against statehood—feeble as that 
case turned out to be—could not have 
found at least one bona fide Alaskan op- 
ponent of statehood willing to be flown 
to Washington at their expense to testify 
against the bill. Yet that was the case. 
The record of the hearings is another 
completely persuasive piece of evidence 
that Alaskans want statehood. 

The imputation that Alaskans do not 
want statehood is as feeble as all the 
other arguments which have been 
brought up against statehood. An over- 
whelming majority of Alaskans want it, 
and they want it now. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this time to place in the body of 
the REcorpD a comparison of Alaska with 
Scandinavia, which was’ discussed 
yesterday. 

There being no objection, the compari- 
son was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

COMPARISON OF ALASKA WITH SCANDINAVIA 

Alaska has frequently been compared, and 
as frequently contrasted with Scandinavia. 
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Alaska’s area of 586,400 square miles is sub- 
stantially greater than the 458,402 square 
miles of Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Finland combined. The two areas lie in al- 
most exactly the same latitudes. Their cli- 
mates, physical characteristics, forest and 
grass cover, wildlife, fish resources, and min- 
eralization are similar. 

The principal difference lies in population 
and degree of development. Alaska has 
about 150,000 people today. The four 
Scandinavian countries have a combined 
population of 17,000,000. 

Although Alaska’s forests are comparable 
in volume and quality with those of Scan- 
dinavia they have been utilized to date al- 
most not at all. In Finland, timber, pulp, 
and paper account for 84 percent of total 
exports. In Sweden, there are 3,000 sawmills 
and 430 pulp and paper plants, employing in 
all 100,000 men. Norway too has a forest- 
products industry. The Scandinavian coun- 
tries supply lumber, pit props, and matches 
to all of Europe. 

Agriculture is the basic industry which 
relatively is most highly developed in Scan- 
dinavia and least developed in Alaska. Only 
about 15,000 acres of our northern Territory 
are under cultivation. Farm production, all 
of which is consumed within Alaska, amounts 
to less than $3,000,000 yearly. In Norway, 
agriculture is the principal occupation, sup- 
porting 188,000 farmers. In Denmark, 7 
percent of the total land area is farmed. 
In Sweden, 44 percent of the population 
depends upon agriculture for a livelihood 
and grain, butter, and bacon are important 
export products. In Finland, the produc- 
tion of hay, grain, potatoes, and livestock 
contributes importantly to the eccnomy. 

Other resources of Scandinavia are similar 
to those of Alaska. Both areas have fish, 
limestone, clay, copper, sulfur, nickel, gran- 
ite, and peat. While Scandinavia is richer 
than Alaska in iron it is poorer in coal, 
Alaska’s waterpower potential far outclasses 
that of the Scandinavian countries. 

The more highly developed economy of 
Scandinavia has advanced into the manu- 
facturing of food products, Diesel motors, 
bicycles, textiles, beer and liquors, ma- 
chinery and chemicals. All these enter- 
prises will be feasible in Alaska with proper 
devélopment. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks an editorial from 
the Daily Sentinel, of Grand Junction, 
Colo., dealing with Alaskan statehood. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


OBSTRUCTIVE MINORITY STILL aT WorK 


Every public poll in recent years has shown 
the majority of the American people in 
favor of statehood for Alaska. Most na- 
tional groups, ranging through wide variety, 
including both Democratic and Republican 
Parties, have endorsed Alaskan statehood. 
National leaders in every State have also 
supported it. Most of the newspapers in 
the land favor it. The lower House of Con- 
gress voted favorably for the admission of 
Alaska to the Union in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress. But by resorting to the filibuster the 
Senate defeated the bill. The same proce- 
dure may again deprive Alaska of the boon 
of statehood which she has fitted herseif 
for, and which she has been promised over 
and over again by both the major political 
parties of our land. 

Yet, a small minority of the Senate has 
been able to not only defeat the statehood 
bill but to thwart the will of the people of 
both the United States of America and 
Alaska. And this, at the time when our 
Nation is preaching democracy and renounc- 
ing the evils of colonialism. And, it may be 
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added, collecting from Alaskans every Fed- 
eral tax that is paid by citizens in the Union, 

By all the tests that our Government has 
set for statehood, Alaska is qualified. But 
because Alaskan representatives in future 
Congresses might not vote with certain sec- 
tional groups, these groups today are able 
to keep Alaska a Territory—limited in her 
ability to protect herself from outside ex- 
ploiters and deprived of representation in a 
government that imposes taxation upon her. 

This power of senatorial minorities 
through the dubious privilege of filibuster, 
to thwart the will of the majority raises the 
question: Have we, after all, a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people? 


Mr. MAGNUSON. I point out for the 
REcorp that the very able editor of the 
Daily Sentinel, Mr. Walter Walker, be- 
gins his editorial by saying: 

Every public poll in recent years has shown 
the majority of the American people in favor 
of statehood for Alaska. 


Last wéek I read into the REcorp a 
Gallup poll on this question. I think 
the figures covered 8 percent of the 
people of the United States. They were 
9 to 1 in favor of statehocd for Alaska. 
It seems to me that Senators ought to 
follow the example cf members of the 
senate in the Alaska Territorial Legis- 
lature, and represent the viewpoint of 
the people in this matter. 

Mr. President, I also wish to place in 
the ReEcorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks an editorial from the New 
York Times, entitled “Statehood Now.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEHOOD Now 


If the opponents of statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii ever had any really convincing 
arguments time and events have long since 
passed them by. Both Territories want state- 
hood; both Territories morally, economically, 
and politically deserve statehood; both Terri- 
tories are prepared for statehood, and sooner 
or later both Territories are going to get it. 

Their lack of contiguity with the United 
States means nothing in this age of super- 
sonic transportation and instantaneous com- 
munication. Their small population is still 
greater than that of many States at the 
time of admission. Their loyalty to Amer- 
ican principles has been written many times 
in blood. Their sense of governmenial re- 
sponsibility has been demonstrated. They 
are both vitally important to cur military 
defense and, as President Truman has said, 
“they are also the proving ground of our 
democratic institutions in the Pacific area.” 
Spiritually they are integral parts of the 
United States; and yet their peopte are still 
kept as second-class citizens subjected— 
to the middle of the twentieth century— 
to taxation without voting representation in 
Congress. 

In previous Congresses the House has twice 
voted to admit Hawaii, and once to admit 
Alaska. It is the Senate that has always 
blocked the way. One reason is that the 
group oppesing civil rights fears that the 
four new Senate votes might swing the bal- 
ance against them. This is probably the 
worst possible reason for preventing the 
Territories from becoming States, but it 
has been an effective one. [If filibuster 
once again proves successful it will mean 
another defeat for the essential principles 
of American Government and another vic- 
tory for the narrow-minded racist section- 
alism that represents nothing but a decaying 
past. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks an editorial entitled “Politics and 
Statehood,” published in the Washing- 
ton Post of February 4, 1952; also an edi- 
torial entitled “Not a Proper Political 
Issue,” published in the Washington 
Evening Star of February 5, 1952. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


POLITICS AND STATEHOOD 


It looks as though the merits of statehood 
for Hawaii and Alaska may not be the main 
consideration when the Senate takes up the 
question teday. The issue has become one of 
sectional political advantage; some southern 
legislators are reported to fear that four ad- 
ditional Senators might tip the balance on 
civil-rights legislation. Hence the threat 
of that old and hackneyed device to block 
action—the filibuster. 

But this time there is at least a chance 
that the threat can be met. According to 
present strategy of statehood advocates, the 
Hawaii bill will be taken up first in the hope 
that there are enough votes to carry it. A 
substantial majority of Senators is pledged 
to support it; moreover, the measure has ap- 
proval of the Republican leadership because 
of Hawaii’s normally Republican voting rec- 
ord. If a filibuster on Hawaii could be 
broken, then statehood for Alaska would 
have a better prospect. 

It scarcely should be necessary to review 
the validity of the claims to statehood, for it 
has been pledged by both major parties. 
Hawaii and Alaska have long records of com- 
petent self-government and loyalty to Amer- 
ican institutions. No question has been 
raised as to Hawaii’s qualifications on 
grounds of population and financial ability 
to support statehood. Alaska’s population, 
while relatively small, is increasing rapidly 
and is now close to that of Nevada, and sev- 
eral years ago the House Public Lands Com- 
mittee concluded that Alaska should be able 
to support itself as a State. The immense 
strategic importance of Alaska and Hawaii 
could be better protected by full statehood. 
Finally, the old argument of noncontiguity 
is answered by the fact that both Territories 
are within a few hours’ flying time of Wash- 
ington. 

Since the political leanings are divided, 
statehood would offer no particular advan- 
tage—or disadvantage—to either party. 
Public sentiment, as sampled by a recent 
Gallup poll, is overwhelmingly in favor of 
statehood. If the bills should pass the Sen- 
ate they would, of course, still face a fight 
in the House. But the House voted in 1950 
to admit Alaska and approved the admission 
of Hawaii in both 1947 and 1950. There is 
no cause to think the result would be differ- 
ent today if there were a fair vote. 

That is the key—a fair vote. It would, of 
course, be a demeaning spectacle if because 
of an inadequate Senate cloture rule a few 
Senators should be permitted to tie that 
body in a knot. Fortunately, however, the 
statehood bills are before the Senate early 
enough this time to permit extended de- 
bate, if necessary. In justice to the people 
so long deprived of their political due, the 
issue of statehood must be settled, and there 
is every reason to hope that it can be if 
supporters will stick to their guns. 


Not A PRoPER POLirTicaL Issue 
If the question of statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii could be settled on the basis 
of what is best for the Nation’s interests, 
and not on what is best for partisan inter- 
ests, the chances are that Congress long ago 
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would have passed the statehood legisla- 
tion. Unfortunately, political considerations 
always have played a prominent part in con- 
gressional deliberations on the subject, with 
disastrous results for statehood plans. This 
year it looks as though it is the same old 
story all over again. 

The Senate always has proved to be a 
stumbling block. The House has approved 
statehood bills by substantial majorities in 
the past. The threadbare arguments invari- 
ably trotted out against the legislation have 
to do more with what political effects it 
would have than with the paramount fact 
that justice requires favorable action. The 
Territories have earned the right to full rep- 
resentation in Senate and House, whatever 
changes in the political line-up of Con- 
gress would be entailed. Actually, under 
present circumstances, there probably would 
be little or no change if both Territories 
were given equal representation, since Alaska 
generally votes Democratic while Hawaii 
votes Republican. 

Chairman O’Manoney, of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, stated 
the case for fair play adequately when he 
said: “I don’t care whether the Senators 
to be elected from Alaska and Hawaii are 
Democrats or Republicans. I am willing to 
trust the people to select their representa- 
tives.” Aside from the rightness of the plan 
to grant full citizenship to Territory resi- 
dents is the military advantage of tying 
Alaska and Hawaii more closely to the main- 
land in a defense partnership. It would be 
a poor demonstration of American democracy 
if partisan opposition again should prevail 
over what is eminently just and militarily 
desirable. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. I also place in the 
body of the Recorp what I consider to 
be current comment on statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska, consisting of edi- 
torials from the Denver (Colo.) Post, 
the Danbury (Conn.) News-Times, the 
Clearwater (Fla.) Sun, the Jacksonville 
(Fla.) Journal, the Tallahassee (Fla.) 
Democrat, the Chicago (Ill.) Herald- 
American, the Great Bend (Kans.) Trib- 
une, the Topeka (Kans.) Capital, the 
New Orleans (La.) Item, the Boston 
(Mass.) Globe, the Boston (Mass.) Trav- 
eler, the Boston. (Mass.) American, the 
St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press, the Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Times, the Hannibal 
(Mo.) Courier Post, the Great Falls 
(Mont.) Tribune, the New York Herald 
Tribune, the New York Times, the New 
York Journal American, the Sandusky 
(Ohio) Register-Star News, the Galion 
(Ohio) Inquirer, the Fremont (Ohio) 
News-Messenger, the Springfield (Ohio) 
News, the Tiffin (Ohio) Adviser-Tribune, 
the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin, the 
Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat, the Ashland 
(Pa.) News, the Sumter (S. C.). Item; 
the Houston (Tex.) Press, the Bryan 
(Tex.) Eagle, the Washington Evening 
Star, the Washington Daily News, the 
Washington Post, the Bluefield (W. Va.) 
News, the Logan (W. Va.) Banner, and 
the Martinsburg (W. Va.) Journal. I 
have none from Kentucky, but I shall 
find one. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

CURRENT COMMENT ON STATEHOOD FOR 

Hawatl AND ALASKA 
COLORADO 
From the Denver Post of January 18, 1952: 
“The bill to give statehood to Alaska is 


to have a top spot on the Senate calendar 
for the present session. Floor action on the 
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bill, which was approved by the Senate In- 
terior Affairs Committee more than 8 months 
ago, is long overdue * * * Congress has 
stalled on Alaskan statehood long enough. 
There should be quick action this time— 
action to be followed immediately by ap- 
proval of statehood for Hawaii also.” 


CONNECTICUT 


From the Danbury News-Times of Janu- 
ary 24, 1952: 

“We believe President Truman is right in 
urging that the Congress admit both Alaska 
and Hawaii to statehood. Both these Terri- 
tories deserve the full rights and privileges 
of statehood. * * * It seems to us un- 
just to deny people the right of self-govern- 
ment after they have proved their ability to 
exercise that right. * * * We hope that 
Republicans and Democrats alike in the 
Congress will forget politics long enough to 
agree with the President and to admit Alas- 
ka and Hawaii to statehood soon.” 


FLORIDA 

From the Clearwater Sun of January 28, 
1952: ; 

“The lawmakers are up against the gun 
this time. They cannot stall any longer 
without incurring risk of rude insult to our 
Territorial citizenry and reflecting harmful- 
ly upon the vaunted flexibility of the Amer- 
can democratic system. They have got to 
choose.” 

From the Jacksonville Journal of January 
81, 1952: 

“This time there can be no pleading, as 
there has been in the past, that the crush 
of last minute congressional business pre- 
vents fair study of the statehood proposals.” 

From the Talahassee Democrat of January 
28, 1952. 

“To put off a decision on Alaska and Ha- 
waii is an affront to their citizens. They 
have signified their desire to join the 48 
States as Americans of full rank.” 


ILLINOIS 


From the Chicago Herald-American of 
January 30, 1952: 

“Alaska and Hawaii are making another 
bid for statehood in this session of Congress, 
and it will certainly suit the wishes and 
surely serve the best interests of the Ameri- 
can people to let them in. The Hearst news- 
papers have supported the statehood bills in 
many sessions of Congress, and are doing so 
again in the present session, for two urgent 
reasons. One reason is, of course, that Alas- 
ka and Hawaii are integral parts of Amer- 
ica, and are entitled to the rights and the 
responsibilities of statehood. * * * Un- 
less Alaska is admitted to the American 
Union, it is going to appear to Soviet Rus- 
sia and to a lot of people in Alaska as well 
that the Russian claims will not be too 
strongly resisted in the United States.” 


KANSAS 


From the Great Bend Tribune of January 
26, 1952: 

“To put off a decision on Alaska and 
Hawaii is an affront to their citizens. They 
have signified their desire to join the 48 
States as Americans of full rank. 

“They are entitled to know, within a rea- 
sonable time, and in the language of votes, 
exactly how the United States feels about 
their application. 

“Obstructing Congressmen are playing with 
more than the future of Hawaiians and 
Alaskans. Every year that they succeed in 
blocking final action detracts from the 
image of America as a great, open-hearted 
land that welcomes new blood and fresh 
growth. 

“By these unjustified delays they are sug- 
gesting to the affected Territories, and per- 
haps the outside world, that the United 
States has become a closed corporation. 

“This time there can be no pleading, as 
there has been in the past, that the crush 
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of last-minute congressional business pre- 
vents fair study of the statehood proposals, 

“Congress is undertaking the job early 
enough to rewrite them 10 times and still 
enact them before the July 7 Republican 
convention. 

“The lawmakers are up against the gun this 
time. They cannot stall any longer with- 
out incurring risk of rude insult to our 
Territorial citizenry and reflecting harm- 
fully upon the vaunted flexibility of the 
American democratic system. 

“They have got to choose.” 

From the Topeka Capital of January 28, 
1952: 

“Both statehood bills passed the House 
last year. The Senate balked only because 
a few Senators objected. Senator HucH 
Butter, of Nebraska, who opposed admitting 
Hawaii on the grounds that Communists 
control the island labor unions, has report- 
edly been satisfied that the situation has 
improved. One of the best ways to weaken 
loyalty to the United States is to continue 
denying citizens the coveted status as full 
brothers in the American Union. Further 
stalling is sure to reflect harmfully upon the 
so-called flexibility of the American demo- 
cratic system.” 

LOUISIANA 


From the New Orleans Item of January 29, 
1952: 

“In terms of loyalty, political stability, 
economic importance, educational level—in 
terms of almost any criterion you can name, 
those two Territories are ready and deserv- 
ing of an equal place alongside other Ameri- 
can States. 

“One of the great injustices that inspired 
the American Revolution was ‘taxation with- 
out representation.’ Yet Hawaii and Alaska 
are taxed like other parts of the Nation, 
without being allowed a vote in Congress. 
* * * The only democratic treatment 
possible for them is to be stepped up a 
level to full membership in the Union. And 
the sooner the better.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 


From the Boston Globe of February 4, 
1952: 

“In the case of Hawaii, however, it will 
seem to many that those balking statehood 
may yet create considerable embarrassment 
for the United States. Hawaii acceded to 
the United States because, among other 
things, a pledge of ultimate statehood was 
given her. Its fulfillment is overdue. 

“If a Senate blockade by filibuster repulses 
Hawaii's latest effort, what is there to keep 
her from complaining to the U. N. that she 
is being treated as a sort of American Tu- 
nisia? In direct violation of a treaty, her 
people are being barred from equal status.” 

From the Boston Traveler of February 6, 
1952: 

“All that Congress accomplishes in its 
endless backing and filling on the bills for 
statehood for Alaska and Hawaii is to pro- 
long the period in which American citizens 
are disenfranchised.” 

From the Boston American of January 26, 
1952: 

“Alaska and Hawaii are making another 
bid for statehood in this session of Congress, 
and it will certainly suit the wishes and 
surely serve the best interests of the Ameri- 
can people to let them in. 

“The Hearst newspapers have supported 
the statehood bills in many sessions of Con- 
gress, and we are doing so again in the pres- 
ent session, for two urgent reasons. 

“One is of course that Alaska and Hawaii 
are integral parts of America, and are en- 
titled to the rights and the responsibilities 
of statehood. 

“To deny it to them amounts to keeping 
two important members of the American 
family out of the house. 

“That should be reason enough. But if 
we are not interested in doing the right thing 
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about Alaskan and Hawaiian statehood 
simply as a matter of justice, we ought to 
be interested in doing the wise and very 
necessary thing about it out of pure self- 
interest.” 

MINNESOTA 


From the St. Paul Pioneer Press of Febru- 
ary 4, 1952: 

“The times demand a tightening of our 
defenses, and since the people of Alaska and 
Hawaii realize their lands might well be first 
points of attack in any way, it would be a 
matter of fitting justice and of faith in their 
sincerity to give them a long delayed wel- 
come into the Nation as a symbol of Ameri- 
can unity and brotherhood.” 


MISSOURI 


From the Kansas City Times of December 
14, 1951: 

“The people of Alaska and Hawaii are as 
good Americans as are the residents of any 
of the forty-eight States. Their areas have 
much to offer this Nation as States and they 
have already waited too long for their pro- 
motion from Territorial status with its denial 
of a voting representation in Congress. 

“It will be hoped that somehow the bloc 
of southern opposition can be beaten down 
next year so that Hawaii and Alaska at last 
can take their proper places as the forty- 
ninth and fiftieth States.” 

From the Hannibal Courier-Post of Decem- 
ber 28, 1951: 

“Alaska and Hawaii still are dangling their 
heels in the waiting room waiting for Con- 
gress to invite them into the galaxy of 
States. As has been the case for years, they 
haven’t quite made the grade. 

“What appears to be strong bipartisan sup- 
port is given them in their plea for statehood 
and the press of the Nation is widely in favor 
of it, but the mills grind slowly.” 


MONTANA 


From the Great Falls Tribune of January 
28, 1952: 

“Montanans will follow with interest and 
concern the progress of the renewed deliber- 


ations on the statehood bills. We hope those 
4-year-old party pledges will be met.” 


NEW YORK 


From the New York Herald Tribune of 
January 29, 1952: 

“There is, at this moment, a great urgency 
that demands quick and favorable action on 
the statehood bills. * * * admission of 
the two Territories would be of immense 
propaganda value in demonstrating to the 
bewildered masses on the continent of Asia 
that this country is eager to prove its faith 
in the philocophy of government that ex- 
tends equal privileges and responsibilities 
to all who are sheltered under its flag. The 
admission of a forty-ninth and a fiftieth 
State is a forward step that will be recognized 
as such throughout the world.” 

From the New York Times of February 6, 
1952: 

“If the opponents of statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii ever had any really convincing 
arguments time and events have long since 
passed them by. * * * If filibuster once 
again proves successful it will mean another 
defeat for the essential principles of Ameri- 
can government and another victory for the 
narrow-minded racist sectionalism that rep- 
resents nothing but a decaying past.” 

From the New York Times of February 4, 
1952: 

“The backing and filling and stalling that 
has gone on in Congress over the bills to 
grant statehood to Alaska and Hawaii is no 
credit to the United States or to the elected 
representatives of its citizens. It has been 
established for some considerable time that 
@ substantial majority of Americans and 
their representatives believe that the two 
new States should be added. Both political 
parties are pledged to carry out this popular 
wish. The actual consideration of the 
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measures, however, has been reduced to the 
lowest possible level of political jockeying 
in what may be a futile attempt to prevent 
@ small and arrogant minority from thwarte- 
ing the public will and the national advance- 
ment.” 

From the New York Journal-American of 
February 11, 1952: 

“But it seems evident that they are with- 
holding from the people of Alaska and Hawail 
the very rights which they properly assert 
for themselves.” 

“Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska should 
be considered solely on its merits.” 

“Since their people are already citizens— 
subject like the rest of us to Federal taxa- 
tion—they are entitled to the full extent of 
citizenship and to equal representation with 
other citizens in the Congress of the Repub- 
lic which they have proved themselves will- 
ing to defend.” 

From the New York Journal-American of 
February 11, 1952: 

Cartoon by Rube Goldberg: His Shoes Need 
Fixing. 

From the New York Journal-American of 
February -4, 1952: 

Cartoon by Gale: The Password. 


OHIO 


From the Sandusky Register-Star News of 
January 28, 1952: 

“Obstructing Congressmen are playing 
with more than the future of Hawaiians and 
Alaskans. Every year that they succeed in 
blocking final action detracts from the 
image of America as a great open-hearted 
land that welcomes new blood and fresh 
growth.” 

From the Galion Inquirer of January 25, 
1952: 

“Few measures are more deserving of fa- 
vorable action. 

“They have passed every reasonable test 
for entry into the United States. There can 
be no legitimate excuse for sidetracking the 
issue or delaying it further. 

“To put off a decision on Alaska and Ha- 
waii is an affront to their citizens. They 
have signified their desire to join the 48 
States as Americans of full rank. 

“Obstructing Congressmen are playing 
with more than the future of Hawaiians and 
Alaskans. Every year that they succeed in 
blocking final action detracts from the image 
of America as a great open-hearted land that 
welcomes new blood and fresh growth.” 

From the Fremont News-Messenger of 
January 24, 1952: 

“Desire for statehood is their common 
bond. The people of both Territories have 
voted in favor of it by substantial majorities, 
the Hawaiians several years ago and the 
Alaskans just after the war. After the long 
period of effort toward stat-hood by leaders 
in both Territories, a decisive congressional 
vote on the matter is deserved. Perhaps it 
can be achieved at last.” 

From the Springfield News of December 
25, 1951: 

“The fact that revolt is not discussed in 
Hawaii or Alaska, or that Puerto Rican agi- 
tation for independence is not altogether 
realistic is no excuse for further congres- 
sional delinquency in dealing fairly with all 
three. Hawaii and Alaska had every right to 
statehood years ago. They should have been 
admitted by the present Congress because of 
their importance as outposts of defense, and 
it is the shame of this Congress that fear of 
a@ slight tilt in the balance of civil-rights 
voting power was one reason why statehood 
bills died in committee. 

“Now, as we grow increasingly aware of the 
need for friendlier relations with the peoples 
of the Middle and Far East, there is a third 
reason for extending full citizenship to our 
Territories and cleaning up our own colonial 
slate in Puerto Rico and the far Pacific. Fur- 
ther delay widens the gap between loud 
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preachment of democratic principles and 
shabby performance in the practice of them.” 

From the Tiffin Advertiser Tribune of Jan- 
uary 30, 1952: 

“Both Territories have themselves voted for 
statehood. They have passed every reason- 
able test for entry into the United States. 
There can be no legitimate excuse for side- 
tracking the issue or delaying it further.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 


From the Philadelphia Bulletin of Feb- 
Truary 6, 1952: 

“To prevent by filibuster a majority of 
Congress from admitting to the Union any 
State which is regarded as qualified is a gross 
usurpation of power by a minority.” 

From the Johnstown Democrat of January 
26, 1952: 

“By these unjustified delays they (Con- 
gress) are suggesting to the affected Terri- 
tories—and perhaps the outside world—that 
the United States has become a closed cor- 
poration.” 

From the Ashland News of January 25, 
1952: 

“Some men in Congress are worried that 
two new States might upset the present po- 
litical balance between the two major 
parties. Other opponents object for reasons 
that do not blend well with the American 
tradition.” 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


From the Sumter Item of January 29, 1952: 

“The statehood question is in danger of 
becoming one of those hardy congressional 
perennials, brought up every year and 
pushed part way but never finally enacted. 
Some men in Congress are worried that two 
new States might upset the present political 
balance between the two major parties. 
Other opponents object for reasons that do 
not blend well with the American tradition. 

“But the lawmakers ought to understand 
one thing. They are not here dealing with 
some technical issue that can be batted 
about with careless abandon from year to 
year.” 

TEXAS 


From the Houston Press of January 17, 
1952: 

“There is nothing under the bed here. 
The people of Alaska and Hawaii are good 
Americans who have served their apprentice- 
ship. They deserve the full citizenship that 
only statehood can give them.” 

From the Bryan Eagle of January 29, 1952: 

“They (Hawaiians and Alaskans) are en- 
titled to know, within a reasonable time and 
in the language of votes, exactly how the 
United States feels about their application.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


From the Evening Star of February 5, 
1952: 

“If the question of statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii could be settled on the basis of 
what is best for the national interests, and 
not on what is best for partisan interests, 
the chances are that Congress long ago 
would have passed the statehood legislation. 

“Chairman O’Manoney, of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
stated the case for fair play adequately when 
he said: ‘I don’t care whether the Senators 
to be elected from Alaska and Hawaii are 
Democrats or Republicans. I am willing to 
trust the people to select their representa- 
tives.’ Aside from the rightness of the plan 
to grant full citizenship to Territory resi- 
dents is the military advantage of tying 
Alaska and Hawaii more closely to the main- 
land in a defense partnership. It would be 
@ poor demonstration of American democ- 
racy if partisan opposition again should pre- 
vail over what is eminently just and mili- 
tarily desirable.” 

From the Washington Daily News of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1952: 

“There is no better way for America to 
prove to the world that it stands for freedom 
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than by granting statehood to Alaska and 
Hawaii, as Senator JosEPH O’MAHONEY, of 
Wyoming, pointed out in opening the 
Alaska statehood debate.” 

From the Washington Daily News of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1952: 

“The American people favor statehood for 
Alaska by a margin of 9 to 1, and statehood 
for Hawaii by 6 to 1, Pollster George Gallup 
reports. 

“Gallup’s 1950 polls showed similar atti- 
tudes. 

“It should encourage the Senate to pass 
them both by the overwhelming vote they 
deserve. Obviously the mossback arguments 
against statehood have not impressed the 
people’s Representatives in Congress.” 

From the Washington Post: 

“It looks as though the merits of statehood 
for Hawaii and Alaska may not be the main 
consideration when the Senate takes up the 
question today. The issue has become one 
of sectional political advantage; some South- 
ern legislators are reported to fear that four 
additional Senators might tip the balance on 
civil-rights legislation. Hence the threat of 
that old and hackneyed device to block ac- 
tion—the filibuster.” 

From the Washington Star of February 1, 
1952: 

“The right of petition still is a cherished 
one, and, if persisted in, can often make 
things happen. Maybe even in Congress. 

“We, the undersigned, respectfully peti- 
tion you, as our Representative in Congress, 
to extend democracy to the people of the 
District of Columbia, Alasa, and Hawaii, by 
giving them the right to vote and to be rep- 
resented in Congress. 

“‘One of the great cries against the rule 
of England before we became a nation was 
“taxation without representaticn.” It seems 
to us that it has taken far too long to ex- 
tend our American rights to all citizens.’” 

WEST VIRGINIA 

From the Bluefield News and Telegraph- 
Leader of January 26, 1952: 

“By these unjustified delays they are sug- 
gesting to the affected territories, and per- 
haps the outside world, that the United 
States has become a closed corporation. 

“This time there can be no pleading, as 
there has been in the past, that the crush 
of last-minute congressional business pre- 
vents fair study of the statehood proposals. 

“Congress is undertaking the job early 
enough to rewrite them 10 times and still 
enact them before the July 7 Republican 
convention.” 

From the Logan Banner of January 26, 
1952: 

“The statehood question is in danger of 
becoming one of these hardy congressional 
perennials, brought up every year and pushed 
part way but never finally enacted.” 

From the Martinsburg Journal of January 
29, 1952: 

“Both Territories have themselves voted 
for statehood. They have passed every rea- 
sonable test for entry into the United States, 
There can be no legitimate excuse for side- 
tracking the issue or delaying it further.” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Such comments 
can be found in every leading newspa- 
per in the United States. The people of 
the United States are 9 to 1 for State- 
hood. The people of Alaska are for it. 
Every great newspaper is for it. The 
House passed a similar measure. Both 
political parties are for it, in their plat- 
forms. Ido not know how the sentiment 
could be any more unanimous, with the 
exception of those who may not want to 
follow what the people of the United 
States want and think. 
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BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


(On request of Mr. Macnuson, and by 
unanimous consent, the following speech 
by Mr. WILLIAMS was ordered to be print- 
ed at this point in the REcorp.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, February 14, 1952, I placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD a case history 
of how the Indianapolis Brewing Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind., had successfully set- 
tled an $812,000 tax case fcr $4,500. This 
settlement was made less than 9 months 
after Mr. Nunan had obtained a special 
waiver from the Treasury Department 
to represent the firm. 

Today we are told that this special 
waiver is only one of the 102 such special 
waivers which have been granted to Mr. 
Nunan’s law firm—a firm composed of 
Joseph D. Nunan, former Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, John P. Wenchel, 
former chief counsel of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, and certain other ex- 
employees of the Treasury Department. 

This firm was crganized immediately 
upon Mr. Nunz2n’s and Mr. Wenchel’s re- 
tirement, and epparently their business 
has been flourishing by obtaining clients 
who had tax cases pending before the 
Treasury Department during their pre- 
vious emplcyment. 

Many of us in Congress have thought 
that Secticn 99 would prohibit any ex- 
employee of the Treasury Department 
for a period of at least 2 years follow- 
ing his separation, from representing any 
clients on cases which had been pending 
before their Department, but apparently 
these waivers have been issued rather 
freely to departing friends of the admin- 
istration, upon the assumption that dur- 
ing their employment they had had no 
personal knowledge of the case. 

Just how these 102 tax cases could 
have traveled through the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue without either the 
Commissioner’s or the chief counsel’s 
knowing about them I do not under- 
stand. 

Perhaps their lack of knowledge of 
what was going on in the Bureau during 
their term of office—if such was the 
case—might account for some of the 
scandalous conditions we now find exist- 
ing in the Bureau. 

I think the Congress has a responsi- 
bility to examine each and every case 
upon which a special waiver has been 
granted, to see just how these taxpayers 
have fared as compared with taxpayers 
who have employed regular accountants. 

Last Thursday I discussed how the 
Indianapolis Brewing Co. fared after 
Mr. Nunan had obtained a waiver to 
represent their firm. Today I shall dis- 
cuss how four other taxpayers fared in 
their tax cases after Mr. Nunan had ob- 
tained waivers to represent them. 

An application for a waiver of section 
99 to represent these clients was signed 
by Mr. Nunan on March 28, 1949, the 
same date on which he signed an appli- 
cation to represent the Indianapolis 
Brewing Co. All five waivers were ap- 
proved by the Treasury Department on 
the same date, April. 13, 1949. 

First. The Eulberg Brewing Co. 

Second. The Denmark Brewing Co. 

Third. Lawrence Bardin, 

Fourth, Alvin Bardin. 
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Alvin Bardin and Lawrence Bardin are 
the owners and operators of both of the 
afore-mentioned breweries. They were 
also the owners and operators of the 
Indianapolis Brewing Co. discussed here 
last week. 

At this point I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, as a 
part of my remarks, a table showing the 
taxes, originally reported, and paid by 
the Eulberg Brewing Co., of Portage, 
Wis., along with the deficiencies as esti- 
mated by the Treasury Department. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The Eulberg Brewing Co., Portage, Wis. 


Proposed 

Original deficiencies 
tax including 
penalties 


$1, 849. 29 
10, 603, 96 |... 
5, 132. 57 

17, 585, 82 $396, 669. 88 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On October 6, 1947, 
the Government’s claim for these taxes 
was filed in the Tax Court—Docket No. 
16018, 

Through various legal processes, this 
case was delayed or postponed until No- 
vember 5, 1951. 

On November 5, 1951, when the case 
came up for trial again, a motion for 
continuance until the 1952 court was 
agreed upon by all the attorneys, for 
the taxpayer, as well as by the chief 
counsel of the Treasury Department, 
Charles Oliphant. 

Furthermore, the recommendations of 
the special agents that this case be re- 
ferred to the Department of Justice for 
criminal prosecution have been ignored. 

As late as February 7, 1952, the De- 
partment of Justice advised that no 
recommendation had been received by 
their Department that criminal proceed- 
ings be instituted against the brewery. 

Mr. Nunan’s application for a waiver 
to represent this taxpayer was approved 
April 13, 1949. 

The next case is that of the Denmark 
Brewing Co., of Denmark, Wis. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point, as part of my 
remarks, a table showing the breakdown 
of their taxes reported and the propose 
deficiencies including penalties. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is _ ther 
objection? 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

The Denmark Brewing Co., Denmark, Wis. 


Proposed 
deficiencies 
including 
penalties 


Original tax 


$1, 257. 34 
3, 246. 12 


4, 503. 46 


SS 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. On October 6, 1947, 
the Government filed claims in the tax 
court for $259,191.29, Docket No. 16019. 

As in the case of the other two brew- 
eries, the agents’ reports and the records 
of the Treasury Department carry rec- 
ommendations for criminal prosecution. 
However, again we are advised by the 
Justice Department that they have not 
received any recommendations that 
criminal proceedings be instituted. 

This case after being filed in the tax 
court on October 6, 1947, likewise, was 
carried over until November 5, 1951, at 
which time again a motion for continu- 
ance until 1952 was agreed upon by the 
taxpayer’s lawyers as well as by Charles 

liphant, representing the Treasury De- 
. partment. 

Mr. Nunan’s application for a waiver 
to represent this company was approved 
April 13, 1949. 

The next case is that of Alvin Bardin, 
of Racine, Wis. Mr. Bardin is described 
as being the principal stockholder and 
owner of three firms. At this point, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REecorD, as part of my remarks, a 
table showing the amount of tax re- 
ported by Mr. Bardin, together with a 
statement of the proposed deficiencies, 
as determined by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
jection? 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Alvin Bardin, Racine, Wis. 


Is there ob- 


Original Proposed 
tax deficiencies 


$105. 00 
574. 00 
22, 227. 78 


22, 906. 78 


$4, 019. 72 
79, 681. 94 
505, 410. 46 


1 589, 112.12 


1 Does not include any penalties or interest, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. The Treasury De- 
partment’s records of this case read, 
“Not settled—Pending in the Depart- 
ment of Justice for criminal prosecu- 
tion.” 

The Justice Department’s records on 
the case show no recommendation has 
been received that criminal proceedings 
be instituted against Alvin Bardin or the 
breweries. 

The tax court records are—On June 1, 
1948, a claim was filed against Alvin 
Bardin for $6,029.28 representing only 
his 1944 proposed tax deficiency of $4,- 
019.72 plus penalty and interest. 

On June 18, 1950, special agents recom- 
mended jeopardy assessments against 
Alvin Bardin for the years 1945 and 1946, 
No action taken as yet. 

Joseph D. Nunan’s application for a 
waiver to represent this taxpayer was 
approved April 13, 1949. 

Lawrence Bardin, of Racine, Wis., is 
the next taxpayer whose case I shall dis- 
cuss. At this point I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks at this point a 
table showing the breakdown of the 
original tax as reported, and also the 
proposed deficiencies, as recommended 
by the Treasury Department, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lawrence Bardin, Racine, Wis. 


Proposed 


Original tax deficiencies 


$197. 25 

890. 60 

378. 00 

1 426, 382. 89 


$15, 061. 77 
2, 615. 44 
2, 149. 10 
282, 398. 93 


427,848.74 | 2.302, 225. 24 


1 Lawrence Bardin filed an income tax return for 1946 
on May 27, 1947, unaccompanied by payment of tax, 
2 Does not include penalties or interest, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. It is noted, Mr. 
President, that Mr. Lawrence Bardin 
filed a delinquent income-tax return for 
1946 on May 27, 1947, unaccompanied by 
payment of the tax. 

Lawrence Bardin does not appear as a 
stockholder in the brewing companies 
due to his established criminal record, 
which would have handicapped the com- 
panies in obtaining licenses. However, 
he did serve as the general manager for 
all three breweries and shared in the 
profits. 

On January 16, 1950, the Treasury 
Department referred this case to the De- 
partment of Justice with recommenda- 
tions that he be prosecuted for willfully 
attempting to evade his payment of in- 
come tax for the year 1946. 

The case was returned to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue for additional in- 
vestigation and was not resubmitted to 
the Department of Justice for criminal 
prosecution until December 5, 1951—14 
days after I had requested from the 
Treasury Department a record of how 
this case had been handled. 

The $426,382.89 original tax reported 
for 1946 as well as the proposed defi- 
ciency still remains uncollected. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp, as a part 
of my remarks, a copy of a $5,000 re- 
ceipt of Mr. Nunan’s law firm to Law- 
rence Bardin, dated April 19, 1949, as 
appearing in the Houston Post, Houston, 
Tex., on Sunday, February 17, 1952. 

There being no objection, the receipt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New York, April 19, 1949. 

Mr. Lawrence Bardin to Tolbert, Nunan 
& Bongard, counselors at law, 55 Liberty 
Street, debtor: 

To retainer for professional services ren- 
dered, $5,000. 

Received payment. 

TOLBERT, NUNAN & BONGARD. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I call 
particular attention to the fact that this 
receipt is dated exactly 6 days following 
the approval of the five waivers for these 
taxpayers. 

The Department of Justice has records 
showing that Joseph D. Nunan did ap- 
pear on numerous occasions on behalf of 
Lawrence Bardin. 

Both the Treasury Department’s and 
the Justice Department’s records show 
that the tax case of Lawrence Bardin is 
interwoven with that of the Indianapolis 
Brewing Co. 
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This connection is further substanti- 
ated by Lawrence Bardin’s own state- 
ment to the press regarding his personal 
tax case in which he indicated that his 
defense will be that the Government’s 
settlement of the Indianapolis Brewing 
Co.’s $812,000 tax ciaim for $4,500 auto- 
matically relieved him of any personal 
obligation. 

I quote Mr. Bardin’s statement as it 
appeared in the Houston Post, Houston, 
Tex., on Sunday, February 17, 1952: 

They sued the brewery (Indianapolis 
Brewing Co.) thinking they’d be in a bet- 
ter position to collect if they got a judg- 
ment. * * * Unfortunately for them, 
whether they (the Government) knew it or 
not, I contend the case in its entirety was 
settled. 

The Government is trying to collect money 
twice, due to the fact that it was forced 
to make a bad settlement. 


This is a clear indication that both 
Mr. Nunan and his client consider the 
case of the Indianapolis Brewing Co. and 
the case of Lawrence Bardin inseparable. 

Mr. Nunan keeps placing emphasis 
upon the fact that powers of attorney 
have not been filed in the cases of the 
breweries. 

That argument is best answered in an 
article appearing in the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, of Milwaukee, Wis., on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1952, at which time Mrs. Irma 
Dudley, head of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau’s Power of Attorney Division, is 
quoted as having told their reporter that 
such a document was required of all 
attorneys appearing formally in behalf 
of a tax client on a tax matter, but that 
if an attorney <ppears only informally, 
a power of attorney would not be neces- 
sary. 

Apparently Mr. Nunan has been giving 


‘some of these five cases his formal ap- 


proach and the others only his informal 
approach. The informal approach ap- 
pears to have been equally effective. 

I am not interested in participating in 
any argument as to how much or how 
little assistance Mr. Nunan might have 
been in these tax cases. The record 
speaks for itself and other taxpayers can 
draw their own conclusions. 

The record stands that Mr. Nunan did 
get the waivers to represent the three 
brewing companies and the two Bardin 
brothers in their tax-assessment cases 
totaling over $2,500,000. 

One case has been settled whereby the 
Government compromised an $812,000 
claim for $4,500 and shortly thereafter 
refunded to the same firm $35,000. 

Of the remaining four taxpayers whose 
proposed tax assessments, including pen- 
alties, aggregated $2,000,000, not one 
dime has as yet been collected. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the RecorpD as a part of my 
remarks a memorandum prepared by the 
Department of Justice outlining how a 
$556,000 OPA suit against the Indianap- 
olis Brewing Co. was settled on June 23, 
1949, for $50,000. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

UNITED STATES V. INDIANAPOLIS BREWING 

Co. ET AL. (OPA CasE) 

This case was one of several thousand 

OPA cases transferred to the Department of 
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Justice from OPA in 1947. These cases cre- 
ated many difficult problems by reason of 
(1) the liquidation of OPA; (2) the dis- 
persal of personnel, records, and witnesses; 
(3) the lack of appropriation, and (4) the 
withdrawal of public support from the pro- 
gram. 

On April 9, 1947, an action was commenced 
against the defendants alleging that between 
April 9, 1946, and October 30, 1946, the de- 
fendants received $185,535.79, in excess of 
the maximum selling prices for domestic 
beer. The judgment asked for treble dam- 
ages. This action was commenced in the 
southern district of Indiana. 

On July 1, 1947, the defendants made over- 
tures to compromise this suit for $50,000 
but such overtures were never translated 
into a firm or formal offer. The Indian- 
apolis Brewing Co. was placed in receiver- 
ship in proceedings before the Superior 
Court of Marion County, Ind., in October 
1947. The brewery property was sold for 
$105,000 in December 1948. 

The collectibility of any judgment ob- 
tained in this suit was a very serious factor 
at all stages of this litigation and the pos- 
sibility of collection deteriorated from day 
to day. This was true of both the corporate 
and individual defendants. 

With respect to the merits of the Gov- 
ernment’s case, it developed that much of 
the side money was paid to individuals rather 
than to the corporation and in several col- 
lateral proceedings the corporation was held 
not to be the recipient of the overceiling 
moneys. 

On February 17, 1949, Mr. George R. Jef- 
frey, special counsel for the receiver, sub- 
mitted an offer of $50,000 in full settle- 
ment. This offer was approved by the Marion 
County Supericr Court. The offer of $50,000 
was considered by the Department for sev- 
eral months and finally accepted by the 
Attorney General on June 23, 1949. 

No criminal proceeding was instituted in 
this matter because at the time of sub- 
mission of this case it was the policy of this 
Department to hold in abeyance OPA black- 
market cases where income tax fraud cases 
were in the process of preparation. (See bul- 
letin dated Feb. 10, 1947, pp. 1-2.) 

The corporation and Lawrence Bardin were 
prosecuted in Federal court for selling bot- 
tled beer one ounce below the amount on the 
label (11 ounces in a 12-ounce bottle). The 
corporation (in receivership) was fined $600 
and Bardin was sentenced to 6 months and 
@ $1,000 fine on April 3, 1948. 

It does not appear that any attorney 
sought or was granted a conference at the 
Department of Justice. The negotiations 
leading up to the compromise were handled 
by the United States attorney and the at- 
torney for the receiver, Mr. George R. Jeffrey. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the REcorpD as a part of my remarks an 
article by Steve Booke, as appearing in 
the Houston Post of Sunday, February 
17, 1952, entitled “Tax Case Story Told 
by Bardin.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tax Case Story ToLp By BARDIN 
(By Steve Booke) 


Lawrence P. Bardin’s stolen $250,000 in 
cash—money with which he planned to set- 
tle the Government’s $436,000 tax lien against 
him—is in a safety-deposit box in a Minne- 
sota bank, where Los Angeles police officers 
have traced it. The money reportedly is 
slightly burned—from acetylene torches used 
to break into a safe owned by Mr. Bardin’s 
brother in Los Angeles. 

Sgt. R. T. Ruble, Texas-born head of the 
safe detail of the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment, who has followed the case ever since 
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the money was stolen in May 1947, said at 
the Texas Crime Conference in Dallas last 
June that his department knew the burglars 
and the location of the money. 

“So do I,” Mr. Bardin said here Saturday, 
“and I've filed a lien so that when they open 
that box I get my rightful share of the money 
inside.” 

During his Dallas visit, Sergeant Ruble 
said whenever anyone shows up to get the 
money, the case will be wound up. 

Mr. Bardin, clad in bathrobe and pajamas, 
sat in the living room of his modest upstairs 
apartment at 5105 Delano Street in Houston 
late Saturday and said he wanted to tell 
the whole and true story of his running tax 
battle with the Government. 

Mr. Bardin is the ex-Indianapolis Brewery 
Co. manager who readily admits that in 1946 
he secretly salted away $499,635.47 in addi- 
tion to his regular $26,000 salary by charg- 
ing above-ceiling prices for his Crown Se- 
lect beer and then “couldn’t pay” his tax bill. 

His story has a fuse which stretches from 
Houston to the New York law offices of 
Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., former Internal Rev- 
enue Commissioner, who represented Mr. 
Bardin when Federal tax authorities began 
moving in on the 51-year-old brewery exec- 
utive back in 1947. 

The fuse, sputtering ever since it was lit 
during ihe middle of last week when Sena- 
tor JoHn J. WrtutaMs, Republican, of Dela- 
ware, said in a speech on the Senate floor 
that Mr. Bardin won a handsome settlement 
of Federal tax claims with Mr. Nunan’s aid, is 
also tied to Frank McKinney, chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee. 

And, in typical B-movie fashion, it is 
wrapped tightly around $250,000 in cash 
stolen from a $70 safe in the Los Angeles 
home of Mr. Bardin’s brother, Archie. 

Mr. Bardin still has a $436,000 tax lien on 
file against him here for that 1946 return. 

“I am going to contend,” Mr. Bardin told 
me, “that they settled my personal tax case 
when they settled the brewery case in 1949. 

“They sued the brewery thinking they’d be 
in a better position to collect if they got a 
judgment. They were forced to settle 
through the State courts against their will. 
Unfortunately for them, whether they knew 
it or not, I contend the case in its entirety 
was settled. 

“The Government is trying to collect money 
twice, due to the fact that it was forced to 
make a bad settlement.” 

Mrs. Bardin, an attractive, tight-faced 
woman in her early 40’s, listened while her 
husband talked. She looked as if she had 
been living on intimate and crushing terms 
with Mr. Bardin’s tax troubles for a long 
time. But she firmly refused to allow Post 
Photographer Owen Johnson to take her 
husband’s picture when we entered the 
apartment. 

The picture of Mr. Bardin, which we finally 
got, was taken without her knowledge while 
Mr. Johnson photographed copies of the 1949 
tax return and a receipt from Mr. Nunan’s 
law firm acknowledging payment of a $5,000 
fee. 

Mrs. Bardin seemed to flinch when her hus- 
band calmly admitted his mass price-goug- 
ing to pile up a quick fortune. 

“There’s no question about my violating 
the OPA ceilings. I did it. They’d come in 
and throw $25,000 on my desk. What would 
you do? It was just too much of a tempta- 
tion.” 

Mr. Bardin steadfastly denied that another 
brother, Alvin, who was president of the 
Indianapolis Brewery, knew anything about 
the money he was knocking down. 

“I would take big chunks of the money— 
$25,000 and $50,000 at a time—and put it ina 
safe deposit box which I kept in a safe in 
my other brother Archie’s house in Los 
Angeles. Archie didn’t know what I was 
putting in the box, either. I’d make trips 
from Indianapolis to Los Angeles all the time. 
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“So that Archie wouldn’t know I was 
putting real money in his safe. I’d flash in- 
surance policies and bonds and things like 
that.” 

Mrs. Bardin listened intently, but she 
focused her attention on feeding a lone 
Paradise fish in a fishbowl on the coffee table. 
Mr. Bardin paused and watched while the fish 
jumped a few inches out of the water to get 
a few grains of food. 

He continued, this time going to the finan- 
cial condition of the Indianapolis Brewery 
before the tax wall fell on it. 

“The brewery was a rich corporation. It 
had net assets of $500,000—buildings, land 
and a terrific inventory. We had a modern 
up-to-date plant and earned $200,000 a year 
up to 1946. 

“I, as general manager, had a salary of 
$26,000 a year. In 1946 I did a little outside 
business and made another $500,000 besides 
my salary. : 

“My auditor was in the hospital with pneu- 
monia around March 1, 1947, when it came 
time to file my income tax. I wasn’t able to 
file my return so I asked for a 60-day exten- 
sion. The Government refused, granting me 
only 15 days. When I got a letter telling me 
that, I called up Mr. Plummer, the deputy 
collector of internal revenue in Indianapolis, 
and told him I wouldn’t be able to file. 

“He told me I would have to file the re- 
turn in the time granted me. He then said, 
‘If you don’t file by April 1 I am going to 
charge you with willful tax evasion.’ 

“Therefore, in order to eliminate any possi- 
bilities cf evasion I filed a return of $500,000 
and enclosed a letter with it. The letter was 
dated May 26, 1947, and was sent to the col- 
lector of internal revenue of Indianapolis.” 

In this letter, which I read carefully, Mr. 
Bardin informed the collector that the 
$250,000 which he had placed in Archie’s Los 
Angeles safe had been stolen the day before. 
Consequently, Mr. Bardin said, he would be 
unable to pay his taxes. 

Mr. Bardin resumed his story: 

“The collector got in touch with me right 
away after this. He said, ‘We don’t think you 
intend to pay your tax at all, so we’re going 
to make the brewery corporation responsible, 
too. We're going to look to them for the 
money you owe the Government.’ 

“Then they proceeded with an action 
against the corporation to collect from them 
my personal liability. Therefore I contend 
that since they actually settled with the cor- 
poration my case was automatically settled 
at the same time.” 

Mr. Bardin told me Friday that he was in 
the process of working out a final settlement 
with Houston’s deputy collector of internal 
revenue, Joe Jamar. 

“I offered to give him $25,000 down and 
pay $5,000 a year for 10 years,” Mr. Bardin 
said. “He told me he was going to recom- 
mend that the Government accept this set- 
tlement.” 

Discussing this point again Saturday after- 
noon, Mr. Bardin went into his bedroom and 
returned with a letter to him from Mr. 
Nunan dated December 27, 1951. 

The letter said in part: 

“It would appear that if you would nego- 
tiate a settlement as outlined in your letter 
for $25,000 and $5,000 a year for 10 years, it 
might be a good move and would take all 
the burdens off your shoulders. 

“However, I would definitely reserve any 
right you might have to sue the Government 
for that other money, and I would want to 
make positive that the settlement was sure 
and binding.” 

The letter was signed by Mr. Nunan as a 
partner in the law firm of Tolbert, Nunan & 
Bongard, of 55 Liberty Street, in New York. 

Mr. Bardin held parts of the letter folded 
down as I copied the portion of it he wanted 
me to see. However, I did manage to see the 
next sentence. It went: 

“As for the last paragraph of your letter, 
my answer is exactly the same.” 
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I asked Mr. Bardin what this meant. He 
thought for a minute and said: 

“He’s just referring to some kind of law 
that says you’ve got to list the people you 
borrow money from to pay your taxes with, 
Mr. Nunan said he didn’t think I had to list 
them. That’s what the sentence meant.” 

The Government’s $636,000 claim for back 
taxes against the brewery was finally settled 
in 1949 for $4,500. These taxes covered the 
years 1944, 1945, and 1946. Later the com- 
pany was given a tax refund of $30,500 for 
“carry-back losses” sustained during the 
period, as Mr. Bardin says, ‘“‘when high-priced 
lawyers and accountants dissipated the 
assets.” 

Senator WrittaMs has said the refund was 
made soon after Mr. Nunan got special per- 
mission to serve as attorney for the brewery 
in its tax litigation. 

Mr. Nunan has continued to deny that 
he ever represented the company and said 
he has no recollection of ever seeking waivers 
to represent it. A Federal statute bars cer- 
tain former Government officials from press- 
ing tax claims against the United States 
within 2 years after they leave office, but 
provides waivers in some cases, 

Mr. Bardin told me here: 

“Maybe he got the waivers. I think he did 
get the waivers, but he never used them. 


If he did use them for the company, he* 


did it to check certain records that had to 
do with his being my personal attorney.” 

Mr. Bardin said that the brewery was 
originally bought in 1945 for $500,000 from 
Frank McHale, Democratic national commit- 
teeman from Indiana. 

The Fidelity Bank & Trust Co. of In- 
dianapolis, owned by Frank McKinney, who 
now is national chairman of the Democratic 
Party, financed the purchase, Mr. Bardin 
said, although Mr. McKinney vigorously de- 
nies it. 

“All they have to do,” said Mr. Bardin, 
“is check the bank’s records. They're open 
to public inspection by any stockholder. The 
records will tell the story. 

“T don’t know why McKinney should deny 
the loan. It was perfectly sound. All I can 
figure out is that there’s a lot of politicians 
putting pressure on one another. They're 
afraid to say anything. 

“I’m willing to bet you the best steak in 
town or the best suit of clothes that Nunan 
will get a clean bill of health. They'll drop 
the case like a hot potato after they get into 
it. It’s a clean operation. 

“If you really want to see some fireworks, 
wait until they get into the Capone tax in- 
vestigation,” Mr. Bardin said. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish 
to invite particular attention to one quo- 
tation from Mr. Bardin’s statement: 


There’s no question about my violating the 
OPA ceilings. I did it. They’d come in and 
throw $25,000 on my desk. What would you 
do? It was just too much of a temptation. 

* * * 7 7 

I would take big chunks of the money— 
625,000 and $50,000 at a time—and put it 
in a safe-deposit box which I kept in a 
safe in my other brother Archie’s house in 
Los Angeles. Archie didn’t know what I 
was putting in the box, either. I’d make 
trips from Indianapolis to Los Angeles all 
the time. 

* « ao * + 

The brewery was a rich corporation. It 
had net assets of $500,000—buildings, land, 
and a terrific inventory. We had a modern, 
up-to-date plant and earned $200,000 a year 
up to 1946. 

I, as general manager, had a salary of $26,- 
000 a year. In 1946 I did a little outside 
business and made another $500,000 besides 
my salary. 


That is the 1946 income about which 
he boasted. On April 13, 1949, Mr, 
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Nunan’s application for a waiver to 

represent Laurence Bardin was approved 

by Treasury Department and according 
to the receipt previously incorporated in 
the record 6 days later he paid Mr. 

Nunan’s law firm $5,000 as a retainer fee. 
Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 

consent to have incorporated in the Rrc- 

orD an article appearing in the New York 

Herald Tribune of Sunday, February 17, 

1952, entitled “How Loophole Let Nunan 

Be Tax Attorney.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How LoopHore Let Nunan Be Tax AtTrTor- 
NEY—TREASURY EXPLAINS CasSES WERE 
CLaims By UNITED STATES AND NoT AGAINST 
UNITED STATES 
WASHINGTON, February 16.—The Treasury 

Department revealed today that it had used 

a@ loophole in an outmoded law to permit 

Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., former Internal Reve- 

nue Commiégsioner, to represent nine clients 

whose tax cases were pending in the Internal 

Revenue Bureau while he was still com- 

missioner. 

The loophole, as explained in an official 
Treasury statement, involves a narrow in- 
terpretation of the law barring former Gov- 
ernment employees from representing clients 
whose cases were pending in their depart- 
ments for 2 years after leaving Government 
service. 

The law, the Department noted, applies 
only to clients whose cases involve claims 
against the Government. Most tax cases, 
presumably, including thore of the nine 
clients of Mr. Nunan, involve claims by the 
Government for more taxes, and so are 
excluded from the law, the Treasury said. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to read the last paragraph of the 
article: 

The law, the Department noted, applies 
only to clients whose cases involve claims 
against the Government. Most tax cases, 
presumably including those of the nine 
clients of Mr. Nunan, involve claims by the 
Government for more taxes, and so are 
excluded from the law, the Treasury said. 


Mr. President, I trust that some of the 
attorneys in the Treasury Department 
will now make a new ruling in view of 
the fact that one of these claims by the 
Government of $812,000 was at some 
point down the line changed to a claim 
against the Government for $35,000. 


a 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Public Health of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia may 
be permitted to sit this afternoon during 
the session of the Senate. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I merely de- 
sire to make this observation in order to 
invite attention to the fact that the ab- 
sence of Senators from the floor during 
the very important discussion of state- 
hood for Alaska is due primarily, I think, 
to the fact that Members are attending 
committee meetings, such as the meet- 
ing which the Senator from New Jersey 
would now like to have conducted this 
afternoon. 

I have no objection, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator. I am sure the distinguished 
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Senator is correct in his observation as 
to the limited number of Senators now 
on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Wrey in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 50) to provide for the 
admission of Alaska into the Union. 

HENDRI 


Mr. CKSON. Mr. President, 
yesterday there was delivered from the 
floor of this Chamber, one of the most 
able addresses on the pending business, 
S. 50, that has ever been made on this 
important issue. At least that is the 
opinion of the junior Senator from New 
Jersey. 

I refer, of course, to the remarks of 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Seaton], wherein he so 
eloquently and logically summed up the 
case in favor of statehood for Alaska. 

As I read that speech this morning, I 
wondered what more one could say in 
support of the gallant and brilliant fight 
which the able senior Senator from Wy- 
oming has been waging to give the great 
Territory of Alaska its proper place in 
our Federal Union of States. 

I have listened carefully to nearly all 
the debates on this issue, Mr. President, 
and I have tried conscientiously through- 
out the debates to weigh all sides of the 
question, even though I have all along 
felt a moral obligation to support the 
Party platform upon which I ran in 1948, 

But I am now thoroughly convinced 
that all the arguments which have been 
made against Statehood can have little 
meaning in the face of the cold light of 
logic which the able Senator from Ne- 
braska has thrown upon the basic and 
fundamental facets of the issue before 
us 


He has furnished us with historic facts 
which cannot be disputed. This con- 
vincing story of our Nation’s growth, the 
admission of California, the admission 
of Nebraska, the admission of Oregon, of 
Wyoming, and Arizona, should serve to 
convince us all that we have but one 
course to follow with respect to the pend- 
ing business and that is to have the faith 
of our forefathers and treat with our 
fellow citizens in Alaska as our forward- 
looking forebears treated with their 
countrymen in those vast territories 
which are now great, powerful, and very 
important States. 

Who can challenge the fact that in 
every single instance of the past, the 
granting of statehood has justified it- 
self? History is bound to repeat itself 
in the cases of Alaska and Hawaii, if we 
will but open our minds and display some 
of the vision and courage which was so 
markedly exhibited by those pioneers of 
former years. 

I hope that in our future deliberations 
in this body every Member of the Senate 
on both sides of the aisle will remember 
that a solemn obligation is an obliga- 
tion to be kept. As I read the platforms 
of the two major parties in 1948 I cannot 
see how we can escapé doing our bound- 
en duty in this instance. 
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Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I rise 
at this time in support of the pending 
measure providing statehood for Alaska. 

I am convinced that very few issues 
have come before the Congress on which 
the national temper is so nearly unani- 
mous as it is on statehood for Alaska. 
We owe it to all the people of the United 
States, as well as to our fellow Ameri- 
can citizens in Alaska, that this bill 
should be enacted without further delay. 

It is strange, indeed, that the issue 
should hang narrowly in the balance 
here when there is no doubt whatever 
about the merit of the proposal and the 
overwhelming nature of support afforded 
it by the citizens of the United States. 
Indeed, it would seem to me that the 
Congress of the United States is on trial 
in these proceedings. Its very integrity 
is involved. If the Congress is repre- 
sentative of the wishes of the general 
public, which in a democracy it certainly 
should be, it is up to us to strike through 
these political maneuverings and base- 
less arguments and contentions and get 
at the main issue and vote for the en- 
actment of this bill. 

The convincing presentation of the 
case for Alaska statehood at the open- 
ing of this debate by the able Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney] should 
leave no doubt in the mind of anyone 
as to the need for the enactment of this 
measure. Since that time many other 
Senators have spoken with great elo- 
quence and with convincing logic on the 
need for the passage of the pending bill. 

The Gallup poll a few days ago re- 
ported the people of the United States 
to be in favor of Alaska statehood by 
a margin of 9 to 1. The Washington 
Post of February 2, 1952, shows the re- 
sults of the recent Gallup poll. Sev- 
enty-six percent, an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the persons interviewed, fa- 
vored, as in previous polls, statehcod for 
Alaska. Only 8 percent were opposed 
and 16 percent had no opinion on the 
subject. Certainly no Member of this 
body would dispute the findings of the 
Galiup poll in this instance, where the 
majority is 9 to 1. 

During the effort to secure a vote on 
this measure earlier this month, the sug- 
gestion was made on the floor that there 
is substantial doubt that statehood 
would be approved by Alaskans today if 
they were given an opportunity to vote 
on the question. There is no sound basis 
for any such conclusion. The 1950 elec- 
tions do give us some basis for forming 
an ovinion. That basis is the vote for 
the highest elective office in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, that for the office of 
Delegate in Congress. In that election, 
as was pointed out by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the in- 
cumbent, Bos BartTLett, received 172.6 
percent of all the votes cast for delegate. 
Throughout the campaign he dwelt upon 
his advocacy of statehood as much as 
on any one thing. His opponent was si- 
lent on the issue. The outspoken state- 
hood advocate, it appears, was elected 
by a vote of more than 3 to 1. 

As has been stated, a statehood refer- 
endum was held in Alaska in 1946. Since 
then thousands of new seitiers have ar- 
rived. All of them hive come from the 
States and all of them are used to the 
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privileges of State government. They 
have been in the vanguard of the group 
urging statehood, and I suggest that the 
presence of all these newcomers in it- 
self gives an indication of how another 
vote would result. . 

When the referendum was held in 
1946, statehood opponents conducted a 
vigorous, untiring campaign in an at- 
tempt to persuade Alaskans that their 
present system of government was the 
best. Notwithstanding, the affirmative 
vote was 3 to 2 for statehood. Of 
the Alaskans voting, 58.5 percent record 
themselves as being in favor of state- 
hood. It has been said that this was a 
slim margin and that in reality it con- 
stituted defeat instead of victory for 
statehood partisans. Let us examine 
that claim. In 1908 when President 
Taft won a sweeping victory over Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan he did so by a mar- 
gin of 54.6 percent. The Coolidge land- 
slide of 1924 was accomplished by his 
receiving 54.4 percent of the votes. The 
Hoover sweep in 1928 gave him 58.8 per- 
cent of the vote, and the Roosevelt land- 
slide in 1932 was with 59 percent of the 
votes. Since 1904 only four successful 
candidates for the Presidency have re- 
ceived more than 58.5 percent of the 
total vote, Franklin D. Roosevelt lead- 
ing with 62.2 percent in 1936. So, the 
argument that the Alaska referendum 
really meant little or nothing falls of its 
own weight. I suggest that there are 
very few candidates for office, indeed, 
who would not be highly pleased to be 
returned by a margin of 3 to 2. 

There is no doubt at all that the 
American people want to see Alaska ad- 
mitted as a State now and also wish to 
see Hawaii become a State at the earliest 
opportunity. The United States Senate 
and the Congress cannot ignore this 
mandate of the people to give Alaska the 
right to statehood. 

Alaska meets the three basic require- 
ments to be admitted as a State. Its 
residents are firm supporters of democ- 
racy and they have matured politically 
during the period of Territorial status. 
Almost all Alaskans wani their Territory 
to be a free State within our Union and 
not a mere appendage to it. Alaska has 
a sufficient population and resources to 
support a State government and to bear 
its fair share of Federal Government 
costs. 

There is a similarity between the for- 
mer Territories of the West and Alaska. 
They expanded sharply after their ad- 
mitiance to the Union. With the great 
untapped reserves of raw materials, min- 
erals, forest and sea products, and the 
great potential of power and industrial 
development in Alaska, statehood would 
bring about similarly rapid growth of its 
economy, wealth, and population. 

Alaska’s geographical position makes 
it vulnerable to our enemies, but proper 
economic development and an ever-in- 
creasing vigorous population will make it 
an impregnable fortress. 

Dozens of national organizations, in- 
cluding some of the most influential and 
important ones, have endorsed Alaska 
statehood. Among them are such di- 
verse groups as the American Federation 
of Labor, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the CIO, the National 
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Grange, the National Farmers Union, the 
Loyal Order of Moose, the Congress of 
Home Missions, the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Virtually 
every veterans’ organization, including 
the AMVETS, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the American Legion Auxiliary, 
and the Disabled American Veterans, is 
urging us to admit Alaska to the Union. 
So far as I know, not a single organiza- 
tion of national standing has resolved 
against statehood for Alaska or has asked 
us to delay admission. 

The press of America, too, is calling 
with a virtually unanimous voice for 
this new star for the flag. Among in- 
fiuential and representative newspapers 
which have given editorial support to 
statehood for Alaska are the New York 
Herald Tribune, New York Times, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Washington News, 
Washington Star, Washington Post, 
Washington Times-Herald, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, St. Louis Star-Times, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, all of the 
Hearst publications, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Kansas City Star, Portland Ore- 
gonian, Portland (Oreg.) Journal, Bir- 
mingham News, Salt Lake City Tribune, 
San Antonio Express, Houston Post, 
Philadelphia Bulletin, Providence Bulle- 
tin, Raleigh News and Observer, Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, Boise Statesman, Detroit 
Times, Atlanta Journal, Louisville Times, 
Denver Post, Los Angeles Times, Nash- 
ville Banner, Indianapolis Star, San 
Francisco Chronicle, Boston Herald, Bos- 
ton Traveler, Boston Post, Des Moines 
Register, Minneapolis Star Journal, New 
Orleans Item, Chicago Tribune, Chicago 
Sun-Times, Chicago Daily News, Dallas 
News, and many others large and small 
throughout the land. Newspapers which 
on most national issues express widely 
divergent views unite on the desirability 
o: making Alaska a State. 

Prominent Americans from all walks 
of life and all sections of the Nation 
have joined forces to urge immediate 
statehood for Alaska. A national com- 
mittee working toward that goal includes 
many outstanding men and women. 

The list of names is too long to read 
at this time. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the list printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

The national committee includes such 
outstanding men and women as Ellis Arnall, 
Dave Beck, Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Francis Biddle, 
Sarah Gibson Blanding, Harold Boeschen- 
stein, Gov. John W. Bonner, Joe E. Brown, 
Belmore Browne, Mrs. J. L. Blair Buck, Pearl 
S. Buck, Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd, James 
Cagney, Ward Canaday, William S. Carlson, 
Hodding Carter, Stuart Chase, Morris 
Llewellyn Cooke, Bartley Crum, Homer Cum- 
mings, Jonathan Daniels, Jay N. Darling, 
Clarence R. Decker, John Dewey, Michael 
Francis Doyle, Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll, Cyrus 
Eaton, Jr., Maj. George Fielding Eliot, James 
A. Farley, Marshall Field III, Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, Douglas Southall Freeman, Ira 
N. Gabrielson, John Nance Garner, William 
Green, Joseph C. Grew, John Gunther, Vice 
Adm. Harry Hamlet, Mrs. J. Borden Harri- 
man, Oveta Culp Hobby, Hamilton Holt, 
Palmer Hoyt, Rupert Hughes, Croil Hunter, 
Mrs. Ellsworth Huntington, Eric Johnston, 
Jesse Holman Jones, Bishop Gerald K, Ken- 
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nedy, Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., James M. 
Landis, Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., Herbert H. Leh- 
man, Gov. Thomas J. Mabry, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, Archibald MacLeish, E. B. Mc- 
Naughton, Gov. Sidney 8. McMath, Malcolm 
Muir, Philip Murray, Jeannette Paddock 
Nichols, Reinhold Niebuhr, Fleet Adm. Ches- 
ter W. Nimitz, Howard W. Odum, Gov. Val 
Peterson, Cornelia Bryce Pinchot, Daniel A. 
Poling, Henry Varnum Poor, Grantland Rice, 
Eddie Rickenbacker, Kenneth Roberts, El- 
eanor Roosevelt, James Roosevelt, Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., Robert E. Sherwood, Ken- 
neth C. M. Sills, James G. Stahlman, Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson, Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, 
John W. Studebaker, Herbert Bayard Swope, 
Gov. Roy J. Turner, Gov. Earl Warrer., Brad- 
ford Washburn, Wallace H. White, Jr., Gov. 
G. Mennen Wiliams, Joseph R. Wilson, Henry 
M. Wriston, Wilson W. Wyatt, Alvin C. York, 
and Darryl F. Zanuck. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
State of Montana is vitally interested 
in statehood for Alaska. We in Mon- 
tana oceupy a very strategic position in 
relation to Alaska, and, in case of any 
aggression from Russia, Montana would 
be instantly involved. 

The connection between my State of 
Montana and Alaska is especially close. 
Since the construction of the Alaska 
highway during the war, the economic 
ties between Montana and Alaska have 
become even closer. That highway pro- 
vided for the first time a land route 
between the States and the great north- 
ern territory. Its construction was an 
engineering saga. The road was hewn 
out of the wilderness in an ineredibly 
short time. Trucks now traverse it on 
a@ year-round basis and the tonnage car- 
ried over it is constantly increasing. It 
is a great artery in peacetime, and in 
the event of war it would be an indis- 
pensable one. 

Our Canadian neighbors not only have 
been cooperative in this great undertak- 
ing, but have willingly borne the sub- 
stantial cost of maintaining their sec- 
tion of the highway, which is much 
longer than the American section. This 
is another splendid example of how our 
two nations have worked together in 
harmony and in friendship. 

From the standpoint of national de- 
fense, statehood for Alaska is of the 
most vital importance. In Montana is 
located a major Air Force base, at Great 
Falls, with its many satellite air fields 
which constitute vital defenses of the 
Nation. In case of an attack on Alaska 
in its present undeveloped state, Mon- 
tana with its vast oil, mineral, and 
power industries, would be in serious 
danger. There is no question but that 
the defense of Alaska and the Nation 
would be greatly advanced by statehood. 

Before his recent and tragic death, 
Robert P. Patterson, the former Secre- 
tary of War, was an active champion of 
Alaska statehood. He realized, as do 
practically all who have had to deal on 
a practical basis with the problem of 
hemisphere defense, that Alaska as a 
State will be a stronger and more re- 
Silient bastion for the protection of the 
Nation than the relatively weak, unde- 
veloped, and underpopulated Alaskan 
Territory of today. With your permis- 
sion, Mr. President, I should like to call 
on the testimony of this able and de- 


, Voted public servant, who has just passed 
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from among us, revered and respected 
by all. In a presentation before the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the Senate, when the Alaska 
statehood bill was under consideration, 
Mr. Patterson voiced one of the princi- 
pal and most compelling arguments for 
the admission of Alaska. This is what 
he said: 


I strongly aungers passage of the Alacka 
statehood bill 

I support statehood for Alaska on many 
grounds. In simple justice to the 100,000 
Americans who live there, Alaska should be 
the forty-ninth State. Some may say that 
100,000 are not so many people; but half of 
our present States did not have 100,000 in- 
habitants at the time of their attainment 
of the status of a State. 

I also believe that statehood will be to the 
advantage of the entire Nation—politically, 
socially, economically. There can be no 
question that the resources in Alaska, rich 
but now largely latent, will be developed 


I will not take the time of the committee 
with detailed discussion of these matters, 
but will confine what I have to say to the 
advantages the United States will derive in 
national defense by recognition of the claims 
of Alaska for statehood. 

I am thinking back to those anxious days 
in 1942, 8 years ago, when the Japanese 
threat to Alaska was one of our gravest con- 
cerns. We had lest command of the Pacific 
for the time being. Our route to Alaska by 
sea—and we then had no other access—vwas 
uncertain. The Japanese had seized Attu 
and Kiska in the Aleutians, and no one knew 
what they would try next. 

In the War Department we were well aware 
of how weak our defenses were. We did our 
best to expand the chain of airfields that 
ran from Minnesota up to Fairbanks. We 
started the Alcan Highway, locating it where 
we did as a support for those airfields. We 
undertook the Canol project for a supply 
of oil to be delivered from northwest Canada 
to Ajaska, expensive, it is true, and severely 
criticized at the time, but thoroughly sound 
@s @ War measure. 

It was brought home to me at that time 
that our chief difficulty in defending Alaska 
was the problem of supplying military forces 
there. It would do no good to place troops 
there if they could not be maintained, kept 
equipped, and moved from place to place. 
A solution to the supply problem in Alaska 
was the key to success in defense of the 
United States against attack from the north- 
west. 

Alaska was not lacking or deficient in most 
of the raw materials needed for supply of 
military forces. It had timber, minerals, 
petroleum. What was lacking, what was de- 
ficient, was the population to develop the 
available resources. The Territory was so 
thinly peopled that the resources in the soil 
could not be converted into useful products, 
save on the most meager basis. 

The prime need in national defense, so 
far as Alaska is concerned, is a growing 
population. In Soviet Russia a need like 
that would be met by establishment of slave 
labor camps, as has been done across the 
Bering Straits in Siberia. That will mever 
be our way. But in the interest of our na- 
tional security we should neglect no measure 
that will persuade en citizens in 
suitable numbers to settle in Alaska and 
take their part in development of industry, 
agriculture, tra ion, and other facil- 
ities there. The granting of statehood to 
Alaska, I am certain, will stimulate the 
growth of population, will promote the util- 
ization of resources, and will strengthen the 
national defense. 
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On these grounds, as well as on those 
outlined earlier in this statement, I advocate 
passage of the Alaska statehood bill. 


Mr. President, in his advocacy of 
Alaska statehood, Secretary Patterson 
was not alone among the men who have 
had to look to our defenses. Gen. Hap 
Arnold, the commander of our Air Forces 
in World War I, was likewise a member 
of the Alaska Statehood Committee. 
He was as convinced of Alaska’s vital 
position as was that earlier exponent of 
air power, Gen. Billy Mitchell, who to 
another generation said: “He who holds 
Alaska holds the world.” 

Admiral Nimitz, Admiral Byrd, and 
General MacArthur are vigorous advo- 
cates of Alaska statehood. 

Another military man who realizes the 
importance of improving our defenses in 
the north by admitting Alaskans to full 
participation in national affairs is Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. This is one national 
issue on which this renowned general has 
spoken in unmistakable terms. In a 
speech at Denver, Colo., in September of 
1950, General Eisenhower had this to 
say, as reported by the Denver Post on 
September 17: 

Quick admission of Alaska and Hawaii to 
statehood will show the world that “America 
practices what it preaches.” 

The famed war and peactime leader de- 
clared admission of the two territories is 
“in conformity with the American way of 
life,” granting them self-government and 
equal voice in national affairs. 

Alaskan and Hawaiian statehood will serve 
to the peopie of the world as a “practical 
symbol that America practices what it 
preaches,” Eisenhower said. He said he hopes 
Congress would soon pass admission legisla- 
tien now before it. 


Mr. President, while we are so close to 
@ personality who looms so large on the 


‘political scene in 1952, let me say that, 


with one notable exception, every major 
candidate mentioned up to this time for 


ren, of California, is wholeheartedly in 
favor. He is, as I stated a few minutes 
ago, a Member of the Alaska Statehood 
Committee. He put the case for state- 


Warren had to say: 


I am appearing here as a neighbor, from 
&@ neighboring State, a State that is friendly 
to Alaska and that is hopeful for the oppor- 
tunities that it may have in the future. I 
am also appearing as a westerner who hap- 
pens at the moment to be chairman of a 
governors’ conference of the 11 western 
States, which organization has gone on rec- 
ord several times during the past few years 
in favor of statehood for Alaska. 

We in the West believe that the develop- 
ment of any part of the West is of great bene- 
fit to the entire West, and we consider Alaska 
as an integral part of the West. We have 
had the association of its Governor in the 
council of the Governors’ Conference Com- 
mittee 5 or 6 years, and we have come to 
believe that this is the time for Alaska to 
be given statehood. 

We believe that we have a particular inter- 
est in the defense of Alaska, and we believe 
that if Alaska is given statehood, is given an 
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opportunity to develop its resources and its 
civilization, it will be a greater factor in the 
defense of our Nation than it could other- 
wise be. We believe, in the last analysis, the 
defense of Alaska will come from the civili- 
zation that we develop there, rather than 
just from the airplanes that we send there 
or the fortifications that we develop. We 
are of the opinion that Alaska will not de- 
velop to the fullest extent of its potentiali- 
ties unless it does achieve statehood. 

We believe that statehood will increase the 
population of Alaska much faster than it has 
developed in the past. While we are inter- 
ested in the welfare of Alaska, we are also 
interested in our own welfare, and we be- 
lieve that the development of Alaska will 
help our economy. We believe that the more 
people there are there, the more trade they 
have, the more we will share in it and the 
better it will be for our people. 

We believe that it is only justice for the 
people of Alaska that they be admitted into 
the Union of the States. For 83 years 
Americans have lived in Alaska, and for the 
last 38 years they have lived under a Terri- 
torial Government. Their people have 
served in two wars, they have served faith- 
fully and loyally, they have paid the taxes 
that our Government has imposed upon 
them, and we believe that they have earned 
statehood into every sense of the word. 

I believe this is the time for us to integrate 
our policy on the self-determination of peo- 
ple, and inasmuch as these people have lived 
there for a period of 83 years under our 
sovereignty and for 38 years as a Territory 
and fulfilled every obligation that has been 
put upon them, it seems to me a matter of 
common justice that they should be ad- 
mitted to statehood und should stand in 
the way of totalitarianism spreading its in- 
fluence from the Eastern Hemisphere into 
the Western Hemisphere. I think, if given 
statehood, the people of Alaska would 
measure up to that responsibility. 


Mr. President, that was what Earl 
Warren, the Republican Governor of 
California, had to say about Alaska 
statehood. 

At this point, before turning to the 
Democrats, I want to mention that the 
national governors’ conference, at 
which zovernors from all the States get 
together annuaily to talk about matters. 
of mutual concern, has endorsed state- 
hood for Alaska not only once but re- 
peatedly. The governors, who might be 
said to know something about statehood, 
came out in favor of Alaska statehood for 
the first time at their session in 1947. 

eir declaration for statehood was re- 
peated and renewed in 1948, 1949, and 
1950 and at their most recent conference 
in 1951. 

Now, on the Democratic side: Presi- 
dent Truman, who has given the most 
serious study to this question, is in favor 
of Alaska statehood. He urged us just 
a few weeks ago, in his state of the Un- 
ion message, to fulfill our pledge to the 
respective Territories by granting state- 
hood to Alaska and Hawaii at this ses- 
sion. The distinguished junior Senator 
from Tennessee [{Mr. KeEFravuver] un- 
doubtedly would prefer to speak for him- 
self on this matter, but inasmuch as he 
is the author of the statehood bill which 
was before the Ejighty-first Congress, 
there is no doubt of his support of state- 
hood for Alaska. If we can believe what 
the columnists say, Gov. Adlai Stev- 
enson, of Illinois, may be a prospective 
candidate for the Presidency. Well, 
Governor Stevenson is likewise a member 
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of the Nation-wide Alaska Statehood 
Committee. 

The Governor of Montana, the Honor- 
able John W. Bonner, is also an out- 
standing advocate of statehood for 
Alaska, because he realizes what it means 
to the national strength. 

Any cause which can unite the interest 
of the outstanding leaders of both polit- 
ical parties, of the men mentioned as 
candidates for the highest office in the 
land, is a cause worth supporting. We 
have even more direct evidence of the 
stand of the respective political parties 
on the issue of statehood. The national 
platforms of »oth the Republican Party 
and the Democratic Party, adopted at 
Philadelphia in 1948, endorsed statehood 
for Alaska. The pledge given then is a 
pledge which we, Senators elected, every 
one of us, under the banners of those two 
parties, must in good conscience carry 
into effect. 

In view of the pledges given by the'two 
major political parties, and the endorse- 
ment of statehood by all the leading of- 
ficers of the armed services, it is incon- 
ceivable that the Congress should side- 
track essential congressional action on 
the pending measure for Alaska state- 
hood. 

If we turn our back on those promises 
which have been made; if we delay fur- 
ther; if we duck the issue and take the 
false, tricky, underhanded course of re- 
committing the bill, which I submit every 
member here knows down in his heart is 
nothing but a subterfuge for defeating 
action in this session; if we here reject 
and repudiate the advice of the Armed 
Forces and the national organizations 
which have asked us to stand up like hon- 
est men and be counted on this issue; if 
we ignore the voice of the American press 
and the voice of the people; if we close 
our ears yet again to the appeal of our 
fellow citizens in Alaska to give them 
the same kind of representation for 
which our forefathers shed their blood in 
creating this Nation; if we do not go 
forward to a vote on Alaska statehood 
now, we will but prove ourselves shabby 
politicians unworthy of the trust which 
has been placed in us and unmindful of 
our heritage as Americans. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE HOOVER 
COMMISSION 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to take a few moments of the Sen- 
ate’s time today to discuss the so-called 
Hoover Commission recommendations 
and reports, and the action taken on 
them to date by the American Congress 
and by the Executive. 

The burden of Federal expenditures 
which will be placed upon our citizens 
for the next fiscal year, 1953, will roughly 
amount to $500 for every man, woman, 
and child in the Nation. Putting it 
another way, this amounts to about $2,- 
000 per family. Except for a brief period 
at the height of Worid War II, this bur- 
den represents the heaviest financial ob- 
ligation ever placed upon the citizens of 
this Republic. 

Mr. President, in view of these un- 
pleasant facts, it seems to me that we 
bear two heavy responsibilities: first, to 
effect economies wherever possible; and 
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second, to insure maximum efficiency in 
Government; that is, to get a dollar’s 
worth of service for every dollar spent. 
This obligation applies to all of us, re- 
gardless of political party. 

Therefore, I feel that it is incumbent 
upon us to give thorough consideration 
to the recommendations of the biparti- 
san Hoover Commission, both to the full 
implementation of the reforms so far en- 
acted and to action on the reforms not 
enacted. I am sure all Members of this 
body will agree with me on the urgency 
of that matter. 

With this in mind, I recently ad- 
dressed a letter to former President 
Hoover, asking him for his views on the 
progress made and on the economies to 
be expected from that bipartisan Com- 
mission’s work. In effect, I said: “Where 
Go we go from here?” Our former Chief 
Executive replied to me, under date of 
February 4, 1952. I ask that the letter 
be printed in the Record at this point as 
part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
SEaTon in the chair). 
tion? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE WALDORF ASTORIA TOWERS, 
New York, N. Y., February 4, 1952. 
The Honorable STYLEs BRIDGES, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENaToR: I have your letter of 
January 30, 1952, asking for information as 
to the progress made on the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government. 

Between January 1, 1949, and January 1, 
1952, there have been enacted 46 Public Laws 
and 28 Reorganization Plans relating to im- 
proved Federal structure, according to the 
Senate Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. Most of these 74 
enactments flowed directly from the work 
of the Commission. They comprise a goodly 
portion of the total volume of major sub- 
stantive legislation enacted during that pe- 
riod. Never before in our history have so 
many affirmative steps been taken in or- 
ganizational matters. Never before have 
the problems of Federal reorganization had 
such active study and support from in- 
formed citizens. 

To date some 55 percent of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations have been placed 
into effect, either through Congressional or 
Administrative action. I am confident the 
Congress, the Administration, and all inter- 
ested citizens can take pride in the results. 

I would call your attention to the fact 
that of the recommendations of many sim- 
ilar commissions in the past, there is not 10 
percent of such a record. 

Much more remains to be done. There 
are broad avenues for further savings 
opened by the Commission’s proposals. 


ORIGINALLY ESTIMATED SAVINGS 


I may recall various estimates of possible 
savings. 

Early in our endeavors, I requested each 
of the Commission’s task forces, comprising 
some 300 experts, to prepare savings esti- 
mates; and many of them did so. The total 
of the task forces’ savings estimates came to 
approximately $3,234,850,000 annually. 
Further studies by some of the Commis- 
sioners and the Commission’s staff indicated 
that perhaps as much as $4,000,000,000 an- 
nually could be realized, either through sav- 
ings or other types of budget reductions. 
These estimates were based upon the Budget 
estimates for the Fscal Year ending June 30, 


(Mr. 
Is there objec- 
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1949, amounting to approximately $40,000,- 
000,000. 

When the Budget Request for the Fiscal 
Year ending June 30, 1952, was sent forward 
to Congress by the President, I requested the 
Citizens’ Committee’s research staff to re- 
compute the earlier estimates in order to 
ascertain what effect, if any, an increase in 
the Budget to $%71,600,000,000 would have 
upon the original estimates. That Commit- 
tee stated that the new Budget would make 
possible $5,544,000,000 annually in eventual 
savings and budget reductions. However, I 
do not quibble over whether it is more or 
less. Clearly, regardless of the amount, great 
savings are possible. 

According to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for 
September 28, 1951, the Director of the 
Budget raised some questions as to possible 
savings and the following statement in cor- 
respondence was read into the record by 
Senator WILLIAMS, of Delaware: 

“The basic purpose of such recommenda- 
tions is to improve the quality of service to 
the taxpayer—not necessarily to reduce ap- 
propriations at all.” 

That statement is correct as to improving 
the quality of service but it does not convey 
my own understanding of the Commission’s 
mission. The original instructions given to 
us by the Congress appear in the Lodge- 
Brown Act (Public Law 162, 80th Cong.), 
were not alone quality of service but directed 
to definite savings. 


EVIDENCE OF ACTUAL SAVINGS 


Obviously, as a private citizen, I do not 
have the research facilities available or access 
to Government accounts necessary to formu- 
late the actual savings which have taken 
place. However, there are some public evi- 
dences which may be taken as examples. 

1. President Truman said, on September 
17, 1951: “They have saved the taxpayers 
money.” 

2. The Semi-Annual Report of the Secre- 


tary of Defense for July 1 to December 31, 
1949 (pp. 42-57), lists $1,592,093,000 of sav- 


ings and reductions in expenditures. These 
savings, and some of the reductions, followed 
the line of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. 

The next Semi-Annual Report of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, for the first 6 months of 
1950 (pp. 48-57), lists $201,660,868 which was 
made available for high-priority defense 
projects during that period by reprogram- 
ing and savings. 

Obviously the war in Korea and the rearm- 
ament put a partial crimp into the work of 
installing administrative reforms in the Mili- 
tary Establishment, but much was accom- 
plished. 

8. Almost simultaneously upon the release 
to the public of the Report of the Commis- 
sion’s Task Force on Federal Medical Serv- 
ices, the President canceled out the au- 
thorization for some 16,000 hospital beds to 
cost approximately $280,000,000. This con- 
struction was proved by the Commission’s 
Report to be unnecessary for providing the 
care of veterans. Today these beds would 
cost well over $300,000,000. 

4. Public Law 233 of the Eighty-second 
Congress, the Postal Rate bill, was enacted 
subsequent to the Budget Director’s state- 
ment. This bill included provisions increas- 
ing rates for penny post cards and special 
services following almost to the letter Recom- 
mendation No. 8 in the Commission’s Report 
on the Post Office. These provisions would 
cut the postal deficits by $71,000,000 annually. 

5. The Gereral Services Administration 
was established directly from the Commis- 
sion’s recommendation. Not all the house- 
keeping agencies recommended by the Com- 
mission for inclusion in that agency have 
yet been put into action. But this new 
agency is showing results. On January 28, 
1952, the General Services Administration 
issued release No. GSA-145, which reads in 
part as follows: 
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“Savings and economies worth more than 
$80,000,000 were accounted for by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration during fiscal 
year 1951, the agency’s second year as 
‘housekeeper for the Federal Government,’ 
it was revealed today in an annual report 
made to the Congress by Jess Larson, Ad- 
ministrator of General Services. 

“In making the report public, after printed 
copies had been delivered to Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, Mr. 
Larson said: 

“ *The dollar savings in our report are, first 
of all, actual savings for the Government and 
the taxpayers. These benefits serve in the 
main to spotlight the target at which GSA 
was aimed when President Truman and the 
Congress established in law the good prin- 
ciple of single-headed responsibility for the 
procurement and management of Govern- 
ment property and services. These same il- 
lustrations serve also to show that GSA has 
only made a beginning. There are many 
more savings to be captured.’” 

These are but random items. Obviously 
the savings already amount to several hun- 
dred or possibly a thousand times the cost 
of the Commission. There have been other 
and most important values from this effort. 
The Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port has given the country great benefits in 
education as to civil government. 

I would recommend to the Congress the 
implementing of more of the Commission’s 
recommendations, as further large sums can 
be saved. 

Yours faithfully. 


Mr. BRIDGES. That !etter, Mr. 
President, points out progress which has 
been made by the Congress in hammer- 
ing out these different reforms. 

The letter points out some of the econ- 
omies or reductions which have been at- 
tained. The military figures cited by 
Mr. Hoover add up to $1,793,754,000—in- 
to which, as he points out, “the war in 
Korea and the rearmament put a par- 
tial crimp.” 

The figures cited for the civilian side 
of Government add up to $451,000,000 
or—on the civilian side alone—roughly 
225 times the total cost of the Hoover 
Commission. These figures prove the 
pudding. 

The letter of Mr. Hoover demonstrates 
with lucidity that further vast savings 
can be accomplished by the reforms al- 
ready enacted. 

His letter shows why we must press 
the administrative officials of Govern- 
ment for speedier implementation, 
greater results, and further economies. 

His letter shows why we must move 
ahead on the remainder of the recom- 
mendations of the bipartisan Hoover 
Commission. 

At this point I wish to make it per- 
fectly clear that I have no desire to take 
away from the administration credit for 
accomplishments. What I want is more 
economy—plenty of it. 

EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY GO TOGETHER 


In reading Mr. Hoover’s letter, a state- 
ment in it disturbs me very much. In 
one quotation, the Budget Director is re- 
ported as having stated of the Hoover 
Commission’s proposals: 

The basic purpose of such recommenda- 
tions is to improve the quality of the serv- 
ice to the taxpayer—not necessarily to reduce 
appropriations at all. 


That statement does not convey my 
understanding of the purposes of the 
work of the Hoover Commission, 
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I believe that the purposes of the 
Congress were twofold—economy and 
efficiency. The record makes that per- 
fectly clear. Apparently the Budget Di- 
rector has not carefully read the instruc- 
tions of the Congress. 

The Senate Committee on Expendi- 
tures said in reporting the Lodge-Brown 
bill on June 24, 1947: 

It should be borne in mind that this bill 
has a constant double purpose—economy and 
efficiency. These objectives go hand in hand, 
and it is often difficult to divorce con- 
sideration of the two. But while an exact 
prediction of the amount which could be 
saved annually in Federal expenditures for 
the executive departments cannot be made, 
unquestionably the figure would be high. 
The exact amount which can be saved can 
be determined only after the Commission’s 
study and investigation are completed. 

The bill takes affirmative and constructive 
action to meet the universal protest that 
our Government is needlessly costly and 
cumbersome. 


Furthermore, Public. Law 162 of the 
Eightieth Congress, the Lodge-Brown 
Act, lists economy first among the ob- 
jectives of the Congress in setting up the 
Hoover Commission. 

ECONOMY INSTRUCTIONS IN THE REORGANIZATION 
ACT 

Moreover, the Reorganization Act of 
1949 also places economy high on the 
list of objectives. It states in the body 
of the law: 

The President, in his message transmit- 
ting a reorganization plan, shall specify with 
respect to each abolition of a function in- 
cluded in the plan, the statutory authority 
for the exercise of such function, and shall 
specify the reduction of expenditures (item- 
ized so far as practicable) which it is prob- 
able will be brought about by the taking 


effect of the reorganization included in the 
plan. 


Obviously the Congress was interested 
in reducing appropriations. That is why 
it required an itemization of the ex- 
pected economies from the Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

The President has so far submitted 38 
reorganization plans under the Reor- 
ganization Act. The President has not 
once specified the exact savings antici- 
pated from these 38 plans, even though 
the law is quite clear on this point. 

THE NEED FOR CONGRESSIONAL FIRMNESS 


It is my understanding, Mr. President, 
that, at the request of the Committee on 
Expenditures, the Director of the Budget 
recently asked all departments and 
agencies for more complete data as to 
savings accomplished. I hope that the 
Congress will be presented with com- 
plete data. We should be firm on this 
point. 

Too often this body has been pre- 
sented by the Executive agencies with a 
lot of double talk, or gibberish. This 
has even happened sometimes under 
Republican administrations. This time 
we should not permit any run-around. 
We have a right to know where savings 
have occurred. We are entitled to ask 
“If not, why not?” 

The Budget Director ought to get 
tough with the departments and agen- 
cies on this matier, even if it requires a 
change in policy. This might be a gocd 
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opportunity for him to question the fol- 
lowing uncomplimentary statement ap- 
pearing in Fortune magazine for Feb- 
ruary 1952, page 192: 

The knocking together of bureaucratic 
heads to save the taxpayers’ money appears 
to have gone out of fashion with General 
Dawes. The Budget Bureau has been used 
by the President more to keep up a sem- 
blance of fiscal regularity in the sprawling 
Government than to strike at the roots of 
inefficiency and waste. On the matter of 
economy, about the best that can be said for 
the Bureau is the argument advanced by its 
friends in Washington—which is that you 
should see what the Federal budget would 
look like these days if it were not for the 
Bureau’s work. 


Where administrative agencies have 
not been able to demonstrate that they 
saved any money or where adminis- 
trative agencies are unable to demon- 
strate that they will soon be saving 
money, I think it is the duty of the 
committees of this body to put every 
single one of these administrative offi- 
cials on the carpet to find out the when’s, 
where’s, what’s, why’s, and how’s on this 
problem. 

THE ACCURACY OF PAST ESTIMATES 


I should like to raise another ques- 
tion in connection with the same state- 
ment of the Budget Director, as placed 
on the record by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] on 
September 28, 1951. The Senator from 
Delaware stated that the savings from 
the Hoover Commission report, as list- 
ed by the Budget Director, add up to 
only $28,000,000. 

These estimates bear little relation to 
Mr. Hoover’s impression of what has 
been accomplished. 

Nor does the Budget Director’s $28,- 
000,000 jibe with the statement by the 
Administrator of General Services to the 
effect that his single agency alone saved 
$80,000,000. In this instance one of the 
parts seems to exceed the whole. 

I have a few hypotheses about the 
discrepancy. 

First, the Budget Director did not say 
that the $28,000,000 was the only saving, 
although he clearly intimated it in the 
tone of his letter. 

Second, in his letter to the Senator 
from Delaware, he did refer to an en- 
closed memorandum signed on Friday, 
June 29, 1951. This was actually the 
last day of the fiscal year. The Gov- 
ernment dces not work on Saturdays. 
Therefore, it might be alleged that the 
$80,000,000 came in on the twenty-ninth, 
say in the late afterncon, after he had 
signed the memorandum. However, I 
must admit this speculation of mine is 
a little far-fetched. 

Third, a more likely answer would be 
that the Director did not seek to obtain 
full information. 

The total of his items is only $28,- 
000,000, or approximately one-third of 
the amounts reported by the General 
Services Administration, which is only 
one of some 70 administrative agencies. 

Perhaps we should give the Budget Di- 
rector the benefit of the doubt. The 
Congress is not interested in quibbling. 
It is interested in saving money, 
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THE 51 MISSING REORGANIZATION PLANS 


I should also like to mention briefly 
now the possibility of further Presiden- 
tial action on Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations. The Chairman of the Citi- 
zens Committee, Dr. Robert L. Johnson, 
suggested 51 Reorganization Plans 
to President Truman on May 8, 1951. 
These Plans, if submitted to Congress, 
would pretty much complete the respon- 
sibility of the President insofar as the 
Hoover Commission’s proposals are con- 
cerned. 

Plan No. 1 of 1952 is a part of one of 
these 51 proposals. But, for all practical 
purposes, one could say that the Presi- 
dent has not submitted a single one of the 
fifty-one plans suggested by the Citizens 
Committee. 

Like many other Members of this body, 
I would not necessarily agree with all of 
these proposed Plans. It might not be 
a bad idea, however, for the President 
to submit every one of them. This would 
give the Congress a chance to settle the 
great bulk of the remaining recommen- 
dations, once and for all. 

Were these Plans to be submitted, it 
would leave only a modest amount of 
legislation before us. 

WHAT HAPPENED TO THE LETTER FROM THE 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES? 

In connection with the legislation be- 
fore it, the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments last year 
addressed a formal letter to the President 
on S. 1134, General Management of the 
Executive Branch. This was done at the 
request of the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report. 

This letter suggested first, that the 
President submit plans in order to imple- 
ment the Hoover Commission Report on 
General Management of the Executive 
Branch; second, that these Plans be so 
drafted as to take into account the ob- 
jections raised by the Congress in voting 
down some of the Plans in 1950; and 
third, that the Plans be so drawn as to 
conform to the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. 

That was a perfectly proper letter for 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments to write. 

What happened to this request? 

The President, upon receiving the re- 
quest, wrote back to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments suggesting, in effect, that 
they advise him how the Plans could be 
drafted so as to conform to the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission 
and so as to be assured of approval by the 
Congress. 

This was an unusual type of Presiden- 
tial request. The Reorganization Act of 
1949 clearly places on the President the 
responsibility for drawing up _ these 
Plans—and not on the Committee on Ex- 
penditures. The law is clear on this 
point. 

WE MUST NOT PERMIT THE REORGANIZATION 
ACT TO ATROPHY 

In seeking the Reorganization Act of 
1949, the President said: 

In recommending the enactment of a 
new reorganization measure, I wish to em- 
phasize the reorganization legislation should 
be permanent rather than temporary. 
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While the work of the Commission on the 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government makes such legislation especially 
timely and essential, the improvement of the 
organization of the Government is a contin- 
uing and never-ending process. Govern- 
ment is a dynamic institution. Its admin- 
istrative structure cannot be static. As new 
programs are established and old programs 
change in character and scope to meet the 
needs of the Nation, the organization of the 
executive branch must be adjusted to fit its 
changing tasks. 


If we are to judge by the number of 
Plans submitted in the past 12 months, 
there has been evidence to indicate that 
this “dynamic institution” is not nearly 
so “dynamic” as when Mr. Truman first 
made the urgent request. The steam 
behind the desire for this “continuing 
and never-ending process” of improve- 
ment seems to have disappeared. 

The President submitted only one Plan 
in 1951, the RFC Plan. This Plan was 
in modest conformance with a minor 
recommendation of the Hoover Com- 
mission, relating to the elimination of 
boards in administering operating func- 
tions. Actually, the RFC Plan was little 
more than an effort to take the admin- 
istration off the hook because of public 
criticism. 

The same is true of the Internal Reve- 
nue Plan which is presently before this 
body. However, it comes only after all 
over the Nation tax collectors, officials, 
and employees have been assailed by 
Congressional Committees and grand 
juries on charges of misuse of office, and 
subsequent dismissal by the department 
itself of a long list of such persons. 

The purpose of the Reorganization Act 
of 1949 is to prevent waste, overlapping, 
duplication, and corruption. The Act 
was not intended as a method for quiet- 
ing public clamor. I have usually sup- 
ported reorganization as_ preventive 
medicine. It might ke alleged to be a 
cure for ailments of the body. Cer- 
tainly, it is no cure for ailments of the 
soul. 

WHAT ABOUT THE 20 BILLS? 

At the request of the Citizens Commit- 
tee for the Hoover Report, various dis- 
tinguished Members of this body intro- 
duced some 20 pieces of legislation 
on March 15, 1951. Presumably, the 
Administration has had an opportunity 
to consider these bills. If we are to 
judge by results, practically none of 
them has received the outright endcrse- 
ment of the Administration. Not one 
has been enacted as yet. 

The bill providing for the creation of 
a commission to study the relationships 
between the Federal Government and 
the States and the bill to provide a sim- 
ilar commission to study cur vast over- 
sea activities were passed on the cal- 
endar last summer. However, the next 
day these bills were recalled from the 
House on a unanimous consent request. 
Since then, they have languished before 
the Senate. 

Whether those bills were passed in the 
Senate the first time by mistake, or 
whether it was by mistake that they 
were called back for a second go-round, 
I cannot say. Anyway, these two bills 
do represent steps forward. I supported 
them. They should be passed. 
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Furthermore, S. 1135, the Hoover 
Commission’s personnel bill, was passed 
by this body, but with weakening 
amendments. The same was true of S. 
435, the airmail subsidy scparation bill. 

In other words, the Senate score is 
2 down, and 18 to go. In the House the 
score is none down, and 23 t) go. The 
Congress ought to act on the remainder 
of these 20 bills. Two and one-half 
years is a long enough period to pass 
20 bills several times over. 

I recommend to the pertinent com- 
mittees that they acquit themselves of 
any possibility that they be considered 
to be dilatory. 

LET US NOT QUIBBLE OVER EXACT ESTIMATES OF 
SAVINGS 

As to the exact amount of savings in 
the Reports, former President Herbert 
Hoover said last year, on January 26, 
1851, in a letter to the Junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LopcE]: 

Savings from those reforms already au- 
thorized should eventually approach $2,000,- 
000,000 annually, according to estimates of 
the Commission’s task forces. Those recom- 
mendations not yet adopted should pro- 
vide additional savings of similar propgr- 
tions. These savings estimates were based 
upon a $40,000,000,000 budget. A budget of 
$70,000,000,000 could well increase certain 
items in these estimated savings pro rata. 
Although it is difficult to estimate such in- 
creases without complete research, it would 
not be unreasonable to hope that full enact- 
ment and faithful execution of the recom- 
mendations could bring total savings of over 
$5,000,000,000 to the Nation’s taxpayers. It 
must be realized, however, that such vast 
changes take time. 


On this subject, similar claims, some 
of them larger, and some of them 
smaller, have been made by the Citizens 
Committee and many other groups. 

The point is that large savings can be 
realized. However, Mr. Hoover qualified 
his statement to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts by requiring certain condi- 
tions, virtually the same as those set 
forth by the Citizen; Committee in its 
Official estimate, which states: 

The possible savings from the Hoover Re- 
port are estimated herein at $5,554,000,000. 
These savings are administrative, not cut- 
backs. They are premised upon: 

(1) Enactment of all key recommenda- 
tions; 

(2) Proper and skillful use by officials of 
the authority so granted; 

(3) Courage and will on the part of ad- 
ministrative officials. 

The citizens must realize and insist upon 
these three conditions in order to save the 
money. 


This is the same as what Mr. Hoover 
said. It points out avenues for savings 
as to which we are all aware. 

It seems to me that whether the sav- 
ings figure is $1,000,000,000, $5,000,000,- 
000, or $10,000,000,000, does not make 
much difference. The point is that every 
single citizen of this country knows that 
there is vast waste in our Government. 
All citizens deal with the Government. 
They read the newspapers. They know 
without our saying so. 

Given this widespread public knowl- 
edge of waste on a vast scale, it does not 
take much to convince our citizens that 
such waste can be corralled and limited. 
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The Members of this distinguished body 
will never engage in a quibble over how 
many billions are involved. Mr. Hoov- 
er’s letter to me makes it obsolutely 
clear that vast sums are involved. 

Our job is to do something about it. 

Never, in all my years of governmental 
experience have I seen such a fruitful 
field for saving money. But never in my 
experience have I found much desire to 
save money among administrative ofii- 
cials regardless of their political party. 
They practically always spend all of 

eir appropriations, because they are 
airaid that if they do not the Congress 
wiil cut them back the next year. 

They usually overstate their demands, 
because they know the Congress will 
try to cut their budgets back . 

Only rarely do we find administrative 
officials—again regardless of party— 
with the courage to come to the Congress 
and say that they are saving money to 
the extent of $80,600,000 a year and that 
they aré planning to save much more. 

It is our job to squeeze every bit of 
waste out cf Government. The Hoover 
Commission’s Reports, as Mr. Hoover 
points out, clearly show us avenues for 
doing this. 

Mr. President, I have tried to present 
the situation with respect to the Hoover 
Commission recommendations and re- 
port as I see it today. I have tried to do 
it in an impartial vein, with rather a 
general survey of what has been done, 
what is currently pending, and what can 
be done in the future. 

Senators are conscientiously studying 
these plans, but certainly not every one 
is going to be in favor of all of them. 
I, myself, certainly am not in accord 
with all of them. But I believe the situ- 
ation is such that as a Nation we can- 
not afford not to take the steps neces- 
sary to bring about economy in Govern- 
ment, nor can the administration afford 
not to take the steps necessary to sub- 
mit to the Congress definite, specific 
recommendations of the Hoover report 
for consideration by the appropriate 
committees. I hope that will be done, 
because the question of expenditures is 
a most serious one, and Congress this 
year is faced with a tremendous problem 
in considering and making appropria- 
tions. 

We are in a serious situation, and 
every avenue should be explored. The 
recommendations in the Hoover Com- 
mission’s report, while certainly not the 
sole avenue, yet constitute one of the 
avenues along which we should proceed. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH ITALY 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, on 
June 5, 1947, the Senate, by a vote of 
79 to 10, ratified the Freaty of Peace 
with Italy which had been signed at 
Paris on February 10, 1947. 

As one of the 10 Senators who took a 
very unpopular position almost 5 years 
ago, when the treaty was before this 
body, I should like to point out that de- 
velopments in connection with this 
treaty, culminating in its recent repudi- 
ation by the Government of Italy, would 
indicate that a minority is not always 
wrong, 
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I note with interest that the distin- 
guished minority leader, the senior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], 
Was one ox the ten Senators who voted 
against ratification. I shall read all 10 
names at this time. Those who voted 
against ratification were Senators 
Bridges, Brooks, Dworshak, Eastland, 
Langer, McCarran, Malone, O’Daniel, 
Watkins, and Wherry. 

Mr. President, many of the prominent 
daily newspapers which assailed that 
small band of 10 Senators in June 1947, 
for their vote against ratificaticn, are 
now publishing editorials with hind- 
sight, admitting that the treaty with 
Italy should never have been ratified. 

The net result of that treaty was not 
merely to disarm italy, but to deprive 
her of most of her naval vessels, and to 
compel the Government of Italy to pay 
extensive reparations to Russia. But 
primarily it meant that for a period of 
more than 4 years restrictions prevented 
Italy from developing sufficient military 
strength to defend herself against ag- 
gression. 

Mr. President, it is difficult to under- 
stand why that treaty was signed 5 years 
ago this month in Paris, and why the 
distinguished Committee on Foreign 
Relations of this body brought in a 
unanimous report urging that the treaty 
be ratified. Many of the critics cf that 
time who now recognize that the treaty 
should never have been ratified take the 
position that conditions have changed. 
I do not think that is an accurate state- 
ment. The conditions which obtained 
at that time, and which undoubtedly 
actuated 10 Senators to vote against 
ratification, have not changed materi- 
ally. At that time Italy was placed in 


.a vulnerable pcsition by the terms of the 


treaty. In the intervening years the 
United States Government has spent 
many hundreds of millicns of dollars for 
both military and economic aid to the 
Government of Italy. 

That the treaty was undesirable was 
officially acknowledged by the Senate on 
April 2, 1951, when it adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the United States should join 
with other signatory nations “in the ne- 
gotiation of a new treaty of peace with 
Italy which will eliminate all provisions 
of the existing treaty which impose limi- 
tations upon the military strength of - 
Italy and prevent the performance by 
Italy of her obligations under the North 
Atlantic Treaty to contribute to the full 
extent of her capacity to the defense of 
Western Europe.” 

By reason of that action and various 
statements issued by the State Depart- 
ment, as well as the final repudiation 
by the Government of Italy itself, that 
country will be enabled to take its posi- 
tion alongside the other countries under 
the North Atlantic Pact, in an effort to 
build up the defenses of Western Europe 
against Red aggression. This country 
did a grave injustice to the people and 
the Government of Italy when the treaty 
was ratified. As one of the 10 Senators 
who had the courage to vote in this 
body on June 5, 1947, against ratifica- 
tion, I think we may benefit in the fu- 
ture, when reports are brought in by 
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some of our committees as a result of 
the crystallization of public sentiment 
because of propaganda, by pointing out 
that we should not be compelled to take 
action which subsequently will be proved 
to be unwise. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a comment? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I compliment the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho for 
bringing up this subject. Every word he 
has said is true. When 10 Senators voted 
against ratification of the treaty by the 
United States Senate they were subjected 
to abuse all over the Nation, through 
the press and radio, by public figures, 
and by do-gooders. There were cartoons 
published characterizing them as all 
sorts of devils. Yet the 10 Senators were 
right, and the people who criticized them 
were wrong. 

Two or three months ago I had an ex- 
perience about which I should like to tell 
the Senator. There arrived in my office 
a very fine young man who represented 
the executive branch of the Government. 
I qualify him as a fine young man, be- 
cause I think generally speaking he is 
doing an excellent job. I shall not men- 
tion his name, because the incident was 
a little embarrassing to him. 

He said, “Senator Brinces, I am here 
to invite you, as the ranking Republican 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, and the ranking Republican member 
of the Appropriations Committee, to go 
to Norfolk, Va., on a certain day next 
week to attend some exercises there. We 
will provide a plane. We will fly you 
there and back. We want you there at 
the ceremony.” 

I said, “That is interesting. What is 
the ceremony?” 

He said, “It is a ceremony in which the 
United States will turn over six of the 
vessels of the United States Navy to 
Italy.” 

“What for?” I asked. 

He replied, “They are to take the place 
of the vessels of the Italian Navy which 
we divided up between Russia and the 
Communist satellite countries.” 

I do not often decline invitations rude- 
ly, but I did decline that one rather 
rudely, because I felt very deeply on the 
subject. Having blindly followed the 
advice of great and powerful interests in 
this country to ratify the treaty, and 
having deprived Italy of the ability to 
defend herself by stripping her of her 
equipment and her navy and dividing 
them up among the Communist powers; 
and having provided for reparations pay- 
ments which eventually must come from 
the American taxpayers, we are now in 
the process of building Italy up again. 
That is a most stupid, asinine, and silly 
policy. Yet it is a part of our foreign 
policy. I like to go along with the bipar- 
tisan approach to foreign policy if I can, 
but when we get into such a thing as the 
Italian Peace Treaty, we wonder what it 
is all about. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire for that con- 
tribution, particularly because he was 
one of the 10 Senators who voted against 
ratification. 

Mr. President, I am not making these 
brief remarks td point out that the 10 
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Senators necessarily were right at that 
time, but I think that this development 
should expose the sheer folly of con- 
tending that, whenever there is an over- 
whelming majority for or against some 
proposal before this body, that means, 
per se, that the majority is right and 
the mincrity is wrong. We recognize 
now that the 10 Senators foresaw how 
the treaty was inimical to Italy as a free 
nation seeking to overcome the ravages 
of communism both within and without 
her borders. 

I extend congratulations to Premier de 
Gasperi and his government for hav- 
ing the courage to repudiate the iniqui- 
tous treaty of peace which was signed 
at Paris in February, 1947. 

I think that this incident should serve 
as a valuable lesson to the Members of 
this body, so that in the future, when 
important international questions are 
submitted for consideration, we shall not 
submit to the propaganda and emotion- 
alism which too frequently influence ac- 
tions which are taken by this body. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks an editorial 
on the Italian peace treaty, which edi- 
torial was recently published in the 
Washington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


COMMON SENSE AND ITALY 


As a practical matter the Italian peace 
treaty of 1947 has been pretty much a scrap 
of paper ever since last fall. Accordingly, 
in now declaring that the treaty’s terms no 
longer obligate it to the Soviet Union, the 
Rome government has done little more than 
set forth a legalistic justification for a de 
facto situation that the Kremlin has railed 
against before and can be expected to keep 
on railing against. 

Rome's declaration—made in a sharp note 
to the Russian Ambassador—has been issued 
in response to the Soviet Union’s fifth veto 
of Italy’s application for admission into the 
United Nations. This veto has been exercised 
despite the fact that the application has 
been indorsed by every other member of the 
Security Council and by the overwhelming 
majority of the General Assembly—and de- 
spite the fact, too, that the Kremlin, as one 
of the signatories, has been pledged under 
the 1947 treaty to give full support to the 
Italian request for a place in the U. N. 

Hence, on the ground that the Russians 
have thus offended the dignity of the Italian 
Nation and violated their pledge for the fifth 
time since 1947, Premier de Gasperi’s gov- 
ernment has flatly informed them that it can 
no longer adhere to the treaty’s terms bear- 
ing upon Italo-Soviet relations. In other 
words, the terms—including those covering 
not only rearmament but reparations as 
well—have been rendered null and void by 
Moscow’s repeated refusal to carry out its 
obligation, an argument certain to be vehe- 
mently rejected by the Kremlin and likely to 
be debated at length by numerous inter- 
national lawyers. 

Legalistic questions to one side, however, 
hindsight and the hard realities of the post- 
war world have long since demonstrated the 
unwisdom and unworkability of the Italian 
treaty. That is why the treaty has been more 
or less meaningless since last fall’s Ottawa 
Conference of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization unanimously approved the Anglo- 
French-American decision to eliminate the 
restrictions and disabilities imposed upon 
Italy 5 years ago. Needless to say, although 
invited to take part in it, the men of the 
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Kremlin have bitterly opposed the revision, 
but it has become a fact nonetheless, and 
there can be no doubt that the NATO alli- 
ance and the free world at large will strongly 
back Rome’s abrogation action. 

Some legalistic sticklers may object, but 
the Russians cannot do so with clean hands. 
For they have morally disqualified them- 
selves by helping to rearm Hungary, Ro- 
mania, and Bulgaria in flagrant violation of 
the peace settlements with those countries. 
Certainly, in view of this—and wholly apart 
from Italy’s claim to full sovereignty as a 
loyal cobelligerent in the war against Hitler 
and as a true ally of the free world against 
the menance of Red aggression—western 
consciences would be absurdly oversensitive 
if they felt uneasy about ending, without 
Soviet approval, the arms and other restric- 
tions imposed upon the Italians in 1947. 

Above all, aside from the fact that it can 
be well supported in terms of law, morals 
and the simple justice that is owing to a 
country plainly entitled to simple justice, 
the sweeping revision of the 1947 treaty has 
been made mandatory by the practical reali- 
ties of a Europe where Soviet policy adds up 
to a grave threat. As a full-fledged member 
of the NATO alliance, Italy is of vital stra- 
tegic importance to the Atlantic commifhity, 
and it is pledged to join in the common de- 
fense of that community. Quite obviously, 
therefore, the limitaticns decreed for it 5 
years ago have had to be removed to enable 
it to contribute its full share to the cause 
of freedom. 

In sum, no matter how much the quibblers 
may quarrel with ail this, and regardless 
of the legalistic hairsplitting it may arouse, 
ordinary common sense has dictated the 
course that the Italian treaty has followed. 
It is silly to argue otherwise in the teeth of 
the Kremlin’s threatful policy. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SEATON in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reperis of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MUNICIPAL 
COURT 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Hon. Thomas D. Quinn to be 
associate judge of the Municipal Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Hon. John James Malloy to be 
an associate judge of the municipal 
court for the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Without objection, the President will 
be immediately notified of all nomina- 
tions confirmed this day. 
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RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION—NOMINATION OF HARRY A. Mc- 
DONALD 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, on 
the Executive Calendar appears the 
nomination of Harry A. McDonald to 
be Administrator of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. By unanimous 
consent this nomination will go over 
until Monday next. 


RECESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. HENNINGS. As in legislative 
session, I move that the Senate stand 
in recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, before 
the motion is put, I should like to ask 
the acting majority leader a question. 
Is it the understanding that tomorrow 
the meeting of the Senate will be only 
for the purpose of the usual Washing- 
ton’s Birthday ceremony? 

Mr. HENNINGS. The distinguished 


minority leader is correct. Tomorrow © 


will be devoted entirely and exclusively, 
as I understand, to the reading of Gen- 
eral Washington’s Farewell Address. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, February 22, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 21 (legislative day of 
January 10), 1952: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Ellsworth Bunker, of New York, now Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Argentina, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to Italy, vice James Clement 
Dunn. 

Cavendish W. Cannon, of Utah, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, now Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Syria, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to Portugal, vice Lincoln MacVeagh. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Philip A. Hart, of Michigan, to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district of 
Michigan, vice Edward T. Kane, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 21 (legislative day 
of January 10), 1952: 

District oF COLUMBIA MUNICIPAL CourRT OF 
APPEALS 


Hon. Thomas D. Quinn, of the District of 
Columbia, to be associate judge of the Mu- 
nicipal Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia. 

District OF COLUMBIA MUNICIPAL COURT 

Hon. John James Malloy, of the District of 
Columbia, to be an associate judge of the mu- 
nicipal court for the District of Columbia. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THuRSDAY, Fepruary 21, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Most merciful God, may we now again 
in all humility and with a contrite heart 
approach Thy throne of grace where 
none have ever been repelled and from 
which none have ever gone away with- 
out Thy needed blessings. 

We pray that we may be girded with 
wisdom and strength for the duties of 
each new day. Enable us to go on 
courageously as we seek to respond to 
life’s high calling. May we never be dis- 
couraged and defeated by obstacles and 
difficulties which we should surmount 
and overcome. 

Keep us from pride when we are suc- 
cessful, from bitterness when we are in 
distress, from complaint when we are in 
want, and from despair when we seem 
to be the victims of untoward and evil 
circumstances. 

In Christ’s name we offer our petition. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a joint resolution of the House of 
the following title: 

H. J. Res. 314. Joint resolution designat- 
ing September 17 of each year as Citizen- 
ship Day. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. CRAWFORD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 5 
minutes today, following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 15 minutes on Tuesday next, follow- 
ing the legislative program and any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 5 minutes today, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


AMERICAN ECONOMY 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, an editorial in the March 1 
issue of Collier’s carries this statement: 

The greatest single hope for peace and 
freedom in the world today lies in the 
strength of the American economy. It is 
the key to the whole situation. Without 
that strength, all plans for European rearm- 
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ament and European federation, all bold 
words and diplomatic subtleties are mean- 
ingless. 

Referring to this year’s elections, the 
editorial continues: 

What the voters must decide is simply 
this: Will the country’s strength and sta- 
bility be promoted best by continuing the 
drift toward bigger and bigger Government, 
or by putting the control of more activities 
in State and local governments and private 
hands? 

We should like to make it plain that we 
are not neutral in this matter. We believe 
that the second solution is imperative. Ad- 
mittedly much of the bigness and heavy 
spending and heavy taxation has been forced 
upon the country by external events. But 
for this very reason it is time to try to check 
the growth and the spending wherever it is 
possible. The Federal Government and the 
Federal debt—unlike Dr. Einstein’s uni- 
verse—cannot go on expanding indefinitely. 


Evidently, Collier’s editorial writer is 
beginning to see faintly the coming 
dawn cf a new day. What Collier’s 
apparently, from this editorial, has just 
discovered has, for a number of years, 
been as clear to the average toiler and 
citizen of the Midwest as the noonday 
sun in a cloudless sky. 

Few, indeed, are the people who have 
attempted to put a roof on a home with- 
out first providing a foundation. 

While Collier’s has now reached the 
conclusion that the Federal Government 
and the Federal debt cannot go on ex- 
panding indefinitely, apparently it still 
thinks that the United States can in- 
definitely continue to be the major 
actor in an ever-expanding one-world 
organization. 

United Nations and other internation- 
al organizations, by calling for ever- 
increasing appropriations and the ever- 
increasing conscription of America’s 
young manhood and its munitions of 
war, can just as surely destroy not only 
the welfare and the freedom of our 
people but the security of our Republic. 

As Collier’s so truthfully said, there is 
a limit to the ability of the American 
people, which cannot carry the burden 
of an ever-expanding Federal Govern- 
ment and Federal debt. 

Equally true is it that, in the foreign 
field, we cannot survive if we meet the 
ever-expanding demands of a continual- 
ly increasing number of bankrupt part- 
ners in a one-world organization. 

It is encouraging, greatly encourag- 
ing, to note that Collier’s, which, over 
the last few years, has been an ardent 
supporter of an ever-expanding waste- 
ful New Deal bureaucracy, at last is be- 
ginning to see the light. Time and 
again, it has, editorially and through 
the articles it has carried, ridiculed and 
vilified, somewhat gleefully, those of us 
it was pleased to designate as conserva- 
tives, reactionaries, isolationists, and 
who have always known and recognized 
the fundamental truth that any struc- 
ture must have a foundation. 

Some of us have always realized that 
work and thrift, living within one’s 
means, were necessary if either the indi- 
vidual or the Nation was to live. 

It is to be hoped that some of the com- 
mentators and columnists like Thomas 
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Stokes, Marquis Childs, Jay Franklin, 
Lowell Mellett, and many others, how- 
ever sincere and patriotic they may have 
been, will, like Collier’s, sense the turn 
in the trend of public opinion, recognize 
and admit the truth that New Deal 
policies and the foreign policy which we 
have been following are both unsound 
and ruinous. 

Collier’s states that the editorial, to 
which reference has been made and 
which is quoted in full hereafter, is the 
first of several editorials dealing with 
the campaign issues which will appear 
during the coming months. It is to be 
hoped that, in some editorials on foreign 
policy, it will be consistent and not stray 
from the line of thought carried in this 
editorial, which is as follows: 


THE CAMPAIGN ISSUES: WHICH DIRECTION? 


The greatest single hope for peace and free- 
dom in the world tcday lies in the strength 
of the American economy. It is the key to 
the whole situation. Without that strength, 
all plans for European rearmament and 
European federation, all bold words and dip- 
lomatic subtleties are meaningless. 

The preservation of a sound economy de- 
pends to a great extent on the direction that 
the American Government takes in the next 
4 years. And the direction in turn depends 
on the decision of the voters in November. 
So that decision clearly will be the most 
important factor of the 1952 elections. That 
is why Collier’s has chosen to discuss the 
question of direction this week, in the first 
of several editorials dealing with the cam- 
paign issues, which will appear on this page 
during the coming months. 

What the voters must decide is simply 
this: Will the country’s strength and sta- 
bility be promoted best by continuing the 
drift toward bigger and bigger Government, 
or by putting the control of more activities 
in State and local governments and private 
hands? 

We should like to make it plain that we are 
not neutral in this matter. We believe that 
the second solution is imperative. Admit- 
tedly much of the bigness and heavy spend- 
ing and heavy taxation has been forced upon 
the country by external events. But for this 
very reason it is time to try to check the 
growth and the spending wherever it is pos- 
sible. The Federal Government and the 
Federal debt—unlike Dr. Einstein’s uni- 
verse—cannot go on expanding indefinitely. 

This drift toward big government is a drift 
toward socialism. The current phase of the 
drift began 19 years ago, and it was born of 
bold and necessary measures to relieve the 
depression. These measures were partly 
emergency first aid for an ailing Nation, and 
partly an application of theories held by 
professional and amateur economists in the 
first Roosevelt administration. Some of 
them were temporary, others were repealed 
or just disappeared, and a few survived. 

But the important point is that the poli- 
ticians, in the course of trying to cure the 
depression, made a remarkable discovery: 
they had an almost inexaustible slush fund 
at hand in the people’s own money. Their 
mixture of economic remedies had produced 
a potent political tonic. Its formula was tax, 
spend, and elect. 

We do not mean, of course, that all the 
spending was in vain. But we do say that 
the formula has not changed to this day. 
And we also submit that if all the money 
that Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Truman asked 
for in the last 19 years had been spent for the 
purposes which they proposed, the United 
States would be a lot closer to socialism than 
it is. For socialism does not need to come 
by revolution, or even by a choice at the polls. 
It can creep up on an unsuspecting or in- 
different electorate. It can creep up on a 
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people who have come to look to a central 
government as the giver of all good gifts. 

We believe that many Americans of the 
generation that grew up in the last 20 years 
take that view of the Federal Government. 
They are preoccupied with a Government- 
guaranteed security for the individual. Now 
the desire for security, of course, is about as 
basic as the desire for survival. But neither 
@ person nor a nation can attain a real se- 
curity without some individual effort. To 
be secure is to be safe. And the people of 
the United States will not long be safe or 
strong if they continue to give over to a 
paternalistic government a little freedom of 
choice here and a little freedom of action 
there as the price of their security. For a 
threat to one of our freedoms is a threat to 
all of them. 

The domestic programs of the New Deal 
and the Fair Deal have been offered to the 
people in the name of social gains and the 
abundant life, and the people have bought 
them. Some aspects of the programs have 
turned out to be as advertised, but in many 
cases the advertising has been both exag- 
gerated and misleading. 

Today we see the Government spending 
the people’s money in unnecessary competi- 
tion with private business in such fields as 
the development and sale of power and the 
lending of money. (Think back to some of 
the loans uncovered by the Senate investi- 
gation of the RFC scandals, and ask yourself 
if they were in the public interest.) Today 
we see young men refusing to take better 
jobs or to start their own business because 
increased taxes would leave them no better 
off than they are now. Today we see in- 
creasing production controls and subsidies, 
bureaucratic regulations, and—until our big 
industries were needed to preserve the coun- 
try’s safety once again—Congressman CEL- 
LER’s theoretical and, in our opinion, cock- 
eyed, crusade against bigness as such. 

Those are not social gains. Those are 
structural economic changes. And they 
were not part of a political platform on 
which the present administration was 
elected. They just happened. 

In this the administration differs from the 
late British Labor Government. Most of its 
leaders, at least, were on the record as So- 
cialists of long standing. And they offered 
the British voters a Socialist program. But 
on the basis of Mr. Truman’s background, 
scholarship, and pre-Presidential record, we 
do not believe that he is any more of a con- 
vinced Socialist than, say Senator Homer 
CAPEHART. We would say the same for many 
of his closest advisers. 

We do not think it unjust to say that the 
creeping sccialism in the Fair Deal program 
is largely a political stratagem—though in 
practice it is something else again. In fact, 
we would hazard a guess that the President 
doesn’t even want all that he has asked for. 
It is just as effective to say to the voters, 
“Look at all that I might have given you if 
the reactionaries and the special interests 
hadn’t opposed me.” 

The tax-spend-elect formula is an instru- 
ment for perpetuating political power. And 
in the light of recent disclosures it scarcely 
needs to be repeated that power corrupts. 
That is bad enough. But the socialistic by- 
product of the tax-spend-elect formula is 
potentially worse. 

We are not being alarmist or reactionary. 
We are not sighing for the good old days of 
McKinley and Mark Hanna. We are not say- 
ing that a sensible regulation of business 
practices is not necessary. But regulation 
is coming to the point where its effect is not 
to direct and protect, but to stifle. And if 
regulation is increasingly imposed on the 
American economy, the time will finally 
come when the only alternative to failure 
and collapse is complete Government con- 
trol. And that means dictatorship. 


February 21 


I do not suggest that the change in 
thought in Collier’s editorial is, in any 
degree, caused by the change in public 
sentiment. I do assume that Collier’s 
editorial writers, like the columnists to 
whom I have referred, are beginning to 
see the results of some of the policies 
which they have so long advocated; that 
they will begin to concede that some of us 
who opposed those policies were just as 
patriotic as were they; and that, per- 
haps, maybe—though we were not 
learned in any particular field—we did 
have some knowledge of some of the 
facts of life. 


ROBERT L. DOUGHTON PARKWAY 


Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 387) changing the name of 
the Blue Ridge Parkway to the Robert 
L. Doughton Parkway. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Blue Ridge Park- 
way shall hereafter be designated and re- 
ferred to as the Robert L. Doughton Park- 
way. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not, of course, object, I think 
it is a worthy recognition, because I ap- 
preciate the substantial service our good 
colleague the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DoucHTon] has rendered 
to his State and the Nation. He was 
largely responsible for the building of 
the parkway. I can remember, as if it 
were only yesterday, his vigorous fight 
for the authorization. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
{Mr. DoucHTon] has served the country 
with distinction and ability for 40 years. 
He has had the unpleasant task of rais- 
ing the taxes to pay for the cost of gov- 
ernment. This job he performed with 
fairness and with but one purpose— 
equal distribution of the burdens. 

We all admire the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. DoucHtTon]; we are 
all sorry to see him conclude his brilliant 
congressional service, and we wish for 
him many years of health and happi- 
ness, I commend the fine purpose of the 
bill. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, I think it is very fitting that this 
be done. There are few Americans in 
our generation that are more deserving 
of this great honor. I believe it is wise 
and fitting that this be done while the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DovucurTon] is still with us, and active on 
the job, in order that he might know how 
his colleagues and how the entire Gov- 
ernment of the United States, speaking 
for the people, feel about him. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, I was pres- 
ent on the floor and I remember dis- 
tinctly when Mr. Dovcuton had up for 
consideration the matter of the con- 
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struction of the Blue Ridge highway, the 
name of which the gentleman is now 
seeking to change to the Robert Dough- 
ton highway. I know of nothing that 
could be done that would be more fitting 
when we consider the rugged honesty 
and substantial character of Hon. Ros- 
ERT L, DOUGHTON, 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. CHaTHaM] 
now addressing the House and those re- 
sponsible for this movement to give to 
Mr. Doucuton this honor, because the 
name Rogpert L, Dovcutron will be a 
rugged, high peak in the legislative his- 
tory of this Nation for many years to 
come. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CHATHAM] is te be highly commended 
for bringing this resolution to the floor 
of the House at this time. I think he 
honors himself by presenting such a res- 
olution. He honors the State of North 
Carolina and he honors the Congress in 
giving us an opportunity at this time to 
express our deep appreciation and our 
utmost respect for the services the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Dovauton], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, has rendered 
in the Congress to the citizens of North 
Carolina and to the Nation as a whole. 
I know of no individual who has been 
more conscientious, wha has been more 
active, who has had the interests of the 
country more at heart than the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. I hope that 
at some future time I shall have an op- 
portunity to express more adequately my 
feelings of genuine regard toward our 
colleague, Mr. DovGHTON. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to add my commendation to the 
many already extended by his colleagues 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CHATHAM], and to 
assure him that this is a splendid idea, 
It is high time we honor some of our 
outstanding Members while they are still 
living, and not wait until they pass to 
the Great Beyond. Mr. Dovcuton merits 
the bestowal of this honor and I am 
all for it. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CHATHAM, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I know of no way of judg- 
ing a man except by the life he has 
lived, by the work he has done, and by 
what his colleagues have to say about 
him. Judging the distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina hy this rule, 
I find him to be pure gold. He has been 
worth his weight in rubies to the country 
that he has so long served. He is an 
ornament to this Congress and a fa- 
vorite son of the Republic. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHATHAM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. I appreciate very much 
what the gentleman has brought to the 
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attention of the House. The parkway 
under consideration extends from the 
great State of North Carolina into the 
equally great State of Tennessee. I 
know all of us in that State are very 
happy to join in this tribute to that 
very great American, Mr. Bos DovcH- 
TON. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHATHAM. Iryield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I wish to approve what 
has been said about my distinguished 
friend, Bos Doucuton. There is not 
a finer American under this flag. I wish 
he were President of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Spéaker, no one could appreciate 
more, as far as my capacity for appre- 
ciation extends, the confidence, consid- 
eration, and respect of my colleagues. 

I had requested that the resolution for 
which consideration unanimous consent 
has just been granted not be brought up 
today, for different reasons. It is true I 
had something to do, perhaps I can mod- 
estly say more to do than any other one 
person, as far as I know, with the estab- 
lishment of the Blue Ridge Parkway, 
that great boulevard which traverses the 
Blue Ridge Mountains from the Shenan- 
doah National Park in Virginia to the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
in North Carolina and Tennessee. 

I feel that the establishment of that 
great parkway has been more than fully 
vindicated. It is now the most beauti- 
ful, scenic motor route in the world. 
There is no question about that. While 
there are several gaps that are still not 
closed, more than 2,000,000 tourists trav- 
eled over that parkway last year. It is 
within reach of half of the population of 
the United States. It has an average 
elevation of something like 5,000 feet. 
Some points along the road rise to 6,000 
feet or more. Whatever service I have 
rendered in the establishment of this 
great parkway has been in the interests 
of our country, and in the interest of 
those engaged in motor travel looking 
for the most beautiful and scenic part of 
the United States, and for a place where 
they can spend their vacation in comfort 
and enjoy the mountain scenery as well 
as the salubrious mountain climate. 
They have named a heautiful park lo- 
cated on the parkway after me, a park 
near my home, on land that my father 
and myself once owned. In my early 
days I worked as a farm hand on that 
land. The parkisapopularone. They 
have facilities there to take care of peo- 
ple who visit there to visit the park and 
to travel along the parkway. But so far 
as naming the Blue Ridge Parkway by 
any other name, I want to say that the 
name Blue Ridge Parkway is an appro- 
priate name because this great parkway 
traverses 500 miles through the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, and therefore is a very 
appropriate name. The Park Service 
has selected that name, and from what I 
have heard I am sure they would not like 
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to have the name changed. It would be 
an interference with their plans and pro- 
grams with reference to the parkway. 
Our State has spent millions of dollars 
in securing rights-of-way and to defray 
other expenses necessary in the estab- 
lishment of this great boulevard, so 
I feel that this resolution is a mistake, 
as much as I appreciate the friendship 
and the confidence and affection and 
regard shown by my young, able, and 
distinguished friend [Mr. CHATHAM]. 
I would appreciate it very much if my 
friend would withdraw the resolution 
changing the name to the Robert L, 
Doughton Parkway. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not think that the National Park Service 
is going to tell the Congress of the United 
States what name we are going to give to 
a parkway which goes through Mr. 
DouGgutTon’s district. The resolution 
stands, sir, to name the parkway the 
Robert L. Doughton Parkway. 

The SPEAKER. And the gentleman 
from North Carolina assures our col- 
league that the resolution carries no 
appropriation? 

Mr. CHATHAM. It carries no appro- 
priation, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HAMILTON C. JONES. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
REcoRD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there abjection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMILTON C. JONES. Mr. 
Speaker, in my opinion it is very fitting 
and proper that the name of this high- 
way be changed from the Blue Ridge 
Parkway to the Robert L. Doughton 
Parkway for the reason that it would be 
naming this beautiful and important 
southern mountain highway for one of 
the leading citizens of our Nation who 
has contributed more to the planning 
and building of this useful, scenic park- 
way than any other citizen, Further- 
more, the naming of this highway the 
Robert L. Doughton Parkway would meet 
with the unanimous approval of the 
mountain people of North Carolina for 
whom he has rendered such valiant 
service. 

Congressman Ropert L. DovucHTon 
helped initiate the plans for this beauti- 
ful parkway and has stuck right by the 
program and watched it develop to com- 
plete maturity and is more responsible 
for the achievement than any man in 
the Nation. Furthermore, it is very fit- 
ting that his splendid service to the Na- 
tion as a distinguished Congressman and 
chairman of the important House Ways 
and Means Committee for many years 
should be recognized in this most appro- 
priate way by the passage of the compli- 
mentary and appropriate resolution 
which has just been introduced and is 
now being discussed. 

I sincerely hope the House will pass 
this appropriate resolution and give due 
recognition to one of the most capable, 
unselfish and finest citizens of the 
United States of America who is indeed 
the very epitome of patriotic leadership, 
good citizenship, and exemplary char- 
acter, 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, and was 
read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request cf the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to inquire of 
the majority leader as to the program 
for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday the bill S. 1851, the so-called 
Mexican labor wetback bill, general de- 
bate only. 

After disposition of that bill on Tues- 
day, it is the intention to bring up the 
universal military training bill, which 
will continue in general debate for the 
balance of the week, the discussion un- 
der the 5-minute rule beginning the fol- 
lowing week. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Then, 
we can take it for granted there will be 
no reading of the universal military 
training bill until a week from Monday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. if the bill is 
brought up next week it is the intention 
that there will just be general debate 
next week. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman says 
it will continue all week. That does not 
mean Saturday, of course? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course not. 
That part remaining of Wednesday, and 
Thursday and Friday. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speeker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns tomorrow it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MANSFIELD). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in order 
on Calendar Wednesday of next week 
may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING CORPS 
ACT 


Mr. COX, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
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resolution (H. Res. 528, Rept. No. 1401), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5904) to provide for the 
administration and discipline of the National 
Security Training Corps, and for other pur- 
poses. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continued 
not to exceed 12 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Comm ’‘ttee on Armed 
Services, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


RIE CS 


TO ASSIST IN PREVENTING ALIENS FROM 
ENTERING OR REMAINING IN THE 
UNITED STATES ILLEGALLY 


Mr. LYLE, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 529, Rept. No. 1402), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1851) to assist in preventing 
aliens from entering or remaining in the 
United States illegally. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and continued not to exceed 2 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 


PATRIOTISM OF THE SAMOANS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, while 
thousands of dollars are being spent by 
the Armed Forces to induce voluntary 
enlistments, there are today in American 
Samoa over 2,000 young and physically 
able Polynesian Americans who have 
publicly expressed their willingness to do 
their part in serving the country they 
have loved and respected for over 50 
years. It is my understanding that they 
have also submitted a petition to the 
President for facilities to enable them to 
join the armed services. A great num- 
ber of these boys have had military 
training, some averaging 3 years in the 
Marine Corps in World War II. 

The Samoans are akin to the Ha- 
waiians, both being of the Polynesian 
race. Knowing the fighting ability of 
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the Hawaiians, it is not necessary for me 
to go into the ability of the Samoans. 
However, for the record, I may touch a 
little on the military background of the 
Samoans. Serving in the Armed Forces 
is nothing new with the Samoans. Ever 
since the highly respected Samoan mi- 
litia, the Fita Fita, was established under 
the Navy in 1900, it became traditional 
with the Samoans to serve in the Armed 
Forces. Many are presently serving in 
the Army, the Air Force, the Navy, and 
the Marine Corps. Samoans participated 
in World War I, fought and died in World 
War II, and in the present fighting in 
Korea some have already made the su- 
preme sacrifice for their country. One 
of the most decorated soldiers of the 
Fifth Regimental Combat Team, one of 
the infantry units that gallantly de- 
fended the Pusan perimeter in the early 
phases of the Communist onslaught, was 
a Samoan rifle platoon sergeant. Before 
he was listed as missing in action he had 
already won 11 battle decorations for 
gallantry. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, it was my 
privilege to visit with the Samoan people 
recently where I personally witnessed the 
loyalty of the Samoans to their country. 
At that time these Samoans asked me 
for the assistance of Congress to estab- 
lish recruitment facilities in American 
Samoa. In response to the request of 
the Samoans, I have introduced H. R. 
6318 to facilitate the voluntary enlist- 
ment of qualified American Samoans by 
establishing and maintaining of ade- 
quate recruitment facilities in American 
Samoa, 

At the beginning of the present conflict 
in Korea the Samoans sensed the urgent 
need for soldiers and marines, so much 
so that some paid their own transporta- 
tion to the nearest recruiting station, 
which is in Honolulu, over 2,000 miles 
away. Inone instance, when the Marine 
Corps recruiter at Pearl Harkor asked 
for the home address of three husky 
brothers, he was a little surprised when 
told they traveled all the way from 
Samoa to enlist. It is not often that 
three young fellows will spend all their 
savings of $1,000 for transportation to 
offer their services to the Armed Forces. 
But this is indicative of the loyalty of 
these people. Since the majority of the 
young Samcans cannot afford to meet 
the considerable cost of transportation, 
the need for a recruiting station in 
Samoa is evident. 

As to any question of morale problem, 
I have been informed by the director of 
public health in Samoa, a retired colonel 
in the United States Army Medical 
Corps, that there will be a very smail 
percentage of rejections for physical and 
neuropsychiatric defects among the 
Samoan boys, and, in fact, the rate will 
be considerably less than in the main- 
land United States. A great many 
young Samoans of military age have 
completed their junior high-school 
training and some have completed high 
school and there will be no problem of 
literacy. 

In establishing recruitment facilities 
in American Samoa, our country will not 
only benefit from this promising source 
of manpower but it will also contribute 
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greatly to the economic and educational 
welfare of the people of American 
Samoa. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN SLEEPS, HE IS NOT 
DEAD—FOR HIS FAITH WE PRAY 


Mr. ANGELL. ‘Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objectioif to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of corruption, graft, and low moral 
standards in our Federal Government, 
it is refreshing to consider the rugged 
and deep-rooted honesty and devotion 
to high standards of integrity, morality, 
and honesty in government of Abraham 
Lincoln, whose birthday we are cele- 
brating. Lincoln said: 

Let every American, every lover of liberty, 
every well-wisher to his posterity swear by 
the blood of the Revolution never to violate, 
in the least particular, the laws of the coun- 
try, and never to tolerate their violations by 
others. Let every man remember that -to 
violate the law. is to trample on the blood 
of his father and to tear the charter of his 
own and his children’s liberty. Let rev- 
erance for the laws be breathed by every 
American mother to the lisping babe that 
prattles on her lap; let it be taught in the 
schools, in seminaries, and in colleges; let 
it be written in primers, spelling books, and 
in almanacs; let it be preached from the 
pulpit, proclaimed in legislative halls, and 
enforced in courts of justice. 


More people visit the Lincoln Monu- 
ment, the shrine of liberty and justice, 
than any other of the many historical 
places of hallowed memory here in the 
Nation’s Capital. The spirit of Lincoln 
seems to pervade the very atmosphere 
in the Capital of the Nation he gave his 
life to preserve. As the poet, Joseph 
Auslander, said: 


He sleeps, the valiant shepherd sleeps, who 
led 
The multitude of his bewildered sheep 
From bondage into peace; he is not dead; 
He has lain down a little while to sleep. 
Ah, not for him the shouting and the glory, 
The feast that follows triumph; in his 
mouth 
Only the bitter taste of blood, the story 
Without an end, the sorrow North and 
South. 
The valiant shepherd of the flock is taken; 
The Lord has plucked him from our midst 
away; 

Now when our hearts again are sorely shaken, 
Beset on all sides, for his faith we pray. 
He moves among us; we are not forsaken; 
His love still sheds a light upon our way. 


Mr. Speaker, on April 20, 1959, soon 
after I became a Member of the Con- 
gress, I made some remarks in the House 
with reference to Abraham Lincoln 
which it seems appropriate for me to re- 
peat here. 

Many years ago when our country was 
young and bands of pioneers were trek- 
king across America, extending its fron- 
tiers and making homes in the wilder- 
ness, a large company camped one night 
on the banks of a mountain stream. In 
the morning they broke camp, forded 
the stream, and were proceeding on their 
way when it was discovered that a little 
dog had become separated from the 
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camp and had been left on the opposite 
side of the stream, where he would per- 
ish. The company was eager to be on 
its way and no one seemed interested 
in retracing his steps to rescue him, save 
one small lad who rolled up his trousers, 
waded across the icy stream, and saved 
the little dog. Many years have passed 
and America has become a great Na- 
tion. We do not recall the names of 
those who were in that company of emi- 
grants on that day so long ago except 
the little boy who waded the icy stream 
to save the dog. On the banks of the 
Potcmac, at the head of the Mall, here 
in our Nation’s Capital, is erected a great 
memorial to commemorate that boy. 
Seated within is a heroic statue sacred 
to his memory. The boy’s name was 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The sympathetic and understanding 
heart of the boy who would not let the 
dog perish later led the man to give his 
life as a-sacrifice thet all America might 
be free. 

I read in a local newspaper that each 
afternoon for 2 weeks, in our Capital, an 
aged Negro piodded slowly past the Dis- 
trict Courthouse on Indiana Avenue. 
Each time he came abreast of the tall, 
marble statue of Lincoln in front of the 
building ho straightened his aged, bowed 
shoulders and tipped his hat to the 
Emancipator. One day a court clerk 
stopped the man and questioned him. 
He learned that he is 92 years of age 
and that his name is Ezra Jankins. H2 
was asked why he raiscd his hat. “Well, 
when I was very young,” the old man 
explained, “Abraham Lincoln came to 
the town where we lived in Illincis. I 
was just a little ‘shaver’ and my mother 
had run away from down south when 
my pappy dicd. She fixed the meal for 
Abraham Lincoin that day, and when 
he was done h2 came and thanked her. 
But he took of his hat when he talked 
to her, and everybody noticed. If Abra- 
ham Lincoln could take off his hat to my 
mother, I sure can take off my hat to 
him.” 

As Easter day in the year 1939 was 
drawing to a close, cur thoughts were 
still lingering upen the services com- 
memorating the risen Christ and His 
age-old message, so needed today— 
peace, goed will, tclcrance. The sun 
was sinking in the western hills beyond 
the Potemac in cur beautiful Capital. 
Its slanting rays were casting shadows 
ef the memorial to Abraham Lincoln 
across the broad steps and greensward 
leading to the Mall and the great shaft, 
commemorating the Father of our 
Country. The whole landscape, with the 
witchery cf spring, was a thing cf 
beauty—the reflecting pool, the rising 
dome of the stately Capitol on the hill 
beyond, the bordering trees bursting into 
leaf and color, and the air laden with 
the perfume cf a lovely spring garden. 
Into this scene came a vast concourse of 
citizens—75,000 cr more—gathered in 
the open in front of the memorial and 
away toward the Washington Monument. 
They came from nowhere and every- 
where, black and white, of high degree 
and humble lineage. They came in 
shining limousines and age-worn, rick- 
ety motor.cars. Many trod on foot, 
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Many of our countrymen, upon whom 
the mantle of authority has fallen se- 
lected to occupy high place in our Gov- 
ernment, were there—members of the 
United States Supreme Court, United 
States Senate, and House of Representa- 
tives, and the executive department. 

At 5 o’clock there arose before this 
great multitude a tall Negro girl—Mar- 
ian Anderson—and her golden contralto 
voice was lifted on the evening air, not 
only to the multitude participating in 
the event, but out on the airways by 
radio to the people of America every- 
where. Marian Anderson, with closed 
eyes, oblivious to all about her, and with 
the artistry of genius, was singing, “My 
country ’tis of thee, sweet land of lib- 
erty” to her own free America in the 
shadow of the Lincoln Memorial, the 
shrine of American freedom. She was 
singing in the greatest auditorium ever 
made—not built with hands—God’s tem- 
ple, the great out-of-doors. The words 
chiseled upon the inner wall of the great 
memorial seemed to stand forth and 
take on a new meaning: 

In this temple, as in the hearts of the 
people for whom he saved the Union, the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln is enshrined 
forever. 


As the rays of light played on the face 
of Lincoln, lighting up the rugged, kindly 
features of the Great Emancipator look- 
ing out over this impressive scene, it al- 
most seemed he heard and understood 
and was pleading again through the sing- 
ing of this humble American girl, whose 
freedom he purchased with his own life. 
Again the spirit of Lincoln was pleading 
through her for tolerance, brotherhood, 
charity. Again, through her songs, he 
was saying to the multitudes, as he had 


‘said long, long ago: 


Our fathers brought forth on this conti- 
nent a new Nation, conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. With malice toward none; 
with charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in; to 
bind up the Nation’s wounds; to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow and his orphan—to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves, and with all nations. 


America, the land of freedom, of toler- 
ance, and of understanding, heard and 
understood. The lingering notes of the 
last song, Nobody Knows the Troubles 
I’ve Seen, died away cn the evening 
air. The vast audience, with tear- 
dimmed eyes, with one accord, loath to 
leave, stood and cheered the singer. One 
of God’s great artists, endowed with the 
gift of the mastery of song, had touched 
the heart of America. Almost overcome 
by the plaudits of her countrymen, she 
stood and with humility, sincerity, and 
heartfelt appreciation, said: “I am so 
overwhelmed that I cannot express the 
way I feel. You do not know what you 
have done for me. I only want to thank 
you again and again.” 

Marian Anderson’s recital was over. 
The evening shadows lengthened and 
the assembled folk went their way. The 
great memorial was deserted save that 
seated alone, looking out through the 
open portals, was the majestic figure of 
Lincoln, teaching by the story of his life 
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to all mankind until time shall be no 
more, “malice toward none; charity for 
all” for he belongs to the ages. 

As we slowly turned our faces away 
from the Lincoln shrine, the lines of 
Edgar Guest came again: 

I think we want more faith in one another, 

A little less suspicion, doubt and greed, 
A little more the feeling of a brother, 

A little less of arrogance we need. 


Vague border lines which strangely now di- 
vide us 
Have grown so many that they shut us in. 
We fear to walk with those who dwell beside 
us 
Lest something of our own they'd seek to 
win. 


Tutored in selfish thinking down the ages, 

We erasp for riches, pomp, and place and 
power, 

Like all the dead that march through his- 


tory’s pages 
We're chained and broken to that small 
word “our,” 
Some day, perhaps, these barriers will vanish 
When minds to nobler thinking shall be 


stirred. 
Men from their hearts old hatreds then shall 
banish 
And “brotherhood” be more than just a 
word. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts [Mrs, Roc- 
ERS] is recognized for 5 minutes. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, instead of using the 5 minutes 
at this time, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may have permission to address 
the House for 5 minutes on Tuesday 
next, following the legislative program 
and any special orders heretofore en- 
tered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SS 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Howett and to include a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the City of Trenton, N. J. 

Mr, O’Brien of Michigan and to in- 
clude a resolution by the National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers. 

Mr. Burdick, 

Mr. CoLe of Kansas and to include a 
speech. 

Mr. VurRSELL and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. D’EwaktT. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan and to in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD (at the request of 
Mr. Martin of Massachusetts) and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Bates of Massachusetts and to 
include a newspaper article. 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin in five in- 
stances and to include extraneous mate- 
rial in each instance, 

Mr. Aparr and to include a newspaper 
article, 
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Mr. Rees of Kansas and to include 
newspaper statements. 

Mr. OsTertaG and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Epwin ArtTHUR Hatt in five in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Gatuincs and to include a report 
filed by Dr. Richard Smith, of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Council, 

Mr. VAN ZANDT, 

Mr, Beamer and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Byrnes (at the request of Mr. 
Davis of Wisconsin) and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. StTicLer and to include a state- 
ment of purpose by the intertribal coun- 
cil of the Five Civilized Tribes of Okla- 
homa, 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 314. Joint resolution designating 
September 17 of each year as “Citizenship 
Day.” 

A ER 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 34 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
February 22, 1952, at 12 o’clock noon. 


—— 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1190. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1953 in the amount of $5,500,000 
for the Veterans’ Administration in the 
form of an amendment to the budget for 
said fiscal year (H. Doc. No. 369); to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 

1191, A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1953 in the amount of $2,590,000 
for the Department of the Interior, Boone- 
ville Power Administration, in the form of 
an amendment to the budget for said fiscal 
year (H. Doc, No. 370); to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

1192. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on 
records proposed for disposal and lists or 
schedule: covering records proposed for dis- 
posal by certain Government agencies; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

1193. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting tabu- 
lations submitted by the Director of the 
Bureau of Land Management showing the 
withdrawals and restorations made during 
the period from January 1, 1951, through 
December 31, 1951, pursuant to the act 
entitled, “An act to authorize the President 
of the United States to make withdrawals 
of public lands in certain cases approved 
June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 847, 16 U. 8. C., sec. 
471, 43 U. 8. C., sec. 141 et seq.); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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1194. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Violet Agatha Dickerson, file No. A-7898976 
CR 36378, requesting that it be withdrawn 
from those now pending before the Congress 
and returned to the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Justice; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1195. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Guadalupe Emilia Del Valle De Navarro, file 
No, &-1834127 CR 32806, requesting that it 
be withdrawn from those now pending be- 
fore the Congress and returned to the juris- 
diction of the Department of Justice; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1196. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the ease of 
Mahmoud Abu Taha, file No. A~7248432, re- 
questing that it be withdrawn from those 
now pending before the Congress and re- 
turned to the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Justice; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

1197. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled, “A bill to amend section 10 of the 
Immigration Act of 1917 to strengthen the 
internal security of the United States, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


Se 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. COX: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 528. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H. R. 5904, a bill to provide for the 
administration and discipline of the National 
Security Training Corps, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1401). 
Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. LYLE: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 529. Resolution for eonsidera- 
tion of S, 1851, an act to assist in preventing 
aliens from entering or remaining in the 
United States illegally; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1402). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. REGAN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 4752. A bill to amend 
the mineral leasing laws in order to elim- 
inate the waiver of rentals for oil and gas 
leases; without amendment (Rept, No. 1411). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 63968. A bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interier to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain certain facili- 
tiea to provide water for irrigation and do- 
mestic use from the Santa Margarita River, 
Calif., and the joint utilization of a dam 
and reservoir and other waterwork facilities 
by the Department of the Interior and the 
Department of the Navy, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1412). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


NN 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, KEATING: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1796. A bill for the relief of 
Master Sgt. Robert A. Espe; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1397). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JONAS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3561. A bill for the relief of Mary 
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Osadchy; with amendment (Rept. No. 1398). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6264. A bill for the relief of Louis R. 
Chadbourne; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1399). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. ; 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6414. A bill for the relief of Alexander 
Newman; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1400). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 4067. A bill for the 
relief of Samuel Thomas Wong; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1403). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 4152. A bill for the relief 
of Ann Tobak and John Tobak; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1404). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H.R. 4220. A bill for the 
relief of Hazel Sau Fong Hee; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1405). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H.R. 4397. A bill for the 
relief of Minglan Hammerlind; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1406). Referred*to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4691. A bill for the relief of 
Nagakubo (also known as Roy Mervin Nel- 
son); without amendment (Rept. No. 1407). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4772. A bill for the relief of 
Patricia Ann Harris; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1408). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4788. A bill for the relief of 
Yoko Takeuchi; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1409). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5187. A bill for the relief of 
Rodney Drew Lawrence; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1410). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


ene 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 6749. A bill to amend section 508, 
title 28, United States Code; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 6750. A bill to extend and improve 
the old-age and survivors insurance system; 
to provide permanent and total disability 
insurance and rehabilitation benefits, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 6751. A bill to extend and improve 
the old-age and survivors insurance system; 
to provide permanent and total disability 
insurance and rehabilitation benefits, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JACKSON of Washington: 

H.R. 6752. A bill to extend and improve 
the old-age and survivors insurance system; 
to provide permanent and total disability 
insurance and rehabilitation benefits, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 6753. A bill to extend and improve 
the old-age and survivors insurance system; 
to provide permanent and total disability in- 
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surance and rehabilitation benefits, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 

H. R. 6754. A bill to provide that salaries 
of rural carriers serving heavily patronized 
routes shall not be reduced by reason of in- 
creases in the length of such routes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H. R. 6755. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion and operation of facilities for experi- 
ments in underground gasification of coal 
and lignite, oil shale, and other carbonaceous 
deposits to promote the national defense and 
increase the energy and chemical resources 
of the Naticn; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. R. 6756. A bill to grant to persons serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces during the present 
hostilities the loan benefits provided for 
veterans of World War II by title III of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 6757. A bill to grant to persons serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces during the present 
hostilities certain educational, employment, 
loan, and other benefits provided for veterans 
of World War II; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. _ 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. R. 6758. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H. J. Res. 280. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the making of 
treaties and executive agreements; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COX: 

H. Res. 530. Resolution expressing interest 
in the creation of a federation of Europe; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. GWINN: 

H. Res. 531. Resolution to protect the 
United States against Communists and fel- 
low travelers; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIAL 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, a memo- 
rial was presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By Mr. GOODWIN: Memorial of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature favoring increase of bi- 
cycle importation tariff; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


SS Oo 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENDER: 

H. R. 6759. A bill for the relief of Giacomo 
Bartolo Vanadia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 6760. A bill for the relief of Jessie 
American Horse; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska: 

H. R. 6761. A bill for the relief of William 
Kipf and Darold D. Selk; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. R. 6762. A bill for the relief of Israel 
Ratsprecher and Maryse Ratsprecher; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 6763. A bill for the relief of Ann 

Yellen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H. R. 6764. A bill to authorize and direct 

the conveyance of a certain tract of land in 
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the State of Connecticut to the North Ston- 
ington Volunteer Fire Co.; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


565. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition 
signed by residents of the Forty-fifth Dis- 
trict of the State of New York to extend de- 
mocracy to the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, by giving them 
the right to vote and be represented in Con- 
gress; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

566. By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Resolution 
of the Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
of the New Hope Methodist Church, Stafford 
County, Va., signed by Mrs. Annie L. Edwards 
and 42 others urging upon Congress the en- 
actment of legislation prohibiting the adver- 
tising of alcoholic beverages through inter- 
state commerce and over the air; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

567. Also, resolution of the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service of the Warrenton 
Methodist Church, Warrenton, Va., signed by 
43 members urging upon Congress the enact- 
ment of legislation prohibiting the adver- 
tising of alcoholic beverages through inter- 
state commerce and over the air; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

568. Also, resolution of the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service of the Mount Olivet 
Methodist Church, Arlington, Va., signed by 
Mrs. Alma S. Carr and 28 others urging upon 
Congress the enactment of legislation pro- 
hibiting the advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages through interstate commerce and over 
the air; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

569. Also, resolution of the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service of the Methodist 
Church, Arlington, Va., signed by Mrs. C. M. 


‘LittleJohn and 21 others urging upon Con- 


gress the enactment of legislation prohibiting 
the advertising of alcoholic beverages 
through interstate commerce and over the 
air; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

570. Also, resolution of the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service of the Methodist 
Church at Herndon, Va., signed by Mrs. Rich- 
ard Byrne and 14 others urging upon Con- 
gress the enactment of legislation prohibit- 
ing the advertising of alcoholic beverages 
through interstate commerce and over the 
air; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

571. Also, resolution of the Woman’s So- 
ciety «i Christian Service of the Methodist 
Church, Stafford County, Va., signed by Mrs. 
E. S. Moore and 22 others urging upon Con- 
gress the enactment of legislation prohibiting 
the advertising of alcoholic beverages 
through interstate commerce and over the 
air; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

572. Also, resolution of the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service of the Methodist 
Church of Cedar Run District, Catlett, Va., 
signed by Mrs. Spillman Burke and 19 others 
urging upon Congress the enactment of leg- 
islation prohibiting the advertising of alco- 
holic beverages through interstate commerce 
and over the air; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

573. Also, resolution of the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service of the Free 
Methodist Church of Alexandria, Va., signed 
by Mrs. Pauline Garrett and 22 others urg- 
ing upon Congress the enactment of legisla- 
tion prohibiting the advertising of alcoholic 
beverages through interstate commerce and 
over the air; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
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574. Also, resolution of the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service of the Lincolnia 
Methodist Church, Fairfax County, Va., 
signed by Mrs. H. R. Evans and 38 others 
urging upon Congress the enactment of leg- 
islation prohibiting the advertising of alco- 
holic beverages through interstate commerce 
and over the air; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

575. Also, resolution of the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service of the Remington 
Methodist Church, Remington, Va., signed by 
Mrs. J. E. Wight, Sr., and 21 others urging 
upon Congress the enactment of legislation 
prohibiting the advertising of alcoholic bev~- 
erages through interstate commerce and over 
the air; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

576. Also, resolution of the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service of the Fairlington 
Methodist Church, Arlington, Va., signed by 
Mrs. Howard E. Chapman and 21 others urg- 
ing upon Congress the enactment of legis- 
lation prohibiting the advertising of alco- 
holic beverages through interstate commerce 
and over the air; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

577. Also, resolution of the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service of the Christ Meth- 
odist Church, Arlington, Va., signed by Mrs. 
Gordon Wilson and 60 others urging upon 
Congress the enactment of legislation pro- 
hibiting the advertising of alcoholic bever- 
ages through interstate commerce and over 
the air; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

578. Also, resolution of the Woman's So- 
ciety of Christian Service of the Dunn Loring 
Methodist Church, Dunn Loring, Va., signed 
by Mrs. G. A. Porch and 14 others urging 
upon Congress the enactment of legislation 
prohibiting the advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages through interstate commerce and over 
the air; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

579. Also, resolution of the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service of the Midland 
Methodist Church, Midland, Va., signed by 
Mrs. Eugene Longerbeam and 19 others urg- 
ing upon Congress the cnactment of legis- 
lation prohibiting the advertising of alco- 
holic beverages through interstate commerce 
and over the air; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

580. Also, resolution of the Woman's So- 
ciety of Christian Service of the Oakton 
Methodist Church, Oakton, Va., signed by 
Mrs. Mabelle P. McDonald and 23 others urg- 
ing upon Congress the enactment of legis- 
lation prohibiting the advertising of alco- 
holic beverages through interstate commerce 
and over the air; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

581. Also, resolution of the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service of the Arnold Grove 
Methodist Church, Purcellville, Va., signed 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Wenner and 15 others urg- 
ing upon Congress the enactment of legis- 
lation prohibiting the advertising of alco- 
holic beverages through interstate commerce 
and over the air; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

582. Also, resolution of the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service of the Dulin Meth- 
odist Church, Falls Church, Va., signed by 
Mrs. R. L. Copeland and 47 others urging 
upon Congress the enactment of legislation 
prohibiting the advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages through interstate commerce and over 
the air; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

583. Also, resolution of the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service of the Woodbridge 
Methodist Church, Woodbridge, Va., from 
Mrs. Tom Culton and 18 others urging upon 
Congress the enactment of legislation pro- 
hibiting the advertising of alcoholic bever- 
ages through interstate commerce and over 
the air; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

584. Also, resolution of the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service of the Hamilton 
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Methodist Church, Hamilton, Va., signed by 
Mrs. J. Paul Beales and 39 others urging upon 
Congress the enactment of legislation prohib- 
iting the advertising of alcoholic beverages 
through interstate commerce and over the 
air; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

585. Also, resolution from the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service of the Andrew 
Chapel Church, Vienna, Va., from Mrs. Beryl 
E. Ramsey and 15 others urging upon Con- 
gress the enactment of legislation prohib- 
iting the advertising of alcoholic beverages 
through interstate commerce and over the 
air; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

586. Also, resolution of the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service of the Arlington 
Forest Methodist Church, Arlington, Va., 
signed by Mrs. Evelyn C. Lyons and 93 others 
urging upon Congress the enactment of legis- 
lation prohibiting the advertising of alco- 
holic beverages through interstate commerce 
and over the air; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

587. Also, resolution of the Woman’s So- 
ciety of the Del Ray Methodist Church, Alex- 
andria, Va., signed by 57 members urging 
upon Congress the enactment of legislation 
prohibiting the advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages through interstate commerce and over 
the air; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

588. Also, resolution of the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service of the Annandale 
Methodist Church, Annandale, Va., from Mrs. 
Ethel C. Hoke and 42 others urging upon 
Congress the enactment of legislation pro- 
hibiting the advertising of alcoholic bever- 
ages through interstate commerce and over 
the air; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

589. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mr. 
Albert L. Chase and others, of Parsons, Kans., 
stating that they are fully against universal 
military training; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

590. Also, petition of Niagara Falls Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Niagara Falls, N. Y., rela- 
tive to power development in the Niagara 
River at Niagara Falls, N. ¥.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

591. Also, petition of secretary, Parent- 
Teachers’ Association of Public School 34, 
Queens Village, N. Y., relative to supporting 
antismuggling bill, H. R. 4544; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


Frinvay, Fesruary 22, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thursday, January 
10, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our fathers’ God, we lift to Thee grate- 
ful hearts for the national heritage that 
has come down to us, bought by other 
toils and by other tears than our own. 
For great character that has been woven 
into the fabric of the Republic, blessed 
be Thy name. Especially do we give 
Thee thanks for the unselfish service 
and the stainless record of that coura- 
geous leader whose crystal spirit, purity 
of integrity, and calm sword were Thy 
instruments in laying the foundations 
of our state. As on this his natal day 
we cherish his deeds and recall his fare- 
well warning words, O God of hosts, lest 
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we forget, repeat in us in these testing 
days the undimmed faith which shone 
on his anxious countenance, lifted in 
an agony of prayer from crimsoned 
ground where patriots bled. 

As in these tragic days Washington’s 
spiritual sons are dying for his creed 
and ours on Korea’s frozen fields, hold 
us fast to our high trust; drive us to 
our knees for the inner strength which 
steadied him whose name we reverence 
this day. We ask it in the name of the 
Lord whom he adored. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFar.anp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
February 21, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution 
(H, J. Res. 387) changing the name of 
the Blue Ridge Parkway to the Robert 
L. Doughton Parkway, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S.529. An act for the relief of Humayag 


Dildilian and his daughter, Lucy Dildilian; 
and 

5. 1244. An act to amend the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950 to except the Territory 
of Alaska from certain restrictions upor the 
making of Federal contributions and to 
amend the provisions thereof relating to the 
taking of oaths by certain civil defense 
personnel, 


READING OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum cal] be rescinded and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
suspended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Under the order previously made, the 
Chair recognizes the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore] to read the 
Farewell Address of George Washington. 

Mr. PASTORE advanced to the desk 
and said: 

Mr. President, at the outset I wish to 
say to the distinguished Vice President 
that I consider it a privilege to be allowed 
to read to the Senate Washington’s Fare- 
well Address. I wish to say, also, that, 
whether by chance or not, it comes at a 
very pleasant time for me, because the 
galleries of the Senate are visited today 
by about 40 young people from my State 
who are in Washington under the aus- 
pices of the World Affairs Council. With 
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the indulgence of the Chair, I should like 
to ask that the Chair may allow them 
to stand so that the Members of the Sen- 
ate may look upon these fine examples 
of young, wholesome, alert, intelligent, 
and interested young Americans. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unless there 
is objection, the Chair suggests that the 
group rise so that the Senators may see 
and greet them. 

{The group rose in their places in the 
gallery and were greeted by applause.] 

Thereupon Mr. Pastore read the Fare- 
well Address, as follows: 


To the people of the United States: 

FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS: The 
period for a new election of a citizen to 
administer the executive government of 
the United States being not far distant, 
and the time actually arrived when your 
thoughts must be employed in desig- 
nating the person who is to be clothed 
with that important trust, it appears to 
me proper, especially as it may conduce 
to a more distinct expression of the 
public voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed, to 
decline being considered among the 
number of those, out of whom a choice 
is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me 
the justice to be assured, that this reso- 
lution has not been taken, without a 
strict regard to all the considerations 
appertaining to the relation which binds 
a dutiful citizen to his country; and that, 
in withdrawing the tender of service 
which silence in my situation might 
imply, I am influenced by no diminution 
of zeal for your future interest; no defi- 
ciency of grateful respect for your past 
kindness; but am supported by a full 
conviction that the step is compatible 
with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance 
hitherto in the office to which your suf- 
frages have twice called me, have been 
a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the 
opinion of duty, and to a deference for 
what appeared to be your desire. I con- 
stantly hoped that it would have been 
much earlier in my power, consistently 
with motives which I was not at liberty 
to disregard, to return to that retirement 
from which I had been reluctantly 
drawn. The strength of my inclination 
to do this, previous to the last election, 
had even led to the preparation of an 
address to declare it to you; but mature 
reflection on the then perplexed and 
critical posture of our affairs with for- 
eign nations, and the unanimous advice 
of persons entitled to my confidence, 
impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your con- 
cerns, external as well as internal, no 
longer renders the pursuit of inclination 
incompatible with the sentiment of duty 
or propriety; and am persuaded, what- 
ever partiality may be retained for my 
services, that in the present circum- 
stances of our country, you will not 
disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first 
undertook the arduous trust, were ex- 
plained on the proper occasion. In the 
discharge of this trust, I will only say 
that I have, with good intentions, con- 
tributed towards the organization and 
administration of the government, the 


best exertions of which a very fallible 
judgment was capable. Not unconscious 
in the outset, of the inferiority of my 
qualifications, experience, in my own 
eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes of 
others, has strengthened the motives to 
diffidence of myself; and, every day, the 
increasing weight of years admonishes 
me more and more, that the shade of 
retirement is as necessary to me as it 
will be welcome. Satisfied that if any 
circumstances have given peculiar value 
to my services they were temporary, I 
have the consolation to believe that, 
while choice and prudence invite me to 
quit the political scene, patriotism does 
not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment 
which is to terminate the career of my 
political life, my feelings do not permit 
me to suspend the deep acknowledgment 
of that debt of gratitude which I cwe to 
my beloved country, fcr the many honors 
it has conferred upon me; still more for 
the steadfast confidence with which it 
has supported me; and for the oppor- 


‘tunities I have thence enjoyed of mani- 


festing my inviclable attachment, by 
services faithful and persevering, though 
in usefulness unequal to my zeal. If 
benefits have resulted to our country 
from these services, let it always ke re- 
membered to your praise, and as an in- 
structive example in our annals, that 
under circumstances in which the pas- 
sions, agitated in every direction, were 
liable to mislead amidst appearances 
sometimes dubious, vicissitudes cf for- 
tune often discouraging—in situations 
in which not unfrequentiy, want of suc- 
cess has countenanced the spirit of 
criticism,—the constancy cf your support 
was the essential prep of the efforts, and 
a guarantee of the plans, by which they 
were effected. Prcfcundly penetrated 
with this idea, I shall carry it with me 
to my grave, as a strong incitement to 
unceasing vows that heaven may con- 
tinue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence—that your union and broth- 
erly affection may ke perpetual—that 
the free constituticn, which is the work 
of your hands, may be sacredly main- 
tained—that its administration in every 
department may be stamped with wisdom 
and virtue—that, in fine, the happiness 
cf the pecple of these states, under the 
auspices of liberty, may be made com- 
plete by so careful a preservation, and 
So prudent a use of this blessing, as will 
acquire to them the glory of recommend- 
ing it to the applause, the affection and 
adeption of every nation which is yet a 
stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. Buta 
solicitude for your welfare, which cannot 
end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, 

irge me, cn an cccasion like the present, 
to offer to your solemn contemplation, 
and to recommend to your frequent re- 
view, some sentiments which are the re- 
sult of much reflection, of no inconsider- 
able cbservation, and which appear to me 
all important to the permanency of your 
felicity asa people. These will be offered 
to you with the more freedom, as you 
can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can 
possibly have no personal motive to bias 
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his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an en- 
couragement to it, your indulgent recep- 
tion of my sentiments on a former and 
not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with 
every ligament of your hearts, no recom- 
mendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which consti- 

tutes you one people, is also now dear to 
you. It is justly so; for it is a main 
pillar in the edifice of your real inde- 
pendence; the support of your tranquil- 
ity at home; your peace abroad; of your 
safety; of your prosperity; of that very 
liberty which you so highly prize. But 
as it is easy to foresee that, from differ- 
ent causes and from different quarters 
much pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed, to weaken in your minds the 
conviction of this truth, as this is the 
point in your political fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and ex- 
ternal enemies will be most constantly 
and actively (though often covertly and 
insidiously) directed; it is of infinite 
moment, that you should properly esti- 
ma<e the immense value of your national 
union to your collective and individual 
happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual, and immovable attach- 
ment to it; accustoming yourselves to 
think and speak of it as the palladium 
of ycur political safety and prosperity; 
watching for its preservation with jeal- 
ous anxiety; discountenancing whatever 
may suggest even a suspicion that it can, 
in any event, be abandoned; and indig- 
nantly frowning upon the first dawning 
of every attempt to alienate any portion 
cf our country from the rest, or to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts. 
' For this you have every inducement 
of sympathy and interest. Citizens by 
birth, or choice, of a common country, 
that country has a right to concentrate 
your affections. The name of American, 
which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just pride 
of patriotism, more than any appellation 
derived from local discriminations. 
With slight shades of difference, you have 
the same religion, manners, habits, and 
political principles. You have, inacom- 
mon cause, fought and triumphed to- 
gether; the independence and liberty you 
possess, are the work of joint counsels, 
and joint efforts, of common dangers, 
suffering and successes. 

But these considerations, however pow- 
erfully they addressed themselves to your 
sensibility, are greatly outweighed by 
those which apply more immediately to 
your interest.—Here, every portion of our 
country finds the most commanding mo- 
tives for carefully guarding and preserv- 
ing the union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained inter- 
course with the south, protected by the 
equal laws of a common government, 
finds in the productions of the latter, 
great additional resources of maritime 
and commercial enterprise, and precious 
materials of manufacturing industry. — 
The south in the same intercourse, bene- 
fiting by the same agency of the north, 
sees its agriculture grow and its com- 
merce expand. Turning partly into its 
own channels the seamen of the north, 
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it finds its particular navigation invigor- 
ated; and while it contributes, in differ- 
ent ways, to nourish and increase the 
general mass of the national navigation, 
it looks forward to the protection of a 
maritime strength, to which itself is un- 
equally adapted. The east, in a like in- 
tercourse with the west, already finds, 
and in the progressive improvement of 
interior communications by land and 
water, will more and more find a valuable 
vent for the commodities which it brings 
from abroad, or manufactures at home. 
The west derives from the east supplies 
requisite to its growth and comfort—and 
what is perhaps of still greater conse- 
quence, it must of necessity owe the se- 
cure enjoyment of indispensable outlets 
for its own productions, to the weight, 
influence, and the future maritime 
strength of the Atlantic side of the 
Union, directed by an indissoluble com- 
munity of interest as one nation. Any 
other tenure by which the west can hold 
this essential advantage, whether de- 
rived from its own separate strength; or 
from an apostate and unnatural con- 
nection with any foreign power, must be 
intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our country 
thus feels an immediate and particular 
interest in union, all the parts com- 
bined cannot fail to find in the united 
mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external dan- 
ger, a less frequent interruption of their 
peace by foreign nations; and, what is 
of inestimable value, they must derive 
from union, an exemption from those 
broils and wars between themselves, 
which so frequently afflict neighboring 
countries not tied together by the same 
government; which their own rivalship 
alone would be sufiicient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attach- 
ments, and intrigues, would stimulate 
and embitter. Hence likewise, they will 
avoid the necessity of those overgrown 
military establishments, which under any 
form of government are inauspicious to 
liberty, and which are to be regarded as 
particularly hostile to republican liberty. 
In this sense it is, that your union ought 
to be considered as a main prop of your 
liberty, and that the love of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation 
of the other. 

These considerations speak a persua- 
sive language to every reflecting and 
virtuous mind and exhibit the continu- 
ance of the union as a primary object 
of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt 
whether a common government can em- 
brace so large a sphere? let experience 
solve it. To listen to mere speculation in 
such a case were criminal. We are au- 
thorized to hope that a proper organiza- 
tion of the whole, with the auxiliary 
agency of governments for the respec- 
tive subdivisions, will afford a happy 
issue to the experiment. It is well worth 
a fair and full experiment. With such 
powerful and obvious motives to union, 
affecting all parts of our country, while 
experience shall not have demonstrated 
its impracticability, there will always be 
reason to distrust the patriotism of those 
who, in any quarter, may endeavor to 
weaken its hands, 
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In contemplating the causes which 
may disturb our Union, it occurs as mat- 
ter of serious concern, that any ground 
should have been furnished for char- 
acterizing parties by geographical dis- 
criminations,—northern and southern— 
Atlantic and western; whence designing 
men may endeavor to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local inter- 
ests and views. One of the expedients 
of party to acquire infiuence within par- 
ticular districts, is to misrepresent the 
opinions and aims of other districts. 
You cannot shield yourselves too much 
against the jealousies and heart burn- 
ings which spring from these misrepre=- 
sentations; they tend to render alien to 
each other those who ought to be bound 
together by fraternal affection. The in- 
habitants of our western country have 
lately had a useful lesson on this head; 
they have seen, in the negotiation by 
the executive, and in the unanimous 
ratification by the senate of the treaty 
with Spain, and in the universal sat- 
isfaction at the event throughout the 
United States, a decisive proof how 
unfounded were the suspicions prop- 
agated among them of a policy in the 
general government and in the Atlantic 
states, unfriendly to their interests in 
regard to the Mississippi. They have 
been witnesses to the formation of two 
treaties, that with Great Britain and that 
with Spain, which secure to them every- 
thing they could desire, in respect to our 
foreign relations, towards confirming 
their prosperity. Will it not be their 
wisdom to rely for the preservation of 
these advantages on the union by which 
they were procured? will they not hence- 
forth be deaf to those advisers, if such 
they are, who would sever them from 
their brethren and connect them with 
aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of 
your Union, a government for the whole 
is indispensable. No alliances, however 
strict, between the parts can be an ade- 
quate substitute; they must inevitably 
experience the infractions and interrup- 
tions which al]! alliances, in all times, 
have experienced. Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon 
your first essay, by the adoption of a con- 
stitution of government, better calcu- 
lated than your former, for an intimate 
union, and for the efficacious manage- 
ment of your common concerns. This 
government, the offspring of our own 
choice, uninfluenced and  unawed, 
adopted upon full investigation and ma- 
ture deliberation, completely free in its 
principles, in the distribution of its pow- 
ers, uniting security with energy, and 
mainiaining within itself a provision for 
its own amendment, has a just claim to 
your confidence and your support. Re- 
spect for its authority, compliance with 
its laws, acquiescence in its measures, 
are duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of true liberty. The basis of our 
political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their consti- 
tutions of government.—But the consti- 
tution which at any time exists, until 
changed by an explicit and authentic act 
of the whole people, is sacredly obliga- 
tory upon all. The very idea of the 
pow2r, and the right of the people to 
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establish government, presuppose the 
cuty of every individual to obey the 
established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the 
laws, all combinations and associations 
under whatever plausible character, with 
the real design to direct, control, coun- 
teract, or awe the regular deliberations 
and action of the constituted authorities, 
are destructive of this fundamental 
principle, and of fatal tendency.—They 
serve to organize faction, to give it an 
artificial and extraordinary force, to put 
in the place of the delegated will of the 
nation the will of party, often a small 
but artful and enterprising minority of 
the community; and, according to the 
alternate triumphs of different parties, 
to make the public administration the 
mirror of the ill concerted and incongru- 
ous projects of action, rather than the 
organ of consistent and wholesome plans 
digested by common councils, and modi- 
fied by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations 
of the above description may now and 
then answer popular ends, they are 
likely, in the course of time and things, to 
become potent engines, by which cun- 
ning, ambitious, and unprincipled men, 
will be enabled to subvert the power of 
the people, and to usurp for themselves 
the reins of government; destroying 
afterwards the very engines which have 
lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your gov- 
ernment and the permanency of your 
present happy state, it is requisite, not 
only that you steadily discountenance 
irregular opposition to its acknowledged 
authority, but also that you resist with 
care the spirit of innovation upon its 
principles, however specious the pretext. 
One method of assault may be to effect, 
in the forms of the constitution, altera- 
tions which will impair the energy of the 
system; and thus to undermine what 
cannot be directly overthrown. In all the 
changes to which you may be involved, 
remember that time and habit are at 
least as necessary to fix the true charac- 
ter of governments, as of other human 
institutions :—that experience is the sur- 
est standard by which to test the real 
tendency of the existing constitution of a 
country :—that facility in changes, upon 
the credit of mere hypothesis and opin- 
ion, exposes to perpetual change from 
the endless variety of hypothesis and 
opinion: and remember, especially, that 
for the efficient management of your 
common interests in a country so exten- 
sive aS ours, a government of as much 
vigor as is consistent with the perfect 
security of liberty is indispensable. Lib- 
erty itself will find in such a government, 
with powers properly distributed and ad- 
justed, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, 
little else than a name, where the gov- 
ernment is too feeble to withstand the 
enterprises of faction, to confine each 
member of the society within the limits 
prescribed by the laws, and to maintain 
all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment 
of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the 
danger of parties in the state, with par- 
ticular references to the founding them 
on geographical discrimination. Let me 
now take a more comprehensive view, 
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and warn you in the most solemn man- 
ner against the baneful effects of the 
spirit cf party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is insepara- 
ble from our nature, having its root in 
the strongest passions of the human 
mind.—I¢t exists under different shapes in 
all governments, more or less stifled, con- 
trolled, or repressed; but in those of the 
populer form it is seen in its greatest 
rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one fac- 

‘on over another, sharpened by the spirit 
of rcvenge natural to party dissension, 
which in different ages and countries has 
pernctrated the most horrid enormities, 
is itcclf a frightful despotism. But this 
leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders 
and miseries which result, gradually in- 
cline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and, sooner or later, the chief 
of some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purpose of 
his own elevation on the ruins of public 
liberty. 

Without locking forward to an extrem- 
ity of this kind, (which nevertheless 
ought not to be entirely out of sight) the 
commen and continual mischiefs of the 
spirit cr party are sufficient to make it 
the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public 
councils, and enfeeble the public admin- 
istration. It agitates the community 
with ill founded jeaiousies and false 
alarms; kindles the animosity cf one part 
against ancther; foments occasional riot 
and insurrection. It opens the door to 
foreign influence and corruption, which 
finds a facilitated access to the govern- 
ment itself through the channels of party 
passions. Thus the policy and the will of 
one country are subjected to the policy 
and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free 
countries are useful checks upon the 
administration of the government, and 
serve to keep alive the spirit. of liberty. 
This within certain limits is prokably 
true; and in governments of a mo- 
narchial cast, patrictism may lock with 
indulgence, if not with favor, upcen the 
spirit of party. But in those of the popu- 
lar character, in governments purely 
elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged, 
From their natural tendency, it is certain 
there will always be enough of that spirit 
for every salutary purpose. And there 
being constant danger of excess, the 
effort ought to be, by force of public 
opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A 
fire not to be quenched, it demands a 
uniform vigilance to prevent it eursting 
into a flame, lest instead of warming, it 
should consume. 

It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should in- 
spire caution in those intrusted with its 
administration, to confine themselves 
within their respective constitutional 
spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department, to encroach 
upon another. The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of 
all the departments in one, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of government, 
areal despotism. A just estimate of that 
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love of power and proneness to abuse it 
which predominate in the human heart, 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of 
this position. The necessity of reciprocal 
checks in the exercise of political power, 
by dividing and distributing it into differ- 
ent depositories, and constituting each 
the guardian of the public weal against 
invasion of the others, has been evinced 
by experiments ancient and modern; 
some of them in our country and under 
our own eyes.—To preserve them must be 
as necessary as to institute them. If, in 
the opinion of the people, the distribu- 
tion or modification of the ccnstitutional 
powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the 
way which the constitution designates.— 
But let there be no change by usurpation; 
for though this, in one instance, may be 
the instrument of good, it is the custom. 
ary weapon by which free governments 
are destroyed. The precedent must 
always greatly overbalance in permanent 
evil any partial or transient benefit 
which the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, equally 
with the pious man, ought to respect and 
to cherish them. A volume cculd not 
trace all their connections with private 
and public felicity. Let it simply be 
asked, where is the security for property, 
for reputation, for life, if the sense cf 
religious obligation desert the caths 
which are the instruments of investiga- 
tion in courts of justice? And let us with 
caution indulge the suppesition that 
morality can be maintained without re- 
ligion. Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of refined education en 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect, that 
national morality can prevail in exclu- 
sion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue cr 
morality is a necessary spring cf popular 
government. The rule, indeed extends 
with more cr less force to every species 
of free governmert. Who that is a sin- 
cere friend to it can leck with indiffer- 
ence upon atiempts to shake the founda. 
tion of the fabric? 

Promcte, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion cf knowledge. In prepcrition 
as the structure cf a government gives 
force to public cpinion, it should be 
enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible, avciding occasions 
of expense by cultivating peace, but re- 
membering, also, that timely disburse- 
menis, to prepare for danger, frequently 
prevent much greater disbursements to 
repel it; avoiding likewise the accumu- 
lation of debt, not only by shunning oc- 
casions cf expense, but by vigorous excr= 
tions, in time of peace, to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing 
upen posterity the burden which we 
ourselves ought to bear, The execution 
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of these maxims belongs to your repre- 
sentatives, but it is necessary that public 
opinion should cooperate. To facilitate 
to them the performance of their duty, it 
is essential that you should practically 
bear in mind, that towards the payment 
of debts there must be revenue; that to 
have revenue there must be taxes, that 
no taxes can be devised which are not 
more or less inconvenient and unpleas- 
ant; that the intrinsic embarrassment 
inseparable from the selection of the 
proper object (which is always a chcice 
of difficulties,) ought to be a decisive mo- 
tive for a candid construction of the con- 
duct of the government in making it, 
and for a spirit of acquiescence in the 
measures for obtaining revenue, which 
the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 

Cbserve good faith and justice towards 
all nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct, and can it be that good 
policy dees not equally enjoin it? It will 
be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at 
no distant period, a great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example cf a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence. 
Who can doubt but, in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan 
weuld richly repay any temporary ad- 
vantages which might ke lost by a steady 
adherence to it; can it be that Provi- 
dence has net connected the permanent 
felicity of a naticn with its virtue? The 
experiment, at least is recommended by 
every sentiment which ennobles human 
nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible 
by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, noth- 
ing is more essential than that perma- 
nent, inveterate antipathies against par- 
ticular natisns and passionate attach- 
ments for cthers, should be excluded; 
and that in place cf them, just and ami- 
cable feelings towards all should be cul- 
tivated. The nation which indulges to- 
wards ancther an habitual hatred, or an 
habitual fondness, is in some degree a 
slave. It is a slave to its animosity or 
to its affection, either of which is suffi- 
cient to lead it astray from its duty and 
its interest. Antipathy in one nation 
against ancther disposes each more 
readily to cffer insult and injury, to lay 
hold cf slight causes of umbrage, and to 
be haughty and intractable when acci- 
dental or trifling occasions of dispute 
cccur. Hence, frequent collisions, ob- 
stinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. 
The nation, prompted by ill will and re- 
sentment, sometimes impels to war the 
government, contrary to the best calcu- 
lations cf policy. The government some- 
times participates in the national pro- 
pensity, and adopts through passion 
what reason would reject; at other times, 
it makes the animosity of the nation sub- 
servient to projects of hostility, insti- 
gated by pride, ambition, and other sin- 
ister and pernicious motives. The peace 
often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of 
nations, has been the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment 
of one nation for another produces a 
variety of evils. Sympathy for the fa- 
vorite nation, facilitating the illusion of 
an imaginary common interest, in cases 
where no real common interest exists, 
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and infusing into one the enmities of 
the other, betrays the former into a par- 
ticipation in the quarrels and wars of 
the latter, without adequate inducements 
or justifications. It leads also to con- 
cessions, to the favorite nation, of privi- 
leges denied to others, which is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions, by unnecessary parting 
with what ought to have been retained, 
and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a 
disposition to retaliate in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are with- 
held; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted 
or deluded citizens who devote them- 
selves to the favorite nation, facility to 
betray or sacrifice the interests of their 
own country, without odium, sometimes 
even with popularity; gilding with the 
appearances of a virtuous sense of obli- 

ation, a commendable deference for 
public opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
public good, the base or foolish compli- 
ances of ambition, corruption, or infat- 
uation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in 
innumerable ways, such attachments are 
particularly alarming to the truly en- 
lightened and independent patriot. How 
many opportunities do they afford to 
tamper with domestic factions, to prac- 
tice the arts of seduction, to mislead 
public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils!—Such an attachment of 
a small or weak, towards a great and 
powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence, (I conjure you to believe me 
fellow citizens,) the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake; 
since history and experience prove, that 
foreign influence is one of the most bane- 
ful foes of republican government. But 
that jealousy, to ke useful, must be im- 
partial, else it becomes the instrument of 
the very influence to be avoided, instead 
of a defense against it. Excessive par- 
tiality for one foreign nation and ex- 
cessive dislike for another, cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only 
on one side, and serve to veil and even 
second the arts of influence on the other. 
Real patriots, who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite, are liable to be- 
come suspected and odius; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
confidence of the people, to surrender 
their interest. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign nations, is, in extending 
our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connection as 
possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith:—Here let 
us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote 
relation. Hence, she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be 
unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by 
artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics, or the ordinary combina- 
tions and collusions of her friendships or 
enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation 
invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
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ferent course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient government, the period 
is not far off when we may defy material 
injury from external annoyance; when 
we may take such an attitude as will 
cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve upon, to be scrupulously respect- 
ed; when belligerent nations, under the 
impossibility of making acquisitions upon 
us, will not lightly hazard the giving us 
provocation, when we may choose peace 
or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so 
peculiar a situation? Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by 
interweaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliance with any portion of 
the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we 
are now at liberty to do it; for let me not 
be understood as capable of patronizing 
infidelity to existing engagements. I 
hold the maxim no less applicable to 
public than private affairs, that honesty 
is always the best policy. I repeat it, 
therefore, let those engagements be ob- 
served in their genuine sense. But in 
my opinion, it is unnecessary, and would 
be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves 
by suitable establishments, on a re- 
spectable defensive posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for 
extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse 
with all nations, are recommended by 
policy, humanity, and interest. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an 
equal and impartial hand; neither seek- 
ing nor granting exclusive favors or pref- 
erences; consulting the natural course of 
things; diffusing and diversifying by 
gentle means the streams of commerce, 
but forcing nothing; establishing with 
powers so disposed, in order to give trade 
a stable course, to define the rights of 
our merchants, and to enable the gov- 
ernment to support them, conventional 
rules of intercourse, the best that present 
circumstances and mutual opinion will 
permit, but temporary, and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or varied as 
experience and circumstances shall dic- 
tate; constantly keeping in view, that it 
is folly in one nation to look for disin- 
terested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independ- 
ence for whatever it may accept under 
that character; that by such acceptance, 
it may place itself in the condition of 
having given equivalents for nominal 
favors, and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more. There 
can be no greater error than to expect, 
or calculate upon real favors from na- 
tion to nation. It is an illusion which 
experience musi cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you my countrymen, 
these counsels of an old and affectionate 
friend, I dare not hope they will make 
the strong and lasting impression I could 
wish; that they will control the usual 
current of the passions, or prevent 
our nation from running the course 
which has hitherto marked the destiny 
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of nations, but if I may even flatter 
myself that they may be productive of 
some partial benefit, some occasional 
good; that they may now and then recur 
to moderate the fury of party spirit, to 
warn against the mischiefs of foreign 
intrigue, to guard against the impostures 
of pretended patriotism; this hope will 
be a full recompense for the solicitude 
for your welfare by which they have been 
dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official 
duties, I have been guided by the prin- 
ciples which have been delineated, the 
public records and other evidences of my 
conduct must witness to you and to the 
world. To myself, the assurance of my 
own conscience is, that I have, at least, 
believed myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war 
in Europe; my proclamation of the 22d 
of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, and 
by that of your representatives in both 
houses of congress, the spirit of that 
measure has continually governed me, 
uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or 
divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the 
aid. of the best lights I could obtain, I 
was well satisfied that our country, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
had a right to take, and was bound in 
duty and interest, to take a neutral posi- 
tion. Having taken it, I determined, as 
far as should depend upon me, to main- 
tain it with moderation, perseverance 
and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the 
right to hold this conduct, it is not neces- 
sary on this occasion to detail. I will only 
observe that, according to my under- 
standing of the matter, that right, so far 
from being denied by any of the bel- 
ligerent powers, has been virtually 
admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct 
may be inferred, without any thing more, 
from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in 
cases in which it is free to act, to main- 
tain inviolate the relations of peace and 
amity towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for ob- 
serving that conduct will best be referred 
to your own reflections and experience. 
With me a predominant motive has been 
to endeavor to gain time to our country 
to settle and mature its yet recent insti- 
tutions, and to progress, without inter- 
ruption, to that degree of strength, and 
consistency which is necessary to give it, 
humanly speaking, the command of its 
own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of 
my administration, I am unconscious of 
intentional error, I am nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects not to think it 
probable that I may have committed 
many errors. Whatever they may be, I 
fervently beseech the Almighty to avert 
or mitigate the evils to which they may 

end, Ishallalso carry with me the hope 
that my country will never cease to view 
them with indulgence; and that, after 
forty-five years of my life dedicated to its 
service, with an upright zeal, the faults 
of incompetent abilities will be consigned 
to oblivion, as myself must soon be to 
the mansions of rest. 
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Relying on its kindness in this as in 
other things, and actuated by that fer- 
vent love towards it, which is so natural 
to a man who views in it the native soil 
of himself and his progenitors for several 
generations; I anticipate with pleasing 
expectation that retreat in which I 
promise myself to realize without alloy, 
the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in 
the midst of my fellow citizens, the be- 
nign influence of good laws under a free 
government—the ever favorite object of 
my heart, and the happy reward, as I 
trust, of our mutual cares, labors and 
dangers. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 

UNITED STATES, 

17th September, 1796. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the minority, I wish to take 
this opportunity to commend the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. Pastore) for his very able 
rendition of Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress. 

Mr. Mc*®ARLAND. Mr. President, I 
join in the commendation of the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 


APPOINTMENT OF ELLIS S. STONE AS 
MEMBER OF FEDERAL RECORDS COUN- 
CIL 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to 
section 504 of the Federal Records Act 
of 1950 (64 Stat. 578), the Chair appoints 
Ellis S. Stone as a member of the Fed- 
eral Records Council, to serve as a rep- 
resentative of the legislative branch, 


vice E. R. Ballinger, retired. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to transact routine business, 
without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

8.2716. A bill for the relief of Frank K. 

Young; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANGER: 

8S. 2717. A bill for the relief of Abdul 
Hassim, Abdul Tahid, and Moklisur Rah- 
man; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 387) 
changing the name of the Blue Ridge 
Parkway to the “Robert L. Doughton 
Parkway,” was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix, as follows: 

By Mr. LANGER: 

Letter addressed to him by E. W. Doherty, 

publisher of the Herald, Killdeer, N. Dak., 
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relative to Senate bill 2563, dealing with 
certain mineral interests in lands in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana, and 
his reply thereto. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

Editorial entitled “The Forty-ninth State?” 
published in the Washington News of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1952. 

By Mr. THYE: 

Article entitled “Now About Eggs,” writ- 
ten by Cedric Adams and published in the 
Minneapolis Star of February 18, 1952. 

Article entitled “Farm Income Up But 
Profits Sag,” published in the Washington 
Post of February 22, 1952. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

A letter written by Neckyoke Jones, pub- 
lished in the South Dakota Stockgrower of 
February 15, 1952. 


THE RIDDLE OF MRS. TRUMAN 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the body of the Recorp in full one of 
the finest articles which I have ever had 
the pleasure of reading. It deals with 
a lady for whom I believe every Senator 
has the deepest respect and warmest 
admiration. This masterpiece of truth 
is entitled “The Riddle of Mrs. Truman,” 
and is written by.one of the ablest, dis- 
tinguished, and outstanding writers of 
America, Helen Worden Erskine, the 
widow of the late John Erskine. I par- 
ticularly call to your attention the sim- 
plicity and delightful charm and skill- 
ful analysis of this author. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE Rippize or Mrs. Truman 
(By Helen Worden Erckine) 


Mrs. Harry S. Truman is a, mystery to 
the American people. Under other circum- 
stances, that might not matter. It happens, 
however, that we are all directly or indirectly 
influenced by what the wife of the President 
of the United Statcs thinks, says, and does, 
We ought to try to understand her. 

The first lady has deliberately sought ob- 
scurity. But the position she occupies is a 
public position, and she cannot retreat from 
its demands without failing her husband— 
which her pride never would allow her to do. 
She must stay in the picture of the Truman 
administration. She has no choice but to 
play her part in it as long as it lasts. 

Just how long it will last depends on sev- 
eral factors—the wil! of the American people, 
of course, and on Mr. Truman’s own decision 
to run or not to run. But that decision in 
turn will be heavily swayed by his wife. Peo- 
ple close to her say that she has not wanted 
him to try again for the Presidency, that 
she has wavered only because powerful forces 
are pushing him into an active role in this 
year’s campaign, on the plea that his party 
has no substitute for him. She is a loyal 
Democrat. 

Friends also call attention to a minor but 
significant detail—Mrs. Truman’s deep per- 
sonal concern over the renovation of the 
White House, especially the private living 
quarters of the Presidential family. Mrs. 
Truman’s personal suite is being done in 
her favorate shade—amethyst. Her friends 
argue that she is too realistic—and too fru- 
gal—to let Government funds be spent on a 
color scheme which may not appeal to an- 
other first lady if she herself were expecting 
to occupy the suite only through 1952. 

Bess Truman’s obvious distate for public- 
ity since her husband’s accession to the 
White House has made many people overlook 
one fact about her of paramount impor- 
tance: She herself possesses solid political 
savvy. She was Mr. Truman’s close coun- 
selor during his campaign for the Senate in 
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1934. After his victory, she served on his 
senatorial staff. Much of her work was done 
in their own apartment. Senator Truman 
thus described it at the time: “Instead of 
going the social rounds, we finish up the 
office day at home every night. Bessie han- 
dles all of my personal correspondence and 
edits the reports of the Committee on Na- 
tional defense (the celebrated Truman war 
investigating committee). Not one of those 
reports has been issued without going 
through her hands.” 

Her role as political helpmeet continued 
through his 83-day Vice Presidency; and 
since he succeeded Roosevelt, she has been 
in on every imnortant issue. The day Harry 
Truman took over as President, he declared: 
“I beg you to pray for me.” The phrase, 
insiders say, originated with his wife. Dur- 
ing the 1948 campaign she accompanied him 
as he stumped the country. They put on a 
little routine at every whistle stop. Whether 
early morning or late night, at each station 
they would appear together on the rear plat- 
form of their private car; he would deliver a 
few words, point to Mrs. Truman, and say: 
“My boss.” Newsmen told of seeing her 
sitting at a window of the train busily blue- 
penciling her husband’s speeches. 

In one of her rare concessions to the 
curiosity of news writers, the first lady her- 
self has said: “I have been in politics for 
more than 25 years.” This was in written 
answer to a series of questions submitted by 
Washington correspondents in 1947. Replies 
to their other queries, given in her firm, flow- 
ing handwriting, at the same time revealed, 
however, that while she is in politics, she is 
in against her will. She wrote: “If I hada 
son, I certainly would not wish to see him 
President.” 

When the Trumans are alone at home, he 
peels off his coat, hangs it on the back of a 
chair, puts his feet up on a desk or table and 
relaxes. She gets out her knitting or sewing. 
Sometimes not a word passes between them 
for an hour; then he begins to talk and she 
listens and advises. He has repeatedly ad- 
mitted that he consults her “on everything.” 

‘Hence her importance in the America of 
today. The President has enormous power, 
and Mrs. Truman shares it. Especially with 
regard to the election next November, the 
people of the United States need to compre- 
hend this man and this woman. 

They are pretty well acquainted with the 
President. His wife, however, is a riddle to 
them. For example, in 1945, when she be- 
came first lady, a mimeographed biography 
of Mrs. Truman was handed out by the 
Women’s Division of the Democratic National 
Committee and it reported that she had been 
a school teacher at one time; and yet, within 
hours, a second communiqué had to be is- 
sued denying that she had ever taught 
school. Thus, even the Democratic publicity 
machine didn’t know much about her. 


“OFFICIAL BIOGRAPHY” TELLS LITTLE 


Virtually all information ever released 
about Mrs. Truman appeared in an “official 
biography” issued by the White House press 
Offices when she became first lady. A brief 
summation, it merely reported that she had 
been born at Independence, Mo., February 13, 
1885, the eldest of the four children and 
only daughter of David Willock Wallace and 
Madge Gates Wallace; that her parents had 
named her Elizabeth Virginia, but that she 
always was called “Bess”; that Harry Truman 
began carrying her books home from school 
when they were in the second grade; that 
they were graduated from high school in 
1901, were married 18 years later, on June 
28, 1919, and that their only child, Mary 
Margaret, was born in 1924. 

The “official biography” also noted that 
Mrs. Truman has always been “a constant 
and devoted companion to her mother.” No 
further information ever has been furnished 
by the White House, and subsequent pub- 
licity releases have mentioned the first lady 
only incidentally. 
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Mrs. Truman’s aversion to popular scrutiny 
has been explained as a desire to lead her 
own life. Still others have insisted that she 
has deliberately refused to be a second 
Eleanor Roosevelt. Whatever the real an- 
swer, the fact is that as a Washington resi- 
dent since 1934, wife of a man increasingly 
in the public eye, her attitude toward her 
place in the spotlight has been unusually 
subdued, especially in contrast to the first 
lady who preceded her. 

At 67 Mrs. Truman is 5 feet 4 inches tall, 
wears a “size 18 let out at the waist” (accord- 
ing to Madame Agasta, her Washington 
dressmaker), and weighs about 155 pounds. 
Quite slender as a young woman, now, if she 
breaks her rigid salt-free diet, she invites 
extra girth. Her profile is fairly classic. She 
has a firm jaw and narrow blue-gray eyes 
which, behind her pince-nez, are ever ap- 
praising. She gives the impression of being 
anxious to be elsewhere. The lines in her 
forehead have been described by a Washing- 
ton society reporter as “in-a-hurry lines.” 

Mrs. Truman can look bored—and often 
does. It seems obvious that she does not 
like to “dress up,” and that she is ill at ease 
among strangers. Small talk doesn’t come 
naturally to her. For one thing, her feet 
hurt her. At one evening function she was 
seen, while in the receiving line, to slip off 
her pumps surreptitiously. But there is 
nothing the matter with her back; she car- 
ries herself like a drum major. 

When she has been really provoked the 
first lady can show her wrath. During the 
Washington stay of her much-publicized 
Tuesday bridge club of Independence she 
took the members to the Shriners’ Circus. 
A clown, eager to amuse the party, stood in 
front of her box and began cutting up. Mrs. 
Truman plainly didn’t like it. When he 
boldly put his hand on her shoulder she 
could stand it no longer. “That’s enough,” 
she blazed. 

As she said this a news photographer 
snapped her picture. 

Another time, while standing in a receiv- 
ing line, she turned abruptly to the hostess, 
pointed to a young woman just entering the 
room, and asked, “Who is that girl?” 

“I’ve never seen her before,” the hostess 
confessed. 

The newcomer proved to be a California 
reporter who hoped to interview Mrs. Tru- 
man. She was asked to leave. 

On the other hand, when Bess Truman 
likes someone, she lets that person know 
she does. 

Of her three brothers—Fred Wallace, the 
youngest, an architect; her second brother, 
George, once road supervisor of Jackson 
County, Mo.; and the eldest brother, Frank, 
2 years her junior—Mrs. Truman is said by 
Independence friends to resemble Frank the 
most. 


THE EMPLOYEE WHO WENT ON SPREES 


For many years Frank Wallace worked as 
superintendent of the local ice plant. One of 
the men at the plant used to go on periodic 
sprees. After one, in which the employee had 
celebrated more than usual, he returned to 
the plant in a belligerent mood. When 
Frank told him to get to work he balked. A 
second time Frank spoke to him. Again he 
refused. Frank said nothing. 

“Don’t you ever feel mad, Frank?” the man 
finally demanded rather sheepishly. 

Frank slowly took off his spectacles and 
laid them down on his desk. “I’m beginning 
to feel such a state of inind coming on me 
now. If you don’t go back to your job this 
minute, I fear I shall really be angry.” 

The man went back to work. 

“And that’s Bess, too,” a neighbor declares, 
“She's just like Frank—got remarkable forti- 
tude of character.” 

During the first months of the Truman 
administration, many casual observers ex- 
pressed sympathy for the first lady in her 
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difficult new role. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, people don’t warm up to her easily. 
Her inability to unbend before strangers 
and her resolute silences do not win friends. 
She rarely gets a hand when she makes a 
public appearance. Mrs. Roosevelt still does. 
So does Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. Mrs. Tru- 
man’s mien suggests to many that she is 
digging her heels in and saying to people, 
“I dare you to like me. I won't admit I 
want you to.” People, in turn, respect her 
integrity and recognize her determination to 
measure up to the requirements of her posi- 
tion, but they do not enthuse about her. 

One possible tip-off to what makes Bess 
tick is her close relationship with her 
mother. She insists on assiduously caring 
for her mother despite the fact that it com- 
plicates her life to a point where another 
woman might blow up. Her brothers have 
repeatedly offered to take Mrs. Wallace. 
Mrs. Truman’s reply has always been, “It's 
a daughter’s duty to look after her mother.” 

Eighty-nine-year-old Mrs. David Willock 
Wallace is known to have opposed her 
daughter’s marriage to Harry Truman, 
Some Missourians, indeed, believe that Mrs, 
Wallace was the grain of sand in Mr. Tru- 
man’s oyster. Had she not functioned as 
an irritant, they say he might never have 
aspired to be more than a county judge. 

Mrs. Wallace shuttles back and forth be- 
tween Independence and Washington with 
her daughter and two maids, Vietta Garr, the 
Truman cook at Independence, and Bluette 
Pannell, a practical nurse. These are the 
Only permanent servants of the Truman 
household. 

In Washington, Mrs. Truman’s domestic 
arrangements are necessarily elaborate. For 
one thing, as first lady she must deal with a 
housekeeper, now Miss Mabel Walker (Mrs. 
Eli Siarrochi in private life). Mrs. Henri- 
etta Nesbitt, who came to Washington with 
the Roosevelts from Hyde Park and was their 
housekeeper in the White House, stayed on 
with the Trumans for a year. Under the 
Roosevelt regime Mrs. Nesbitt had been in 
complete charge of the executive mansion’s 
domestic machinery. She planned the 
menus, did the purchasing, and directed a 
staff of 40 servants. 

Under Mrs. Truman’s direction all orders 
and bills have to be submitted to her. She 
does the paying. If she entertains person- 
ally, she plans for it weeks in advance. Of- 
ficial parties are, of course, run either by 
the White House social staff or, when proto- 
col is involved, the State Department. 

According to Mrs. Nesbitt, both Mrs. 
Roosevelt and Mrs. Truman carefully read 
the menus she submitted daily. Mrs. Roose- 
velt would make notations on the side, such 
as, “The Prime Minister says he never wants 
to see another brussels sprout,” or “The 
President would appreciate Yorkshire pud- 
ding.” Mrs. Truman, however, rarely wrote 
@ line on the menus. 

She did admit to a fondness for fancy des- 
serts, Mrs. Nesbitt recalls. “And how Mar- 
garet loved chocolate ice cream. ‘Keep a 
freezer full of chocolate ice cream for my 
daughter,’ Mrs. Truman would say. ‘She’s 
never had enough.’ Sometimes that child 
would eat four helpings.” 

Aside from praise of the desserts, Mrs. Tru- 
man rarely commented on the White House 
table. Mrs. Nesbitt knew a meal was suc- 
cessful only when Mrs. Truman asked for a 
second helping. 


NOT SO MANY HOUSE GUESTS 

Mrs. Roosevelt would say, “We're having 20 
for dinner tonight,” and 40 would come. “I 
liked that,” Mrs. Nesbitt remarks. “It was 
a test of my ingenuity as a housekeeper. I 
enjoyed being prepared for any such emer- 
gency. About the only house guest Mrs. 
Truman had, outside of her brothers and 
their families and the Independence bridge 
club, was Mrs, Earle Stewart, of New York.” 


February 22 


Mrs. Stewart is the wife of a wealthy elec- 
trical contractor who, as a friend, has been a 
generous contributor to Democratic funds. 

All food sent in to the President and his 
family must be laboratory-tested by the 
Food and Drug Administration. Mrs, Tru- 
man accepts this inconvenience of laboratory 
testing as she does other White House re- 
strictions—without comment. But her nos- 
talgia for more direct contact with house- 
wifely chores was revealed recently when she 
and Mrs. Estes Kefauver, wife of the Senator 
from Tennessee, sat next to each other at a 
luncheon, As coffee was being served Mrs. 
Kefauver remarked, “My husband and our 
four children won’t eat tonight if I don’t 
dash from here to market.” 

Mrs. Truman looked wistful. “You don’t 
know how lucky you are to be able to do your 
own marketing, Mrs, Kefauver. Everything 
is done for me.” 

She has 25 servants to “do for her” at Blair 
House—about the same as at the White 
House—including footmen, porters, upstairs 
and downstairs maids, laundresses, kitchen 
helpers, and three cooks. Mrs. Truman has 
no personal maid. The successor to Mrs. 
Nesbitt, Miss Mabel Walker, is a lady with 
such a passion for anonymity that her name 
is rarely mentioned in the Washington press 
and hardly ever spoken above a whisper by 
her subordinates. Mrs. Truman is supposed 
to have chosen her because “she keeps her 
mouth shut.” 

Mrs. James M. Helm is Mrs. Truman’s so- 
cial secretary, as she was that of the second 
Mrs. Woodrow Wilson and Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. An admiral’s daughter and an 
admiral’s widow, to her has fallen the task 
of substituting for Mrs. Truman at so-called 
press conferences. The first lady’s personal 
secretary is Miss Reathel M. Odum, of Ben- 
ton, Ill., a stand-by in the Truman ménage, 
who worked in the President’s office when he 
was Senator. 

The first lady is out of bed by 7a.m. “Not 
because Mama wante to be,” Margaret once 
explained, “but because Papa is an early 
riser.” According to a relative who has been 
& White House visitor, Mrs. Truman and the 
President discuss their plans for the day over 
the breakfast table. If he is to make a 
speech, she acts as sounding board and critic, 
listening and commenting with sharp po- 
litical perception. 

She’s particularly sensitive about possi- 
ble reaction from the South. Mrs. Truman 
cares about her southern connections. 
When a news story stressed her New Eng- 
land ancestry, she objected. Her mother’s 
grandfather, George W. Gates, was born in 
Lunenburg, Vt., but her father’s ancestors, 
the Wallaces, were Kentuckians, having mi- 
grated from Campbellsville, Ky., to Jackson 
County, Mo., in 1833. In Independence, Mrs. 
Truman is an honorary member of the local 
United Daughters of the Confederacy. 

Following breakfast the first lady settles 
down in her private sitting room to read, 
answer her personal mail, and discuss the 
meals with Miss Walker. Then, likely as 
not, she calls for her car and goes off for 
some public appearance—a chore she never 
really looks forward to. During the course 
of the year, she receives endless delegations, 
ranging from the Girl Scouts to the Sal- 
vation Army, and countless women’s club 
group. She must go through, what is for 
her, the ordeal of saying a few words in 
public. 

And an ordeal it apparently is. Aware of 
the effects of making a misstep, conscious 
of the attacks on Mrs. Roosevelt, she is 
plainly determined not to draw that sort of 
fire, and seems to suffer only as an extremely 
reserved person can suffer in such situa- 
tions. 

Aside from official parties, her evenings 
are usually spent with the President at Blair 
House. They rarely sit up later than half 
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past ten or eleven. He has said, “I drop off 
to sleep the minute I hit the pillow.” She 
props herself up in bed and reads for an 
hour or so before turning out the light. An 
average of a hundred new books a mogth 
are sent by publishers to the White House 
library. Mrs. Truman makes a pretty good 
stab at reading many of them. 

She has the reputation for being con- 
scientious not only in her reading but her 
studies. She is honorary chairman of the 
White House Spanish class, which has prob- 
ably won more notice than any one other 
project in which she has yet been involved. 
In 1943, Mrs. Clarence Norton Goodwin, in- 
spired by Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s 
good-neighbor policy, picked up the tele- 
phone and dialed the apartment number of 
Senator Truman. Mrs. Truman answered. 

“Would you join a Spanish-Portuguese 
study group to improve Latin-America rela- 
tions?” asked Mrs. Goodwin. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Truman. 

By this same process Mrs. Goodwin as- 
sembled the group which eventually became 
known as the White House Spanish class. 
Among its early members, in addition to 
Mrs. Truman, were Mrs. Hugo Black, wife 
of the Supreme Court Justice; Mrs. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower; Miss Florence King, daughter 
of Admiral and Mrs. Ernest J. King; Mrs. 
William H. Davis, wife of the Chairman of 
the War Labor Board; Mrs. Leverett Salton- 
stall, wife of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts; Mrs. Dean Acheson, and Mrs. George 
Allen. At the start, the women met at the 
various embassies of Latin-American coun- 
tries. When Truman became President, the 
Secret Service suggested that the group con- 
fine sessions to the Blue Room at the White 
House. 


MAKING A SPEECH IN SPANISH 


Before long, Mrs. Truman's ‘hospitality 
charmed representatives of the Latin-Amer- 


ican countries. As a member of the White 
House Spanish class, she heard she was to 
be presented with the Carlos Manuel de 
Cespedes award—the highest Cuban decora- 
tion any foreigner may wear—by Ambassa- 
dor Guillermo Belt. Etiquette demanded a 
response from her. 

“TI never made a speech in English, how can 
I make one in Spanish?” she asked Ramon 
Ramos, professor of the class. 

“Do you want the Ambassador to think 
you haven’t learned any Spanish?” he 
scolded. 

She wrote out a speech; Ramos translated 
it into Spanish. At each class preceding the 
ceremony, she rehearsed it, with each of her 
classmates playing the role of the Ambassa- 
dor. Whenever she faltered, she pleaded to 
be let off; but the professor remained firm. 
The day of the ceremony, Margaret, a good 
Spanish student, also drilled her. “Margaret 
says my accent is terrible,” Mrs. Truman 
told friends, “but I’m going through with it.” 

“Mrs. Truman will live in history because 
of her sponsorship of this wonderful Latin- 
American project,” said Mrs. Goodwin. “I’m 
making her famous.” 

When Mrs. Truman heard this, she smiled 
slightly. “I’d say I was making Gussie 
Goodwin famous.” 

Though she no longer participates in the 
classes, on state occasions she wears the 
Cuban decoration—a brilliantly colored 
enamel-cn-gold star attached to a long blue, 
crimson, and lavender ribbon—over her left 
shoulder. 

Glamorus clothes played no part in Mrs. 
Truman’s past. A Kansas City woman tells 
this story as an illustration: In the summer 
of 1945, Mrs. Truman stepped into a crowded 
elevator at the Kansas City Women’s City 
Club; she was dressed in a simple seersucker 
suit. As she walked out, a woman behind 
her remarked, “Imagine a President’s wife 
looking like that—wearing seersucker of all 
things.” 
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Mrs. Truman stared at the woman: “And 
why shouldn’t a President’s wife wear seer- 
sucker if she wants to? Why should she 
look different from anyone else?” 

Reporters and photographers agree that 
she is more style-conscious today. One lens- 
man insists that she has developed a differ- 
ent stance: “She slouched in 1945. Now, by 
standing properly, she makes herself appear 
less heavy than she actually is.” 

Much of the first lady’s wardrobe origi- 
nates with Washington’s great couturiére, 
Sicilian-born Madam Agasta, whose other 
customers include such notables as Crown 
Princess Martha of Norway, Mrs. Joseph 
Davies, Lucrezia Bori, Tallulah Bankhead, 
Mrs. Patrick Hurley, Mrs. Perle Mesta, and 
her successor as top capital hostess—Mrs. 
Morris Cafritz. At Madame Agasta’s gold- 
and-white salon on Connecticut Avenue, 
custom-made models come as high as $1,000. 
But if she doesn’t like you, she won’t lift a 
pair of scissors for any price. She likes Mrs. 
Truman. “A sensible woman,” she says, 
“with an eye for values.” 

I mentioned a slate-blue tailored suit 
which I hhd seen the First Lady wear at a 
National Symphony luncheon. 

“I made that suit for Mrs. Truman last 
year,” Madame Agasta recalled. “That black 
felt and velvet hat she was wearing is also 
last year’s—my design. She wants clothes 
that will carry over from one season to the 
next—doesn’t like to see too many unworn 
dresses in her closet. And she never buys a 
dress for which she does not have a special 
need. For example, she wouldn’t order a 
new evening gown for this season until she 
was certain Princess Elizabeth and the Duke 
of Edinburgh were definitely coming to 
Washington. She is strong for quality—paid 
$35 a yard for the cloth of gold used in her 
inaugural gown. It took seven yards, and 
she’s still wearing the dress.” 


MADAME PAYS A COMPLIMENT 


The designer gave as another example of 
the First Lady’s thriftiness a double-duty, 
street-length purple dress. A detachable 
full-length tulle overskirt transforms it into 
a dinner gown. “Mrs. Truman looks well in 
evening clothes,” concluded Madame Agasta. 
“She has nice shoulders and arms.” 

An Independence neighbor, friendly, ex- 
pansive Rachel Whaley, buyer of millinery 
for Chasnoff’s specialty shop in Kansas City, 
is responsible for most of the Bess Truman 
hats. 

Mrs. Truman’s favorite color is blue— 
“Bessie Blue,” the President calls it. She 
also likes shades of purple and gray. But 
black is most popular. “You can wear @ 
black dress again and again,” she has said, 
“and people won’t notice it.” 

In Independence she climbs one flight of 
stairs in the Battery Building to Pearl Wood’s 
beauty parlor, a typical neighborhood hair- 
dressing emporium, with washbasins lined 
up on one side and hair driers opposite. Like 
any other customer, Mrs. Truman sits in a 
chair before a washbasin, while Pearl fastens 
a plastic cape around her neck, tilts her head 
back on the shampooing board, gives her a 
brisk shampoo, then moves her to a dress- 
ing tables for the set; pin curls at the sides, 
wave on top, tighter curls, and a swirl at the 
back. Once again the First Lady shifts— 
this time to a chair beneath the drier. After 
half an hour, a quick comb (she doesn't like 
too much fussing) and she is out. 

In Washington she goes through much the 
same process at Jill’s, a neighborhood beauty 
shop on Connecticut Avenue. Along with 15 
or 20 other women grouped in a folksy circle 
in a big room, she sits unnoticed beneath a 
drier. The customers, principally midile- 
aged married women, discuss the price of 
food and exchange recipes and small talk. 
Few ever appear aware of the First Lady. 

Tony, the present proprietor of the shop, 
reports that Mrs. Truman has been a cus- 
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tomer for 14 years. “We give her a new 
poodle haircut recently,” he said. “She like 
it. Sixteen-fifty permanent, blue rinse, hair 
cut 2 inches all over the head. Suit her 
face.” 

Soon after she had this hairdo, she lunched 
with friends, and one woman greeted her 
with, “Hello, Mary Martin.” 

“You stop,” Mrs. Truman declared. 
enough of that at home.” 

Among her close friends are Mrs. J. Roger 
DeWitt, member of the national board of 
directors of the Girl Scouts and a resident 
of Independence; Mrs. Earle Stewart; and 
Mrs. Lottie Doneghy, of the PEO, a women’s 
organization of 3,074 chapters in 46 States, 
Canada, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

Mrs. Truman is a charter me r of the 
Washington branch and, until hef husband 
became President, was very active in Chap- 
ter S. The PEO Sisterhood, founded in 1269, 
is described as a Greek-letter society similar 
to a sorority. Its purposes are cultural and 
educational, and one of its main beneficiaries 
is Cottey College, an institution for the edu- 
cation and training of girls, at Nevada, Mo. 

The initials PEO have been jokingly in- 
terpreted as meaning “Parents Expect Obe- 
dience” and “Papa’s Evening Out.” The real 
meaning remains a secret. When she gets 
a chance, Mrs. Truman will slip away from 
Blair House, pick up several PEO friends, and 
drive them off to some quiet spot in the 
country for a picnic lunch and a game of 
bridge. 

I met Mrs. Truman recently at a tea dance 
at the Cuban Embassy in Washington given 
for the benefit of a charity of the American 
Newspaper Women’s Club. She carried a 
three-quarter-length black Persian-lamb 
coat, and on her head was a small four- 
cornered turquoise velvet hat. Her dress 
was a plain black crepe. After shaking hands 
with the newspaperwomen who were the hos- 
tesses, she turned to the left of the hall to 
greet Dr. Luis Machado, the Cuban Ambas- 
sador, and his wife. She was followed by 
Mrs. Stewart and Mrs. John Steelman, wife 
of the assistant to the President. All three 
drifted into the drawing room. 

“I am Mrs. John Erskine, Mrs. Truman,” 
I said, holding out my hand. She gripped 
it vigorously. “How do you do, Mrs. Er- 
skine?” And passed me determinedly along 
to Mrs. Steelman. I was not unknown to 
Mrs. Truman. We had already written each 
other three times and literally a dozen or 
more mutual friends had importuned her to 
grant me an interview. 

Shortly after, as the First Lady was taking 
tea in the dining room, Katharine Brooks, of 
the Washington Evening Star, again pre- 
sented me. 

Mrs. Truman said, “I have met Mrs. Er- 
skine.” But she didn’t smile and all the 
while she was edging toward the door. 

“I fell in love with Independence,” I ven- 
turned as an opening conversational wedge. 

“I’m glad you liked it.” By now she was 
at the door. “Goodby,” she said, and was 
gone. In that brief period she gave me the 
impression of a human being standing up to 
life with a stubborn sort of courage—he- 
cause she felt she must. 

One who has known her for years explained 
her apparent brusqueness this way: “Mrs, 
Truman is timid. She suffers agony when 
she has to go out. 

“She is perplexed by her dilemma of being 
the wife of the President of the United 
States. Independent as the day is long, 
original in her views, she has a certain 
amount of philosophy, and is sensitive. That 
makes her shrink from people. Criticism 
depresses her. She feels it acutely. Hang- 
ing over her all the time is fear for her hus- 
band’s personal safety and reputation. Every 
time the phone rings she thinks: Maybe an 
attempted assassination succeeded this time. 
She is a monument to repression, and be- 
cause of this is greatly misunderstood. The 
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more she is misunderstood, the more she 
draws within herself.” 

A few nights after the tea dance I saw 
Mrs. Truman at a Mayflower Hotel dinner 
given in honor of herself and her husband 
by the Women’s National Democratic Club. 
She was tastefully gowned: gray-blue silver 
lamé dress, white orchids, white kid gloves, 
and silver kid evening bag. A diamond 
bracelet sparkled on her right wrist. Her 
wrap was a sable jacket. She appeared more 
at ease—perhaps because she was among 
people she knew. 

MUSICAL EVENINGS AT HOME 

When they are not making appearances 
at such functions, or officially entertaining, 
the Trumans may spend their evenings at 
home listening to records of classical music. 
Both are record collectors. They analyze the 
technique of each virtuoso, often trying out 
half a dozen records of the same composi- 
tion interpreted by different artists. 

Mrs. Truman shares her husband’s admi- 
ration for the United States Marine Corps 
Band. The band plays on an average of four 
or five times a week at Blair House. The 
musicians are behind the palms at Friday 
teas when Mrs. Truman receives various or- 
ganizations. They also play for the dances 
that Margaret gives. None of the bandsmen 
remembers ever seeing Mrs. Truman or the 
President dance. However, according to 
Lt. Col. William F. Santelmann, leader of 
the Marine Corps Band, the First Lady and 
her Fusband aren’t lacking in musical 
rhythm. “You should see them step out,” 
he said, “when we sound the Presidential 
honors, Four Ruffies and a Flourish.” 

Few, outside of special guests at special 
parties, are ever treated to this sight. Talk 
to 10 people on Washington busses or streets, 
and 9 of them will tell you they wouldn’t 
recognize Mrs. Truman if they saw her. 

At Magruder’s, the grocery where much of 
Official Washington markets, the manager, 
George Butt, told me that Mrs. Truman drops 
in about four times a year. “At the very 
start she gave us to understand we were to 
take no notice of her. She wanted to be let 
alone. No fussing. She wanders through 
the store, picks out items—like preserves— 
stands in line, pays her check, and walks 
out. She is rarely recognized.” 

For her travels outside Washington the 
first lady as a rule goes by train. When her 
mother is along, she uses the presidential 
car “U.S. A. 1.” It is armor-plated and has 
bulletproof glass. Leaving Independence, 
she and her mother and the two servants, 
Vietta and Bluette, climb aboard at the little 
railroad station on the edge of town. Their 
car is hooked on to a St. Louis-bound train, 
then shifted in the St. Louis yards to a Wash- 
ington express. The train usually lets them 
oT at Silver Spring, Md. 

But when traveling alone Mrs. Truman 
often rides the regular train. 

Only among friends of long standing is 
she relaxed—and these friends live in Mis- 
souri, not Washington. In Independence 
she can be herself. To its people she is still 
“Miss Bess.” And she is fiercely determined 
to keep this so. Shortly after her husband 
became President she drifted into a local 
store on some errand. Clerks and manager 
began bowing and scraping. She stopped 
short. “None of this nonsense,” she said. 
“I haven’t changed. I’m still Bess Truman, 
of Independence, Mo.” 

She’s at her greatest ease at 219 North 
Delaware Street—her grandfather Gates’ 
Victorian mansion, in which she and Harry 
spent their early married life and where, on 
a Sunday morning in February 1924, Mar- 
garet was born. Technically the house be- 
longs to 89-year-old Mrs. Wallace, but for all 
practical purposes it remains home to Mrs. 

Truman. A few changes have been made 
since her husband became President. A 
white flagpole stands on the front lawn. 
When souvenir hunters began chipping off 
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bits of the house itself, a high wire fence 
was erected. 

Twenty years ago Mrs. Truman was ac- 
quainted with almost every resident of In- 
dependence; today, the circle is smaller, and 
she is not really on intimate terms with 
anybody outside her own household. Her 
friends have mostly been “fenced off” by her 
position, no matter how much she would 
have it otherwise. 

A youthful cousin of the Trumans—Jeanne 
Rogers, an Independence girl now on the staff 
of the Washington Times-Herald—repre- 
sents what has happened again and again. 
Jeanne was invited to visit the family at the 
White House soon after Mr. Truman became 
President. She was a guest for several weeks. 
Later, she wrote some articles about the 
family. The result is that they no longer 
recognize her. She gets “the silent treat- 
ment,” for what the first family obviously 
considers to be her indiscretion. 

But she remains loyal. “I shall always like 
Bess Truman,” she says, “if only for her 
friendliness when I was a kid. She’s a good 
cook when it comes to plain American 
food—no fancy stuff. She bakes delicious 
cookies. We neighborhood children always 
felt free to dig into her cookie jar. And she 
knows her own mind. She’s quite outspoken 
in her views—especially to Harry and Mar- 
garet. Harry doesn’t take a trip or do a 
single thing without consulting her. She 
stays in the background in public. But she 
has plenty to say in private. And, believe me, 
she’s capable of putting her foot down.” 

Sue Gentry, city editor of the Independ- 
ence Examiner, has had a different experi- 
ence. When she came to Washington, she 
was asked to the White House, was given tea 
and cookies, shown through the downstairs 
rooms and told: “This is for your informa- 
tion only, Sue.” Subsequently, Miss Gentry 
was asked to go to New York and tell a na- 
tional radio audience of her visit, but de- 
clined. Mrs. Truman repaid her in neighbor- 
liness. When Sue’s mother died in 1949, the 
first lady called at the house personally and 
left a card of condolence. 


WHAT PRICE THE CARD TABLE? 


The Bundschu family of Independence has 
been on terms of friendship with the Wal- 
lace-Gates-Truman clan for many years and 
is still on Mrs. Truman’s preferred list. The 
Albert Bundschus own an Independence de- 
partment store where the first lady some- 
times shops. One day last summer she 
stepped out of the elevator on the house- 
furnishings floor of the store carrying a 
folding card table. 

“Why, Mrs. Truman, what on earth are 
you lugging that card table arcund for?” 
the manager asked. “Let me take it.” 

She gripped the table more firmly. “No, 
it’s not heavy.” She pointed to a tag dan- 
gling from one of the legs. “It’s marked 
$5.95. Others in the same lot are $6.95.” 

He laughed. “Well, if it’s marked $5.95 
that’s the price.” 

She shook her head. “There must be a 
mistake in the marking. It’s undamaged. 
Please check the price for me.” 

There had been an error in the marking. 
The manager insisted that she accept it at 
the price-tag value. She refused. “That 
wouldn’t be honest,” she said. 

Of an evening she will stroll down to Judge 
Henry Bundschu’s home to watch the tele- 
vision programs, especially when the Presi- 
dent or Margaret is on. One night last fall 
she, along with the other neighbors, gathered 
in the sitting room to hear Margaret sing 
and watch her waltz about with Irving 
Berlin. 

“You must be v.u.y proud of your daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Truman,” one of the women re- 
marked after the show ended. 

“Not when she doesn’t sing any better 
than she did tonight,” replied Mrs. Truman. 
If anybody else had made that remark, it’s 
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safe to assume she would have considered 
it the grossest sort of rudeness. 

To the Trumans, Margaret will always be 
“Baby.” Though “Baby” now considers her- 
stlf a mature woman, Mrs. Truman waits up 
for her when she goes to a party. Margaret 
affectionately refers to her mother as “the 
Spark Plug” and claims nothing would get 
done without her. The President’s daughter 
has a fear of the future which stems, ac- 
cording to friends, from Mrs. Truman. She 
frankly tells friends, “I’m going to earn all 
the money I can to keep my parents in com- 
fort in their old age.” 

Theoretically Mrs. Truman depends on 
her husband for spending money. However, 
people in Independence smile indulgently at 
this and point to Grandfather Gates’ still- 
prosperous flour mill. Bills in Independence 
are paid by Mrs. Truman’s personal checks. 
According to the will of her mother’s father, 
George Porterfield Gates, on file in the 
Jackson County Courthouse, his fortune 
amounted to slightly under half a million 
dollars. The first lady inherits his New Eng- 
land thrift and will some day inherit a por- 
tion of his money. 


SOME STATISTICS ON SALARIES 


According to official records, Mrs. Truman 
Was earning $2,280 in her husband’s Senate 
office as of August 1941. Six months later 
her salary was raised to $3,480. In June 1942 
it was increased to $4,500. From 1942 to 1944 
the Trumans’ joint Federal income was 
$14,500. As Vice President his salary jumped 
to $20,000 annually. In 1945, when he suc- 
ceeded Franklin Roosevelt as Chief Execu- 
tive, his salary became $75,000 a year. In 
1949 it was raised to $100,000, plus another 
$50,000 taxfree. He also draws $40,000 an- 
nually for traveling expenses and official en- 
tertaining. 

Independence friends believe Bess True 
man’s respect for money traces back to the 
15 years she and Harry put in paying off 
every last debt incurred by his failure in the 
haberdashery business. “She kept the 
books,” said one. “She saw what was hap- 
pening.” 

Her formal education, as listed in Who’s 
Who, is par for a woman of her generation 
and social standing: “Grad. Independence 
(Mo.) High Sch. The Barstow School for 
Girls, Kansas City.” According to the reg- 
istrar she attended 1 year—1903-04. Miss 
Barstow’s, a college preparatory school 
founded 68 years ago, is one of the most 
fashionable schools in the West. Mrs. Tru- 
man visited it not long ago and told the 
teachers with pride that in the year she had 
attended Barstow she got up every morning 
at 6:30 to catch the trolley from Independ- 
ence to Kansas City, a distance of 9 miles. 

Perhaps the oldest of her Missouri inti- 
mates is Mrs. W. L. C. Palmer, the only 
teacher still living whom Bess and Harry had 
at Independence High School. “Bess,” she 
says, “is a very independent person. I re- 
member her walking into the classroom, put- 
ting down her books, settling herself in her 
seat with an air of ‘that’s that.’ She studied 
under me in 1898 and 1899, dressed as well 
as any girl in town. After all, she was the 
miller’s granddaughter, you know. I recall 
that she was quite a tennis player in those 
days.” 

Mrs. Palmer, who taught English, relates 
that once she asked Mrs. Truman, “If you 
ever run across a post card of Saint-Gauden’s 
statue of ‘Grief,’ please send it to me.” A 
year passed and Mrs. Palmer supposed that 
her request Lad heen forgotten. Then ar- 
rived a note reading, “I’m still trying to find 
a@ post card of ‘Grief.’ If I can’t find it, I'll 
take a picture of it myself.” But eventually 
Mrs. Truman did succeed in her quest and 

Mrs. Palmer has the card in her keepsake 
box to prove it. 

Let there be no mistake about it, Mrs. 
Truman is a determined woman, a valiant 
woman, a proud woman, one who will battle 
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for what matters to her. She will not be 
shut out of the important decisions that 
must be made in the next few months. In 
the end, it may be she—and no one else—who 
. will say whether the President will try to 
keep his hand on the tiller of the ship of 
state. She is always on deck with him, and 
he has consulted her in every crucial move 
on every course he’s taken. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was.agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 53 minutes p. nt.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, February 25, 
1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, Fesruary 22, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who wert the God of our. 


fathers, we thank Thee for this great day 
in our national history commemorating 
the life of one of our noblest patriots. 

We pray that the memory of his illus- 
trious qualities of character, his lofty 
idealism, his sturdy common sense, and 
his faith in divine providence may never 
become eclipsed or sink into oblivion. 

Grant that in our own struggle with 
the forces of oppression and tyranny and 
despotism, we may have more of the 
courageous and valiant and sacrificial 
spirit of George Washington. 

Inspire us to give unflinching fidelity 
and devotion to those royal principles 
which were regnant in his soul in order 
that our beloved country may be one of 
the architects and builders of universal 
peace and a better world. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


a ac 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ment of the House to a bill of the Senate 
of the following title: 

S. 529. A bill for the relief of Humayag 
Dildilian and his daughter, Lucy Dildilian. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JoHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. LANGER 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition of 
certain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of execu- 
tive papers referred to in the report of 
the Archivist of the United States num- 
bered 52-13. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the order 
of the House of February 5, 1952, the 
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Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BOLLING] to read George 
Washington’s Farewell Address. 

Mr. BOLLING read the Farewell Ad- 
dress, as follows: 


To the people of the United States: 

FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS: The 
period for a new election of a citizen to 
administer the executive government of 
the United States being not far distant, 
and the time actually arrived when your 
thoughts must be employed in desig- 
nating the person who is to be clothed 
with that important trust, it appears to 
me proper, especially as it may conduce 
to a more distinct expression of the 
public voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed, to 
decline being considered among the 
number of those, out of whom a choice 
is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me 
the justice to be assured, that this reso- 
lution has not been taken, without a 
strict regard to all the considerations 
appertaining to the relation which binds 
a dutiful citizen to his country; and that, 
in withdrawing the tender of service 
which silence in. my situation might 
imply, I am influenced by no diminution 
of zeal for your future interest; no defi- 
ciency of grateful respect for your past 
kindness; but am supported by a full 
conviction that the step is compatible 
with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance 
hitherto in the office to which your suf- 
frages have twice called me, have been 
a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the 
opinion of duty, and to a deference for 
what appeared to be your desire. I con- 
stantly hoped that it would have been 
much earlier in my power, consistently 
with motives which I was not at liberty 
to disregard, to return to that retirement 
from which I had been reluctantly 
drawn. The strength of my inclination 
to do this, previous to the last election, 
had even led to the preparation of an 
address to declare it to you; but mature 
reflection on the then perplexed and 
critical posture of our affairs with for- 
eign nations, and the unanimous advice 
of persons entitled to my confidence, 
impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your con- 
cerns, external as well as internal, no 
longer renders the pursuit of inclination 
incompatible with the sentiment of duty 
or propriety; and am persuaded, what- 
ever partiality may be retained for my 
services, that in the present circum- 
stances of our country, you will not 
disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first 
undertook the arduous trust, were ex- 
plained on the proper occasion. In the 
discharge of this trust, I will only say 
that I have, with good intentions, con- 
tributed towards the organization and 
administration of the government, the 
best exertions of which a very fallible 
judgment was capable. Not unconscious 
in the outset, of the inferiority of my 
qualifications, experience, in my own 
eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes of 
others, has strengthened the motives to 
diffidence of myself; and, every day, the 
increasing weight of years admonishes 
me more and more, that the shade of 
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retirement is as necessary to me as it 
will be welcome. Satisfied that if any 
circumstances have given peculiar value 
to my services they were temporary, I 
have the consolation to believe that, 
while choice and prudence invite me to 
quit the political scene, patriotism does 
not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment 
which is to terminate the career of my 
political life, my feelings do not permit 
me to suspend the deep acknowledgment 
of that debt of gratitude which I owe to 
my beloved country, for the many honors 
it has conferred upon me; still more for 
the steadfast confidence with which it 
has supported me; and for the oppor- 
tunities I have thence enjoyed of mani- 
festing my inviolable attachment, by 
services faithful and persevering, though 
in usefulness unequal to my zeal. If 
benefits have resulted to our country 
from these services, let it always be re- 
membered to your praise, and as an in- 
structive example in our annals, that 
under circumstances in which the pas- 
sions, agitated in every direction, were 
liable to mislead amidst appearances 
sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of for- 
tune often discouraging—in situations 
in which not unfrequently, want of suc- 
cess has countenanced the spirit of 
criticism,—the constancy of your support 
was the essential prop of the efforts, and 
a guarantee of the plans, by which they 
were effected. Profoundly penetrated 
with this idea, I shall carry it with me 
to my grave, as a strong incitement to 
unceasing vows that heaven may con- 
tinue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence—that your union and broth- 
erly affection may be perpetual—that 
the free constitution, which is the work 
of your hands, may be sacredly main- 
tained—that its administration in every 
department may be stamped with wisdom 
and virtue—that, in fine, the happiness 
of the people of these states, under the 
auspices of liberty, may be made com- 
plete by so careful a preservation, and 
so prudent a use of this blessing, as will 
acquire to them the glory of reeommend- 
ing it to the applause, the affection and 
adoption of every nation which is yet a 
stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. Buta 
solicitude for your welfare, which cannot 
end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, 
urge me, on an occasion like the present, 
to offer to your solemn contemplation, 
and to recommend to your frequent re- 
view, some sentiments which are the re- 
sult of much reflection, of no inconsider- 
able observation, and which appear to me 
all important to the permanency of your 
felicity asa people. These will be offered 
to you with the more freedom, as you 
can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can 
possibly have no personal motive to bias 
his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an en- 
couragement to it, your indulgent recep- 
tion of my sentiments on a former and 
not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with 
every ligament of your hearts, no recom- 
mendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 
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The unity of government which consti- 
tutes you one people, is also now dear to 
you. It is justly so; for it is a main 
pillar in the edifice of your real inde- 
pendence; the support of your tranquil- 
ity at home; your peace abroad; of your 
safety; of your prosperity; of that very 
liberty which you so highly prize. But 
as it is easy to foresee that, from differ- 
ent causes and from different quarters 
much pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed, to weaken in your minds the 
conviction of this truth, as this is the 
point in your political fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and ex- 
ternal enemies will be most constantly 
and actively (though often covertly and 
insidiously) directed; it is of infinite 
moment, that you should properly esti- 
mate the immense value of your national 
union to your collective and individual 
happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual, and immovable attach- 
ment to it; accustoming yourselves to 
think and speak of it as the palladium 
of your political safety and prosperity; 
watching for its preservation with jeal- 
ous anxiety; discountenancing whatever 
may suggest even a suspicion that it can, 
in any event, be abandoned; and indig- 
nantly frowning upon the first dawning 
of every attempt to alienate any portion 
of our country from the rest, or to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement 
of sympathy and interest. Citizens by 
birth, or choice, of a common country, 
that country has a right te concentrate 
your affections. The name of American 
which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just pride 
of patriotism, more than any appellation 
derived from local discriminations. 
With slight shades of difference, you have 
the same religion, manners, habits, and 
political principles. You have,inacom- 
mon cause, fought and triumphed to- 
gether; the independence and liberty you 
possess, are the work of joint counsels, 
and joint efforts, of common dangers, 
suffering and successes. 

But these considerations, however pow- 
erfully they addressed themselves to your 
sensibility, are greatly outweighed by 
those which apply more immediately to 
your interest.—Here, every portion of our 
country finds the most commanding mo- 
tives for carefully guarding and preserv- 
ing the union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained inter- 
course with the south, protected by the 
equal laws of a common government, 
finds in the productions of the latter, 
great additional resources of maritime 
and commercial enterprise, and precious 
materials of manufacturing industry.— 
The south in the same intercourse, bene- 
fiting by the same agency of the north, 
sees its agriculture grow and its com- 
merce expand. Turning partly into its 
own channels the seamen of the north, 
it finds its particular navigation invigor- 
ated; and while it contributes, in differ- 
ent ways, to nourish and increase the 
general mass of the national navigation, 
it looks forward to the protection of a 
maritime strength, to which itself is un- 
equally adapted. The east, in a like in- 
tercourse with the west, already finds, 
and in the progressive improvement of 
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interior communications by land and 
water, will more and more find a valuable 
vent for the commodities which it brings 
from abroad, or manufactures at home. 
The west derives from the east supplies 
requisite to its growth and comfort—and 
what is perhaps of still greater conse- 
quence, it must of necessity owe the se- 
cure enjoyment of indispensable outlets 
for its own productions, to the weight, 
influence, and the future maritime 
strength of the Atlantic side of the 
Union, directed by an indissoluble com- 
munity of interest as one nation. Any 
other tenure by which the west can hold 
this essential advantage, whether de- 
rived from its own separate strength; or 
from an apostate and unnatural con- 
nection with any foreign power, must be 
intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our country 
thus feels an immediate and particular 
interest in union, all the parts com- 
bined cannot fail to find in the united 
mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external dan- 
ger, a less frequent interruption of their 
peace by foreign nations; and, what is 
of inestimable value, they must derive 
from union, an exemption from those 
broils and wars between themselves, 
which so frequently afflict neighboring 
countries not tied together by the same 
government; which their own rivalship 
alone would be sufficient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attach- 
ments, and intrigues, would stimulate 
and embitter. Hence likewise, they will 
avoid the necessity of those overgrown 
military establishments, which under any 
form of government are inauspicious to 
liberty, and which are to be regarded as 
particularly hostile to republican liberty. 
In this sense it is, that your union ought 
to be considered as a main prop of your 
liberty, and that the love of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation 
of the other. 

These considerations speak a persua- 
sive language to every reflecting and 
virtuous mind and exhibit the continu- 
ance of the union as a primary object 
of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt 
whether a common government can em- 
brace so large a sphere? let experience 
solve it. To listen to mere speculation in 
such a case were criminal. We are au- 
thorized to hope that a proper organiza- 
tion of the whole, with the auxiliary 
agency of governments for the respec- 
tive subdivisions, will afford a happy 
issue to the experiment. It is well worth 
a fair and full experiment. With such 
powerful and obvious motives to union, 
affecting all parts of our country, while 
experience shall not have demonstrated 
its impracticability, there will always be 
reason to distrust the patriotism of those 
who, in any quarter, may endeavor to 
weaken its hands. 

In contemplating the causes which 
may disturb our Union, it occurs as mat- 
ter of serious concern, that any ground 
should have been furnished for char- 
acterizing parties by geographical dis- 
criminations,—northern and southern— 
Atlantic and western; whence designing 
men may endeavor to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local inter- 
ests and views, One of the expedients 
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of party to acquire influence within par- 
ticular districts, is to misrepresent the 
opinions and aims of other districts. 
You cannot shield yourselves too much 
against the jealousies and heart burn- 
ings which spring from these misrepre- 
sentations; they tend to render alien to 
each other those who ought to be bound 
together by fraternal affection. The in- 
habitants of our western country have 
lately had a useful lesson on this head; 
they have seen, in the negotiation by 
the executive, and in the unanimous 
ratification by the senate of the treaty 
with Spain, and in the universal sat- 
isfaction at the event throughout the 
United States, a decisive proof how 
unfounded were the suspicions prop- 
agated among them of a policy in the 
general government and in the Atlantic 
states, unfriendly to their interests in 
regard to the Mississippi. They have 
been witnesses to the formation of two 
treaties, that with Great Britain and 
that with Spain, which secure to them 
everything they could desire, in respect 
to our foreign relations, towards con- 
firming their prosperity. Will it not be 
their wisdom to rely for the preserva- 
tion of these advantages on the union 
by which they were procured? will they 
not henceforth be deaf to those ad- 
visers, if such they are, who would sever 
them from their brethren and connect 
them with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permiunency of 
your Union, a government for the whole 
is indispensable. No alliances, however 
strict, between the parts can be an ade- 
quate substitute; they must inevitably 
experience the infractions and interrup- 
tions which all alliances, in all times, 
have experienced. Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon 
your first essay, by the adoption of a con- 
stitution of government, better calcu- 
lated than your former, for an intimate 
union, and for the efficacious manage- 
ment of your common concerns. This 
government, the offspring of our own 
choice, uninfluenced and _ unawed, 
adopted upon full investigation and ma- 
ture deliberation, completely free in its 
principles, in the distribution of its pow- 
ers, uniting security with energy, and 
maintaining within itself a provision for 
its own amendment, has a just claim to 
your confidence and your support. Re- 
spect for its authority, compliance with 
its laws, acquiescence in its measures, 
are duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of true liberty. The basis of our 
political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their consti- 
tutions of government.—But the consti- 
tution which at any time exists, until 
changed by an explicit and authentic act 
of the whole people, is sacredly obliga- 
tory upon all. The very idea of the 
power, and tue right of the people to 
establish government, presuppose the 
duty of every individual to obey the 
established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the 
laws, all combinations and associations 
under whatever plausible character, with 
the real design to direct, control, coun- 
teract, or awe the regular deliberations 
and action of the constituted authorities, 
are destructive of this fundamental 
principle, and of fatal tendency.—They 
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serve to organize faction, to give it an 
artificial and extraordinary force, to put 
in the place of the delegated will of the 
nation the will of party, often a small 
but artful and enterprising minority of 
tne community; and, according to the 
alternate triumphs of different parties, 
to make the public administration the 
mirror of the ill concerted and incongru- 
ous projects of faction, rather than the 
organ of consistent and wholesome plans 
digested by common councils, and modi- 
fied by mutual intevests. 

However combinations or associations 
of the above description may now and 
then answer popular ends, they are 
likely, in the course of time and things, to 
become pocvent engines, by which cun- 
ning, ambitiou~, and unprincipled men, 
will be enabled to subvert the power of 
the people, and to usurp for themselves 
the reins of government; destroying 
afterwards the very engines which have 
lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your gov- 
ernment and the permanency of your 
present happy state, it is requisite, not 
only that you steadily discountenance 
irregular opposition to its acknowledged 
authority, but also that you resist with 
care the spirit of innovation upon its 
principles, however specious the pretext. 
One method of assault may be to effect, 
in the forms of the constitution, altera- 
tions which will impair the energy of the 
system; and thus to undermine what 
cannot be directly overthrown. Inall the 
changes to which you may be involved, 
remember that time and habit are at 
least as necessary to fix the true charac- 
ter of governments, as of other human 
institutions :—that experience is the sur- 
est standard by which to test the real 
tendency of the existing constitution of a 
country:—that facility in changes, upon 
the credit of mere hypothesis and opin- 
ion, exposes to perpetual change from 
the endless variety of hypothesis and 
opinion: and remember, especially, that 
for the efficient management of your 
common interests in a country so exten- 
sive as ours, a government of as much 
vigor as is consistent with the perfect 
security of liberty is indispensable. Lib- 
erty itself will find in such a government, 
with powers properly distributed and ad- 
justed, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, 
little else than a name, where the gov- 
ernment is too feeble to withstand the 
enterprises of faction, to confine each 
member of the society within the limits 
prescribed by the laws, and to maintain 
all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment 
of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the 
danger of parties in the state, with par- 
ticular references to the founding them 
on geographical discrimination. Let me 
now take a more comprehensive view, 
and warn you in the most solemn man- 
ner against the baneful effects of the 
spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is insepara- 
ble frorn our nature, having its root in 
the strongest passions of the human 
mind.—It exists under different shapes in 
all governments, more or less stifled, con- 
trolled, or repressed; but in those of the 
popular form it is seen in its greatest 
rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 
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The alternate domination of one fac- 
tion over another, sharpened by the spirit 
of revenge natural to party dissension, 
which in different ages and countries has 
perpetrated the most horrid enormities, 
is itself a frightful despotism. But this 
leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders 
and miseries which result, gradually in- 
cline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and, sconer or later, the chief 
of some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purpose of 
his own elevation on the ruins of public 
liberty. 

Without looking forward to an exirem- 
ity of this kind, (which nevertheless 
ought not tc be entirely out of sight) the 
common and continual mischiefs of the 
spirit or party are sufficient to make it 
the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public 
councils, and enfeeble the public admin- 
istration. It agitates the community 
with ill founded jealousies and false 
alarms; kindles the animcsity of one part 
against another; foments occasional riot 
and insurrection. It opens the door to 
foreign influence and corruption which 
finds a facilitated access to the govern- 
ment itself through the channels of party 
passions. Thus the policy and the will of 
one country are subjected to the policy 
and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free 
countries are useful checks upon the 
administration of the government, and 
serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. 
This within certain limits is probably 
true; and in governments of a mo- 
narchial cast, patriotism may look with 
indulgence, if not with favor, upon the 
spirit of party. Butin those of the popu- 
lar character, in governments purely 
elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. 
From their natural tendency, it is certain 
there will always be enough of that spirit 
for every salutary purpose. And there 
being constant danger of excess, the 
effort ought to be, by force of public 
opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A 
fire not to be quenched, it demands a 
uniform vigilance to prevent it bursting 
into a flame, lest instead of warming, it 
should consume. 

It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should in- 
spire caution in those intrusted with its 
administration, to ccnfine themselves 
within their respective constitutional 
spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department, to encroach 
upon another. The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of 
all the departments in cne, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of government, 
areal despotism. A just estimate of that 
love of power and proneness to abuse it 
which predominate in the human heart, 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of 
this position. The necessity of reciprocal 
checks in the exercise of political power, 
by dividing and distributing it into differ- 
ent depositories, and constituting each 
the guardian of the public weal against 
invasion of the others, has been evinced 
by experiments ancient and modern; 
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some of them in our country and under 
our own eyes.—To preserve them must be 
as necessary as to institute them. If, in 
the opinion of the people, the distribu- 
tion or modification of the constitutional 
powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the 
way which the constitution designates.— 
But let there be no change by usurpation; 
for though this, in one instance, may be 
the instrument of good, it is the custom- 
ary weapon by which free governments 
are destroyed. The precedent must 
always greatly overbalance in permanent 
evil any partial or transient benefit 
which the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, equally 
with the pious man, ought to respect and 
to cherish them. A volume could not 
trace all th2ir connections with private 
and public felicity. Let it simply be 
asked, where is the security for property, 
for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investiga- 
tion in courts of justice? And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without re- 
ligion. Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect, that 
national morality can prevail in exclu- 
sion of religious principle. . 

It is substantially true, that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government. The rule, indeed extends 
with more or less force to every species 
of free government. Who that is a sin- 
cere friend to it can look with indiffer- 
ence upon attempts to shake the founda- 
tion of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it should be 
enlightened 

As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions 
of expense by cultivating peace, but re- 
membering, also, that timely disburse- 
ments, to prepare for danger, frequently 
prevent much greater disbursements to 
repel it; avoiding likewise the accumu- 
lation of debt, not only by shunning oc- 
casions of expense, but by vigorous exer- 
tions, in time of peace, to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing 
upon posterity the burden which we 
ourselves ought to bear. The execution 
of these maxims belongs to your repre- 
sentatives, but it is necessary that public 
opinion should cooperate. To facilitate 
to them the performance of their duty, it 
is essential that you should practically 
bear in mind, that towards the payment 
of debts there must be revenue; that to 
have revenue there must be taxes, that 
no taxes can be devised which gre not 
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more or less inconvenient and unpleas- 
ant; that the intrinsic embarrassment 
inseparable from the selection of the 
proper object (which is always a choice 
of difficulties,) ought to be a decisive mo- 
tive for e candid construction of the con- 
duct of the government in making it, 
and for a spirit of acquiescence in the 
measures for obtaining revenue, which 
the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards 
all nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct, and can it be that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It will 
be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at 
no distant period, a great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence. 
Who can douxt but, in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan 
would richly repay any temporary ad- 
vantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it; can it be that Provi- 
dence has not connected the permanent 
felicity of a nation with its virtue? The 
experiment, at least is recommended by 
every sentiment which ennobles human 
nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible 
by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, noth- 
ing is more essential than that perma- 
nent inveterate antipathies against par- 
ticular nations and passionate attach- 
ments for others, should be excluded; 
and that in place of them, just and ami- 
cable feelings towards all should be culti- 
vated. The nation which indulges to- 
wards another an habitual hatred, or an 
habitual fondness, is in some degree a 
slave. It is a slave to its animosity or 
to its affection, either of which is suffi- 
cient to lead it astray from its duty and 
its interest. Antipathy in one nation 
against another disposes each more 
readily to offer insult and injury, to lay 
hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to 
be haughty and intractable when acci- 
dental or trifling occasions of dispute 
occur. Hence, frequent collisions, ob- 
stinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. 
The naticn, prompted by ill will and re- 
sentment, sometimes impels to war the 
government, contrary to the best calcu- 
lations of policy. The government some- 
times participates in the national pro- 
pensity, and adopis through passion 
what reason would reject; at other times, 
it makes the animosity of the nation sub- 
servient to projects of hostility, insti- 
gated by pride, ambition, and other sin- 
ister and pernicious motives. The peace 
often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of 
nations, has been the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment 
of one nation for another produces a 
variety of evils. Sympathy for the fa- 
vorite nation, facilitating the illusion of 
an imaginary common interest, in cases 
where no real common interest exists, 
and infusing into one the enmities of 
the other, betrays the former into a par- 
ticipation in the quarrels and wars of 
the latter, without adequate inducements 
or justifications. It leads also to con- 
cessions, to the favorite nation, of privi- 
leges denied to others, which is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the 
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concessions, by unnecessary parting 
with what ought to have been retained, 
and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a 
disposition to retaliate in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are with- 
held; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted 
or deluded citizens who devote them- 
selves to the favorite nation, facility to 
betray or sacrifice the interests of their 
own country, without odium, sometimes 
even with popularity; gilding with the 
appearances of a virtuous sense of obli- 
gation, a commendable deference for 
public opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
public good, the base or foolish compli- 
ances of ambition, corruption, or infat- 
uation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in 
innumerable ways, such attachments are 
particularly alarming to the truly en- 
lightened and independent patriot. How 
many opportunities do they afford to 
tamper with domestic factions, to, prac- 
tice the arts of seduction, to mislead 
public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils!—Such an attachment of 
a small or weak, towards a great and 
powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence, (I conjure you to believe me 
fellow citizens,) the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake; 
since history and experience prove, that 
foreign influence is one of the most bane- 
ful foes of republican government. But 
that jealousy, to be useful, must be im- 
partial, else it becomes the instrument of 
the very influence to be avoided, instead 
of a defense against it. Excessive par- 
tiality for one foreign nation and ex- 
cessive dislike for another, cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only 
on one side, and serve to veil and even 
second the arts of influence on the other. 
Real patriots, who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite, are liable to be- 
come suspected and odious; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
confidence of the people, to surrender 
their interest. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign nations, is, in extending 
our commercial relations, to have with 
them as litile political connection as 
possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith:—Here let 
us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote 
relation. Hence, she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be 
unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by 
artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics, or the ordinary combina- 
tions and collusions of her friendships or 
enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation 
invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
ferent course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient government, the period 
is not far off when we may defy material 
injury from external annoyance; when 
we mey take such an attitude as will 
cauce the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve upon, to be scrupulously respect- 
ed; when belligerent nations, under the 
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impossibility of making acquisitions upon 
us, will not lightly hazard the giving us 
provocation, when we may choose peace 
or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so 
peculiar a situation? Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by 
interweaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliance with any portion of 
the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we 
are now at liberty to do it; for let me not 
be understoood as capable of patronizing 
infidelity to existing engagements. I 
hold the maxim no less applicable to 
public than private affairs, that honesty 
is always the best policy. I repeat it, 
therefore, let those engagements be ob- 
served in their genuine sense. But in 
my opinion, it is unnecessary, and would 
be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves 
by suitable establishments, on a re- 
spectable defensive posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for 
extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse 
with all nations, are recommended by 
policy, humanity, and interest. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an 
equal and impartial hand; neither seek- 
ing nor granting exclusive favors or pref- 
erences; consulting the natural course of 
things; diffusing and diversifying by 
gentle means the streams of commerce, 
but forcing nothing; establishing with 
powers so disposed, in order to give trade 
a stable course, to define the rights of 
our merchants, and to enable the gov- 
ernment to support them, conventional 
rules of intercourse, the best that present 
circumstances and mutual opinion will 
permit, but temporary, and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or varied as 
experience and circumstances shall dic- 
tate; constantly keeping in view, that it 
is folly in one nation to look for disin- 
terested favor from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independ- 
ence for whatever it may accept under 
that character; that by such acceptance, 
it may place itself in the condition of 
having given equivalents for nominal 
favors, and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more. There 
can be no greater error than to expect, 
or calculate upon real favor from na- 
tion to nation. It is an illusion which 
experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, 
these counsels of an old and affectionate 
friend, I dare not hore they wi!l make 
the strong and lasting impression I could 
wish; that they will control the usual 
current of the passions, or prevent 
our nation from running the course 
which has hitherto marked the destiny 
of nations, but if I may even flatter 
myself that they may be productive of 
some partial benefit, some occasional 
good; that they may now and then recur 
to moderate the fury of party spirit, to 
warn against the mischiefs of foreign 
intrigue, to guard against the impostures 
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of pretended patriotism; this hope will 
be a full recompense for the solicitude 
for your welfare by which they have been 
dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official 
duties, I have been guided by the prin- 
ciples which have been delineated, the 
public records and other evidences of my 
conduct must witness to you and to the 
world. To myself, the assurance of my 
own conscience is, that I have, at least, 
believed myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war 
in Europe; my proclamation of the 22d 
of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, and 
by that of your representatives in both 
houses of congress, the spirit of that 
measure has continually governed me, 
uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or 
divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the 
aid of the best lights I could obtain, I 
was well satisfied that our country, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
had a right to take, and was bound in 
duty and interest, to take a neutral posi- 
tion. Having taken it, I determined, as 
far as should depend upon me, to main- 
tain it with moderation, perseverance 
and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the 
right to hold this conduct, it is not neces- 
sary on this occasion to detail. I will only 
observe that, according to my under- 
standing of the matter, that right, so far 
from being denied by any of the bel- 
ligerent powers, has been virtually 
admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct 
may be inferred, without any thing more, 
from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in 
cases in which it is free to act, to main- 
tain inviolate the relations of peace and 
amity towards other nations. 

. The inducements of interest for ob- 

serving that conduct will best be referred 
to your own reflections and experience. 
With me a predominant motive has been 
to endeavor to gain time to our country 
to settle and mature its yet recent insti- 
tutions, and to progress, without inter- 
ruption, to that degree of strength, and 
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humanly speaking, the command of its 
own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of 
my administration, I am unconscious of 
intentional error, I am nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects not to think it 
probable that I may have committed 
many errors. Whatever they may be, I 
fervently beseech the Almighty to avert 
or mitigate the evils to which they may 
tend. Ishall also carry with me the hope 
that my country will never cease to view 
them with indulgence; and that, after 
forty-five years of my life dedicated to its 
service, with an upright zeal, the faults 
of incompetent abilities will be consigned 
to oblivion, as myself must soon be to 
the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in 
other things, and actuated by that fer- 
vent love towards it, which is so natural 
to a man who views in it the native soil 
of himself and his progenitors for several 
generations; I anticipate with pleasing 
expectation that retreat in which I 
promise myself to realize without alloy, 
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the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in 
the midst of my fellow citizens, the be- 
nign influence of good laws under a free 
government—the ever favorite object of 
my heart, and the happy reward, as I 
trust, of our mutual cares, labors and 
dangers. 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 
UNITED STATES, 
17th September, 1796. 


PRAYER FOR PEACE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave ta extend my remarks in the REc- 
CRD, I am incerting at this time a poem, 
Prayer for Peace, from the book of 
poems, Singing Words, by Mrs. Letitia 
Morse Nash, my friend and neighbor at 
‘Texarkana, Tex. 

I feel, as does Mrs. Nash, that “this is 
the kind of prayer that every true Amer- 
ican should use.” 

The poem is as follows: 

PRAYER FOR PEACE 
“Thou shalt not kill!” I thundered loud 

From Sinai’s dark brow; 

“Thou shalt not kilil” In hearts of men 

‘Tis but a whisper now. 

For greed and lust for power and gain 

Have stilled the voice of God; 

And silence reigns on Sinai, 
Where Moses’ feet once trod. 


Then came the Christ with “Peace on earth, 
Good will to all mankind,” 

Who suffered, bled, and died, that man 
Should love and mercy find. 

But once again man spurned the truth; 
And down the path of years, 

Because man Kills for wealth and power, 
Are suffering and tears. 


Oh, Father, wake the hearts of men, 
Strike deep until you find 

The chord of love and sweet content, 
And open eyes so blind, 

That they may see the shining path, 
With golden rays of light, 

From Sinai and Calvary, 
That leads to truth and right. 


Bring back the love of God to us, 
The blessed Christ’s sweet peace; 
For clash of nations and of men, 
This is our sure release. 
Teach brotherhood of man to all, 
From lowliest to king; 
Then love shall reign, and in our hearts 
The chimes of peace shall ring. 
—Letitia Morse Nash. 


GRASS ROOTS OPINION: UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
for several years I have prepared and 
distributed to my constituents question- 
naires based upon the President’s mes- 
sages to Congress, and I have published 
the returns on my questionnaires in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp for the informa- 
tion of all interested Members of Con- 
grecs. I have also followed the practice 
of distributing reprints of the returns to 
all constituents to whom I have mailed 
the questionnaires. 

Interest in the returns on my question- 
naire has increased each year, especially 
as to important issues immediately pend- 
ing before Congress. 

It is impossible for me to supply de- 
tailed information on the returns prior 
to final tabulation in answer to the 
numerous requests I have received from 
Members of Congress. Fowever, yester- 
day I received a special request from 
Senator RicHarp B. RUSSELL, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services, for the returns to date on the 
subject of universal military training. 
Because the House and the Senate will 
soon have universal military training 
under consideration, I am including in 
my remarks Senator RUSSELL’s inquiry 
and my reply for the information of all 
Members of Congress. 

I am also including in my remarks my 
letter to my constituents explaining the 
background of the questionnaire. 

The questionnaire contains 52 ques- 
tions, and on February 27 I plan to place 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the final 
tabulation on the 52 questions. 

UNITED States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICEs, 
February 18, 1952. 
Hon. THomas E. Martin, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MarTIN: It has been 
called to my attention that your office for 
many years has been conducting a poll of 
opinion among the members of your con- 
gressional district. As I understand it, this 
poll is on a completely nonpartisan basis and 
represents an effort on your part to secure 
an indeperdent point of view separate from 
that reflected by organized groups of persons 
who sponsor or favor various programs. Your 
current poll on UMT is of particular interest. 

The Armed Services Committee would very 
much appreciate any information you might 
give us on this matter. Public-opinion polls 
in general seem to run strongly in favor of 
universal military program, whereas con- 
gressional mail is strongly opposed. 

I wish to thank you for any consideration 
that you may be able to give to the foregoing 

uest. 
Sincerely, 
Ricuarp B. RUSSELL. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1952. 
Hon. Ricwarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 


ices, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RUSSELL: Thank you for 
your letter of February 18 and for your in- 
quiry regarding my poll of the First Iowa 
District on universal military training. Iam 
enclosing a copy of the questionnaire I dis- 
tributed throughout my district late in Jan- 
uary and you will note that universal mili- 
tary training is listed at question No. 1 (0). 

The method of distribution of the ques- 
tionnaire is described on the questionnaire 
itself but I should call your attention to the 
method of reaching every fifth householder. 
I have secured city directories for seven cities 
of my district for which such directories are 
published and I have secured rural direc- 
tories for each of the 12 counties of my dis- 
trict. For the 59 towns not having city 
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directories I have used the telephone books 
taking every fifth name. I used the house- 
holder and farmholder lists in all the city 
and rural directories and we took every fifth 
name in those directories. None of these 
names was deleted, but we did add the names 
of all persons who have ordered farm bulle- 
tins in the past 2 years and the parents of 
all babies born in the First Iowa District in 
the past 2 years. The above list made up a 
mailing list of 42,000 names of which number 
approximately 2,000 were returned to me by 
the Post Office Department because they 
could not locate the addresses. 

Up to last Saturday night we had received 
3,562 replies and of that number 3,372 had 
answered the question on universal military 
training. Of these replies 54.45 percent fa- 
vored universal military training and 45.55 
percent opposed. 

As indicated on the questionnaire we wiil 
continue to tabulate returns for 4 weeks 
after the questionnaires were received by my 
constituents and that period will end next 
Tuesday night. I plan then to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a complete summary 
of the returns tabulated by occupations as 
follows: Business, labor, white-collar work- 
ers, professional, farmers, and miscellaneous, 
I shall be glad indeed to furnish you the final 
tabulation as soon as it is completed if you 
tan still make use of it in your committee 
proceedings as late as next Wednesday. 

I should add from January 1 down to date 
My mail on universal military training out- 
side the replies to my questionnaire has run 
500 against UMT and 6 in favor of UMT. 

The contrast between the questionnaire 
returns and my mail is very significant and 
of tremendous “importance to me in my 
efforts to determine the prevailing view of 
my congressional district on this important 
issue. 

Sincerely yours. 

P. S.—All questionnaires distributed to my 
constituents as described in the above letter 
were printed on white paper. All other dis- 
tribution of my questionnaire was in the 
canary color and returns on canary copies 
have not been included in the above tabu- 
lation. 

[Copy of letter printed on my questionnaire] 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
JANUARY 1952. 

Dear Frienp: The following questions are 
based on the President’s messages to the sec- 
ond session of the Eighty-second Congress. 
I am sending this questionnaire to every 
fifth householder, both town and country, 
and to all who have ordered farm bulletins 
in the past 2 years and to the parents of 
all babies born in the First Iowa District 
in the past 2 years. In order to help us to 
tabulate the returns, please check your 
answers, but do not add your comments on 
this*side. Use the back of this sheet for 
your comments if you wish. Your individual 
opinions will be kept strictly confidential. 

This questionnaire gives you the opportu- 
nity to join with thousands of your neigh- 
bors, without regard to party affiliation, in 
stating your views on the issues covered in 
the questionnaire. The returns received 
during the next 4 weeks will be summarized 
and presented to Congress. Undoubtedly 
Congress will consider this summary as the 
prevailing view of the First Iowa Congres- 
sional District on these issues. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. FURCOLO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
hour on Monday next, following the leg- 
isiative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered. 
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A PLAN FOR MILITARY PREPAREDNESS 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rzcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, on this 
Monday, February 25, I have a special 
order of 1 hour. I have taken that time 
in order to outline to the Members a 
plan that I believe will give this Nation 
adequate military preparedness. More 
to the point, it may also have a direct 
bearing on whether you vote for or 
against the Vinson UMT bill that comes 
up next week. 

The plan I shall discuss Monday has 
three main points: 

First. It gives the military sufficient 
manpower but still permits most men to 
remain at home with their families. ; 

Second. It saves the country about 
$20,000,000,000 a year. 

Third. It does not interfere with the 
education of our youth. 

I know there are many Members who 
are disturbed about the need for uni- 
versal military training. They have 
found themselves in a position where 
they must either accept the Vinson bill 
or nothing. 

In my talk Monday, I hope to present 
a plan that will be much more accept- 
able to the Members than the Vinson 
bill. To the best of my knowledge, the 
plan I shall suggest has never been con- 
sidered by the Committee on Armed 
Services. ' 

I hope the Members will give consider- 
ation to the plan I shall discuss this 
Monday afternoon. 

Let me conclude by again pointing out 
that the plan I shall discuss this Monday 
may help you decide what you want to 
do if you want military preparedness 
but do not want the Vinson UMT bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 


Mr. McGrecor and to include a state- , 


ment relative to courthouse meetings. 

Mr. AyREs and to include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. Kearns and to include an edito- 
rial appearing in the Erie Times per- 
taining to the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. SITTLER and to include an edito- 
rial and an article. 

Mr. Patman and to include certain 
statements and excerpts. 

Mr. FuRCOLO. 

Mr. Yates in three instances, in one 
to include a speech of Gov. Adlai E. 
Stevenson and in another to include an 
article appearing in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

8.529. An act for the relief of Humayag 


Dildilian and his daughter, Lucy Dildilian; 
and 
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S. 1244. An act to amend the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950 to except the Territory 
of Alaska from certain restrictions upon the 
making of Federal contributions, and to 
amend the provisions thereof relating to the 
taking of oaths by certain civil defense per- 
sonnel, 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did, on February 21, 
1952, present to the President of the 
United States, for his approval a joint 
resolution of the House of the following 
title: 


H. J. Res. 314. Joint resolution designating 
September 17 of each year as Citizenship 
Day. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 48 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, February 25, 1952, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered. to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. SHAFER: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 4949. A bill to amend the act 
of February 10, 1920, so as to provide for the 
free distribution of blank ammunition to 
veterans’ organizations for use in connec- 
tion with the funeral ceremonies of deceased 
veterans; with amendment (Rept. No. 1421). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5297 A bill for the relief of 
John Michael Jurecek; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1413). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 5322. A bill for the relief 
of Kazumi Yamashito; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1414). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5487. A bill for the relief of 
Motoko Sakurada; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1415). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5460 A bill for the relief of 
Hans Werner Brisco; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1416). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. H.R. 5551. A bill for 
the relief of Eugene Kline; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1417). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 5590. A bill for the relief of 
Marc Stefen Alexenko; without amendment 
(Rept. Nc. 1418). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 5685. A bill for the relief 
of Rumi Takemura; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1419). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5922. A bill for the relief of 
Karin Riccardo; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1420). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROWNSON: 

H.R. 6765. A bill to establish a National 
Security Training Corps, to provide for its 
administration and discipline, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H. R. 6766. A bill to authorize an adequate 
music education program in the District of 
Columbia public school system; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 6767. A bill to extend certain benefits 
to persons who served in the Armed Forces 
of the United States in Mexico or on its bor- 
ders during the period beginning May 9, 1916, 
and ending April 6, 1917, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (by 
request) : 

H.R. 6768. A bill to increase the monthly 
rates of pension payable to certain depend- 
ents of deceased veterans of World War I, 
World War II, and of service on or after 
June 27, 1950; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 6769. A bill to amend section 301, 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 to 
further limit the jurisdiction of boards of 
review established under that section; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: 

H. Res. 532. Resolution to direct the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor to conduct 
an investigation of the Wage Stabilization 
Board; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: 

H. Res. 533. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to certain regulations of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior relating to migratory 
waterfowl in the Mississippi and Central Fly- 
way States; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. Res. 534. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of the progress 
report of the Select Committee on Small 
Business, House of Representatives (H. Rept. 
1228, 82d Cong., Ist sess.); to the Committee 
on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 6770. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Grace O’broff; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H. R. 6771. A bill for the relief of Leopold 
Danihel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6772. A bill for the relief of Betty 
Jean York; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


592. Mr. MARSHALL presented a petition 
of Fred Mason, of Piilager, Minn., and others, 
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in support of legislation to prohibit alccholic 
beverage advertising over the radio and tele- 
vision and in our magazines and newspapers, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Fesruary 25, 1952 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered -the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, help of the ages past, 
hope for the years to come, in the secret 
place of the most high in the hush of 
this dedicated moment, closing the door 
upon the outer world with its tumultu- 
ous and unpredictable events, in the 
white light of Thy holiness we know our- 
selves for what we are, petty and proud 
creatures who too often seek their own 
wills and whims in spite of the polished 
courtesies and noble professions with 
which we come to Thee. 

Cleanse the inner fountains of our 
hearts from all defiling foulness and 
from the secret sin of pretense. In this 
great hour of human destiny deepen in 
us a sense of surpassing opportunity 
and of glorious mission to do our full 
part in averting a global catastrophe. 

Fit us to faithfully protect the Re- 
public from outward aggression and 
from inner corruption and selfishness. 
We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name, 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. McFartanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
February 22, 1952, was dispensed with, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. Brinces, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MILLIKIN was 
excused from attendance at the session 
of the Senate today. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
previous to the call of the calendar, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to introduce bills and joint 
resolutions, present memorials, and in- 
sert matters in the Recorp, without de- 
bate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUT. VE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 

WITHDRAWALS OF NAMES 

Two letters from the Attorney General, 
withdrawing the names of Mahmoud Abu 
Taha and Guadalupe Emilia Del Valle De 
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Navarro from reports relating to aliens 
whose deportation had been suspended, 
transmitted to the Senate on June 16 and 
July 1, 1951, respectively; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


REPOR- ON PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIc Po- 
SITIONS ESTABLISHED IN DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the professional and scientific positions es- 
tablished in the Department of Defense 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPC-T ON GOVERNMENT-OWNED TIN SMELTER, 
Texas City, TEx. 

A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
Reconstruction Pinance Corporation, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
Government-owned tin smelter at Texas 
City, Tex. (with ar accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 
REPORT ON WITHDRAWALS AND RESTORATIONS 

or CERTAIN LANDS 

A letter from the Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on withdrawals and restora- 
tions of certain public lands (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON ANTHRACITE RESEARCH LABC2ATORY, 
ScHUYLKILL HAVEN, PA. 

A letter from the Secretary .: the In- 
terior, reporting, pursuant to law, on the 
activities of, expenditures by, and donations 
to the Bureau of Mines Anthracite Research 
Laboratory, Schuylkill Haven, Pa; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relating 
to a reduction of age for eligibility for old- 
age assistance; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See resolutions printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. SaLTONsTALL (for himself and 
Mr. LopcE) on February 21, 1952, p. 1226, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relating 
to an increase in tariff on the importation 
of bicycles; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See resolutions printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. SaLToNsTaLt (for himself and 
Mr. Lopnce) on February 21, 1952, p. 1226, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relating 
to the adoption of the Edwards perpctual 
calendar; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

(See resolutions printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. SaLToNsTaLL (for himself and 
Mr. LopcE) on February 21, 1952, p. 1226, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relating 
to the provision of funds for public-works 
projects for the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See resolutions printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. SaLToNsTaLL (for himself and 
Mr. Lopce) on February 21, 1952, p. 1226, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A resolution adopted by the Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association of Public School 34, Queens 
Village, N. Y., favoring the enactment of 
House bill 4544, to establish in the Bureau 
of Customs the United States Customs Port 
Patrol and the United States Customs Border 
Patrol in order to improve the enforcement 
of the antismuggling laws; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 
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The memorial of Glenn C. Shoults, of La- 
peer, Mich., remonstrating against the ap- 
pointment of an ambassador to the Vatican; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
of the Methodist Church of Rockfield, Ky., 
signed by Mrs. W. E. Young, and sundry other 
members, remonstrating against the appoint- 
ment of an ambassador to the Vatican; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the Woman’s Society of Christian Service, 
Cecilia Methodist Church, Cecilia, Ky., signed 
by Mrs. H. A. Brown, president, and sundry 
other members, remonstrating against the 
appointment of an ambassador to the Vati- 
can; to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

A resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Pacific Coast Unitarian Coun- 
cil, Berkeley, Calif., relating to freedom of 
speech; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The petition of Wendell H. Blackburn, of 
Chicago, Ill., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to provide statehood for Alaska; 
ordered to lie on the table. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the Presbytery of Lansing, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
remonstrating against the enactment of leg- 
islation to provide universal military train- 
ing; ordered to lie on the table. 

Tae memorial of Mr. and Mrs. Marvin 
Hamstra, of Fenton, Ill, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide universal military training; ordered to 
lie on the table. 


a A de 


CIVIL RIGHTS—RESOLUTION OF EIGHTH 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF NATIONAL 
MARITIME UNION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RecorD, a resolution adopted by the 
Eighth National Convention of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, favoring the 
equal enjoyment of all rights granted in 
the Constitution of the United States, 
regardless of race, color, creed, religion, 
sex, or national origin. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution 4 
Resolution on civil rights 


Merchant seamen, in accordance with the 
American heritage, believe that the welfare 
of the individual is the final goal of group 
life. We recognize that for each of us to 
be secure in the rights he wishes for himself, 
we must not only respect but fight for the 
rights of others. 

The Declaration of Independence recog- 
nizes the basic moral principle that all men 
are created free and equal. From its incep- 
tion the National Maritime Union has fought 
to implement the moral principle of equality. 
Knowing full well that freedom without 
equality of opportunity is an illusion, we 
have waged a successful fight against dis- 
crimination aboard ships. We have been 
and still are identified with labor and other 
organizations in the fight against the dis- 
crimination throughout the United States. 
We recognize that so long as discrimination 
exists in any trade union, industry, public 
service organization, or in the political and 
social life of the country, the new-won free- 
dom from discrimination within the Na- 
tional Maritime Union is endangered. 

Today the heavy hands of segregation and 
discrimination are stifling the full utilization 
of our human resources in our great pro- 
duction effort. The discrimination which is 
practiced within the United States, more 
than any other one thing, prevents other 
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people throughout the world from accept- 
ing our foreign policy. 

Partly as a result of the efforts of our ore 
ganization, discrimination on the economic, 
political, and social fronts has been pushed 
back in many areas. 

We recognize that great progress has been 
made in the fight against segregation and 
discrimination in our country during the last 
decade. This has been particularly so inso- 
far as the National Maritime Union is con- 
cerned: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Eighth National Con- 
vention of the National Maritime Union 
pledges itself to continue to struggle to 
achieve the full, equal enjoyment of all 
rights granted in the Constitution of the 
United States, regardless of race, color, creed, 
religion, sex, or national origin, through 
coordinated efforts with other trade unions 
and progressive organizations throughout the 
country whose goals are the same. 


FEDERAL ECONOMY—RESOLUTION OF 
RACINE (WIS.) MANUFACTURERS AS- 
SOCIATION ; 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, from all 
over my State of Wisconsin, I have re- 
ceived a mass of resolutions and letters 
from all segments of Wisconsin society 
urging that every possible effort be made 
to reduce nonessential Federal expenses, 

Needless to say, I emphatically en- 
dorse this sentiment on the part of our 
people, because obviously we are running 
the gravest of fiscal dangers in the pres- 
ent deficit financing policies of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I send to the desk one such resolution, 
which was sent to me by the able execu- 
tive secretary of the Racine Manufac- 
turers Association, William D. Stansil. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp, and appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be print- 
ed in the REcorp, as follows: 


Whereas the United States of America, de- 
riving its strength from the individual lib- 
erty possible only under our type of free 
economy, is the leader of the free nations of 
the world; and 

Whereas our free economy must remain 
strong and be further strengthened if we are 
to meet successfully the continuous chal- 
lenge of aggressors who desire the destruc- 
ticn of our system of government; and 

Whereas the combination of government 
as usual and the defense emergency involve 
expenditures of such magnitude that our 
Nation is threatened by the shadow of even- 
tual material and moral bankruptcy; and 

Whereas there exists the obvious oppor- 
tunity to realistically reexamine and re- 
evaluate the present activities and programs 
of Federal Government agencies by the sin- 
gle yardstick of absolute need both during 
the present emergency and in light of the 
future economic well-being of our country; 
and 

Whereas nonessential governmental activi- 
ties or programs not consistent with emer- 
gency defense demands are utilizing both 
manpower and money that could and should 
be diverted to the defense effort: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby requested to fully meet its 
responsibility to all citizens by objectively 
screening every appropriation with the goal 
of eliminating wasteful operations and re- 
ducing unnecessary spending; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Racine will continue its policy of 
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not exerting pressure on Members of Con- 
gress for the appropriation of funds to be ex- 
pended for the selfish benefit of any group, 
our community, or our State; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Racine calls upon Racine organi- 
zations and Racine citizens to act upon and 
support a similar policy of governmental 
economy in the interest of preserving our 
American heritage. 


AMENDMENT OF COPYRIGHT ACT—RES- 
OLUTION OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
WISCONSIN FEDERATION OF MUSIC 
CLUBS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there has 
been considerable interest in proposed 
legislation dealing with the payment to 
composers for the public playing of juke- 
box records. Hearings have been held on 
this issue by a House Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee, and companion legislation is 
pending before the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Patents, Trademarks, 
and Copyright Law, of which I am per- 
sonally chairman. 

Before this particular subcommittee 
there is a considerable quantity of legis- 
lation, as there is before the other sub- 
committees of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. That committee as a whole, in- 
cidentally, handles about one-third of 
all legislation in the Senate. 

We in the subcommittee, however, 
hope to give our careful consideration to 
this subject in the not too distant future, 
along with other bills like Senate bill 
1957, which I have personally introduced, 
by request, for comprehensive revision of 
the Nation’s trade-mark statutes, 

With regard to the jukebox bills, S. 
2168 and H. R. 5473, there is very strong 
sentiment, both pro and con. Compos- 
ers of music feel very deeply on the lack 
of copyright payments because of what 
they regard as an unjustified loophole in 
the present law. On the other hand, 
vast numbers of owners of these coin- 
operated machines feel that such pay- 
ments would undermine their own eco- 
nomic position. The merits of the con- 
tending arguments will have to be earn- 
estly reviewed. As chairman of the sub- 
committee I shall evaluate the argu- 
ments in detail. 

I present a resolution which was sent 
to me by Mrs. Edna Benzinger, of the 
Wisconsin Federation of Music Clubs, 
which endorses this proposed legislation. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the REcorp, including the list 
of the names of the officers of the Wis- 
consin Federation, and appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary end ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp with the list of names of 
the officers, as follows: 

Whereas since 1909 owners and operators 
of coin operated music machines have been 
exempt from tax, although this business bas 
grown to huge proportions and the public 
performance of the music is for profit; and 

Whereas restaurant owners, orchestras, 
radio stations, and all other groups where 
music is performed for profit are subject to 
@ small tax for performance rights; and 

Whereas it is our privilege and duty to 
protect the rights of our composers and au- 
thors who usually receive less compensation 
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for the performing rights of their own cre- 
ations than the wages of unskilled labor; and 

Whereas this unfair situation is seriously 
undermining the future of American music 
and American composition, thereby reduc- 
ing the cultural status of our country: Be it 

Resolved, That the officers and board of 
directors of the Wisconsin Federation of 
Music Clubs urgé that bills S. 2186 and H. R. 
5473 be supported, which amend the copy- 
right act by providing that operators of coin 
operated music machines pay for public per- 
formance for profit of the copyrighted works 
of composers and authors. 

Edna Benzinger (Mrs. W. Paul), Presi- 
dent, Oconomowoc; Miss Alice E. Wal- 
ter, Secretary, Burlington; Mary Agnes 
Starr (Mrs. M. H.), Edgerton; Ruth 
Williams Freehoff (Mrs. W. A.), Wau- 
kesha; Irma B. Salisbury, (Mrs. L. A.), 
Fond du Lac; Cleone Brown (Mrs. 
Lyle), Waupun; Helen DeMille (Mrs. 
F. E.), Barron; Dorothy Keith (Mrs. 
Floyd), Menomonie; Josephine White 
(Mrs. C. E.), Madison; Jane Caldwell, 
(Mrs. E. R.), Janesville; Dora Bough- 
ton (Mrs. Eral M.), Janesville; Frances 
Kivlin (Mrs. Vincent E.), Madison; 
Mrs. G. L. Schuricht, Milwaukee; El- 
vira Ladwig (Mrs. A. A.), Treasurer, 
West Allis; Ann MacKinnon (Mrs. D. 
S.), Milwaukee; Mrs. H. L. Nunn, Mil- 
waukee; Mrs. E. Woody Kuhlman, Mil- 
waukee; Mrs. A. A. Mellentine, first 
Vice President, Stevens Point; Mrs. 
Roger C. Cunningham, Second Vice 
President, Janesville; Mrs. Ben Rode- 
rick, Brodhead; Mrs. Ronald A. Dou- 
gan, Beloit; Mrs. K. E. Kickhafer, Osh- 
kosh; Mrs. B. FP. Fuelleman, Water- 
town; Mrs. George H. Knispel, Water- 
town; Mrs. Henry Koehnlein, Wau- 
kecha; Mrs. R. R. Williams, Marshfield; 
Mrs. Archie Last, Manitowoc; Mrs. K. 
J. Krupkat, Manitowoc. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, February 25, 1952, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


§S.529. An act for the relief of Humayag 
Dildilian and his daughter, Lucy Dildilian; 
and 

S. 1244. An act to amend the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950 to except the Territory 
of Alaska from certain restrictions upon the 
making of Federal contributions, and to 
amend the provisions thereof relating to 
the taking of oaths by certain civil defense 
personnel, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRIDGES (for Mr. DIRKsEN) 
(by request) : 

8.2718. A bill for the relief of the Lake 
States Engineering Co.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

8.2719. A bill for the relief of Utako 

Kanitz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O’MAHONEY (for himself, Mr. 
HuNnNrt, and Mr. BuTuer of Nebraska) : 

§. 2720. A bill to approve contracts ne- 
gotiated with the Gering and Fort Laramie 
irrigation district, the Goshen irrigation 
district, and the Pathfinder irrigation dis- 
trict, and to authorize their execution; to 
authorize the execution of contracts with 
individual water right contractors on the 
North Platte Federal reclamation project and 
with the Northport irrigation district, and 
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for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 
By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

8.2721. A bill to provide transportation 
on Canadian vessels between Skagway, 
Alaska, and other points in Alaska, between 
Haines, Alaska, and other points in Alaska, 
and between Hyder, Alaska, and other points 
in Alaska or the continental United States, 
either directly or via a foreign port, or for 
any part of the transportation; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

8S. 2722. A bill to amend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KNOWLaNp on the 
bill (S. 2722), which appear hereafter.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 2723. A bill to amend the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of February 25, 1920, as amended, 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to provide for competitive bidding for cer- 
tain leases issued thereunder; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MURRAY (by request): 

8. 2724. A bill to clarify the budget pro- 
gram requirements relating to the veterans’ 
canteen service; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

8. J. Res. 136. Joint resolution to establish 
a commission to study present military edu- 
cational systems used for the creation of an 
Officer corps; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 


AMENDMENT OF MINERAL LEASING ACT, 
RELATING TO COMPETITIVE BIDDING 
FOR CERTAIN LEASES 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend the Mineral Leasing Act of 


February 25, 1920, as amended, so as to’ 


authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to provide for competitive bidding for 
certain leases issued thereunder. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill, together 
with an explanatory statement by me be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2723) to amend the Min- 
eral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to provide for competitive 
bidding for certain leases issued there- 
under, introduced by Mr. ANDERSON, was 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first para- 
graph of section 17 of the Mineral 
Act of February 25, 1920 (60 Stat. 951; 43 
U. S. C., sec. 226), as amended, is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 17. All lands subject to disposition 
under this act which are known or believed 
to contain oil or gas deposits may be leased 
by the Secretary of the Interior. When the 
lands to be leased are within any known 
geological structure of a producing oil or 
gas field, they shall be leased to the highest 
responsible qualified bidder by competitive 
bidding under general regulations, in units 
of not exceeding 640 acres, which shall be 
as nearly compact in form as possible, upon 
the payment by the lessee, of such bonus as 
May be accepted by the Secretary and of 
such royalty as may be fixed in the lease 
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which shall be not less than 1214 percent 
in amount or value of the production re- 
moved or sold from the lease. When the 
lands to be leased are not within any known 
geological structure of a producing oil or 
gas field, they shall be leased in tracts not 
exceeding 2,560 acres by competitive bid- 
ding or by such other methods as the Sec- 
retary may by general regulations adopt. 
Leases for such lands shall be conditioned 
upon the payment by the lessee of a roy- 
alty of 12144 percent in amount or value of 
the production removed or sold from the 
lease. Leases issued under this section shall 
be for a primary term of 5 years and shall 
continue so long thereafter as oil or gas is 
produced in paying quantities.” 

Sec. 2. The proviso in the fifth paragraph 
of said section 17, reading as following: 
“Provided, That in the case of lands not 
within any known geological structure of a 
producing oil or gas field, the rentals for the 
second an@ third lease years shall be waived 
unless a valuable deposit of oil or gas be 
sooner discovered,” is repealed. 

Sec. 3. These amendments shall apply also 
to any lease application heretofore filed upon 
which a lease has not been issued. 


The explanatory statement by Mr. An- 
DERSON is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ANDERSON 


The present law provides: 

“All lands subject to disposition under 
this act which are known or believed to con- 
tain oil or gas deposits may be leased by 
the Secretary of the Interior. When the 
lands to be leased are within any known 
geological structure of a producing oil or gas 
field, they shall be leased to the highest 
responsible bidder by competitive bidding 
under general regulations * * * when 


the lands to be leased are not within any 
known geological structure of a producing 


oil or gas field, the person first making 
application for a lease who is qualified to 
hold a lease under this act shall be entitled 
to a lease of such lands without competitive 
bidding.” 

At the time of the enactment of this law 
it was no doubt adequate and gave some 
incentive for oil and gas prospectors to make 
exploration into new territory. However, at 
that time there had been comparatively lit- 
tle prospecting and geological work done 
in the western United States, and we did 
not have the modern methods of prospect- 
ing a tract of land that we now have. It 
took a great deal longer to get an oil and 
gas lease then. We did not have the mod- 
ern machinery that we have now, and many 
of the geological structures throughout the 
country had not been located. Conditions 
have changed and for that reason some- 
times our laws become antiquated the same 
as machinery or methods of operating any 
modern business. 

The situation was brought home to me 
very forceably last -November when there 
occurred in New Mexico what amounted to 
a@ modern-day land rush by approximately 
29,000 persons applying for oil and gas leases 
in southeastern New Mexico. A grand non- 
competitive lottery was held at the Bureau 
of Land Management office in Santa Fe as 
approximately 41,000 acres of potential oil 
and gas land were opened for leasing by the 
Government. 

The southeastern part of New Mexico is 
all potential oil land, and for the most part 
is considered prospectively valuable for oil 
and gas. The lands offered for lease had 
been withdrawn from lease for a long time 
because it was thought by some that drilling 
might damage the potash deposits under- 
lying the surface of the land. It may be that 
in the beginning there was some doubt that 
the land could be drilled for oil safely and 
that water could be kept out of the potash 
deposits, but it has been known for several 
years that there are methods of exploration 
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that could and can be safely used and that 
would protect the potash deposits. 

When it was discovered that such ex- 
ploration could be carried on with safety, 
I believe that the Secretary of the Interior 
should have been given legislation which 
would have permitted him to have leased 
this land by advertising for and receiving 
competitive bids. In the leasing of this land 
the Secretary unquestionably complied with 
the law in holding the drawing or lottery. 
I have been advised that under the law he 
had no discretion in the matter and that this 
was the only method open to him. But I 
also believe that the Secretary should have 
some discretion in a matter of this kind and 
I am sure that in this case if he had, he 
would have leased this land on a competitive 
basis. I am advised that this situation was 
called to the attention of Congress several 
years ago and that corrective legislation was 
proposed but was never passed. 

An agency of the Government ghould not 
have its hands tied so that the administra- 
tor cannot use his discretion in a manner 
that would allow the Government when sell- 
ing a lease to get what it is worth. 

Let me cite one example of what I mean. 
There were newspaper stories that one of 
the applicants in Santa Fe, N. Mex., a filling 
station operator invested $680 in application 
fees and primary rentals. He was success- 
ful in that two of the applications he filed 
were drawn. After the drawing, he acknowl- 
edged that he had been offered $10,000 for 
each tract, or a total of $20,000 return for 
an investment of $680, and this only within 
a few days after the drawing. If a lease 
on the land was worth that much, the Gov- 
ernment should have received what it is 
worth. 

This bill will correct the present law, giv- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior discretion 
in a case of this kind and permit him to 
lease lands of this nature on a competitive 
basis, 


Le  — — 


REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO IM- 
MIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, AND 
NATIONALITY—AMENDMENT 


Mr. LANGER submitted an amendment 
intended-to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 2550) to revise the laws relating 
to immigration, naturalization, and na- 
tionality, and for other purposes; which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 





ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. WiLey], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. LeHman], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas], the Senators from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson and Mr. 
Moopy], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. THYE], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], and the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFrauver], I submit amendments 
intended to be proposed by us, jointly, 
to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 27) 
approving the agreement between the 
United States and Canada relating to 
the development of the resources of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin for 
national security and continental defense 
of the United States and Canada; pro- 
viding for making the St. Lawrence sea- 
way self-liquidating; and for other pur- 
poses. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
name of any other Senator who may de- 
sire be added as a cosponsor of the 
amendments, as I have had opportunity 
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to see only those Senators whose names 
are already attached. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be appropriately referred, and 
printed. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would like also to have 
the amendments printed in the body of 
the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The question now is how other names 
can be added after the amendments are 
printed. 

Mr. AIKEN. They cannot be added 
except up to the time the amendments 
are printed. 

The amendments were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, ordered 
to be printed, and to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


At the end of the joint resolution add a 
new title as follows: 


“TiTLeE II—St. LAWRENCE DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


“CREATION OF CORPORATION 


“Sec. 201. There is hereby created a body 
corporate to be known as the St. Lawrence 
Development Corporation (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Corporation”). The Corpo- 
ration shall be an instrumentality of the 
United States and shall have the powers and 
duties hereinafter set forth. 


“BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


“Sec. 202. (a) The management of the Cor- 
poration shall be vested in a Board of Di- 
rectors consisting of three members to be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Not more 
than two members of the Board shall be 
members of the same political party. One 
of the members shall be designated by the 
President as chairman at the time of ap- 
pointment. 

“(b) The terms of office of members of 
the board shall be 6 years except that (1) 
the terms of office of the members first ap- 
pointed shall run from the date of enact- 
ment of this joint resolution and shall ex- 
pire one at the end of 2 years, one at the 
end of 4 years, and one at the end of 6 
years, as designated by the President at the 
time of appointment, and (2) a member ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy caused by the 
death, resignation, or removal of a member 
prior to the expiration of the term for which 
he shall have been appointed, shall be ap- 
pointed only for the remainder of such term. 

“(c) Each member of the Board shall be 
paid compensation at the rate of $15,000 per 
annum. No member shall, during his con- 
tinuance in office, be engaged in any other 
business. 

“(d) Two members shall constitute a quo- 
rum for transaction of the business of the 
Board, and vacancies in the Board, so long 
as there are two members in office, shall not 
impair the powers of the board to execute 
the functions of the Corporation. 


“FUNCTIONS OF CORPORATION 


“Src, 203. The Corporation is authorized 
and directed to carry out on behalf of the 
United States (a) the undertakings con- 
tained in article III of the agreement ap- 
proved by section 1 of this joint resolution 
insofar as such undertakings relate to the 
works in the International Rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence River, (b) the author- 
ity of the United States under article IV (a) 
cf such agreement, and (c) such other pow- 
ers or duties under such agreement or under 
title I of this joint resolution as may be des- 
ignated by the President. 


“CORPORATE POWERS 


“Sec. 204. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out its functions under this joint resolution 
the Corporation— 


facilities and services of the Department of 
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“(1) shall have succession in its corporate 
name; 

“(2) may adopt and use a corporate seal, 
which shall be judicially noticed; 

“(3) may sue and be sued in its corporate 
name; 

“(4) may adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws, 
rules, and regulations governing the manner 
in which its business may be conducted and 
the powers vested in it may be exercised; 

“(5) may make and carry out such con- 
tracts or agreements as are necessary in the 
conduct of its business; 

“(6) shall be entitled to the use of the 
United States mails in the same manner and 
upon the same conditions as the executive 
departments of the Government; 

“(7) shall be held to be an inhabitant and 
resident of the northern judicial district of 
New York within the meaning of the laws 
of the United States relating to venue of 
civil suits; 

“(8) may appoint and fix the compensa- 
tion of such officers and employees as may be 
necessary for the conduct of its business, de- 
fine their authority and duties, delegate to 
them such of the powers vested in the Corpo- 
ration as the Board may determine, require 
bonds of such of them as the Board may 
designate, and fix the penalties and pay the 
premiums on such bonds; and 

“(9) may acquire, by purchase, lease, con- 
demnation, or donation such real and per- 
sonal property and any interest therein, and 
may sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of such 
real or personal property, as the Board deems 
necessary for the conduct of its business. 


“CAPITAL STOCK 


“Sec. 205. The Corporation shall have a 
capital stock of $10,000,000 which shall be 
subscribed by the United States. There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the sum of 
$10,000,000 for the purpose of enabling the 
Secretary of the Treasury to make payment 
for such capital stock when payment is called 
by the Board. Receipts for payment by the 
United States for or on account of such cap- 
ital stuck shall be issued by the Corporation 
to the Secretary of the Treasury and shall 
be evidence of stock ownership by the United 
States. 


“OBLIGATIONS OF CORPORATION 


“Sec. 206. (a) In order to finance its 
activities, the Corporation is authorized and 
empowered to issue, and to have outstanding 
at any one time in an amount not exceeding 
$485,000,000, its notes, debentures, bonds, or 
other such obligations. Such obligations 
shall mature not more than 50 years from 
the dates of their issue, shall be redeemable 
at the option of the Corporation before ma- 
turity in such manner as may be stipulated 
in such obligations, shall bear interest at 
such rate or rates, not exceeding 3 percent 
per annum, and shall be subject to such 
other terms and conditions, as may be deter- 
mined by the Corporation after consultation 
with the Secretary of the Treasury. Obliga- 
tions of the Corporation shall not be pur- 
chased by the United States or any agency 
or instrumentality thereof. 

“(b) All such obligations shall be fully 
and unconditionally guaranteed both as to 
interest and principal by the United States 
and such guaranty shall be expressed on the 
face thereof. In the event that the Corpora- 
tion shall be unable to pay the principal of 
or interest on any such obligations when due, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay the 
amount thereof, which is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated, and thereupon to the ex- 
tent of the amounts so paid, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall succeed to the rights of 
the holders of such obligations. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to prepare suitable 
forms for the notes, debentures, bonds, or 
other obligations, and otherwise to make the 
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the Treasury available to the Corporation in 
the issuance and sale of such obligations. 
The Corporation shall reimburse the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for any expenses in- 
curred by the Department of the Treasury 
under this subsection. 

“DEPOSIT AND EXPENDITURE OF CORPORATE FUNDS 

“Sec. 207. (a) All moneys of the Corpora- 
tion not otherwise employed may be de- 
posited with the Treasurer of the United 
States subject to check by authority of the 
Corporation or in any Federal Reserve bank, 
or may, by authorization of the Board, be 
used in the purchase for redemption and re- 
tirement of any notes, debentures, bonds, or 
other obligations issued by the Corporation, 
and the Corporation may reimburse such 
Federal Reserve bank for its services in such 
manner as may be agreed upon. The Fed- 
eral Reserve banks are authorized and di- 
rected to act as depositaries, custodians, and 
fiscal agents for the Corporation in the gen- 
eral performance of ‘ts powers. 

“(b) All expenses incurred by the Corpora- 
tion in carrying out its functions, includ- 
ing administrative expenses, shall be paid 
from funds obtained from the sale of its 
obligations under section 206 or from reve- 
nues derived from its corporate activities, 
except that until such time as funds from 
such sources are available amounts paid by 
the Secretary of the Treasury under section 
205 may be used for such purposes. 

“(c) Sections 105 and 106 of the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act, requiring 
annual audits by the General Accounting 
Office and reports thereof to the Congress, 
shall be applicable to the Corporation. 

“EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION 

“Sec. 208. The Corporation, its property, 
franchises, and income are hereby expressly 
exempted from taxation in any manner or 
form by the Federal Government or by any 
State, county, municipality, or any subdi- 
vision or district thereof. 

“SERVICES AND FACILITIES OF OTHER 
CORPORATIONS 

“Sec 209. The Corporation may, with the 
consent of the agency concerned, accept and 
utilize, on a reimbursable basis, the officers, 
‘employees, services, facilities, and informa- 
tion of any agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, except that any such agency having 
custody of any engineering or other data 
relating to any of the matters within the 
jurisdiction of the Corporation shall, upon 
request of the Board, make such data avail- 
able to the Corporation without reimburse- 
ment. 

“MISAPPROPRIATION OF FUNDS 

“Sec. 210. (a) All general penal statutes 
relating to the larceny, embezzlement, con- 
version, or to the improper handling, re- 
tention, use, or disposal of public moneys or 
property of the United States shall apply to 
the moneys and property of the Corporation 
and to moneys and properties of the United 
States entrusted to the Corporation. 

“(b) Any person who, with intent to de- 
fraud the Corporation, or to deceive any di- 
rector, officer, or employee of the Corpora- 
tion or any officer or employee of the United 
States, (1) makes any false entry in any 
book of the Corporation, or (2) makes any 
false report or statement for the Corporation, 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both. 

“(c) Any person who shall receive any 
compensation, rebate, or reward, or shall 
enter into any conspiracy, collusion, or 
agreement, express or implied, with intent to 
defraud the Corporation or wrongfully and 
unlawfully to defeat its purposes, shall, on 
conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both. 
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“REPORTS TO CONGRESS 
“Sec. 211. Ths Corporation shall transmit 
to the Congress at the beginning of each 
regular session an annual report of its op- 


‘ erations under this join resolution. 


“SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 212. If any provision of this act or 
the application of such provision to any 
person or circumstances shall be held in- 
valid, the remainder of the Act and the ap- 
plication of such provision to persons or 
circumstances other than those to which 
it is held invalid shall not be affected 
thereby. 

“On page 1, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
‘Title I—Approval of Agreement.’ 

“On page 4, strike out lines 11 to 16, in- 
clusive, and in line 17 strike out ‘(b)’ and 
insert ‘Src. 4’.” 


Subsequently Mr. HICKENLOOPER’S 
name was added as a cosponsor to the 
amendments submitted by Mr. AIKEN to 
Senate Joint Resolution 27. 


CITATION OF MARY JANE KEENEY FOR 
CONTEMPT OF SENATE—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I re- 
port an original resolution citing Mary 
Jane Keeney for contempt of the Sen- 
ate and I submit a report (No. 1213) 
thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and the resolution will 
be placed on the calendar. 

The resolution (S. Res. 283), reported 
by Mr. McCarran from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, was placed on the cal- 
endar, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the Subcommittee 
To Investigate the Administration of the 


Internal Security Act and Other Internal 


Security Laws of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the United States Senate as to 
the refusal of Mary Jane Keeney to answer 
a series of questions before the said sub- 
committee, together with all facts in con- 
nection therewith, under the seal of the 
United States Senate, to the United States 
attorney for the District of Columbia, to the 
end that the said Mary Jane Keeney may be 
proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix, as follows: ; 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Address by Dr. Robert L. Johnson, national 
chairman, Citizens’ Committee for the Hoover 
Report, at Second National Reorganization 
Conference, Washington, D. C., February 18, 
1952. 

Washington Report by Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
published in Washington (D. C.) Times- 
Herald, February 10, 1952, relating to expend- 
itures by the Army Quartermaster Corps. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

Letter dated February 7, 1950, in regard 
to the advertising of distilled spirits ad- 
dressed to him by Harlan M. Calhoun, of 
Moorefield, W. Va. 


—————————————————— 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
DAVID NORTHON EDELSTEIN, TO BE 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
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ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been scheduled 
for Tuesday, March 4, 1952, at 2 p. m., in 
room 424, Senate Office Building, upon 
the nomination of Hon. David Northon 
Edelstein, of New York, to be United 
States district judge for the southern 
district of New York. Judge Edelstein is 
now serving under a recess appointment. 
At the indicated time and place all per- 
sons interested in the nomination may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. The subcommittee consists of 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN], chairman, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. HENpDRICKSON]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
HARRY E. PRATT, TO BE UNITED STATES 
DISTRICT JUDGE, DIVISION NO. 4, DIS- 
TRICT OF ALASKA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been scheduled 
for Monday, March 3, 1952, at 2 p. m., in 
room 424, Senate Office Building, upon 
the nomination of Hon. Harry E. Pratt, 
of Alaska to be United States district 
judge for division No. 4, district of 
Alaska. Judge Pratt is now serving in 
this post under an appointment which 
expired December 20, 1951. At the indi- 
cated time and place all persons inter- 
ested in the nomination may make such 
representations as may be pertinent. 
The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
chairman, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson], and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
CLEMENTE RUIZ NAZARIO, TO BE 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been scheduled 
for Monday, March 3, 1952, at 2 p. m., in 
room 424, Senate Office Building, upon 
the nomination of Clement Ruiz Nazario, 
of Puerto Rico, to be United States dis- 
trict judge for the district of Puerto 
Rico, Vice Thomas H. Roberts, resigned. 
At the indicated time and place all per- 
sons interested in the nomination may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. The subcommittee consists 
of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN], chairman, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], and the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. JENNER]. 


ITALIAN BOYS’ TOWN—BOOK BY MSGR. 
JOHN PATRICK CARROLL-ABBING 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, every 
American who has learned of the thrill- 
ing, inspiring story of the Italian Boys’ 
Towns has become intensely interested 
in this great humanitarian undertaking. 
It has been my distinct privilege to be- 
come’ well acquainted with Msgr. John 
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Patrick Carroll-Abbing, by whom they 
were founded and developed, and for 
whom I have a very high regard and deep 
affection. 

Monsignor Carroll-Abbing has written 
a book, A Chance To Live, which is just 
now being published. I take this oppor- 
tunity to bring it to the attention of my 
fellow Senators, and at this point in my 
remarks I ask to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp the text of a state- 
ment, which I have prepared, concerning 
this unusual publication. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR IVES 


Brutal mistreatment of children under the 
heartless, totalitarian regimes of communis- 
tic Europe and Asia is one of the most shock- 
ing aspects of modern history. Most of us 
are inured, if not reconciled to the cheapness 
of lives, which is part of the policy of the 
Red Fascists. 

But none of us, I believe, will ever read 
or hear, without pangs, what these monsters 
are doing to youth. 

In Hungary and other nations liberated 
by Moscow, tattoo artists are doing a thriv- 
ing business. Parents mark their children 
with secret signs in the hope of recognizing 
them if they are taken away for education 
by the state. Part of this indoctrination 
will be eradication of love of parents as be- 
ing a decadent, bourgeois frailty. In Red 
China, Red doctors have boasted publicly 
that the scarce miracle drugs are reserved for 
the Communist Party faithful, even if sick 
children of the masses must die. These 
physicians learned from Moscow not to be 
sloppy humanitarians, American interview- 
ers were told. With the Red nations working 
feverishly to debauch the minds and enslave 
the bodies of coming generations, it would 
seem that the lights of civilization are really 
going out. 

But here and there, assurances come that 
the old virtues are not only thriving, but 
working their old miracles. Among these as- 
surances is a new book entitled “A Chance 
To Live,” written by Msgr. John Patrick 
Carroll-Abbing, a gifted Irish priest working 
in Italy. I recommend it as an antidote for 
those who nowadays simply have had enough 
bad news from around the world. 

Monsignor Carroll-Abbing tells of the work 
he started after the last war, when he found 
hundreds of abandoned, hungry urchins 
roaming war-devastated areas of Italy. The 
monsignor is popularly known as the Mon- 
signor of the Shoe Shine Boys, for it was he 
who started the first Shoe Shine Hotel in 
Italy, an organization that grew, with the 
help of private American contributions, into 
many self-governing boys’ committees, 
known as Boys’ Towns of Italy. The book is 
a tonic for the mind. Let me quote a few 
paragraphs from this heartening volume: 

“A continuous lesson was taught to us dur- 
ing that agonized time of how many barriers 
a real feeling for brotherhood of man can 
surmount. How closely it can knit men of 
the most diverse opinions, political or other- 
wise, how social differences can be leveled 
when danger strikes. 

“Innumerable souls fought for the better- 
ment of their neighbors, Citizens of high 
and low degree united, childless women, 
made so by the war, gathered homeless little 
ones, wandering hopelessly and lost in the 
street and road and mothered them. 

“Paradoxically, perhaps, a sense of deep 
pity, a Christlike charity, burst forth from 
the hatred of man for men, from a war, un- 
leashed by the ferocity of opposing factions, 
by men fighting with the most modern of 
lethal methods and with the cruelty of sav- 
ages. The basic goodness in the hearts of 
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men rose to the surface and would not be 
stilled, with the words of the Apostle given 
heed: ‘Ye must not live with words alone, 
but with deeds, with the diffusion of truth.’” 


PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODI- 
TIES—RELEASE BY SENATOR YOUNG 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp my biweekly 
press release dated February 20, 1952, 
together with a much appreciated edi- 
torial appearing in the Bismarck 
(N. Dak.) Tribune under date of Feb- 
ruary 21, 2952. 

There being no objection, the release 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

RELEASE BY SENATOR YOUNG 


The agricultural price outlook, for the 
most part, is fairly good, but there are some 
disheartening signs. Prices of many major 
commodities have dropped steadily in the 
past 5 years, and presently are at or below 
support levels. While gross national farm 
income remains high, the net, or what the 
farmer can keep, is constantly decreasing, 
as a result of ever-increasing operation costs. 

Surpluses of any farm commodities are 
always a depressing factor in the market, 
Even slight surpluses, especially in perish- 
ables, oftentimes may demoralize prices. 
Never before has there been a greater need 
for adequate price supports. They are nec- 
essary not only to insure full production for 
defense needs, but also to protect our en- 
tire economy, and particularly the farmers, 
against possible bankruptcy, in their efforts 
to meet production goals. 

Contrary to much biased and adverse pub- 
lic propaganda, these programs have not 
been as costly as many believe. During the 
18 years of the operation of the price-sup- 
port program for the six basic commodities, 
there has been a net profit to the Govern- 
ment as of June 30, 1951, amounting to 
$40,000,000. There have been sizable losses 
in supporting perishables. Potato supports 
in past years account for 40 percent of these 
losses. 

The Agricultural Act of 1949 provides sup- 
forts on most commodities ranging from 75 
to 90 percent of parity, with a provision 
making it optional with the Secretary of 
Agriculture to support up to 90 percent of 
parity if he deems it advisable. As a result, 
we have had 90-percent support programs 
for the basic farm commodities, and most 
storable nonbasics such as rye, oats, and 
barley have been supported at 72-80 percent 
of parity. 

Under a compromise agreement reached 
during the passage of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, the old parity formula (1909-14 base 
period) was permitted to be used for 4 years 
more on basics. Commencing with the 1954 
crop year, the modernized parity formula 
will go into effect. Presently parity (100 per- 
cent), under the old formula, is $2.45 a 
bushel for wheat. Parity under the mod- 
ernized formula would be $2.13 a bushel. At 
90 percent of parity (our present program) 
this would give us a support price on wheat 
of $2.20 a bushel. A 90-percent support pro- 
gram under the modernized parity formula 
(90 percent of $2.13) would give us a sup- 
port price of $1.92 a bushel for wheat. There 
would be a comparable drop in corn and 
other basics. The drop would be even more 
drastic if the Secretary of Agriculture—and 
he has the discretion—decided to use the 
sliding scale calling for 75: to 90 percent of 
parity. If, for example, the support level is 
set at 80 percent of parity—and that would 
be the approximate figure based on our 
present supply situation—the support price 
of wheat would drop to $1.76 a bushel. This 
would certainly be a severe blow to produc- 
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ers, and at a time when they are being called 
upon for all-out production. 

The Young-Russell bill, introduced last 
September, would continue the use of the 
old parity formula and thus prevent this 
drastic drop in farm price supports. We will 
need the united support of farm producer 
groups, which at present is sadly lacking, in 
order to secure yissage of this important 
measure. 

The modernized parity formula uses as a 
major factor in determining parity the aver- 
age prices received by farmers for the pre- 
vious 10-year period. This may have some 
merit in normal times. Now, and for the 
past several years, prices received by farm- 
ers for basic commodities have been held 
down both by ceilings and surpluses created 
during the war emergency period, and the 
modernized formula, therefore, is grossly 
unfair. The new formula would mean lower 
prices for corn, thus encouraging increased 
feeding of cattle and hogs. Surpluses and 
resultant low prices on pork would certainly 
create a demand for a price support pro- 
gram. Past experience has proven such 
supports are both costly and difficult to 
administer. 

Lowered price supports on basics would 
hamper and discourage all-out production 
now being sought by the Government. This 
contrasts sharply to the Government’s pro- 
gram for the expansion of private industry 
through tax amortization and other benefits. 
This irdustry subsidy is estimated to cost 
the taxpayers more than $10,000,000,000— 
and none of it can be recovered, 


[From the Bismarck (N. Dak.) Tribune of 
February 21, 1952] 


FaRM PRICE SurporT PROGRAM 


Farm crop price supports appear destined 
for debate in the current Congress, and in 
that connection a couple of facts are worth 
noting. 

The first of these is the effect that drop- 
ping of price supports under potatoes had 
upon the pocketbook of the potato con- 
sumer. 

A year ago national magazines and metro- 
politan newspapers were raising much hue 
and cry to the effect that potato price sup- 
ports were costing the taxpayers of the coun- 
try millions of dollars. High price suppports 
had led to overproduction. 

So potato supports were dropped. Instead 
of overproduction and overimportation, this 
year there was underproduction and a 
shortage of potatoes. Potato prices rocketed, 
and in the end the potato grower made more 
money than he did under support program; 
and the high prices probably more than 
burned up the saving in support payments. 

The lesson in this may be that a reason- 
able support level works to the benefit of the 
consumer as well as to the benefit of the 
grower. Reasonable supports, by guarantee- 
ing the grower a fair return, encourage him 
to raise an ample crop and thereby make for 
reasonable prices, which benefit the con- 
sumer, 

Senator Younc, of North Dakota, calls 
attention to the second fact in his regular 
weekly newsletter. 

“Contrary to much biased and adverse 
public propaganda,” writes the Senator, 
“these (price support) programs have not 
been as costly as many believe. During the 
18 years of the operation of the price support 
program for the six basic commodities, 
there has been a net profit to the Govern- 
ment as of June 30, 1951, amounting to 
$40,000,000. There have been sizable losses 
in supporting perishables. Potato supports 
in past years account for 40 percent of these 
losses.” 

The Senator argues that adequate price 
supports for farm crops are necessary not 
only to insure full production, but also to 
protect our entire economy—and particularly 
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the farmers—against bankruptcy in their 
efforts to meet production goals. 

Farmers aren’t trying to meet production 
goals simply for patriotic reasons. Pri- 
marily, they are following the profit motive, 
which is the same motive that drives every 
businessman—and, for that matter, every 
laboring man—to greater effort and to 
greater risk. 

But the fact remains also that the farmer 
is being asked to go out on a limb for greater 
production. Without reasonable price sup- 
ports, the risk he takes in expanding his 
production is all his. But everybody shares 
the benefits. Naturally, he might be in- 
clined to go slowly in expanding. And if 
he does, the increased production the Gov- 
ernment deems mandatory in this time of 
emergency would not be had. Result: in- 
dividual consumers as well as the prepared- 
ness effort would suffer. To make sure that 
the farmer feels safe in meeting this in- 
creased production demand is an additional 
justification for the support program in 
times of national emergency. 

Senator YounG underscores one other fact 
in the same newsletter: 

“This (lowered price support) contrasts 
sharply to the Government’s program for 
the expansion of private industry through 
tax amortization and other benefits. This 
industry subsidy is estimated to cost. the 
taxpayers more than $10,000,000,000—and 
none of it can be recovered.” 

The theory behind accelerated tax amor- 
tization of needed industrial expansion is 
that it is in the national interest in time of 
emergency, too. 

On the record, an adequate farm crop 
price-support program is as desirable from 
the point of view of the consumer and the 
Nation at large as it is from the point of 
view of the agricultural producer. Prop- 


erly geared to the national economy, it 


works for everybody’s good. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
- tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to uheir names: 


Aiken Hayden McKellar 
Anderson Hendrickson McMahon 
Bennett Hennings Morse 
Bricker Hickenlooper 

Bridges Hill 

Butler, Md. Holland 
Butler, Nebr. Hunt 

Byrd Ives 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Case Johnston, S.C. Schoeppel 
Chavez Kem Seaton 
Clements Kilgore 
Connally Knowland 
Cordon Langer 
Douglas Lehman 
Dworshak Long 
Ecion Magnuson 
Ellender Malone 
Ferguson Martin 

F anders Maybank 
Frear McCarran 
Fulbright McCarthy 
George McClellan Williams 
Green McFarland Young 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr., 
Benton], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Hory], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Humpurey], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KeFravuver], the 
Senators from Oklahoma [Mr,. Kerr and 
Mr. Monroney], the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Moopy], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] and the 
€enator from Fiorida (Mr. SMATHERS] 
are absent on official business. 


Murray 
Neely 
Nixon 
O’Conor 
O’Mahoney 


Watkins 
Wiley 
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The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] and the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE] are absent because of 
illness. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BrewsTER], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Munpt] and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
CaIn] and the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIN] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEen- 
NER] and the Senators from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopce and Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
are necessarily absent. 


THE CALENDAR 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

Under the order heretofore entered, 
the Senate will proceed to the consider- 
ation of bills on the calendar to which 
there is no objection, commencing with 
Calendar No. 1045. The clerk will state 
the first measure in order. 


INVESTIGATION BY TARIFF COMMISSION 
OF COST OF PRODUCTION OF CHINA 
AND OTHER PRODUCTS 


The resolution (S. Res. 253) request- 
ing the Tariff Commission to make an 
investigation of cost of production of 
china and other products was announced 
as first in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may we have- 
an explanation of the resolution? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, this 
resolution was submitted in the Senate 
by the senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Hogry] and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. The proponent 
of the resolution is not present. I pre- 
fer that it go over for the time being. 

Mr, SCHOEPPEL. That is quite all 
right. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is a simple Senate 
resolution asking for a tariff investiga- 
tion, but it does contemplate, of course, 
the application of the escape clause or 
other relief provisions contained in the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. I 
should like to have the resolution go over 
until the Senator from North Carolina 
returns to the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be passed over temporarily. 


IMPORTATION OF TEXTILE MACHINES 
AND PARTS THEREOF FOR INSTRUC- 
TIONAL PURPOSES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1012) to permit educational, 
religious, or charitable institutions to 
import textile machines and parts there- 
of for instructional purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with an amendment on page 2, 
line 2, after the word “prescribe”, to in- 
sert a colon and the following proviso: 
“Provided, That any such textile ma- 
chine or machinery or part thereof, or 
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the substantial equivalent thereof, is not 
manufactured in the United States.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I think 
there is no objection to the bill. The 
committee went into the subject, and 
reported the bill favorably. However, 
the Treasury has suggested an amend- 
ment, which does not change the effect 
of the bill. I should like to offer the 
amendment. 

There is a committee amendment on 
page 2, line 2, which reads as follows: 
“Provided, That any such textile ma- 
chine or machinery or part thereof, or 
the substantial equivalent thereof, is not 
manufactured in the United States.” 

The Department says: 

This proviso, the Department believes, 
would give rise to substantial administrative 
problems. The Bureau of Customs would 
find it most difficult to determine whether 
the conditions of this proviso had been com- 
plied with. Moreover, the proviso might 
detract from the original purposes of the 
bill since the uncertainty existing until a 
conclusion had been reached as to whether 
a@ particular import was entitled to free en- 
try would probably deter many educational, 
religious, or charitable institutions from 
undertaking such imports. 

Accordingly, the Department recommends 
that the proviso be deleted. 

If such deletion should prove unaccept- 
able, it would be helpful to the Department 
in its administration if the proviso were 
amended so as to permit the Bureau of Cus- 
toms to rely upon an affidavit of the importer 
that any such textile machinery is not man- 
ufactured in the United States. The fol- 
lowing language is suggested for this pur- 
pose: “Provided, Fhat free entry hereunder 
shall be conditioned upon the presentation 
to the collector of customs of an affidavit. of 
a@ responsible officer of the importing so- 
ciety or institution that the substantial 
equivalent of the imported article is not 
manufactured in the United States.” 


I offer the amendment as a substitute 
for the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Georgia, in 
the nature of a substitute for the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment as amended. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
ae and the bill to be read a third 

e. 
The bill was read the third time, and 


REFERENCE TO COURT OF CLAIMS OF 
BILL FOR THE RELIEF OF OWNERS OF 
CERTAIN FINNISH SAILING VESSELS 


The resolution (S. Res. 34) referring 
to the Court of Claims the bill (S. 334) 
for the relief of the owners of certain 
Finnish sailing vessels was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, it appears 
from the text of the bill and the report 
of the committee that we are confronted 
with a rather costly piece of legislation. 
I wonder whether we could have an ex- 
planation of the measure for the Recorp. 

Mr. McCARRAN, Mr. President, this 
resolution will refer the claims of certain 
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owners of Finnish sailing vessels, set 
forth in S. 334, to the Court of Claims for 
a report thereon in accordance with sec- 
tions 1492 and 2909 of title 28 U. S. C. 
The report will set forth such finding of 
fact and conclusions as shall be sufficient 
to inform Congress whether the claims 
are of a legal or equitable nature and the 
amounts, if any, due from the United 
States. 

These claims are based on the deten- 
tion of 13 ships by the War Trade Board 
for varying periods between March 18 
and November 26, 1918. These claims 
were previously referred to the Court of 
Claims, but the court was only asked to 
answer specific, factual, and legal ques- 
tions. The committee is of the opinion 
that the allegation of the shipowners 
that they were unable to present their 
equitable contentions is meritorious and 
therefore recommends that this resolu- 
tion be favorably considered to allow the 
claimants to present their claims of 
whatever nature to the court for deter- 
mination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present. consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. May I ask the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada why 
it is necessary to allow the payment of 
interest on this item from November 26, 
1918, to date at 41% percent a year? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The resolution does 
not require the payment of interest. It 
is a matter which lies within the discre- 
tion of the court. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. But it would 
allow the payment of interest, would it 
not? 

Mr. McCARRAN, It would allow the 
court to do so. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. At 4% percent 
from November 1918 to date? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 334) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of the owners of certain 
Finnish sailing vessels” now pending in the 
Senate, together with all the accompanying 
papers, is hereby referred to the Court of 
Claims; and the court shall proceed with the 
same in accordance with the provisions of 
sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28 of the 
United States Code and report to the Senate, 
at the earliest practicable date, giving such 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon as 
shall be sufficient to inform the Congress of 
the nature and character of the demand as 
claims, legal or equitable, against the United 
States and the amounts, if any, legally or 
equitably due from the United States to the 
claimants. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON subsequently 
said: Mr. President, earlier in the 
afternoon the Senate agreed to Senate 
Resolution £4, referring to the Court of 
Claims the bill (S. 334) for the relief of 
the owners of certain Finnish sailing 
vessels. 

I should like to have the Recorp show, 
that at the conclusion of the colloquy 
between the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran] and the Senator from New 
Jersey, that this bill does not give the 
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Court of Claims any blanket authority. 
It merely gives it jurisdiction to hear 
the case and the claims and to certify 
back to the Senate its findings in respect 
to the awards, if any, which are to be 
made under the resolution. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It will be necessary 
for the Senate finally to pass upon such 
facts as may be developed by the Court 
of Claims. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. That is cor- 
rect, as I understand. I should like to 
have the Recorp carry this statement 
at the appropriate place so as to clear 
up any doubt on this matter. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CER- 
TAIN ALIENS 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 58) favoring the suspension of de- 
portation of certain aliens was consid- 
ered and agreed to. 

(For text of above concurrent resolu- 
tion, see CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, Janu- 
ary 28, 1952, pp. 512 to 515.) 


DR. YING TAK CHAN 


The bill (S. 853) for the relief of Dr. 
Ying Tak Chan was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Dr. Ying Tak Chan shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


KANE SHINOHARA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1085) for the relief of Kane 
Shinohara which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the provisions of section 13 (c) of 
the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, 
relating to the exclusion of aliens inad- 
missible because of race shall not hereafter 
apply to Kane. Shinohara, the Japanese 
fiancée of Glenn L. Cornell, a citizen of 
the United States, and that the said Kane 
Shinohara may be eligible for a nonquota 
immigration visa if she is found otherwise 
admissible under the immigration laws: Pro- 
vided, That the administrative authorities 
find that marriage between the above-named 
parties occurred with 3 months immediately 
succeeding the enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MATSUKO KUROSAWA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1121) for the relief of Matsuko 
Kurosawa which had been reported from 
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the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That the provisions of section 13 (c) of 
the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, 
relating to the exclusion of aliens inad- 
missible because of race, shall not hereafter 
apply to Matsuko Kurosawa, the Japanese 
fiancée of William L. LaReau, a citizen of 
the United States, and that the said Matsuko 
Kurosawa may be eligible for a nonquota 
immigration visa if she is found otherwise 
admissible under the immigration laws: Pro- 
vided, That the administrative authorities 
find tha’ marriage between the above-named 
parties occurred with 3 months immediately 
succeeding the enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


TOSHIKO KONISHI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1234) for the relief of Toshiko 
Konishi which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
an amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That the provisions of section 13 (c) of 
the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, 
relating to the exclusion of aliens inadmis- 
sible because of race, shall not hereafter 
apply to Toshiko Konishi, the Japanese 
fiancée of Louis E. Reifenstein, a citizen of 
the United States, and that the said Toshiko 
Konishi may be eligible for a nonquota immi- 
gration visa if she is found otherwise admis- 
sible under the immigration laws: Provided, 
That the administrative authorities find that 
marriage between the above-named parties 
occurred within 3 months immediately suc- 
ceeding the enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MARIA SERAPHENIA EGAWA 


The bill (S. 1333) for the relief of 
Maria Seraphenia Egawa was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of section 4 (a) and section 9 of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924, and notwithstanding any 
provisions excluding from admission to the 
United States persons of races ineligible to 
citizenship, Maria Seraphenia Egawa, a 
minor half-Japanese child, shall be consid- 
ered the alien natural-born child of Sgt. and 
Mrs. Elmer F. Grant, citizens of the United 
States. 


MRS. MADELAINE VIALE MOORE 


The bill (S. 1372) for the relief of 
Mrs. Madelaine Viale Moore was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the eleventh category of the Immigration 
Act of 1917 as amended, Mrs. Madelaine Viale 
Moore may be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if she is found to 
be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sions of the immigration laws. 
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MRS. ELFRIEDE HARTLEY 


The bill (S. 1490) for the relief of Mrs. 
Elfriede Hartley was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. There is a similar 
House bill on the calendar. 

The VICE _PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the House bill will be consid- 
ered. 

The Secretary will state the House bill 
by title. 

The LecIs.ative CLterK. A bill (H. R. 
4224) for the relief of Mrs. Elfriede 
Hartley. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the House bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 4224) for the relief of Mrs. Elfriede 
Hartley was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, Senate bill 1490 is indefinitely 
postponed, 


MIDORI AKIMOTO, ALSO KNOWN AS 
SHARLENE AKIMOTO 


The bill (S. 1534) for the relief of Mi- 
dori Akimoto, also known as Sharlene 
Akimoto, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, solely for the pur- 
pose of section 4 (a) and section 9 of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, and 
notwithstanding any provisions excluding 
from admission to the United States persons 
of races ineligible to citizenship, Midori Aki- 
moto, also known as Sharlene Akimoto, a 
minor half-Japanese child, shall be consid- 
ered the alien natural-born child of Sgt. and 
Mrs. Cecil C. Walker, citizens of the United 
States, 


CONSTANTIN ALEXANDER SOLOMONIDES 


The bill (S. 1566) for the relief of Con- 
stantin Alexander Solomonides was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Constantin Alexander Solomonides shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee and head tax. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available, 


ALEVTINA OLSON AND TATIANA SNEJINA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1580) for the relief of Alevtina 
Olson and Tatiana Snejina, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment in line 
10, after the word “deduct”, to strike out 
“one number” and insert “two numbers”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Alevtina Olson and Tatiana Snejina shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
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this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fees and head taxes Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to each such alien as 
provided for in this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota officer 
to deduct two numbers from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SISTER MARIA GASPARETZ 


The bill (S. 1697) for the relief of 
Sister Maria Gasparetz was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Sister Maria Gasparetz shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of this 
act upon payment of the required visa fee 
and head tax. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


LESLIE A, CONNELL 


The bill (S. 1988) for the relief of 
Leslie A. Connell, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may we have 
an explanation of the bill, with. partic- 
ular reference to the personal negli- 
gence phase of the matter? As I under- 
stand from a reading of the bill and a 
checking of the measure, it would seem 
that the claim could rightfully be clas- 
sified—and I do not say that I am en- 
tirely correct in my understanding—as 
one involving a question of personal 
negligence. Therefore, I am wondering 
to what extent we should go in estab- 
lishing a precedent in having our Gov- 
ernment take care of claims which grow 
out of acts of personal negligence. 

If there are extenuating circumstances 
or other equities involved I should be 
glad to have them stated for the Recorp 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
bill would pay to Leslie A. Connell, of 
Tacoma, Wash., a post-office employee, 
the sum of $2,622, representing a judg- 
ment of $2,500 and $122 for court costs, 
attorney fees, and so forth, paid by him 
to a pedestrian injured by Connell when 
hit by a United States mail truck driven 
by the latter. The person injured orig- 
inally filed suit against the Government, 
but dismissed it and recovered judg- 
ment against the postal employee. 

The Department of Justice and the 
Post Office Department recommend that 
the claim be favorably considered be- 
cause the suit which formed the basis 
for this claim might have been brought 
against the United States under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Tort Claims Act. 
However, the plaintiff elected to sue the 
carrier personally. It would be inequi- 
table to require the carrier to bear this 
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loss out of his personal funds since the 
claim was predicated upon an accident 
in which he was involved in pursuance 
of his official duties as a mail-truck 
driver. The committee agrees. 

The bill was considered by a subcom- 
mittee, studied carefully, referred favor- 
ably to the full committee, and approved 
by the full committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill ‘S. 
1988) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Leslie A. Con- 
nell, of Tacoma, Wash., the sum of $2,622, 
in full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for reimbursement of (1) the 
sum of $2,500 paid by him in satisfaction of 
a judgment rendered against him as a result 
of his injuring a pedestrian while driving 
a Government-owned vehicle in the perform- 
ance of his duties as a mail collector and 
(2) the sum of $122 paid by him for court 
costs, attorney fees, and filing fees in con- 
nection with such judgment: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


ARTHUR K. PRIOR 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2147) for the relief of Arthur K. 
Prior, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with amend- 
ments on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“of”, to strike out “$482” and insert 
“$520.28”: and in line 10, after the word 
“Maine”, to strike out “Provided, That 
the said Arthur K. Prior furnish to the 
Secretary of the Treasury satisfactory 
assurance that such sum will be paid to 
John J. Aloes, of Bangor, Maine, in sat- 
isfaction of such judgment:”, so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Arthur K. Prior, 
of South Orrington, Maine, the sum of 
$520.28, 1epresenting the amount paid by him 
in satisfaction of a judgment rendered 
against him in the Superior Court, Bangor, 
Maine, for damage caused by him in the 
course of his employment as an employee 
of the Post Office Department, Bangor, 
Maine: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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PROHIBITION OF MANUFACTURE OR USE 
OF THE CHARACTER “SMOKEY BEAR” 
BY UNAUTHORIZED PERSONS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2322) prohibiting the manufac- 
ture or use of the character “Smokey 
Bear” by unauthorized persons, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with amendments on 
page 2, line 7, after the word “than”, 
to strike out “$:,000” and insert “$250”; 
and in line 18, after the word “hereof”, 
to insert a colon and following addi- 
i snal proviso: “Provided further, That 
suct. fees as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may prescribe shall be deposited 
into a special account to be available for 
furthering the Nation-wide forest fire 
prevention campaign”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That chapter 33 of titie 
18 of the United States Code be amended by 
adding a new section to be known as sec- 
tion 711, as follows: 

“§ 711. ‘Smokey Bear’ character or name. 

“Whoever knowingly manufactures, repro- 
duces, or uses, for the purposes of trade or 
as an advertisement to induce the sale of 
any article whatsoever, or for any other pur- 
pose, the character ‘Smokey Bear,’ originated 
by the Forest Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in cooperation with the 
Association of State Foresters and The Ad- 
vertising Council for use in animated car- 
toons and other forms of public information 
concerning the prevention of forest fires, or 
any reasonably identifiable facsimile thereof, 
or the name ‘Smokey Bear’ as a trade name 
or in such manner as reasonably suggests the 
character ‘Smokey Bear,’ shall be fined not 
more than $250 or imprisoned not more than 
6 months, or both, except when such manu- 
facture, reproduction, or use has been au- 
thorized, under rules and regulations issued 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, as being con- 
sistent with the public interest: Provided, 
That upon determination, under rules and 
regulations issued by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, that any person, because of plans or 
commitments made prior to the effective date 
of this act, would suffer substantial loss if 
denied such authorization, a special author- 
ization may be issued to such person for a 
period not to exceed 180 days and in no event 
beyond 1 year from the effective date hereof: 
Provided further, That such fees as the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may prescribe shall be 
deposited into a special account to be avail- 
able for furthering the Nation-wide forest- 
fire prevention campaign.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from North Dakota refers to the 
so-called “Smokey Bear” bill, let me say 
that the purpose of the bill, as amended, 
is to prohibit the manufacture or use, for 
the purposes of trade or as advertisement 
of the character Smokey Bear, origi- 
nated by the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Inas- 
much as this character has become so 
closely identified with national forest fire 
prevention, the committee feels that this 
symbol should always be identified with 
this worthy cause. Misuse of the 
Smokey Bear character will subject the 
offender to a $250 fine or not more than 
6 months imprisonment, or both. The 
bill further provides that the character 
can be used under rules and regulations 
issued ky the Secretary of Agriculture; 
and if any fee is charged, such fee shall 
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be used for fire-prevention purposes. 
The bill also allows the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to give any person a special au- 
thorization for not to exceed 180 days, 
and in no event not for more than 1 year 
from the effective date of this act, to be 
exempt for that period of time if because 
of plans or commitments made prior to 
enactment of the bill, he would suffer a 
substantial loss. 

The committee considers the bill to be 
meritorious, and recommends it for fa- 
vorable consideration by the Senate. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada, 
and I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. ’ 

The bill (S. 2322) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


CINDY EBERHARDT 


The bill (H. R. 860) for the relief of 
Cindy Eberhardt was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELIEF OF LAW FIRM OF HARRINGTON & 
GRAHAM 


The bill (H. R. 2572) for the relief of 
the law firm of Harrington & Graham 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


LOUIS CAMPBELL BOYD 


The bill (H. R. 3569) for the relief of 
Louis Campbell Boyd was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS. MARGHERITA CAROLI 


The bill (H. R. 4877) for the relief of 
Mrs. Margherita Caroli was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JURISDICTION OF CLAIM OF ROBERT E. 
VIGUS 


The bill (H. R. 3219) to confer juris- 
diction upon the United States district 
Court for the Northern District of Texas 
to hear, determine, and render judgment 
upon the claim of Robert E. Vigus, was 
announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, will the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada tell us 
whether the amendment transfers ju- 
risdiction from the United States dis- 
trict court to the State employees’ com- 
pensation commission? Is that the pur- 
pose of the amendment? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I might say that the 
amendment could have that effect. 

This claimant, a 35-year-old veteran 
of World War II, was permanently and 
totally disabled while employed in a 
civilian status with the Army in Japan, 
The disability was caused by the ad- 
mitted negligence of nonprofessional 
Army personnel during the course of a 
routine medical treatment, 
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The claimant has been held to be not 
entitled to the benefits of the Employ- 
ees’ Compensation Act because in a very 
technical sense, not being paid from ap- 
propriated funds, he is not a Govern- 
ment employee, although employed and 
paid by the Army. 

The Army recommended that he be 
paid an outright sum of $25,000. The 
House of Representatives thought the 
measure of damages should be deter- 
mined by a court. The Senate commit- 
tee, while agreeing in principle with the 
latter solution, thought the problem of 
what law of negligence to apply in such 
a suit was insurmountable, and con- 
cluded that the machinery provided un- 
der the Employees’ Compensation Act 
would provide a fair, equitable, and com- 
plete method of compensating this in- 
dividual for his injuries. The commit- 
tee intends that the benefits conferred 
on him by this act will be fully retro- 
active to the date of the accident, which 
occurred on June 2, 1950. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Nevada yield 
to me? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Since the 
Department of the Army has acknowl- 
edged blame for the accident to Mr. Vi- 
gus, I assume that if this bill is passed, 
the Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion will lose no time in acting on the 
claim. Is that the view of the chair- 
man of the committee? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It would be more 
prompt in acting than if the case were 
in the courts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
3219), which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That for the purposes of the administra- 
tion of the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act of September 7, 1916 (39 Stat. 
742; 5 U. S. C. 751), as amended, Robert E. 
Vigus, of Wichita Falls, Tex., shall be held 
and considered to have been an employee of 
the United States on the second day of 


June 1950 within the meaning of section 40 
of that act. 

Sec. 2. Claim for compensation under this 
act may be filed at any time within 1 year 
after date of enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
Passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of Robert E. 
Vigus.” 


MRS. MARGUERITE A. BRUMELL 


The bill (H. R. 4645) for the relief of 
Mrs. Marguerite A. Brumell was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, let me say 
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that my understanding is that the 
claimant was a stenographer with the 
Army Quartermaster Corps at Fort 
Greely. On the evening of March 29, 
1944, she attended a dance at the Ser- 
geants’ Club. At about 12:45 a. m., Ser- 
geant Crawford and two other soldiers 
started to take claimant to her quarters; 
and while driving through a snowstorm, 
went on to an airfield runway. Discov- 
ering his mistake, he turned back; but 
before finding the road, the vehicle ran 
off the runway and over an embankment, 
turning over on its side, and causing the 
injuries herein complained of, and for 
which compensation is sought to be ob- 
tained. 

Let me say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nevada that in connection with 
some of these cases, I believe, so far as 
I am concerned, that there should be 
placed in the Recorp a statement of a 
line of demarcation as between cases 
which have strictly a negligence feature 
in connection with the enforcement of 
some official duty or under responsible 
assignment and cases which do not have 
that feature. In other words, we should 
be able to determine how far we are to 
go in allowing these claims, which come 
in by the thousands, are strictly outside 
the field of official duty, and, if acted 
upon favorably, might establish a prece- 
dent. That is what I am concerned 
about. 

So I should appreciate having the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada discuss 
this matter briefly and indicate where, 
in his judgment, such a line of demarca- 


tion can be drawn and in what respect 
the case involved in this measure con- 
stitutes an exception. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
question raised by the Senator from 
Kansas is one which ever is uppermost 
_in the minds of the members of the 


Judiciary Committee. Obviously it is 
difficult to establish a definite line of de- 
marcation in respect to all such cases. 

In a sense, the pending bill constitutes 
a measure providing for the granting of 
a gratuity. However, the committee 
thought that under all the circumstances 
it was justified in recommending favora- 
ble action on the bill. 

Let me say that it is very difficult to 
attempt to draw a line of demarcation 
and to establish a difference between 
various bills of this sort, because we find 
that every now and then circumstances 
will result in changing the line of demar- 
cation. The committee and its staff are 
continuously alert to the very question 
the Senator from Kansas raises. 

Mr. President, I may say that the pur- 
pose of this bill, as proposed to be 
amended, is to pay the sum of $7,500 to 
Mrs. Marguerite A. Brumell, of New York 
City, for her claim against the United 
States for compensation for personal in- 
juries, property damage, and loss of 
earnings sustained and medical and hos- 
pital expenses incurred, as the result of 
an accident involving a United States 
Army vehicle at Fort Greely, Alaska, on 
March 30, 1944. . 

As a result of the accident, claimant 
sustained a fractured leg and severely 
aggravated an old hip injury. 
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The bill has been amended in com- 
mittee, reducing the award to $7,500 and 
to include in this amount property dam- 
ages, loss of earnings, and medical and 
hospital expenses incurred. 

Claimant has no remedy under the 
Federal Tort Claims Act, inasmuch as 
the accident occurred prior to January 
1, 1945. 

The Army has recommended an award 
of $10,000. However, the committee is 
of the opinion that $7,500 is reasonable 
compensation, and therefore recom- 
mends favorable consideration of the 
bill as thus amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, (H. R. 
4645), which has been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
amendments, on page 1, line 5, after 
the word “of”, to strike out ‘$15,000” 
and insert “$7,500”; and in line 7, after 
the name “New York”, where it occurs 
the second time, to strike out “for per- 
sonal injuries sustained” and insert “in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for personal injuries, prop- 
erty damage, and loss of earnings sus- 
tained, and medical and hospital ex- 
penses incurred.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


JURISDICTION OF CLAIM OF GEORGE H. 
WHIKE CONSTRUCTION CO., OF CANTON, 
OHIO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R.5317) to confer jurisdiction 
on the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon a cer- 
tain claim of the George H. Whike Con- 
struction Co., of Canton, Ohio, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with amendments on 
page 1, line 5, after the word “notwith- 
standing”, to strike out “any law to the 
contrary,” and insert “the bar of the 
statute of limitations”; in line 8, after 
the word “of”, to strike out “losses sus- 
tained in performing”; and on page 2, 
line 2, after the name “Ohio.”, to strike 
out: “The loss resulted from the opera- 
tion of Executive Order 9301 changing 
the workweek from 40 hours to 48 hours. 
The contract was let on a 40-hour work- 
week, and the Executive order was made 
effective in the Canton, Ohio, area sev- 
eral months after the work had been 
started. The claim is for the actual loss 
incurred by said contractor for overtime, 
taxes, and insurance directly resulting 
from the change in said workweek from 
40 hours to 48 hours by reason of said 
Executive order. Such court shall deter- 
mine the amount due said contractor and 
render judgment in favor of the George 
H. Whike Construction Co., of Canton, 
Ohio, and against the United States for 
the amount which said court may find 
and adjudge to have been lawfully due 
under said contract.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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The amendments were ordered to be 
—- and the bill to be read a third 
e. 
The bill was read the third time and 
Passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 5248) to suspend cer- 
tain import duties on tungsten was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. LANGER. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objection 
of the Senator from North Dakota, the 
bill goes over. 


REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO IMMI- 
GRATION, NATURALIZATION, AND NA- 
TIONALITY—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2550) to revise the laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I object. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
is the omnibus immigration bill. 

; ney LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ob- 
ect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Nevada has the floor. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The bill should be 
considered carefully by the Senate. It 
has been under study for nearly 3 years 
by the Committee on the Judiciary. I 
think it should go over, but I hope that 
it may be taken up at some time in the 
near future, so that it may have the con- 
sideration of the whole Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will my 
objection be noted to consideration of 
the bill at this time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The chair- 
man of the committee has asked that 
the bill go over. The Recorp may note 
the Senator’s objection. 

Mr. LEHMAN. If the bill goes over, 
it is satisfactory to me, but I did wish 
my objection to be noted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This whole 
colloquy will appear in the Recorp. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 20) 
to provide for the continuation of op- 
erations under certain mineral leases 
issued by the respective States covering 
submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf, to encourage the continued de- 
velopment of such leases, to provide for 
the protection of the interests of the 
United States in the oil and gas deposits 
of said lands, and for other purposes, 
Was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
the joint resolution does not appear to 
be a measure which should be passed on 
@ mere call of the calendar, and I ask 
that it go over. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Jersey objects to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution, and 
it will be passed over. 


VERMZJO RECLAMATION PROJECT, NEV’ 
MEXICO—BILL PLACED AT FOOT OF 
CALENDAR 


The bill (H. R. 2398) to amend Public 
Law 848, Eighty-first Congress, second 
session, was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Reserving the right 
to object, may we have an explanation of 
this bill, please, for the Recorp? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
since neither the Senator from New Mex- 
ico nor any member of the committee is 
present, I have no objection to this bill 
being placed at the foot of the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill will be placed at the foot 
of the calendar. 


DEMETRIUS ALEXANDER JORDAN 


The bill (S. 1192) for the relief of De- 
metrius Alexander Jordan was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Demetrius Alexander Jordan (also known as 
Demetrius Alexander Jordanides) shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee and head tax. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


PANAGIOTES ROUMELIOTIS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1470) for the relief of Panagiotes 
Roumeliotis which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment in line 6, after the 
words “date of”, to strike out “his last 
entry into the United States” and insert 
“the enactment of this act,”, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, Panagiotes 
Roumeliotis shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted into the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
ot the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required head tax and visa fee. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of State is author- 
ized and directed to instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the nonpreference category of the ap- 
propriate immigration quota for the first 
year such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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DOREEN IRIS NEAL 


The bill (S. 1637) for the relief of 
Doreen Iris Neal was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Doreen Iris Neal shall be deemed to have 
been born in Great Britain. 


Lr 
JOACHIM NEMITZ 


The bill (S. 2150) for the relief of 
Joachim Nemitz was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Joachim Nemitz, shall be held and consid- 
ered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Sgt. and Mrs. James F. Baker, citizens of the 
United States. 


ABOLITION OF APPEAL BOARD UNDER 
CONTRACT SETTLEMENT ACT OF 1944 


The bill (S. 2199) to amend the Con- 
tract Settlement Act of 1944 and to 
abolish the Appeal Board of the Office 
of Contract Settlement was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Appeal Board 
established under section 13 (d) of the Con- 
tract Settlement Act of 1944 is hereby abol- 
ished: Provided, however, That said aboli- 
tion shall not become effective until 6 
months after the enactment of this act or 
such later date, nor more than 9 months 
after the enactment of this act, as may be 
fixed by written order of the Director of 
Contract Settlement published in the Fed- 
eral Register. Such an order shall be made 
only in case the Director finds that it is 
impracticable for the Appeal Board to dis- 
pose of its pending business before the date 
fixed for abolition of the Board by this act 
or a previous order of the Director. No 
such order shall be made less than 30 days 
prior to the date theretofore fixed for abo- 
lition of the Appeal Board. 

Sec. 2. (a) Upon the effective date of the 
abolition of the Appeal Board all appeals and 
disputes pending therein shall be terminated 
without prejudice and the right of the par- 
ties to pursue such other remedies as are 
provided by law shall not be affected thereby. 

(b) In any such terminated appeal, timely 
initiated in the Appeal Board, where the 
period for pursuit of any other remedy pur- 
suant to section 13 (b) (2) of the Contract 
Settlement Act of 1944 shall have expired or 
would expire within 60 days after the effec- 
tive date of the abolition of the Appeal 
Board, the period within which proceedings 
may be initiated in accordance with the said 
section shall be extended to 60 days after 
said effective date. 

(c) Effective 30 days after the enactment 
of this act no further appeals or submitted 
disputes shall be accepted for determination 
by said Appeal Board. 

(d) Where an attempt is erroneously made 
to file an appeal with the Appeal Board after 
the time limited therefor by section 1 (c) 
of this act but prior to the effective date 
of the abolition of the Appeal Board, said 
Board shall forthwith return the papers to 
the person therein named as appellant to- 
gether with a notice in writing that, pur- 
suant ot the terms of section 1 (c) of this 
act, it can no longer accept such an appeal. 
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Where such an attempt is made in good 
faith and the appeal would, except for the 
provisions of section 1 (c) of this act, have 
been timely and the period for pursuit of 
any other remedy pursuant to section 13 (b) 
(2) of the Contract Settlement Act of 1944 
expires or would expire prior to the expira- 
tion of 60 days after the receipt of such no- 
tice, the period within which proper pro- 
ceedings may be initiated in accordance with 
said section 13 (b) (2) shall be extended to 
60 days after the receipt of such notice. 


ill teresa eeete eet 


IMMIGRATION VISAS FOR ALIEN 
SHEEPHERDERS 


The bill (S. 2549) to provide relief for 
the sheep-raising industry by making 
special quota immigration visas availa- 
able to certain alien sheepherders was 
announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
jection? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I think the 
Recorp should note that this bill raises 
the quota of immigrants for the sheep- 
raising industry from 250, as I under- 
stand, to 500 persons per annum. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, Con- 
gress has heretofore passed a bill on this 
subject. It is Public Law 581 of the 
Eighty-first Congress, approved June 30, 
1950. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Yes. 
would raise the quota to 509. 

Mr. McCARRAN. This is for an ad- 
ditional number. There is a demand 
for this class of labor in the open 
public domain of the West, very great 
demand for it, and we are seeking to 
get sheepherders. We cannot get the 
sheepherders, and as a consequence the 
industry is being hampered. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Does the Sen- 
ator feel that this proposed legislation 
is quite essential at this time? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do, very much so. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
was merely going to add to what the 
Senator from Nevada has said that the 
representatives of the wool industry 
throughout the country are all of the 
belief that legislation of this kind should 
be passed. 

We do not produce sufficient domestic 
wool in the United States to supply even 
the military needs, to say nothing of the 
civilian requirements of wool. One of 
the great obstacles to domestic produc- 
tion is the difficulty wool growers en- 
counter in obtaining sufficient labor. 
The pending bill, introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], will, 
as he has said, increase the quota for 
the admission into the United States of 
alien sheepherders. In other words, not 
to exceed 500 skilled sheepherders will 
be permitted under the bill to enter the 
United States. 

Our experience in the past with these 
immigrants has been most successful. 
Many of them admitted as sheepherders 
have become sheep owners. This has 
been particularly true with respect to 
the Basques from northern Spain, men 
of industry, character, and intelligence. 
They have made a Gistinct contribution 
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to the communities in which they have 
lived. 

The pending measure should be passed, 
and I compliment the Senator from 
Nevada for having introduced it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 5 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 2549) was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for a period of 
1 year after the effective date of this act, in 
any case in which the Attorney General, 
under the authority of the fourth proviso to 
section 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917 
(U. S. C., title 8, sec. 136), grants permission 
for the importation of a skilled sheepherder 
into the United States und the investigation 
of the application for such importation dis- 
closes that— 

(1) the employment offered such skilled 
sheepherder is permanent; and 

(2) no immigration quota number of the 
country of which such alien sheepherder is 
a national is then available, a special immi- 
gration visa may be issued to such alien 
sheepherder as provided in this act: Pro- 
vided, That such alien sheepherder is other- 
wise admissible into the United States for 
permanent residence. 

Src. 2. The Attorney General shall certify 
to the Secretary of State the name and ad- 
dress of every skilled sheepherder for which 
an application for importation under the 
fourth proviso to section 3 of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1917 has been approved. If a 
quota number is not then available for such 
alien sheepherder, the proper consular officer 
may issue a special quota immigration visa 
to such alien sheepherder. Upon the issu- 
ance of such visa the proper quota-control 
officer shall deduct one number from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available: Provided, That not more 
than 50 percent of any quota shall be de- 
ducted under the provisions of this act in 
any given fiscal year. 

Sec. 3. (a) There shall not be issied more 
than 600 special quota immigration visas 
‘under this act. 

(b) Nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed as increasing the immigration 
quota of any country or of altering the re- 
quirements for admission of aliens into the 
United States. 


————E—————————— 
NICCOLO LUVISOTTI 


The bill (S. 2566) for the relief of Nic- 
colo Luvisotti was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Niccolo Luvisotti shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act. 


CAROLINE WU 


The bill (H. R. 4130) for the relief of 
Caroline Wu was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
Passe '. 


BARBARA JEAN TAKADA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1833) for the relief of Barbara 
Jean Takada, which *ad been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
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with an amendment to strike out all aft- 
er the enacting clause and insert: 


That, for the purposes of sections 4 (a) 
and 9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, and notwithstanding any provi- 
sion of law excluding aliens inadmissable to 
the United States because of race, the minor 
child, Barbara Jean Takada, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Technical Sgt. and Mrs. Walter E. 
Warner, citizens of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PROSECUTION OF CERTAIN CRIMES COM- 
MITTED IN AIRPLANES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2149) te confer Federal jurisdic- 
tion to prosecute certain common-law 
crimes of violence when such crimes are 
committed on an American airplane in 
flight over the high seas cr over waters 
within the admiralty and maritime ju- 
risdiction of the United States which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment on 
page 2, line 4, after the word “United”, 
to strike out “States,” and _ incert 
“States”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 7 of title 
18, United States Code, is hereby amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new subsec- 
tion reading as follows: 

“(5) Any aircraft belonging in whole or in 
part to the United States, or any citizen 
thereof, or to any corporation created by or 
under the laws of the United States, or any 
State, Territory, district, or possession there- 
of, while such aircraft is in flight over the 
high seas, or over any other waters within 
the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of 


the United States and out of the jurisdiction . 


of any particular State.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


USE OF WORD “NATIONAL” IN NAMES OF 
CERTAIN INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The bill (S. 2214) tc amend section 709 
of title 18 of the United States Code was 
announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, it is the 
opinion of the junior Senator from New 
Jersey that this proposed legislation is 
very desirable, but the title might be 
misleading. I would therefore appre- 
ciate it very much if the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland, for the purpose 
of the Recorp, would give us a full ex- 
planation. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I shall 
be very happy to do so. I might advise 
the Senator from New Jersey that this 
bill was introduced by the senior Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], 
who was joined by a number of Senators, 
both from the Finance Committee and 
from the Judiciary Committee, who feel 
that a great injustice was done in pro- 
hibiting a number of firms and corpora- 
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tions from using the word “national” in 
their titles. 

In the codification of the law in 1948, 
that prohibition was written, and ap- 
proximately 119 companies will be com- 
pelled to delete the word from their titles, 
if the present law remains as it is. 

I would be very happy to have the 
Senator from New Jersey, who has given 
much study to this matter, indicate any 
changes which have been suggested in 
regard to the title, because we felt it 
was all-inclusive and would be sufficient 
to explain the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. With this ex- 
planation of the bill, I think the Recorp 
will be abundantly clear as to what we 
are aiming to do. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2214) 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with an amend- 
ment on page 1, line 8, after the word 
“business”, to strike out “if such firm 
was engaged in such business under a 
name including such word on the date 
cf enactment of this paragraph” and in- 
sert “whether such firm was engaged in 
the insurance or indemnity business 
prior or subsequent to the date of enact- 
ment of this paragraph”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 709 of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended 
by inserting immediately before the last 


paragraph thereof a new paragraph as fol- 
lows: 

“This section shall not make unlawful 
the use of the word ‘national’ as part of the 
name of any business or firm engaged in the 
insurance or indemnity business, whether 
such firm was engaged in the insurance or 
indemnity business prior or subsequent to 
the date of enactment of this paragraph.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ADJUSTMENT OF CONFLICTS IN DIVORCE 
DECREES IN VARIOUS STATES—BILL 
POSTPONED TO NEXT CALENDAR CALL 


The bill (S. 1331) to further imple- 
ment the full faith and credit clause 
of the Constitution was announced as 
next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I do 
not care to have it inferred that I have 
such a serious objection to the measure, 
after studying it, that I would want to 
delay it too long—I am _ wondering 
whether the sponsor of this bill [Mr. 
McCarran] and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. SmitTH] 
would have any objection to having the 
bill go over until the next calendar call 
for additional study on the part of the 
calendar committee, because we have re- 
ceived certain documents and informa- 
tion which we have not had the time to 
go into fully, in justice to the measure. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
think in all fairness, the Senator from 
Kansas should have the opportunity of 
knowing exactly what is meant by this 
bill, and so far as I am concerned, it 
may go over; but I hope that it may 
come up at the next calendar call. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I certainly would 
have no objection to that, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
wonder if we may have a unanimous- 
consent agreement that when the cal- 
endar is again called this bill will be 
called? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I have no objec- 
tion to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill will be called at the next 
call of the calendar. 

The clerk will state the next bill on 
the calendar. 


RETURN OF CERTAIN LANDS BY SECRE- 
TARY OF AGRICULTURE TO POLICE 
JURY OF CADDO PARISH, LA. 


The bill (H. R. 4749) authorizing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to return cer- 
tain lands to the Police Jury of Caddo 
Parish, La., was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


TRANSFER OF LAND TO CITY OF CRAW- 
FORD, NEBR.—BILL PLACED AT FOOT 
OF CALENDAR 


The bill (H. R. 4686) authorizing the 
transfer of a certain tract of lan: in the 
Robinson Remount Station, Fort Robin- 
son, Dawes County, Nebr., to the city of 
Crawford, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Over, by request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
go over. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from Kansas will 
withhold his objection until I can briefly 
explain the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I shall gladly 
withhold my objection until that has 
been done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I de- 
sire briefly to state that this bill relates 
to some !and which is unusable by the 
remount station and which would be 
sold, under the provisions of the bill, for 
50 percent of the appraised fair market 
value of the property. The committee 
understood fully that that condition 
lived up to the restrictions inrposed by 
the Senate in such cases. If there was 
any objection to making available this 
small tract to the town of Crawford the 
committee did not hear of it. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. If the Senator will 
yield, I should like to state quite frankly 
that I heard from the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] in objection to the 
consideration of this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, is the 
Senator from Oregon in the city, and 
will he be present in the Senate later 
today? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I understand he is 
in the city. He was present at the 
quorum call, I will say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill go to 
the foot of the calendar, because I un- 
derstand the provisions of the bill fully 
meet the conditions customarily in- 
sisted upon by the Senator front Oregon 
[Mr. Morse]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill will go to the foot of the 
calendar. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I understand that calendar 
1090 (H. R. 4686), to transfer land to the 
city of Crawford, Nebr., has been placed 
at the foot of the calendar. I am afraid 
that I will not be able to be here when 
we reach the end of the calendar, be- 
cause I have two very important meet- 
ings to attend this afternoon which will 
take me off the floor of the Senate. 

Because no explanation could possibly 
cause me to waive an objection to this 
bill as of today, it would have to go over 
until next calendar day in any event. 
Therefore I think it proper and fair for 
me to put my objection into the RecorD 
at this point. 

With respect to the bill (H. R. 4686), 
35.28 acres of land would be transferred 
at 50 percent of fair-market value by 
this bill. This land is part of the Robin- 
son remount station, Fort Robinson, 
which is now being used by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as a beef-cattle re- 
search station. The Department of Ag- 
riculture states that the transfer of the 
land is approved by that Department, 
since the parcel of land proposed for 
transfer is isolated from the other sta- 
tions lands and is too small in area to 
be useful to the present research pro- 
gram. It was also stated that because 
of its proximity to the city of Crawford, 
its transfer would remove potential haz- 
ards to the Federal Government by tres- 
passing persons or livestock. 

The Department of Agriculture also 
recommended, in its letter of October 5, 
1951, that a mineral reservation clause 
be inserted in the bill. The House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture stated in this con- 
nection that it is assumed by the com- 
mittee that the appraisal will include 
the fair-market value of any mineral in- 
terest which may be found to exist, and 
evidently on this basis did not include a 
mineral reservation in the bill, which 
has now been reported by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
without amendment. 

That is not good enough, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It is not good enough to permit a 
piece of Federal property, which I would 
suspect to be rich in oil reserves, to go to 
the city of Crawford for 50 percent of 
the appraised fair-market value of the 
oil reserves. 

What is important, Mr. President, in 
transfers of this kind, as the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon has insisted for sev- 
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eral years, is that the Federal Govern- 
ment reserve the mineral rights under 
the land, and neither give them away 
for nothing nor give them away for 50 
percent of the appraised fair-market 
value, in this instance to the city of 
Crawford, Nebr., not even for public use, 
but for private use, in essence. 

As I shall show by a letter, which I 
shall ask to have inserted in the Rrecorp 
in a moment, this property would be 
used for industrial purposes. It would 
be used by the city of Crawford, Nebr., 
not for public use at all, but in order 
to develop industrial sites in the city of 
Crawford. That is all right with the 
junior Senator from Oregon, except that 
he insists they pay 100 cents on the dol- 
lar for every piece of Federal property 
they obtain. If I can stop it I do.not 
intend to have the taxpayers of the 
United States give to the city of Craw- 
ford 50 cents on every dollar of value 
of this property. Not only that, Mr. 
President, but the mineral rights under 
the property are not reserved for the 
taxpayers of the United States. In this 
same area great oil activity is going on. 
I shall show that there are requests in 
the Department of the Interior for oil 
leases on other parts of this remount 
property belonging to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Thirty-five acres may not be 
much land, but a great deal of oil can 
be found under 35 acres of land. 

Available information indicates that 
there are over 20 applications now pend- 
ing before the Department of Interior for 
lease rights in connection with oil ex- 
ploration and development in the Fort 
Robinson area. It was impossible to de- 
termine at this date whether or not any 
of these lease applications involved the 
particular land dealt with in H. R. 4686. 
It is indicated that this particular land 
is about 75 miles from the nearest pro- 
ducing well, and about 25 miles from 
the nearest drilling activity now go- 
ing on. It was stated officially that this 
land would probably have geological sur- 
vey potentialities. 

This transaction is different from that 
involved in Senate bill 314 of the last 
Congress, Public Law 100, in terms of 
the use to be made of the land. Under 
Public Law 100, some 43 acres of the 
Fort Robinson land was authorized to be 
transferred to the city of Crawford, 
Nebr., for park purposes. In view of the 
public use to be made of the land, the 
act required the payment of only 50 
percent of the fair-market value. No 
mineral reservation was included, but a 
reversionary stipulation was placed on 
the transfer, so that it would revert to 
the United States Government if it were 
used for anything other than a park. 

Mr. President, no such reversionary 
clause is included in this bill, because it 
is not proposed to use the land for a 
public purpose at all, but it is proposed 
to use it for what amounts to a private 
use. 

It is indicated by a letter of June 20, 
1951, from the mayor of Crawford to 
Mr. Davis, the director of the Fort Rob- 
inson station, that the use intended for 
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this land dealt with in H. R. 4686 is in- 
dustrial development. 

I now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp, as a 
part of my remarks, the letter from the 
mayor of Crawford to Mr. Davis. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. R. Davis, 
Fort Robinson, Nebr. 

Dear Mr. Davis: Adjoining the city of 
Crawford is a small triangular pasture ap- 
proximately 28 acres in size bounded by the 
city of Crawford, Highway No. 20, and the 
Chicago & North Western tracks. The city 
of Crawford desires to acquire title to this 
land for development purposes. In the city 
of Crawford there are almost no industrial 
sites available with trackage and this small 
triangle plot is necessary if the city of Craw- 
ford is ever going to have any industrial 
development. Power, water, sewerage, and 
railroad tracks are all immediately availa- 
ble and the contour of the land is such that 
almost all new grading and filling is neces- 
sary for its development. 

This tract lies on the edge of the Fort 
Robinson land and is not accessible from 
the rest of the fort except by crossing the 
railroad or the highway so it has no vawe 
to the Department of Agriculture. For many 
years its only use has been as a pony or cow 
pasture for someone in town. 

What action should the city of Crawford 
take to acquire title to this land? Can the 
land be deeded to the city of Crawford with- 
out congressional action? 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN J. ADAMS, 
Mayor, City of Crawford. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with this matter, let me say that 
in a letter dated April 29, 1949, dealing 
with Senate bill 314 of the Eighty-first 
Congress, I stated that— 

The only kasis on which I think a local 
government is entitled to receive Federal 
property at less than fair market value is 
when it pledges itself to use the land for 
public purposes. 


Until I get additional information that 
shows at least that the documents in the 
record in this case to date do not set 
forth an accurate picture in indicating 
that the land will be used for public pur- 
poses, I shall object. Even so, I would 
object to transfer of the land for less 
than 100 cents on the dollar. 


a 


ADJUSTMENT OF BASIS OF PROPERTY 
FOR DEPRECIATION, ETC.—BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (H. R. 3168) to amend sec- 
tion 113 (b) (1) (B) of the Internal 
Revenue Code with respect to adjust- 
ment of the basis of property for depre- 
ciation, cbsclescence, amortization, and 
depletion, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New York objects. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator has a 
right to object, but I merely wish to give 
notice, Mr. President, that I shall ask 
for consideration of this House bill. 

The bill should be considered, and I 
hope the majority leader will assign it 
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for a hearing on some particular day so 
that it can be disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that I have objected to the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill, with the 
details of which I am not very familiar, 
because of the fact that according to the 
report of the committee itself the enaci- 
ment of the bill would cost the Govern- 
ment $63,000,000, and I felt that the 
amouni, being so substantial, justified 
consideration by the entire Senate of 
the bill in the regular course of busi- 
ness, rather than passage on the Unani- 
mous-Consent Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Dill 
will be passed over. 


ADJUSTMENT OF TITLES TO LANDS 
ACQUIRED EY UNITED STATES 


The hill (H. R. 3981) to amend the 
act of July 8, 1943 (57 Stat. 388) entitled 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to adjust title to lands ac- 
quired by the United States which are 
subject to his. administration, custody, 
or control,” was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may we have 
an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, this bill would give the 
Department 10 more years to adjust 
titles to lands for the correction of mis- 
takes which have been made. Some 


tracts are very small, some of them only 


afewacres. In some instances mistakes 
in the title have been made. We 
granted 10 years, and the time ran out 
in 1950; so we are granting additional 
time. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. It seems clear, 
Mr. President, that the intent of the 
original statute was to limit. the author- 
ity of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
titles in cases where the United States 
had at best only a bare legal title. Is 
that what the Senator from South Caro- 
lina expects this measure to accomplish? 
It certainly does not mean that the Gov- 
ernment will be disposing of all titles 
which may come up for consideration, 
does it? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator is entirely correct. There 
must be a clear title to the land. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I have no objec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hunt 
in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 3981) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


———— 


REPEAL OF 10-PERCENT SURCHARGE ON 
POSTAL CARDS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2394) to repeal the 10-percent 
surcharge on postal cards which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service with an 
amendment on page 1, line 11, after the 
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words “‘on the”, to strike out “first day 
of the calendar month following the 
calendar month in which this act is en- 
acted” and insert “‘tenth day following 
the date of enactment of this act’, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 1 (a) of the act entitled “An act 
to readjust postal rates’, approved October 
30, 1951 (Public Law 233, 82d Cong.), is 
amended by striking out the colon and the 
following: “Provided, That on all single and 
double postal cards sold in quantities of 50 
or more there shall be an additional charge 
of 10 percent.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
to such act of October 30, 1951, shall take 
effect on the 10th day following the date of 
enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CORRECTION OF TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR 
IN POSTAL PAY ACT 


The bill (S. 2458) to correct a typo- 
graphical error in Public Law 204, Eigh- 
ty-second Congress, relating to assist- 
ant superintendents in the motor ve- 
hicle service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 13 (a) of 
the act of July 6, 1945 (Public Law 134, 79th 
Cong., as amended by section 8 of Public Law 
204, 82d Cong.), is hereby further amended 
by changing the heading “Assistant super- 
intendent” in the table therein to read “As- 
sistant superintendents.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall be effective as of July 


1, 1951. 


AGE REQUIREMENTS IN COMPETITIVE 
CIVIL-SERVICE APPOINTMENTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 194) to prohibit age requirements 
or limitations with respect to the ap- 
pointment of persons to positions in the 
competitive civil service during periods 
of war or national emergency, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service with 
amendments in line 5, before the word 
“age”, to insert “maximum”; and in line 
9, after the word “determine”, to insert 
a colon and the following proviso: “Pro- 
vided, That no person who has reached 
his seventieth birthday shall be ap- 
pointed in the competitive civil service 
on other than a temporary basis.’ 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That during any period 
of war or national emergency proclaimed by 
the President no requirement or limitation 
of maximum age shall be imposed with re- 
spect to the appointment of persons to posi- 
tions in the competitive civil service, except 
such positions as the Civil Service Commis- 
sion may publish from time to time in such 
form and manner as it may determine: Pro- 
vided, That no person who has reached his 
seventieth birthday shall be appointed in the 
competitive civil service on other than a 
temporary basis. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





PAYMENT OF OVERTIME TO IMMIGRA- 
TION INSPECTORS 


The bill (S. 1539) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide extra com- 
pensation for overtime service performed 
by immigrant inspectors and other em- 
ployees of the Immigration Service,” 
approved March 2, 1931, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? I am 
particularly interested in the cost in- 
volved. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should like to state that it is estimated 
the cost will be between $50,000 and 
$75,000. 

Mr. HENRICKSON. The _ explana- 
tion is satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1539) 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
with amendments in line 7, after the 
word “inserting”, to strike out “by”; in 
line 8, aftez the word “vehicles”, to strike 
out “or”; and in the same line, after the 
word “word”, to strike out “arriving” and 
insert “aircraft” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the proviso in 
section 2 of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide extra compensation for overtime serv- 
ice performed by immigrant inspectors and 
other employees of the Immigration service,” 
approved March 2, 1931 (U.S. C., title 8 sec. 
109b), is amended by inserting “highway 
vehicles”, after the word “aircraft.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 





DISPOSITION UNDER MINING LAW OF 
RESERVED SCHOOL SECTIONS IN ALASKA 


The bill (H. R. 3100) to repeal the act 
of August 7, 1939 (53 Stat. 1243; 48 U.S. 
C., sec. 353), was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
bill introduced by the Delegate from 
Alaska, Mr. BaRTLETT, has been reported 
unanimously by the committee. 

The school sections which were grant- 
ed to the Territory of Alaska for the sup- 
port of schools were affected by the act 
of August 7, 1939, by making such school 
sections available for mineral location. 

As a result, the purpose of Congress 
in granting the reserved school sections 
was defeated, in that instances have 
been found wherein mineral locations 
for gravel were filed upon school sec- 
tions. The Governor of Alaska, writing 
to the committee, stated, among other 
things: 


At the moment of staking, negotiations 
were under way in the land office for is- 
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suance of a permit to a private contractor 
for extraction of gravel from this very sec- 
tion. From that permit alone the school 
fund would have realized over $13,000 on 
@ yardage royalty basis, by virtue of legis- 
lation enacted by Congress last year (Public 
Law 744, August 31, 1950). Estimates of 
the section’s value, based on its gravel con- 
tent, have run as high as $2,000,000. An ex- 
treme shortage of gravel in the area places a 
premium value on the section and assures 
a market for its gravel. Moreover, its loca- 
tion on the outskirts of Anchorage, Alaska’s 
major population center, has made the sec- 
tion the greatest income producer, through 
occupancy under lease, of all school sec- 
tions in Alaska. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 3100) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 





POOLING BY STATES OF REVENUES FROM 
SCHOOL LANDS 


The bill (S. 1032) to authorize each of 
the States of Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Washington to pool 
royalties derived from lands granted to 
it for public schools and various State 
institutions was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, this 
bill was urged before the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. Before passing upon 
the bill, the committee communicated 
with the Senators from the four States 
involved, namely, Montana, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, and Washington. 

Under the acts of admission, the grants 
of certain mineral lands to the States 
are in such terms that revenue may be 
used for specific purposes only. This 
bill authorizes the pooling of all such 
revenues, and provides that not less than 
50 percent of the royalties received by 
each school or institution shall be placed 
in a permanent fund. 

The recent discovery of oil and other 
minerals is promoting the revenue, and 
the States were of the opinion that un- 
less the acts of admission were modi- 
fied so that the royalties could be pooled, 
some institutions would be receiving ex- 
cessive revenue, while others would be 
languishing because of a lack of revenue. 
This bill merely authorizes the States 
to make a change in State law if and 
when the States request it. 

I see the Senator from South Dakota 
{[Mr. Case] on his feet, and I am sure 
he will be very glad to add to my brief 
explanation. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I desire to 
thank the Senator from Wyoming for his 
explanation, and his committee for their 
consideration of the bill. 

The situation is as the Senator has de- 
scribed it. The enabling acts for the 
four States involved established spe- 
cific allocations of school lands for vari- 
ous school institutions and required that 
revenues from those lands be used for 
those particular institutions, 
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The plan might have worked out sat- 
isfactorily had the income from those 
lands been confined to grazing and crop 
revenues, but since oil came into the pic- 
ture, the distribution of the procceds 
from leases and royalties results in al- 
locations that could not have been fore- 
seen in 1889 and certainly were not in- 
tended. 

Let me illustrate how the program is 
working out with figures compiled by the 
Honorable Bernard Linn, Commissioner 
of Schools and Public Lands for South 
Dakota. The South Dakota State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, with its large enroll- 
ment, was allocated 160,000 acres of land 
by the enabling act. The school for 
feeble-minded, one of the smallest, was 
allocated 40,000 acres of land. The 
acreage was expended to bear a definite 
relation to income need:. 

But last year, in the allocation of oil- 
lease money the State college of agricul- 
ture, with its 160,000 acres of land, re- 
ceived only $15,000 in oil-lease money, 
while the school for feeble-minded, with 
its 40,000 acres, received $71,000. In 
fact, that amount was equal to the in- 
come received from this source by our 
six largest schools—the State college of 
agriculture, the State university, and all 
four State teachers’ colleges who have 
a combined total of 566,000 acres in en- 
dowment lands compared with the 40,- 
000 of the school for feeble-minded. 

The school for deaf, with only a very 
small enrollment of a few dozen stu- 
dents, gets more in oil-lease money than 
most of the teachers’ colleges. That is 
the situation in one State and similar 
examples exist in the others. 

The oil revenues bear no relation to 
the needs of the institutions, but under 
their organic acts, the States are bound 
to assign the oil revenues to the original 
schools whether needed or not. This 
bill would let each State pool its oil reve- 
nues from these lands and reallocate 
them. 

The matter was considered by the pub- 
lic land commissioners at the meeting of 
the Western States Land Commnissioners 
Association when it met at Olympia, 
Wash., in June 1951. I have here a cer- 
tified copy of the resolution offered on 
motion of the land commissioner of 
Montana, seconded by commissioner for 
the State of Washington, and adopted 
unanimously, favoring the passage of 
this bill, S. 1032. I should like to have 
this resolution placed in the Rrecorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

WESTERN STATES LAND COMMISSIONERS ASSo- 
CIATION—RECORD OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 
HELD AT OLYMPIA, WASH., JUNE 21-23, 1951 

“Resolution 1 

“Whereas gas and oil and other mineral 
resources are not prcportionate to surface 
acreage in the production of revenue; and 

“Whereas there hes been introduced into 
the Senate of the United States S. 1032, which 
bill permits the States of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Washington to 
pool all royalties received from oil and gas 
and other minerals found on common school 
and endowment lands: Now, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this Western States Land 
Commissioners Association assembled in Se- 
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attle, Wash., this 23d day of June 1951, en- 
dorses the principle set forth in S. 1032, and 
urge its adoption by the Congress of the 
United States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That similar legislation be 
adopted for the benefit of other land-grant 
States if necessary to authorize the pooling 
of such revenue; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary be instructed 
to forward a copy of this resolution to the 
President of the United States, the Governor 
of each member State, and to the congres- 
sional delegation of each member State.” 

President CoLtitins. Do you wish to move 
the adoption of the resolution? 

Mr. P. W. Pirceram (Montana). I will 
move the adoption of the committee’s re- 
port. 

Mr. Jack TaYtor (Washington). I second 
that motion. ° 

President CoLLINs. Does anybody wish to 
be heard in support of or against the mo- 
tion? If you are ready for the question, all 
those in favor of the adoption of the resolu- 
tion say “aye”? Contrary mineded “no.” 
The ayes have it. It is so ordered as a 
unanimous adoption. 


CERTIFICATION 


Strate or SourH Dakota, 
County of Hughes, ss: 

I, Helen M. Gavitt, a notary public in and 
for the county of Hughes and State of South 
Dakota, do hereby certify that the above and 
foregoing is a true and correct copy of a por- 
tion of page 75 of the official report of the 
transcript of proceedings of the above-named 
association at the annual meeting held on 
the dates indicated. 

Dated at Pierre, S. Dak., this 9th day of 
February 1952. 

[SEAL] HELEN M. GavirT, 
Notary Public, South, Dakota. 
My commission expires March 16, 1954. 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator from South Dakota if it 
is not true that there are no allocations 
provided for in this bill; that the alloca- 
tions are to be made by the States? 


Mr. CASE. That is true. It should 
be pointed out that this bill does not 
provide for the pooling of revenues of 
the several States involved but permits 
each State to allocate the revenues with- 
in that State. 

Mr. ECTON. The provisions of the 
bill apply only to each individual State? 

Mr. CASE. That is correct. They 
are grouped here only because they all 
have the same problem growing out of 
the same enabling provisions when ad- 
mitted to the Union. 

Mr. ECTON. As their respective leg- 
islatures may designate? 

Mr. CASE. The provisions of the bill 
apply only to the revenues within each 
State; the bill does not pool the reve- 
nues of the several States. It is per- 
missive legislation. The State legisia- 
tures would have to act before any 
change takes place in any of the States. 

Mr. ECTON. That is my under- 
standing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1032) was considered, ordered to he 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the fourth para- 
graph of section 11 of the act relating to 
the admission into the Union of the States 
of North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
and Washington, approved February 22, 1889, 
as amended (47 Stat. 151), is amended by 
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adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions 
of this section, any State may pool the 
royalties received by it from oil and gas and 
other mineral leases on said lands. The 
royalties so pooled shall be apportioned 
among the public schools and the various 
State institutions in such manner that the 
public schools and each of such institutions 
shall receive an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the total amount apportioned 
as the number of acres (including any that 
may have been disposed of) granted for such 
public schools or for such institutions bears 
to the total number of acres (including any 
that may have been disposed of) granted by 
this act. Not less than 50 percent of each 
such amount shall be covered into the ap- 
propriate permanent fund.” 


ATT 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR APPROVAL OF 
CONTRACTS WITH CERTAIN SIOUX 
INDIANS 


The bill (S. 2408) to amend the act 
authorizing the negotiation and ratifica- 
tion of certain contracts with certain 
Indians of the Sioux Tribe in order to ex- 
tend the time for negotiation and ap- 
proval of such contracts, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 (a) of 
the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
negotiation and ratification of separate set- 
tlement contracts with the Sioux Indians 
of Cheyenne River Reservation in South 
Dakota and of Standing Rock Reservation 
in South Dakota and North Dokata for 
Indian lands and rights acquired by the 
United States for the Oahe Dam and Reser- 
voir, Missouri River development, and for 
other related purposes,” approved Septem- 
ber 30, 1950 (64 Stat. 1093), is amended by 
striking out “18 months” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “27 months.” 


RETURN OF PROPERTY SUBPENAED BY 
SPECIAL CRIME COMMITTEE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 271) providing for 
the return to their owners of certain 
property loaned to or subpenaed by the 
so-called Special Crime Committee; 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with an amendment, on page 2, 
line 7, after the word “committee”, to 
insert a colon and the following pro- 
viso: “Provided, That the Department of 
Justice and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue shall be notified of any demand 
received for the return of any such prop- 
erty and, upon application made in writ- 
ing to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce within 30 days after 
the transmission of such notice, such De- 
partment or Bureau shall be accorded 
an opportunity to examine such property 
before its return to the owner thereof”, 
so as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce is hereby 
directed to return to the owners thereof, 
whenever demand is made therefor, property 
which belongs to them and which was loaned 
to, or subpenaed by, said special Senate 
committee and which was not returned to 
said owners prior to the termination of the 
existence of said special Senate committee: 
Provided, That the Department of Justice 
and the Bureau of Internal Revenue shall 
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be notified of any demand received for the 
return of any such property and, upon ap- 
plication made in writing to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce within 
30 days after the transmission of such notice, 
such Department or Bureau shall be accorded 
an opportunity to examine such property 
before its return to the owner thereof. 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment to offer to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment to the 
committee amendment, and ask that it 
be stated. Then I shall give an expla- 
nation of the amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 4, it is proposed to strike out the 
words “an opportunity” and to insert 
“a reasonable opportunity not to exceed 
60 days after the transmission of such 
notice.” 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
the committee amendment to Senate 
Resolution 271 the return to owners of 
subpenaed or loaned property is condi- 
tioned upon the following: First, that 
notice be given to the Department of 
Justice and the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue that a demand for such return has 
been made; and. second, upon applica- 
tion in writing to the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
within 30 days after the transmission of 
such notice, the Department or Bureau 
shall be accorjied an opportunity to ex- 
amine such property. 

It is believed this language may fail 
to insure expedited return of the prop- 
erty in question since the committs: 
amendment places on the Department 
or Bureau no time limit or other re- 
quirement for making an actual exam- 
ination of the property. The proposed 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, by according a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to the Department or Bureau to 
make such an examination, should elim- 
inate any possible question that it is the 
intent of the resolution, as amended, to 
confer on the committee authority to 
return the property, even in situations 
where after the lapse of a reasonable 
period of time such examination is not 
made or where there is unreasonable 
delay in completing it. 

I may say to the Senate and to others 
interested in this measure that the sen- 
ior Senator from Kansas feels that 
after the notices have been given, there 
ought to be a time limit within which 
the department should with some degree 
of promptness and dispatch act upon 
them. Hence the request by this amend- 
ment to place a time limit of 60 days 
after the notice, which I personally think 
is a reasonable length of time. I am 
hopeful that the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. JoHNson], who is 
handling the resolution for the commit- 
tee, will agree to accept the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. There is 
no objection to the amendment offered 
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gy the Senator from Kansas. In fact, 
I think it is very helpful and proper, and 
so far as I can, I accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. ScHOEPPEL] to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The resoluticn as 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


$A 


PAY OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES OF THE 
NAVY DEPARTMENT—BILL PASSED 
OVER 
The bill (S. 1829) to repeal the provi- 

sion of the act of July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. 
662), as amended, relating to pay of 
civilian employees of the Navy Depart- 
ment appointed for duty beyond the con- 
tinental limits of the United States and 
in Alaska was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
this bill seems to require a thorough ex- 
planation for the Recorp. I wonder if 
we may have an explanation. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the purpose of Senate bill 
1829 is to repeal an authority provided 
by the act of July 1, 1902, which operates 
so as to prevent the Navy Department 
from following the same practices fol- 
lowed by other departments of the Gov- 
ernment in setting the beginning date 
for salary payments to individuals ap- 
pointed for duty outside the continental 
United States or in Alaska. 

Under the provisions of the act of July 
1, 1902, as amended (34 U. S. C. 506), 
civilian employees of the Department of 
the Navy appointed for cuty beyond the 
continental United States may be paid 
compensation from the date of sailing 
from the United States and until the 
date of return. However, under regula- 
tions based upon section 7 of the act of 
August 2, 1946, Public Law 600 (60 Stat. 
808), other departments of the Govern- 
ment pay salaries to new appointees 
from place of actual residence to post of 
duty outside the United States and re- 
turn. 

The retention of the subject statutory 
provisions would continue in existence 
an inequitable restriction upon civilian 
appointees of the Department of the 
Navy. The committee therefore recom- 
mends the enactment of S. 1829. 

The cost to the Government as the 
result of the enactment of the bill is 
estimated to be $40,000 a year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask my friend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. JoHnston] whether it would not be 
better procedure to change the laws with 
respect to the other departments, so as 
to conform to the existing provision re- 
lating to the Navy Department, 


amended was 
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Furthermore, I inquire whether or not 
it is true that when workmen were hired 
at salaries of $17,000 a year to work in 
the air field near the North Pole, they 
received pay not only for the time which 
they spent there, but also for their time 
on board ship or airplane from the point 
of exit from the United States to the 
point of duty, as well as for the time 
spent in traveling from their places of 
residence to the point of exit from the 
country? Is not that true in the case 
of the Air Force? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I think the Senator has stated the mat- 
ter correctly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The pending bill ex- 
tends to the Air Force and the Army the 
same provisions which apply to the Navy 
Department and should be applied to 
the civilian branches of the Government. 
The inquiry I should like to make is this: 
Should not the committee report a bill 
extending to the other branches of the 
Government the provisions which now 
apply to the Navy Department? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
We have not studied that question. This 
bill was brought to our attention, and 
the committee decided that it was not 
equitable for payments in one depart- 
ment to be made in a different manner 
from that employed in any other de- 
partment. ; 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I suggest that here we 
have some opportunities for saving. I 
hope the Senator will not push this bill, 
but will, instead, consider extending to 
the other departments the same provi- 
sions which now apply to the Navy De- 
partment. That would give equitable 
and fair treatment to all groups. In- 
stead of costing the Government $40,000, 
I think it might save millions of dollars. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
This bill was not introduced by any 
member of my committee. The com- 
mittee only reported it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee [Mr. RUSSELL] introduced 
the bill, and it was referred to my com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
We believe that it is no more than right 
to pass the bill under the present circum- 
stances. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in view 
of the statements which have been made, 
I shall have to object to the bill. I hope 
very much that instead of opening still 
wider the floodgates of the Treasury, 
we may close at least one small loophole. 
It seems to me that when we pay ex- 
penses and salary from the point of exit 
from the country to the station abroad 
and return, we have done a great deal. 
Perhaps we should pay transportation 
costs from the point of residence to the 
place of sailing, but I doubt whether we 
should pay salary for that period as well. 
Therefore I am reluctantly compelled to 
object, much as I dislike to pain my good 
friend. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
hope the Senator from Illinois will recon. 
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sider his decision later, and let the bill 
pass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


MARY ALICE FLOYD 


The bill (H. R. 2205) for the relief of 
Mary Alice Floyd was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may we have 
an explanation of this measure? The 
bill seems to award the claimant $10,000 
for permanent injury resulting from an 
accident involving an automobile in 
which she was riding while she was en 
route toa meeting. While the injury was 
serious, the reports indicate that the 
claimant was a volunteer, and was not in 
Government employment or service. I 
think we should have some explanation 
of this measure, by reason of the prece- 
dent which might be established. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to comply with the request of 
the Senator from Kansas. 

We think this measure presents a 
worthy, meritorious, and appealing case. 
The lady in question, a native of the 
State of South Carolina, was acting in 
response to a summons to duty by the 
Governor of her State, who, in turn, had 
been requested by the President of the 
United States to enlist male registrants 
for the selective service. In other words, 
the Federal Government, in order to 
avoid incurring expense at the inception 
of the program, undertook to have the 
work done by volunteers from various 
States of the Union, the President com- 
municating such a request to the gov- 
ernors of the respective States. This re- 
sulted in the lady in question and several 
others responding to the call. She was 
en route to take the oath of office which 
was administered to all who were en- 
listed for this purpose. 

It was while she was on her way to 
Spartanburg that this unfortunate acci- 
dent happened. A car driven by a 
drunken driver struck the car in which 
she was riding, as a result of which, for 
the past 12 years this lady has been a 
helpless cripple, paralyzed, her back 
broken, and income denied her. The 
committee felt that if ever there was a 
worthy case, it was this one, because, 
as a result of the patriotic service she 
was endeavoring to render, and which 
she had indicated her readiness to per- 
form, she was injured through no fault 
of her own. 

We do not believe that this bill would 
establish a precedent. Of course the 
same situation would not recur, because 
in subsequent legisiation provision has 
been made to cover such workers. How- 
ever, unfortunately at the outset there 
was no such provision. As a result this 
lady is left without any compensation 
unless this measure is passed. 

I may say to the Senator from Kansas 
that we also found some analogous situ- 
ations, in that legislation has been passed 
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to compensate for damage done to cer- 
tain structures, such as school build- 
ings, in which the registrations occurred. 
So under all the circumstances our com- 
mittee felt that this was a very worthy 
and proper measure, 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I have no objec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 2205) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The resolution (S. Con. Res. 63) favor- 
ing the suspension of deportation of cer« 
tain aliens was considered and agreed to. 

(For text of above concurrent resolu- 
tion, see CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, February 
18, 1952, pp. 1059 to 1062.) 


BOUTROS MOUALLEM 


The bill (S. 554) for the relief of 
Boutros Mouallem was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Boutros Mouallem shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


a 
HILDE AND EDELINE SCHINDLER 


The bill (S. 1692) for the relief of 
Hilde Schindler and her minor daughter, 
Edeline Schindler, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws, the aliens, 
Hilde Schindler, fiancée of Corp. Gordon 
A. Lobdell, a citizen of the United States, 
and her minor daughter, Edelin- Schindler, 
shall be eligible for visas as nonimmigrant 
temporary vis:tors for a period of 3 months: 
Provided, That the administrative authorities 
find that the said Hilde Schindler is coming 
to the United States with a bona fide inten- 
tion of being married to the said Corp. 
Gordon A. Lobdell and that she is found 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws. In the event the marriage between the 
above-named parties does not occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Hilde 
Schindler and her minor daughter, Edeline 
Schindler, they shall be required to depart 
from the United States, and upon failure to 
do so shall be deported in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 19 and 20 of the 
Immigration Act of 1917, as amended (U. 
S. C., title 8, secs. 155 and 156). In the 
event that the marriage between the above- 
named parties shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of the said Hilde Schindler 
and her minor daughter, Edeline Schindler, 
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the Attorney General is authorized and di- 
rected to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of the said Hilde 
Schindler and her minor daughter, Edeline 
Schindler, as of the date of the payment of 
the required visa fees and head taxes. 


BRUNO LEO FREUND 


The bill (S.1796) for the relief of 
Bruno Leo Freund was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Bruno Leo Freund, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Tech. Sgt. and Mrs. Alfred E. Freund, citi- 
zens of the United States. 


MARTHA BRAK FOXWELL 


The bill (S. 2113) for the relief of 
Martha Brak Foxwell was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of the eleventh category of 
section 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended, Martha Brak Foxwell may be ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of the im- 
migration laws. 


BRITT-MARIE ERIKSSON ET AL. 


The bill (S. 2418) for the relief of 
Britt-Marie Eriksson and others was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Britt-Marie Eriksson, Skogshogskolan, 
Stockholm, Sweden, the sum of $696.33; to 
Folke Desire l’Anglois-Nordgren, 41 Kjelds- 
gaardsvej, Copenhagen-Valby, Denmark, the 
sum of $2,859.04; to Paddans Resebureau, 
Gothenburg, Sweden, the sum of $85.90; to 
Bengt Dahlberg, Eremitvagen 5, Stockholm, 
Sweden, the sum of $60; to Eric Johansson, 
Hokegatan 2, Gothenburg, Sweden, the sum 
of $15; to Inger Norell, Goteborgs Bank, 
Halmstad, Sweden, the sum of $10; and to 
G. Liedholm, Pressebo, Sweden, the sum of 
$20, in full settlement of all their claims 
against the United States for the damages 
sustained by them as the result of an inci- 
dent, involving five soldiers of the United 
States Army, which occurred at Unterammer- 
gau, Germany, on August 5, 1950: Provided, 
That no part of the amounts appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or agents, or attorney or attorneys, 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with these claims, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating any 
of the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


HANNE LORE HART 


The bill (S. 2440) for the relief of 
Hanne Lore Hart was considered, ordered 
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to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Hanne Lore Hart, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Master Sergeant and Mrs. Steven L. Hart, 
citizens of the United States. 


WANDA R. BARNETT 


The bill (H. R. 1962) for the relief of 
Wanda R. Barnett was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MARIA SARANDREA 


The bill (H. R. 2669) for the relief of 
Maria Sarandrea was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HAI SOON LEE 


The bill (H. R. 3985) for the relief of 
Hai Soon Lee was considered, ordered to 


a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


WALTER DUSCHINSKY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 523) for the relief of Walter 
Duschinsky which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment in line 7, after the 
words “date of”, to strike out “his last 
entry into the United States” and insert 
“the enactment of this act”, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws, Walter Dus- 
chinsky, who was admitted into the United 
States on a temporary visa, shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted into the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 


this act upon payment of the required head 
tax and visa fee. 


Sec. 2. The Secretary of State is authorized 
and directed to instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the nonpreference category of the appropri- 


ate immigration quota for the first year such 
quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


OSVALDO CASTRO Y LOPEZ 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1639) for the relief of Osvaldo 
Castro y Lopez which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Osvaldo Castro y 
Lopez shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
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alien as provided for im this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HELEN SADAKO YAMAMOTO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1676) for the relief of Helen 
Sadako Yamamoto, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with an amendment, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That Helen Sadako Yamamoto., who lost 
United States citizenship under the provi- 
sions of section 401 (e) of the Nationality 
Act of 1940, as amended, may be naturalized 
by taking prior to 1 year after the effective 
date of this act, before any court referred to 
in subsection (a) of section 301 of the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940, as amended, or before 
any diplomatic or consular officer of the 
United States abroad, the oaths prescribed 
by section 335 of the said act. From and 
after naturalization under this act, the said 
Helen Sadako Yamamoto shall have the same 
citizenship status as that which existed im- 
mediately prior to its loss. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SISTER MARIA SEIDL AND SISTER ANNA 
AMBRUS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1681) for the relief of Sister Maria 
Seidl and Sister Anna Ambrus, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with an amendment, on 
page 1, line 11, after the word “deduct”, 
to strike out ‘“‘one number from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available” and insert ‘the 
required numbers from the appropriate 
quota or quotas for the first year that 
such quota or quotas are available”, so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Sister Maria Seidl and Sister Anna Ambrus 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees and head taxes. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to each such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct the required num- 
bers from the appropriate quota or quotas 
for the first year that such quota or quotas 
are available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RHEE SONG WU 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1731) for the relief of Rhee Song 
Wu which had been reported from the 
Commitiee on the Judiciary with an 
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amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert: 

That for the purposes of sections 4 (a) 
and 9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, and notwithstanding any pro- 
vision of law excluding aliens inadmissible 
to the United States because of race, the 
minor child, Rhee Song Wu, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Capt. and Mrs. Sylvester W. Booker, citi- 
zens of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

A bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


HIDEMI NAKANO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S.1853) for the relief of Hidemi 
Nakano which had been reported from 
the Committe on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert: 

That, for the purposes of sections 4 (a) and 
9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, 
and notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 13 (c) of that Act, the minor child, 
Hidemi Nakano, shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien child of. Master 
Sgt. and Mrs. Seigo Shimoyama, citizens of 
the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ERNEST NANPEI IHRIG 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S.1879) for the relief of Ernest 
Nanpei Ihrig which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause, and insert: 

That, for the purposes of sections 4 (a) 
and 9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, and notwithstanding any pro- 
vision of law excluding aliens inadmissible 
to the United States because of race, the 
minor child, Ernest Nanpei Ihrig, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert G. Ihrig, 
Jr., citizens of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ELLI NEUBERT ET AL. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1715) for the relief of Elli Neu- 
bert and her two children which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with amendments, on page 
1, line 4, after the word “laws”, to strike 
out “Elli” and insert “Else”; in line 9, 
after the word “said”, to strike out 
“Elli” and insert “Else”; on page 2, line 
4, after the word “said’’, to strike out 
“Elli” and insert “Else”; in line 10 after 
the word “said” to strike out “Elli” and 
insert “Else”; and in line 12, after the 
word “said’’, to strike out “Elli” and in- 
sert “Else’’, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturali- 
zation laws, Else Neubert, the German fi- 
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ancée of Sgt. Clyde E. Fritz, a United States 
citizen now serving in the United States 
Army, and her two children shall be eligible 
for visas as nonimmigrant temporary visi- 
tors for a period of 3 months: Provided, That 
the administrative authorities find that the 
said Else Neubert is coming to the United 
States with a bona fide intention of being 
married to the said Sergeant Fritz, and that 
she and her two children are found other- 
wise admissible under the immigration laws. 
In the event the marriage between the above- 
named parties does not occur within 8 
months after the entry of the said Else Neu- 
bert, she and her two children shall be re- 
quired to depart from the United States, and 
upon failure to do so shall be deported in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 
19 and 20 of the Immigration Act of 1917, 
as amended (U. S. C., title 8, secs. 155 and 
156). In the event that the marriage be- 
tween the above-named parties shall occur 
within 3 months after the entry of the said 
Else Neubert, the Attorney General is au- 
thorized and directed to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of the 
said Else Neubert and her two children as 


of the date of the payment of the required 
visa fees and head taxes. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Else Neubert and 
her two children.” 


MISAKO WATANABE AND IRENE TERUMI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1846) for the relief of Misako 
Watanabe and her daughter, Irene Ter- 
umi, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert: 

That section 13 (c) of the Immigration Act 
of 1924, as amended, relating to the exclu- 
sion of aliens inadmissible to the United 
States because of race, shall not hereafter 
apply to Misako Watanabe and Irene Terumi, 
the Japanese fiancée and minor child of 
George T. Maruno, a citizen of the United 
States, and that the said Misako Watanabe 
and Irene Terumi may be eligible for non- 
quota immigration visas if found to be 
otherwise, admissible under the immigration 
laws: Provided, That the administrative au- 
thorities find that marriage between the 
said Misako Watanabe and the said George T. 
Maruno occurred within 3 months imme- 
diately succeeding the enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AMENDMENT TO SERVICE OF PROCESS 
SECTION OF THE INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT 


The bill (S. 2211) to amend section 
221 (c) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
in order to clarify certain requirements 
relating to the designation of persons 
upon whom process may be served was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Under 
the present law, carriers of passengers 
having a certificate may make charter 
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trips from a point on their certificated 
line to any part of the United States. 
However, under the present law, if such 
a@ line making a charter trip is involved in 
an accident with respect to one of its 
passengers, the line can be sued in any 
State. In other words, if a bus line oper- 
ating from New Jersey, we will say, to St. 
Louis, Mo., had a certificate to operate 
between those two points, and it ran a 
special chartered bus service from New 
Jersey to Florida, a passenger injured 
in an accident would have the right to 
bring suit against the company anywhere 
he pleased. He could shop around all 
over the United States, and perhaps in 
Maine, Washington State, Oregon, or 
some far distant part of the United 
States file his suit. Under the pending 
bill, he would have to file his suit in one 
of the States which is served by the char- 
ter service. 

When a bus company files an applica- 
tion for the right to operate a charter 
service, the bus company must file with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
name of a person in every State through 
which the charter bus service passes who- 
can be legally served and called into 
court to answer to a suit. That is the 
purpose of the bill. It affords protection 
to a carrier against abuse. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. It is obvious 
from the explanation made by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
that this is very commendable legisla- 
tion. I thank the chairman for his ex- 
planation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hunt 
in the chair). Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2211) 
to amend section 221 (c) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act in order to clarify 
certain requirements relating to the 
designation of persons upon whom proc- 
ess may be served which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce with amend- 
ments, in line 4, after the word “amend- 
ed’, to insert “(1)”; in the same line, 
after the word “inserting”’, to insert “un- 
der a certificate or permit issued under 
this part’; in line 6, after the word 
“operates”, to strike out “the following: 
“under a certificate or permit issued un- 
der this part”, and insert “and “(2) by 
inserting before the period at the end 
thereof a colon and the following: “Pro- 
vided, That motor carriers of passengers 
shall be required to designate, in States 
in which they operate only in special or 
charter service, agents upon whom serv- 
ice of process may be made only with 
respect to causes of action arising in such 
State’, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 221 (c) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act is amended (1) by inserting “un- 
der a certificate or permit issued under this 
part” after “operates”, and (2) by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof a colon 
and the following: “Provided, That motor 
carriers of passengers shall be required to 
designate, in States in which they operate 
only in special or charter service. agents 
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upon whom service of process may be made 
only with respect to causes of action arising 
in such State.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CANADIAN RIVER COMPACT BY OKLA- 
HOMA, TEXAS, AND NEW MEXICO 


The bill (S. 1798) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to a compact entered 
into by the States of Oklahoma, Texas, 
and New Mexico relating to the waters 
of the Canadian River, was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, let me say 
that I sha]l not object, but I desire to 
have in the Recorp an explanation of 
what the bill will do in regard to the 
compact. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The States of Okla- 
homa, Texas, and New Mexico have 
agreed, among themselves, to a com- 
pact. The United States Government 
was represented at the conference con- 
sidering the compact by a special com- 
missioner. All those States were repre- 
sented. The compact has now been sub- 
mitted to the legislatures of those States. 
The governors have entered the proper 
approval, as required by law. 

There are three amendments to the 
bill. The purpose of one is to correct 
a date. Two of the amendments, which 
are minor in character, are for the pur- 
pose of correcting errors made in set- 
ting type on the bill. 

I have before me a copy of the original 
compact. One of the amendments pro- 
vides for inserting the words “of North 
Canadian River and exclusive of reser- 
voirs in the drainage basin.” Those 
words were left out in printing the bill. 
The other amendments merely correct a 
date. 

All the States concerned are agreed in 
regard to this matter, and there is no 
controversy about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with amend- 
ments on page 1, line 4, after the word 
“of”, to strike out “June” and insert 
“April”; and on page 4, line 22, after the 
word “basin”, to insert “of North Cana- 
dian River and exclusive of reservoirs in 
the drainage basin”; and on page 9, line 
16, after the word “construed”, to strike 
out “as” an insert “as:”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of the 
Congress is hereby given to the compact au- 
thorized by the Act of April 29, 1950 (64 Stat. 
93), signed by the commissioners for the 
States of Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico 
at Santa Fe, N. Mex., on December 6, 1950, 
and thereafter ratified and approved by the 
legislatures of the States of Oklahoma, Texas, 
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and New Mexico, which compact reads as 
follows: 


“CANADIAN RIVER COMPACT 


“The State of New Mexico, the State of 
Texas, and the State of Oklahoma, acting 
through their Commissioners, John H. Bliss 
for the State of New Mexico, E. V. Spence for 
the State of Texas, and Clarence Burch for 
the State of Oklahoma, after negotiations 
participated in by Berkeley Johnson, ap- 
pointed by the President as the representa- 
tive of the United States of America, have 
agreed respecting Canadian River as follows: 


“ARTICLE I 


“The major purposes of this Compact are 
to promote interstate comity; to remove 
causes of present and future controversy; to 
make secure and protect present develop- 
ments within the States; and to provide for 
the construction of additional works for 
the conservation of the waters of Canadian 
River. 


“ARTICLE It 


“As used in this Compact: 

“(a) the term ‘Canadian River’ means the 
tributary of Arkansas River which rises in 
northeastern New Mexico and flows in an 
earsterly direction through New Mexico, Tex- 
as, and Oklahoma and includes North Cana- 
dian River and all other tributaries of said 
Canadian River. 

“(b) The term ‘North Canadian River’ 
means that major tributary of Canadian 
River officially known as North Canadian 
River from its source to its junction with 
Canadian River and includes ail tributaries 
of North Canadian River. 

“(c) The term ‘Commission’ means the 
agency created by this compact for the ad- 
ministration thereof. 

“(d) The term ‘conservation § storage’ 
means that portion of the capacity of reser- 
voirs available for the storage of water for 
subsequent release for domestic, municipal, 
irrigation and industrial uses, or any of them, 
and it excludes any portion of the capacity 
of reservoirs allocated solely to flood control, 
power production and sediment control, or 
any of them. 

“ARTICLE III 

“All rights to any of the waters of Canadian 
River which have been perfected by beneficial 
use are hereby recognized and affirmed. 

“ARTICLE IV 

“(a) New Mexico shall have free and un- 
restricted use of all waters originating in 
the drainage basin of Canadian River above 
Conchas Dam. 

“(b) New Mexico shall have free and un- 
restricted use of all waters originating in 
the drainage basin of Canadian River in New 
Mexico below Conchas Dam, provided that 
the amount of conservation storage in New 
Mexico available for impounding these 
waters which originate in the drainage basin 
of Canadian River below Conchas Dam shall 
be limited to an aggregate of 200,000 acre- 
feet. 

“(c) The right of New Mexico to provide 
conservation storage in the drainage basin 
of North Canadian River shall be limited to 
the storage of such water as at the time may 
be unappropriated under the laws of New 
Mexico and of Oklahoma. 

“ARTICLE V 

“Texas shall have free and unrestricted 
use of all waters of Canadian River in Texas, 
subject to the limitations upon storage of 
water set forth below: 

“(a) The right of Texas to impound any 
of the waters of North Canadian River shall 
be limited to storage on tributaries of said 
river in Texas for municipal uses, for house- 
hold and domestic uses, livestock watering, 
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and the irrigation of lands which are cul- 
tivated solely for the purpose of providing 
food and feed for the householders and do- 
mestic livestock actually living or kept on 
the proxerty. 

“(b) Until more than 300,000 acre-feet of 
conservation storage shall be provided in 
Oklahoma, exclusive of reservoirs in the 
drainage basin of North Canadian River and 
exclusive of reservoirs in the drainage basin 
of Canadian River east of the ninety-seventh 
meridian, the right of Texas to retain water 
in conservation storage, exclusive of waters 
of North Canadian River, shall be limited to 
500,000 acre-feet; thereafter the right of 
Texas to impound and retain such waters in 
storage shall be limited to an aggregate 
quantity equal to 200,000 acre-feet plus 
whatever amount of water shall be at the 
same time in conservation storage in reser- 
voirs in the drainage basin of Canadian 
River in Oklahoma, exclusive of reservoirs in 
the drainage basin of North Canadian River 
and exclusive of reservoirs east of the ninety- 
seventh meridian; and for the purpose of 
determining the amount of water in con- 
servation storage, the maximum quantity of 
water in storage following each flood or series 
of floods shall be used; provided, that the 
right of Texas to retain and use any quantity 
of water previously impounded shall not be 
reduced by any subsequent application of 
the provisions of this paragraph (b). 

“(c) Should Texas for any reason im- 
pound any amount of water greater than the 
aggregate quantity specified in paragraph (b) 
of this article, such excess shall be retained 
in storage until under the provisions of said 
paragraph Texas shall become entitled to its 
use; provided, that, in event of spill from 
conservation storage, any such excess shall 
be reduced by the amount of such spill from 
the most easterly reservoir on Canadian 
River in Texas; provided further, that all 
such excess quantities in storage shall be 
reduced monthly to compensate for reser- 
voir losses in proportion to the total amount 
cf water in the reservoir or reservoirs in 
which such excess water is being held; and 
provided further that on demand by the 
Commissioner for Oklahoma the remainder 
of any such excess quantity of water in 
storage shall be released into the channel 
of Canadian River at the greatest rate 
practicable. 

“ARTICLE VI 


“Oklahoma shall have free and unrestricted 
use of all waters of Canadian River in Okla- 
homa. 

“ARTICLE VII 


“The Commission may permit New Mexico 
to impound more water than the amount 
set forth in article IV and may permit Texas 
to impound more water than the amount 
set forth in article V; provided, that no State 
shall thereby be deprived of water needed 
for beneficial use; provided further that each 
such permission shall be for a limited period 
not exceeding 12 months; and provided fur- 
ther that no State or user of water within 
any State shall thereby acquire any right 
to the continued use of any such quantity 
of water so permitted to be impounded. 


“ARTICLE VIII 


“Each State shall furnish to the Commis- 
sion at intervals designated by the Commis- 
sion accurate records of the quantities of 
water stored in reservoirs pertinent to the 
administration of this compact. 


“ARTICLE Ix 


“(a) There is hereby created an interstate 
administrative agency to be known as the 
‘Canadian River Commission.’ The Com- 
mission shall be composed of three Com- 
missioners, one from each of the signatory 
States, designated or appointed in accord- 
ance with the laws of each such State, and 
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if designated by the President an additional 
Commissioner representing the United 
States. The President is hereby requested 
to designate such a Commissioner. If s0 
designated, the Commissioner representing 
the United States shall be the presiding of- 
ficer of the Commission, but shall not have 
the right to vote in any of the deliberations 
of the Commission. All members of the 
Commission must be present to constitute a 
quorum. A unanimous vote of the Commis- 
sioners for the three signatory States shall 
be necessary to all actions taken by the 
Commission. 

“(b) The salaries and personal expenses 
of each Commissioner shall be paid by the 
government which he represents. All other 
expenses which are incurred by the Commis- 
sion incident to the administration of this 
compact and which are not paid by the 
United States shall be borne equally by the 
three States and be paid by the Commission 
out of a revolving fund hereby created to 
be known as the ‘Canadian River Revolving 
Fund.’ Such fund shall be initiated and 
maintained by equal payments of each 
State into the fund in such amounts as will 
be necessary for administration of this com- 
pact. Disbursements shall be made from 
said fund in such manner as may be author- 
ized by the Commission. Said fund shall not 
be subject to the audit and accounting pro- 
cedures of the States. However, all receipts 
and disbursements of funds handled by the 
Commission shall be audited by a qualified 
independent public accountant at regular 
intervals and the report of the audit shall 
be included in and become a part of the 
annual report of the Commission. 

“(c) The Commission may: 

“(1) Employ such engineering, legal, cler- 
ical, and other personnel as in its judgment 
may be necessary for the performance of its 
functions under this compact. 

“(2) Enter into contracts with appropriate 
Federal agencies for the collection, correla- 
tion, and presentation of factual data, for the 
maintenance of records, and for the prepara- 
tion of reports. 

“(3) Perform all functions required of it 
by this compact and do all things necessary, 
proper, or convenient in the performance of 
its duties hereunder, independently or in 
cooperation with appropriate governmental 
agencies. 

“(d) The Commission shall: 

“(1) Cause to be established, maintained, 
and operated such stream and other gaging 
stations and evaporation stations as may 
from time to time be necessary for proper 
administration of the compact, independ- 
ently or in cooperation with appropriate 
governmental agencies. 

“(2) Make and transmit to the governors 
of the signatory States on or before the last 
day of March of each year, a report covering 
the activities of the Commission for the pre- 
ceding year. 

“(3) Make available to the governor of 
any signatory State, on his request, any in- 
formation within its possession at any time, 
and shall always provide access to its rec- 
ords by the governors of the States, or their 
representatives, or by authorized represent- 
atives of the United States. 

“ARTICLE X 

“Nothing in this compact shall be con- 
strued as: 

“(a) Affecting the obligations of the 
United States to the Indian Tribes. 

“(b) Subjecting any property of the 
United States, its agencies or instrumentali- 
ties, to taxation by any State or subdivision 
thereof, or creating any obligation on the 
part of the United States, its agencies or in- 
strumentalities, by reason of the acquisition, 
construction, or operation of any property 
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or works of whatever kind, to make any pay- 
ment to any State or political subdivision 
thereof, State agency, municipality or en- 
tity whatsoever, in reimbursement for the 
loss of taxes. 

“(c) Subjecting any property of the 
United States, its agencies or instrumentali- 
ties, to the laws of any State to an extent 
other than the extent to which such laws 
would apply without regard to this compact, 

“(d) Applying to, or interfering with, the 
right or power of any signatory State to 
regulate within its boundaries the appro- 
priation, use, and control of water, not in- 
consistent with its obligations under this 
compact. 

“(e) Establishing any general principle or 
precedent applicable to other interstate 
streams, 

“ARTICLE XI 


“This compact shall become binding and 
obligatory when it shall have been ratified 
by the legislature of each State and ap- 
proved by the Congress of the United States, 
Notice of ratification by the legislature of 
each State shall be given by the Governor of 
that State to the Governors of the other 
States and to the President of the United 
States. The President is hereby requested to 
give notice to the Governor of each State of 
approval by the Congress of the United 
States. 

“In witness whereof the Commissioners 
have executed four counterparts hereof, each 
of which shall be and constitute an original, 
one of which shall be deposited in the ar- 
chives of the Department of State of the 
United States, and one of which shall be 
forwarded to the Governor of each State. 

“Done at the city of Santa Fe, State of 
New Mexico, this 6th day of December 1950. 

“JOHN H. Buss, 
“Commissioner for the State of 
New Mezico. 
“E. V. SPENCE, 
“Commissioner for the State of 
Tezas. 
“CLARENCE BURCH, 
“Commissioner for the State of 
Oklahoma, 

“Approved: 

“BERKELEY JOHNSON, 
Representative of the United 
States of America.” 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
section 1 of this act is expressly reserved. 
This reservation shall not be construed to 
prevent the vesting of rights to the use of 
water pursuant to applicable law and no al- 
teration, amendment, or repeal of section 1 
of this act shall be held to affect rights so 
vested. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELIEF OF DETROIT AUTOMOTIVE 
PRODUCTS CO. 


The bill (S. 2232) for the relief of the 
Detroit Automotive Products Co. was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the petition of 
the Detroit Automotive Products Co. 
for relief under section 722 of the Internal 
Revenue Code shall be held and considered 
to have been received by the Tax Court of 
the United States within the time allowed 
by law and regulations for the filing of such 
a petition. 
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ATTENDANCE OF WITNESSES FROM 
WITHOUT THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS 


The bill (H. R. 5256) to secure the at- 
tendance of witnesses from without the 
District of Columbia in criminal proceed- 
ings was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may we have 
an explanation of the bill, please? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the purpose of the bill is 
to aid in the taking of testimony in crim- 
inal proceedings. The bill is similar to 
various laws applying in 38 of the States, 
and as between them there is reciprocity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 5256) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT OF LAW RELATING TO~ 


FORCIBLE ENTRY AND DETAINER 


The bill (S. 1344) to amend the law 
of the District of Columbia relating to 
forcible entry and detainer was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I wonder 
whether the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina will tell us how the bill 
will change the present law. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
This bill, if enacted, will change the 
present law in only some minor details. 
Sometimes the present law works a hard- 
ship, for instance, in a case in which 
a@ person who has been living in a cer- 
tain house dies, and someone else enters 
the house and cannot be ejected. In 
such cases the right provided by the bill 
is a desirable one to have. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I have no ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1344), 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with 
an amendment on page 2, line 3, after 
the word “the”, to strike out “facts” and 
insert “facts,”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 20 of the 
act entitled “An act to establish a code of 
law for the District of Columbia”, approved 
March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1189, 1192), as 
amended (41 Stat. 555; D. C. Code, 1940, title 
11, sec. 11-735), be, and the same hereby 
is, amended by striking out section 20, as 
amended, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 20. Unlawful detainer: Whenever 
any person shall detain possession of real 
property without right, or after his right 
to possession shall have ceased, it shall be 
lawful for the municipal court, on complaint 
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under oath verified by the person aggrieved 
by such detention or by his agent or attorney 
having knowledge of the facts, to issue a 
summons to the party complained of to ap- 
pear and show cause why judgment should 
not be given against him for the restitution 
of possession.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


a 


RESTRICTION ON EMPLOYMENT BY THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA OF PERSONS 
CONVICTED OF FELONIES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2381) to amend section 86, Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, rela- 
ting to the District of Columbia, as 
amended which had been reported from 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia with amendments on page 1, line 9, 
after the word “an”, to strike out “em- 
ployee” and insert “official or officials”, 
and in line 10, after the word “District”, 
to strike out “designated by them” and 
insert “acting pursuant to rules and reg- 
ulations issued by the Commissioners”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 86, Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States relating 
to the District of Columbia, as amended 
(sec. 1-316, D. C. Code, 1940 ed.), is 
amended (a) by striking therefrom the words 
“person convicted of bribery, perjury, or 
other infamous crime, nor any”, and (b) by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Except upon the written approval of the 
Commissioners, or of an official or officials 
of the District acting pursuant to rules and 
regulations issued by the Commissioners, no 
person who has been convicted of a felony in 
the District of Columbia or of an offense in 
any other jurisdiction which, if committed 
in the District, would be a felony, shall be 
employed in or by the government of the 
District of Columbia or any agency thereof.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
JUVENILE COURT ACT 


The bill (S. 1822) to amend the act 
creating a juvenile court for the District 
of Columbia, approved March 19, 1906, 
as amended, was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, is it the 
purpose of the bill to correct a situation 
which has existed in the District of Co- 
lumbia with respect to certain records of 
the juvenile court? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. At the present time it is 
impossible to obtain certain records from 
the court. This bill, if enacted, will pro- 
vide the right to secure such records un- 
der certain circumstances, where the 
records are badly needed. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON..: The bill will 
compel the Juvenile Court judge to pro- 
duce the records; is that correct? 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes; this bill will compel that to be done, 
if it does not jeopardize the welfare of 
the child. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1822) 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments on page 1, line 9, after the 
word “than”, to strike out “seven” and 
insert ‘five’; on page 2, line 17, after the 
word “authorized”, to strike out “attor- 
neys;” and insert “attorneys, and”; in 
line 20, after the word “court”, to strike 
out “or by special order of the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia,”; on page 3, after line 5, to 
strike out: 


(b) The records made by officers of the 
court pursuant to sections 7 and 23 of this 
act, referred to in this section as social rec- 
ords, shall be withheld from indiscriminate 
public inspection, except that the Board of 
Public Welfare and its duly authorized em- 
ployees shall be entitled to inspect and make 
or receive copies of such records or parts 
thereof. Such other interested persons and 
governmental and private agencies as the 
judge determines, by rule of court or by 
special order, may inspect the social rec- 
ords cr parts thereof, and the judge may also 
provide by rule or special order that any such 
person or agency may make or receive copies 
of such records or parts thereof. 

(c) Wienever under subsection (a) of this 
section any person shall be entitled to in- 
spect records, either as a matter of right or 
pursuant to rule or special order of the 
juvenile court, the clerk, if directed by the 
judge of the juvenile court, shall furnish 
to such person such records or parts thereof, 
or shall permit such person to make copies 
of such records or parts thereof. 

(d) Whenever under subsection (a) of this 
section any person shall be entitled to in- 
spect records pursuant to special order of 
the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia, the clerk, if directed 
by any judge of the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia, shall 
furnish such records or parts thereof to such 
interested person, or shall permit such in- 
terested person to make copies of such rec- 
ords or parts thereof. 

(e) Whenever under subsection (b) of this 
section any person or agency, other than the 
Board of Public Welfare and its duly author- 
ized employees, shall be entitled to inspect 
social records, the court may by rule or 
special order permit such person or agency 
to make copies of such records or parts 
thereof. 


And on page 4, after line 13, to insert: 


(b) The records made by officers of the 
court pursuant to sections 7 anu 23 of this 
act, referred to in this section as social rec- 
ords, shall be withheld from indiscriminate 
public inspection, except that such records 
or parts thereof shall be made available by 
rule of court or special order of court to such 
persons, governmental, private agencies, and 
institutions as have a legitimate interest in 
the protection, welfare, treatment, and re- 
habilitation of the child, and to any court 
before which any such child may appear. 
The judge may also provide by rule or special 
order that any such person or agency may 
make or receive copies of such records or 
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parts thereof. No person, agency, or insti- 
tution which has received records or infor- 
mation under this section may publish or 
use them for any purpose other than that 
for which they were received. 

(c) It shall be unlawful, except for pur- 
poses for which records, parts thereof, or in- 
formation therefrom have been released pur- 
suant to section 28 of this act or except for 
purposes thereafter permitted by special 
order of court, and in accordance with any 
applicable rules of court, for any person or 
persons to disclose, receive, or make use of, 
or authorize, knowingly permit, participate 
in, or acquiesce in the use of any informa- 
tion concerning any juvenile before the 
court, directly or indirectly derived from the 
records, papers, files, or communications of 
the court, or acquired in the course of the 
performance of official duties. 

(ad) Any person or persons who shall vio- 
late subsection (c) of this section, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion thereof, be punished by a fine of not 
more than $100 or by imprisonment for not 
more than 90 days, or by both. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first para- 
graph of section 11 of the act entitled “An 
act to create a juvenile court in and for 
the District of Columbia,” approved March 
19, 1906, as amended (sec. 11-912, D. C. Code, 
1940 ed.), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
“No such child shall be held in such place 
of detention for any period longer than 5 
days, excluding Sundays and holidays, un- 
less the judge shall order such child detained 
for a further period.” 

SEc. 2. The second sentence of section 14 
of such act, as amended (sec. 11-915, D. C. 
Code, 1940 edition), is amended to read as 
follows: “In the hearing of any case, the 
general public shall be excluded and only 
such persons as have a direct interest in 
the case and their representatives shall be 
admitted except that the judge, by rule of 
court or special order, may admit such other 
persons as he deems to have a legitimate 
interest in the case or the work of the 
court.” 

Sec. 3. Section 28 of such act, as amended 
(sec. 11-929, D. C. Code, 1940 ed.), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 28. (a) The court shall maintain rece 
ords of all cases brought before the court. 
Such records shall be withheld from indis- 
criminate public inspection but shall be 
open to inspection only by respondents, their 
parents or guardians and their duly author- 
ized attorneys, and by any institution or 
agency to which a child may have been com- 
mitted pursuant to section 14 of this act. 
Such records may, pursuant to rule of court 
or special order of the court, be inspected 
by other interested persons, institutions and 
agencies. As used in this subsection, the 
word “records” includes notices filed with 
the court by arresting officers pursuant to 
section 11 of this act, the court docket and 
entries therein, the petitions, complaints, in- 
formations, motions and other papers filed 
in any case, transcripts of testimony taken 
in any case tried by the court and findings, 
verdicts, judgments, orders and decrees, and 
other writings filed in proceedings before 
the court, other than social records. 

“(b) The records made by officers of the 
court pursuant to sections 7 and 23 of this 
act, referred to in this section as social rec- 
ords, shall be withheld from indiscriminate 
public inspection, except that such records 
or parts thereof shall be made available by 
rule of court or special order of court to 
such persons, governmental, private agen- 
cies, and institutions as have a legitimate 
interest in the protection, welfare, treat- 
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ment, and rehabilitation of the child, and 
to any court before which any such child 
may appear. The judge may also provide 
by rule or special order that any such per- 
son or agency may make or receive copies of 
such records or parts thereof. No person, 
agency, or institution which has received 
records or information under this section 
may publish or use them for any purpose 
other than that for which they were re- 
ceived. 

“(c) It shall be unlawful, except for pur- 
poses for which records, parts thereof, or 
information therefrom have been released 
pursuant to section 28 of this act or except 
for purposes thereafter permitted by special 
order of court, and in accordance with any 
applicable rules of court, for any person or 
persons to disclose, receive, or make use of, 
or authorize, knowingly permit, participate 
in, or acquiesce in the use of any information 
concerning any juvenile before the court, 
directly or indirectly derived from the rec- 
ords, papers, files, or communications of the 
court, or acquired in the course of the per- 
formance of official duties. : 

“(d) Any person or persons who shall vio- 
late subsection (c) of this section, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion thereof, be punished by a fine of not 
more than $100 or by imprisonment for not 
more than 90 days, or by both.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DAYLIGHT-SAVING TIME FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 2667) to authorize the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to establish daylight-sav- 
ing time in the District was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, is it not the 
intention of this measure to authorize 
the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to pass on this ques- 
tion, without the necessity of having such 
proposed legislation come to Congress 
each year, in connection with deciding 
whether to have daylight-saving time in 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is the purpose of the bill, namely, 
to leave that matter to the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, 
instead of having to come to Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 2667) was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia is 
authorized to advance the standard time 
applicable to the District 1 hour for a period 
of each year commencing not earlier than 
the last Sunday of April and ending not later 
than the last Sunday of September. Any 
such time established by the Commissioners 
under authority of this act shall, during the 
period of the year for which it is applicable, 
be the standard time for the District of 
Columbia. 
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RETIREMENT OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (H. R. 3860) to amend the 
act for the retirement of public-school 
teachers in the District of Columbia was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovetas in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the 
bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may we have 
an explanation of the bill so that we 
may know exactly what the bill will do 
and what the cost of the bill will be? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, the purpose of the bill is to 
give the public-school teachers of the 
District of Columbia the same retire- 
ment benefits as those provided for other 
District employees covered by the civil- 
service system. Amendments to the 
Civil Service Retirement Act in 1948 and 
1949 have resulted in more generous 
benefits than those received by District 
of Columbia school teachers. The bill 
accomplishes its purpose in a variety of 
ways. 

The deductions from full retirement 
benefit for teachers retiring before 60 
years of age are lowered to correspond 
to the standards of the Civil,Service 
Act. The amount of the annuity is in- 
creased to correspond to that provided 
for civil-service employees. Benefits are 
extended to survivors of male teachers 
and to their dependents. 

A principal portion of the increased 
cost of more liberal benefits is provided 
by increasing the teachers’ contribution 
from 5 to 6 percent of his or her annual 
Salary. 

The bill also corrects certain inequities 
with respect to deductions from the pay 
of teachers on leave without pay, or nec- 
essarily absent from duty. 

All witnesses who appeared testified 
in favor of this measure, which has the 
support of the Board of Education, the 
Board of Commissioners, and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. It was favorably 
reported by a unanimous vote of the 
Senate Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The cost of the bill to the taxpayers 
would be approximately $311,000, and 
the cost to the school teachers $160,000, 
which will reflect the 1 percent increase 
from 5 percent to 6 percent of the pay- 
roll of approximately $16,000,000. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Iam glad 
to yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land how the contributions on the part of 
these individuals compare with the con- 
tributions required in other States. Are 
they in line? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I do not 
know about that, but the contributions 
by the teachers are in complete agree- 
ment with those of civil-service em- 
ployees. By this bill, we are doing ex- 
actly what is required of the civil-serv- 
ice employee working for the District 
government, or for any department or 
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agency of the Government in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield further, is it the 
purpose of this measure to make the 
status of the District school teachers 
comparable with that of similar em- 
ployees? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. It is de- 
signed to place them in a status com- 
parable to that of other civil-service em- 
ployees. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I would like to 
clarify one other point. This, of course, 
will apply to certain individuals retired 
under the Retirement Act. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Is it contemplated 
that there will be certain retroactive 
effects which might be—I do not want 
to say dangerous, but inconsistent with 
certain other features we have provided 
heretofore? 

Mr. FUTLER of Maryland. There is 
nothing retroactive about the bill, but 
there are in the bill provisions which 
would provide for the recomputation of 
some of the allowances to the annu- 
‘itants; but they all have to pay the addi- 
tional 1 percent. That does not apply 
to a person who is retired, but that is 
included in the ccst of $311,000 to the 
taxpayer. It is in the $311,000 figure. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I appreciate his explanation of 
the features of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 


There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 3860) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


a 


EMPLOYMENT BY DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA, BOARD OF EDUCATION OF CER- 
TAIN RETIRED MEMBERS OF ARMED 
FORCES 


The bill (H. R. 4419) to amend the 
District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary 
Act of 1947 was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Reserving the 
right to object, I would appreciate it very 
much if the Senator from Maryland 
would explain this bill. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, the purpose of this bill is to 
allow the Board of Education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to employ not to cx- 
ceed 15 retired members of the armed 
services of the United States as instruc- 
tors of military science for the cadet 
corps of the District. Such officers 
would be exempt from the provisions of 
the Dual Compensation Act. The bill is 
made necessary by the fact that the Dis- 
trict has had great difficulty in recruit- 
ing competent persons to teach military 
science. Many highly qualified persons 
are available, but are unable to accept 
such positions since they would forfeit 
their retirement pay. 

The bill has the approval of the Board 
of Education, the Board of Commission- 
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ers, and the Bureau of the Budget, and 
was favorably reported by a unanimous 
vote of the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I want to thank the Senator, because the 
title of the bill did not indicate exactly 
what it did, and I thought the Rrcorp 
should be clear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 4419) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


REGULATION OF VACATIONS OF SCHOOL 
OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (H. R. 4703) to provide that 
the Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia shall have sole authority to 
regulate the vacaticn periods and annual 
leave of absence of certain school officers 
and employees of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the District of Columbia was an- 


- nounced as next in order. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may we have 
an explanation of this bill? Would it 
provide any longer or additional leave 
than that heretofore provided for, or 
would it merely arrange for the specific 
times at which the employees affected 
would be required to take leave? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the purpose of this measure is to 
grant the Board of Education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia discretionary author- 
ity to determine the annual leave of 
absence of school principals and other 
officials of the District school system. 
These officers are presently governed by 
the Federal Leave Acts, which means 
that they are required to spend the sum- 
mer months in empty school buildings 
performing no duties. The bill would 
authorize the Board of Education to per- 
mit such principals and similar officers 
to pursue other studies during such pe- 
riods and eliminate the many hours of 
wasted time required under present law. 

The bill has the approval of the Board 
of Commissioners, the Board of Edu- 
cation, and was favorably reported by 
a unanimous vote of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? : 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I have no objec- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to.a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, 
D. C.—AMENDMENT OF CHARTER 


The bill (H. R. 6273) to amend the 
act relating to the incorporation of 
Trinity College of Washington, D. C., in 
order to make the archbishop of the 
Roman Catholic archdiocese of Wash- 
ington an ex officio member and chair- 
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man of the board of trustees of such col- 
lege, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


OBLIGATION OF TOWN OF MILLS, WYO., 
TO FURNISH SEWERAGE SERVICE 


The bill (S. 2658) to amend the act of 
September 25, 1950, so as to provide that 
the liability of the town of Mills, Wyo., 
to furnish sewerage service under such 
act shall not extend to future construc- 
tion by the United States, was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to have an explanation of this measure, 
particularly in view of the fact that there 
has been some inquiry directed to those 
of us who are members of the calendar 
committee as to certain information to 
be supplied by the city officials of Mills, 
Wyo. I should like to ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaHONEY] whether he will give us an 
explanation of this bill, with reference 
to the city’s position on this proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
shall be very happy to do so. The act 
of September 25, 1950, transferred to 
the town of Mills, Wyo., a 12-inch sew- 
erage system and an Imhoff tank which 
had been constructed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation at the point where it was 
at work on what is now known as the 
Kendrick project. The sewerage system 
was necessary to provide facilities for 
those who were working upon this very 
substantial reclamation project. After 
the dam was completed, it was no longer 
needed by the Governntent. It had no 
salvage value, but the town of Mills, 
which came into existence as a result of 
the work done on the Kendrick project, 
remained, Therefore, the original bill 
was passed to convey title to this small 
sewerage system to the town of Mills, 
upon condition, however, as set forth in 
the act of September 25, 1950, that the 
town shall operate and maintain such 
system in a manner which will permit 
its use by the United States without 
charge or any liability whatever against 
the United States by reason of the con- 
struction, operation, maintenance, or use 
of the sewerage system. 

After the bill had been passed, the 
query was raised whether this obliga- 
tion to maintain the sewerage system 
then in existence would compel the town 
to maintain, in addition thereto any ex- 
tension which the United States Bureau 
of Reclamation might require in the 
future, and whether the town would be 
obligated merely at the request of the 
Bureau of Reclamation to construct a 
new system if the Bureau desired. So the 
town of Mills, through its officials, and 
the Bureau of Reclamation, through its 
Officials, negotiated an amendment which 
would make it clear that no additional 
liability would be imposed upon the town 
of Mills. 

This amendment, which has been ap- 
proved and is the substance of this bill, 
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was drawn by the attorneys for the town 
of Mills and the attorneys for the Bureau 
of Reclamation. On the day the com- 
mittee met, we were assured that there 
was complete agreement. It will be ob- 
served that the proviso reads as follows: 

Provided, That the liability of the town to 
furnish sewerage service to the United States 
hereunder shall be limited to the continued 
use by the United States of that specific 
capacity in the sewerage system which is in 
use on the date of enactment of this pro- 
viso. 


Obviously, the purpose is not merely to 
place upon the town liability for some 
other additional sewage capacity. Ac- 
cording to the testimony, it will not be 
found necessary; but this is the legal 
clarification. 

Then the proviso goes on as follows: 

And the liability of the town shall not ex- 
tend beyond the useful life of the existing 
sewage-disposal facilities. 


The purpose of that is to make clear 
that there is nothing in the law which 
would compel the town to rebuild at the 
request of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Then the final sentence: 

The town of Mills and the Secretary of the 
Interior shall mutually agree to standards of 
maintenance for the sewage facilities trans- 
ferred to the town in keeping with recognized 
standards generally employed for mainte- 
nance of similar facilities. 


The chairman of the committee is ad- 
vised that there is complete agreement 
on the part of the town of Mills. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the explanation, but there is 
one thing to which I wish to invite par- 
ticular attention: 

In its report, the Department recom- 
mended an amendment providing that— 

The town of Mills and the Secretary of the 
Interior shall mutually agree to standards of 
maintenance for the sewerage facilities 
transferred to the town in keeping with rec- 
ognized standards generally employed for 
maintenance of similar facilities. 


I am reading from House Report No. 
1388. Following what I have just read, 
this language appears: 

The Department stated that this con- 
formed to a resolution adopted by the 
Town Council of Mills. The town council’s 
resolution filed with this committee indicates 
no request for such language; therefore, the 
proposed amendment was not adopted by the 
committee. 

The Department’s report is set forth be- 
low in full. 


That was one of the phases of the mat- 
ter which I thought needed some degree 
of clarification. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me say to the 
Senator from Kansas that before the 
committee acted upon the bill, this pre- 
cise language, including the sentence to 
which the Senator refers, was submit- 
ted to the attorney for the town of Miils 
and by him specifically cleared as being 
satisfactory to the town. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
= to the consideration of the 

ill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 

2658) was considered, ordered to be en- 
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grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to transfer to the town of Mills, 
Wyo., a sewerage system located in such 
town,” approved September 25, 1950, is 
amended by inserting immediately before the 
period at the end thereof a colon and the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, That the liability of the 
town to furnish sewerage service to the 
United States hereunder shall be limited to 
the continued use by the United States of 
that specific capacity in the sewerage system 
which is in use on the date of enactment 
of this proviso, and the liability of the town 
shall not extend beyond the useful life of the 
existing sewage-disposal facilities. The town 
of Mills and the Secretary of the Interior 
shall mutually agree to standards of main- 
tenance for the sewerage facilities trans- 
ferred to the town in keeping with recognized 
standards generally employed for mainte- 
nance of similar facilities.” 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 
ACT—SUPERVISION FEES 


The bill (S. 2447) to amend the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the second sen- 
tence of section 5 of the Federal Credit 
Union Act (12 U. S. C. sec. 1755) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: “Not later than 
January 31, of each calendar year, each Fed- 
eral credit union shall pay to the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions, for the preceding 
calendar year, a supervision fee in accordance 
with a graduated scale prescribed by regula- 
tion on the basis of assets as of December 31 
of such preceding year, but such fee shall in 
no event be less than $10 nor (subject to 
such minimum) more than the amounts 
specified in the following table: Provided, 
however, That no such annual fee shall be 
payable by such an organization with respect 
to the year in which its charter is issued or 
the year in which final distribution is made 
in liquidation of the credit union or the 
charter is otherwise canceled. 


“Total assets Mazimum fee 
“$500,000 or less.... 80 cents per $1,000. 
Over $500,000 and $150, plus 25 cents 
not over $1,000,- per $1,000 in ex- 
cess of $500,000. 
$275, plus 20 cents 
per $1,000 in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000. 
$475, plus 15 cents 
per $1,000 in ex- 


000. 

Over $1,000,000 and 
not over $2,000,- 
000. 

Over $2,000,000 and 
not over $5,000,- 
000 cess of $2,000,090. 


Over $5,000,000_._. $925, plus 10 cents 
per $1,000 in ex- 
cess of $5,000,- 
000.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by section 1 
of this act shall apply to supervision fees 
payable with respect to the calendar year 
1952 and subsequent calendar years. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
that the report by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency be made a part 
of the Recorp at this point. I did not 
wish to delay the passage of the bill. As 
the distinguished Presiding Officer 
knows, as a member of the committee, 
this is a case of a Government agency 
paying its own way, and I think it should 
be commended. The people of America 
should appreciate the fact that the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions is de- 
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creasing its reliance on the Government 
for support, thereby effecting a saving 
in taxes. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 1204) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


The Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 2447) to 
amend the Federal Credit Union Act, having 
considered the same, report favorably thereon 
without amendment and recommend that 
the bill do pass. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The bill introduced on January 17, 1952, 
by Mr. MayBanxK would amend section 5 of 
the Federal Credit Union Act by providing 
authority to prescribe by regulation a grad- 
uated scale of annual supervision fees for 
Federal credit unions within the limits set 
forth in the bill. The bill provides a mini- 
mum fee that must be paid and a maximum 
fee that cannot be exceeded. The graduated 
scale is based on assets and ability to pay. 
It also provides that no annual fee is pay- 
able with respect to the year in which a 
charter is issued to a credit union nor the 
year in which a credit union is liquidated. 

Federal credit unions are cooperative asso- 
ciations organized for the purpose of pro- 
moting thrift among its members and creat- 
ing a source of credit for provident or pro- 
ductive purposes. The program is admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions under the Federal Security Agency. 
The program has been in existence for 17 
years and has experienced steady growth in 
numbers and assets. During this period the 
program has been supported partly by fees 
from credit unions and partly by appropria- 
tions from the United States Treasury. The 
fee for supervision as fixed by the present 
act is $10 per year per Federal credit union, 
regardless of size and assets. The principal 
source of fees at the present time is the 
examination fee which is prescribed by regu- 
lation and is now $56 per day or 50 cents per 
hundred dollars of assets whichever is lower. 
It appears to your committee, based upon 
figures furnished by the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions, that if the supervisory figure 
is adjusted upward, within the prescribed 
limits, that the Federal credit union pro- 
gram will become self-supporting. 

The graduated scale of supervision fees 
based upon assets would make the larger and 
more prosperous credit unions carry more 
of the load while it would not unduly in- 
crease the burden upon the smaller and 
less prosperous credit unions. No super- 
vision fee is provided for in the year in which 
the credit union is chartered, and no super- 
vision fee is to be paid for the year in which 
final distribution is made because of can- 
cellation of the charter. Assets of liqui- 
dating credit unions in such year are usually 
small and the administrative problem of 
collecting fees for a fractional part of its 
final year would generally outweigh the value 
of fees collected. 

The Federal Security Agency is in full ac- 
cord with the objective of this bill. The 
objective being the making of the operations 
of the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions fully 
self-sustaining. The Bureau estimates that 
additional income provided by the increase 
in fees will make the operations fully self- 
supporting by the fiscal year 1954 or 1955. 

The Credit Union National Association is 
favorable to the passage of this bill. The 
individual members of the credit unions are 
of the opinion that financial assistance by 
the Federal Government was necessary and 
essential during the formative years of the 
program, but that stability and financial 
responsibility have been obtained, and now 
the program can be and should be self-sup- 
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porting. Appropriations for the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions during its lifetime 
from the Federal Treasury aggregate about 
$4,500,000. 

The support given this bill by the Federal 
Bureau affected and the beneficiaries of the 
program is a healthy example of an aware- 
ness by all parties of the need for economy 
in Government, and also a desire for finan- 
cial independence and _ self-responsibility. 
Your committee feels that this is a com- 
mendable attitude and strongly recommends 
passage of this act. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW IN COMPLIANCE WITH 
THE CORDON RULE 


In compliance with subsection (4) of the 
rule XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, changes in existing law made by the bill, 
as reported, are shown as follows (existing 
law proposed to be omitted is enclosed in 
black brackets, new matter is printed in 
italics, existing law in which no change is 
proposed is shown in roman): 

Second sentence of section 5 of the Federal 
Credit Union Act (12 U.S. C. sec, 1755): 

“(During December of each calendar year] 
Not later than January 31 of each calendar 
year each Federal credit union shall pay to 
the [Administration a fee of not to exceed 
$10, to be fixed by the Governor, for the cost 
of supervision:] Bureau of Credit Unions for 
the preceding calendar year, a supervision fee 
in accordance with a graduated scale pre- 
scribed by regulation on the basis of assets 
as of December 31 of such preceding year, but 
such fee shall in no event be less than $10 
nor (subject to such minimum) more than 
the amounts specified in the following table: 
Provided, however, That no such annual fee 
shall be payable by such an organization [for 
the fractional part of the first calendar year 
during which it is formed] with respect to 
the year in which its charter is issued or the 
year in which final distribution is made in 


liquidation of the credit union or the char- 
ter is otherwise canceled. 


“Maximum fee 
30 cents per $1,000. 


“Total assets 
“$500,000 or less ---- 
Over $500,000 and $150, plus 25 cents 

not over $1,000,- per $1,000 in ez- 

000 cess of $500,000. 

Over $1,000,000 and $275, plus 20 cents 
not over $2,000,- per $1,000 in excess 
000 of $1,000,000. 

Over $2,000,000 and = $475, plus 15 cents 
not over $5,000,- per $1,000 in ezr- 
000 cess of $2,000,000. 

Over $5,000,000 $925, plus 10 cents 

per $1,000 in excess 
of $5,000,000. 

“Sec. 2. The amendment made by section 1 
of this Act shall apply to supervision fees 
payable with respect to the calendar year 
1952 and subsequent calendar years.” 


BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 2441) to provide for the 
administration and discipline of the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
this measure is certainly not a calendar 
measure, and it should be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1828) to exempt certain 
civilian employees of the Department of 
Defense from the laws governing the 
employment, removal, classification, pay, 
retirement, leave, and disability and 
death compensations of Federal officers 
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and employees was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may we have 
an explanation of the measure? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the purpose of this pro- 
posed legislation is to clarify the status 
of certain employees 2f the Department 
of Defense. 

ervice exchanges, clubs, messes, and 
other activities which are the subject of 
the bill are commercial-type operations 
similar to retail business. Fund con- 
trols, budgeting, and procurement are 
operated in accordance with methods of 
private commercial enterprise. These 
activities employ many short-term em- 
Pployees, the rates of pay must be com- 
petitive, and the operations must be suc- 
cessful within the limitation of their op- 
erating income, which does not come 
from appropriated funds. 

Although it dces not appear that em- 
ployees such as those here involved gen- 
erally have been considered subject to the 
laws relating to pay, leave, retirement, 
and so forth, of Federal employees, there 
is considerable doubt as to their future 
status in that respect as the result of a 
recent decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court. The Departmert of De- 
fense has continued to hold the view that 
personnel in these service-exchange op- 
erations should not be subject to laws 
governing conditions of employment of 
Federal employees. On the other hand, 
the Civil Service Commission, since the 
Supreme Court decision, has felt com- 
pelled to adopt a contrary view; namely, 
that these employees are subject to all 
the laws governing Federal employees 
unless legislation is enacted granting 
specific exemptions. 

The Bureau of the Budget, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the Civil Service 
Commission are in full agreement that 
the business-type nature of these opera- 
tions makes it undesirable that service- 
exchange personnel be subject to the 
laws governing Federai employment. 

Mr. SCHOCEPPEL. I note that section 
2 of the bill is an amendment which pro- 
vides that its enactment shall not affect 
the status as instrumentalities of the 
United States of those instrumentalities 
under the jurisdiction of the Armed 
Forces which come within the purview of 
the first section of the act. The point 
about which I am concerned is what the 
legal effect of that amendment would be. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I think that section means to keep them 
in the status of instrumentalities of the 
United States but to exempt them from 
the requirements I have mentioned. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Reserving’ the 
right to object, I wonder if the distin- 
guished Senator would have any objec- 
tion to this measure being passed over to 
the next calendar call for further study. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
think it would be well to pass it over un- 
til the next calendar call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the bill being placed on the list 
for the next calendar call? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
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REGULATION OF INTERSTATE TRANS- 
PORTATION OF LETHAL MUNITIONS 


The bill (S. 1429) to prohibit the 
transportation in interstate or foreign 
commerce of lethal munitions except 
when movement is arranged for, or on 
behalf of, the United States of America 
or an instrumentality thereof, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Reserving the 
right to object—and I certainly shall not 
object—I want to take this opportunity 
to commend the distinguished Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Ecron] and the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce for the splendid job they have 
done in connection with this proposed 
legislation. I think perhaps every Mem- 
ber of the Senate will recall that in May 
of 1950 there was a terrible explosion at 
South Amboy, N. J., which killed every- 
one concerned in the operation. Ob- 
viously, we shall never know the exact 
cause of that explosion, but certainly if 
we had had this legislation prior to that 
explosion, many lives would have been 
saved. So, Mr. President, I want to pay 
tribute to the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Jounson], to his 
committee, and particularly to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Ecton] for bringing this propcsed legis- 
lation before us so that we can act on a 
measure which will save in the future 
many lives throughout the country. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the kind words of the distinguished 
and able Senator from New Jersey: I 
may say to him that it was the South 
Ambo: catastrophe which prompted me 
to introduce this bill, after talking over 
the matter with some of my good friends 
in the Ordnance branch of the Federal 
service. I, too, believe that if we had 
had at that time, legislation such as that 
proposed in the pending measure, it 
would have absolutely prevented any 
such tragic occurrence as that which 
happened in South Amboy. 

We all realize that the manufacturing 
of munitions is a very exacting and dan- 
gerous occupation. It is not a business 
for amateurs. Inasmuch as we are en- 
gaged in an all-out preparedness pro- 
gram, when our Government is reaching 
out for all kinds of lethal weapons and 
munitions, I think it is no more than just 
and proper that we should give absolute 
control over the transportation of such 
weapons and munitions to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

I, too, wish to join in expressing ap- 
preciation to the distinguished and able 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, the senior 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Jounson], 
for the work which he and his com- 
mittee have done on this bill, and for 
the recommendation which his commit- 
tee has presented to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr.CASE. Mr. President, I have read 
with considerable interest the report on 
the bill, and have noted the various 
questions which were raised about sec- 
tion 2 and also the paragraph in the re- 
port which says that section 2 will ke 
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amended to follow closely the sugges- 
tions of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
EctTon]. 

But, Mr. President, the last provision 
of section 2, as it is proposed to be 
amended, exempts from the definition 
of iethal munitions, “explosive materials, 
or devices containing explosive materials, 
designed and intended for commercial 
use in agriculture, mining, or industry 
generally.” 

Previously the amendment defined 
lethal munitions as including “explosive, 
combustible, or toxic substances.” 

I should like to call the attention of 
Senators to the fact that in agriculture 
particularly, and in mining and industry 
generally, combustible or toxic sub- 
stances, as well as explosive materials, 
are used. 

In view of the fact that the definition 
would preclude the shipment in inter- 
state commerce of combustible or toxic 
substances, I fear it would prevent the 
shipment in interstate commerce of 
gases, red squill, and other materials 
which might be used for the control of 
coyotes and other predatory animals. 

In view of the use of the words “com- 
bustible, or toxic substances,” in line 11, 
it seems to me that the exception in lines 
20, 21, and 22, for agriculture, mining, 
and industry generally, should be not 
merely for “explosive materials, or de- 
vices containing explosive materials,” 
but should be for “explosive, combustible, 
or toxic materials, or devices containin* 
explosive, combustible, or toxic mate- 
rials.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I shall be happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado and to be corrected by him if I am 
incorrect in my interpretation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
“toxic substances” in line 11 refer to 
gases, gas bombs, or weapons of that 
nature, but I wish to call the attention 
of the Senator to the three standards or 
tests in lines 13, 14,15, and 16. I believe 
those three standards would take care of 
the problem about which the Senator 
from South Dakota is concerned. These 
products must consist of or contain ex- 
plosive, combustible, or toxic substances 
which are used in warfare or training 
therefor; and, of course, the toxic sub- 
stances which the Senator is concerned 
about now are not used in warfare or 
training. Moreover, they must be de- 
signed or adapted to cause destruction 
of personnel, equipment, or facilities. 
With those three provisos in the bill, I 
do not see how there can be any danger 
in the use of the words to which the 
Senator from South Dakota has called 
attention. 

I may say that the Legislative Counsel 
wrote the language contained in section 
2, but there was present a representa- 
tive of the War Department to advise 
and work with them. The committee 
believes that section 2, as prepared in 
the committee’s amendment, is now so 
foolproof and precise that there cannot 
be any difficulty about it. 


Mr. Pres- 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I have 
great respect for the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. I have examined 
the language in lines 13, 14, 15, and 16, 
where the three different categories are 
suggested, but it seems to me that they 
relate to the inclusion of the prohibited 
things, and do not answer the question 
which I have raised with regard to the 
exceptions. If we are going to except 
explosive materials used in agriculture, 
why do we not except combustible and 
toxic materials used in agriculture? 

In one of the letters of comment on 
the bill submitted by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, it is 
pointed out that matches are combus- 
tible, and that the bill might be inter- 
preted to mean that matches may not 
be shipped in interstate commerce un- 
less there was some way in which they 
were made acceptable. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
would the Senator from South Dakota 
be satisfied with an amendment in line 
22 inserting the words “combustible, or 
toxic” before the word “materials”? 

Mr. CASE. In both instances. That 
is exactly what I have in mind. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Then, Mr. 
President, I wonder if the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Jonnson] 
and the distinguished sponsor of the bill 
(Mr. Ecron] would accept such an 
amendment. 

Mr.ECTON. Mr. President, inasmuch 
as this exception applies exclusively to 
materials, whether they are explosive or 
toxic, used commercially in agriculture, 
mining, or industry, I see no objection to 
adding the words “or toxic’ before the 
word “materials” in line 21. 

Mr. JCHNSON of Colorado. The 
committee would have no objection to the 
addition of those words. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Then, Mr. 
President, I shall offer such an amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consicer the bill (S. 1429) 
to prohibit the transportation in inter- 
state or foreign commerce of lethal 
munitions except when movement is ar- 
ranged for, or on behalf of, the United 
States of America or an instrumentality 
thereof, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce with an amendment, on page 
1, after line 3, to strike out: 

Sec. 2. As used in this act “lethal muni- 
tions” mean articles, implements, or devices, 
which (1) consist of or contain explosive, 
combustible, or toxic substances and, (2) 
are designed or adapted to cause destruction 
of personnel, equipment, or facilities. Spe- 
cifically included, without limitation, are 
ammunition for cannon of a caliber of 20 
millimeter and greater, land mines, naval 
mines, aircraft bombs, naval torpedoes, mili- 
tary rockets whether free or guided, hand 
grenades and rifie grenades, when containing 
explosive, combustible, or toxic substances 
or when designed to contain such substances. 
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And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec, 2. As used in this act, “lethal muni- 
tions” means all projectiles and propelling 
charges therefor of a caliber of at least 
20 millimeters, land and naval mines, air- 
craft bombs, naval torpedoes, military rock- 
ets (whether free or guided), atomic weap- 
ons, hand and rifle grenades, when contain- 
ing explosive, combustible, or toxic sub- 
stances, or when designed to contain such 
substances, and all other articles, imple- 
ments, or devices which (1) consist of or 
contain explosive. combustible, or toxic sub- 
stances, (2) are used in warfare or training 
therefore, and (3) are designed or adapted to 
cause destruction of personnel, equipment, 
or facilities; except small-arms ammunition 
of types normally used for hunting or sport- 
ing use, ammunition of any type for the use 
of State or municipal police forces, pyrotech- 
nic devices for signaling, display, or illumi- 
nation, and explosive materials, or devices 
containing explosive materials, designed and 
intended for commercial use in agriculture, 
mining, or industry generally. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Lethal Munitions Act.” 

Sec. 2. As used in this act, “lethal muni- 
tions” means all projectiles and propelling 
charges therefor of a caliber of at least 
20 millimeters, land and naval mines, air- 
craft bombs, naval torpedoes, military rock- 
ets (whether free or guided), atomic weap- 
ons, hand and rifle grenades, when contain- 
ing explosive, combustible, or toxic sub- 
stances, or when designed to contain such 
substances, and all other articles, imple- 
ments, or devices which (1) consist of or con- 
tain explosive, combustible, or toxic sub- 
stances (2) are used in warfare or training 
therefor, and (3) are designated or adapted 
to cause destruction of personnel, equipment, 
or facilities; except small-arms ammunition 
of types normally used for hunting or sport- 
ing use, ammunition of any type for the use 
of State or municipal police forces, pyrotech- 
nic devices for signaling, display, or illumina- 
tion, and explosive materials, or devices con- 
taining explosive materials, designed and in- 
tended for commercial use in agriculture, 
mining, or industry generally. 

Sec. 3. The transportation in interstate 
or foreign commerce of lethal munitions is 
prohibited except when the movement is ar- 
ranged for, or on behalf of, the United States 
of America or an instrumentality thereof. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of this act shall in 
no way affect other requirements of Federal 
or State law or regulations issued pursuant 
thereto. 

Sec. 5. Whoever violates, or causes to be 
violated, the prohibition of section 3 hereof 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 2 years, or both. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, line 21, 
in the committee amendment, before 
the word “materials”, it is proposed to 
insert “combustible, or toxic”; and in 
the same line, after the word “explosive”, 
it is proposed to insert “combustible or 
toxic.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
to the committee amendment. 
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The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I wish again to congratulate and com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Ecton]. He has made 
one of the finest contributions to safety 
that has been made in this session of the 
Congress, if not one of the finest contri- 
butions made thus far on any subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CITATION OF ROGER SIMKINS FOR 
CONTEMPT 
The resolution (S. Res. 281) citing 
Roger Simkins for contempt of the Sen- 
ate was announced as next in order. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 


jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 


serving the right to object, in connec- 
tion with Calendars Nos, 1140 and 1141, 
which cite for contempt of the Senate 
Roger Simkins and Emmitt Warring, I 
cannot help at this time inviting the at- 
tention of the Senate to a measure on 
the calendar, Calendar No. 673, Senate 
bill 1570, heretofore objected to. It is 


a bill to amend the immunity provision 


relating to testimony given by witnesses 
before either House of Congress or their 
committees. 

While I shall not object to these two 
measures in connection with contempt 
citations, we certainly have not fared 
too well in the proceedings in the courts 
on these matters. I think it is only a 
mark of wisdom, if the Senator from 
Kansas may be so presumptuous—lI hope 
it will not be regarded as presumption— 
to point out that I am hopeful that the 
majority leadership will see its way clear 
to have Calendar No. 673, Senate bill 
1570, brought to the attention of the 
Senate as quickly as possible. Without 
such legislation, I feel that these con- 
tempt citations are open to serious ques- 
tion. In the light of what has transpired, 
I do not think that they will accomplish 
very much. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 281) reported by Mr. Hunt 
on February 21, 1952, and from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
and placed on calendar, was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That tie President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the District of 
Columbia Committee of the Senate as to 
the refusal of Roger Simkins to answer a 
series of pertinent questions before a sub- 
committee of the said District of Columbia 
Committee, together with all of the facts in 
conaection therewith, under seal of the Sen- 
ate, to the United States attorney for the 
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District of Columbia; to the end that the 
said Roger Simkins may be proceeded against 
in the manner and form provided by law. 


CITATION OF EMMITT WARRING FOR 
CONTEMPT 


The resolution (S. Res. 282) citing Em- 
mitt Warring for contempt of the Sen- 
ate, reported by Mr. Hunt from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, on 
February 21, 1952, and placed on the 
calendar was considered and agreed to, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the District of 
Columbia Committee of the Senate as to the 
refusal of Emmitt Warring to answer a series 
of pertinent questions before a subcommittee 
of the said District of Columbia Committee, 
together with all of the facts in connection 
therewith, under seal of the Senate, to the 
United States attorney for the District of 
Columbia; to the end that the said Emmitt 
Warring may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law. 


SPECIAL POLICEMEN IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 1836) to amend the act 
approved March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 1045, 
1057, ch. 422), so as to provide for the 
appointment by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia of special po- 
licemen, and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the 
first section of the act entitled “An act mak- 
ing appropriations to provide for the ex- 
penses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1900, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 1045, 1057, ch. 422; 
sec. 4-115, D. C. Code, 1940 edition), under 
the caption “For Metropolitan Police,” as 
reads “That the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, on application of any 
corporation or individual, or in their own 
discretion, may appoint special policemen 
for duty in connection with the property of, 
or under the charge of, such corporation or 
individual; said special policemen to be paid 
wholly by the corporation or person on whose 
account their appointments are made, and 
to be subject to such general regulations as 
the said Commissioners may prescribe,” is 
amended to read as follows: 

“The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, on application of any government, 
association, corporation, organization, part- 
nership, or individual, may, in their discre- 
tion, appoint special policemen for duty 
within the District of Columbia in connec- 
tion with the property of, or under the charge 
of, such government, association, corpora- 
tion, organization, partnership, or individ- 
ual; said special policemen to be paid wholly 
by the government, association, corporation, 
organization, partnership, or individual on 
whose account their appointments are made, 
and to be subject to such general regulations 
as the said Commissioners may prescribe.” 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BOARD OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 
The bill (S. 2383) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to create a board of 
accountancy for the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes,” approved 
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February 17, 1923, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the third sentence 
of section 8 of the act entitled “An act to 
create a board of accountancy for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes,” 
approved February 17, 1923 (42 Stat. 1263, 
ch. 94; sec. 2-908 D. C. Code, 1940 ed.)}, 
is amended by striking therefrom “of $10 
for each examination,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “to be fixed by the Board of Ac- 
countancy, not exceeding $20 for each such 
examination.” 


POTOMAC RIVER BRIDGE, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


The bill (H. R. 5235) to authorize and 
direct the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to make such studies and 
investigations deemed necessary con- 
cerning the location and construction of 
a bridge over the Potomac River, and for 
other purposes, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills 
which went to the foot of the calendar 
will be stated. 


TAXATION OF PERSONAL PROPERTY TO 
PAY REIMBURSABLE COSTS ON VER- 
MEJO RECLAMATION PROJECT, NEW 
MEXICO 
The bill (BH. R. 2398) to amend Public 

Law 848, Eighty-first Congress, second 

session, was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICK=- 
son] or the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL] asked about this bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I think we should have an explanation 
of the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The original legis- 
lation dealt with both real and personal 
property. It was an error to include 
personal property. Only real property 
can be taxed in this connection, and the 
purpose of the bill is to ccrrect that 
error. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The Republi- 
can calendar committee wishes to thank 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


TRANSFER OF LAND TO CITY OF CRAW- 
FORD, NEBR. 


The bill (H. R. 4686) authorizing the 
transfer of a certain tract of land in the 
Robinson Remount Station, Fort Robin- 
son, Dawes County, Nebr., to the city of 
Crawford, was announced as next in 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
keeping with the request left with the 
Republican calendar committee, I am 
compelled to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR AMENDATORY 
REPAYMENT CONTRACTS UNDER REC- 
LAMATION LAWS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
the previous call of the calendar, one of 
the last bills which was reported from 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, on January 17, Calendar 
1004, House bill 5097, was passed over 
because no one was present at the time 
to explain the bill. 

This is a measure which simply ex- 
tends until December 31, 1954, the au- 
thority now vested in the Secretary of 
the Interior to make certain amendatory 
repayment contracts with settlers upon 
reclamation projects. The bill was unan- 
imously reported by our committee. 
This morning I consulted the senior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. But.er], who is 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, and he is in complete agreement 
with the bill. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 


The Curer Crierx. A bill (H. R. 


5097) to extend the time during which 
the Secretary of the Interior may enter 
into amendatory repayment contracts 


under the Federal reclamation laws, and 
for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the commit- 
tee report may be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 1063) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
5097) to extend the time during which the 
Secretary of the Interior may enter into 
amendatory repayment contracts under the 
Federal Reclamation laws, and for other 
purposes, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon without amendments and 
recommend that the bill do pass. 

The committee desires to make it known, 
however, that it does not favor continued 
extensions of time, but recommends early 
consideration of all contracts which it is 
contemplated will be renegotiated. It is im- 
portant both to the Government and to 
settlers on reclamation projects that the ne- 
gotiation of these contracts be expedited. 

The committee adopts for its report the 
report of the House No. 1191, which report 
includes comments on the bill of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior under date of 
October 15, 1951. The date of the House 
report is October 16, 1951, and it will be 
noted that the authority requested has now 
expired. The House report follows: 


“EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


“The purpose of this bill is to extend the 
a@uthority given the Department of the In- 
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terior by sections 8, 4, and 7 of the Reclama- 
tion Project Act of 1939 to amend irrigation 
repayment contracts entered into prior to 
August 4, 1939, and, under unusual circum- 
stances, to defer for payment at a later date 
construction charges which cannot be paid 
on their due dates without undue hardship 
on the water users, 

“Under these sections of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939, much progress has been 
made in the development and negotiation 
of sound amendatory repayment arrange- 
ments for water users’ organizations in need 
of financial adjustment. However, consid- 
erable work of this nature is still in process 
and being readied for early submission to 
the Congress. Since the authority under 
which this work is being carried on will ex- 
pire on December 31, 1951, it is imperative 
that the authority be extended in order to 
assure the successful completion of the 
amendatory repayment contract work now 
under way. 

“In amending the bill so as to provide a 
8-year rather than a 5-year extension of the 
time during which the Secretary of the In- 
terior could negotiate amendatory repay- 
ment contracts and grant deferments of 
construction charges, the committee did so 
because it was felt that a 3-year extension 
would provide ample time to complete the 
amendatory repayment contract work now 
under way. 

“The favorable report of the Department 
of the Interior reads as follows: 


“DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
“OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
“Washington, D. C., October 15, 1951. 
“Hon. JOHN R. MURDOCK, 
“Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 
“House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

“My Dear MR. Murpocx: This letter is in 
Tesponse to your request for an expression 
of this Department's views on H. R. 5097, a 
bill to extend the time during which the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may enter into amenda- 
tory repayment contracts under the Federal 
reclamation laws, and for other purposes. 

“I recommend that this bill be enacted. 

“Enactment of H. R. 5097 would extend 
until December 31, 1956, those portions of 
the authority given this Department by sec- 
tions 3, 4, and 7 of the Reclamation Project 
Act of 1939 which relate to the amendment 
of repayment contracts and other forms of 
obligation which had been entered into prior 
to August 4, 1939. Its enactment would also 
continue the authority of this Department 
under section 3 of the act of April 24, 1945 
(59 Stat. 75, 76), to grant deferments of con- 
struction charges in certain circumstances. 
Continuation of these authorities (both of 
which expire on December 31, 1951) is vital 
to the accomplishment of the objectives of 
the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 and is 
important to the orderly administration of 
the repayment aspects of the Federal recla- 
mation program. 

“Substantial progress has been made by 
the Bureau of Reclamation of this Depart- 
ment in the negotiation of amendatory re- 
payment of contracts with irrigation districts 
and water users’ organizations in need of 
financial adjustment. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 7 of the Reclamation Proj- 
ect Act of 1939, amendatory repayment con- 
tracts with 14 irrigation districts and water 
users’ organizations on 11 Federal reclama- 
tion projects in 8 Western States were 
transmitted to the Eighty-first Congress for 
consideration and legislative action. These 
contracts were approved by the Congress and 
have been executed and are now in force. 

“Proposed amendatory repayment con- 
tracts involving 12 irrigation districts in need 
of financial adjustment are now pending be- 
fore the Congress. The transmission of five 
additional proposed amendatory contracts 
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and reports thereon to the Congress in the 
near future is anticipated. The preparation 
of economic reports and the drafting of 
amendatory repayment contracts with five 
other irrigation districts are now under way. 

“In addition to the amendatory repayment 
contract actions mentioned above there are 
@ number of existing contracts based on the 
5-percent gross crop value repayment plan 
established in the act of December 5, 1924 
(43 Stat. 672, 702) which are likely to re- 
quire attention. Because of the peculiarities 
of the operation of that repayment plan, 
annual construction installments are, in 
many cases, becoming burdensome and give 
promise of exceeding the water users’ ability 
to pay. Any sudden decline in prices received 
by farmers for farm products would probably 
result in the water users’ being unable to 
meet the annual installments required by 
such contracts. Enactment of H. R. 5097 
would extend the authority of the Secretary 
under the provisions of section 4 of the 1939 
act to convert those repayment contracts 
from the 5-percent gross crop value plan to 
the normal and percentage plan authorized 
by the 1939 act. In those cases where the 
normal and percentage plan would not be 
practicable or provide an economically sound 
adjustment of the repayment problems, eco- 
nomic investigations, and the negotiation of 
an amendatory repayment contract could be 
undertaken and the proposed contract sub- 
mitted to the Congress for approval. 

“The bill would continue for another 5 
years the authority of the Department to 
grant deferments in the payment of con- 
struction charges in the event the Secretary 
finds that the installments under consid- 
eration probably cannot be paid on their 
due dates without undue burden on the 
water users. Such authority to grant de- 
ferments is closely related to and is an es- 
sential counterpart of the authority to nego- 
tiate amendatory repayment contracts. Eco- 
nomic investigations and reclassification of 
the irrigability of lands of irrigation dis- 
tricts in repayment difficulty, as well as the 
negotiation of sound amendatory repayment 
arrangements, may require as much as a year 
or two. In addition, there may occur from 
time to time emergency situations on a few 
projects wherein the water users may be un- 
able to meet in full current construction 
charges due to crop failure caused by such 
things as hail, insect infestation, or water 
shortage. In these latter cases, though 
amendment of the long-range repayment ar- 
rangements may not be required, the defer- 
ment for later payment of a portion of the 
current year’s construction charge is fully 
justified. 

“We have been advised by the Bureau of 
the Budget that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report to your committee. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“WILLIAM E. WARNE, 
“Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


“Enactment of this bill is unanimously 
recommended by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs.” 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his motion until 
I can ask a couple of questions? 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The majority leader 
is asking that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business for 
the purpose of considering and confirm- 
ing the nomination of Mr. Harry A. Mc- 
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Donald to be Administrator of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

I have ccnsistently taken the position 
that the Senate cought to pass upon— 
meaning to vote either up or down—Sen- 
ate bill 1376, Calendar Ne. 520, a bill in- 
troduced by the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Byrp] and other Senators to dis- 
solve the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, before we confirm the appoint- 
ment of a new Administrator. I have 
repeatedly taken that position. 

There is another bill on the calendar, 
introduced by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] to reorganize 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
We now find ourselves in this position: 
We are about to consider the confirma- 
tion of the nomination of an Adminis- 
trator of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, with two biils on the cal- 
endar, one to dissolve the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and another 
to reorganize it. The bill to dissolve the 
Corporation was introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. ByRrD] and 
others. It has been on the calendar 
since last July 13. 

As Senators know, last year we passed 
a bill eliminating the Board of»Direc- 
tors of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and providing for the appoint- 
ment of a one-man directorate. At the 
time I called the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that new legislation was 
needed, and that the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency was working 
on such legislation. Such legislation 


was reported by the committee through 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FuL- 


BRIGHT]. Nothing has been done. It is 
8 months since we voted to put one man, 
rather than a Board of Directors, in 
charge of the RFC. 

At that time we were assured that 
Mr. Symington would be the one-man 
Director of the RFC. It was said that 
he was an outstanding man and he would 
handle the administration of RFC in 
perfect order. We now find that Mr. 
Symington has resigned, and we are 
faced with the consideration of the nom- 
ination of a new Director. Neverthe- 
less, the Senate does nothing with the 
two pieces of legislation dealing with 
the RFC. The bills should be voted 
either up or down. I think we should 
do it before we vote on the confirma- 
tion of the nomination of Mr. McDonald. 
Obviously if the Senate in its wisdom 
decides to abolish RFC there would be 
no use of confirming a new Director of it. 

The matter has been delayed, and 
nothing has been done about it. I know 
of no way to prevent the majority 
leader from moving that the Senate go 
into executive session, inasmuch as we 
have a unanimous-consent agreement to 
vote on a motion to recommit the Alaska 
statehood bill on Wednesday, and I do 
not know how we could replace that bill 
with Senate bill 1376, which was intro- 
duced by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], to dissolve RFC. 

On the other hand, I am put in the 
position of having to move to take up 
the two RFC bills. I wonder whether 
the majority leader can assure us that 
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the bills will be taken up within a rea- 
sonable period of time. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
answer to the questions of the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana, one of 
the two bills to which he has referred 
has been on the calendar for some time. 
Both of them have been on the agenda 
for consideration. However, it was 
decmed that more impcrtant legislation 
should be considered than that propos- 
ing to abolish the RFC. I want to say 
to my distinguished friend that I am 
opposed to abolishing the RFC. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield after I have completed my explana- 
tion. However, my opposition to it has 
ncthing to do with the fact that we have 
not brought up either bill for ccnsidera- 
tion. We will bring up the bills within 
a@ reasonable time. We will bring up 
either one of them, and perhaps both of 
them. I do not know whether it makes 
any difference which bill is called up 
first. I invite the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana to the fact that no 
recommendation was made by the com- 
mittee with respect to either bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The only recom- 
mendation the committee made was that 
the bill should be brought up. That is 
why I rose during the earlier discussion. 
I was happy to hear the Senator from 
Arizona say that at some time in the near 
future the bills would be brought up for 
consideraticn. 

Mr. McFARLAND. They will be 
brought up. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

_Mr. MAYBANK. So far as the nomi- 
nation of Mr. McDonald is concerned, I 
do not know how my good friend, the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapenHarr], 
feels about it. However, someone will 
have to manage the RFC. The Presi- 
dent told the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CaPEeHART], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FuLBRIGHT], and me that he would 
operate it. Apparently the President 
believes he has that right. However, I 
believe that the sooner we confirm the 
nomination of someone for the post, the 
better it will be, even though the RFC 
may later be abolished. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND., Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I believe I am cor- 
rect in stating that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency unanimously 
voted to recommend to the majority 
leader that he bring up one or both of 
the bills. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is_ correct. 
That has been the agreement. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FuLsBrRicHT] 
can speak for himself, and the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. CaPEHaART] can speak 
for himself, but it was my understand- 
ing that no one wanted to take advan- 
tage of anyone else. We wanted both 
bills brought up. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. The committee 
stated unanimously that it made no dif- 
ference which bill was brought up for 
consideration. If one were brought up, 
the other one could be substituted. In 
that way, we could have both bills under 
consideration. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Nevertheless, we 
will now take up the question of con- 
firming the nomination of an Adminis- 
trator of the RFC, with one bill providing 
for a reorganization of the RFC, and an- 
other bill providing for its abolishment. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Certainly the provi- 
sion of the reorganization bill offered by 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT] ought to be put into effect as a 
matter of law, not by order of the Ad- 
ministrator of the RFC. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I believe the Sen- 
ate has the responsibility of voting on 
the two bills. I think that should be 
done before we consider the nomination 
of a new RFC Administrator. We are 
not doing thet. I suppose that all I can 
do under the circumstances is to take 
the word of the majority leader, which 
I am certainly willing to do, that within 
a reasonable pericd cf time he will call 
up one or the cther of the RFC bills. It 
would net make much difference which 
bill he called up, because cne bill could 
be substituted for the cther, and in that 
way we cculd get both bills before the 
Senate. We would be able to vote them 
up cr down. With that assurance from 
the majority leader, I see nothing else 
to do cther than to proceed to the ques- 
tien cf confirmation of the nomination 
of Mr. McDonald. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I may say that the 
reaccn why the two bills have not been 
brought before the Senate is because we 
have considered legislation of greater 
moment to the country than the two 
bills. That is cur cpinion. It has not 
keen done with any intention to delay 
consideraticn of either of the bills. How- 
ever, the bills are on the agenda, and 
they will be brought up for considera- 
tion, and I hope that will be done within 
not teo long a time. Some bills take 
longer to consider than we anticipate. 

If action by the Senate would decide 
the question, it would be a different 
proposition, but a director of the RFC is 
now needed, even if RFC should later be 
abolished. We must have a head of the 
RFC while it is in operation, regardless 
of how long or short a time it may be in 
operation. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I should like to ask 
the distinguished majority leader, in- 
asmuch as we have now concluded the 
call of the calendar, and many Mem- 
bers of the Senate are not on the floor, 
whether there should not be a quorum 
call before the Senate goes into execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not see any 
reason why there should not be a quorum 
call. I am perfectly willing to have a 
quorum call immediately after the Sen- 
ate goes into executive session, 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Does the Senator 
from Arizona agree that a quorum call 
may be had immediately after the Sen- 
ate goes into executive session? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Certainly. Any 
Senator can suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Any Senator 
who gets the floor can make a point of 
no quorum. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
Aiken 
Anderson 
Bennett 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Butler, Md. 
Butler, Nebr. 
Byrd 


McKellar 
McMahon 
Morse 
Murray 
Neely 
Nixon 
O’Conor 
O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Case Johnston, S.C. Schoeppel 
Chavez Kem Seaton 
Clements Kilgore 
Connally Knowland 
Cordon Langer 
Lehman 
Long 
Magnuson 
Malone 
Martin 
Maybank 
McCarran 
McCarthy 
George McClellan Williams 
Green McFarland Young 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum 
is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Arizona 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. That mo- 
tion is not debatable. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 


Hayden 
Hendrickson 
Hennings 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Holland 
Hunt 

Ives 


Smith, Maine 
Smith, N. J. 
Smith, N.C, 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Taft 

Thye 

Tobey 
Underwood 
Watkins 
Wiley 


Ellender 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Frear 
Fulbright 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, and withdrawing the nom- 
ination of W. John Kenney, of California, 
to be Deputy Director for Mutual Secu- 
rity, which nominating messages were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

Gor nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Charles M. Eldridge, of Rhode Island, to 


be United States marshal for the district of 
Rhode Island. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. If there are 
no other reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nomination on the 
Executive Calendar. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


The legislative clerk read the name 
of Harry A. McDonald, of Michigan, to 
be Administrator of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is, Will the Senate advise and con- 
sent to this nomination? 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, because I 
shall vote against the nomination of 
Harry A. McDonald to be Administrator 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, I desire to make a brief statement, 
giving my reasons for such action. 

At the outset, let me emphasize that 
my opposition vote will reflect in no way 
against Mr. McDonald’s integrity. or 
other qualifications for the position in 
question. I make no charge which would 
justify my vote against the confirmation 
of Mr. McDonald on such grounds. The 
fact that Mr. McDonald’s judgment may 
not have been always infallible does not 
mean that someone who might have been 
nominated in his stead would have pos- 
sessed better judgment—or even as good 
judgment. 

My reason for opposing this nomina- 
tion is the unseemly and contemptuous 
manner in which, it seems to me, the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, of which I have the honor to be a 
member, has been kicked around and 
coerced by the Chief Executive in his de- 
termination to force the committee to 
do his bidding in this particular in- 
stance—or else. I would take the same 
position were the Chief Executive a 
member of my own party. 

The “or else,” to which I refer, would 
appear to be the President’s intimation 
that he himself would operate the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation by 
personal administrative direction. I am 
not quite clear about how this phenome- 
non actually would be achieved, but I 
feel reasonably sure that neither the 
law nor the Congress ever contemplated 
action so extraordinary on the part of 
the Chief Executive. 

Any successful attempt to browbeat 
and coerce a Senate committee on the 
part of one Chief Executive might eas- 
ily serve to tempt the same or another 
Chief Executive to employ the same tac- 
tics again and again—until finally re- 
buffed by some committee asserting its 
constitutional independence and exer- 
cising its proper legislative prerogative. 

Some may disagree with the validity 
or soundness of this statement of prin- 
ciple; others may deny that it is appli- 
cable in the present instance. Recog- 
nizing and respecting the right of every- 
one thus to disagree and claiming for 
myself only a commensurate privilege, I 
am satisfied that this principle is both 
sound and applicable where the question 
of confirming Mr. McDonald is con- 
cerned. I shall vote, therefore, against 
the confirmation of his nomination. 


February 25 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have a few remarks I desire to make in 
regard to the nomination of Mr. Mc- 
Donald, which I hope the Senate will 
confirm, 

First, I want to say one word in re- 
gard to the remarks made by the Sena- 
tor from Indiana (Mr. CapeHart]. It 
seems to me that there is no justifica- 
tion whatever for delaying of the nomi- 
nation in contemplation of passage of 
the Byrd bill, or my bill, or any other 
bill. Obviously, it will be quite a job to 
liquidate this organization, and if it is 
liquidated, during such period it will 
need a guiding hand even more than it 
needs one in normal times. So I hope 
that that will not be considered seri- 
ously as a reason for delaying action on 
this nomination. 

Mr. President, slightly more than 1 
year ago the RFC subcommittee issued 
its report entitled “Favoritism and In- 
fluence.” A majority of the subcommit- 
tee, by that report, proposed a change 
in the management of the RFC, from a 
five-man board of directors to a single 
administrator, 

This change was subsequently made 
effective by Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1951. In making this suggestion, we 
were motivated by several reasons. Not 
the least of these reasons was that, as 
the report stated: 

In recent years the appointment and con- 
firmation of the directors of RFC have not 


received the full and careful study they 
deserved. 


The report also stated: 

The change proposed in this bill will en- 
hance the prestige of the RFC management 
sufficiently so that the President, in all prob- 
ability, will give his personal attention to the 
selection of the Corporation’s Administra- 
tor. It is probable that this position will 
be examined with considerably more care 
in the Senate than would the nomination 
of five men appointed to a board. 


So far as the committee is concerned, 
this reasoning has been borne out by 
our examination of the qualifications of 
Mr. McDonald. We have given this 
nomination very careful consideration. 
We have examined and questioned him 
as Closely as it is possible for a commit- 
tee to do, and we have given full oppor- 
tunity for questions to be raised by 
others concerning his qualifications. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, in 
order that the Senator from Arkansas 
may have it before him as he proceeds 
with his remarks, I should like to ask, 
Did not the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, through the press, notify all 
those who desired to oppose Mr. Mc- 
Donald to send him a telegram, or to 
send me, as chairman of the committee, 
a telegram, or to telephone or write a 
letter or submit a statement to the com- 
mittee? Is it not a fact that we did not 
hear from anyone who requested the 
privilege of coming before the commit- 
tee to testify against Mr. McDonald by 
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offering any evidence other than that 
already known to the committee? 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. The statement was car- 
ried generally in the press. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That was my state- 
ment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It was a statement 
made quite at some length. I am not 
raising any question about a House com- 
mittee sitting at the time; but I do not 
want the Senate to get the impression 
that I was forcing the Banking and 
Currency Committee to act on the nomi- 
nation. Very frankly, I did not call the 
committee together to vote on this nom- 
ination until Representative HELLER sent 
me a letter in which he stated in em- 
phatic terms that the House subcommit- 
tee had found nothing against the integ- 
rity, honesty, and other qualifications 
of Mr. McDonald. It was only then that 
the committee approved the nomination 
and I reported it to the body. No onelI 
think was browbeaten into acting on the 
nomination; certainly I did not feel that 
I was. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator fs 
quite correct. So far as I know there is 
no opposition to this nomination which 
is based upon Mr. McDonald’s honesty, 
integrity or ability to administer the 
RFC efficiently. 

These questions have been examined 
most carefully by the committee, and 
there is no evidence in our record which 
would justify opposition on those 
grounds. 

My understanding of the opposition 
to the confirmation of Mr. McDonald is 
that it falls into three categories. 

First, there is opposition because of 
the fact that the SEC, during Mr. Mc- 
Donald’s tenure as Commissioner and 
chairman, has permitted former com- 
missioners and chairman to represent 
parties interested in matters pending be- 
fore the Commission. It is, I think, ad- 
mitted that Mr. McDonald attempted to 
regulate this practice more rigidly than 
it had previously been regulated, but he 
was unable to do so because of the op- 
position of the other commissioners. 
Notwithstanding this, it is said that his 
efforts were something less than heroic, 
and, therefore, he should not be re- 
warded for his failure or his lack of per- 
sistence in seeking to reform the prac- 
tice. 

Now I do not wish to minimize the im- 
portance with which I regard the prac- 
tice of former officials or employees 
practicing before commissions, boards, 
agencies, or departments. As a matter 
of fact, in all modesty, I think I can lay 
claim to some measure of credit in call- 
ing attention to its evil effects, and in 
correcting it, insofar as it has been cor- 
rected. I introduced and the Senate 
passed a bill to prevent the practice 
in the RFC, in July 1949. At the insist- 
ence of the subcommittee, the practice 
has been stopped in the RFC, as I under- 
stand, by executive or administrative re- 
quest. The same provision which was 
in the previous bill which I introduced 
is contained in the bill which is on the 
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calendar. In other words, I certainly do 
not wish to question the validity of the 
objection as such. I question its appli- 
cation in this particular instance, as 
some have sought to apply it. This 
practice is one which has prevailed 


' throughout the Government, even in- 


cluding the Congress, in varying degrees. 
It is not a simple problem. The line be- 
tween propriety and impropriety is ex- 
tremely difficult to draw in many cases— 
£2 difficult, in fact, that it is generally 
agreed it must be approached upon an 
individual agency basis. However, the 
practice is so widespread and of such 
long standing that I believe it to be an 
excessively harsh doctrine to impose the 
onus for it upon one man, simply because 
he was urable or “less than heroic” in 
his efforts to correct it in one agency. 
I believe this is a responsibility which 
must be shared by both the Congress and 
the President who have countenanced it 
for so long. I can say that in the case 
of the RFC, even after the Senate passed 
the bill prohibiting the practice, they 
continued for a considerable length of 
time. They also appeared here to op- 
pose the passage of the bill by the Senate. 
I do not understand that either Mr. 
McDonald or the SEC has gone that far. 
It is my understanding tlat he did make 
an effort, which, as I said, has been char- 
acterized as less than heroic; that is, he 
did not go all the way to insist upon 
it and upon resigning if he did not suc- 
ceed. He did not go that far. Itisa 
matter of degree. He tells the commit- 
tee he disapproves of it and will abide 
by the principle which the RFC put into 
effect, and he believes that is proper ad- 
ministrative practice. 

That is one of the most serious objec- 
tions. It has troubled me, but I realized 
that Congress had done nothing. If it 
had taken some step to discharge its 
responsibility in regard to the matter, I 
would feel differently. It is a little bit 
like an ex post facto law. He was doing 
nothing but what had been done for 
20 years, and because he does not cor- 
rect it he is to be held entirely respon- 
sible. I think it goes a little too far 
in its application in this particular 
instance. 

Second, I understand this nomination 
is also opposed for the reason that the 
Executive was somewhat inconsiderate 
of the responsibilities of the committee 
in his handling of the resignations of 
the former administration of the RFC. 

Mr. Peter I. Bukowski, the former 
Deputy Administrator under Mr. Sy- 
mington, I believe had the full confi- 
dence of the committee and everyone 
else who is concerned with the RFC. He 
took this position at a financial sacri- 
fice as a public-spirited citizen. He had 
submitted a pro forma resignation, which 
to his surprise was accepted without no- 
tice to or consultation with him, effective 
December 31. He learned about it from 
the newspapers. He would have been 
willing, I am sure, to have continued in 
office for a reasonable period of time 
after that date. 

The resignation of the Administrator, 
Mr. Symington, was accepted as of Jan- 
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uary 15, and the nomination of his suc- 
cessor, Mr. McDonald, was submitted to 
the Senate on January 10. This left a 
period of five days—from January 10 to 
15—which included a week end, in which, 
I presume the Screte was expected to 
act upon Mr. McDonald’s nominetion. 

Mr. Symington was persuaded to stay 
on for a short time to enable the RFC 
to perform its functions. When he fi- 
nally had to leave, the President declined 
the suggestion of the committee that he 
submit for confirmation the name of a 
Deputy Administrator, stating that he 
could and would run the RFC himself. I 
do not think this was an unreasonable 
suggestion on the part of the committee. 
In fact, I think it quite proper that, in 
judging the ability of the nominee for 
Director, we should know who his deputy 
was to be. We were, of course, con- 
cerned with the continuity and efficiency 
of the RFC. 

Thus I fully appreciate the position of 
those who may oppose the nomination on 
this ground. I agree with them as to the 
facis, but I do not agree that the nomi- 
nation should be opposed on that 
grounds. The committee, after all, was 
not intimidated, and in spite of the Pres- 
ident’s disdain for the committee’s posi- 
tion and responsibilities, we did not 
shorten our inquiry into the nomination. 

The successful functioning of our form 
of government depends upon at least 
some degree of cooperation among its 
branches. When that cooperation is 
lacking it is not to be improved by a pet- 
ulent or unduly sensitive attitude on our 
part. In other words, this objection is 
not material to the issue before us, and 
a decision on the basis of this objection 
will not improve the conditions out of 
which the objection arises. The RFC is 
without a head. 

This brings me to the third possible 
objection to the confirmation of Mr. 
McDonald. It may be opposed by some 
who contend that the RFC should be 
abolished, and that, therefore, we should 
not confirm its administrator. 

This objection gives me less difficulty 
than any, not because I disagree with the 
contention that the agency should be 
abolished, although I do, but because the 
reason takes no account of the realities. 

These realities are that the RFC will 
need an administrator until it is abol- 
ished, if it is to be. 

In the first place, even though the Sen- 
ate votes to abolish the RFC, which I 
doubt it will do, the House must yet act 
upon it. Presuming such a measure 
could be passed by both Houses, could it 
be enacted over a Presidential veto? And 
even if it could, who would administer 
the RFC during the minimum period of 
several months which this procedure 
would take? 

It seems to me that its administration 
should be directed by someone who, be- 
cause he has been confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, owes at least some responsibility to 
account to the Congress for his actions. 
I do not believe that those who advocate 
the abolition of the RFC want it to be 
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run during this interval by the Presi- 
dent, as he says he will do, and as he no 
doubt can do. 

Furthermore it ought to be understood 
that the RFC performs some very essen- 
tial functions now which would be con- 
tinued under the Byrd bill. Those who 
advocate this bill—and that includes all 
those who wish to abolish the RFC—are 
really talking about its organization 
rather than its functions. 

The Byrd bill actually abolishes only 
two of eight primary functions of the 
RFC. These two are: First, the ordinary 
regular lending activity under section 4 
(a). I doubt that a final bill, if it passes, 
will even abolish all of this activity, since 
it involves disaster loans such as in the 
recent Missouri River flood, the funds for 
which were increased as late as the last 
session of Congress after the introduc- 
tion of the Byrd bill. 

The second function which would be 
abolished is the small concerns lending 
program provided for in the small de- 
fense plants corporation amendment to 
the Defense Production Act. 

The remaining functions, six in num- 
ber, are-all to be continued under the 
Byrd bill. They are: 

First. The defense lending program 
under section 302 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. 

Second. The civil defense loan pro- 
gram under the Federal Civil Defense 
Act. 

Third. The operation of the Govern- 
ment’s synthetic rubber program. 

Fourth. The operation of the tin 
smelter and the tin purchase and resale 
program. 

Fifth. The operation of the abaca pro- 
gram. : 

Sixth. The liquidation of the assets 
previously acquired by the RFC, before, 
during, and after the war. 

All of these programs are to be con- 
tinued by the Byrd bill, but in other 
agencies. They must be regarded, there- 
fore, as of some importance, even if the 
RFC is to be abolished. Those who would 
oppose this nomination, or, I presume, 
any other nomination for this position, 
on the grounds that the RFC should be 
abolished, should tell us what should be 
done with them until the agency is 
abolished. 

I might add that under the existing 
law, in the year 1954, the RFC will cease 
to function unless it is continued. At 
that time Congress will have to review 
its efficiency. So that is a further rea- 
son why there is no particular urgency 
in passing the Byrd bill at this time. 

I prefer that these important duties 
be performed under the direction of one 
whose nomination has been submitted to 
the Senate, whose intentions, reputa- 
tion, and ability have been carefully ex- 
amined, and whom we can hold account- 
able to the Congress. I shall, therefore, 
vote for confirmation of the nomina- 
tion, and I sincerely hope the Senate 
will also vote to confirm it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, we 
need not merely an honest man to head 
the RFC; we also need a strong and an 
able man. Past conditions in the RFC 
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certainly show the need of a man who is 
strong and able, as well as honest, to 
direct its activities. 

I need not go into the record of the 
shameful loans which were made by that 
agency and for which the individual 
members of the board were largely able 
to disavow responsibility because each 
was merely one of five members and 
could say that the loans had been ap- 
proved by others. 

Certainly the record of the RFC in the 
past is an indication that it is not 
enough to get men whe pass minimum 
standards; it is also necessary to get men 
who will have great strength of char- 
acter and who will be able to resist the 
mighty pressures which are put upon 
them. It was the absence of men of 
this type which led to the abuses which 
characterized the RFC. 

The reorganization plan which the 
Senator from Arkansas presented—and 
which I was very happy, as a member 
of his subcommittee, to support—was 
based on the assumption, which he 
clearly stated, that if we replaced the 
five-man board with a one-man director, 
the President would, in all probability, 
seek for and be able to obtain a man of 
much higher quality than the average 
of those who were then on the board. 
Since it would be simply one man, in- 
stead of five, it was presumed that the 
President would make a careful search, 
and that he would be able to attract a 
much higher quality of appointee than 
had previously been the case. It was 
also assumed that if the President did 
not select such a man, the Senate would 
be much more careful in the scrutiny it 
would give to a one-man director than 
it would be in the scrutiny of the mem- 
bers of a five-man board, and that such 
scrutiny would be applied not only by 
the committee, but by the Senate as a 
whole. So the whole reorganization 
plan was based on the assumption that 
the Government would get a strong and 
able man as Director of the RFC. 

I wish to say very frankly that I 
favored the continuance of the RFC and 
voted for the RFC reorganization plan, 
in the belief that it deserved another 
chance. But the patience of the Amer- 
ican people will run a little short if we 
once again have the affairs of the RFC 
managed in the way they were managed 
prior to the reorganization. 

There is another condition which 
makes it necessary that there be a strong 
and able director, namely, that there 
are now pending before the RFC large 
numbers of applications for loans. If 
my information is correct, there are cases 
in which Mr. Symington did not so much 
permanently reject requests for loans, 
aggregating hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, as he did defer them. He post- 
poned action, and these cases are there- 
fore now pending before the RFC. 

Some of these are old acquaintances. 
I am informed, for example, that the 
Central Iron & Steel Co., on which the 
Senator from Arkansas and the rest of 
his subcommittee made a report, has an 
application pending, not for a loan of 
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$5,000,000, as was originally the case, I 
believe, but for a loan of $55,000,000. 

I think it will be found that there are 
many other cases in which Mr. Syming- 
ton refused to approve the loans, but 
which are still pending. There are many 
loan applications which have not merely 
accumulated since January 3, when the 
resignation of Mr. Symington was an- 
nounced, but which were pending prior 
to that time. From information I have 
gathered, I think we have not heard the 
last about Kaiser-Frazer’s cfforts to get 
money from the Federal Government. 
I may be wrong, but it is my understand- 
ing that there have been tentative ne- 
gotiations for a third loan to the Kaiser- 
Frazer Co. from RFC. 

Then, there is the famous case of 
Carthage-Hydrocol. That concern, if 
my information is correct, made applica- 
tion for deferment of one prepayment on 
its loan, but this application was turned 
down by Mr. Symington. Iam informed 
that the experiments which Carthage- 
Hydrocol carried on have been unsuc- 
cessful. If they had been successful, 
Carthage-Hydrocol would have made a 
profit. But if they are unsuccessful, 
there is a strong possibility that the 
Government will bear half the loss. 
There is a strong possibility that the 
money loaned by RFC will be lost. 
Carthage-Hydrocol would naturally like 
to have deferred the prepayment which 
it had contracted to make, and this mat- 
ter will come before the RFC. 

I think also that we have not heard the 
last of the infamous Texmass case, I 
simply wish to mention that some of our 
old acquaintances are still lurking 
around the RFC, and many other cases 
are pending, so that a weak man on the 
RFC could do a great deal of damage. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In view of what 
the Senator from Illinois has correctly 
stated, does he believe that the RFC 
and the public would fare better if the 
RFC were under the direction of some- 
one confirmed by the Senate, and who 
would feel some responsibility to the 
Senate, or would it be better to have 
someone under the direction of the 
President of the United States? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ido not think that is 
the alternative. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. 
alternative. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If it is the alterna- 
tive, I do not believe it should be met by 
our yielding. 

I think that what the Senate should 
insist upon is that the President should 
submit the name of a man who is not 
only honest, but who is also strong and 
able. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How does the Sen- 
ator propose that the Senate should do 
this insisting? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. If the Senator will 
listen to what I am saying he will learn 
that I believe that can be done by turn- 
ing down the name of Mr. McDonald and 
inviting the President to submit another 


I think it is the 
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name. I have never believed in yielding 
at pistol point, but I cannot believe that 
our position is really that. 

I believe also that some of the influ- 
ence groups which the Senator from 
Arkansas in his magnificent work showed 
were operating around the RFC are still 
lurking in the shadows and are anxious 
to come out into the open—perhaps not 
too much into the open, but they are 
anxious once again to assume unofficial 
direction of the RFC. 

The question, Mr. President, is not 
whether Mr. McDonald is a bad man. 
Of course he is not a bad man, I wish 
to preface my further remarks by saying 
that I see.no evidence at all that he is 
a dishonest man; and I have studied the 
records quite carefully. There is no evi- 
dence to indicate that he is either dis- 
honest or that he is bad. My objection 
to him is not at all based on such a con- 
sideration. My point is rather that I do 
not think he is a strong or a particularly 
able man. I think he does not measure 
up to the qualifications required by the 
job. 

Let us now look briefly into the record 
of the SEC, of which Mr. McDonald has 
been a member and has been Chairman 
for some time. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr, LANGER. Would the Senator 
from Illinois mind telling us the previous 
record of Mr. McDonald, what positions 
he has held, and whether he was suc- 
cessful in them? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. McDonald was 


an investment banker, and I think a 


moderately successful one. So far as I 
am aware, he has an honorable record 
as an investment banker. Then he was 
appointed to the SEC. 

Mr. LANGER. Is he a New Yorker? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, No; he is from De- 
troit. ; 

Mr. President, the SEC has permitted 
what I regard as a very bad practice of 
allowing former members of the Com- 
mission, former chief counsel, and for- 
mer heads of divisions to resign and then 
almost immediately to represent private 
clients before the SEC itself. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. To be fair about 
the matter, and to give the full picture, 
this practice is not confined to the SEC. 
Is it not true that this has been the 
practice in practically every Government 
agency, even, according to the recent 
press, in the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, where there is on the books a pro- 
hibition, which is actually not enforced? 
I think it is only fair to say that this 
practice is not confined to the SEC. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am sorry that the 
Senator from Arkansas was so distrust- 
ful of me that he felt compelled to make 
this objection, because I was going to say 
that very thing in my next sentence. 
As the Senator from Arkansas points 
out, this is a common practice through- 
out a great many administrative agen- 
cies, It is not confined to the SEC. 
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Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to make it 
clear, lest someone else mistrust my fair- 
ness, that this practice existed in the SEC 
long before Mr. McDonald became Chair- 
man or was a member. 

I yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Is the Senator from 
Illinois aware of the fact that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has refused for 
more than a year to permit waivers of 
the legal prohibition? For example, the 
Hoover Commission refused to let such 
waivers exist, and has barred such per- 
sons from appearing before the various 
Government departments. I think the 
Senator from Illinois has made a very 
good point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from North Dakota.. I can generally de- 
pend on the Senator from North Da- 
kota to be on the right side. 

I think this practice in the SEC began 
back in 1937, when Mr. John J. Burns re- 
signed as chief counsel and almost imme- 
diately went into the practice of law, 
representing clients before the SEC. 
Since then it has been continued on a 
rather wholesale scale, 

I have before me two documents show- 
ing the appearances of former leading 
staff members of the SEC and their 
firms during the past 6 years. The 
documents are semiconfidential in na- 
ture, so I shall not place them in the 
ReEcorD, but I shall place them on my 
desk where they can be inspected by 
Members of the Senate. These docu- 
ments indicate that what has been de- 
scribed is quite a widespread practice. 

I wish to comment, for example, upon 
the three most recent Chairmen of the 
SEC: First, Mr. Ganson Purcell, who was 
a staff member for 7 years, from 1934 to 
1941, and then a Commissioner for 5 
years, during the latter part of which 
time he was Chairman. When he re- 
signed as Chairman he immediately 
joined a leading and honorable New 
York law firm and became their Wash- 
ington representative. The records show 
that his firm and since he was the Wash- 
ington representative I presume that he 
appeared or acted frequently for them— 
has appeared before the SEC in 38 cases, 
of all varieties. 

When Mr. Purcell resigned on the 30th 
of June 1946, he was succeeded by Mr. 
James J. Caffrey, who also had been a 
staff member for 10 years, had been a 
member of the Commission for 1 year 
and then, in July 1946, stepped up to 
become Chairman. He was Chairman 
for a year and a half, and then he re- 
signed and almost immediately went into 
the practice of law. The record shows 
that his firm has appeared, from the time 
of his resignation until August 1951, in 14 
listed cases before the Commission, in 
several interpretative matters, and in 
5 investigation cases, with respect to 
one or two of which I shall speak later. 

Mr. Caffrey resigned at the end of 1947 
and was succeeded by Mr. Edmond M. 
Hanrahan, who served somewhat less 
than 2 years. He resigned November 3, 
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1949, and immediately entered into the 
private practice of law. In the less than 
2 years for which the record extends— 
about a year and 8 months—his firm ap- 
peared before the Commission in 16 
listed cases, various interpretative mat- 
ters, and 8 investigation cases. 

This representation of clients before 
SEC by former employees of the agency, 
I may say, has applied also to leading 
SEC staff members, as these same reports 
demonstrate. 

I wish to make this point: In the first 
place, the SEC did adopt a salutary rule, 
which it proudly presents to indicate that 
it has dealt with this situation. But if 
one looks at the rule he finds that it 
merely provides that no member of the 
staff or official should normally appear 
in a case in which he took part while 
connected with the SEC; and that he 
should not subsequently take part in a 
private case which, as a Government em- 
ployee, he helped to prepare. 

Even so, the prohibition is not abso- 
lute. It is discretionary in each case, 
and exemption can be granted from its 
operation by a ruling of the SEC. 

But the point to which I am address- 
ing myself is a totally different one. It 
seems to be very difficult for me to get 
it over. My point is that members of the 
SEC and leading members of the staff 
of the SEC—I am not speaking of minor 
employees—come back and practice be- 
fore that same body in cases in which 
they were not necessarily involved when 
they were with the SEC, but in which 
they exercise not merely their special 
knowledge and ability, but, in my judg- 
ment, unusual influence arising from 
their previous high positions with the 
Commission. When these men are re- 


‘tained, they may be retained for their 


ability. They may be retained for their 
special knowledge; but they may also be 
retained for their influence. 

There has developed in Washington 
the purchase and sale of influence as a 
commodity. Sometimes it is a spurious 
commodity which does not exist, and the 
purchaser is “gold-bricked.” But at least 
the inference is allowed that the seller 
is in possession of it. Frankly, I think 
that is one of the great moral miasmas 
which surround a great deal of the regu- 
latory practices in this Government, and 
the agencies and the Congress must be 
on guard not to fall into it. 

I took this question up with Mr. Mc- 
Donald about 2 years ago. He conceded 
that it was a serious problem. Before 
our committee he told us that he had 
drafted a rule to deal with the situation, 
but regretted that he could not persuade 
the Commission to adopt it. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT] quoted a statement of mine to 
the effect that in my judgment Mr. Mc- 
Donald had “not been heroic.” The im- 
plication of his comment was that we 
should not expect heroes in the Govern- 
ment service. I wanted to be kind to 
Mr. McDonald. I wanted to understate 
my objection. That is why I said he had 
not been heroic in advocating such a 
rule. 
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My own belief is that it was advocated 
in a very lukewarm and tepid sort of 
way, and that if the Chairman of SEC 
had really wanted to put such a rule 
into effect, it could have been adopted, 
because public opinion outside, and the 
support of the great Senator from 
Arkansas and others, would have been 
behind him. I think that was a pro 
forma presentation. I was merely try- 
ing to understate my case, and to be per- 
haps unduly generous to Mr. McDonald 
when I referred to him as not being 
herioc. Now I wish to strike out the 
word “heroic” and substitute the word 
“vigorous”. His action was not vigorous. 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understood in 
the committee that there had been an 
exchange of correspondence between 
the Senator from Illinois and Mr. Mc- 
Donald, indicating that he at least had 
suggested such a rule to the Board, and 
had made some effort, in contrast to 
what the old board of the RFC had done 
when it came before the committee and 
opposed the passage of a bill. I really 
gathered from that exchange between 
the Senator from Illinois and Mr. Mc- 
Donald that Mr. McDonald had made 
some bona fide effort, and I believe had 
reported by letter to the Senator that 
he had presented such a rule to the 
Board. Is that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would have to 
search my correspondence. I do not 


remember any correspondence on this 


In. his testimony before the 
committee, Mr. McDonald mentioned 
only our personal conference. I invited 
Mr. McDonaid to luncheon, and urged 
him to have such a rule adopted. I had 
some difficulty in getting Mr. McDonald 
to understand the rule which I was urg- 
ing. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I would not want 
to trust my memory too positively about 
the details, but I understood that there 
had been some exchange of correspond- 
ence. I definitely had the impression 
that he was sympathetic toward the 
Senator’s views. I had not personally 
taken any part in the conversations. I 
am not on the SEC subcommittee. Ihad 
all I could do with the RFC. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iwas not on the SEC 
subcommittee either. However, this 
conference took place only because of 
my unfortunate habit to take in other 
people’s washing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thoroughly ap- 
prove the Senator’s efforts in that be- 
half. He just mentioned one aspect of 
this question which interests me. He 
stated that many of the influence ped- 
dlers “gold-brick” the public, and actu- 
ally sell influence which they do not pos- 
sess. I wonder if the Senator has given 
any thought to a possible Fair Trade 
Act, requiring genuine labels in the mat- 
ter of influence peddling. That is a 
matter which I think we ought to pursue. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would be some- 
what difficult to determine the precise 
chemical content of influence. 


subject. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator rec- 
ognizes that some really have influence, 
does he not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that is true. 

In addition to the cases of public rec- 
ord, there were confidential files of in- 
vestigation cases in which the former 
SEC chairman represented various se- 
curities brokers, most of which cases 
were more or less quashed by the Com- 
mission. We have gone through the 
files of those cases. In some cases the 
actions of the Commission seemed to be 
above reproach. I wish to say that at 
the very beginning. Ina few cases which 
we examined—and we searched the files 
pretty carefully—there were close 
questions of fact on alleged law viola- 
tions of a serious nature. Those close 
questions were resolved, or unusual rul- 
ings on procedure were made, in favor of 
brokers represented by the recent former 
SEC chairmen. These investigations 
were closed with mere warnings to the 
accused companies. 

Mr. President, let me first take what 
I should like to refer to as X company, 
which was represented: by Mr. Caffrey 
while Mr. Hanrahan was chairman and 
when Mr. McDonald was a member of 
the Commission. 

In that case a charge was made that 
the brokerage company had engaged in 
unregistered sales, in the manipulation 
of the market in order to promote flota- 
tion, and had carried on private sales to 
insiders below the market price. In 
other words, there were three violations 
charged. The case was concluded in 
1950. Mr. Caffrey appeared as attorney 
for the company. A most extraordinary 
ruling was made to the effect that in the 
investigation, members of X company 
were to be examined first. Then the 
representatives of the X company were 
permitted to postpone and string out the 
hearings for a considerable period of 
time, so that other evidence could not 
easily be taken. In addition, a supple- 
mentary rule had been obtained by Mr. 
Caffrey from Mr. Hanrahan that the 
staff was not to question any customer of 
the X company or any other broker, on 
the ground that it might injure the rep- 
utation of X company. 

I made some inquiry, and this seems 
to be an extraordinary procedural rul- 
ing. It tied the hands of the investi- 
gating staff. It was made by Mr. Han- 
rahan, presumably with Mr. McDonald’s 
acquiescence. 

I made some investigation and I know 
of no such rule of procedure ever hav- 
ing been made by any similar body of 
our Government, which closed off all 
evidence from the outside, requiring the 
evidence to be taken from the party who 
is thought possibly to be guilty or from 
witnesses close to such party, and allow- 
ing the broker to delay the proceedings 
and virtually to sabotage the investi- 
gation. 

While the primary responsibility for 
such a ruling, of course, falls upon the 
Chairman, Mr. Hanrahan, all members 
of the Commission, of which Mr. McDon- 
ald was one, cannot free themselves from 
complete responsibility. It is also in- 
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teresting to note that even on this re- 
stricted evidence, two of the SEC in- 
vestigators recommerded action against 
the X company. But the Commission 
closed the case with a mere warning. 

In the second case, which I shall call 
the Y case, the nature of the charge was 
a somewhat complicated one. 

The principal charge involved some 
alleged market manipulations. The Y 
company may have been involved in rig- 
ging the market. The testimony of one 
of the officials of this company was at 
first very unfavorable to the company 
itself and seemed to support this serious 
charge. He later changed his testimony. 
I have searched the record, and I do not 
believe that the cross-examination on 
this point was vigorous at all. In this 
case the Director of the Division of Trad- 
ing and Exchanges recommended that 
the SEC proceed further against the Y 
company. But the Commission closed 
the case. In this case the attorney was 
Mr. Hanrahan, who had resigned as 
Chairman and had emerged as an attor- 
ney, and Mr. McDonald was Chairman of 
the Commission at the time. 

There have been’ unsubstantiated 
charges which are revealed in the files, 
but which I shall not repeat on the floor 
of the Senate—and perhaps I should not 
even mention the fact—which lead me 
to believe that ut least this case should 
be gone into more thoroughly. 

While no illegal or dishonest actions 
were revealed on the part of Mr. Mc- 
Donald or other SEC members, the fa- 
vorable result of the cases involving these 
brokers who were represented by ex- 
chairmen of SEC lends color to the sus- 
picion of favoritism or an unusual ad- 
vantage not clearly warranted by the 
facts of the cases. At least, in such cases 
the disqualification of recent, ex-mem- 
bers of the SEC would have removed any 
ground for such suspicions. I believe 
that Mr. Caffrey should not have ap- 
peared in the X company case, and Mr. 
Hanrahan should not have appeared in 
the other case. At least the Commission 
should have refused to allow them to 
represent these concerns. I do not feel 
that Mr. McDonald was particularly 
strong or effective in moving within the 
SEC for the changes that would have 
removed this source of favoritism and 


‘influence. 


In another utility holding company 
case, the famous United Corp. case, the 
principal officers of the company were 
revealed to have been former leading 
staff members of the SEC. When a deci- 
sion is handed down that seems less 
strict in its operation on the utility hold- 
ing company in question than past deci- 
sions relating to other such companies, 
it is hard to avoid the conclusion that 
the decision was influenced by the rep- 
resentation of the company by former 
SEC personnel. 

Another hotly contested case before 
the SEC involved charges of favored 
treatment for one company, the Kaiser- 
Frazer Co., as against an underwriter of 
its securities, the Otis Co. I could not go 
into the merits of this case. I think it is 
important to note that the Otis Co. was 
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given the most severe examination by the 
SEC. It is quite possible that it should 
have been thus severely examined. But 
I believe it is also of record that the 
Kaiser-Frazer Co. was not examined in 
a comparable manner at all as to whether 
its representation of assets and earnings 
behind the securities which it issued were 
adequate and correct. I believe it is im- 
portant to note that the same company, 
which has had large RFC loans granted 
to it in the past, aggregating some $60,- 
000,000, is reported to be seeking an 
additional loan from the RFC. 

The question naturally arises whether 
it is wise to place in the position of head 
of RFC a man against whom the charge 
of favoritism has been made. Which- 
ever way he may decide the question, 
Mr. McDonald will be on the spot. Only 
the strongest sort of person should be 
placed in that position. 

Perhaps the basic questions before the 
Senate on the present nomination are 
two. The first is, have we as Members 
of the Senate the coordinate responsi- 
bility, on confirming such an appoint- 
ment, to try to secure the strongest type 
of man who, by reason of the large bene- 
fits he controls, would be subject to tre- 
mendous pressures? 

I believe there is too much of a ten- 
dency today for us to feel that if the 
President appoints a man who is not 
markedly improper we should permit him 
to do so and allow the responsibility to 
fall upon the head of the President. I 
believe it is a mistake for us to do this. 
I believe the Senate, under the Consti- 
tution and in the interests of the coun- 
try, has a coordinate responsibility to 
perform along with the President. I be- 
lieve the Constitution intended us to act 
with painstaking attention to the job to 
be filled and the qualifications of the 
man nominated to it. In the discharge 
of that obligation it is my best judgment 
that this nominee, however likable and 
honest a man he may be—and I want to 
say that I believe Mr. McDonald is both 
likable and honest—does not measure 
up to the demands of the position. 

The second question was raised by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 
It is: Is now the time and is this the 
occasion when the Senate should require 
somewhat greater strength and ability 
in the men who are to fill high positions 
in the Government? 

As a result of recent revelations, I 
hope we are more sensitive to the dan- 
gers of improper influence and favorit- 
ism than we were before. I hope we are 
moving to the adoption of a more care- 
ful standard of official conduct in those 
agencies which have important Govern- 
ment benefits to distribute. While some 
may feel that insistence upon a higher 
standard now which would disqualify 
Mr. McDonald in connection with this 
work is unfair to him—and I take it that 
this was the objection which was made 
by my good friend the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Fu.srighHtT]—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator men. 
tioned the fact that I now believed this 
to be the time when the quality should 
be improved. The time cannot come 
too soon, so far as Iam concerned. The 
point I was making was with respect to 
the method, or with respect to picking 
out a man who has been unable to bring 
about a correction in his agency and 
making an example of him. That does 
not seem to me to be the proper method 
to follow in achieving the objective the 
Senator from Illinois seeks to achieve. 
I, too, agree that that is a proper ob- 
jective. However, it seems to me that 
we must bear some of the burden, inas- 
much as in respect to the RFC we have 
not passed a bill similar to the one we 
passed in respect to the SEC, for exam- 
ple. 

I believe that now is the time, as the 
Senator from Illinois has said, if he has 
an effective way of achieving his objec- 
tive. 7 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
not trying to make an example of Mr. 
McDonald. It is not pleasant to rise on 
the floor of the Senate and oppose any 
nomination. I wish to make it clear 
that when I vote against confirmation 
of the nomination of Mr. McDonald, I 
shall not be trying to besmirch his char- 
acter or saying that he is an unworthy 
person. 

At this time we have before us the sim- 
ple question of whether Mr. McDonald 
fulfills the requirements of the job to 
which he has been nominated. Even if 
one believes that the nominee is honest 
and likable and a good fellow, it is not 
a reflection on him to say that, never- 
theless, the requirements of the job are 
too severe for him to meet, in view of the 
qualifications he possesses. That is my 
entire feeling about this matter. 

If the Senate rejects the nomination, 
as I hope the Senate will do, neither the 
nominee nor his friends nor the public 
should in any sense regard such action 
as a reflection upon the nominee or upon 
his character or his record. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I hold in my handa 
copy ot a letter which I have received 
from Mr. Leo Nielson, of the RFC, stat- 
ing that there now are pending before 
the RFC applications for business loans 
in the amount of approximately $740,- 
000,000. Those applications, together 
with others about which we know, total 
approximately $1,000,000,000. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois has a copy of the let- 
ter, I know. It was received in answer 
to a letter which I wrote on February 6. 

In that letter Mr. Nielson lists the 
applications by States, but does not give 
the names of the applicants. 

Mr. Nielson’s answer to the request 
made by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] and me reads in part, as 
follows: 

If for the purpose of your committee the 
names related to the applications listed are 
deemed necessary, we will be glad to furnish 
the information. 
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The total amount of the pending ap- 
plications is in the neighborhood of 
$1,000,000,000, made up of applications 
for business loans in the amount of $740,- 
000,000, as shown in the list the Senator 
from Illinois has before him, and other 
loan applications shown in other lists. 

I myself am in a fortunately objective 
position in connection with this matter, 
in that the people of South Carolina do 
not need much RFC money. According 
to these lists, only two applications from 
South Carolina are included in the list 
of business-loan applications, as the 
Senator from Illinois will observe by ex- 
amining it; and those applications do 
not c_nount to very many dollars. 

Let me say that my interest is in hav- 
ing honest and decent government. 
This the Senatcr from Illinois knows, as 
he is a member of the committee of 
which I am chairman. I wish to state 
for the Recorp that the names of the ap- 
plicants for loans totaling in the neigh- 
borhood of $1,000,000,000 should be fur- 
nished to the committee. Of course, it 
would not be advisable to publish those 
names in the newspapers under current 
RFC policies. One argument against 
publication is that a man who had a 
legitimate loan application pending 
might be ruined if his application were 
rejected, following public disclosure of 
the fact that he had applied for a loan 
from the RFC. The Congress is, of 
course, free to change that policy by law 
if it wants to do so. 

However, if the Senator from Illinois 
or the Senator from Arkansas or the 
Senator from Indiana, all of whom are 
members of the committee, can find a 
way to keep the names of the appli- 
cants from being made public prior to 
approval of the Joans, if they are ap- 
proved, or prior to an appropriate change 
in the law, and if those Senators wish 
to have the names provided the com- 
mittee, I shall be glad to request that 
they be so provided. 

However, it is obvious that the names 
of the applicants should not be pub- 
lished now, for the reason I have just 
stated. 

I make this statement only for the 
reason that in his letter Mr. Nielson 
states that the committee will be pro- 
vided the names, if that is desired. In 
that event the committee will have the 
names, for use in connection with what- 
ever action it takes. 

I invite the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that probably most of the 
proposed loans for which applications 
have been made, are defense loans or 
war loans, as the Senator from Illinois 
and the Senator from Indiana know. In 
that connection, I shall make it my busi- 
ness as chairman of the committee to 
try to enable the committee to obtain 
an analysis of those lists to show which 
of the applications are for loans having 
a defense aspect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to reply to the Senator from South 
Carolina; and I desire to thank him for 
making available to me, during the 
course of my speech, tables in regard to 
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the pending loans or the pending appli- 
cations which I am informed were just 
furnished to him this afternoon. In that 
connection let me say that I am as- 
tounded at my own moderation, for be- 
fore I had this information I estimated 
that the loans pending before the RFC 
amounted to a few hundreds of millions 
of dollars, whereas now I find that they 
amount to approximately $800,000,000, 
and probably there are still others in 
the cellar, so to speak, which have not 
yet reached the light of day. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Of course, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois realizes that he did 
not ask me for this letter or else he 
would have had it sooner. I always re- 
spond to requests as promptly as I pos- 
sibly can; the Senator from Illinois 
knows that I do not do business in any 
other way. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; I understand 
that. 

Mr. President, let me say that I be- 
lieve that the statement the Senator 
from South Carolina has made rein- 
forces the need for a man of great intes- 
tinal fortitude to be appointed to the 
position of being in charge of the agency 
which must pass on this huge volume 
of loans. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Let me point out to 
the Senator from Illinois that the state- 
ment I made was in regard to the need 
of the committee, of which I am chair- 
man, and of which the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FuLBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DovucGias] and the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. CAPEHART] 
are members, to obtain the names of 
the applicants. 

When the SEC appointments were 
submitted to the Senate, I went with the 
Senator from Illinois to the committee 
meeting at which thdse appointments 
were considered, and the Senator from 
Illinois knows. what happened in that 
case, some 2 years ago. 

So, I pointed out that in these matters, 
Congress should act more vigilantly. In 
connection with such cases, the fault is 
not altogether that of the administra- 
tors but is also the responsibility of the 
Congress; the Congress shares some of 
the blame to the extent it does not pass 
the proper laws. 

Therefore, I shall vote for a law to 
tighten up administration of the RFC. 
Of course, a few years ago I voted for 
the Fulbright bill, when it was passed 
by the Senate, to restrict employment 
of former RFC employees by borrowers 
from the RFC. If the SEC by law had 
to restrict former employees or Com- 
mission members from practicing before 
it for a period of, say, 2 years then many 
of the cases which the Senator from 
Illinois refers to would not have come 
to pass. 

I wish to emphasize that I was not 
suggesting that any person be charged 
with the responsibility of handling or 
publicizing the list of the names of the 
applicants for RFC loans, but I am say- 
ing that the RFC subcommittee of the 
Banking and Currency Committee 
should have the names, and will have 
them, if I have anything to do with the 
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matter; and that the subcommittee, or . 


the full committee, rather than the Sen- 
ate, should oversee the operations of the 
RFC, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, my 
dear friend, the Senator from South 
Carolina, has just announced an ex- 
traordinary principle of Government ad- 
ministration, namely, that all defects in 
an administrator should be made good 
on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Oh, no; I did not 
suggest that. I said that the Congress 
should pass proper laws in these cases, 
and that the trouble arises to a large 
extent because of defects in the laws 
which are passed, or because laws are 
not passed, rather than because of de- 
fects in the character or qualifications 
of the administrators. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Granting that Con- 
gress should do a certain amount of 
watchdogging—and let me point out 
that in the Senate at this moment I see 
some very good watchdogs, among them 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
[Mr. JoHNSON]—at least there is a limit 
to the extent or degree to which Con- 
gress can play watchdog. It has many 
other important functions to perform 
also. Certainly it is much better to have 
able, strong, tough administrators and 
let them handle affairs, instead of al- 
lowing weak men to be appointed, and 
then having to depend upon an over- 
worked Senate to see that such appoint- 
ees do not go wrong. 

So again I wish to thank the Senator 
from South Carolina for the very valu- 
able information he has produced, which 
makes it all the more necessary that we 
obtain a strong, able man to be adminis- 
trator of the RFC. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield again 
to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I know the Senator 
from Illinois recalls that he was at the 
meeting at which the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Fu.sricut], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CapreHart], and I 
were appointed to see the President. 

So we are confronted with the problem 
of whether Mr. McDonald should ad- 
minister this agency, following confirma- 
tion of his nomination by the Senate, or 
whether the President should operate 
this agency. 

I should like to have the Senator from 
Illinois tell me whether he wants the 
President to operate the RFC and its 
program or whether he wants someone 
confirmed by the Senate to do it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
great respect for the capacities of the 
President of the United States. I think 
he has been on the whole a good Presi- 
dent, and I think he is an able, estimable 
man. However, he is a somewhat over- 
worked man. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Would not the Pres- 
ident be even more overworked if this 
task were assigned to. him? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I also think it is im- 
portant that we in the Senate confirm a 
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good, able, and strong man to be Admin- 
istrator of the RFC. If the Senate does 
not confirm the nomination of Mr. Mc- 
Donald, I think the President, with the 
reasonableness which is his, will send 
the Senate a good nomination. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I, too, was handed 
a report on the RFC regarding the appli- 
cations pending on January Ist, since this 
matter arose. 

In the report I notice that there are 
only 110 bu::ness applications for less 
than $50,000, or a total of $2,868,154. 
Any good-sized bank would have at least 
110 pending applications for loans at 
any one time. Here we are maintaining 
the huge RFC, with the tremendous ex- 
pense involved, to handle 110 pending 
applications. 

Another interesting part of the report 
is that there are 345 loans pending, all 
over $50,000, totaling $738,000,000. So 
the argument that RFC is used for the 
benefit of the small-business man is 
merely so much propaganda. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me _ finish, 
please. For example, I find pending one 
loan for $100,000,000. I find pending 
another loan for $16,000,000, another 
loan for $200,000,000. In that case the 
applicant, I should say, must be a pret- 
ty good-sized businessman. I find pend- 
ing another loan for $81,000,000, anoth- 
er loan for $20,000,000, another loan for 
$5,000,000—indeed a number of applica- 
tions for $5,000,000 are pending—anoth- 
er loan for $8,000,000. I find another 
loan for $8,000,000. Here is one for $55,- 
950,000. .That comes from an applicant 
in Pennsylvania. That is evidently a 
new loan sought by the concern of which 
the Senator was speaking, rather than 
a renewal. Here is another loan appli- 
cation from Texas for $50,000,000, to 
construct a steel mill for the manufac- 
ture of pig iron and coke. Here is one 
for $8,000,000. Here is another for 
$5,000,000. Those are fairly good-sized 
small-business men, I would say. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. This argument that 
RFC is operated for the benefit of the 
small-business man does not hold wa- 
ter—110 applications pending for 
$2,868,000. I again want to say it is less 
than would be pending in any good-sized 
bank. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Indiana has concluded, let 
me say that I think it is true-—— 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, not at this time. 
I merely make the comment that I think 
it is true that under the activities of the 
RFC, the SEC, the ICC, and a number of 
other bodies, the famous welfare state 
has become in large part a welfare state 
for the wealthy. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I only have a para- 
graph or two more, and I shall finish; 
but I am very glad to yield to my friend 
from Vermont. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I should like to ask 
a question. The question I wish to ask is 
whether the Senator from Illinois was a 
Member of the Congress which raised 
the salaries in the executive depart- 
ments. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, I think I was. 
That was passed in 1949, I believe. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Yes. A bill was in- 
troduced in the Eightieth Congress, but 
we could not do anything with it until 
the Eighty-first Congress, when it was 
passed. I played a considerable part in 
the drawing up of that legislation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am aware of that. 

Mr. FLANDERS. It was very clear to 
my mind, and I think I mentioned it on 
the floor much more than once, that in 
view of the increased salaries provided, 
it should be possible for the Senate to 
insist on something more than a mere 
formal acceptance of nominations, and 
that because of the increased salaries 
there was a greater responsibility to 
make sure that first-class men were ap- 
pointed to fill the positions. I therefore 
agree completely with the point the Sen- 
ator is making. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 


Vermont is an able, capable, efficient 


business executive, and he knows well 
that whatever salary we might pay to 
Government officers, or whatever salary 
we might pay to ourselves would be total- 
ly out of line with salaries paid to execu- 
tives in private industry. It is totally 
ridiculous to talk about salaries paid to 
Government officials. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I want the Senator 
from Vermont to reply to that, with the 
understanding I do not lose my rights to 
the floor. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I would like to say 
to the Senator from South Carolina, by 
courtesy of the Senator from Illinois, it 
is true that even with the salaries raised 
it is impossible for the Government to 
compete salarywise with private employ- 
ment. What the bill to increase salaries 
did at the time was to make it possible to 
get good men. Before that, it had been 
practically impossible. There must be 
some sacrifice, in any event, when highly 
paid members of industry undertake to 
serve the Government. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But that does raise 
another point. It might be said that the 
President tried very hard to get top- 
drawer men, but that, having failed, he 
took Mr. McDonald. 

I would like to point out that the resig- 
nation of the Deputy Administrator, Mr. 
Bukowski, was announced on December 
31. It was rumored publicly on the 3d 
of January that Mr. Symington was go- 
ing to leave. I believe on the 3d of 
January Mr. Symington’s resignation 
was announced. On the 4th of Janu- 
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ary, it was rumored that McDonald was 
to succeed him. On the 10th, his nomi- 
nation was sent to the Senate. 

I can-only say that the wedding feast 
followed so closely upon the funeral 
baked meats that the transactions were 
almost simultaneous, and that, to use a 
phrase which the Senator from Arkan- 
sas thought somewhat unique, “no 
heroic” efforts were made to get other 
possible appointees for this position. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield briefly. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Illinois has asserted, and 
with the assistance rendered him by the 
Senator from Indiana, I think has pretty 
well established that the RFC in recent 
years has not been rendering any out- 
standing service to small business. The 
reference to the RFC made by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois I assume implies a so- 
cialistic program for the wealthy. The 
Senator from [Illinois is interested in 
service to the masses; that is correct, is it 
not? Why, I may ask the distinguished 
Senator from. Illinois, if that is what he 
is interested in, would it not be desirable 
to cooperate with the junior Senator 
from Virginia on his bill to abolish the 
RFC, and then pass the additional bill 
by the junior Senator from Virginia 
which is still pending in our committee, 
similar to the legislation which we re- 
ported in 1947, to authorize the Federal 
Reserve System to cooperate with local 
banks, up to 90 percent on loans of a 
long-time character? Many banks can- 
not afford to make such loans out of 
their limited capital without the backing 
of some great central agency. At pres- 
ent a bank examiner may come around 
and say, “your assets are not liquid 
enough; you must call this loan; you 
must call the other loan.” Would not 
such a plan be a desirable substitute for 
the RFC, in view of the fact that the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois says 
the man selected by the President is not 
the type of man to give the kind of serv- 
ices he wants to see rendered; yet he 
knows, and I know, that we have no con- 
trol over who would be nominated, if we 
rejected the present nominee. I shall 
vote against his confirmation, as I did 
in committee, because I want to abolish 
the whole agency; but I merely wanted 
to explore the mental processes of my 
learned and distinguished friend from 
Illinois regarding the end result which 
he is trying to reach. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say to my 
good friend from Virginia that when the 
Byrd bill and the Fulbright bill are be- 
fore the Senate, I shall be glad to ex- 
plore my mental processes with him, but 
I have always believed that one should 
try to confine one’s discussion to the 
subject before the Senate, which is the 
question as to whether or not we should 
confirm Mr. McDonald. I shall be very 
glad to talk to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia in the cloakroom or at the break- 
fast table, but I think it would be un- 
necessary to go into that matter now 
when it is not really the subject before 
the Senate, 
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Mr. LANGER and Mr. McFARLAND 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield; and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
North Dakota was first on his feet. 

Mr. LANGER. I am very much in- 
trigued by what the Senator from Ar- 
kansas said relative to the Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the RFC and his prompt 
resignation, which was accepted appar- 
ently without any investigation. Did 
the committee investigate how that hap- 
pened? He was apparently a very com- 
petent man. Did the committee in- 
vestigate why he resigned from the 
service? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have had two con- 
versations with Mr. Bukowski, the man 
in question. As I remember, on approx- 
imately the 11th of December, before he 
knew that Mr. Symington intended to 
resign, he had a conversation in which 
he mentioned the fact that he wanted 
to return to private business, and he 
made out his resignation. When he last 
saw the resignation it was undated. On 
the 28th of December he learned that 
Mr. Symington intended to resign. On 
the 31st Mr. Bukowski’s resignation was 
announced. Mr. Bukowski assured me 
personally that if he had been asked to 
continue, in order to fill any gap fol- 
lowing Mr. Symington’s resignation, he 
would have been glad tc do so in order 
to help to break in any successor. But 
because his resignation was announced 
and the vacancy was created and the 
Symington resignation was then an- 
nounced, the implication was created 
that there was a vacuum and it was nec- 
essary to get someone to fill the place. 
Mr. McDonald’s appointment was then 
made 5 days before Mr. Symington’s res- 
ignation was to go into effect. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is my under- 
standing of the situation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The able Senator 
from Indiana a few moments ago made 
reference to the number of applications 
for loans which are pending. Two or 
three times reference has been made on 
the floor to loans pending for small busi- 
ness, and the implication has been that 
the RFC has ceased to be an agency for 
helping small business. I believe it is 
only fair to invite attention to the fact, 
first of all, that the 110 applications for 
loans of less than $50,000 do not neces- 
sarily represent a correct division of ap- 
plications as between small business and 
big business. There are many more ap- 
plications than that. Without having 
counted them, I would say that the ma- 
jority of the 345 other loans are loans 
which would come within the small-busi- 
ness category. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But the major por- 
tion of the money will go to the big con- 
cerns. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is true. Ifa 
small business is trying to produce goods 
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under the mobilization effort and needs 
$100,000, it needs that money just as 
badly as does a big business which may 
need $10,000,000. 

There is another point, if the able 
Senator from Illinois will further yield. 
Is it not true that the applications for 
small business loans which we delegated 
to the Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion to recommend to RFC, are just com- 
ing in to the RFC? The first loan made 
was approximately 2 weeks ago. Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Under the program 
which we have specifically requested the 
RFC to follow—namely, to handle the 
loans recommended to it by the Small 
Defense Plants Administration—we find 
that the program is just getting under 
way. 

Reference has been made to some of 
the large loans as if to indicate that RFC 
it stepping out of its proper field. Is it 
not true that under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act we gave to the RFC the job of 
handling loans which were proposed or 
recommended by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Asa matter of fact, 
anyone looking over the descriptions of 
these loans, even though they are not 
given to us by name, can see that prac- 
tically all the large loans were loans con- 
nected with the mobilization program 
which have been recommended by Mr, 
Wilson or by his organization. 

I certainly appreciate what the able 
Senator has said with reference to, if I 
may use the term, the irritation, per- 
haps, which has been created—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say that I do 
not have any personal irritation toward 
anyone. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I did not mean 
that. The manner in which it has been 
handled has perhaps justified some criti- 
cism, 

Mr.DOUGLAS. That is not my objec- 
tion to Mr. McDonald at all. I did not 
mention that in my main speech. I 
personally have no feeling of irritation 
in the matter whatsoever. All I would 
say is that the circumstances require 
great care on the part of the Senate, and 
I do not think we should be deterred from 
using our best judgment on a nominee’s 
qualifications by the manner in which 
the nomination was submitted. I want 
to make it clear that I have no personal 
objection whatsoever to these other mat- 
ters which I have only mentioned under 
cross-examination from the fioor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think we all un- 
derstand and appreciate the attitude of 
the Senator from Illinios. I did not in- 
tend to refer to the nomination, but to 
the manner in which RFC has been al- 
lowed to be kicked around, in my view, 
during the past year or two. We have 
not come to a definite decision as to 
what the future of the RFC is to be. 
Some reference has been made this 
afternoon to the fact that the Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Byrp] has a bill on 
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the calendar which has been reported 
without recommendation, and the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] has 
a bill on the calendar which has been re- 
ported without recommendation. They 
were reported for the consideration of 
the full Senate. 

The point I desire to make is that I 
believe, in considering what should be 
the future of the RFC, we should keep in 
mind the job which Congress has given 
it to do, particularly with reference to 
the defense program, and even more par- 
ticularly in connection with the small- 
business program which is just getting 
started. We should make certain that 
we have an instrumentality so organized 
and so manned that it can do these jobs 
in the manner in which it was intended 
by the Congress that they should be 
done. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from Alabama. 
His record as a defender of small busi- 
ness is splendid. 

I should like to say that we have just 
made a tentative tabulation of the lists 
of loan applications of over $10,000,000 
which are pending, and we find them to 
aggregate $562,000,000, or 70 percent of 
the pending loans. So I think it can be 
said that the major portion of the money, 
if granted, will not go to small business, 
but will go to what might be regarded 
as large business. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wonder if the 
able Senator can tell us, of the $562,000,- 
000 how much has gone to carry out the 
mandate of Congress under the Defense 
Production Act. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I could not say on 
the basis of these reports which were just 
handed to me, but there are loans of 
$200,000,000, $80,000,000, $50,000,000, and 
so on, which are pending. 

Mr. President, I have taken much 
more time than I should have, not in my 
main speech, but because of questions 
which have been asked of me. I apolo- 
gize, but I do not think it has been my 
fault. Iam anxious to conclude. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Before the Sena- 
tor from Illinois concludes, I should like 
to say that we are faced with a very dif- 
ficult alternative, namely, of having the 
President operate the RFC, or having it 
operated by an Administrator appointed 
by him and confirmed by the Senate. 
The Senator from Illinois has referred 
to being willing to rely upon the sweet 
reasonablness of the Chief Executive in 
sending up another nomination. I won- 
der if the Senator found the Executive 
so reasonable in connection with the ap- 
pointment of judges in Illinois. He 
knows from experience that it is diffi- 
cult to get a nomination submitted for 
such positions. 

It is a very practical matter which I 
feel faces me as a member and as chair- 
man of the subcommittee on the RFC. 
It seems to me that, in the alternative 
we have before us, the lesser of the two 
evils would be to accept a man who I be- 
lieve would be responsible to us, who 
we all agree is an honest man, from 
whom we could get an administration 
much more in accord with the public 
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interest than if we had nothing except 
Presidential management, which in it- 
self is a subject of grave legal abuse. 

Already the question has been raised, 
and I believe it was before our commit- 
tee, that all loans made and business 
done in the interim are subject to doubt 
as to whether the action taken was in 
accordance with law. I think the Sena- 
tor has brushed off that objection a little 
too easily, as if we can get anybody we 
desire. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have much greater 
faith in the President of the United 
States than the Senator from Arkansas 
seems to have. I feel about the Presi- 
dent of the United States much as Job 
felt about the Lord. When the Lord af- 
flicted him with boils and other illnesses 
and threatened him with death, Job 
said, “Though He slay me, yet will I trust 
in Him.” 

So I will say I have much greater faith 
in the President than has the Senator 
from Arkansas. I think if we reject this 
nomination, a much better one will be 
submitted. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator will 
bear with me a moment longer, for I do 
not wish to prolong this discussion, he 
will recall that that was the situation we 
had before us immediately prior to the 
nomination of Mr. Symington. The 
Senator will recall the experience dur~ 
ing the period when the RFC was op- 
erated by the White House. Can he in 
good conscience say that he has greater 
confidence in the kind of administration 
we would get from the White House than 
from the administration of Mr. McDon- 
ald, in view of what was done 2 years 
ago? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Arkansas asks very embarrassing ques- 
tions, I may say that one of my objec- 
tions to Mr. McDonald is my suspicion— 
I do not know that it can be confirmed— 
that if he were made head of the RFC, 
the RFC would be operated by the White 
House. I had hoped not to be forced 
to say that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois has really raised a 
very important criticism. If that be true, 
I think he has made a very important 
point. However, he will recall the testi- 
mony of Mr. McDonald on that very 
point before the committee in open hear- 
ing. I may say that I also asked Mr. 
McDonald privately about that point and 
received as strong an assurance as one 
could get. I wish to let it be a matter 
of record in the Senate that if I have 
been deceived on that point, I have made 
a great mistake and will offer an apology 
to the Senate. 

I am not trying to raise questions 
which are embarrassing to the Senator 
from Illinois. I am merely trying to 
make my position clear, because I am 
somewhat embarrassed, in view of the 
difference of opinion which has arisen 
between the Senator from Illinois, for 
whom I have the greatest respect, and 
myself. 

I do not wish to leave the impression 
that I have no interest in improving and 
maintaining the quality of administra- 
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tion of the RFC, as I feel a very deep 
interest that it should be conducted on 
as high a level as possible. 

One of the reasons that impel me to 
support this nomination is the fear that 
if we reject it, we shall not get another 
one nearly so good. We always face that 
alternative. 

The Senator from Illinois knows that 
when the President nominates someone 
about whom we know nothing, who has 
never done anything in public life, we 
usually confirm the nomination. I have 
seen that happen time and again. 
Here we have the nomination of a man 
about whom we do know something. We 
have examined him. He may have some 
faults, but I think we know he has good 
character, and that is the basic consid- 
eration. I believe the Senator agrees 
that nothing has been said to cast re- 
flection upon the integrity of Mr. Mc- 
Donald. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall say that over 
and over again. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator has 
any real reason to believe that Mr. Mc- 
Donald is under the domination of Mr. 
Dawson, I hope he will say so. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I understood the 
Senator from Arkansas to ask the direct 
question of Mr. McDonald, when we were 
holding hearings before the full commit- 
tee, whether Mr. McDonald had talked 
to Mr. Connolly or Mr. Donald Dawson, 
and Mr. McDonald said he had not. Am 


I wrong about that? 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 


correct. I did ask that question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope I shall not be 
reproached for yielding so much time, 
but I have been trying to answer ques- 
tions which have been asked of me by 
other Senators. 

I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that I do not know Mr. McDonald 
and have never met him. I do not know 
what loan applicaticns may be pending 
before the RFC at this time. Iam con- 
cerned about what seems to me to be a 
principle of government which has been 
enunciated here and with which I am 
not in sympathy, a principle of govern- 
ment affecting the relative responsibili- 
ties and powers of the Senate and the 
President. 

I have sat here and heard many at- 
tacks on the Chief Executive for en- 
croaching on the powers of the Senate, 
and I think possibly some of them may 
be justified. But we must be careful 
not to reverse the situation and do some- 
thing which encroaches on the respon- 
sibility, power, and authority of the 
Executive. 

I believe it is definitely the duty of the 
Senate to reject the nomination of any 
person if it has been proved that such 
person lacks qualities of character, lacks 
honesty, or lacks good faith, or if such 
person has been found guilty of acts 
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which are properly criticizable. But in 
this case that is not the fact. The only 
objection to Mr. McDonald I have heard 
this afternoon is the statement by the 
very distinguished Senator from Illinois, 
whom I greatly admire, as he knows, to 
the effect that Mr. McDonald is not 
strong enough to perform the duties 
which may be assigned to him in this 
very important position. 

I doubt very much that this man or 
his qualiti¢és are known to more than 
a very small percentage of Senators. 

It seems to me that when we reject the 
nomination of a man, not because of a 
lack of integrity, not because of a lack 
of character, not because of bad faith, 
but merely because Senators express the 
opinion that they do not believe he is 
strong enough—and I do not think that 
belief, in this particular instance, is 
based on any personal knowledge—we 
very definitely take away from the Ex- 
ecutive the power of choice, and tie his 
hands in the discharge of the respon- 
sibility as the administrative executive 
head of the Government, which very 
definitely he is. 

It has been implied, at least, on the 
floor of the Senate that if we reject this 
nomination, a better one will be sub- 
mitted by the President. Possibly that is 
correct. Idonot know. Possibly it is in- 
correct. But certainly if we take the 
position that merely because of an im- 
pression which we have of a man we 
are to reject his nomination, we can re- 
ject 1, 2, 5, or 10 nominations, and in 
that way completely remove from the 
President of the United States the power 
which is his under the Constitution as 
the executive and administrative head 
of government. 

I wish to say again that I do not know 
a thing about Mr. McDonald, but I have 
not yct heard anything said against him 
which would in any way reflect on his 
character, good faith, or integrity. The 
situation is that one or two or three 
Senators have the impression that he 
is not strong enough. 

I know that many of my colleagues 
have had experiences similar to mine, 
as the executives of great States. Iam 
speaking for myself only, and not for 
them. I considered it my responsibility 
to select the men who were to conduct 
the government under my direction as 
governcer. I certainly do not question 
the right of the Senate to reject the 
nomination of a man if there is anything 
against his character, cr anything re- 
flecting upon his honesty or good faith. 
However, I feel that it was my duty, as 
the chief executive of the State, to select 
the men who I thought could administer 
the affairs of the State government in 
the best interests of the people. 

Of course, I made mistakes, just as the 
President of the United States has made 
mistakes. But I was willing to assume 
the responsibility of selecting my ap- 
pointees. It seems to me that in this 
case there is involved in the statement 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Tilinois the opening of the door to a very 
important question of government, 
namely, the relative powers and respon- 
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sibilities of the Senate and of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to say in reply to the Senator from New 
York that he has placed his finger on 
the basic constitutional question which 
is involved in this case, namely, whether 
the Senate should merely require a mini- 
mum standard, and find out if a man is 
loyal and honest, and if he is loyal and 
honest, approve his nomination, no mat- 
ter what his abilities or strength of 
character may be. 

If we are to follow such a system, we 
might just as well dispense with the Sen- 
ate as a confirming body, and merely 
require an investigation into character 
to ke conducted by some nonpolitical 
body. 

I may be mistaken, but I had assumed, 
from some study of the constitutional 
d2bates of 1787, that the Constitutional 
Convention intended that appointments 
to Government office should involve joint - 
and coordinate responsibility; that the 
Senate was not merely passively to ac- 
quiesce in appointments, but that it was 
to exercice some independent judgment 
of its own. It will be found that with 
respect to some appointments the found- 
ing fathers at cne time believed that the 
Eenate should make the appointments. 
The final ccmpromise arrived at in the 
convention, namely, that the President 
should nom‘nate, but that the nomina- 
tions should be confirmed by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
was in my judgment intended to mean 
that the Senate should be an active part- 
ner and should take a very direct part. 

If Iam wrong in that, and if the Sen- 
ator from New York is correct, then, of 
course, I think we should confirm the 
nomination of Mr. McDonald, because I 
believe he passes the minimum tests. If, 
however, I am right in the belief that 
the Senate should impose some stand- 
ards of its own, and that its reasoned 
consent is necessary fcr these appoint- 
ments, then, in my judgment, we should 
reject the nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is, Will the Senate advise and con- 
sent to the nomination of Harry A. 
McDonald to be Administrator of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
been yielding constantly for the past 
hour. I should like to have the privilege 
of stating two final paragraphs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
thought the Senator had concluded. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Before I conclude 
let me say that I shall ask for the yeas 
and nays on this nomination. 

Mr. President, I can only say that 
there is no time like the present for the 
Senate to exercise its constitutional pre- 
rogative in such a way as to bring about 
a@ general lifting of the levels of per- 
formance all along the line. 

As I said before, in this position we 
need a man of Cromwellian character 
and of real toughness. When I say that 
we need a man of Cromwellian character, 
I refer to the behavior of Oliver Crom- 
well in England, and not the behavior 
of Cromwell in Ireland. So I hope my 
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Trish friends will not regard this state- 
ment as an exoneration of Cromwell’s 
performance in Ireland which I detest 
and abhor. I refer only to the way in 
which Oliver Cromwell behaved when 
he confined himself to the British Isle. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How about Charles 
I? 
Mr. DOUGLAS. With al]l due respect 
to the many other qualities which he 
possesses, I do not find these special at- 
tributes in Mr. McDonald. Ishall there- 
fore vote against the confirmation of his 
nomination, and I hope that the action 
of the Senate may be such as to insure 
in the future the strong administration 
of these important public offices in the 
public interest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is, Will the Senate advise and con- 
sent to the nomination of Harry A. Mc- 
Donald to ke Administrator of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. b 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Green McFarland 
Anderson Hayden McKellar 
Bennett Hendrickson McMahon 
Bricker Hickenlooper Morse 
Bridges Hill Murray 
Butler, Md. Holland Neely 
Butler, Nebr. Hunt Nixon 

Byrd Ives O’Conor 
Capehart Johnson, Colo, O'Mahoney 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Case Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Chavez Kem Schoeppel 
Clements Kilgore Seaton 
Connally Knowland Smith, Maine 
Douglas Langer Smith, N.C, 
Dworshak Lehman Sparkman 
Ecton Long Stennis 
Ellender Magnuson Taft 
Ferguson Malone Thye 
Flanders Martin Underwood 
Frear Maybank Watkins 
Fulbright McCarthy Williams 
George McClellan Young 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

The question is, Will the Senate advise 
and consent to the nomination of Harry 
A. McDonald, of Michigan, to be Admin- 
istrator of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Benton], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Hoey], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HumPpuHReEy], the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. KEFauvER], the 
Senators from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr and 
Mr. Monroney], the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Moony], the Senator 


from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore], and 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. SmatH- 
ERS] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], and the Senator from Mis- 
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souri [Mr. HENNINGS] are absent because 
of illness. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. BENTON] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Munpt], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain] and the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. MILLIKIN] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] and the Senators from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LopGe and Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Cor- 
pon], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmitTH], and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. WILEY] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LopcE] and the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 23, as follows: 


YEAS—46 
Anderson Hayden Morse 
Bricker Hill Murray 
Bridges Holland Neely 
Capehart Hunt O’Conor 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Case Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Chavez Kilgore Schoeppel 
Clements Lehman Sparkman 
Dworshak Magnuson Stennis 
Ecton Martin Taft 
Ellender Maybank Thye 
Ferguson McCarthy Underwood 
Frear McClellan Watkins 
Fulbright McFarland Young 
George McKellar 
Green McMahon 

NAYS—23 
Aiken Hendrickson Malone 
Bennett Hickenlooper Nixon 
Butler, Md. Ives Robertson 
Butler, Nebr. Johnson, Colo. Seaton 
Byrd Kem Smith, Maine 
Connally Knowland Smith, N.C, 
Douglas Langer Williams 
Flanders Long 

NOT VOTING—27 

Benton Hoey Moody 
Brewster Humphrey Mundt 
Cain Jenner Pastore 
Cordon Kefauver Saltonstall 
Dirksen Kerr Smathers 
Duff Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Eastland McCagran Tobey 
Gillette Millikin Welker 
Hennings Monroney Wiley 


So the nomination was confirmed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be immediately 
notified of the confirmation. 

Mr. TOBEY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, on this roll call, the bell in 
my office did not ring. I desire the Rrec- 
orD to show that, had I been present, I 
would have voted to confirm the nomi- 
nation of Mr. McDonald. 





LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection the Senate will resume consid- 
eration of legislative business. 
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STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 50) to provide for the ad- 
mission of Alaska into the Union. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
pending business is the bill reported by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs to admit the Territory of Alaska 
to statehood in the Federal Union. The 
pending question is upon the motion of 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] 
to recommit the bill with certain instruc- 
tions, which include the consideration 
or a proposal, by way of constitutional 
amendment, to relegate Hawaii and 
Alaska to what the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] has called the 
commonwealth status. In order to sum- 
marize the arguments for and against 
statehood for both these Territories, I 
have prepared a brief list of questions 
and answers, which I think covers all of 
the arguments which have been raised 
both for and against. It seemed to me 
desirable to have this summary of the 
argument in the REcorp in concise form. 
These are the questions and answers: 

WHY STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND HAWAII? 


Question 1. Is there any reason why 
statehood for Alaska and Hawaii should 
not be postponed? 

Answer. It has been postponed too 
long already. Each of these Territories 
has been promised statehood. Alaska 
came under the American flag 85 years 
ago. It was made an incorporated. Ter- 
ritory in 1912. Hawaii, an independent 
republic, voluntarily entered the United 
States in 1898, and in 1900 the Fifty- 
fifth Congress made it an incorporated 
Territory. The people of each Territory 
have been waiting patiently for decades 
to enter the Union on an equal footing 
with all the other States. It is impera- 
tive that the promise of statehood ex- 
tended to them should now be redeemed. 
Failure to do so would only provide fuel 
for the flames of Russian propaganda, by 
which we are represented to the peoples 
of Asia and Africa as “colonial imperial- 
ists.” Our struggle to win the minds of 
mankind for individual liberty and free 
government throughout the world can 
best be served by an immediate grant of 
statehood. 

Question 2. Why should statehood for 
these distant Territories have any effect 
upon the international crisis? 

Answer. Hawaii, in the middle of the 
Pacific, is a center of trade, commerce, 
industry, and education for all the peo- 
ples of the Pacific. Alaska is separated 
from Siberia only by Bering Strait, less 
than 55 miles wide. With the island of 
the Little Diomede under the jurisdiction 
of the United States, and Big Diomede 
under the jurisdiction of Russia, only 
214 miles separate the two in the middle 
of the strait. Refusal on our part now 
to allow full statehood to these Terri- 
tories will be interpreted by the people 
of Asia, whom Russia is seeking to win, 
as conclusive evidence that we do not 
mean what we say when we talk of de- 
mocracy and self-government. To the 


off-repeated big lie of Russia that we 
are exploiting imperialists, we must re- 
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peat over and over again the big truth 
that we of the United States are the 
exponents of freedom for all mankind. 

Question 3. What is the alternative 
to statehood? 

Answer. Continued bureaucratic con- 
trol of the two Territories by the central 
government in Washington is the alter- 
native. Although Alaska and Hawaii 
have Territorial legislatures empowered 
to act in purely local matters, the people 
of these Territories are now compelled 
constantly to depend upon the rulings of 
the Office of Territories in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for executive action, 
and upon the Congress of the United 
States for legislative action on major 
Territorial matters. They are deprived 
of full local self-government and are de- 
nied any voting representation in the 
Congress, which taxes and governs them. 

Question 4. But has it not been pro- 
posed that they should be granted a 
commonwealth status by constitutional 
amendment? 

Answer. Yes; such a proposal has been 
made, but commonwealth status is a de- 
vice developed by the British to hold 
their Empire together without granting 
the people of the Commonwealths rep- 
resentation and voting power in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, which tries to govern the 
Empire. The American ideal of political 
freedom, on the other hand, has always 
been based upon the principle of full 
equality. Moreover, a _ constitutional 
amendment would be ineffective to meet 
the needs of the occasion, because at best 
a constitutional amendment could not 
be ratified for years, and it would not 
grant the full representation which was 
promised when the Territories were in- 
corporated. Most important, it is not 
acceptable to the people of Alaska and 
Hawaii. The American concept of gov- 
ernment is not one of empire, but of free- 
dom. 

- Question 5. What is meant by the 
statement that Alaska and Hawaii are 
incorporated Territories? 

Answer. It means that Congress by 
specific action extended the Constitu- 
tion and all the laws of the United States 
to these Territories. That is not the 
case with respect to areas like Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, to which, 
because of their economic and legal 
status, Congress has granted preferen- 
tial fiscal treatment. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has in- 
terpreted the incorporation of a Terri- 
tory as the making of “an inchoate 
State”’—that is to say, a potential State. 
The promise of statehood is clearly im- 
plicit in the act of incorporation. 
Alaska and Hawaii are the only remain- 
ing incorporated Territories to which 
statehood has not been granted.. 

Question 6. Does the fact that Alaska 
does not adjoin any existing State and 
that Hawaii is separated by a part of the 
Pacific Ocean from continental United 
States present a radical departure from 
the theory on which earlier Territories 
were admitted as States? 

Answer. No. The argument of non- 
contiguity has been raised many times 
in the past. Several of the earlier 
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States, such as California and Louisiana, 
were separated by many hundreds of 
miles from the nearest State at the time 
of their admission. As a matter of fact, 
when modern air transport, radio, and 
other means of communication are 
taken into consideration, Alaska and 
Hawaii are much closer to the seat of 
Government now than were many of the 
States which were admitted in the past. 
For example, when Mississippi was ad- 
mitted in 1817, it took from 30 to 60 days 
for mail from that State to reach Wash- 
ington. Fifty years later, when Ne- 
braska was admitted in 1867, it took 10 
or 20 days for mail to reach the National 
Capital. Today a letter travels from 
Alaska to Washington in less than 24 
hours, and communication by telephone 
is almost instantaneous. 

Question 7. It is easy to understand 
the argument of noncontiguity with re- 
spect to California, but why was it raised 
in connection with Florida? 

Answer. In all essentials, the argu- 
ment against the admission of Florida 
was the same as that advanced against 
both Alaska and Hawaii. It was said 
that Florida was part of the Spanish 
Empire, closely identified with the is- 
lands of the Caribbean, that its culture 
was Spanish and that its population 
could never be expected to cooperate 
with the population of the existing 
Union. It was stated that much of 
Florida was so distant from Washing- 
ton, that those who wanted to visit the 
National Capital had to travel by ship 
to New York City and then over- 
land not only to Washington but to 
Tallahassee, the proposed capital of 
Florida. It is now evident that the argu- 
ment of noncontiguity had no merit. 
Moreover, the argument against the ad- 
mission of the Territory of Mississippi 
was—and this comes from a committee 
report submitted to the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Representative Israel 
Pickens, of North Carolina—exactly like 
the present-day argument against 
Alaska, namely, that “a great portion of 
it is yet a wilderness. * * * and your 
committee cannot apprehend that the 
whole territory—of Mississippi—is capa- 
ble of such strong population as ever to 
render it a formidable State compared 
with the largest size of the Northern, 
Middle, and Western States.” 

Question 8. Is not Alaska’s population 
too small to justify the granting of state- 
hood? 

Answer. Alaska’s population, 128,643 
in 1950, is greater than that of 20 of the 
present States at the time of their ad- 
mission, and is growing rapidly. Its in- 
crease in the past 10 years was 77 per- 
cent, a more rapid growth than that of 
any State. The experience of States has 
been that the most rapid population 
growth comes after the granting of 
statehood. 

Question 9. What about the popula- 
tion of Hawaii? 

Answer. That presents no difficulty at 
all, Hawaii’s population is approximate- 
ly 500,000, which is greater than the 
population of several existing States, 
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Question 10. Is not the population of 
these Territories out of balance from a 
racial standpoint? 

Answer. At the 1950 census, Alaska’s 
population was 72 percent white, 27 per- 
cent Alaska natives, and about 1 percent 
other races. The Alaska natives are In- 
dians, Eskimos, and Aleuts of tested loy- 
alty, ability, and intelligence. When the 
Alaska bill was reported to the Senate, 
six of these natives were serving in the 
Territorial Legislature of Alaska. It 
might be added that at the same time 
in Hawaii a citizen of Japanese ancestry 
had been unanimously elected the Presi- 
dent of the Territorial Senate. The pop- 
ulation of Hawaii is 17.5 percent Ha- 
waiian and part-Hawaiian, 22.8 percent 
Caucasian, 36.7 percent Japanese, 12 per- 
cent Filipino, 10.9 percent Chinese and 
other races. The percentage of Cau- 
casians has increased during the past 50 
years, while that of the Japanese has 
declined proportionately. During World 
War II the people of Hawaii, including 
those of Japanese extraction, gave an 
unsurpassed demonstration of loyalty to 
America and to the principle for which 
it stands. It is the melting pot of the 
Pacific, and the grant of statehood will 
be heard throughout Asia, ahd, indeed, 
throughout the whole world. 

Question 11. Why should so few peo- 
ple as now’inhabit Alaska have as much 
representation in the United States Sen- 
ate as the great States of New York and 
California? 

Answer. This matter was settled at the 
time of the Constitutional Convention in 
1787. The founding fathers then decided 
that representation in the House of Rep- 
resentatives should be on the basis of 
population, and that in the Senate rep- 
resentation would be by State, every 
State having two Senators. At the time 
of this decision, Virginia, the largest 
State, had 13 times as many people as 
had Delaware, the smallest. Both States 
had two Senators. 

Question 12. Are not Alaska’s re- 
sources too meager to support the costs of 
State government? 

Answer. Alaska is one of the richest 
areas on earth, It has already sent 
$3,300,000,000 in wealth to the United 
States since it was purchased in 1867. 
This is 470 times the $7,200,000 it origi- 
nally cost, thus proving to be one of the 
best investments in history. Alaska 
has great forests of commercial timber, 
rich fisheries, hundreds of thousands of 
acres of land suitable for farming, fur, 
water power, more coal than Pennsyl- 
vania, oil, gold, and practically all the 
other minerals. All of these are rela- 
tively untouched and await development. 
State government will advance the de- 
velopment of these natural resources and 
industries based on them. 

Question 13. Is not the proposed en- 
abling act defective in that it grants too 
little land to the new State? 

Answer. The Alaska statehood bill, 
Senate bill 50, would grant to Alaska 
22,950,000 acres which the new State 
could itself select in the richest areas and 
in compact blocks of its own choice, This 
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land grant is more than twice as gener- 
ous as that made previously to any State. 
It is greater than the combined land 
grants to eight States—North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, Washington, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, and Arizona. It 
is greater than the total area of 11 of our 
present States. It is greater than the 
combined area today of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Delaware, and Rhode Island. 

Question 14. Granted that Alaska is 
rich in undeveloped natural resources, 
what economic contribution will Hawaii 
make to the Union? 

Answer. The Territory of Hawaii is a 
prosperous agricultural community and 
a center of trade which contributes an- 
nually in tax revenues to the United 

tates Treasury more than is contrib- 
uted by each of nine existing States. The 
tax receipts from Hawaii for 1951 
amounted to $97,630,824. 

Question 15. Do the people of these 
Territories really want statehood? 

Answer. Yes. In an official referen- 
dum held in 1946, the people of Alaska 
voted in favor of statehood by a plurality 
of 3 to 2. The Territorial legislature, 
whose members are chosen by popular 
vote, has*by an overwhelming majority 
frequently adopted memorials urging 
immediate statehood. The people of 
Hawaii for 50 years have been clamoring 
for statehood. In any event, the state- 
hood bills themselves settle this question 
of popular choice by the provision which 
requires the constitution drawn by the 
people of each Territory to be approved 
at a popular election in the Territory be- 


fore being submitted to Congress for 
approval. 

Question 16. Is there real national 
support for this legislation? 

Answer. A 1952 Gallup poll showed 
the people of the United States favor 
Alaska statehood by a margin of 9 to 1 


and Hawaii 6 to 1. The press of the 
country is virtually unanimous in urging 
statehood. National organizations sup- 
porting statehood include the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, CIO, A. F. of L., 
Railway Brotherhoods, the Grange, Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
VFW, AMVETS, American Legion, and 
such fraternal organizations and service 
clubs as the International Kiwanis, the 
Lions International, and the Loyal Or- 
der of Moose. In addition to that, the 
governors of the 48 States, in five suc- 
cessive annual meetings, have endorsed 
statehood for both Alaska and Hawaii. 

Question 17. Is the issue of statehood 
@ partisan matter? 

Answer. It is above partisanship. The 
two major parties in their national plat- 
forms have repeatedly held out the 
promise of statehood to both territories, 
The 1948 Territorial conventions of both 
parties in Alaska similarly urged state- 
hood. The Democratic National Conven- 
tion endorsed immediate statehood for 
both territories. Moreover, in the case 
of Alaska, President Andrew Johnson, 
who had been a Democratic Senator 
from Tennessee, proclaimed the treaty 
for the purchase of Alaska. Secretary 
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of State William H. Seward, a former 
United States Senator, who served in 
the Cabinets of both Presidents Lincoln 
and Johnson, speaking at Sitka, Alaska, 
on August 12, 1869, held out to the in- 
habitants of Alaska the specific promise 
of statehood. With respect to Hawaii, 
President Franklin Pierce, a Democrat, 
nearly 100 years ago authorized negotia- 
tion of a treaty by which Hawaii would 
have been incorporated into the Union 
as a State, as Texas and California had 
been, without undergoing the custom- 
ary period of tutelage as an incorporated 
Territory. President William McKinley, 
a Republican, proclaimed the treaty by 
which it came under the American flag. 

Question 18. Would not the expense 
of statehood place a crushing burden on 
taxpayers in Alaska? 

Answer. Alaskans, through their Ter- 
ritorial government, already support 
most of the functions, including schools, 
welfare and health programs, a univer- 
sity and the like, which will be financial 
responsibilities of the new state. The 
additional responsibilities which fall to 
them with statehood have been estimated 
by the Bureau of the Budget to entail an 
added cost of $6,000,000 per year. Oth- 
ers have estimated these increased costs 
to total only $4,000,000 per year. Bal- 
anced against them will be new revenues 
which will go to Alaska under the terms 
of the statehood bill. These, including 
revenues from the seal industry on the 
Pribilof Islands, are estimated at about 
$1,250,000 annually. Thus the increased 
burden would range between $2,500,000 
and $4,500,000 per year. Whatever the 
figure, the costs could easily be met by 
Alaskans, who already spend about $10,- 
000,000 a year to support their Terri- 
torial government. 

Question 19. Is not the Alaska tax bur- 
den already very severe? 

Answer. Taxes in Alaska are relatively 
low. On a per-capita basis, the taxes 
paid by Alaskans are lower than those of 
any Western State except Idaho. 

Question 20. Is not the Territorial 
treasury of Alaska in serious financial 
straits? 

Answer. No. Alaska owes no debts 
whatever. As of December 31, 1951, the 
treasury surplus stood at more than 
$6,000,000. Alaska tax collections in 
1951 exceeded.expenditures by more than 
$3,000,000. In other words, Alaskans are 
already raising nearly enough money to 
pay for statehood. 

Question 21. Will not the Alaska state- 
hood bill now being considered make 
Alaska a “federalized” State, with too 
much of its land and too many of its 
resources controlled by the bureaucrats 
in Washington? 

Answer. On the contrary. The grant 
of statehood is the only means by which 
Alaska can be released from bureaucratic 
control. The extension of voting repre- 
sentation in the House and in the Sen- 
ate to Alaska and Hawaii will be the sur- 
est method of reducing bureaucratic in- 
fluence over the areas. 

Question 22. Granted that Hawaii has 
a sufficient population and a sound econ- 
omy and that Alaska is rich in natural 
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resources, would it not be wise to await 
an increase in the population of Alaska 
before granting statehood? 

Answer. No. The development of the 
natural resources of the State will be re- 
tarded if Congress waits for the popula- 
tion to increase before granting state- 
hood. People are loath to migrate into 
a territory, no matter what the resources 
may be, when they thereby deprive 
themselves of full participation in 
national affairs. Statehood will not only 
draw new population, but will stimulate 
development of natural resources and 
industrial development. 

Question 23. Why should not the 
resources of Alaska be conserved for the 
future? 

Answer. Industrial United States needs 
the immediate development of the vast 
mineral and forest resources of Alaska. 
In the last 50-years consumption of min- 
erals, exclusive of petroleum, has been 
multiplied four times in the United 
States. When petroleum is added, con- 
sumption has been increased five times. 
If the United States is to be independent 
of foreign sources of supply, the develop- 
ment of Alaskan resources now is im- 
perative. 

Question 24. It has been urged that 
Alaska should be admitted in the inter- 
est of promoting national defense. Is it 
not a fact that the United States will de- 
fend Alaska whether or not it is a State? 

Answer. Of course the United States 
will defend Alaska either as-a Territory 
or as a State, but a long list of military 
experts have declared that statehood will 
strengthen our security there. This list 
includes the names of the late Gen. Billy 
Mitchell, who said, “Who holds Alaska, 
holds the world’; of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, of General Eisenhower, and of 
the late Secretary of War, Robert P. 
Patterson. The Department of Defense 
has similarly gone on record several 
times, most recently through a forinal 
letter of February 20 this year from Act- 
ing Secretary William C. Foster. More- 
over, without voting representation in 
the Senate and the House, the Territory 
is unable to keep the issue of Alaskan de- 
fense constanly before the appropriate 
committees of Congress. Finally, the ex- 
pansion of population that has always 
followed statehood will not only help to 
develop the resources needed for secu- 
rity, but by the creation of a stable State 
government will, in the words of the De- 
fense Department, “undoubtedly give a 
considerable added measure of strength 
to the over-all defense of this area in the 
event of emergency.” 

Question 25. In summary, then, state- 
hood for the two Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii would follow the American 
pattern? 

Answer. It would. It is a paradox 
that the United States should still per- 
mit such vital parts of itself to remain 
in the inferior Territorial status when 
those parts fulfill every one of the his- 
toric qualifications for statehood, and 
are eager to assume the burdens and re- 
sponsibilities of full equality, as well as 
to enjoy its privileges. The United 
States has been striving with all of its 
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might to promote the principle of 
self-determination and self-government 
among the peoples of the earth. It 
should not falter now where such Ter- 
ritories are concerned. 

Jefferson was not intimidated by the 
fears of those who opposed the Louisi- 
ana Purchase. Andrew Jackson, who 
had been a Territorial Governor of 
Florida, was an eager advocate of state- 
hood, both for the South and the North. 
It was he who signed the bills admitting 
the incorporated Territories of Arkansas 
and of Michigan. 

Abraham Lincoln, like his two great 
predecessors, made arguments similar to 
those that are advanced for statehood 
for Alaska and Hawaii now, when in his 
annual message to Congress on-Decem- 
ber 3, 1861, speaking of the Territories 
of Colorado, Dakota, and Nevada which 
had just been created, he said: 

The abundant natural resources of these 
Territories, with the security and protec- 
tion afforded by organized government, will 
doubtless invite to them a large immigration 
when peace shall restore the business of the 
country to its accustomed channels. 


Under President Lincoln, Kansas, Wést 
Virginia, and Nevada were admitted. 

Those three great Presidential states- 
men, who did so much to make America 
what it is today and whose names are 
now being honored by the members of 
both political parties, were all builders 
of new States within the Federal Union. 

We of the Eighty-second Congress 
should follow in their footsteps. Both 
the Alaska and the Hawaii statehood 


bills should pass. 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Because we are to 
have a vote on the motion to recommit 
on Wednesday after a limitation of de- 
bate, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Wyoming whether he has studied 
the motion of the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SMATHERS] as amended by the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney], and whether or not 
he believes there is an implication which 
might be read into the amended motion, 
which would take the Hawaii bill along 
with the Alaska bill. I am troubled by 
the use of the word “Territories.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think the Sen- 
ator has good reason to be troubled. The 
amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Oklahoma and accepted by the 
Senator from Florida, who made the mo- 
tion to recommit the Alaskan statehood 
bill, clearly involves both Territories. 
The original motion of the Senator from 
Florida was to recommit the Alaskan 
statehood bili with instructions, as I re- 
call, to hold hearings; whereupon the 
Senator from Oklahoma asked the Sen- 
ator from Florida if he would be willing 
to accept a modification of his amend- 
ment to the effect that the committee 
would also be instructed to consider 
commonwealth status for the two Terri- 
tories. He discussed that question at 
some length. The modification was ac- 
cepted by the Senator from Florida, and 
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the motion to recommit is a motion to 
recommit with certain instructions. 
Those instructions are not only to hold 
hearings with respect to Alaskan state- 
hood, but also to consider the common- 
wealth theory. 

The motion appears in the first in- 
stance on page 1183 of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD for February 20. I think 
it is worth reading into the REcorp: 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, at this time 
I move to recommit Senate bill 50 to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with instructions that hearings be held on 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFrFricEer. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. Monroney. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SmMaTHERsS. I am very glad to yield. 

Mr. Monroney. Would the Senator be 
willing to modify his motion so as to make 
of it a motion to recommit the bill with 
instructions for a further study, and also to 
consider the granting of commonwealth 
status to these Territories if consistent with 
the later determination of the Congress? 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if I 
may interrupt the Senator at that point, 
the wording he uses, as I understand, is 
“these Territories.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 
Then he proceeds as follows: 

It would require a constitutional amend- 
ment to establish the new status, in which 
Territories could approach statehood. If 
they were not quite strong enough or did 
not have sufficient population to obtain 
statehood, they would still have a self-gov- 
erning status. I believe that a motion to 
recommit should provide not only for the 
study of the question whether or not these 
Territories should be granted statehood but 
also the question of whether, perhaps, an- 
other status, between statehood and Terri- 
torial status, might be proper. 


This is clearly in the plural, applying 
to Hawaii as well as to Alaska. 

Mr. KENOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. O7MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I felt that this was 
a sufficiently important subject so that 
the issue should ke raised while the able 
Senator from Wyoming, who has done 
such a very fine job in regard to the 
statehood bills, was on the floor. Appar- 
ently a number of Senators feel that 
they would vote for the Hawaiian state- 
hood bill, but for some reason might not 
vote for the Alaskan statehood hill. I 
happen to be supporting bills for state- 
hood for both Territories. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. And the Senator 
has been doing so very effectively, let 
me add. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think it is very 
important that this matter be clarified 
in the brief time remaining before the 
vote on Wednesday, so that there will 
be no misconception as to what may de- 
velop should the motion to recommit 
prevail. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There is no ques- 
tion about the meaning, because imme- 
diately after the Senator from Okla- 
homa had made this request, the Sen- 
ator from Florida responded in this man- 
ner—and again I read from the REcorp, 
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on page 1183 on the Recorp for February 
20, 1952: 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to modify my 
motion, so that in addition to instructions 
to hold hearings on Senate bill 50, the com- 
mittee will also be instructed to study the 
— raised by the Senator from Okla- 

oma. 


The question raised by the Senator 
from Oklahoma was commonwealth 
status for Hawaii as well as for Alaska 
and other areas. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think it is very 
important to raise the issue. I do not 
know whether perhaps a request could 
be made of the Presiding Officer to- 
morrow, or of those who are the authors 
of the motion. The motion itself, of 
course, was to recommit Senate bill 50 
with instructions. That is clear up to 
that point. But when the additional 
suggestion was made—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The original mo- 
tion was to recommit the bill with in- 
structions that hearings be held. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There is no 
vagueness. After the Senator from 
Oklahoma had made his suggestion for 
the consideration of a constitutional 
amendment to provide commonwealth 
status for Territories—in the plural—the 
i from Florida accepted it and 
said: 

So that in addition to instructions to hold 
hearings on Senate bill 50, the committee will 
also be instructed to study the question 
raised by the Senator from Oklahoma. 


Therefore a vote in favor of the mo- 


‘tion to recommit, with the particular in- 


structions contained in it, a part of 
them prescribed by the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. SmatHErs], and a part of 
them prescribed by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. MonroneEy], would be a 
vote to tell the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs to disregard the pro- 
posal to grant statehood to Alaska and 
Hawaii and to consider the common- 
wealth status by constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
will say to the Senator, if he will yield 
further, that I hope the able Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoNEyY] will be 
prepared to discuss this phase of the 
situation tomorrow, when we shall have 
a larger attendance in the Senate Cham- 
ber. I merely wished to raise the point 
tonight so that it would be set forth in 
the REcorp. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am glad that 
the Senator from California has done 
so. I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed at this point in the REecorp as 
a part of my remarks, the material from 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD of February 
20, 1952, beginning with the motion of 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SmatH- 
ERS], at page 1183, down to and includ- 
ing the order which was entered with 
respect to the limitation of debate and 
containing the instructions referred to, 
at page 1184. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Was Or- 
dered to be printed in the REcorpD, as 
follows: 

Mr. Smatuers. Mr. President, at this time 
I move to recommit Senate bill 50 to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with instructions that hearings be held on 
the bill. 

The Presmwinc OFrFricer. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. Monroney. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am very glad to yield. 

Mr. MonroneEY. Would the Senator be will- 
ing to modify his motion so as to make of it 
a motion to recommit the bill with instruc- 
tions for further study, and also to consider 
the granting of commonwealth status to 
these Territories if consistent with the later 
determination of the Congress? It would re- 
quire a constitutional amendment to estab- 
lish the new status, in which Territories 
could approach statehood. If they were not 
quite strong enough or did not have sufficient 
population to attain statehood, they would 
still have a self-governing status. I believe 
that a motion to recommit should provide 
not only for the study of the question 
whether or not these Territories should be 
granted statehood but also the question of 
whether, perhaps, another status, between 
statehood and territorial status, might be 
proper. 

Mr. SmatTuers. I am happy to modify my 
motion so that, in addition to instructions 
to hold hearings on Senate bill 50, the com- 
mittee will also be instructed to study the 
question raised by the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SmMATHERS. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I want the Recorp to 
show that the chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs is not now occu- 
pying his desk and is not making this motion. 

Mr.. SMaTHERS. I would appreciate the 
Recorp so showing. 

Mr. McFartanp. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. SMATHERs. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. I have endeavored to work 
out a unanimous-consent agreement for a 
limitation of debate on the pending bill. I 
regret to state that the first day when such 
an agreement can become effective is next 
Wednesday. Therefore, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, beginning next 
Wednesday at 12 o’clock noon, debate upon 
the motion to recommit, offered by the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] be 
limited to 2 hours to each side. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, did I un- 
derstand the majority leader to say next 
Wednesday? 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Yes; a week from today. 
The time for debate to be controlled by the 
distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMaTHERS] and the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MAHONEY]. 

Mr. Bripces. Mr. President, reserving the 
right to object, in accepting the modification 
suggested by the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. MonroneEy] to the motion to recommit, 
does the Senator from Florida [Mr. SmatH- 
ERS] understand, since the motion now in- 
volves a constitutional amendment, that the 
bill will have to be considered by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary? : 

Mr. MoNRONEY. Undoubtedly it would be 
properly considered by the Committee on 
the Judiciary. However, since it has an in- 
terlocking interest with the bill which is 
now pending, I believe it would be very wise 
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for the Senate in the motion to recommit 
to direct the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs also to study the question, 
because its recommendation and determina- 
tion would be important advice to the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. O’MAnOoNEY. If the Senator from Flor- 
ida will yield, I should like to point out that 
by unanimous consent the Senate can make 
any disposition it desires with respect to any 
such motion. Even though under the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, as adopted 
under the Reorganization Act, the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary does have jurisdiction 
over constitutional amendments per se, there 
is no reason why the Senate should not 
direct the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs to consider a constitutional 
amendment which would deal with Terri- 
torial and insular affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection 
to the unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. May I inquire of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona whether he stated that 
2 hours of debate would be allowed to each 
side? 

Mr. McFarLanp. Two hours to each side; 
that is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Beginning on Wednesday 
of next week, when the Senate meets at 
noon? 

Mr. MCFaRLanp. Yes. 

Mr. O’MaHONEY. Would the distinguished 
majority leader be willing to amend his 
unanimous-consent request by excluding 
the consumption of time for the insertion 
of irrelevant and routine matters in the 
ReEcorp? Ordinarily we assemble at noon, 
Most Senators do not come to the floor at 
noon because they know that a dozen or 
more Senators will be engaged in making 
routine insertions in the Recorp. If it could 
be provided that such 1 .utine matters be 
excluded it would be quite possible that the 
debate would be speedily concluded and the 
vote taken on Wednesday. 

Mr. McFarutanp. Under the unanimous- 
consent request debate would begin at noon, 
The only way a Senator could make 
an insertion in the Rrecorp thereafter would 
be by a Senator in control of time yielding 
to him for that purpose. However, the de- 
bate would have to start when the Senate 
convened. 

Mr. O’ManHoNeY. If a Senator in control 
of time yielded for that purpose the time 
would be taken out of the time of the Sen- 
ator so yielding? 

Mr. McFarRtanp. That is correct. 

Mr. O’ManHoneEyY. With that understanding, 
I have no objection to the proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader include the usual clause with 
respect to germaneness? 

Mr. McFaRLAND. It would not be possible 


to consider an amendment to a motion to, 


recommit, as I understand. I do no’ think 
that the germaneness clause would pertain 
to a motion to recommit. Tae only thing 
involved in the unanimous-consent request 
is a motion to recommit. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY., I believe it would be pos- 
sible for a Senator to move to amend the 
motion to recommit so as to instruct the 
committee to bring in a bill on civil rights. 

Mr. McFaRLANnD. I do not understand how 
@ motion to recommit could be amended. 
However, I shall be glad to include such a 
clause in the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFicer. Is there objection? 

Mr. McFar.anp. Mr, President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The Presipinc OrrFicer. The Senator from 
Arizona will state it. 

Mr. McFar.Lanp. Could a motion to recom- 
mit be amended? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 
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Mr. McFaRLANnD. But it would be only as to 
instructions, as I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It could be amend- 
ed to include instructions. 

Mr. McFARLAND. In that case, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I include the germaneness clause. An 
amendment may be offered to instruct the 
committee to bring out some other bill. For 
that reason I include the germaneness provi- 
sion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection 
to the unanimous-consent agreement, as 
modified? The Chair hears none, and the 
order is entered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, as 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as fol- 
lows: 

“Ordered, That on Wednesday, February 27, 
1952, beginning at the hour of 12 o’clock 
noon, further debate upon the motion of Mr. 
SMATHERS to recommit to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with certain in- 
structions the bill (S. 50) to provide for the 
admission of Alaska into the Union be lim- 
ited to nct exceeding 4 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by Mr. SmaTHERs and 
Mr. O’MaHoNEY, respectively: Provided, That 
no amendment to the said motion that is not 
germane to the subject matter of the said 
bill shall be in order.” 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
express the hope at this time, and I shall 
do it again at a later date before a vote 
is taken, that Members on this side of the 
aisle, and I hope also those on the other 
side of the aisle, who might have any 
doubt as to their ultimate vote for or 
against statehood for either Alaska or 
Hawaii, will join solidly in opposing the 
motion to recommit. It seems to me that 
it is merely an indirect way of killing the 
bill without giving Senators a chance to 
stand up and be counted. While I can 
frankly see how Senators may differ as 
to their ultimate vote on the statehood 
bills, S. 50 and S. 49, it seems to me that 
no one should deprive the Senate of an 
opportunity of carrying out the pledges 
in the platforms of both great political 
Parties. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming will agree, will he not, 
that no motion has been made to recom- 
mit S. 49, the Hawaiian statehood bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. The junior Senator from 
Louisiana was one of the Senators in 
committee who voted in favor of Ha- 
waiian statehood and against Alaskan 
statehood. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. The junior Senator from 
Louisiana felt that there was a difference 
between the two bills. He felt that 
Hawaii had made out a better case for 
statehood than had Alaska. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Louisiana made himself very clear on 
that point. 

Mr. LONG. The junior Senator from 
Louisiana does not feel that in voting in 
favor of the motion of the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmaTHERS] he would vote 
to recommit S. 49, the Hawaiian state- 
hood bill, regardless of whether a study 
was to be made of the commonwealth 
question. S. 49 is a bill which the junior 
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Senator from Louisiana proposes to sup- 
port if it comes to a vote in the Senate, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I welcome the sup- 
port of the junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana for the Hawaiian statehood bill. I 
wish that he were of a mind to extend 
his support to the Alaskan statehood 
bill, because his action is always power- 
ful and influential. 

Mr. LONG. The junior Senator from 
Louisiana does not at all agree with the 
Senator from Wyoming in that regard. 
The Senator from Wyoming is very flat- 
tering. The junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana would feel that by voting to study 
the question of commonwealth status he 
would not be voting to kill Senate bill 49, 
the Hawaiian statehood bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I do not see how 
the junior Senator from Louisiana can 
fail to reach the conclusion that he would 
be doing just that, because the instruc- 
tions which the Senate will be giving if 
it carries the motion to recommit are 
two-fold; first, to hold hearings on the 
Alaska statehood bill, and, second, to 
consider the commonwealth status pro- 
posal by way of a constitutional amend- 
ment for both Territories. We cannot 
possibly have statehood and common- 
wealth status, too, for the Territory of 
Hawaii. The order that was agreed to 
reads: 

Ordered, That on Wednesday, February 27, 
1952, beginning at the hour of 12 o’clock 
noon, further debate upon the motion of Mr. 
SMATHERS to recommit to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with certain in- 
structions— 


Which instructions include Hawaii. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Of course if someone 
should like to have testimony taken 
with respect to the commonwealth pro- 
posal, the junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana would be willing to listen to such 
testimony, even though he would com- 
pletely disagree that there was any 
reason why Hawaii should have com- 
monwealth status instead of a statehood 
status. If the question comes up, the 
junior Senator from Louisiana, on an 
appropriate occasion, will vote for state- 
hood for Hawaii, even though he would 
be willing to listen to testimony on the 
commonwealth proposal. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am delighted 
that the Senator from Louisiana adheres 
to his support of statehood for Hawaii, 


INTERPRETATION OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT BY THE OFFICE OF PRICE 
STABILIZATION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, un- 
der date of February 14I received a letter 
from the attorney for the Board of Port 
Commissioners of the Port of Oakland, 
Calif., which is a public body. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, as part of my remarks, the 
letter from the port attorney. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
letter relates to the action of the OPS 
in apparently completely ignoring the 
congressicnal intent, as expressed in the 
control legislation which was passed at 
the last session of Congress. I believe 
it is another indication of the way the 
executive department, if not closely 
watched by the legislative branch of the 
Government, assumes powers which were 
not only expressly not given to it by 
statute but, to the contrary, as clearly 
pointed out in floor debate, it was not to 
have. 

Mr. President, immediately following 
the letter I should like to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp the colloquy 
which occurred on the 27th day of July 
1951, which appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, volume 97, part 7, page 9026, be- 
tween the senicr Senator from Cali- 
fornia, the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. Mayspank], the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CaPeHART], the ranking Republican 
member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, regarding this question of 
public bodies, or bodies which are regu- 
lated by public agencies. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like also 
to have printed in the Recorp a copy of 
a bill which I have today introduced, to 
tie down this question very closely, so 
that in the future the OPS administra- 
tors will not be able to ignore the clear 
legislative intent in the matter. 

I wish also to state that I have today 
discussed the subject with both the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. May- 
BANK], the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and with the 
ranking Republican member of the 
committee, the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. CaPEHART]. Their recollection as to 
what was done by the committee and 


‘what the discussion was on the floor of 


the Senate is precisely the same as mine, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection the bill referred to by the Sen- 
ator from California, will be printed in 
the REcorD. 
(See exhibit 3.) 
ExHts!IT 1 


Port oF OAKLAND, 
Boarp OF Port COMMISSIONERS, 
Oakland, Calif., February 14, 1952, 
Sen. Witt1am F. KNOWLAND, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KNOWLAND: At our breakfast 
meeting Tuesday morning you suggested that 
I furnish you with certain information rela- 
tive to price control as it affects the opera- 
tions of public and private marine terminal 
operators. 

Section 402 (e) (v) of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 as amended exempts 
from price control “Rates charged by any 
common carrier or other public util- 
hee CR 

The Office of Price Stabilization has taken 
the position that a terminal operator 
whether public or private does not come 
within this exemption as a public utility un- 
less his rates and charges are subject to 
control by an independent regulatory agency 
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such as the Public Utilities Commission of 
the State of California. OPS likewise takes 
the position that the filing of the rates and 
charges of terminal operators with the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board as required by the 
Shipping Act of 1916 and the approval of 
such rates and charges by such board is not 
a@ compliance with the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. In pursuance of such theories 
OPS has already required the ports of Se- 
attle, Tacoma, and Honolulu to roll back 
their rates and charges for terminal serv- 
ices. OPS has asked its San Francisco office 
to investigate the ports of Oakland and 
Stockton to determine whether these two 
ports are violating the act as construed by 
OPS. 

It is quite clear that OPS is construing 
the act by reading something into it that is 
not there and on a basis which was ex- 
pressly rejected by the Congress at the time 
it was considering the extension of the act 
in 1951. Your attention is respectfully di- 
rected to the proceedings which took place 
upon the floor of the United States Senate on 
July 27, 1951, in which you participated and 
which are reported in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 97, part 7, pages 9026-9027. 
At such time you specifically asked Senator 
MayBank, who was handling the legisla- 
tion, whether the language as it appeared 
in the conference report gave the Adminis- 
trator the power to regulate the rates of 
a publicly owned, publicly regulated util- 
ity, and you were assured that it did not. In 
fact, as the legislation was passed by the 
House it contained the so-called Kennedy 
amendment which would have by express 
language given OPS the power which it now 
asserts. The Senate refused to accept the 
Kennedy amendment, such amendment was 
deleted in conference and the extension 
amendments as finally adopted did not in- 
clude the Kennedy amendment. We have 
here then a very clear expression of con- 
gressional intent which OPS is flaunting. 
To emphasize how OPS disregards the con- 
gressional intent and arbitrarily attempts to 
exercise & power expressly denied to it by 
the Congress, I refer you to the matter of 
the port of Seattle and the port of Tacoma, 
protestants, before the Board of Review cf 
the Office of Price Stabilization in docket 
Nos. 1G-27-P and 1034-2-P and 1G-30-P and 
1034-3-P. In those consolidated cases these 
public ports had protested OPS price con- 
trols which were imposed upon the cold- 
storage warehouses operated by these ports. 
In the opinion of the Board of Review ac- 
companying its order denying such protest 
this language appears at the end of its long 
opinion: 

“We have considered carefully the othe: 
contentions made by the protestants includ- 
ing the argument that their position is sup- 
ported by a colloquy on the floor of the Sen- 
ate in connection with the debate on exten- 
sion of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended. In our view these contentions 
are without merit.” 

So far as the private terminal operators 
are concerned their rates and charges must 
be approved, at least in California, by the 
Public Utilities Commission of the State of 
California and by the Federal Maritime 
Board. In this field, therefore, there is al- 
ready adequate regulation to protect the 
shippers, the carriers and the public gener- 
ally from unjust and unreasonable rates. 
In the case of public-terminal operators in 
California, although their rates and charges 
are not subject to the control of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission they must still be 
filed with and approved by the Federal Mari- 
time Board. This is adequate regulation 
since the rates are fixed in the first instance 
by a public body for publicly owned facilities 
and the profit motive is entirely lacking. 
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In California the activities of the public 
and private marine terminal operators are 
classificd as public utilities by the Constitu- 
tion of the State of California and the Pub- 
lic Utilities Act. As to the particular matier 
here involved the language appearing in the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
is identical with the language which ap- 
peared in the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942 which was administered by OPA. In 
1944 the Supreme Court of the United States 
decided the case of Davies Warehouse Co. v. 
Bowles (321 U. S. 144), and therein held 
that whether a business qualifies as a public 
utility under the Price Control Act must be 
determined by the applicable local law. Un- 
der that case and the provisions of the State 
constitution and act we feel very definitely 
that marine-terminal operations constitute 
@ public utility and are therefore exempt 
from price control, but OPS does not see it 
this way. 

Having thus outlined the problem, we 
would like to propose the solution. We re- 
spectfully suggest that section 402 (e) (Vv) 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950 be 
further amended to exempt from price con- 
trol rates charged by any person subject to 
the Shipping Act, 1916, and also all rates, 
fees, and charges for services supplied di- 
rectly by any public agency. The first part 
of this amendment will take care of both 
the public and private marine-terminal op- 
erators since they are required by the Ship- 
ping Act of 1916 to file their rates with the 
Federal Maritime Board. The second part 
of the amendment will take care of the 
charges where a public agency owns the 
water-distribution system, gas and electric- 
ity distribution system, public transporta- 
tion system, etc. 

As far as the port of Oakland is concerned, 
it will remove from price control the rates 
and charges adopted by the board of port 
commissioners for Oakland Municipal Air- 
port. There is enclosed herewith three copies 
- of a proposed bill which will accomplish what 
we seek and which we feel is justified for 
the reasons herein outlined. This proposed 
amendment has been approved almost word 
for word by resolutions adopted at the con- 
ventions of the American Association of Port 
Authorities, National Institute of Munici- 
pal Law Officers, and the California Associa- 
tion of Port Authorities. On February 18, 
1952, it is anticipated that the Northwest 
Marine Terminal Association will take simi- 
lar action. 

May I again express to you the sincere ap- 
preciation of all the terminal operators for 
your courtesy in teking your valuable time 
to listen to our problems. 

With kind personal regards, I remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. KERWIN Rooney, 
Port Attorney. 


Exursit 2 


(Excerpt from CONGRESSIONAL RecorD of 
July 27, 1951) 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the able Senator from South Caro- 
lina in regard to the following situation: In 
California we have, as I assume is true in 
many other States, publicly owned public 
utilities. For instance, the bureau of light 
and power in the city of Los Angeles, and the 
East Bay Utility District are two examples. 
They are public bodies under the State law. 
Their directors are elected by a vote of the 
people or are selected under the laws of the 
State to operate these publicly owned util- 
ities. As I understand, they do not come 
under the regulatory power, which in the case 
of our State is the State railroad commis- 
sion, in the way that privately owned public 
utilities do. It is a public body, as I have 
pointed out. 
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Does the language as it now appears in 
the conference report give the Administrator 
power to regulate the rates of a publicly 
owned, publicly regulated utility? 

Mr. MaysBaNnk. Absolutely not. The House 
did have a provision, the Kennedy amend- 
ment, to which we refused to agree. 

Mr. CaPpeHarT. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. MaysBank. I yield. 

Mr. CaPeHarT. In other words, wherever a 
State or a municipality regulates the rates, 
the Federal Government under the law will 
have no right to regulate them. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The only question which 
arises is due to the language of the Kennedy 
amendment, which seemed at least to imply 
that in the case of agencies which were not 
regulated by a State regulatory commission 
or a State public-utilities commission—for 
instance, in the case of the East Bay Public 
Utility District and the Bureau of Light and 
Power of Los Angeles, which are public 
bodies—the Administrator could regulate the 
rates. Of course, those two bodies do not 
come under the State regulatory commission, 
but set their own rates as a public regulatory 
agency of the State. I want to make certain 
what their situation will be. 

Mr. MayBank. I assure the Senate that the 
conferees on the part of the Senate stood 
adamant, as I said, against the so-called 
Kennedy amendment, and did not include 
in the conference report any provision which 
would give any additional power to the Office 
of Price Stabilization to reguiate any public 
utility rates, whether relating to water, light, 
heat, or telephones. 


ExuisiT 3 
S. 2722 


A bill to amend the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 


Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (v) of 
subsection (e) of section 402 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(v) Rates charged by any common Car- 
rier or other public utility, including rates 
charged by any person subject to the Ship- 
ping Act, 1916 (Public Law 260, 64th Cong.), 
as amended: Provided, That no such com- 
mon carrier or other public utility shall at 
any time after the President shall have is- 
sued any stabilization regulations and or- 
ders under subsection (b) make any increase 
in its charges for property or services sold 
by it for resale to the public, for which ap- 
plication is filed after the date of issuance 
of such stabilization regulations and orders, 
before the Federal, State, or municipal au- 
thority, if any, having jurisdiction to con- 
sider such increase, unless it first gives 30 
days’ notice to the President, or such agency 
as he may designate, and consents to the 
timely intervention by such agency before 
the Federal, State, or municipal authority, 
if any, having jurisdiction to consider such 
increase;” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (e) of section 402 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(vili) Rates, fees, and charges for mate- 
rials or services supplied directly by the 
United States, the States, Territories, and 
possessions of the United States, and their 
political subdivisions and municipalities, the 
District of Columbia, and any agency of any 
of the foregoing.” 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to suggest to OPS that they 
had better start paying some attention to 
the policy-making body of the Nation. 
which is the Congress of the United 
States. I do not believe we can remain 
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silent and let the executive branch of the 
Government depart from its field and in 
effect legislate on matters which are al- 
ready established as public policy. If 
they persist in it I believe we will have 
to give much less leeway in the future on 
any legislation which is passed. 

I also wish to say that I have prepared 
amendments to the OPS legislation. 
Hearings on the legislation are to start on 
March 4 before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. I shall ask the co- 
operation of the committee in seeing to 
it that this time the legislative intent is 
written so clearly into the law that not 
even executive agencies which desire to 
take upon themselves the making of the 
public policy will be permitted to do so. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I should like to say 
to the Senator from California that I 
recall that I was on the floor of the 
Senate at the time when the Senator 
from California and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr, MayBank], as well 
as the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPE- 
HART], indulged in the colloquy which 
just now has been made a part of the 
remarks of the Senator from California. 
I recall very distinctly the assurances 
which were given at that time by way of 
legislative intent, which now seems in 
the course of events in the last several 
weeks, and possibly the last several 
months, to my way of thinking to have 
been definitely and positively violated. 

As stated by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, it will be only a few days be- 
fore hearings will be commenced by the 
Banking and Currency Committee, of 
which I am a member. I wish to com- 
mend the Senator from California for 
bringing these matters to the attention 
of the Senate, and I hope he will bring 
them to the attention of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, because some 
of the members of that committee gen- 
uinely and honestly feel that the en- 
croachments which have been made 
under the guise of these controls have 
far exceeded the reasonable expectations 
of Congress. The only way I know to 
stop such a practice is for Congress to 
spell out in detail its intent. Certainly 
I think we would be remiss in the per- 
formance of our duty if we did not give 
serious consideration to that matter. I 
desire to express my appreciation of the 
action taken by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my appreciation to the 
Senator from Kansas, who is a member 
of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee; and I assure him that if it is pos- 
sible for me to do so, I shall appear be- 
fore the committee. 


RECESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
ready to receive any motions which Sen- 
ators desire to make. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I now 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 31 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, February 26, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate February 25, 1952: 
MUvTUAL SECURITY 

W. John Kenney, of the District af Colum- 
bia, to be Deputy Director for Mutual 
Security, vice Richard M. Bissell, Jr., re- 
signed. ; 

Frederick L. Anderson, of California, to be 
deputy special representative in Europe, with 
the rank of Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary, pursuant to section 504 (a) 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1951. 


FarRM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
Arthur T. Esgate, of Arizona, to be Pro- 


duction Credit Commissioner of the Farm 
Credit Administration. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of colonel: 


Robert T. Stivers, Jr. 
John W. Stage Robert T. Vance 
Charles W. Harrison * Woodrow M. Kessler 
Frank L. Kilmartin Arthur W. Fisher, Jr. 
Robert D. Moser Paul R. Byrum, Jr. 
John A. Anderson Donald E. Huey 
Wilfrid H. Stiles Kirk Armistead 

Ben F. Prewitt Clarence A. Barninger, 
Noah J. Rodeheffer Jr. 

William K. Davenport, Merritt Adelman 


John G. Walsh, Jr. 


Paul A. Fitzgerald 
Millard T. Shepard 
Joseph S. Reynaud 
Charles W. Kelly, Jr. 
Ralph R. Yeaman 
Richard M. Baker 
Paul H. Ashley 

Max J. Volcansek, Jr. 


Winton H. Miller 
William A. Millington 
Walter R. Lytz 
William K. Jones 
James H. Tinsley 
Loren E. Haffner 
Thomas E. Williams 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps Reserve for temporary appointment to 


the grade of colonel: 
James L. Mueller 
Walter F. Layer 
Hamilton M. Hoyler 


Lewis N. Samuelsen 
James A. Moreau 


The following-named officers of the Marine 


Corps for temporary 


appointment to the 


grade of lieutenant colonel: 


Raymond H. George 
John W. Hughes 
William N. Wilkes, Jr. 
Clinton “A” Phillips 
Timothy E. Murphy 
Thea A. Smith 
Norman C. Bates 
Theodore Gooding 
Ernest M. Jones 
Clyde H. Webster 
John L. Seifert 
Thomas J. Chandler 
Edward W. Bryan 
Robert L. Anderson 
Edward R. Polgrean 
George G. Ryffel 
Derek W. Price 
Ernest E. Schott 
Emile P. Moses, Jr. 


Robert C. Hammond, 


Jr. 
James R. Haynes 
Francis K. Coss 


Robert J. Holm 
Arthur M. Moran 
Jack R. Moore 
Frank L. Maerz 
William R. Lear 
Jack W. Morrison 
Robert F. Flaherty 
Jack C. Scott 
Perry L. Shuman 
Joseph W. Mackin 
William E. Abblitt 
Harold A. Eisele 
William M. Lundin 
John P. Sigman 
Herbert H. Long 
Ernest E. Pegau 
Robert T. Whitten 
George F. Bastian 
Brenten G. Myking 
John P. McMahon 
William H. Whitaker 
Robert O. White 
Israel E. Bonisko 
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Harold A. Hayes, Jr. 
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Donald D. Blue 


Donald P. Kendall, Jr. Henry J. Woessner II 


David L. Mell 
William L. Batchelor 
Donald M. Beck 
Kirt W. Norton 
Frederic D. Feezell 
Arthur J. Barrett 


Bernard W. Giebler 
Frank G. Casserly 
Andrew Hedesh 
William C. Stoll, Jr, 
John B. Berteling 
Eldon H. Railsback 


Thomas J. O’MahoneyGelon H. Doswell 


John S. Flickinger 
Theodore F. Spiker 
Clarence J. Mabry 


James N. Cupp 
Arnold A. Lund 
Henry S. Sabatier 


Maurice C. Goodpas-John J. Conrad 


ture 
Carl E. Fulton 
Peter H. Hahn 
William J. Heepe 
Thomas F. Cave, Jr. 
John F. Ross, Jr. 
Eugene A. Siegel 
Harry C. Olson 
Donald S. Callaham 
Raymond V. Fridrich 
Harold L. Lantz 
Lewis D. Baughman 
Ray D. Horner 
Arthur J. Bachhuber 
Frank R. Stewart, Jr. 
Jack E. Conger 
Oliver T. Koch 
Russell R. Riley 
Elton Mueller 
Hardy Hay 
Alexander D. 

Cereghino 
John H. Papurca 
Mason H. Morse 
James A. Gilchrist 
Lawrence P. Harris 
Lynn H. Stewart 


Joe L. Warren 
John B. Maas, Jr. 
John “E” Hughes 
Paul T. Martin 
Robert W. Teller 
Daniel L. Cummings 
John R. Stack 
Louis R. Smunk 
William F. H. Santel- 
mann 
Bert Davis, Jr. 
Robert W. Nelson 
Hugh J. Irish 
Thomas M. Leineweber 
Thell H. Fisher 
James L. Fawley, Jr. 
Henry Matsinger 
John E. King 
James H. Naylor 
Thomas T. Grady 
William W. Curtis 
Carl O. J. Grussendorf 
Arthur L. Adams 
George P. Wolf, Jr. 
Robert W. Anderson 
Vernon L. Bartram 
Robert B. Neville 


Jr. 
Orin C. Bjornsrud 
Thomas G. Roe 
Marlowe C. Williams 
Wood B. Kyle 
Russell E. Honsowetz 
Ellsworth G. Van 
Orman 
Donald K. Yost 


Frederick R. Payne, Jr. 


Robert W. Rickert 
Howard G. Kirgis 
Arthur R. Stacy 
Lewis W. Walt 
Robert W. Clark 


Edward W. DuRant, Jr. 


John B. Heles 
Joseph O. Butcher 


John J. Wermuth, Jr. 


John F. Dobbin 
Robert H. Richard 
John P. Stafford 


Rivers J. Morrell, Jr. 
Arthur J. Stuart 
Hewitt D. Adams 
Joseph A. Gerath, Jr. 
Thomas A. Culhane, 
Jr. 
Guy G. Narter 
John R. Lirette 
Owen A. Chambers 
Joseph L. Stewart 
Theodore M. Sheffield 
Keith B. McCutcheon 
Austin C. Shofner 
Ronald R. Van 
Stockum 
Robert H. Ruud 
Gregory J. Weissen- 
berger 
Lawrence C. Hays, Jr. 
Charles R. Boyer 
Harry N. Shea 
Parker R. Colmer 


Kirby B. Vick 
Robert T. Knox 
Francis R. Schlesinger 
Edgar F. Carney, Jr. 
Shelton C. Ingle 
Edgar B. Watson 
Robert V. Allen 
Donald W. Sherman 
Merlin R. Olson 
Stanley D. Low 
Robert E. Smith, Jr. 
Eugene W. Kelley 
Roy D. Miller 
William R. Bonner 
Harry D. Clarke 
Benton H. Elliott 
William R. Norton 
Edward G. Kurdziel 
John O. Blackwell 
Reginald R. Myers 
James Leffers 
Vernon H., Broertjes 


Robert M. Patterson 
Richard R. Amerine 
Christian C. Lee 
Kenneth M. Ford 
James W. Love 
Guy W. Comer, Jr. 
Lincoln N. Holdzkom 
Charles F. Widdecke 
Bruno J. Andruska 
John G. Dibble 
Cleland E. Early 
William R. Burgoyne, 
Jr. 
Louis H. Wilson, Jr. 
William M. Watkins, 
Jr. 
William L. Flake 
Vincent J. Gottschalk 
George A. Gililland 
James B. Maguire, Jr. 
William R. Adams 
Bryan B. Mitchell 


Albert L. Jones 
Sam H. Fletcher 
Jacob E. Glick 
James M. Callender 
John E. Williams 
John T. Hill 
Thomas M. Coggins 
Walter Ww. Stege- Walter E. Reynolds, Jr. 

merten George J. DeBell 
Robert C. Armstead Donald B. Otterson 
Herbert D. Raymond,James G. Juett 

Jr. William E. Baugh 
Harold A. Harwood Drew J. Barrett, Jr. 
Murray L. Thompson Willis R. Lucius 
Richard D. Opp, Jr. Harry B. Smith 
Allan H. Ringblom Robert L. Cochran 
Wayne L. Edwards Charles D. Barrett, Jr. 
Robert M. Richards Gerard T. Armitage 
Alton L. Hicks Frank J. Clarke 
Richard A. Glaeser William A. Murphy 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for temporary appointment to the 


Howard F. Stevenson 
George Codrea 
Thomas C. Dutton 
James A. Pounds III 
Robert R. Fairburn 
Robert B. McBroom 
Charles A. Lipot 


Frank Shine James D. Hittle 
Arthur H. Weinberger Neil R. MacIntyre 
Stephen V. Sabol Donald N. Oatis 
Erma A. Wright William J. Piper, Jr. 
John E. Willey Francis H. Cooper 
Carl A. Youngdale Charles W. May 
Robert J. Johnson William W. Lewis 
Douglas E. Reeve Richard A. Beard, Jr. 
James E. Mills Sidney M. Kelly 
William R. Campbell Freeman W. Williams 
George D. Rich William F. Lantz 
Ormond R.Simpson John F. Dunlap 
Henry P. Crowe David W. Silvey 
Kimber H. Boyer John P. Coursey 
Albert Creal Clair W. Shisler 
John G. Bouker William F. Prickett 
Ernest P. Foley Charles J. Quilter 
Thomas W. Brundage, McDonald I. Shuford 
Jr. John J. Gormley 
William F. Hausman William C. Capehart 
Sylvester L. Stephan Edward M. Staab, Jr. 
August L. Vogt Allan Sutter 
Norman J. Anderson Charles L. Granger 
Desmond E. Canavan Peter D. Lambrecht 
Richard C. Nutting William A. Kurtis 


Frederick D. Cortner 
Joseph D. Trompeter 
Kenneth B. Pickle 
George R. Helmer 
Roland E. Carey 
Duncan H. Jewell 
Ernest G. Atkin, Jr. 
Edmund E. Allen 
Donald E. Asbury 
Norman A. Miller, Jr. 
Paul L. Andre, Jr., 
Sherman A. Smith 


Rodney V. Reighard 
Fenwicke W. Holmes 
Winfield S. Haltom, J 
Lewis F. Treleaven 
Royal E. North 
Maurice E. Roach 
James P. Prowell 
Vernon A. Peltzer 
Lewis E. Poggemeyer 
Anthony Caputo 
Robert W. L. Bross 
Robert Q. Grider 


Joe H. McGlothlin, Jr. Vincent R. Kramer 


Charles M. Kunz 
John L. Dexter 

Thomas M, Coles 
Robert R. Baker 


Jack R. Rhoades 
Frank M. Platt, Jr. 
Bruce F. Hillam 
Lonnie D. McCurry 


Warren H. McPherson Alan R. Cason 


Hugh B. Calahan 


Maurice J. Coffey, Jr. 


Ernest R. Hemingway Oscar T. Jensen, Jr. 


John E. Reynolds 
William M. Ritchey 
Joseph F. Quilty, Jr. 
Francis H. Smyth 
Boyd C. McElhany, Jr 


Robert L. Scott 
Carl A. Sachs 
James P. Jacobson 
LaVerne W. Wagner 


.Howard G. Gunter 


grade of lieutenant colonel, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 


George R. Frank 
Michael R. Yunck 
Edwin W. Allard 
John N. McLaughlin 


Warren Morris 

Evans C. Carlson 
Thomas B. Tighe 
Webster R. Hood 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps Reserve for temporary appointment to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel: 


John L. C. McCalla 
Raymund J. Gowan 
John D. Cooper 
Richard L. Blume, Jr. 
Frank E. Hopper 
Thaddeus P. Wojcik 
William L. Bacheler 
Herbert C. Langenfeld 
Robert J. Shelley, Jr. 
Frank C. Drury 
Robert L. Bryson 
Joseph R. Clerou 
Paul H. Groth 


Edward T. Butler 
Merle T. Wetton 
John L. Clark 
Linus N. Hardy 
Robert H. Rankin 
Neal C. Newell 
Kenneth P. Dunkle 
Brooks E. Ewing 
Hewitt A. Snow 
Lyford Hutchins 
John D. Cannon 
Leland C. McAuley 
Alfred M. Nicolas 
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The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps Reserve for temporary appointment to 
th> grade of lieutenant colonel, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 

Edward J. McGee 

Roland Davis 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel for limited duty: 
Thomas H. Dougan Harold R. Jordan 
Emanuel Yalowitz Wilbur R. Barnes 


The following-named officer of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of major: 


Thomas J. Ciszek 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of first lieutenant for limited duty, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law: 

Frederick J. Knack 
Jack V. Canzonieri 
Evieo Ragsdale 


Lynn E. Bath 
Richard O. Ely 
Ralph B. Neal 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate February 25, 1952: 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 

Harry A. McDonald, of Michigan, to be Ad» 
ministrator of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate February 25, 1952: 
MovutTvuaL SECURITY 
W. John Kenney, of California, to be Dep- 
uty Director for Mutual Security, vice Rich- 
ard M. Bissell, Jr., resigned, which was sent 
to the Senate on February 18, 1952. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpbay, FEBRUARY 25, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou eternal God, in whom our 
baffled minds and burdened hearts may 
find strength and sympathy, grant us 
now the counsel of Thy divine wisdom 
and the consolation of Thy understand- 
ing love. 

Give us the assurance of Thy guiding 
and sustaining presence in these days 
which are frequently beset with so many 
anxieties and fears, with difficulties and 
perplexing probiems. 

May our beloved country and all our 
leaders in the affairs of church and state 
be distinguished by that righteousness 
and integrity of character which exalts a 
nation, 

Show us how we may bring a larger 
measure of the blessings of democracy 
and freedom to all mankind and may 
the spirit of good will inspire us to seek 
one another’s welfare. 

In Christ’s name we bring our peti- 
tion. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, February 21, 1952, was read 
and approved. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON FAIR TRADE 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Fair Trade of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may sit during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


THE 


SPIRIT OF CHARLES UNIVERSITY 
STILL LIVES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, de- 
feat but not a fruitless defeat, failure 
but not a futile failure was suffered 4 
years ago by a body of young men who 
made Czechoslovakia’s last gallant stand 
against Communist domination. On 
February 25, 1948, several thousand 
Charles University students marched 
through the streets of Prague to appeal 
to President Benes to save their country 
from the Communists. 

But the police force had already been 
taken over. The gendarmes fired point- 
blank into the youthful crowd. Several 
students were wounded. Police reserves 
in overwhelming numbers were called. 
The rally was broken up. The whole 
state was broken and the iron curtain 
dropped heavily across the country. 
Even the voice of Charles University was 
muffied in its heavy folds. Academic 
freedom was stilled. Ability to speak 
and read the truth was crushed for a 
time, but the spirit of Charles University 
still lives. The college has a 600-year 
tradition of freedom. Charles students 
revolted against the Hapsburg feudalism 
in 1848. They stood against the Nazis 
in 1939. The torch they kindled against 
the Communists in 1948 will burn on. 

Today, on another February 25, the 
students of American colleges, and all 
the people of the United States, feel 
honored to salute once more the spirit 
of Charles University. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I find 
it necessary to return to my home to at- 
tend a funeral service. I ask unanimous 
consent that I be excused from the ses- 
sions of the House on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday of this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES UNIVERSITY, PRAGUE, CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 


February 25 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? , 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a new, hand-picked student body at 
Charles University in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The faculty of this great, 600-year-old 
university has been completely “re- 
educated.” 

The.“reactionary” textbooks which 
were used under the democratic govern- 
ments of the Masaryks and of Eduard 
Benes have been completely rewritten. 

All of this has been done since Febru- 
ary 25, 1948—an anniversary which is be- 
ing celebrated today by students 
throughout the world who are still free 
to think for themselves, to question after 
truth, and to speak out against tyranny 
and injustice. 

Today, there are no “disturbances” 
in Prague. The new crop of students 
at Charles University, bound by the in- 
tellectual strait-jacket which has been 
forced upon them by Soviet conquerors, 
are no longer able to voice their objec- 
tions or to state their convictions. 

Four years ago, intellectual freedom 
was brutally destroyed in Czechoslo- 
vakia, On February 25, 1948, 70 percent 
of the students of Charles University 
started to march to Hradcany Castle to 
ask President Benes to stand firm 
against the Communists and to reiterate 
their belief in democracy. 

Those 7,000 students never saw Presi- 
dent Benes. The bullets and rifle butts 
of the Communist police dispersed the 
rally before it had achieved its goal, 
while the students were still singing the 
Czech national anthem. A few hours 
later, the Communists seized control of 
the government and the iron curtain 
fell between Czechoslovakia and the 
world of freedom. 

It is because I have spent many years 
of my life as a student and as a teacher 
that I remind my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives that February 25 is a 
date we must never forget. My own 
university, the University of Missouri, 
is a young institution compared with 
Charles University in Prague. But our 
students and our faculty share the con- 
victions of those heroic young people of 
Czechoslovakia who spoke up for free- 
dom 4 years ago. 

We, too, believe that education must 
be free to search after truth. We, too, 
believe that the mind of youth, every- 
where in the world, must be free to 
question and free to criticize. We will 
uphold these beliefs until intellectual 
freedom is reborn at Charles University. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken this time to call the attention of 
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the Members to this fact: Tomorrow, of 
course, we begin debate on the universal 
military training bill. I imagine there 
are a good many Members who find 
themselves in some conflict as to what 
they are going to do. They want to 
vote for preparedness, but on the other 
hand they may not like the bill that has 
keen presented. I have asked for a spe- 
cial order for 1 hour this afternoon, 
I have a suggestion which I would like to 
advance, which I think may have some 
bearing on the way some Members will 
vote. I mention it at this time to ask 
the Members to give some consideration 
to it. 

I hope it may be more acceptable than 
the bill which we will begin to debate 
tomorrow. 


BLUE RIDGE PARKWAY 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday last, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CHaTHAM] asked for im- 
mediate consideration of the joint reso- 
lution—House Joint Resolution 387. The 
resolution was considered at that time 
and passed without a record vote. The 
purpose of this resolution was to change 
the name of the Blue Ridge Parkway 
throughout North Carolina, Virginia, 
and Tennessee to that of the Robert L. 
Doughton Parkway. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the honor to rep- 
resent the district in Virginia which joins 
that of my distinguished friend from the 
Ninth District of North Carolina, Hon. 
Rosert L. DoucHTon. I have the great- 
est’ esteem and love for him as do the 
people of my district, but yet my people 
along with Mr. Doucurton feel it would 
be indeed a mistake to change the name 
of this historic parkway to that of any 
individual. If it had to be changed to 
the name of any individual, my first 
choice would certainly be that of our able 
colleague, Hon. Rosert L. DOUGHTON. 
Mr. Dovucuton, himself, spoke against 
the resolution. He stated that it was a 
mistake and requested that the resolu- 
tion be withdrawn. We rarely ever find 
him in error in whatever he says cn the 
floor of the House. I have to concur 
with him in the statement that he made, 
which you will find in the Recorp of 
Thursday last. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall follow this matter 
up with the Senators from Virginia with 
the request that they oppose it in’ the 
other body. I am informed by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DovucutTon] that he has already stated 
to them that it would be his desire to 
put it aside during this session. 

The Blue Ridge Parkway is famous 
and is a great pride of all Virginians 
and we believe the same would apply to 
North Carolinians. I sincerely believe 
that to change the name of this parkway 
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traversing the famous mountain range 
would be an everlasting mistake. My 
judgment is backed by a large number 
of telegrams and letters from mayors, 
chambers of commerce, individuals, and 
the press, not only throughout my dis- 
trict but, particularly, throughout that 
part of Virginia traversed by the park- 
way. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Wednesday, the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Construction was in session in room 
B-23, and failed to get the bell on the 
roll call. .I ask unanimous consent that 
the Recorp show the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Davis], the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Furco.o], and 
I were in that committee and did not 
hear the bell and for that reason we were 
absent from the Chamber. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to confirm what the chairman 
of my subcommittee has just said and 
express my appreciation to him for say- 
ing it. I want to state if I had been here, 
consistent with my vote, I would have 
opposed the motion to table the resolu- 
tion, and would have voted for the reso- 
lution. 


FREEDOM’S FOUNDATION 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include a news story from 
the Oskaloosa (Iowa) Herald. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. LeCompte addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


CHICKENS WILL COME HOME TO ROOST 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked the unanimous consent of this 
body to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the column of Arthur Krock, one 
of the outstanding news writers of the 
Nation which was published on the edi- 
torial page of the New York Times under 
date of February 22, 1952. The article 
is entitled “In the Nation,” with a sub- 
head which says “Proving that chickens 
will come home to roost.” 
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Mr. Krock opened his column by say- 
ing: 

The action of the House of Representatives 
yesterday, directing the Secretary of State 
fully to inform it whether the President made 
any secret commitment to Prime Minister 
Churchill in Washington recently touching 
the dispatch of more American troops to 
foreign areas, was the consequence of four 
principal causes—one embedded in the Con- 
stitution, two in acts of the Truman ad- 
ministration, and one supplied by Prime 
Minister Churchill. 


He points out where in the three first 
instances the administration has not 
played fair with the people and with 
Congress and indicates that their chick- 
ens are now coming home to roost. 

There has been some opposition com- 
ment editorially, based upon the theory 
that the resolution asked for full infor- 
mation on the conversations between Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Churchill. This, of 
course, was not the purpose or the direc- 
tive of the resolution. The resolution 
merely asked for a report on whether or 
not they had actually entered into any 
agreements which would involve the 
sending of our troops into any area in 
which we are not already committed. 

People of the NATO countries were 
given a complete report last Friday on 
the agreements covering their involve- 
ments—is it asking too much that the 


American people be given the same con- 
sideration? 


CENTENNIAL OF JOHN HOWARD PAYNE 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimecus consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, everyone 
will recall that some time ago I offered 
a resolution commemorating the centen- 
nial of John Howard Payne, who wrote 
Home Sweet Home. 

Last week I suddenly had an opportu- 
nity of seeing the President about it. I 
made every effort to talk to Members of 
the House and of the other body who 
were placed on the commission, but was 
unable to do so in time, except with Sen- 
ator Benton. Senator Benton and I 
waited upon the President. We had a 
very delightful few moments with him. 
We found him very enthusiastic about 
Mr. Payne. He told us there were a num- 
ber of postmasters, one in Dallas and I 
think one in San Francisco, who were 
named John Howard Payne. He ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to get things 
moving, and to really carry through with 
some simple but heartful programs. On 
that subcommittee were appointed Sen- 
ator Benton, Mr. Leo Weidenthal, of 
Cleveland, who was the inspiration for 
the resolution and myself, to unify the 
efforts to do honor to this musician, art- 
ist, actor, playwright who finished his 
life representing his country in Tunis, 
Africa, John Howard Payne. 
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SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
minutes today, following any special 


orders heretofore entered. 
LENTEN SERVICES FOR THE CAPITOL 


BY THE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE 
REFORMATION 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, tc revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include certain pro- 
grams. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Hacen addressed the House. H 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


UNFAIR INDUCEMENTS TO INDUSTRY 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Ruoves addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 2 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
be permitted to sit during the session of 
the House this afternoon during general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


THE BRAVE PEOPLE OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
brave people of Czechoslovakia lost their 
independence to the Communists 4 years 
ago today. Less than a decade earlier 
the republic had been overrun by the 
Nazis. The freedom that was restored 
as a result of World War II was short 
lived, indeed. 

Americans have a warm spot in their 
hearts for the people of Czechoslovakia. 
The republic was born following World 
War I. The elder Dr. Masaryk, a true 
friend of America, and a group of his 
compatriots drew up plans for the new 
republic on this side of the Atlantic 
Ocean. President Benes also was long a 
friend of this country, as was the young- 
er Dr. Masaryk, who reached such an 
untimely end by foul play just a few 
years ago. 

The brave people of Czechoslovakia 
have suffered much. But their hearts 
throb with a deep love of liberty. Free- 
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dom can be pilloried. Freedom can be 
drugged. But in the long run freedom 
will not die. 

The people of Czechoslovakia, among 
all the people of the Western World, 
stand high in their love of freedom. Free 
people get about the kind of government 
that they deserve. That is an axiom of 
political science the truth of which has 
been demonstrated many times. But a 
people who have been deprived of their 
liberty by aggression are hardly in a posi- 
tion to say what kind of government they 
prefer. Totalitarian balloting is a farce. 
We all know that. With machine guns 
pointed at the back of one’s neck one can 
hardly be expected to resist. The heart 
may be anxious and the mind may be 
willing, but the power is not there. 

Totalitarian aggressors essentially are 
bullies. What the Second World War 
showed was that, once the power of the 
bully is taken away, behind the facade of 
bravado is the cringing cowardice of the 
weakling. The Nazis could not survive 
in a world of fair play and equal power. 
Neither will the Communist aggressors. 

In the long run there is no force so 
strong as free nations aroused. That 
thought was expressed by our own re- 
vered President Wilson. Woodrow Wil- 
son, in a very real sense, was godfather 
at the birth of the Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic. Vindication, when it comes, will be 
sweet. The Czech people, once they are 
relieved of their shackles will arise as 
only a free people can arise. They will 
regain their freedom, and let us hope 
and pray they will regain it in the near 
future. 


— EEE 
TELEVISING OF COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to propound a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, several days ago the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities called a 
meeting to be held in Detroit and, I un- 
derstand, voted to have those hearings 
televised. 

I now understand that the televising 
of the hearings has been canceled. I 
understand further that the Speaker, in 
whom we all have great confidence, has 
taken the position he has the authority 
under the rules of the House to call off 
the televising of the hearings. 

I also understand that the Speaker 
justifies his decision on the ground that 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties operates under the general rules of 
the House, which of course is true. The 
general rules of the House give the 
Speaker the right or privilege of passing 
upon television, radio, or anything 
photographic, as far as the House is 
concerned. But I question, Mr. Speaker, 
whether this authority would apply to a 
hearing held in Detroit. 

I call the Speaker’s attention to the 
fact that under section 319, Secrecy of 
Committee Procedure, there is the fol- 
lowing quotation: 

It is for the committee to determine, in 
its discretion, whether the proceedings of 
the committee shall be open or not. 


February 25 


From that provision under section 319 
it is clearly implied that the committee 
shall be the judge of what publicity it 
might desire. Furthermore, in my opin- 
ion, it is more of an authority than the 
Speaker could assume under the gen- 
eral rules of the House. 

I note also under the rule, under 
which, as I understand it, the order to 
prevent the Detroit television was given, 
it is stated that— 

The rules of the House are hereby made 


the rules of its standing committees so far 
as applicable. 


I believe it would be stretching au- 
thority considerably to say that because 
of this rule the Speaker has the right to 
interpose his own power over a commit- 
tee as to its own publicity. It could, I 
am free to admit, be well argued that 
the chairman of the committee acting 
as head might have the authority. 

May I also call attention that televi- 
sion was used by the subcommittee in- 
vestigating the tax scandals; the Mad- 
den select committee investigating the 
atrocities relative to the Katyn mas- 
sacre; the Hébert subcommittee inves- 
tigating armed services procurements, 
and the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee itself in investigating the Reds 
in Hollywood. In the Senate there has 
been the Kefauver committee, the 
Atomic Energy Committee, the District 
of Columbia Committee, and the Russell 
committee. All those decisions to tele- 
vise were made by the committees them- 
selves. 

Mr. Speaker, for clarification of the 
rules and so that we may understand 
what may be expected from now on, I 
submit my parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to be heard. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can- 
not be heard on the parliamentary in- 
quiry of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to answer his parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, as 
always, has been kind enough to inform 
the Chair that he was going to submit 
this parliamentary inquiry. 

It is true that some committees and 
some subcommittees of the House have 
begun the practice of having their hear- 
ings and their meetings televised; but in 
each and every instance when the Chair 
has called attention to the fact that he 
Gid not think the rules of the House 
authorized this, each and every chair- 
man of a committee or subcommittee has 
ceased doing so at that moment, as far 
as the Chair understands at this time. 

The Chair is operating under the rules 
of the House. One of the rules reads as 
follows: 

The rules of the House are hereby made 
the rules of its standing committees so far as 
applicable. 


There is no authority, and as far as 
the Chair knows, there is no rule grant- 
ing the privilege of television of the 
House of Representatives, and the Chair 
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interprets that as applying to these com- 
mittees or subcommittees, whether they 
sit in Washington or elsewhere. As the 
gentleman from Massachusetts says, the 
Chair, whoever is the Speaker, has con- 
trol of this end of the Capitol and the 
House Office Buildings. There being no 
rule with reference to television or radio, 
the Chair interprets that the rules of the 
House shall apply to the committees 
whether they sit in Washington or out- 
side of Washington. The Chair might 
indulge in a slight amount of histrionics 
in saying that if committees all wanted 
to be televised, and they were not al- 
lowed to be televised under the rules of 
the House in the Capitol or in the House 
Office Buildings, why they would prob- 
ably move out of town and think that 
they would escape the rule, or make a 
rule in that fashion. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate that this is a twi- 
light zone which has not been clearly 
defined as to just what authority the 
Speaker might have, and I think we 
should at the earliest possible moment, 
have some definite rule established. I 
want to say, too, in fairness to the Speak- 
er that there have been instances—riot 
this particular one—that called for his 
disapproval of broadcasting. In other 
words the decision did not come just 
upon the Detroit broadcast. 

The SPEAKER. In every instance the 
Chair has held exactly like he has re- 
garding this proposed hearing in Detroit. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
think television and broadcasting is here 
to stay and will probably increase in 
popularity as the days go by. For that 
reason we should have revision of the 
rules to define authority. 

The SPEAKER. If the House adopts 
a@ rule, the Chair will abide by and en- 
force it, like he does all of the rules of 
the House of Representaitves. 

.Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. In order to do that we 
would have to amend the ru'es of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. RANKI?I. The Chair was simply 
calling attention to the rules of the 
House which do not permit this tele- 
vision in the House of Representatives 
or in any committee of the House of 
Representatives, and the Chair is en- 
tirely right about that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, it 
is not quite as clear as all that. 

Mr. RANKIN. I hope the rule will 
never be changed, myself. 


ROBERT L. DOUGHTON PARKWAY 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
join my colleague the gentleman from 
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Virginia [Mr. STANLEY] in opposing the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 387) chang- 
ing the name of the Blue Ridge Parkway 
to the Robert L. Doughton Parkway. 

First, I desire to say there is no Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
whom I hold in higher esteem than I 
do Mr. Dovcuton, of North Carolina, 
Mr. Dovcuron is one of the most capable, 
hard-working, conscientious, and able 
Members of our body. He has done a 
great work for the people of our coun- 
try. He has performed a great service 
in helping secure the Blue Ridge Park- 
way, that great scenic drive which trav- 
erses nearly 500 miles through the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. 

Then, too, I am happy to state that 
our colleague, Mr. Dovucurton, himself, 
opposes this resolution, believing that the 
parkway has the appropriate name at 
present, and I commend him for his un- 
selfish stand on this matter. Our oppo- 
sition to changing the name of the park- 
way is not intended as a reflection upon 
Mr. DovucurTon in the least. 

The Blue Ridge Parkway, which trav- 
erses the Blue Ridge Mountains from 
the Shenandoah National Park in Vir- 
ginia to the Great Smoky Mountains in 
North Carolina and Tennessee, is most 
appropriately named. It is in reality a 
great boulevard, and one of the most 
scenic drives in our country. It is known 
far and wide as the Blue Ridge Parkway 
because of its location, and will be re- 
membered as such as long as our country 
exists. I oppose the changing of the 
name of this great parkway, which is 
now one of the most beautiful scenic 
motor routes in the world, and trust that 
the Senate will defeat House Joint Reso- 
lution 387. 


ALIENS ENTERING OR REMAINING IN THE 
UNITED STATES ILLEGALLY 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 529 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

‘ The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
Ows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1851) to assist in pre- 
venting aliens from entering or remaining 
in the United States illegally. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and continued not to exceed 2 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the Dill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, for 
several years I have been warning of the 
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growth of a Soviet beachhead in the 
Western Hemisphere right under our 
noses in Guatemala. 

I have particularly warned our friend- 
ly Latin American neighbors, Latin 
American states who want us to remain 
good neighbors as Franklin Roosevelt 
made us good neighbors, of the misun- 
derstandings as to Latin American in- 
tentions towards the United States which 
can be engendered by this Guatemalan 
cancer. 

Now, new confirmation comes from 
irreproachable independent sources that 
this Guatemalan penetration by the Sov- 
iets has reached the point that Guate- 
mala is now truly a Soviet Guatemala. 
We of the United States have to recog- 
nize that we have a full-fledged Soviet 
beachhead on our flank—and that the 
Latin American nations which are 
friendly to the United States have a full 
ee Soviet beachhead on their flank 


I ask permission to introduce into 
the Recorp five articles on this subject 
by independent American journalists. 
Three of them are by Mr. Ludwell Den- 
ny, of the Scripps-Howard Press, who 
has been known to us in Washington 
for many years. Another is by Mr. Dun- 
can Aikman, of the Washington Post, 
both have recently returned from Gua- 
temala. These articles have been widely 
syndicated throughout the United States. 
They have sunk deep into the aware- 
ness of the American people. 

The other article is from Time of last 
week, describing the arrival from Mos- 
cow of one Victor Gutierriez, bearing 
anti-American orders from Moscow to 
the party organizations in Guatemala. 
This, too, has had the widest circulation 


‘in the United States. 


Iam urging every Member of Congress 
to read these articles and understand 
their deep significance. We now have a 
Soviet beachead on this side of the At- 
lantic and on this side of the Pacific. I 
beg our Latin American friends, to whom 
we want to remain friends—our Latin 
American neighbors, to whom we want 
to remain good neighbors—to under- 
stand the significance to them of the fact 
that we are fully aware of this danger 
in Guatemala and thai in good neighbor- 
liness we hope they will understand and 
help us eliminate this Soviet danger. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include in my remarks the articles to 
which I have referred. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

(The articles referred to are as 
follows:) 

[From the Washington Daily News of 
February 13, 1952] 
MaRRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE—COMMUNIST 
CLIQUE RUNS GUATEMALA 
(By Ludwell Denny) 

GuaTeMata Crry, February 4.—Reds run 
Guatemala, tho the people are not Commun- 
ist and the government is more nationalist 
than Stanlinist. This is made possible by a 
marriage of convenience between Moscow 
and the local nationalist boss, ex-President 
Juan Jose Arevalo. 
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The unnatural alliance is based on hatred 
of the United States. Like the German 
Nazis in the days of Hitler-Stalin partner- 
ship, Guatemalan national socialists think 
they can use Stalin and then dump him when 
no longer needed. Maybe. Meanwhile a 
handful of Reds—1,500 at most—call the tune 
for a nation of 3,700,000. 

President Jacobo Arbenz apparently is not 
a Communist. He is the weak and uncom- 
fortable puppet of Arevalo. 

Arevalo is a former idealistic college pro- 
fessor gone wrong. He taught in Argentina, 
flirted with Peronism, and got the personal 
power itch when he returned to Guatemala 
to establish “spiritual socialism” after the 
reactionary dictatorship of Jorge Ubico. He 
aims to unite and rule Central America and 
the Caribbean against the United States— 
in the name of democracy, of course. 

Though the Communist Party is illegal 
under the constitution, it operates openly 
with government protection and acts as host 
to Red “world” conferences. The govern- 
ment-controlled press is pro-Russian and 
anti-American. Anti-Soviet editors are in- 
timidated, and anti-Communist organiza- 
tions and demonstrations are discouraged by 
the Government. 

The most prominent Communists are Jose 
Manuel Fortunay, secretary-general of the 
party and editor of its newspaper, Octubre, 
and Victor Manuel Gutierrez, head of the 
Confederation of Labor, which is affiliated 
with the Red International. Gutierrez re- 
turned last month from Moscow. 

The loudest fellow traveler is Roberto Al- 
varado Fuentes, president of congress—and 
as such constitutional successor to the presi- 
dent of the Republic if the latter dies or is 
incapacitated. Fuentes attended the Soviet 
peace conference in Vienna. 


MEDIOCRITIES 


All three of these men are mediocre. Be- 
fore any important Communist move, an 
abler Stalin agent usually arrives from Cuba, 
France, or Mexico—often the chief of the 
Latin-American Red Labor Federation, Vin- 
cente Lombardo Toledano. Russians so far 
have kept their own identity secret. 

While Communist membership is small, its 
power is great. This is achieved not only 
through the tie-up with supernationalists, 
but also by— 

Superior organization, rigid discipline, and 
experienced Moscow direction. 

Capture of the trade-union movement. 

Bribery of key officials and officers. 

Threats of assassination and other terror- 
ism. 
Exploiting public suspicion of alleged 
United States imperialism, and hatred of 
Yankee monopoly capital—meaning the 
United Fruit Co., the International Railways 
of Central America, Pan-American Air Lines, 
Electric Bond and Share, and various Ameri- 
can insurance companies. The United States, 
as arch-enemy, has replaced Britain, with 
which Guatemala has an old quarrel over 
British Honduras. 

Non-Communist forces are largely unor- 
ganized and temporarily impotent. This is 
due to fear, ignorance, indifference, internal 
rivalries, and a national inferiority complex. 

About 70 percent of the population is illit- 
erate. The remainder is politically imma- 
ture. Nearly two-thirds of the people are 
Indians, who do not speak the country’s 
language. They live in unfriendly moun- 
tains, growing a little corn, following their 
ancient customs, worshiping the pagan gods 
of their Mayan ancestors. 

They never heard of Washington, much 
less Moscow. Guatemala City is an alien 
capital of mixed-breeds and whites, whose 
political plots do not interest the Indian— 
as long as he is let alone. Perhaps some 
day this unknown and unknowing Indian 


Guatemala will erupt in terrible fury like its 
smouldering volcanoes, but not yet. 
ANTIFOREIGN 

The inferiority complex of the mixed- 
blood minority is the basis of general anti- 
foreign feeling. Moreover, foreign capital 
is associated in the public mind with the 
long and cruel dictatorship of Jorge Ubico. 
There is no love for Russia. But Russia 
seems far away, while the United States is 
near—a foreign power to hate. 

Of course there are anti-Communist 
groups, even though they are not effective 
so far. These include the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Army, the planters and mer- 
chants, and the foreign corporations, 

Though the country is Catholic in name, 
it has been anticlerical for a century. There 
are only 140 priests, half of them foreign. 
Many churches never see a priest. The per- 
centage of religious marriages runs as low 
as 2 percent. Last summer there was a spon- 
taneous successful demonstration against 
a Communist replacing a nun as head of an 
orphanage. But in general the small Cath- 
olic hierarchy is on the defensive, neither 
anxious nor able to challenge Red power 
here. 

The army by nature is non-Communist. 
Eventually it probably will overthrow a Red 
or fellow traveler regime—unless it waits 
until Stalin has taken it from within. 

Coffee planters, merchants, and bankers 
dislike the leftist government. But they lack 
the intelligence and courage to curb its ex- 
cesses. Most of them have “a tomorrow” 
temperament, and are too individualistic to 
act together. 

FEAR 


They fear opposition would bring financial 
reprisals—or assassination. 

This fear of murder is the main cause of 
lack of effective challenge to Stalinism not 
only outside the government but also inside. 
Responsible persons close to the situation 
think President Arbenz is trying to wiggle 
out of Red control, but is moving cautiously 
for fear of assassination. 

If Arbenz dies suddenly—it is reported and 
Genied that he has an incurable disease— the 
Stalin-Arevalo alliance may break over choice 
of a successor. Already there is a struggle 
over the Reds’ effort to reelect in March their 
stooge, Fuentes, as President of Congress 
and thus constitutional successor to Arbenz 
in case of death. 

[From the Washington Daily News of 
February 14, 1952] 


EcoNOMIC SUICIDE IN GUATEMALA—REDS OUT 
To WrEck UNITED Fruit Co. 
(By Ludwell Denny) 

GUATEMALA CITY, February 4—The Reds 
behind the ultranationalist government here 
are trying to destroy foreign capital in the 
strategic Central American region. 

They have picked the United Fruit Co. 
as their main target. If they can wreck the 
oldest, largest and best-established corpora- 
tion, others should fall easily. 

Nothing so old-fashioned as expropriation 
with compensation is contemplated. They 
don’t intend to pay. And neither the Com- 
munists, nor this anti-American regime 
which is so friendly to them, could operate 
the complex banana plantations and essen- 
tial scientific, transport and marketing or- 
ganizations. 

The idea simply is to get everything pos- 
sible out of the company and then kill it, 
Of course, that is like killing the goose that 
lays the golden egg. But the extreme na- 
tionalists are too full of hatred for what 
they call Yankee imperialism to think of 
the welfare of their country. As for the 
ae the more destruction and chaos the 

tter. 
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ECONOMIC PARALYSIS 


Much of Guatemala’s prosperity flows 
from the $200,000,000 of United States pri- 
vate capital invested here. If United Fruit 
and other foreign companies are forced to 
withdraw from the country, national rev- 
enues will fall, unemployment will rise, and 
there will be economic paralysis. 

That could rob the regime of its two chief 
assets—money to keep the army content 
and a foreign capitalist scapegoat to ap- 
pease the public. But it might have the 
opposite effect. 

If direct intervention by Washington were 
involved—other than through international 
organizations—that could easily drive Gua- 
temala and other Latin American countries 
closer to Stalin. Or if United Fruit ap- 
peared to run from communism instead of 
fight it, Honduras and Costa Rica might be 
encouraged to copy Guatemala’s madness, 


EVERYBODY LOSES 


As long as the conflict continues, every- 
body loses except Stalin, who profits by the 
weakness of others. It weakens not only 
Guatemala and United Fruit, but also the 
United States—which in this world crisis 
needs stability and security in this strategic 
area. 

Whatever the mistakes of United Fruit 
in the early days of banana dictatorships, in 
recent years the company has shown states- 
manship. On its own initiative it has revised 
its contracts greatly to the benefit of Hon- 
duras and Costa Rica, and has tried to do the 
same in Guatemala. 

In this country its wage rates are three 
times as high as those of native employers. 
On top of that it provides many of its em- 
ployees with free hospitals, free schools, free 
homes with utilities and gardens, and below- 
cost groceries and other essentials. 


NO APPEAL 


Despite this, United Fruit—and its partly 
owned railway subsidiary—is the victim here 
of arbitrary, discriminatory, and confisca- 
tory labor laws and regulations. These are 
administered by partisan labor tribunals 
from which there is no appeal to the Su- 
preme Court or the Constitution. 

The crux of the present dispute is whether 
the company has the right to cease opera- 
tions in its storm-destroyed western planta- 
ticn and disease-infected eastern plantation, 
until it can get a fair contract and condi- 
tions to justify new investment. About $30,- 
000,000 is required to restore the original 
$60,000,000 properties. 

The Guatemalan Government insists the 
company has no legal right to cease opera- 
tions or delay new investment, that it owes 
half a millicn in back wages, and that it is 
liable retroactively for 25 years’ severance pay 
which would bankrupt the company. No 
profit was made by the company here last 
year. Currently, it is losing $1,000,000 a 
month just to hold on. 


ONE-FOURTH BUDGET 


If United Fruit is driven out of Guatemala, 
the country will lose about $15,000,000 a year 
in payrolls, taxes, and other income. That is 
about a fourth of the national budget and 
nearly a fifth of the national gross product. 
Upward of 20,000 workers would lose their 
jobs on the plantations, railway, and docks, 
and another 20,000 would be indirectly af- 
fected—inciuding families, a total of about 
150,000 people. 

Such is the tragedy of Guatemala. One of 
the richest lands in the world potentially, it 
requires United States capital and leadership 
to eradicate poverty and disease and illit- 
eracy. Yet it is dominated by anti-American 
nationalist fanatics, who think they can play 
with Stalin without destroying themselves 
and their country. 
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[From the Washington Daily News of 
February 15, 1952] 

CENTRAL AMERICA RICH FIELD FoR REDS 
(By Ludwell Denny) 

San Jose, Costa Rica, February 3.—Stalin 
is extending his activities from Guatemala 
southward to the Panama Canal. 

His potential is large. In most Central 
American countries Soviet influence is more 
potent than appears from limited member- 
ship of the Communist Party. 

Instead of aiming at open political control, 
which is impossible at this stage, the object 
is to— 

Exploit anti-American feeling. 

Use the extreme nationalist and national- 
socialist movements. 

Organize Red trade unions. 

Create maximum political confusion, social 
unrest, and economic chaos. 


FERTILE FIELD 


Central America is a rich field for such 
Red operations. Most of the countries have 
low living standards, high illiteracy rates, 
political instability, and acute susp:cion of 
alleged Yankee “imperialism.” They have 
known more dictatorship than democracy. 
Nationalism is almost a mania. 

Panama is an example of Communist abil- 
ity to create chaos. For more than 3 months 
Reds have managed to string out and ex- 


plode into mass riots what started out to bs ~ 


relatively harmless student demonstrations. 
In the current presidential campaign the 
small Communist Party is less important 
than disguised Red activities in other parties. 


BORING IN 


Unable to make a deal with the dominant 
Nationalist group and its presidential can- 
didate, Col. Jose Antonio Remon, who con- 
trols the military, the Reds are boring within 
the main coalition of opposition groups 
headed by Roberto Chiari. 

Here in Costa Rica, adjoining Panama, 
there is a larger Communist Party. Count- 
ing fellow travelers, Reds number between 
8 and 10 percent of the politically conscious 
population. They have an able leader in 
Manuel Mora. 

Costa Rican Reds are underground. They 
publish a clandestine weekly paper. Their 
labor organizations have changed names to 
“independent” unions, but the leadership 
remains the same. 

To get political power here, they must 
make a deal with a nationalist-socialist re- 
gime as in Guatemala. President Otilio 
Ulate Blanco, a Democratic publisher, is ef- 
fectively anti-Communist. But he will not 
succeed himself, and party maneuvers are 
now begining for the election 18 months 
hence. 

NEXT PRESIDENT 


Jose Figueres, who ruled the country 
through a junta regime after the 1948 revo- 
lution, probably will be the next President. 

Because he is a radical and a close friend 
of the Guatemalan political boss, Arevalo, 
who has given the Reds a free hand there, 
many persons here fear that Costa Rica un- 
der Figueres would go the way of Guatemala. 
He denies this. 

In an interview with th‘s correspondent, 
he stressed these differences: 

Unlike Arevalo, he knows the United States 
well and is not anti-American. 

INDIVIDUALISTIC 

Costa Ricans have a higher cultural and 
literacy level than other Central American 
states, are more individualistic, and have no 
army. They are familiar with the Russian 
record and don’t like it. 

While he was in power Figueres national- 
ized banks and tried to nationalize proper- 
ties of the (American) Electric Bond & Share 
Corp. He says he favors fair cor pensation. 
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Whether Figueres will or will not go fur- 
ther left is anybody’s guess. 

Honduras, more dependent on United 
Fruit than any other country has no out- 
standing nationalist-socialist leader like 
Costa Rica and Guatemala and no military 
strong man like Panama. President Juan 
Manuel Galvez is a popular, democratically 
minded man. He likes the United States 
and deals fairly with American cay; ital which 
is developing his country. 


DECEPTIVE CALM 


But the Honduras calm is deceptive. It is 
fr itful for Stalin for two reasons. 

One is the extreme backwardness of the 
country. The people are wretchedly poor, 
two-thirds are illiterate, and social morals 
are low. Though the country is nominally 
Catholic, there are less than 100 priests for 
1,250,000 people. 

The political danger is not in the Com- 
munist Party membership of a few hun- 
dred, but among “innocents” or fellow trav- 
elers in the strong so-called Liberal Party. 

If Stalin continues to strengthen his hold 
on neighboring Guatemala, it probably will 
not be long before the danger flares up in 
Honduras. 


[From the Washington Post of February 
17, 1952] 


RED FRONT TIGHTENS GRIP ON GUATEMALA 
(By Duncan Aikman) 


(Mr. Aikman, a newspaper and magazine 
writer, has traveled extensively in South 
America and is the author of a book on inter- 
American relations, The All-American 
Front.) 


Guatemala, Central America’s most popu- 
lous republic, has been developing for several 
years as Soviet communism’s prize outpost in 
the Western Hemisphere. Communist pen- 
etration and Communist cortrol of politics 
and government policies still appear to be 
getting worse rather than better. 

Yet a deep-end plunge into communism 
could do Guatemala’s economy as much dam- 
age as Premier Mossadegh’s expropriation of 
British oil interests has done to Iran. 

How Guatemala has come so near that 
leap—and what can be done about it—are 
questions which are puzzling United States 
policy-makers as well as plenty of Guate- 
malans. 

The background of Communist success is a 
clutter of longstanding social and economic 
difficulties, worse than in some republics but 
in no way abnormal by Latin American 
standards. 

Guatemala is about the size of Pennsyl- 
vania, with a population of about 3,500,000, 
mostly Indian peasants on the land. They 
were in virtual peonage during the Spanish 
colonial centuries. After independence in 
1839, the exploitation went on practically 
unchanged under a succession of military 
dictators. 

Between 1930 and 1944 a dictator named 
Jorge Ubico made a few improvements. He 
built highways, a few schools in the hinter- 
land and enough housing projects in the 
larger towns to show that civilized living 
conditions were possible for labor groups. 

Otherwise, Ubico ruled through police ter- 
ror. Toward the end he proscribed all critics 
of the regime as public enemies, especially 
would-be labor organizers. So when Ubico 
was thrown out in an ostensibly democratic 
revolution late in 1944, underground labor 
groups took a lead in organizing the new 
situation. 

A large number of exiles soon filtered back 
from Mexico and other Latin American Re- 
publics, where they had been affiliated with 
Mexican labor leader Vicente Lombardo Tole- 
dano’s pro-Communist Latin American Con- 
federation of Labor (CATL). They were 
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joined by numerous agents of the Soviet em- 
bassy in Mexico City, and within a few 
months the newcomers were substantially in 
control of the young Guatemalan labor move- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, an exiled university professor, 
Juan Jose Arevalo, had returned from 
Buenos Aires, where he had picked up quite 
a few ideas of aggressive nationalism and 
government economic controls from the 
Peron regime. 

The new elements running the government 
made Arevalo head of a three-man junta 
administering affairs provisionally, and in 
1946 brought about his election as president. 

In 1946, too, a new constitution was adopt- 
ed. Among other innovations, it established 
labor courts with powers in a broad fieki of 
jurisdiction roughly equivalent to those of 
the Republic’s civil courts. The Communist- 
front politicians quickly took over the labor 
courts’ key posts. 

Arevalo, no Communist in personal beliefs, 
proved easy prey for the “front” politicos for 
several reasons. He refused to suppress Com- 
munist propaganda because he believed that 
after centuries of repression, Guatemala 
needed an ideal civil liberties regime. He 
favored extreme economic regulation meas- 
ures as a means of lifting a peonage economy 
by its bootstraps. He was also an intense 
sentimental nationalist. 

Arevalo saw that Gutemala’s second larg- 
est export crop, bananas—coffee is still big- 
ger—was controlled by a foreign corporation, 
the United Fruit Co.; that its power was 
furnished by the Electric Bond and Share 
interests, and that its railroads were owned 
by a British-American combine in which 
United Fruit was prominent. He agreed with 
his pro-Communist advisers that this was 
“Yanqui imperialism” and that something 
ought to be done about it. 

So, while the leftist press roared constantly 
against foreign ownership of the country’s 
resources, the fruit company began to be 
subjected to an endless series of Pinpricks. 
Its taxes, export operations, and labor 
policies became subjects for chronic investi- 
gation. Strikes became the order of the day 
on its plantations and docks, with the cer- 
tainty that the labor courts would always 
find for the strikers. 

UFC weathered these difficulties in fairly 
good order to the end of the Arevalo admin- 
istration last March and down through the 
first 6 months of the term of his successor, 
President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman. Then 
last September a violent Pacific storm deso- 
lated 10,000 acres of banana trees on the 
company’s Tiquisate plantations. Since 
then the Tiquisate labor force of nearly 
4,000 has been laid off pending agreements 
with the Government to start a $10,000,000 
rehabilitation program for the property. 

The Government’s attitude toward this 
project was revealed in a decision of a labor 
appeals court early in January. It ordered 
the company to pay back wages of approxi- 
mately $645,C00, plus indemnities, to its 
Tiquisate workers, and placed an export em- 
bargo on Tiquisate products until the award 
is paid. The case is now on its way to the 
Guatemala Supreme Court, with little hope, 
however, that the labor tribunal’s judgment 
will be reversed. 

UFC’s troubles, however, are by no means a 
lone example of pressure from the Com- 
munist politicos to starve out foreign invest- 
ment capital. A law which went into effect 
last month requires foreign insurance 
companies to invest the impossible sum of 
90 percent of their reserves in Guatemala. 

Meanwhile, the Communist front has in- 
creased its strength as well as its pressures. 
Four leftist splinter parties have just signed 
a@ pact which will give them control of the 
next session of congress in which they will 
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have a combined majority of nearly 40 seats 
in a 52-member, 1-chamber body. 

Guatemala’s political skids, in short, are 
rigged for a descent into deeper Communist 
waters, whether by the expropriation route 
or by equivalent persecution of private busi- 
ness interests. 


{From Time of February 11, 1952] 
THE HEMISPHERE 
GUATEMALA—THE PRICE OF CAVIAR 

To the Kremlin’s Latin-American desk, 
Victor Manuel Gutiérrez, 28, must look like a 
veritable committee of Red partisans. Gu- 
tiérrez is: (1) a devout Marxist who be- 
lieves that communism is one of the highest 
revolutionary ideals of humanity; (2) a 
member of Guatemala’s Congress; (3) a pro- 
fessor who teaches history to future teach- 
ers; (4) boss of a 50,000 member labor fed- 
eration; and (5) chief of the Communist-line 
Revolutionary Workers Party. Gutiérrez had 
but one deviation, he sometimes indulged in 
the luxury of squabbling with José Manuel 
Fortuny, leader of a group of Guatemalan in- 
tellectuals and students calling themselves, 
forthrightly, the Communist Party (Time, 
July 16). Last December Gutiérrez was re- 
warded for his faith and works by a trip to 
Moscow and a chance to test the sleazy com- 
fort of the Hotel Metropole. 

Back in Guatemala last week, Gutiérrez 
burbled about his junket, and painted a pic- 
ture of the Soviet Union as a place where 
“everyone eats well.” I gained 15 pounds in 
16 days * * * but lost three on my way 
home in underfed France.” Last week, 


Gutiérrez disclosed the price of his caviar 
and cutlets. His Revolutionary Workers 
Party, he announced, must disband and join 
Fortuny’s Communist Party. 

Closing Communist ranks apparently was 
a tactical reaction to growing anti-Red senti- 


ment in Guatemala. In December, Guate- 
mala City elected a mayor on an anti-Com- 
munist platform. Since then, 176 anti-Red 
committees throughout the country have 
collected 100,000 signatures on a petition sent 
to the Government demanding the dissolu- 
ttion of the Communist Party, because it 
clearly violates article 32 of the constitution 
prohibiting political organizations of an in- 
ternational or foreign character. With 
Gutiérrez’ followers in the fold on orders 
from Moscow, Guatemala’s Communist Party 
was doubled in size and more foreign-domi- 
nated than ever. But at week’s end President 
Jacobo Arbenz had not even replied to the 
petition. 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. ELLswortTH]. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. MarTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the underlying significance of 
the protracted difficulties which beset the 
United Fruit Co., an old Boston and Cape 
Cod firm, and other American enter- 
prises in Guatemala rests in the fact that 
international communism, according to 
reliable American newspaper observers, 
is. successfully establishing a beach- 
head in. Guatemala. That the fruit 
company, the American-owned rail- 
way—lInternational Railways of Central 
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America—and other major American en- 
terprises are persistently under attack by 
the Guatemalan Government and con- 
tinuously involved in so-cailed labor dis- 
putes contrived by Communist-domi- 
nated unions is but a symbol of the un- 
derlying struggle between two ideolo- 
gies—communism and the free way of 
life. 

The United Fruit Co.’s_ principal 
plantations in Guatemala were destroyed 
by hurricane on September 15, 1951. Be- 
cause of this act of God, it ‘aid off a con- 
siderable number of its workers for whom 
unfortunately there was no work. A 
labor court has now ruled that these em- 
ployees who have not done any work in 
the 6 months since the hurricane must 
ncw be paid unearned wages in full, 
amounting to some $700,000. The su- 
preme court has without a hearing dis- 
missed an appeal that the decision of the 
labor court be revoked as illegal. Con- 
sequently, the company’s properties, 
equipment, buildings, and all installa- 
tions are to be sold at a forced auction on 
March 5. This act of confiscation is over- 
whelming evidence of the ruthless nature 
of the Communist attack against Ameri- 
can interests in Guatemala. Interna- 
tional communism is using the Guate- 
malan situation to destroy the inter- 
American system which has been pains- 
takingly created over the course of many 
years, and to disrupt and dislocate the 
solidarity which, up until now, has 
existed among all of the American Re- 
publics. That the economy of Guate- 
mala will be wrecked in the process is of 
no concern to the Kremlin. 

It should be of the deepest concern to 
every American Republic which believes 
in and hopes for the continuance of the 
inter-American system that this Guate- 
malan Communist threat to the inter- 
American system be eliminated. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
yeaa: MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 

eld. 

Mr. RANKIN. I call the attention of 
the gentleman to the fact that back in 
1921 or 1922, Mexico attempted to give 
Japan a naval base. I believe it was on 
Magdalena Bay. I am not sure whether 
I have the name right or not. The 
United States Government protested 
against it. It was a violation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. The program was never 
carried out. 

It seems to me thai if this outfit is 
trying to get a base of operations any- 
where in South America or Central 
America, the Monroe Doctrine should be 
invoked and we should put a stop to 
any such invasion. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It 
certainly shows that we ought to be 
awake to the fact of what is being 
attempted. 

Mr. RANKIN. It would also help to 
wake up the American people to the 
fact that we better stand by the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and not let the so-called 
United Nations run the world. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

oy MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 
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Mr.SPRINGER. May I call to the at- 
tention of the gentleman as well as the 
distinguished majority leader from Mas- 
sachusetts an article in yesterday’s edi- 
torial page of the Washington Star, Feb- 
ruary 24, on Panama and the elections 
going on there now, as to the effect that 
the Gautemalan situation is having on 
what the Communists are doing in Pan- 
ama. This is the same as has already 
taken place in Guatemala. If the same 
situation is transferred to Panama as 
you have in Guatemala, it seriously 
would affect the Panama Canal and our 
control over it. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp that article 
from the February 24 issue of the Wash- 
ington Star. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Il- 
linois? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to is as fol- 
lows: ) 


PanaMA—Ovur VITAL CANAL Has TROUBLE, 
Too 


(By Edward Tomlinson) 


Panama CiTty.—Panama, lying athwart the 
vital Canal Zone, is in an alarming state of 
unrest and confusion. The situation, which 
threatens to erupt into Communist-led poli- 
tical upheaval, has placed the Canal Zone 
on the alert. ; 

In the light of recent occurrences in and 
around the Suez Canal, development affect- 
ing Suez’s New World counterpart have a 
particularly ominous look. 

University and high school students have 
been striking, and there has been continual 
public disorder. For days at a time students 
have harassed and stoned the police, some- 
times wrecking automobiles and trucks, and 
at night barricading themselves in school 
buildings. As a result, business activity in 
Panama has been virtually paralyzed. 

The reason behind the student activity is 
a major mystery. But that the riots have 
something to do with Panama’s red-hot 
presidential campaign is unquestioned. 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS 


Fantastic political alliances have been 
forged in the campaign. One of the princi- 
pal contenders for the presidency is Col. 
Jose Antonio Remon, former chief and still 
boss of the country's well-disciplined 2,500- 
man national police force, sole military es- 
tablishment of the republic. Opposing him 
is handsome, suave, Roberto F. Chiari, promi- 
nent conservative businessman. 

Behind Remon are the tightly knit police 
organization and half a dozen political par- 
ties of varying faiths. Chiari is backed by a 
news so-called civic alliance and splinter 
groups ranging from outright reactionaries 
to extreme radicals. 

Standing apart, so far, are the Arnulfistas 
and the small Communist Party, which is 
apparently a mere decoy, since the real work 
of the Reds is carried on through other 
fronts, fellow travelers and individual 
stooges. The Arnulfistas are the followers of 
former President Arnulfo Arias. He directs 
his party from a jail cell he has occupied 
since a bloody revolt last May overthrew 
his government and installed his vice presi- 
dent, Alcibiades Arosemena, as his successor. 

Remon, a “kingmaker” who has set up 
three presidents and knocked down as many, 
is considered to have an even chance for vic- 
tory, unless civil war breaks out before the 
May 11 elections. But it is believed that last- 
minute action of Arnulfo’s party may be 
decisive. Remon and Chiari are jockeying 
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for the former President’s support, with 
Remon being in a position to grant Arnulfo 
his freedom for the 10,000 votes he controls 
from prison. 

The opposition insists that the strong- 
willed ex-President will not accept such a 
deal, but will remain a martyr and give his 
support to Chiari. This, it is felt, might be 
an empty gesture. Many observers predict 
that even if Chiari is elected, Remon and 
his national police would not let him take 
office, 

The students, who are making the head- 
lines, may well be the determining factors 
in the whole political situation. They and 
their parents have not only proved their 
nuisance value, but also have successfully 
defied the police. At least, the police did 
not take any oppressive or punitive meas- 
ures against the strikers. 

The reason the Arosemena administration 
and the police have pussyfooted in this re- 
gard is that the death or serious injury of 
a single student might set off a nation-wide 
conflagration which would sweep both the 
Government and Remon into political ob- 
livion. 

RED INFLUENCE 

One of the most important diplomats in 
Panama says the students are mere tools 
of conflicting and sinister forces bent not 
only on preventing Remon’s election, but 
also on provoking civil strife. 
ters of the student groups, he says, are pro- 
Communist elements who know that po- 
litical chaos in the Republic would seriously 
handicap functioning of the Panama Canal. 

Other new developments add to the anx- 
fety. Rumors of a general strike are circu- 
lating. Known Communists are now seeking 
to organize workers in large business estab- 
lishments such as the United Fruit. Co.’s 
plantations in the interior of the country. 

Many Panamanians believe that with Gua- 
temala thoroughly organized and brought 
under the influence of the Reds, Panama is 
next on the Communist list. According to 
these sources, Moscow feels that the present 
confused political situation in the country 
makes it ripe for exploitation. _ 

Up until very recently there was no clear- 
cut local issue of importance in the cam- 
paign. But in the last 2 weeks all parties, 
as well as the press and radio, have launched 
violent campaigns against the American- 
operated Canal Zone. An old issue is being 
revived, charging commercial competition by 
the Canal Zone against Panamanian busi- 
ness and industry. According to these 
charges the United States is violating a 1936 
treaty by manufacturing milk bottles and 
other commodities in the Canal Zone for 
the distribution of food products to United 
States Government employees. Newspaper 
editorials assert that such competition is 
designed to throttle Panamanian economy 
and drive the country toward communism. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The danger which I 
was pointing out applies also to Panama. 
If a foreign country can come and es- 
tablish a naval base or an air base in 
Guatemala, they might do the same 
thing in Panama or anywhere else in 
Central or South America, if they can get 
the consent of the powers that be of the 
countries involved, and in that way they 
could virtually destroy the force of the 
Monroe Doctrine, which has been in ex- 
istence more than 100 years. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my purpose to dis- 
cuss the rule for the consideration of 


The real mas- . 
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the bill, S. 1851. The circumstances at- 
tending the consideration of this bill 
are unfortunate. It is here at this mo- 
ment under some compulsion and im- 
plied threat and certainly under a cloud 
of misunderstanding. All of these 
things, sir, make it most unfortunate. It 
is said that if this bill is not considered 
and passed in a form which meets with 
the full satisfaction of the President of 
the United States and the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, there will be no “bracero” labor 
available to assist our farmers in the 
coming months of harvest. 

Mr. Speaker, seldom, if ever, should 
legislation be considered and enacted 
under such circumstances. Legislation 
should, in my judgment, be considered 
only on the basis of whether it is good 
or bad, needed or not needed. Then too, 
sir, there are many misunderstandings 
and misstatements which have resulted 
in the past years from the influx of 
Mexican nationals into the southwestern 
part of the: United States. This misun- 
derstanding has generated unnecessary 
heat and has cast unfair aspersions on 
the farmers and ranchers of that part 
of the country. None of us, sir, and I re- 
peat none of us, has any quarrel with 
the expressed purpose of this bill, S. 1851. 
The purpose expressed is to protect all 
of the botders of the United States 
against the illegal entry of aliens. 

I do wish to emphasize, most strongly, 
that we are not to labor under the illu- 
sion that this bill will accomplish that 
purpose. 

The immigration of aliens, iegally or 
illegally, into this country is a national 


problem and a major one. It is no more 
so in south Texas and the Southwest 
than elsewhere. At times it is more evi- 
dent and more dramatic along our Mexi- 
can border. 

To protect our borders, Mr. Speaker, 
we mnust have more than a little black 


ink on white paper. We must have a 
working agreement based upon a thor- 
ough understanding of the problems, the 
reasons for illegal entry and crossings. 
It is a problem that cannot be solved 
through an emotional approach nor can 
prejudice and an appeal to class hatred 
contribute to an intelligent solu*ion. It 
is most unfortunate that from the top 
down and on both sides of the border 
too many people who have little or no 
understanding of the problem or the 
issues involved have attempted to dic- 
tate the answer. 

We should never lose sight of the basic 
principle that it is the responsibility of 
the Mexican and American Governments 
to protect the border between these two 
countries. 

In this instance, as ‘n many others, 
the issue is clouded by the impractical 
and unfounded conjectures of theorists 
whose objective is social uplift. The 
Mexican peon, unable to earn his sub- 
sistence in his own country, and thereby 
compelled to sneak into the United 
States, since that is the only practical 
manner of effecting entry, has no social 
problem which he recognizes as such. 
His is a problem of survival. He is not 
so interested in his civil rights as in the 
contents of his cook pot. True, all of us 
would like to see him able to live under 
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more comfortable circumstances, but in 
the path of that high objective lie many 
obstacles. With the best of motives, 
those of us who do not take the trouble 
to view the problem through the eyes 
of the man wzno is confronted with it, 
are apt to find ourselves in the position 
of the elephant in the old fable who, 
having stepped upon a mother quail, de- 
cided to make amends by taking her 
place on her nest of eggs. Seeking to 
solve a problem we do not understand, 
we are likely to produce disastrous re- 
sults. 

The Mexican national comes to this 
country seeking work and food. He does 
not seek wealth or an increase in his 
standard of living. He seeks, rather, the 
means of maintaining his own standard 
of living. He looks with mistrust upon 
that which is unfamiliar to him. His 
wife would not trade, for example, her 
method of building a fire in a hole in the 
ground, putting in a pot of frijole beans 
and burying the whole thing to cook all 
day while she is at work in th: fields, for 
@ modern electric range. Hers is the 
time-honored, familiar way, and inci- 
dentally, the beans are delicious. The 
impracticability of giving the Mexican 
national more than he seeks is particu- 
larly evident to those who have at- 
tempted to work them and have found 
that the first time the “bracero” found 
a few extra dollars in his pocket he was 
on his way back to Mexico to buy food 
for members of his family he had left 
behind. 

There is another feature to this prob- 
lem about which I think there should 
be no question. The ranchers and farm- 
ers of the southwestern portion of the 
United States should not be burdened 
with responsibilities in which the Gov- 
ernments of Mexico and the United 
States have failed. We cannot rightfully 
be charged with the responsibility of 
policing the border, ascertaining the na- 
tional origin of people in our area, or 
rounding up illegal immigrants. This 
does nct presuppose a lack of interest in 
the matter or a lack of willingness on our 
part to cooperate with officers of the 
Government. We do repudiate the false 
inference that we entice Mexican na- 
tionals into this country, harbor them, 
hide them, and abuse them. There may 
be instances of such things, but they 
are rare and they are the exception. 

The truth of the matter is that farm- 
ers and ranchers of the United States 
would much prefer American nationals, 
if they were available, for they are more 
skilled, more steady and more depend- 
able, and they create much less difficulty. 

The provisions of this legislation deal- 
ing with search and seizure are, it seems 
to many of us, so foreign to our well- 
established judicial process as to be dan- 
gerous. So far as I know, no rancher or 
farmer has refused or will refuse to per- 
mit any border patrolman access to his 
land in the performance of his official 
duty. The people of our part of the 
country love their land, their ranches, 
and their farms and they take great 
pride in the operation and development 
of them. Their lands are indeed their 
kingdoms, small or large, and they want 
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to be sure that they have something to 
say about who comes trampling over 
them, 

Mr. Speaker, the reasons which com- 
pel so many Mexican nationals to come 
into this country illegally create another 
danger and a burden peculiar to the bor- 
der areas. The “braceros” do not come 
down the highway in cars and busses, 
and seldom do they come in trucks. They 
slip across, taking refuge in the brush 
of the large ranches along the border. 

As hungry, hunted men in a strange 
land they constitute a distinct menace 
to the property and stock of these 
ranchers. Either the rancher must pro- 
vide for them to be rounded up and fed, 
or they will help themselves, slaughter- 
ing his cattle, using what they want. It 
is not a matter of harboring them, but 
of the landowners protecting themselves. 
As any experienced border patrolman 
will verify, this practical, realistic ap- 
proach to the problem simplifies their 
task of rounding up the illegal entrants. 
It saves thousands of dollars, both to the 
Government and to the people along the 
border. 

And is this a cruel and unnatural at- 
titude? Whose responsibility is it to 
protect the borders of a country from 
illegal entry? What precaution does the 
Mexican Government take to keep its 
nationals from crossing the border il- 
legally? Does it warn them of the con- 
sequences? Does it set up road blocks 
to keep thousands of its citizens from the 
interior from moving northward? Does 
it carry on any type of educational pro- 
gram to insist that immigrants cross 
legally? Iam afraid that instead it con- 
fines itself to demanding prohibitive and 
unrealistic stipulations in its agreements 
with this country on the employment of 
Mexican nationals by our farmers and 
ranchers. 

And our own Government, what steps 
have we taken other than running the 
victims down and herding them into 
court and back across the river? Have 
we actually and intelligently attempted 
to face the problem realistically? I am 
afraid we have not. We have spent bil- 
lions in Europe and yet we have taken 
only a casual interest in the difficulties 
of our southern neighbors. The two 
governments have failed completely in 
solving the problem of the wetback. 

Mr. Speaker, it may seem strange to 
some of you who are not plagued with 
the problem we are now considering that 
we raise so many questions when on the 
face of it, the bill appears to be simple. 
The bill is simple, but the forces that 
come to bear in the negotiation of con- 
tracts between this country and Mexico 
are not simple. The Secretary of Labor 
has shown little understanding of our 
problem and we cannot be proud of the 
help we have had from the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of 
State. Realizing this, you may have a 
better understanding of our fear of any 
legislation which threatens our people 
and our institutions. We think that we 
are good Americans and, in fact, there 
are no better, and yet we have been 
given little voice in the determination of 
issues which so vitally affect us. 

The farmer and the rancher in the 
southwestern part of the United States, 
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during the harvest season particularly, 
must have seasonal labor. In the past 
the agreements between our Govern- 
ment and Mexico have not been practi- 
cal agreements; they have not brought 
over a legal type of Mexican labor. The 
agreements are impractical; the matter 
of soliciting for the employees has been 
impractical; the method of dealing with 
them and taking them back, and feeding 
them, and housing them, and paying 
them, has all been impractical. 

Let me emphasize, Mr. Speaker, that 
the people of my country do not want 
cheap or illegal labor; but so long as 
there is a vacuum which is created by a 
need for seasonal workers, so long as so 
many of the people of Mexico are hungry 
and without jobs, and so long as we view 
this problem as purely one of closing up 
the border, then you are not going to ap- 
proach it with enough understanding to 
solve it. 

Mr, FISHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield. 

Mr. FISHER. As a matter of fact, 
the real answer to the whole problem of 
the so-called wetback situation is a 
workable international agreement to 
enable those people who want to work to 
go where they are needed on this side 
where there is a shortage of labor; let 
them cross legally and be processed. 

Mr. LYLE. It is just as simple as 
that. 

Mr. FISHER. That would eliminate 
this wetback evil. Is that correct? 


Mr. LYLE. Unquestionably. 
I want to again impress upon you that 


we do not want cheap, illegal labor in 
the Southwest. We are able to pay the 
going wage for any farm work or ranch 
hand, worthy of the pay; but the fact 
that you pass a bill and make it a felony 
for somebody to transport somebody 
else across the border, the fact that you 
give the immigration people the right to 
go upon all of the lands and search the 
cars and trucks and vehicles—which so 
far as I know they have been doing for 
years—is not going to solve the problem. 

Let me impress upon you that the jails 
in the Southwest are full. You cannot 
pass enough laws to fill up any more of 
them because they are full already. 
There is no problem catching them; that 
is not the problem. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I would like to call the 
gentleman’s attention to the provisions 
on page 3 of the bill to the effect that 
the employing of «. Mexican if he is here 
legally shall not be deemed any wrong 
whatsoever. 

Mr. LYLE. I am familiar with that 
and I am very pleased it is in there, be- 
cause the gentleman understands the 
practical problems along the Southwest 
that dictated that proviso. I am dis- 
cussing the fundamental reasons which 
cause these Mexican nationals to come 
here, and the lack of realism and fore- 
sight on our own part. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon, 
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Mr. ELLSWORTH. I wish the gen- 
tleman would clarify my mind on one 
point. I am under the impression that 
legislation we adopted last year, which 
provided a method and a means of bring- 
ing these people over and employing 
them particularly on farms, does pro- 
vide that they have to come into the 
United States and work on a legal basis. 

It is my impression this legislation is 
merely the second step to do everything 
we can in cooperation with the Mexican 
Government to keep illegal] entries down 
to the minimum point. Is that some- 
where near a correct statement of the 
situation? 

Mr. LYLE. A correct statement is 
this: I may say to the gentleman from 
Oregon that we did pass a bill last year 
and the two governments did enter into 
a contract which, from the information 
I have available, was not a very practical 
method of acquiring labor. But that has 
expired. And the President of the 
United States and the Mexican Govern- 
ment, so I am told by newspaper clip- 
pings, have said that unless we pass this 
bill or one very similar to it, certainly 
one that meets their full approval, there 
will be no further negotiations, there will 
be no further agreements whereby we 
may have the legal labor. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. In other words, 
the bill we passed last year will not be 
any longer in force since this agreement 
has expired? 

Mr. LYLE. Yes. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. So that there is 
no provision at the moment for Mexican 
nationals to come into the United States 
and engage in farm labor, then return 
when their job is done? 

Mr. LYLE. The Mexican Govern- 
ment has said it will not further nego- 
tiate with our country these several con- 
tracts. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. I would like to call 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that the agreement has been extended 
for a period of $0 days from February 11. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Does that mean 
that at the end of the extension there 
must be additional legislation? 

Mr. WALTER. No; there will have to 
be another agreement. 

Mr. LYLE. The President and the 
Mexican Government have said they wi!l 
not negotiate further unless we do pass 
legislation which meets their approval. 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. We 
are told that unless this bill passes, 
which would give Mexico the authority 
to protect Mexican nationals coming into 
the United States as migratory laborers, 
it will not extend the agreement beyond 
the period indicated by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LYLE. This bill does nothing to 
prevent illegal immigration from Mexico, 
it has nothing to do with that. It was 
simply a threat by our own Government 
and the Mexican Government that you 
either pass this legislation or you will 
get nothing. I do not like to legislate 
under those circumstances. I have no 
quarrel with the principles of this bill, 
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it being that people who illegally bring 
aliens into this country ought to be 
prosecuted and ought to be put in jail. 

Mr. CELLER. Of course, this bill not 
only affects those who come in by way 
of the Mexican border, it affects aliens 
illegally here who come in from any 
point beyond the United States. 

Mr. LYLE. This bill was brought up 
for one purpose at this time and one 
purpose only, and the gentleman knows 
it and I know it. That is because the 
President of the United States and the 
Mexican Government have said that if 
we do not pass it during the 90-day pe- 
riod there would be no further negotia- 
tion. 

Mr. CELLER. It is applicable to all 
aliens. 

Mr. LYLE. You have an omnibus bill 
pending. 

Mr. CELLER. It is in that omnibus 
bill, too. 

Mr. LYLE. But the rest of the bill is 
not before the House. 

Mr. CELLER. The omnibus bill is 
practically the same as this bill, with a 
few exceptions. 


Mr. LYLE. It is a hundred or more* 


pages. 

Mr. CELLER. The omnibus bill con- 
tains many provisions, of which one is 
this so-called illegal alien bill and we 
simply said that since the Senate passed 
this bill, the illegal entry bill, then we 
would accept the Senate bill. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut, 

Mr. MORANO. Can the gentleman 
tell me what the penalty now is for har- 
boring aliens who come into the coun- 
try? 

Mr. CELLER. There are no penalties, 
That is the trouble. That was the loop- 
hole.. Harboring and concealing did not 
involve any sanctions or penalties. In 
order to enforce what we deem to be a 
proper principle, namely, any alien who 
comes in illegally and anyone who con- 
ceals or harbors him knowingly with 
knowledge shall be guilty of a crime. 

Mr. MORANO. What is the definition 
of “harboring?” Suppose an illegal alien 
from Central Europe came into the 
United States and was living at the home 
of a relative or friend. 

Mr. CELLER. [If that relative or 
friend with all knowledge of the facts 
harbors or shields or protects that alien 
illegally he is afoul of the law. 

Mr. MORANO. Do you not think 
that is a bit severe for people? There 
might be a twilight zone in whether or 
not you are harboring one of these peo- 
ple. 

Mr. LYLE. There will be 2 hours to 
discuss the provisions of this bill. I 
want to get this clear because there has 
been so much misinformation and mis- 
statement about it. 

I want this to be clear: That Texas 
and the people from Texas and the Con- 
gressmen from Texas are not fighting 
those provisions about which you speak. 
They want you to be practical about the 
problem that faces American agriculture, 
not only in scuth Texas and in the 
Southwest but all over the United States, 
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It may be difficult for you to find aliens 
in New York or Pennsylvania or Maine 
or some place like that. It is not diffi- 


‘cult to find them in south Texas, if they 


are there. I can take you there and 
show you jails full of them, because the 
ranchers and the people themselves 
gather them up and tell the immigra- 
tion officials they are there and to come 
and get them. Now, if you want to meet 
that problem, you cannot do it with this 
legislation or this type of legislation or 
any other compulsions which bring it 
here at this time. It has got to be a far 
more intelligent approach than so far 
has been made. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I was about 
to ask the gentleman what his recom- 
mendations would be? What is his opin- 
ion with respect to what should be done? 

Mr. LYLE. Well, it would take me 
some time, and I will just say briefly 
that our Government and the Mexican 
Government ought to recognize this 
problem as we have discussed it here 
today, and they ought to issue to those 
who want to come into this country and 
have sufficient funds to come in here 
some type of pass to come in legally and 
work under conditions like all other em- 
ployees work in the farm areas, without 
going through all of the difficulties to 
negotiate for several contracts, getting 
them in gangs as they do today, to per- 
form farm work, which many of them 
are not qualified to do. That would be 
basically the suggestion I would make. 

One of the great problems has been 
that the people who have negotiated 
these contracts have done so under pres- 
sure from the Department of Labor, the 
American Federation of Labor, and the 
CIO, not with farm groups, not with 
farmers, but with elements who have 
nothing to do with it and do not under- 
stand the problem. You cannot get a 
man to work on your farm in south 
Texas 10 miles of the border without the 
O. K., I am told, of the Secretary of 
Labor in Washington. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. I think the gentleman 
has very correctly expressed the atti- 
tude of many of us with respect to this 
bill. Certainly I know, speaking for my- 
self, that it should be a criminal of- 
fense for anyone to conspire to bring 
illegal aliens into this country. I do 
think, if this bill develops, that there are 
some provisions in here which are not 
necessary from the standpoint of en- 
forcement of the law against illegal 
aliens. 

Mr. LYLE. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FISHER. I think the gentleman 
hit on a point that should not be over- 
looked, too, when he referred to the fact 
that according to press reports the Pres- 
ident of Mexico has demanded that leg- 
islation of this character be written be=- 
fore he would negotiate further with the 
American representatives for another 
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agreement. I think we should be very 
cautious in considering the contents of 
any legislation brought here under those 
conditions to see that it properly pro- 
tects American citizens against infringe- 
ment upon their constitutional rights. 

Mr. LYLE. I agree with the gentile- 
man. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. I would like to ask 
the gentleman what objections did the 
President of the United States have, as 
well as the President of Mexico, specifi- 
cally to implementing the legislation 
that we passed the last time? 

Mr. LYLE. I do not know. 

Mr. MORANO. The gentleman just 
does not know? 

Mr. LYLE. No. 

Mr. MORANO. Is there not some way 
of finding out what those objections are? 

Mr. LYLE. I just do not know. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to insert ex- 
traneous material, I desire to place in 
the Recorp the full text of the joint re- 
port of the Mexican agricultural organi- 
zations and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and the recommendations 
of the labor conference held in Waco, 
Tex., in January of this year, believing 
that they will be helpful in the consider- 
ation of this measure: 

LABOR REPORT OF JANUARY 12, 1952 


Attached is the full text of the joint report 
of the Mexican agricultural organizations 
and the American Farm Bureau Federation 
under date January 9, 1952. Also attached, 
for your information, is a copy of the points 
of view expressed by the representatives of 
the Mexican organizations and a copy of the 
points of view expressed by the representa- 
tives of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. Both of these points of view were ex- 
pressed prior to the agreement reached in 
the joint report. 

As a matter of background, certain repre- 
sentatives of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and representatives of the Mexican 
agricultural organizations had previously 
become acquainted during activity in the 
International Federation of Agricultural 
Producers. Ing. Alberto Salinas Ramos, pres- 
ident of the Associacion Nacional de Cose- 
cheros of Mexico City, arranged for a con- 
ference of 3 day duration and invited the 
American Farm Bureau Federation to send 
a team to confer with them in the matter of 
discussing the migratory labor problems as it 
affects both Mexican farmers and farmers 
within the United States The Farm Bureau 
team was composed of R. E. Short, Arkansas; 
George Wilson, California; Delmar Roberts, 
New Mexico; Herbert Voorhees, New Jersey; 
Matt Triggs of the administrative staff; and 
myself. Ing. Salinas was joined by General 
Breceda and Lic. Rafael Rosas of his own or- 
ganization and by Ing. Manuel Garcia Santi- 
banez of the National Farmers Confedera- 
tion and by Senor Fernando Gonzalez Calder- 
on of the Cotton Producers Union of the 
Mexican Republic, and who also represents 
the National Confederation of Agricultural 
Producers. 

Official representatives of both Govern- 
ments sat in on all the negotiations, or talks, 
as observers. Both Governments were kept 
advised as to the progress of the negotiations 
at all times by the respective farm organiza- 
tions. It is important to note that the joint 
reports and the points of view expressed by 
the respective organizations dealt with the 
fundamental problem, leaving the details to 
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be worked out by the Government officials ad- 
ministering the program. It is significant to 
note that, while both parties expressed a 
strong desire to end the illegal migration of 
workers, there was no demand on the part of 
either group for punitive or penalty legisla- 
tion with regard to the employment of ille- 
gals. As you will note, both groups are of the 
expressed opinion that the most proper way 
and expeditious way to prevent unauthor- 
ized or illegal migration of Mexican workers 
into the United States is an orderly program 
to permit legal entry of Mexican workers for 
temporary farm work in the United States 
and, of course, a continuing program which 
is not interrupted and which is planned and 
administered to the mutual interest of the 
two nations and to the mutual responsibility 
of both worker and employer. 

It seems most important to the Mexican 
delegation that recruitment in Mexico be 
such that it will not throw the Mexican 
farmers in direct competition with employ- 
ers of Mexican agriculture. The groups 
agreed that this can be done by some care- 
ful plannirg to make sure that recruitment 
is made in areas where there is a surplus 
of farm workers or in other areas during the 
time of year in which workers are not so 
vitally needed for domestic production in 
Mexico. The Mexican delegation is most 
anxious that we likewise help with their 
problem by giving them, through our Gov- 
ernment, advance notice as to the number 
of workers needed in the various months. 
At this particular time there seems to be 
very little chance of our being able to supply 
the need for long-period workers—workers 
which are semiskilled, such as tractor drivers 
and cow punchers which we, you might say, 
need from now on. The Mexican delegation 
very frankly stated that they, too, desire 
these skilled workers to return after they 
have become somewhat adept in the opera- 
tion of mechanical equipment. 

It is the consensus of the Farm Bureau 
delegation that much was accomplished, in- 
asmuch as this was the first time that two 
producers groups actually sat down to work 
out fundamental agreement, based on the 
mutual interests of both. In the past all 
negotiations, all discussions have been be- 
tween the two Governments of Mexico and 
the United States. It is my personal hope 
that negotiations between the two Govern- 
ments will begin immediately to work out 
a new international executive agreement 
based on the fundamentals agreed to and 
adhered to in the joint report and the points 
= view in the two different groups expressed 

ere. 

In the meantime, it is most important that 
the Governments of the two countries ex- 
tend the agreement on an interim basis to 
provide for a continuity which seems to be 
so important to both countries. These rec- 
ommendations have been made to both Gov- 
ernments. It remains to be seen whether 
the Governments of the two countries will 
accept the challenge and make use of the 
agreements between the farmers of the two 
nations as to fundamentals. If those in 
charge of the administration of the program 
sincerely want to carry out the wishes of 
agriculture in the North American Conti- 
nent, we can certainly expect that they will 
make use of the advice and counsel of the 
heads of these organizations who spent so 
much time in an effort—an honest effort— 
to see the points of view of their neighbors 
across the international boundary. There 
now seems to be little doubt that a less com- 
plicated program can be administered. A 
basis for understanding has been made. The 
details of the operation should not be too 
difficult. 

C. B. Ray. 

JaNvuARY 12, 1952. 
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JoInT REPORT, MExIco, D. F., JANUARY 9, 1952 

Recommendations of Conference of Rep- 
resentatives of Confederacion Nacional 
Campesina, 
tion), -Asociacion Nacional de Cosecheros, 
(National Harvesters’ Association) , Confeder- 
acion Nacional de Productores Agricolas (Na- 
tional Confederation of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers), and American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, relative to the Employment of Mexi- 
can Farm Workers in the United States: 

1. Mexico and the United States have an 
important role to play in producing in- 
creased supplies of food and fiber needed to 
maintain social and economic stability, to 
improve standards of living, and to con- 
tribute to the economic mobilization of the 
free nations of the world, 

The Mexican organizations of agricultural 
producers participating in this conference 
uphold in principle the belief that funda- 
mental interests of Mexico for its agricultural 
production does not make the exodus of agri- 
cultural workers advisable, but considering 
the present world situation, they agree that 
the migration of Mexican agricultural work- 
ers to the United States is a problem ‘re- 
quiring the cooperation of the two free 
countries in an endeavor to increase the 
world supply of agricultural products by 
means consistent with the fundamental 
axioms of the United Nations Organization, 
which are supported by the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers. 

2. The need for farm workers in the United 
States, intensified by an expanding industry 
and military force, has inevitably created an 
unauthorized and illegal migration of Mexi- 
can workers. It is cur common objective to 
replace this illegal migration by a practical, 
orderly program to permit legal entry of 
Mexican workers for temporary farm work 
in the United States to the extent that this 
is not prejudicial to the needs of the ex- 
panding agriculture of Mexico. 

With the mutual cooperation of our two 
countries in the development of an orderly 
legal program we are certain that continued 
progress may be made toward furthering the 
employment in the United States of those 
Mexican workers who have complied with the 
migratory requirements of Mexico, with the 
exclusion from such employment of those 
who cross the border illegally. 

3. Our respective agricultural organiza- 
tions will, in cooperation with appropriate 
government agencies, endeavor to the maxi- 
mum extent to obtain and to exchange in- 
formation relative to the need for farm work- 
ers in the various areas of the United States, 
the duration of the need in such areas, and 
the availability of farm workers in the va- 
rious areas of Mexico; and will further en- 
deavor to improve the operation of the pro- 
gram by encouraging a cooperative attitude 
and understanding of the program by em- 
ployers, workers, and officials of our two 
Governments. 

4. We recommend the development by the 
appropriate Mexican and United States agen- 
cies of means to avoid congestion and delay 
of workers at migratory and reception cen- 
ters and by such means to reduce unneces- 
sary expense incurred by workers while await- 
ing the completion of transportation ar- 
rangements at such centers. 

5. The recruitment of farm workers should 
be limited to those regions where, or during 
periods when, no scarcity of workers exists, 
with preferential attention to the temporary 
migration of workers from densely populated 
rural areas where excess agricultural workers 
are available. 

6. The development of a_ long-time, 
smoothly operating program of maximum 
mutual benefit to the people of Mexico and 
the United States necessitates continuity of 
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administration. Periodic disruption of its 
operation tremendously handicaps and de- 
fers the development of a satisfactory pro- 
gram best serving our mutual needs. We 
therefore regard with concern the expiration 
of the present agreement for the recruit- 
ment of Mexican farm workers on Febru- 
ary 11. If measures are not taken to permit 
the continuation of the present program it 
will result in hardship to many workers who 
might otherwise be employed, unnecessary 
costs to employers and workers, and mate- 
rial losses of production of essential farm 
commodities. Each week of further delay 
in renewal of the agreement will adversely 
affect production. We urge early extension 
of the agreement. 

7. We recommend consideration of revi- 
sion of the workers’ contract to provide mu- 
tual responsibility of both parties for com- 
Pliance with its obligations. 

8. The paramount factor in the successful 
future development of the program is the 
cooperative attitude of officials of our two 
Governments and of the workers and em- 
ployers involved. This is something which 
cannot be written into contracts or inter- 
national agreements. It arises out of a con- 
tinuity of program, good faith, and success- 
ful experience in its administration, consid- 
eration of mutual needs and understanding 
of contractual obligations. 

We pledge upon behalf of our respective 
organizations cooperation in the develop- 
ment of a program which will satisfactorily 
serve the interests of the people of Mexico 
and the United States and improve the 
world situation with respect to the supply 
of essential foods and fibers. 

These recommendations have been devel- 
oped by representatives of the National 
Farmers Confederation, National Association 
of Harvesters, National Confederation of 
Agricultural Producers, Union of Cotton Pro- 
ducers, and American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

For the agricultural producers of Mex- 
ico: National Farmers Confederation 
(Confederacion Nacional Campesina), 
by Ing. Manuel Garcia Santibanez, 
representative; National Harvesters’ 
Association (Asociacion Nacional de 
Cosecheros), by Ing. Alberto Salinas 
Ramos, president; National Confeder- 
ation of Agricultural Producers (Con- 
federacion Nacional de Productores 
Agricolas), by Fernando Gonzalez Cal- 
deron, president; Cotton Producers’ 
Union of Mexican Republic (Union de 
Productores de Algodon de la Repub- 
lica Mexicana), by Fernando Gonza- 
lez Calderon, representative. For the 
American Farm Bureau Federation: 
R. B. Short, vice president, American 
Farm Bureau Federation; George Wil- 
son, president, California Farm Bu- 
reau. Federation; Delmar Roberts, 
president, New Mexico Farm Bureau 
Federation; Herbert Voorhees, presi- 
dent, New Jersey Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; C. B. Ray, representative, 
Texas Farm Bureau Federation. 


PoInts oF View EXPRESSED BY REPRESENTA=- 
TIVES OF THE NATIONAL FARMERS ASSOCIA- 
TION (ASSOCIATION NACIONAL DE COSECHE- 
ROS) IN CONNECTION WITH THE MIGRATORY 
PROBLEMS OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS, MEX- 
Ico, D. F., JANUARY 7-9, 1952 


1, The problem of the movement of agri- 
cultural workers between Mexico and the 
United States should be considered as one 
requiring the cooperation of two free coun- 
tries interested in increasing the production 
of food products and prime materials, in ac- 
cordance with the fundamental axioms of 
the United Nations Organization which is 
sustained by the International Federation of 
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Agricultural Producers (Federacion Interna- 
cional de Productores Agricolas). 

2. The contracting and employment of 
Mexican agricultural workers by agricultural- 
ists of the United States must be on a basis 
of dealing exclusively with those workers 
who have fulfilled the migratory require- 
ments of their native country, excluding 
those who cross the border illegally. 

8. On a basis of professional solidarity the 
agricultural organizations of the United 
States will inform the National Harvesters’ 
Association (Asociacion Nacional de Cose- 
cheros) as exactly as possible, through the 
International Federation of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers or the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, of the need for workers in the differ- 
ent production zones, and also give informa- 
tion as to the agricultural production zones 
in which they will be employed and the dura- 
tion of said employment. The object of the 
above is to permit the Mexican farmers to 
plan their work with relation to the agricul- 
tural cycles pertaining to the preparation of 
the land and the harvesting of the crops. 

4. An easier contracting formula must be 
found, avoiding agglomerations at the entry 
and departure stations for agricultural work- 
ers, as well as the unnecessary expenses that 
the workers themselves incur for their sup- 
port while without a job for the time inter- 
val between the date of their presentation.at 
the stations and the departure to their des- 
tination. 

5. The contracting of agricultural workers 
must be limited to those States where no 
scarcity of such workers exists, excluding, of 
course, the northern States of the Republic 
and others that have been converted into 
potential agricultural production zones, such 
as Chiapas, Veracruz, Mexico, Puebla, and 
Nayarit, giving preferential attention to the 
temporary displacements of the largely pop- 
ulated rural areas where low-working condi- 
tions exist. 


Points oF View EXPRESSED BY REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION, MEXICO, D. F., JANUARY 7-9, 
1952 


Upon behalf of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation the representatives of said federa- 
tion wish to express their appreciation to 
the Mexican farm and business organizations 
for the invitation to meet with you and the 
opportunity of discussing the problems in- 
volved in the use of Mexican workers in 
United States agriculture. 

Pursuant to our preliminary discussions 
and with the hcpe that a frank expression 
of our viewpoints on the various problems 
involved may help to create mutual under- 
standing, we would like to set forth our 
comments and recommendations as follows: 

1. Wor! food situation: It is generally 
appreciated that the current world food- 
supply situation is most critical indeed. Al- 
though food production in the world has 
been increasing in recent years, the world’s 
population has been increasing even faster. 
Many countries which once produced sub- 
stantial food surpluses to move into world 
trade are no longer able to do so to the same 
extent. The world food situation is an im- 
portant part of the endeavor to create more 
stable economic and social conditions and 
higher standards of living. In this endeavor 
Mexico, the United States, and Canada have 
an important role to play in supplying the 
food and fibers needed to maintain social and 
economic stability. 

2. United States agricultural production: 
In consideration of the important part that 
food plays in economic mobilization of the 


free nations of the world, the food and fiber 


production goals established by the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 1952 
exceed the 1951 goals substantially. They 
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represent the largest agricultural production 
the United States has ever been called upon 
to provide. 

3. Farm-labor situation in the United 
States: The expansion of the military forces 
of the United States and the continued 
movement of workers from agriculture to in- 
dustry have reduced the working population 
in our agriculture to the lowest level in many 
decades. United States agriculture is there- 
fore called upon to produce more agricul- 
tural products to meet our own needs and 
the needs of other countries than at any 
time in history with a small and constantly 
declining farm-labor supply. 

4. Mexican farm-labor program: The 1951 
Mexican farm-labor program therefore filled 
a@ very important gap in our agriculture. Its 
importance is larger than the numerical 
numbers of workers involved would indicate 
because of their use at critical farm-labor 
requirement periods. We believe that this 
program has been of mutual benefit to the 
people of both the United States and Mexico. 
We are confident it has contributed sig- 
nificantly to the world’s supply of food and 
fiber. It-is appreciated that the use of Mexi- 
can workers in the United States must be 
coordinat2d with the needs of Mexican farm- 
ers for the same workers, since Mexico too 
is called upon to make a greater contribution 
to the world supply of agricultural prceducts. 

5. The problem. of illegal entry: The need 
for farm workers in the United States has in- 
evitably attracted large numbers of Mexican 
workers who have migrated to the United 
States without authorization. It is our com- 
mon objective to eliminate this illegal mi- 
gration. We do not believe that any program 
should contemplate that there is any one 
single measure which will eliminate such 
illegal migration. We feel there are a com- 
bination of measures which will attain this 
objective, founded upon the continuation of 
mutual confidence and cooperation between 
the peoples and the Governments of Mexico 
and the United States. 

6. A legal program: We feel that the most 
important measure to reduce the extent of 
the illegal migration of Mexican workers is 
the development out of our 1951 experience 
of a cooperative program between our two 
countries to provide an orderly legal proce- 
dure for meeting the need on both sides of 
the border. We do not believe this program 
can be evolved overnight, but is rather one 
which can be achieved relatively soon as 
experience in administration is accumulated. 

7. The migratory-labor agreement: It is 
our conviction that the development of a 
long-time smoothly operating program of 
maximum mutual benefit to the people of 
both countries involves an element of con- 
tinuity. It is not possible to develop a satis- 
factory program if the program is subject to 
constant change or if its operation is period- 
ically disrupted. Significant losses of ex- 
perience, disruption of administration, and 
excessive costs are involved in such periodic 
disruption. We therefore regard with great 
concern the fact that the present agreement 
is due to expire on February 11. Workers 
are needed in some areas now and if they 
are not made available, losses of 1952 pro- 
duction will be sustained. In other and 
later areas farm operators are currently 
making their production plans for 1952. Un- 
less they are provided assurance soon of an 
adequate supply of labor, the production of 
cotton, vegetables, and of many other crops 
with high labor requirements is going to be 
significantly reduced. Each week of further 
delay in renewal of the agreement will in- 
volve losses of food and fiber to meet our 
domestic needs and foreign commitments. 

8. Proposed legislation: We consider that 
deferral of consideration relative to the re- 
nhewal or renegotiation of the agreement un- 
til additional legislation is approved by the 
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United States Congress will significantly 
jeopardize production of essential foods and 
fibers. 

9. Contract: We earnestly recommend con- 
sideration by both Governments to revision 
of the migrant labor agreement and the 
worker contract to provide mutual responsi- 
bility by both parties to the contract for 
compliance with its provisions. 

10. Cooperation: Finally and perhaps most 
importantly we believe that the successful 
future development of the farm worker pro- 
gram will depend primarily upon the co- 
operative attitude of officials in our two 
Governments and of the workers and em- 
ployers involved. We do not believe this 
cooperation is something which can be writ- 
ten into international agreements or con- 
tracts. It arises out of a continuity of pro- 
gram, &@ continuity of confidence, good faith, 
and successful experience in administering 
the program, and in broader understanding 
and compLance with contactual obligations. 
We would think it undesirable and harmful 
to the successful development of the pro- 
gram to endeavor to correct every difficulty 
and problem by refinement of the agree- 
ment and contract. While frequently ap- 
pearing to be desirable each such detailed 
provisions eliminates flexibility and tends to 
create other and frequently unanticipated 
difficulties. Each additional restriction and 
complication included in the contract tends 
to make the legal program less desirable and 
less successful, discourages the development 
of a successful legal program, and reduces 
acceptance of and cooperation with the pro- 
gram. The most satisfactory development 
of the program can come only as the result 
pe the application of the principles set forth 
above. 


—_—_— 


LABOR CONFERENCE, WACO, TEX., JANUARY 16, 
1952 

No. 1: We recommend that the present 

agreement between the Government of the 

United States and Mexico concerning immi- 


.grant labor, approved August 1951, including 


farming, dairying, ranching and livestock, 
and the processing of agricultural products 
be extended to such a time until a perma- 
nent agreement be worked out between the 
two countries despite the fact that the pres- 
ent agreement is unsatisfactory, too com- 
plex and practically unworkable. 

No. 2: That we are opposed to any legis- 
lation which intrudes upon the constitu- 
tional right against search without a war- 
rant or any legislation which permits tres- 
pass on our farms and ranches. 

Legislation establishing penalties for har- 
boring illegal aliens should include: 

(1) A statement of congressional intent, 
in that the language of the law is not in- 
tended to apply to employment itself. 

(2) A provision that the penalty provi- 
sions of the law with respect to transporting, 
concealing, harboring, or shielding an illegal 
alien from detection and other provisions of 
the law shall apply only to those who know- 
ingly and with intent violate its provisions. 

No. 3: It is our further recommendation 
that any new contract between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Mexico be based 
upon and given full recognition to the dec- 
laration of principles in the joint report of. 
the Mexican agriculture group and the agri- 
culture group of the United States, which 
report is dated January 9, 1952. 

It is of the fact that the existing contract 
between Mexico and the United States would 
expire February 11, 1952, and such expira- 
tion would result in a serious handicap ‘to 
American agricultural production. We, 
therefore, recommend that the Congress and 
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all affected Government agencies take imme- 
diate action to give a hearing to all inter- 
ested parties that they may present their 
views relative to this whole problem and 
that a new contract between Mexico and 
the United States be consummated without 
delay, ; 

No. 4: We commend the West Texas Cham 
ber of Commerce for their foresight in call- 
ing this conference on the all-important 
agriculture labor problem. In order to im- 
plement the agreements stated herein we 
pledge a voluntary exchange of information 
and progress reports one with the other. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
rule making in order the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1851) to assist in prevent- 
ing aliens from entering or remaining 
in the United States illegally is now be- 
fore us. I know of no objection to the 
adoption of the rule. 

The purpose of the bill is clearly stated 
in the report of the committee, as fol- 
lows: 

The purpose of the bill is to overcome & 
deficiency in the present law by making it 
an offense to harbor or conceal aliens who 
have entered this country illegally, and to 
strengthen the law generally in preventing 
aliens from entering or remaining in the 
United States illegally. 


The rule calls for 2 hours of general 
debate, and is the usual open rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection 
to the rule on the part of the Rules Com- 
mittee members on the minority side, 
and I have no further requests for time. 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. BENTSEN]. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Speaker, this 
felony bill on illegal aliens will not bring 
to a halt the flow of wetbacks across the 
Rio Grande. There are many reasons 
why this is true. 

There have been those columnists and 
high Government officials, including the 
Secretary of Labor, who have stated that 
we discriminate against and abuse these 
people. The facts are that we pay from 
five to at least ten times more in wages 
on this side of the Rio Grande than are 
paid to these same laborers in Mexico, 
and that we furnish them better housing 
and living conditions than can be af- 
forded them on the Mexican side. 

At the present time Mexico is suffering 
a terrible drought. Press releases from 
Mexico City show that over 10,000 farm- 
ers and their families are threatened 
with starvation, because of their terrible 
economic plight. These men are desper- 
ate in their desire to support themselves 
and their families, and they will brave 
gunfire, imprisonment, or any penaliz- 
ing Federal law to cross the border to 
seek employment to support their fam- 
ilies. They have to come across if they 
are to survive. 

The employers in my district would 
much prefer to employ legal labor in- 
stead of wetbacks. The employment of 
wetbacks is highly impractical, because 
just about the time they begin to har- 
vest the crops and are out there in the 
fields, they are picked up by the border 
patrol and therefore furnish a very un- 
stable labor supply. 
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First, I want to see local labor em- 
ployed wherever it is willing and able to 
do the job, but I am aware that there 
are those times at the peak of our harvest 
when it is impossible to obtain a sufficient 
supply of local labor to harvest the crops. 
Under those conditions, I cannot believe 
that either local labor or the employers 
think those crops should rot in the field, 
since they are needed for our own econ- 
omy and for the Nation’s defense efforts. 

The logical solution to all of this prob- 
lem is a practical contract between the 
United States and Mexico under which 
the farm*rs of south Texas can operate. 
We have legislation in the new omnibus 
immigration bill that would take care of 
it. It would give us a border-crossing 
card similar to that of Canada, which 
could be used when the Government 
finds we have jobs that cannot be filled 
by citizen labor. 

I have taken this up with the execu- 
tive department, and have been told that 
we have no hopes of seeing it put into 
effect so long as there is any chance of a 
contract between the United States and 
Mexico on labor, and, unfortunately, this 
means one largely dictated on Mexican 
terms. 

The results are that we are stuck with 
an impractical labor contract between 
the United States and Mexico. We find 
today the Government of Mexico is dic- 
tating this legislation on the floor of 
Congress, and demanding that we pass 
this felony bill against our own citizens, 
or they will not enter into a contract to 
furnish labor 

Under the omnibus immigration bill, 
with provisions for a border-crossing 
card, we have a legal means of taking 
this weapon and this coercion from 
Mexico and recruiting the labor, but the 
executive department refuses to utilize 
it. 

Many may wonder why we have this 
inconsistency of people in Mexico des- 
perately needing employment, and the 
dollars to support their families, while 
at the same time the Government of 
Mexico does its utmost to put limita- 
tions in the contract that make it im- 
practical, and to coerce the Congress 
into passing this felony legislation on 
its own citizens. The reasons are sim- 
ple—when you understand the make-up 
of the Mexican Government. The farm- 
ers of northern Mexico want to keep their 
labor on their own terms. They do not 
want them to cross to our side of the 
Rio Grande. Their reasons are personal 
and selfish and do not consider the wel- 
fare of the employees. They know that 
if Mexican citizens come over to this 
side under the labor contract, we will 
house them better than they are in 
Mexico; we will provide them with a 
more adequate diet; and we will give 
them much higher wages and better 
working conditions. They consider this 
unfair competition and spoils their em- 
ployees. 

These facts are all true of that area 
of south Texas that some columnists 
have maligned, and even the Secretary 
of Labor criticized in his recent speech 
in Texas. 
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In all fairness that the complete story 
be made known, I wish that the Secre- 
tary of Labor had not chosen just a few 
isolated instances of abuses in our State, 
and condemned all our people for what 
probably 2 percent have done. The 
Secretary of Labor should have, in the 
interest of fair play, told what we have 
done in recent years to improve the con- 
ditions of contract labor in south Texas. 
The wages of these employees in the last 
year have heen raised substantially. 
Better housing has been provided, and 
those employers who cooperate to this 
extent should be given credit for it. 
Conditions have been materially im- 
proved. 

If the Secretary of Labor really wants 
to help solve the problem, he should 
have devoted at least as much time try- 
ing to work oui a practical labor con- 
tract between Mexico and the United 
States as he has to castigating the peo- 
ple of Texas and working for the felony 
legislation. 

There are innumerable impracticali- 
ties in the present bill which I have tak- 
en up with the Department of Labor, 
and up to this day have had no assur- 
ance from them they will support any 
of the modifications of the contract in 
their negotiations with Mexico. 

I shall enumerate just a few of the 
more obvious impracticalities in the 
present contract which makes it so diffi- 
cult to obtain an adequate supply of le- 
gal labor in times of local shortages of 
labor and bumper crops: 

First. By experience farmers have 
found that many nondesirable employ- 
ees have been recruited by the Depart- 
ment of Labor in Mexico on the bracero 
contract. Among those who have been 
cleared by the Department for the pur- 
pose of farming have been found taxi- 
cab drivers, habitual drunkards, gam- 
blers, and others who refused to work at 
assigned jobs and left immediately on 
reaching the point where the work was 
scheduled to begin. 

An example is a recent bracero who, 
on arriving at the place of employment, 
told the farmer that he had no inten- 
tion of working on the contract—that 
he was a banker in Mexico, and had 
merely come on the trip because he 
needed the vacation. 

The results are that the farmer has 
paid the Government processing costs of 
$15 a person for each of these employ- 
ees, and immediately loses that amount 
on each one who is found unsatisfactory 
or refuses to carry out his contract. 
The contract should provide that at no 
additional cost to the employer that this 
type employee should be replaced. 

Second. Where the employee makes 
the pretense of doing the job and then 
defaults on the contract before it is 
completed, the farmer should be pro- 
tected in that he should be allowed to 
pay one-half of the processing fee on 
obtaining the laborer, and the other half 
on completion of the individual laborer’s 
contract. In the event the Government 
is unable to replace the man who skipped 
out on his contract, then the farmer 
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should not be liable for the balance of 
the processing fee. 

Third. The Congress, in passing the 
law enabling the contract between the 
United States and Mexico, placed a 
maximum cost on processing of such la- 
borers at $15 per person processed, such 
cost to be paid by the farmers. 

The Congress clearly stated this was 
to be the maximum charge, and the 
executive department immediately 
availed themselves of the full maximum, 
and charged the farmers $15. An ac- 
curate cost-accounting system concern- 
ing the cost of processing Mexican labor 
by the Government should be made, and 
the cost to the farmers for contracting 
such labor should be reduced in con- 
formance to actual cost to the Govern- 
ment. 

Fourth. Recontracting and resulting 
transfer of workers between employers 
should merely require a simple endorse- 
ment of the worker’s existing contract, 
and therefore should be accomplished 
at no additional cost to the new em- 
ployer. The new employer should ac- 
cept and assume the responsibility stipu- 
lated in the worker’s contract and the 
original employer should thereby be re- 
leased from such responsibility. The 
transfer would, of course, be subject to 
the approval of the USES and the Mexi- 
can representative. 

Fifth. Aliens living in the United 
States prior to August 1949 and having 
lived there since that time should be 
subject to contracting, and not disquali- 
fied by reason of voluntary departure to 
Mexico for a short period. 

Sixth. At the present time when a 
farmer makes application for the em- 
ployment of such labor, the certifica- 
tion of need for labor beyond that avail- 
able in the area has to be accomplished 
in Washington. It is fantastic that the 
Labor Department is so jealous of its 
Washington authority that it will not 
delegate such authority at least to its 
regional offices in order that processing 
of such coutracts could be materially ex- 
pedited. Many of these contract cer- 
tifications have taken at least 2 or 3 
weeks before the processing was accom- 
plished, and such delays can be so mate- 
rial in the harvesting of agricultural 
products that the certification can well 
come through after the need for labor 
has passed. 

These are just a few of the needed re- 
forms in the present United States- 
Mexico labor contract. 

It is my hope that despite the dis- 
couragement I have received from the 
Labor Department as to any commit- 
ment as to what they will support in 
negotiations with Mexico, that by the 
time the negotiations are started, they 
will see fit to support these recom- 
mendations. 

If they will only lend as much influ- 
ence to ironing out some of the im- 
practicalities of the contract as they 
have exhibited in supnorting this felony 
legislation, I feel that great strides would 
be made in improving the contract. 

If they are really sincere in their ef- 
fort to stop the flow of illegal aliens, and 
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their desire is not merely an effort to 
force on us a shortage of labor, then 
they will lend every effort to work out 
the real solution to the stopping of this 
flow of illegal aliens across the Rio 
Grande by giving us a practical labor 
contract. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1851) to assist in prevent- 
ing aliens from entering or remaining 
in the United States illegally. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 1851, with Mr, 
HERtLOonNG in thechair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
indeed unfortunate that the measure 
under consideration has been described 
as a wetback bill. Of course, that 
was inevitable because the State of Texas 
is a part of the Union, and the problem 
of aliens illegally entering the United 
States is there as well as elsewhere. But, 
actually what this measure is designed 
to do is to cure a deficiency in the funda- 
mental statute. Let me call your atten- 
tion to section 8 of the Immigration 
Act of 1917. It reads as follows: 

Src. 8. That any person, including the 
master, agent, owner, or consignee of any 
vessel, who shall bring into or land in the 
United States, by vessel or otherwise, or shall 
attempt, by himself or through another, to 
bring into or land in the United States, by 
vessel or otherwise, or shall conceal or har- 
bor, or attempt to conceal or harbor, or 
assist or abet another to conceal or harbor 
in any place, including any building, ves- 
sel, railway car, conveyance, or vehicle, any 
alien not duly admitted by an immigrant 
inspector or not lawfully entitled to enter 
or to reside within the United States under 
the terms of this act, shall be deemed guilty 
of a@ misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $2,000 and by imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding 5 years, for each and 
every alien so landed or brought in or at- 
tempted to be landed or brought in. 


And, I ask you especially to note this 
language: “for each and every alien so 
landed or brought in or attempted to be 
landed or brought in.” 

So, Mr. Chairman, the language of the 
act is deficient in that it does not spell 
out a punishment for harboring aliens 
who are illegally in the United States. 
It is in an attempt, and I am sure we 
have done so, to cure this situation that 
this measure is before the House today. 
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I would like to call your attention to a 
part of a decision of the Supreme Court 
involving the said section 8 of the 1917 
act, in which the Court argues “if only 
imperfect grammar stood in the way, the 
construction might be accepted.” 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
—_ from California 

Mr. WERDEL. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he does not believe it is 
presently a crime to harbor an alien in 
the United States. 

Mr. WALTER. It is a crime to harbor 
an alien in the United States, but there 
is no punishment for it. It is because 
of that situation that we feel this legis- 
lation is absolutely essential—not be- 
cause of the situation in Texas. 

It seems to me that the problem in 
Texas is a very simple one. It has been 
worked out with respect to the borders 
between the United States and Canada. 
People pass freely back and forth across 
the borders. There are 3,000,000 border 
crossings each year between Detroit and 
Windsor. People live in Canada and 
work in Detroit, and vice versa. In the 
New England Siates it is common prac- 
tice for the Canadian woodsmen to come 
down into the New England States to cut 
the trees. There is no problem there. 
It seems to me that the problem in Texas 
can be solved just as easily as it was else- 
where. I do not believe that the people 
in Texas want to hire these aliens who 
are here illegally. I am not impressed 
with the argument that they want “wet- 
backs,” because they can pay them sub- 
standard wages. I do not believe that 
that is the situation, but I want to call 
your attention to one very important 
fact, namely, that there is no immigra- 
tion quota for people born in Mexico. 
So that no alien born in Mexico has any 
trouble in coming into the United States 
so long as he crosses the border legally 
in compliance with the immigration 


laws. 

I would like to go just a step further 
with this decision of the Supreme Court, 
The Court said: 


The Government in effect concedes that 
in terms the section prescribed no penalty 
for concealing or harboring. But it argues 
that inclusion of them as offenses becomes 
meaningless unless the penalty provision, in 
spite of its wording, is construed to apply to 
them as well as to bringing in or landing. 
In other words, because Congress intended 
to authorize punishment, but failed to do 
so, probably as a result of oversight, we 
should plug the hole in the statute. 


The Supreme Court goes further to 
Say: 

To do this would be to go very far indeed, 
upon the sheer wording of the section. For 
it would mean in effect that we would add 
to the concluding clause the words which 
the Government’s reading inserts, “and for 
each and every alien so concealed or har- 
bored.” It is possible that Congress may 
have intended this. But for more than one 
Treason we cannot be sure of that fact. 


Quite obviously the Congregs did in- 
tend that there should be a penalty for 
harboring, but the language of the act 
makes it impossible. 
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In this case, United States against 
Evans, decided in 333 United States, the 
entire question was thoroughly discussed. 
We are not concerned with the problem 
in Texas. What we are concerned with 
are the thousands of aliens illegally in 
the United States today. Last year a 
subcommittee, consisting of Messrs. 
Boccs of Delaware and Gossett, made an 
investigation of the situation along the 
Atlantic seaboard, and reported that 
there were over 200,000 aliens illegally 
along that seaboard. That is the kind 
of situation that we feel should be dealt 
with, and it is impossible to do anything 
about it if the real criminal is not pros- 
ecuted. 

Some time ago a man in Florida was 
sentenced to 38 years in the penitentiary 
under another statute. He was engaged 
in the racket of transporting subversives 
into Florida from Cuba. 

In order to get at that person who 
could not be punished under this stat- 
ute, it was necessary for our Govern- 
ment officials actually to kidnap two co- 
conspirators from Cuba and bring them 
to the United States where all three of 
these people were prosecuted and the 
real culprit sent to the penitentiary for 
38 years. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. PICKETT. Up to this point the 
gentleman has indicated that the only 
reason for this legislation being on the 
ficor is to correct the hiatus in the law 
under the Evans case decided in 1948. 
He states accurately, of course, that it 
is an offense to harbor an alien in the 
United States, but the Evans case says 
there is no penalty for it. 

Mr. WALTER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. PICKETT. Are there other rea- 
sons why this bill is here? And if so, 
what are they? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes; there is another 
reason: The provisions of S. 1851 are 
quite similar to those contained in the 
new omnibus immigration and natural- 
ization code. That code will be con- 
sidered, I hope, within the next few 
weeks; but in the interim Senator KIL- 
GorE and Senator EastLanp worked out 
this bill that we have under considera- 
tion in order to make certain that the 
treaty between the United States and 
Mexico with respect to seasonal labor be 
renewed; and it was for that purpose 
that these provisions are being consid- 
ered here today. 

It is the intention of the Committee 
on the Judiciary when the code is con- 
sidered and adopted—and I am sure it 
will be—that this bill we are now con- 
sidering be repealed so that all immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws will for the 
first time in a great many years be in 
one volume. 

In this connection I wish to point out 
to the gentleman from Texas that the 
Attorney General under the new code is 
given ample authority to work out some 
way to permit this seasonal labor to work 
in the United States. What these em- 
ployers do not want to do, of course, is 
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to guarantee that these laborers will 
leave the country. That is one of the 
reasons why there is opposition to this 
bill. Today they work for a time in 
Texas, then move on up into Colorado, 
and then on across the country to Penn- 
sylvania where today they are engaged 
in reconstructing many miles of track 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. They are 
all illegally in the United States and, of 
course, are competing with American 
labor. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further at that 
point? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. PICKETT. This bill goes much 
further than just correcting a legal hi- 
atus in the penalty provision. Would 
the gentleman explain to the Committee 
just how much further this bill does go? 

Mr. WALTER. It does not go any 
further than I have stated to be the fact; 
and it does not go any further than the 
Congress intended we should go when the 
basic law was enacted, the law in which 
there was the oversight we are now try- 
ing to correct. 

Mr. PICKETT. I have not said that 
the gentleman has not made a correct 
statement insofar as he has gone, and 
I do not want to be so understood. Un- 
der the present law these offenses are 
misdemeanors, if I understand the law; 
the gentleman’s proposed bill would 
make them felonies. Under the present 
law we have certain requisites for arrest 
with and without warrant; in this bill 
it is provided that the administrative 
official may issue and execute warrants 
under proper direction. 

Mr. WALTER. That is correct. 

Mr. PICKETT. Then it does go fur- 
ther than present law, does it not? 

Mr. WALTER. Insofar as spelling out 
a felony rather than a misdemeanor, 
which is simply in line with the pro- 
visions of the recently enacted title 18 
of the United States Code, I want to 
point out the fact that members of our 
committee from the State of Texas had 
no objection to that. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. WILson] very definitely 
announced that it made no difference 
whether it was a felony or a misde- 
meanor, for I assume that no Texas judge 
would ever send anybody to jail; any- 
way, that is only my supposition. 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman will 
yield, the penalty is up to $2,000 and up 
to 5 years in jail. The sentence could 
be 1 day in jail and 1-cent fine. 

Mr. PICKETT. Yes; but under this 
proposed bill the penalty is not to exceed 
$2,000 fine or more than 5 years in jail, 
and makes it a felony. 

Mr. WALTER. That is right, and it 
is absolutely essential if we are to ade- 
quately deal with these racketeers who 
are concealing aliens by the hundreds 
all over the United States. That is the 
crowd we are trying to do something 
about. We are thinking in terms of the 
man who sits back in the interior of the 
United States where there is a big steel 
mill and does no work, yet exacts a 
tribute from people he is harboring and 
concealing under the threat of exposing 
them if they do not contribute to him. 
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That is the man we are thinking about. 
We are thinking about the professional 
gangster, if you please, who has hun- 
dreds of these people concealed in very 
convenient places. 

Mr. PICKETT. The point with me 
still is that this bill goes much further 
than to create a cure for the hiatus in 
existing law, does it not? 

Mr. WALTER. No; I do not think it 
goes any further than the Congress in- 
tended to go. 

Mr. PICKETT. I did not ask about 
what the Congress intended. I asked 
what the law is. 

Mr. WALTER. Of course it does. It 
provides a punishment where there is 
none today. 

Mr. PICKETT. It also provides for 
searches beyond the 25-mile limitation 
basis as you have in section 2. 

Mr. WALTER. Yes. 

Mr. PICKETT. It provides for the 
issuance and execution of an adminis- 
trative warrant, which does not exist 
under existing law? 

Mr. WALTER. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Ihave one request for 
15 minutes to speak out of order and if 
there is no objection I will yield the 15 
iminutes at this time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 12 minutes at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, as has been wisely said 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WattTER], this bill is not intended 
to get after those who desire to abide 
by the law. It seeks to get after those 
who are endeavoring to entice innocent, 
harmless Mexicans over the border to 
harbor, to conceal them, and to exploit 
them. You must remember that a wet- 
back, because of his illegal presence, is 
exploitable. We want to get after those 
who are exploiting the wetback. A wet- 
back is like a stray dog. He tries to be 
agreeable, he will accept much ill treat- 
ment, at least up to the point where he 
slinks away and tries his luck elsewhere. 
He is often overcharged for what he buys 
and underpaid for his work and is al- 
ways in fear of being deported. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
spoke of racketeers. Let me read to you 
briefly from the report on migratory 
labor of the President’s Commission or 
Migratory Labor: 

Wetbacks who are without funds to pay 
the smuggler for bringing them in or to pay 
the trucker-contractor who furnish trans- 
portation and direction from the boundary 
to the farm are frequently sold from one 
exploiter to the next. For example, the 
smuggler will offer to bring a specified num- 
ber of wetbacks across the river for such 
an amount as $10 or $15 per man. The 
smuggler or boatman, with his party ia tow, 
will be met by the trucker-contractor who 
will then buy the wetback party by paying 
off the smuggler. The trucker-contractor in 
turn will have a deal to deliver workers to 
farm employers at an agreed-upon price per 
head. 


Those are the malefactors we want to 
get after. We want to punish those who 
exploit and oppress these illegals. 
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The so-called illegal is under jeopardy 
of immediate deportation if caught. He 
is usually a hungry individual. His need 
of food and clothing is pressing. He is 
a fugitive. He cannot protest no matter 
how unjustly he is treated. The law op- 
erates against him not for him. There 
are those who capitalize on this mis- 
fortune of the illegal. It is these of- 
fenders that we want to get after. 

The farmers and ranchers are for the 
most part decent and honorable people 
and are not guilty of unfairness. But 
there are some who exploit these illegals. 
It is against them that the bill is aimed. 

Now we know that as the result of 
encouragement given to the farmers to 
increase their farm productivity, to in- 
crease their cotton acreage, the citrus 
fruit acreage, more laborers are re- 
quired. The crops must be harvested. 
It is estimated that from 200,000 to 250,- 
000 extra farm workers are needed dur- 
ing certain periods of the year when 
these crops come to fruition. And, they 
must be gathered; they cannot rot. We 
must, therefore, help those on the border 
States, like Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California, to gather their crops in. 
There are not enough American workers. 
Therefore, in the wisdom of the Mexi- 
can authorities and the United States 
authorities treaties have been entered in- 
to whereby Mexicans were encouraged to 
come temporarily across the border and 
to get employment to harvest these crops. 
Because of the defects in the law these 
exploiters, as explained before, these 
smugglers, have, with utmost rapacity, 
sought to enrich themselves by bring- 
ing in and enticing these Mexican la- 
borers without any degree of social re- 
sponsibility. They do not bother with 
reference to customs patrol; they do not 
bother with reference to health investi- 
gations; they do not bother with any of 
the laws that are applicable at the bor- 
der. 

What has happened? Numbers of 
these Mexicans have come in who are 
disease ridden. Look at the infant mor- 
tality tables in the counties along the 
border. You would be astounded to see 
how high these infant mortality tables 
are along the border. There are no 
health inspections of wetbacks, coming 
across the border. And, it is for the pur- 
pose of providing examinations to see 
that these Mexicans abide by our health 
requirements, to see that they abide by 
our internal security requirements, to 
see that they abide by our narcotic laws, 
that we want this bill passed. 

One of the dangers to health due to 
wetbacks. Permit a quotation from the 
report of the President’s Commission on 
Migratory Labor: 

The wetback undergoes no health or physi- 
cal examinaticn as he illicitly enters the 
United States. The bringing in of disease 
and contagion cannot, therefore, be avoided. 
Moreover, while he is here as an illegal alien, 
the wetback will not ordinarily risk the 
chance of apprehension by seeking medical 
or health assistance. Reciprocally, the health 
and medical service agencies that might 
other vise be ready to provide assistance for 
residents will ordinarily be foreclosed to the 
wetback, even if he were to seek aid, be- 
cause of residence ineligibility. This cir- 
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cumstance does no‘ arise with legal foreigners 
for whom provision is made. 

One of the most sensitive indicators of 
the state of public health in any population 
is the rate of infant mortality. This is de- 
fined as the number of deaths under 1 year 
of age per 1,000 live births. For the United 
States at large, this rate in 1948 was 32, 
The State-wide average for Texas was 46.2; 
for the 28 counties of Texas on or immedi- 
ately adjacent to the border, the average rate 
was 79.5. In the three counties commonly 
regarded as constituting the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley, the infant mortality rates 
were us follows: 


Cameron 


Willacy. 


The only other counties in Texas with in- 
fant mortality rates higher than the lowest 
of the above are Brewster (86.4); Dimmit 
(93.0); Maverick (83.1); and Reeves (96.3). 
All of these counties are on the Mexican 
border or immediately adjacent except Reeves 
which is in Pecos Valley, lying in the nar- 
row strip of Texas between Mexico and New 
Mexico. 

New Mexico and Arizona both have high 
rates of infant mortality, 70.1 and 56.4 re- 
spectively, but the infant death problem in 
these areas is associated with large Indian 
populations rather than with Mexican- 
American people or with wetback traffic. In 
California, the State-wide infant mortality 
rate is 28.6 but the rate of 56.2 for the Im- 
perial Valley is almost double. 

Dysentery, diarrhea, and enteritis loom 
disproportionately large in the picture of 
infant deaths. These are the diseases of 
filth and insanitation. In California, the 
State-wide average infant death rate from 
diarrhea, enteritis, and dysentery is 1.8; for 
In both Texas 
and California an overwhelming proportion 
of infant deaths from these causes is known 
to be in families of Mexican origin. 


Why, it has been shown by this same 
Commission on Migratory Labor that 
some of these illegals have come in and 
are possessed with all manner and kinds 
of narcotics because there has been no 
examination at the border. It has been 
found that some of those who have come 
in have violated our internal security 
laws. Some were possessed of commu- 
nistic literature. Now, it is to stop those 
kinds of practices, against which you and 
I must inveigh; that we ask for this 
provision so that the constituted au- 
thorities, the Health Service, the Immi- 
gration Service, the Customs Service, 
can have a look at these aliens as they 
enter. Unless these various departments 
can inspect these aliens at the border, 
our laws are easily violated. Our health, 
our security, our well being are involved. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. LYLE. I want to call attention to 
the fact that you have, in one block in 
New York City, more trouble with Com- 
munists than we have all over the South- 
west. That is ot a very strong argu- 
ment, because most of these poor, illiter- 
ate, hungry Mexicans only want to work 
a few days and get some food and go 
back and feed their families and them- 
selves. That is the big problem. 

Mr. CELLER. You take care of your 
State. I will take care of mine. But of 
course, I did not mean to talk about 
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Texas in particular. This bill is appli- 
cable all over the country. We have 
many seamen who desert their ships and 
lose themselves in the population of New 
York. Only last week I read in the pub- 
lic prints of several hundred deserted 
seamen who had been rounded up, and 
this bill will be applicable not only to the 
so-called wetbacks, but illegals all over 
the country that seek to enter our shores 
without satisfying the requirements of 
law. Those who come in illegally 
through the southern border, as was in- 
dicated, find their way up to the New 
York sweat shops; they find their way 
up to Michigan and all parts of the 
country. All sections of our land are af- 
fected and must be alerted to the dangers 
threatening. Thus not only Texas or 
California farmers are involved. It is 
not only their interests that are affected. 

I appeal to the ladies and gentlemen 
from all States that this problem is going 
to become increasingly difficult unless we 
take steps now to stop this illegal traffic. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I think this bill is 
a very effective one, quite strong, but a 
good bill. May I ask the gentleman this 
question: A minute ago he said that the 
report of the President’s Commission 
stated these Mexicans came over to 
work, peddling narcotics. I wish the 
gentleman would advise me where I can 
find that in the report. 

Mr. TELLER. I will be glad to get the 
gentleman the report. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I have the report 
but I have not been able to find anything 
like that. 

. Mr. CELLER. The information rela- 
tive to narcotics is given before the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee considering 
the appropriations for the Narcotics Di- 
vision of the Treasury. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. If the gentleman 
will yield further for an observation, as 
I said, this is a good bill and I will vote 
for it, but I do not think it is necessary 
in order to pass this bill to excoriate here 
on the floor those poor Mexican workers 
and their families and the farmers who 
employ them. 

Mr. CELLER. No, I do not mean to 
excoriate any Mexican workers. I said 
at the inception of my remarks that it is 
essential to bring these laborers in so 
that the crops may be harvested. I do 
not wish to center an attack on anybody 
except the smuggler and the man who 
tries to make money out of the misery 
of some of these workers. That is what 
I want to get after. Certainly we do not 
want to get after the good people. It is 
the bad at whom we aim our shafts. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. LYLE. We are not fighting the 
bill the gentleman sponsors. As far as I 
know, no one here is. We were trying 
to show that the problem is such that 
this approach can do very little to help 
solve it. It is a much bigger problem 
than simply to say that you have a fel- 
low here and there. 
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Mr. CELLER. The gentleman is a 
very valuable member of this body. We 
always welcomed his suggestions. We 
would have embraced wholeheartedly 
any suggestion that he had that might 
have been better than the one offered. 
We held extended hearings. 

Mr. LYLE. Iam sorry the Committee 
on the Judiciary refused tu permit me, 
a Member of Congress, to come before it 
to discuss this bill. 

Mr. CELLER. I have no recollection 
of that refusal. I certainly have the 
greatest respect for the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. The hearings on the 
omnibus bill, the Code, which contains 
this same language, were held over a pe- 
riod of 9 months. During that time we 
heard anybody, whether or not a Mem- 
ber of Congress, who wanted to make a 
statement on any of the provisions of 
the Code. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Personally, I am op- 
posed to the illegal entry of aliens into 
this country. We do have an agricul- 
tural labor problem in Texas and we 
need large quantities of legal labor from 
Mexico. Of course, insofar as possible, 


we would like to have the assistance of 
Mexican labor which has entered this 
country legally. 


One provision of the bill which dis- 
turbs me is shown on page 3, beginning 
with line 22, the language as to admin- 
istrative search warrants. I am afraid 
this sort of thing might be used to more 
or less frighten away legal Mexican labor 
that might be in this country. Some of 
these people do not speak our language. 
They do not understand all the problems 
involved. The farmer often finds it dif- 
ficult to maintain stability when the 
labor in his area is being more or less 
harassed by Government agents. Would 
it not be suitable to have an amendment 
to this bill providing that searches should 
ke made only on the basis of search war- 
rants issued by a magistrate? That 
would give us a little better protection 
and be completely defensible, it seems 
to me. I believe the gentleman would 
think so too. 

Mr. CELLER. Do you mean a magis- 
trate appointed by some State authority? 

Mr. MAHON. It could be a Federal 
magistrate. 

Mr. CELLER. Does the gentleman 
mean by a Federal magistrate? 

Mr.MAHON. Some judge would issue 
a search warrant rather than this ad- 
ministrative warrant. 

Mr. CELLER. The committee very 
carefully considered the suggestion that 
the search warrant only be issued by a 
United States district judge, but in many 
States, and this bill is applicable 
throughout the country, there is only one 
United States district judge. He may 
be very far away. Time often is of the 
essence, and for that reason we have 
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adhered to the practice of allowing the 
officer designated in this bill to issue the 
warrant. There is nothing new in that. 
We have at present a provision in our 
immigration law permitting the Attor- 
ney General to issue a warrant of de- 
portation. 

I want to say this to the gentleman— 
I do not see why he has anything to 
fear, because if you read on page 3, lines 
1 to 4, you will find that anybody can 
employ and can enter into an employ- 
ment arrangement without running afoul 
of the law. For the purposes of this 
section, employment including the usual 
and normal practices incident to em- 
ployment shall not be deemed to consti- 
tute harboring. That seems to be a 
pretty good saving clause so that farmers 
need not worry, and representatives of 
farmers need not worry. If the farmer 
employs and does that only, he is not 
deliberately harboring or concealing for 
an illegal purpose, and he need not worry 
about it. 

Mr. MAHON. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that no one should harbor aliens 
who are illegally in the country, and the 
provision which the gentleman has cited, 
as to the farmer being exempt from 
blame, it seems to me, is a good provi- 
sion. My point was that agents without 
search warrants issued by a judge, might 
in their overzealousness have a tendency 
to disturb the labor in an area, and 
therefore might deprive the farmers of 
the labor. It would not prove that the 
farmer is guilty of any violation, but it 
would disturb the labor, and after all 
what the farmer wants is the labor. 
Without a modification of the bill, it 
would be difficult for some of us to sup- 
port it, though we approve many of the 
provisions. 

Mr. CELLER. That is a calculated 
risk. We cannot have iron-clad perfect 
legislation. I do not think the gentle- 
man need worry about the provisions of 
this bill in that regard. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The gentle- 
man has said that there is only one dis- 
trict judge in the district, and that he 
might be several miles away. There isa 
court of record in every one of those 
communities to which they could go. 

Mr. CELLER. I said some States have 
only one Federal judge and he might be 
far away when the warrant is needed. 
But do you mean where they could go to 
a State judge? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. To a State 
court and get a search warrant. Yes; 
any court of record could issue that war- 
rant. 

Mr. CELLER. The rules of criminal 
procedure do permit a search warrant to 
be issued by a United States judge or a 
State court of record judge or a United 
States commissioner. But I wonder 
whether you want a State court judge to 
intervene in a case of this sort. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. May I ask the 
gentleman this question: Under what cir- 
cumstances and in what cases do they 
— these administrative warrants is- 
sued? 
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Mr. CELLER. The immigration law, 
as at present permits the Attorney Gen- 
eral to issue warrants of deportation. 
Section 19 of the act of 1917, as amend- 
ed, empowers the Attorney General to 
issue a warrant without intevention of 
the court. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. PICKETT. In connection with 
the statement which the gentleman 
made a moment ago that it would be 
very unusual to permit a State judge or 
a court of record of the State to exercise 
jurisdiction in a Federal matter, let me 
direct your attention to the fact that the 
law now provides for it in the general 
search warrant statute, and under the 
rules, that a State judge or a State court 
of record may issue the warrant. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect but in a highly sensitive area, and 
on a subject of this kind, I question 
whether a State judge should issue a 
warrant. 

Mr. PICKETT. But, it is a matter of 
questioning his judgment or whether he 
should do it, rather than the fact that 
that power does not now exist as a mat- 
ter of law in proper cases where search 
warrants may issue in the first instance, 
is that not correct? 

Mr. CELLER. I think to allow a State 
judge to become involved in a matter of 
this sort might create a great deal of 
confusion. However, it might be well to 
canvass the matter further. I do not 
wish to be arbitrary. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. FISHER. Will the gentleman in- 
dicate for the Recorp under what con- 
stitutional authority, subsection c, on 
page 2, is proposed? 

Mr. CELLER. That is a very good 
question. I will say that the right of 
castle is preserved. A home, a dwel- 
ling cannot be searched without a war- 
rant. You will note that no right is 
given to anybody connected with the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service to 
make any search in a dwelling or a habi- 
tation or a house where one lives. The 
immigration inspector with warrant has 
a right to go on a ranch—sometimes 
those ranches are as large as a State— 
and make search. So that it cannot be 
stated under this bill, that where you 
have a huge ranch, miles and miles in 
extent, that the Immigration Service of- 
ficial cannot go on that land and make 
a search because one’s home is invaded. 
You would render the bill abortive if you 
did not have a provision of this sort. 
There have been reported cases where 
in large areas—fenced in or otherwise— 
on ranches of huge extent the inspectors 
were barred. The ranch on which the 
owner lived was deemed a dwelling or 
home, and thus large and extensive as 
it was it was impervious to search. To 
call a ranch of huge dimensions a 
dwelling is absurd. It has been held 
that these huge ranches are like a 
man’s castle. He cannot live in all 
the places that might be deemed houses, 
or habitations, on the ranch or planta- 
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tion, yet he has been protected from 
search; and there have been many in- 
stances where these illegals have been 
concealed and harbored on these huge 
ranches and large farms, and the immi- 
gration authorities were just helpless. 
They could not even go into the gate. 
The minute they entered the gate is was 
deemed that they were violating the 
right of castle of the ranch owner. 

Mr. FISHER. I know the gentleman 
is quite an authority on that, and I am 
sure he has been there and knows all 
about it, but perhaps the gentleman got 
that information from the report he has 
been reading. But wherever he got it, I 
suggest that he dig a little further on his 
facts. What article in the Constitution 
do you rely upon as authority for sub- 
section c, the administrative search 
warrant provision? 

Mr.CELLER. There is nothing in the 
Constitution which prevents this. There 
is nothing which will proscribe it. 

Mr. FISHER. Is there anything in the 
Constitution referring to searches and 
seizures; and if so, where is it? 

Mr. CELLER. The Congress has a 
right to pass all laws reasonable and 
necessary to enforce statutes it passes. 
Under that provision we have a right to 
provide for search and seizure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself two additional minutes. 

Mr. FISHER. Will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. FISHER. The gentleman said be- 
cause you are not, under the Constitu- 
tion, allowed to enter a man’s castle, 
therefore you do not have general rights 
to serve search warrants. 

Mr. CELLER. - That is, a man’s home 
is impervious to search, without a search 
warrant. 

Mr. FISHER. What article in the 
Constitution contains that provision? 

Mr. CELLER. I gave you the reason- 
ing a moment ago; that Congress has 
the right to pass all necessary laws to 
implement general statutes for the en- 
forcement of those statutes. 

Mr. FISHER. Will the gentleman 
yield to his colleague fronr Pennsylvania 
who seems to have that inforn.ation? I 
would like to know the provision in the 
Constitution that you are undertaking 
to base this on. 

Mr. CELLER. I just gave you the 
answer. 

Mr. WALTER. As a matter of inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, the only 
thing in it with respect to this matter 
is a prohibition against searches and 
seizures. 

Mr. FISHER. Unreasonable searches 
and seizures. 

Mr. WALTER. Unreasonable searches 
and seizures. We felt that by using the 
word “dwelling,” preventing the issu- 
ance of a search warrant of a dwelling, 
it covers not only the place of residence 
of the owner of the ranch but it covers 
a rooming house or a boarding house or 
any other habitation in which these em- 
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ployees for the moment might be har- 
bored. 

Mr. FISHER. In other words, it is 
the fourth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which is the authority for the issu- 
ance of search warrants, and it is under 
that provision that this subsection c is 
inserted in the bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. WALTER. The gentleman has 
not quite stated it correctly. 

Mr. CELLER. That is not the situa- 
tion. The Constitution proscribes cer- 
tain searches and seizures. They can- 
not be unreasonable, There can be no 
search of a home without warrant. 
But that is not the basis for our putting 
this provision in the act. We have gen- 
eral authority over immigration and nat- 
uralization, and we must provide for the 
enforcement of laws we pass appertain- 
ing thereto. This is one of the enforce- 
ment provisions. We might pass gen- 
eral criminal laws, but if we do not im- 
plement those laws by provisions involv- 
ing sanctions, we get nowhere. 

Mr. FISHER. I think I understand 
the gentleman. His position is that he 
does not have to look to the authority 
for search and seizure under the Con- 
stitution but in cases where immigration 
matters are involved he does not need 
constitutional authority. 

Mr. CELLER. No; the gentleman 
twists and looks upon what I have said 
with a jaundiced eye. I did not say 
that. The gentleman asked for it; he 
is going to get it; I did not say any- 
thing of the sort that he implies. I 
believe that this provision is entirely 
constitutional, because the Congress has 
the right to pass laws of this character 
to carry out and implement the gen- 
eral authority we have over immigration 
and naturalization. That is all that is 
involved here. We do not go beyond our 
legal authority, because we do not pro- 
vide for unreasonable search and seiz- 
ure. 

Mr. FISHER. That is the under- 
standing I had of the gentleman’s inter- 
pretation. 

Mr. CELLER. The power of Congress 
to legislate on immigration stems from 
the sovereign authority of the United 
States as a Nation; it also stems from the 
constitutional power to regulate migra- 
tion of people, also from the power under 
the Constitution to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations. Every sovereign 
nation has power, inherent in sover- 
eignty and essential to self-preservation, 
to forbid entrance of foreigners within 
its dominions, or to admit them only in 
such cases and upon such conditions as 
it may see fit to prescribe. Congress 
may exclude aliens altogether or pre- 
scribe terms and conditions upon which 
they may come into or remain in this 
country. 

The power and authority of the United 
States, as an attribute of sovereignty, 
either to prohibit or regulate immigra- 
tion of aliens are plenary and Congress 
may choose such agencies as it pleases 
to carry out whatever policy or rule of 
exclusion it may adopt, and, so long as 
such agencies do not transcend limits of 
authority or abuse discretion reposed in 
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them, their judgment is not open to 
challenge or review by courts. 

It has been settled by repeated de- 
cision, that Congress has power to ex- 
clude any and all aliens from the United 
States, to prescribe the terms and con- 
ditions on which they may come in or 
on which they remain after having been 
admitted, to establish the regulations for 
deporting such aliens as have entered 
in violation of law or who are here in 
violation of law, and to commit the en- 
forcing of su¢th laws and regulations to 
executive officers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, we still 
have no requests for time on this side 
but I do not wish to relinquish my time 
until opportunity has been given the 
other side fully to develop their case. 

Mr. JENKINS. I would like a couple 
of minutes if the gentleman does not 
mind. 

Mr. CELLER. We have no further 
requests for time. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield such time as 
he may desire to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. It is not my purpose 
to take up very much time, but I would 
like to see if we can clarify this matter 
just a little. Ever since the adoption of 
the general immigration laws back in 
the twenties the problem of the wetbacks 
coming into this country has been a very 
serious one, but it has not been one that 
involved much or serious criminality. 
But I am sure that if it were not for the 
fact that we did not want to impose a 
quota on Canada we would have imposed 
a quota on Mexico and some of the other 
Western Hemisphere countries. Those 
who were responsible for the drafting 
of the restrictions on to the immigration 
laws did not want to impose quotas in 
the Western Hemisphere, especially be- 
cause of our friendly relationship with 
Canada. Now, coming to the point, as 
I understand, one of the purposes of the 
bill is to provide a penalty for the unlaw- 
ful harboring of aliens. That will apply 
up and down both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific coasts and the inland borders 
between Canada and Mexico, and every 
other place. I am a little surprised that 
it has been overlooked for such a long 
time. I think the oversight should be 
corrected and this law be made to apply 
along the east coast especially where so 
many persons enter illegally from Eu- 
rope. These people coming from Mexico 
are a different kind of aliens. They 
have in the past been absorbed into our 
body politic by the farmers of the 
Southwest. They have been encouraged 
to come to our country because they 
filled the need of the farmers and they 
then took jobs with the railroads of the 
country and lost themselves into our 
citizenship. 

Now I should like to ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Judge GraHaM, 
if it is not the purpose of this bill to 
provide this penalty against that illegal 
harboring and also to try and solve the 
problem of the entry of those who may 
come to assist the farmers in the South; 
is that right? 
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Mr. GRAHAM. No, not the farmer; 
there is no indictment against the 
farmer. 

This bill is perfectly simple. It is to 
apply to all our borders and applies 
against every type of person who has 
the intent of concealing or harboring 
aliens. If he had such intent then he 
would be guilty, but under the present 
law if he left off at some point and some 
other person harbored him then it is a 
different situation altogether. 

Mr. JENKINS. These Members of 
Congress from the South and the deep 
South especially have for years been 
interested in this same proposition, 
They want help with their farm work. 
The story is always the same, and it has 
a great deal of merit to it. But the 
trouble is that the men who come in one 
year to help the farmers fail to go back 
but instead they become active residents 
in our country and enjoy the privileges 
of citizenship when many of them could 
not qualify as citizens. 

Let me ask this: What have the im- 
migration authorities and the enforce- 
ment officers said before the gentleman’s 
committee? Are they in favor of this 
bill or not? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes; they are. May 
I explain further that in the omnibus 
immigration bill, to which reference has 
been made, this whole situation is taken 
care of. At the present time this agree- 
ment between the Mexican Government 
and the United States Government will 
be continued for 90 days from February 
11. But the new law when passed will 
not take effect for 6 months after its 
enactment, and this interim period must 
be covered by this legislation. 

Mr. JENKINS. Then as I understand 
what we are trying to do here today is 
not to continue the program but to 
bridge the matter over the end of the 
90-day period and the beginning of the 
taking effect of the omnibus law. 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is right. 

Mr. JENKINS. Then at the end of 90 
days we are going to do just what we 
have been doing; the time has expired, 
and we are going to lengthen, as it were, 
the law that we passed last year. 

Mr. GRAHAM. And it is reenacted 
in the omnibus bill and made perma- 
nent. 

Mr. JENKINS. When we come to the 
omnibus bill, which I understand is very 
important, I hope we may be allowed 
sufficient time in which to consider it 
fully. I understand it has taken a great 
deal of the time of the gentleman’s com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Correct. We have 
worked over it for months and months. 

Mr. JENKINS. I hope when we come 
to consider this omnibus bill that you 
talk about that it will be consistent with 
the well recognized immigration policy 
of the country which we established 
about 30 years ago and that it will pro- 
tect our own country from many unde- 
sirables that have been flocking into our 
country from all parts of the world. It 
might be interesting to say that the 
United States of America was the first 
country that ever declared to the world 
the proposition that as an incident of 
sovereignty every nation had the right to 
protect its own border. That is the 
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basis of our immigration laws. We 
have that right and we have always de- 
fended it well as far as the purposes of 
Congress were concerned. The enforce- 
ment of the immigration laws was very 
rigid until Mr. Roosevelt was elected 
President. He permitted much laxity 
with the result that there are at least 3,- 
000,000 aliens illegally within our borders 
now. I hope the new big omnibus bill 
will be an important step forward and in 
the right direction. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I so hope. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. WERDEL]. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to ask the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee a question or two. I have 
been trying to get the exact figures on 
the number of native-born Mexicans in 
my State. That is, people of Mexican 
descent. I know it runs into the tens of 
thousands. 

I agree with the gentleman that we 
should take some action in regard to 
harboring illegal aliens; however, if this 
bill is passed, I want to know from the 
chairman of the committee, and would 
like a direct answer, in regard to the 
language on page 2 which says that the 
consignee or person taking such action 
knowing that the individual that he 
takes the action for “is in the United 
States in violation of law, and knowing 
or having reasonable grounds to believe 
that his last entry in to the United States 
occurred less than 3 years prior thereto.” 

I ask the gentleman so that the REcorpD 
may be clear in interpretation of our in- 
tent whether the gentleman believes the 
mere fact that an individual can only 
speak the Spanish language will be in- 
terpreted or should be interpreted to be 
reasonable grounds for believing? 

Mr. CELLER. I think that matter 
will be covered when we get the omnibus 
bill before the House. There is a pro- 
vision in there providing, for example, 
that those Mexicans who are in the 
United States temporarily for purposes 
of labor will have an identification card 
with a picture on it and other marks of 
identification so that the person who is 
dealing with that individual could ab- 
solve himself from any violation of law 
by saying that this man had an identi- 
fication card, “I looked at the card, the 
picture was identical with the individual 
before me and therefore I had a right to 
assume he was in the country legally.” 

Mr. WERDEL. If the gentleman will 
permit, I still want a direct answer to the 
question before this bill is passed. What 
the gentleman has told me is that peo- 
ple who are the third or fourth gener- 
ation in my State, numbering 70,000 or 
80,000, if we will assume that, are going 
to have to carry cards around, and if 
anyone who wants to employ them does 
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able ground to believe, and having a rea- 
sonable ground to believe will thereby be 
guilty of a felony, when the person who 
is an illegal entrant is only guilty of a 
misdemeanor? 

I am pointing out to the gentleman 
that we are putting language in this bill 
that is going to make it inadvisable for 
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employers to employ 70,000 or 80,000 
Mexicans who speak the Spanish lan- 
guage only, and perhaps Chinese and 
many others who speak only one lan- 
guage. I think we should require actual 
knowledge of illegal entry. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The burden will he 
on the Government to prove it, though. 

Mr. WERDEL. Of course, that is the 
question in my mind. This is a crime 
and the United States Government 
should be enforcing the law against this 
crime. This is an attempt here for some 
purpose other than the enfo1 =ment of 
a law against a crime, in my opinion. 

Mr. CELLER. Does this not indicate 
that the Government will have a rather 
heavy burden to carry in order to get a 
conviction? The Government must 
show that the man had knowledge or 
had reasonable ground to believe that 
the last entry into the United States 
occurred 3 years prior thereto. 

Mr. WERDEL. No. I think if the 
gentleman will permit me, you and I 
agree in principle that if a man know- 
ingly is harboring an illegal alien he 
should be convicted. I think that if he 
has that knowledge he should be con- 
victed. I think any sound American 
picked on a jury would so agree. NowI 
think it is a different thing though to 
say in the bill that someone can come 
into your place of business or your 
ranch and say, “This man cannot even 
speak English. Do not tell me you do 
not have reasonable grounds. You come 
into court. You are charged with a 
felony. It will cost you $25,000 to de- 
fend yourself.” 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, in connection with 
this discussion I want to call your at- 
tention to the tragedy that would occur 
in the southwestern part of the United 
States if you attempted to brand decent, 
fine, good American people whose an- 
cestry is of the Mexican or the Latin 
descent. You could not possibly set up 
a system to carry cards to identify your- 
self. These boys have been dying for 
America since the Alamo. They are 
very fine people; they are great Ameri- 
can citizens. I went to Mexico recently 
on an Official trip to speak before a Mex- 
ican Chamber of Commerce across the 
border, and several fine American-Latin 
lads accompanied me there. As we 
came back across the border the immi- 
gration officers said, ‘‘Where were you 
born?” There were five or six of us in 
the car and I said, “I was born in Wise 
County, Tex.” One said, “I was born in 
Guerra, Tex.” They did not question 
me further, but they turned to a nice 
little lad sitting by me and they said, 
“Let me see your identification.” He 
said, “I have no identification; I am an 
American. I was born in America. I 
have lived in America all of my life. 
How shall I identify myself, simply be- 
cause my skin is a little darker than 
yours, because I speak Spanish fluently?” 
He, fortunately, speaks English better 
than most of us. It would be most un- 
fortunate if any type of legislation put 
a brand upon millions of people that are 
as fine American citizens as exist in this 
Chamber or anywhere else. 
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Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, as a matter of fact, 
from Windsor, Canada, coming across 
the border, thousands of persons come 
in each day and exhibit a card, and that 
is all there is to it. 

Mr. LYLE. Yes, but they are not 
Americans. 

Mr. GRAHAM. There are Americans 
going back. 

Mr. LYLE. Americans going back? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Coming and going. 
They exhibit a card. 

Mr. LYLE. Asa national of the coun- 
try in which they live. I do not carry 
a card which says, “I am an American.” 
The gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. 
FERNANDEZ] does not carry a card which 
says, “I am an American.” 

Mr. GRAHAM. But the gentleman is 
not crossing the border every day. 

Mr. LYLE. ButI cross it often. Sup- 


pose they said to the gentleman from 
New Mexico, “If it will not embarrass 
you, sir, where were you born?” He 
They would 


would say, “New Mexico.” 
say, “Prove it.” 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I think there 
is a slight misunderstanding here. The 
gentleman on the other side of the aisle 
is talking about one type of card, that 
which might be required of legal en- 
trants. The gentleman on this side of 
the aisle mentioned a card that might be 
had which would show, if I understood, 
that you were an American citizen. That 
kind of card I would oppose. Of course, 
that is not in this bill. 

The reason I asked the gentleman to 
yield was that I would like to ask a ques- 
tion of the gentleman from California, 
What he is worried about is that provi- 
sion with respect to reasonable cause to 
believe that a person is an illegal entrant 
recently come to the United States, and 
. he is wondering whether or not the fact 
that a person does not speak Spanish 
would be considered as_ reasonable 
grounds to believe that he was such an 
illegal alien coming into the United 
States within 3 years. My answer would 
be no, because there are hundreds and 
hundreds and hundreds of American cit- 
izens of Spanish descent who cannot 
speak English, and therefore no court 
would hold that the mere fact that a 
person does not speak English and 
speaks only Spanish would be reasonable 
grounds to make him believe and to 
charge him with notice that the person 
in question was not an American citizen. 
So you do not have to worry about that 
part of it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Further amplifying 
what the gentleman from New Mexico 
has said, subsection 2 on page 2 is two- 
edged in this sense, that the Govern- 
ment must prove, in order to establish 
the existence of a crime, one, that the 
person accused knew that the particu- 
lar wetback or illegal alien was in the 
United States in violation of law, and 
second, that he knew or had reasonable 
ground to believe that the last entry of 
that illegal alien into the United States 
occurred less than 3 years prior thereto. 
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There are two conditions, two humps 
that the Government must get over be- 
fore it can establish the commission of 
any crime. 

Mr. GRAHAM. There are three. The 
last one is that he transports, or moves, 
or attempts to transport or move, within 
the United States by means of transpor- 
tation or otherwise, in furtherance of 
such violation of law. 

Mr. CELLER. Correct. I think that 
gives ample protection to the innocent 
person. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. WERDEL. I take it then that the 
gentleman’s direct answer to the ques- 
tion is that before a person can be 
charged with a crime under subsection 2 
he must have actual knowledge of these 
other things in conjunction with actual 
knowledge that the person is an ille- 
gal alien? . 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. If I may have the at- 
tention of the gentleman from New Mex- 
ico [Mr,. FERNANDEZ], may I ask him as 
one who lives very close to this situation 
what he thinks the population is in the 
area affected by the bill, the people who 
came over the line many years ago who 
still speak Spanish, who came over into 
the United States in the days when there 
was no particular deterrent to entry? 
Spanish-speaking people lived in our 
area long before English-speaking people 
got there. There are a great many peo- 
ple of Mexican descent speaking the 
Spanish language who have married 
American-born Spanish-speaking girls 
and who have raised families and yet, 
technically, under a bill of this kind, they 
could be illegal residents. The people in 
the East do not always understand the 
difficulties involved in a bill like that. I 
ask the gentleman from New Mexico if 
that would not be a great difficulty in the 
enforcement of any bill of this kind in 
the area about which we are talking. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Of course, partic- 
ularly in New Mexico, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia, there are thousands and thou- 
sands of Spanish-speaking people, some 
of whom have been here for two or three 
generations, but because they live way 
up in the mountains where English is not 
spoken they do not speak English. But 
I think this bill is all right. I believe 
there are sufficient safeguards so that no 
hardship would indirectly result to such 
American citizens. This is not like the 
one we had before, where you could not 
employ a person unless you knew he was 
not an illegal alien. This bill permits 
employment of those persons under the 
provision about which we have been 
speaking in the last few minutes. As to 
those who are transporting them, I am 
not too worried about them. The only 
thing I am worried about is any provi- 
sion that would prohibit the employment 
of these people, and thereby indirectly 
also make it impossible for American cit- 
izens of Spanish descent, 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman is sat- 
isfied with the provision we have in there 
which permits employment? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Yes; I am satisfied 
with the bill. As I said, I think every- 
body is agreed that this is a pretty fair 
bill, though, of course, it could be 
improved. 

Mr. GRAHAM. May I inquire if any 
gentlemen from Texas would like to be 
heard at this time? 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. FISHER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I also 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the time that is so generously giv- 
en me by the chairman and the ranking 
member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

I questioned the chairman of the com- 
mittee a few minutes ago about one pro- 
vision in this bill that has nothing to do 
with the correction of the so-called Ev- 
ans decision, and that was the constitu- 
tional authority under which subsection 
3, which authorizes and provides for ad- 
ministrative search warrants, was in- 
serted in the measure. I undertook in 
my questions to find out under what 
constitutional authority that was done, 
and I have yet to find out. 

Mr. WALTER. My. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISHER. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. What prohibition is 
in the Constitution against the Congress 
of the United States writing adequate 
provisions to carry out its intention; and 
in the absence of any prohibition, as a 
matter of construction, the courts must 
find that the Congress had the author- 
ity and the power to do that which was 
done. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Texas where the prohibition is 
against doing what the Committee on 
the Judiciary proposes. 

Mr. FISHER. If the gentleman is 
looking for a limitation of his authority, 
of course, I think the entire Congress is 
supposed to operate within the frame- 
work of the Constitution, and not on the 
basis of what might be specifically pro- 
hibited there. But, for that matter, the 
fourth amendment to the Constitution, 
if the gentleman will read it again, I 
think expressly prohibits the very thing 
that he undertakes to do in subsection 3, 
and I think if he would read that, then 
he would agree that there is plenty of au- 
thority for objecting to the alleged au- 
thority which he has been asserting as a 
justification for the bill. 

Mr. WALTER. On page 5 of the re- 
port accompanying tive omnibus bill and, 
of course, it is applicable, are cited 37 
cases upholding the right of the Con- 
gress to do what we are proposing to do 
here. 

Mr. FISHER. I suggest to the gentle- 
man that there are a good many Su- 
preme Court decisions which I have had 
occasion to read in the last few days 
which he might do well to take a look at 
before he falls into the error, which I 
think he has fallen into. 
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Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISHER. I yield. 

Mr. MORRIS. Iam very much inter- 
ested in this discussion. I am not cer- 
tain that this provision in subsection c 
would come within the purview of article 
4 of the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. I am not certain, and I am try- 
ing to find out if it does fall within it. 
If so, then I think the gentleman’s posi- 
tion is eminently correct. I would like 
to read it. It is very short. I would 
like to read it so that we might examine 
it. Here is what article 4 says: 

The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects 
against unreasonable searches and seizures 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, 
and particularly describing the place to be 
searched and the persons or things to be 
seized. 


Now here is what the bill says: 

When the Attorney General or any dis- 
trict director or any assistant district direc- 
tor of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service has information indicating a reason- 
able probability that in any designated 
lands or other property aliens are illegally 
within the United States, he may issue his 
warrant— 


And so forth. In other words, it says 
that he may issue it upon information 
indicating a reasonable probability, and 
so forth. It would not seem to me to be 
within the four corners of the provi- 
sions of the Constitution. One further 
thought, if I may express it. Ihave had 
some experience, as a great many other 
Members have, as a lawyer, a judge, and 
soon. Ordinarily, a warrant is issued by 
a@ judicial officer after someone comes in 
and makes a case, that is, a reasonable 
showing, for the issuance of the warrant 
under oath. 

My. FISHER. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. The gentleman has 
caught the vice of this provision very 
correctly, in my judgment. 

Mr. MORRIS. I am not sure, but I 
do want to raise that question. 

Mr. FISHER. The gentleman raises 
a question which is very pertinent to this 
inquiry, and I am sure it will be gone 
into further. The gentleman from Okla- 
homa is an eminent attorney, and I am 
sure that he agrees with me that the 
only authority for search warrants under 
the Constitution is the fourth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. MORRIS. Iama little perturbed. 
I always thought that. 

Mr. FISHER. I am wondering if we 
are not learning something new about 
the Constitution today. 

Mr. MORRIS. The way it reads is 
this: 

The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and efiects— 


This bill says “land,” and the question 
is whether or not it is broad enough to 
include land. I rather think so although 
I am not certain. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISHER. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. On the question of the 
powers of Congress, the Constitution 
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provides as follows: In article I, sec- 
tion 1: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in the Congress of the United 
States. 


That is one provision. Then the Con- 
stitution goes on to say: 

Congress shall have the power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations. 


This bill refers to arrangements made 
with Mexico. 

Congress shall have the right to establish 
uniform rules of naturalization. 

Congress shall have the power concerning 
immigration or importation of persons. 


Then there is a basket clause which 
provides as follows: 

Congress shall have the power to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vested by this Con- 
stitution in the Government of the United 
States or any department or office thereof. 


That is an affirmative delegation of 
power by the Constitution to this House 
and the other body fo pass a bill of 
this kind. 

Mr. FISHER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAHAM. One applies to search 
and seizure in homes. The other is the 
exclusion of those which this Nation 
does not desire to have entered. 

Mr. FISHER. I think the gentleman 
will agree with me that the protection 
of the citizen of the United States 
against unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures is provided in the fourth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. So therefore, 
anything which we write in this bill 
which authorizes an unreasonable search 
or seizure is running counter to the 
fourth amendment to the Constitution 
and cannot be upheld on constitutional 
grounds. Itis a question of whether you 
are getting into the field of unreasonable 
searches and seizures, whether it is im- 
migration or narcotics or anything else. 
If it does, then it runs counter to the 
Constitution and the conditions laid 
down under which warrants for searches 
and seizures can be issued, as contained 
in the fourth amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. CELLER. I believe there is ‘a 
ranch in one of the States, I think it is 
Texas, that is 100 miles long on one side 
and 100 miles long on the other side. 
Would you say that the authorities 
should not have the right to enter that 
ranch at all? 

Mr. FISHER. Apparently the gentle- 
man is completely in error in his esti- 
mation of our attitude on this question. 
Of course, they should have a right to go 
in there to search for narcotics or any- 
thing else. Let them get a legal search 
warrant. In that case, I feel like the 
father of the Republic of Texas, Sam 
Houston, who when asked to circumvent 
the Constitution said: “We are not going 
to do that. If Texas is going to Hades, 
let us do it according to law.” That is 
what we want here. If they are going 
to search, let them do it according to law 
and the Constitution. 
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There will be amendments offered to 
make this conform to the Constitution. 
Let them go to a magistrate and get that 
warrant, and let them go out and search 
for those violations of the law. If they 
are going to search, let them search for 
it, but do it in the manner provided by 
the Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a rare thing that 
one subject ever generates so much mis- 
information and so much false informa- 
tion as has the so-called wetback prob- 
lem. To those of us who live along the 
Mexican border and who know the situa- 
tion fairly well, many of the fantastic 
and distorted stories about the extent of 
the wetback traffic, of alleged “exploita- 
tion,”’ and so forth are simply monstrous 
jokes. We have heard some of them re- 
counted here today. 

At the same time, I recognize that in 
our fight against subversive aliens it is 
proper that some law be enacted against 
those who conspire to bring such illegal 
aliens into this country. 

But the bill before us today deals pri- 
marily with the wetbacks. There are 
very few, if any, subversives among them. 
If there were, they would not be found 
working on farms and ranches. That is 
the last place you would find them. 

It is true, I am sure, that a number of 
Mexican nationals come across the 
border from Mexico from time to time for 
the purpose of seeking employment. 
They have been doing it for generations. 
Their living standards in Mexico are low 
and most of them have families to feed. 
They cannot find work in Mexico, so some 
of them wade the Rio Grande, become 
lost in the vast numbers of Latin Ameri- 
cans on this side of the river, and go to 
farms and ranches to seek’ employment. 

There being an acute shortage of work- 
ers on this side, those people are often 
able to find jobs. They get good wages, 
sleep on good beds, eat good food, and 
within a few months are able to accumu- 
late several hundred dollars which they 
send or take back to their relatives in 
Mexico. They do not remain in this 
country very long, and invariably return 
home periodically, 

These people do not replace any 
American workers. They do not upset 
our economy in any way whatsoever. In- 
deed, they contribute considerably to our 
economy because they enable crops to be 
harvested that would otherwise go to 
waste. They aid ranchmen in producing 
sheep, cattle, Angora goats, mohair, and 
wool. This helps to feed and clothe the 
Nation. 

OBJECTION TO USE OF MEXICAN WORKERS COMES 
MOSTLY FROM LABOR UNIONS 

So far as I have been able to deter- 
mine, most of the objections to the use 
of Mexican labor on this side of the bor- 
der to meet the extreme acute labor 
shortage, is coming from the radical ele- 
ment of our labor unions. The reason 
for this is difficult to understand. There 
are some who say these people oppose 
the use of this imported labor because 
the unions want to organize all farm and 
ranch workers eventually, and they find 
the aliens are not so easy to organize. 
This radical crowd would much rather 
see food rot in the fields than have un- 
organized foreign labor help harvest it, 
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even though there is no domestic labor 
available. Yet that same crowd is for- 
ever howling about the high cost of liv- 
ing. 

Mr. Chairman, so far as I know, all 
farmers and all ranchmen want to em- 
ploy processed Mexican nationals—those 
who are able to enter legally under the 
terms of the labor agreement with Mex- 
ico. Every farm and livestock organi- 
zation in the country has urged a work- 
able agreement which would enable pro- 
ducers to go to processing centers and 
contract for those workers. Under the 
law no foreign worker can be employed 
in a community unless and until the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture certifies that there 
is inadequate local labor there to meet 
the needs. 

But unfortunately the agreement with 
Mexico which has been in existence since 
last summer has been so burdened with 
restrictions and red tape, that it has 
been an invitation to wetbacks to come 
across illegally. I know one man—and 
I can give you his name and address if 
you want it—who traveled more than 
3,000 miles in a desperate attempt to 
process some Mexican workers to help 
him on his farm and in his lamb feed- 
ing operations. He could not hire a man 
locally at any price, and he was des- 
perate. But although he made trip after 
trip to processing centers, the last ac- 
count I had he had not obtained a 
single worker. 

The average wetback would naturally 
prefer to be processed if he can be. He 
knows that he is violating an American 
law and may be imprisoned if he wades 
across as a wetback. But he knows that 
he will be violating no law if he comes 
across legally through a processing sta- 
tion. So, of course, he prefers to be pro- 
cessed. And the employer naturally pre- 
fers that he be processed. 

Moreover, the abuse of “blacklisting” 
counties and individuals has made 
legal employment difficult in some in- 
stances and has had the effect of en- 
couraging more wetbacks to come 
across. 


RANCH WORK WAS EXCLUDED 


Mr. Chairman, this whole program 
seems to have gotten into the hands of 
the labor politicians. This has been true 
in Mexico and to a considerable extent 
in this country the voice of labor agi- 
tators has gotten into the act. It has 
been difficult and sometimes impossible 
for employers, desperate for labor, to 
employ a Mexican national, legally. Let 
me give you an example: 

When the last labor agreement was 
made with Mexico, to the surprise of all 
concerned it was learned that the agree- 
ment expressly prohibited any of the 
processed workers from doing any type 
of ranch work while working in this 
country. 

Yet, the Nation’s principal breeding 
place for sheep and Angora goats is along 
the border, north of the Rio Grande. 
And it is a great cattle producing area. 
There are also large farming operations 
in the same area. But, strangely 
enough, the labor agreement last sum- 
mer expressly prohibited any of the 
processed Mexicans from doing any kind 


of ranch work. That was at a time 
when the most acute labor shortage in 
history existed in that area. A severe 
drought was going 9n, vast feeding oper- 
ations were necessary, and the Govern- 
ment was calling for higher food and 
fiber production. E 

The exclusion of ranch work from the 
agreement meant that thousands of 
Mexican nationals on the other side of 
the border, accustomed only to ranch 
work, were out of luck. They could no 
longer be processed to do ranch work. 
And the employers on this side who 
needed them were out of luck. I assume 
the Immigration Service is correct in 
saying some of the workers waded the 
river and sought employment on this 
side. 

So, Mr. Chairman, if there has been a 
wetback problem during the past year, 
let us put the major part of the blame 
where it belongs—on the agreement with 
Mexioo that no Mexican national could 
be processed and then do any type of 
ranch work. 

About the same time the Mexicans 
were being forced to wade the river to 
seek work, because they could no longer 
come across legally and do ranch work, 
the Immigration Service was on Capitol 
Hill pleading for more funds to employ 
more patrolmen to help stop wetbacks 
from coming across. 

I must point out, Mr. Chairman, that 
after months of effort, we were able to 
get some relief. Through the efforts of 
Mr. Don Laren, in the Labor Depart- 
ment, and Dick Rubottom and Jack 
Neal, in the State Department, the Mex- 
ican Government finally in late Novem- 
ber agreed to vary the terms of the labor 
agreement and allow their nationals who 


were processed, to do ranch work. Those’ 


gentlemen have been most helpful. But 
this concession was made months after 
the agreement was made in Mexico City. 
And the concession has been weighted 
with conditions and restrictions, even 
requiring a different wage arrangement 
than has been true with farm work. 

We do not know what the next agree- 
ment with Mexico will contain in that 
regard. We do not know if ranch work 
will be included or not. We are hope- 
ful such work will be permitted, and we 
have been given some assurances. Cer- 
tainly, it can be said that a major por- 
tions of the wetbacks who came into 
this country during the past year came 
here illegally simply because under the 
labor agreement it was difficult or im- 
possible to be processed. 

WETBACK BILL AS WRITTEN WOULD INFRINGE 
UPON CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 

Mr. Chairman, the pending measure 
is brought here under circumstances 
which call for the most careful scrutiny. 
Now that I have been given additional 
time, I want to discuss another point or 
two. In the first place, this bill is not 
the procuct of a congressional commit- 
tee in the usual sense. It was inspired 
and most of its contents written down 
at the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue, 
and according to the press the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Mexico also had 
@ hand in its contents. No hearings 
were held even though many of us re- 
quested permission to be heard. 
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Therefore, while the bill contains some 
desirable provisions to which very few 
if any would object, it contains a few 
very serious infringements upon consti- 
tutional rights which I cannot believe 
this House will be a party to. 

Let me discuss two of the objectionable 
provisions for a moment. First, I refer 
to subsection (c) which reads as follows: 

(c) When the Attorney General or any 
district director or assistant district director 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice has information indicating a reasonable 
probability that in any designated lands or 
other property aliens are illegally within the 
United States, he may issue his warrant au- 
thorizing the immigration officer named 
therein to go upon or within such designated 
lands or other property other than a dwell- 
ing in which the warrant states there may 
be aliens illegally within the United States, 
for the purpose of interrogating such aliens 
concerning their right to enter or to be or 
remain in the United States. Such warrant 
shall state therein the time of day or night 
for its use and the period of its validity 
which in no case shall be for more than 30 
days. 


Mr. Chairman, this provision should 
be stricken from this bill or amended so 
as to conform to the Constitution. It vi- 
olates article IV with respect to the pur- 
poses for which search warrants may be 
issued. It is clear that the proposal 
would constitute an infringement upon 
the protection of the citizen against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures. 

Let us examine article IV, which forms 
the authority for the issuance of search 
warrants, and then see how well it con- 
forms to the Constitution. 

Article IV is as follows: 

The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported by 
oath or affirmation, and particularly describ- 
ing the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized. 

SEARCH WARRANTS NOT ISSUABLE FOR FISHING 
EXPEDITIONS 

The Constitution does not authorize 
search warrants for fishing expeditions. 
It does not authorize search warrants to 
go on people’s premises for the purpose 
of interrogating people. The warrant 
can issue only when the warrant de- 
scribes the “place to be searched, and the 
person or things to be seized.” 

Actually, what this subsection of the 
pending bill undertakes to do is to auth- 
orize a search for the purpose of obtain- 
ing information upon which a search 
warrant might be legally issued in the 
first place. But the Constitution will not 
allow that. It will not permit the issu- 
ance of an illegal search warrant for the 
purpose of obtaining information which 
might be sufficient to support the issu- 
ance of a legal search warrant. Yet 
that is exactly what is attempted here. 

If that sort of procedure should be 
allowed, it is obvious that the protection 
against unreasonable searches would be- 
come a mockery and a farce. Because if 
search warrants can legally be author- 
ized for officers to travel with impunity 
upon people’s private lands, without any- 
thing but a suspicion or a hunch to jus- 
tify the authority, then the Constitution 
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becomes wholly meaningless as a protec- 
tion against the sanctity, security, and 
protection of private property. 

In other words, the Constitution au- 
thorizes search warrants for the limited 
purposes of seizing persons or things. It 
does not authorize fishing expeditions. 
It does not authorize searches for the 
purpose of interrogating people. 

UNREASONABLE SEARCHES ARE VICIOUS 


Mr. Chairman, the right of protection 
against unreasonable searches is one of 
the most important in the Constitution, 
and has always been so treated by the 
courts—and usually by the Congress, 
Let me quote very briefly from Mr. Jus- 
tice Bradley for the United States Su- 
preme Court in the case of Boyd v. 
United States (116 U. S. 616): 

It is not the breaking of hisdoors * * * 
that constitutes the essence of the offense; 
but it is the invasion of his indefeasible 
rights of personal security. 


Again, in the case of United States v. 
Borkowski (268 Fed. 408): 

The proceedings upon search warrants 
should be strictly legal, for there is not a de- 
scription of process known to the law, the 
execution of which is more distressing to the 
citizen. Perhaps there is none which incites 
such intense feeling in consequence of its 
humiliating and degrading effects. The ex- 
ecution of a search warrant is one of the 
most drastic and offensive powers of gov- 
ernment, 

ONLY MAGISTRATES SHOULD ISSUE SEARCH 

WARRANTS 

Mr. Chairman, there are other reasons 
why this attempt by the executive 
branch of the Government to break down 
the rights of the people against unrea- 
sonable searches is unconstitutional. 
Subsection (c) would permit administra- 
tive officers to issue search warrants to 
their own subordinates. Imagine that. 
The Congress is being asked by the exec- 
utive branch of the Government to give 
authority to an administrative enforce- 
ment officer to issue his own search war- 
rants, And upon what ground or rea- 
son? Let me again direct your attention 
to the wording of this provision, which, 
I am informed, was not written on Capi- 
tol Hill: 

When the Attorney General or any district 
trict director or any assistant district direc- 
tor of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service has information indicating a reason- 
able probability that in any designated lands 
or other property aliens are illegally within 
the United States, he may issue his warrant. 


Under this monstrous provision, if the 
district director or his assistant has a 
hunch, even a remote suspicion, that an 
alien is at a given place, he can get a 
fishing expedition warrant without even 
basing it upon oath or affirmation. And 
even though the warrant is presumably 
in good faith, and contemplates an exist- 
ing violation in the form of an alien be- 
ing illegally at a described place, the law 
would give the enforcement officer 30 
days to get around to making the search. 
Do you think it contemplates good faith? 
Of course not. It is a brazen bid for a 
blank check fishing expedition based 
upon an alleged warrant that would be 
contrary to practically every word and 
syllable of the fourth amendment, and 
would make a joke out of people’s pro- 
tection against unreasonable searches. 
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Search warrants can be legally issued 
only in conformity with the Constitution. 
Under that Constitution, the informa- 
tion upon which a warrant is issued must 
be set forth, by “oath or affirmation” the 
specific facts which may justify the is- 
suing official to judicially determine if 
the grounds are adequate. And although 
the fourth amendment does not state 
that only judicial officers can issue 
search warrants, that is clearly contem- 
plated. 

Not long before the Constitution was 
written a very famous case was decided 
in England which dealt with the au- 
thority of the officer to issue a search 
warrant when that officer held an ad- 
ministrative and not a judicial position 
in the Government. In the case of 
Wilkes against Wood, decided in 1763, a 
general search warrant was issued by the 
Assistant Secretary of State, and Mr. 
Wilkes resisted the authority. 

There the warrant was issued under 
the hand and seal of the Earl of Hali- 
fax, the Secretary of State, and in the 
King’s name. Lord Chief Justice Pratt 
in his famous opinion unheld Wilkes and 
there assumed that unless the earl was 
classed as a member of the judiciary that 
the warrant was improperly issued. It 
was held that the earl as a Secretary of 
State did not have the authority of a 
magistrate. 

Would it not be logical, Mr. Chairman, 
to assume that since the fourth amend- 
ment called for a judicial determination 
of a fact with respect to the sufficiency 
of the probable cause, that it was con- 
templated that only a magistrate could 
issue a search warrant? 

Mr. Chairman, this is another instance 
of an attempted encroachment upon 
rights guaranteed to the citizens of the 
land. If they want and need a search 
warrant in order to enforce laws, let 
them obtain it legally and in accordance 
with the Constitution. The Supreme 
Court warned against the danger of this 
kind of infringement in the Boyd case, 
in this language: 

Illegitimate and unconstitutional practices 
get their first footing * * * by silent 
approaches and slight deviations from legal 
modes of procedure. * * * Itis the duty 
of the courts to be watchful for the con- 
stitutional rights of the citizen, and against 
any stealthy encroachments thereon. 

RIGHT TO SEARCH WITHOUT WARRANT WITHIN 
25 MILES OF BORDER IS BOTH UNNECESSARY 
AND UNCONSTITUTIONAL 
Mr. Chairman, there is another provi- 

sion in the pending bill that in my judg- 

ment runs afoul of the Constitution and 
is wholly unnecessary. I refer to the 
latter portion of the last provision in 
the measure which authorizes immigra- 
tion officers, without any kind of warrant 
or evidence of legal authority “within a 
distance of 25 miles from any such ex- 
ternal boundary to have access to pri- 
vate lands, but not dwellings, for the 
purpose of patrolling the border to pre- 
vent the illegal entry of aliens into the 

United States.” 

It will be recalled that when the Im- 
migration Service wrote their original 
bill on this subject, they gave themselves 
this blank check authority to go on prop- 
erty and search, regardless of the dis- 
tance from the border. But evidently 
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someone raised a question and they next 
eame up with the 25-mile language. 

Mr. Chairman, the _ constitutional 
rights of our citizens who happen to live 
within 25 miles of a border are just as 
sacred as those folks who live a thousand 
miles away. Here is an attempt to ob- 
tain, by an act of Congress, a permanent 
easement for all immigration officers in 
this country to go on this large landed 
area, in day or night, with or without 
reason, and do it with absolute im- 
punity. 

I think most of our immigration offi- 
cers are very decent men, but you know 
and I know that a few unscrupulous men 
get into any service, 

There are many ranches in the border 
area of the district I represent in Texas. 
Sheep and goat raising is the principal 
industry. Those of you who come from 
sheep-raising areas know what I am 
talking about when I tell you that just 
driving through a pasture during the 
lambing and kidding season may cause 
considerable losses. The little new-born 
lambs and kids often chase the car, run 
wildly away, become separated from 
their mothers, then become weak and 
die. Therefore, most ranchmen keep 
their gates locked during lambing sea- 
sons so not even their neighbors can go 
in and run the risk of disturbing the 
flocks, 

Thus you can see the opportunity for 
harassment if an unscrupulous immi- 
gration officer—and as I have said, there 
are a few and will always be—decides to 
make life rough for a particular land- 
owner whose land happens to be within 
25 miles of the Rio Grande. Yet, it is 
proposed here to remove any restrictions 
or any conditions, and let all immigra- 
tion officers go into or over any area 
within 25 miles of a border, at all hours 
of day or night, and do so day after day 
if he so desires. And all this with im- 
punity so far as abuse of the privilege 
or indiscretion are concerned. 

OFFICERS ARE NOW PATROLLING BORDER 


I have said the authority sought here 
is both unconstitutional and unneces- 
sary. Ithink I have shown that it would 
involve unreasonable searches and is, 
therefore, unconstitutional. Now, let me 
prove to you that it isnot needed. Never 
in my life, Mr. Chairman, have I heard 
of an immigration officer having dif- 
ficulty in ‘soctrolling the Rio Grande— 
and I have been living in that area all 
my life. I am telling you this authority 
they want is not for the purpose of pa- 
trolling the border. That is incidental. 
They already have authority to patrol 
the border. They now want a blank 
check to go on people’s land, tear down 
gates, fences, and so forth, if they are 
so inclined, and to snoop and harass 
if they are soinclined. It is a perpetual 
blanket trespassing authority issued by 
the Congress to hundreds of men, to go 
on other people’s property as often as 
they may desire, day or night, and with- 
out even bothering to obtain an arrest 
or a search warrant, 

There is patrol work going on all the 
time up and down the Rio Grande in 
Texas. Go down there and see for your- 
self. If you did you would vote to strike 
this amendment out of this bill. As you 
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know, since 1946 the border has been 
patrolled by men whose mission has been 
to prevent the entry of livestock from 
Mexico. Did Congress give authority to 
these patrolmen to go on people’s land 
in their patrol work? No; no such au- 
thority for such purposes was requested 
because they already had ample au- 
thority for that purpose. 

At the peak of the quarantine program 
a force of 660 personnel was employed 
on the Mexican border to prevent live- 
stock from coming across. It was the 
fight against foot-and-mouth disease. I 
recently asked Dr. B. T. Simms, Chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, which 
handled the quarantine, about the au- 
thority of border patrolmen in going on 
people’s private lands along the river. 
I felt confident they had the necessary 
authority but I wanted this confirmed. 
In his answer to me, dated February 8, 
1952, Dr. Simms stated: 

Some years ago when a question came up 
concerning the authority for Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry inspectors to enter private 
property in patrolling the Mexican border, 
we were advised that although there did not 
appear to be any specific legislative authority 
for the entry of our inspectors upon private 
property for the purpose of patrolling the 
border to enforce the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease quarantine, when such entry is essential 
to the carrying out of the quarantine, a pos 
sition of implied authority to enter exists. 


Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it follows 
that if border patrolmen have implied 
authority to enter private lands in order 
to enforce a quarantine against livestock 
coming across the international bound- 


ary, immigration officers would have 
Similar implied authority to make rea- 
sonable entries for the purpose of en- 
forcing a quarantine against illegal 
aliens coming across the same boundary 
and immigration officers have been do- 
ing that very thing for a 100 years. 

-I repeat, the authority here requested 
is not necessary, and it would give hun- 
dreds of officers absolute freedom to go 
on people’s land with absolute impunity, 
there to disturb livestock, to trespass, 
snoop, and harrass if they were so in- 
clined. And we are asked to give such 
officers a perpetual easement to go and 
come as they may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, I am wondering if other 
Members of this House have heard, as 
I have, the concern of the American peo- 
ple over the continuous delegation of 
powers to Government agencies—pow- 
ers that are not really essential. Here 
you have more of it, and here is a good 
time to rebel against this wholesale ex- 
tension of powers that are simply not 
justified and so far as enforcing the law 
are concerned are absolutely unneces- 
sary. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GraHam] for yielding me the additional 
time in order that I could discuss in some 
detail some of the objectionable provi- 
sions in the pending bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
New York [Mrs. St. GEorce]. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to speak out of 
order. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, I 
have asked for this time to call to the 
attention of the House the hearings 
which came out before the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations un- 
der the chairmanship of the gentleman 
from Virginia, Mr. J. VAUGHAN Gary. 
These are the hearings in regard to the 
Post Office Department. I am very sure 
that I am not alone in saying when I was 
home, and as I traveled over the country 
and as other Members have traveled over 
the country, we were more and more as- 
sailed with criticisms of the postal serv- 
ice. People at home say it has never been 
so bad, and this is a rather difficult thing 
to refute. 

As a matter of fact, we have fewer 
deliveries, business is being impeded, and 
we also have given up the directory serv- 
ice completely, which is working a great 
hardship in many localities. All of these 
things are brought out in these hearings, 
and many more. But the main point 
is that if the Post Office Department is 
going to run at a huge deficit, if it is go- 
ing to continue spending the taxpayers’ 
money as it is doing and as it is expected 
it will continue to do, we have a right 
to look into the way that Department 
is run and to take very seriously some of 
the testimony in this report and to make 
up our minds that, if necessary, an in- 
vestigation into this Department will be 
ordered also. 

On page 3 of the report the Postmaster 
General states that— 

The unaudited postal deficit amounts to 
$680,644,570 for fiscal year 1951. Of this 
amount, $129,600,000 is applicable to fiscal 
years 1947 to 1950, leaving a deficit of $551,- 
044,570 chargeable to 1951 as compared with 
a deficit of $590,183,842 chargeable to 1950. 
The deficit for 1952 will amount to $768,- 
008,261. 


These are big figures and for that rea- 
son it is important that every possible 
step be taken to increase the efficiency, 
the honesty, and the streamlining of the 
Post Office Department. The Postmas- 
ter General in his testimony, on page 5 
of the report, states: 

I am concerned with the large postal defi- 
cit, inasmuch as it must be paid out of the 
general taxation. It has a direct bearing on 
our economic life and is of great importance 
when we are faced with the problem of 
financing a vital defense nrogram. 


This is true, and we are indeed happy 
that the Department recogiuizes it. 

We are told that we must forego serv- 
ice that we have had for years so that 
today our service does not compare with 
that given in England, Canada, Belgium, 
and almost every other first-class power. 
In England the post office closed their 
books for the year with a surplus of $32,- 
280,000. There was some consterna- 
tion because this was $6,160,000 below 
the profit of the preceding year. We 
will be lucky if we end our fiscal year 
with a deficit of over $500,000,000. In 
England they have four and five deliv- 
eries a day in the business sections of 
London and three in the residential sec- 
tions. We have only one delivery a day 
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in all residential areas, and two in the 
business sections of our large cities. 

It will be objected that England has a 
much smaller area than our country and 
that therefore the two cannot be com- 
pared. In reply to that it must not be 
forgotten that England is the seat of the 
far-flung British Commonwealth and 
that the volume of mail and parcels go- 
ing through her post offices is very great 
indeed. 

It is frustrating and distressing to find 
the Post Office Department unwilling to 
accept suggestions for improvement, 
notably those contained in the report of 
the Hoover Commission. Yet that is 
a fact and was also brought out again 
in this report under the able questioning 
of our colleague, Congressman CANFIELD, 
of New Jersey. 

Cn page [7 the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD] quotes from a 
speech of the Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the Honorable Walter Myers, in 
which he ends a speech before some 
postmasters in these terms: 

Let those who daily prate about morality 
wash their own dirty socks before they com- 
plain about the smell of other people’s feet. 
There are none so blind as those who see 
only red, none so deaf as those who only 
hear what they want to hear, none so de- 
ceiving as those who pretend truth and talk 
double, and none so obtuse as those who 
palm off the smell of a dead rat in their own 
back yard for sweet violets, sweeter than 
the roses. 


This is the usual red-herring ap- 
proach. Instead of making corrections 
and improvements, the Department 
merely stands around saying, “You're 
another,” or worse. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 


“will the gentlewoman yield? 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I would like to 
have the gentlewoman tell us where that 
statement was made. It sounds as if it 
might have been made at some political 
convention. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. It was made be- 
fore a group of postmasters. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. By an Assistant 
Postmaster General? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. That is correct. 

Recently the full light has been 
turned upon the situation that came to 
light in the Boston post office. Of this 
scandal, for that is exactly what it is, 
Assistant Postmaster General Burke, 
said, and I quote again from the report: 

The Boston case stands out as the most 
aggravating case of its kind that we know of. 


The Postmaster General read into the 
hearings from the latest report that he 
had on the Boston post office. The re- 
port states: 

The United State attorney now has 36 
presentation letters under consideration for 
attention by the grand jury. Restitution in 
the amount of $27,068 has been made to 
date to a total of 187 employees. Now as a 
result of these investigations 175 regular 
classified employees have either been re- 
moved, resigned, or reduced. One hundred 
and nineteen classified substitute employees 
have either resigned, removed, or reduced. 
There were 74 of those resigned and 33 were 
removed. One thousand and fcur tempora:y 
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employees were dropped or removed or re- 
signed, affecting a total of 294 regular eme 
ployees and 1,005 temporary employees. 


In other words, counting the regular 
classified employees, and the classified 
substitute employees and the temporary 
employees, the total number who re- 
signed, were reduced or removed, as a 
result of these investigations totaled 
1,298. That, I submit, Mr. Chairman, 
is a considerable number. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Will the gen- 
tlewoman also tell us about the penal- 
ties that were inflicted by reason of this 
skullduggery that was going on up in 
the Boston post office? How much were 
they penalized? According to the figures 
I have, only one so far has even been sent 
to jail. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. That is correct. 
Only one was sent to jail. The others 
got off with small fines. I think the gen- 
tleman will agree with me that the fines 
were small in comparison with the 
offenses. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The fines were 
small. Only one of them went to jail 
for a short period of time; is not that 
correct? 

Mrs, ST. GEORGE. That is correct. 

I was also told off the record that this 
scandal in Boston was going on so fla- 
grantly that on one occasion a gentle- 
man was stopped in his car and asked by 
someone if he could give him a lift. This 
individual said, “I am in a great hurry; 
that is why I am stopping you.” My 
friend said, “What is this great hurry? 
Where are you going?” “Oh,” he said, 


“T have to go down to the post office in 
Boston. I am the guy that punches the 


time clock.” That is a fine situation to 
have discussed in that way. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
CANFIELD] also asked if it was true that 
this skullduggery had been going on for 
6, 7, or 8 years. To this the Postmaster 
General replied that he did not think it 
had been going on that long, but he did 
not give any idea of how long it might 
have been going on. It is obvious that it 
had been going on for some time. It is 
equally obvious that if there had been 
@ proper inspection service this scandal 
could never have taken place in that 
Office. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Is it not true, 
also, that if there had been proper su- 
pervisory service there, including the 
postmaster and the supervisors working 
with him, and if they had been attend- 
ing to their business we might not have 
had these scandals in this post office? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. The gentleman 
is entirely correct. In my judgment, if 
they had had one good supervisor in that 
office it would have been enough to pre- 
vent this situation from developing. I 
am very sure it would have been. 

Mr. Chairman, it would seem to me 
that a thorough investigation of our 
large post offices and of the general 
workings of the Post Office Department 
should be undertaken to reassure the 
people of our country.. It should also be 
undertaken to safeguard and to uphold 
the reputations of the many honest, pa- 
triotic, and hard-working postal employ- 
ees all over this land. 
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The great danger with these things is 
that people are inclined to tar everyone 
with the same brush. They are inclined 
to think that because these things have 
happened in some offices they happen 
everywhere. 

Those of us who have worked close to 
the Post Office Department and close to 
the postal employees know that this is 
not the truth, and it is as important 
for these people to be vindicated as for 
the wrongdoers to be punished. It is 
a fact that in many localities, the only 
contact the people have with the Federal 
Government is through the post office 
and the local postal employees. For this 
reason, this Department above all others 
should be above reproach, and this De- 
partment should above all others wel- 
come an honest and straightforward in- 
vestigation. There are many things that 
can be greatly improved, such as super- 
vision of the leave programs and the 
overhauling of the policy with regard to 
accumulated leave. There is a great deal 
of skullduggery, to put it mildly, in the 
accumulated-leave situation. I heard 
about a case the other day where the 
postmaster who was about to retire will 
receive about $10,000 in accumulated- 
leave salary. This should be corrected. 
There also should be a very much stricter 
check on the inspection service through- 
out this whole Department. It is quite 
obvious that if the inspection service 
had been as it should be, as I said be- 
fore, you would not hear now of over 
1,200 employees being removed or dis- 
charged from the Boston post office. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Does not the 
gentlewoman agree with me than in view 
of the situation which has been called 
to our attention in the Boston post office, 
the whole thing ought to be investigated 
from top to bottom, and not only find 
out who committed these crimes, but 
how they came about, and who is re- 
sponsible for them. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. That is my hope, 
I agree with the gentleman, and I hope 
that some such investigation will be put 
into the works very soon. I think we 
need it, and want it, and I also think 
the Department itself would welcome it. 
As long as the service is being curtailed 
in the name of economy, and as long as 
deficits of half a billion dollars or more 
exist in the Department, and I believe 
they will go. on existing because, ap- 
parently, it is impossible to run this 
Department in any other way, I think the 
Post Office Department is in honor 
bound and duty bound to put its house 
as completely in order as it possibly can. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take 
this opportunity of commending the 
members of the Gary subcommittee for 
the very splendid job they did at these 
hearings, and for releasing these hear- 
ings at this time. It will be very help- 
ful, especially to the department itself, 
I, for one, am sure that the Postmaster 
General will welcome the opportunity 
to help all those in this country of ours 
who want to see our Post Office Depart- 
ment the finest in the world. There is 
every reason why it should be so. 
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Mr. REES of Kansas, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I agree with 
the gentlewoman that the Members of 
the House would do well to examine 
carefully the hearings to which she has 
called attention because I think we will 
be in a better position to discuss the 
appropriations of the Post Office Depart- 
ment at that time. I notice among 
other things that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and I am in agreement with him in 
this respect, advocates the repeal of that 
10-percent monstrosity which got into 
the bill which we passed not too long 
ago. I hope that with the gentlewoman, 
we will repeal that particular item when 
the time comes. : 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I sincerely hope 
so. It is indeed a monstrosity. I can- 
not imagine how it ever did get into 
the bill, but since it is there, the sooner 
it is repealed, the better. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tlewoman from New York would yield, 
may I inquire what this monstrosity is? 
It is not by any means the very fine 
amendment which I offered, is it? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. No; I am afraid 
the amendment came from the other 
side of the aisle, I must tell the gentle- 
man from Texas, and it is in regard to 
the sale of the 2-cent postal cards, mak- 
ing it necessary to pay an extra 10 per- 
cent when you are buying 50 post cards, 
which at the present time works out in 
such a way that people send their clerks 
down to the Post Office to purchase 49 
postal cards at a time, which, of course, 
is only heaping work on an already over- 
worked Department. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs, ST. GEORGE, I yield. 

Mr. BROWNSON. I think the gen- 
tlewoman will also agree that we have 
an obligation to the career workers to 
conduct such an investigation to make 
working conditions better for them for 
there are thousands of loyal, patriotic 
postal workers who have devoted their 
lives to their careers in the Department, 
and who are now just sick at heart with 
conditions that exist in their chosen 
careers. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. I tried my best to 
bring that out in my statement. I feel 
very strongly that the postal employees 
themselves want to see this investigation 
brought about. 

Mr. REES of Kansas, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. In line with 
the statement just made, I recall the 
effort made by the distinguished gentle- 
woman from New York who now has the 
floor during the Eightieth Congress in 
an attempt to study the Post Office De- 
parinent and to offer suggestions where- 
by it might be operated more efficiently. 
Her services were most helpful. That 
committee included the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. LYLE]; he 
also took part in that study. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. That is true. 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. And an effort 
was made, as the gentlewoman just sug- 
gested, not only to find out what was 
wrong but to offer some suggestions 
whereby the Post Office Department 
could be improved. 

Mrs, ST. GEORGE. May I say to my 
friend from Kansas that I will continue 
those efforts even though they do not 
always bear the fruit I would like to see 
them bear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time on this side. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HoLiFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman,Iam 
interested in the bill before the House 
today, S. 1851, because I happen to rep- 
resent a section of the city of Los An- 
geles and some of the surrounding terri- 
tory which probably has the greatest 
concentration of Mexican-American 
citizens in it of any area in the United 
States of like size. I believe Los Angeles 
has been called the second largest city 
in Mexican-origin population in the 
Western Hemisphere, next to Mexico 
City. We have around 200,000 people in 
our city and in the surrounding environs 
who are of Mexican origin. We con- 
sider those people ethnologically as Cau- 
casians. We do not consider them as 
being of a different race. We have a 
great many Mexican-American citizens 
and we also have many Mexican aliens. 


Some of them are legally entered aliens, 
and some of them are illegally entered 


aliens. It is not pressing the point at 
all to say that along with the influx of 
these aliens they have brought many so- 
cial and economic problems to our com- 
munities in southern California. Par- 
ticularly is that true of the illegally en- 
tered Mexican aliens, because they come 
across without any screening at all by 
the immigration authorities, as to their 
qualifications in any way, including their 
condition of health. We have had many 
cases where people who have come into 
California illegally have brought diseases 
with them, particularly tuberculosis. It 
has presented quite a problem to our 
county health authorities and to our im- 
migration authorities. 

We have approximately 200 miles of 
California-Mexico border line between 
the two countries, and possibly four legal 
ports of entry. Between those legal 
ports of entry there are many hundreds 
of miles of desert waste lands, which it is 
impossible to patrol with our limited im- 
migration forces, Better prevention of 
illegal entrants could be obtained if we 
had more members of our immigration 
and naturalization patrol on the border. 
They are all overworked. It is true our 
police stockades in and near our ports of 
entry are filled with illegal entrants. We 
capture thousands of them every year 
and we return them to Mexico at great 
expense to the taxpayers. Other thou- 
sands, no doubt, come across the border 
who are not apprehended. Where a 
problem exists I do not believe it is any 
discrimination to screen more thorough- 
ly the people who are in the United 
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States of a certain recognizable racial 
group. If a crime is committed by a 
man driving a yellow Buick sedan and 
he leaves the scene of the crime a broad- 
cast goes out from the police to stop all 
Buicks of a yellow color of that particu- 
lar type, and good citizens are not dis- 
criminated against if they are asked to 
show some sign of identification when 
stopped. They are willing to undergo 
this inconvenience in the interest of law 
enforcement. 

I think it is entirely possible to print 
a simple card of identification which 
might be carried by the people in those 
areas where illegal entrants are com- 
monly found; it might be similar to a 
social-security card; it might be any 
other kind of identification card. We 
do not consider it discrimination when a 
traffic officer stops us and asks us to show 
our passenger vehicle operating card; it 
is a very common occurrence. You pull 
out your card and show it to him as a 
matter of your own protection as well 
as the protection of others. So I think 
that the process of identification could 
very easily be carried out in these areas 
where we have the problem of appre- 
hending thousands and thousands of 
these illegal entrants each year. 

There is another impact upon our 
economy in California. It is absolutely 
necessary for us in California to have 
additional help at certain times of the 
year for the harvesting of the tree crops 
and what we call the row crops or stoop 
crops. It is very hard to get our local 
citizens to stoop all day long over a row 
of lettuce or do some other type of agri- 
cultural work of that nature. So it is 
necessary to have people who can and 
will do work of that type, who do not 
usually have as much skill as our other 
local citizens. During the war and after 
I supported all the agreements between 
Mexico and the United States in regard 
to getting these people into California, 
Texas, and other places in the United 
States. It is absolutely necessary that 
we have them, and I think the best way 
to protect both these people who come 
in, and our own local citizens is to have 
them under contract between the gov- 
ernments. I remember*the days when 
there was no such thing as Government 
contracts, when the obtaining of Mexi- 
can labor rested upon individual labor 
contracts; and I remember the great 
abuses that occurred during that time, 
much too numerous to mention. The 
only way to do it I believe, and do it 
right, is to do it by contract with and 
between governments, and have Federal 
policing to see that those contracts are 
complied with. 

I want to compliment the Committee 
on the Judiciary for bringing in this bill. 
I believe that it will be a great improve- 
ment over the situation as it now exists. 
I have no fear at all that it will bring 
hardship to good citizens of Mexican 
origin. It is not designed for that pur- 
pose; it is designed to protect both the 
employers, labor, and the American citi- 
zens against illegal type of entrance into 
our country and also against foreign 
labor that might be taken advantage of 
not by the majority of American em- 
ployers but those who are always cutting 
corners in order to cbtain an advantage. 
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I am for the bill and I hope it will 
be passed. 

Mr.GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HorrMan]. 

DANGER CONFRONTS US-—YOUR DUTY AND MINE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, as the President said in his 
message on the state of the Union, this 
is a year “in which politics plays a larger 
part in our lives than usual”; there is 
“the necessity for putting first things 
first as we work together this year for 
the good of our country.” 

The present situation demands that 
each of us must now think and act for 
the protection of our own country. 

OUR GOVERNMENT 


Our Government—and concededly it 
is the best yet devised—rests upon the 
premise that it is a government of, by 
and for the people. It will so remain 
if, but only if, the people—you and I— 
participate actively in political cam- 
paigns. 

Always some thoughtless, careless peo- 
ple, assuming unearned blessings would 
continue without effort on their part, 
have neglected their civic duty, let con- 
trol of their government be taken from 
them. And— 

Always there have been—no doubt will 
continue to be—selfish, ambitious, pro- 
fessional politicians, who, taking advan- 
tage of that neglect, seeking their own 
ends, seize our Government, follow a 
course which, in some degree, deprives 
the people of their freedom and the 
Nation of its security. 

It is obvious that a continuation of 
the incredible waste, extravagance, and 
corruption in this administration, un- 
covered by conscientious Democrats as 
well as by Republicans—which are now 
apparent to all—will eventually impair 
the ability of our Nation to defend it- 
self, destroy our standard of living—the 
individual freedom and prosperity which 
we have enjoyed—all of which we have 
mistakenly assumed would continue 
without effort on our part. 

We cannot, indefinitely, under United 
Nations or any other one-world group, 
carry on the war in Korea, where we are 
furnishing 95 percent of the fighting 
men, have suffered 95 percent of the 
casualties which number more than 
103,000; where the Russian planes are 
superior in both efficiency and number. 

We cannot create and maintain in 
Western Europe an army of two or more 
million men when the support of the 
French and other nations is lukewarm, 
when Britain cefuses to permit her 
soldiers to be integrated into the army. 

We cannot comply with France’s re- 
quest for dollars and men to fight in 
Indochina. 

We cannot agree to Britain’s plea for 
aid in Malaya and Burma, or with her 
demands that we send troops to support 
her position in opposition to the Egyp- 
tians at the Suez; that we join her in, 
if necessary, fighting in Iran. 

We cannot continue to conscript our 
men to fight in every war in which 
United Nations—of which Russia is a 
member—may become involved. 
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The foregoing things we cannot con- 
tinue to do without creating ruinous in- 
flation; without placing upon our own 
people the restrictions and the burdens 
which will destroy their freedom, their 
standard of living; without, ultimately, 
as a Nation, bleeding ourselves white; 
destroying our ability not only to help 
others, but to defend ourselves; without 
making us an easy prey to communistic 
doctrines and practices; eventually, con- 
quest by Russia. 

OUR OPPORTUNITY 


It is often said, opposition to the pres- 
ent domestic and foreign policy is not 
enough. True. But putting out a fire 
and cleaning up the site is necessary 
before rebuilding can begin. Having 
stopped the conflagration and cleared 
the ground; having put an end to waste, 
extravagance, corruption, arbitrary bu- 
reaucracy, then a sound, affirmative pro- 
gram, designed for the betterment and 
preservation of our country, can succeed. 

Moreover, it is not true that a “no” 
vote is no more than a negative vote. 
In reality, a “no” vote is often an af- 
firmative vote implementing a positive, 
aggressive policy. 

A “no” vote against waste and incom- 
petency is, in reality, a “‘yes” vote for 
economy and efficiency. 

A “no” vote against corruption is an 
affirmative vote for honesty. 

A “no” vote against unjustifiable, ex- 
cessive aid to other countries is an af- 
firmative “yes” vote to preserve our own 
ability to defend ourselves. 

A vote against an unlimited grant of 
arbitrary power to a public official is 
a vote for the preservation of constitu- 
tional processes. 

The “Thou shalt not” in every one of 
the Ten Commandments is not just a 
“no”’—a negative—admonition. It is, in 
effect, an affirmative, positive demand 
that right conduct be followed. 

So, what must we do to be saved, 
and when will we have that opportunity? 

If our political parties with sincerity 
write clear, accurate statements of their 
purpose, we will have the opportunity 
at the November 1952 elections to de- 
termine the course which the Nation 
should follow. We will, at the same time, 
name the director of the policies we then 
adopt. 

WHAT AFFIRMATIVE PROGRAM DO I ADVOCATE? 


On the domestic front, nothing new, 
something old, but recently forgotten. 
Just what I have always fought for—less 
waste, less spending, more economy, 
more efficiency, on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government and its employees. 

Then, reorganization in the Federal 
Government which will lessen, not in- 
crease, the number of Federal employees. 
A reorganization which will call for the 
same degree of service and efficiency that 
would be required if privately employed. 

In the transaction of the Govern- 
ment’s business, the same policies fol- 
lowed by the successful individual who 
must, and who does, make both ends 
meet. 

Less interference by Federal agencies 
in all civilian activities which can be 
performed by the States, their municipal 
subdivisions, or individuals. 
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Positive, aggressive action which will 
return to the States the authority which 
is rightfully theirs under the Constitu- 
tion and our former practices. 

Abandonment of the Henry Wallace 
idea that it is our duty to, without ef- 
ford on their part, feed, clothe, and 
house people everywhere until their 
standard of living equals, or exceeds, our 
own. 

Absolute, unwavering loyalty and in- 
tegrity from every elected or appointed 
public official. 

ALL IMPORTANT 


On foreign policy, the abandonment of 
the theory that we can buy friendship. 
Abandonment of the thought that it is 
our duty, through the contribution of 
billions of dollars and the conscripting of 
millions of men, to, under some one- 
world organization, participate in every 
war, whenever, wherever, United Nations 
or any similar organization may become 
involved in war. 

For ourselves and our country a for- 
eign policy similar to that advocated by 
Churchill for the British Empire. A 
policy followed by every other nation. 
A policy which will best serve the inter- 
ests of our own country. Self-preserva- 
tion shapes the conduct of all other na- 
tions. It must of necessity determine our 
policy if we are to continue a Nation. 

The establishment, on the advice of a 
group of men like Herbert Hoover, con- 
cededly an authority on world eco- 
nomics; of men like General MacArthur, 
a foremost military expert, of a frontier 
from and on which we can, successfully 
and with minimum loss, defend ourselves 
from aggression, deter those who would 
either, by propaganda, threat of force, 
or force itself, imperil the freedom of our 
people, the security of our country. 

A small part of the billions which have 
been wasted or stolen not only by our 
own corrupt officials, but by those of 
other nations, would create, train, and 
adequately equip Armed Forces sufficient 
to successfully meet and turn back ag- 
gressive action by any nation or group of 
nations. 

National defense, adequate to our need, 
should tbe forthwith created and con- 
tinued. 


ANYTHING MORE? 


Certainly. The determination of a 
policy, however sound, is ineffective un- 
less administered by men who will faith- 
fully translate it into action. 

This raises the question as to who the 
Democrats—the Republicans—should 
nominate at their national conventions 
in July. 

Being a Republican, a suggestion from 
me to our Democratic friends as to their 
nominee is entirely out of place. None 
will be made. Republicans have no 
dearth of candidates. 

Senator Rosert A. TaFT, a man experi- 
enced in legislative and executive prac- 
tices as carried on by State and Federal 
Governments; a man whose ability, in- 
tegrity, frankness, courage, and deter- 
mination have never been questioned by 
those cognizant of the facts, is an avowed 
candidate. 

General Eisenhower, a man with an 
enviable reputation as a military leader 
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is reputed to be a master of diplomacy, 
who apparently adheres to the present 
European foreign policy, has been de- 
clared to be a candidate by those who en- 
tertain views similar to his on foreign 
policy. He has announced his willing- 
ness to accept the nomination if it is 
tendered him. His specific views on 
domestic policies are, to a large extent, 
unknown. 

There are other announced and, no 
doubt, “dark horse” candidates. 

It is my understanding that some 
Michigan candidates seeking the Repub- 
lican nominations for State and national 
office have indicated that General Eisen- 
hower is their choice for the Republican 
nomination for President. That is their 
right and their privilege. 

It would be presumptuous for me to 
attempt to dictate to any Republican in 
the Fourth Congressional District, or 
elsewhere, whom he should support for a 
Republican nomination. But as others 
in Michigan have indicated their prefer- 
ence and as I am a candidate for the Re- 
publican congressional nomination, and 
as many of my constituents have written, 
asking my preference, it would be cow- 
ardly for me to refuse to answer that 
question, sit on the fence in the hope of 
getting votes from both factions. 

In my opinion, it is not only the right, 
but the duty, of every elected official, 
when asked by one who supported him, 
to state his views on any political issue. 

I have met and heard both General 
Eisenhower and Senator Tart express 
their views on proposed legislation. Be- 
cause of what I know of the two men 
and of their views on domestic, and more 
especially, on foreign policy, the Senator 
is my personal choice for the nomina- 
tion. I will not, however, be trapped 
into an active, aggressive campaign of 
either extreme praise or disparagement 
to influence the selection or defeat of 
any candidate who seeks that nomina- 
tion. 

It is my firm conviction that Mr. Tru- 
man, his crew of wasters, spenders, his 
corrupt, and, I may add, some disloyal 
subordinates, must, for the good of the 
country, be ousted. 

It is my purpose, as well as my duty 
as your Representative, to, before elec- 
tion, speak plainly and _ vigorously 
throughout the district on the principles 
which I think should guide us, and then 
to support, in like manner, the Repub- 
lican candidates who will be nominated 
at the State and national conventions. 

This for the reason that, although 
neither platform nor candidate may be 
just what each of us would like, both—I 
predict—will be infinitely better than 
anything that will come out of the pres- 
ent New Deal-controlled administra- 
tion. 

It is long past time for individual 
citizens, if they are at all concerned 
about the future of our country, to take 
an active part in determining our future 
domestic and foreign policy, in the selec- 
tion of those who will implement those 
policies. 

This is your Government. You have 
an opportunity to make it the kind of a 
government you want. 
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Let those who have been negligent of 
their duty to participate in political ac- 
tivities now come forward, make their 
influence felt, or hereafter hold their 
peace when disaster threatens. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. GRAHAM. ‘I have no further re- 
quests for time. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of the 
Immigration Act of 1917 (39 Stat. 880; 8 
U. S. C. 144), is hereby amended to read: 

“Sec. 8. (a) Any person, including the 
owner, operator, pilot, master, commanding 
officer, agent, or consignee of any means of 
transpcrtation who— 

“(1) brings into or lands in the United 
States, by any means of transportation or 
otherwise, or attempts, by himself or through 
another, to bring into or land in the United 
States, by any means of transportation or 
otherwise; 

“(2) knowing that he is in the United 
States in violation of law, and knowing or 
having reasonable grounds to believe that his 
last entry into the United States occurred 
less than 3 years prior thereto, transports, or 
moves, or attempts to transport or move, 
within the United States by means of trans- 
portation or otherwise, in furtherance ‘of 
such violation of law; 

“(3) willfully or knowingly conceals, har- 
bors, or shields from detection, or attempts 
to conceal, harbor, or shield from detection, 
in any place, including any building or any 
means or transportation; or 

“(4) willfully or knowingly encourages or 
induces, or attempts to encourage or induce, 
either directly or indirectly the entry into 
the United States of any alien, including 
an alien seaman, not duly admitted by an 
immigration officer or not lawfully entitled 
to enter or reside within the United States 
under the terms of tiis act or any other law 
relating to the immigration or expulsion of 
aliens, shall be guilty of a felony, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $2,000 or by imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding 5 years, or 
both, for each alien in respect to whom any 
violation of this subsection occurs: Pro- 
vided, however, That for the purposes of this 
section, employment (including the usual 
and normal practices incident to employ- 
ment) shall not be deemed to constitute 
harboring. 

““(b) No officer or person shall have author- 
ity to make any arrest for a violation of any 
provision of this section except officers and 
employees of the United States Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service designated 
by the Attorney General, either individually 
or as a member of a class, and all other 
officers of the United States whose duty it 
is to enforce criminal laws. 

“(c) When the Attorney General or any 
district director or any assistant district 
director of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service has information indicating a 
reasonable probability that in any designated 
lands or other property aliens are illegally 
within the United States, he may issue his 
warrant authorizing the immigration officer 
named therein to go upon or within such 
designated lands or other property other 
than a dwelling in which the warrant states 
there may be aliens illegally within the 
United States, for the purpose of interrogat- 
ing such aliens concerning their right to 
enter or to be or remain in the United States. 
Such warrant shall state therein the time of 
day or night for its use and the period of 
its validity which in no case shall be for 
more than 30 days.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. HERLONG, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (S. 1851) to assist in preventing 
aliens from entering or remaining in the 
United States illegally, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 





INDIVIDUAL AMERICANS CAN PLAY A 
VITAL ROLE IN THE ACHIEVEMENT OF 
A FREE AND PEACEFUL WORLD 


Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Speaker, if our 
country is ever to achieve a peaceful 
world under a democratic system, it is 
going to require more than the efforts of 
our governmental diplomats and mili- 
tary masterminds—great as their ef- 
forts may be. 

Peace and freedom is everybody’s busi- 
ness, and the individual American citi- 
zen can play a tremendously vital role 
in getting over our aims and ideals to 
the rank and file throughout the world. 

During the 1948 elections in Italy, 
when the Communists threatened to 
take over that government, the Italian- 
American people undertook a letter 
writing campaign to their relatives and 
friends in Italy that snatched victory 
from defeat. 

Millions of Americans are so anxious 
to do their part in the battle for peace 
and freedom that I believe they will be 
interested in a suggestion made by Miss 
Joan Fontaine, one of Hollywood’s dis- 
tinguished citizens, and I ask that her 
letter be incorporated in the Recorp at 
this point so that my colleagues and their 
constituents may have the benefit of a 
practical suggestion of what can be done 
by our own people to achieve a free and 
peaceful world. 

Los ANGELES, CaLiF., February 8, 1952. 
Hon. CLinton D. McKINNon, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. McKINNON: Ever since I re- 
turned from an extended trip to Europe, I 
have been haunted by the feeling that there 
is something we could do for the people of 
Europe that we are not doing. 

It would cost almost nothing, and I be- 
lieve it would bring tremendous returns. 

By “we” and “the people” I do not mean 
governments or nations. 

I mean individuals. 

I talked to a lot of men and women, just 
ordinary people, while I was in Italy and 
France and Germany, and I saw it in their 
eyes. 

vThey aren’t sure that we really want to be 
friends: They aren’t sure that we care. 
They af@n’t sure that we understand that 
they aré people with everyday problems and 
worries—just neighbors who happen to live 
across an ocean instead of across the street. 

And I can’t help remembering that in a 
great book, it says: “Love thy neighbor.” 

I do not mean “love” in the ordinary con- 
cept of the word. I mean—and I think the 
book means—love that is understanding 
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and friendliness, sympathy and helpfulness, 
the sharing of joy and sorrow and hope. We 
don’t have to be exactly like people to love 
them; we just need to understand. 

I think that is what the eyes, into which 
I looked in Europe, were hoping to see when 
they looked into mine; what they hope to 
see in the eyes of America. 

And so I have an idea. 

There are millions of women in America, 
who are hoping and praying for peace and 
a better feeling between nations, but who 
are sad because there is so little they can 
do. True, they can appeal to the makers 
of treaties and international agreements to 
put into those agreements, along with the 
necessary formal words, a convincing ex- 
pression of our desire to understand and be 
understood, but that isn’t personal. 

It isn’t like saying directly to someone in 
England or France or Germany or Italy, or 
even behind the iron curtain, that here in 
America is someone who wants to be a 
friend. 

But suppose that even half of the 75,000,- 
000 women in the United States wrote, in 
a spirit of friendship and love, to these 
neighbors in Europe; wrote regularly. 

Suppose they showed a real interest, not 
so much in the big problems, but in how 
those neighbors are living, what they are 
thinking, how they are getting along. Sup- 
pose they wrote about their children and 
what they hope for them. 

Suppose a woman in New York and one 
in London, or one in a little Midwest town 
and another in a village in France became 
letter friends this way. 

Don’t you think they would understand 
each other better, and that the understand- 
ing would spread in both countries? 

I think that misunderstanding and sus- 
picion are at the bottom of most of the 
world’s troubles, ulthough I realize, of course, 
that there are evils which can be cured only 
by stern measures. 

But you don’t misunderstand your friends. 
You don’t suspect them. 

Any woman can, if she wants to, find 


‘someone in Europe to whom to write. There 


are organizations in many American cities 
that can help. She could write to city 
officials, to a church, to the school superin- 
tendent in a European city and ask for a 
name. ; 

Perhaps it seems odd for a motion-picture 
actress to suggest something that apparent- 
ly hasn’t anything to do with her own pro- 
fession, but it isn’t so far removed. 

We of the acting profession know how 
much it means to find that strangers are 
strangers no longer, but friends; not just 
people who look at us on the stage or 
screen, but people who are really interested 
in us and want to know us better. 

And besides, I am writing now not so 
much as an actress but as a woman who 
has looked into the eyes of our neighbors 
across the sea. 

Isn't there some way that this could be 
done? 

Could Congress approve it, at least as 
something worthy of trying? Often it needs 
just a suggestion to start something worth- 
while. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOAN FONTAINE, 





The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mass- 
achusetts [Mr. Furcoto] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 
Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to speak today about the subject that 
will come up tomorrow when we begin 
debate on the universal military training 
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bill. I know most of the Members have 
given a great deal of thought to it. 
There may be some who have made up 
their minds as to how they are going to 
vote. On the other hand, it seems to me 
there are a great many Members on both 
sides of the aisle who have not yet de- 
cided just exactly what they want to do. 

There are many Members who do not 
like universal military training, yet there 
does not seem to be any alternative that 
has been offered by the Committee on the 
Armed Services with the exception of 
the bill to be presented tomorrow. I for 
one do not think that bill is the answer 
to the situation in which we find our- 
selves. It does not give us the strength 
we need. It is not the best solution, in 
my opinion. It does not give us sufficient 
strength nor proper preparedness. 

I do not believe it is enough simply to 
say that it is not the right answer with- 
out trying to offer something that may 
either be constructive in ideas or may 
perhaps offer a clue so that someone else 
may have an answer that is correct. It 
is for that reason I take the floor today. 

The program and the solution I sug- 
gest is a threefold program. To begin 
with, as one part of the program, you 
would have the Selective Service System 
as itis now. I do not mean to continue 
the abuses of our Reserves that have been 
practiced under it but I do mean that 
we would have the framework of a draft 
as one part of the solution I propose. 

Now, a certain number of our men, of 
course, are going to be sent overseas. 
Whatever the number of men may be 
who are going to be sent overseas, you set 
a limit on the number of men who can be 
drafted and be held in readiness in the 
military camps of this country. The 
limit I have suggested that will always be 
held in readiness in camps in the United 
States is set at 1,000,000 men. There is 
a reason why I have arrived at that figure 
of 1,000,000. I will go into the reason in 
some detail as I go along. 

In the first place, almost everyone 
agrees that a man can be made ready 
for combat in about 6 months. You 
may find different estimates all the way 
from 2 months to 10 months or a year 
or a year and a half. But in general 
most military experts agree you can take 
a raw, untrained recruit and have him 
ready for combat in approximately 6 
months. General Collins, in fact, as I 
understand his testimony, has so testi- 
fied in the hearings I read. That is one 
reason for the 1,000,000 men I have 
suggested. 

The second reason is that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for the military to ship 
over 1,000,000 men to probable battle- 
fields in less time than 6 months, using 
every single means of transportation we 
have and doing it as rapidly as we can. 
In other words, if the military decided 
they had 1,000,000 men they wanted to 
get across as rapidly as they could, using 
every single means of transportation we 
have, they cannot do it in less than 6 
months. 

That is why I suggest that a limit be 
placed on the number of men in camps 
in this country—a limit based on, first, 
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the time it takes to make a man ready for 
combat; and second, the transportation 
time. Six months is the answer to both. 

The second part of the program I have 
suggested that is not the Selective Ser- 
vice System and is not the draft is what 
I call the student military training 
program. 

Under that student military training 
program, students in high schools and 
colleges and universities between the 
ages of 17 to 35, if there were any that 
old, would be given 3 months’ training 
a year. They would get that 3 months’ 
training between June 15 and Septem- 
ber 15. In that way, of course, there 
would be no interference of any kind 
with their education. 

Now that would give a reserve of ap- 
proximately 400,000 or 500,000 people 
between the ages of 17 and 22 years of 
age who would have been at least par- 
tially trained. They are not combat 
ready but they have had training of 3 
months, from June 15 to September 15. 
They would not be fully trained, but they 
would be partially trained. That is the 
second part of the program that I sug- 
gest. 

The third part of the program is this, 
and this, to me, is the only way we are 
ever going to have sufficient strength 
without bankrupting the Nation, se- 
riously hurting production, impairing 
family life, and destroying the American 
way of life. 

I have suggested that we set up what 
I have called the civilian selectee sys- 
tem. 

It would function side by side with 
the present draft system; in fact, it is 
a detail that could be worked out, the 
draft boards themselves could run this 
if that were advisable. 

Under the civilian selectee system all 
men in the United States between 17 
and 35—except the students I have al- 
ready mentioned under student military 
training—would be given a number ex- 
actly the way they are given a number 
under the draft. Training centers would 
be established in every community in 
the Nation. Existing facilities would be 
used for the most part, but in many sec- 
tions there is no question but that new 
and additional facilities would have to 
be built. Hours of training would be 
established and the men would be 
trained in their own communities. 

You could have any number of men 
you wanted in this program, but assume 
for the sake of this discussion, you de- 
cided you wanted to have 1,000,000 or 
2,000,000 men trained. They would be 
drawn under the civilian selectee system 
board, and they would then become ci- 
vilian selectees. They would be liable 
for training for a certain number of 
hours a week in their home communi- 
ties. I set the number of hours at ap- 
proximately 10 hours a week. As much 
as possible those hours would be set so 
that they would not interfere with their 
employment. For example, 10 hours a 
week, 52 weeks a year, would be equiva- 
lent to 520 hours a year. I assume it 
would be 2 nights a week, and 4 hours 
on Saturday. For those men on the sec- 
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ond shift, if it would be impossible for 
them to attend in the evenings, their 
hours of training would run in the morn- 
ing 2 days a week, and then 4 hours on 
Saturday. 

In that way they are provided train- 
ing facilities for approximately 1,000,000 
or 2,000,000 men, taking whatever 
number you wanted in this civilian se- 
lective system. You would have in- 
structors who are Regular military men. 
You would have the same sort of basic 
military training that they do in the 
camps of the Nation. Five hundred and 
twenty hours of such training would ap- 
proximate about 2 months of steady 
training under the system such as we 
have today. 

If you had such a system as that, what 
is the over-all picture? Well, to begin 
with, assume you have 1,000,000 men 
abroad, or whatever the number might 
be, what you would have at home is 
1,000,000 fully trained service men in 
the camps of this Nation under the Se- 
lective Service System. That group in 
the camps is composed of servicemen 
who are servicemen 24 hours a day. 
They are in the service. 

In addition to that you have another 
group of approximately 500,000 partially 
trained youths of the ages of 18 to 22 
who have received their training from 
June 15 to September 15 under the stu- 
dent military training program I have 
suggested. 

In addition to that you have a very 
large group of one, two, or three million 
men—whatever number of men you may 
want—but partially trained men who 
had the benefit of this civilian selectee 
training in their home communities 520 
hours a year. Now those men, of course, 
are not fully trained—but they are much 
more than just raw, untrained recruits 
who have never received even a day of 
training. 

The net result of that situation is 
going to be this: In the first place, your 
military has all the men that it wants. 
It has every single man that it can pos- 
sibly use. It will have fully trained in 
the camps of this Nation a million men, 
and, as I have said before, they cannot 
ship across a million men in 6 menths’ 
time if they use every single means of 
transportation that they have. That 
means that before they can get that 
million men out of the military camps 
and across the water they have 6 
months’ time. So the military has 
enough men. 

The production people have enough 
men. People are not being taken out of 
industry because they are remaining 
right on the job in their own home com- 
munities. 

We all know what production means 
in winning a war. Many people say you 
cannot win a war without full 100 per- 
cent production. Yet what we have 
always done is say to the military, “Take 
whatever you want, whether it hurts 
production or not.” 

This system gives the military what 
it wants, yet at the same time it keeps 
your men at home so that they are able 
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to go in to their jobs in factories and 
shops and agriculture and produce the 
goods and materials of war without 
which you cannot win a war. 

There is no problem about families 
Weing disrupted, there is no problem 
such as that of any kind. Why? Be- 
cause the men are not taken from their 
homes. 

The last point I want to make in con- 
nection with this matter right now is 
this: It will save approximately $20,000- 
000,000 a year, as nearly as I can deter- 
mine. The exact amount depends upon 
how many men the military says are 
needed for preparedness. 

If this system be used, there is no 
question that it could be proved down to 
the last penny that the actual savings 
are going to run into ten, fifteen, twenty, 
or twenty-five billion dollars a year, or 
more. If we are to avoid spending this 
Nation into destruction, it is imperative 
that we get some sort of a program that 
is going to provide the military with 
what it wants, that is going to provide 
production with what it wants, and still 
be able to save some money so that the 
Nation can survive. : 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The thing I am not able 
to follow the gentleman on is how you 
are going to train these men and still 
not disrupt the homes and production. 

Mr. FURCOLO. First of all, the ques- 
tion is, Will it work? I do not think you 
will find a military man in the Nation 


who will tell you that this will work. 
By that I mean I do not think you will 
find a general or an admiral or a Regular 
military man who will say that this plan 
will work. But it is not sufficient that 
we stop at just asking them, “Will it 


work or will it not work?” We have to 
- find out if they agree on the basic facts 
that will give us the answer. 

First of all, on the question of whether 
the 6 months’ transportation point is 
good or accurate or not, you can verify 
that by talking to the military. I main- 
tain that is a fact. It is only a question 
of counting your means of transporta- 
tion and knowing how many men you 
want to get across. There is no doubt 
about that. 

The second point on whether it will 
work is whether it is true you can get a 
raw recruit ready for combat duty in 6 
months’ time. I do not know whether 
you want to go past the testimony of 
General Collins or not, but if you want 
to go past the testimony of General Col- 
lins you can get all sorts of estimates. 
In general, most people agree—and I 
think experience in the last war shows— 
that you can take a man who does not 
know anything about anything as far as 
military life and duty and combat are 
concerned and can train him to be ade- 
quately prepared in 6 months’ time. I 
think the military will agree on those 
two points. The third point is where 
they may not agree. 

The third point is this: I maintain 
that you can give a great deal of basic 
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training to men outside of the military 
camps. You can give it to them in their 
own home communities. Let me try to 
illustrate what I mean by that. 

When you are trying to be prepared 
for combat duty and go into the mili- 
tary, whether it be the Army, Navy, or 
whatever branch it may be, there are 
certain things they have to teach you, 
certain training they give you. You can 
ask any man in this body who has been 
in either war, and there are about 200 
who have been, if there is anything 
wrong about some of the things I am 
going to mention. 

In the first place, you get some train- 
ing in drill. You have to have some 
training of left face and right face. You 
have to have someone give orders. You 
have to execute those commands. You 
are learning to drill and learning to exe- 
cute those commands. That is exactly 
the same, whether it be in a drill ground 
in a military camp, an athletic field in 
a military camp, or an athletic field in 
your own community. It is exactly the 
same whether it be in a gymnasium in a 
military camp or a gymnasium or a Le- 
gion hall or a town hall or church base- 
ment in your own community. Drilling 
is drilling no matter where it is. 

You also have to learn something 
about military organization, about rates 
and ranks, who you salute and when, and 
military tradition. I do not know 
whether it is important or not, but it is 
what they teach you. You can learn 
that at a camp or in your own com- 
munity or aclassroom. Learning whom 
to salute is learning something about 
rates. They have a book. They show 
you a diagram of the marks on the arms, 
the collars, shoulders and sleeves, and 
things of that nature, and you learn 
something about who to salute and not 
to salute. 

What about first aid? They teach you 
some of that in basic training. There is 
nothing about first aid that you cannot 
learn in a classroom if you have an in- 
structor and materials and someone 
there explaining it. Then it is a matter 
of men in the classroom getting together 
and studying together and working out 
the bandages on each other. That is the 
same thing they do in the service. 

How about small weapons, rifles, re- 
volves, and small machine guns? There 
is not too much to that. All you need 
to have is a model of the gun and then 
you learn how to take iS apart and put 
it together and how to clean it. Those 
are things you can learn in any class- 
room or in any other place, and not 
necessarily in a military training camp. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. They have to go 
to a range some time do they not? 

Mr. FURCOLO. Iam coming to that. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. How are these 
boys in a small town going to find a range 
where they can drill? If there are only 
50 men in a little town, who is going to 
drill them? 

Mr. FURCOLO. The gentleman men- 
tioned revolver firing and he mentioned 
ranges. There is a difference. If you 
are taking about rifle firing on a range, 
and if you are talking about revolver 
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firing on a range, there is a difference. 
It is very simple as far as the revolver 
firing is concerned. There is not too 
much difficulty about that. Even in 
small towns, at least some of them, have 
police stations where they have firing 
ranges. Almost every small town that I 
know of has a rod and gun club or some 
place that can be set up that is safe. 
Some of the schools even have such a 
thing as that. Then again some very 
small towns may not have any—that is 
true. I am now talking about the gen- 
eral question of the subjects in which 
the men are trained and whether or not 
it can be done if the facilities are pro- 
vided for such training outside of a mili- 
tary camp. There is no question about 
two things. First of all, you do not have 
too much of that sort of work in a mili- 
tary camp. Secondly, whatever is done 
so far as revolver firing is concerned, is 
done on a very small range, but rifle 
firing is a different thing. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Does the gentle- 
man think we are going to have a mil- 
lion troops in some foreign countries 
after we have made our treaties of peace 
with Japan and Germany? Does the 
gentleman think we are going to need 
any more troops as occupation troops in 
those countries? 

Mr. FURCOLO. My talk is based 
upon the question which exists regard- 
less of the number of troops that may 
be abroad, whether it is 50,000 or 500,- 
000 or 5,000 or 1,000,000. My thesis 
is about the same. I do not have any 
way of knowing whether we are going 
to need any more occupation troops in 
those countries. My plan does not de- 
pend upon that question. 

Now, to continue, there are other 
things that they teach you in basic 
training. You have to learn something 
about identification of planes, ships, and 
tanks. That is something that you do 
not have to be in a military camp to 
learn. They do that with charts and 
cards and slides so that you will learn 
and be able to identify one ship from 
another ship, and one plane from an- 
other plane. 

If you are standing at an Air Force 
base right beside a plane, you cannot 
learn to identify the planes as well as 
you can if you read something about 
them and study them with the cards and 
charts and slides which are used in the 
actual training in the military. There 
is no question about that. It is because 
you have to identify the plane way off in 
the sky. 

You also learn semaphore and the 
Morse code. We all know what the 
semaphore is. The Boy Scouts do that. 
There is not much to that. You need 
a couple of flags and you need some- 
one to work with you. You do not need 
to be ina military camp. You can learn 
it in an open field, or in a school base- 
ment, or in the gymnasium. 

Besides the Morse code, they teach 
you lighting and so forth. They teach 
you signal identification and communi- 
cations. You learn to tell which way a 
ship is going. You do not have to be on 
a ship in order to learn that, You can 
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learn that sitting in a classroom. They 
show you certain lights and give you cer- 
tain textbook material. The same is 
true so far as signal identification is 
eomcerned. During the war, of course, 
the ships all put their lights out so I 
do not know what difference that makes. 
But, that is not the point. This is what 
they teach. I am not talking about 
what they should teach, but what they 
do teach the men in basic training. 

The same thing is true about such 
things as learning the layout of a ship 
and learning nautical terms. You have 
to know nautical terms and the layout 
of a ship and what you are looking for 
by the number of the compartment or by 
its naval description. The right hand 
side of the ship has odd numbers and 
the left hand side, the even numbers. 
And where you are going to find a cer- 
tain thing when it is referred to by the 
term “fantail” or some other phrase. To 
learn about that, you do not have to be 
on a ship spending several weeks time. 
That is something you can learn in a 
classroom or any place at all. In fact, 
you actually learn it all weeks before you 
even see a ship. 

The same it true about reading charts 
and maps so that you can be familiar 
with maps that describe the terrain, di- 
rections, and so on. You can do that 
whether you are in a camp or out of a 
camp. It’s just practice to know what 
a map is like. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I was very much 
impressed with what the gentleman is 
saying about this type of program. Has 
the gentleman given any thought to the 
actual operation and effect of this basic 
training when it comes to the matter of 
discipline? 

Mr. FURCOLO. That is my 
point. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. In other words, I 
take it that the average young lad who 
reaches a certain age will be more or 
less subject to this training; in other 
words, he will be called into service for 
civilian training athome. When he gets 
into that community training, he is go- 
ing to be subject, I assume, to the atmos- 
phere of the community just the same 
as he was before. Then there is the 
question of the officer coming in and 
training them. What control will he 
have over them in civilian life? 

Mr. FURCOLO. There are two things 
that I want to talk about in connection 
with that. Before I get to that, the first 
thing is this: The suggestions I have 
made come down to this: It is not in- 
tended that a man is to be fully and 
completely trained under this sort of 
training. This refers to the basic train- 
ing, but it is the same thing that they 
give in the military. After they get 
through, then they can send him to some 
specialized school; but that is not what 
they contemplate in their initial basic 
training. 

I maintain that about 75 percent of 
what the average person gets who is 
trained in the military by means of the 
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Selective Service System draft is just 
such topics and studies as these, It 
gives him about all of that training. It 
does not give him discipline. It does 
not give him regimentation. But I point 
out that once the military gets that man 
for complete training as a draftee—not 
as a civilian selectee but as a military 
draftee—they will have him for more 
than 6 months before he gets into actual 
combat, and they will have him a long 
enough time to give him that discipline. 
The same is true with regimentation. 
They will have him regimented in a great 
deal less time than 6 months. 

So that there is no question that they 
will have the same amount of discipline 
and regimentation that they feel is nec- 
essary for him to be a good soldier once 
the man is actually in the military. 

Now, on the question whether the 
civilian selectee whom you train in his 
home community and provide him with 
the materials and equipment, whether he. 
is going to pay any attention and study 
and do the work is up to him. Will 
he do it? 

The best answer to that is, first, I think 
he will do it as a patriotic duty. If not, 
the second thing is that, of course, it is 
provided that there is a draft situation 
if the man does not do as he is sup- 
posed todo. If he is guilty of absentee- 
ism, if he is guilty of poor marks, volun- 
tarily, the bill provides that he is subject 
to the draft. So that the greatest thing 
that is confronting him, in addition to 
the patriotism angle, is the fact that if 
he fails to do the work well, then he 
is drafted. I have protective measures 
that make sure he is not railroaded into 
the service. 

If he does his work well, the military 
should be satisfied. If not, the military 
can get him under the draft, so that they 
should be satisfied in any event. 

But, as a practical matter, you take a 
man 30 years old who has a wife and 
a couple of youngsters sitting around 
home, and he knows he can stay on his 
job and stay with his family, all he has 
to do is to attend classes 2 nights a 
week or 4 hours on Saturday. I would 
trust to that wife of his to see that he 
does his job and does it well. 

The main question that will arise is 
this: Assuming that all of this can be 
done, how are you going to do it and 
where are you going to do it? 

‘Zou people know whether you have 
facilities in your district. I know 
whether I have them in my district. 
There is no district that does not have 
classrooms. They have gymnasiums and 
public halls and grange halls, YMCA’s, 
American Legion homes, community 
halls, town halls, church basements, 
athletic fields, ravks, rod and gun clubs. 
In addition to that, there are not a great 
many places that do not have a military 
base nearby of one kind or another. I 
was amazed to find out how many there 
were. There are something like eleven 
or twelve hundred armories already in 
existence. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FURCOLO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I agree 
with what the gentleman is saying, and 
I think you will find plenty of votes on 
this side to go along with you, but there 
does not seem to be a single Democrat on 
the floor at this time. 

Mr. FURCOLO. In behalf of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, I have talked with all the 
Members on the Democratic side. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I will 
have to apologize. There is one Demo- 
crat over on this side. 

Mr. FURCOLO. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that that is undoubtedly true. 
Very frankly, there are only two reasons 
why I did not continue this until to- 
morrow or the next day. One was that 
I did not have a prepared talk that I 
could submit a manuscript of. The other 
is that the bill comes up tomorrow and 
I either have to get this in today or I 
do not get it in at all. 

But I wanted to go on with this point. 
There are something like eleven or twelve 
hundred armories already in existence. 

In addition to that, there are 1,100 
other facilities which are leased for 
training. At the present time 1,388 ad- 
ditional armories are being constructed, 
so that you have quite a few additional 
Federal buildings in the way of armories 
and other training grounds already 
there. In addition to those things you 
have a certain number of military posts 
that exist in the country. 

The Air Force has hundreds of train- 
ing bases scattered throughout the Na- 
tion. The Navy has several hundred and 
- assume that the Army has 4 large num- 

es 

In addition to that, under civil de- 
fense we are going to construct a great 
number of facilities either to evacuate 
people or take care of the injured. 

Now, all of those things put together 
add up to thousands of presently exist- 
ing facilities. 

I assume that we will build some more 
without its costing too much money. But 
you will find even if you do not have any 
facilities at all in your particular dis- 
trict, even if you do not have any le- 
gion homes, church basements, town 
halls, or rod and cun clubs, and so on, 
it comes down to the fact that each dis- 
trict would be able to have at least 12 
armories and 6 or more training grounds 
such as the Navy already has. So it 
would seem that no district in the en- 
tire Nation should be without training 
facilities either at no cost or at slight 
cost. Certainly the cost of providing fa- 
cilities, if that were necessary, is just a 
tiny fraction of the cost otherwise. The 
method I suggest saves »illions of dol- 
lars in training expenses. 

In conclusion, the only other point I 
have time to make now is this: It is very 
evident at the present time that as long 
as we continue playing the same game 
Russia is playing, we are at a disadvan- 
tage. We can never match her man- 
power. We cannot do it in the first 
place because they can pay their soldiers 
a great dealless than we do ours. Wedo 
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not have any slave labor; we do not ex- 
ploit anybody; and, by and large, we pay 
our servicemen and take care of them 
better than any other nation in the 
world. 

If we are competing in servicemen, we 
may find that we are more or less in a 
slot-machine warfare with the odds 
stacked against us where, if we continue 
playing it, the only result will be to bank- 
rupt ourselves because of this constant 
expense 

Somebody has got to plan a method 
that will take care of the needs of our 
military, that will take care of the needs 
of production, that will take care of the 
needs of the home front, and do all these 
things without bankrupting the Nation 
and destroying our economy. The bill 
that will be presented by the Armed 
Services Committee tomorrow does not 
meet that need. It does not give this 
Nation the strength we must have to 
survive. 

I hope that lMembers on either side 
of the aisle will give consideration to 
these suggestions that I have outlined. I 
hope that the bill will be recommitted to 
the committee and that maybe. the 
Members will either adopt this plan or 
some plan similar to it that we may 
eventually be able to give them. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. WICKERSHAM (at the request of Mr. 
Priest) in two instances. 

Mr. Evins (at the request of Mr. 
PRIEsT) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. DurHAM and to include a sermon 
by Billy Graham delivered on the Capi- 


tol steps. 


Mr. Macurowicz and to include ex- 
traneous material. 

Mr. WEtcH and to include an address 
delivered by him. 

Mr. Price and to include an editorial 
from the Washington Star. 

Mr. Brooks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CELLER in four instances. 

Mr. ANGELL and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Van Pett and to include an edi- 
torial. 


Mr. Smirn of Wisconsin in four in- . 


stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. DaGueE and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Woop of Idaho. 

Mr. DONDERO and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Poutson in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. McGrecor and to include an edi- 
torial from the Mount Vernon (Ohio) 
Herald entitled “Grass Roots Opinion.” 

Mr. Harrison of Wyoming in five in- 
stances and in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. MERROw and to include an article 
he wrote entitled “George Washington,” 


which appeared in the New Hampshire 
press last week. 

Mr. Berry and to include an article by 
Arthur Krock. 

Mr. Harvey and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. AYRES. 

Mr, BuFFEtTT and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HEsettTon and to include extrane- 
ous material. 

Mr. Cote of New York and to include 
a@ newspaper editorial. 

Mr. Ruopes in two instances. 

Mr. Boykin (at the request of Mr. 
PrIEsT) in two instances, in each to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. JoHNSon and to include a letter. 

Mr. KEoGx to include an editorial fro 
the Brooklyn Eagle. ‘ 

Mr. BoykKIn (at the request of Mr. 
LYLE). 

Mr. McGurire (at the request of Mr. 
Hays pf Ohio) and to include a news- 
paper editorial. 

Mr. Van ZanntT (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. HALLEcK. 

Mr, Curtis of Nebraska and include 
excerpts. 

Mrs. HarDen and include an editorial 
from the Indianapolis Star. 

Mr. Burton (at the request of Mr. 
TACKETT) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. OsTERTAG and include an editorial, 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 
Mr. Jackson of California (at the re- 


quest of Mr. Martin of Massachusetts), - 


for 7 days, on account of official business. 

Mr. Rooney (at the request of Mr. 
Price), for an indefinite period, on ac- 
count of death in his family. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 24 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, February 26, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALBERT: 

H. R. 6773. A bill to provide for the fur- 
ther development of cooperative agricultural 
extension work; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 6774. A bill to provide transporta- 
tion on Canadian vessels between Skagway, 
Alaska, and other points in Alaska, between 
Haines, Alaska, and other points in Alaska, 
and between Hyder, Alaska, and other points 
in Alaska or the continental United States, 
either directly or via a foreign port, or for 
any part of the transportation; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
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By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 6775. A bill to amend section 10 of 
the Immigration Act of 1917 to strengthen 
the internal security of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. R. 6776. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for payment under the 
Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance sys- 
tem of child’s insurance benefits to children 
who have attained the age of 18 but are in- 
capable of self-support because of physical 
or mental disability, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EVINS: 

H. R. 6777. A bill to authorize suits for cer- 
tain monetary benefits provided under laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. EVINS (by request) : 

H. R. 6778. A bill to modify a limitation 
governing award of disability pension under 
part III of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HART: 

H. R. 6779. A bill to amend section 13 of 
the act of March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1169), as 
amended (U. 8. C., title 46, sec. 672 (a)), to 
require that merchant seamen be able to 
understand orders given in the English lan- 
guage, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 6780. A bill to increase the effi- 
ciency of the Coast and Geodetic Survey; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. LANTAFF: 

H. R. 6781. A bill to amend the National 
Defense Act to provide that, in determining 
the rank of Reserve and National Guard 
officers called to active duty in the Army and 
Air Force, full credit shall be given for all 
service in grade; to the Committee on Armed 
Services 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 6782. A bill to make it unlawful to 
refuse burial facilities to a member or former 
member of the Armed Forces of the United 
States because of his race, color, or national 
origin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’HARA (by request) : 

H. R. 6783. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REDDEN: 

H. R. 6784. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land situated in Swain 
County, N. C., to such county; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RHODES: 

H. R. 6785. A bill to protect the national 
defense effort and the normal flow of inter- 
state and foreign commerce from the inter- 
ferences caused by the movement of business 
enterprises to premises leased from States 
and political subdivisions of States; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. R. 6786. A bill to authorize an allow- 
ance of 8 cents per mile for authorized travel 
of certain Veterans’ Administration benefi- 
ciaries and their attendants; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

. By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 6787. A bill to extend the Rubber Act 
of 1948 (Public Law 469, 80th Cong.), as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. J. Res. 391. Joint resolution to provide 
for the appropriate commemoration of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
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Louisiana Purchase from France by President 
Thomas Jefferson in 1803, and for public 
celebrations, historical exhibits, and pageants 
in the 17 Louisiana Purchase States in 1953 
end 1954; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. HESELTON: Memorial of the Gen- 
eral Court of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to enact laws which will lower 
the high cost of food; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts memorial- 
izing Congress to enact legislation author- 
izing a loan to alleviate hardship to certain 
persons in Italy; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the General Court of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts me- 
morializing the Congress of the United States 
in favor of supplementary unemployment 
compensation payments from Federal funds 
as provided in H. R. 6437; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: Memo- 
rial of the General Court of Massachusetts 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to enact laws which will lower the 
high cost of food; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the General Court of 
Massachusetts memorializing Congress to en- 
act legislation authorizing a loan to alleviate 
hardship to certain persons in Italy; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the House of Represent- 
atives of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts memorializing the Congress of the 
United States in favor of supplementary 
unemployment compensation payments from 
Federal funds as provided in H. R. 6437; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Massachusetts, re- 
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questing the enactment of laws which will 
lower the high cost of food; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, requesting the en- 
actment of legislation authorizing a loan to 
alleviate hardship to certain persons in Italy; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, relative to being in 
favo- of supplementary unemployment 
compensation payments from Federal funds 
as provided in H. R. 6437; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Virginia, requesting the call of a 
convention for the purpose of considering 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to taxes on incomes, 
inheritances, and gifts; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. R. 6788. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Muriel J. Shingler, doing business as Shing- 
ler’s Hatchery; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6789. A bill for the relief of Alan 
Imai; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6790. A bill for the relief of Kiyoko 
Ogata; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6791. A bill for the relief of Spyridon 
Constantine Stameson (formerly Spyridon 
Constantine Stamatopoulos); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H. R. 6792. A bill for the relief of John W. 

Baker; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HESELTON: 

H. R. 6793. A bill for the relief of Seiko 
Yokoyama; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, KEOGH: 

H. R. 6794. A bill for the relief of William 
Henry Lyster; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


February 25, 1952 


By Mr. MACK of Washington: 

H. R. 6795. A bili for the relief of Ante and 
Ivo Druzianich; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 6796. A bill for the relief of James 
Joseph Shaker, also known as NAJM Shaker; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H. R. 6797. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 
John Manticas, Yvonne Manticas, Mary Man- 
ticas and John Manticas; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H. R. 6798. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Cecil Norton Broy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


el 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s 
desk and referred as follows: 


593. By Mr. BEAMER: Petition of Madison 
County, Ind., Chapter No. 36, National Asso- 
ciation Retired Civil Employees, requesting 
favorable action on the bill H. R. 6294, which 
amends the Civil Service Retirement Act; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

594. By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: Petition 
of Mrs. Marion E. Tebbutt and 35 other citi- 
zens of New Castle County, Del., urging 
enactment of legislation prohibiting alcoholic 
beverage advertising over the radio and tele- 
vision and in magazines and newspapers; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

595. Ey Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Racine, Wis., urging governmental economy; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

596. Also, resolution of the Lithuanian 
American Council, Racine, Wis., to express 
its gratitude to the United States Govern- 
ment for its favorable attitude toward suf- 
fering Lithuania and to reaffirm its adher- 
ence to American democracy and pledge their 
wholehearted support of the Government of 
the United States; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 








